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PREFACE. 


Tub  Editor  of  this  work  has  to  request  for  it,  from  the  Farmers 

of  his  country,  the  same  kind  reception  which  they  have,  on  many 

Jbrmer   occasions,    bestowed    upon    his    efforts    in    the   service    of 

'Agriculture.    Its  object  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  "  Tub 

FaKMKRS'  ENCTCLOPiEDIA,  AND  DICTIONARY  OF  RcRAL  AFFAIRS." 

I  Famiag  operations,  therefore,  are  the  chief  themes  —  those   most 

eopioiisly  treated  of ;   yet  it  was  thought  desirable  and  necessary  to 

indnde  nony  other  branches  of  science,  and  subjects  more  or  less 

isterattrng  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  in  as  extended  a  form   as 

tbe  prescribed  limits  of  the  volume  would  allow. 

The  Editor  is  desirous  to  express  his  obligations  to  many  friends, 
who  have  materially  assisted  him,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
by  valuable  information  and  suggestions.  For  the  drawings,  and  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  he  is  indebted 
to  tbe  Treatise  of  Mr.  J.  Allen  Ransome,  of  Ipswich ;  and  to  the 
partaen  of  that  gentleman,  for  many  other  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tive notices.  For  his  biography  of  the  writers  upon  husbandry  and 
oilier  sciences  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  titu  soil,  be  in  mainly 
beholden  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson's  "  History  of  English  Gardening ;" 
and  for  llie  details  of  the  management  of  the  "  Kitchen  Garden,"  to 
the  volume  uu  that  subject  by  the  same  author.  For  many  practical 
'  anggestions,  and  the  particulars  of  experiments  and  improvements, 
he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Addington,  in  Surrey,  an 
excellent  farmer  and  land  agent. 

In  the  arrangement,  and  during  tbe  whole  (irogress,  of  the  work 
tbe  Author  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  indefatigably  assisted 
by  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds.  many  of  whose  papers  and  prize  essays 
(to  some  of  which  his  signature  is  attached)  are  dispersed  through- 
oot  iU  pages.     The  volume,  moreover,  has  been  favoured  with  the 
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corrections  and  annotations  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
justly  popular  "London  Dispensatory,"  and  other  scientific  works. 
It  has  also  been  enriched  by  extracts  from  the  best  works  of  con- 
temporary authors,  such  as  those  of  Professors  Low,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
Liebig,  Brande,  Youatt,  Thomson,  Lindley,  and  J.  F.  Johnston ;  of 
Messrs.  William  Yarrell,  John  Morton,  Henry  Stephens,  William 
Shaw,  James  Hudson,  Samuel  Taylor,  French  Burke,  James  Paxton, 
the  Rev.  W.  Rham,  Miss  Louisa  Johnson,  &c.;  the  Editor  believes, 
however,  on  no  occasion  without  acknowledging  his  obligations  to 
these  valuable  authorities :  and,  by  their  assistance,  he  trusts  the 
work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fund  of  matter  that  will  be  per- 
manently useful  for  reference  and  for  study  to  all  the  cultivators  of 
the  soiL  In  conclusion,  the  Editor  begs  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
friends  whose  kindness  he  has  experienced  on  former  occasions,  will 
add  to  their  favours  by  supi^ying  him  with  corrections  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  future  editions  of  "  The  Farmers' 
Enctclopxdia." 


CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON. 


14.  Grai/'t  Inn  SfUttre, 
May,  1842. 


THE 


FARMER'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


AND 


Birtionar;)  of  iXuial  9ffair£(. 


I  the  composition  of  botanic  terms,  is 

Ike  Greek  a,^irtratiTe,  and  sicnifiet  "  with- 

Mt ;  *  M,  aftiaiou*  means  "  without  petals," 

I  apbffloos  "vithoat  leaven,"  acaulis  "  with- 

«Qt  McbT  or  '"stemlera." 

JUmm's  bcum.     Sfe  Racis  cotikts. 

kAmoeft  Rob.    See  Piiix>z  rAtacui^TA. 

AfiATK  (IVench,  oMotrr;  Spanish,  u6a- 
^!  luika,  aUaiert;)  to  beat  down.  In 
riairi  III,  to  let  duwn  the  price  in  soiling. 

of  hU  UBpruprlaitoat,  If  be  found 
"  bo  voold  oAa^  much  nf  hlf 


■■  flMlr  poulou."— f fr  a.  eaufi  I  ije  of 

^  V.  JL     ^  In  hoTMniantblp,  a  liorK  U  laul 

«r  tak«  4«vn  liii  curtHi :  whro,  wurkinK  uuon 
k>pilUU*f«o  bliid-lr<t  to  Ibr  grouDd  bot£  •! 
1^  — MaBaTj  lita.  ty  TWJ. 

la  Law,  means  the  bcnting  down  or  rc- 
Bonl  of  an  obstruction  or  nuiiiancG,  whidi 
mn  pcnon  may  remove,  pro\'ided  he  does  it 
IB  s  peaceable  manner,  so  as  not  to  occasion 
t  Inorh  of  The  pcai-e,  such  as  the  obstruc- 
lioo  «S  an  ancient  light,  which  is  a  private 
■■■DOi%  or  the  erection  of  a  (jatc  across  a 
nnaon  road,  which  is  a  public  nuisance, 
«DiI  vUch  anjr  one  may  beat  down  and  rc- 


'R. 


KV 


Tlie    French    term   for 

•ti:.  ..      I'rcvidus   to    the    year 

HI-.,    . —    ,. js   subji-ct   to  the  nuisance 

wUck  Mill  ••xists  to  a  prcut  extent  in  Lou- 

OOD  and  Oilier  imvji'..  •.("  Imving  beasts  in- 

tndedftraian;.'':  ihruugh  crowded 

rtrarts,  to  th<» f^-  .if  the  passengers. 

ftrt  '  >n,  III  1810,  public 

itaui'  .red  to  be  erected 

OB  flu-  lamkn  <•!    ilii'  Seine.     These  build- 

fal^  wltich  were  curupleii-cl  in  1818,  are  five 

m  Bumber,  and  of  -.        '  dimensions. 

TWjr  aiv  placed  lli  right,  and 

two  Ml  file  IcA,  bank,  el  \u<.-  :-ii'inc.    In  the 
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ABBEY  LAia>S. 

slaughter-rooms,  which  are  of  stone,  and  in 
the  ox  anil  sliccp  pens,  every  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness,  and  all  the  latest  me- 
chanical iuinrovemcnts  have  been  intro- 
duced. Each  butcher  has  separate  stalls 
and  conveniences  for  forage,  and  pays  a 
certain  fixed  price  for  the  accommodation 
and  attendance  of  the  labourers  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Theje  annual  payments  from 
the  butchers  of  Pari*  average  a  very  large 
sum.  In  18-24  they  amountcil  to  40,000/. 
The  erection  of  similar  establishments  in 
the  lea-st  jiftpulous  suburbs  of  London  would 
be  a  most  lienc-ficiul  measure  for  the  public 
health  and  couit'ort,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  more  than  2,000,000  head 
of  live-stock  are  annuidly  sl.iughtereil  in  this 
great  capital.   (Jhdaun\  Hut.  de  ParU,  torn. 

IX.) 

ABBEY  IwVNDS.  Lands  once  the  pro- 
perty of  an  abliey.  The  chief  circumstancca 
attendant  upon  tliesc  lands  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  notice  are,  their  general  exeni|)tion 
from  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  privilege  which 
is  thus  described  by  Bladutone  {Cojnmen- 
tariet,  vol.  i.  p.  3 1 .)  : — "  A«  possessed  by  spi- 
rilual  persons  or  corporations,  for  instance 
mona«teries:  1.  By  real  conijMisition.  2.  By 
the  Pope's  bull  of  exemption.  3.  By  unity  of 
possession ;  as  where  the  rectory  of  a  pariah 
and  hinds  in  the  same  nari.«h  both  belonged 
to  a  religious  house,  those  lands  were  dis- 
charged of  tithes  by  this  unity  of  possession. 
4.  By  prescription,  having  never  been  liable 
to  titlics,  by  being  always  in  spuitual  hands. 
3.  By  virtue  of  their  order;  as  tlie  Knights 
Templars,  Cistercians,  and  others  whose 
lands  were  privileged  by  the  Pope  with  a 
discharge  of  tithes.  Though,  ui>on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  abbeys  by  Henry  VIU., 


ABBEY  LANDS. 

of  those  exemptions  would  have  rallcn  with 
thciii,  anU  the  laudii  bc-comc  titliu)il>>  a<riuu, 
hiui  I.I10V  uot  been  suppurttrd  uiiJ  upbelil  bv 
the  31  Ilcii.  8.  C.13.,  wliith  enacts,  Umt  all 
persons  wbo  sbuuld  conic  to  tbe  possession 
of  InnUs  of  any  ublK'v  then  dissolved,  should 
hoUl  tbeui  free  luid  diseliarged  of  tithes  in  as 
liu'ge  and  amjile  n  manner  us  the  abbeys 
tliemselvej  formerly  held  tboai.  And  from 
this  ori^inul  have  sjirung  all  the  lands  which, 
being  in  lay  bonds,  do  ot  present  claim  to  be 
tithe  free  ;  for  if  a  man  can  show  bis  lands  to 
have  been  such  abbey  lands,  and  lUso  inunc- 
moriully  duchorgcd  of  titbos,  by  any  of  the 
mcims  before  mentioned,  this  is  now  a  good 
prescription  de  noti  decimaiuh.  But  he  must 
allow  both  these  re(|uisites ;  for  abbey  lands, 
without  a  spix-iol  ground  of  dihcharge^  are 
not  diseliarged  of  course,  neither  wdl  any 
prescription  de  non  dechmimU)  avail  in  total 
discharge  of  tithes,  uidess  it  relates  to  such 
abbey  Tauds.*'  "  And  where,"  gays  Mr. 
Hovenden,  when  conunenting  upon  uic  text 
of  Ulockstone,  "  lands  appear  to  have  been 
betbre,  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  Council  of 
Latcran  (Stavely  t.  UUMorne,  Ilardrcs, 
101.),  port  of  the  possessious  of  any  of  the 
greater  muuasterics  suppressed  in  tlie  time 
of  Henry  VLII.,  and  to  have  remained  so 
till  the  dissolution  {Norton  v.  Hammond, 
1  Y.  &  J.  108.),  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  payment  of  litlies  for  those  lands  at 
any  time,  our  courts  will  consider  tliem  as 
discharged  by  some  way  or  other  before  the 
dissolution.  (Lamprey  v.  Hootie,  Amb.  291.) 
The  abbey  IniuLs  in  tact,  were  widely  ilis- 
pcrsed  throughout  England,  for  there  were 
few  distrii'ta  m  which  they  had  not  posses- 
sions. Their  revenues,  by  the  valuation 
talteu  at  the  time  of  the  uissolutiim,  were 
enormous  especially  if  we  take  into  accoiuit 
the  alten.Hl  value  of  money  since  thot  time  : 
thus  it  has  been  calculale<l  that  the  aiuiual 
revenue  of  the  Abl>ey  of  Glastonbury  was 
etjual,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  to 
40,000/.  of  our  money-  TIic  following  is 
tlie  li;.r  cil'  I  111'  reveimes  of  scventi-en  of  the 
Ifti:,  «ii/»-«/ ablicy s ;  thai  in,  of  those 

Wli'  sut  in  iiurliainent  in  the  House 

of  I'ccrs. 
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from 


ABBIiE\aATIONS, 

Abbreviare. 

**  Thli  book  — wa«  laid  up  at  aaeni  to  the  church^ 
WlDche»Ur  ;  and  Tor  (liat  maAOn,  lu  Kravtrr  autbori  I 
waA  caUed  "  Llbcr  Dutnua  Ool."  miiil  liy  abbrrriA 
"Domnday  Douk."    {Temple.  Imlr.  Jlitl.  «r  Emglt 
Jitkmim.ig  Todd.) 

For  shortening  botanical  descrip 
some  authors,  as  LinnKus  and  Willi] 
contract  the  terms,  as  Cai.  for  Ciilpx, 
Cor.  for  Corolla ;  wliile  others,  purucul 
Trattinick,  have  invented  for  the  same  pur^ 
jiose  a  si>ecie8  of  hieroglyphics.  ITie  onlj 
elfect  ot  both  ia  to  save  space  in  writ'  ^ 
or  printing,  uo  advantage  which  is  ove 
balanced  by  the  trouble  of  recollecting 
contractions,  or  studying  the  hieroglvjih 

The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  abbrev 
tions  most  common  in  botanical  works: —  ; 


^•u. 

Aother. 

Or. 

Orary.                    1 

Br. 

Vniclca. 

Pfd. 

Piduocte.              1 

CHar. 

Charactar. 

Pet. 

Petal.                     1 

a. 

Clau. 

/•«/. 

V\M\.                     1 

CmU. 

l\i]uirc. 

And. 

Radix  or  Rooi.       1 

Di: 

Dl>l>lan. 

/ta« 

Ramui  or  UrmDrb.J 

£h. 

KMcntlAl. 

Sem. 

Semlna  or  Serdi .   1 

Fdm. 

Family. 

Slam 

.   Statnent.                  J 

ra. 

Fllalnciit. 

Slit. 

.HUrma  or  Sununlb 

Fl. 

Flower. 

Tat. 

Specie! . 

Fol. 

FoUum  or  L«ar. 

Synoalnea. 

ft-. 

Frull. 
Genut. 

]TabiiUarFtctitfc 

;;-jHawu.. 

Trii. 
Var. 

Varlaty.                  1 

Harl. 

Hurtui. 

1: 

VUU.orIha»w^ 

Ic. 

Icon  or  Bngravtog. 

y.i. 

r  1  ba>e  uxa  a  aped- 
{     men 

/M- 

Si. 

MaturaL 

r.t. 

lliavctcvoltlirtiif. 

Ord. 

Order. 

iUmcr.) 

ABDOMEN.  The  lower  part  of  tlie 
belly  ;  from  the  Latin  ahdn,  to  tiidc  or  con- 
ceal. Tlie  abdomen  in  iiisi'cts  include*  the 
whole  portion  of  the  Ixuly  behind  the  corse- 
let (thorax),  embracing  tbe  back  as  well  u 
the  belly. 

ABELE  TREE  (PomUtu  olha).  Whii 
Poplar,  or  Dut4:h  Beei.'h,  otherwise  call< 
the  Arbeel.  Tbe  Abele  is  a  tree  of  yi 
rapid  growth,  but  seldom  exceeds  forty 
fitiy  feet  in  height.  Tlie  leaves  are  lai 
ouil  ilivided  into  three,  four,  or  five  lol 
which  arc  indenttnl  on  their  edges.  Thi 
arc  of  a  darker  colour  on  their  upper  sidi  _ 
and  very  white  with  a  dense  down  on  their 
umliT.  Tbe  foot-stulks  ore  aUiut  an  inch 
in  length.  The  young  bnuiches  have  % 
puqilisli  liiirk,  and  are  covere<l  with  awhitA' 
down,  but  tbe  bark  of  the  older  brani  ' 
and  trunk  is  grey.  In  the  iK-giiioing 
Aiiril,  the  nude  tlowers,  or  eatkiiui,  uppcar, 
wiiich  arc  cylindrical,  scaIv,  and  thi 
incliei  long ;  and  about  a  week  aAer, 
female  lloweni  come  out  on  catkins,  wliioh 
have  no  stauiens  like  thone  of  the  male. 
80011  olU-r  tbe  female  catkins  come  out,  tbe 
mala  catkins  full  oil';  and  in  five  or  nix 
week*  after,  the  feuiide  tlowers  will  have 
ripo  seeds  incliMK-d  in  u  hairy  covering,  when 
tlui  catkin*  will  dro|>,  and  the  seeds  will  bg 
wafted  by  llie  winds  to  a  great  distaiicc. 


This  tree  is  not  to  be  considered  aa  a 
utivc  of  Knjjlanil.  "  Wo,  do  not  find,"  savs 
ltuUi|tf,  "  ajiv  old  Englisli  name  for  tlicso 
trcaa ;  the  word  Poplar  U  from  the  Latin 
ApiAu,  or  the  French  Peuplier,  and  Abcle 
frwn  the  Low  Dutch  Abeei,  a  niunc  which 
they  g»ve  to  this  tnw  on  account  of  its 
bony  or  aged  colour."  Turner,  in  1568, 
BT4,  ~  Aj  touchinj;  the  Whyte  Aap,  I  re- 
BBBbrie  not  that  ever  I  auw  it  in  auv  jilnce 
h  EnglaiML'*      {Philtipt'a  ShnJ>limi',  vol.  ii. 

Itu-iLb,  in  his  "CompU-te  nusbandinan," 
I6S9,  »tates  th*t  iomc  years  ago,  iheK-  wire 
tostkoufltuuJ  Abelcs  at  once  sent  over  into 
Eo^ad  from  FUnders,  and  trunKpluntcd 
iuit  HOT  counties ;  that  Uie  timber  is  In- 
MfVRMe  for  all  mrU  of  wooden  ve«<el.s 
t^fendljr  tnya;  and  that  butchers'  trays 
CBDiit  ne  made  without  it,  it  being  90  cx- 
mAb^t  \yAt  and  tough.  The  Abele.t 
eon  *l  uartwell,  near  Aylc«burv,  in 
niiAiii^hiiinhii^  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
im,  But,  wse  remarkable  for  their  height, 
ad  ifce  eloimeai  of  their  stem  or  bole. 
IVse  ere  isBte  vety  fine  specimens  also  in 
Nnd. 

"  A  n«.l»ro  of  their  advance,"  says 
bths,  "■  we  haTC  had  of  an  Al)ele  tree 
«  Soft,  wUch  hong  lopp<?d  in  Feb.  1651, 
did,  b/  Ik  cad  of  Oetolier  1052,  produce 
Inaehoi  at  hig  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  H'ven- 
ta  Art  JD  Uaatfin.  As  they  thus  in<Tease 
ia baft,  tiMar Tune  adTauces  lilccwi»c,  which, 
lAir  riR  fine  9eren  years,  is  annually  worth 
OB  itWag  laore.  The  Dutch,  therefore," 
W  eoBtinapi,  **  look  upon  a  plantation  of 
thee  liees  a*  an  ample  jiortion  liir  a  dniigli- 
Mr*  Bawfet  the  uacs  of  the  wood  Ix-forc 
ttlal,  h  !■  oooBdercd  good  fur  waiiiscotiug, 
fcr  Boon,  Istlu,  and  packing  ca.ses;  and, 
ftooi  tiie  boanii  of  it  not  splitting  by  niiils, 
hat  '^"^^  over  the  beads,  it  is  enteeme<l 
•Bprfior  to  deal  for  the  latter  purfMwe.  It 
>•  ftiunil  to  »n*wcr  for  works  under  water. 
Vtaty  nod  low  damp  soils  are  the  most  iim- 
J"  kr  the  Abele,  and  in  these  it  is  well 
vvlky  tlue  atU'iitioti  of  the  forest  planter. 
liiftDaU  aerer  be  plautol  near  the  margins 
■(  Mr  in  gnu*  fiolosi,  for  it  extends  its  rtxits 
■ilrr  the  ^raa*  to  a  great  distance,  and 
Midi  ap  Dumerous  shoots.  The  Al>ele  is 
fnfMeatoit    by   layer*,   cuttings,   ami   olT- 
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If  cuttings  are  adopted, 

Irom  two  to  lhr(?e  feet  long, 

iM  a  utolst  light  soil  to  the 

iind  n  half;  and  it  is  better 

•  Mile  nlaoling  direction 

M^jtion.     If  the'  seascm 

■r  rows  iihould  Ijc  re- 

whuii  iK><'es8ary.     Tlie 

..,...,  is  the  best  fcaaon  for 

;  the  catting*.    In  two  years,  many. 


[  if  not  all  that  have  rofited,  will  be  fit  10 
pknt  out  for  good,  on  the  sites  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  limber.  The  size  of  the 
plants  considered  the  best  for  final  trans- 
plantation, is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  in  length,  but  much  larger  plants  wilt 
succeed  very  well  by  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  keep  the  ro<3ts  as  peri'ecf  a.s  jKiy^ible. 

Tlie  Ab<-le  is  M>metimi.-s  maiJe  a  varictv 
of  the  Grev  Poplar  (Pnpuliu  cnuetcens),  nnil 
several  British  as  well  as  foreign  Imtuiiis'ts 
have  sometimes  confoiinde<l  the  two  spcvies, 
but  they  are  very  distinct.  The  pistils  of 
the  female  llowers  in  the  Abele  are  t'our, 
on  egg-oblong'  catkins,  while  in  the  Grey 
Poplar  the  jnstils  are  eight,  on  cylindrical 
catlcins ;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
tree*  is  most  obvious  to  common  obser^-ation 
in  the  habits  of  each,  llie  Grey  Poplar 
rises  with  a  clear  round  stem  and  silvery 
Inirk,  crowned  with  compact  branches,  llinii- 
ing  a  pretty  regular  rouniIf<i  outline;  where- 
as the  Abele  has  a  branched  stem  with  grey 
bark,  the  lirnnelies  long,  comparatively 
Rjireading  and  scattered,  exhibiting  an  ir- 
regular outline  fn'i]uenlly  tending  to  the 
spiral,  but  nearer  to  the  rounded  figure  of 
the  top  of  the  Grey  I'oplar.  On  a  nearer 
inspection,  the  leaves  oflfer  clear  characters 
of  dislinetion.  In  tlie  Abele,  the  leaves  arc 
IoImhI  and  toothed,  dark  green  and  smoolli 
aliove,  and  snow  white  with  dense  down 
iK'neath ;  while  those  of  the  Grey  Poplar 
are  scarcely  half  the  size,  are  roundish  and 
deeply  wavoil,  and  hoary  with  grey  or 
whitish  down  beneath. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Abele, 
arising  from  hx-ul  circumstances.  The  va- 
riety called  on  the  Continent  Polan  de  Hol- 
lutuL,  is  preferatile  for  avenues  and  for 
landscajie  gantening,  from  its  rapid  growth, 
its  majestic  height  and  aspect,  and  froin  its 
fine  white  leaves  contrasting  well  with  the 
green  of  other  leaves.  There  are  some 
nmgnifi<'cnt  ones  near  the  Hague,  and  more 
piu-licularly  extensive  avenues  of  them  iilong 
most  of  the  highways  in  the  lower  <ii-trict« 
oflielgium,  near  Bruges  mill  fiheiit.  It  is 
so  common  on  the  roiimnlic  liaitks  nf  the 
Rhone,  that  some  French  iiuthors  cidl  it 
Arbre  da  lihune. 

Accoriling  to  APIntosli,  the  best  iiil tings 
are  taken  from  the  wood  <i{  the  |H-ece<ling 
year;  and  when  made,  t'a<li  rutting  should 
DC  nine  inches  in  k'nij;lli,  mid  plunted  in 
nursery  lines  eighteen  imlies  npiirt,  and  the 
cuttings  about  sLx  inches  dLstaiit  from  em-h 
other.  When  inserted  in  the  ground,  they 
should  be  jiut  in  deep  enough  to  resist  the 
drought ;  and  if  only  two  inches  of  the  ton 
appear  alx>ve  ground,  it  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient. In  two  years,  or  tliree  at  most, 
these  cuttings  will  be  fully  grown  lo  ft^ 
b2 
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them  for  being  finoUr  planted  out ;  but  if 
they  are  to  reuiaiu  the  thirU  yeiu-  in  the 
nursery,  tliey  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
plantea  at  a  greater  diiitan(H!.  Tlie  Abele 
often  sends  up  naturoJIy  vast  numbers  of 
suekers  from  its  rootii,  and  such  are  some- 
times used  for  young  plants  ;  cuttings  are, 
however,  ])refcrttble.  Lanjiley  asserts  that 
he  Ims  known  great  quantities  produced  by 
chips  only,  where  llie  trees  have  been  hewed 
aJ"ter  felling ;  and  one  of  our  earliest  autliors 
has  pro|)Oiied  ploughing  down  these  slips, 
witli  a  view  to  pruuuee  on  economical  cop- 
pice. 

Ainonpt  other  uses  of  this  tree,  it  may 
be  mentione<l  that,  on  the  Ck)ntincut,  the 
wood  of  the  larger  brancbea  is  prized,  on 
uccouiit  of  itj  lightness,  for  making  wooden 
shoes ;  while  the  smaller  twigs  are  used  for 
iire-wo<Kl.  By  splitting  the  wood  into  thin 
jthavings,  like  ta]ie  or  braid,  the  stulT  called 
tparterie,  used  (oT  hats,  is  manufactured. 
These  shavingv  are  always  made  from  gre(!u 
wood.  f)uo  workman  can,  with  the  aid  of 
a  chihl  to  carry  off  the  shavings,  keep  seve- 
ni  |ilaitera  employed.  The  ancient  (Jreek 
MbictO!  wore  crowns  made  of  the  branuhes 
of  tliis  tree,  because  it  was  sacred  to  their 
patron  deitv,  Hercules.  (Juliut  Pollux,  de 
Liulu.     Miller  I  Diet.) 

ABERCROMBIE  (JOHN),  a  popular 
writer  on  ganlening,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  mCi,  near  which  city  his  father 
conducted  a  considerable  maraet  garden.  I 
At  fourteen  he  IxHrarae  an  apprentice  of  his  i 
father.  He  was  tlioroughly  grounded  in  i 
his  profession,  the  practice  of  years  lx;ing  ' 
retained  and  concentrated  by 'a  habit  of 
committing  to  paper  all  the  observations  he 
made  in  iu  pursuit  from  a  very  early  age. 
Soon  after  his  apprenticeship  cx|)ired,  licing 
about  eighteen,  lie  came  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  employment  in  some  of  the 
Royal  ganlens  at  Kew  and  I<cicestcr  House. 
AAerwords  he  became  gardener  to  Ur. 
Munro.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  which  was  fought  under  his 
father's  ganlen  wall.  He  was  a  loyalist. 
About  17J51-52  he  l>ecnme  gardener  to  Sir 
James  Uougla.s  during  his  continuance  in 
whose  service  he  married,  and,  in  1759,  re- 
turne<l  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  kitchen  and  market  gardener,  but 
came  again  to  England,  after  an  absence  of 
only  ten  months.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  several  iioblenien  and  gentlemen 
until  1770,  when  he  cngage<i  a  kilchen- 
eardiMi  and  small  nursery-ground  Iwtween 
Mile  End  Koiul  and  Hocknev,  nltendinp 
Spitulfielilx  Market  with  the  priMbii-l.t  unlU 
1771-72.  At  lhiK|M'riiMlheliiH-iu»cn  publican 
in  |)og-I{<iw,  Mile  End,  at  a  house  afterwards 
tiic  Artichoke  Tea  (lardcns;  he  soon  left 
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thU,  and  entered  into  the  seed  and  nu] 
business  at  Newington  and  Tottculiara 
Court,  carrying  on  at  the  some  tiuic  an 
extensive  trade  as  a  kitchen  gardener  ai 
florist.  Aliout  177H  he  prepareil  his  "  Eve 
Man  his  own  Gardener,"  which  ba« 
through  umuy  c<litiun8.  He  actuidly  bo' 
ever  ]iaid  Rfr.  T.  Mawc,  ganlenur  to 
Duke  of  Leed.*,  twenty  pounds  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  attached  to  this  work.  After- 
wards becoming  more  confident,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  (Jiu^lener's  Pocket  Journal,  or 
Daily  Assistant,"  which  obtained  a  ve 
extensive  sale,  and  has  since  pa.ised  throudi 
a  very  large  edition  annuidly.  Besi< 
these,  he  compiled,  "  The  Unfversal  Di 
tionory  of  Gardening  and  Botaiiy,  4to ; 
"  The  Gardener's  Dictionary ;"  "  "The  Gar- 
dener's Vade-Mecum  ; "  "  The  Kitchen 
Gardener  and  Hot-bed  Forcer;"  '•  The 
Hot-houfte  Ganlener  ; "  "  Tlie  Wall  Tree 
Pniner ;"  "  Tlie  Gardener's  best  Com- 
panion," &c.  He  died  from  an  accident  on 
the  2d  of  Mav,  IH06.  He  at  one  periml, 
after  the  publication  of  his  "  Every  Man  his 
own  Ganlener,"  had  actually  embarked  t» 
superintend  the  gardens  of  the  Empress 
Russia  ;  but  tlie  sight  of  the  ocean  inspl 
him  with  terrors  which  he  could  not  ovi 
come.  (Memoir  prefixed  to  kit  Gardener'^ 
Pocket  Jonmul ;  Geatlejnan't  Mm;. 
Mimthly  Mag.  for  1806.)  Abercronibie 
induceil  to  become  autlior  by  a  >  isit  whi 
he  received,  in  1770,  from  Mr.  Davis,  t 
Liindon  Ixiokseller,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Ciohhimith,  who  made  overtures  to  him  for 
an  orlgimd  work,  the  latter  promising  U> 
revise  the  language,  which  he  afterwards 
neglected  to  do. 

After    the    publication    of    the 
e<lition  of  liis  "  Every  Man  his  own 
dener,"  he  accepted  an  invitation  fi\>m 
Mawe,  whose  name  he  had  borrowe<l  for 
the  title  page  ;  but  when  introduced  to  him, 
having  never  before  seen  him,  he  was 
powdered   and   dressed,   that  Abercroral 
mistook   him  for  his  master  the   Duk 
Leeds.     They    were,    however,    muiuully 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  subsecjuentlj, 
continued  to  correspond. 

From  1796,  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
continued    to    reside    in   Charlton    St: 
Somen'  Town.     (LoudoHS  Enn/cU>padia 
Gardening,  p.  HOC.  ed.  3.) 

I'he  following  is  a  list  of  h'ui  horticultu 
works,  in  the  order   in  which   they  i 
publisluyl :  — 

I.  P.yf^  Man  til*  own  Gftrdrncr.  Lonilon, 
2.  Tbr  I'nlTiTtkl  (iardviwr  and  BoUiitft.  Lctotlnn  . 
4to.  Mr.  Wr«tan  %Mf%  tb«  flnt  EdUlon  JtpimArttl  In  IT 
S.  The  C*anlra  Muihroofn,  lu  nature  and  colt]  vail 
London.  \m.  avo.  4.  The  llrllikh  Krull  OaHaa,  I 
Art  ot  Pruning.  I.on(Son.  ITTTi.  hvo.  i.  TIM  Ottn 
lluihrooiii,  III  nature  and  rultlvatluo.  London.  IT 
siro.  — Iiui.  Itno.    fi.  Tbi  cMsplaM  Ibnias  I 
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.  mi.  IIBS.  r.  The  eotaplote  Wall  Tree 
Ac.  Loodoa.  ins.  Ilmo.  *.  The  Propuatloa 
■BCDI  of  PUdU  and  Tiwn  tu«ml  and 
,  irn.  iToli.  12IDO.  ».  The  Gar- 
trnttt  reokt*  DtetJanarT.  London.  ITHS.  )  roll.  IJmo. 
11.  Tk*  MW  AMiManI  (o  tbe  modern  Practice  of  Eni- 
Ikh  Gw^otac.    Laadan.  ITW-    IJmo.    II.   Tbe  Vnl- 

lalri  Gw^ocr'a  Kalcndar.     London,   irw.    ISmo 

MIL  Svn.  It.  The  ran^ece  Kltchan  Gardener.  Loo. 
*m.  m*.  I^n.  II.  Tbe  Gardaoer'i  Vade-Mecun. 
Laadas.  I7W.  km.  M.  Tbe  Hot-hoaw  Gardener. 
T\mm.  LoDdoo.  ITW.  Sro.  IS.  Tbe  Gardanar'i  PockeC 
levari  ad  Aaaoal  ReffbCcr.    London.  I?9I.  Ilmo. 

OTtlieEe  works  there  needs  little  comment. 

TVjr  tre  the  sound  results  of  Ien;;thciied  cx- 

perieaoe.   "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener," 

•M  le-edhed  in  1816,  bv  Mr.  Mean.    But 

it  tXtiem*  aod  nuinbera   that  have  been 

■U,  hsre  nerer  been  equalled  by  any  other 

wotIl,   ciccnt   Abercronibie's 

JPocket  Journal,"  ot  which  cheap  and 

ivork  about  2000  arc  annually  nold. 

Tk  beet  portrait  of  Abercrombic  a  pre- 

Lfx«d  to  Debrett's  e<lition,  2  voU.  8vo.     He 

lii  atso   represented  at   fuU  length  when 

llFTtnty-twa,  in  the  16th  edition,  printed  in 

(G.  W.  Johumi  Hint.  Emr.  Gard.) 

ABHOL,  tbe  garden  «hrub  usuuJiy  known 

r  of  Savin,  which  see. 

Ir  Botany,  the   Fir  or  Pino 

weD  known  for  tlie  valuable 

f  ctitained  from  many  of  the  varieties. 

'  ~  I  of  ike  Latin  name  i:*  unknown, 

!  Rngt'tih  appellation  is  the  Saxon 

,  ir«oo«l.     See  Kir  Tbke. 

ICT.\TI<  )K.  (Latin,  ablacto.)  The 

of  an  animal.     Also  a  method  of 

,  wUboBt  cutting  the  scion  from  the 

fODATIOX,  from  Abnodalio,  Latin. 
>  t0in  used  in  gardening,  to  signify  the 
■HinK  koota  from  trecf. 
ABOBTION.  (Latin,  abortio.)  In  Vete- 
mtj  Biugia^,  mi#carriagc,  !ilip|iing,  slink- 
Ift  OMCia^  or  wurpiiig,  all  mcuuing  the 
ot  the  f^e(»^  from  the  womb 
3)  aXta  early  a  period  of  pregnancy, 
■•  I*  reader  K  impossible  for  it  to  live.  The 
■iMilittt  cansea  appear  to  be  the  death  of 
4b  fatlM,  or  derangement  in  tlie  functions 
of  lk»  womb  or  ita  dependencies,  arising 
fttiB  some  external  cause  or  causes  operat- 
4f  ■!  the  mother.  Amongst  tliese  operating 
I  may  be  reckone<l  too  much,  or  too 
np;  plethora  or  cmacia- 
.'■ting  on  the  nerves,  or 
11  smells  or  sights,  such 
•  of  blood,  of  l)one9,  of 
rly  of  the  aborted  firtus 
—on  a  iimilar  principle, 
[wtmia,  111  that  which  causes  even  some 
Mimi^  ucded  men  to  faint  away  on  wit- 
■OBBf  a  ntrjpcal  opemtion.  Accidents, 
■ho,  •tark  a*  nlU,  bruises,  over-driving,  or 
Ugtir,  and  the  like,  may  frequently  bring 

on  lOOVtMMU 
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great  languor,  nncasincs.s  and  resdcssTi^^fl 
sometimes  h  discharge  ofblooilv  nuilter  from 
the  vagina,  and  the  sudden  filling  of  the 
udder,  similar  to  the  signs  of  approaching 
parturition. 

Abortion  in  Vie  Horte.  —  Abortions  very 
frequently  happen  among  mares.  This  often 
arises  in  consequence  of  over  exertion 
during  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy. 
Mares  arc  liable,  also,  very  fr«<juently,  to 
various  Occidents  in  their  pastures,  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  slipping  their 
foal,  such  as  kicks,  tumbling  into  h(Jcs  and 
ditches,  over-exerting  themselves  to  get 
over  fences,  and  the  lie,  On  this  account, 
when  a  more  is  near  her  time,  she  shouhl 
be  kept  by  herself,  in  some  convenient 
place.  But  there  is  another,  and  we  sus- 
pect B  \erj  general,  cause  of  these  accidentu 
in  mares ;  we  mean  a  stinting  of  them  in 
their  food,  either  in  <)uantity  or  quality.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  some  imagine  that  the 
marc,  when  she  is  in  fool,  mav  be  tumetl 
out  almost  any  where :  but  this  opinion  is 
ill  founded ;  for  although  the  mare  does  not 
require  to  be  kept  bo  high  in  condition  as 
when  she  is  at  hard  work,  yet  she  is  not  to 
be  tumc<l  out  into  a  pasture  where  slie  may 
be  in  a  manner  starved :  but  how  often  do 
we  *ee  the  mare-in-foal  on  the  worst  piece 
of  ground  in  the  whole  farm,  exposed,  during 
the  rigorous  winter  season,  to  endure  the 
cold,  as  well  as  to  put  up  with  scanty  food. 
Every  well-informed  farmer  knows  tfiat  the 
stinking  of  the  foal  is  often  the  consequence 
of  such  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  marc  is  not  worked  ot  all,  and  indulgeil 
with  too  high  keep,  she  is  almost  eqiuilly  in 
dongcr  of  abortion,  her  high  con<iition 
I  having  u  tendency  to  caiisi^  intlummation 
and  other  disorders ;  uiid  these  deranging 
the  reproductive  organs,  frequently  produce 
I  miscarriage.  It  woidd  seem,  then,  that 
I  moderate  exercise  and  diet  are  best  suilc<l 
as  means  to  avoid  the  misfortune  of  the 
premature  exclusion  of  the  foal. 

Abortion  in  the  C'lm:  —  Abortion  occurs 
oftener  in  the  cow  thou  in  all  other  domestic 
animals  put  together.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  annoyances  the  propricfor  of 
cows  has  to  encounter,  and  unfurl  uniit civ, 
for  aught  we  see  to  the  cotitnirv,  it  is  likely 
so  to  continue  ;  for  in  ."spite  of  the  improved 
state  of  veterinary  me<licine,  and  the  re- 
searches of  skilful  veterinary  surpeons,boUi 
at  home  and  abroad,  abortion  still  continues 
as  fre<]uent  and  unnnyiiig  as  ever.  The 
causes  are  frcqu.'ntly  involvctl  in  obscurity  ; 
but  it  may  be  mcnti'onwl,  that  an  extremely 
hot  and  foul  cowhouse,  u  severe  blow,  violent 
exertion,  stoi-vatinn,  plethora,  an  overlonded 
stomocli,  internol  iiiflammatiotis,  consliiMi<e<l 
bowels,  bod  JikxI  or  wiitcr,  iiiiproper  CX" 
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poaure,  and  the  like,  will  now  and  tlicn 

Sroduce  abortion.  Anv  ihiuj;  whatever,  in- 
eed,  Uiat  sfriuusly  alf(>i:l«  tlie  liL'sUtli  of  tlic 
animal  in  general,  or  the  Hiatc  of  tlie  repro- 
ductive orgaiu)  in  purtieular,  niay  do  bo. 
But  aliurlion  cecum  again  and  nja;ain  wben 
no  iueh  causes  as  tliose  eniuuerattMl  eon  Ih> 
tnio^d.  'i'tiD  dideosc,  if  sueli  it  may  be 
called,  as  wc  think  it  may,  \a  even  said  to 
be  infeelioui.  No  sooner  does  it  show  it- 
self in  one  uniiuat  tliaii  it  a  seen  in  another, 
and  annthcr,  till  it  has  spread  over  the  most 
part  of  the  cowhouse.  Some  say  tbut  is  to 
DO  attribut4Ml  to  tlie  odour  arising  from  the 
things  evacuaU>d.  Possibly  it  may  lie  so,  there 
is  nothing  unrc!a.sonable  in  tlie  su|)|M>!iition  ; 
for  although  we  cannot  perceive  llie  smell, 
nor  account  for  \U  pt>culiar  intluence,  it  is 
still  quite  within  possibility  that  such  un 
odour  does  exisl^  liavin;{  tlie  flower  attri- 
buted to  it.  Tliere  can  lie  no  j^reat  harm, 
however,  in  aclin-;  as  iJ'  we  werv  imsurcd 
tliat  the  ini»i;hief  has  its  origin  in  the  source 
to  commonly  supposed,  provided  we  do  not 
shut  our  eyc-s  to  any  other  which  accident 
or  investigation  iiuiy  reveal.  In  the  mcaii- 
tiine,  the  number  ol  abortions  may  bo 
diniinished  by  carefully  avoiding  all  tliosu 
causes  which  are  known  to  be  cajmble  of 
produciiij^  it.  Let  the  cows  be  rojrularly 
fed ;  let  tlieir  fwKl  be  gooti,  and  in  proficr 
quantities ;  let  them  have  water  as  ohen  as 
they  will  take  it;  avoid  suildcn  exposure  to 
cold  or  heat ;  and,  aljove  all,  let  the  vmw- 
bouse  be  well  venlilaleil.  Prohibit  all 
manner  of  rough  u.sii^e  on  the  juirt  of  those 
who  look  alV'r  tlie  cows,  whether  they  be 
pregMant  or  not.  If  any  of  them  a>-ciimulat4] 
neah  too  rapidly,  gradually  reduce  their  al- 
lowance; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
become  eiuaciat4?d,  discover  the  cause,  anil 
remedy  it,  always  by  slow  degrees.  Sudden 
chani;es  in  the  matter  or  mode  of  feeding 
should  als<i  lie  avoided.  The  same  sort  of 
diet  does  not  agree  i-<|uiJlv  well  with  uU  the 
cows ;  and  this,  in  general,  is  indicate<l  by 
nndue  relaxation,  or  constifiatinu  of  the 
liowela :  this  should  be  watchiNl,  and  re- 
]iu>ve<l  at  once.  Attention  to  these,  and 
■Viy  other  minor  circuiiLstunri%  will  amply 
Mfiav  the  projirietor  for  tin-  little  additional 
trouble, 

"  That  improper  or  too  little  foo<l,"  says 

Mr.  Lindsay,    "  is   a   prominent   cause*    of 

alKirlion,   is  strongly  iiiilii-utitl   by  the  fol- 

K        lowing  fai'Is.     A  friend  of  mine,  a  res^KTt- 

I       able  grazing  fanner,  kept  a  dairy  of  tweiity- 

I       two    cow*,    t4.<n    of  which    slip|M>d    calf   at 

■  ditfurent  periods  of  fiarturition.     Tlie  tum- 
H      mcT  had  Ikwii  very  unfavourable  in  every 

■  rwiicct,  both  as  reganlc<l  the  grounil  where 
B     tiio  cows  were  pwtured,  and  in  getting  in 

■  tha  haj  crop.     lie  liad  litxlr  or  no  hay  of 


the  last  year's  growth,  and  the  hay  of 
rear  when  cut  into  was  in  a  very  bail  stat«| 
but  as  he  luul  no  other,  be  was  obliged 
give  it  to  his  cattle.     I'hc  cons(^quenee  wt 
as  mentioniMl  above ;  and  iMisides,  iniioy  ( 
liis  stock  die<l  of  various  disorders ; 
many  of  those  which  rccovi-rcd  rcmiiii] 
long  weakly." 

"  The  most  common  cause  of  aliortiim  in 
cows,"  says  White,  "  is  improijcr  feeding 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  iK-lbre  they 
arc  turned  to  pasture.  The  filthy  pond- 
water  tliey  ai-e  olVen  comjiellcHl  to  drink, 
and  feeiliug  on  the  rank  fog-grass  of  October  _ 
and  NovcuiIkt,  especially  when  cove 
with  hoar  frost,  are  likewise  fri'quent  < 
of  miacarriago.  I  rciiit'iiilHT  a  farm^ 
Berkeley,  in  (ilouco.storshii-e,  which  i  ^^^ 
a  striking  proof  of  the  iniurii^  of  sta^rnant' 
poiid-wat4."r,  imprcgiiate<l  with  iliiiig  uimI 
urine.  This  farm  had  be<Mi  given  up 
three  fanners  successively,  in  coiise<|uen 
of  the  losses  they  sustained  through  abort 
in  their  cattle,  tlieir  not  iK'iiig  in 
(that  Ls,  not  conceiving),  red  water, 
other  di.s<-a.scs.  At  length  a  Air.  Dimmer 
atU-r  suiTering  considerably  in  his  live  i 
for  the  first  five  vears,  siispecteil  thi 
water  of  his  ponils,  wliich  wiu  extr 
Ultliy,  mi<;ht  be  the  cause  of  the  niis<'1 
lie  thcreKire  iliig  three  wells  u]h>ii  his  liiriiii 
and  having  fem-ed  round  the  |Kinds  to  |>i 
vent  his  cattle  from  drinking  there,  cauj 
them  to  lie  supplieil  with  well  water, 
stone  troughs  enx-ted  for  the  piir|x>sc;  aui 
from  this  moment  his  live  st<M'k  lH-giui 
thrive,  Im-aine  uncomiuniily  bciillliy, 
the  iiiiality  of  the  butler  imd  cheese 
on  bis  bum  was  greatly  improvol,  I| 
should  lie  observed,  that  on  tliLs  fiu-m  tl^^ 
cattle  were  regularly  fe<l  with  giKxl  haji 
during  tlic  winter,  and  kept  in  gooil 
turc  in  summer :  so  that  there  cannot  exi( 
a  doubt  that  the  losses  sustained  by  Ht 
Dimmery  were  entirely  attributable  to 
uuwhoh^some  water  the  aiiiimils  were  eon 
pelletl  to  drink." 

"  In  onler,"  adds  Mr.  White,  "  to  slu 
that  the  aivident  of  warjiing  may  arise  fn 
a  vitiated  stale  of  the  digestive  organs, 
shall  here  notice  a  few  circunistane<'s  tuiMii 
ing  to  corrolxirate  this  opiniim.  In  Jiuiua 
1782,  all  the  cows  in  the  possession 
fanner  D'f^uruse,  near  (irandvilliers,  in 
Picardy,  mi.simrrictl.  The  |)criinl  at  which 
tlicy  waqMsl  was  alioiit  the  fourth  or  lilth 
inoiilh.  'Ilie  Hi'vident  was  attributed  U> 
tlic  excessive  beat  of  the  pnvi-<ling  summer  | 
but  a<  the  water  they  were  in  tlm  habit 
drinking  was  extremely  b:ul,  and  ihc^  ha 
Imh'Ii  kept  uiKMi  oat,  wheat,  and  r\r  ♦tra« 
it  ap{>ears  to  me  more  probable  lliiil  iIm 
greM  qututity  of  straw  tiioy  were  olAigt: 
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to  aat  in  onler  to  obtain  sufficient  nourisb- 

MBt,  ^iJ  the  injury  nistsinefl  by  the  tliird 

iliMrti  in  exprcMiog  the  fluid  part!)  of  the 

MttieHted   maM,  together  with   the  luve 

mmtitj  at  water  tliej  probably  drank  whDc 

ti!^  upon  this  dry  fboa,  was  the  real  cauK 

uf  their  nusearrying.    A   fanner  at  Cha- 

roatia,  oat  of  a  durv  of  twenty-eight  cows, 

kad  it»tten  slip  ealj'  at  different  peiiodii  of 

patatioo.     Ilie  summer  had  been  very  dry, 

lod  during  the  whole  of  tliia  seiuon  they 

W  bwo  paatnred  in  a  muddr  {>laoc,  which 

m  flondod  by  the  Seine.     Bere  the  cows 

woe  |!cntTBlly  up  to  their  knees  in  mud 

natvitcr,  and  feeding  on  crowfoot,  ruaheM, 

lal  the  like.     Tart  of  the  stork  liad  re- 

waA)\»t  \\  brought fitnn Lower  Normnndy, 

■Im  they  had  all  been  affeet«d  witli  indi- 

priino  by  feodine  upon  lucerne^  from  the 

iftBti  of  which  they  had  been  relieved  by 

Ikt  tpoatauo   of  paunching.     In  one,  the 

apoMg  naile  was  huge  enouch  to  admit 

tw  hanil  fcr  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 

At  food;  the  re*t  were  operated  on  with  a 

la  1789,  all  the  cows  in  the  parish 

|if  BeaiilitTi.  n«ar  Mantes,  miscarried.     All 

I  oi  this  pariah  wu  so  stiff  as  to  hold 

lor  a  cwidnrtble  time ;   and  as  a 

«f  rain  fell  that  year,   the 

tic* a  long  time,  and  at  swverid 

iy   inundated,   on  which 

sour  and  rank.    Tbe«>, 

•  circumstances  which  have 

my  own  observation,  plainly 

'  iIm  kMoiitg  csows  on  food  tlmt  is  de- 

■t  in  imtntion,  and  difficult  of  digestion, 

■  ooe,  V  not  the  principal,  cause  of  tticir 

mmmrrjim^    It  ia  statec  by  Mr.  Ilandwin, 

ttat  fetifi^g  in  |w>liiPii|  when  covered  with 

■yte  (hat.  Km  been  observed  to  occasion 

ikiriion  in  these  animals." 

If  tliB«  be  any  probability  of  a  cow  mis- 

Uiiji^g   from    exposure    to    any  of   the 

■■iMaii  eantca  already  enumerated,  let  her 

by  aD  means  be  put  apart  from  the  oilier^ ; 

mdktaridlful  person  attend  to  the  evil 

froi  which  ahe  u  expected  to  suffer.    li' 

llv  iffvoaeh  of  abortion  be  evident,  blccd- 

hfg  may  be  had  recourse  t<> ;  for  if  it  do  not 

alnrtioii,  it  will  yet  do   no  harm 

I  h  tak«  place.     Wnen  there  arc  any 

symptoms  of  aljortiou,  they 

y  the    same    as    tluitie  whicn 

t  ilieiMelTCs  in  ordinary  labour,  with 

kaacxaeptiun  of  tlieir  being  leas  morkciL 
Pkia^f  '  ■   cow-hduse  is  resorted 

to  aa»'  iL'ims  of  preventing  the 

MKad  of  ahuTUou :  tor,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
■Mkn,  aad  th^  like,  an-  burned  for  the 
tm*ttm»  €iA  ies-\  odour.     We  have 

■je  (if  tlic  practice 
Willi   I  Ik.'  linudlesl  success; 


lof  ahuTUou 
n,  aad  th^ 
I  oddest 
wnwr  seea  a  i  '■■ 
Mag  atlcwieii 


it  M  otnriniis  that,  if  carried  lM>Ti>nd  a 
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certain  point,  it  may  produce  the  very  evil 
it  is  intendeil  to  remove  or  mitigate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  bLilory 
of  this  complaint,  tliat  those  cows  that  have 
once  miscarried  are  jmrticularly  liable  to  do 
so  a^'n  at  the  same  period  of  their  suc- 
ceeding pregnancy.  Greater  care  is  thcrc- 
fopc  requisite  to  guard  against  those  causes 
which  do,  or  are  sumwsea  to,  excite  it.  The 
treatment  of  abortion,  when  it  does  take 
place,  differs  not  from  that  adopted  in  rases 
of  parturition,  only  that  the  cow  which 
miscarries  should  be  removed  witit  all  that 
belongs  to  her  from  among  pregnant  cows. 

If  the  signs  of  approai-hing  aliortion  bo 
discovered  early,  the  iiccidcnt  may  some- 
times be  prevented.  If  tlie  cow  is  in  good 
condition,  then  immediately  let  it  be  bled 
to  the  extent  of  five  or  si.\  quarts,  and  the 
IhjwcIs  opened  with  lialf  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  three  or  four  drams  of  aloes  in  powder, 
or  as  mmiy  ounces  of  castor  oil,  a<lmini8tcred 
in  a  quart  of  gruel ;  but  if  the  cow  is  in 
very  poor  condition,  and  the  miworriage  is 
anticipated  from  her  having  been  exposed 
to  cold,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
avoid  blee<ling,  and  give  her  a  warm  gruel 
drink,  with  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  it.  If 
al\er  this  abortion  does  tidiu  place,  let  her 
be  kcj)t  in  a  con\fortablc  place  by  herself; 
and  if  the  after-birth  has  not  pa.ssed  off,  lot 
no  injuilicious  and  unnecessary  adminis- 
tration of  violent  forcing  medicines,  such  as 
cajisicum  or  hellebore,  oe  given.  JJaturei 
with  a.  little  assistance,  is  generally  c()ual  to 
the  ]>erfect  restoration  of  the  animal. 

Abortion  in  the  Sheep.     Ewes  arc  much 
subject  to  abortion,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  accidents  they  are  liable  to,  such 
us  fright,  overdriving,  being  worried  or  run 
with  dogs,  a  remarkable  inst.inee  of  which 
came  under  my  own  observation.     A  jKR'k 
of  bounds,  in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  got  among 
a  flock  of  sheep  belonging  to  u  fanner,  and 
so  hurrieil  and  alarmed  them,  thut  thirty 
out  of  a  flock  of  two  hundred  ewe*  prema- 
turely dropped  their  lumbs.     It  is  Uie  siune 
in  sheep  as  in  the  other  cases  of  domestic 
animals, — scarcify  of  food,  and  exposure  to 
severe   cold,  having   u   great   tendency   lo 
moke    the    ewes    prematurelv   droji    their 
lambs,  or  produce  tlicm  wcAly  nnd  crip- 
pled at  the  full  time ;  and  nltliougb  there 
may  be  a  little  danger  in  givinj?  too  much 
foo<l,  such  as  allowing  them  to  feed  all  the 
winter  on   turnips,   the  danger   is   trifling 
conipart-d  with  the  starving  system.  (MUier.) 
AJIOKTIVE.     A  term  upiilied  by  gar- 
deners anil  farmers  to  flowers,  seed.s,  and 
fruits,  which  do  not  come  to  maturity.  >n 
consequence  of  external   injury  from   the 
weather,    from    insects,    or    other    causes 
affecting   their  gi-owfh.     Titus  fruit  oCVeiW  j 
B  4 
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becomes  abortive,  in  conjo<^iiencc  of  cold 
winils  or  froats  iu  spring  cbei'king  tlic  flow 
of  the  nutritive  juices;  and  al'ter  loxinj;  il« 
healthy  colour  it  shriveU,  and  falln.  The 
same  effects  arise  when  the  leaves  of  fruit- 
branches  are  devoured  Vjy  caterpillars,  or 
the  fruit-«tallc!<  sucked  by  insect*  {Ap/iiHes, 
Cocci,  &C-).  The  only  preventives  are  shel- 
tering from  cold,  and  destroyin>;  the  insects. 
ABORTIVE  CORN.  A  distemper  in 
sTain,  first  mentioned  by  M.  Tillet.,  in  a 
Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Academy  of  Bourdeaux.  This  distemper, 
said  that  inpeninus  naturalint,  shows  it«clf 
long  before  hiu-vest,  when  the  stalk  is  not 
above  eighteen  inches  high  ;  and  may  be 
known  by  a  deformity  in  the  stalks,  the 
leaves,  the  cars,  and  even  in  the  grain.  The 
sterna  of  abortive  com  plants  arc  generally 
shorter  than  those  of  nealthy  ones  of  the 
same  kind  and  age :  tliey  are  crooked  and 
knotted,  the  leaves  being  commonly  of  a 
bluish  green  colour,  curunl  up  in  varioiu 
forms,  Aomclinies  turned  like  wafer-cakes, 
and  often  rolle<l  in  a  Fjural  form.  The  cars 
have  very  little  of  thcu'  natural  form  :  they 
arc  lean,  withered,  and  show  verv  imj>erfect 
rudiraent.1  of  either  the  chsitT  or  grain. 
These  appearances  are,  however,  onlv  to  be 
observed  in  plaat.s  that  arc  highly  iirseosed. 
Tlie  stalks  are  often  pretty  straight,  the 
leaves  but  little  curled,  and  the  chalf  toler- 
ably well  formed ;  but  instead  of  inclosing 
a  small  embryo,  white  and  so(\  at  the  sum- 
mit, it  contains  only  a  green  kernel,  termin- 
ating in  a  fKiint.,  not  unlike  a  young  pea 
when  forming  in  its  pod.  These  nl)ortive 
kernels  have  two  or  tW-c  jKiints  very  visible, 
and  ai"e  formed  in  a  manner  as  if  two  or 
three  kernels  were  juine<l  together  at  the 
base.  When  tliey  are  ripe,  or  rather  when 
dried  up,  they  grow  black,  and  resemble  the 
Medn  o(  cockle  to  mucli,  that  farmers  who 
Ve  not  aoijuainted  with  this  distemper  often 
eonfound  abortive  wheat  with  the  seeds  of 
that  weed.  It  is  »upp<ise<l  by  the  author 
just  mentione<l,  that  this  disease  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  pertorations  of  insects,  as  he 
IwrceivtMl  on  the  sickly  plants  small  drops 
of  a  very  limjiid  liquor,  which  he  imagined 

trv  ' natcil  sap. 

S.     A  tcnn  employed  by  some 

oil! ii  the  Jirinnm,  Arrmt  itenlu,OT 

wild  oat ;  and,  by  otliers,  fur  llie  Orvbnt,  or 
bin<.T  vetch. 

AHKOTANI'M.  and  ADONIUM.    The 
plant  Southernwo<«l ;  wliicli  sec. 

AUSCi:S.S.  (Latin,  abtcetauA.)  In  Vete- 
rinary Surgery,  ai'ircumsrrilxMlravity  in  an 
aniiiiiil,  r-nniHining  ninltcr.  Tlie  de|>o!.ition 
of  matter  in  a  solid  part  of  the  IkxIv  is 
^■^dMjrs  preceded,  and  in  some  degree  ac- 
^^■bpUMd,    hj  Inflammation,      "no   hx-al 

El_ 
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symptoms  are,  pain  on  pressure,  heat,  Rwellal 
ing,  hardness,  and,  where  it  can  Jh? 
redness.      These  are  easily  recognised,   isi 
proportion  as  the  inllamt.>d  part  is  near  th«l 
external  surface.     If  the  jiart  in  which  an' 
absce.ss  it  about  to  fonii  lie  .soft,  yielding, 
and  well  supplit^  with  blocsl,  it  soon  softens 
and    points,  the  pain   diminishes,  the  skin^H 
liccomes  thin,  atluid  is  felt  Ihictuating  und(V^| 
it,  and  by  and  by  the  skin  hurst-s  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  drops  out,  and  the  matter  escjt|ies. 
What  is  called  the  process  of  granulation 
juccee<ls  to  thi.s ;  and,  provided  the  matter 
be  completely  evacuate*!,  and  the  oulJel  lie 
such  as  not  to  retain  any  that  may  fonsj 
8ubse<nientiy,  the  cavity  soon  fills  up. 

Sucii  are  the  iiillcrent  stages  of  an  iirdl 
nary  abscess.  The  general  health  of  ths 
animal  is  rarely  afl'ect<'<l ;  but  if  an  absci 
form  in  a  dense  unyielding  texture,  in 
part  which  cannot  without  much  difficultf 
nccommoilate  itself  to  an  increas*?  of  volume, 
then  the  Bwelliagmay  be  less,  but  the  animal 
will  endure  a  great  deal  more  pnin.  llie 
irritation  indeed  is  sometimes  so  great,  from 
this  cause,  as  to  induce  fever,  and  e\'en 
death ;  and  lienoe  the  foruiut  ion  of  an 
abscess  in  the  ftMit  of  an  irritaltle  horse  is 
not  an  unfrequcnt  cause  of  di'ath.  During 
the  deposition  of  the  matter  in  such 
we  have  general  symptoms  adde<l  to  thi 
termed  local.  Tliere  is  loss  of  appeti' 
thirst,  a  hot  skin,  iiuick  and  harti  puli 
constipattHl  bowels ;  ni  short,  the  animal  is 
fevered.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  a  part 
remote  from  the  surface,  it*  presence  is  not 
easily  recogni.sed.  The  general  pruet itioner 
has  liere  an  iwlvantage  over  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  expres,sed  fi-dings  of  the 
patient,  and  the  o<-ciisional  slight  shivering 
(its  which  accompany  Uie  formation  of  mat- 
ter, are  guides  which  tlie  veterinary  surgeon 
can  rarely  or  never  command.  The  shiver- 
ing, if  it  occurs,  |HUises  umjbserved,  and  the 
animal  can  give  no  acctmnt  of  himself;  dis- 
section,  therefore,  sometimes  reveals  large 
abscewes,  whose  existence  was  not  even 
■lupected  during  liie.  Fortunately  these 
are  not  frequent. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  that 
well  illustrates  the  presenativo  principle  of 
a  living  being,  that,  unless  there  l>e  some 
mechanical  ol>stAclc,  as  in  the  cas<'  of  the 
horse's  foot,  the  matter  always  seeks  its  «: 
by  an  external  opening.  l/this  were  not 
law  in  the  animal  economy,  and  if  the  inatt«r 
were  to  spread  indiscriminately  on  all  siden" 
it  might  not  only  accumulate  to  an  enor- 
m"iis  extent,  and  produce  much  destruction, 
but  by  encro«-hing  ujion  vital  orcans,  it 
mi|;lit  be  a  very  fn'<|uent  cause  of  death, 
llic  ifi»lanci>s  of  such  a  thing  hapjvning  are 
rare;  but  they  arc  easily  accounte<l  firr  by 
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«r  some  roechauical  obstacle 
the  MiMorbeotf  could  not  overcome. 
Whf  an  absceas  should  point  at  one  pitrt 
nthtr  Umo  Mkothor,  a  truly  wonderful ;  but 
'»  k  DM  more  »"  (tmn  almost  every  other 
Muui  of  iinpor'  '  ^ulunllJ<.vo^'>mv■ 

Wr■•Jr•Uefn|'r  :>  it ;  but,  in  truth. 

Is  pcTDehrc  that  'wii  \r  liie  ca«e,  and  thnt 
bemwe  it  wuiild  have  iteea  wnuig  bad  it 
WeB  otbenrue,  it  ••  iar  u  «c  ran  procec<l. 
Wc  kooir  that  tite  •baorbcnta  rt-movc  a 
jmum  «t  iliU  mde  of  the  cavity  wliich  \i 
mt  to  the  external  surfiuH: ;  but  we  do  not 
\aam  w^mx  urges  them  ti>  act  on  that  side 
m  (Miutpce  to  any  other ;  and,  perhapsi, 
is  a  icirtaaU  |»oint  of  view,  we  need  not 
COT  la  UM>w* 

Aa  ttmaea  ofibaeem  may  in  general  bo 
OwhI  la  an  injury  done  to  the  texture  of 
t  lart,  or  to  the  intnxluction  of  some  forei^ 
■MiaMe  hy  which  it  iii  irritated.  In  the 
(hnncr,  llw  fonnation  of  matter  is  a  port  of 
tW  nooai  bjT  which  the  injury  is  repaired ; 
ia  tat  laucr,  it  becomes  noceatary  to  inter- 
fme%  \hmA  laartiaiMe  mediuin  between  the 
~  parta  and  the  irritating  sub- 
t  the  aame  means  serve  to  cxjjel 
a.  TViBS  a  •cTcre  bruise,  the  insertion  o{  a 
than,  a  mA,  or  any  similar  agent,  loay  be 
foOnwnl  by  an  akacca*. 
Tfe  tttumait  of  an  ordinary  abaresa  is 
Mcyral  rule,  the  fnaltor 
PC  .13  soon  as  diii-ovorwl. 

\  fcwad-fliouMrrtHl  luntct  be  \xm;A,  and 
lie  made  sufliciently  Iar(;e ; 
'stiU  more  conseijucnce,  let  it 
hi  at  the  knrot  port  of  the  tumour,  in  order 
Ite  iba  avity  may  lie  c<implek-ly  ami  <-on- 
Hmtij  draiaed.  The  general  pmotitioner 
hat  anne  mtuiiIc  uImjuI  malunj;;  an  urtilii'itU 

ri  xjd  reasons.     IJis  pa- 

'  '-t  more  than  a  tedious 
onr  >luu  is  thinner,  and  conse- 

VBi:  iral  outlet  is  sooner  formed. 

Bat  to  the  bunc,  and  the  do",  and  still  more 
in  tha OS,  the  skin  is  thiik,  its  removal  pro- 
pvtiaaally  alow,  and  the  natural  process  is 
Mh  labous  and  paiufid.  It  is,  therefore, 
hcHS'  both  for  the  animal  and  his  owners, 
to  hare  an  artificial  outlet  made  for  the 
■tfltr  a*  aooo  as  the  abscess  is  brought  to 
thml,cither  natarally.or  by  the  application 
<f  a  hraa  poultice.  Little  more  is  necessary 
lh««  lo  k«ep  the  part  denn ;  trim  the  luiir 
fr«a  iha  ai^ea  of  the  orifice,  and  by  apply- 
I'.Jard,  prevent  llic  acrid  dL«ch.irjje 
_  to,  and  mnoving  the  hair 
I  the  tkin  beneath.  Let  no  pretender 
Aiff  the  cavity  with  a  caudle.,  or  tent  of  tow, 
■r  rowdk  or  aj.  All  these  in- 

M&nt  with  na^  .  prevent  the 

MMpe  of  the  uiaiKT,  iwixmic-  fistula,  and 
MImt  Bvila,  often  fiar  more  aerious  than  the 
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original  abscess.  If  the  cnvitv  do  not  fill 
up  so  rea<iilv  as  might  be  expected,  allow 
the  animal  a  little  more  nourishing  food  tliaii 
that  recommended  for  invalids ;  and  inject 
once,  or  even  twice  a  day,  a  liniment,  coni- 
jKjsed  of  etpinl  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  sweet  oil ;  or,  if  the  matter  dischargc-il, 
instead  of  l)eing  thick,  pale  yellow,  nn<l 
witliout  smell,  be  dark-colourc<l,  varicsated, 
and  smell  offensively,  a  Milulion  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  one  to  three  drarhms  of  nitre  in 
.six  ounces  of  water,  may  Ixj  used. 

A  hernial  tumour  has  been  mistaken  fur 
an  abscess;  and,  in  consequence,  the  black- 
smitli  hiui  plunged  a  lancet  into  the  put,  or 
inserte<l  a  rowel.  This  is  a  most  unlikely 
mistake  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  make. 
The  heat,  the  pain,  the  rigidity,  and  the 
sitiiotJon  of  an  abscess,  would  1h.>  sullicient 
to  di.stinguish  it  from  a  hernial  swelling.  If 
there  be  met  with  a  tumour  without  heat  or 
pain,  very  compressible,  clastic,  and  situated 
on  the  belly,  the  veterinary  surgitin  would 
pronounce  it  a  rupture,  or  hernia ;  and  of 
course  would  never  dream  of  touching  it 
with  the  lancet.  —  Miller. 

AHSCIS.SION.  The  act  of  cutting  or 
lopping  off. 

AB.SINTinUM  (Greek  a<i^v9tov,  from 
n,  not,  and  i/.o'fliic,  plcaiiant).  1.  The  com- 
mon Wormwo(xl  (Arttmuia  AbtaUhimn). 
'i.  A  section  of  the  genus  Artemina.  See 
Wormwood. 

ABSORBENT  SOILS.  Such  soils  as 
imbibe  water.  Sec  Eabtu,  the  use  of,  to 
vegetation. 

^VUSORUENTS.  In  veterinary  medi- 
cine, those  drugs  are  termed  alisorbents  tliat 
are  given  infcrnallv  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralising  any  acid  which  forms  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  in  conse<pieDce  of  ini- 
{mired  digestion.  Prepared  chalk  is  gene- 
rally used  for  tliis  purpose.  Those  medicines 
are  likewise  temie<l  absorbents  which  lu-c 
applied  externally  for  absorbing  moisture. 
Armenian  bole,  calamine.  Hour,  and  the  like, 
arc  employed  in  this  way.  ITiey  arc  some- 
times dusted  Iwtween  fouLj  of  the  skin  when 
gttlletl,  and  raw  from  friction,  blisters,  or 
grease.  They  arc  likewise  u.seful  in  canker 
of  the  horse's  foot,  foul  in  the  foot  of  cattle, 
foot-rot  in  sheet),  and  sores  between  the 
toes  of  dogs ;  and  they  arc  beneficial  in  some 
forms  of  mange,  in  staying  bleeding,  and 
assisting  the  cure  of  a  penetrated  joint. 

Absobbbrti.  In  veterinary  physiology, 
a  clnss  of  vessels  whose  office  it  is  to 
convey  the  product  of  digestion,  and  the  re- 
sidue of  nutrition  into  the  circulation,  to  be 
mixed  with  and  repair  the  waste  of  tbu 
blood.  They  ore  ilividcd  into  lacteals  and 
Ivmphaties.  The  former  are  all  silimted  in 
tie  cavity  of  tlic  belly ;  and  by  exVteuteV^ 
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mlntile  mouths,  opening  on  the  inner  nurfiice 
of  the  ntumach  mid  intestines,  they  rpreive 
the  nutritious  portion  of  the  food,  auil  carry 
it  to  «  veiwel  whirl)  runs  niong  the  Ictl  aide 
of  tlie  itpine,  anil  which,  in  ita  turn,  empties 
itself  in!*)  the  left  jnjrular  Tein.  The  (ym- 
phalirji  are  ilistrilnite<l  over  every  portion  of 
the  frame,  at  least  over  every  portion  that 
oonlAins  IiIimmI.  Their  different  bran<'heii 
ore  no  minute  and  so  numerous,  that  a  cele- 
brated anatomist  who  utt<'mptod  their  di.n- 
seclion,  is  said  to  have  thniwn  down  his  knife 
in  despair,  cixclaiminp,  "  that  the  l>o<ly  h 
entirely  eomposeil  of  ubsorhcntj."  The  use,'* 
of  the  lymphatics  arc,  to  remove  the  residue 
of  nutrition ;  anil  when  the  supply  of  ftiod  is 
deficient,  to  remove  sueh  portions  of  the 
body  as  can  be  8parc<l  and  i-onvertcd  into 
blood.  It  is  they  that  effect  the  removal  of 
parts  which  disappear  without  the  action  of 
external  aj^nts.  ITie  lymphatli-s  ultimately 
empty  their  contents  into  the  same  vessel  as 
the  liu-l<-als;  and  they  follow,  in  their  dirtri- 
buliim  through  the  Ixxly,  the  same  course 
as  the  veins.  In  the  horse  they  are  liable  to 
a  disoa.<ic  termed  farcy ;  and  in  all  animals 
they  are  frequently  iullame<l  in  the  neiph- 
bourhiKMl  of  a  sore.  The  absorbents,  both 
locteals  and  lymphatics,  are  very  dclicjite  in 
their  sidc.^  nearly  transparent,  have  nume- 
rous valves  which  compel  their  contents  to 
flow  only  in  one  direction  ;  and  their  larger 
trunks  have  numerous  glandular  bodies  on 
them.  The  use  of  these  glands  is  not  well 
known  ;  but,  from  one  or  two  i-ircumstanccs, 
it  would  ap[>ear  that  they  have  to  produce 
some  change  on  the  ifiiid  which  passes 
through  them  before  it  is  fit  to  mingle  with 
tlie  lilood. 

AUSORPTION.  An  important  process 
in  vegetable  physiology.  As  plants  arc  not 
fumisheil  with  any  individual  organ  similar 
to  the  raoutli  of  animals,  how,  it  may  be 
aske<l,  do  they  effect  the  intriMluetion  of  food 
into  their  Indies  ?  Is  it  by  the  general  sur- 
face of  tlicir  stem,  leaves,  or  roots,  or  by  any 
peculiar  port  of  these  f  Ky  whatever  part 
It  may  enter,  it  must,  at  any  rBt4.%  pass 
through  the  <-overing  of  the  outer  biirk  (rpi- 
(lemit),  which  the  earlier  phy.-iiologi.ats 
thought  it  could  not  do,  but  by  means  of 
porci  more  or  lc«  visiltle.  Yel  some  of 
them  descrilwd  the  outer  liiu-k  as  being  of  so 
dow  »nd  compai-t  a  texture,  that  the  eye, 
aided  even  Viy  the  best  microscojies,  was  un- 
able to  iliscover  in  it  the  slightest  vestige 
either  of  ixires  or  of  afiorturcs.  IJut  He<i- 
wig  and  i)c  (^andollc  dctecl<Kl  superficial 
pon-s  in  the  leaves  ut  least,  of  inanv  plants ; 
and  m  will  any  one  else,  who  will  be  at  the 
troulilr  of  reiH'nliiig  their  ol)»cr>utions  with 
tensiM  of  siuiUar  |>ower». 

'I'hr  next  dillieully  ww  with  r<>gard  to  tlM 
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outer  bark  (epidermii)  of  the  flower,  fnu 
and  root.  No  pores  liiuj  l>een  defecte<J  in 
the  flower  and  fruit,  though  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  refreshed  and  invigorato»l  by 
the  access  of  moisture  and  of  atniostihene 
air;  and  no  pores  ha<l  been  detected  in  the 
root,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  whole 
of  the  nourishment  whii'h  the  plant  derive* 
from  the  soil  must  of  nen'ssity  pass  through 
the  root.  It  was  also  evident  that  no  aliment 
«>uld  be  taken  up  by  the  jilant,  except  in 
the  state  of  a  lifjuid,  or  of  a  gas  —  that  is,  by 
absorption  or  by  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  M 
taken  up  into  the  animal  lacteals,  or  the  i  ~ 
into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  grecdine 
with  which  plants  absorb  water  was  tiQ 
ccived  and  ai^knowledge*!  even  in  the  earlia 
times,  and  even  by  men  who  were  not  boO 
nists.  Anacreon,  in  one  uf  his  little 
in  htmour  of  drinking,  mokes  the  very  I 
of  tlie  forest  drink  : 

'H  yi  fuXmtrm  wi'm, 

"  The  bltck  earth  drlnki,  uul  the  tnwi  drink  It ;" 
that  is,  the  moisture  whi<-h  it  contains. 

By  merely  immersing  in  water  a  plant 
almost  any  species  of  moss  that  has 
some   time   gathered,  or   long   exposed   to 
drought,  so  as  to  have  bad  its  leaves  shri- 
velled up,  the  moisture  will  immeilistely 
gin  to  penetrate  the  plant,  which  will  thercli 
resume  its  original  verdure ;  an  cxjierini 
which  proves  the  fact  of  the  entrance 
moisture  into  the  plant  through  the  oul 
Iwirk  (epidermh). 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  any  of 
moisture  thus  imlnljed  Imd  puss<'d  through 
the  root.  But  if  the  bulb  nf  a  hyiicinili  ilj 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  a  pla.'w  bottle  fill 
with  water,  so  as  that  the  smaJler  roots  ( 
diclei)  only  shall  be  immersed,  tlic  water 
is  impercei»til)ly  exhauste<l,  and  the  plant 
grows.  Toe  moisture  must,  c<jnse«piently, 
nave  raascil  through  the  root.  Plants  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
absorption  of  fluids  by  the  root,  from  tha 
infinite  nuinlier  of  little  absorliciit  fibuloitii 
pjionges  (jiponifiiilte),  in  which  the  fine  fibres 
of  the  root  terminate.  It  is  owing  to  this 
imjHirtant  proju-rty  that  the  scientific  gar- 
dener, in  the  trantqilanting  of  his  young 
trees,  or  the  scientific  and  ornamental 
planter,  in  the  transplanting  of  his  Irtn-s  of 
full  growth,  is  so  extremely  careful  to 
serve  entire  even  the  minutest  fibre* 
extremities  "f  the  root.  Sir  Henry  Sl4>ui 
I'lan/fr't  (juidf  has  taught  him  the  gru 
importani-e  of  these  little  organs. 

llidcH  iiistilnted  a  variety  of  expi>rimeBts 
to  show  the  absorbing  jxiwer  of  roots,  and 
the  force  with  which  it  acted;  as  diil  also 
Duliamel  nnd  Marriutte,  to  show  the 
sorbcnt  f>owcr  of   leaves.     But   the 
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it  ct  expefiineflto  open  ilie  ab- 
■rfceot  power  of  leave*  b  that  of  M.  Iloonet 
it  (icnrra,  wtioec  main  object  was  to  afu-cr- 
Uw  mhnkrr  the  abnorliing  nowcr  of  lioth 
i<aiMa  of*  leaf  mu  alike.  With  itiis  view 
It  MMcd  >  namU'r  •■!'  leaves  over  water,  wi 
■  dnt  Uwy  oo)v  floated  on  it,  but  were  not 
I;  sooi'-  H  c,  iin<l 

rithliie  >  i  lollie 


If  llteU-K 


tlie 
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lager  with  tlie  upper  iiirlUeu  ou  tlie  trater, 
At  akarfaiB^  po%r«r  of  the  up[HT  eurfucu 
tw  M  be  ««|panled  a*  Uic  greater ;  but  if 
t  iiiiimiit  itm  laJiln;  the  lonj^cr  with  tlie 
loArr  aariitce  on  liic  water,  then  the  ab- 
■  of  Um!  under  surtUec  wna  to  be 
I  ■■  the  greater.  Some  leaves  were 
lo  rvtitiii  liicir  verdure  the  longer 
tin  agutcaed  bj  the  upper  surface,  and 
«K  when  moisteniMt  by  the  under  sur- 
b<»:  ami  aoiDe  w«s«  indiUen-nt  to  llic  mutle 
nwhirhthay  wcx«apfiliedtothewuler.  liut 
IW  io&scaee  dedncible  from  the  whole,  nnd 
•oMtdiojilr  by  Bonnet,  wous  liiat 
dl  herb*  aUiorb  luuLiturc  chiefly 
W  ibe  ■pp*r  aurftoe,  and  the  leaves  of  trees 
caMjr  y*f  iIm  naSur  surface.  What  is  iJie 
t  at  thai  sin^fular  difTcrencc  between  the 
"ices  of  till-'  leaf  of  the  herls 
•ntof  tke  bee?  The  physiod  cjium;  uii^lit 
ba  ibe  eaaliBce  «f  a  ifrreater,  or  of  u  !imalIor 
'tffan»,  foiuul  in  the  leaves  of  the 
I  tmd  Ot»  ivapeetivi'Ir.  The  I'licmicol 
ewooUbetl'  ireof  affinity 

be(v«<'  orguiu  anil 

At  Said  afaanrlKT  Kmiaiuri  scorns  to  have 
h^m  eoatent  to  look  to  the  physical  cause, 
MMJy  rqganlinj;  the  lower  surface  of  lliu 
baf  at  tbo  trae  aa  bemg  endowed  with  the 
oufmatj  of  abaorbin);  moisture 
'  ibr  ibe  purpose  of  catcliin;;  the  us- 
cxbalations  which  miut  necessarily 
Mi  oualact  with  it  as  they  rise,  but 
I  MtK^  punibly  have  esca|ied  if  ulis«rl>- 
■UeaMhr  117  the  upper  surface,  owini;  to  the 
rapiility  of  their  ascent  at  an  in- 
Idcvalion;  and  regardiui;  (he  upper 
!  of  llir  leaf  of  the  herb  as  bvin)!  en- 
:,).  .1,  .._,  .,jj,^  nlworbinj;  jkiwit, 
ire  and  lln-  slow  OM-unl 
..  •  "••  •■  "il>      This  did  not 

U^'l  ' ct;  iiml  the 

W' ■  I  insulBcient., 

at  aat  IWHWHUUII;;  to  us  the  actual  pheno- 
■OMM  at  TqMiatian,  ihouj^h  the  fact  of  the 
abBTptiaii  gr  nmiatare  by  the  leal'  is  fully 


lt,^i9t\i"<  '1.  a  fog  hn]i[>ens  to 

11.1,  so  as  to  moisten 

of  iiic  1.  ;ivi-s  pUnta  Iw-jrin  to 

to  resume  thcjr  verdure  long 

aaj  tDoiature  can  have  jicnetrated  to 

rwoia.     H«no«  it  follown  iucon(<»(ably, 
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cither  iJuit  moisture  baa  been  absorbed  by 
the  leaf,  or  that  e.\liiUutii>n  has  been  suihleuly 
stopped  by  closing  (he  porei*  of  the  leaf,  or 
lioth.  The  eflicjicy  of  rain  and  of  artilii-ial 
waterings  moy  Ijc  o^vounted  for  partly  on 
the  same  principle  ;  for  tliey  have  not  aJwavs 
penetrateil  to  the  root  when  they  are  fiiuud 
to  have  given  freshness  to  the  plant  by  either 
or  both  of  tlie  processes  j  ust  all  ude<  I  lo.  The 
moisture,  then,  that  enlers  the  plant  »s  au 
aliment,  is  taken  up  by  means  of  the  |xircs; 
or,  in  default  of  visible  pores,  morvly  by 
means  of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  outer 
bark  (fpidrrmit),  not  only  of  the  ruil  and 
leaf,  but  oflen,  as  it  is  to  be  believed,  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant  also,  at  least  when 
they  arc  in  a  soft  and  succulent  st^tte. 

It  is  to  the  modem  improvements  in  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  and  to  them  alone,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
functions  of  the  leaves  of  pluiils,  and  of  llieir 
analogical  rcK'mblance  to  (he  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, it  being  now  proved  indisputably  (hat 
the  leaves  of  plants  not  only  contain  air, 
but  do  both  intiolc  and  respire  it.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  I'riestley  that  they  inhale 
it  cliietly  by  tlie  upper  surface ;  and  it  baa 
been  shown  by  Saassure  that  their  inhaling 
power  de|>en<ls  entirely  upon  the  integrity 
of  their  orgiiiiisiition.  A  bough  of  Cnrtiu 
Opunlin,  detiicheil  from  the  plant  and  placed 
in  an  nlniospherc  of  common  air,  inhaled  in 
the  cours<;  of  a  night  four  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  ;  but  when  placed  in  a  similar  at- 
mosjihere,  after  being  cut  (o  piei'es  and 
|>ounde<l  in  a  mortar,  no  inhalation  took 
place.  Tlie  inhalation  of  air,  therefore,  is 
no  iloubt  effeited  by  the  jKjres  of  the  outer 
bark  (epiitcrmiii)  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  important  to  attend  particulnrly  to 
the  distinction  pointed  out  atiove,  that  it  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  root  which  is  endowc<l 
with  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishmeni, 
but  only  tlie  points  of  the  niot  fibres,  tern>e<l 
gpongelets.  Tlie  surface  of  the  root  whose 
outer  bark  has  acquired  a  certain  consisteiire 
does  not  al>sorb  tne  moisture  of  the  soil  in 
c<mtiu't  with  it ;  but  tlie  roots,  and  aUo  the; 
smallest  nsitlets,  constantly  lengthen  ut 
their  extremities  ;  and  tbe.se  extremities  are 
composed  of  a  fine  <  ellidar  ti.isue,  compiMl, 
spongy,  and  the  whole  newly  ilevelo])e<l, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  liygrosco- 
picul  faculty  proper  to  vegetable  ti-ssuc. 

M.  Carraiiori  (Degli  Orjfrini  Aistirbrnti) 
has  remarked  that  there  is  a  slight  ali- 
Borption,  either  by  the  surface  of  the  root", 
or  by  the  fugacious  hairs  with  which  the 
roots  of  young  plants  arc  often  furnisheil : 
but  this  effect  seems  owing  to  general  liy- 
grfiacopicity ;  and  he  himself  agrees  that 
this  absorpt  ion  is  extremely  feeble,  es|HH'iidly 
in  olil  and  woody  roots,  comparatWta^  Yi'tV.V\ 
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that  wliidi  takes  place  at  their  extremities, 
'lliese  cx|)eriinontj4,  liowcver,  are  not  mode 
with  such  nuiiulo  accuracy  as  to  enable  ua 
to  appreciate  thi«  comparijoii. 

When  we  cut  a  branch  of  a  tree  and 

fJunge  it  into  water,  its  woody  tiaimc  thus 
aid  bore  quickly  abiwrbs  a  quantity  of 
water;  and  in  ttiis  manner  is  the  liie  of 
branches  presen'cd  which  arc  kept  for  orna- 
mental puqxi^cs  1)ut  thii  effect  baa  a  limit. 
The  extremity  which  has  been  cut  and 
plunged  in  the  wat«r  is  not  renewed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  root ;  and  is,  consequently, 
more  or  less  quickly  altered  or  deteriorated 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  water.  We 
renew  its  action  by  cutting  off  the  rotting 
cxtrcmitT,  and  thus  place  a  new  and  healthy 
surihcc  m  contact  with  the  liquid.  The 
water  which  in  this  manner  penetrates  into 
the  woody  tissue  of  vegetables,  preserves 
their  existence,  at  least  for  a  certain  time, 
as  if  it  entered  by  the  spongelets.  Tliis  is 
the  same  tJiing,  we  may  rest  a-tiured,  in  these 
pbcnumi^no,  as  is  pre»ente<l  in  the  dcvclope- 
nient  nf  the  cuttings  of  trees,  which  arc  also 
nourished  in  general  only  through  the  water 
sucked  up  by  the  surface  of  their  denuded 
wood.  These  means  of  nutrition  are,  how- 
ever, accidental  or  artificial ;  and  absorption 
is  a  natural  ojieration  by  the  spongelets  in 
general,  or  by  the  suckers  in  some  vegetable 
parasites.  M.  Scnnebier  observed  that,  if 
we  divide  n  plant  into  three  parts,  the  roots 
as  far  as  the  crown,  the  stem  as  far  as  the 
branche-s  and  tjje  leafy  top,  then  plunge  the 
lower  enils  of  these  mto  water,  the  whole 
three  will  pump  up  a  (■ertain  quantity,  b\it 
the  lemfy  parts  more  than  the  others.  This 
abftorption  particularly  takes  plaice  at  the 
cut  surface,  where  the  woody  parts  are  laid 
bare. 

A  branch  of  raspberry  put  in  water  and 
exposc<l  to  the  sun  has  absorbetJ  a  hundred 
and  fifty  grains,  but  only  imbibed  eight 
grains  when  the  division  has  been  covered 
over  with  wax.  It  sucketi  up  no  more  when, 
having  the  divideil  part  c-overed,  it  was 
plunged  in  the  whole  of  its  length,  than  when 
only  a  short  zone  at  the  cxln-inity  was  im- 
mersed. ITiis  proves  that  the  outer  bark  is 
inipenetrnblc  to  water. 

The  wikkIy  iKirtitm,  when  laid  bare, sucks 
up  moisture  in  every  way ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  cut  a  branch  and  place  it  in  the 
water,  it  sucks  if  up,  cither  when  put  into 
it  by  the  tqiiKT  or  liy  the  lower  cut  part. 
The  habitual  or  upright  direction,  however, 
•p|>eani  to  ufliiT  certain  facilities  for  this 
more  than  an  inverse  one.  Tliis,  indiMil, 
.  from  the  obs<"rvatiim  of  M. 
'.  rfi  Bt>tan,{.i»\.);  foi  the 
>  mount  a  little  li>«i  high  in  the 
X.<d  in   an   inverse   diret^tion  ; 


secondly,  from  the  obsen-ation  of  commo 
gardeners,  luid  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  that,  in 
the  cuttings  uimle  in  an  inverse  manner,  it 
is  more  frequently  only  the  lower  buds  whio 
are  develojied,  and  not  the  higher  ones,  i 
happens  in  those  made  in  a  direct  manne 
It  IS  necessary,  in  order  to  render  tha 
experiments  comparative,  that  the  horizooti 
cuttings  l>e  made  equal ;  and,  as  we  we 
doubtful  whether  this  circumstance  had  1 
taken    into    consideration,    wc    made 
following    exfieriment :  —  We    placed 
branches  of  willow  in  water,  the  one  in  a 
direct  manner,  the  other  invcrtetl,  and  con-^ 
trived  in  stich  a  manner   that   these  t» 
absorbing  botlies  were  equal ;  but  the  brana 
which  was  placed  inverted  pushed  its 
a  little  slower  than  the  dirwt  one.     (Mil 
»ur  let  LerUicellet,  Ann.  det  Sf.  Nat~,  1  i 
Jan.,  pp.  18,  19.) 

The  wood  tends  not  only  to  absorb 
water  by  its  transverse  section,  but 
lengthways.    Thus  we  place<l  in  wafer  (ibid 
p.  4.)  a  branch  of  willow,  the  se<'tion  of  whic 
was  covered  with  mastii-,  but  which  had  ( " 
part   immersed   denuded  of   the   bark 
taking  off  a  cortical  ring  of  an  inch  in  leng 
This  branch  pushed  its  buds  ami  roots  i 
manner  similar  to  the  branches  which 
immerse<l  by  a  transverse  section. 

The  hygrometrical  power  of  wood  is  sno 
that  when  we  cxixise  it  to  tlie  air  it  < 
imbibes   the  surrounding    moisture ; 
when  preserved  in  shady  phuvs,  it  neve 
dries  of  itself.   Count  Rumfonl  (Mrm.  mr  I 
Bain  et  le  Charbon:  8vo,  Paris,  1812)  drie 
in  an  oven  a  piece  nf  wood  taken  from  t 
interior  of  a  beam  which  had  l>ccn 
tor  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  a  1 
ment,  and  observed  that  it  lost  al>out 
per  cent  of  its  own  weight ;  and  he  think* 
that  this  is  the  greatest  degree  of  natural 
desiccation  which  wood  can  attain  in  oa 
climate.     An  oak  fiiggot,  cxitosed  eighte 
months  in  tlic  air,  and  which  might  be  i 
ganlcd  as  excellent  wood  for  burning,  la 
twenty-four  per  cent.     The  same  exp 
menter  observcil  that,  when  chips  of  wo 
have  been  well  driccl  in  a  stove,  on  the! 
exiiosurc  to  the  open  air  they  very  frw? 
imliib<>  water.     If  these  I'hips  are  place<l  f 
twenty-i()ur  hours  in  a  r<K)m,  the  extren 
of  this  power  of  absorption  have  pP'ved  I 
be,  on  one  side,  tlie  Lombanlv  poplar,  who 
chips,  fiw  incho  long  by  six  line*  brr 
have  sucked  up  0*87  grains ;  and,  on 
other,  a  billet  of  oak  of  tlie  siune  dimension 
which  sucked  up   1--40  grains.     When 
same  chips  were  exjKiSiNl  for  eight  Hiiccewif 
days,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  increa 
in  weight  if  the  air  hail  reniaine<l  at 
same  temperature,  but  they  lost  In  weight  i 
the  air  became  more  licato<l.     This  exper' 
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then,  proTcs  tluit  the  absorption  is 
imid;  and  that  the  euuilibrium  it  attains 
TW  be  iletcnuined  by  the  surrounding  at- 
■Mpboe,  and  certainly  abo  by  its  own 
ijEPietriol  power. 

new  uecevaij  conditiotia  of  existence 
itwt  been  efloct«a  b/  the  organisation  of  the 
gfoagiietM  m  origans  of  suction,  and  by  the 
I  mtmt  et  tlie  water,  which  is  abundiuitly 
iSairA  orer  nature,  and  also  imprcgimted 
nth  their  principal  nouri^ihmeut. 

The  nature  of  the  station  of  the  spongelcts 
ii  iiiasitiMi  in  this,  that  the  choice  which 
(Wyteeni  to  make  of  the  matter  which  they 
iae/tt  iota  not  appear  to  be  determined  by 
the  atfml  wants  of  the  plant,  but  the 
AriEtf  il  leas  or  more  influenced  by  the 
Mtuiti/  tbe  liquids.  Hiua,  M.  Theodore 
tr  fkiwi  r  {R^h.  CAm^  ch.  8.)  found,  that 
tf  we  place  plants  in  water,  with  which  is 
r,  gum,  or  the  lilce,  the  simngelcts 

»  a  greater  proportion  of  water 

the  matetiala  which  arc  disiiolTed  in 
lot  tke  water  which  renuuned  ailcr  the 
I  more  saturated  than  before 
put  into  it.  Again,  if  we 
;  rooCa  mto  different  solutions,  they 
•o  much  the  wore  of  thciie  in 
t  Uk  ibiar  fluidity,  although  at  the 
E  aafdi  (olations  may  be  imurious 
to  Aa  pbnl;  aod  yet  will  they  absorb  a  less 
I  of  TOOOiu  matter,  although  this 
i  nutriti  ve  mat  crials.  Thus, 
!  fitnc4  (judvhaie  of  copper),  the  most 
of  the  siibftances  employed,  thev 
I  a  lar^  quantity,  but  a  very  small 
ftj  of  tbe  Kum,  which  is  not  injurious. 
I  we  placed  plants  in  solutions  of  gum, 
li  Afltscnt  degrees  of  thickseas,  we  found 
tfcat  tbe  quaiitity  absorbed  was  smaller  in 
I  the  solution  was  more  viscous. 
H.  Dary,  alto,  observed  that  plants 
iilied  in  those  solutions  in  which  there 
*M  a  iBCe  quantity  of  sugar  or  gum  ;  and 
linyjiuu  when  tbe  solutions  had  only  a 
mw    quantitr  of    either.      [Agricultural 

'^*>  "... 

The  efli-ct  of  the  viscosity  is  obviated 

•boi  vc  put  the  roots  in  witter  which  holds 

Wfnde  OMtters  in  sus{>ensii>n.     Tlius,  the 

Anamngi  of  dunghills,  anil  iinpure  waters, 

are  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  suiiiller  quaii- 

liMa  than  juirc  wntcr.     It  should  seem  that 

Ihoe  par:  a  tendency  to  obstruct 

iW  iaqier'  'res,  passages,  or  cells  of 

IWspoacelet^.   ^1.  111.  de  Saussure  remarks 

iWt  aaalogoaa  laws  may  be  obs6^^-e<l  in  the 

caae  of  liquiils  in  which  dilfercnt  sulMtauccs 

a»  Aapived,  the  more  fluid  being  absorbed 

ia  a  greater  quantity  than  others.     It  would 

aMonfiMiy  appear  that  the  roots  exercise  a 

Uad  of  <nMce  in  the  soil ;  but  that  the  choice, 

far  from  being  ivlative  tu  tbe  wants  of  the 


plants,  is  a  circumstance   purely  medur 

nieal. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Pollini,  who  kaa 
repeote<i  these  experiments,  found  that  of 
the  solutions  of  diflerent  substances  in  water, 
the  roots  sucked  up  dilferent  quantities, 
without  any  ap{iarcnt  regard  to  their  vis- 
cosity. Thus  he  constantly  found,  he  says, 
that  the  roots  absorbed  more  of  common 
s)Ut,  or  of  potass,  than  of  the  acetate  or  of 
the  nitrate  of  lime,  an<l  more  of  sugar  than 
of  gum.  He  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  he  cut  the  extremity  of  a  root,  tlie  water 
which  entered  by  the  wound  contained  in- 
diflbrcntly  all  tlie  salts  which  haii  been 
disiiolved  in  the  water ;  and  tbe  ptirtion 
which  remained  after  absorption  did  not 
contain  more  than  before.  (^Saggio  di  Ot- 
sen.  e  di  Sperienze  nlJa  Vegel.  dtgli  Albert : 
Verona,  1815.) 

Another  circumstance  remarkable  in  the 
exjM'riments  which  wc  have  before  detailed 
is,  that  tlie  disorganised  tissue  of  the  sfionge- 
lets  appears  to  give  a  much  freer  passage  In 
the  jmces  than  that  which  had  been  unin- 
jured. Thus  plants  can  only  live  for  two  or 
three  days  in  u  solution  of  blue  vitriol  (ml- 
phate  ofcopper),  of  which  they  absorb  a  large 
quantity ;  while  tliey  will  live  eight  or  ten 
days  in  asolution  of  gum,  of  which  they  alisorb 
only  a  very  bttle.  Branches  cut  and  plunged 
in  the  different  solutions  follow  similar  laws, 
and  absorb  both  walcr  and  its  solutions. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  apongelcta  of 
difTcrent  species  of  plants  are  not  all  organ- 
ised in  a  uniform  manner,  and  (hat  there  are 
some  which  more  easily  aibiiit  of  certain 
substances ;  but  microscopical  observations 
are  still  far  from  accounting  for  Iticse  dif- 
ferences, and  tbe  facts  drawn  Iroin  culture 
are  equally  obscure  in  directing  our  judg- 
ment upon  tbe  point. 

The  manner  m  which  plants  of  diflerent 
kinds  exhaust  tbe  soil  relatively  to  each  ■  i(  her, 
the  general  action  of  manures,  tlic  prodigious 
number  of  different  plants  which  we  can 
cultivate  in  the  same  patch  of  a  garden,  tend 
to  prove  that  the  ililfcrenccs  of  ubsor|>tinn  in 
vegetables  are  of  gi-eat  iiiii>ortance.  Iiihtcad 
of  the  variety,  however,  of  uiiiiioiits  wliieli 
sustain  the  life  of  oniiuaL^,  we  find  uniuitg 
vcgctahles  a  great  tiriiformity  of  t!ll^  sub- 
stances absorbed,  'llie  quantity  of  liquid 
absorbed  at  lUfliirent  ejKxhs  of  the  lite  of 
jihmts,  and  under  the  influence  of  ditterent 
atmosphencol  circmnstances,  apjx'ar  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  osceal  of  the 
sap  than  with  its  suction. 

Absorption  varies  awording  to  the  state 
of  the  i>lants  and  tbe  iieriods  of  their  growth ; 
going  on  more  rapidly  ill  prttportion  as  tbe 
leafing  is  rapid.  At  the  time  of  flowering 
and  fruiting,  lUso,  more  nourblimet\t  »  •b- 
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ABSTERGENT  REMEDIES. 

from  the  ao3.  We  likcwue  know 
absorption,  as  well  as  the  prtv^ression  of 
the  fluids  ahsorbvcl,  ilvneniLi  greatly  on  the 
influence  of  heat  and  light ;  that  it  Li  most 
active  in  sjiring,  that  it  iliiuiuishes  in  autumn, 
Kud  in  reduoeii  almost  to  unthing,  if  it  do  not 
oltogether  oeu.se,  in  winter.  —  Miller. 

^AHSTEK(;ENT  REMEDIES,  in  far- 
rif/y,  are  those  used  for  the  purpoiie  of 
remlving  or  discuming  tumours  and  con- 
cretions on  the  joints  und  other  piuis  of 
animals.  Tliey  mostly  ronsint  of  volatile, 
llfaiiulint,  and  aaponareous  matlerii. 
PAUUTILON.  The  yellow  marrtli-raal- 
ABUTTAL.  (Barh.  hat abutltire;  Celtic, 
hut,  alK)und ;  Saxon,  almraii ;  old  French, 
n/xmtir.)  The  bouniliiry  or  l)Uttin;{  of  any 
land  or  heodlandi).  In  a  terrier,  or  de,s<Tip- 
tion  of  the  site  of  land,  the  sides  on  the 
breadth  are  called  adjiicetitet,  lying  or  bor- 
dering, and  the  emU  only  in  length  arc 
tibuUatita,  abutting,  or  bounding. 

"  Drclwailnn  muil  b*  nM^  of  tke  atiaialM  and  tld«t 
of  tti«  Und  aoilMl S^rimtm. 

— Joktuon't  Did.,  by  To<ld.     See  IlEOOBt, 

NttlBAHCBI. 

ACACIA  TREE  (Robinia  Pseuil-Aau-ia 
LinnM-Min).  The  Aeaeia  tree  i;*  well  known  in 
America,  from  which  it  wa-s  iiitrcNiuoed  by 
the  nante  of  the  Locust  tr<»e.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  in  the  early  Htagea  of  it*  progress  ;  so 
that  in  a  few  years,  from  seeds,  plants  of 
eight  and  ten  leet  high  may  be  obtaine<l. 
It  is  by  no  means  unnmimon  to  see  shoots 
of  this  tree  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  one 
teason.  The  branches  arc  famished  with 
very  strong,  crooked  thorns ;  tlie  leaves  are 
winge<l  with  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  leaflets, 
egg-oblong,  bright  green,  entire,  and  without 
ftxit-atnlks.  7iie  flowers  come  out  from  the 
branches  in  pretty  long  bunches,  banging 
down  like  lliose  of  the  laburnum,  or  the 
still  more  lovely  WitUirin  iniu-miii.  Each 
flow«!r  grows  on  a  slender  foot-stiUk,  smelling 
very  sweet.  It  is  of  a  white  ixilour,  but 
there  is  a  rose-red  variety.  It  blows  in 
June ;  and  when  the  tree  is  full  of  bloom 
makes  a  handsome  aji|>oiirance,  ami  perfumes 
the  whole  air  onmnd.  Tlie  flowers  arc 
followc<l  by  seed-pods,  oblong,  flat,  having 
a  longiluilinid  rib  next  the  seeding  suture, 
on  the  outsi<le  of  that  In-ing  drawn  out  into 
a  membranous  margin  ;  one-eelleil,  and  two- 
valved.  The  seeds  arc  sometimes  as  many 
aa  sixteen,  kidncy-shap<><l,  en<ling  in  a 
hooke4|  Iwok,  like  a  leiu>,  and  are  of  a  rusty 
cohmr. 

In  North  America,  where  this  tree  grows 

to  a   very  large   siie   indeed,  Uie   wi^xl   is 

much  value<l  for  its  duration.     Most  of  the 

bouitfs  which  were  huilt  at  Boston  in  New 

}^J^Mati  on  tlif/int  getlling  of  Uic  English, 
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wore  constructed  of  this  wood ;  and 
then  it  has  been  much  used  in  AmeH 
various  puinxKics. 

ITie  seeos  of  the  Acacia  tree  we» 
brought  to  Kuroi)c  by  M.  .lean  Robin 
scry  man  to  the  Kmg  of  France,  and  au4 
a  "  History  of  I'lanta."  M.  Robin  bl 
the  first  seeds  from  Canada ;  in  cousoq 
of  which,  succeeding  IxilAnists  hai 
honour  to  his  name,  tennc<l  the  genot 
via  to  which  the  Acacia  tree  belongs,  j 
after  its  introduction  info  PraiM]( 
Kn"Iif.h  gardeners  received  s<'eds  froBj 
giiiiu,  from  which  many  trees  were  t% 

Parkinson,  who  mentions  the  Acaq 
in  his  "  Theatre  of  Ilants,"  which  wa| 
lislied  in  1040,  says  it  was  then  groMri 
exceeding  height  by  .Ictlin  Trmli-scanl 
Evelyn  reconuneiulerl  it  to  the  notice< 
nation  in  his  "  Sylva,"  which  was  pre( 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  HiGi.  In  thjl 
he  observes  that  the  Acatria  is  well  deal 
of  a  place  among  our  avenue  trees,  nl 
so  well  atlapted  to  the  adorning  4 
walks  with  itJi  beautiful  leaves  und , 
flowers.  jl 

There  appears  to  have  been  totjI 
notice  taken  of  the  .\cucia  tree  till  Brf 
time,  in  1720;  and  he  mentions  only 
trees  growing  in  the  court  bel()rc  I 
House,  liliKimsbury,  and  in  the  Old]! 
Yard,  Westminster.  Mortimer  aA«i 
tells  us  that  a  goinlly  number  of  Acticia 
formerly  planted  ui  St.  James's  Parlt 
that  in  eoniie<piencc  of  the  high  windi 
tcring  gome  of  their  branches,  they 
onlercd  to  I 
hinthodbeent 
only  the  she 

of  our  wo<sls  ill  order  to  show  its  || 
dignity,  and  spreatl  its  usefulncia,  |^ 
wikkI,  when  green,  is  of  a  soft  textioj 
liecomea  very  hard  when  drj-.  It; 
dunible  as  the  l>est  white  oak  of  ' 
America,  and  esteemed  preferable  fo^ 
trees  of  carriages,  treiuiils  for  sliipi 
many  other  imiHirtanl  [lurposes.  Tliej 
fiiKht  the  wood  of  the  Acjwia  hard  nd 
suited  to  his  |>uqK>se,  and  is  delii;lit4{ 
its  smooth  texture  and  beautifully  d 
straw -colour. 

The  tree,  when  age<l,  aliouml 
excrescences  or  knot.s,  which,  wlieu  |K 
are  lieautifully  veim-d,  and  much  es^ 
by  the  cabinet-maker.  It  makes  nxi 
fuel,  and  its  shade  is  said  to  be  lew  ii^ 
than  that  of  any  other  iTve  ;  while  thd 
atrorti  wholesomi-  foo<l  for  cattle^  jl 
tieinan  in  New  England  sowol  severd 
of  it  liir  this  pur]iose  alone.  ' 

It  has  \xvn  cm|>Ioyed  with  signal  i 
in  Virginia  for  ship-buibling,  and  m 
to  \>c  verj  witperiot  \o  Kmeriean  oil 


[iiic<piencc  of  the  high  windl 
le  of  their  branches,  they  wj 
I  l)e  cut  down.  We  wish  tji 
^en  then  taken,  that  the  tree* 
ihelter  of  the  numerous  ofl 


tK'autifuIlT  m 

J 
iHiunils  with  a 

liicii,  when  ikJ 
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•la,  or  nj  other  wood  they  use  for  that 
Hmute.  In  Xew  York  it  has  been  fouud, 
tft«r  repeated  triiil<i,  that  ]>osts  for  ruil- 
iatiag,  Bade  of  the  Ac-ai-ia  tree,  stand  wet 
Md  dn-  near  the  grounil  better  thm  any 
Mhcr  m  caminoD  lue,  and  will  last  as  loug 
■  tbae  of  cwamp  cedar. 

1W  Aeactt  tree  leenu  happily  adapted  to 
■MOMartal  planting.  AMiettier  aa  a  single 
kte  apon  tke  gras,  feathering  to  the  ground 
ii^  or  ai  •  standard  in  the  (hrubbery, 
Iwiiim  above  a  monotonoiu  mai*  of  sombre 
wiUJiiiM,  the  Ararta  has  great  charms  for 
■iMJ  awy  iosdjr  be  called  a  graceful  tree ; 
ail,i)ihaaeh  its  li^t,  loose^  and  pleasing 
iriipc  akaits  the  licht,  and  seems  to  har- 
'aoaM*  ii>  ilifUKhtftilly  with  the  polished 
inm,  tr  the  highljr  cultivated  shrubbery 
(mi  IIhc  ia  hardly  a  shrublK-ry  to  be  found 
•id*«l  then^  x^  '"^  should  like  much  to 
ar  Ike  Aeacia  tree  planted  in  the  woods 
Miprihcre,  where  forest  timber  is  an  object 

h  Fiaaui  the  Acacia  tree  appears  to  have 
tea  asic  generally  difliised  throughout  the 
'  thaa  with  os :  for  it  docs  not  only 
~~  their  gardens,  and  shade  then- 
btjt  the  sprightly  foliage  of 
tree  tihines  thnragh  their 
in  every  direction ;  so 
it  aigfat  be  token  for  on  indl- 
!  of  the  soil. 
'  Ifce  Memoirs  by  the  iVgricultu- 
a*  Fkris,  the  pro]>ertie8  of  this 
•  h^^y  extolle<l.  Its  shade,  it 
I  the  growth  of  grass.  Its 
I  of  the  soil,  and  yhoot 
^ndl  groTCB  of  aockers,  that  when  planted 
•■  the  baaks  nf  rivers  it  contributes  exceed- 
ingly to  &x  them  as  barriers  to  check  the 
iaeanie**  of  the  stream.  Acacia  stokes, 
!  durable  than  any  other  known 
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Ths  thairwst  pieces  only  of  the  best  oak 
«e  appbed  to  the  purpose  of  trenail- 


ashing  ia  aaip-building ;  and,  as  the  Sussex 
«^  ««  generally  reckoned  the  best,  most 
■Upai^^ila,  cren  in  the  north,  have  them 
Aim  AtMce,  and  the  demand  for  them  U  so 
^a^  that  trenail-making  is  there  become 
awry  riaiiili  lable  manufacture.  If  it  be 
naad  thai  the  Acacia  tree  b  equal  to  our 
Wm  oak  for  this  important  purpose  in  our 
Mnl  tfThit4.<rture,  tlien  do  we  strongly  re- 
laaacad  (and  we  write  practically)  to  every 
haAld  preptietor  to  plant  the  Acacia  as  a 
test  Iraa,  laare  espetnally  ns  it  will  grow 
^wa  afaaost  any  description  of  soil,  but  more 
paliralariy  npon  saady  or  gravelly  shallow 
*3a,  where  the  oak  does  not  thrive. 

h  fcsty  ^ears  the  Acat  i«  tree  will  prow 

*By  feet  high,  and  will  girth  six  fivt,  three 

hnftnn  iU»  grotitid;  uid,  uilhougb  Urittle  I 
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in  a  young  state,  the  clioracteristics  of  the 
timber  of  a  grown  tree  arc  toughness  and 
elasticity. 

There  are  many  fine  stately  Acacia  trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  On  the  estate 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at 
Chiswick  House,  there  are  some  rcninrkubly 
fine  trees,  which,  from  their  size  and  appear- 
ancc,  wc  have  no  doubt  were  among  the 
first  introduced  to  this  country. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Sion  House 
numy  fine  old  Acacia  trees  are  to  l>e  luund, 
and  several  groups  in  the  park  there.  But 
the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Knglaud,  are  growing 
on  CliU-emont  estate,  Eshcr,  Surrey.  Sir 
Robert  Gardener  occupies  a  small  {nrtiun 
of  tliis  domain,  at  Milbounie,  where  may  be 
seen  some  Acacia  trees  eighty  years  old. 
One,  in  particular,  mea.-mrcs  eleven  feet  in 
circumference  three  feet  from  the  grnuml, 
tapering  but  very  little  till  it  seiid.>i  out  its 
lolty  branches  from  the  trunk  at  about  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  now  per- 
fectly sound.  The  extreme  altitude  of  this 
remaricable  tree  is  seventy  feet ;  foniiing, 
by  the  deep  indentures  of  its  bark  and  fine 
large  limbs,  a  truly  picturesque  as  well  as 
an  ornamental  tree. 

There  are  numerous  Acacia  trees  through- 
out the  grounds  at  C'larcmont,  measunng 
seven  and  eight  feet  in  circumference  two  feet 
from  tlie  ground,  which,  although  growing 
in  exiiosed  situations,  exhibit  no  tiymptoms 
of  bemg  shaken  or  uusoun<l.  It  is  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  observation,  t<H),  that  these  trees 
are  growing  upon  very  shallow  soil,  where 
the  under-soil  is  nothing  but  snnd  and  gra- 
vel. In  the  groun<ls  of  Sir  AVilliam  Cooper, 
of  Isleworth  House,  there  are  also  some  very 
fine  Acacia  trees,  not  measuring  less  than 
eight  feet  in  circumference  three  feet  from 
the  groun<l.  There  arc,  pcrhniw,  more 
Acacias  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  than  in  any  other  counties  in 
England,  but  chiefly  confined  to  the  shrub- 
bery and  the  luwn.  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  Acncia  free  grows  extremely  well, 
and  muny  very  fine  trees  arc  to  be  fouml  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  John 
Nasmyth,  Burt.,  bus  one  at  Dalwick,  in 
Tweeddale,  which  measures  between  five 
and  six  feet  in  circumference  obout  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  six  feet  six  iiu-hea 
close  to  the  ground.  But  the  finest  group 
of  these  trees  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  arc  at  Niddrie  Marcsohall,  near 
Edinburgh.  One  of  these  measures  upwards 
of  nine  feet  a  few  inches  alxjvc  the  ground. 
Another  tree  in  the  same  group,  at  three 
inches  from  the  ground,  measures  six  feet 
six  inches  vowmX  the  base ;  and  tVieTe  \»  * 
iJurJ  Acai-ia  boJoii^ing  to  them  t\\ttl  TOca.- 
iurea  tix  feet  live  tudies  at  two  feet  wi'i  * 
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bftlf  from  tbc  ground.  The  Acacia  also 
llirivcs  well  in  Irelanil,  and  ihcrc  arc  many 
fine  Loultliy  trees  in  the  neighlmurLoo*!  of 
Dublin.  It  CT0W8  more  rapidly  in  thut 
country  than  it  does  in  either  England  or 
Scotland.  In  the  different  States  of  Ger- 
many the  Acacia  seems  to  bear  the  rigour 
of  their  winters,  and  grows  to  a  fine  orna- 
mental tree. 

As  a  durable  timber,  it  has  been  proved 
that  nothing  can  cxcc^  the  Acacia  wood, 
when  of  proper  age.  But  there  is  one  im- 
portjml  use  to  which  these  trees  may  be  ap- 
plied, which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  planter,  namely,  hedges.  From  its 
rapidity  of  growth  it  forms  a  fence  capable 
of  resistance  in  one  fourth  of  the  linio  of  any 
other  plant  hitherto  use<l  for  that  purpose. 
Had  we  to  fence  in  a  whole  estate,  we  should, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  plant  Acacias. 
They  bear  clipping,  and  may  be  rttistnl  to 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  if  rerjuired,  and 
arc  so  strong  tlwt  no  animal  con  force 
through  them.  Fences  of  this  kind  are 
conunon  on  tlie  Continent,  but  generally  of 
hornbeam.  The  only  instance  of  an  Acacia 
hedge  we  know  of  is  to  be  seen  round  part 
of  Ujc  boulevard  of  the  city  of  Louvain. 
Plants  fur  this  puriKise  should  be  taken  fn)m 
the  nursery  lines  four  feet  high.  At  every 
point  where  the  stems  cross  one  another,  a 
natural  union  or  grafling  takes  pla<>c,  ami, 
as  the  stems  increase  in  size,  the  siiaces  be- 
tween will  gradually  de<Tea.ie ;  so  tJiat  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  fence  bcooiues  a 
complete  wooden  wall,  not  occupying  a  space 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  forming 
a  barrier  that  no  animal  can  force.  Fences 
of  this  description  may  either  l>e  nuulc  on 
the  level  ground,  or  concealcti  from  the  dis- 
tant view. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  name 
commonly  given  to  this  tree  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  Lfx-ust  tree;  for  the  I<ocust 
tree  {llymenaa  Cuurbanl)  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 

In  the  arltoretum  of  the  gardens  of  tlic 
Ilurliculturol  Society  of  London,  there  is  a 
proof,  perhaps  the  very  best  priH)f  that  this 
country  iiflonli,  of  the  great  rapidity  of 
KTOwlli,  and  also  the  beauty  of  this  truly 
interesting  and  highly  valuable  tree.  Aliout 
twelve  years  ago,  this  arbon;tum  was  planted 
for  tiie  express  purpose  of  inlru<lucing  the 
trees  of  all  countries  —  the  research  of  en- 
lcn)ri»liig  men.  The  Arncia  wu.h  iilantdl 
witti  the  other  individuals  of  tliiH  very 
splendid  collection,  anil  the  result  has  I>een, 
tJiat  tlie  Aeacia  has  made  greater  nnigress 
than  any  of  the  ouk>s  the  oali,  tjtc  elm, 
the  Mia|il<\  or,  tndeeil,  any  of  the  hard- 
wooded  timber  trees  within  the  wall  of  the 
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The  Acacia  trees,  in  their  rapidity 
growth,  are  exoee<led  only  by  a  few  of  t 
poplar  and  willow  tribes. 

There  is  a  singular  character  about 
suckers  of  this  tree.     They  are  rarely 
to  appear  on  the  lawn,  but  in  the  shrubh 
frequently.     They  rise  singly,  not  like 
cliii,  and  other  tn^es,  in  thick  uuu.ies,  chok 
one  another,  but  they  start  out  of  the  gruu 
at  once,  with  all  tlie  Ixildiiess  and  vigour 
a  healthy  shout  from  a  powerful  stool ;   ai 
in  a  sbeCtereil  situatjon  will  grow,  the  saa 
year,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  fn 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  (he  more  reniurka' 
that  these  suckers  grow  in  this  vigorous  i 
immodiately  under  the  sliiule  of  tJie  jm 
and  other  large  trees.     Wluit  is  also 
singular,  so  strongly  are  they  attached 
the  root  beiow  the  ground,  at  the  in 
that  they  are  very  rarely  from  accident « 
placed. 

Mr.  William   Lindsey  mentions  a  va 
striking  instance  of  the  oiitonishing  rapid 
of  the  growth  of  this  tree.     He  (iltservedj 
strong  shoot  make  its  appearance  in  one  < 
the   woods   at   Chiswick,  nn<l   he   had 
curiosity  to  see  what  would  be  the  resn 
by  applying  a  stake  lo  this  sucker  for  pw 
t<H.-tiou.     By  the  end  of  the  settsi>n,  it 
twenty  feet  high,  and  measureil  thrve  ini'l 
in  circumference.    When  the  full-grown  < 
Acacia  frees  are  felleil,  the  following 
hundreds   of   suckers   will    start    up   fr 
the  roots   in   all   <liroctions,   and   grow 
freely   as   if  a   fresh  plantatiun  had    be 
eoretully  made.    So  tuat,  on  the  score 
economy,  we  know  of  no  tree  that  can 
planted  equal  to  the  Acacia.     As  an  undo 
woo<l,  it  far  exc«Mls  any  other  tivc  in  pn 
duce ;  and  for  stakes,  arljour-iwles,  hop-jiule 
and  pale-fencing,  there  is  no  wood  eiiual  \ 
Acacia.     In  America,  the  use  of  the  \vfu' 
has  been  confined  to  Irenuils  of  ships  in  CO 
sei|uencc  of  its  »car<-ity.    But  were  it,  eitT 
in  that  or  this  country,  lis  plentiful  as  i 
it  would  be  ajtplied  tor  more  pur|B>»4.« 
naval  architecture,  such  as  kneo,  floor-tia 
bers,  and  foot-hooks,  being   fur  »up<'rior 
oak  for  its  strength  and  diirutioii ;  and  fn 
tlie  tr(«  arriving  much  wMtner  ot  iK-rfW'tii 
and   spreuiling   into   s<i   luaiiy   brjiiichiis 
aiTords  full  as  large  a  proportinn  of  cr 
and  compass  timber  as  the  oak  tree. 

A   cubic   foot  of  AcHciu,  in   a  dry  t 
weighs  from  forty-eight  to  lifty-thn-cj 
weight.     If  we  com|>are  its  toughm-iM 
iinseosoueil  state,  with  tliitt  of  oak,  it  will  i 
lie   more   than  8-100  V-*s.     Its  stiirno 
e<]ual  to  99-100  of  oak;    and  iu  streng 
nearly  tXi-lOO;  but,  if  it  were  properly  «  _ 
ioneU,  it   might,   |Kissil>ly,   be   found    mud 
suiieriiir  lo  oak   iu  strength,  toughiic^,  i 
stilTncM.    A  piece  of  Acacia, 
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tao  lc«t  mx  iodic*  long,  and  on  mcb  sqaarc 
■  tbe  TPrt««l  reclion,  liroki-  •wlicii  liwiilni 
villi  ft  «eif(ht  of  two  hundretl  and  funy- 
tewra  poaoiU  BToirdupois.  Its  medium 
rthemxv  forre  u  alout  1 1  -SOO  pduiidji. 
I  r'K-fwowry  uf  Arrhitrrturf.) 

'A'r  an.  not  awmn?  that  this  tree  has  added 
m  Mnr  Jka»e  to  tbe  list  of  medicines.  The 
JUmm  tt  tae  dxira*  iru  famoeriy  made  from 
Ihs  tmriiK  peda  of  the  * —  *  -i '-in  tree;  hut 
<ial^  yea>«,  tlie  A'  ;iiii-A  of  tlu- 

Aifaii  made  fnaa  uii..,..         .:,  aiid  is  pre- 
I  ■*  aa  wtruigent  medicine  to  tlie  true 


TW  Acaaa  ia   euilr  propogat«d  from 
imit  or  tuokcn.     (Afiuer.) 

ACACLi-   Tlie  Rose  Acacia  (Lat.  nnhinm 

iuptda).     'litis  graceful  shrub  is  a  nalivo  of 

S«rA  Aiwrii-ii.     It  grows  twenty  iV-et  hi^h, 

•koi  tiie  kk]  and  utnation  ajfrees  with  it, 

mi   it»  beaaliful   rose-coloured   drooping 

blooa   io   Jane.     It   oHon   lilows 

m  JoIt  anil  Au^st.     Its  bruncho'^  ure 

"  wilt  pricklo  till  thev  are  two  years 

M,  whea  ihtj  fall  off.    This  given  it  the 

"l^p^f***^  of  kiMpida,  or  buiry.     It  luvea  a 

ra4  mS,  smI  ia  verv  hanly.  '  The  flowers 

MiMaaaUwwood  ofl.be  same  year;  there- 

I       fai>  fe  ^Uaila  ahould  be  iJiortened  every 

■H^BjL  mIm»  tiMjr  sre  planted  in  a  shrub- 

^mKs  wUA  caae  cut  away  only  tbe  dead 

BwS    The  mtooth  tree  Actieia  (Lnt.  .Vi- 

H  »m»MAriimm)  is  a  grven-buiise  f>brub,  and 

a  ealire  «f  the  Leraot,  but  it  gucceuds  in 

(W  aym  graaai  if  caretuUy  sheltered  from 

fcal  MdtoU  wind.     It  loves  n  fresh  light 

■aaU,  and  bbnrs  it<  Wautiful  ro<c-coloure<l 

twuiBi  Augmt.  It  l<  multiplied  by  layers. 

IV  Jl^pampr  Iree  Anu-ia  ( Lat.  Mimota  far- 

■caaBd^  Is  »1j.i  a  LT^.-fn-housc  shrub;  but  it 

•iB  tl  11  air  if  very  carefully 

fn<<<  riginally  from  St.  Do- 

■auKv  aaal  iit  August  it  throws  out  a  small 

l«M  of  nrect-sccnted  yellow  flowers.     It 

•  gDM)  rich  soil,  with  a  sheltered  south 

I.     It  it  raised  by  see<l,  anrl  multi[>lied 

k;  hy««i.     (£.  JoAaaoa.) 

ACANTIIA.     Tbe   pridrJe    of   thorny 
^^ 
A<  Tbe  plant  rolled  groundsel. 

AC  ....  .  .1.  :3  (L«l.).     Tbe  name  of  the 

kerii  bear's  tovech,  n-morlcablc  for  l)cing  the 
of   Ibe   folingi?   on    the   Corinthian 
Milton,  in  his  Panidue  Lout,  iv. 
^Makaof  it, 

Oa*WM*tUe 
««a  mA  oOatmh  buthr  ttirub, 

WlJI." 


Tod/rt  JoKfuan. 
bawdentU'  '      i:>agenu!iof 

tiLi  M-  South   of 

ISmu|».^  Ana  M< > »,  belonging 

t»  iW  Htoral  onkr  AeaiUhiicur, 
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acclimatation  of  plants. 

ACARON.  The  wild  myrtle. 
ACCENTOR.  The  Aljiine  (.JrmiAir  Al- 
miau).  In  Oraitliolccy.  "  The  ne*t,"  says 
Yarrell,  "is  formed  ofmoss  and  wool,  lined 
with  hair,  amongst  stones,  or  tbe  cavities  of 
rocks.  Eggs  four  or  five,  of  a  fine  light  blue 
colour.  Its  HxkI,  insects  and  seeds.  The  beak 
blade  at  the  p<iint,  and  yellowish  white  at 
tbe  base.  Head  and  neck  brownish  grey. 
Feathers  of  the  bark  brown,  with  longi- 
tudinal central  patibes  of  ilorki.sb  blaekiiJi 
brown.  Hump  greyish  brown.  This  bird  is 
not  otteu  met  with  in  England.  (  Yarrell, 
Brit.  Jiinlt,  vol.i.  p.  219.) 

The  Hedge  Accentor  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of   the   Hedge  Sparrow.      See 

Sparbow. 

ACCiriTRrNTA.  Tbe  herb  hawk- 
weed, 

ACCLEWATATIOX  OF  PLANTS. 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  tlie  act  of 
accustoming  plaiit.s  to  suii|x>rt  a  (eiufiera- 
ture  or  a  climate  diflerent  Iroiu  that  in  which 
thev  are  found  originally  growing.  'ITiis 
differs  from  niiiuraliMttion,  wliieh  is  tbe  act 
of  tnin.*porting  or  transterring  a  plant  into 
a  country  dillerent  from  its  native  place  of 
growth.  Nolnxly  can  deny  the  jiosaibility 
of  these  naturalizations ;  but  there  are  .some 
doubts  upou  the  accJimatulions  of  plants; 
doubts  which  have  been  corroborated  by 
M.  Schubler  (Lituiten,  1829,  p.  16.);  and  it 
renders  this  important  (juestion  tbe  mora 
deserving  of  examination,  that  tbe  facta 
which  are  reported  are  complex  and  some- 
what contradictory. 

On  tbe  one  band,  we  sec  wild  plants 
appear  fixe<l  within  the  same  climate  trom 
the  epoch  of  which  we  have  any  knowle<lge, 
and  cultivated  trees,  such  as  tne  olive,  that 
have  for  many  centuries  kept  within  the 
same  limit. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  we  see  certain  trees, 
such  as  Uie  horse-chestnut,  which,  although 
originally  from  the  tropics,  have  reacbeil  aa 
far  north  as  Sweden.  We  see  that  in  gar- 
dening, tbe  Aucuba  japnnica  and  tbe  Paonia 
Moukin,  oiU-r  having  been  culrivated  in  the 
hothouse,  have  passed  into  tbe  greenhouse, 
and  now  flourish  in  the  open  uir.  But 
before  we  infer  from  these  facts  the  pos- 
sibility of  acclimatation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  anidvse  them  more  fully. 

Taking  the  instance  of  a  pbint  which  may 
have  licen  jilaced  at  tbe  lirst  in  the  hot- 
bouse,  and  ttt^crwards  cultivated  in  the  otien 
ground,  what  arc  we  to  conclude,  but  that, 
while  ignorant  of  iu  nature,  and  while  its 
raritv  rendered  it  more  precious,  we  were 
unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.  There 
is  not  a  giirdeiuT,  or  one  who  has  bad  the 
management  of  a  boUnic  garden,  who  lias 
not  nuidc  such  calculation  a  hundred  time*, 
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and  who,  doubtful  of  success,  bus  been  led 
to  follow  Uiia  prudent  course  with  a  mul- 
tituilc  of  plants.  Those  plants  which  are 
received  from  tropical  countries  arc  usually 
thus  treated,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
partake  of  the  general  nature  of  plants 
brought  from  thoet^  countries ;  and  we  after- 
wards try,  by  groping  in  the  dark,  those 
which  form  cxceriUons  to  the  cencral  law. 
We  thus  succceU  in  naturalising  some  of 
them ;  but  this  doc9  not  yet  prove  that  they 
have  been  acclimatetl,  fur  they  have  not 
been  exposed  on  their  arrival  in  the  climate 
they  were  afterwards  seen  to  support.  Even 
had  this  been  done,  the  experiment  would 
have  been  frequently  doubtful;  for  when 
plants  arrive  in  Europe  they  ore  for  the 
most  part  weak,  and  too  young  to  try  the 
experiment  with ;  while  every  one  knows 
that  youn;;  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  bead 
tree  and  the  silk  tree,  will  thrive  in  a  tem- 
perate climate  in  their  adnlt  ngp,  if  they  are 
ver^  vigorous  when  planted,  but  wliich  are 
easily  destroyed  by  the  frost  when  young. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
living  of  each  species  tends  to  explain  some 
of  the  illusions  which  we  are  apt  to  fall  into 
on  this  subject.  Thus,  when  a  plant  newly 
arrived  in  Europe,  and  consequently  little 
known,  is  cultivated  in  the  open  ground,  it 
often  happens  that  it  is  placea  in  a  soil  or  a 
IK>!iition  contrary  to  its  nature,  that  it  is 
watered  loo  much  or  too  little,  and  that  it 
is  pruned  unseasonably,  and  the  like;  it 
consequently  perishes  without  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cumate  being  to  blame.  Some 
Tears  afterwards  its  nature  becomes  Itettcr 
■mown,  and  the  management  whicb  it  re- 
ijuires;  it  is  planted  anew  in  the  open  ground, 
is  properly  cultivated,  anil  it  success,  and 
we  then  say  it  is  acclimated,  while  it  is  sim- 
ply naturalised. 

The  greater  number  of  cultivators  think 
that  plants  producetl  from  seeds  collected  in 
the  aam*  country  are  much  stronger  tluin 
IIkmc  produce<l  from  foreign  seeds,  and  make 
this  an  ai^tunent  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
a<x'limatation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  {Trant. 
Hort.  Soc.,  i.  21.),  in  particular,  adduces  in 
favour  of  tliis  opinion  the  culture  of  Zizama 
lupuitictL,  cittabliiihed  by  him  ut  Spring  Grove ; 
but  he  also  relates  that  the  first  itvcds  col- 
Iccleil  in  England  produced  delicate  plants, 

'the  second  strong  plants,  so  that  this 
nplo  proves  as  much  acainst  as  in  favour 
*0f  tin)  theory.  Ur.  ^locculloch,  also  (Joura. 
of  Science,  1825,  p.  20.;  Feruu.  BuU.,  Sc. 
Af  "  ?■  '^62.),  in  \n»  Essay  on  the  Island 
"'  ,  strongly  double  thin  pretende<l 

■"'■:  jl  plants  coming  from  st-olo.  We 

will  not  (pIoj)  to  notice  that  this  opinion  is 
in  opptisition  to  the  very  generally  received 
idea,  that  the  clianging  of  aeeds  is  useful. 
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We  do  not  think  it  less  probable  that  I 
seeds  token  from  trees  supposed  to  be  I 
guishing,  in  consequence  of  not  being 
properly  acclimatc<l,  produce  ^oung  pu 
much  stronger  than  those  which  arc  ta 
from  trees  more  healthy,  and  pvwing  , 
their  natal  soil.     We  will  not  discuas  f*" 
which  certain  cultivators, such  os&L  J.Sb 
{Tratu.  Hort.  Soc.,  tUI.  1.;  Fenatac,  . 
Af^.),  assert,   that  the    individual   ] 
coming  from  cuttings  are  much  stron 
than  those  coming  from  seeds ;  but  we  i 
ask  whether  this  experiment  has  been  m 
witli  any  di^rec  of  certainty,  that  is  to  i 
in  a  comparative  manner;   and  when 
fact  is  so,  that  native  9ee<ls  have  had  betfa 
success,  whether  this  may  not  have 
from  the  circumstance  that  certain  sort*  ( 
seeds  do  not  succeed  well  when  they  are  I 
sown  immediately  after  maturity,  as  in 
ease  of  the  coflcc  plunt,  or  perhaptj' 
there  being  a  greater  number  of  I 
dispose  of,  and  more  of  tliem  sown  ? 
supposing  that  experiments  are  in  ace 
once  with  the  admitted  opinion,  doe* 
prove  any  thing  more  titan  that  a  tret 

produces  good  seed  is  of  a  nature  to  ( 

modate  itself  to  the  soil ;  and  is  not 
rather  a  proof  of  naturalisation  than  of  i 
climatation  ?  Let  us  sec  if  there  exist  i 
clearer  proofs  of  the  reality  of  acclimatati 

One  of  tlie  principal  results  of  culture  I 
tbe  formation  of  varieties  which  othe 
would   have   no  existence  in  nature, 
which  have  dilFcrent  degrees  of  suscepttfa 
according  to  the  temperature.     AVe  k 
that  these  varieties,  in  many  instances, 
much  more  delicate  than  the  wild 
We  may  instance  the  varieties  of  doub 
flowers,  which  are  less  hardy  than  those  ( 
single  varieties  of  the  same  s]iecies;  vane  ' 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  generally 
hardy  than  rod  or  yeUow  varieties ;  and  I 
varieties  of  the  oleander,  with  double  ro 
red  flowers,  anil  with  single  white  flowe 
are  often  killc>d  by  the  frobt,  while  the  i 
mon  oleander,  with  single  rose-red  flowe 
may  stand  the  winter. 

It  is,  however,  those  species  produced  I 
culture,  and  chiefly  by  bybridwing,  whk 
are  of  a  more  hardy  nature  than  the  w' 
species.     Now  we  conceive  that  the  cho 
of  these  varieties  aflbrds  the  means  of  int 
ducing  certain  sorts  into  climates  where  I 
original  species  could  not  have  succcc*" 
This  efToct  is  most  apparent  in  »uch  vane 
OS  have  undergone  some  change  in  the  set 
of  vegetation  :  thus  the  late  variety  of  i 
widnut  tree^  which  we  call  St.  John's  waist 
will  thrive  in  those  localities  where  the  fw 
are  felt  late  in  the  spring,  and  where 
conmion  walnut  tree  is  soon  kille<l  by 
cold.     Thus  tlio  very  early  varieties  of  I 
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^HiM  will  bear  fruit  in  certain  dunates,  where 

^■iMer  fron  dure  being  little  he«t,  or  from 

^Ht(  laoid  approacK  of  autumiuil  fitistA,  other 

^VnrirtJn  would  not  nioceed. 

^B    Tiare  exists,  in  maaj  species  of  plants, 

B  tte  Rsuzkahie  phenomenon  of  certain  in- 

V  Mdaab  bdog  more  earl^   or  more  late 

~   Ikaa  olliera,  without  our  being  able  to  attri- 

bate  tbe  rircunutance  to  the  influence  of 

boifi^ ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  wc  cannot 

psHtre  my  sensible  difference  in  the  or- 

pabatkisi.      Now,  hj  carefully  collecting 

dkc  snd^  or  the  Utct*,  or  the  tubercles, 

«r  paAs,  of  such  earl;  and  lulc  -rarieties, 

«*  dktiia  ar66aiHj  such  agricultural  sorts 

''^ta  ■■  pffcient  certain  useful  uuali- 

■sdt,  in  particular,  as  will  tnrive 
where  tne  original  species  would 
For  example,  hy  gathering 
At  tajban  of  such  potatoes  as  ripen  first, 
■J  Iiy  repeating  the  same,  many  times  in 
•mEiaua,  we  mar  by  this  means  obtaiu  a 
nrieijr  which  wiu  npcn  in  three  months. 
Ta  ■!,  aneh  a  variety  is  of  no  marc  ud- 
fMttp  ikr-  ■"  ■'•'  liij;  us  an  early  \ese- 
takle;  bat  -(l  in  climates  farther 

mh,k  ■!, : luce  the  useful  culture 

it  iIk  fotalo  in  places  where  this  was  pre- 

noaly  oakaown.    Attentive  observation 

d  Mca  fBtSm  and  varieties  may  funiinh 

Bwaa  of  a4*aacing  the  culture  of  ciTtoin 

ftfltMm  beTond    their   onlinury   limits. 

nr  oamie,  if  the  varieties  of  the  olive 

inaillbl  from   tlte   Crimea,   which   ap{K-ar 

loa  affcrtri  with  cold  than  our  Euro|>can 

oririies.  Aowld  eome  to  be  introduced  on 

Aa  ikttm  of  the  lledit'Trancan  ;  or  if  we 

extensively  the   variety 

ID  Provimcc,  whirli  seems  to 

or  twelve  deirrei-s  (Damiuhrlt, 

Se.  Agr.  xiL  p.  344.),  wc  might  be  Iwl 

tsaODeladc  that  the  olive  is  accustome<l  tu 

a  jRater  degree  of  cold,  although  there 

■ifftl  ottlj  be  the  substitution  of  a  hardier 

an  6ir  a  mure  delicate  one. 

la  finr,  althou«h  we  are  not  authorised 
la  eliaiiii-  ■'  UIc  tissue  cannot, 

thaaC-  u9l/>m  itself  to  a 

ti-iiij«-Taturv  tii.iii  that  of  iLi  na- 
■•«  ciiaule  ;  and  although  wc  are  disposed 
la  wmyntsr,  in  many  cases,  this  infiuenco 
it  hHk,  jtt  the  preceding  facta  seem  to 
Irarf  to  the  fonowing  inferences;  1.  That 
ttauia  species  of  vegetables  arc  siisfep- 
tUt  af  Ueing  accLlmatt^d,  this  occurs  witlun 
iwy  lurrow  limits  ;  and  we  frequently  ex- 
tfpntr  thfv-  limit?  bv  ronfounding  accli- 
mtLf  ion.    2.  'rhat  the 

(aar  .11  apjiearxto  take 

fivr  la  rralji  i  nut  exi'Iusively, 

tBtfnat  'paeii  re  is  a  foniiation 

ifai^  vanHJes,  or  wui-rt-  we  have  managed 
>•  rhiaga  Ike  Maaoa  of  tho  vegetation  of 
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phtnts,  as  arising  from  periodicity.  3.  That 
practical  result*,  almost  as  important  a* 
those  of  accliinataticin,  more  properly  so 
called,  are  obtained  by  ably  following  up 
certain  processes  of  culture.  {Afiller't  Die- 
tionaiy.) 
AccouHTS,  Fakm.  See  Fa«m  accouwts. 
ACEK.  The  Koman  name  for  a  genus 
of  trees,  comprehending  diifercnt  sjMK'ies  of 
the  large  deciduous  kind,  as  the  sycamore, 
&c.     See  XL\pi.E  T«eb. 

ACETIC  ACID,  and  ACETITM,  tema 
emplovcd  to  signify  Vinegar,  which  see. 
ACETOS.\.  See  SoBBBi^ 
ACHE.  (Sax.»ci-;Gr.ax'>f.)  Dr.JohtuoHy 
sec  also  Doetcheri  Litiraior  Cella,  Lips.  1 726, 
p.  63^  "  Act  anti(]ua  vox  lapetica,  ilolnres 
et  suspiria  indicans."  Our  word,  it  lia.'t  been 
observed,  is  now  often  written  ake,  unil  in 
the  plural  oA«s,  of  one  syllable,  the  primitive 
manner  being  preserved  chiefly  in  poetry, 
for  the  sake  of  the  measure.  In  Farriery, 
a  violent  continued  pain  in  a  part,  existing 
independently  of  any  motion,  swelling,  or 
other  apparent  alteration  ;  being,  of  euurse, 
an  alfei'tion  only  to  be  discovered  in  brute 
animals,  by  the  commou  signs  of  pain.  Tlie 
bones  and  joints  of  horses  are  often  liabN?  to 
aches,  in  con»e<iuence  of  having  been  hard 
ridden,  and  exposure  to  cold. 

ACHILLEA.     A  genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  or  seventy  species,   found 
exclusively  in   the   colder  climates  of  the 
northern  hcmispheiv.     They  are  all  herba- 
c<s>us,  perennial  weinls  of  little  iniportimce, 
except  to  Vxitani)it.-<,  and  arc  only  seen  iti  cul- 
tivation in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
ACIIRAS.     The  wild  pear  tree. 
ACICULA.     A  herb  ;  the  wild  chervil. 
ACIDS.  (Lnt.  acetum;  Goth,  aceit;  Sax. 
arceb.)     Liquids  and  other  substances  are 
callc<l  acids  which  commonly,  but  not  al- 
ways, aflect  the  taste  in  a  siiarp,  piercing, 
ond  peculiar  manner.     The  common  way  of 
trying  whether  any  particular  liquor  hath 
in    it   any   acid   particles   is  by   mixing  it 
with  syrup  of  violets,  when  it  will  turn  ipf  a 
red  colour;  but  if  it  contains  alkaline  or 
lixivial  particles,  it  changes  that  syrup  (jreen. 
They  comliine  with  various  earths,  alkalies, 
and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  the  jH'culiar 
class  of  bodies  called  salts.  (  Todd's  Juhnton.) 
Vegetable  acids  abound  in  most  plants : 
thus,  the  Acetic  acid  (miwgar)  is  timiid  in 
the    chick    [>oa    (Cicer    arirtinum),    in    the 
elderberry  {Sambuciui  nif^rn),  in   the  date 
palm   tree    (Phcenii  liitili/li/era),    and    in 
nimierous  otliers. 

The  Oxalic  acid  is  found  combined  with 
pota.«h  in  the  Oialif  Acetoiella,  or  wood 
sorrel  (whence  its  name),  and  many  other 
plants ;  tmittnl  with  lime,  it  is  detected  iu 
the  root  of  the  rhubarb,  in  parsky,  {cnnc\ 
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sonpwnrt,  squills,  &e. ;  and  in  an  uncom- 
biii(.-<]  atnte  in  tlii!  li(jui(l  wliioli  exuilea  Iroiii 
tlie  Cicer  nrietinnm, 

Turlarie  Acid  in  wimmoiily  j>roctire<l  from 
tartar  or  tartrate  of  potash  (whence  il8 
niunL').  It  hus  been  ilctectcd  in  manv 
iilantA,  such  as  in  grap*^  tamarinds,  hif- 
l«.'rrii;s,  whitt;  niulbcmes,  the  Scoteh  fir, 
c'oiii-h  (Ti'asi,  dandelion,  &e.  &c. 

Citric  Acid  has  been  found  in  oranges 
and  lemons,  cranberries,  re<i  whortleberry, 
birdcherr}-,  woody  nightshade,  the  hi{>,  and 
the  onion. 

Malic  Acid  is  the  only  acid  existing  in 
the  apple,  barberry,  pluni,  sKk*,  elder,  ser- 
vice, &i'.  It  is  found  with  tlie  citric  uoid  in 
the  gooseberry,  currant,  blealierry,  cherry, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  ilcc. ;  comliine<l  witJi 
lime,  it  is  found  in  the  house-leek,  widce- 
robin,  &e. ;  an<l  with  ]H)tash  and  lime,  in 
rue,  gnnlen  purslane,  mnihler,  siiinach,  liluc, 
mijfuionette,  &c. 

tienzoic  Acid.  —  This  acid  is  found  in 
benzoin,  balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  &e. ;  and 
in  marjoram,  clary,  chickpe«.  Tonkin  bean, 
«cc 

The  PniKgic,  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  exists 
ui  laurel  leaves,  peach  blossoms,  bitter  al- 
monds, flowers  of  the  sloe,  leaves  of  the 
liiiy-leaved  willow,  &c. ;  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  all  the  bitter  almond-tastetl  kernels 
contain  this  acid. 

Gallic  Acid  aliounds  in  the  barks  of  many 
plants,  such  as  the  elm,  oak,  clie.stnut,  beech, 
willow,  elder,  plum  tree,  sycamtire,  birch, 
cherry  tree,  sallow,  m(mntiun  ash,  poplar, 
hazel,  common  ash,  sumach,  &c. 

These  are  the  chief  vegetable  acids. 
There  ore  others  which  have  l>een  detected 
nocasionally  ;  such  as  the  moroxylic,  in  the 
Morut  alba,  or  white  mulberry ;  the  Iwletic, 
in  the  BiiUtus ptnulo-itpuaritu ;  the  meconic, 
in  opium;  the  kinic,  in  the  bark  of  the  C'in- 
rhumi  officinali»;  the  camphoric  trtnta  cam- 
phor; the  Kul>eric  from  cork,  &c. ;  but 
none  of  thisi"  are  of  that  iiiinortanee  to  tlie 
cultivator  to  rcijuire  a  particuliu-  notice  in 
this  place,  llie  i-oni|>o»ition  of  the  principal 
viyetable  acicLt  is  much  more  simuur  tlian 
the  intelligent  farmer  might  l)e  inclinetl  to 
suspect,  as  will  lie  readily  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  following  tubli^  of  tlicir  com- 
position, cliiefly  by  M.  iierzelius :  — 

lljrdrnfra.  r«rlMn.  Oxyim. 

Acetic  u-Sil          -  f'-ii  1'>'-H3  46-ttS 

Oimlic  will          -  0!M4  3:1-S'i2  66'J34 

Tartaric  aciil       -  U-951  :W-167  .t9-888 

Citric  acid           -  3«O0  4|-3fi9  JM-831 

Ucnniicwiil       .  S-\c  74-<l  aOv43 

Gallic  ariil           -  S<X)  .56'6I  .18 -.le 

(  Tkomttmt  Ckcm.) 

ACINI'S.     The  stone  of  any  Ijcrry. 
ACONITK    (Or.  ai!»tnrut-\     Vr.  ac<mit. 
«0 


ACORNa 

Onr  old   writers  use  also  the  Latin 
nitmii  instead  oi aconite ;  ond,  indeed,  < 
is  placed  among  the  hani  words  which 
explained    in    Sylrcftcr's    Du    Jiartai, 
16:21,  p.  653.    t<MUrt  Johiuitm.)    Prop 
the  herb  wolfsbane,  but  commonly  used 
iMietical  language  for  poison  in  genenU. 
IS  often  met  with,  in  this  sense,  in  the  wo 
of    Dryden,    Shiikspcore,    Granville, 
others.     See  WoLrsnANE. 

ACOKNS.  The  see«l  or  fruit  of  the  ( 
cccfin,  Saxon,  from  ar,  an  oak,  and  • 
com  or  grain ;  that  i.i,  the  grain  or  fruit  { 
the  oak.  (Todd's  Johwum.)  Germ,  fiehil 
Vv.gtwuli;  h.ghiuiide ;  i>\>.  beUittat ;  Itu 
sian,  tchedvdii.    (MaccuUitch.) 

The  Creeks  had  a  tradition,  that  the  i 

was  the  fimt  created  tree  ;  and  hence,  hmT 

a  similar  idea  lis  to  the  jVrcMdians  iH-ing  I 

first  creat<?d  men,  they  eom|)areil  them  ( 

the  oak.     Virgil  tells  us  to 

— '■ — "  ThfMli  Uie  wood, 
For  nuuti  of  oak,  your  fmlhfr'f  tiofnoly  food.** 

And  Ovid  coiToborates  their  use  :  — 

•'  Content  with  fwid  whicli  nature  fnvly  bred. 
On  wtldlnin  and  on  ttrairtierrfe*  thcj  tnl, 
ComeJt  anil  bramble  berrle*  Rave  tlie  re«t. 
And  fallen  aci/nu  fumUh'd  out  a  CcHut.'* 

Turner,  who  is  the  earliest  English  autl 
on  this  subject,  writes,  "  Oke,  whose  fruit  1 
call  an  aconi,  or  an  eyknm  (that  is,  the  c 
or  fruit  of  an  eyke),  are  hard  of  digi'sti 
oiiil  nourish  vvry  much,  but  they  nmkc  i 
humores.     Wlierefore,  we  forbid  the  use  ( 
them  for  meates."     Tliey  were  long  the  fa 
of  the  early  Greeks,  as  they  arc  of  the  la 
order  of  Spaniiinls,  even  to  this  day ; 
then   it  must    be   rememlicred,    that 
acorns  of  Spain  arc  more  swe«*t   and 
tritious  than  those  of  Engliind.     And 
the    early    Britons    certoinly    eat     thr 
their  priests,  or  Druids,  taught  them, 
every  thing  tluit  was  pro<liicird  on  the 
even   to  the   parasitical    mistletot.*,  waa 
heavenly  origin,  a  suwrstilion  which 
common,  ol.so,  to  the  I  ersiaiis  and  tlie 
sage  tic. 

The    Saxons    valued   them   chiefly 
fattening   swine.     Their   kitig  Ina.  in 
seventh  century,  gave  them  a  law,  re>HH>ci 
the  fattening  of  tiieir  swine  in  the  oak  woo 
which  privilege  was  called  a  pawnage, 
pannage. 

llic  oak  is  oflen  mentioned  in  Holy  Wr 
as  the  oak  of  Ophrn,  Jud^en,  vi.  II.; 
Sochem,  Qen.  xxxv.  4. ;  and  of  Dehor 
Grave,  Wm.  xxxv.  B.     Sec  Oak.. 

Although  acorns  are  said  to  havo 
the  primitive  food  of  nuinkind,  at 
they  arc  only  used  in  raising  young  oi 
or  for  the  iiunKise  of  fiitti^'iiing   il«'r  i 
hogs,  for  wliicit  lost  they  are  said  tobei 
very  prii|M'r  and  useful  kiud  of  food. 
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Is  Ooacestunlure,  according  to  Mr. 
IIct.Ii.II  thv7  arc  in  high  esteem  among 
the  turners,  who  «eom  to  be  na  anxious 
•tout  tiinn  aa  their  applcD.  Tbey  conaider 
Iten  as  the  best  means  of  fatting  hogs,  and 
tbiak  thej  make  the  bacon  firm,  and  weigh 
ktter  than  bean-fed  bacon.  The  price  of 
I  there  i^  from  It.  6d.  to  it.  per  bushel, 
to  the  iiea«>n  and  the  jirice  of 
Pew  an;  sold,  however ;  ovei7  farmer 
(dkcdng  his  own,  or  letting  his  piga  feed 
'tfoathem. 

Sme  care  i>  neccaiarv  to  be  taken  when 
kaa  ire  ted  upon  aconu,  for  otherwise  th«y 
tn  be  fubject  to  constipntion,  and  the 
&cMt  eallea  the  gu^-t.  These  uiuy,  how- 
fi(T,  br  avoided,  by  mixing  laxative  sub- 
(iBcei  with  ihenv,  and  not  allowing  them 
to  kan  too  auaxy  at  a  time ;  at  first  a  few, 
ttioe  a  day,  ia  often  enough ;  unerwHrd.s 
iatt  tinea  a  day.  The  hogx,  while  they 
MdbCwd,  ibould  not  be  confined  to  the 
1^  bat  be  snfiervd  to  run  at  large ;  for  if 
wir  liberty  \>e  too  much  abridged,  they 
inv  Anre  well,  or  grow  &t  on  this  sort 
tffaod. 

la  Harttbrdabirc,  and  the  New  Forest  in 
Hianahirt,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  with 
ibe  ■■  '  1^  •»  above  ilirccted,  and  the 
■BMtattcr  ei  a  little  wa^h,  and  a  few  grains 
Wrtr  and  then,  for  a  fanner  to  kill  several  | 
bog*  m  a  fcMon,  which  weigh  from  ciglit  to  ' 
tcsKBR;  and  acmetimcs  even  more.  lli>^» 
M  m  (hii  way  make  very  goo<l  wcll-flu- 
Taved  laeat ;  but  it  is  not  thought  by  wnic 
M  Cae  aa  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  four 
•r  irt  boahela  of  peaae  or  barley  •meal  given 
to  cadi,  to  complete  their  fattening. 

"  TV:  pig>  are  gone  acomhig  "  is  a  very 
~nff^  provincialism  (see  Afr.  WiOtraham  t 
CT>iiir«  Giottary) ;  and  the  expression  b 
dn  Mofinned  by  Shakspeares  **  full- 
mmifd  boar." 

Aoamf  are  sometimes  given  to  poultry, 
ad  ixmld  be  found  an  advanuigeous  Imxl 
IvI&eBl,  when  dried,  and  ground  into  uieal. 
Toacr,  apeaJung  of  acorns,  says. 


*  ttm*  IHt  uamg  lwh«i  tbiU  pleMurr  tbr  iwine, 
Tm  tmr  oTa  mlifhiaf  kcvfi  acona  from  klne." 

IWj  are  considered  injuriou.'>  to  cows,  be- 
OBK  ibey  swell  in  their  stomaclis,  and  will 
wt  oone  u]»  to  the  cad  again ;  which  causes 
(fcoa  to  atzain  aa  it  were,  to  remit,  and  to 
draw  tbcir  limbs  together. 

Ib  Bddirine.,  a  clecoefion  of  aconts  i«  re- 
MAr?  -  imd  colics. 

Hfc\  1  tof)owder, 

lad  mixcj  .11'  lu'i  ^al(,  heal  all 

Wrd  fWtOillg*  '<<tin  ulcers;    and 

•bm  rcdoccd  u..  - mnt,  and  applied, 

tfars bBmorrfaagt'."     (I'lulhiMx  Fruitn.) 

when  *«n|iioyryI  for  rai.«ing  oak  timber 
fiMii,  tbe  method  of  planting  the  acorns, 
SI 
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which  is  practised  by  some,  is  to  make  holes 
to  receive  them,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15 
inches  from  each  other,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, 8f(  as  to  raise  up  u  tongue  of  lurf, 
under  wliieh  they  are  to  lie  deposited,  and 
when.'  they  require  no  further  kind  of  numing. 
In  the  course  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  in  this  mode  of  planting,  the  .<pti(,  it 
Is  siuid,  will  be  fit  to  be  coppice<l,  that  is, 
partially  cut  down  a.«i  undcnvood,  leaving 
the  nii>:^t  healthy  plants.  The  thinnings 
may  Iw  sold  fur  ruihng,  iind  gcneriJly  fetch 
a  good  price.  A  better  method  is,  however, 
to  dibble  them  on  land  that  has  l>een  pro- 
jK-rly  jirepared  by  ploughing  or  digging, 
which  may  be  done  by  women,  three  or  four 
within  a  stjuare  ymil ;  or  they  iimy  be  sown 
broad-cast,  when  the  surface  is  fine  and 
moist,  and  rolled  in  with  a  light  roller.  The 
former  is  probably  the  better  practice. 
They  may  likewise  be  set  about  the  middle 
of  November,  by  a  land  chain,  a  quarter  of 
a  ro<l  asunder,  and  -..ix  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  ;  dibbling  them  in,  zigzag,  alternately 
on  either  aide  a  line  stretched  tightly  on 
the  surface,  with  blunt-pointed  <libbles, 
letting  a  little  mould  full  uown  to  the  bot- 
toms of  the  holes,  to  prevent  water  lodging 
round  them,  and  burying  them  alxjnt  two 
inches  beneath  the  surface.  Each  stjuarc 
ro<l,  when  planted  in  this  way,  takes  132 
ftcorns,  nearly  a  jiiut,  when  they  are  middlc- 
jiizetl,  which  is  equal  to  two  statute  bushels 
anil  a  half  ou  an  acre.  The  expense  of 
planting  acorn.!!  in  this  manner  is  about  5«. 
im  acre.     See  Plaktiko. 

ACORUS,  fj-om  the  Greek  o,  privative, 
and  <re()ij,  the  pupil  of  the  eve.  The  bota- 
nical name  of  a  plant  of  the  thistle  kind, 
that  produces  the  drug  called  in  I  he  rtlioji 
Caiamm  aruiiuiticus.  It  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and 
in  the  freshwater  marshes  of  many  part.s  of 
Englanii.  The  ancient  practice  of  strewing 
the  floors  with  the  leaves  of  these  sweet 
ru.she9  is  still  kept  up  in  some  of  our  ca- 
thedral churches  upon  certain  hi"h  festivals. 
The  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Aroidea,  flourishes  luxuriant  iy  in 
loose  moist  soils,  and  sends  forth  many  deeji- 
green,  long  swonl-shaped  leaves  from  its 
perennial,  creeping,  and  horizontal  stems. 
It  seldom  flowers,  but  the  blossoms  which 
it  sends  forth  lu-o  of  a  greenish  colour. 
The  root,  or  more  properly  the  stem,  is  the 
part  which,  when  dried,  is  used  incdicinuUv, 
occasionally  iw  a  stimulant.  It  is  slightly 
ocrid  and  lu-omatic.  iThoimons  Di*]>en- 
mioi-y.) 

AC'llE.     (wirn*.  Sax.    Acre,  Lye  says,  is 

common   to   all    the  European   languages. 

(Saz.  Die.)     He  might  have  aihled  further, 

that  it  is  an  Eastern  word ;  and  that  ogr, 
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aMoro,  and  aikonai,  denote  in  tlie  Hebrew, 

Syriac^  nnd  Arabic,  a  field,  an  hunbondinan. 

So  llic  Saxon  »ccccn-nion,  an  huobandiimn. 

WachUT,  in  his  Olottury,  gives  ackcnnun, 

a   daj-labourer.       Tmltfa  Johiuon.)       In 

ShaMspeare't  King  Lear,  we  have  — 

"  Scwch  «T0fy  mere  In  Uie  high  gnn  Held, 
And  bring  htoi  to  oar  rjre.'' 

The  prevailing  and  stondonl  measure  of 
land  in  Britain.  An  acre  in  England  con- 
Uini  4  fquare  roodi ;  a  rood,  40  perches, 
rods,  or  poles,  S|  yards  or  16|  feet  each, 
according  to  the  statute  in  tbu  act  passed 
in  1824,  for  the  equali«ution  of  weii;hts  and 
nieuAurcs  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  in  this  instance  confirmatory  of  the 
(ilil  law  of  England.  But  in  some  {larts  of 
England  there  are  other  measures  under 
the  same  designation  of  acTf.  For  example, 
in  Devonshire,  and  part  of  Somerset,  3 
yards  (insteail  of  50  have  been  reckoned 
to  a  perch  ;  In  Cornwall,  0  yards  (anciently 
callca  the  woo<lland  pcn-h) ;  in  Lnncasliirc, 
7  yards ;  in  Cheshire  and  StaiTordshirc,  8 
yards ;  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  some 
parts  of  Devonshire,  \5  fi-t-t  and  1  inch.  In 
the  common  fichls  of  Wiltshin-,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  120  poles,  or  3  roods, 
were  recJtoned  to  an  acre. 

The  Irish  acre  is  7840  square  yards,  and 
is  caual  tn  I  acre,  3  rooos,  ana  19  poles 
nearly  of  Enelish  measorc. 

The  .Scotch  acre  contains  5760  square 
Scotch  ells,  and  is  equal  to  1  acre,  1  rood, 
2  poles  nearly  of  English  measure. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative 
quantity  of  each  of  the  above  meMuret :  — 
A.  K.  p. 

ISO  S  so    DeronaMrr  Cuitomarr  roeaasra.' 

Il«  1  X    l>l«  »r  l>urbr«k  ditto. 

S4  0    4    Ccmlih  nr  Wmidluid  ditto.  Equal     to 

St  t  >;{   l'.>>.M'IMr.  Of  Irlihdittn,  '    IWItUtaU 

47  1     v  I  StalTbrdklilrrdltto,       acrn. 

las  I    "  lARtry  ditto, 

75  I     (p;  iMire, 

Tlie  French  acre,  or  arpent,  according  to 
Mr.  Greave's  calcidatiun,  consists  of  100 
IK'rclies,  of  22  feet  each,  amounting  to 
4»,400  square  French  feet,  which  are  eipial 
to  51,691  B(|uikre  Engliali  feet,  or  very  near 
one  Bt-re  and  three  quarters  of  a  rood, 
English  measure.  'I'hc  Strasbui^  acre  is 
about  half  an  Englisli  acre. 

An  Account  nf  the  Number  of  PlanU  or 
Tret*  which  mny  lie  vlanleii  on  a  Hood, 
Pfrch,  or  an  Acre  oj  l^nd,  at  different 
dittancet :  — 

In  an  acre  arc 
4  roods,  each  rood  forty  p«rchc*. 
ISO  pMcbes,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  etch. 
4,840  sqtiarc  yards,  nini-  fr«i  each. 
49,960  sqnart  frrt,  144  incbtt  each. 
I74,a40  (qurMof  sU  iaebw  e»eb,  Uurty-«ix 
iBcktaciMh, 
6^72,640  inehM,  or  •^oarai,  of  one  iodi  each. 


Table  exhibiting  Ike  Number  of  PUmtt  i 
may    be    raited  on  a  Perch  of  Land^ 
differetU  dittancei :  — 

In  a  perch  arc  2724  square  feet,  or  :  __  .^ 
square  inches.    A  perch  will  contun  , 


lochH 

Kumtierof  Inchet 

Sqlurn  IncM 

PtuU. 

1 

o*cf. 

a*undrr. 

lOMT^^ 

2450 

4 

4  by     4 

16 

I960 

,  , 

6—4 

SO 

16.33 

12 

6—4 

S4 

1069 

,  . 

6—6 

96 

816 

36 

8—6 

48 

612 

36 

8—8 

64 

490 

4 

10—8 

80 

392 

4 

10  —  10 

100 

272 

36 

13  —  IS 

144 

261 

54 

15  —  10 

ISO 

An  acre  will  contain 


Tre«  or 

InctiiM 

Number  oT  feel 

SquweM 

rinnu. 

oror. 

Munder. 

loeeek 

108 

360 

20 

400 

160 

,         , 

16i 

2721 

134 

144 

18 

324* 

302 

72 

12 

144 

435 

60 

10 

100 

680 

40 

8 

64 

888 

48 

7 

49 

1089 

8  by  S 

40 

1210 

6 

36 

1361 

8 

8    —4 

«S 

1432 

6    3 

30 

16SS 

SO 

7    —  4 

88 

1819 

6    4 

S4 

8178 

9    —  4 

20 

87SS 

8 

4    —  4 

><i 

S904 

5    —  3 

15 

3630 

4    3 

18 

4840 

3    —  3 

9 

5445 

4    S 

8 

7260 

9    S 

• 

8712 

2i-S 

9 

I0,K90 

2    —2 

4 

l!*,.-»0.'l 

IJ-U 

«t 

21.780 

S    —1 

a 

43,560 

1 

1 

A  Table  for  the  more  readilj/  ealaJatiag 
the  Value  of  lecertil  Crops  on  an  Acrt  if 
Land:  — 
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/  S.     O     O    9        O     1     11 

/  3/    0    o    e       O    O    9  \ 

'  1/    O    O    S  I    O     O     4^ 


£5 

J^ 

iff? 

t,   t. 

d. 

t     «. 

d. 

t    ».    A. 

Bd.    3 

3  15 

0 

4  10 

0 

5     5     0 

S 

a  10 

0 

3     0 

0 

3  10     0 

I 

1     5 

0 

I  10 

0 

1   15     0 

Peso 

0  18 

9 

1    a 

6 

16     8 

80 

0  la 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  17     6 

10 

0     6 

3 

0     7 

6 

0     8     9 

0     5 

?4 

0     6 

9 

0    7  10) 

0     5 

0 

0     6 

0 

0     7     0 

0    4 

^^ 

0     5 

3 

0     6     1| 

0     3 

9 

0     4 

6 

0     5     3 

0    3 

»i 

0     3 

9 

0     4     4) 

0     3 

6 

0     3 

0 

0     3     6 

3 

0     1 

lOj 

0    a 

3 

0     3     7) 

a 

0     1 

3 

0     1 

6 

0     1     9 

1 

0    0 

7i 

0     0 

9 

0     0  10) 

£9. 

£Q 

j£IO 

Rd.    3 

6     0 

0 

6  15 

0 

7  10     0 

,    a 

4     0 

0 

4  10 

0 

5     0     0 

'    1 

a   0 

0 

8     5 

0 

8  10     0 

Po.30 

1   10 

0 

1   13 

9 

1   17     6 

ao 

1     0 

0 

1     3 

6 

15     0 

10 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

3 

0  13     « 

9 

0     9 

0 

0  10 

14 

0  11     3 

8 

0     8 

0 

0     9 

0 

0  10     0 

7 

0    7 

0 

0     7 

lOj 

0     8     9 

6 

0     6 

0 

0     6 

9 

0     7     6 

S 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

n 

0     6     3 

4 

0     4 

0 

0    4 

6 

0     6     0 

3 

0     3 

0 

0     3 

4J 

0     3     9 

a 

0   a 

0 

0    a 

3 

0     3     6 

1 

0     1 

0 

0     1 

14 

0     1     3 

jffSO 

jfSO 

£KQ 

Bd.    8 

15     0 

0 

aa  10 

0 

30     9     0 

a 

10     0 

0 

15     0 

0 

20     0     0 

1 

5     0 

0 

7  10 

0 

10     0     0 

Po.30 

3  15 

0 

5  13 

6 

7   10     0 

30 

a  10 

0 

3  15 

0 

5     0     0 

10 

1     5 

0 

1   17 

6 

3   10     0 

9 

1    a 

6 

1   13 

9 

8     5     0 

8 

1     0 

0 

1   10 

0 

8     0     0 

7 

0  17 

6 

1     6 

3 

1    15     0 

6 

0  IS 

0 

1   a 

6 

1    10     0 

5 

0  13 

6 

0  18 

9 

1     5     0 

4 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

1     0     0 

3 

0    7 

6 

0  11 

3 

0  15     0 

a 

0     5 

0 

0     7 

6 

0  10     0 

1 

0   a 

6 

0     3 

9 

0     5     0 

A  Table  fur  reducing  Stpusrt  Yaj-d*  itUit 
Atrtt,  JifXxU,  fljtrf  Perchet. 
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L,  M.  r. 

Sq-Yd.. 

Jl.  *.  r. 

30 

0    0     1 

400 

0     0   13 

60 

0     0     3 

500 

0     U   17 

91 

0     0     S 

6110 

U     0  20 

131 

0     0     4 

:iKJ 

U     0  33 

151 

0    0    a 

soo 

0     0  36 

0     0  30 

300  I  0     0     1 

i    i.«oo 

0     0  33 

\ 

300     ~    ~ 

1  \l      V     lu 

^ 


ACKK.          ^^^^ 

^^^         ACBIMONV. 

1 

6^  Tit. 

...    f 

Sq.Tdi. 

A.    B.    p. 

Sq.YcUL 

^   K.    p. 

Sq.  Vds. 

• 
4.    R.    P. 

1 

1,100 

0     U  36 

7,100 

1      1  35 

13,100 

2     3  33 

17,900 

3     2  32 

woo 

0     1     0 

7,300 

1      1  38 

13.300 

3     3  36 

18,000 

3     2  35 

■ 

woo 
l.vto 

0     13 

7,300 
7,400 

I     3      1 

13,300 
13,400 

3     3     0 

0     1     6 

I     3     5 

2     3     3 

18,100 

3     2  38 

■ 

IJOO 
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ACROSPIRE. 

to  the  nalure  of  the  planta ;  us  in  the  com- 
mon onion,  watcr-oreasen,  cikbbtgea,  kc,  a 
EBrt  of  their  acrimony  a  lost,  by  their 
cing  exposed  to  a  boiling  heat;  while 
other  kinds,  afl  ginger,  cansicum,  arum, 
&c.,  do  not  become  much  mUder  by  under- 
going lliat  process. 

The  juice  of  tlie  fungous  excrescences  of 
nc  trees  possesses  so  much  acrimony  as  to 

I  capable  of  blistering ;  and  some  kiuds  of 
Jwgi  eontiun  a  juice  or  liquor  of  a  very 
corrosive  quality;  and  it  is  probably  on  this 
account  that  many  of  those  which  arc  com- 
monly procured  disagree  so  much  with  the 
patient  when  made  use  of  as  articles  of  diet. 
ay  being  more  perfectly  stewed,  or  other- 
wise prepared  by  means  of  heat,  they  might 
most  likely  be  rendered  safe  and  nutritious. 
Much  caution  should,  however,  he  used, 
even  when  thus  prepared,  in  eating  such 
kinds  aa  arc  unknown.  "  There  be  some 
plants,"  says  IBocon,  in  his  Nal.  Huit~,  "  that 
nave  a  milk  in  them  when  they  arc  cut ;  as 
figs,  ohl  lettuce,  sow-thijitles,  spurge.  The 
cause  may  be  an  inception  of  putrefaction  ; 
for  those  milks  have  all  an  acrimony,  though 
one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive.' 

ACROSPIKK.  (From  lurpoc,  and  airtipa, 
Gr.  Sometimes  written  provincially  acres- 
pire  and  ackertpirc ;  ackeripU  and  acrenpit 
arc  in  like  manner  found  for  aerotjnred. 
See  H'iOirttham'ii  Chenhire  Glotmry,  and 
Moore  t  Suffolk  IVorrfj.)  A  term  used  by 
maltsters  for  the  shoot  or  sprout  from  the 
end  of  seeds  when  tliey  begin  to  germinate. 

It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mortimer.  "  Many 
corns  will  smelt,  or  have  their  pulp  tnmea 
into  a  substance  like  thick  cream  ;  and  will 
send  forth  their  substance  in  an  acrotpire." 
And  again,  "  for  want  of  turning  when  the 
malt  is  spreail  on  the  floor,  it  comes  and 
sprouts  at  both  ends,  which  is  called  acrot- 
pired,  and  is  fit  only  for  swine." 

ADvVPTER.  (Adapto,  hat.)  In  the  man- 
agement of  be««,  is  a  board  used  to  place 
the  hive*  or  glasses  upon. 

ADDER.  (A«rr*T>,  scrcop,  o*t>bpc,  as  it 
•ccms,  from  cittrii,  Sax.  jjoison;  Moea-Goth. 
natir,  vip<ira ;  Teut.  adder.)  A  viper,  a  poi- 
sonous reptile,  perhaps  of  any  species.  In 
common  language,  oowcvcr,  adders  and 
snakes  arc  not  the  same,  the  term  adder 
beine  generally  understood  to  imply  a  viper. 

Sec  AxiMAI.  PoiSOKS. 

ADDER'S-TONGUE  (Ophioglottum 
tnUfatum).  The  name  of  a  pernicious  herb 
or  weed,  which  has,  however,  some  exoeUent 
mnlicinol  propiTties. 

'I'his  wild  jilant  abounds  in  moist  meadows, 
•nd  is  found  in  April  and  May,  after  which 

rriod  it  diei  away.     It  must  be  sought  for 
the  grata,  where  it  conceals  its  one  leaf, 
mod  tJie  Uttto  tpike  ofaeeda  ariaing  from  its 


.    ADEPS. 

base,  which  has  procured  it  the  name 
Adder's-tonguo.  This  spike  being  indent 
on  each  side  like  a  file,  resembles  in  ftn 
the  tongue  of  those  disgusting  and  stealt 
reptiles.  Its  one  oblong  leaf  is  a  fine  br 
green  colour,  thick,  smooth,  fleshy, 
on  oval  figure,  without  ribs  or  veins. 
stalk  is  four  inches  high,  and  its  spike 
the  same  height  aljove  it.  The  seed-ve 
or  tongue^  is  noti'bed  on  either  side^j 
root  is  fibrous.  Tlie  leaves  made 
oil  is  a  fine  balsoni  for  green  wounds, 
juice,  drank  with  horsetail  water  distilled, 
a  remedy  for  internal  wounds.  It  is  also  e 
cellent  against  fluxes  and  the  whites.  An 
ointment  nuule  of  the  leaves,  with  lard,  is  an 
admirable  application  to  bumintjs,  sores,  1 
tumours,  a]iosthumcs,  and  inflammation 
The  leaves  infused,  or  the  whole  plant  ' 
coctcd,  is  a  fine  drink  in  fevers.  It  is  i 
cooling  and  strengthening  eye-water, 
dried  herb  in  powder  is  good  in  niptu 
applied  outwardly,  and  taken  inwardly. 
Johnton.) 

ADDER-STUNG.    Being  stung  by 
Bilder.     The  best  remedy  for  cattle  whi« 
have  been  bit  by  any  venomous  nrptile  : 
an  application  of  ammonia  (hartshorn) 
the  part ;  but  excision  of  the  place  afiecb 
is  frequently  desirable. 

ADDLE  EGGS.  (From«b«l,a( 
Sax.  according  to  Skinner  and  .Junius; 
perhaps  from  }tel,  idle,  barren,  nufruiflul. 
The  latter  of  the  preceding  etymolog-'— 
which  Dr.  Johnson  nas  given,  may  be 
iected ;  but  we  may  safely  refer  to 
Saxon  abcl,  morhtu,  a  disease;  or  to 
verb  ableao,  to  be  sick ;  or  to  the  Brit,  i 
corrupt,  rotten ;  hadbi,  to  corrupt,  to 
trcfy.  Thus,  Venitegan  says,  "  we  yet 
eggs  addle,  when  they  are  corrupt."  At ' 
in  the  Lanco-shire  dialect,  Is  unfruitful.) 
ginally  applied  to  eggs,  and  signifying  i 
as  produce  nothing,  but  grow  rotten  und 
the  hen. 

Thnrc'i  on*  m\ih  tnmcbMO,  ilk*  *  ladlo, 

Th>l  rarrln  •m  too  frata  or  mMIe  i 

And  UJll  M  raodom.  u  he  gon, 

Amuog  the  nbMe  rout  Ixuluwi.    ( f/Md'tru.] 

ADEPS.     In  veterinary  science,  _ 
oil   or  fat.      He   fat  diners  in   dii 
animals  ;  and  hence  it  has  received  ( 
names.     In  the  horse  it  is  called  grease : 
the  ox  and  sheep,  tallow,  fat,  suet :  and  i 
the  hog,  hog's  lard.    At  a  low  temp 
all  these  possess  various  degrees  of 
sistonce ;  but  in  the  living  animal  they  i 
exist  in  a  fluid  state,  and  are  distribut 
over  various  parts  of  the  hoAy.    An 
mense  Quantity  of  fat  is  often  found  in  tt 
belly,  all  deposited  in  extremely  small  i 
which   have   no  communii-alion    with 
other.     No  fat  is  ever  found   within 
skull. 
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ADONIS  FLOWER. 

Fat  ptrtama  important  functions  in  the 
■BB^  eeooooij.  Wben  the  supply  of  oli- 
■■1;  &r  example,  is  greater  than  the  de- 
Wtai,  the  (tirpliu  is  store<i  away  in  the 
fan  vt  fill ;  and  when  the  demand,  either 
Am  defidencjr  of  food,  oTer-cxertion,  or 
e,  becomes  greater  than  the  supply, 
the  afaeorbents  carry  the  fat  into  Um 
latMO,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  the  evils 
(kit  w«mld  \cxr  soon  arise  from  a  defect  in 
Aeqimttty  oi  blood  are  prevented.  Some 
uaiala  aeciunohue  fat  more  readily  than 
Dtheeb  Health,  a  round  chest,  a  short  back, 
«d  mmqutl  temper  arc  highly  favourable 
t»iuibrtuition;  and  when  to  these  qualities 
VT  added  io&ction,  clean  litter,  and  a  plenti- 
Ad  mmiy  of  nourishing  food,  the  ammal  is 
Ma  M  (or  the  butcher.  A  warm  atmo- 
■hr^  prorided  it  be  a  pure  one,  is  also 
MigaiaSe  to   fattening.      {AfUUr't  Die- 

IfaMfV  ) 

ADOXIS  FLOWER,  or  FLOS  ADO- 
}>]&,  Fkeaaant'*  eye.  (Lat.  Adonu  anmui.) 
lUi  b  a  very  P^^^J  annual  plant,  bearing 
a  daep  red  dover.  and  growing  from  one  to 
tao  feet  h^li.  It  bloMoms  from  July  to 
KofoBbcr.  If  the  leeda  are  allowed  to  fall 
Inm  tke  plant  and  sow  themselves,  they 
ana  n  much  finer  than  when  delayed  till 
lk>  ifnag.  This  (lower  grows  freely  in  a 
%fal  afl,  l«t  it  succeeds  very  well  in  almost 
my  SKt  of  earth,  well  dug  and  rake<l.  It 
WMa  awly  in  a  worm  situation,  and  later 
k  a  iiadjr  one.    The  prmnial  Adunit,  with 

am  Semen,  blooms  very  handsomely. 
•  a  peranaial  root,  but  an  annual  etulk, 
■d  froonees  it>  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
fui  the  root*  in  auttuun  to  increase  the 
pint.  If  you  sow  for  new  plants,  sow  the 
isel  in  antnmn  in  an  east  bonier ;  and  when 
thajr  rae  in  the  sning,  keep  them  gcndy 
mat,  and  ▼or  tree  from  weeds.  Plant 
dkm  out  the  following  autumn,  and  when 
^Kf  have  stood  another  year,  they  may  be 
flaoed  wbere  they  are  to  remain. 

IVm  wild  plant  growi  very  abundantly 
b  een-fidda,  in  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
iad.  in  MaT,  Jnoe,  and  July.  It  is  known 
by  in  briMt  scarlet  flowers,  with  a  black 
■ntre,  ana  its  leaves  divided  into  many 
MA*  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  seed 
Iraacd.  and  given  in  wine  or  beer,  is  good 
■•  cholie  and  pains  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
food  likewise  acainst  stone. 

Ihe  herb  inAuod,  and  drank  hot,  pro- 
■etaa  KCBtJe  pernitation.     (L.  Johnton.' 

AOOXA  M08CIIATELLLNA. 
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AOULT.  (From  the  Latin  adulhu.)  A 
tarn  WWII  limn  applied  to  such  plants  or 
Miaaab  as  hare  amred  at  some  degree  of 
(tRMtk,  or  are  fbll-grown. 

AD2S,  or  AX>ZB.     (A  corruption  from 
77 
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AERATION. 

addife,  derived  from  the  Saxon  aticite,  no 
axe.)  "  'Ihe  addiee  (says  Mozon,  in  Via 
Mechanical  Ezereuet,)  hath  its  blade  made 
thin  and  somewhat  arching.  As  the  axe 
hath  its  e<l^e  parallel  to  its  handle,  so  the 
addict  hath  its  edge  athwart  the  handle,  and 
is  ground  to  o  basil  on  its  inside  to  its  outer 
edge."  An  edge-tool  of  the  axe  kind,  much 
tised  by  coopers.  It  is  a  Yciy  useiul  in- 
strument for  many  purposes  of  the  liumer. 

AEGLUS.    Ttc  chameleon  thistle. 

AERATIOX.  The  process  by  which 
the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  imbued 
therewith,  air  being  indispensable  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants.  \Vhen  a  flower- 
pot is  filled  with  rather  dry  earth,  if  it  be 
plunged  under  water  a  profusion  of  air 
bubbles  will  be  seen  to  nsc,  owing  to  the 
water  penetrating  between  the  particles  of 
the  dry  earth,  and  forcing  out  the  air  pre- 
viously lodged  there.  As  tlie  more  loose 
and  porous  a  soil  is,  the  greater  quantity  ai 
air  it  will  contain,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
more  a  soil  is  ploofihed  and  harrowed,  or 
dug  and  ruked,  the  better  it  will  be  aerated 
—  one  of  the  chief  beneficial  efiects  of  fre- 
quently repeating  these  operations. 

Besides  the  direct  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  agency  of  wafer  is  all-im- 
[Kirtont  in  the  jtroccss  of  aeration.  All 
water  openly  e.xposed  couloiiis  more  or  less 
atmospheric  air ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this.  It  acquires  an  agreeable  taste,  always 
destroyed  by  boiling,  which  renders  it  vapid 
and  disagreeable,  by  expelliii';  the  air.  The 
iuqxirtance  of  air  contained  in  water  to  the 
growth  of  plants  appears  from  water  being 
founil  beneficial  iu  proportion  as  it  has  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  mixe<l  with  air. 
But  the  best  water,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air  it  contains,  is  rain,  which, 
fulling  in  small  drops,  oilen  tossed  about  by 
the  wind,  has  an  opportunity  of  collecting  a 
large  proportion  of  air,  and,  according  to 
Liebig  {^Organic  Chcm.),  ammonia,  during 
its  descent  to  the  earth  ;  and  hence  the 
smaller  the  bore  of  the  holes  in  a  garden 
watering-pot,  the  better ;  and  the  more 
minutely  the  garden-engine  scatters  the 
water,  the  more  advantageously,  so  far  as 
the  air  is  concerned. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
aeration  appears  beneficial,  arising  from  the 
excrementitious  matters  thrown  into  the 
soil  by  growing  plants,  os  ascertained  by 
M.  Mocaire  i  for  as  these  matters  become 
decomposed  in  the  processes  of  fallowing,  ir- 
rigation, and  draining,  the  gases  there  pro- 
duced would  not  so  readily  be  carried  ofl' 
from  the  soil,  but  for  a  due  circulation  of 
the  common  air  through  the  earth.  Sec 
Gasesj  their  use  to  vegetation.  (MiUer'i 
Dictionary.) 
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AERIE.  fFrom  tlic  French  aerie,  some- 
times writton  aiery  or  ejfrie,  as  deriviHl  fmm 
the  Teutonic  eu,  ovum.)  Dr.  Jobiuion  hiu 
given  only  the  imperfect  definition  of  Cowel, 
viz.  the  proper  word,  in  hawks,  and  other 
birds  of  prcjr,  for  that  which  we  call  a  nest 
in  other  birds.  It  means  also  a  young 
hroo<l  of  hawks,  as  well  as  the  nest  in  which 
ihev  nrc  pro<liioe<l. 

AEHOLITE.S.  (From  the  Greek  nijp,  air, 
and  XiOuc,  a  stone.)  Meteoric  st<ines,  Ixtdiea 
that  full  from  the  heaven.*.  The  origin  of 
these  remarkable  bo<lics  is  still  a  mystery ; 
but  of  the  truth  of  their  cxi.itcnre,  and  of 
their  actual  descent  to  the  earth  from  very 
lofty  regions  of  the  air,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt.  We  owe  to  the  Hon.  Edward 
Howard,  F.R.S.,  an  admirable  paper  on  the 
nature  and  pronerties  of  many  of  these  sub- 
stances. He  collected  from  viirioiis  quarters 
authentic  specimens,  cjiamiiu'd  their  physical 
characters,  and  subjected  them  to  a  rigid 
chemical  analysis ;  and  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries was,  that  stones  which  fell  in  England, 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  tlic  East  Indies, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  otlier  places,  and 
whose  origin  rested  on  the  very  best  testi- 
mony, all  bore  to  each  other  the  most  perfect 
rewmblancc,  were  all  com|>otied  of  the  same 
substances,  and,  moreover,  that  tiicy  diifercd, 
in  many  moat  essential  particulars,  not  oidy 
from  the  minerals  of  Uie  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  fell,  but  also  from  all  hitherto 
discovered  on  the  earth. 

As  a  general  doscript  ion,  we  may  observe, 
that  these  bodiex  are  all  covered  with  a  thin 
crust  of  a  deep  black  colour,  without  gloss, 
•ad  having  their  surfaces  roughened  with 
small  asperities.  Their  internal  texture 
is  granulated,  more  or  le»a  fine,  of  a 
greyish  colour,  and  in  which  four  different 
suhstanccs  may  clearly  be  distinguished  by 
a  lens.  Tlie  most  abundant  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  arc 
hard  enough  to  produce  faint  sparks  with  a 
steel.  Their  »[><>cific  gravity  varies  from 
3-3.)-2  to  4281.  The  chemical  composition 
of  these  stones,  from  whatever  nuarler  of 
the  glolxj  collected,  is  very  similar.  Mr. 
Howard  lound  in  one  that  tell  in  Yorkshire, 
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A  similar  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
solitary  masses  of  iron  found  in  Bohemia, 
Siberia,  S«o«([al,  and  Soath  America.  ()nc 
in  thti  province  of  Rahia,  in  Brazil,  is  seven 
feet  long,  four  fivt  wide,  and  two  feet  thick. 
Its  irelglil  is  aUjut  14,000  lbs.  In  the  most 
authentic  instances  that  have  occurred,  a 
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luminons  meteor,  exploding  with  a 
noise,  has  immediately  precede<l  the  dc 
of  these  bodies.  It  would  lie  easy  to  fen 
a  catalogue  of  these  bodies  reaching  to  tli 
most  ancient  times,  but  wc  shall  limit  our 
selves  to  some  authentic  examples  of  ' 
present  century. 

Dftle.  pure  and  Authority. 

I80J,  8«pt«n.ber     J  *«^  lU!"^'*- "  ''""'**  *''*• 
ISm,  April  mth     .SUKlMin  tbcmrlrnluor  Al|tl«. 
lata,  Juljr  4tb        -  SUmm  at  Rut  Norton.  —  flul.  Mf 
IMS,  October  Sib    A  alone  near  AM. 
IHOS,  Dec.  l3Ui     -  New  KnenMde.  —  /nW. 
ISM,  April  Ath      -Near  Glai|<nr.  —  rta.  Mag. 
ISM.  Much  UCh     f««-H.'>?«»^."*.»"^"" 


ISW.  June 
isns,  Mmj  nih 

IHOT.  Ilw.  Mlh 
IMH,  MayUd 

■  SOS,  Sept.  U 

ISIO.  January  SOth 

ISIO,  July 


I     aaherft  AmmmU. 
CStoawat  Coutaattnople.— ir« 


IHIO,  Ausutt 

IKIO,  Nnv.Md 
IHII,  July  Rlh 
ISI2,  April  lOtta 

I9II,  April  iMi 


(A  atone  In  Hanipahlre.  —  ilea 

■  Stooea  near  WeMen,  In  I 
-  Near  Stanneru,  In  Moravia. 

5 At  Llita,  In  BobrmU Dei 
Urt. 
I  CaMwell.  in  America PkU.1 

{A  large  ttooe  al  ShabahaS.  I 
Tbe  meteor  cauied  fnat  I 
PM.  Mag. 
Mone  in  tbe  rouni 
Hlfflni  haa  poblltfced  Ira  a 
>lonet  at  CharrooTllle,  near  Oil 
'  Stonea  at  BerlanralUaj. 
jlouai 


Stonea  near  Toulouae. 

<  A    itoae  at   Errleben.  —  Gi 

}      Amnalt. 

i  StoDpi  al  Cutro.  In  Calabria, 
ills.  March  Uth     {     Ibi-  Call  of  a  |;r»t  quantltr 

(     dual.  —  BM.  Bnt.,  Oct.  Hill. 
ISH,  Nov.  Sth       -  At  Uoab,  In  India.  -  />*•/.  Mtg 

i»i.v  Kcb.  iKih  .  [  * J52J' "  '""*"*■ '"  '"'"*-''*^- 

5  A  atnnenmr  Kabonicm,  In  Volbjnia. 
Analyacd  by  M.  Lauglcr.—  ylNo.  <r 
l/atamm. 
Blany  atonca  near  Amaiao,  la  cba 
lerrltor)-  of  Bologna ;  one  of  l^an* 


ISM,  January 


1«»,  October  Sth 


welKhtlig  twelve  pounda,  b  Wi^ 
aeri-ed  In  the  Ubaervatory  of  ■•- 

.    locna.  — /iMrro  tfi  itowM. 

'  A  aihtwer  of  atoQM  ntmt  Helcfltiik, 
In  Huaala.  — i>r(rratair«A 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  < 
snbiect  ftirther  will  fin<I  it  mai<t  alJy  i 
copiously  treated  in  Chlodni's  work,  "  lit 
Fever- Meteore,  unil  vIh-t  tlie  mil 
heraliffffiiUent-n  Matten."    Gilbert's  < 
der  Phtitih,  and  Continuation  by  Poggo 
Izom's  Lithotogie  Atmotphrriipir,  and 
moire  Hialorique  el  Phyiiii/iu:  »ur  le$  C'km 
des  Pierret,  par  Bigot  dc  Marogues,  Oc 
1812. 

.aSCULUS.    Tlie  horse  chcstnnL 

CuBSKUT  TbBE. 

iETHUSA  CYNAPIUM.     Sec  Fo 
Pabsi.et. 

AFFUIAGE.    A  right  of  cutUng 
wood* 

AFRICAN  MA  RIGOLD  (  TVi^rs* 
Lin.).  A  favourite  hanly  annual,  whkh 
dries  not  come  from  Afric.i,  as  its  name  wouU 
inilicato.  but  from  Mexico.     See  MAKMOUk. 

AFTER-BIRTH.  Li veterinary  nracUoa. 
the  secundine,  or  membrane  in  wLich  the 
birtli  was  iuvolve<l. 

AITER-GRASS,    or   AFTERMATH. 


Al-TER-GKASS. 


n«  •Mooil  crop  of  graat,  «r  that  wbicL 
^■*-lf  aAu  mowing,  or  the  gnus  cat  sfter 
MMXiad*  of  (xim  cropii. 

The  compowtioM  of  the  after-grats  gene- 
nlljr  rarici  eoodderablj  from  that  of  the 
fine  or  ipriag  crop.  The  nutriment  of  the 
kaat,  from  moft  of  the  grasses,  is  materially 
kadiMtkM  of  the  fanner.  This  was  dearly 
MMftaiMd  br  the  daborate  experiments  of 
iha  iMeMr.  G.  Sinclair,  the  resultti  nf  which 
Wtdpaneil  thmnghout  his  Taiuable  work 
a  dw  GfiMes.     To  •jItc  a  few  instances 
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remark  applies  to  the  rye 

I  percne),  not  only  of  uplaiul 

b«rt  of  in«a<iow8.     TbiLt,  Sincluir 

l(Btrt.Orawi.Wob.S»4.)  that  tlii^i {.tiuis 

*ka  dov'rin-r.  tnlcc-n  from  a  water  meadow 

ibt  hml  I'  '  with 8h(.><.>p  till  the  end 

i^Apt3,^'  ;iutritivc  tuattcr  72grs. 

ftBtlfac  aame  grass  from  the  some  meadow 

I       tUdi  U  not  be«n  fed  off,  jiulded  1 00  grs. 

m       TW  «■«  weight  of  tius  grass,  frmn  a 

K    rich  dd  pHture  that  had  been  shot  np  for 

^k  JkaI  (k  aame  time,  yielded  of  nutritive 

^H8Bv  W  gr*.     But  the  grass  from  the  lumie 

I^B^vUdb  had  not  been  depastured,  yielded 

l«gn. 

S«Be  of  tbenv,  howercr,  contain  exactly 
■  ranch  nutritive  mattt:r  in  the  uf\crmatL 
L     « is  tile  first  crop :  thus,  64  dra.  of  the 

B  r>n«  Cnv.    Lmitt  Cnp. 

■  df.    p.  dr.    Kt. 

W     •na.anMd  M*  traM  rtohM  .41  41 

r     •"  tt  initm  ■Hill  -  riM     .  i    a  is 

l^mtUmmmOcmgnm     .        .SO  30 
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■Oil  one  or  two  were  found  to  contain  more 
■RrittTe  mattifT  in  the  aflormath  thim  in 
Ik  fim  rrop:  thu&,  04  dr.  of  tlie 

Ttni  Crop.    L«tuv  rnfu 
dr.     KF.  dr.     «r. 

lMB4mM4  nniai  fiul  rhUcd    It  SI 

la  ibe  vicinity  of  London  most  of  the 
or  second  crop,  wu«  tbmicrly 
c  iMO  hay,  and  was  conhiit<>rod  ol'  ron- 
raluc  for  the  ewos  of  euckling 
and  milch  cows;  but  in  hiu-reKting 
tts  arop,  ao  as  to  make  it  sell  well,  great 
•arctj  is  requiaite,  the  nature  uf  utter-gross 
Uiae  More  soft,  spongy,  und  porons  than 
At  int  ffrmrtJi,  and  con»equcntly  more 
DiUe  tn  ''  '  V  ruitiB.     llie  practice  is 

Atretaf-  line. 

Intbenii<u>i:  '    'r  management 

•tf  the  feadiag  ■  <~t  is  in  genc- 

nl  jaiBeiousL  i>  •?  >  .Miiui.Miiv  mflercd  to 
g«t  all  to  «  ftdl  bit«  liefore  it  is  broken,  and 
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not  turned  in  upon  ns  noon  as  the  hay  is  off", 
or  suffered  to  stand  until  much  of  it  licoomes 
improper  for  the  fowl  of  ntiininla.  KjinniTi, 
however,  make  a  point  of  saving  autiuimol 
grass  for  spring  feed,  and  contend  that  it  is 
the  most  certain,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
sjiring  feed  yet  known.  'ITiis  would  seem 
to  be  a  wasteful  pnu'tioe,  ut  least  in  respect 
to  the  more  forward  olter-graiises.  These 
ought  certainly  to  be  broken  suliicicntly  early 
to  be  eaten,  without  waste,  before  winter 
sets  in;  and  the  latest,  that  is  to  »ay,  the 
shortest,  may  be  shut  in  for  spriii";  fev»i.  If 
aAer-grass  be  too  long  luid  jrrosf,  !t  is  apt  to 
lodge,  and  rot  upon  the  p-uund  in  winter ; 
thcrcibre,  on  rich  lands,  it  ought  idways  to 
be  more  or  less  olf  lieliirc  MLichiu-Iuins,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  wttstc<l  or  lost  in 
the  winter. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  "  fVacticol 
Agriculture,"  that,  "  In  some  dL'tricts  much 
of  the  after-grass  iii  fretjuently  cut  unit  made 
into  a  green  soli  sort  of  hsy,  as  has  lufn 
already  mcntionc<l ;  but  in  others  it  is  fed 
off  by  live  stock  in  the  autumn."  Ancl  tliut 
"  both  modes  may  be  useful  under  diirerent 
circumstances.  In  situations  where  plenty 
of  manure  can  bo  procured,  as  near  large  ^M 
towns,  and  where  the  chief  dependance  is  ■  ^| 
ujxm  the  sole  of  hny,  or  where  Iamb-suck- 
ling jirevnils,  it  may  fre<iuently  he  a  lienufi- 
ciaJ  practice  to  take  a  second  crop  of  liuv,  as 
the  tirst  may  by  that  means  be  more  lully 
8{)ared  for  sale,  the  after-crop  sup] living  the 
cows  or  other  cattle  that  may  be  Kcjd  on  the 
farm.  But  in  cases  where  manure  cannot 
easily  be  oblainwl,  and  there  is  no  local  prac- 
tice corritHl  on  which  re<iuires  such  sort  of 
hay,  it  is  V>etter  to  let  it  \x  fed  off  by  stock 
than  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  and  injuring 
the  ground  by  taking  olV  repeatwl  iTops. 
There  is  also  another  circnm.-!tiince,"  he  says, 
"  to  be  considered  in  this  business,  which  is, 
that  of  the  state  of  the  land  in  re»pe<-t  to 
dryncis,  as  where  it  is  low,  wet,  and  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  it  nmy  be  ollleu  umre 
hurt  by  the  jKiachingot' the  cattle  in  I'eciliug 
off  the  herbage  than  by  a  second  crop  of 
hav."  But  that,  "  iiide[iendent  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  may,  in  general,  \ie  a  more 
sale  and  usmol  practice  to  eat  off  the  after- 
graas  by  stock,  and  only  take  one  cmp  of 
hay,  as  by  such  means  a  more  abundant  an- 
nual jiroducc  may  be  affonled,  and  the  land 
su.itiun  less  injury." 

It  is,  however,  a<Uled,  that  "  where  a  crop 
of  rowen  is  made  into  hay,  the  most  jirofit- 
able  application  of  it  is  probably  in  the  fiMl- 
dering  of  such  cows  ai<  ure  in  milk  ;  as  it  is 
well  s'uited,  by  its  grassy  ((uulily,  und  its  not 
heating  so  much,  when  well  nnule,  ns  other 
sorts  of  hny  in  the  stack,  to  afford  a  large 
flow  of  milk.    It  is  this  reason  that  ■ia<luc« 
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the  cow  farmers  to  cut  their  enua  ao  many 
times  in  the  summer.  Another  beneficial 
application  of  this  hay  in,  as  haa  been  teen, 
in  the  feeding  of  9uob  ewea  aa  are  employed 
in  the  auckliug  of  houte-lamb*  during  the 
winter  scast^n ;  the  intention  in  thii  caae  ia 
the  same  as  in  that  of  the  pre(.-e<)ing  itutance. 
There  is  another  advantageous  use  to  which 
this  sort  of  produce  may  be  a|>t>Uc<l,  which 
is  that  of  supporting  young  calves,  and  all 
sorts  of  youiifj  cattle  that  are  kept  as  store 
stock."  And  that,  "  where  sheep  re<juire  the 
support  of  hay  in  the  winter  season,  it  is 
al»D  well  adapted  to  that  use." 

In  the  manner  of  feetlinp  nt^cr-grass,  there 
is  also  much  variety  in  different  districts. 
"  It  has,"  the  same  author  savs,  "  been  ob- 
aervcd  by  a  farmer  in  Middlesex,  that  the 
condition  on  which  he  rcnt«  hi.s  form  ia  that 
of  taking  out  the  cattle  at  Michaelmaa,  but 
that  sbccp  remain  till  February."  In  that 
county  the  practice  is  to  turn  on  the  cattle 
immediately  after  mowing ;  but  in  the  north- 
ern districts,  this  groKS,  tu  which  they  luivc 
given  the  name  of  eildUK,  is  kept  till  No- 
vember, or  even  a  later  period,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  fat  slock,  or  for  the  pas- 
turage of  milch  cows,  from  which  a  superior 
quahty  of  cheese  ia  made  and  by  which  time 
it  has  attained  a  considerable  head :  however, 
this  latter  practice  would  seem  to  be  attended 
with  aome  lose,  aa  has  t)een  shown  from  its 
being  trodden  and  trample*!  under  foot.  In 
the  stocking  of  aAer-gross,  Marshall  found 
the  midlanii  graziers  of  opinion,  that  one 
cow  to  an  acre,  on  well-grown  after-gross, 
was  an  ample  stock.  Good  gnus-land  may, 
however,  admit  something  more ;  and  instead 
of  pasturing  of  rowen,  or  after-pnias,  by 
heavy  cattle  in  the  autumn,  to  avoid  |>oach- 
iug  the  ground,  particularly  at  a  late  period 
in  that  or  the  winter  season,  it  has  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Wilkinsfm,  "  to  confine 
the  consumption  of  this  gross  principally  to 
the  support  of  sheep,  unless  in  very  liivour- 
able  seasons,  or  where  the  soil  \i  uncommonly 
dry;  in  which  coses  milch  cows,  or  other 
hMvy  cattle,  may  be  admitted  without  in- 
coDvenience." 

In  some  places  it  is  the  practice,  as  "  where 
there  ia  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  feed,  to 
reserve  after-grass  in  the  autumn  for  eit>ring 
uae,"  Some,  on  tlie  basis  of  experience, 
contond  that  it  is  the  most  certain,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  spring  feed  yet  known. 
It  would  sooiu,  liiiwcvcr,  as  baa  been  shown, 
to  lie  u  wiistfful  priu'tico,  at  leaat  in  reqjeet 

U>  t'-  ■  "' •'  rwiml  nlVr-groascs.     The  for- 

Wu'  1  ccrtoiidy  to  lH^  eaten  willunit 

Iwu--:        ...  winter  seta  in;  and  the  liil^>«t, 
that  is,  the  shortest,  bu  shut  up  for  spriug 
feed.     Arthur  Youi^,  it  ia  stat^-d,  found, 
^haai  nrpnued  experimentt,  u  tuggetttd 
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above,   "  that  old  after-grass  feeds 
that  give  milk  better  than  turnips,  whirti 
are  more  adapted  to  the  fattening  of  slock 
and   that  this  grass  holds  to  a  period,   ' 
wante<l,  when  most  other  resources  fail,  ti 
last  half  of  April  and  the  first  half  of  . 
—  periods  always  of  want  and  diflicult 
where  rye-gniss  is  not  sown."     Marshall 
ttsiiurcs  us,  that  ns  a  certain  nn<l  who! 
supply  of  food  for  ewes  and  lambs  in 
early  spring,  the  preserved  pasture  is  to 
depended  on  as  "  the  sheet  anchor,  in 
ference  to  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any 
species  whatever,  of  what  is  termed  sprii 
Iced  :"  and  the  same  thing  has  been  ez[ 
rienccd  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  hasoliserv 
that  "  this  food  with  him  tiffonled  a 
nutritive  and  healthful  quality  of  milk 
the  ewes  to  their  tender  lunibs  than  t 
even  in  tlieir  best  stale."     Uut  however  uae> 
ful  after-grass  pastures  may  l>e  under 
management,  there  is  evidently  a  treat  I 
of  food  incurred  by  it,  especially  in  »eT< 
winters.      {Sinclair t  Uorl.  Oram.;  Low^t 
Pnic.  Agr.) 

APrER-SWAKMS.      In   the 
ment  of  bees,  are  those  that  leave 
some  time  after  the  first  set  have  sw 
Sec  Brbs. 

AGARIC  OF  THE  OAK.     In  Farrieryi 
a  substiuice  sometimes  employed  for  the 
straining  of  hu-moirbagea,  or  the  bleeding 
smidl  vessi'ls. 

ACARICUS.    SccMcsmooM. 

AGAVE.    In  Uotany,  comprehends  thoM 
plants  which  ganleners  call  American  aloes, 

AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  The  age  of  s 
horse  may  l>e  asc.ertaine<l  by  his  month, 
and  the  examination  of  his  teetli,  till  bo  ia 
eight  years  ol<l,  after  which  the  usual  mark* 
commonly  wear  out.  These  are  uaoaU: ' 
forty  in  all ;  of  which  twenty-four  are  donl 
tei-th,  and,  from  their  office,  denominated 
grinders,  four  tushes,  or  comer  teeth, 
twelve  forc-toelh. 

The  first  which  appear  are  the  foal-ti 
which  generally  Ix-gin  to  show  thi 
a  month  Or  two  after  fouling ;  they  ai 
in  numlier,  six  above  and  six  below,  .■ 
ore  easily  distinguishe<l  from  the  liilli  that 
come  afterwards,  by  their  smulliicui  und 
whiteness,  having  some  ru»i-mb|juux)  to  the 
incisores,  or  fore- teeth  of  man. 

When  the  colt  is  abimt  two  years  and  a 
half  ohU  he  commonly  sliwls  the  four  middle» 
mu«t  of  his  foal -teeth,  two  above  and  tiT% 
below ;  but  sonieliiiies  none  are  coil 
near  three  years  old.  The  new  lerth 
readily  distinguished  from  the  foal' 
l>eiug  much  slnuiger,  and  always  Iwiw  ti 
sisa,  and  are  csUinI  the  nippers  orguihert' 
being  thaw  by  which  boraM  nip  oif  the 
when  they  vtt  feeding  ia  the  {wsturta, 
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mouths  ^ood  for  a  long  tiiDe,  their  teeth 
being  white,  even,  and  regular  till  they  arc 
aixtecn  jcors  old  and  upwurds,  together 
with  many  other  marks  of  freslmeiM  and 
Tiffour ;  but  when  a  horse  comes  to  be  tcit 
old,  it  may  be  discovered  by  ae^eral  indi- 
cationa,  the  constant  attendants  of  age;  such 
as  his  gums  wearing  uwuy  insensibly,  leaving 
his  teeth  long  und  nuked  at  their  rootji ;  the 
teeth  aliKi  growing  yellow,  and  sw^melimes 
brownish.  The  bora  of  the  mouth,  whieh 
in  a  young  horse  arc  always  fleshy,  and  form 
lo  many  cmtinct  riilgcs,  are  in  an  old  horse, 
lean,  dry,  and  timootli,  with  little  or  no  rising. 
The  eye-piLs  in  a  youni;  horse  are  generally 
filled  up  with  flesh,  look  plump  and  smooth; 
whereas,  in  on  old  one,  they  are  sunk  and 
hollow,  and  make  him  look  ghastly.  There 
•re  also  other  marks  which  discover  ii  horse 
to  be  very  dd,  as  grey  horses  turning  white, 
and  many  of  them  being  all  over  flta-liitten, 
except  their  jointi.  This,  however,  hup|>ens 
somelimcii  later,  and  sometimes  sooner,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  colour  and  consti- 
tution. Block  horses  arc  apt  to  grow  grey 
over  Uieir  eye-brows,  and  very  (>f>en  over 
u  great  port  of  their  faces ;  and  all  horses. 


when  very  old,  sink  more  or  less  in 
backs ;  and  some  horses,  that  arc  natu 
long-backed,  grow  so  hollow  with  ag«,  th 
it  is  scarcely  poesibie  to  fit  them  witJi  - 
saddle. 

The  various  progressive  changes  that  1 
place  in  the  a]>|>earance  of  the  teeth  of  ho 
at   diflerent   ages,    from   a   few  weeks 
(marked  o  'w_fy;.)  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  l| 
1  "2,  and  1 8  years,  may  be  seenju  the  for 
dental    map    constructed    by    Mr. 
(Encye.  of  Rtiral  iijmrl*,  273.). 

Age  of  Neat  CiMlf.     The  age  of 
uzm,  and  bidit  is  known  by  the  teetJi 
horns.    At  the  end  of  alKiut  two  ye     ~ 
sbtHl  their  first  fore-teeth,  which  are  i 
by  others,  larger,  but  not  so  white ; 
fore  five  years  nil  the  incisive  teeth  are  i 
newed.     iliese  teeth  are  at  first  caual,  1 
and  pretty  white ;  but  as  the  aniioabt 
vance  in  years,  they  wear  down,  become! 
e(|ua!  and   bliick.     I'hcse   animiJs  likev 
shed  their  horns  at  the  end  of  three  ye 
and  they  are  replaced  by  otlier  horns,  wl 
like  the  second  teeth,  continue.     Tlic  i 
of  the  growth  of  these  horns  is  not  unifoi 
nor  till!  siiooling  of  them  cquol.     The 
year,  tlmt  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  anima 
age,  two  small  iiointeil  horns  moke  their  i 
pearance,  neatly  forme<l,  smooth,  and 
words   the  head   terminated  by   a  kind 
button,      'llie    following   year   this   butt 
moves  from  the  head,  being  impellini  bjrJ 
horny  cylinder,  which,   lengthening  in 
some  manner,  is  also  teruiiiintc<l  by  nnotJ 
button,  and  so  on ;  for  the  horns  eontint 
growing  us  long  as  the  animal  lives.     T1i« 
buttons  become  aimulur  joints  or  ring.*,  whi(l 
are  easily  distinguished  in  the  horn,  and 
which  the  age  of  the  iTeaturc  may  be  i 
known ;  counting  three  years  for  the  iniii 
of  the  horn,  and  one  for  each  of  the  juia' 
or  rings. 

Age  of  Sheep.  —  Tlie  age  of  these  anin 
is  known  by  their  having,  in  their 
year,  two  broad  ti-elh  ;  in  their  thin!  ; 
four   liroml    teeth ;    in    their   fourth 
six  brood    teeth ;    and   in   their  fil^h 
eight    broad    teeth    Iwforc.      After   wl 
none  con  t«'ll  how  olil  a  sheep  is  while  i 
teelh  remain,  except  by  their  boin^;  wo 
down. 

About  the  cml  of  one  year,  rams,  well 
and  all  young  sheep,  lose  the  two  fore-l* 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  they  are  known 
want  the  incisive  teeth  in  the  upjM-r  ja% 
At  eighteen  monllis,  the  two  ti-f-th  joinia 
to  the  former  also  full  out ;  and  at 
years,  being  all  repltt<'o<l,  they  are  ev«a  ( 
pretty  white.    Hut  as  lhi4e  anininls  adv 
in  ago,  the  teeth  Inx-ouh'  lixise,  blunt, 
afterwords  black.     The  age  of  the  nun, 
•U  konuMl  ah«cp,  may  also  be  known 
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tftor  iMnu^  wtiidi  dtow  tbemielres  in  their 
lay  lint  T^f'  ""^  otiea  »<  tiic  birth,  and 
nDMMae  to  crow  a  ring  (nnuiill^  to  the  Imt 
fsiod  of  tfcor  Urei. 

Agt  ^  Ooat*.  —  The  age  of  the«c  luiimils 
«  kwivn  by  the  same  marlu  as  those  of 
Am|v  aa,  hj  their  teeth,  and  the  annular 
liMon  their  honu. 

igt  ^  Fieati.  —  This,  however  difficult 
l0«Bcrta!D,  inaj  be  attempted  in  various 
VBji,  a*  from  their  general  appoanmecs  and 
f^nvth.  Tbe  continuance  of  life  b  ex- 
1^  diffi-rcDt  in  plantu,  and  from  thid 
thvT  are  generally  divided  into 
hamaial,  and  perenniaL 

71*  ia&Dcy  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals, 
if  vaAtA  bjr  the  character!  of  wcakneu  and 
tmhiMM ;  ia  the  jouthfiil  state  they  ac- 
qaire  beanty  and  sue,  the  vessels  attract 
M  ooo»ry  their  juices  ;  the  fiill  growth  is 
owaed  with  the  robust  fibre,  and  full 
tzcRHeflf  bD  ita  functions  j  the  fruit  therc- 
tn  mena;  bnt  old  age  advancing,  the 
t^BJa  uegin  gradually  to  hardea  and  lose 

^ikar  tone,  they  ibvon,  the  juices  move  no 
Imesr  with  equal  celerity  as  in  youth,  the 
Titu  powen  ccaac,  and  they  die. 
Kgi  of  Trrrt.  —  The  age  of  some  trees 
nay  be  AMennincd  from  the  number  of 
lipeoaa  annuli  at  rings.  In  many  sorts  of 
tr«»  it  K  howerer,  very  difficult  to  dis- 
liagnA  these,  and  in  others,  utterly  im- 
jwiiMr  Some  trcea  arrive  to  an  astonishing 
tf»;  that,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  ex- 
■Mid  fat  9000  yean.  In  this  country  the 
oik  ■  the  moat  dnrable. 

DjBy  inntaocea  of  the  extreme  old  age  of 
tfCB  iiitl  IB  theae  islands :  at  Ellerslic, 
im  mUta  &om  Paisley,  at  the  birtliiilace 
'WUUUB  Wallace,  is  an  oak,  in  wliii-b, 
Mwdiag  to  the  tradition  of  the  ncighbour- 
imt,  that  celebrated  chieftain  tmce  slieltere<l 
iaactf  with  many  of  hin  followers.  And 
■MT  other*  either  till  lately  or  still  abound 
ia  HMlaial ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  at 
I^ipCT  Wood,  near  Dowuton  {Dodslfy,Att, 
Jkf,  i758,  p.  116.),  supjiosed  to  be  of 
UCOyear^  gmwth  ;  then  there  is  the  oak  of 
WiStm  BtiAis,  in  the  New  Forent ;  the 
fsaiop  oak  of  Ilaiuault  Forest ;  Fiabcr's 
*Aoalbera«d  to  Ton  bridge  ;  Hem's  oak 
B  Wiadaar  Forert :  Queen  Elizabeth's  oak 
M  ilaveaiagiiain,  in  Suilblk  ;  the  Whin- 
W(  oak.  Dear  Applebv,  all  of  (n'<^at  an- 
j.      {PkiOtpf    J-'nuU;     WitKtri  on 


At  Ai^A^yke,  n««r  Staiines,  is  a  rew 
tiM,  ihat  haa  c<- <■'"<'  ^—•■n  growing  tfiere 

■as  th«  titne  '  n\  and  ut  Foun- 

tHl't  Abbey,  i  .   ib'-n-  are  yew 

UHtlhM  arc  i<i  older; 

■■1  the  eelel"  ii   trecv 
«i*wlw8  in  I^irti  Uu 


in  Gloucestershire,  which  in  the  reign  of 
John  WiM  cttlle<i  the  Great  Chestnut  of  Tort- 
worth,  was  certainly  growing  there  in  tho 
days  of  M'illiam  of  Koruumdy. 

At  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  there  existed  in 
1798  a  lime  tree  which  was  a  celebrate<l 
plant  in  the  year  1424,  and  whidi,  when  la«t 
measured,  was  51  feet  in  circumference. 
The  age  of  this  specimen  could  not  have 
been  less  than  580  years. 

In  the  year  1776  there  existed  in  the 
palace  ganfen  of  Granada  some  famous  cy- 
presses, which  were  thought  to  hare  been 
at  least  800  or  900  years  old. 

Some  of  the  trees  of  oriental  countries, 
however,  attain  to  still  greater  ages  tliuii  any 
of  these :  tlius  the  Baobab  trees  of  Africa, 
according  to  Adanson,  are  5150  years  old ; 
and  Dccandolle  considers  the  deciduous 
cypress  trees  of  Chapultepec  in  iloxieo  lo 
be  still  older. 

It  would  nxm,  thot,  after  a  certain  age, 
all  trees  decrease  in  their  rapidity  of  growth, 
a  fact  of  some  importance  to  be  known  to 
planters ;  the  oak,  for  instance,  between  its 
fortieth  and  sixtietli  years  ;  the  elm  iillcr  its 
fiftieth  ;  the  spruce  after  its  fortieth  ;  the 
yew  after  ita  sixtieth  :  of  this  rate  of  growth, 
DeoondoUe  has  constructed  the  following 
table :  — 

Table  of  the  Bate  of  Increate  in  Diameter  of 
certain  hzogeiuma  Tree: 
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Mr.  Waistell  has  given  the  following 
Tables  respecting  the  growth  of  timber, 
showing  e»ery  fourth  year,  from  12  to  100, 
the  yirogressive  annual  incrcn-^e  in  tlic 
growth  of  trees,  and  gradual  •letTca.'^c  in 
the  rate  per  cent,  per  aiinuiiv,  tliat  the 
annual  increase  bears  to  the  whole  tree. 
The  whole  height  of  the  trees  b  taken  to 
the  U»n  of  the  leading  .^hoot,  and  the  girt  in 
the  middle  ;  but  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
bteral  branrlics.  If  trees  increase  twelve 
inches  in  liei''ht  ond  one  in  circumferetwc 
annually,  their  incrtiasc  will  be  aa  undet 
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If  the  trees  incrcmso  eighteen  inches  in   height,  Ikud  two  inches  in  clrcum/e) 
annually,  their  increase  irill  then  be :  — 
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AGENTS.  Land  agents,  are  very  com- 
monly iM.T»on»  of  the  lepiil  profewion,  little 
conviTSunl  with  tlio  ortiinary  detailn  of  fnrm- 
ing  aflaim.  This  is  not  always  a  dosirable 
state  of  things  —  it  often  lewis  to  opprciision, 
to  diiicord,  aiiil  lo  very  VmmI  farming. 

An  agent  rannot  hind  liis  prinripal  beyond 
the  e.^l<.Mit  ofhU  limited  nutliority  (Fmn  T. 
Harriton,  3  T.  K.  575.).  For  .'illhough  a 
principul  ii  bound  by  all  the  actj'  of  his  ge- 
nrj-ol  ugoDt,  yet  where  he  ap|iointM  an  agent 
yiir  «/A«niruJar  riiirjKMO,  ho  is  only  bound  to 
t/ttf  extent  of  the  authority  given.     (K.  I. 


(TVoiu.  Soe.  of  Art*,  «oLzz*L| 
Company  \.  HetuUy,    I  Espinasae,   11 


Thus  says  Woodfoll  {Ijaw  of  Lamdlord* 
Tenant). 

"  Agreements  for  a  lease,  maile  with 
agent  who  acts  under  a  power  of  uttor 
and  a  lease  executed  by  su<li  op-nt  in  ] 
suance  of  the  agreement.,  ahull  bind  the  t 
cipal.  {Hamilton  v.  Claitricanle,  1  Bro.  1 
341.) 

And  where  a  man  doec  such  an  act  aa  < 
not  be  good  by  any  other  means  but  by  v  _ 
tne  of  his  authority,  it  shall  be  inlcn<l«d  ( 
be  an  execution  of  his  authority ;  but  wb 


neit  and  an  nutLority,  and  |  he  cannot  like  an  innkeeper  retain  tlicm  lill 


dott  an  act  without  reciting  his  authority, 
it  than  be  int«oiled  to  l)e  tluue  by  virtue  of 
hii  iolerest.     (I  Lord  Bay.  658 — 660.) 

A  haitifl*  of  a  manor  cannot,  by  virtue  of 
U*  ofr*,  make  leaaa  for  years ;  for  his  buai- 
Boa  13  only  to  collect  rents,  father  the  fines, 
knk  after  the  forfeitures,  ana  such  like :  but 
be  faatJi  DO  f^tate  or  interest  in  the  manor 
lUeUI  and  therefore  cannot  contract  for  any 
CBtaia  iotereat  thereout.  But  the  lord  of 
tlw  aaoor  may  give  him  a  special  power  to 
mht  leaKa  for  yean,  a*  he  may  do  to  uny 
*nilgi  I,  and  then  mch  leases,  if  they  are 
pnsoaDt  to  tlie  power,  and  made  in  the 
Btac  of  the  lord,  will  be  as  good  as  leases 
by  t&e  lord  himself;  for  the  bailiff,  though 
w  halh  tocb  power,  cannot  make  them  lu 
Uiowii  name.     (iSoc.  Ah.  Tit.  LeoMt.) 

Bat  a  groerml  bailiff  of  a  manor  may  moke 
&■(•  «(  nlS,  without  any  special  auUiority, 
kcMR^  bong  to  collect  and  answer  the  rents 
•f  the  maaor  to  his  lord,  if  he  could  not  let 
loia  al  win,  the  lord  might  sustain  great 
pcjw&e  bj  absence,  sickness,  or  other  in- 
cipMJlT  to  make  leases  when  any  of  the 
MMV  IcMea  were  expired ;  and  such  leases 
•twil  are  for  the  Ix-nefit  of  the  lord,  and 
OB  W  ■»  way*  prejudicial  to  him,  because 
ke  mn  4elcniiae  his  will  when  he  thinks 
fit.  oath,  however,  must  be  tukaa  lu  \>e 
I  wiet  taoiaeiea  at  will ;  otherwiiie,  as  general 
I  al  will  are  construed  to  be  tenau- 
I  Tear  to  year,  and  half  a  year's  no- 
tim  to  ^nt  is  icqaired,  liefore  a  tenant  can 
kcoMed,  Midi  tenancies  might  prove  very 
MiniEdal  to  tlie  lord's  interest.  But  if  the 
Uuff  «f  a  maiiior  hath  a  special  |)ower  to 
mrice  lease*  for  yean,  as  he  ought  to  nudce 
liam  in  the  name  of  his  master,  so  they  ought 
>a  he  made  in  writing,  that  the  authority 
W  *ppe*r  l4>  be  pursued;  a  parol  lease 
■ai  bamff  has  no  power  to  moke." 

A  (aulifr  may  r»yeive  rents  and  may  re- 
fii.'  M<Q  the  materials  of  the 

n^>  M  for  in-'tonce,  by  sub- 

Maui^  Msio  Kir  iiiaich.  lie  may,  in  fact, 
4d  By  Mtig  that  u  for  his  master  s  benefit, 
ht  not  to  hi*  prejudice  without  his  asK-nl. 
AOISTUENT.  A  t«Tro  seemingly  from 
it  old  law  French  word  fptte,  which  signi- 
ta  a  tyio^litaoe,  and  therefore,  ws  applied 
I*  Otide,  MIlifMMei  [Maluring.  jVgixtnient 
•tardiagly  is  the  [Maturing  of  cattle,  the 
ptfttty  of  «Dolli>T,  on  the  payment  of  a 
*~*ntn  fum  of  money,  or  other  valuable 
•aailgnUion  :  nn<l  tlio  animals  thus  grazed 
M  *aair<  r.  .  'iiimtx.     "  If,"  says 

£helcatAi>  i  u  a  horse  or  other 

)  to  gnuu-  auu  uepusture  in  his  grounds, 
1  tbe  law  call*  agittment,  he  takes  them 


pH)'iuent."  Agiritment  also  means  the  profit 
uriaing  from  this  practice.  'Die  tilhe  of 
agistment  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  for 
the  keening  or  depasturing  such  cattle  as 
are  liable  to  pay  it ;  but  it  may  be  avoided 
by  cutting  the  grass  for  stall-feeding. 

AGREEMENT.  A  very  c-onsidcroble 
Tjro]x)rtion  of  the  lands  of  England  are  held 
by  agreements  between  the  landlord  and  tlie 
tenant.    See  LiAaBS. 

These  are  best  made  in  writing,  although 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding three  yean.  (  Crosby  v.  }y'ordsworlA, 
6  East,  60*2.)  An  agreement  to  moke  a  lease 
is,  inequity,  agood  lease.  {Hamiilim  v.  Card- 
nest,  2  Bro.  P.  C.  125.)  But  whether  an 
insti-ument  shall  amount  to  a  present  lease 
or  only  as  an  agreement  for  a  future  lea»e, 
will  depend  on  Uie  intention  of  the  parties, 
to  be  collected  from  the  instrument  itself. 
(JHorgan  v.  liiuett,  3  Taunton,  65.  Baxter 
V.  Browtie,  2  W.  Black.  973.) 

The  following  skeleton  form  of  an  agree- 
ment, or  short  demise  fi-om  year  to  year,  of  a 
farm,  is  abridged  from  WiHHtfaltg  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  by  JJarruum,  p.  974. ; 
and  with  the  neoesaary  alterations  according 
to  the  custom  of  cotaities  (see  which),  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  many  of  my  readers. 

Memorandum  made  the  day  of         , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  184  ,  between 
A.  B.  (^Landlord)  of  ,  of  the  one  part, 

and  CD.  {Tenant)  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  ,  farmer,   on   the   other   part ; 

whereby  the  said  A.  B.  lets,  and  the  said 
C.  D.  agrees  to  take  imd  hold  of  him  as  te- 
nant, all  that  and  those  farms  and  lands 
called  ,  situate  in  the  parish  of         ,  in 

the  county  of  (excepting  ,  here 

insert  names  of  any  excepted  Jields,  Si'c),  from 
Michaelmas-day  next  ensuing  upon  the  terms 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  tenant  to  be  deemed 
tenant  from  year  ,  to  enter  on  fallows  at 
Laily-day,  184  ,  on  the  other  lands,  and 
the  liouse,  and  buildings,  except  barns,  at 

next,  and  on  the  barns,  at 
Either  party  may  determine  the  tenancy  by 
a  notice  in  writing  of  nine  calendar  months, 
or  upwards,  expiring  on  any  JlicLaelinBa- 
day.  Tenant  to  quit  in  lite  manuer  as 
before  e.\pres»ed  concerning  his  entry.  RetU 
I.  payable  half-yearly,  at  ,  ond 

,  without  any  deduction  on  oecount  of 
any  rate,  tax,  or  assessment  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  hereafter  to  l>e  iriijioseiU  or  on  any 
other  account  except  the  quit-rent,  an<i  the 
land-tax,  which  ore  to  be  paid  by  the  jand- 
lord.  Landlord  to  cause  the  under-mentioned 
repairs  to  l>e  done  on  or  before  the  day 
of  ,184    (iiiumcrute  the.ne  i>/i  the  bock 
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■n  imnlied  eontract  to  Tcturn  them  oa  /  o/ f^e  ti^eetnetit,  if  ami).     Landlord  to  Vteop 
'  \ayiietnraer.  (tyv.  Car.iTl.)  hat  j  buddings  in  tenantuble  reiiair.     Tenavtl  ' 
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keep  tlie  gtttos,  stiles,  liars,  anil  fences  iu  good 
repiiir,  lundlnnl  pnivklinff  roi<gli  timber. 
Tenant  not  to  lop,  out,  or  top  iiny  oak,  ash, 
elm  tree,  or  tiller,  or  sapling;  on  the  estate, 
except  pollards,  and  that  only  for  the  lop- 
lunp^s  and  toppings  to  Iw  used  for 
Tenant  not  to  mow  grtkgg  on  meadow  land 
nlxivc  once  in  one  year,  and  if  he  breaks  up 
any  old  meadow  or  pasture  land  with  con- 
sent in  writinij  of  landlord,  then  to  pay  the 
further  yearly  Hum  of  10/.  fo  revcry  lu're  (to 
broken  up;  and  so  in  proportion  for  uuy 
frreater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre.  Tenant 
lo  crop  the  arable  land  in  each  year  as  foU 
lowa  (hfre  insert  covrie  of  cropping  agrei^d 
lOMm).  Tenant  to  tise  and  consume  on  the 
Arm  all  hay,  and  straw,  and  turnips  made 
and  ffniwn  thereon.  Tenant  to  use  and 
sprewl  on  the  farm  all  dung  and  manure 
made  thereon,  in  such  manner  thot  every 
acre  in  tillage  of  the  farm  aforesaid  may  be 
well  manured  once  in  every  three  years  of 
his  tenancy.  All  huy  and  wheat  straw  on 
the  farm  at  expiration  of  the  tenancy  may  be 
purchased  by  londlonl  or  succeeding  tenant 
at  a  fair  valuation,  bv  two  imliflrerent  per- 
sons ;  one  to  be  named  by  eai-h  party.  Te- 
nant to  leave  on  premises  without  compen- 
sation {here  insert  what  ulraw  ami  dun^,  ^-c. 
i>  to  be  left).  Landlord  alone,  or  with  any 
other  or  others  in  his  company,  may  shoot 
gam(  on  the  estate.  Tenant  not  to  crop  or 
•ow  any  of  the  land  with  rape,  flax,  hemp, 
or  wood.  Tenant  not  to  let  or  assign  the 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof.  Tenant  in 
(juitting  the  farm  to  receive  such  pecuniary 
cunipeu4«tion  from  the  landlord  for  iuii)n>vt>- 
ments  in  banking  and  fencing  wilhm  five 
years,  and  good  under-draining  within  ten 
years,  as  two  arbitrators  shall  awanl ;  which 
arbitrators  shidl  abate  according  to  the  bene- 
fit derived  by  the  tenant  from  such  repairs, 
iniprovenients,  and  additions,  and  take  into 
consideration  how  far,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  t-eiuincy,  they  may  Ik*  lx>neficial  to  the 
estate ;  and  such  arbitrators  shall  be  nomi- 
nated one  by  ea<'h  party  on  the  re<]iiest  of 
either  party,  and  if  either  party  neglect  or 
refuse  to  nominate  his  arbitrator,  tlie  other 
party  may  nominate  l>oth  arbitrators.  In  wit- 
new  whereof  the  saiil  parties  hereto  hove  set 
their  liamK  the  dav  an<l  vear  first  atbresoid. 

AGUICULTOli  (I/at.  a  hu^bandiiuin.) 
The  word  in  our  language  is  modern,  but  is 
giMling  into  common  use.  It  is,  however, 
more  generally  written  ugrirulturint,  and  is 
inteiidcit  to  imply  one  who  i«  skille<l  in 
the  art  iif  cultivating  the  ground.  {Todifi 
Jnhnmni.) 

AGKlri'LTl'IlE.      HISTORY      OF. 
(l.at.  Ofinndtuni.)    'ITie  art   of  cultivating 
Ibv /frouwl ;  tWaf,'i:  hiih)mni\rr,  as  distinct 
^hun  imjilur.:     (  TWUT,  JoMuHm. ) 
Mi 


I  shall,  in  the  present  article,  limit  i 
self  to  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  agricul- 
ture, which   became  one  of  the  sustainiq 
arts  of  life  as  soon  as  man  wiu  ordained 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  br 
In  the  garden  of  Eden,  whose  ferlUe 
and  genial  clime  appear  to  have  eombin 
in  maturing  a  contmued  variety  and  ' 
failing  succession  of  vegetable  sxatt 
agricultural  operations  were  uidcuown  ; 
taut   whii'h   cimie   aij<>iitauet)usly  to 
tion   required    no    assistance   from 
ingenuity ;  and  where   there   is  no  def 
ency  there  can  Iw  tio  inducement  to  str 
for  improvement.     'ITiat  [leriixl  of  [ 
tion  was  but  transitory  ;  and  the  Deity  ik 
had  placed  man  in  the  garden  "  to  <lreaij 
and  keep  it,"  eventually  drove  him  then 
"  to   till   the   earth    from  whence   he 
taken."     (Gen.  ii.  13. ;  iii.  23.) 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  agric 
ttu*  has  bi'cn  an  improving  art  ;  and  tlu 
is  no  reastm  to  doubt  but  that  it  will  go  < 
advancing  as  long  as  moiikinii  continues  ' 
increase. 

Man,  in  his  greatest  state  of  ignor 
is  always  found  dependent  for  sulwisleo 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but, 
population  mcreascsi,  recourse  must  be  h 
to  other  sources  of  fooil.  And  we  find  i 
the  shepherd's  life  of  the  early  ogea, 
first  step  of  the  agricultural  art,  the 
mesticatmn  of  animals,  which  it  was  (w 
to  Im!  more  convenient  to  have  eon 
at  hand,  rather  than  to  have  to  seek 
carioiLsly  at  the  very  time  they  were 
quire<l.  As  the  increase  of  popidation  stl 
went  on,  and  the  tlocks  ami  tfic  herds  1 
proportionately  to  be  enlarged,  one  lavourif 
spot  woid<l  be  found  too  small  for  the  su| 
sistcncc  of  the  whole ;  ami,  as  in  the  ca" 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  they  would  have 
separate  and  find  pasturage  in  dilTerent  dl 
tricts.  This  separation  into  trilH<s  cuii' 
not  proceed  beyond  a  certain  extent ; 
when  tlie  land  was  fuUv  occupied,  rt»eou 
would  by  necessity  be  liad  to  means  of  i 
creasing  the  pro<iuce  of  given  surflMxa  ' 
soil  instead  of  enlarging  their  ext'Cnt.  W| 
Abraham  and  Isaac  it  is  very  evident 
wheat  and  tlie  other  fruits  of  the  earth  wfl 
the  rare  and  choice  things  of  their  count 
but  when  such  nations  once  learned, 
they  might  from  the  example  of  Egypt,  < 
resoun'e  such  products  were  in  ]>erioiU 
famine,  arising  from  mortalities  amon^  ( " 
cattle,  they  would  s^mn  pursue  their  int 
eitts  by  cultivating  them.  This  complct 
the  BC<iuirement  of  projK-rty  in  land  tor  I 
space  not  only  long  oc-eupie<l,  butj 
which  the  occiifiier  had  liestowetl 
l>our,  built  his  hubitatiim,  and  had  i 
from  iit^ury  \yj  ^ugriuit  animals,  would 
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ttianmluiftd  Ui  be  his  w!tbi>a(  any  one 
Mtwfi^  U>  inquire  wliat  right  he  had  lo 
Mike  t£i  CAeloaujc. 
WbcB  OBoe  thus  locshMl,  experience  and 
would  soon  teach  the  cmploj- 
of  iiiaiMin9i  iirigBtion,  times  of  aowing, 
■ad  otbcr  neoesaarr  i^ienitioas ;  «od  every 
(jeavatiun  would  be  wiser  in  the  art  tlian 
lUt  which  proeedi-d  it.  This  especially  has 
in  these  more  northern  climates, 
art  and  industry  hiu  to  compensate 
ftr  a  &AaeDCj  of  natural  advantages. 
*  Kabtgiog  namben,"  observes  Mr.  Sharon 
Tnatf,  "  only  magnify  the  eflect ;  fi>r  man- 
knl  »eai  to  thrive  and  civilise  in  propor- 
OOB*  >li>'v  Liiiiltiply;  and,  by  a  recurrent 
irdn^,  I'ly  again  in  pronirtiou  as 

Aij  <  -  I  prosper."     Ill  tJiis  manner 

ti  wmtr»  of  cultivation,  the  iiitro- 
olaew  species,  oiid  of  more  fruitful 
tt  ^licnltural  produce,  have  uni- 
ntafly  htfi  p■c<^  with  an  increasing  popu- 
\nm.  Hu*  resting  npon  a  basis  of  facts, 
the  wisdom  of  Provideace,  and 
Mr.  Maltbos's  superficial  tlicory 
rfgifa-yivdwcrion.  The  op'iculturul  pro- 
het  td  Ifcii  eosntrjr  has  gnuluallv  increased 
6<M  th*  iMisBificAnt  amoimt  tnat  was  its 
nfaw  in  d«  tiaa  of  the  Roman  invasion,  to 
t^  eoommM  aannal  ret  urn  of  200,000,00(V. ; 
sad  il  i»  v«ty  certain  tliat  in  this  country, 
sad  mmit  laotv  in  other  parts  of  the  worUl, 
Iks  mmituL  is  •  mere  fraction  of  what  the 
total  aoO  is  capable  of  returning. 

Jlglicwlmsc  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from 
&i  wrth  fi>Dd  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
■i  Ut  docBCatic  «"''"«1« ;  and  the  perfec- 
liaa  of  dw  art  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
produce  at  the  smallest  possible 
Upon  the  importance  of  the  art, 
kW  aBedleni  tJierefore,  to  insist;  for  by  it 
fM*7  eoaktry  is  enabled  to  supiiort  in  com- 
fart  an  abundant  population.  On  this  its 
nw^di  ••  a  nation  depends  ;  and  by  it  its 
is  Bocurwl.  An  agricidtural 
within  itself  the  neoe.ssuj-ics  and 
of  life  ;  an'l,  to  defend  these,  there 
*3  never    be  wanting   a  host   of  patriot 


Of  tbe  pleasure  attending  the  judicious 
(•UvatiMi  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  cvi- 
Aaot  oC  (acta.  The  rOla  farms  sprinkleil 
■i  oar  happv  land,  the  eitabli^tb- 
of  Ilolkham,  ^Vobum,  &e.,  would 
r  have  beam  furroed  if  the  occu]>ation 
with  iJben  was  not  delight fuL 
V«  hnre  an  naeieeptinnnble  witness  to  the 
■■efiwt  iatbelate  >[     i  the  elegant, 

triaal^  anlikor  of  t!>  l<or«nzo  de 

Mwliei  and  of  Lvo  ihc  jiumi.     Mr.  Rost^oe 
■M  iJkr  sno  of  an  extensive  potato  grower 
■IV UwrpooL     lo  the  cullivAtim  of  tJtat 
lal  otWr  tMna  praJacn,  tie  JutJ  been  an 
37 


I  active  lobmirer ;  and  he  wJio  tliiis  hiul  _ 
joyed  the  delights  llist  spring  from  literary 
pursuits,  and  from  tJie  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  has  letl  tbis  reeonle<l  opinion,  "  It'  I 
was  asked  whom  1  consider  to  be  the  hap- 
piest of  the  human  race,  I  shoidd  nn>wer, 
those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their  own 
hands." 

We  have  but  little  information  to  guide 
us  as  to  the  country  in  which  man  first  cul- 
tivated the  soil ;  nor  of  tliut  in  which  ho 
first  settled  after  the  deluge.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  tliat  we  have  the  earliest 
authentic  account  of  the  stale  of  agriculture 
as  it  existed  among  the  Egyptians  and  their 
bond-servants,  the  Israelites.  From  the  for- 
mer, probably,  the  Greeks  were  descended. 
The  Romans,  at  a  later  period,  were  a 
colony  &x>ra  Greece ;  and  from  the  Romans 
the  other  countries  of  EurojK!  derived  their 
earliest  marked  improvement  in  the  arts. 

Our  brief  history  of  the  progress  oi  agri- 
culture, then,  will  be  divideil  into,  1.  The 
agriculture  of  the  Egyptians  and  other 
eastern  nations ;  2.  The  agriculture  of  the 
Greeks;  3.  ITie  agriculture  of  the  Ro- 
nuuid;  4.  The  agriculture  of  the  Britons, 
including  a  cunxiry  notice  of  its  present 
state  among  the  chief  nations  of  Europe. 

I.    ThB   AoWCtlLTtJBB   or    THB  EcTVTIAKS, 
IsBAEMTES,   Aim   OTIIXB  EABI.T   EasTMIN 

Nations. 

Every  family  of  these  primitive  nations 
had  its  spiKiiiiled  district  for  pasturage,  if  it 
pursuetl  a  pastoral  life ;  or  its  allotte<l  en- 
closure, if  it  was  occupied  by  tilling  (he 
earth.  There  was  no  distinction  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  monarch  and  his  ]R'onle: 
each  had  a  certain  space  of  land  from  wfiich 
he  anil  his  family  were  to  derive  their  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Israelites, 
were  ilock'-masUTs.  The  latter  were  par- 
ticularly .10 ;  and,  as  Joseph's  brethren  said 
to  Phiu-aoh,  "  their  trade  was  aliout  cattle 
from  their  youth."  {Gen.  xlvi.  34.)  When, 
therefore,  they  came  into  Egypt,  they  desired 
the  low-lying  land  of  Gofhen,  as  pnxluciiip 
the  moat  [>erenuial  of  jiaature.  {lien,  xlvii. 
4.)  It  is  true  tliat  the  some  uutliorily  suys, 
"  Every  shepherd  is  an  ubominiition  unto  the 
Egyptians ;  but  this  wa.s  because,  about  a 
century  before  the  arrival  of  .Joseph  among 
then^  a  tribe  of  Cushitc  shepherda  froui 
Arabia  had  conquered  their  nation,  and 
hchl  them  in  slavery ;  till,  after  a  sanpi- 


nary  contest  of  Uiirly  years,  they  rcgaiiied 
their  liberty  utx)ut  twenty-seven  years  be- 
fore   Joseph   was   promoted   by  TTiarnon. 


That  the  Kg^ptiims  were  flock-maslcr*  "» 

certuiu,  I'nmi  luuny  juirts  of  the  Scr'\\>tvirv». 
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Thus,  when  Pharaoh  gave  pennission  to  the 
Liraeiites  to  dwell  in  GoAiii-n,  he  iu}(le<l,  im 
he  npoke  to  Joseph,  "  Ami  iC  thou  knowest 
any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make 
them  rulers  over  my  cattle"  (Gen.  xlvii.6.); 
aixl  when  the  murrain  came  into  Egypt,  it 
ma  upon  their  hor*w,  auea,  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep.  {Exod.  \x.  3.) 

The  attention  and  care  necessary  to  be 
paid  to  their  domestic  animal.')  were  evi- 
aeully  wcU-known  and  attended  to ;  for 
when  thoy  proposed  to  settle  in  a  land, 
thuir  first  tiiought  was  to  build  "  shwp- 
foKls  for  their  cattle."  (Numb.  xxxVi.  Id.) 
Tliey  had  'ttiMn  for  tlieiroxen  (Ilab.  iii.  17.), 
and  fur  all  their  lica.it.4.  Thus  King  Hoie- 
kiah  is  said  to  have  mode  "  stalls  for  all 
nuumer  of  beasts,  and  cotes  for  tlix-ks; 
moreover,  he  provided  him  i>osse.<jiiona  of 
tl<x-ks  and  herds  in  abundance"  (iChron. 
xxxii.  28.) ;  and  that  this  abundance  ex- 
cce<lnl  the  possessions  of  the  greatest  of 
onr  modem  flock-maatcn,  we  may  readily 
acknowledge,  when  we  rrad  that  "  Mentha, 
king  of  Moab,  was  a  shccp-master,  anil 
rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  100,000 
lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool." 
('2  Kingi,  iii.  4.) 

They  prepared  the  provender  for  their 
horses  and  Oiwes  of  chaff,  or  cut  straw  and 
liiwley.  {Jvdge;  xix.  21. ;  1  King;  iv.  28.) 
Our  translation  dues  not  explicjlly  state 
tliis,  but  it  is  clear  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
{Dr.  Kennicotfs  xxivth  Codex  ;  Ilamier't 
Obitrvationt,  i.  423.)  It  is  also  certain, 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  that  they  tietl 
up  eulvcs  and  bullocks  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  them  (Jerem.  xlvi.  21.;  Amoi,  vi. 
4.  ike  Farkhurtfx  Hebrew  I^xicoTi,  673.); 
and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
arta  of  the  dairy.  "  Surely  the  churning  of 
milk,"  says  Solomon,  "  bnngcth  forth  but- 
ter" (Pnw.  XXX.  31.);  and  Samuel  speaks 
of  the  "  cheese  of  kine."  (2  S<tm.  xxvii.  29.) 
The  chief  vegetable  products  cultivated  by 
tliesc  eastern  nations  wen-,  wheat,  barley, 
bevoa,  lentils,  rye,  the  olive,  and  tlie  vine. 
(Etod.  ix.  ai. ;  Levil.  xix.  10. ;  2  Sam.  xvti. 
M.  Ac.) 

The  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  their 
tillage,  give  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  skilful  husbandmen.  Their  name  for 
tillage  (Obed)  emphatically  exprt«8»es  their 
ide*  of  It ;  for  it  literally  means  Ut  *erve  the 
grmmd  (Phrkhuril,  A08).  And  tlmt  the 
carM  and  attention  necesaary  were  well  sus- 
tained, is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  David, 
for  his  extensive  estate,  hail  an  overseer  for 
the  (Corvhousci  in  the  fields ;  anotlier  over 
the  tillage  of  the  ground;  •  thin!  over  the 
vineyanls;  a  fourth  over  the  olive  trees; 
/«ri7  /o  tuDcTwtexii)  hix  herd*;  a  seventh  over 
■*/>   cjuniJa;   ati  eighth  to  fuperintend  his 


flocks ;  and  a  ninth   to  attend  similarly 
the  asses.   (1  CAn^w.  xxvii.  25 — 31.) 

Of  their  ploughing,  we  know  tliat 
tume<l  up  the  soil  in  ridges,  similarly  to  i 
own  practice;  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  | 
husbandman  signifies  a  man  who  docs 
(ParUiiiral,  93.)  That  they  ploughed  ■ 
two  beasts  of  the  same  species  att 
abreast  to  the  plough.  (7)r«/.  xxii.  10.) 
the  yoke,  or  collar,  wu*  fa.itene<l  to  the  ne 
of  the  animal ;  and  that  the  plough,  in  i 
mode  of  drawing  the  furrows,  resieiiiblt'd 
own  ;  for  we  read  of  their  sharpening 
coulter  and  the  nlouglishare.  (1  Sam.  xi9 
20,  &c.)  Ploughing  wxs  an  operulion  lb" 
they  were  aware  might  lie  beneficiiilly 
formed  at  all  seasons ;  for  Solomon  mentla 
it  as  a  sjnijitom  of  a  sluggard,  that  he 
not  plough  in  the  winter  (Prov.  x%.  4.1 
and  that  too  much  care  could  not  be 
voted  to  it,  they  expressed,  by  deriving  th« 
name  for  ploughing  from  a  Hebrew 
which  signifieM  nilent  thought  and  att" 
(Porhhurst,  244.) 

Their  .sowing  was  bniadcasi,  from  a  1 
(AmtiK,  xi.  13.;  Ptnim  cxxvi.  6.); 
gave  the  land  a  second  eiiperficiiJ  pin 
to  cover  the  seed.     It  is  true  that  liarrowii 
is  menlione<l  in  our  translation  {Job,  xxxi^ 
10.) ;    but   S<!hultcns   and   other  Ilebraifl 
agree  that  harrowing  was  not  practised 
them.    Uusscll,  in  remarking  upon  the  mo 
of  cultivation  now  practised  near  Alo 
says,  "  No  harrow  is  useil,  but  the  gronnd  8" 
ploughed  a  second  time  after  it  is  sown,  to 
cover  the  grain."     (Purkhiirsl,  720.) 

The  after-cultivation  a[i]iiirenlly  wa»  I 
neplecteil ;  they  had  hoes  or  raattocka,  wh 
thi'V   emjiloye<l    for    extirjiuting    injii 
plants.     "  On  all   hills,"  says  the  pre 
"that  shall  be  digged  with  the  niattwk,  the 
shall  not  come  thither  tlie  fear  of  briars  i 
thonis."     (Isa.  vii.  25.)     In  those  hot 
mates  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
necessary  for  a  healthful  vegetation; 
the  simile  of  desolation,  employed  by 
same  prophet,  is  "  a  garden   that  hath 
water.       (/na.  i.  30.)     In  Egypt  they 
gated  their  lands;  and  the  water  thus 
plied   to  ihem  was  raiscil  by  on  hydrau 
machine,  workeil  by  men  in  the  same  m 
ner  as  the   mudcm   tread-wheel.     To 
practice  Moses  alludes,  when  he  reminds  ( 
Isnielitcs  of  their  sowing  their  see<l  in  Egyj 
and  watering  it  with  their  feet,  u  pr 
still  piirsue<l  in  Arabia.    (Drut.x\.\0.; 
buhr,   Vii^n/(e  en  Arabie,  i.l2I.) 

When  the  com  was  rijx?  it  was  cut  •    , 
either  a  sii-klciir  a  Scythe  (Jer.l.  16.;  Jotl,i 
IS.),  was  bound  into  sheaves  {Ptalm  i 
7. ;  Drul.  xxiv.  19.  &c.),  and  w«» 
in  carts  (.4m<M,  ii.  13.),  either  in 
to  ihe  UiTviUUxg  V\ouT  or  to  the  \mra. 
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fenoed  it  into  fUcki  as  wc  do.    Tbese 
ja  in  the  Soipturcs  {Eiod.  xiui.  6. ; 
Mg.  XT.  4. ;  Joh,  Y.  26.)  refer  exclusively  to 
Ike  tlnsTes  or  shocJu  in  which  the  sheaTes 
ti«  reared  u  thej  are  cut.     (Harmeri  Ob- 
arr.iv.  141.  &C.)     The  thre«ning  floors,  as 
ther  are  at  the  present  day,  were  evidently 
VtrA  piaU  of  ground  in  the  open  air.    (J^idg. 
vi  ST. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18—25.  4c.)      Thoy 
VCR  ao  placed  that  the  wind  might,  at  the 
WmOtiat  operstion,  remove  the  chief  part 
«f  the  cImC    They  perhaps  had  threshing 
tmn  nder  corer,  to  be  used  in  inclement 
t^um\  fcrUoaea(iL  35.),  speaking  of  "the 
i^aav  tkfcaliing  floors,"  justifies  such  sur- 
niat,  IW  ioMraments  and  modes  of  thrcsh- 
n;  woe  Tariona.    They  are  all  mentioned 
ia  AoK  two  veraes  of  the  prophet :  "Fit^-hes 
■e  aot  tkreahed  with  a  threshing  instru- 
MBt,  nrhhw  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  upon 
ika  OTuamin,  tnit  the  fitches  arc  beaten  out 
*iik  a  atafi^  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod. 
Bnai-«eni  ia  limised  because  he  will  not 
CNT  be  lIucJuBg  it,  nor  break  it  with  the 
vlailef  hia  eart,  nor  bruise  it  with  his  bor-ic- 
mm.'    (/sbmO,  xxriiL  27,  28.)     When  the 
wJ was  thrwhtd  by  horses  they  were  ridden 
Vj  aeat  nd  when  by  cattle,  although  for- 
Mita  ta  ba  nuzsled  {DeuL  xxv.  4.),  yet 
•h«y  woe  eridcntly  taught  to  perform  the 
UiMT.  (ffnai,  X.  1 1.)     The  "  instrument" 
WM  a  Had  of  iiedge  made  of  thick  boards, 
aadftniAed  wtdemeath  with  teeth  of  iron. 
(/iaia|i,xlL15.:ArUKrs(,  242.412.)     The 
nminne  wbeeb  ef  a  cart,  and  the  various 
•nri  patBi  eai{iloy«d  for  the  same  purpose, 
■ad  ao  fbrtker  coounent.    To  complete 
tta  Aeaiag  of  the  com,  it  was  passed 
a  atCTe  (Amot,  ix.  9.),  and  thrown 
tbe  wind  by  mean!  of  a  shovel, 
wai,  and  ia  atul,  tmknown  to  the 
tiiwhandmen ;  and  where  that  word 
ii  «aiploy«d  in  oar  translation  of  Uie  Scrip- 
tana,  tke  ori^nal  seems  to  intend  either  the 
•indortfaedioTeL    (/an.  xxx.  24. ;  Ttfr.  xt. 
7.;  yW**ai  tt,  188. 680.) 

Of  tlicir  knowledge  of  manures  we  know 
Btllt;  Wood  waa  so  scarce  that  they  con- 
^Bwd  tlw  dmg  of  their  animaU  for  fuel. 
IBmUmnI,  764.)  Pcrh^M  it  was  tliis  de- 
iaeacT  of  «aibonaceous  matters  fur  their 
hads  w«t  makes  an  attention  to  falluwing  so 
Mrfaaly  enjoined.  (Len/.  xix.  23.  xxv.  3.; 
Bmm,  X.  12.  &c) 
Hk  landed  estates  were  laree,  both  of  the 
and  of  some  of  their  subjects ;  for  wc 


(1  A'ij^«,  xix.  19.) ;  and  that  Job,  the  ,^,v— 
est  mim  of  the  east,  ha<l  14,000  sheep,  6000 
cameb,  1000  yoke  of  oxen,  and  1000  she- 
asses.  (JoA,  i.  3.  xlii.l2.)  In  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  the  accumulation  of  landed  property 
m  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  was  so 
much  on  the  increase,  that  a  curse  was  ut- 
tered againxt  this  engrossment.  "  Wnc 
unto  them,"  says  the  prophet,  "that  join 
house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  (Itaiah,  v. 
8.) 

IL  Tns  AcBicuLTnmB  or  tbx  Gaaxxs. 
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nan  tkat  Uzziah,  king  of  Judan, "  had  much 
balk  in  tkt  low  country  and  in  the  plains ; 
n  also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the 
and  in  Carmel,  for  he  loved  hus- 
(2  Ckran.  xxvi.  10.)  ;   that  Elijah 
Eliska  with  twelve  /-uie  of  oxen  at 
VHBteWbciog  with  the  tweliib  yoke 
3» 


Ancient  implement,  from  a  tomlMloDe  at  Atheiu. 
i.  The  Greek  ploofb.      3.  The  fiude.      4.  and  5.  Hoel. 

Revelation  has  taught  us  to  ulFor  up  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  all  benefits  to 
the  one  omni-bcneficent  Creator  and  Pro- 
vider of  the  universe.  The  less  enlightened 
ancients,  whose  religion  was  mythological, 
equally  convince<l  with  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
istence of  some  divine  first  cause  and  provi- 
dence, like  us  offered  up  their  votive  petitions 
and  hymns  of  prmse,  though  the  objects  of 
their  worship  were  as  many  u.-i  the  benefits 
or  the  evils  to  which  man  is  subject. 

Agriculture  was  too  important  and  too 
beneficial  an  art  not  to  demand,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  nations  too  jio- 
lished  and  disccniing  not  to  afford  to  it,  a 
very  (tientiful   series  of   presiding   deities. 
Tlicy    attributed   to   Ceres,   as   their   pro- 
genitors, the  Egyptians,  did  to  Isis,  the  in- 
vention of  the  arts  of  tilling  the  soD.     Ceres 
is  said  to  have  imparted  these  to  Tripto- 
Icmus,  of  Eleusis,  and  to  have  sent  him  as 
her   missionary  round   tlie  world   to  teach' 
mankind  the  best  modes  of  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, and  reaping.     In  gratitude  lor  this,  the 
Greeks,  about  1356  ^'ears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  established,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  by  far  the  most  («le- 
brated  and  enduring  of  all  their  relipous 
1  ceremonies;  for  they  were  not  establtshed 
I  at  Rome  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Superstition  is  a  prolific  weakness;  and,  con- 
sequently, by  degrees,  every  operation  of 
,  agriculture,  and  every  period  of  the  growth 
I  of  cropn,  phtained  its  presiding  and  VutcVary 
deity.     The  ^'o<ldess,  Term,  wM  t\\e  ruiw- 
rfuin  of  the  9oU ;  Stfrciitius  prc«it\e«X  ovuv 
D  4 
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jlianurcs;  Volutin  puurdod  the  crops  irhilst 
evolving  their  leaves ;  Flora  receivoil  the 
Btill  more  watchful  duty  of  sheltering  their 
bloMom;  they  passed  to  the  f^uunliiumhipof 
Laclantia  when  girdling  with  milky  juices ; 
Rubigo  protectc<l  them  from  blight;  luid 
they  sueceiaively  bee4Unc  the  care  of  Hot- 
tilina,  as  they  shot  into  ears ;  of  Mutura  as 
they  ri|>ene<li  and  of  Tutelina  when  they 
■were  rea|>eil.  Such  creations  of  tioly theism 
"  :  failles  ;  but  they  arc  errors  that  should 
even  now  give  rise  to  feelings  of  gratification 
rather  tliiui  of  cont-empt.  They  must  please 
by  their  elegance;  and  much  more  when  we 
relleot  that  it  b  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
anterior  nations,  through  thousanils  of  years, 
that  they  detected  and  acknowledged  a  Great 
First  Cause. 

Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury,  Agriculture  has 
never  I>cen  subject  to  any  retrogrmle  re- 
volutions ;  being  an  occupation  neoeasary 
for  the  existence  of  mankind  in  any  degree 
of  comfort,  it  has  always  continual  to  re- 
ceive their  first  atti^ntion  ;  and  no  succeeding 
age  has  been  more  imperfect,  but  in  general 
more  expert,  in  the  art  than  tluit  which  ha.s 
precedod  it.  The  Greeks  are  n<n  an  ex- 
ce]ition  to  this  rule;  for  their  agriculture 
appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  in  the 
earliest  brief  notices  we  have  of  them,  as  it 
was  with  the  nation  of  whieh  they  were  an 
off-set.  The  early  Grecians,  like  all  new 
nations,  were  divided  into  hut  two  classes : 
lun<led  proprietors  and  HeUiU.,  or  slaves; 
anil  the  estates  of  the  former  were  little 
larger  than  were  sufficient  to  supply  their 
resiK-ctive  households  with  neco»,->arie.s.  We 
read  of  i)rinces  among  them;  and  us  wo 
dwell  upon  the  splendiil  detail.^  of  the  Trojan 
war,  associate  with  such  titUst,  unrcdectingly, 
•II  the  pageantry  and  luxury  of  modern  i>o- 
.tcntates,  that  arc  distinguished  by  siuular 
titlw.  -Hut  in  this  we  are  decidedly  wrtmg ; 
for  tliere  was  probably  not  a  leailer  of  the 
Greeks  who  did  not,  like  the  father  of 
Ulysses,  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
farming  ojwrations.  (Humer't  Ody»».  I. 
Xxiv.)  IIi»JikI  is  the  earliest  writer  who 
gives  us  any  detail  of  the  (irecian  agricul- 
ture. Be  inpean  to  have  been  the  con- 
temporary 01  Homer ;  and,  in  that  case,  to 
have  flourished  about  nine  centuries  l>efore 
the  Christian  era.  His  pnu.-tical  statements, 
however,  arc  very  meagre ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, prefemMl  taking  Xenophon'i  (Ectmomici 
M  our  text,  and  inlrcMliicing  the  8tat«fflents 
of  other  authors,  as  they  muv  occ-ur.  to  sup- 
ply do&Neucies  or  tn  allonl  illu-»lratioas. 
Xunopbon  diml  at  the  age  of  ninety,  359 

Jrnx*  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     The  fol- 
owinp  narrative  of  the  (irt^ek  agriculture  is 

Hot  otherwise  »ix'eiCed. 

time    ttic   lamled   pro- 


frotii  IiIm  "  Kssiiy,"  if 
In    Xenophgu's    ( 
40 


urietor  no  longer  laboured  upon  his 
iiiii  hud  a  stewanl  as  a  general  lup 
tendant,  and  numerous  labourera,  yet 
always  advises  the  master  to  attend  lo  ' 
own  ailairs.     "  My  servant,"  be  saya,  •*  I 
ray  horse  into  the  fields,  and  1  walk  thiti 
for  the  sake  of  exercise  in  a  purer  air; 
when    arrived    where    my    workmen 
planting  trees,  tilling  the  ground,  and 
like,  I  observe  how  every  tiling  is  perfo 
and  study  whether  any  of  these  ofier 
may  be  improved."     AiU-r  his  ride  hia  i 
vant   took    his  horse,    and  led  him 
"  taking  with  hiui,"  he  adds,  "  to  mv  i 
such  things  as  are  wanted,  and  I  wa(k  h«i 
wash  my  hands,  and  dine  off  whatever  i 
prepared  for  me  mo<lerately."     "  No 
he  says,  "  can  be  a  farmer  till  he  is 
by  experience ;  observation  and  instruct] 
may  do  much,  but  practice  teaches 
particulars,  which   no   master  would 
nave  thought  to  remark  upon."     "  Beloi 
we  cotnmeuee  the  cultivation  of  the  aoilji 
he  observes,  that  "we  should  notice 
crops  flourish  best  upon  it ;  and  we  in 
even  Xcarn  from  tlic  weeds  it  produces,  wh 
it  will  liest  supjxirt." 

"  Fallowhi^y   or   fnxiuent   ploughiitf 
spring  or  summer,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  ( 
uilvantage;"  and  liesiod  advises  the  fsi 
(  Work*  and  Daj)*,  50.)  always  to  be 
vided  with  a  spare  plough,  that  no  i 

may    interrupt   the   operation.     The 

author  directs  the  ploughman  to  lie  ve 
careful  in  his  work.     "  Let  him,"  he  suy 
"  attend  to  his  cinplovmcnt,  and  trace 
furrows  carefully  in  fitraight  line^  not  lo 
iug  arouml   him,   having   liis  mind    inte 
U|Kin  what  he  is  doing."     (I but.  441- 

Thc<ii)hru."itus  evidently  thought  that 
soil  coiihl  not  t>e  jihrnghed  and  stirred  I ' 
too  much,  or  un.seAS<mubly  ;  for  the 
is  to  let  the  eiu-th  feel  the  cold  of  wint 
and  the  sun  of  summer,  to  invert  the  i 
and  render  it  free,  light,  and  dear; 
weeds,   so   that   it  can   most  eui^i 
nourishment.      (De   CautU  Planl. 
cap.  "i.  6.) 

Aenophon  recommends  green  iJanU 
be  ploughed  in,  an<l  even  cn>pa  to  be  i 
for  the  purpose ;  "  for  such,"  he  says,  '" 
rich  the  sod  a.i  much  »»  rlung."  He 
recommends  earth  that  has  been  lon^  und 
water  to  lie  put  uixin  land  to  enrich  it,  u 
a  scientific  principle  which  we  shall  vxp 
under  Ibkigation.  Theophrastus,  w| 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  n.  c,  is  i 
more  particular  u|.>on  the  subject  of « 
He  states  his  conviction  tliat  a 
mixture  of  soils,  as  clay  with  sand,  aiid  \ 
contrary,  would  jiroduce  crops  m  liixur' 
BS  could  be  elleiled  by  the  agency  of  i 
nurea.    He  dcscriU-s   the   |>ru|K'rtiu*   til 
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I   ....  I    _..^,,jj  („  vcgptalion,  ami 

(Hitt.  of  Planb,  ii. 

Diiuueiids  the  stubble 

left  long,  if  the  ffrnw 

;!ii*,  if  bumeil,  will  cn- 

il  Tery  macb,  or  it  may  be  cut 

with    dung."      "  TTic   time   of 

\  c-nofihon,  "  must  Iw  n?jn'- 

-^m  ;  and  it  is  best  to  allow 

■'~Jt  w«Te    carefoUy  eradicated   from 

'     r  cropa ;   "  for,  bcsi<les  the  hin- 

«re  to  com,  or  other   profit- 

■'    T    keep   the  ground   from 

n.'fit  of  a  free  exjiosure  to 

Ilomcr  describes  LtU'rtes 

found  by  his  son  Ulysses. 

-■■■■'> 
:md  ditchri  were  made  to 
■   wet  which  is  apt  to  do 
<oni." 

1^   the  mode  of  threshing 

||!!j  of  oxen  {/had,  XX. 

'>  get  the  grain  dear 

Irni  it«  tti-iw,  Xenophon  ob«^Te>,  "the 

am  w^o  hare  the  care  of  the  woric  take 

-  ■     '    L.'  up  the  straw  as  they  see  oc- 

.in(i  into  the  way  of  the  rattle's 

m  as  I  boy  ofaaerve  to  remain  in 

FrcQi  Theophnutna  and  Xeno- 

:i<^L  we  can  also  yery  particu- 

:h«t   the  (ireeka  wparattnl 

I  ite  chaff  by  throwing  it  with 

.  tbe  wind. 


QL  TWb  AfiasccLTvms  or  tob  RoxjiHs. 

b  ii  oenain,  that  at  a  very  early  ngc 

^IklyTwcivad  coloaie*  from  the  Pelivgi  and 

and  that,   consequently,   with 

,  Ikf  arta  of  Greece  were  intriKliireil ; 

I  tmv  floochide  that  there  wsi»  then  a 

ky  m  the  practice  of  agriculture  in 

(W  two  countnea. 

AkwH  7&9  yean  before  the  nativity  of 
CWtf,  Koaalna  Ibonded  the  city  of  Rome, 
Hmb  iaUbitaata  were  de«tined  to  1>e  the 
•woMran  and  tlw  irapmveni  of  Kuro|ie. 
IVt  Sanan  e^le  was  triumphant  in  Kgypt, 
firJm,  Grovce,  Carthaf^,  and  Mwi-don ; 
■rd  tSic  warrion  who  bore  it  on  to  victory, 
iilboaeaiMl  o«h'—  •■-•-:■  ^;lnn;  uH  j)<)b- 
t«tUmdf'  >ller  extent, 

r  iatrodu;.^  ..  .., .;.;  ..  return,  any 

vfigrtafale,  or  improve<l  luoilc  of 
,  vUni  tiMT  ofaaerred  in  those  highly 
■  of  their  victories. 
Tkm  tke  art?  of  Itome  arriueil  at  a  dejp'w; 
li  mpmiif-  wM  the  result  of  the 

1  uents  of  oth«T  not  ions ; 
'ine  became  in  turn  the 
>r«  became  acqaoinled 
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witli  thi.»  accumulated  knowlc<kre,  and  dif- 
fu»e<l  it  over  the  other  jiarfs  of  Kuropc. 

Of  the  agrii'ulture  of  the  enrly  Romans 
we  know  but  little;  but  of  ita  slate  during 
the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement,  we  fortunately  have  very  full 
inturmation.  Cato  in  the  second,  and  t'orro 
in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
Virgil,  nt  the  period  of  that  event,  Columella 
and  Pliny  but  few  yean  sultscquently,  and 
Polladius  in  the  second  or  fourth  century, 
each  wrote  a  work  ufion  agriculture,  which, 
with  the  e-xception  of  that  by  Columella, 
have  come  down  to  us  entire. 

From  these  various  authorities  we  derive 
full  information ;  and  we  arc  eonvince<l  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  surpri.Hod  at 
the  correct  knowledge  of  the  art.i  of  cidti- 
vation  possessed  by  that  great  nation. 


i 


1.  %  ».  PlnuKhl  ii»i«l  lij  Ihr  aomiuu  In  iU*mH  un. 
4-  Tho  jfolic  for  lixlnii  thr  e«llle.  &■  Tlic  n»pln< 

book.  6.  The  ><:vtb<s. 

1.  Size  of  the  lionum  Farrm.  —  W[wn 
Romulus  first  parlitionwl  the  lands  of  the 
infant  state  iunimp  his  followers,  he  assigned 
to  no  one  more  ihim  he  could  cultivate. 
Tills  wan  a  space  (if  only  two  acres.  (I'cirr", 
i.  10.;   Pliny,   xvu.  II.)     AOer   the  Vwg» 
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were  expelled,  seven  aores  were  ullotted  tn 
each  cllizon.  (P/i»v.  xviii.  3.)  Cincinnatns, 
Curius  I)uiitAlii»,  Fnbriciiis,  ReguliiH,  and 
others,  disttn^iiihed  as  the  most  dcsen-iii;; 
of  the  Romans,  had  no  larger  estates  than 
this.  Cim-innatus,  according  to  some  au- 
tlioritics,  possessed  only  four  acres.  {Hid. ; 
CoiumeUa,  i.  3,  tic.)  On  these  limited  spaces 
they  dwelt,  and  cidtivated  them  with  their 
own  hands.  It  wa.<i  from  the  plough  that 
Cini'iunutus  was  aiimmoniMl  to  l)e  tlictator 
{Livf,  iii.  2G.) ;  and  the  Samnian  ambos- 
awlors  found  Curius  Uentatua  cooking  hi.s 
own  repast  of  vegetables  in  an  eurthcm 
Teasel.     (Plutarch  in  eita  Cato.  Cent.) 

Some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome  de- 
rived their  patronymic  names  from  ancestors 
designated  after  some  vegetable,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  tliey  excelled,  as  in  the 
examples  of  the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Lcntuli, 
Cicerooes,  and  tliu  like.  {Pliw,  xviii.  1.) 
In  tboM  days,  "  when  they  praised  a  good 
man,  they  called  him  an  agriculturist  and  a 
good  husoandman :  he  was  thought  to  be 
very  greatly  honoured  who  was  thus  praised." 
(Calo,  in  Prief.)  As  the  limits  of  tlie  em- 
pire extended,  ami  its  wcallli  increased,  the 
uBtatvs  of  the  Roman  proprietors  became 
very  greatly  enlarged ;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  our  histo- 
rical notices  of  gardening,  attained  to  a 
value  of  80,000/.  (Plutarch  in  eit.  Mnriwt 
et  LwuUiu.)  Such  extensive  proprietors 
let  portions  of  their  estates  to  other  citizens, 
who,  if  they  paid  for  them  a  certain  rent, 
like  our  modern  tenants,  were  called  Coloni 
(CoiumeUa,  i.  7. ;  Pliny,  Epist.  x.  24.)  and 
Politorei,  or  Partiarii,  if  they  shared  the 
produce  in  stated  proportions  with  the  pro- 
prietor. (PUks,  Eput.  vii.  80.,  and  ix.  37, 
&c.)  Leases  were  occaaionallr  granted, 
which  ap|)car  to  have  been  of  longer  du- 
ration than  five  years.     (Ibiil.  ix.  37.) 

2.  Dixtinction  of  Soil*. — Soils  were  cha- 
rocterised  by  six  ditferent  qualities,  and 
were  described  ns  rich  or  poor,  free  or  stiff, 
wet  or  dry.     (dAum.  ii.  2.) 

The  best  soil  they  thought  had  a  blackish 
colour,  was  glutinous  when  wet,  and  friable 
when  dry  ;  oxhuloil  an  ngreeable  smell  when 
[>loughe<l,  imbilHtl  water  readily,  retaining 
a  .lutficiency,  and  discharging  what  was  su- 
jK-rlluoiui ;  not  injurious  to  the  plough  irons 
DT  causing  a  salt  rust ;  frequented  by  crows 
and  rooks  at  the  time  of  ploughing;  and, 
whrn  at  rest,  sj)eedily  coven-d  with  a  rich 
turf.  (I'iry.  Oforg.  li.  203.  217.  238.  248.; 
Pliny,  xvii.  5.) 

Vinet  rwiutn^l  a  light  soil,  and  com  a 
heavy,  deep,  and  rich  one.  (Vi'ry.  Oeorg. 
ii.  29. ;  Cato,  vi.) 

3.  Afttmtrrt. — The  dung  of  animals  was 
porticuhkrly  ostcemed  by  the  Romus  for 


enriching  their  soil.     "  Study,"  says  C« 
"  tohavcalnrge  ilun;.'hill."  (Cato,  v.) 
osMiduously   collected   it   and   stored   it 
coveriMl  piU,  so  as  to  checJc  the  escape  ( 
the   drainage.     (Colum.  i.  6.;  Pliny,  — ' 
9.,  and  xxiv.  19/)     They  sowed  pom 
pigeons'  dung  and  the  like  over  their  i 
and  mixed  it  with  the  surface  soil  by  i 
of  the  san^le  or  hoe.     (Colum.  i.  16.;  Cm 
xxxvi.)     They  were  aware  of  the  benefit  i 
mixing  together  earth  of  opposite  qualitiq 
(Jbid.),  and  of  sowing  lupines  and  plou 
ing  them  in  while  green.     (I'urro,  i. 
They  burnt  the  stubble  upon  the 
and  even  collected  shrubs  and  tlic  like  I 
the  similar  purpose  of  enriching  the 
with   their    ashes.      (Virg.  Oeorg.  L 
Pliny,  xvii.  G.  25.) 

Pliny  also  mentions  that  lime  was 
ployed  as  a  fertiliser  in  Gaul,  and  moil  . 
the  same  <;ountry  and  RriUiin ;  but  ^ 
only  surmise  thence   that  they  we 
probably  eniploycil  V>y  the  Romans.  (J 
xvii.  8.,  and  xvii.  5.) 

4.  Druining.  —  Tlie  superfluotis  ' 
soils  was  c4UTied  off  by  means  botJi  i 
and   covered    drains.      (Colum.   ii. 
Pliny,  xvii.  c. ;   Virg.  Georg.  i.  109.) 
is  very  particular  in  his  directions  for  I 
them.     (Cato,  xliii.  clx.) 

5.  Crops. — They  cultivated  wbeaty^ 
barley,  oats,  flax,  beans,  pease,  lap' 
ncy-benns,  lentils,  tore*,  aeaaine, 
viues,  olives,  willows,  and  the  like, 
the  authorities  who  mention  each  of  ( 
would  be  nce<lless,  for  they  are  notic 
all  the  Roman  writers  u)x>n  agrlcidlur 
Of  the  relative  importance  or  projiortion  in 
which  the  crops  were  jiroCtable  to  the  ~ 
man.s,  we  have  this  judgment  of  Catx> :  — " 
you  can  buy  100  acres  of  land  in  a  ve 
good  situation,  the  vineyard  is  the  lirvt  < 
ject  if  it  yielib  much  wine ;  in  the  tea 
place,  a  well  watered  garden ;  in  the  tluidii 
willow  plantation ;  in  the  fourth,  aai 
ground ;  in  the  fifth,  a  meadow ;  in  thai 
corn  ground ;  in  the  seventh,  an  unde 
a  plantation  yielding  stout  poles  for  t 
the  vine ;  and  in  the  ninth,  a  wood 
mast  grows."  (Cuto,  i.) 

They  mode  hay,  and  the  process  ap 
to  have  been  the  same  as  in  mo<lem  liinea. 
After  being  cut  it  was  turned  with  fa 
piled  into  conical  heaps,  and   finally 
stacks  or  under  cover.     But  the 
was  imperfectly  performed ;  for,  as  soon  i 
the  hay  was  removed  from  the  field, 
mowers  had  to  go  over  it  again.  (IV 
Colum.  ii.  22.) 

6.  Implemnti. — The  plouch  con.<dstcd  I 
several  parts:  the  beam  to  which  the  y«" 
of  the  oxen  was  fastened ;  the  tail  or  f 
terminated  in  •  crom  bar,  with  wbidi 


ji'--a;jhman  cTiidcI  the  inrtrument;  it  ha<]  a 
fJ.-<j<rVi?han.-,  th^'  (Jiarv-U'aiii  to  which  it 
as*  tiiol,  iitiil  twomoulii-txianls,  a  coulter, 
aiul  1  jJi'U^ih-stafl  lor  cleaiiin;;  the  plou^h- 
..'n.r»  ( OritL  FuhI.  i.  S.S7.;  Vtrg.  G.  i.  170.; 
Plxj.  xtiL  li<,  10.)  Some  of  their  ploughs 
hul  wtirri«,  and  wiinie  were  without  coul- 
lin  aad  earUi-boardft.  Bcsidei  this,  they 
hid  nado,  rdkea,  boo,  with  plain  and 
with  wtod  Uadcs,  harrowi,  mattocks,  and 
■■MT  mplcBWBta. 

7.  Opmtitmt. — Plou<:hing  wa«  usually 
yrifaiuni  hj  two  oxen,  though  three  were 
ameliBa  employed.  They  were  yoked 
j^mmH,  and  trained  when  vounr;  to  the  em- 
pJujaaal.  {Cicero,  in  I  rnr.  iii.  2 1 . ;  Col. 
iiXW,\  PtifJ/t  xviii.  18.;  Virg.  O.  iii. 
ICl,  &c.)  Tbey  were  usually  yoked  by  the 
•ack,  bat  ■cnaetimes  by  the  hams.  {Pliny, 
I1B.4C.;  Coham.  ii.  2.)  There  was  hut  one 
■B  to  a  plough,  which  he  guided,  and 
HMged  IM  oxeu  with  a  goad.  {Pliny, 
SmiL  vuL  17.) 

iVy  Bometaneiipioadbed  in  ridgea,  and 
NHMtiMi  DOC-  Tney  did  not  take  a  cir- 
rmt  whiB  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
mhotrftwttice,  bat  returae<l  dine  to  the 
tmnm.  IVbt  were  very  partirulor  in 
4n«ii[g  lniAl  and  pquau  sized  Airrows. 
{Plmg,  stSLTsi  ».  49.) 

Taef  m^  to  kaT«  jJoaghed  three  times 
•Ivtyt  bc6R  they^  sowed  {Varro,  i,  29.) : 
lai  to  atiff  Mall,  even  as  many  as  nine 
lilnHgHB|ei  were  piren.  ( Vitg.  G.  i.  47. ; 
)%k  xnn.  «0. :  Pliny,  E^.  v.  6.)  The 
hiTDwi  ia  ilie  firtt  plou";hmg  were  usuiil- 
Ij  nine  inches  d«rp.  Ulieu  the  soil  was 
<aly  ftimd  about  tlirce  inches,  it  was  called 
nrifaliam.  (i%9,  xviii.  17—19.)  IV-y 
■■alj  &llowed  tbor  land  erery  other  year. 

(ffcir.<?.L7l.) 

finriag  waa  performe<i  by  hand,  from  a 
bikcl;  Hid  that  it  might  be  performed  re- 
flrfaify,  tiM  kand  movc<l  with  the  steps. 
(CUhBL  iL9. ;  Ptniy,  xviii.  24.)  The  seed 
vaatMter  acsttasrea  upon  the  land  and  co- 
by  Means  of  rakes  and  harrows,  or 
!  «B»— only  b^  aowing  it  upon  a  plain 
d  covering  by  a  shallow  plough- 
acvlncii  casaed  it  to  come  up  in  rowii, 
■n  fflWlaliri  tbc  operation  of  hoeing. 
(Kay,  xtbLSO.)  They  were  particular  as 
bihe  tioMi  ol*  nwing,  the  choice  of  seeds, 
■iAaqtMAlitysown.  {Varro,  i.  44.;  Pliny, 
SA  M.  a.35.;  Virg.  G.  i.  193,  &c.) 

WaeAae  was  performed  by  hoes,  hooks, 
■dbykaad. 

la  Art  Mwnns  the  crops  were  watered. 
{Virg.  a.  L  106.)  If  they  appeared  too 
ktmnrt  tltey  were  fed  ofl.  {Tlnd.  193.) 

Ig    altd    mowing   were   the   usnol 
'of  catting  down  uie  com  crops,  but 
««f«  aoaMliinea  taken  off  by  a 
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toothed  machine^  called  talilium,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  wheeled  cart,  pushed 
by  oxen  thrtiugh  the  com,  and  CHtchiiig  the 
ears  of  com  between  a  row  of  tvcih  li.\e<l  to 
it,  upon  the  principle  of  the  mudern  daisy 
rake.  In  Oaul,  the  com  was  cut  down  by 
a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses.  (  Varro,  i. 
50. ;  Virg.  G.  i.  317. ;  Cohtm.  ii.  21. ;  Pliny, 
xviii.  30.)  They  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
bound  their  com  into  sheaves.  {Colum.  ii. 
21.) 

Threshing  was  performed  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  oxen  and  horses,  by  fUiiK  and  by 
means  of  sledges  drawn  over  the  com. 
(P/i»V, xvii.  30. ;  CW«on. ii. 2 1 . ;  I'try.G.iii. 
1 32.  ;■  Tibvlhu,  i.  5. 22. ;  Varro,  i.  62.)  ITie 
threshing-floor  was  circular,  {ilaoed  near  the 
house,  on  liigh  ground,  and  exposed  on  all 
sides  to  the  winds.  It  waa  highest  in  the 
centre,  and  paved  with  stones,  or  more  usual- 
ly with  clay,  mixed  with  the  lees  of  the  oil, 
and  very  carefully  consolidated.  {CoJttm,  I. 
6.;  Varro,  i.  2.;  Virg.  G.l  178.;  Cato,  xci. 
and  czzix.) 

Dressing  was  performed  by  means  of  a 
sieve  or  van,  and  by  a  shovel,  with  which  it 
was  thrown  up  and  c.\poM.-<l  to  the  wind. 
{Varro,  i.  52.;  Culam,  ii.  21.)  It  was  finally 
stored  in  granaries  or  in  pita,  where  it  would 
keep  fifty  years.  {Pliny,  xviiL  30. ;  Varro, 
i.  57.) 

8.  Aninudt.  —  Oxen,  horsea,  aases,  mules, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  bens,  pigeons,  pea-fowls, 
pheasants,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  giiinca-fowls, 
and  beea,  are  mentioned  by  various  authors 
as  products  of  the  Koniun  farms.  Di- 
rections for  breciling  many  of  these  are 
given  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Gcorgics. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Roman  agri- 
culture ;  and  in  it  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less find  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  iheiu 
in  agreeing  with  us,  that  it  was  but  little 
different  frf>m  that  pursued  V)y  the  present 
fanners  of  England.  We  are  superior  to 
them  in  our  implements,  and  consequently 
in  the  facility  ol  performing  the  operalious 
of  tillage;  we  perhaps  liave  suiwrior  va- 
rieties of  com,  but  we  most  excel  Ihciu  in 
our  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fto<:k.  AVe  differ  from  theiu,  also, 
in  not  practising  the  superstitiDii.'*  ritci<  iiiul 
sacrifices  which  accompanied  almost  all  tlicir 
operations  (sec  Cato,  cxxxiv.  c.)  ;  but  of 
the  fundamental  practices  of  agriculture 
they  were  as  fully  aware  as  ourselves.  No 
modem  writer  could  lay  down  more  correct 
and  comprehensive  axioms  than  Cato  did  in 
the  following  wonls;  and  whoever  strictly 
obeys  them  will  never  be  ranked  among  the 
ignorant  of  the  art.  "  What  is  goo<l  til- 
lage ?"  says  this  oldest  of  the  Roman  teachers 
of  ogricullure;  "  to  plough.     What,  \a  llio 
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sccou  J  ?  to  plough.  The  tMrd  u  to  manure. 
The  other  part  of  tillage  is  to  «)w  ]>lenti- 
fully,  to  cboow  your  seed  cautiously,  and  to 
n-iiiove  09  many  weeds  at  possible  in  the 
»eiuon."  (Cato,  Ui.) 

Such  19  an  epitome  of  their  agricultural 
knowlodin.' ;  u  knowledge  which  haa  since 
increaaeu,  and  can  only  in  future  be  added 
to  by  attending  to  this  advice  of  another  of 
their  writers.  "  Nature."  he  observes,  "  has 
(ihuwnto  U9  two  paths  which  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture — experience  and  imi- 
tation. Preceding  husbandmen,  by  making 
ex|ie.riment!i,  have  established  many  maxims; 
their  posterity  generally  imitate  them ;  but 
we  ought  not  only  to  imitate  others,  but 
make  experiments,  not  directed  by  chance, 
but  by  reason."  (Varro,  i.  18.) 


rV.  Tub  Aquccltdbe  or  Ef(ot.AiiD. 

The  historian  of  English  agriculture  has 
not  the  least  trace  of  authority  from  which 
he  can  obtain  information  of  its  state  beyond 
the  periwl  when  the  Romans  invaded  this 
island,  and  the  annals  of  even  that  period 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

A\Tien  Cfesar  arrived  in  England,  about 
S3  B.  c,  he  describes  the  Cantii,  or  inha- 
bitants of  Kent,  and  the  Belgie,  inhabiting 
the  modem  counties  of  Somerset,  Willji,  and 
HuntA,  OS  much  more  advanced  than  the 
rest  of  tlie  pcoiilc  in  the  habits  of  civilised 
life.  They  cultivated  the  soil;  employed 
marl  as  numure;  8tnre<l  their  com  un- 
threahed,  and  freed  it  from  the  chaff  imd 
bran  only  aa  their  daily  demands  required. 
The  interior  inhabitants  lived  ohielly  upon 
milk  and  flesh,  being  fed  and  cIothc<l  by  the 
priHluoe  of  their  herds.  "  Tlie  country," 
o<lds  Cn*sar,  "  is  well -peopled,  and  abounds 
iu  buildings  rescmUing  those  of  the  Gauls, 
nnil  they  have  m  great  abundance  of  cattle. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  either  the  hen, 
the  giHise,  or  the  hare,  yet  they  take  plea- 
sure In  breeding  them.'  (tVr*.  v.  c.  10. ; 
Strabo,  IT.  305. ;  Diodor.  Sir.  v.  301 . ;  Plinf, 
xrli.  4.)  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters,  saya, 
"  Tliere  is  not  a  scruple  of  money  in  Uie 
island;  nor  any  ho{>es  of  booty,  but  in 
tlavos  ;  (Lib.  iv.  Ep.  17.);  a  description, 
that  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  has  rendered  singulaHy  inap- 
plicable. The  first  step*  in  that  improve- 
ment were  owing  to  the  Romans  themselves. 
Kutilius  has  elegantly  and  correctlv  said, 
that  Rome  fille<l  the  worlil  with  her  legisla- 
tive triumphs,  and  caiised  all  to  live  in  one 
(wmmon  union,  blending  dis<'ordant  nations 
into  one  country,  and,  by  importing  a  com- 
pimionahip  in  her  own  aoi|uireincnL>  and 
laws,  formed  one  great  city  of  the  worid. 
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Agricola  was  the  chief  instruntcnt  In  ifl 
parting  to  the  Britons  the  improved  art*  r" 
civilisation    of  the   Romans.      "•  To 
them  from  their  savage  habita,  Agrio 
forth  the  baits  of  pleasure,  encounij 
nativi>s,  as  well  by  public  assisttmc 
warm  exhortations,  to  build  tempteaJ 
of  justice,  and  commodious  dweUing-| 
He  bestowed  encomiums  on  such  aa  i 
fiUly  obeyed ;   the   slow  and   uncoB 
were  bnuide<l  with  reproach;    and 
spirit  of  emulation  diffused  itself,  opi 
Ixke  a  sense  of  duty.     To  establish  a  i 

education,  and  give  the  sons  of  the  I  

chiefs  a  tincture  of  letters,  was  part  ofl 
policy.  By  way  of  encouragement  !  ^ 
praLieil  their  talents,  and  already  saw  xham, 
by  the  force  of  their  natural  genius,  rising 
sujierior  to  the  attainments  of  the  Ga 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  who 
always  disdaine<l  the  Roman  language  be, 
to  cultivate  its  beauties.  The  Roman 
parel  was  seen  without  prejuilice, 
toga  become  a  fashionable  part  of  J 
By  degrees,  the  charms  of  vice  gaial 
mission  to  their  hearts ;  baths,  portico*,  i 
elegant  banquets  grew  into  vogue ;  and  1 
new  manners,  which  in  fact  »en-e<l  only  j 
sweeten  slavery,  were  by  the  unsusjM.vti 
Britons  called  the  arts  of  jwli.shed  humanir 
(Tacitiu,  Agricoia,  xxi.)  Tlius  elnijuentj 
does  Tocitus  describe  the  diffusion  of  ' 
Itomnn  arts  among  the  early  natives  of  ( 
country ;  and  that  agriculture  was  one 
those  I'u  which  they  so  rapidly  imp 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  : 
century  the  Emperor  •Julian,  ha^^qg 4 
here  granaries  in  which  to  store  tlie  1 
tary  com  that  he  exacted  from  tiie  ni 
at  one  time  sent  a  fleet  of  600  large  re 
to  convey  away  the  store  they 
Julian  himself  particularises  the  b 
"  W"  says  Gibbon,  "we compute  tho 
sels  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  tliey  " 
capable  of  cxiwrting  1-20,000  quarters; 
the  country  which  could  Iwar  so  large  i 
exportation  miut  have  attained  an  improT 
state  of  agriculture."  (Dec.  and  PaB 
Rom.  Emn.  e.  xix.) 

Possessing  this  improved  agricultore.  < 
country  was  succcasively  subdued   by 
Saxons,  the  Dunes,  and  the  Normans; 
as  these  all  came  to  improve  their  (artvi 
and  to  win  the  comforts  of  life,  a^cult 
continued  to  flourish :  her  oiieratiuM  w 
intcrniptc<l,    her    products    destroyed, 
wliichcver  direction  swept  the  tide  of  w( 
but  no  sooner  was  peace  re-itored  than  ( 
inhabitants    though   of  varie<l   extractii 
unitcil  tlieir  knowledge  In  the  pursuit  ofll 
art,  on  which  not  oidy  their  comfort  I 
their   existence    chiefly   depended.      A 
milar  summary  obtiervation  applies  to 


»gta;  >nd  our  agriculture  boa 

slowly  to  improve,   in   spite  of 

crayotaUcle  that  has  occasional!  r  deluri-d, 
or  duU  has  pcmuuieotly  retarded  its  odTunce. 
1.  Ti  II  III — Saeof£stales. — The  native 
it  H  rery  certain,  appropriated  but 
I  portton*  of' the  land  for  niuing  corn, 
her  coitiTsted  yegetables,  and  tne  rent 
</tk  oooatrf  wai  left  entircl,y  open,  afTord- 
hf  a  ""—"■"  pactnrage  for  their  cuttle,  and 
^■■^  for  their  swine.  Under  the  Ilnmiin 
[imMiiiiiiit.  we  hare  seen  that  the  extent 
t^nUrwUd  groond  moat  have  considerably 
JBiiiit,  yet  tJbe  oldeit  writers  a^frce,  that 
bf  Cv  iVe  grCBteat  proportion  of  the  country 
WW  tirmftiedjbf  heaths,  woods,  and  other 
aararfaned  waates. 

Wlan  the  Saxons  MtaUiahed  themselves 
h  Ae  a^atd,  an  almost  total  revolution  in 
ike  pouieKaihJp  of  the  lands  must  have 
•UMieu.  Hie  conquest  was  only  accom- 
(fiikd  after  a  bkxidy  »tru);gle ;  nnd  what 
■V  wca  bjr  the  sword  was  com>idered  to 
fMMl  IB  eooitable  title,  that  the  sword 
^^mk  waald  dMtorb.  In  those  days  it  was 
tttmiend  that  the  lands  uf  a  country  all 
hili»mil  to  the  king ;  and  on  this  principle 
^  SasoB  mcoarchs  gave  to  their  followers 
»hBe»«»  diMncta  they  pleased,  as  rewards 
bt  the  aHbiaBcc  aflbrded  in  tiie  conquest, 
t  (othoHelvea  certun  portions,  and 
ob  bordens  upon  each  estate 
(Cali'i  Litdetm,  1. 38.  2. ;  Slacli- 
itm't  Cmm.  45,  tec.)  This  was  only  a 
MatMHaee  of  that  feudal  system  that  pre- 
nUvpan  the  Continent ;  and  we  may  take 
Ik  taaatf  at  Suasex  as  an  examiile,  bow  the 
M  was  tarred  out  among  the  aristocracy, 
itAaamg  a  hide  at  100  or  160  acres. 

Hidei. 

iW  \.iag  had  ...       59| 

ArcUwliap  of  Canterbury     -         .     SH 

Bariup  of  Cbicbcatcr         .  .     184 

Abbot  of  WtMrainMcT  7 

Ubol  oC  Fecamp      .  -     I3i 

Hkknf  Otfaorn  -     149 

AUm«  U  St.  Peler\  Windiester    .       S3 

Qw<k  of  BalUe  .         ■       GOi 

CiaaaafOr«       ...     loej 

C«B«a  K<ig«T         ...     818 

VUaai  at  Braiow  .     4524 

iM«tafSl.£dw>ril  si 

Canes  Morilon  -         .     590 

VtUiam  of  M'artenc  .     6904 

OdoaoaKMnd  .  lo 

Ihac  8^<Mrt  pf«|iDetan  granted  the  chief 

;me^  their  estates  to  the  actual  cultivators 

i'  ihe  aott,  rceesviBg  in  general  from  the 

■ufar  twiaiita  certaia  proportions  of  what. 

I  *>tr  iHght  be  the  proaactions  of  the  farms. 

'  Thm  we  tad  one  tenant  statinf;,  "  I  give 

hai  tar  awcst?  twine  in  that  woody  aUot- 

■■1^  caled  Wulfcndinleh,  and  five  wag- 

fm  taH  of  good  twjgi,  and  every  year  an 


oak  for  building,  and  others  for  necesaary 
fires,  and  sufficient  wood  for  burning. 
(Bede,  Hint.  Ap/teml.  970.)  The  rent  of  ten 
bides  of  land  were  even  reflated  by  two  of 
the  lows  of  King  Ina.  They  enacted  that 
the  tenant  of  such  extent  of  land  should 
render  to  the  lord  ten  vessels  of  honey,  three 
hundred  loaves,  twelve  casks  of  Welsh  ale, 
thirty  of  clear  aJe,  two  old  nuns,  ten  wethers, 
ten  geese,  twenty  heius  ten  cheeses,  one  cask 
of  butter,  five  salmon,  twenty  pounds'  weight 
of  fodder,  and  one  hundred  eels ;  or  else  ten 
mittas  of  malt,  five  of  grits,  ten  of  wheat 
dour,  eight  gammons,  sixteen  cheeses,  two  fat 
cows,  and  in  Lent  eight  salmon.  (  WilAintf 
Leget  Saxon.  25.  3. ;  Gale'i  Hut.  R.  410.) 
Such  grants  were  usiudly  to  the  tenant  and 
his  heu^  for  ever,  so  long  as  they  afforded 
the  accustomed  rent ;  and  we  ore  not  aware 
of  any  grant  or  lease  extending  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  life  of  the  tenant.  An  ex- 
ample  of  these  occurs  in  the  year  83'i,  when 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Jledebamsled  let 
some  land  at  Sempingbam,  to  a  tenant  luuned 
Wulftt^d,  for  his  life,  on  condition  that  he 
annually  paid  them  sixty  fother  of  wood, 
twelve  fother  of  grafan  (coals),  six  fother 
of  turf,  two  tons  of  clear  ale,  two  killed  oxen, 
six  hundred  loaves,  ten  casks  of  Welsh  ale, 
one  horse,  thirty  shillings,  and  a  night's 
lodging.     {Saxon  Chronicle.  75.) 

As  this  feudal  system  declined,  and  was 
finally  extinguished  in  the  tweli'th  year  of 
Charles  EL,  so  proportionally  did  the  landed 
interest  increase  in  prosperity.  Freed  from 
the  burden  of  iurmshing  a  soldier  and  his 
armour  for  every  certain  number  of  acres, 
and  all  restrictions  as  to  land  changing  hands 
being  removed,  and  the  numerous  imposi- 
tions being  got  rid  of,  with  which  the  lonls 
oppressed  their  sub-infeudatories,  it  soon 
became  a  marketable  species  of  property ; 
and,  as  money  and  merchandise  mcreased, 
and  the  proprietor  lived  less  upon  bis  estate, 
it  soon  Decame  tlie  most  eligible  plan  for 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  whole 
rent  should  be  paid  in  money. 

Of  the  size  of  these  early  farms  we  have 
no  precise  information  ;  but,  from  the  litws 
of  Ina  we  may  perhops  conclude  that  a  hide 
of  land,  equal  to  about  100  or  120  acres,  was 
the  customary  siie ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the 
produce  to  be  given  to  the  lord  for  ten  hides, 
the  law  speaks  of  the  smallest  division  of  each 
county  of  which  it  was  niirticuliirly  cogni- 
sant; namely,  often  families,  or  a  lithitig,  as 
they  were  collectively  cidled.  Again,  Bede 
expressly  calls  a  hicle  of  land  familia,  and 
says  it  was  sufficient  to  »up[)ort  a  famfly. 
It  was  otherwise  called  nutjuum,  or  matierium, 
and  was  considered  to  be  so  much  as  one 
could  cultivate  in  a  year.  {Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdom,  vi.  20C6.)     That  the  boundaries  ot 
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these  farms,  or  numentes,  were. well  defined 
is  certain ;  for  wo  have  niimr  grantji  iii  which 
they  ore  detailed.  Tlie  lullowing  is  one  nf 
tlic  shortest;  it  bears  the  date  of  86C. 
"  From  Sture,  on  the  Honey-brook,  up  be- 
hind the  brook  on  the  old  he<l<;e ;  along  the 
hedge  on  the  old  way ;  along  the  way  on  the 
great  street ;  along  the  street  on  four  bound- 
aries ;  then  so  to  Calcbrook,  along  the  brook ; 
then  so  to  Horsebrook,  along  the  brook; 
then  90  to  the  ditch,  along  tlie  ditch  to  the 
store  again ;  on  the  store  to  the  ditch  that  is 
called  Tliredestreo,  along  the  ditch  to  the 
Hcosecan-hill ;  from  that  hill  to  the  ditch ; 
along  the  ditch  to  Wenforth,  along  Wen- 
forth,  and  then  again  to  the  Sture."  (Smith't 
Ajmemi.  to  Brde,  770.) 

War  succeeded  war,  and  chivalry  and  llie 
cha.<ie  were  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the 
landed  proprietors  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages ;  yet  amid  all  tliesc  convulsions, 
uu<l  all  this  neclect,  agriculture  continued 
to  obtain  a  similar  degree  of  attention,  and 
its  practitioners  to  occupy  a  similarlyhumble, 
yet  more  independent  station  of  life.  Bishop 
Latimer  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sLxti-enth  century ;  and  his  father  was  among 
the  most  respectable  yeomen  of  his  time,  yet 
lil«  form  evidently  did  not  exceed  100  acres. 
"  My  father,"  says  Latimer,  "  was  a  yeoman, 
and  had  no  lands  of  his  own  ;  he  ha<l  only  a 
(iirui  of  three  or  four  pounds  bv  the  year,  at 
the  utmost ;  and  hereu|Hin  he  tilliKl  as  much 
■s  ke[it  half  a  dozen  men.  He  bad  a  walk 
for  100  sheep ;  and  my  mother  milke<l  thirty 
kine,"  &c.  (Lafimer't  Sermotu.,  p.  30.)  Hut 
that  tills  doss  of  society  was  then  not  very 
retineil,  is  proved  by  Su-  A.  Fitzherliert,  in 
his  Book  of  Hiuhimdry,  declaring,  "  It  is  the 
wife's  occupation  to  winnow  all  manner  of 
corn,  lu  make  malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to 
make  hay,  to  shear  corn,  and  in  time  of  need 
to  help  her  husband  to  fill  the  inuckwain,  or 
dung-cart ;  U>  drive  the  plough,  to  loud  corn, 
hay,  and  such  other ;  and  to  go  or  riile  to  the 
market,  to  s«!ll  butler,  cheese,  milk,  eggs, 
chickeiu,  capons,  hcos,  pigs,  geese,  and  all 
uutnner  of  com." 

This  race  of  farmers,  and  this  extent  of 
farm,  continued  much  the  siune  till  the  clos- 
ing yeans  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
wife,  inilecMl,  hail  long  prcviouslr  ceased  to 
iiurtici|iateintheBl>ove-mcnlione<ldrudeery, 
liut  *he  still  attended  the  dairy,  and  sold  its 
products  at  market,  as  her  husband  still  par- 
ticipated in  the  usual  labours  of  his  farm  ; 
but  in  llie  latter  half  of  that  century,  and 
thence  to  the  present  time,  a  iliffereut  class 
of  men  have  engagod  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  iviil.  The  aocumuUtion  of  wealth  from 
the  »ast  increase  and  impnivcment  of  our 
tiisnufacturcs  and  commerce,  the  dilfusion 
of  Ijcttcr  information,  and  the  increased 
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population,  have  all  contributed  to 
feet.  Individuals  engage  in  the  i 
whose  education  and  habits  require  ^ 
income  for  their  indulgence  than  caq 
forded  by  the  profits  of  a  small  faraj 
consequently,  m  districts  having  tl| 
fertile  soils,  farms  of  from  300  to  50( 
are  very  common ;  whilst  in  less  prod 
districts  they  extend  even  to  1000  ai^ 
acres.  With  the  present  expenditure! 
tithe,  taxes,  rates,  and  lalmur,  and! 
ducetl  prices  of  agricultural  produc«J 
even  o)  those  extents,  cannr>t  yield  I 
sufficient  to  support  the  farmer  of  j 
habits.  And  if  the  present  artificial! 
of  corn  laws  is  remove<l,  we  do  not  ^ 
possible  result  but  a  return  to  smalle^ 
and  a  more  lalxmring  clo-^s  of  tenafll 
it  admits  of  jxjrfect  ilemonslration,  th4 
farms,  having  that  manual  labour,  a^ 
careful  tillage  which  small  plots  obtl 
turn  a  more  abundant  proiluce  thai 
which  are  loo  large  to  be  so  attenliv< 
tivated. 
Enclosure  of  Ltaid.  —  It  is  a  rule,  i 

rn  general  observation,  that  the  n 
ed  country  is  always  the  best  cull 
for,  as  Sir  Anthony  Fitr.herbert  ol 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  live  stM 
be  better  kept,  and  with  Icms  atte^ 
closes  be  better  alternately  cr<jp|>c<l,< 
crops  l)ctter  slielt4're<l  in  inclement  ^ 
"  if  on  a<!re  of  land,"  he  concludes,  "  b^ 
sixpence  on  acre  before  it  a  enclosed 
»Vc  have  seen,  already,  that  hedges,! 
and  other  fences,  marked   the  Itogg 
of  the  early  Sajcon  estates ;  and 
ct-rtainly  not  adventitious  distl 
they  ore  mentioned  in  most  of 
grants   of  which  we   arc   aware, 
strictly   regulated   and   protected 
If  a  tenant  omitted  to  Keep  bis  I' 
closc<l,  both  in  winter  and  summf 
keep  his  gate  closed,  if  any 
from  his  hedge  being  broken  dowi 
gate  being  ojien,  he  was  de<'lared 
gaily  punisluible.     (  Wilkitu,  Legtt 
If  a  freeman  broke  through  onotherli 
he  was  fined  (is.     (Ibid.) 

As  our  woollen  manufactures  ii 
the  demand  for  our  broad  cloths  I 
cessivo,  not  only  in  our  own  but  in 
tinental  nations ;  and  the  conacqi 
sumption  of  wool  was  so  large,  ana 
was  so  enhanced,  that  self-intereat 
to  the  lande<l  proprietors,  even  in 
of  Henry  HI.,  that  the  enclosure 
manorial  wastes,   on  which  to  fee 
u|Min  their  own  account,  or  to  let 
pasture  famm,  woidd  be  a  source  of' 
■live  emolument.    The  statutes  of  30  ' 
13  Edw.  I.,  and  others,  were  com 
passed  for  sanctioning  and 
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y  HMliee.  The  demand  for  woollens  con- 
HjlnBMd,  and  be«tune  «o  great,  that  rapidity 
^Bf  ■MoafiKtun;  was  the  chief  consideratiou. 
^B*  Yet  u  ni  as  thejr  be  made,"  sayg  King 
I  Xdwnrl  TL,  in  his  private  joomal,  "  the 
'  Tlemi^gi  do  at  this  tune  desire  them  won- 
iafaUj."  The  consequences  are  depicted 
t>T  the  tame  genuine  authority.  "  The  or- 
u6ea  will  leave  the  town,  and  for  his  mere 
nMtime  will  live  in  the  country ;  yea,  more 
ttn  that,  will  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
■S  aooni  to  have  it  denied  him,  no  lordly 
be  Ike^  Dow-a-days ;  for  they  are  not  con- 
toa  wtth  3000  aheep,  but  they  must  have 
XMNO^  or  site  they  think  themselves  not 
•d.  Tkey  most  have  twenty  miles  square 
&dr  ova  land,  or  full  of  their  farms :  four 
crfttvcTaftd  to  live  by  is  too  little.  Such 
U-hoods  be  they."  '(Edmmi  the  Sixth't 
Smmaa,  f.  101.)  The  renu  of  land  were 
MaqgeBtly  enonnoualy  raised,  and  the  com 
faaui  wene  mined.  "  They  every  where," 
a^&Dger  Aacham,  "  labour,  economise,  and 
naaiaK  thenuelres  to  sadgfy  their  owners. 
Bnee  to  many  familiw  dispersed,  so  many 
hwea  rvneil,  so  many  tables  common  to 
ficij  OBB,  talnn  away.  Hence  the  honour 
■4  ttrengtli  of  Englaad,  the  noble  yeo- 
■anrr,  are  broiceo  np  and  destroyed."  {At- 
di«Bt£;pi&»,  293— 295.)  Bishops  Storj, 
LalMMr,  mH  others,  raise<l  their  voices  m 
(War  bdiai(  and  hurled  their  invectives  from 
ife  p^pt  upon  tlioee  who  oppressed  them. 
"mi  ikea,"  said  Latimer,  in  n  sermon 
ficacfad  before  the  king,  "  let  them  have 
MCcieBt  to  maintain  them,  and  to  find  them 
•  iwwaBaiitii  A  plough  land  must  have 
itmf  lo  dnag  their  ground  for  bearing  com ; 
tktjr  amat  hare  swine  for  their  food,  to  make 
Aor  hoooa  oi;  their  bacon  is  their  venison, 
it  is  ihtit  TMieemtuy  food  to  feed  on,  which 
ihty  nsy  not  lack;  they  must  have  other 
cactle,  aa  bonei  to  draw  their  plough,  and 
kf  camage  of  thii^  to  the  markets,  and 
kaa  tut  mat  milk  and  cheese,  which  they 
■art  IWe  opon,  and  pay  their  rents." 

TW  abort-agfated  executive  of  that  period 
tadeavoured  fo  prevent  these  enclosures  by 
a frolubilary  proclamation,  as  the  legislature 
W  ifeoe  br  tbe  statutes  4  Hen.  7.  c.  16. 19. 
TWre  doBDtleai  waa  great  distress,  and  al- 
ways w31  be  upon  any  sudden  change  in  the 
dNMtoa  of  the  national  industry,  and  in 
aaaa  more  fjttensively  than  in  tLe  return 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral  mode  of 
fife.  Bat,  as  is  observed  by  one  of  the  most 
ia^anial  ct  oat  historians,  "  every  one  has 
ihYsl  aatl  social  right  of  employing  his  pro- 
party  as  be  pleases;  and  bow  far  he  will 
■■ibe  Us  DM  of  it  eompatiblc  with  the  com- 
(<1s  ot  others,  must  be  always  a  matter  of 
lis  private  connderation,  with  which  no  one, 
witkout  iafriaging  the  common  freedom  of 


all,  can  ever  interfere.  TTiat  no  national 
detriment  resulted  from  this  extensive  en- 
closure— no  diminution  of  the  riches,  food, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  is 
dear  to  every  one  who  surveys  the  general 
state  and  progress  of  England  with  a  com- 
prehensive impartiality."  (  Turner*  Ilisluty 
of  Edmird  the  Sixth,  tic.)  "The  landlord,* 
he  further  observes,  "  advanced  his  rent,  but 
the  farmer  also  was  demanding  more  for  his 
pro<luce." 

The  evil  of  converting  arable  to  pasture 
land  cured  itself.  The  increased  growth  of 
wool  in  other  countries,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  manufactures,  by  degrees 
caused  the  production  of  it  in  England  to 
diminish ;  and  as  dearths  of  com  accrued, 
and  the  consequent  enormous  increase  of  its 
value  rendered  its  growth  more  lucrative, 
pasture  land  graduaUy  returned  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  plough. 

Since  that  period  enclosures  have  gone  on 
with  various,  but  certainly  undiminished, 
d<^ree8  of  activity.  More  than  3000  en- 
closure bills  were  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  UI.  The  land  so  enclosed  was,  and 
is,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  growth  of  com ; 
but  since  the  field  culture  of  tumi|w  was  in- 
troduced in  the  seventeeth,  of  mangel  wurzel 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  other  im- 
provements in  our  agricultural  practice, 
every  farm  is  enabled  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  stock  and  tillage  husbandry. 

ImplemenU.  —  It  is  very  certiun  that  the 
state  of  any  art  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  its  instruments.  If  these  are  im- 
perfect it  cannot  be  much  advanced;  and 
this  is  so  universally  the  cose,  that  agricul- 
ture, of  course,  is  no  exception. 

We  find,  in  the  earliest  of  our  national 
records,  that  the  plough,  the  most  imj)ortaiit 
implement  of  husbandmen,  was  then  of  a 
very  rude   construction.     In  general  fonu 
it  rudely  resembled  the  plough   now  eni- 
jiloyed,  but  the  workmaiwhip  was  singularly 
imjierfect.     This  is  no  matter  of  surjirise ; 
for   among   the   early  inhabitants    ot    this 
country   there    were    no    arttficers.      The 
ploughman  was  also  the  ploughwright.     It 
was  a  law  of  the  early  Dritons  that  no  one 
shoiUd  guide  a  plough  until  he  could  make 
one ;  and  that  the  driver  should  make  the 
traces,  by  which  it  was  drawn,  of  witbs  or 
twisted  willow,  a  circumstance  which  affords 
an  interpretation  to  many  corrupt  terras  at 
present  used  by  farming  men  to  distinguish 
the   parts  of  tne   cart  harness.     Thus   the 
iromo  xcilhy   has  degenerated  into  wambtye 
or   icanlye;  viithcn  trees  into    ichipping   or 
Whipple  trees;  K-aides  which  we  have  the 
tail  withes,   and  some    others   still    uucor- 
rupted.     {Leges  WaUica,  283—288.)    We 
read,  also,  that  Eastcrwin,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
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tnouth,  not  only  guided  the  plough  and 
winuuwvd  the  com  grown  on  the  abbey 
lands,  but  also  with  hu  hammer  forged  the 
instruments  of  husbttnilry  ujxjn  the  anvil, 
(Bede,  Nut.  Ahb.  Wnirmoth,  iUO.)  Whether 
the  early  BritUh  or  Saxon  pluushji  had 
wheels  is  uncertain,  but  those  of  the  Nor- 
mans certainly  had  such  appendages.  Pliny 
says  that  wLecls  were  hrst  applied  to 
ploughs  by  the  Gauls.  The  Britons  were 
forbidden  to  plough  with  any  other  animal 
than  the  ox ;  and  they  attached  any  re<iui- 
Mte  number  of  oxen  to  the  plough.  The 
Normans  biul  been  accustomed,  in  their 
light  soils,  to  employ  only  one,  or  at  nioist 
two.  {Lege*  WaUica,  288. ;  Mont/auctmi> 
Monumnu  de  Monnrchie  FraH^oiii  I. 
Planche,  47. ;  Oiraldiu   Caml>muis,  c.  1 7.) 


1,  Norman  plough,  with  Lhc  hatchet  rwr1«d  by  Um 

|>l»ii|thin«n  for  lirfakiiig  Ihr  rti«W.  3.  Sowlnf.  u 

nnirvM'nlnl  by  Strutt.          A.  Heaping.  4.  TtarvtbUiK. 
a.  Whettlni.            e.  Beating  hmp. 

The  gigantic  and  universal  impulse  that 
Vteemed  simultaneously  to  affect  the  human 
Bund  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tended  to 
the  iinpnn'emcnt  of  sciences  which  could  not 
be  benefited  without  agriculture  sharing  in 
the  g(X>d.  Metallurgy  and  its  subservient 
arts,  and  applies!  mathematics,  were  thus 
■Miistant  to  improving  tlic  plough.  It  re- 
IMived  the  first  iinpn>veincnt  among  the 
Dutch  anil  Fli-iuiiigs  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  still  more  so  in  Scotland  in  the 
following  one. 

Tlio  common  wooden  swing-plough  is  the 
»\MAi  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  last- 
named  country,  in  the  eighteenth  conturr, 
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and  still  is  known  in  many  countrica,  as  \ 
improved  Scotch  pl/nigh.     The  first  aul'' 
of  the  improved  fonn  i.i  differently  : 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Lummis  has  by  i 
writer  this  creilil  assignol  to  him,  thou 
he  learned   the    iinyirnvement   in   HoU 
He  obtaiiie<l  a  patent  (or  hiH  form  of  i 
struction ;  but  another  ploughman,  na 
PiLihley,    living    nt    Kirkleathem,    pir 
his  invention.     The  son  of  Lummis 
hiished    a   manufactory   at    Kotherham 
Yorkshire,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  ' 
Rotherhum  plotigh  ;  but  in  Scotland  it 
known  as  the  Dideh  or  Patent  Plough. 
the  other  hand,  the  Kotherham  plough  i 
said    to   have  been  made  at  that  town 
1720,    or   tt'n  yeivrs   before  Lummis's 

iiTOveiuciilH.     The  granilnintlier  of  the 
iiioliaii,  Liidy  Stewart   of  Go<KltTee», 
Kiiinburgli,  i.i  al.so  named  as  an  impi 
She  invented  the  Rutherglfu  plough, 
inerly  much  employetl  in  the  west  of 
land.     Mr.  Small,  in  1784,  and  Mr.  Uaik 
in  179.1,  publishetl  upon  the  proper  mall 
matical   form   of  this   implement.     In 
fourth  volume  of  the    TrmisactiimM   of  I 
Highland  Society,   and    in    the    f^i 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  February,  18 
there  are  also  two  valuable  Essav.i  upon 
same   subject.     In   181 1    this  plough  a 
very   generally   to   be   made  of  ia.«t  i 
(Amott   Eiaay  on  Agricultural   Afachi 
Survey  of  W.  Riding  of  Vorhihire,  Ac.) 

Wheel  ploughs  have  been  coinmi 
gurately  improved.  The  objects  to  be 
tended  to  in  the  formation  of  a  plough, 
that  is  the  best  which  attain;  to  them  i 
effectually,  are,  first,  that  it  sliall  enter 
pans  through  the  soil  with  the  least  pnanB 
resistance ;  scconiUy,  that  the  furrow 
Iw  accurately  turned  over ;  and,  thinlly, 
the  moving  jxiwer  or  team  shall  be  ] ' 
in  the  most  lieneficial  line  of  drnnght. 

Scarifiers  and  horse  hoes  are 
raenti  which  were  unknown  till  within 
a  century  ago.  Hoeing  by  manual  lal 
hail,  in  very  early  agt\'t,  bci'n  partially 
ti»e<i;  for  the  earliest  writers,  we  have 
recommended  particular  attention  to 
cutting  down  and  destroying  of  wec<U._ 
to  our  countryman,  Jethro  Tull,  is  i' 
putably  due  the  honour  of  having 
demonstrated  the  imjxirlance  of  tVeqi 
hoeing,  not  merely  to  extirjmtc  wenls  1 
for  the  purpo<ic  of  pulverising  the  soil, 
which  process  the  gases  and  moLiture  of 
atmosphere  are  enabled  more  freely  to 
neiriite  to  the  root*  of  the  cnjii.  The  w< 
of  TiiII  Bpi)eare<l  between  the  years  1 
anil  17:iO. 

DriUt.  —  We  noticeil,   when  coniadi 
the   Roman  iigriciillnre,   that  the 
endeavourvd  to  attain  the  advantages 


fat  10  rMr-enltiire  b^  ploogiiing  in  tlieir 
■d&  A  rade  nutchinc  ta  described  in  the 
flwtfWM  of  tie  Hoard  df  Agriculture^ 
■  kttio^  been  uaed  inimeuuviiUlv  in  Luiia 
irnmi^  in  row*.  The  fint  drill  for  thin 
M|ne  mtrodooecl  into  £uTOpe  aeems  to 
■re  ken  tlie  inventiofi  of  a  Gemua,  who 
■fc  It  kaoim  to  tlie  Spsnidi  court  in 
W7.  (Uartt'a  B*aa^  om  Stubmitby.)  It 
ta  fint  broaght  tnuclt  into  notice  in  this 
mmrjby  Tall,  in  1731  :  but  tlie  practice 
U  M  come  itito  any  tiling  like  general 
difbui  till  the  (soaunencemeot  of  t£e  pre- 
jglmtmy.  Tiaere  are  now  aeverul  im- 
^^"  ailapt«d  to  the  towing  of 

,  and  tnmipo.  See  Dmxlia. 
ire  have  seen,  wiu  attendetl 
nana,  and  it  waa  nnqaustiou- 
in  Britain  during  tlic  middle 
r  where  lands  were  too  retentive  of 
or  aboiandcd  in  8priiig8,  the  ob- 
*ini  Rmedj  was  to  remove  it  by  drains. 
Iti^  iommtt,  and  &r  ampler  operations, 
BiMidocB  peHbrmed  iu  the  niuBt  correct 
atdewithoat  a  knorwledge  of  the  sciences 
nwiitiil  ailli  their  saoccss.  Draining  was 
r  eametly  uaderstood  till  the  M-icntitic 
I  <*  Dr.  Anderson,  and  the  prac- 
ned  taaSt  of  Mr.  Elkinglon,  about  the 
yt^  I'tX,  |>Mid  it  upon  a  more  cnlight- 
«ned  and  coneH  tjxtem.  The  important 
hmcfe*  that  have  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  Aif  •pMM  are  very  extensive ;  and  the 
of  1000/.,  vot«d  to  Mr. 
a  jujit  teatimonv  that  the 
appreciated  the  boon,  and 
Ae  beaefiter  of  this  country  a  duly 
ntad  bjr  its  legislature. 
Tktn  are  nnmerous  kinds  of  drain 
iImi^*.  The  aok  plough  was  invented 
w  a  Mr.  Ailam  Scott,  and  improved  by  a 
Mr.  Loioley  of  Gloucvstenshire  during  tbo 
fnmat  eeatarr. 

The  past  and  the  jiresent  century  have  also 
gilts  hMt  to  marninra  totallv  utdcnown  in 
I  age* ;  of  iheM  m  roUen,  uux-hiue^ 
hqrMkiii^,  reuiing,  threshing,  and 
"' — ;  Bad  if  to  these  be  added  the  im- 
Bproremcnt  that  liaji  tuken  i>tu('e  in 
ife  torn  and  quality  of  all  other  a^rrirui- 
tard  iBiplanentA,  the  saving  of  labour,  and 
t^  ftmer  to  pursue  the  necestiary  opera- 
ina>  matly  and  well,  will  be  found  to  be 
ianlndaUy  promotml. 

CVsM. —  It  in  {in>bable  that  wheat  was 
aal  cMtivalod  by  the  early  Uritons ;  for  the 
owiae  to  the  immense  [irepcmder- 
wooa*  ami  undraitn-d  soil,  was  so 
Bd  wet,  that  in  winter  they  could 
no  B(.'r'  inployments ;  and 

irfaea  Bc<  irly  in  the  eighth 

the    Aiiuiu-.-iaioim    sowed    their 
is  ^noR.  "  (Bedt't  Workt,  p.  244.) 
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The  (juantity  cultivated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  docs  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
ccwIlhI  the  quantity  neccAsary  for  the 
year's  consumption ;  for  in  a  yery  wet,  in- 
clement year,  1270,  wheat  sold  for  six 
pouniLs  eight  shillings  per  quarter,  which, 
calculating  for  the  dillerence  of  the  value 
of  money,  was  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds 
of  our  present  currency.  It  continued  an 
article  of  comjmrative  luxury  till  nearly  the 
17th  century  conimence<l ;  tor  in  the  house- 
hold books  of  several  noble  families  it  is 
mentioned  that  manrhetii,  and  other  loaves 
of  wheat  flour,  were  served  at  the  master's 
table,  but  there  is  only  notice  taken  of 
coarser  kinds  for  the  servants.  That  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  was  very  partial  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  is  attested  by  Tusser, 
who,  writing  at  that  period,  wiys,  — 

*'  In  Siiin>tk  KKxio,  wheniu  wheat  nrvitr  siw. 
Good  hiubaadr}-  tuod.  (ood  wbrat'ljuia  1  knew." 

As  our  climate  hua  improvi**!  by  the 
clearing  and  drying  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  so,  proiwrtionately,  has  the  culti- 
vatioQ  of  wheat  extendeil. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  our  fickle  and 
inclement  climate  rendering  tlie  successl'ul 
completion  of  harvest  a  umch  rarer  and 
more  hazardous  event  than  now,  that  our 
forefathers  made  on  the  occasion  such 
marked  and  joyous  festivities.  We  do  not 
know  the  motive  that  actuated  the  farmer, 
but  no  dread  of  an  uncertain  harvest  could 
have  made  him  more  prompt  and  vigorous, 
who,  in  1389,  cut  and  store<l  200  acres  of 
com  in  two  days.  The  account  is  given  in 
"  The  IIL<tory  of  Ilawstead."  About  230 
reapers,  tliatchers,  and  others,  were  cm- 
ployed  during  one  ilay,  and  more  than  200 
the  nexL  'Phe  exi>enses  of  the  lord  on 
this  occasion  are  thus  stated  : —  Nineteen 
reapers,  hired  for  a  day  at  tlieir  own  board, 
4d.  each  ;  eighty  men  one  day,  and  kept  at 
the  lady's  iHuird,  4</.  each  ;  140  men,  hired 
for  oue  day,  at  'i<J.  each  ;  wages  of  the  hea<l 
reaper,  6*.  8</. ;  of  the  brewer,  3*.  4c/. ;  of 
the  cook,  3*.  4d. ;  thirty  actres  of  oats,  tie<l 
up  by  the  job,  \i.$d.\  three  acres  of  wheat, 
cut  and  lied  up  by  the  job,  1*.  11  J. ;  five 
pair  of  gloves,"  &c. 

Barley  is  probably  the  grain  which  was 

most  cultivated  by  llie  early  Britons.     ITie 

representation  of  it  occurs  upon  their  coins. 

(Coindrn'*  Britannia,  by  Gilton,  Ixxxviu.) 

It  was  not  only  tlie  grain  from  which  their 

progenitors,  the  Cymri,  made  their  bread, 

but  from  which  they  made  their  favourite 

1  beverage,  beer.  ,       ,  ■        , 

I      Ont,i    being    wcU-known  and  cultivated 

'  by  the  ficriimiiB  and  other  continental  nii- 

I  turns  when  IHiny  wrote,  tJiey  were  pn)bably 

known   also   to   this  island   in  the  earliest 

ages.     In  oil  periods,  even  to  the  present 
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time,  bread  made  of  oatmeal  has  been  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  food  of  tlie  in- 
habitjuits  of  the  northern  partn  of  Britain. 
"  In  Lancoahire,"  sayu  G<;rapde,  in  1597, "  it 
h  their  chiefest  bread-corn,  for  jamrocks, 
haver-oakes,  thorfle-cakes,  and  those  which 
are  called  generally  oaten-caket;  ai\d  for 
llie  uio»t  part  they  call  the  grain  hater, 
whereof  they  do  likewise  make  drink  for 
want  of  liarfey."  It  is  »o  hardy  that  it  is 
adinirubly  calculated  for  a  cold  climate, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it 
will  not  be  productive.  In  southern  cli- 
mates it  will  not  llourisb. 

"Rye,"  says  Gerarde,  "groweth  very 
plentifully  in  the  most  parts  of  Germany  and 
rolonia,  as  appoarelh  by  the  great  (|uautity 
brought  intu  Kngland  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
corn,  as  hap|ieued  in  tlie  year  1506;  and  at 
otlii-r  times,  when  there  was  a  general  want 
of  bread  corn,  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  rain  that  fell  the  year  before,  whereby 
great  ]ienury  ensued,  as  well  of  cattle,  and 
all  other  victuals,  as  of  all  manner  of  grain. 
It  growetli,  likewise,  very  well  in  most  places 
of  England,  especially  towanls  the  north." 

ltd  hardiness  probably  rendered  it  a  prin- 
cipal grain  with  the  earlv  Britons ;  but  as  it 
b  a  great  im|>ovcrisher  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  grows,  and  the  grain  makes  very  inferior 
bread,  it  is  now  cultivated  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

Peas  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  country  from  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
they  have  been  much  less  since  tlic  bean  has 
become  a  more  general  field  crop,  which  it 
did  not  till  within  tlie  present  century.  Len- 
tils were  brought  to  England  about  1548. 
Gtrarde  says  he  had  heard  they  were  cul- 
tivated as  fodder  near  Watford.  Maize,  or 
Indian  com,  was  made  known  in  England  in 
1562.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
louth  of'  France  as  a  field  crop,  anrl  for  the 
■ame  purpose  was  tried  in  this  country  in 
1 828,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
but  it  has  not  succeeded.  Tares,  in  1566, 
according  to  Kay,  were  grown  as  a  seed  crop, 
and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with  oats  and 
peal,  though  they  were  sometimes  cut  green 
as  fodder.     This  is  now  their  chief  use. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  from  South 
America,  bv  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  1586. 
8ir  Robert  ?M>uthwell,  President  of  the  Royal 
Soi-iety,  infi>nncd  the  Fellows,  in  1693,  that 
his  father  introduce<l  them  into  Ireland, 
having  received  them  from  Sir  Walter. 
(iVA'.  Jimmd  of  Riiyid  Smith/.)  It  long 
c»ntinue<l  to  be  neglected  by  gardeners.  In 
J6<i;i,  Imwever,  attention  was  drawn  to  it.« 
extensive  cull  un-.  But  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Kuyal  Society  to  cflw-t  this 
purpoN.%  |x>taU^>eii  did  not  liecome  a  field  crop 
till  the  (saiiy  part  of  the  1«<1  century.  They 
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became  so  in  Scotland  about  1730,  a 
labourer  of  the  nimie  of  Prentice  having  I 
honour  of  first  cultivating  them  lanndy  t 
years  previously.     Every  county  of  KnglaM 
now  grows  them  extensively.     Lane    ' ' 
and  Cheshire  are  particularly  celcbr 
them.     In  the  counties  n)und  Lon 
pecially  in  Essex,  uliout  two  thous 
ore  annuiUly  cultivated  for  supplying 
metropolis  with  this  root. 

Turnips   and   clover,    though   known 
this  country  during  time  immemorial,  w« 
never  much  cultivated  in  the  field 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.i 
we  mention  them  together  because  their  i 
troduction  among  the  fanner's  cropa  ( 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  art  thatl 
ever  receive<l.     In  1C84,  it  is  observed  i 
modern  discovery,  "  sheep  fatten  very  ' 
on  turnips,  these  proving  an  excellent  no 
rishment  for   them  in  hard  winters,  wh 
fodder  is  scarce ;  for  they  will  not  only  ( 
the  greens,  but  feetl  on   the   roots  in 
ground,  scooping  them  out  even  to  the  ve 
skin."     This  is  the  first  notice  we  have  i 
feeding  ofi*  turnips ;  and  the  same  autha 
adds,  "ten  acres  sown  with  clover,  tu 
&c.  will  feed  as  many  sheep  as  one  hund 
acres  would  have  done  before."   (Iloughta 
CoUeetimu  on  litubandry,  &c.  iv.  142 — \A 
linjwn,  Donaldson,   and   all   other 
upon  agriculture,  agree,  that  the  int 
tion  of  the  improved  mode  of  cultivatil| 
these  crops  revolutionised  the  art 
bandry.     Previously,  light  soil* 
be  croppe<l  with  advantage ;  there  ' 
rotation  that  the  judgment  could  app 
Tusser,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  i 
lowing  homely  lines,  tells  us  that  two  i 
crops  were  grown  consecutively  and 
a  fallow;  and   many  authoritiea  coald 
quotMi  to  show  tliat  some  soils  were  fallir 
on  alternate  years,  so  that  they  aflbrdedc 
one  crop  in  two  years. 

"  FIrH  tie  and  then  lurllr,  thr  dmnploa  uin. 
Or  whrit  twron.  turlle,  tw  ctumplcm  wt,\m  : 
But  drink  before  bread.«>m,  wllli  MIddlnex  I 
Thci)  Ikle  oil  more  corapu,  oud  lUtow  «(co.*~ 

But  now,  by  the  aid  of  green  crop*,! 
fallow  usually  occurs  but  once  in  four  yeaf 
"  Clover  and  turnips,"  it  has  been  obaenr^ 
"  are  the  two  main  pillars  <if  the  best  < 
of  British  husbandry ;  they  have  coat 
more  to  preserve  and  augment  the  ( 
of  the  soil  for  pro<luciug  grain,  k>  ( 
and  improve  our  breeds  of  cattle  Mkl  I 
and  to  alTord  a  regular  supply  of  btrt 
meat  all  the  year,  tlian  any  other  cropa." 
was  previously  a  difficult  task  to 
live  stock  through   the  winter  and  J 
months ;  and  as  for  fee<liiig  aj>d  |ir  _ 
cattle  and  ihcop  for  market  during' 
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the  practice  was  hanllr 
Ikoultt  of,  and  <lill  more  rarely  att<!inpt<Ml. 
llGogel  worzd  has  only  bei-a  culti- 
nted  t^  the  farmer  for  s  few  years  past. 
It!  dbiet  mdrjuitiee  is,  that  as  it  will  succeed 
■poB  tenacioas  mla  which  will  not  produce 
tyiwji*,  it  enables  farms  in  which  such  soils 
pnsdoainate  to  support  a  larger  quantity 
tt  fiv*  ttock.  Its  cultivatioo  seems  on  the 
iaocHe,  it>  iatt4e3Uiig  qualities  being  good, 
ikc  pmloce  Iteavy,  and  liability  to  fiulurc 


Hapa,  although  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
tn,  were  little  attended  to,  and  never  em- 
iwjedin  locking  till  the  sixteenth  century ; 
ia(f  (koi,  when  tLcy  began  to  be  more  used, 
tfcetittKiu  of  London  petitioned  parliament 
ts  pennt  them  as  a  nuisance.  "  It  i.s  not 
■aaj yon  amce,"  says  Walter  Blith,  writing 
it  at  frar  I6SS,  "  the  famous  city  of  Lon- 
against  two  nuisances,  and 
Newcastle  ooals,  in  regard  of 
ttdr  lleBdl,  ke,  and  ho|H,  in  regard  they 
wmii  spofl  tbe  taste  of  drinlc  and  eiidongi-r 
At  paDnfe.**  {Engluh  Improver  Imprueed, 
Ut4.!M0i) 

Thsfc  an  maar  other  crops  occasionally 
•dtimalbj  the  urnier  whicli  may  be  enu- 
■oKcd  we,  a&d  most  of  them  first  ex- 
laHrrcty  enllinled  within  the  last  150 
Jim,  M  wUA  in  this  place  will  require 
na  fgrdttr  aeciee  —  such  m  the  artificial 
,  Nfie,  mnstonl,  caraway,  coriander, 
faack-wbeat  or  bnink,  teasel, 
,  fihtfrrin.  laoeme,  cabbage,  carrots, 


-We  have   no  in- 

I  to  whether  the  early  inliabitaiits 

<f  BritaiM  varied  their  modes  ofploughing 

*tt  the  aatiire  of  their  soil.    They  some- 

tisMi  {kiaghed  with  two  oxen,  sometimes 

wA  mofe ;  soote  ploiu^nien,  represented  in 

I  ^  dd  pictorca,  eridinitly  drove  the  team 

1  ■  «ill  a*  guided  the  plough ;  but  it  was 

I  (at  ihttn  Us  have  a  driver.    Tliorc  Ls 

I  s  nn  *td  Saxon  dialogue  extant,  in  which 

,  in  stating  his  duties,  says,  "  I 

'.  day-break,  urging  the  oxen  to  the 

II  yoke  them  to  the  plough — the 

lladag  yoked,  and  the  share  and  coulter 

■id  on,  I  ought  to  plough  one  entire 

Ud  er  HMJre.     I  here  a  boy  to  threaten  the 

BMS  with  a  goad,  who  is  now  hoarse  through 

tdi  tui  bawling.     I  ought,  also,  to  fill  the 

Im  af  the  oxen  with  hay,  and  water  them, 

I  earrr  out  their  soiL"     (Turner' i  Angh- 

tmt,  U.  54<>.  cd.  5.)     Repeated  plough- 

■B  and  ftUowings,  to  prepare  tlie  soil  for 

what,  was  the  common  practice;  for  Giraldus 

CiabreMii,  speaking  of  the  Wel.ili,  says, 

with  istwnishment,  "  they  i>loughc<l   their 

liBds  atalj  oooe  a  year,  in  March  or  April, 

•  to  sow  them  with  oat« ;  but  did  not, 

SI 


like  other  farmers,  pJough  them  twice  in 
summer  and  once  in  winter,  to  prepare  them 
for  wheat"     (De»criol.  Cuiitbna,  c.  viii.) 

In  a  law  tract,  called  FUla,  and  written 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  given 
several  .agricultural  directions,  especially 
upon  dressing  and  ploughing  fallows.  In 
summer,  the  plougliing  is  advised  to  be  only 
so  deep  as  to  bury  and  kill  the  weeds ;  and 
the  nmnure  not  to  be  applied  till  just  before 
the  last  ploughing,  wiuch  is  to  be  deep. 
(/'/fto,lib.  ii.  C.73.) 

Sowing  was  anciently  performed  in  all 
cases  by  hand.  In  the  famous  antique  tapes- 
try of  Bayeux,  a  man  is  represented  sow- 
ing. The  seed  is  contained  in  a  cloth  fas- 
tened round  his  neck,  is  supported  at  the 
other  extremity  by  his  left  arm,  and  he 
scatters  the  seed  with  his  rin;ht  hand. 

All  agricultural  writers,  Irtan  the  earliest 
era  to  the  present,  have  recommended  the 
seed  to  be  soaked  in  some  medicament  or 
other  previously  to  sowing.  Virgil  recom- 
mends oil  and  nitre  for  beans ;  others  direct 
the  employment  of  urine ;  and  Heresbachius, 
who  wrote  in  1570,  mentions  the  jflice  of 
the  houseleck.  "Sow  your  ridges,"  says 
the  same  author,  "  with  an  equal  hand,  and 
all  alike  in  every  place,  letting  your  right 
fix)t,  especially,  and  your  hand  go  together. 
'WTieat,  rye,  barley,  oati*,  and  other  large 
seeds  must  be  sown  with  a  full  band,  but 
rape  sceils  only  with  tliree  fingers."  (Googe'g 
Iieresltachitu,  246.) 

The  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  already  men- 
tioiKMl,  represents  a  man  harrowing;  one 
harrow  only  being  employed,  and  one  horse. 
In  the  time  of  llereabachius,  though  har- 
rowing was  the  usual  incxk  of  covering  the 
seed,  yet  lie  says,  "  in  soiuc  places  it  is  done 
with  a  Ixiard  tied  In  thu  plough."  Kokcs 
seem  to  luive  been  einployi^l  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  for  the  accurate  researches  of  Mr. 
Txirner  do  not  appear  to  have  discovered 
any  mention  of  other  implements  that  were 
employed  by  them  for  the  purpose.  (Hist. 
Atvlo-Saz.  ii.  544.) 

We  find  no  very  early  mention  made  of 
hoeing  by  any  of  our  agricultural  writers. 
Though  there  is  generally  some  dlreclions 
for  "  plucking  up  the  naughty  weeds,"  He- 
resbachius  \»  the  first  that  we  have  met  with 
who  notices  the  advantage  of  loosening  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  growing  crop. 
"  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  raking  is  nectUul, 
which,  in  the  spring,  loosens  the  earth  made 
clung  by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  letteth  in 
the  fresh  wai-mth.  It  is  best  to  rake  wheat, 
barlev,  and  beans  twice.  Moreover,  they 
break  asunder  with  a  roller  the  larger  and 
Btiffer  clods."  ( Oooget  HeresbachUit,  256.) 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  TuU,  1731,  that 
llie  due  inqjortance  of  this  was  appreciftVetL 
a3 
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Of  the  other  opcrationn  of  agriculture,  as 
reaping,  mowing,  stacking,  and  the  like,  there 
aeciDii  no  need  of  making  mention :  thejr 
were  perfonned  much  in  the  some  way  us 
now.  "  Com,"  says  the  author  last  quotccl, 
"  should  be  cut  before  it  is  thorough  hard ; 
experience  teachetb  that  if  it  be  cut  down 
in  due  lime,  the  seed  will  grow  to  fulness 
»s  it  lieth  in  the  burn."  {Guoeet  Heret- 
liachiwi,  40G.)  According  to  Ilcnrv,  the 
practice  with  our  ancestors  was  for  the  wo- 
men to  thresh  and  the  men  to  reap.  (Jlht. 
of  Britain,  vi.  173.) 

Irrigation  seems  to  have  been  proctiscnl 
in  a  few  places  in  Britain  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  there  being  meadows  near 
.Salisbury  which  have  been  irrigated  from 
time  inuuemoriul .  Lord  Bacon  mentions  it 
as  a  practice  well  understood  in  bis  time 
(1560—1626);  and  at  the  same  period,  1610, 
appeared  a  work  hy  Koliprt  \  aughan,  de- 
tailing the  iuo«le  of  "  summer  and  winter 
drowning  of  meadows  and  postureji,  thereby 
to  make  those  groundri  more  fertile  ten  for 
one."  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of 
Uie  laA  century  that  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists was  much  aroused  to  the  subject. 
The  writings  of  Boswell,  Wright,  Western, 
and  others,  lietween  the  years  1780  ojkI 
1824,  partially  awak('ne<l  the  farmers  to  tlie 
imjiortance  of  the  prwilce.  'llie  best  ex- 
amples of  it  ore  to  be  observed  in  Glou««s- 
t^'rshire  and  Wiltshire ;  but  it  is  now  one  of 
the  practices  of  farming  that  is  tJie  most  un- 
deaervetlly  neglected.  Mr.  Welladvisc  was 
its  great  i)romotcr  in  Gloucestcrtthire. 

Livestock. — Cattle  and  sheep  were  the 
chief  riches  of  the  Urittms  when  they  became 
first  known  to  the  Romans  (Casar,  v.  c.  x.), 
and  they  are  still  a  great  source  of  our  agri- 
cultural riches. 

Sheep.  —  In  a  rery  early  Anglo-Saxon 
MS.  a  shepherd  is  represented  as  saying, 
"  In  the  first  |mrt  of  the  morning  I  drive 
my  sheep  to  tlieir  piwturc,  and  stand  over 
them  in  heat  and  in  cold  with  dogs,  lest  the 
wolves  destroy  them.  I  lead  them  back  to 
their  fulds,  and  milk  them  twice  a  day ;  and 
I  move  their  foldii  and  make  cheese  and 
butter."     (Tumer'a  Anglo-Sai.  ii.  346.) 

This  attention  to  sheep  was  utt4!uded 
with  so  much  lucceas  that  they  became  an 
_  object  of  acquirement  by  the  continental 
fttioii8 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
;  the  time  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  Spain  (14<>6),  a  licence  waa  grantc<l 
by  that  monarch  "for  certain  Cotcswold 
weep  Ut  be  tniii8|K>rle<l  to  Spain,  as  peo- 
plo  report,  which  have  there  so  miJliplie<l 
•ad  tncreasvd,  that  it  hath  turned  the  com- 
miKJily  of  Kii(r|„i„|  iiiiK-h  to  the  Spanish 
profit.  Olid  to  the  no  simtll  hinderance  of  the 
gain  which  was  beforetimes  in  England  raised 


of  them."     (HalTi  ChronicU,  266.   Ut 

jtAn/,  668.)  The  sheep  thus  exportc<l  wi 
probably  improved  by  attention  and  ell 
till  they  had  become  that  breed  of  MerL 
which  was  re-imported  to  this  country  ea 
in  the  present  century.  The  statute  311 
c.  2.  forbids  the  exportation  of  shtvp. 
fears  which  old  chroniclers  may  have 
randy  entertained,  that  the  exporting 
sheep  would  be  injurious  to  oiu"  uativi 
merce,  have  in  all  succeeding  ye 
proved  to  be  follaciou.s.  The  demand 
woolwtt».-«)largc,and  the  consequent  i 
of  the  brec-d  of  sheeji  was  so  great,  that 
impolitic  legislature  ui  1533  endeavoured  lO 
check  it.  'l"he  preamble  of  the  act  itmUt, 
that  "  divers  of  the  king's  subiecta,  to  wf 
Gud  iif  his  goodness  hath  (lispose*!  , 
plenty  and  iibiinduncc  of  moveable  sulwt 
now  of  lute,  within  few  years,  have 
studied,  invented,  and  practise*!  ways 
means  to  wcumuhite  into  few  haiuls,  a...wi 
great  midtitiides  of  farms  as  great  plenty 
cattle,  and  in  e.si)ecial  sheej),  putting  su 
lands  as  they  can  get  to  fiaslure  and  not 
tillage,  whereby  they  have  not  only  pi  " 
down  churches  and  towns,  and  enhiuHtJ 
old  rates  of  the  rents,  and  that  no  poor 
is  able  to  meddle  with  it,  but  auo 
rai.<ed  the  prions  of  uil  maimer  of  corn, 
&c.  almost  double  above  llie  price* 
tomed,  to  the  great  injury,  &c.  of  hia  mlr 
jesty's  subjects;  and  as  it  is  thought  that 
the  greatest  occasion  of  tliis  accumulation  i| 
the  profit  that  cometh  of  sheep,  which 
be  come  to  a  few  jK-rsons'  hands  of 
realm,  that  some  have  24,000,  some  20,IXX), 
&c.  by  which  a  good  sheep  for  victual,  I 
wu  accustomed  to  be  sold  for  2>.  4d. 
ii  now  sold  for  6«.  &c. ;  which  thii 
used  be  principally  to  the  high 
of  Almiglity  God,  to  the  decay  of 
pitality  of  this  realm,  to  the  uirain: 
the  king's  people,  and  to  the  let  of  d< 
making,  &c.  It  then  enacta,  that  no  one 
have  more  than  2000  sheep ;  tliough, 
subsequent  section  declares  every  h 
to  con.sist  of  six  score,  the  limited  ni 
was  2400.  And  it  further  enocta,  that  no 
shall  have  above  two  forms.  (25 IL  8.  r.  13.) 

Ilorrison,  who  died  in  1593,  deacriboi 
sheep  as  very  excellent,  "  sith  for 
of  flesh  tlicy  pass  all  other.     And  to 
are  our  wools  to  be  preferred  before 
of  Mile«ia  and  other  places,  that  if  Ji 
had  known  the  viUue  of  them  that  ar*  ' 
and  to  be  hod  in  Britain,  he  would 
have  gone  to  Colchi.i  to  hvdc  for  any 
(DfDcription  of  Eii^luiui,  prefixtd  A> 
liiuheJ,  220.)     Heresbath,  who  was  a 
t<'m|mrary,  gives  such  a  description  of 
be«t  form  and  i]ualities  of  shee[i,  that 
evident  that  the  excellence  of  our  breed 


that     J 


!  tatter  )uifot  the  eighteenth  century,  -we 
trt  not  acqiMinted  wiui  an j  efforts  further 
to  nDDTOTe  it.  This  last-mentioned  period 
vM  toe  «a  of  the  improrements  enected 
Kr  Ur.  Bakewell  and  hii  pupils,  the  Messrs. 
("olleT. 

tUlevell  was  bom  in  1736,  at  D!u<hley 
'^LAjtettatUre,  and  about  the  year  I7oS 
fmrwrwi  tlu»e  ezperimcnt«  which  finally 
Altai  agreat«r  improrenient  in  our  tilieep 
Am  «a»  ever  eflected  in  any  .opecies  of 
UliLaiuiial  prodace  by  the  exertions  of  one 
ItMloaL  He  travelled  over  England, 
Uh)4  HoOaod,  and  other  places  for  the 

X!  of  euminine  the  various  breeds  of 
ind  b}r  carefu  selectionis  and  judi- 
wmtnmet,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stock 
(kt  i4fiwH  lor  the  Ditcnley  sheep  a  pre- 
tmJt  uheard  of  excellence.  Fortunately 
At  RigKA  agriculturists  appreciated  the 
*y *■■"«-  0^  nia  success;  and  it  is  a  fact 
tat,  m  1788,  tkree  of  lus  nuns,  the  produce 
" "  " ,  were  let  for  the  breeding  season 
I  gnneaa,  and  the  whole  produce  of 
raa  at  least  3000  guineas.  One 
obtatned  for  Mr.  Bakewell,  in 
MO  puixieas ;  and  when  it  is 
tlK  calculation,  that  the  sanie 
I  for  his  own  flock,  it  producc<l 
r  in  that  year  1200  guineas.  Mr. 
Idiolin  1795. 

.  Culley  intrtxluoeil  these  improve- 
iBto  Northumberland,  and  the  other 
ooonties  of  this  island.  When 
settled  in  that  district,  the  sheep 
woe  large,  slow-fee<Ung,  long- 
latala ;  and  a  breed  between  those 
'wA  the  Cheviot  sheep.  These  breeds  rurely 
heCMM  Ctt  hefore  tney  were  three  years 
aU;  but  the  Leioesten  introduced  by  the 
.Culley  were  sold  fat  at  little  more 
a  year  old.  They  st  first  met  with 
k  opposition ;  but  as  it  was  soon  seen 
th^  were  improvers,  and  not  mere  inno- 
vtfon,  the  flocks  have  generally  been  made 
I*  ianwoie  by  their  example.  They  bc- 
BMM  the  gutual  patrons  of  improvement, 
Ml  tlwir  great  attiaBtion  to  minutiae,  unre- 
■■Mmi^  isdMtry,  and  superior  cultivation, 
gne  bnth  to  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  their 
ova  nxrit*  were  rewarded  with  a  liberal 
Meceai  For  several  years  they  occupied 
hnm  to  the  amount  of  about  SOOOI.  per 
■mom.  Thar  had  {lupils  with  liberal  pre- 
■BBBB  tpmt  <ul  pnrt* ;  and  these  again  were 
&e  HMSLBk  J  known,  not  only  their 

«sf^ght«Tii-  ^T,  but  tlie  encouraging 

Uatiuti  ibcy  anorded  of  industry,  eco- 
f,  sad  iateUigeiice  duly  rewarded. 

dteep  were  imported  by  George 
m.  m  lh»  fears   1788  and  1791.     This 


breed  attracted  much  attention  in  1804, 
when  his  majesty  commenced  his  annual 
sales.  Dr.  Parry,  Lord  Somen-ille,  and 
others,  have  paid  considerable  attention  to 
them;  but  the  clinmte  of  this  country  has 
a  considerable  effect  in  deteriorating  their 
fleeces,  and  the  flesh  is  too  indilTerent  to 
permit  them  to  be  much  encouraged  in  a 
country  where  mutton  is  so  considerable  an 
article  of  food.  (Hvxti  AgrievUural  Me- 
moirs; Gent's  Magazine;  Encyc.  Brit.) 

Mr.  GUmaii,  of  Sussex,  during  an  en- 
lightcne<l  practice  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
has  brought  the  South  Down  voriety  of 
sheep  to  a  state  of  the  highest  improvement 
Perhaps  the  best  des<Tiption  of  the  varietie* 
of  the  sheep  reared  in  this  country  has  been 
written  by  this  gentleman  for  "Baxter's 
Agricultural  Library." 

Cattle,  as  we  have  idready  noticed,  have 
always  been  a  prominent  production  of  tliis 
country,  'lliey  were  mentioned  by  Cwsar, 
Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers.  1'hey 
have  ever  since  continued,  more  or  less, 
particularly  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Dusbandman,  not  only  for  tlie  dairy  anil  the 
plough,  but  also  as  a  source  of  food.  The 
breeding  of  cottle,  however,  had  been  8<i 
much  neglected  for  the  more  profitable  pas- 
turage of  sheep,  that  in  1555  an  act  of 
parliament  was  paseetl  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  preamble  states  that  "  Forasmuch  as 
of  late  veare  a  great  number  of  persons  in 
this  realm  have  laid  their  lands,  farms,  and 
pastures  to  feedin"  of  sheep,  oxen,  runts, 
scrubs,  steers,  ana  heifers.  Sec.  having  no 
regard  or  care  to  breed  up  yoting  beaatn 
and  cattle,  whereby  is  grown  great  scon-ity 
of  cattle  and  victual;"  and,  therefore,  it  is 
enacted,  that  a  cow  shall  be  kept  wherever 
are  sixty  shecj),  and  a  calf  reared  where 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty,  &c. 
(2  &  3  Phil.  «,•  Mary,  c.  3.)  Many  other 
legislative  enactments  occtir  In  the  records 
of^that  and  contiguous  |>eriods ;  but  reason 
and  interest  are  better  promoters  of  im- 
provement than  acts  of  parliiimcnt.  A  due 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  was  first 
aroused  by  Mr.  UakewelL,  who  has  just  been 
mentioned  as  an  improver  of  sheep.  He  let 
bulls  for  150  guineas  during  four  months, 
and  5  guineas  per  cow  was  no  uncommon 
charge.  Pedigrees  have  been  prcser\ed  of 
different  animals  with  as  much  care  as  those 
of  race-horses.  The  atu-ntioii  and  care  that 
have  tlms  been  paid  to  their  breeding  have 
met  with  an  appropriate  recomiien.'ie.  In 
no  other  country  is  there  to  be  found  such 
breeds  of  cattle ;  and  that  none  arc  so  highly 
estimate<l,  is  proved  by  tlic  prices  that  have 
been  given  for  individuals.  {MarxbulCK 
MidUtaid  CoUKliet,  i.  334.;  Parkinson  an. 
Live  Stock,  ii.  469.) 


Hone*. — That  the  ancient  Britons  hiul 
honiea  with  which  they  imixdlixl  their  war 
churiota,  we  knuw  upon  the  authority  of 
those  who  had  seen  thcni — Cir»ar,  Stmbo, 
and  others.  In  the  epitome  of  Dion  Cassius, 
by  Xiphelin,  those  horse*  are  desorilied  as 
■mall  and  swift.  ITjcy  appear  not  to  have 
been  usually  employed  in  the  operatioDS  of 
agriculture ;  and  their  employment  wa*  not 
considered  desirable;  for  iu  the  old  Cam- 
brian laws,  oxen  arc  exclusively  directed  to 
be  employed.  {Legft  WaUictr,  '288.)  Under 
the  Saxon.s  and  still  more  under  the  Nor- 
mans, who  flourLibed  here  in  an  age  that, 
from  its  excelling  in  noble  horsemanship, 
has  been  di.<tinguii<hed  as  the  chiralric,  the 
breed  of  horses  was  undonbteilly  improved. 
"  Kichard  De  Rules,  Lonl  of  Brunne  and 
Deeping,  was  much  nddictcd  to  agriculture, 
and  delighted  in  breeding  horses  and  cattle." 
(Ingvlpkiut  Chroiu  lib.  i.) 

In  the  year  ]4y4,  the  exportation  of  horses 
was  so  extensive,  and  the  price  of  them  in 
this  country  was  so  much  enhanced,  that  on 
act  of  ]iarliament  ordaine<l  tliat  none  should 
go  out  of  the  realm  without  the  king's  license 
(2  //.  8.  c.  6  ;  32,  c.  13  ;  33,  c.  «.)  ;  but 
these  being  evidently  intcnde<l  for  the  im- 
provement of  war  horses,  "  fur  the  defence 
of  the  realm,"  would  only  collaterally  benefit 
those  employed  by  the  husbandman.  It 
WHS  provided  by  the  second  of  the  acts  just 
ouuted,  that  no  stallion  should  be  kept  that 
aid  not  measure  fifteen  hands  from  the  sole 
of  the  hoof  to  the  highest  part  of  the  witlier ; 
each  hand  to  bo  four  slnndard  inches.  We 
find,  however,  tliat  at  this  jx:riod  our  draught 
hornea  were  fine  and  powerful  animals,  for 
Uarri.wn,  who  lived  at  thb  era,  and  whose 
Apiiendix  to  IIolinsh«l  we  hove  before 
ouotcd,  afVer  expressing  his  admiration  of 
tlieni,  says,  that  five  or  six  of  them  would 
di'Bw  with  ease  three  thousand  weight  of 
the  gri'ttleat  liJe  for  a  long  journey.  We 
must  reiuembor,  too,  tlml  in  tlioee  days  the 
■  roods  were  totallv  dilTerent  from  wbat  they 
'  are  at  present.  It  is  witliin  the  memory  of 
'  persons  still  liviag  in  the  hundreds  of  ^sex, 
^that  no  more  than  a  load  uf  wheat  was  ever 
■ent  out  in  a  waggon,  the  roads  there  being, 
until  within  leas  thaja  half  a  century,  cx- 
^Medingiy  bad. 

We  liave   already  noticed  that  in  the 
^iapeslry  of  Bayeux  a  men  is  represented 
I  luuTowing  with  a  horse.     That  tapestry  was 
woven  iu   tlic  year   KXiC,  and  this  rcpre- 
■cntitiion  is  the  first  notice,  of  which  we  arc 
aware,  of  the  horse  being  employe<l  in  agri- 
culture.   The  first  attempt  that  our  histo- 
rians notice,  ta  hnprove  the  breeil  of  our 
l>fcnabaiwlnr  horses,  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
I  John.  _  Tjrrant  and  despot  as  he  was,  yet 
*  bii  «yil  qualificatioiM  gar«  twti  benefits  to 
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England.  Uis  tyranny  gave  birth  to  ] 
Charta ;  and  his  pride,  rendering  it  hateful 
to  him  to  fee  foreigners  surpass  nim  in  the 
excellence  of  their  horses,  induced  him  la 
import  100  stallions  from  Flanders;  and 
from  that  era  may  be  dated  the  improvement 
of  our  draught  horses.  Uis  object  did  not 
entirely  succeed;  for  a  eenlury  «ub«e> 
qucntly,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  w« 
find  that  horises  were  still  imported  from 
Lombanly  and  Flanders.  We  have  alrvady 
noticed  some  of  the  enactments  to  improye 
our  breed  of  horses,  but  these  shanxl  the 
fate  of  most  other  c<mipulsory  measures ;  for 
when  Elizabeth  summoned  her  forces  to 
defend  her  realm,  in  the  prospec-t  of  a 
Spanish  invasion,  she  could  obtain  oo  movB 
than  3000  cavalry. 

Sir  A.  Fitxherbert,  who  wrote  in  ih* 
reign  of  Henry  V'UI.  says,  in  his  Bohe  cf 
Huxbandry,  —  "A  husbande  may  not  be 
without  horses  and  mare«,  and  spet^iully  if 
he  goc  with  a  horse-plough,  he  must  have 
botu ;  his  horses  to  droive,  and  bis  mares  10 
bryngc  colt^  to  upboldc  his  stocke,  and  y«( 
at  many  times  these  may  droive  well  if  they 
be  well  handled."  The  roguery  of  horse- 
dealers  was  an  early  sin ;  for  one  of  the  old 
Cambrian  laws  provides,  that  the  purchaser 
of  a  horse  shuU  have  three  nights  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  is  infected  with  the  utaggm; 
three  months  to  prove  his  lungs;  and  twelve 
montlis  to  discover  whether  he  is  infected 
with  the  Klandrrt.  For  every  blemish  not 
disoovere*!  before  purchasing,  if  it  wa»  not 
in  the  cars  or  tail,  one  ihinl  of  the  pride 
was  to  be  returned.  {Law*  of  JluuvU  Dhu.) 
The  deceptions  practbK-d  by  the  dealers  in 
horses  is  still  proverbial ;  and  there  iloes 
not  appear  with  their  fraternity  to  ban- 
been  any  intermediate  age  of  innocri 
Sir  A.  Fitzhcrbert  says,  "Thou  i^. 
that  mayest  fortune  to  be  of  mync  op' 
or  condytion  to  lovt^orscM,  and  younc  i 
and  foles  to  go  among  thy  cattle,  take  I 
that  thou  be  not  lioguilcd  as  I  have  T 
hun<lre<l  times  and  more.  And  first, 
shall  kmiwe  tliat  a  go(Kl  horw;  hn.-  fi<\y- 
proiHTtiots ;  that  is  to  .lav,  two  of  u  man,  i 
of  u  baiiger,  four  of  a  lion,  nine  of  i 
nine  of  a  hare,  nine  of  a  fox,  nine  uf  an  I 
and  ten  of  a  woman." 

Since  tlie  days  of  Elizabeth,  every  • 
riety  of  our  horses  has  lievn  gradun" 
proving,  and  our  four  kinds,  thu  Su 
Punch,  the  Cleveland  bays,  the  Clj 
and  the  Lincolnshire  or  dray,  are  i 
in  no  country   in  the  world.     Tba  ' 
rous  cart  stallions  attending  every 
town  during  the  covering  season,  is 
testation  that  this  care  is  not  on  the  ( 
It  u  Btatett,  as  a  further  proof,  that  i 
years  since  a  Suflblk  cart- mar*  and 


FigB  harp  been  aisoiuf  the  usual  animals 
faUmi  by  the  fanner  m  dmes  at  leoit  as 
■rif  m  tlie  Aaglo-Saxona.    In  those  daja 
titj  were  eridently  the  most  numennu  of 
Ikcir  lire  clock ;  scarcely  on  estate  is  nien- 
tboed  irithout  ita  being  sUted  that  it  af- 
'od  fmmmg*,  or  mast  in  its  wood,  fur 
I  •  mmber  of  swine.   They  were  a  Tery 
1  portion  of  their  wealth ;  and,  in- 
,  ■  cbief  Deeeaurr,  for  they  were  in 
•faliged  to  oae  almost  exclusively 
■Mat,  and  the  great  preponderance 
orwoodUnd   mippvted  best   this  kind  of 
Meek.     (TWmera   Axglo-Saxout,   iii.   22.) 
Hambaot  ia  particularly  earnest  in  com- 
— ding^  the  pig ;  and  alter  mentioning  it 
»  aboiMaafate  to  the  Jews,  «ay^  with  a 
jtMtfid  feeUn^  ibat  made  him  forget  its 
"■Tirtji  "i  bebere,  rerily,  they  never  tasted 
tic  fiielMa  id  Weatphaly." 

riiai<ii>i.mi  occur  in  our  statute  book  in 
HM  and  I5M,  regulating  the  pannage  of 
■!■«.  Tliere  are  now  a  great  many  va- 
netiei  at  piga,  every  district  of  Engliuid 
nraag  in  tlte  aice  and  qualities  of  those  it 
puiu.  Sane  attention  has  of  late  years 
bam  nod  to  improve  the  stock,  but  in 
fMOTM  iheyhaie  oecn  too  ranch  neglected. 
We  W*te  M(  particularised  the  progress 
of  kaikndij  in  Scotland,  because  previously 
ta  the  tiae  of  it*  union  with  this  country 
lioH  Kanea  and  Mr.  Fletcher  agree  thut 
*•  ^pMltnre  waa  deplorable;  and  since 
iWa  ibe  improrement  of  the  art  in  that 
•■»  generaUy  enlightened  part  of  our 
ftmA  urn  ia  many  districts  outstripped, 
■d,  b  Mott,  at  least  kept  pace  with  that  of 
Fad  and;  and  ita  future  advance  will  pro- 
Umj  avrpaoa  that  of  Enifland,  because  good 
yfafilion  b  more  completely  difiiised  among 
b  inhabitants. 

Irrland   ii  in  genera]  deplorably  behind 

«•  in  aB  lb«^>ru  of  life ;  nor  will  this  be 

untfl  the  effect  of  e<lucation  and 

IS  nare  generally  felt  and  appre- 

I  by  ita  eencTOus  and  bospitAble,  but 

&r  from  wealuiv  intiHtiitnuts. 

Wales,  for  i!  i,  has  an  agricul- 

(■e  aa  bad  a*  I  i     land;  and  we  can- 

■•*  ba»e  much  hnpc  of  its  improvement, 
wbai  Mr.  Ailam  Murray,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fc»«  tba  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  18;)3, 
1 1bat  tbe  Wdsh  have  a  great  oulijMithy 
"*  a*  Saxoaa  or  Sattenacht ;  and  that 
--      '"«'«T'''*''''*"Beofany£«^/ijAm«» 
jLM|feMtUc«  •mong  them. 


>  .  Coa  I  iaaxTAi.  AouciiLTuae. 
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"  •  bare  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our 
•k«««h  <rf  «*•  prvgrea  of  agriculture.   -The 
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hunts  of  our  work  preclude  us  from  giving 
here  more  of  the  ample  details  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  in  the  research  for  tbe  ma- 
terials, of  which  we  have  given  the  abstract 
We  have  not  withheld  our  attention  from 
the  husbandry  of  other  nations,  but  have 
found  little  concerning  the  history  of  their 
progress  in  the  art ;  and  the  examination  of 
their  present  operations  made  it  so  apparent, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Fhuiders,  they 
are  uU  so  much  behind  us  in  general  prac- 
tice, that  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  little  instruction  coulU  l>c  obtained  from 
its  detail.     Several  of  them,  however,  excel 
us  b  some  particular  ]X)intt! ;  and  in  noticing 
these  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  the  importance  of  extra 
attention   to  them   ujkiu  our  own  agi-ic»d- 
turists. 

Flander: — This  country  was  ccrtaiidy  tlie 
first  of  modern  countries  to  improve  the  j)rac- 
lice  of  agriculture.     It.s  (iiruiers  were  our 
first  tutors;  and  from  tbe  time  of  Sir  Richard     ^_ 
Weston,  who  publisbi^l  an  account  of  their     ^| 
husbandry   in  I6J5,   till  that  of  the   Rev.      ™ 
T.  RaddifT  in  lb  19,  the  ncuiish  husband- 
men have  continued  models  of  neat  and  eco- 
nomical  farming.      In  this  re»pe<'t  we  fall 
short  of  them.    It  is  a  leading  principle  with 
them  to  make  their  farms  closely  resemble 
gardens.     Consequently,  to  effect  this,  they 
have  small  fann.s  and  devote  their  efforts     ^H 
to  these  three  grand  points — the  accuniula-     ^| 
tion  of  manure — the  destruction  of  weeds —     ^* 
and  the  freipicnt  and  deep  pulveiisation  of 
the  soil.     We  recomuieiid  for  the  perusal 
of  our  readers  the  work  (Tiiur  in  Flunilem) 
published  by  Mr.  Radi-liff,  luid  the  Flemish 
Hutbatulry  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful   Knowle<lge,    and  we   are    con- 
vinced that  they  will  benefit  by  the  tiiae  so      ^t 
occupied.     We  do  not  expect  that  they  will      ^ 
induce  them  to  try  to  cultivate  a  large  sur- 
face of  land  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a 
gnrilcn  ;    but  it  might  persuade  them    to 
ulopt  that  more  cUainly  system  of  cultiva- 
tion which  is  the  only  one  that  is  perma- 
nently profitable. 

We  siviJl  only  remark  more  particularly 
upon  the  assiduous  care  the  Flemish  farmers 
bestow  upon  the  collection  of  manure. 

They  were  the  first  among  the  modems 
to  raise  crops  for  the  sake  of  plouj^bing  tliem 
in  whilst  growing;  and  they  continue  it 
more  extensively  than  any  other  nation. 
This  practice,  we  may  say,  is  entirely  neg- 
tecte<i  by  our  formers ;  but  if  they  knew 
suflicient  of  chemistry  to  understand  how 
much  fertilising  materials  such  green  crops 
impart  to  the  soil,  it  would  be  a  practice 
more  extensively  adopted.  Every  frag- 
ment of  animal  and  veuetable  mntter  i» 
preserved  by  the  Flemish  farmers  for  tUc 
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fertilLsiDo;  of  their  lands ;  and  the  ready 
saie  which  all  such  decomposable  substances 
meet,  is  one  cause  of  the  broom  and  the 
barrow  succeeding  in  keeping  their  towns 
so  scrupulously  neat.  Saw-dust,  chips,  and 
similar  refuse,  all  tend  to  increase  their 
com[>osts ;  and  on  tlieir  barren  lands  trees 
arc  fre<|uenlly  planted  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  in  time  a  fertile  sod  by  the  agency 
of  their  llilJen  leaves. 

Their  dunghills  are  so  constructed  that 
all  llie  drainuee  is  collected  in  cisterns,  with 
which  liquid  is  mixe<l  the  emptyings  of  pri- 
vies, pulverised  rape  cokes,  and  the  lute; 
ami  this  most  fertilising  comimund  i»  con- 
veyed to  tlieir  fields  by  means  of  barrels 
fixed  on  wheels,  and  is  spread  by  means  of 
a  scixip,  ■2»40  gidlons jier  acre  being  allowed 
for  their  tlux  crop.   {Juhns.  on  Liii.  l\lanure.) 

The  slovejjy  uianogemcnt  ol'  his  dunghill 
is  one  of  the  most  general  B|iecimeus  of  the 
ignorance  or  careles-sness  of  a  farmer.  He 
allows  the  most  soluble  and  valuable  por- 
tions to  drain  away  ;  and  treats  with  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  carrying  out  manure  in  a 
liipiid  form.  As  this  arises  from  ignorance, 
and  bigoted  attachment  to  old  practice,  it 
should  excite  our  pity  more  than  our  anger. 
Liquid  manures,  notwithstanding  stupidity 
anil  j>re  judice,  are  amongst  the  beat  of  I'ertif- 
izers,  and  will,  in  a  coming  age,  lie  genendly 
employed,  since  it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that 
they  cannot  Iw  employe<l  on  a  large  scale ; 
for  the  companitive  exiionse  of  preparation 
and  applicaliim  is  unquestionably  smaller  ou 
a  largt!  sirolc  than  on  a  less. 

Hitllaml.  —  Tlie  husbandry  of  this  country 
is  almost  oxclusivtjy  confined  to  the  dairy 
and  to  stall-feeding.  There  are  two  |>oiuts 
in  their  practice  in  which  ourtiirmers  would 
do  well  to  imitate  them. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  that  a  cow  for 
tlie  dairy  should  never  Iw  fat.  This  is  thus 
far  true,  namely,  that  if  a  cow  inclines  to 
fatten  easily,  she  dix-s  not  yield  so  uiuch 
■iillk  as  one  lliat  generates  fat  less  readily. 
But  a  good  dairy  cow,  that  is,  one  that 
secrelcK  milk  ubun<liuitly,  will  not  fatten 
whilst  ill  that  condition,  and  therefore  the 
alisljiining  from  giving  them  nutritive  food 
is  an  erroneous  conclusion.  The  Hollanders 
know  that  the  contrary  is  the  correct  prac- 
tice, and  once  a  day,  or  oflener,  they  give 
their  cows  rap?  cake,  ami  other  nutri- 
tiou.H  preparations.  The  ignorance  of  our 
c^iinmon  (iracticc  is  eviflcnt  from  this  fact, 
that  wiihnul  one  exception  we  always  keep 
oiUiT  nniiiiuls,  when  sucJding,  much  higher 
than  at  uiher  {>eriods. 

'no*    iiilier   jKiint  of  their   practice  that 

mcritit    Imiluti.iii    \s    the    cleanliness    with 

which  they  keep  all  their  animals.     It  will 

ervtlff  a  laugh  with  tome  of  our  aaricullund 

^0  ^ 


readers,  when  we  recommend  not  only 
most  scrupulous  daily  cleaning  and  wa 
out  of  cow -sheds,  pig-styes,  and  the  Like,  | 
that  the  animals  ihemselvessbooldbei 
This,  however,   is   not  a  mere 
precept,  for  the  national  example  of  1 
attests  its  utility.    We  have  known  the  1 
neficial  effect*  of  such  treatment  upon  1 
hcidth   of  cows  and  pigs  in  this  counO 
But  in  thiv  absence  of  all  facts,  if  the  J 
would  but  allow  his  own  common  I 
direct  him ;  if  he  woidd  but  reflect  i 
animal  will  tlirive  that  is  not  healthy  ; 
his  horse  becomes  disease<l  if  not  kept  < 
and  that  by  no  imssibility  call  it  be 
wise  but  that  fetui  stanches,  and  encomb 
ing  liltb    must  tend   to   breed   diaeaae, 
would  not  allow  so  baleful  a  neglect  to  ( 
tinue.     It  is  futile  to  urge  thiat  where  1 
slock  is  large,  the  attenduice  to  su(rh  i 
ment  is  impossible  ;  for  if  it  is  beneficia 
will  pay  to  adojit  it ;  anil  no  one  should  < 
cage  in  a  larger  concern  than  he  can  I 
ui  the  most  heneficial  mode.  < 

Germany. — ITie  inhabitants  of  thai 
ent  districts  of  this  extensive  empire 
particular  attention   to  the   cultivatiuo 
timber  trees.  The  number  of  Gennaa  I 
on  the  subject  is  excessive. 

It  is  a  subject  that  has  of  late  Tears  ' 
gaining  much  attention  also  in  thisoou~ 
and  planting  will  probably  be  still 
extended  over  many  of  the  poorer  I 
at  present  will   not  pay  whilst 
corn. 

The  careless    and   ignorant    nuuuM 
wliich   the  labourer  is  allowed  to  mn 
timber   trees   that  grow  upon   most  faa 
cannot   be   too   severely  cleprecatcl. 
train  trees  corrcsTtly  requires  as  much  ju^ 
ment  as  any  ojieration   in  which   the 
dencr  or  forester  is  concerned.    Not  on 
necessary  wound  should  be  inllicli 
them ;  for  the  process  of  healing  earhl 
not  only  deducts  so  mueh  from  the  j 
of  the  tree,  but  is  usually  the  introd 
decay.     Yet  the  hedgcr,  with  no  otl 
strument  than  his  bill,  is  generally  alia 
an  unguided  use  of  so  unfit  and  mn 
a  tool. 

jMtnbardy. — In  this,  and  most  of  ike  i 
Italian  8tat4f8,  all  rivers,  and  in  aome,  i 
all  springs,  ore  considered  to  be  the  \ 
of  the  government,  for  they  are  the  i 
a  considerable  revenue.     Any  one  _ 
a  canal  from  a  river  has  to  |>aT  for  it  I 
government;  am!    he   may   cut  it  ih 
anotlier  person's  ground  without  the 
having  the  power  to  prevent  it,  upon  | 
the  value  of  the  land.     Such  camila  i 
sidered  us  improving  the  value  of  an  < 
for  they  irrigate  not  only  their  grasB  I 
\)iil  vhcit  owru,  -iiVcMs^  ma  other  orops^ 
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■•li^tnM»l«  being  cut  for  the 

down  Um  ridges.     Ine  water  from 

H  fmrdwaed  at  •  oettain  price  tor  to 

boon*  or  Jajs*  ran  ua  the  jear,  through 

'  e  of  a   stated  dimension.    Arthur 

mentions  that  the  fee-simple  of  an 

ma  per  ireck   ihrongh  a  particular 

DCK  St  Turin,  sold  in  1788  fur  1500 

Watered  bindj  usually  let  for  one 

mart  tlian  iaods  that  are  nnwaterod. 

hare  already  noticed,  and  shall  asain 

to  icnrr  to  tJie  rabject  of  irrigation  ; 

ooold  not  but  notice  the  above  na- 

ndenoe  in  fiiTOur  of  what  wc  know 

I  «ae  of  tke  most  beneficial  practices 

bj  oar  agriculturists. 

niMiiiinili  informs  us  that  it  is 

I  ibis  country,  where  he  was 

If  fcr  ftre  jemn  a  cultivator,  to  trench 

hM  of  the  fiurm  erery  ^ear  with  the 

,  hriBgnig  the  lower  soil  to  the  top. 

iimrlf  of  culture  bringing  a  new  soil  for 

Koittion  of  regetation,  for  it  has  been 

kaiMer  lying  two  yean  fallow,  is  sanc- 

P Jbjr  tcMon  aa  weQ  as  confirmed  by  prac- 

Wc  are  oM  the  advocates  of  ageneral 

m  ofipadc  hosbaodry.    There  are  ob- 

to*  tott  thai  at  present  arc  insujicrublv. 

we  io  fMOBomend,  and  that  from  our 

partial  adoption.  There  is 

ID  Eaffaad  in  which  many  of  the 

>  not  out  of  employ  during  a 

portion  of  the  year.    Perhaps 

MMMU  or  the  poor's  rates  were  lOx.  in 

nvaaVman  the  farmer's  rental ;  and  this 

(have  Men  reduced  more  than  one  half, 

bad  employed  one  man  in 

/  for  every  thirty  acres  he 

Thlia  he  woulil  have  had  some 

tar  the  mooey  he  expended  ;  and  the 

_  of  bof*e  labour,  and  the  benefit  of 

eatra  coltiTation,  would  have  turned 

Ihmb  in  his  favour,  and  be  would  thus 

ftt  lU,  in  a  great  d^ree,  of  the  worst 

oiuiajra — an  outlay  without  a  possi- 

'of  a  return. 

•MTcbed  various  statements  of  the 
■Itare  of  (he  other  European  countries ; 
koogb  I  am  gratified  by  the  conviction 
fhay  are  ad  more  or  less  improving,  yet 
aoat  all  their  praeuocss  except  the  ciil- 
<>(  the  vincv  they  are  very  far  behind 
for  that  reaaon  I  leave  them  unnoticed, 
Mt  ihare  i*  no  instruction  to  be  ex- 
d  from  a  iletiul  of  deficiencies  that 
■Insailr  been  overcome.  Upon  a  re- 
•  of  the  whole,  I  may  remark  that 
■bora,  in  common  witli  all  other  kinds 
Mvledgai  '»  always  tlouri«hin;^,  in  pro- 
DB  to  the  freedom  of  the  iHK)ple.  Spain, 
'  hy  it»  despotic  monarchy  and 
hat  an  agriculture  imperiivt  and 
bajrond  ihmt  nf  Mujr  ouicr  Euro-  I 

sr  ' 


pean  nation.  Flanders  has  always  had  %  \ 
liberal  government,  and  its  agriculture  im-  | 
proved  before  our  own,  and  is  its  equal  now. 

By  freedom,  I  mean  security  of  property 
and  person,  unrestricted  discussion  of  every 
T-irtuous  opinion,  and  an  untainted  distri- 
bution of  justice.  With  us,  the  era  tliat 
introduced  such  freedom  was  that  of  the 
reformation,  confirme<I  and  strengthened  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts  in  1688. 

The  intro<luction  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which  revived  that  activity  of  mind 
which  the  Grecian  vanity  had  so  much  abused, 
and  the  Romans,  by  their  gross  habits,  had  so 
lonp  paralysed;  tlie  mathematical  sciences 
which  the  Grecians  had  imported  from  Alex- 
andria and  had  forgotten ;  that  natural  and 
experimental  knowledge  which  neither  the 
(irecinns  nor  Romans  hod  ever  much  or 
pennanently  pursued  ;  the  reformation  of 
religion,  which  removed  from  the  mind  that 
incubus  that  forbad  man  to  trust  to  bis 
own  reason,  but  made  it  the  bond-slave 
of  interested  ignorance ;  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  became  tlic  mighty  engine 
of  diUiising  accumulated  knowledge  ;  were 
all  events  that  preceded  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  renuered  it  an  era  splendid  by 
the  general  improvement  which  it  allbrded 
in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  have 
j  ustly  been  represented  as  forming  a  circle, 
for  they  are  so  united,  so  blended  together, 
and  so  co-assistant,  that  one  cannot  be  im- 
proved without  the  benefit  being  shared  in 
some  way  by  the  others. 

Agriculture  participated  in  tlie  general 
progress ;  and  the  imiwtus  that  was  given 
to  the  human  mind,  tutoring  it  to  follow 
reasou  rather  than  habit,  was  felt  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  eighteen  I  h  and 
present  centuries  have  been  those  in  whii  h 
the  improvement  has  been  marked,  and  the 
instances  of  which  have  already  been 
noticed.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  it«  having  then  very  generally  engaged 
the  attention  of  u  more  enlightened  class  of 
society.  The  noblemen,  the  gentry,  and 
even  the  monarch  of  England,  l)ecaiiie  prac- 
tical agriculturists;  and  under  the  patronage 
of  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  LonU 
Sheffield,  Suffietd.  and  Albemarle,  Coke, 
Western,  and  many  others,  it  was  sure  to 
obtain  the  benefit  oi'  all  the  imprnvcd  know- 
le<lge  of  the  day.  In  1723  was  instituted 
the  Society  of  Improvers  in  tlic  Knowledge 
of  Agriculture  in  Scotland ;  in  1749,  the 
DuUIn  Agricultui-al  Society;  in  1777,  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society ;  in 
1784,  the  lligbiand  Society  of  Scotland  ; 
in  1793,  the  London  Boanl  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land  in  1838.  The  last  chielly  tbrotipH  0\e 
eseriJow)  of  Mr.  W.  Shaw  and  Mr.  llav^A- 
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ley,  Lonl  Sponror  nnd  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mmul.  This,  although  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subacriptions,  promises  to  be 
of  the  highest  advaiitage  to  apiculture,  and 
by  its  excellent  amngeineiits,  of  which 
carefully  tvoidln;;  all  political  discussions  is 
a  promineut  feature,  it  now  includes  in  its 
copious  list  of  membcm,  men  of  all  parties, 
who  are  united  not  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
rectly forwarding  party  objects,  but  for  the 
improvement  in  all  its  important  branches 
of  practical  affriculturc.  The  fate  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  expired  about 
the  year  18 12,  from  the  withdrawal  by 
government  of  the  annual  parliamentary 
grant  for  its  tupiiort,  should  operate  as  a 
warning  to  all  other  agricultural  societies ; 
for  this  society  failed,  not  from  a  want  of 
talent  or  of  industry,  but  from  its  eflforts 
being  paralysed,  and  its  resoiu-ces  curtailed 
by  its  being  considered  the  society  of  a 
party,  and  mode  the  arena  for  the  discus- 
sion and  promulgation  of  political  doctrines. 
From  none  of  th(»so  have  arisen  any  splendid 
discoveries,  for  such  are  not  to  be  made  in 
agriculture  :  there  can  never  arise,  so  far  as 
wc  can  foresee,  any  Newton  or  Wott  in  this 
art ;  but  they  bave  eflected  and  ore  accom- 
plishing nil  that  such  associations  can  be 
expected.  They  have  occasioned  the  col- 
lision of  opinion,  ihey  have  stimulated  the 
desire  of  improvement,  and  they  have  pro- 
moted the  general  communication  of  its 
acquirements.  The  gencrjd  improvements 
introduced  into  agriculture,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  these  valuable  societies,  have  been, 
amongst  several  olliera,  1.  the  general  in- 
troduction of  green  crops ;  2.  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  machinery,  such  as  the 
drill,  the  throishing-nuichine,  tlie  plough, 
&c. ;  3.  better  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  live 
sUK-k  ;  4.  better  and  more  numerous  va- 
rieties of  see<ls. 

Of  I  he  lieneflts  conferred  by  other  sciences 
unon  agriculture,  by  chemistry,  botany  and 
physiology,  I  shall  hereafter  have  much  to 
sny.  They  are  branches  of  knowledge 
hitherto  too  seldom  combined  with  practical 
skill  to  have  yet  accomplLihed  much  ;  but 
of  what  they  are  capable  of  achieving,  an 
estimate  mav  be  forme<l  from  the  perusal  of 
De  CandoUe  s  Hiysiologic  V'ogetale.  "  It  is 
certain,"  as  the  writer  of  this  has  elsewhere 
observed,  "  that  a  cultivator  of  the  soil 
•houlil  have  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  of 
chemistry.  Without  the  first  he  will  be  un- 
able to  understand  terms  and  observations 
that  must  occur  in  every  well-written  work 
on  his  art ;  unable  to  comprehend  the  na- 
t«l»  and  habiu  of  the  objects  of  his  culture, 
«  to_  raider  otwervations  which  he  makn 
J^^^fj^'.  •"  "rthcn  or  even  to  himself 
'"'■■•'V  "  o^"  much,  ifaot  greater,  im- 


portance to  him.     The  nature  of  soils,  < 
manures,  of  the  food  and  functions  of  pta 
would  all  be  unknown  but  from  the  i 
which  chemists  have  made. 

never  supersede  the  use  of  the  du  ^ ^ 

plough,  the  spade,  and  the  hoe  ;  but  !t  i 
be  one  of  their  liest  guides — can  be  1 1 ' 
even  to  the  most  experienced."  (Ba 
AgrintUural  Library,  140.) 

Of  the  literature  of  agriculture,  I 
little  to  say  in  this  place.  From  die  ( 
of  Hcsiod  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
authors  ui>on  this  art  were  yery  few ; 
from  that  perii«l  to  the  preseni,  they  f 
continued  to  incren.sc ;  and  its  litcratu 
now  collected,  would  forma  copious  libr 

There  have  been  professorships  of  i 
culture  for  some  time  proi)09od  at  the 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ~ 
was  one  appointed  at  Edinburgh  in  17 
and  the  chair  is  now  (1841)  fille<l  by  J 
Low ;  another  at  Oxford  in  1 840,  of  wh 
Dr.  Daubcny  is  the  present  holder. 

A  prejudice  too  generally  existed  I 
farmers  against  the  agricultural  koowb 
contained  in  books  ;  but,  now  they  are  l 
rally  better  educated,  this  prejudice 
cease.    Ignorance  is  always  bigoted  audi 
stinate ;  and  it  is  the  same  mental  ste  ' 
which  mode  them  jealous  of  all  new  j 
ticcs,  that  made  the  Irish  persist  in  fostt 
their  horses  to  the  plough  ov  their  tan*,! 
it  was  absolutely  pmhibitol  by  the  •^_ 
ment    The  Irish  said  in  defence  of  i 
practice  what  some  English  farmers  say  I 
defence  of  theirs,  however  erroneous,  "T 
grandfather  did  well  enough  this  way."  8a 
fo<j|ish  observations  amount  to  no  more  \ 
this,  "  We  will  not  try  to  improve." 
race  of  stagnant  cultivators  is  graduall/c 
uipearing;  and  diose  who  are  suooei  * 
them,  we  see  reason  to  believe,  are  I 
enlightened,  and  consequently  more 
to  adopt  improvements.    We  most  ' 
rejoice  at  tJiis;  and  we  hope  to  see 
more  and  more  a  class  of  reading 
Practice  must  ever  be  their  chief  tutor,  i 
in   all   other  arts;  but  likewise, 
other  arts,  that  practice  will  olwaya  be  j 
most  correct  in  its  details  which  is  fin 
upon  scientific  knowledge.  (O.  W.Joi 
Miller  t  Ooni.  Did.  ty  Orr  A-  Co^ 

AGRIMOjrr.  (Agrimoma.)  This 
healing  and  excellent  wild  plant  grows  i 
dantly  in  most  soils.  It  is  found  in  b 
places  upon  ditch  banks,  and  wherever  he 
can  exist.  It  flowers  in  June  anil  J  uly,  i 
rises  a  foot  in  hei^it,  with  angle,  firm,  i 
stalks,  and  pale  green  hairy  leaTes,  no 
at  the  edges.  Its  yellow  flowers  an  ; 
small,  and  numeroiui,  standing  in  loagi| 
and  the  seed  vessels  which  succeed 
arc  rou{(b  ViVc  V)ui«.    Agrimony  is  hot,  ( 
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mtitnuij  astrinaent  in  quality ;  deter^nt, 
aoientt  uid  reacHTent.  A  decoction  of  the 
[■■t  open*  obstmclions  of  the  liver,  and 
■  good  aftaioft  jaundice.  It  is  alio  a  fine 
imteiy  in  diabetes.  Ao  ointment  maile  from 
Ar  herb  b  admirable  in  deansing  and  heal- 
at  alcera,  wound*,  sorei,  bunu,  and  blows. 
TVe  eommon  people  miy  a  poultice  of  the 
baiiy-gathiered  berb  ror  the  mmc  purpose. 
Demclioa  of  aj^rimonr  i«  good  in  dropsr, 
■ni  expeb  wonna.  Tne  ointment  is  cxcel- 
Im  ia  drawing  out  thiogi  fixed  in  the  flesh, 
mi  h  hall  lujcation:!,  or  hones  forced  out 
djmt,  bjr  robbing  it  well  into  the  port  af- 
fcled  ft  Wjueatly.  He  sweet-smelling  agri- 
equal  virtues,  and  is  more 
tbe  common  agrimony.    It 

rin  coughs  when  decocted. 

AGROSTIS.  The  bent  grass.  An  cx- 
Imbvc  geatu  of  nabTC  grasses,  which,  from 
ikt  manbr  soil  on  which  tlicr  fiuuriah 
bM,  arc  ai  oaaparstiTelT  small  valne  to  the 
inter.  I  sball,  however,  parliculurtse  the 
MereMt  vanetiea,  pointing  out  their  com- 
faMi>«  oaalitiea,  and  nutritive  properties. 
ApMlm  «Ba,  or  white  bent,  flowers  in 
tka  aHk  'vwk  in  Augiut,  and  the  Need  is 
^^jtaft  aboat  tbe  beginning  of  September. 
^^^^■CTHi  ii  lale,  unpnKJurtive,  and  con- 
^^^Ivbatiitticastritive  matter.  Itscrecp- 
V^^^ioott  grti^y  exhaust  the  soil :  in  this 
K  ^"istr  tbn  ai«  amallcr  than  in  the  other 
— ■  atJIgroitu,  but  equally  diflicult  to 
•  wImo  onoc  in  possessiou  of  tena- 
dMy%.  Tlus  property  of  the  roots  is 
Ar  best  dnracter  of  distinction  for  the  pur- 
fmt  of  tbe  agricultorist,  as  it  may  l>o  found 
si  a^aaaaaa  or  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant 
AgtvtHgeamimx,  var.  tmitica.  Awnless  va- 
tittr  of  broWB  bent.  TrichoiUum  enmuum 
■riknas(8clirader).  Crccpin<j;-i<taUced  brown 
hmtL  It  ia  the  most  common  grass  on  deep 
kSB,  cnan  where  thcj  are  subject  to  be 
■Mr  wMer  for  six  months  in  the  year.  It 
h  a  ABBsative  plant,  very  unlike  the  pro- 
imOk  of  fiidi  soiu :  the  leaves  seldom  attain 
Is  wtan  tban  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
Bmbs  crop  tbe  foliage  in  the  rpring.  The  snuill- 
■■i  «f  tbe  produce,  even  when  oultiv.ited  in 
(bt  Meat  fctouraMe  cirram.'ttances,  aflbrds  a 
■AaaBl  proof  of  ita  unwonhincss  to  be  re- 
■wAad  bjr  tbe  farmer  in  any  other  light  than 
att  ofa  weed  which  indicates  a  soil  capable 
cf  faiiBK  improved,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
Tilaabfa  giasats  by  irrigation.  It  diflers  but 
Buk  ften  tbe  Agrottit  nt'rea,  except  in  the 
want  of  awns  bm  the  length  of  the  culms. 
TW  atiimtiue  varies  almost  imperceptibly 
ia  tbe  Agrottit  mtina^  AgroUu  nivea,  and 
iajJ^  sjKcies.  The  like  snidaal  shades  of 
""  may  be  perceived  in  ti>e  colour  of 

I  the  tmmimmb  of*  bromnisJi-green 
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]  cokmr;  this  awnless  variety  is  of  a  jmUc  ^ 
the  mvea  nf  a  |i  1 1 1  iiJA  Mraw  colour.  The 
knotit  or  bundles  of  leaves  attache<l  to  tlic 
dei-umbent  shoots  show  it  to  bo  conuectwl 
with  tbe  ArroMtU  etmaut  foxcicuiaria.  It 
flowers  in  tlie  second  and  third  wcelui  of 
July,  and  ripens  the  seed  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

Agroitit  caniaa  eapiOarit.  Fine-paniclod 
brown  bent.  This  variety  is  nearly  akin  to 
the  Agrostis  caniaa  /cucictiJaru ;  it  grows 
pretty  common  in  some  parts  of  Wobum 
park  where  the  sofl  is  silicuMis.  It  is  seldom 
combined  with  any  other  species  of  gnus, 
but  grows  in  a  wild  stute  in  (fctached  patches 
on  moors  and  heaths.  It  flowers  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  that  month. 

Agroitiscnninafiurindarit.  Bundle-leaved 
bent ;  tufted  bent.  In  old  pastures,  or  light 
suiLs  this  l>ent  may  be  readily  distinguished 
in  the  autumn  by  its  shoots,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  leaves  in  tuAs  or  bundles,  that 
generally  run  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
rest  of  the  herbage,  and  is  occasioned,  appa- 
rently, by  the  cuttle,  which  eat  the  oiner 
herbage,  and  leave  the  scattered  shoots  of 
the  tufted-leaved  bent  untouchc<l.  It  is  a 
very  common  grass  on  poor,  light,  but  moist 
soils,  incumbent  on  clay,  that  have  long  been 
under  pasture.  Tliis  and  the  woolly  soft 
grass  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
termed  winter /og.  From  the  above  details 
it  will  appear  to  .be  the  least  valuable  of  the 
bent  grasses  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
cultivation  of  a  grass  of  this  value  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  point  of  most  im]iortance 
to  be  ascertained  resj>eoting  it  is,  how  to 
remove  it  from  the  soil,  and  to  substitute 
more  valuable  graeses  in  its  place.  1  have 
witnessed  the  beneficial  cSects  of  cool  ashes, 
as  a  top  dressing,  when  spread  on  tbe  pas- 
ture  in  sufficient  quantity  :  they  appear  to  ^B 
act  in  tlic  manner  of  a  surface  drain,  by  pre-  ^| 
venting  the  water  from  stjtgnating  or  re-  ' 

maining  too  long  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  wet  weather  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
during  winter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  spriiig, 
which  the  retentive  subsoil  causes;  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
this  grass,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  supe- 
rior grosses.  Tlic  ashes  thus  favouring  the 
growth  of  the  superior  grasses,  and  the  pos- 
ture being  in  consequence  closely  cropped 
by  the  cattle,  which  now  find  the  posture 
more  palatable,  the  turte<l  bent  disappears ; 
it  will,  however,  lie  found  by  no  means  de- 
stroyed, but  only  chcoke<l  in  its  growth.  H 
This  grass  flowers  in  the  first  and  8econ<l  ■ 
weeks  of  August,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  tbo  ^ 
end  of  the  same  month. 

Agrmtig lobaia.  Lobed  bent;  Bca-8u\c\)«\t. 
The  general  appearance  of  tliis  plant,  miVi- 
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cxUx  its  inferior  comparative  value.  It  ap- 
pearft  according  to  the  infoniiBlion  aflbrded 
oy  Mr.  Curtis,  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tea  coaata.  It  grows  wild  on  a  stiflT  wet, 
clajcy  loam,  part  of  the  London  blue  clay, 
in  the  parish  of  Cudiiingtnn,  near  Episom, 
Surrey.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
Talue  to  the  agriculturist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, in  such  places  as  arc  e.xpo«cd  to  the 
spmy  of  the  ocean,  it  may  succee<l  better, 
and  atford  a  greater  produce ;  its  nutritive 
powers  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
Il  ripens  an  abundance  of  »ee<l  which  vege- 
tates freely.  It  flowers  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  end 
of  we  same  month. 

Agraitu  merinnia,  the  Mexican  bent 
grass,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
England,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander,  in  1780. 
It  delights  more  in  calcareous  or  clayey 
soils  than  in  those  that  arc  of  a  silicious 
sandy  nature.  It  perfects  an  abundance 
of  see<i,  which  when  sown  produces  plants 
that  soon  arrive  at  perfection.  So  far, 
therefore,  it  poaaeases  the  requisite  proper- 
ties of  a  grass  adapted  for  the  alternate 
husbandry;  but  it  is  late  in  the  produce  of 
foliage  in  the  spring,  and  that  herbage  is 
not  distinguislied  by  any  superior  nutritive 
powers.  It  is  perfectly  hsnly.  Being  a 
native  of  a  warmer  climate^  its  defects  may 
possibly  be  greatly  lessened  by  being  natu- 
ralised, and  by  frequently  raising  it  from 
seed  successively  ripened  in  this  country. 
At  present  it  does  not  ofler  any  strong  rea- 
sons to  recommend  it  further  to  the  notice 
of  the  agriculturist.  It  flowers  in  the  third 
week  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  towards 
the  end  of  September. 

Agrosti*  mvea.  Snowy  bent;  straw-co- 
loured bent  grass.  Trichodium  caninum 
rar.  atramineii  aritia  ealicem  vix  ezcedente. 
Scfarader. 

The  seeds  of  this  grass,  when  sown  on  a 
heath  soil,  and  on  a  clayey  loam  of  equal 
space,  afforded  of  grass,  from  the  time  they 
were  sown.  May  10.  till  the  time  the  pnxluce 
was  collected,  on  the  'iOlh  of  August  fol- 
lowing, 

Heath  soil,  prodoec  of  grass   -    2  ox. 
Clayey  loam,      ditto      •        -  I 

On  comparing  the  produce  of  this  grass 
with  those  of  the  common  bent  {AgrotlU 
mUgarit)  it  will  be  found  inferior  m  the 
proportion  nearly  of  3  to  3.  llie  snowy 
MBt  ap|K-an  to  l>e  unfit  for  the  pur[>os«s  of 
th«  agriculturiat,  and  it  is  apparently  too 
•earce  a  plant  to  be  at  all  formidable  as  a 
W«ed.  It  (lowcni  about  the  K-oond  week  of 
AmpM,  and  ri;>CAs  the  seed  about  the  be- 
gwah^  afSvpttmber. 
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AgroMtu  paluttrit,  or  marsli  bent, 
considered  only  a  variety  of  the  -^ 
itoUmifera.     This  grass  is  properly  , 
aquatic  :  it  will  grow  on  tenacious  i ' 
it  seems  only  to  thrive  in  very  mo 
or  in  such  as  are  for  the  most  part 
with  water.     In   moist  woods   it   i 
frequent  than  any  other  of  the  cr 
stcmme<l  bent  grasjies  :  here  tlie  culms  i 
attain  to  five  feet  in  height,  when  sup 
by  bushes.     The   above  details   show 
inferior  nature  of  this  grass,  compared 
the  larger,  anil  even  to  the  lesser  lea* 
varieties  of  the  Agrottu  iloUniifera. 
not,  therefore,  asy  et  be  considered  in  i 
light  than  a  weed  that  chokes  up  < 
underwoods.     It  flowers  about  tho  i 

week  of  July,  and  the  seed  'is  ripe  i      

middle  and  towortls  the  cud  of  August. 

Agrottu  ramotiuima.     Lateral-br 
bent   grass.      This  is   nearly  alliol  to 
Agrottit  mexicana,  and  is  one  of  the  ' 
flowering  grasses.     It  is  remarkable  for  I 
number  of  branches  tliat  issue  from 
joints  of  the  stem ;  and  the  woody  su 
of  the  culms  makes  it  apiiroach  to  tlH 
of  a  shrub.     It  aflbrds  little  herbig*! 
beginning  of  summer,  and  flowers  at  lo  1 
a  period  of  the  season  (the  first  or  I 
week  in  Otrtober),  that,  excepting 
have  never  been  able  to  procure  anyl 
»ee<l,  the  frost  generally  destroying  t 
nicies   before   the  seed  is  i)erft.'Ctcd. 
herbage  is  kUlcd  by  frx)st,  but  the 
sufler  nothing  from  its  cflects ;  it  is  pr 
gated  by  parting  and   planting   the 
early  in  the  s}inng  or  late  in  the  aiitun 
The  table  on  the  next  page  will  show  ' 
it  is  neither  very  productive  nor  niilritira 

Agrostit  repent.     C'reeping-r<>ote<l 
white  bent.     The  Agrottit  nigra,  or 
couch  grass  of  Withering.     1  nongh  a 
growing  grass,  it  is  less  productive  than  I 
Agrottualba.     It  is  subject  to  the 
peculiar  disease  which  dries  up  the 
mitics  of  the  leaves  and  gives  it  an  i 
appearance.    Simple  ploughing  will  be  i 
incflcctual  to  root  out  tliis  weed  in 
soils.      It   will    be   found    iJtimately 
cheaitcst  and  most  ex]>cditious  mode  of  < 
tirpating  it  to  follow  the  plough  and  foi 
out  the  root*.     Burning,   under  such 
rumstont^es  of  soil,  woulil  doubtlc«  be  I 
beneficial,  but  the  roots  of  this  couch  i 
]>enctratc  so  deep  that  a  conaideraUo 
of  them  would  escape ;  and  the  IcMt  |_ 
ticle  of  the  root  soon  produces  a  plaab 
flowers  in  the  second  week  of  Aoguata  i 
the  see<l  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  S 
temlwr. 

Agrottu tloloniferaaritlata.  Awaodc 
ing  bent.    This  variety  of  creepo^ 
HDtch  It  iUv»\  to  the  AgTMlit  emu 


V  amcd  Tar.  Agr.  rtdsarit  of  Dr.  Smitb,  U 
n  mdy  iafbrior  ■  T-leave<l  variety 

1^     \AfriitU  ttottnui  a,  or  fiorin);  for 

M  veijirbt  of  nuLrilivu  mutter  per  acre  af- 
faded  by  tiic  latifoUa  b  two  third*  greater 
tin  that  of  tiie  awned  varietj.  Cattle  un- 
law to  eat  thia  grass  ia  conunon  witL  tliu 
na^-«talkeil  nieiulow  grass  and  mvailow 
fcs-la3  gnm.  It  flowers  about  a  week 
locr  tfatt  tbe  fiorin,  but  the  seed  is  ripe 
riaat  Uie  same  time. 

tfTMlis  ttobmifera  aagiutifolia.  Smaller- 
knw  creeping  bent.  TIuk  is  the  most 
MBDO  TBriety  of  the  creeping  bent,  on 
dMn»  tcAaeioua,  clayey  soils,  and  in  moist 
voM^  It  stands  next  in  value  to  the  longer- 
tural  variety  uf  creeping  bent;  but  apptairs, 
ftiK  sH  ibe  obeenratluns  that  have  been 
■rie  eo  H,  whcin  growing  in  natural  pas- 
m^  Ui  be  entirely  neglected  by  cattle,  wliile 
mftllim  superior  posture  enmm  presented 
sstfacBcy  ior  •  bite.  It  Howcrs  in  the 
■end  Mtd  third  vreeks  of  July,  and  ri[iens 
As  seed  afaont  the  end  uf  August. 

SoUmiftra    {sat.    1.   latifolia). 
-IcAved  creeping  bent ;  fiorin. 

^ 'BcT.  I>r.  Wm.  Uichard3on  hug  infro- 

loBri  t)na  Tariety  of  the  AgritstU  iloUmi/era 
to  ^  ayvwlfral  world,  under  the  name  of 
FVain,  and  \at  shown  in  merits  and  pro- 
pnliai,  dedaecd  from  his  own  experiments, 

"~ ''^~  tf  X'  '  "      '  lis  on  the  subject, 

re  ired.  It  is  greatly 

r  ia  point  "i  jiiiniuce  and  nutritive 
to  ike  other  varieties  of  the  A^ro»ti» 
^ilamftra,  which  have  been  enumerated: 
tiii*  viU  Ik  manifest,  on  referring  to  the  de- 
idtd  table  of  experiments  made  upon  them 
B  nren  in  the  table  on  the  next  iiu^e. 

Oa  comparing  the  specimen.i  of  these  dil- 

fscat  vsneuea,  th«r  resembhuice  to  each 

Mkr  is  so  gnat,  that  they  may  be  easily 

■iaakwi  for  each  other,  without  a  close  in- 

ifactiom,  and  some  knowledge  of  botJiny  to 

laist  it.  Tlitf  variety  appeam  to  be  confinctl 

l»  ridi  ancient  {xuture  land,  as  its  natural 

[llM  <rf  growth         '  •',     other  varieties  to 

vantos  sotb  bii  s  ;  and  that  when 

ttkra  fWmt  the^v  .....<  i^;a  suilx,  and  eulli- 

oiadbigetlMT  under  thesamecircums  lances, 

ihty  retain  ibeir  disrriminatiiig  characters. 

Ob  damn,  clayey  soik,  the  second  variety 

(saallcrAeaved  irrecping  bent)  is  the  most 

Tri  moors  and  bog  soils,  the  third 

(airne*!    creeping    bent    grass)    is 

(Aicfly  or   altogether  confined.      To  light 

sady  smb.  partii-idariy  when  more  or  less 

dnwd,  ill     '       '    \ariety  (wood  creeping 

keaA-Kn-  ir  ;  and  the  fifth  variety 

(■0«b  ■-<  seldom  found 

kat  in  iki  <r  by  the  aide 

•C  rivaJei-      .;...  0...1  .„..^.,  liein^ /Jjc«'- 

tart  tcarta,  and  Uw  otien  rerjr  common, 

et 
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there  is  little  room  for  surprise  at  the  con- 
tradictory results  of  experiments  that  have 
bi*en  mode,  on  one  or  other  of  these  inferior 
varieties,  bv  gentlemen  equally  eminent  for 
agricultural  knowledge,  under  the  conviction 
of  their  being  one  and  the  same  grass  as  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Richardson,  under  the 
name  of  fiorin  :  wberea.'i,  though  they  agive 
in  the  general  habit  of  Dr.  Ridiardson's  va- 
riety, and  indeed  in  every  respect,  except 
in  tne  characters  before  described,  their  in- 
feriority in  every  on^ricultural  merit  is  so 
great,  as  to  justiir  the  opprobrious  epithets 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by 
those  who,  from  the  above  causes,  have  dit- 
fered  from  Dr.  Richardson's  statements  of 
the  merits  of  the  first  variety,  or  fiorin,  and 
prevented  that  justice  being  done  to  the 
discovery  which  it  may  have  deserved. 

The  above  details  will  assist  the  former 
in  deciding  on  the  comparative  merits  of  this 
gnus  as  a  constituent  of  a  mixture  of  grasses 
for  permanent  pasture  ;  from  which  it  will 
douiitless  appear  worthy  of  attention,  but 
its  value  not  so  great  as  has  been  8up|M>scd, 
if  its  habits  or  manner  of  growth  be  impar- 
tially taken  into  the  acc-ouut,  when  compared 
with  the  produce  and  nutritive  {lowers  of 
the  other  grasses,  'llie  chief  advantage  of 
this  grass,  in  permanent  posture,  is  its  late 
growth.  It  reiuains  in  a  degree  inacUve, 
till  other  grasses  have  attained  to  perfection, 
and  when  their  productive  powers  become 
exhausted,  those  of  fiorin  and  its  varieties 
begin  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  inspection, 
that  the  latest  mouthful  of  herbage,  and 
sometimes  tlie  earliest,  in  those  pastures,  is 
principally  afforded  by  this  grass. 

There  has  b<!en  much  prejudice  existing 
against  the  different  species  of  Agrostit  in 
general ;  but  let  the  proprietor  of  a  rich  an- 
deut  pasture  divest  a  part  of  it  of  this  grass 
entirely,  and  the  value  of  the  plant  will  be 
demonstrated  in  the  comparative  loss  of  lute 
anil  early  herbage.  The  cock's  loot  grass  is 
superior  to  the  larger  variety  of  the  creej>ing 
bent,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1 1  to  9. 
The  niciulow  fes<'ue  is  also  sujierior  to  fiorin 
in  nearly  the  like  proportion  as  cock's  foot, 
llie  meadow  fox-lail  grass  is  inferior  to 
florin  in  the  projHirtion  nearly  of  G  to  7. 
When  cultivated  separately,  for  the  parjHMse 
of  green  food  or  hay,  fiorin  retjuires  to  be 
kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.  Us  eouchant 
habit  of  growth  affording  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  health  of  upright  growing 
plants —  under  this  circumstance,  weeds.  It 
fiowers  alK)Ut  the  second  and  thirtl  weeks  of 
July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  August.  The  mode  of  , 
converting  fiorin  into  hay,  durillg  the  w\l\Ult   | 

montbsi,  is  a/npJy  detiiiJea  in  Dr.  R'lchardion'* 
piibUaitiona  on  Fiorin.  Full  infonnalion^Vtt 
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there  be  likewise  found  on  the  productirc 
powers,  uses,  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.  of 
this  grass,  deduced  from  the  Doctor'^  own 
experiments. 

Agroitu  ttrieta.  Rock  bent;  uprichtbent. 
Trichodium  rupestre  (Schrader).  The  whole 
plant  is  of  u  fine  deep  green  colour,  by  which 
It  is  distin^fuishod  at  first  sight  from  every 
other  species  of  bent  erass  :  if  we  compare 
tlie  Agrottu  nitgaru  with  this  species,  it  will 
lie  found  stiiienor,  in  the  projiortion  nearly 
of  5  to  3.  This  species  being  inferior  to  the 
nrnon  bent  in  most  points,  its  value  to  the 

riculturist  can  be  but  little.  The  only 
projwrty  that  renders  it  worthy  of  notice  is, 
the  small  degree  in  which  it  impoverishes 
the  soil :  when  cultivated  on  a  poor,  silicious, 
sandy  soil,  the  produce,  though  somewhat 
inferior,  continued  lor  six  yeai-s,  without  di- 
minisbiug  in  the  yearly  quantity,  and  with- 
out liny  manure  being  applied ;  a  circum- 
~~'u>ce  which  was  not  manifested  in  any  other 

ecie»  of  grass. 

Agrotti*  tnjgarit  canina.  Awned  fine  bent. 
(Brown  bent,  or  Agrottit  canina.  Wither. 
Arr.  Smilh'i  Engl.  Flora.  Agrottu  cul- 
garit  xnT.  li.  Do.  var.  1.)  As  this  is  a  much 
less  conunon  plant  than  the  variety  of 
Agrottit  milgarit  before  described,  and  as 
it  diflers  so  much  from  that  variety  in  the 
properties  which  constitute  the  farmer's  ilis- 
tinguishing  characters  of  grasses,  the  name 
oonina  is  here  added.  The  rulgaru  mulica 
is  more  common  to  sandy  soils ;  the  r.  canina 
to  clayey  soils.  The  weight  of  nutritive 
matter  in  which  the  produce  of  one  acre  of 
the  awnlcss  variety  of  Agroiti*  mdgaris  ca- 
nina exceeds  that  of  t&c  awned  variety 
is  ISI'8.  The  comparative  merits  of  the 
Agrottu  tmlgarit  exceed  those  of  the  Agrottit 


vulgarit  canina  nearly  ai  2  to  1.  The 
of  the  awnless  variety  is  greater  than 
of  the  awned,  but  is  much  less  nutriti^ 
being  as  10  to  7 ;  the  spring  and  autui 
produce  is  likewise  sujwrior.  Neither 
these  varieties  appears  to  be  of  mm-li  val. 
to  the  farmer.  The  rust  attacks  the  culi 
and  leaves  of  both  varieties,  which  giti 
the  plants  a  dirty-brown  appeanmoe;  ' 
Agrottit  vvlgarit  is  always  free  (ton 
disease.  ITie  brown  bent  (lowers  in 
second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  rip 
the  seed  in  the  end  of  August. 

Agrottit  vulgarit  mutica.     Common  1 
fine  bent  grass,    lliis  species  has  four  va 
ations,  according  to  Dr.  Stthroder.    The  f 
is  distinguished  oy  being  awned  (see  -i  _ 
vulgarit  canina,  and  Trichodiian  coiu'iUMll 
the  second,  by  awnless  and  diseased  flo^ 
(see  Agrottit  jnimilu  of  Willd.  Spec.  Hand 
p.  371.);  the  third,  by  its  diseased  awn 
flowers  ;  the  fourth,  by  having  the   flowfl 
viviparous,  Agrottit  tylvatica. 

'Itie  common  bent  is  one  of  the  eariii 
of  tlic  bent  grasses :  in  this  respect  it  is  i 
rior  to  every  other  of  this  family  ;  but 
ferior  to  several  of  them  in  tlie  quantity  ( 
produce  it  affords,  and  the  nutritive  m""^ 
It  consumes.     It  is  the  most  common 
on  natural  sandy  pastures ;  and  even  on  ma 
tenacious  soils,  that  are  elevated  and  exp 
it  is  frequent.    It  flowers  from  the  I 
of  June  till  the  second  week  of  Julj 
the  seeii  is  ripe  the  lieginning  of  Au  _ 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  ifa 
at  a  glance  the  proportional  value  of  1 
several  varieties  of  Agrostis,  in  seed  and  in 
flower,  and  their  yield  per  acre  of  green  1 
dry  produce  on  various  boQs,  and 
tive  qualities  of  nutrition. 


jtgroitit  aJha,  la  Howht 

canma.  In  flower 

^^^^  nmiM.  when  •ccd  ripe 

pd/Kffn'j,  In  (lower 

patHMlriM,  when  M«d  rlpo 


rtjtau,  lu  flower 

-  tlokmUtr*  mrutatSt  In  flower      - 

•  HslnnWi «  nrimit,  \a  Deoember 

-  MalMkrw  MyMMbtto,  when  teed  ripe 

-  iWiittv  amtutmUm,  In  Oeeember    • 
■  tumlma  cfHlmrtt.a  towm    .       .       . 

•  tmthufueiailariM,  In  flower     • 

-  eamUaJtciadarii,  In  leed    ... 

.  MWVlEMfM,  In  AOWCT 

-  mi9tm.  In  flower        ... 
.  wiMW,  whm  %tr,\  ripe        .  .  . 

-  rtumtinittma,  lu  flowrr 

-  tMantfcra  taii/itiia.  In  flower 
>  ttotamtfen  MxJMim,  Mwtf  ripe 
.  himij.  In  flower 


I  SMiflgg,  la  Aowrr 

«talhlBM*J 


CInjWf  loUB 

Hoc 


Sandy  loem 
S*od/ 

CBIch  bh^,  tillcl.] 

Sandy 

Strong  cUnf  loam 


(*r  Ao». 


Mm  nrjrndwe 


S.IC7    *  0 

t.44»    0  0 

«.1U  10  0 

lo.mi  (  0 

u,<ix  a  0 

6,113  10  • 

l)M»    0  0 

I0.«>    «  0 

■COS    0  0 

l7/)li    0  0 

4,7««    6  0 

t.7U    «  0 

4,on  II  0 

I9,(U7    •  0 

8.ISB  10  0 

4,764    «  0 

»i,M«   4  n 

nma  *  0 

tvpu   t  0 

s,^   4  0 

«,l*5  10  0 

»Am  It  0 
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AIE. 

it  tha  fiumly  of  graisei  has  been  held 
gi  little  fjtrp"'  br  tinaen,  priucipnlly  on 
memut  ol  dteir  i«tmw  ^  flowering,  it 
■m  be  atvMe  to  bring  Uiem  into  one  Tiew, 
■nrotdbo'  of  their  earij  produce  of  herbage 
JB  d*  ^»i«y,  aod  the  natritire  matters  af- 
[if  mfoal  quantities  of  each  graiis. 
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AOL    (jUr,  Prench,    o«-,   Lat.)     The 
cr  tbjn  laediuin  in  which  torrcatriol 
and  breathe,  and  which  Kur- 
tbe  «tKh  U>  a  considerable  height. 
See  AimuuuM»x  and  Gasbs. 

AIKA.  A  genns  of  natiTe  gnuses,  of 
«hM  iWre  ■>«  but  few  specie*  capable  of 
kiag  «Jti»»led  to  advantage  as  6cM 
ptmtB,  ea  aooount  of  their  aquatic  nattire. 
Air*  aifutim  Water  balr-grats.  This 
|laaS  if  m  aqnatic,  (bund  naturuUy  growing 
■  the  mad  ct  itaoding  pooU,  or  running 
vatcfi.  It  is.  therefore,  unfit  for  cultiva- 
IJHk  Mr.  CoTtii  (ajs,  that  it  'n  the  sweetest 
of  d»  Britiih  gmses ;  but  there  are  sereral 
^aein  which  contun  mure  sugar,  in  pro- 
{wlian  to  the  other  ingredients  which  cum- 
pae  thor  nutrittre  matter,  as  the  Ulyi-eria 
fakat,  Elymiu  artaariui,  Poa  ntmoralit 
tv.  magtuli/btia,  Poa  aqwtHca.  It  flowers 
■a  the  aetood  and  thinl  weeks  of  July. 
Aim  aapiinta.  Turfr  hair-grass;  has- 
This  grass  is  of  a  \eTy  innu- 
•atiirc;  but  (fvcn  if  it  had  greater 
»  ]  •  '"•  extreme  courscness  of 

the  Mhg'  'ider  it  unfit  for  culti- 

It    ni-iigrit>  in  moist  clayey  soils, 
the  water  stagnates ;  but  is   found 
oat  erery  kind  of  soil,  from  the  dry 
heath  to  the  bog.     It  forms  dense 
hi  paaturea  very  disagreeable  to  the 


i^^l,   which   are   termed  liaasocks,  bull's 
Ma,  ftcu,  by  &nner8.     It  b  a  most  difli- 
<iril  {liaBt  to  extirpate,  when  in  considerable 
C3 


quantity.  Some  persons,  to  get  rid  of  it,  dig 
up  the  tuAti,  and  fill  up  the  holes  with  lime 
compost ;  this,  no  doubt,  would  answer  the 
end,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  it'  all  the  roota 
were  destroyed ;  but  tUs  is  never  the  case : 
a  cirdo  of  roots  is  left,  which,  in  one  or  two 
seasons,  produce  larger  boiiiocks  than  be- 
fore ;  and  besides,  when  the  hassocks  are 
numerous,  the  expense  attending  this  pro- 
cess  is  considerable.  Uthcrs  depend  on 
occasional  mowings  to  keep  the  hassocks 
under ;  but  this  is  productive  of  little  good, 
particularly  if  the  mowing  of  the  tufU  be 
deferred  till  the  autumn,  which  I  believe  ia 
the  common  practice.  I  have  found  no 
treatment  weaken  or  retard  the  growth  of 
grass  so  much  as  cutting  it  closely,  before 
and  aAer  tl)e  first  tender  shoots  s^ipear  in 
the  spring.  But  the  only  elTeetual  and  most 
profitable  mode  of  extirpating  this  grass  is 
by  first  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of 
the  land,  and  by  making  proper  drains,  to 
correct,  as  much  as  {>ossiblc,  the  tenacious 
nature  of  the  soil;  in  this  case  surface- 
drains  arc  as  necessary  as  those  termed 
hollow.  Sand  should  Idcewise  be  applied 
during  the  course  of  crops  taken  previous 
to  returning  the  land  again  to  permanent 
posture,  if  such  should  be  derirable,  from 
Its  local  situation;  as  that,  for  instance,  of 
a  park  or  {Kilicy.  This  grass  flowers  about 
the  third  week  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
towanls  the  end  of  August. 

Aira  criatata.  Crested  hair-grass.  Poa 
cruUita.  C'rested  meadow-grass.  Jlott.  ii. 
p.  54.  t.  75.  This  native  grass  was  formeHy 
ranked  bv  botanists  under  the  genus  Poa, 
but  has  since  been  referred  to  that  of  Aim, 
to  which  it  is  more  closely  allied.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  species,  and  the  nutritive  mat- 
ter it  affords,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  /"«- 
tuca  oviita  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  :  they 
equally  delight  in  dry  soil.i,  though  the 
Aira  rristtila  will  thrive  well  and  remain 
permanent  in  soils  of  a  moist  and  clayey  na- 
ture, which  is  diflcrent  with  the  Featuca 
ovitia.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  produce  of 
the  Aira  crittata,  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
mokes  it  of  inferior  value  to  the  Fettuca 
ovina.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  grows 
on  dry  pastures  plentifully,  where  it  apj^'ars 
to  be  but  siMiringly  eaten  by  cattle,  parti- 
cularly if  tne  pasture  be  not  overstocked. 
Rve-grass  (Loiiutn  perenne),  sheep's  fescue 
{Ptttuca  ovina),  yellow  oat-graas  {Avena 
Jtavttceiu),  crested  doK's-taU  (Cynorertu 
criMtatui),  meadow  barley  (Hordeum  pra- 
lense),  flexuose  hair-gmss  (Aira  ^e.niota), 
are  all  preferre<l  by  cattle  to  the  creste<l 
hair-gnuw.  Tlie  nutritive  matter  of  this 
grass  dlflcrs  but  little  in  its  composition 
from  those  of  the  above:  it  approaches 
nearest  to  that  of  the  AiraJUzuota,  diflTering 
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only  in  having  leas  bitter  extractive  matter 
and  of  more  tasteless  macllagc ;  but  the  sofl 
hairy  foliiigu  of  the  grass  appears  nt  once  the 
caiue  of  (his  dislike  in  cattle  to  eat  it.  It 
flowers  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
Aira  fieruosa.  Zig-zag  huir-graas ;  wavy 
niountuiu  hair-grass.  The  Aim  Jiezuota  u 
much  more  pnxluctivc  on  its  natural  soil 
than  the  Fettuca  ovina;  but  it  requires  a 
deeper  soil,  though  not  a  richer.  Tne  Feg- 
hica  oviiui  is  more  common  among  heath, 
the  Aira  Jiexuota  among  furre,  though  both 
grasses  frequently  grow  int«rmixed  on  the 
same  soil.  To  those  who  attempt  the  im- 
provement of  such  soils  in  a  secondary  man- 
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ner  only,  this  species  of  hair-graai  app  _ 
to  be  the  best  of  those  gnuMs  natural 
the  soils  in  question,  and  may  form  a  prin- 
ripid  part  of  a  mixture  of  seeds  for  lit 
purjx>se  of  inipn)vement^     The  produce 
this  gnus  on  n  heath  soil  is  superior  to  iii 
on  a  clayey  loam  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  | 
The  projvortionttl  value  in  which  the  gm" 
at  tlio  time    of  flowering  exceecls  that 
the   latter-math,  is  as  8  to  7.     Flowen 
the   first  week  of  July.    Seed  ripens 
August. 

'file  proportionate  value  of  the  differ 
varieties  of  --lira  as  deduced  from  exp 
riments  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  1 
the  following  classified  table  of  re.tults  :  —1 
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of  many  doubles,  like  a  roll  of  linen  dol 
as  a  new  cuticle  is  annually  produced  I 
neath  the  old  one,  like  a  new  scarf-skin  be- 
neath a  blister  in  animal  bodies;  and  ih* 
old  one  sometimes  continues,  and  aomcl 
peels  off  like  the  cuticle  of  a  scrpuat, 
seen  on  the  trunks  of  many  cherry 


AIRING.  In  the  management  of  horses, 
implies  the  exercising  them  in  the  open  air, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them 
when  perlormetl  with  moderation,  and  ac- 
eoniing  to  the  circumstances  or  slate  in 
which  tliey  are  in  n-spect  to  their  hejUlh 
and  the  nature  of  their  keep.  Hy  this  means 

their  legs  are  prevented  from  swelling,  their  |  birches.  Those  vessels,  when  com 
Ktomachs  improved,  and  their  wind  rendered  ;  dry  timber,  ap|>ear  like  horizontal  i 
more  free  and  rierfect.  i  in  mmiy  planed  boards,  in  which  the 

Alll  VESSLLS,  of  vegetables,  ore  eer-     absorbent  vessels  become  by  their  conl 
tain  horizontal  vessels  of  large  diameter,  that  !  tion   the  longitudinal   fibres,  as  apiieam 
pa.ss  thnmgh  the  bark  of  trees  to  the  albur-  |  the  figure  of  a  walking-cane  given  by  ' 
nuiu,   which  Dr.  Darwin   thinks   probably  i  Grew.    These  horizontal  vesseu  Dr. 
contain  air,  as  they  are  ajiporently  empty,    supposes  to  contain  air,  enclosed  in  a 
he  believes,    in  the  living  vegetable.     Tlie     moist  membrane,  which  may  serve  the 
air  vessels  of  the  bark  of  trees  consist  of  Ion-  '  ]iose  of  oxygenating  the  fluid  in  the  exi 
,  gituilinal  fibres,  which  are  joined  together,     ties   of  some   fiuc  arteries   of  the  cml 
•nd  appear  to  inosculate  at  certain  distances,     buds,  in  the  siune  manner  as  tJie  air  at 
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and  recede  from  each  other  between  those 
distances  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  in  which 
spaces,  several  horizontal  apertures  are  seen 
to  penetrate  through  the  bark  to  the  albur- 
num, according  to  Alulpighi,  who  has  given 
a  figure  of.theiu.  Very  fine  horizontalper- 
forations  through  the  bark  of  trees  are  also 
mentioned  by  Duhamel,  which  he  believes 
to  lie  p<>r*pir»tfiry  or  excretory  organs ;  but 
iu\iU,  that  tliere  are  others  of  much  larger 
diameter,  some  round  and  some  oval,  and 
vhicb,  in  the  birch  tree,  stand  prominent, 
'•nd  pierce  the  cnticle  or  exterior  bark. 
TTiese  veiwelit  probably  contain  air  during 
the  living  fitate  of  ilic  tree,  as  they  pierce 
the  external  bark,  which  frequently  consists 
01 


broad  end  of  the  egg  is  believed  to  oxyg 

ate  the  fluids  in  the   terminations  of 

pUcental  vessels  of  the  embryo  chicken. 

AITON,  WILLIAM.  A  wriur  upan 
plants,  was  born  in  1731,  near  UamUtoa  in 
Lanarkshire.  In  1754  he  visited 
in  pursuit  of  employment  as  a  _ 
which  profession  he  had  been  br  _, 
Philip  Miller  discerned  his  abilities,  i 
tained  for  him  a  situation  in  the  royal 
dens,  and,  in  1729,  he  was  appointed 
tanical  sup«'rin(en<lent  at  Kcw  In  I7S3  1 
obtained  the  charge  of  the  royal  kitchen  fmi 
plea»ur<'  gardens.  Six  years  alWwardl 
ne  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  uadv 
the  title  of  Hortut  KeveHtis,  3  vol*.  Sra 
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ALABASTER. 

Bg  4bA  in  1 7d3.  T.  Aiton  his  son  publiiilicd 
■  talaiged  cditioo  of  the  Ilurtut  Aru'rnjiix, 
Loodoa,  1810-13,  in  S  vub  H\o^  and  :tu 
tnitoaie  in  1814,  to  which  is  added  a  sclcc- 
V/m  of  the  esmilent  v<^Uiblcs  and  fruits 
coltiTated  in  tiie  roriJ  gardens.  It  needs 
Ks<ecl7  be  remarkeo,  that  the  Horhu  Keic- 
tmi  it  a  work  of  the  first  authority  as  rc- 
gvda  botanical  nonienolatarc,  &c. 

ALABASTER.         (Gl«ek     AUCaarfav ; 

Teat,  ahittif)     The  name  is  said  to  be  dc- 

lired  from   Alahastion,  a  town  in  Effypt, 

•here  there  wa*  a  manufactory  for  nuiill 

anmmtatal  T«Mds,from  stone  procured  from 

Ihc  ■OBDtauM  in  the  neighlwurfaood.    llir-to 

nadivete  used  by  tliv  ancients  to  contAiu 

pafunei  of  rarions  kiudu,  with  which  it  van 

tW  cniUMB   of  the  country  to  anoint  tiic 

ia4»  of  guests.     There  arc  many  ullusioiiH 

to  ihit  castom  in  Uorsice;  and  in  the  Scriii- 

twt ««  find  Maiy,  the  ristcr  of  Lazarus, 

i«iMiB|i  "  rery  pndam  ointment "  upon  the 

lead  of  oar  &Tiour  from  an  alfibailer  box. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  white  ntonc  to 

I  and  artists  ^rc  tlie  name 

-die  one  is  a  earbotiate  of  lime, 

'  la  gypsum  or  nlphate  of  lime. 

ii  as  there  are  "  some  xpecimcns  of 

f •fhom  and  transparent,  and  some 

'.nekBaey  marked  with  veins."    AJu- 

■  difcl  from  marUc  in  bein;;  easier  to 

cot,  «td  lea  durable,  the  basis  being  a  cal- 

I  earth,  which  is  soluble  in  five  hun- 

I  it*  weight  of  water  at  a  tempe- 

)af  abont  60°.     (See  Cabbomate  op 

|LaB  and  Grrsim.)     .iVlabaster  is  found 

I  ia  l>0iiy<iun>  and  Staflbrdshirc,  and  is  fre- 

Marti''  .ictured  into  small  toys. 

A I  is  the  name  given  by  che- 

lo  lac   impure  ghwsy  viscid  liquid, 

I  the  mile  of  an  egg.    This  white 

1  chiefly  of  albumen  mixed  with 

•OB*  maena,  soda,  and  -mlphur. 

AOmnea  onitea  readily  witli  water,  and 
wilHi  heated  to  165°  it  coagulates  into  a 
white  olid  maaa ;  but  when  mixed  with  ten 
tiaei  its  wrisht  of  water,  it  no  longer  ia  co- 
lgllst«d  by  heat.  It  is  eomposet^  acoord- 
^1  In  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
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Albanian  (which  is  nearly  identical  in 
Mnpootioa  with  the  gluten  of  ve^lables), 
'»  cue  of  the  most  important  and  common 
of  sB  Ik*  aiunal  suMtaaces.  It  abounds 
■made,  the  membrane  of  shells, 
,  kr.\  and,  acconiing  to  the  experi- 
of  Uatehctt,  cartilage,  nalU,  boms, 
6S 


ALBURNUM. 

huir,  &c.  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  It. 
(Tliommin,  vol.  iv.  p.  407.) 

ALUl'UNL'M.  An  integument  com- 
posed of  a  soft  white  substance,  searfcly 
perceptible  in  some  sorts  of  trees,  situated 
between  the  liljer  and  the  wood.  In  the 
oak  and  elm  it  is  hard  and  very  con.tj)icu- 
ous.  It  is  as  it  were  an  imperfect  wood, 
not  having  acquired  that  state  or  consistence 
necessary  to  perfect  woo<I ;  hence  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  cartilage  in  animals,  whicL 
at  length  becomes  1>one.  This  state  must 
necessarily  be  passed  through  before  wood 
can  be  formed.  The  hardneiu  of  thw  sub- 
stance i.»  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the 
iJant  or  tree.  In  re*p«'ct  to  its  tbrnintlnn 
)r.  Darwin  ob»erves,  tlmt  the  uuibilical 
vessels  of  the  new  buds  of  deciduous  trees, 
which  arc  oilulogous  to  tho.'ic  which  perme- 
ate the  lobes  of  the  seed,  ore  extended 
downward  in  the  bark  about  Midsummer, 
and  terminate  in  certain  rcscri-oirs  of  nutri- 
ment., which  ore  nt  this  time  secrefe<l  fnun 
the  vegetable  blo<xl  oxygenated  in  the  leaves. 
This  bark  now  consists  of  an  intertexture  of 
the  caudcxcs  of  the  present  leaves,  which 
were  buds  in  the  la.><t  sunmier,  and  ure  now 
adult  vegetable  beings,  and  of  the  enilirj-o 
cnudexea  of  the  new  bud.n,  and  of  the  umbi- 
lical vessels  of  the  new  buds  ;  it  will  biH-onie 
nlbumuni  or  sap  wood  during  the  autumn 
or  ensuing  !<pring,  and  will  bo  gnuluolly 
covered  over  with  a  new  bark  consisting  of 
the  mature  eaudcxea  of  the  new  buils,  while 
that  which  was  the  alburnum  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring  will  become  a  circle  of  lifeless 
timlwr,  interior  to  the  circle  of  iilburutim. 

The  vessels  of  the  alburnum  in  tlieir 
living  state  possess  the  prom-rty  of  convey- 
ing the  sap-juiee,  which  is  propelled  up- 
wards ill  the  curly  spring,  by  the  alinorbciil 
terminations  of  tin-  ro<if*,  as  visilile  in  dcmr- 
licatcd  oaks,  the  branches  of  which  expand 
their  buds  like  those  of  the  birch  and  vine 
in  the  lilec-<ling  season.  Tliat  the  vessels  of 
the  nlbumuni  m  their  living  state  (K-<'a.ii(m- 
ally  act  iw  capillary  syphons,  through  wliiili 
the  sap-juice  is  first  pu-shcd  upwanin  by 
the  absorbent  extremities  of  the  roots,  and 
afterwonls  returns  downwonis,  partly  by  its 
gravitation,  in  branches  bent  Mow  the  Iio- 
riion,  appears  from  an  exp<!rimcnt  of  l>r. 
Walker ;  and  lastly,  that  the  vcf^sels  of  the 
alburnum,  alter  tteir  vegetable  life  is  ex- 
tinct, possess  a  power  of  ctt|iiUury  attraction 
of  the  sap-juice,  or  of  iK?rimtting  it  to  pass 
through  them  occasionally,  appears  from 
the  following  cxjierinient:  —  A  branch  of 
n  young  np])te-tree  was  so  cankere<l,  that 
the  bark  for  almut  an  inch  round  it  was  to- 
tally destroycMl.  To  prevent  the  albiiriiuni 
from  IxN'oming  too  dry  by  exhalntion.  this 
decayed  jiart  was  (»vercd  with  t\uds^  -vtXttV*! 
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paint :  in  a  few  days  the  painting  was  re- 
peated, and  this  three  or  lour  times,  so  ns 
to  produce  a  thick  coat  of  |Miint  over  the 
decayed  part,  or  naked  alburnum,  extending 
to  the  ascending  and  descending  lips  of  the 
wound ;  this  was  in  spring,  luid  tlie  branch 
blossomed  ond  ripened  several  apples. 

ALCOHOL  is  the  name  first  given  by  the 
alchemists  (it  come  originally  from  Arabia) 
to  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  uf 
wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  spirits. 
These  seem  to  have  been  known  in  the 
earliest  ages:  Noah,  who  nlunted  a  vine- 
yard, drank  wine ;  and  the  heutlicn  writers 
deemed  the  invention  worthy  of  being  as- 
cribed to  their  greatest  kings  and  heroes. 
Beer,  there  is  litUe  doubt,  was  invented  by 
the  Egj-ptians.  They  cert4iinly  used  it  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus.  The  Germans  drank 
it  extensively  when  Tacitus  wrote.  These 
were  proKibly  the  purest  varieties  of  alcohol 
then  gencnilly  made ;  although  they  were 
known  iu  the  dark  ages,  and  it  is  probable 
have  been  employed  in  the  North  of  Europe 
from  a  very  remote  period.  The  process, 
however,  of  separating  the  impure  alcohol 
from  these  is  very  easy  :  upon  subjecting  the 
wino  or  irtuh  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  spirit 
arises,  and  is  easily  collected  in  a  worm  sur- 
rounded by  cool  water.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  gin  is  procured  from  the  distillation  of 
fen&ented  barley  or  other  grain ;  rum  from 
molaaaes ;  brandy  from  wine.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  product  of 
these  distillations  Ls  pure  alcohol,  for  even 
the  strongest  brandy  contains  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  water.  The  first  who 
procured  alcohol  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  Aranld  ot  Villa 
Nova,  acekbratcd  alchemist  of  the  fourteenth 
centtiry.  When  impure  alcohol  is  con- 
centrated by  repeated  distillations,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  some  salt,  like  the  suit  of  tar- 
tar, that  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  it 
gradually  parts  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
it«  water,  and  bec-omes  reduced  u>  .'pecific 
gravity  to  about  0-820 ;  that  of  coinnicrce, 
however,  is  rarely  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
(ySSTl.  At  the  greatest  strength,  however, 
at  which  it  has  been  observed,  such  as  tliat 
of  079*2,  which  M.  Lowitz  obtained  by  re- 
pcat«dly  diitilling  rectified  spirits  from  pot- 
ash, it  possesses  the  following  properties :  — 
it  is  transparent,  colourless,  of  a  strong 
■KK«able  Ttcnctrating  taste,  and  produces 
When  swallowed  intoxication.  It  does  not 
treete,  even  by  ex[>osure  to  the  most  intense 
c«ld;  it  is  very  volatile,  iKiiling  at  176°  of 
Falirenheit,  and  in  a  vacuum  at  56".  It 
united  with  water  in  all  proixn-tions,  and 
u  entirely  combustible,  burning  without 
li-aviiig  any  residuum.  Alcohol,  ai-cording  to 
the  analysis  of  M.  Saussurc,  is  comiKMcd  of 
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(  ThomtoH't  Cheat.  toL  iL  p.  39.)        100-00 


The  following  table  will  show  the  oi 
proportion  of  alcohol  per  cent,  by 
m  various  tliiids,    according   to  the  ex| 
rimcats  of  Professor  Brande. 

Port        ... 

Ditto       .  .  - 

Madeira 

Ditto 

Sherry     -  •  - 

Ditto       .  .  - 

Cbiret      ... 

Calcavella 

Lisbon     -  -  . 

Malaga   -  •  • 

Bucellas  -  •  - 

Red  Madeira 

Malmsy  Madeira 

Harsala   -  -  - 

Ditto       ... 

Red  Champagne  - 

While  Chsimpagne 

Burgundy 

Ditto 

Wbitc  Hermitage 

Red  Hermitage   - 

Hock       - 

Ditto        ... 

Viu  de  Grave 

FroDtignac 

Coti-Uoli 

Roussillon 

Cape  Madeira 

Cape  Maschat 

Coostantia 

Tent 

Sberaz     .  -  - 

Syracuse 

Nice        ... 

Tokay     - 

Raisin     .  .  - 

Grape      .  -  - 

Currant   - 

Gooseberry 

Elder       - 

Cyder      -  -  - 

Perry      -  - 

Brown  Stoat 

Ale- 

Brandy    -  - 

Rom        ... 

UoUands 

The  spiriu  distilled  from  different 
mentet^  liquors,  says  Davy,  differ  in  tbeir 
flavour,  for  peculiar  odorous  matt«r«  or 
rise  in  mo>t  caae*  with  the  alcohoL 
spirit  from  malt  usually  has  an  emnyi 
malic  taste,  like  that  of  oil  formol  by 
distillation   of  vegetable   substances, 
best  brandies  seem  to  owe  their  flavour  to  • 


tbeir 

i 

to* 
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ALCOVE, 

pMB&rofljr  matter,  formed  probably  hj  the 
letiail  of  tartaric  acid  upon  alonliol ;  and 
nun  derirea  ita  characterMtic  taste  from  a 
priadple  in  the  sngar  cane.  The  cc^niuc 
tnaditi  confam  pmssic  acid.  (Davy,  Chetn. 

ALCOVE.  (Span,  aleoba;  Dan.  More; 
bat  aiiffaaUj  from  the  Arab  alhobba.)  A 
neea  ianrdena  or  pleasure  gTouo<ls. 

ALD^  TREE.  {Ainu*  ghainofa, 
Ga>tB<r;  Sttaia  Almu,  Linn.)  The  ourii- 
IB  AUet  appears  gcnentllv  lu  a  shrub ; 
iaiirdWwed  to  attain  maturitj  it  will  grow 
t»a<ildj  tree  The  bark  in  old  trees  is 
H"***.  and  fiill  of  defU ;  on  tlte  young 
AtDla  it  a  smooth,  and  of  a  pur]>li!<li  hue. 
He  katca  lutTc  a  dark  >ntK.-n  colour,  and 
maJtA.  rikape,  resembling  those  of  the 
ImIi  ■»"*»"*  on  the  inarjnn,  smooth,  and 
immj  to  the  touch.  The  foot-stalk  is 
tboot  an  inch  bmg ;  the  leaf-ribs  on  the  un- 
ia  ade  hare  spongy  balls  at  the  angles,  as 
h  tke  kares  of  the  L'me  tree.  The  mole 
oltiMarecyliadriral,  apiiear  in  the  autumn, 
Md  nmain  oa  the  tree  tdl  spring.  The  fe- 
Mfe  otkoH  are  of  a  short  conical  form,  like 
tMBilfeeone. 

TW  ddB'  k  often  planted  as  a  coppice- 
*<MdiB  «el  lad  boggy  [daces  where  no  other 
trcetwiB  Anrcandcnt  down  every  tenth  or 
■r  Ar  poles.  It  may  also  be  often 
to  adfantage  on  swampy  ground  for 
i  aar  be  conveniently  trained  to 
■7  daMd  heigbt.  The  young  trees  may 
Wolmtad  to  great  advantage  for  securing 
ike  taaka  of  vater-oooraes  from  the  torrenta. 
WaeatatniykoowofDotree  so  well  adapted 
MiyapBTpoae  aa  the  alder ;  for,  on  account 
ttikt  Mnoiereiu  cnckera  which  it  constantly 
'twp  from  tlw  bottom,  and  the  very  11- 
■re  of  their  roots,  the  bonks  be- 
s  fai  lime  one  mam  of  strongly  interwoven 


Whereta  it  may  be  desirable  to  complete 
ipeet  by  extending  plantations  over 
eold  iTOuitd,  water-galls,  or  boggy 
la,  ao  tree  we  know  of  is  e<]unl  to  the 
r,  rreo  in  a  pictnreaquc  point  of  view. 
Mr.  GiljMn  in  lus  Bemnrlu  on  Forett  Sce- 
•erjr  ulauim  that,  "  He  who  would  see  the 
iUir  in  perlectisa,  must  follow  the  banks 
rftke  Mote  in  Surrer,  through  the  winding 
lad  ddfgbtfid  valea  of  Dorking  unrl  Micklc- 
laa  sate  tlie  eiovea  of  Esher.  The  Mule, 
iadtad,  \t  ttr  tmm  Unng  a  beautiful  river ; 
i<  if  a  aient  and  iluggnh  stream  ;  but  what 
y  it  haa,  it  owea  greatly  to  the  alder, 
I  MMinhcre  fringes  ita  meadows,  and 
■T  pueca  forma  very  pleasing  scenes, 
mky  in  the  vale  between  Box  Hill  and 
Ac  Ugb  graaads  of  Norbury  Park." 

TW  MMnlity  of  treea  acquire  pictn- 

xa^M  B— Bty  hy  agi ;  but  it  la  not  ollen 
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tliat  they  arc  suffered  to  attain  this  venerable 
period :  some  use  is  commonly  found  for 
them  long  Iwforc  that  period.  The  ovk  falls 
for  the  greater  purposes  of  man,  and  the 
alder  is  ready  to  supply  a  variety  of  hii 
smaller  wonts. 

The  remark  as  to  the  wants  and  purposes 
of  man  tending  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
trees  to  their  full  maturity,  is  too  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  alder ;  yet  they 
ure  sometimes  allowed  to  come  to  perfection. 
Mr.  IJeevor  mentions  an  alder  in  his  garden, 
which,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  mea- 
sured upwards  of  sixteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Some  of  Uie  largest  alders  we  have  seen 
in  England  are  growing  in  the  Bisliop  of 
Durham's  pork  at  Bishop-Auckloncl,  and 
some  very  fine  ones  are  to  be  found  in 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
grounds  at  Sion  House.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  commendation  of  the 
alder.  It  is  always  associated  in  our  minds 
with  river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil 
doacription  most  frwjuently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  vales  of  Englimd,  and  with  that  of  a 
wilder  and  more  pictures<]ue  cast,  which  is 
to  be  found  amidst  the  deep  glens  and  ravines 
of  Scotland.  Whoever  has  traversed  the 
banks  of  the  North  and  South  Esks,  winding 
their  rocky  way  through  the  extensive  do- 
main of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Dalkeith  Park,  near  Edinburgh  —  the  Mar- 
nui.<  of  Lothian's,  Newbnltlc  Abbey  —  and 
Lord  Melvil'a  at  Melvil  Cattle, —  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  pictures(iue  effci-t  of  the 
older.  The  romantic  scenerj'  nbout  Ro-slin 
00.1116  and  Hawthorudeuu  is  much  indebted 
to  the  alder  for  fine  efl'ecl. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  says,  "  In  very 
many  instances  we  have  seen  the  older  put 
on  so  much  of  the  bold  resolute  character 
of  the  oak,  that  it  mijxht  have  l)een  mistaken 
for  that  tree  except  for  the  intense  depth  of 
its  green  colour.  Tho  Mule  may  doubtless 
furnish  the  traveller  with  very  beautiful 
fl]MK:imens  of  the  alder,  us  it  may  also  fiiniisli 
a  specimen  of  that  species  of  quiet  Kriglish 
scenery  we  have  alludc<l  to ;  but  we  venture 
to  assert,  that  nowhere  will  the  tree  be  found 
in  greater  jwrfection  thou  on  the  wild  banks 
of  the  river  Fiiidhom  ami  ita  tributary 
streums,  where  scenery  of  the  most  romantic 
charac'ter  evervwhere  orevails." 

"  The  alder.'like  the  birch,"  says  Marshall, 
"  suffers  as  an  ornamental  tree  from  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas  ;  we  not  only  see  it  very 
common,  but  we  see  it  in  low,  dreary,  dirty 
situations  ;  nevertheless,  if  the  alder  be  suf- 
fered to  form  its  own  head,  in  an  open  ad 
vantageous  situation,  it  is  by  no  means 
unsightly  tree.  In  Stowe  Gardens,  in  w' 
is  called  the  old  part,  there  nre  Bomc  ^erj. 
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6ne  ones ;  and  in  coming  round  (rem  the 
hoiite  >>y  the  road  lcai)ing  lo  Buckingham, 
there  ij>  one  which  is  trulv  ornamental. 
lltu'lcLHl  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  in 
which  ahlcra  in  gcncrul  arc,  they  have  but 
little  cflec't  in  doinj;  away  the  uiisi<;htlincsa 
of  a  Rwamp ;  but  if  they  were  suiriTC<l  to 
ri«f  ill  (groups  and  singleLs  o(>en  enuugh  to 
have  riKjm  to  form  their  full  to]>s,  and  dose 
fiioiii;li  lo  hide  sulTicieutly  the  unseemlincaa 
of  the  Ma-faiH?,  even  a  moor  or  a  moraas,  seen 
from  a  dutauee,  mi;;ht  be  rendered  an 
•{.Tecable  object."  (On  Ptantin^,  ii.  37.) 

Tlie  woo<l  of  the  alder  is  used  for  making 
rhurcool  and  heating  ovens,  and  is  valuable 
fur  piles  pumps,  duicca,  and  in  general  for 
nil  works  uniler  water ;  "  becauie,"  says 
riinv,  "  it  will  endure  for  many  years."  It 
ia  Raid  to  have  been  ujie<I  under  the  Rialto 
at  Venice ;  and  we  arc  told  that  the  morasacs 
about  Ravenna  were  piled  with  it  in  order 
to  lay  foundations  for  building  upon.  In 
Flanders  and  Holland  it  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  for  this  purpose.  It  serves  also 
many  domestic  and  rural  uses,  such  ts  for 
cart-wheels,  spinning-wheels,  milk-vessels, 
bowls,  spoons,  and  other  turnery  ware, 
trou^is,  handles  of  tools,  clogs,  pattens,  anil 
wooden  heels.  The  roots  and  knots  furnish 
a  beautiful  veined  wood  for  cabinets.  The 
Scottish  Highlanders  often  make  chairs  of 
it,  wliich  arc  very  handsome,  and  of  the 
colour  of  mohc^any. 

Sir  Thomas  Die^  Lauder  tells  us  that  the 
old  trees,  which  arc  full  of  knots,  rut  up  into 
planka,  moke  very  handsome  tables.  "  We 
nave  seen  some  of  these,"  says  the  baronet, 
"  made  from  some  enormous  trees  that  grew 
at  Dalwiek,  on  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Nasmyth,  in  Peeblesuire ;  and  no  foreign 
wood  we  have  ever  seen  can  match  them  ior 
beauty." 

Tho  bark,  though  nearly  superseded  by 
logwood,  is  used  by  dyers,  tanners,  and 
leather-dressers;  and  also  by  fishermen  for 
dyeing  their  nets.  Both  the  bark  and  young 
•ho<Ma  dye  yellow,  anil  with  a  little  copperas, 
•  yelli>wisli  grey,  very  useful  in  the  demi- 
tinta  and  shatlows  of  llesh  enlour  in  tapestry. 
Tlie  shoots  cut  in  }klarch  will  dve  a  linnamon 
colour ;  and  a  fine  tawny,  if  they  be  dried 
and  iifiwdered.  'llie  iVesli  wood  yields  a 
dye  ttc  ciJour  of  rappee  snulF.  The  catkins 
dye  green,  and  the  bark  is  used  as  a  basis 
(or  Mack.  The  bark  and  leaves  have  been 
(uimotiiucs  eniiilnyed  in  taiiiiiug  leather,  the 
whiile  trc<!  Iieiiig  very  astringent. 

Th«  Alder  delights  in  a  very  moist  soil, 
where  fow  other  trees  will  thrive  :  — 

"  TW  AUer.  ownn  of  Mtli  ««l>rl«h  ion." 

Fatrfas'i  Ttuto. 

Jt  I*  a)fo  tn  old  opinion  (hat  it  does  not  in- 
Jure  gran,  htit  nilhur  nourishes  its  irrowtli : — 
0S  " 


■  Thr  Aliln.  vhasc  bl  iluilaw  nourlihwfci 
EKb  pluil  M(  nerre  u>  Uia  lotf  ' 


Marshall  is  of  a  very  different  opimoo. 
"  In  low  swampy  situations,"  he  says, "  where 
the  ground  cannot  be  drained  but  at  loo 
great  an  expense,  the  alder  may  be  planUd 
with  propriety  and  advantage;  but  when-ver 
the  soil  IS  or  can  be  made  pasturable,  iliu 
alder  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  <.'iuu 
a  footing.  Its  suckers  and  seedlings  ymrtm 
the  herbage  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  lo 
the  observant  husbandman,  that  the  rnuU 
of  the  alder  have  a  |>eeuliar  proj>crty  of  ren» 
dcring  the  soil  they  grow  in  more  (noist  mul 
rotten  than  it  would  be  if  not  occupied  by 
this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  or  aldo* 
should  therefore  be  confinetl  to  swampy, 
low,  uivpasturabic  places ;  except  when  they 
are  msioc  for  the  purposes  of  ornament ;  and 
in  this  ca.se  the  native  species  ought  to  gt?« 
ploi-e  to  its  more  ornamental  Tarietieii  o€ 
which  Hanbury  makes  five,  namely, 
log-leaved  alder,  the  white  alder,  Uie  I 
alder,  the  hoarr-leaved  alder,  and 
dwarf  alder."  (On  PUmting,  iL  37 .) 
cut-leaved  is  a  pretty  variety. 

It  is  propagated  by  layers,  culdngf, 
truncheons,  about  three  feet  in  length.  Si  ^ 
truncheons  are  often  employed  for  seennaf 
the  banks  of  rivers,  either  by  plantiqs  iImB 
very  dose,  or  crosswise.  For  geneau  p«r» 
poses,  however,  we  approve  of  rmiwsg  tlia 
young  trees  by  layers.  This  operstiM 
should  be  performed  in  October,  and  by  the 
autumn  following  they  will  have  tal 
sufficiently  to  be  transjilanted.  The 
at  which  these  trees  should  be  plan 
tended  for  a  coppice,  is  a  yard  square ; 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  when 
may  be  lelled  for  poles,  every  ot*-"^' 
may  be  taken  away ;  and  ii'  the  sm 
shoots  be  token  on  in  the  spring,  it 
much  strengthen  the  upright  jioles,  prov 
a  few  small  shoots  be  left  at  certain  dist« 
upon  the  trunk,  to  detain  the  sap  for  the 
crease  of  its  bulk- 

11)6  alder  may  be  raised  frcta  seed* 
in  bc<ls  in  the  same  way  as  is  usual  for  I 
but  propagation  by  truncheons  or  layi 
tlie  most  s{>eedy  process  for  obtaining 
plants. 

The  best  time  for  planting  alder 
chcons  is  in  February  or  March.  They 
be  about  three  feet  in  length,  sharpened 
one  end,  and  the  ground  loosened  with 
instrument  before  tJiey   are  thrust  iiiio  it, 
lest  by  the  stifliiess  of  tlie  soil  the  bark  ahoOM 

Ijc  torn  ofT,  which  may  prevent  their '■ — 

They  should  be  put   into  the  ear 
two  feet,  to  prevent  their  being  hli 
of  the  gniuiid  by  strong  wind*.     Af 
Uavi;  lusAtt  itUivtX  dktfiaU,  the    pUni 
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be  cleared  from  all  nicli  weeds  as 
'  tall,  othenrise  they  will  overbear  the 
ahoots ;  but  when  they  have  luaUe 
iood^ewlj^  they  will  keep  down  the  wccda, 
lad  win  reaoire  no  farther  care. 

If  they  DO  raiaed  by  layinf  down  the 
basehea,  it  moat  be  performed  in  October ; 
■d  by  the  October  fuUowinn;,  thcr  will  have 
ticB  rooi  auiEeiently  to  be  tnui!>{ilimted 
I;  wUebmust  be  done  by  digjnng  a  hole, 
'  h"'»fr'Ty  the  earth  in  the  pliicc  where 
'  I  plant  ia  to  atand,  planting  the  young 
I  at  leaat  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  cuttini; 
I  d*  top  to  about  nine  inched  above  the 
\  wiiich  will  oooaaion  them  to  shoot 
I  aiBT  faraochea. 

Mr.  South  in  the   xlxtb  volume  of  the 

'  Paper*  of  the  Bath  and  Weit  of 

tSodelff  haa  stated,  that,  on  planting 

^^  B-load  of  truncheons  in  such  situa- 

toH  at  hBve  been  described  above,  they  nil 
1  to  snooeed  by  throwing  out  strong 
£nt  summer,  but  that  the  year 
;  they  all  died,  not  having  struck  a 
klOoC     Concluding  that  this  did  not 
OB  any  defect  in  the  soil,  be  planted 
I  with  saiaU-roote<l  slips,  token  from 
ka^fcw  of  which  failed,  most  of  them 
{  teen  ance  repeate<lly  cut  ior  brush- 
poiea,  aad  other   purposes ;  and  of 
ainglc,  he  obsenes,  one  has 
[  a  conical  top  of  great  beauty,  and 
I  ilib(4e  is  three  feet  seven  inches  in  cir- 
.  midwar  between  the  broaches 
l&e  groond.    Vrom  this  statement  it 
I  that  the  best  mode  of  securing 
e^nwtb  of  those  trees  is  the  ]^ilanting  of 
atips,  which  can  be  easily  done, 
;  qoaatities  of  young  shoots  are  an- 
Idvown  oat  from  alK>ut  the  roots  of 


I  there  are  plantations^  or  much  of 
>  aofi  of  wood  on  a  farm,  Arthur  Young 
I  that  it  should  be  cut  when  the  bark 
wil  pedl,  and  be  immetUatcly  soaked  in  a 
{■■d  ftr  two  Bxmths,  aa  by  this  means  the 
■god  is  so  much  hardened  ai  to  be  greatly 
iaMMTcd  in  its  quality. 
_  the  leaTca  of  the  Aliler  are  often  oxten- 
asJj  devoured  and  the  trees  iniurctl  by 
lit  aatcipiUar  of  a  saw-fly  (Selamlria  alni), 
"  by  AL  Kesiunur  in  France,  and 
I  in  England.  There  is  a  small 
with  shining  dark  violet-blue 
"''• — ■^•nrla  bttulee),  which  we 
iijnrious  to  the  exlen- 

pU — - ui  older,  intended  for 

1,  nn  the  Khine,   near  Obercassel. 
\JI3Uri  Dtetumarf.y 

ALDRR    TREE.     BL.\CK.      (Alnw 
t^ftm,  Fratfpila.')      This    shrub   grows   in 
mIK  low  places  and  woodf,  llowerin<;  in  i 
,  ami  ihutiag  Ja  sutama.    Ita  slioots  / 


LDERNET  COWS. 

are  brittle,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
Its  roundish  lbniie<l  leaves  are  bright  green, 
veined,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  Its  small 
white  flowers  arc  followed  by  large  Irlat'k 
berries.  Its  inner  yellow  rind  is  on  excel- 
lent purjjative,  taken  in  decoction  or  infu- 
sion, which  is  milder.  The  patient  must 
take  it  in  very  mild  dosics  at  nrsl,  to  asc-er- 
tain  its  eflect  upon  his  constitution,  as  weak 
and  delicate  suojccts  mi»ht  suflVr  from  its 
powerful  eflects,  if  ovcrdoiied.  It  is  good 
against  jaundice,  and  opens  obstructions  of 
the  liver.  The  bark  bniised  in  vinegar  is  a  safe 
and  excellent  cure  for  the  itch,  applying  it 
outwardly  till  it  takes  eflect.  The  decocted 
outward  Dark  b  a  fine  astringent  and  styptic. 
The  leaves,  bruLsed  and  applieil,  heal  ulcers, 
hot  swellings,  and  inflammations.  (L.  Juhn- 
aon.) 

ALDER  FLY,  also  known  to  anglers  as 
theorange  tawny,  ororange  brown  camlet  fly. 
"  It  is  in  season,"  says  Taylor,  "  from  the 
latter  end  of  February  to  about  a  week  in 
April,  and  is  the  first  fly  which  begins  the 
diversion  of  fly-fishing." 

ALDEKNfcY  COWS.  This  admired 
breed  of  cows  is  in  general  fine-boned,  but 
small  and  ill-uiode,  ami  of  a  light  red  or 
yellowish  cnloiir.  Cows  of  this  breed  are 
most  frciiueiitly  met  with  nbont  the  scats 
of  the  opulent,  fn>m  their  milk,  though 
sumller  in  ijuantity,  being  more  rich  in 
quality  than  that  of  most  other  kinds,  and 
yieUlhvg  from  the  same  measure  n  larger  pro- 
pjrtion  of  iTeam  uiiil  bntler,  which  is  of  u 
beautifid  yellow  colour  and  fine  flavour. 
They  are  much  inclined  to  fatten,  and  their 
beef  has  a  very  fine  grain,  and  is  well  tasted, 
but  rather  more  yellow  or  high-coloured 
than  that  of  other  sorts. 

Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  general  trentisie  on 
cattle,  liowevcr,  supposes,  "  that  the  cattle 
of  the  islands  on  the  French  coast  are  col- 
lectively known  by  tlie  name  of  Aldeniey  ;" 
and  that  "  these  ore  a  variety  of,  and  snii Jler 
than,  the  Norman  ;  light  red,  yellow,  dun, 
and     fawn-coloured ;    short,    wild-horned, 
deer-necked,  with  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  animal ;  thin,  hard,  and  small-boned  j 
irregular,  often  very  8wkwBr<Uy   i-hapeil." 
But   he  considers  this  dc»<:ription  to  n^fer 
chiefly  to  the  cows.     He  thinks  "  they  are 
amongst  the  best  milkers  in  the  world  as  to 
quality,  and  in  that  respect  are  either  before 
or  immediately  next  to  the  long  horn,  but 
that  in  weight  of  butter  for  inches  they  are 
far  superior  to  idl.     He  has  been  assured  by 
a  rcsi)cctable   friend,  that  "  an   Alderney 
strayed   cow    during   tlic  three  weeks   she 
was   kc])t  by  the   finder    miwlc    ninclcon 
{Hmmh  of  huttCT  each  week ;  an<\  t\»e  ^aet 
was  IwlJ  fo  cxtraordinurj',  as  to  be  t\\(mvt)it 
rortb  a  aicmoranduiii  in  the  pariB^i  booV!a." 
r3 
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ALDERNEY  COWS. 

And  it  is  luliled,  that  "  the  Konnui  and 
island  catllu  make  fat  very  quick,  and  for 
their  bulk  arrive  at  considerable  weijrht. 
The  beef,"  in  his  opinion,  "  ia  of  the  first 
class,  very  fine  grained,  in  colour  yellow,  or 
of  a  hich  colour,  with  a  bluish  cast  and  elastic 
feci,  which  denotes  the  closest  grained,  most 
savoury,  and  finest  meat"  It  is  in  his  re- 
collection, that,  "  some  years  since,  a  heifer, 
bred  between  Aldemey  and  Kentish  home- 
bred stock,  and  fattened  on  cabbages  and 
carrots,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone, 
dying  anoommonly  fat."  On  this  ground  he 
supposes,  that  "  tnis  species  is,  in  course,  a 
proper  cross  for  the  large  and  coarse-boned ; 
out  in  that  view  he  would  prefer  the  real 
Normans  from  the  Continent,  as  generally 
betto-  shaped  than  the  islanders."  He  like- 
wise states,  that  "  many  persons  near  the 
metropolis,  and  along  the  south  and  western 
coast,  make  a  trade  of  importing  these  cattle, 
which  are  extremely  convenient  for  private 
families,  and  make  a  good  figure  in  jAu-ks 
an<l  lawns." 

Mr.  Culley,  however,  remarks,  that  they 
are  a  breed  of  cattle  too  dolicate  and  tender 
to  Ix?  much  Bttcndc<l  to  by  the  British  fanner, 
and  not  capable  of  bearmg  the  cold  of  this 
island,  especially  the  northern  parts  of  it. 

liy  on  experiment  which  is  stated  in  the 
Report  for  l/ie  County  of  Kent,  made  be- 
tween a  large  home-bred  cow  of  eight  years 
old  and  a  small  Aldcrney  of  two  years  old, 
it  appears  that  tho  home-bred  cow  in  seven 
days  gave  thirty-five  gallons  of  milk,  which 
mode  ten  pounds  and  lirec  ounces  of  butter, 
and  the  Aldeniey  cow,  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  gave  only  fcmrteen  gallons  f)f  milk,  but 
which  made  six  pounds  and  eight  ounces  of 
buttor. 

Very  useful  cattle  may  be  l)re<l  by  crossing 
these  cows  with  short-homed  bulls.  The  late 
Jlr.  Hunter  also  produce<l  a  very  beautiful 
cow  from  the  Alderney  by  a  bu(tal<i,  which 
is  said,  in  the  MidtBeiez  Report,  to  have  kept 
plump  and  fat,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
on  much  less  food  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  beast  of  the  same  sixc  of  the 
ordinary  breed. 

ALL.  (Sax.  etlc.)  A  linuor  obtained 
from  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hojM  by  fer- 
nicntfttiun.  Ale  differs  from  boor  chiefly  by 
having  a  smaller  proportion  of  hops.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  ale  brcwcfd,  such  as 
strong  ale,  table  ale,  pale  ale,  and  brown  ale. 
'Ilic  pule  ale  is  mailc  from  malt  which  has 
only  been  slightly  drie<l,  and  is  generally 
considered  a.*  of  a  more  viscid  quality  than 
the  brown  ale,  which  is  pro<luce<l  from  malt 
that  has  been  roasted,  or  very  hard  dric<l. 
(filler.)  See  Bbrb  and  Bbewiko.  The 
Jmrti/i'tjr  of  the  toil  in  griiin,  and  it*  being 
««  proper  for  viae*,  put   the  Egyptiui 


ALE. 

upon  drinking  ole,  of  which  they  were 
inventors.     (Arbuthnot.) 

A  liquor  made  from  fermented  bar4ey  j 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  77.) : 
earliest  manufactured  kind  of  intoxi< 
liquid  was  probably,  however,  mead. 
citus  notices  the  use  of  beer  by  the  C 
niny  describes  it  as  common  to  all  tlie  i 
tions  of  the  west.  It  has  long  been  • 
vourite  beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  f 
island.  Our  Saxon  and  Danish  forefatJ 
drank  beer  to  excess.  Hey  regarded  it  j 
the  drink  allotted  to  those  admitted  into  I 
Hall  of  Odin.  Ale  is  named  amongst 
laws  of  king  Ina  ;  and  it  was  long  the  c 
torn,  when  the  Norman  princes  were  on  I 
throne,  to  regulate  its  price  by  statute :  thus 
in  1 27*2  it  was  ordained  that  a  brewer  should 
sell  two  gallons  of  ale  in  a  city  for  a  penny, 
or  three  or  four  gaUons  for  the  same  price 
in  the  country.  ~ 

Hops  were  apparently  first  tised  for  1 
in  G<3inany,  and  in  the  Dutch  brewe 
about  the  year  1400;  but  they  were 
used  generally  in  England  nntil  about  t 
vcar  1600.     Henry  VIII.  in  1530  even  f 
bade  the  brewers  to  mix  bojM  in  theirl 
and  yet,  according  to  Rickmann 
Inv.  vol.  iv.  p.  38G.),  plantations  of  1 
begun  to  be  formed  in  England  A. : 
The  distinction  l>etween  ale  and  beer  | 
stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  :  "  Both  are  < 
by  fermentation  from  the  malt  of  bari 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  seve 
ticulars,   ale    is   light-coloured,  brisk, 
sweetish,  or  at  least  free  from  bitter ;  wh 
lx>er  is  dark-coloured,  bitter,  and  much  I 
brisk.     Porter  is  a  specie*  of  beer,  and 
what  was  formerly  callc<l  strong  beer, 
original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  ■> 
owing  to  the  malt,  from  which  they  ~ 
prepared      Ale  malt  was  dric<l  at  a  re 
low  heat,  and  conseiiuently  was  of  a 
colour;  while  beer  or  porter  malt  was  i' 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  hod  in  i 
nuence  acquired  a  brown  colour.     Tltis  I 
cipient  charring  had  developed  a 
and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which  i 
municated  to  the  K-er  along  with  th«  ( 
colour.    This  bitter  taste  rendered  berr  i 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  less  inju 
the  constitution  than   ale.     It  was  ma 
faclurcd  in  larger  quantities,  and  soon  \ 
came  the  common  drink  of  the  lower  na 
in  England.     When  during  the  wars  of  1 
French  Rcv(4ution  the  price  of  malt  i 
materially  increa»e<l,  the  brewers  (bund  i 
tliat  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of  a  j  * 
strength  could  be  procured  from  pale 
than  from  brown  nult ;  tho  consequence  i 
that  pole  malt  was  to  a  considerable  exli 
Rub8titute<l  for  brown  malt  in  the  bn — ' 
of  porter  anA\«CT.  T^ewotVTKr«,lio« 


ALEHOOF. 


■  paler,  uid  iraatiMl  th«t  agreeahle  bitter 
roar  which  chancterised  porter.  The 
r  fortcr  hitiien  cndeaTonred  to  remedy  the»e 
deActa  bjr  several  artificial  additioiu,  such 
■  burnt  rasar,  quassia,  &c.  and  most  of 
vUdi  the  chief  Loodon  porter  brewers  have, 
I  bdieve,  long  linoe  discontinued."  Brewers 
BC  obliged,  under  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  81.,  to  take 
tax  an  """i«J  license,  for  which  they  pay, 
ifhi— w»«rf  atrang  beer, 
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riw«JiiiiiM  the  increase  of  population  in 
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\tmiag  taUe  of  (be  beer  brewed  in  this  coun- 
Dy  B  varKMM  year*  will  show. 
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TW  aiBalb^  of  barrels  of  beer  exported 
frm  EndlaBdii  considerable  and  increasing, 
aataimtii^  ia  the  yean  ending  the 

Mk  efJmamry,  1826  to  33,013  barrels. 

—  1828  —  59,47)     — 

—  1830—74,902    — 
(JTCWfocA*  Diet,  of  Com.) 

ALEHOOF.  (Hedera  terrettrit.  From 
afei  and  t«iic,  bead.)  Ground-ivy,  so  called 
hy  ear  8«z«b  Ancestors,  as  being  their  chief 
hpcdieu  ia  ale.  This  wild  plant  creeps 
if«B  hedge  banks,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  and 
■  cvexy  shady  place,  flowering  in  spring. 
It  take*  root  at  every  joint,  like  the  straw- 
boiy  rumen,  and  its  leaves  are  roundish 
nd  notched  at  their  edges,  becoming  a 
perpte  eolonr  as  the  spring  advances.  Its 
lovRS  are  blue,  and  its  roots  fibrous.  This 
fiaat  has  a  pecoliar  and  strong  smell ;  and  it 
•  beat  gataered  when  in  flower.  It  is  on 
wcdfait  mlnerarr  or  wound-herb,  applied 
«mdly,  and  taken  inwardly.  An  oint- 
■■t  made  from  alehoof,  or  ground-ivy,  is 
soy  Walii^  to  ulcers  and  fistula.  The  de- 
Mdiiai  ef  ibe  herb  drank  daily  for  a  con- 
IImhmb  is  admiraMe  in  cleansing  the  sto- 
pranotins  the  proper  secretions,  and 
aung  the  blood  ;  also  a  fine  strength- 
Miqg  eye-water.  Tie  old  writers  alHrm, 
diet  "eiiaal  qojwtities  of  ground- ivy,  ce- 
kadbe,  and  daiaiea,  decocted,  strained,  and 
iHlied  aa  a  wash  t4>  the  eyes,  will  remove  all 

yaHMaMtfama,  spots,  web,  smarting,  and 
■f  grisf  whatsoever."  It  in  very  strenpth- 
mag  U>  waak  and  aebing  bacJu.    Ground- 
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ivy,  or  alehoof,  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and  it 
is  excellent  in  disorders  of  the  lungs  and 
breast.  It  obtained  its  name  of  Alehoof 
among  the  poor,  who  infu.<ie  it  in  ale  or  beer, 
and  drink  it  warm,  for  nil  internal  ailments, 
(i.  Juhiuon.) 

ALEHOUSE.     rSax.  ealbuf.)    A  house 
where  ale  is  publicly  sold,  more  generally 
known    now   by   the    term    "  beer   shop. 
Beer  shops  are  regulated  by  the  1  W.  4. 
c.  64.  and  by  the  4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  83.      By 
these  A  license  is  now   only  grantwl    to 
any  person  to  sell  beer  to  be  drank  on  the 
premises,  on  the  amlicant  depositing  with 
the  commissioners  of  excise  a  certifi<-atc  of 
good  character,  signed  by  six  rated  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish,  and  certified  by  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  parish,  which  certificate      ^ 
if  false  in  any  particular,  renders  the  license     ^| 
void.     And  for  the  license  for  the  selling  by    ^M 
retail  of  beer  not  to  be  drank  or  consumed 
in  or  upon  the  house  or  premises  where  sold, 
the  annual  sum  of  11.  \t.     And  where  the 
beer  shall  be  drank  or  consumed  in  or  upon 
the  bouse  or  premises  where  sold,  the  annual 
sum  of  3^.  3«. 

ALEXANDER    {Hipposelinum).    Tliis 
ganlen  vegetable  has  been  superseded  by 
celery,   yet  it  was  an  excellent  vegetoble,     ^m 
and   grows   abundantly  wild  almost  every     B 
where;     The  sewls  and  root  are  hot  and  dry     ^B 
like  those  of  parslev,  cleansing  and  alter- 
nating in  quality.     The  root  and  seed  de- 
cocted in  wine  promote  the  proper  secretions 
during  childbirth.     Tliey  are  aliio  excellent 
against    flatulence    and    strangury.       The 
leaves  applied   os  a  poultice  reduce  wens 
and  cleanse  ulcers  and  wounds.     ITie  root 
is  good   decocted,  in  asthma  and   coughs. 
(i.  Johnton.) 

ALIEN.  (Lat.  a6>niu.)  Foreign,  or  not 
of  the  same  family  or  land.     Thus  Drydcn, 

*'  The  mothrr  plant  admirvt  the  leant*  unknonn, 
Of  atien  trepB,  and  applci  not  her  own." 

In  law,  an  alien  is  one  born  in  a  strange 
country  anil  never  naturalized. 

ALLMENT.  (Lat.  alimentum.')  That 
which  nourishes,  nutriment  or  footl. 

Of  alimentary  roots,  some  are  pulpy  and 
very  nutritious,  as  turnips  and  carrots. 
Thuse  have  a  futtening  quiuity.  (ArhuA.on 
Aliments.)  See  Gases,  Eabtu,  Watk«, 
&c. 

The  food  of  animals,  whether  of  o  solid  or 
liquid  kind,  should  be  adapted  to  their  dif- 
ferent organs,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
in  order  that  they  may.  exist  in  the  most 
perfect  state.     It  is  observed,  that  nature 
directs  every  animal,  instinctively,  to  Aoosa 
unch  fttbitances  for  food  as  are  best  adapwA 
to  itj)  health  ami  sujiport ;  but  M  some  ai« 
nriUiJrawn  from  their  natural  contliUon  fot 
»4 
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the  ronvcnieoce  of  man,  and,  fai  tlioir  <ld- 
rapsticatotl  state,  arc  futl  on  artificiul  pro- 
duction:)  ncil  of  tlieir  own  cboice,  it  Jx-couitM 
a  matter  of  seriou!*  importance  to  the  owncn 
of  rntlJc,  boracs,  &c.  to  moke  themnelres  »c- 
(iiiiiintoil  with  their  nature  ami  habitji,  and 
luw)  with  the  auolities  of  those  nubstnitcca 
wbioJi  arc  usuuily  dexi^niett  as  food  for  theui, 
«inoe  lhen>  in  no  doubt  but  errors  in  the 
elioicc  of  the  latter  must  be  n  (i'uitful  wuree 
of  disease.  Itesidea,  in  the  view  of  the 
gnuicr,  pome  sort*  of  food  mar  lie  much 
more  ntlvnntogeous  in  the  (juality  of  fat- 
tening imimol^t  than  others — a  circumstance 
of  raat  imiKirtance.    See  Food. 

ALKALL  The  word  aUiuii  comes  from 
a  herb  conisi  by  the  E^rrptians  kali;  by  U9 
plo-iswort.  Tins  herb  tfiey  burnt  to  axheji, 
uoilwl  tlie  B.shrs  in  water,  and  alter  having 
evaporated  the  water,  tliere  rcmaioe<l  at  tlie 
bottom  a  white  salt — Uii»  U>cy  called  «tl 
hiti OT  nlhnli .  (Toilirt JoliHMm.)  'ITieword 
is  of  Arabic  origin ;  wcorliii};  to  All>ertUji 
Ma{;nu.i  it  signifies  "  the  ilregs'of  bittemeas." 
{TMomsoH,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

The  chief  alLalies  found  in  iilantii  are 
potoAh  anil  soda;  ammonia,  it  u  true,  ia 
j>ro<luced  by  the  distillation  of  certain  v^e- 
tablcs,  but  It  is  a  pnMluct  of  the  distillation ; 
and  again,  morphia  'a  obtained  from  opium, 
•luinia  from  the  Peruvian  liark,  &c.;  but 
tnese  alkaline  sukstonces  arc  but  rarely  met 
with  by  tJie  cultivator,  and  do  not  involve 
any  very  important  facts  of  vegetable  che- 
mistry. 

Potash  is  found  in  all  vegetables  growing 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea ;  that  of  com- 
merce is  procured  by  merely  burning  the 
vegetable,  washing  the  ashes  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  of  p<jtjLsh  thus  ob- 
tsiuet]  to  dryness.  In  this  manner  the  pot- 
ash of  commerce  is  made.  The  proportion, 
however,  of  potash  existing  in  plants  varies 
rery  considerably,  as  may  \to  seen  from  the 
following  lnl)le  of  the  quantitie.s  of  aslies  and 
pota-th  obtained  from  100  ports  of  various 
plants; — 
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Poplw 

i'<u;fi 

O-iqMI 

llnrnlj^un  -           -           . 

I'laa 

0-|«V4 

Itracb 

(i-twn 

o-iur* 

Kir 

O'MIM 

Kim  bnnchra 

»»79 

(Hi 

(^*mn>«jtt  iifiul*    • 

I0H7IIK 

nan 

I'ammiHi  UllMl«    - 
Frni 

imsBs 
4-(iWM 

i^ 

ItUlka  t4  Tuitn  whut  • 

»m 

l-7» 

Vrormwiwd 

9-m 

7» 

r*>ritu.t 

ilil 

7-» 

TrtMluia  pratoxM 

o-om 

VMtfiM     - 

l-7» 

fUrnt,  «Bb  lk<tt  Malta  . 
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ALL-II  ALLOWS. 

Tic  potash  thus  obtained,  however,  mq 
not  be  regarded  as  a  pure  alkali,  for  it  < 
tains  almost  always  a  sm.'dl  |Kirtion  of  v« 
salts,  such  OS  the  sulphate  of  |>ot4ub,  inur 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  lime,   phosphate 
lime,  &c. 

So<la  aliounda   in  marine   plants 
rally  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
dues  in  the  vegct-aliles  of  iiUand  districtad 
the  barilla  of  Spain  is  extracted  from 
sidsola  sativa   and  vprmiculnta,    and 
of  these   plants   yield   nearly  20  pert 
of  ashes,  which   contain  about  i  per  i 
of  soda. 

The  anion  of  alkalies xrith  acids  forms  t 
class  of  bodies  known  as  the  alkaline  salta.  ^ 

ALKANET.      (Aiichuta,    Lat.) 
plant  is  a  species  of  bugloss  witli  a  red  i 
brought  from  the  soiitliern  parts  of  P 
and  used  in  medicine.      It  grows  wild 
Kent  and  Cornwall,  but  in  other  count 
only  in  gardens.     It  flowers  in  summer,  i 
its  root  becomes  red  in  autumn.     The  i 
is  astringent :   the  leaves  not  so  much 
The  root  l>oiIed  with  butter  or  lard 
ointment,  is  good  for  bruises;  ■ 
of  it  mixed  with  hone)-  and  drank 
excellent  in  ^e  jaundice,  in  ague,  and  I 
diseases  of  the  kidneys;   slicctl  into 
and  made  hot,  it  is  a  good  drink  in 
measles  and  smalI-|>ox.      The   leave* 
hyssop,  drank  in  infusion,  kill  worms  i 
the  lea>-es  and  root  in  wine  are  con 
good  in  disorders  of  the  womb.     The  Icav 
ap|«lied  with  honey  and  raeal,  ore  healing  I 
luxations 

ALKEKEXfiL      A  medicinal  fruit 
berry,  produci-d  by  a  jilunt  of  the  si 
nomination ;    also  popularly  called 
cherry.     The  plant  Ijears  a  near  t 
to  Solanum  nigrum  or  Nightshade,  ' 
it  is  frequently  called  in  Latin  bv  that  I 
with  the  adchtioo  or  ejuthet  of  r    """ 
(^Chawbert.) 

ALLEY.     In  husbandry,  implies  I 
cant  space  between  the  outermost  row 
eorn  on  one  tietl,  and  the  nearest  i 
on  the  next  parallel  ))«<1. 

Alley.     In  gardening,  imi>lios  a 
walk,  bouniliMl  on  iMith  sides  with  tree*  4 
itlirubs,  and  commonly  covered  with 
or  gross. 

ALL-HALLOWS.  AU-HaUovmat, . 
UaUou'tiiie,    or  siiu|ilv  JIallommtM,  the  i 
EiiglUh  name   for  jVll-Saiiits  Day,   or 
1st  of  Novenbor.    (From  oil  and  haUom,  i 
make  holy.)   All-IIallowinas  was  the  i 
term,  as  is  evidenced  In'  the  rabric  pn 
to  the  Sth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  the  1 
version  of  the  Scriptures.     Uoucher,  in 
leameil  and   valuaole  Glotmrj/  of  Ar 
luul  PrortHcial  Word*,  reroarlo,  that  wfc 
tliv  other  ancient  forms,  Christmas,  1 


ALL-HEAL,  CLOWN'S. 

■■^  Aei,  hare  been  generally  prvscrveil,  tliat 
at AU'llallommaa  is  now  imly  u<i»l  in  the 
wrtlwra counties.  All-liallowuiasderiveiiiU 
pclwl  UBportance  from  Uic  popular  UM^ 
vkiekiaoor  own,  and  varioas  other  coantnea, 
knc  dirtil^vMbed  (ometinie»  tlie  da/  it^eif, 
htt  MM*  gentxaUy  the  nigbt  prcf«Uin<;, 
I  it*  eve  or  «igu.  For  a  iMu-ticular  av- 
1  of  Um  nrioiH  modes  in  which  it<  c>b- 
)  are  to  be  made,  I  iniut  n^fer  (he 
'  to  Biinu's  poem  on  thv  sul>- 
}«(*,  mi  tke  notes  by  which  it  in  illiutrttttnL 

jJL-HeAL,  CLOWN'S.  (PamaCo- 
lai.)  A  ipecica  of  iron  tcort  which  is  found 
a  wmkt  laada.  It  haa  long  hairy  leaves, 
■ti  aMll  red  flowers  in  dustcn  round  the 
Mft-jeiota.  T^ey  are  not  uidikc  the  dead 
Mttfih  only  MBaller.  The  All-heal  is  a  pe- 
i«aU,  and  ita  root  creeps:  it  flowen  in 
kagmu  llie  Usres  of  tiie  AU-heal  must 
be  ascd  qoite  freah,  bruised,  and  laid  upon 
t  ai>w  woinad,  or  cut,  and  bandaged  over : 
a  heiK  aad  atops  the  bleeding;,  without  any 
olhff  ecmfaimlian.  Ibis  most  useful  little 
hak  leetja  from  Mar  till  September,  and 
knea  OHift  plaon.  Wliatevcr  i.«  most  usc- 
M,  k  -wiaety  and  beneficentl;^  allitwed  to 
rMMM  lue;;  with  OS.  (^L.  Johnson.)  "At 
Vefe-tid^  wHA  was  the  most  mipoct«ble 
fertifal  af  Iba  Oruida,  mistletoe,  which  they 
mBmI  fUf  itnaf.  was  carried  in  their  hamli 
■ad  bid  0*  liieir  altars,  as  on  emblem  of 
iW  ■lliftjwii  advent  of  Me»«ah."  (Stuke- 
Irfi  MmUBe  Hut.  of  Canaunu,  b.  i.) 

ALLIUU.  See  Oaioir,  Uakuc,  Leek, 
Keui>r,  C«ms,  Jcc 
ALLODLVL  TENURE  OF  LAlrt).  A 
tconfe  in  aomc  parts  of  Scotland,  in 
'ithit  leaant  pays  no  quit  rent,  or  ac- 
a  8BT  superior.  From  the  end 
1  to  toe  eiul  of  the  eighth  century, 
t  prevailed  in  Fnmce. 
I  dkjneiogy  of  the  word  his  eiven  rirc 
'i  oontroversy.  Sir  H.  SjxJinan,  Dr. 
Sir  W.Blackstooc,  and  others, 
laed  several  ingenknia  solutions 
rfAe^Sflteolty,  which  arc,  nowerer,  founded 
•  mm<t  eowjectiirc.  (Knighft  Cydirpedia.) 
ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND.  Are  those 
liRkH  of  gitMmd  that  are  allotted  to  cloim- 
ali  M  ttie  diviaon  and  inclMure  of  com- 
■MS  "f  etlxr  waste  lands,  and  which  ought 
la  be  pnyoatiwiale  to  the  extent  of  common 
fij^wlucli  they  enjoy  upon  tbcni,  from  the 
faaneioa  of  laoda,  tenemcnt/t,  &c.,  in  the 
■■»  Mriab  in  which  they  are  situate. 

AUXmiENT  SYSTEM.  Thisdesig- 
MMa  has  been  applied  to  a  plan  for  bet- 
Ins  the  condition  of  tKe  poor,  by  allotting 
la«Mfaniiy  in  apariah  an  extent  of  ground 
teihe  perpoae  of  cultivation  with  the  spade. 
Under  Um  articU)  AoaicBi.Ti.Bi:  it  is 
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ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 

noticed,  that  in  England,  during  the  feudal 
times,  an  allotment  system  existed.  Its  ob> 
jcct,  however,  was  diflereut :  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  having  an  interest  in  obtaining  us 
many  tenants  as  they  could,  for  their  fiower 
was  proportionate  to  their  number,  ponioneil 
their  estates  into  as  many  foiudl  lulotucnta 
as  tliey  could  obtain  family  tenants,  receiv- 
ing in  return  certain  days  of  military  or 
other  service. 

When  the  feudal  system  was  destroyed, 
the  lonls  let  their  lands  in  a  similar  manner, 
receiving  as  rent  certain  cjuantiticn  of  lal>our 
from  the  tenant,  or  produce  of  the  land  he 
rented ;  although,  it  not  being  now  an  ob- 
ieet  to  maintain  the  number  of  their  tenants, 
but  rather  to  acquire  an  increased  return 
of  produce,  and  to  obtain  a  pro8])erous  te- 
nantry, no  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  increasing  the  size  of  farms.  Land  was 
lefl  like  any  other  subject  of  investment, 
and  a  man  obtained  as  much  as  his  means 
of  cultivating  permitted,  or  as  he  found  to 
be  profitable.  These  were  powerfid  limit- 
ations, for  money  was  scarce,  and  the  agri- 
culturists were  chiefly  tenants,  labourers 
for  liire  being  few. 

In  the  fourtccntli  century  occurred  tlie 
greatest  revolution  that  ever  happened  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.    The  in- 
creased demand  for  wool  in  the  Nethcrlimds 
and  at  home,  rendered  tlie  breeding  of  .sheep 
much  more  profitable  than  the  glowing  of 
com,  and   consequently   the   arable    lands 
were  converted  into  pastures.     England  liad 
been  very  closely  cultivated,  and  tlie  small 
or  cotter  farms  were  extremely  numerous. 
These  were  now  generally  exterminated, 
and  the  land-proprietor  becoming  a  great 
flock-master,  converted  them  all  into  one 
breadth  of  grazing  Innd.     "  Your  sheep," 
says  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia,  "  tnnt 
were  wont  to  lie  so  meek  and  tame,  ami 
such  small   eaters,   are  now   become  such 
great  devourers,  and  so  wild,  that  they  cot 
up  and  swallow  down  the  very  men  them- 
selves.''— "  One  covetous  ond  unsatjable  cor- 
morant, and  very  plague  of  his  nativecounlry, 
compasses  about  and  encloses  many  thout^aml 
acres  of  ground  together  within  one  pule  or 
hedge,  the  husbandmen  are  thrust  out  of 
their  own,  or  else,  cither  by  covin  and  fraud, 
or  by  violent  oppression,  tncy  are  put  beside 
it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so 
wearied  that  they  be  comi>elled  to  sell  all ; 
by  one  means  or  other,  either  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  they  must  needs  depart  away, 
poor,  silly,  wretched   souls,    men,  women, 
IiusbandB,  wives,  futbcrleas  children,  widows, 
woeful  mothers  with  their  young  babes,  and 
their  whole  household,   small  in  substance 
and  much  in  number,  as  hosbandry  reqiiirelh 
many  hands.     For  one  fliephcnl  or  UerAs- 
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man  is  enough  to  oat  up  that  ground,  to 
tlie  oc<'upyiug  whereof  about  busbaodrj 
many  haniu  were  rc<iuire<l." 

Some  few  of  the  cotter  farmers  were  re- 
duced to  the  grade  of  hired  shepherds ; 
others  became  artisan!),  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber Tvtained  a  plot  of  land,  but  a  large  por- 
tion (for  even  monastic  support  was  now 
a)x>li8hc<l)  became  be^xans  who,  as  all  re- 
cords agree,  infe8te<l  England.  This  gave 
birth  to  the  poor  laws,  and  the  name  rtMgn 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  era  of  an  effort  to  re- 
mcdy  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  this 
de.Htruction  of  small  fiirms. 

It  hod  been  i-xpfricnci-d  that  though  the 
tenants  of  those  small  farms  had  been  poor, 
yet  none  of  them  were  paupers ;  it  was 
therelcirtj  thought  tliat  every  mode  of  re- 
curring to  such  a  system  must  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  in  acconlonce  with  this  opinion 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  conmiond- 
ing  that  to  every  cottage  that  should  be 
erocte*!,  four  acres  of  ground  should  be  al- 
Iotte<l.  This  first  suggestion  of  the  allot- 
ment system  failed.  The  quantity  of  ground 
allotte<l  was  too  large,  and  from  its  inter- 
fering with  the  just  liberties  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  this  act  was  repealed  in  the  last 
century. 

As  the  value  of  all  farming  produce  in- 
creased from  various  causes,  the  profits  be- 
coming commensuratcly  large,  cultivators 
rc<]uired  more  extensive  farms,  consolida- 
tion proceede<l,  and  in  1709  the  first  inclo- 
■ure  act  passed  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  small  occupiers  have  gradually 
further  diminished,  as  their  right  of  com- 
monage and  the  like  was  taken  away  by  the 
four  thousand  enclosure  bills  that  have  since 
been  enacted. 

When  small  farmers  are  deprived  of  their 
tenements,  they  become,  if  they  continue 
agriculturists,  fanning  labourers.  Itbecomcs 
a  subject  of  very  great  jiolitical  importance, 
therefore,  to  ascertun  how  the  character 
anil  comfort  of  those,  who  are  now  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class  in  society,  can  be 
best  promoted.  It  would  be  here  misplaced 
to  examine  how  the  system  of  poor  laws 
has  served  in  various  ways  to  debase  and 
depress  them ;  our  present  object  must  be 
to  consider  how  the  allotment  system  may  be 
the  best  made  to  promote  contrary  effects. 

This  systGin,  we  have  noticed,  suggested 
ittelf  to  the  legislature  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, but  it  was  of  very  limited  operation. 

On  the  Continent,  a  system  of  larger  al- 
lotments was  partially  adopte<l  in  the  year 
1707,  in  the  Uuchy  of  Clevca,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  example  was  followed, 
till,  ttVuT  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
tbf  Duu-h  government,  in  1818,  divided 
XntcU  ofpnor  sail  at  Frolerick't  Oord,  and 
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other  places,  into  allotments  oti 
The  government  provided  overseers  to 
tice  the  moral  conduct  und  industry  of  I 
tenants ;    ailvanced   capital   when   ne 
which  was  to  be  rejMiid ;   and  an 
rent  was  to  be  returned.     Manual 
was  exclusively  adopted.    The  expense  I 
establishing  each  individual  was  22/.  6*.  4 
and  the  annual  excess  of  pro<lucc  over 
subsistence  of  the  family,  aflcr   dedii 
the   rent,    twelve   shillings   per   acre, 
SI.  2*.  4</.     (J/,  de  Kirchoff.     Jacob  am  . 
Com  Trade,  &c.) 

About  the  year  1800,   Dr.  Law, 
of  Bath  and  \VclU,  commenced  the  i 
ment  system ;  Sir  11.  Vavasour  con 
cated  to  the  Boanl  of  Agriculture,   ab 
the  same  period,  some  ex[)eriment8  di 
strating  the  great  benefit  of  "  the  Kle 
or   "  field-gardening  husbandry  ;" 
180-2.  Charles  Howard,  Esq.  followed 
example. 

"On  Pulley  Common,  in  Shropahire," 
Sir  W.  Pulteney,  "  there  is,  at  least 
was,   a  cottager's  tenement  of 
B<]uare  yards,  somewhat  more  than  c 
of  an  acre.     Tlie  sfuide  and  the  hoe  I 
only  implements  used,  and  those  cha 
his  wife,  that  he  may  follow  his  daily  H 
for  hire.    The  plot  of  land  is  divided 
two  parcels,  whereon  she  grows  wheat 
potatoes  alternately.     In  the  month  of  ' 
tobcr,  when  the  potatoes  are  rioc,  she  I 
off  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  wnich  ^ 
cures  to  produce  manure  by  IJtteii^ 
pig.    She  then  Koes  over  the  whole 
rake,  to  collect  uie  weeds  for  the  dv 
She  next  sows  the  wheat,  and  then  i 
the  potatoes  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  i 
by  this  operation  tlic  wheat  seed  is  covo 
deep.     She  leaves  it  quite  rough,  and  I 
winter  frost  mellows  the  earth;  and  J 
falling  down  in  the  spring  it  adda  ' 
tlie  wlieat  phuits.     Sne  has  pursuedl  _ 
temate  system  of  cropping  lor  several ; 
without  any  diminution  of  produce, 
polatoc  crop  only  has  manure.     In  18 
year  very  noted  for  mildew,  she  had  I 
Winchester    bushels   of   wheat   from 
sqiutre  yards,  being  four  times  the 
averaging  crop  of  the  neighbouring  ( 
It  is  to  be  wished  such  instance*  oft 
industry  were  more  frequent;    and 
frequent  they  would  be,  were  proper  i 
mauc  use  of  to  invigorate  the  spirit  of  ( 
ertion  in  the  labouriM  dan." 

Since  that  period  the  pairoD*  of  the  i 
tern  have  hecn  very  numerous,  and  v 
the  influence  of  Lords  Winchilsea,  Br 
low,  Beverley,  and  Carrington,  Sir 
Rushout,  Sir  John  Swinburne,  the  lata  I 
Thomas  Bernard,  Mr.  Burdon  of  ~ 
£dei^  Mi  .  UaVm^Votv  ot  IjeKestenhuA  ^ 
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eB  of  H%h  Uttleton,  Batli,  Mn. 
'Umltbonrm,  mnd  many  otheni,  it 
crtensfvel/  pursued.  The  clergy 
■peeiall^ypromotenof  this  !Tstcm. 
Ba  the  reirtor  of  Springfield,  in 
Mrres  particular  notice,  for  his 
Bid  writings  in  it-s  cause. 
Jwae  few  jeairs  the  lepslature  has 
ifcif  sjrstenr,  by  enabling  parish 
Kat  or  to  porcfiase  land,  not  ex- 
motj  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
•a  the  labourers  of  the  parish ; 
I  ic  moch  disapproTed  of  by  Cap- 
II,  wbo  Tery  justly,  as  we  thitjc, 
I  indispensable  for  the  tenants  to 
iy  of  the  proprietors. 
DM  for  us  to  notice  some  of  the 
I  which  require  attention  in  its 


;  ajstem  ia  divided  into  two 


■M  which  1 

^Hdlooies,  in  which  the  settlers 
M  allotted  (ufficient,  or  more  than 
,  to  auutKK  t  themselves. 
dly  allotments,  of  such  extent  as 
csopy  oocasionallv  the  leisure  hours 
UBt  and  his  family, 
■a  wicmifB  we  shall  not  enter  into 
l&y  eoBaideration,  for  they  have  not 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  nor 
tfptmrto  be  worthy  of  that  eulogy 
■i  oconiooaUj  been  bestowed  upon 
n^r  hare  beenreoomroended  to  be 
nd  oa  the  wastca  as  an  outlet  and 
rwnyt  to  our  redundant  labouren; 
dbmona  that  this  could  be  only  a 
ry  NlieC  for  even  supposing  the  im- 
^  that  every  labouring  fiunily  con 
pad  with  a  cotter-farm,  yet  as  the 
oar  population  goes  on  increasing, 
le  nfwitifi  IS  at  present  wuuul 
recur.  At  the  best  it  is  but  a  tern- 
expedient.  No  one  can  object  to 
latKia  of  such  home  colonics  as  the 
yt  eataUiahing  nomcrous  labouring 
in  eomfbrtabie  independence ;  and 
U  not  object  to  the  exten.«inn  of  such 
■,  ao  long  as  land  could  be  found 
^urpuae  capable  of  producing  more 
In  b  consumed  by  the  tenant  during 
mi  of  cultivation.  But  we  consider 
y  inefficacious  as  a  measure  of  relief 
ir  ^uper  population, 
smily  allniments  I  can  afford  more 
&d  approbation,  provide<l  five  cir- 
oae*  be  attended  to ;  namely,  1.  that 

ET  shall  have  more  ground  than  he 
cnltiTate  without  any  other  assist- 
that  ofhia  wife  and  familv ;  2.  that 
be  entirely  voluntary  un  t^c  part  of 
oonsr  whether  or  not  he  will  occupy 
n  aQotment ;  a.  that  be  shall  pajr  the 
ttibrit,  aad  all  other  duet;  4.  that 


every  tenant  shall  be  ejected,  after  due 
notice,  who  does  not  pursue  a  dennlv  and 
non-exhausting  course  of  cultivation  ;"  and, 
5.  that  the  allotment  tenant  hold  dirtinly  of 
the  proprietor,  and  not  of  any  middleiuan 
nor  parish  officer,  and  that  he  be  prohibited 
from  sub-letting. 

Where  this  system,  and  so  regulated,  has 
been  tried,  and  the  experience  is  now  very 
extensive,  the  results  have  been  most  happy. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  ameb- 
orated ;  by  rendering  them  more  indepen- 
dent, they  have  become  more  contented  and 
more  careful ;  better  as  citizens,  and  better 
as  in<lividuals. 

If  they  do  not  pay  the  marketable  worth 
of  their  allotment ;  if  it  is  at  all  compulsory ; 
if  tlie  land  is  held  of  a  middleman  or  parish 
officer ;  or  if  the  bad  tenant  stands  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  good,  so  in  proportion 
is  the  cheering  feeling  of  independence  and 
the  desire  of  excellence  checked. 

If  the  allotments  much  exceed  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  in  any  way  approach  to  the 
nature  of  cotter  farms,  a  proportionate  blow 
is  made  at  that  employment  of  capital  and 
talent  in  agriculture  which  has  raised  it  to 
its  present  improved  state. 

"  The  advantages  attending  this  system," 
says  a  clerical  writer  in  the  Chrutwn  Ob- 
terver  for  1 832,  "  besides  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  man,  arc  the  diminution  of  the  poor's 
rate,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
labourer.  Since  this  plan  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, the  poor-rate  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining from  about  320/.  to  about  180/.  per 
annum,  with  the  prospect  of  still  farther 
diminution.  When  the  farmer's  work  is 
scarce,   the  poor  man  finds  profitable  em- 

1)loymcnt  on  his  patch  of  ground,  which  if 
le  had  not  to  occupy  him,  he  would  be  sent 
to  idle  upon  the  roads  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  'rhe  system  has  the  further  and  very 
important  clTect  of  improving  his  character. 
Wnen  the  labourer  no.'!  his  little  plot  of 
ground,  from  which  he  feels  he  shall  not  be 
ejected  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  with 
propriety,  he  has  an  object  on  whicli  his 
heart  is  fixed ;  he  has  something  at  stake  in 
society ;  he  will  not  hang  loose  on  the  com- 
munity, ready  to  join  those  who  would 
disturb  it ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  late  riota 
no  man  in  the  parish  showed  any  disposition 
to  join  them." 

From  the  year  1828  to  the  present  tune, 
numerous  pamphlets  upou  this  subject  have 
api)earea,  and  I  may  refer  my  readers  for 
further  information  to  those  of  Dr.  Law, 
and  of  Messrs.  Scohell,  Scropc,  Banfill, 
Denson,  Blackiston,  Withers,  &C. 

Speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Uigl>  L\U\eU>TV, 
Captain  Scobell  says,  "  There  arc  m  lV\\» 
diviaioa  twenty  partghes,  fourteen  of  wYvvch 
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we  agricultural,  nnd  the  other  six  have, 
bolides  the  uauul  ur>orutioQ3  of  agriculture, 
one  or  more  coal-jiite  iiituntc<i  in  ciieh.  The 
population  of  tlic  diviaion  is  nearly  1 8,000, 
the  area  almut  forty-eight  si^uare  miles,  and 
the  number  of  atres  from  30,000  to  35,000  ; 
anil  all  the  parishes  arc  from  five  to  ten 
miles  from  any  eity  or  town.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  field  gardens  were  introduced  in 
High  Littleton  and  Midsonier  Norton  ;  in 
183*2,  they  were  commenced  in  three  other 
parishes,  two  of  thera  solely  agricultund; 
and  in  March  1833,  seven  adilitionul  parishes 
followed  the  example.  Tlie  results  are,  that 
of  the  twenty  ponshea  forming  the  ilivi.sion 
of  Chewtou,  ftpe/w  of  them  (coiuprehcuding 
about  thirty-two  square  miles)  have  adople<i 
tlie  fiehl  garden  system  ;  that  these  gardens, 
in  these  twelve  parishes,  contain  one  hun- 
dred and /our  arret  nf  eood  Jresh  luniL,  oc- 
cupied by  Jive  hundred  and  three  famUirg, 
271  of  which  arc  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  232  of  which  are  of  the  coaling 
jMipulation.  The  whole  of  this  land  is  let, 
and  the  arrangements  are  managed  by  the 
landlords,  or  a  representative  of  their  aji- 
pointment.  The  rents  charged  ranged  from 
'i\d.  per  pole,  or  1/.  16*.  8(/.  per  acre,  to  'A\d. 
per  pole,  or  2^.  6*.  8rf.  jh-T  a(-re ;  and  the 
iiver.ige  quantity  in  each  garilen  is  between 
thirty-three  and  thirty-four  |)ules.  As  an  ex- 
cniplificstion  of  the  operation  of  these  field 
ganlcns,  in  one  main  arrangement,  I  can 
aay,  that  of  the  503  tenants  I  have  spoken, 
SOO  have  paid  the  whole  of  tbeir  rent; 
and  1  hapiien  to  know,  of  the  three  not  yet 
having  done  so,  one  is  a  widow  dangerously 
ill.  But  it  is  a  greater  evidence  of  the 
Iiapny  inlluencc  of  the  system,  that  I  can 
testily  that  during  the  three  yenrt  occupa- 
tion of  the  179  tenants,  in  High  Littleton  and 
Mids<^>mer,  not  one  htu  been  conrirted  of  aiij/ 
crime  whatever.  Many  of  my  tcuauts  assured 


me  that,  from  the  one-third  portion  oft 
ground,  which  is  jilonted  in  succession 
vegetables,  not  being  potatoes,  that 
has  not  been  a  day,  lor  the  past  Tear,! 
which  tbeir  wives  could  not  go  and  galii 
somWAing- towards  a  dinner.    Ihave,ati 
pains,  satisfied  my  curiosity,  by  asce 
now  the  plan  operates  in  promoting  the  { 
sence  of  the  jxior  man's  (riend,  tlie  pia 
my  forty-seven  occupiers  here,  I  Cuu 
sixteen  have  usually  kept  pigs ;  and 
ten  otJiers  have  done  to  in  conseqnem 
their  allotments.     Some  I  found  nail 
raises  wiUinut   sties,   and  others   had 
without  pigs  or  money  to  buy  them. 
test  the  eftiH.'t  of  confidence,  even  ind 
luiiiatcly  applie<l,  I  olTerol  to  lend  the  i 
to  any  in  tJie  latter  situation.  I  havec' 
to  seven  of  them,  and  have  no  doubt  If 
lie  repaid,  by  iustolueuts,  to  the  laat  i 
In  one  case  oidy,  the  promised  lime  of  ) 
payment  has  yet  arrived,  and  that  man  1. 
refunde<l  the  whole  amount,  leaving  with  I 
a  written  account,  showing  he  liad  clea 
1/.  7s.  '2d.  by  his  pig.     I  will  here 
that  of  my  own  seventy  tenants  at  II 
Littleton  and  Alidsomer  Norton,  none 
my  woi'knii'n,  in  an;/  itov,  but  two  of  I 
liusbuiidmeii,  and  that  but  three  otben  i 
my  cottnge  renters. 

"  Tlic  provision  of  manure,  an  in 
consideration,  continues  to  iDCT«ase|lj 
I  think,  is  attributable  to  the  cartage 
done  at  a  penny  per  pole,  witliout  refe 
to  quantity  or  distance.  Into  the  ei^ht  ( 
adjacent  to  the  four  hamlets  of  Mi ' 
Norton,  the  average,  per  acre,  baa  thUj 
been  seventeen  loath) ;  and  at  High  Lil 
in  its  two  haudets,  it  has  been  twe 
liut  to  return  to  these  details  of 
[uirLshes  with  which  I  am  more  immcdiaK 
connected,  I  will  now  append  a  tabic  of  I 
encc. 
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thea  wc  hare  271  busbaiulry  or 
fti—'fi-^  in  the  occupation  of  field 

■aoiluir  place  Captain  Scobcll  ssts, 
the  thirty  acres  of  old 
were  of  the  best  quality, 

an  expedient  preservative  for 

tj  oC  the  land,  to  stipulate  that, 
firat  year,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
'isUotment  should  be  cropped  with 
bat  from  the  unusual  !itrenp;th 
of  the  soil,  the  produce  ba- 
in aome  cases  140  sacks  an 
from  tbe  unexpected  supply  of 
it  was  decided  to  relax  this  regu- 
anotber  year,  but  strictly  to  en- 
hereafter.     Small  beds   of  other 
bare,  however,  from  preference, 
~ ;  and  the  last  summer  has 
the  tenants  a  repetition  of 
and  abundance, 
average  of  potatoes  per  acre,  has 
100  aacks,  or  300  ^Vlnchester 

at  BOW  see,  by  the  test  of  fifrures, 
aoooont  stands  between  the  la- 
i  Slid  their  land. 


U  Itt,  and  of  sent  30. 

100  mrit  Mr  acre.  — 
or   iKno  Wlnefaeatcr 
■vtaek       •  -jCtK 

it.  yer  Men  •  jCTO  0  0' 
r)atttlpwacn.at^  M.  01  17  6 
-  tCmtatu*  (taa  loadi), 

■KCVBoU,— IIW.44. 

•     •       ...   10  0  eMc?  17  < 

laSaa.  and  Mtftainisf 
J»»iB»d  at  thrae  far- 
fafialo — IOa.feracro    19   0   0, 


.alli.M 

Bac  ■  ar.  A.  it.  fa  ten    -  Sn   0 


tha  COM  of  labour  £i!ij    1    6 


,  lU.  Ill an  armaga  of  U.  to  each 

I  VBcka*  va|«a  al  IQf .  per  week. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  price  of 
if  it  hud  been  paid  in  money,  should 
dedneted.    1  will  do  so,  altbounh  I  know 
it  was  by  all  performed  at  times  which 
oUterwise  have  been  valueless.    The 
will  then  stand  thus :  — 


K  •<■  rata.  U  PL 


fcrUia)mr,*tl(W. 


-    »7 


1    fi 


317    0    0 


IM  •«  ralae  of  IW  aftar-emp,  Tumty,  Cab. 
kafi.  kc,  jtf  Boikxd  btiore,  M.  fw  fd* 


UO    1    6 


.     ««    0    0 


'^G5i!"'^""."°^.'*"*!j  MO 


.  fm  an*.  W.  IS*.  U..  —  an  arerase  of  3;.  1  Si.  9d. 
lar.  «r  T)  voa*'  aaso,  at  ICn.  per  week. 

'  TVe  question  wheilicr  the  labour,  or  a 

"i  jwrtiun  of  it,  is  not  a  clear  profit  as 

I  the  prodacc,  is  a  material  one,  and 

bcaroonaitieratjou." — G.W.Johtuon. 

OfaBtliaae  who  have  «iiugbt  to  extend  the 
M>9«  afliKiswr  STftem,  there  is  no  oue  who 
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has  exerted  himself  more  zealously  or  suc- 
cessfully than  Captam  Scobell.  He  has  had 
nine  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  and  has  therefore  fairly  tested  it. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
upon  this  subject  which  he  addn^ssetl  re- 
cently to  Jlr.  Leigh  Lve,  the  secretary  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  Lnglond  Agricultural 
Society :  — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  remarks  I  shall 
offer  on  those  parishes,  with  which  I  am 
closely  connecleil,  will  apply  to  fn)ni  twenty 
to  tliirty  other  contiguous  parishes,  in  which 
the  field  gai-den  system  is  also  in  ojicration. 
The  parishes,  then,  to  which  I  can  best  ad- 
vert, are  three,  namely  —  ^'5''  Littleton, 
with  80  tenants,  occupying,  as  field  gardens, 
14  out  of  l.'iJO  acres  wnich  it  contains; 
Midsomer  Norton,  135  garden  occupiers, 
renting  28  out  of  3,800  acres;  and  North 
Bruham  (wholly  an  agricultural  parish), 
near  Bruton,  having  35  tenants,  with  9  out 
of  1,838  acres.  I  rejjcat  these  figures  to 
quiet  the  still  unallayed  alarm  of  some,  who 
imagine  that  an  appalling  quantity  of  land  is 
requisite  to  carry  out  the  system. 

"  The  culture,  then,  of  tlic  gardens  around 
here,  and  the  manure  furnished,  continue  to 
be  goo<l  and  ample.  The  tenants  are  cheerful 
in  their  demeanour — comfortaVile  in  their 
homes — contented  in  their  stations.  They 
pay  their  small,  but  equitable  and  sufficient 
rents  (from  2fd.  to  3Ju.  per  pole)  with  rea- 
diness and  regularity.  I  have  lately  held 
my  annual  rent  meeting  at  liigh  Littleton, 
and  to  sit  down  with  eighty  labourers  is  no 
common  circumstance.  I  hold  out  no  in- 
ducement to  punctuality.  I  do  not  offer 
them  any  tiling  to  eat  or  to  drink.  At  each 
anniversary  that  I  thus  assemble  with  them, 
I  am  taught,  more  and  more,  to  undL-rstand 
and  to  vmue  the  general  honest  and  intel- 
ligent lK.'aring  of  their  miiuls,  and  their 
willing  and  full  appreciation  of  confidence 
reposed  in  them.  To  me,  as  1  believe,  also 
to  themselves,  such  an  evening  is  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  the  year. 
The  system,  if  disinterestedly  and  [>omiii- 
nently  carrie<l  on,  must,  and  does,  graduiJI v, 
but  closely  bind  minds  together.     The  field 

fardens,  themselves,  are  an  ever-visible  and 
cart-speaking  index  of  mutual  good-will. 
The  mere  worldly  man  will  only  value  the 
plan,  because  '  in  all  labour  there  is  profit,' 
whilst  he  who  looks   to  a  higher  source  will 
see  in  it  an  evidence  that  '  we  hiive  fellowship 
one  with  anntUer.' "    Excellent  testimony  to 
the  success  of  tlie  allotment  system  is  borne 
by  Mr.  H.  Wcathcrly,    Quarterly  Jour,  of 
Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  1065.  ;  to  the  a<lvantages  of 
allotting  muir   lands   to  crofters,  ibid.  vol. 
V.  531 T  and  also  in  the  Mag.  of  the  Sue.  for 
btUeriug  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
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ALLOWANCES  TO  TENANTS.  Sudi 
M  ue  ■greed  to  be  made  to  them  on  their 
quitting  farmM,  or  under  anr  other  circom- 
ttances.    See  Ciutom4  of  Covntiet. 

ALLSPICE,  CAROLINA  (Lat.  Ca- 
If/eanikwi  floridiu.)  A  rery  odorifcroua 
ehnib,  native  of  Nurth  America.  It  ii  very 
hardy,  and  grows  eight  feet  high ;  blows 
a  niady  brown  flower  from  May  to  Au|riwt, 
which  baa  a  tpicy  smell  when  rubbed  in 
the  hand.  It  lores  a  shady  situation  and 
heath  mould,  but  it  will  thrive  in  any  deep 
freah  soil. 

FruUfvl  Calfcanthiu  (Lat  C./ertUu),  is 
also  hardy,  and  a  native  of  North  America. 
It  grows  three  or  four  feet  in  beicht,  blowing 
its  reddish-brown  flowers  from  May  to  Au- 
Kust.  It  prefers  beatli  mould;  propagate 
nolh  sorts  by  layers,  and  remove  the  layers 
the  third  year.  If  propagated  by  seed,  sow 
it  in  a  hot-be<l,  or  uic  phmts  will  not  appear 
for  two  years.     (L.  Johiuon.) 

ALLUVIAL  LBfESTONE.  A  sort  of 
aoft  chalky  limestone  found  in  many  districts, 
•npposed  to  have  \teen  fonue<l  in  the  early 
■gcK  of  t  lie  world  by  the  detiosition  of  mat- 
ters lii'M  in  (he  state  of  solution  in  water. 
This  kind  of  limestone  Dr.  Darwin  supposes 
to  contain  magnesia,  which  it  probably  may 
have  acj]uired  from  the  sea-water,  in  which 
it  was  originally  dissolved.  Limestone  that 
ccmtoins  ningncsia  has  been  found,  by  the 
experiments  of  Jlr.  Tcnnnnt,  to  be  much 
less  useful  when  burnt  into  lime,  for  tlie  pur- 
po*M  of  agriculture,  than  such  as  is  purely 
calcareous.     See  Limestone. 

ALLUVn.I.M,  or  ALLUVION,  (from 
the  Latin  AUuvio,  "  an  inundation,")  is  a 
term  which,  iu  the  English  language,  has  no 
very  defined  meaning.  Some  authors  use  it 
to  designate  all  those  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  by  causes  now  acting  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  earth,  including  those  of  volcanic 
origin ;  while  others,  adlieriug  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  original  t«nu,  confine  its 
applicauon  to  deposits,  whatever  be  their 
character,  that  have  resulted  from  inunda- 
tiont.  Neither  of  these  definitions  convey 
the  nine  meaning  as  is  usually  atta<:'hcd  to 
tlM  word,  the  one  including;  too  much,  the 
other  to<i  litlle.  The  term  lius  l)cc>n  badly 
selected,  but  is  u»e<l  in  its  profier  applica- 
tion to  designate  ull  those  ilc|>r>8its  recently 
formed,  or  now  forming,  l)v  the  agency  of 
waur,  whether  from  an  unmterrupteil  and 
constant  stream,  or  from  a  casual  inundation. 

All  stro4uuK,  lakes,  rivers,  seas,  and  the 
ocean  itself,  hold  a  large  nuantity  of  earthy 
mechanical  solution,  whicn  tliev  deposit  in 
thdr  bods.  The  character  of  the  sediment 
il  ponied  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  over 
which  tlic  waters  flow ;  anil  the  <|uaiitity 
depenila  partly  uj>ou  the  constitution  of  the 
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rocks,  and  partly  upon  the  power  of  I 
water.    It  the  rock  be  easily  destroy 
a  large  body  of  water  flow  over  it 
considerable  velocity,  the  dcstructire  ( 
will   be   great,   and   much  worn 
(detritus)    being   formed,    the   stream 
have  a  thick  and  turbid  appearance, 
same  efl'ect  is  frequently  produced  \>f 
discharge  of  a  number  cif  tributary  ftrei 
into  a  river,   all   of  which   accumulatel 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  earth*  < 
which  they  flow. 

The  dUitribution  of  water  at  the  pr 
time,  and  I  more  particularly  refer  to  i ' 
is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  former  J 
The  majority  of  the  valleys  throu 
rivers  ore  now  flowing,  have  been  [ 
by  the  action  of  water,  which,  ruiinin 
higher  lands,  has  not  only  scoop  ' 
out,  but  has  spread  over  them 
material  which  it  accumulates  in 
sage.     By  the  operations  which  have 
been  going  on,  the  waters  have  b« 
lected   together  in    comparatively 
channels  of  considerable  pormane 
this  account,  the  influence  of  water 

flows  over  the  portions  of  the  earth     

habited  by  terrestrial  animals,  is  greatly  w 
stricled ;  and  the  production  of  new  Ix-ds  of 
rock  or  soil  is  rather  an  accidental  than  * 
necessary  consequence. 

But,  although  the  influence  of  water 
been  thus  confined,  all  lands,  and  ' 

tlie  surfaces  of  mountainous  disi 
undergoing  change,  and  the  su 
vering  of  one  district  is  convey 
The  showers  of  heaven  arc  constantly  swi 
ing  away  the  soil  and  decomposed 
the  uplands  into  the  valleys,  on 
they  are  transported  by  streams  i 
the  larger  and  heavier  particles 
the  bottom,  the  smaller  being  u 
the  water  in  mechanical  mixture, 
portion  of  earthy  matter  which  is 
away  from  a  district  by  the  running 
is,  as  far  as  the  district  itself  is 
the  most  valuable,  being  the  MiperfU"ii 
vering  or  soil,  and  would  be  for  ever  li 
that  portion  of  the  earth  inhabited  by 
were  it  not  arreste<l  in  its  passage  to  ' 
ocean,  by  deposition  in  the  bed  of  tlie 
or  on  those  lands  which   the  watcn 
happen  to  overflow. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  hare 
elevated  <lii>trict«,  that  many  niountaiaa 
olreoily  deprived  of  their  soils,  and 
tlie  skeletons  of  the  earth  without  oo' 
or  life.     By  this  action  the  vallcya 
the  process  of  elevation,  and  the  moi 
of  depression ;  and  if  we  e«iuld  ooncti^ 
to  proceed  without  limitation,  we  may 
gine  a  time  when  all  the  varieties  of 
lion  and  deprc»sion,  which  now  give 


Qw  level  of  the  sea,  the  Btmoipliere 

9  More  rarified,  tnd  the  cold  more 
,badt  of  which  are  injurious  tovege- 
i>  geaeral,  and  unsaited  to  promote 
ifort  of  itwitTial  life.  The  plains  ore. 
It,  pie&rred  br  men  irhun  they  con- 
ana  form  societies.      It 

an  ujiwiae  or  unfit 
rlands  sboold  be  enriched 
.  produced  by  the  destruc- 
and  natural  soils  of  luoun- 
It  is  reported  of  iJiode- 
alht  told  his  colleague,  MoAimiliiui, 
1  more  pleaaore  in  the  cultivation  of 
podtertM  which,  in  the  gardens  of 
x«,  grew  in  the  soil  that  on  the  top  of 
aWaniTis  had  ouly  produced  moss  and 
■y,  thaa  m  all  the  honours  the  Roman 
'«  ooold  confer.  From  the  definition 
re  eifen  of  the  word  "alluvium"  I 
iacHide  the  gravels  and  sands  that  are 
scat  fcnnation  amon^  the  alluvial  de- 
;  bol  our  attention  u  chiefly  directed 
:  mSSt,  or  those  beds  which  are  suited 
tain  Tcsetable  life.  It  is  true  that  the 
It  auj  oe  made  available  for  ihc  cid- 
ai  of  aome  plants,  but  the  beds  which 
>  naed  belons  rather  to  that  class  of 
deoominated  diluvial,  by  geologists, 

10  the  deponta  of  whidi  we  are  speak- 

re  trace  the  rircurostanccs  under  which 
a]  soils  are  formed  to  their  cause,  we 
find  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
r  heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snows, 
amtainona  regions.  The  water,  in  its 
■B  to  die  Tuleys,  collects  the  supcr- 
JMB  and  decomposed  earthy  material 
^■m  ha  path,  and  transports  them 


navigable,  have  ceased  to  be  so,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  alluvial  matter  de- 
posited ui  their  beds,  and  many  of  our 
towns,  which  were  once  populous  and 
wealthy,  have  on  this  account  become  poor 
and  almost  deserted.  If  we  would  see  the 
efliict  of  the  transport  of  worn  materials 
into  lulces,  we  cannot  have  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  than  in  Switzerland. 
ALiny  of  the  lakes  of  this  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic country  are  rapidly  filling  from  this 
cause  ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  water  plants 
are  seen  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water. 
But  when  a  river  sufTers  inundation,  the 
earthy  matter,  which  is  held  in  mechanical 
mixture,  is  arrested,  and  depo«ite<l  on  the 
land  that  is  overflowed,  and  a  richly  pro- 
ductive soil  is  formed.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples may  illustrate  these  remarks. 

The  Ganges  annually  overflows  its  banks, 
and  deposits  a  rich  alluvial  soil  over  the 
country  it  inundates.  This  magnificent  river 
was  suppose<i  to  take  its  rise  on  the  northern 
side  of  tbe  Himahiya  mountains,  until  it  was 
proved,  iu  1819,  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  that 
all  the  streams  which  unite  to  give  its  ex- 
istence, take  their  rise  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Hindoo  Coast,  or  Snowy  Mountains. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  heavy 
periodical  rains  augment  the  volume  of  the 
water,  and  by  the  end  of  June,  before  the 
rainy  season  has  commenced  in  the  low 
country,  the  river  has  generally  risen  fif- 
teen feet ;  but  after  the  rains  in  Bengal  it 
usually  attains  a  height  of  thirly-two  feet 
abf)ve  its  ordinary  level.  By  the  end  of 
July  all  the  low  countries  adjoining  the 
Gauges  and  tbe  Burrampooter  are  over- 
flowed, and  nothing  but  houses  and  trees  are 
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aatl  the  poppv,  are  all  cultivated  with  suc- 
ceaa  on  the  alluvini  soils. 

It  ia  well  known  that  Egypt  has  been 
from  time  iniinemorial  indebted  to  the  over- 
llnw  of  the  Nile  for  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  as 
well  as  for  tlic  means  of  irrigating  the  land. 
Tlie  ancients  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
lit  a  liiss  to  Bceount  for  the  periodica]  over- 
llow  of  tltis  river;  and  when  we  coniiider 
the  appoaranccii  before  them,  wo  are  not 
surprised  at  tlie  difficulties  they  experi- 
cnct>d.  They  observed  it  in  a  country  that 
wiis  not  nioistene<l  bv  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
where  it  was  unaided  by  a  single  stream, 
and  yet,  at  its  8tat«.il  perii>l,  it  1>egan  to  lift 
its  waters  from  their  l)e<l,  and  rising  higher 
and  higher,  overflowed  its  bunks  and  spread 
itself  like  a  sea  over  Lower  Egypt,  retrcsb- 
iiig  the  parched  earth  with  moisture,  and 
aiding  its  pnMluctivenesswith  the  formation 
of  a  supcrlieial  covering  of  rich  loam.  'JTie 
pliilosophera  speculated  without  success 
upon  Its  cause ;  but  while  they  wore  dis- 
puting as  to  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon, 
year  by  year  the  Nile  rose,  and  left  the  evi- 
dence of  its  beneficial  sway  in  the  richness 
of  the  crops  and  the  lu.\uriance  of  the 
country.  From  the  investigations  that  have 
now  been  mode,  we  know  that  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  is  occasioned  by  the  ruins  which 
full  on  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior 
and  tropical  regions,  and  not,  as  many  of 
the  ancients  supjKwed,  from  the  Etesian 
wiuils,  whicb,  blowing  periodically  from  the 
north,  prevent  the  waters  from  reaching  the 
sea. 

The  great  importance  of  rivers,  as  agents 
in  the  production  of  alluvial  soils,  caimot 
bi"  more  strongly  proved  by  any  positive 
evidence  than  by  a  consideration  of  the 
statu  of  Australia,  a  country  remarkable  for 
the  fewne«s  of  its  rivers,  and  the  general 
poverty  of  its  soil.  Contrary  to  all  prece- 
ilenU,  the  richest  soils  in  this  land,  except- 
ing the  alluvial,  are  found  on  the  suumiits 
iif  hills.  The  fire^  which  »o  frequently 
hopDcn  on  the  plains,  the  peculiar  character 
of  lite  vegetation  (chictly  consisting  of  cver- 
fCroena),  and  the  sparing  distribution  of 
water,  arc  the  principal  causes  of  the  steri- 
lity of  this  otherwise  desirable  country. 
There  are,  however,  spots  which,  covered 
wilh  alluvial  soil,  can  rival  the  richest  and 
most  cultivated  districts  of  England ;  and 
the  comparison  of  these  with  otlier  lanrU 
iniprt'Mei  the  olisen'or  the  more  strongly 
with  the  great  iuijiortance  of  the  natural 
proviKi<m  fur  the  restitution  of  tJiat  fwrtion 
of  the  i-arth  inhabited  by  man,  by  the  de- 
|Mi«ition  of  new  earthy  matter  ond  a  virgin 
•oil.  The  alluvial  llat<i  of  the  Nepean,  the 
JiMwhatbarj,  mid  the  Hunt<'r  rivers,  are 
V>kca  of  bjr  all  wriuva  aa  remarkable  for 
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tlieir  fertility.  The  rich  valley  in  wl 
Lake  Ale.\andrina  is  situatca  mar  \ 
ticed  as  another  example  of  the  inua 
alluvial  soils.  The  country  oroui 
lake  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  b(| 
and  fertUe  in  Australia ;  and  a  gll 
the  map  will  immediately  inform  ( 
quirer  of  the  caiMC.  It  is  so  sitostt 
receive  the  worn  materials  of  the ' 
tain  chain  that  ranges  along  the 
tory  of  which  Cajx;  Jervis  is  the 
point,  and  al.'to  to  obtain  moisturs! 
times  from  the  lake,  and  a  renov 
whenever  it  may  overflow  its  banks. 

AUuviiJ  soils  are  producc<l  by 
charge  of  mountain  streams  into  vi 
well  as  by  the  overflow  of  rivers 
already  explained  the  manner  in 
collect  the  suj)erfieial  cover: 
tjunous  districts,  and  lieing 
earthy  matter  bring  it  into  the  ,~. 
may  be  deposited  before  the  si 
united  together  in  an  indindual  cJ 
well  08  alter,  and  should  this  be 
valley  may  be  covere<l  with  allu 
ducts,  l&e  formation  of  a  river  ia' 
cess  which  re<|uirc3  time,  and  manj 
must  happen  before  the  flo  ' 
form  for  tnemselves  a  local 
atacles  must  Ih'  removed,  a 
scooped  out,  and  an  outlet  must  be 
in  the  performance  of  which  earth; 
must  be  accumulated,  and  ex* 
posits  Ijc  formed. 

A  third  cause  in  the  production 
viol  deitosits  may  \>e  mentionol. 
is  making  great  inroads  upon  r 
shores,  currying  on  a  destructive 
the  cliffs  that  vainly  endeavour  to 
its  force ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
some   instances  receding  from   the 
against  which  it  once  beat ;  and 
though  to  recompense  man  for  what 
away,  gives  to  him  a  portion  of  its  ol 
ritory.    Those  districts  whii^h  are  thifl 
to  the  land  are  usually  siiperjKiscd  b 
rich  alluvial  soil,  as  oliM)  are  thoite  whii 
at  a  fonner  period  been  covered  by  I 
and  would  be  at  the  present  day, 
not  for  the  ingenuity  and  works  Ml 

The  American  States  of  New  Oria 
Alissolonghi  are  chiefly  alluvial; 
lanil,  as  is  well  known,  has  the 
rocter,  and  can  only  be  dcacribei 
district  of  which  man  has  robbed  tiM 
That  part  of  the  coast  of  Germanr  1 
bonlcrcd  by  the  North  Sea  is  allu^ 
oildilions  arc  constantly  made 
by  the  gradual  de[joaitions  of 
U|i()n  the  immense  flats  whicb 
them.  Tlie  first  sign  of  vegetation 
,  lands  is  the  appearance  of  the 
1  (,>Sultcurnia  nuuritiiiuO),  iiVWIi  is 


W  Che  ae»  gnm  (Paa  mariUma),  and  when 
U»  land  »  vcTT  rich,  (»■  the  uiush  etarwurt 
f  JAr  Triooiinm).  The  liuid  is  oAcrwarda 
■jrkcd  ana  nted  as  pasture  for  sheep  and 
witlf,  n  (hat  the  spot  otct  which  the  sea 
bM  pslnpi  for  ages  exennscd  an  nndia- 
pnted  oootrol  is  brought  under  the  power 
ct  man  in  a  state  most  admirabl  j  adapted 
to  suit  his  wants. 

It  b  not,  however,  necessary  that  we 
AooU  go  lo  forogn  countries  for  examples 
if  the  Ibnaadoa  of  allurial  soik  liy  the 
ODoa.  Ib  Liocolnahire  and  other  riarts  of 
lbs£a(iiBb  cvaat,  where  the  bunt  is  lieneath 
iWkfBof  hig^-wat«r  mark,  unfmitrul  diii> 
tnrts  arc  oAen  restored  to  a  state  of  fertility 
b>f  Ihe  lesnoral  of  the  artifioiul  bonlu  that 
■liiiuit  the  sea-water  from  flowing  over  it, 
la  this  way  the  laud  is  thrown  opeu  to  the 
■Ik  aad  as  the  tide  rises  it  is  covered  by 
water,  vhirh,  being  overcharged  with  earthy 
asltar,  depoiMU  in  two  or  three  years  a  bed 
6f*  «r  aix  fat  thick  of  rich  soil,  which  may 
W  bnm|^  uiider  cnltivotion  by  the  ex- 
cisBMi  M  (he  agent  that  woij  instrumentjU 
b  ik  pcwtoctioo.    (See  ^\'AKPRia.) 

Bat  it  wmj  be  asked,  whence  doej<  the  sea 
shiMi  lbs  earthy  nuttier  with  which  it 
dnaril?  SIvers  discharge  themselves  into 
iIm  weaa,  sed  it  has  been  alreorly  stated 
ihst  ihor  wMen  are  charpe<l,  more  or  le^s, 
•iik  tW  superficiaJ  soil  of  mountainous 
nwtriri^  and  the  destroyed  materiub  of 
iwka.  A  part  of  this  may  be  arrested  by 
asaaisoal  or  periodieal  inundations,  and  by 
^fpwtwa  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  a 
hi^  ifuaiaity  must  still  be  curried  into  the 
•en.  It  must  also  be  remembere<l  that 
<hr  water  wUdi  ia  conveyed  in  a  channel  is 
wtinlly  eadeavonrin^  so  to  arrange  its 
■■Dse  aa  to  sufler  the  Ica^t  ]x>ssible  resist- 
•Ha.  Ia  this  attempt  it  ultacks  the  bonks 
Ikt  nw&ae  it,  and  widens  its  course,  prc- 
mui'h  riirthy  mutter  into  the 
fc->  d  by  the  flowing  water. 

Il»eii'  .  •  "N  and  esitecially  after 

of  be«vy  ntiim,  that  the  water  at  the 
of  rivers  is  thick  and  turbid  from 
'  y  of  alluvial  matter  it  holds  in 
■aid  rerr  many  hu-ge  rivers  are 
saaaie  for  navigation  by  the  ex- 
cf  latp  ban  of  sand  or  clay  ut  their 

.  Use  Ma  is  not  merely  a  pataive  reci- 
Ifce  prwluct  of  destructive  causes, 
ia  itaeir  a  cau»e.  Sea  coasts  ore  con- 
Baadj  saScring  depredation  by  tho  action 
rfihe  wavsa  tlial  beat  mxm  them.  Whether 
*c  kok  at  the  s<i(t  ami  almost  unresisting 
radts  o(  our  eastern  cfla»t,  or  the  hard  pri- 
■WT  r»«ks  tif  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
Ifce  Shettaiwl  Isle*,  ^ilc  tame  retults  will  be 
Ifmiag  the  flormr  montlis  of, 
at  ' 


winter,  when  the  waves  arc  tossed  upon  the 
coasts  with  an  almost  uncontrolled  violence, 
no  rwi  is  siulGciently  hard  to  resist  ill 
energy,  and  when  unruffled  by  a  passing 
breeze  in  the  months  of  summer,  its  iu- 
fluencc  upon  the  softer  rocks  is  hardlv  lesa 
destructive,  though  more  insidious,  for  it 
then  attacks  the  base  of  the  cliffi,  and  re- 
nionng  the  support  of  the  8U])crincunil«;nt 
mass,  causes  the  precipitation  of  large  por- 
tions into  the  sea.  By  these  two  causes  the 
sea  is  provided  with  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  alluvial  soils.  Some  estimate 
nuiy  be  formed  of  the  violence  and  extent 
of  these  causes,  by  an  examination  of  tlic 
present  state  of  the  German  Ocean,  one 
fifth  of  which  is  covered  by  banks  that  aji- 
pear  to  have  l>een  produced  in  the  same 
way  aa  the  alluvial  soils  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany. 

Water,  then,  is  a  most  powcrfiU  agent  in 
the  destruction  and  proiluction  of  rocks, 
and  were  there  no  conservative  principle, 
the  changes  that  ore  going  on  would  be 
more  extensive  than  thev  are  in  the  present 
dav.  The  floods  to  which  some  rivers  are 
subject  are  so  impt>tiious  that  ihcv  fre- 
quently sweep  away  all  opposing  otyects, 
and  involve  an  entire  district  m  rum.  These 
effects,  however,  ore  much  more  common  in 
countries  that  are  thinly  covered  by  vege- 
tation, than  in  those  where  it  is  luxuriant, 
for  it  acts  as  a  conservative  agent,  increasing 
the  jxjwor  of  the  resistance,  bv  binding  the 
soil  more  closely  together.  Tiiis,  therefore, 
will  Bi'counf  for  the  diminished  intiuonce  of 
floods  upon  lowlands,  and  lor  the  f'renuent 
depisitiou  of  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  soils. 

rhe  composition  of  the  alluvial  soils  that 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  is  e.\- 
ceeilingly  various;  but  they  are  generally 
remarkable  for  tbeir  fertility,  and  .ore  ad- 
mirably suited  for  pasture  hinds.  "  In  ge- 
neral," Buys  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "the  soils, 
the  materials  of  whii'li  arc  most  various  ami 
heterogeneous,  are  those  called  alluvial,  or 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  dfjKisitlon 
of  rivers;  many  of  them  are  extrt>nn'ly  fer- 
tile. 1  have  examined  some  productive  lU- 
luviol  soils,  which  have  been  very  diflercut 
in  their  composition.  A  s|)e('imcn  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Parrett,  in  Soiuersel- 
shire,  afforded  me  eighty  poi-ts  of  finely 
divided  matter,  and  one  jiart  of  silicioua 
sand ;  and  an  analysis  of  the  former  gave 
the  following  result :  — 
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Carbonate  of  lime      - 

- 

360  parts. 

Alumina 

- 

25 

Silica 

- 

20 

Oxide  of  iron 

• 

a 

Vegeuble,  animal,  and  saline  matter  \9 
"A  rich  soU  from  the  neighbouAood  ot 
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ALMANAC. 

tho  Avon,  in  the  vnlK-y  of  Evesham,  in 
Worcestershiro,  iirtbrdiHl  mv  threo-fil\hs  of 
fine  sooil,  luiil  two  fiflhii  of  iiiipalpHble  iiiHt- 
tcr.     This  liwt  eonaistetl  of — 

Alumina        ...  41  port*. 

Silica  -  -  -  48 

Carbonate  of  lime      -  -  4 

Oxide  of  iron  -  •  5 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  saline  matter  8 

"  A  soil  yielding  excellent  iHisture,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Avon,  near  sali«bury,  »f- 
fonletl  one  eleventh  of  eoarw:  siliciouB  sand, 
luid  the  finely  <livide<l  mutter  coniilHtml  of, — 

Alumina       ...  7  parta. 

SUies  ...  14 

Carbonate  of  lime      -  •  C3 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  2 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  laline  matter  14." 

Another  striking  caiue  of  the  fertility  of 
alluvial  soils  will  come  more  pro|K>rly  under 
Ikbioatiok  — {Miller  !  Dirliumtry.) 

ALMANAC,  llic  <lcrivuti<m  of  this 
wonl  has  l>cen  a  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
versy to  etymologists.  Some  assert  it  to 
be  from  the  Arabic,  nl  ami  matiah,  Ileb. 
to  raunt  or  compute;  but  others  from  al, 
Arab,  and  iii)v,  a  month,  or  fiavaituc,  the 
course  of  tl>e  months ;  by  others  from  a 
Teutonic  original,  al  and  moan,  the  moon, 
iin  account  of  every  moon  or  month  ;  all  of 
them  ure  probable.  Nor  may  Verstegan's 
remark  he  omitted.  Al-mon-aght,  he  says, 
is  the  Saxon  al-mon-heed,  i.  e.,  the  n^anl 
or  observation  of  all  tlic  moons;  whence  the 
word  almatuic.  A  calendar ;  a  book  in  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  sciuions  with  the  re- 
turn offcasts  and  fasts  is  noted  for  the  en-  \ 
suing  year.  (Todtft  Johnson.) 

A  comj>pndium,  entitle*!  The  Farmer  t 
Alnumac  is  publiHhe<l  regularly  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  and  W.  Shaw,  Kb<i.,  editor 
of  the  Morh  Lane  Exfirett,  and  Farm.  Mag. 

ALMOND,  Silver-leafed.  (hM.  Amyg- 
daltu  urnentea.)  A  l>eautifiil  shrub  origi- 
ginully  (rom  the  Levant.  It  grows  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  blows  rose-co- 
loured flowers  in  April.  Its  leaves  are 
covereil  on  l)Oth  sides  with  a  silvcry-colourtMl 
down,  but  they  do  not  ap[)etir  till  the  flowers 
are  gone.  Afl  the  almond  trilx-  arc  hanlv, 
and  will  Im'at  nny  situation,  if  the  .soil  is' 
tolerably  good.  l*ropagiite  by  grafting  upon 
the  billV-r  almond  or  a  plum  stock.  The 
double  dimr/ nimoiuly  Lnt.  Ami/giMiu pumila, 
is  a  smaller  shrub  with  pale  rose-coloured 
double  llowcrs  blowing  in  May,  and  again 
in  ScptenilMT.  The  nmimon  ifwarf  alnumd, 
Lat.  Amyffiltdwi  nana,  grows  only  three  feet 
bigh.  and  is  a  native  of  Russia.'  It  blows 
its  pink  flowers  in  Marili  and  April.  Pro- 
pa^ite  br  tetil,  or/;<Ta/>ing  upon  the  bitter 
aJmaml  or  plum  tUxkf.     Trim  away  dewl 

as  ' 


ALMOND  TKEE. 

wood,  but  prune  seldom:   they  rarely 
ipiire  pruning,     (i.  Johiuun.) 

ALMOND  TUEK.     (Am^fcditluM,  U^ 
nieus;  amand,  F'r.)  Derived  by  Menagef 
aiiunidala,  a  word  in  low  Latin ;  by 
from  Allemaml,  a  German,  supposir 
almonds  come  to  France  from   (!< 
But  tlie  Spanish  have  almemlra ;  and 
hups  amatid,  amatulola,  and  this,  are  all 
ferable  to  amygdulum,  as  that  is  to  6fLv 
taXiov.  ( Twhtit  Johruon.)     More  than 
species,  and  .several  varieties,  of  this  w« 
kn()wn  gcuuH  ore  cultivate<l  in  this  couub 
chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  their  early  spr' 
flowers,  which  did  not  escape  the  poetifl 
eye  of  Spt-nser,  and  this  tree  is  introdn 
in   a   fine   description   of  Prince  Artka 
pluiuetl  heluict :  — 

"  Upon  thr  top  of  aII,  bli  lofty  crrtt, 
A  biinrh  of  njilr»  di»rol»ur'd  djvcf  tolj, 
W'llh  iiiTlnliIni  p»rl  uid  gold  full  rlchlf  dr«M, 
Did  »hAk«.  and  teoio'd  to  OAoce  for  luIDly. 
I.lkr  10  an  ahnond  tree  yiDOUDtc4  bigh. 
On  top  of  grM*n  Selinli  all  alone, 
WhoK  tnuter  locki  do  tremble  every  a 
At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  u  I 
Fa 

Tlie   common   almond   tree   (i) 
communia,  Linna-us)  is  a  native  of  1 
Africa,  and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cato ! 
not  l>een  introduced  into  Italy,  as  he 
the   fruit   Greek   nuts  (nucet  Ortmr.) 
was  intrt>duced  into  Britain  about  154*. 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  tbii 
feet,   dividing   into    a    head   of  niune 
spreading  branches.    The  leaves  very  I 
resemble  those  of  the  [leoch,  but 
cec<l  from  buds  both  almve  and  Wo 
flowers.     There  an-  also  small  glands  on  I 
lower  saw-toothing  of  the  leaves, 
of  the  flowers   is  not   very   diflci 
those   of  the   jieach,    but   they 
usually   in    pairs,    and  vary  more  in 
c<ilour,    from   the   fine  blush   of  the  1 
blossom  to  a  snowy  whiteneas.     Tho 
obvious  distinction  is  in  the  fVuit,  whidi| 
flatter,  with  a  leother-like  covering,  in 
of  tlic  rich  pulp  of  the  peach  and  the 
rinc,  and  it  also  ojieus  spontaneously  ' 
the  kernel  is  ripe.     The  shell  of  tJic  1 ' 
is  never  so  hard  as  a  jieoch  stOfM), 
sciinetimCs   even    tender    and   txe 
brittle.      It    is   flatter,   smocither, 
ftirrows  or  hob's  are  more  superficial  1 
those  of  the  jx-ach  stone, 

Varietiej  0/  the  nnnmon  almond.  —  1 . 
nuts  aliout  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lung,  1 
a  hard  smootli   shell;   the  konel    not 
liiable.     The  seedlings  are  uied  in  Vt 
to  bull  peaches  upon. 

-1.  Bitter :  fruit  of  a  large  size. 

3.  Bitter:  with  a  lender  ahell ;  fruit  1 
large  sixe. 

4.  Bitter :  with  a  bard  shell ;   fVuit 
large  mxc. 


Ji.  Sultmn :  fruit  of  a  small  size. 

6.  Grand  Sultan  :  fruJt  of  a  iimall  sue. 

7.  Sweet :  with  a  tender  shell,  or  teniier- 
AeBod  Saltan  ;  fruit  of  a  moderate  size 

i.  Svcet :  with  a  half  bard  tifaelL 

9.  Sweet :  with  a  hard  shell. 

10.  Loog- fruited  :  hard-shelled;  fruit  of 
tlMfe  aise. 

11.  Pfeadk  alntood :  fruit  of  a  lai^ge  rize. 
li.  Bkittle  :  fiiiit  of  a  moderate  size. 
We  ape  not  certain  whether  the  French 

illicuu,  ealled,  1.  Amatide  douce  a  coqtte 
Arv;  1.  Amamae  douce  a  co^fue  tendre ;  3. 
ilMBMir  de*  dame*;  and  4.  AnuauU  jjrin- 
oaaiV  cwwcide  witJt  any  of  the  preceding. 

Hk  whote  of  the  varieties  geueriilly  pro- 
tee  •  fiKfunmt  at  blonoina,  which  vary  a 
Stdc  m  eoloor  bam  a  fine  rose  to  a  pule 
VhIl  TbcT-  dosd/  resemble  eai-h  other 
ii  Vhft,  tbe  eeiDciptl  distinction  being  in 
Ihc  frtut,  wbicn  diAsrs  either  as  to  its  fonu, 
ttma^  or  ita  taste. 

la  ike  aoalh  of  Europe,  as  in  Franco, 
Syaii,  Portiigal,  and  ItnJv,  the  almond  is 
MtalTMed  Tcrr  '\y  as  a  standard 

Mt  toM^  llie  V.  re  being  far  more 

MawMt  tlMHi  >u  tiiin  cuuntry ;  while  the 
bee  ria»  grows  more  vigorously.  They 
I  ■jMlT  dke  frsit  to  every  quarter  of  the 
fiobe.  ne  kaad  of  the  almond  is  the 
fvt  iMai,  mA  wben  it  is  green,  ripe,  or 
drie^  it  tuaUbna  a  most  agreeable  addition 
to  Ibe  dMMit.  It  is  also  used  to  a  very 
paM  estist  in  confectionary,  perfumery, 
oafarr.  aiiil  medicine. 

IVe  gUMjal  purpose  of  introducing  the 
tnc  ioCo  oar  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
b  Ik*  eooBtry  is  for  the  great  beauty  of 
its  Mnwonis,  which  arc  not  only  handsome, 
bs  baac  produced  in  such  profusion  ns 
'^Kj  «s«dly  are  at  so  early  a  perio<t  of  the 
MMOtt,  before  the  fulingc  appeani, 
HrHBciy  conspicuous  luid  liJghly 
il ;  a  areumstance  which  renders 
tW  tnv  •  iDoat  desirable  shrubby  plant. 

thm  iiaiiiiiiiii  almond,  and  its  viu-ieties, 
Uaaam  «Blser  than  the  dwarf  kindi,  from 
Hidi  dmtmataace  tiie  blossoms  of  the  latter 
WW  very  rmrtAj  damaged  by  spring  frosts, 
Imt  tbe  otlier  kioda,  when  plante<l  m  situii- 
1  from  the  east  winds,  are  ge- 
'  prtMrred  from  mstaining  damage. 
. — All  the  species  and  vari- 
pnpagated  by  seeds,  budding, 
^  Urerf,  and  occasionally  they  will 
r  mtaen,  which  may  be  successfully 
^Vhen  stocks  for  budding  or 
■re  wanted,  or  new  varieties 
are  obtained  by  sowing  the 
M(  Moaea,  though  they  may  be  budded  or 
pAed  on  mussel-plum  stocks. 


light  rich  soil,  about  three  inches  apart,  ai 
coverc<l  four  inche.i  deep  with  fine  soil.  This 
is  indisi)eusal>le ;  for  when  the  soil  is  \v(\  in 
lumps  the  shoots  are  ot\cn  forced  into  a 
crooked  direction,  and  this  cau-aes  the  truiJt 
to  be  deformed,  and  unfit  to  become  a  fine 
tree.  When  the  surface  of  the  seed-Ix-d 
has  been  smoothed,  a  covering  of  rotten 
tanner's  bark,  or  leaf  mould,  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  must  be  laid  ujKin  it,  which  cwing 
light,  prevents  the  fruil-stones  from  being 
damaged  by  any  severity  of  winter.  At  the 
beginning  of  May  this  covering  of  bark  or 
leaves  must  be  rttlte<l  clean  otT  the  bed.  The 
stones  might  be  resened  till  spring  and  be 
60wn  at  the  end  of  March,  but  the  plants 
do  not  come  so  certainly  us  when  sown  in 
autumn.  An  atlditional  advantage  of  an 
autumn  sowing  is,  that  tlie  plants  eonie  up 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  curlier  thuu 
those  sown  in  spring;  consequently  the 
plants  become  vigorous  and  well  rooted  the 
first  year,  and  thereby  not  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  thaws  succeed- 
ing frost  in  the  following  winter. 

During  summer,  care  must  be  taken  to 
pull  up  all  weeds,  when  very  young,  for  if 
they  lie  allowed  to  get  strf>n"  helbre  pulling 
ont,  this  ojit-nition  is  apt  to  uijiire  the  roots 
of  the  .ilmiiiid  jilunis. 

When  almond  .stones  have  liecn  sown  in 

spring,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  approach 

of  the  gucccwling  winter  to  have  the  beds 

covered  with  rotten  tanner's  bark,  or  leaf 

mould,  scattering  it  un  inch  deep,  or  more, 

amongst  the  plants,  a  covering  which  will 

tend  to  prevent  the  plants  being  injured  or 

thrown  out  by  frost. 

I      In  the  second  spring  after  the  sowing,  the 

'  plimts  should  be  tiiken  up,  carefully  preserv- 

I  mg  all  the  fibrous  roots,  a  cure  wliich,  as 

tliey  are  but  sparingly  produced,  will  bees- 

I  sentiully  necessary.     Ihe   plants   must   lie 

I  trannplnnted  in  rows,  at  two  feet  apart,  row 

from  row,  ami  a  Ibfit  and  u  hulf  aistjuit  in 

I  the  rows.     Here  ehey  may  be   trained  to 

form  standiiriLs  half  standards,  or  dwarfs, 

and  be   regulated  anrl  prepared  either  fur 

widl  training  or  shrubbery  pluntutions.  For 

both  purpo.ses,  attention  will  be   rc<pnsito 

during  summer  and  winter,  to  thin  out  the 

branches,  reserving  oiUy  u  suitHble  number 

for  the  fnture  limbs  of' the  tree,  and  these 

so  fur  apart  thnt  they  may  not,  in  any  future 

stage  of  growth,  be  liable'to  rub  against  each 

other,  which  standard  trees  woidd  be  linbU; 

to ;  for  if  lliis  be  not  uvoided,  gum  would 

be  exuded  at  such  injured  ports,  and  the 

I  8pec<ly  de<-ay  of  llic  tree  be  the  consequence. 

Almond   'plants    intended     for     trttU»"Uftg 

/  agairvit  wtUhi  should  h«ve  some  stokes  fixeo. 

TV  NoiM*  of  tiw  Uft  aeaeun's  pmdiice  /  in  the  form  of  a  frcllin,  to  which  the  ItrancWs 

)v  xws  /a  October,  upon  a  bed  of  j  should  be  aecunal  in  a  proper  form,  so  v\wit 
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dwrmsy  be  suitctl  to  tbr  position  of  the 
wafi  oil  tlu'ir  final  removaL  (MiUrrt  Dic- 
tionary.) 

ALOES.  (WriK,  as  it  is  supposed.  Dr. 
Johnson  mys.  Snx.  klcpa.  John,  xix.  39.) 
A  inetiicinol  juice  extracted  not  from  the 
odorifeniuii,  but  the  common  aloes  tree, 
by  cnttinj;  the  leuvca  and  exposing  the  juice 
that  drops  I'roni  Ibem  to  the  tiun.  It  is  dis- 
UuguLihed  into  sux-otorine  and  rnbolline  or 
hone  aloes ;  tlie  first  i-i  so  cullf<l  tWiin  the 
island  of  Socotora ;  tlie  second,  liecauxe, 
being  coarse,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
use  of  farriers.  U  h  a  warm  and  strong 
cathartic.  (Tmltri  Joknton.)  In  vete- 
rinary medicine,  a  very  important  proihic- 
tion,  well  known  under  the  name  of  bitter, 
or  purging  aloe*.  It  is  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only  purgative  use<l  for  the  horse;  but 
as  far  ii«  regsnli  other  ijuadrupcds  we  could 
do  very  well  without  it.  Formerly  we  had 
choice  of  three  kinds,  the  Uarbadoes,  the 
C*|ie,  and  the  soootrine;  but  we  believe 
the  last  is  not  now  to  be  had.  AMiat  is  now 
flotd  in  the  sliops  fiir  socotrine  is  merely  a 
.tfompound  of  Barba<locs  and  Cape  aloes. 
The  Barbadoes  aloes,  as  being  safer,  more 
certain,  and  le«  irritating  io  its  operation, 
if  generally  preferred  in  veterinary  practice. 
We  arc  aware  that  Mr.  Percival  >.|K'aks  of 
tlie  Cape  aloes  as  being  as  eflicaciou.s  as  the 
other ;  "  and  this  I  say,^'  he  adds  "  although 
I  myself  am  at  present  in  the  pnictioe  of 
Hsins  the  Barbodoet." 

Ahiet  has  long  been  in  use  as  the  best 
pamtiTe  for  the  horse.  When  given  in 
•■fwaent  quantity  it  produces  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stoinach  and  bowels,  acting  more  eitpecially, 
howerer,  upon  the  lai^  wtestines  than  on 
the  tniall  intestines  or  on  the  stomach.  In 
moM  cases  it  reimires  about  twenty-four 
honn  U>  operate,  though  particular  cfrcum- 
»tonr«  mav  hasten  or  retard  it.  Mr.  Pcr- 
cival  «aTu  be  has  known  a  dose  of  phv?ic 
remain  sixty  hour*  Iwfore  it  operated.  "This 
(bows,"  he  addsi,  **  the  impolicy,  and  danger 
even,  of  administering  a  second  dose  of 
physic  at  an  interval  <if  le«s  than  three  or 
four  days  aAcr  the  first,  siip|i<i«ing  the  Utter 
not  to  have  taken  effocL." 

The  iMiui  dote  of  aloea  when  wanted  to 
BToduce  what  is  called yxAyoditiv,  varies  from 
Jbur  to  right  or  ten  dnwhms.  Except  in 
eertaio  iligaiw, or  in  pecnliar  constitutions, 
note  thu  ci^aboola  IWrer  bv  given,  even 
to  th«  rtrowgft  bone;  aad,  indeed,  in  by 
ftr  lb*  gnaiua  number  of  cmbi,  thi*  is  too 
■•dk«  An  uiHler-doae  will  <lo  no  harm 
wbatrrer ;  but  an  uvcr-d««e  may,  and  often 
doM  dtstruy  the  hinx>,  or  it  nay  leave  him 
hwoh  ■  Mate  that  bo  wiU  1*  an  in\«lid  for 


drachma,  with  proper  management,  art 
full  and  sufEciciit  dose  for  an  ordinarr 
die  or  carriage  horse.     Professor  Col« 
used  to  mention  a  horse  of  his  own 
used  to  be  purged  by  three  drachm*  of 
aloes;  "in  opposition  to  which,"  says 
Percival,  "  I  may  set  the  ctae  of  a  thoi 
bred  fiDy,  the  proiierty  of  Mr.  O'O 
at  Newmarket,  who  took,  under  every 
vantage  of  preparation,  fourteen  dracfaaf 
Borbadoes  to  produce  purging."     Tbeae 
anomalous  cases,  and  do  not  often 
We  have  heard  of  a  horse  that  was  uoi 
by  si.x   drachms   atU-r  fourteen    hoa 
given  without  effect.     Instead  of  ii 
the  dose  to  such  a  iliingerous  extent,  ift| 
better  to  try  some  other  purgative,     (r 
Pl-BGATIVES  and  PrBGUiO.) 

Small  doses  of  aloe*,  trom  one  to 
drachms,  are  often  given  merely  to  eri 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  of  the  hone  | 
I  still  smaller  doses  are  given  in  inl 
I  for  reducing  the  force  and  frequency  of 
I  pulse.     AMiile  they  do  so,  thev  at  the 
time  produce  nausea,  which  is  often 
I  dcsiraole. 

I  Mode  of  administering.  —  Aloes  m^ 
'  given  in  either  the  solid  or  disaolved 
I  The  former  has  advantagi-s  over  the 
;  Finely  |>owdere<l,  and  beat  up  wil 
simple,  such  as  synip,  soap,  flour  and 
or  honcv,  b1<x>s  forms  a  stiff  paste, 
I  when  rolleil  into  proper  shape,  may  be 

{Jaced  at  the  root  of  the  horse's  tongue, 
le  will  then  swallow,  without  tasting  it. 
is  not  so  easy  to  give  the  aloea  in  Ml' 
I  and  in  this  state  it  annoys  and  diaguit* 
I  patient:  part  of  the  solution  b  spilt 
I  wafted ;  and,  after  all,  no  advantage  Ot 
,  consequence  is  thereby  gained.     It  is 
I  the  solution  operates  ({uicker  than  in 
solid  form,  and  so  in  many  cases  it  does, 
,  not  always,  and  the  difference  is  but  trift 
If  the  requisite  quantity  of  aloes  be  ' 
with  two  drachms  of  ginger,  twodn 
flour,  and  four  drachms  of  hog's  Ian) 
oil,  it  will  di.«!>olv?,  by  the  heat  of  tb«' 
mach,  in  a  few  minutes. 
I       Effect*  of  Alon  on   Oxen,   Sheep, 
I  Dvgt.  —  Cattle  are  sometimes  grip«d 
I  have  their  bowels  slightly  relaxed  "     " 
I  but  enormous  doses  have  been  gi' 
out   producing  any  effect ;  and  as 
'  an  excellent  sulistitute  in  Epsom 
do  not  attempt  purgation  on  the  ox 
Sheep  si>pear  t"  1*  opially  unsi 
their  actnvi.    In  dnnn  frutn '" 
or  forty  grains,  the  dog  is  I  j^^l  by 

aloes  :'l>at  even  for  this   .«......,.  *>i  hart 

better  scents   in   castor  oil,  Epaean 
jalap,  and  calomel.    The  bog  is 
a  small  quantity  of  aloes :  but  itl* 


prolapsuii  of  the  veiit- 

Ctmptmid  tateiitre  of  aloes  u   mode  by 

digotiog  two  ounces  of  aloes  luid  one  ul' 

am  mjrri)  in  two  pints  of  npirits  of  wine 

br  fourteen  dar* ;  strain,  and  it  in  fit  for  iuh\ 

I  (MUler't  Dictionary  S) 

L  ALOES  TREE.     (^AquUnria  Maiiirmuin, 
wLoBMidi.)     A  lofty  trc«.s  which  has  uo  re- 
aum  tu  the  genus  Aloea. 

TWvcol  of  the  aloes  tree,  also  called 
■^  lice,  l^ne  aloea,  or  wood  aloes,  is  re- 
WM,  and  has  mn  UKrveable  aromatic  per- 
,  Ii  is  »o  tnuch  esteemed  in  the  Eiiat, 
tly  to  be  sold  for  its  weight  in 
tbe  btimt  in  censers  like  inceusc  It 
I  Ait  •ood-alf>cs  which  is  incntione<l  in  the 
Smyturet :  "^  Thjr  jxlants,"  says  Solomon, 
'mm  urctutnl  of  poine^Tmnates,  with  plca- 
■Bt  fruits ;  camphor,  with  .<pikcnurd ;  spike- 
vtri  and  aaSiron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon, 
*>lfa  ill  trees  of  frankincense ;  mvrrh  and 
^•■iVitK  an  the  chief  spices."  (Canticles, 
h.li.)  '•All  thr  caniienUi,''  says  David,  in 
if  PMas,  "  smeU  of  uyrrh,  and  aloei,  and 
earn.'*  Ckoraoer  introduces  it  more  than 
Moe  i»  a  WBiIar  manner. 


*  Ml  Aaaaw  ti  iSii  ■<<!  with  mjTrhe  and  Inrenw, 
wA  wmmm  wraoriDg  aloe*  sod  fttnnwnone 


y 


itik*  redolence."  Hemttdit  t^  Low. 

iipia  lie  aDades  to  the  bitterness  of  tlie 
i^ne  aloo^  tnta  which,  probably,  this  wood 
Ml  best  called  aloes: — 

-  TW  vwAU  Uun  thai  tbey  leUra  (all 
Aa  ttaa  «(TiD.  out  «f  caax-li  kind 
for  fmtnty  aa  U  ttfrne  aioa  or  gall." 

TVwhv  and  CrtutUr. 

The  Jesuit  Bussionaries  describe  the  aloes 
Irw  10  be  ■■  tan  as  an  oUre,  and  similar  !u  ' 
fata.  TVe  aarae  individual  furnishes  three 
Mft*  of  wood :  the  first  sort,  imme<liately 
vdn  (he  bark,  »  what  our  dealers  would 
la»  soft  wood,  ami  is  black,  compact,  and 
Witt:  it  ii  this  which  is  termed  eugle- 
««aL    T!  '  -ort,  found  next  to  the 

ri^  Willi .', ilarkish-coluiired, ami 

W  IJl^kt  a*   touch-wood;   this,  termed  ca- 
Inbonc,  or  calamba  wood  is  esnorte<l  to 
.  and  t(  esteemed  as  an  excellent  iH-r- 
bumiag  i&e  wax,  and  used  for  m»kin>! 
Hie  third  sort  is  what  our  denlci-A 
term  heart-wood.  Irine  next  the  pith : 
tenner)  tambac,  and  is  the  most  va-  \ 
of  all ;  but  If  rarely  to  lie  jirociircd 
evm  in  the  Kast,  the  other  wirts 
•old  tnatcad.     Must  authors,  in  pving 
t  of  this  tr<'<\  confound  its  pro- 
aliKt,  as  well  as 
i>f  fiardening .) 
I  -  of  (rrnaaus  of 
:e  are  several 
ii  niiiy  be  cultivated  to 
i't 


Alopemnaagreatit.  Slender fuxtail-grasa. 
(Alopecurus  myomriiiitei.  Curt.  Lond.) 
One  of  tlie  most  interior  species  of  this 
grass.  The  herbage  it  produces  is  com- 
paratively of  no  value  whatever.  It  apjiears 
to  be  leu  untouched  by  every  description 
of  cottle.  The  seed  is  produced  in  consi- 
derable abundance,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
('mailer  binls,  as  well  as  by  pheasants  and 
partridges.  'ITiis  annual  si)ecies  of  foxtail- 
grass  is  dist!n>;ui»heil  from  the  ]>erennial 
raeudow  foxtail  (Alouecunu  pratentit^  by 
the  total  wont  of  woolly  htiirs  on  the  spike, 
so  cons])icuoiis  in  that  of  the  A.  pralmis. 
Tlie  Kev.  G.  Swayne  observes,  that  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed  in  many  places  among 
wheat,  and  execrated  by  fanners  under  the 
name  of  bla<fk  bent. 

"  I  have  always,"  says  Mr.  Sinclair,"  found 
it  firevaleut  in  poor  soils  jiorticulurly  such 
as  had  been  exnausted  by  avaricious  crop- 
ping. It  is  most  diflicult  to  extirjmic 
when  once  in  ]iosses»ion  of  the  soil;  for  it 
sends  forth  flowering  culiii!<  during  the 
whole  suumier  and  autumn,  till  frost  arrests 
it;  so  ihot  it  can  bear  to  be  roiwatedly  cut 
down  in  one  season,  without  sutiering  essen- 
tially by  the  process.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  a  vain  and  unprofitable  labour  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  this  gi-ass  by  any  other 
means  than  the  upiKtsitu  to  that  which  gave 
it  possession  of  the  soil,  which  is  juilicious 
cropping.  To  return  land,  in  this  state,  to 
grass,  in  the  hupe  of  overcomin"  this  un- 

frofitablc  plant,  will  be  found  of  little  avail, 
have  w  i tiiesscil  this  jiractice,  and  the  slender 
foxtail,  instead  of  disappearing  in  these  in- 
stances, re-apj>eared  with  the  scanty  herbage, 
ond  in  greater  health  and  abundance.  'Ine 
soil  must  first  be  got  mU>  good  fiearl  hy  very 
moderate  and  jmllcious  cropping,  which  in- 
cludes the  proper  application  of  manure,  a 
skilful  rotation  of  crojw,  and  the  roost  pointed 
attention  to  the  destruction  of  weetb ;  which 
last  can  only  l>e  effected,  in  tliis  sense,  by 
adopting  the  drill  or  row  culture  for  tlie 
crops.  After  this,  the  land  may  be  returned 
to  grass  for  several  ycnrs  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  it  flowers  in  the  first  week 
of  July,  and  successively  till  October. 

Alopfcvru*  arundinacntf.     Kccd-likc  fox- 
tail-grass.    The  substiinco  of  the  culms  and 
leaves  of  this  grass  is  coarser  than  that  of 
the  Alopecunu  pralmsit;  and  the  root  is  s<i 
jjowerfidly  creeping  os  to  render  its  intro- 
duction into  arable  land  a  malter  of  great 
I  caution.    ITie  produce  and  nutritive  powers 
'  are  very  considerable :  it  is  an  earlv  grass, 
producing  culms  at  an  early  ])eriiHl  of  the 
spring,  and  conliiiuing  to vi-getatevi-rorously 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.    It  caiinut 
be  rei'ommcnded  as  a  constituent  of  j>en«a- 
nent  pasture ;  but  as  a  grass  to  cuUiva\c  \>7 
(9  3 
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itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  green  food,  or 
fur  hty,  it  offers  advantages  in  the  superior 
produce  and  nutritive  powers  above  stated. 
It  ijiTows  stronger,  and  attains  to  a  greater 
Leiglit,  than  tliu  A.  Taunionxetuu ;  but,  owing 
to  the  roots  spreading  wide,  being  large, 
and  requiring  a  conseciuent  greater  supplj 
of  nourishment  from  the  soil,  tlie  produce 
stands  thinner  and  proves  less  weighty  than 
the  crops  aflbrdcd  by  that  variety.  It 
flowers  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  con- 
tinues to  produce  flowering  culms  until  the 

itumn. 

AloprciinubidbotiugeniculatuM.  Bulbous- 
rooted,  knee-jointed,  foxtail-gross.  The 
produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  this  peren- 
nial grass  are  so  inconsiderable  as  to  jus- 
tify a  conclusion  that  it  is  comparatively  of 
no  use  to  the  ogrii^ulturist.  1  have  found 
it  but  seldom  In  a.  wild  state.  It  graws  on 
a  soil  of  a  drier  nature  than  the  fibrous- 
rooted  variety,  to  be  spoken  of  hereaAer. 
When  raised  from  seed  on  a  moist  soil,  it 
still  retains  the  bulbous  root,  which  goes 
the  length  to  prove,  that  if  it  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct uptciet,  it  is  at  least  a  permanent  va- 
riety. 

Alopecurus  genicidatut.  Knee-jointed 
foxtail-graaa.  fhere  are  two  varieties  of 
this  species  of  foxtail-grass :  the  present, 
which  is  by  far  the  more  common,  is  distin- 
guished from  ihe  other  by  its  fibrous  root 
and  greater  size ;  the  less  common  variety 
has  a  bulbous  root.  The  A.  hiJboau  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  bulbous-rooted 
variety  of  the  knee-jointed  sjH^cies,  by  its 
upright  culms,  which  want  the  knce-jomted 
form  so  conspicuous  in  the  culms  of  the 
former.  {Sw.  JEngl.  Flora.)  It  is  a  perennial, 
and  grows  commonly  in  surface  drains,  and 
at  the  i-iilronce  of  cattle  ponds,  particularly 
where  Ihe  soil  is  clayey.  It  dix's  not  appear 
to  be  eaten  with  much  relish  by  cither  cows, 
horses,  or  sheep.  Its  nutritive  powers  ore 
not  considerable,  and  its  sub-aquatic  natural 
place  of  ip-owth  excludes  any  re<'oinmcn- 
diilion  of  It  for  cultivation.  Howers  in  the 
first  week  of  June,  and  during  the  summer. 

Alnpecuriu  prateiuit.  Meadow  foxtail- 
grass.  This  grass  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
mo«t  parts  ol  Europe,  from  Italy,  through 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  to  Demuonc, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

I'nder  the  best  management.,  it  does 
not  attain  to  ito  fullest  productive  powers 
fn>ui  seed  tiH  four  yearn;  hence  it  is  in- 
ferior %i>  the  cock's-ioot  grass  for  the  pur- 
puaea  tff  ultimate  cropping,  and  to  many 
other  graiaes  besidea.  The  herbage,  how- 
ever, contains  more  nutritive  matter  than 
that  of  the  cock's-foot,  tliough  the  weight  of 
j^nua  pro<]uixti  m  oncsonson  is  considerably 
Am.  ft  Uirlrca  well  uadvr  irrigation,  keep- 
SS 
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ing  poggessioD  of  tho  crowns  of  tlie  :  _ 
and  IS  strictly  permanent.  Sheep  are  ' 
fond  of  it:  when  combined  with  wt 
clover  only,  the  second  season  on  a 
loom,  it  is  sullicient  for  the  support  of  I 
couple  of  ewes  and  Lunbs  per  acre. 
only  tiirives  in  perfection  on  lands  of 
intermediate  nuality  as  to  moisture 
drync.s.H,  and  also  Ix'uig  somewhat 
attaining  to  its  full  productive  ttXLtt 
some  other  grosses,  its  merits  hav 
misunderstood  in  many  instances; 
others,  as  in  the  alternate  busbaodrj,  it  1 
been,  by  some  persons,  set  aside  alt  _ 
In  many  rich  natural  pastures,  it  constit 
the  principal  gross.  Though  not  so 
adapted,  therefore,  for  the  alt< 
bandry,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
permanent  pasture,  and  should  neve 
u  less  proportion  than  one  eighth  of  any  i 
mixture  of  diiTerent  grasses  prciMired  for  i 
purpose :  its  merits  demand  tliis,  wbe 
m  resj)t>ct  to  early  growth,  produce, 
tive  qualities,  or  permanency.  It  f 
observed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne, 
Gramiiui  Paxciui,  a  work  which  c 
much  valuable  information  on  the 
of  grasses,)  that  nearly  two-third* 
seed  is  constantly  destroyed  by  insect* : 
conling  to  my  experiments,  this  evil  n 
be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  suflering  tKt 
first  culms  of  the  season  to  carry  the  seriL 
It  flowers  in  April,  May,  and  June,  occonl* 
ing  OS  it  may  have  been  depasture*!  eariicT 
or  later.  Seed  ripe  In  June  and  July,  •£• 
cording  to  the  season  of  flowering.  11 
meadow-foxtail  constitutes  part  of  lie  [ 
duce  of  all  tLe  richest  pasture*  I  have  i 
amincd  in  Lincolnshire,  Devonshire,  i 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  In  Mr.  Went 
celebrated  pastures  at  Creslcw  I  fou 
more  prevalent  tlion  in  those  of  Deton 
and  Lmcolnshire. 

Experiments  tend  to  prorc  that  there  I 
neariy    thn-e-fourths    of    produce    grea 
from  a  clayey   loam  than  from  a  silic" 
sandy  soil,  and  tliut  the  gra-u  from  t ' 
soil  is  of  comparatively  less  value 
proportion  of  3  to  2.     The  culms  |ir 
on  the  sandy  soil  arc  deficient  in 
and  in  every  rc»i>ecl  smaller  than  lliul 
tlie  clayey  loam ;   which  satiafarti 
counts  for  the  difference  in  the  qua 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  e«)ual 
titles  of  the  grass.     It  is  not  the 
and  rankncn  of  the  grass  that  indioa 
fitness  of  the  soil  for  its  growth,  but 
number  and  quality  of  the  culm 
pro|>ortionttl  value   in   which   the  _ 
the  latter-math  exceeds  that  of  th*  I 
ing  crop  is  as  4  to  3 ;  a  ilitTcrvnce  i 
appears  extraordinary  when  the  qua 
flowering  culms  is  considerc-d.     In  the . 
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adbrvfUM  the  proportional  dif- 
:  it  sliD  greater,  the  Inttcr-inutb  being 
I*  <ke  flmrering  ciop  in  nulriment.  nearly 
M  9  to  4.  In  the  Poa  tririalis  thej  are 
tifui ;  but  in  all  the  Uter-floworing  gnioe* 
IM  lisTe  culms  resembling  those  of  the 
■adow-foxtafl  and  sweet-scente<i  venial, 
lie  giTSter  proportional  value  i«  alwaya,  on 
the  taaltnry,  found  in  the  grsM  of  the 
IrwMJiift  trap.  Whatever  the  cause  maj 
k^  k  M  rrident  that  the  Ion  gustained  by 
tAiag  dteae  Mia»cj  at  the  time  of  flowering 
ii  iiarfiliialitf  In  ordinary  caaes,  thu 
bmieBS  in  practice,  becauae  theae 
penect  their  aeed  abont  the  season 
■kea  h^-harrot  generally  commences,  on- 
km  «we  tke  pAsture  has  been  stocked  till 
•  iMe  ptriod  in  the  spring,  which  cannot,  in 
Itti  respect,  be  prrodoctive  of  any  ultimate 
bat  rather  loss.  The  nropor- 
:  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the 
ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of! 
■g  M  as  S  to  2.  The  guperiority  of 
lb  piaawee  from  a  light  loam  over  that 
I  a  danfcjr  loil  is  as  4  to  3. 

Ttaalomeiuu.  Tounton'g 
'  CntaB-graas.  This  holds  a  middle 
the  AlopecurUM  pratfiuis 
aaA  ^isynaias  omwiiwimu.  The  lanceo- 
late, stnagi  recd-like  leaves,  and  powerful 
iimaUg  root  of  the  A.  anaidittactui,  at  first 
4gh^  akui  growing,  distinguish  it  from 
cvtl^  Mfcar  species  of  Aiepecwnu.  The 
straaglT-rtbbea  lower  leaves  of  the  A.  Tauti- 
iMimnt,  with  its  slightly,  though  evidently 
nwpiaK  root*,  in  like  manner,  when  grow- 
iag.  dklmgiilA  it  from  the  A.  pratetuii  and 

HbefeOowing  comparison  of  the  nutritive 
pMitn  of  KHoe  other  species  of  grass  with 
da  ALrpeeuntt  TmaUanimnt  may  be  satis- 
fctory  :  — 

Nutr.  msttiT  from 
64  An.  of  gmu, 
oi.    tr. 
Jk^  arwtdimarau,  at  the  time  the 
sctd  i*  ripe,  from  ('beam,  Surrey. 
(W.  p.  Taunton's,  Esq.)        -        -    3  10 
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Alap.  anmdinaeetu,  produce  of  the 
grass  garden,  Wobam,  at  the  time 
the  grass  was  in  flower 

Alop.  TaunUmirnM,  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  from  the  produce  of  the 
grass  garden        .... 

Ahjp.  pratepiis,  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe         ..... 

T\ilictim  elongalum,  ditto 

Fcttuca  hcUrophyUa,  varioos-leaved 
fescue,  produced  on  Cheam  farm    . 

The  superior  productiveness  of  this  griLss 
throughout  the  season,  fumijihing  very  early 
and  late  herbage,  equal  to  the  very  best 
species,  are  properties  which  recommend  it 
very  highly  for  permanent  nasturc,  in  com- 

ry  with  other  kinds  particularly  adnpted 
the  purpose.  The  roots  although  only 
slightly  creeping,  yet  seem  to  forbid  any 
recommcndiition  of  the  plant  for  the  alternate 
husbandry  for  permanent  pasture.  However, 
this  habit  is  here  of  advantage,  as  securing 
the  extension  and  ctnitinuonce  of  the  plant 
without  the  serious  objection  of  impoverish- 
ing the  soil  by  the  unprofitable  production 
underground  of  vegeUible  matter,  which 
occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  powerful  creep- 
ing roots  of  Poa  prateiuin,  Triticum  rrpnu, 
Ifolctu  moUu,  &c.  Should  the  seed  of  this 
species  prove  obnoxious  to  the  some  dis- 
eases as  the  seed  of  tlie  A.  pratensis  (wliich 
I  suspect  will  orove  to  l>e  the  ciuie)  the 
slight  creeping  nabit  of  the  roots  will  add 
to  the  comparative  value  of  this  new  species, 
as  allowing  of  it.s  cullivatiiiii  with  more  cer- 
tainty of  su(?(regs  and  siiiuller  cost,  tlmu  the 
general  defects  of  seed  in  the  A.  pratenxit 
permits  in  its  cultivation.  It  comes  into 
flower  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  con- 
tinues to  emit  flowering  culms  until  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

The  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  Uie 
several  species  of  Ahpecunu,  may  easily  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  analyti- 
cal classification  {Sinclair' t  Uori.  Gram.)  : — 
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bullfinch.  1(1841)  been  published  by  Mr.  Williani 
I  of  Peruvian  Walton,  from  whose  work  I  gather  the  fol- 
.11  into  this  lowing  interesting  facts  :  — "  ^\^len  the 
ive  been  re-  |  Spanish  adventurers  under  Pizarro  CTO*se»\ 
.-.It  "  Memoir  "  I  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  reached 
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Bbores  of  the  Pacific,  they  bent  tbcJr  »V< 
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tow&r<Is  Peru,  and  arriTing  there  found  the 
inhaliitnnts  in  pos^ssion  of  two  domestic 
animiilis  the  beauty  and  utility  of  which 
excilcJ  their  admiration.  They  also  ascer- 
tained that  two  others,  alike  in  specie*, 
although  varying  in  prnijorties,  exLited  in  a 
wild  state.  Struck  with  the  analogy,  and 
always  disposed  to  see  objects  of  comparison 
with  the  pro<lucti(>n»  of  their  own  land,  the 
Spaniards  culled  this  new  breeil  of  cattle 
Cameroa  de  la  tierra,  or  country  sheep,  and 
in  their  use  of  them  imitate<l  the  natives. 
Acosta,  one  of  the  earliest  tuitiindistg  who 
ciubarkcd  for  the  New  World,  wrote  an 
account  of  these  interesting  animals,  derived 
from  |)cnonal  observation ;  and  that  account, 
which  mode  its  appearance  in  1590,  is  per- 
haps the  best  ever  penned.  lie  says  (tfu- 
toria  Natural  y  Moral  tie  lot  Iiutiai,  lib.  iv. 
c.  41.),  "There  is  nolhiiiB  in  Peru  more 
useful,  or  more  valuable,  than  the  country 
shec|i  calle<l  llamas,  and  they  are  as  eco- 
nomical as  (hey  are  profitable.  From  them 
tlie  natives  obtain  both  UhmI  and  clothing, 
as  we  do  in  Kurope  from  sheeji,  and  l>esidea 
use  theia  as  beasts  of  bunlen.  They  require 
no  e.X|)Cn9e  in  either  shoeing,  paiisaildles, 
bridles,  or  even  barley,  serving  their  masters 
gratuitously,  and  being  satisGe<l  witli  herb- 
age ^>icked  up  on  the  wastes.  Thus  did 
ftovidcnce  provide  the  Peruvians  with 
sheep  and  beasts  of  btu-dcn,  united  in  the 
same  animal,  and  on  account  of  their  poverty 
seems  to  have  wi.shed  that  tliey  should  en- 
joy this  advantage,  free  from  expense,  as 
pastures  in  the  highlands  arc  abundant. 
These  sheep  are  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
the  one  called  paco  bears  a  heavy  fleece  of 
wool,  while  the  otliers  have  only  a  short 
coat,  and  arc  better  adapted  for  carrying 
burdens.  They  have  a  long  neck,  similar 
to  the  camel,  and  this  they  require ;  for  lieing 
tall  anil  upright,  thev  M«nd  in  need  of  an 
elongatwl  ne<k  to  reach  their  foo<l.  The 
colours  of  both  animals  vary,  some  being 
entirely  white,  otliers  entirely  black,  and 
occiuionally  inu^y-colouivd.     The  meat  is 

fro<><I ;  that  ot  the  fawn  is  best  and  most  ilc- 
Icatc,  altliough  the  Indians  u.se  it  siiaringly, 
tlieir  i)rinfi[)al  objwt  in  rearing  this  breed 
of  cattle  iK'ing  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
wool  for  clothing  and  of  its  ser»-ices  to  carry 
kh-uls.  Tlic  wool  they  were  a(-custome<l  to 
s^iln  and  weave  inf'i  garmentjs,  one  of  their 
knids  of  cloth,  eallc<l  huiura,  licinu;  coarse, 
and  in  more  general  use ;  while  the  other, 
known  by  ihc  name  ofrumlii,  was  of  a  finer 
•nd  more  delicate  qualitv.  Of  the  latter 
llii'v  utill  Miuke  mantles,  tuhle-covers,  quilts, 
antl  various  articles  of  ornamental  dn.<M, 
which  are  durable,  anil  have  a  gloaa  npon 
them,  a«  if  partly  made  of  silk.  Their 
moda  of  weaving  u  peculiar  to  thcmselve*, 
88 


I  each  side  of  the  web  being  alike ;  nor  i 

I  whole  piece  is  it  possible  to  diseoTcr  aj 
even  thread  or  a  knot.  The  Peruvian  i 
or  emperors,  kept  experienced  maatert  ( 
teach  the  art  of  making  the  cumin,  or  sup 
fine  cloth,  the  principal  port  of  whom 
sided  in  the  district  of  Capai'^ca,  wh 
they  had  jiiiblic  establishments.,  and  wid 
the  ni<l'of  plants  gave  to  it  various  coloon^ 
bright  and  lasting.  The  men  and 
ill  the  highlands  were  mostly  manufactu 
having  i<M>m3  in  their  own  houses,  wli 
precluded  the  necessity  of  going  to  : 
to  purchase  clothing." 

"  Tlie  Indians  still  possess  large  dror 
consisting  of  400,  or  1000  head  each,  wh' 
they  load,  and  with  them  fierlbrra  jour 
travelling  like  a  siring  of  mules  and  ca 
wine,  coca,  com,  ehuiio,  (a  nutritive 
made  from  potatoes,  first  frozen  and 
wards  reduced  to  powder,)  (piicksilv 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  and 
pe<-ially  that  which,  of  uU  others,  is  I 
valuable,   viz.  silver,  ingots  of  wh' 
bear  from  Potosi   to  Arica,   a  dist 
seventy   leagues,   as  they  formerly  did 

I  Arequlpa,  more  than  twice  as  far.     ^"^ 
have  I  been  astonished  at  seeing  thei«^ 
carrying   1000   or   2000  ingots, 
more  (ban  300,000  ducats,  journeying  i 
on  with  no  other  guard  than  a  few  Ind 
who  chiefly  served  to  load  and  unloail. 
at   most,   two   or   three   SpaniartU.     IT 
sleep  in  the  o|icn  country ;  and  though  I 
journey  Lt  long,  and  the  pr»ilecti<iii  anurd 
80  extremely  weak,  no  part,  of  the  hilvar  j 
ever  missing.     The  load  usually  carried  ^ 
each  animal  is  from  four  to  six  arrvlxu  (« 

I  arroba   has   twenty-five   llw.);   and  if 
journey  is  long  they  do  not  travel  heyt 

I  three  or  four  leagties  per  day.     The  dnv 
have  their  known  resting-places,  where  th 
find    pasture   and   water,  and  on   arriviq 
tliere,  unload,  pitch  the'ir  tents,  light  a  (^ 
and  dress  their  own  food,  while  the 
of  their  burdens  are  turned  out  lonae." 
He  ttirther  remarks  that  the  flesh  oft 
animals  was  jerkeil  and  made  intor 
or,  as  the  f»paniard>  call  it,  ceeina, 
kept  (jikmI  for  a  consiilerable  time, 
in   very  general  rcipiesf.     '"  lioih 
he  says,  "  are  acewntomrd  to  a  ctM 
aiul  tkrire  beft  in  the  highland*.     Of! 
it  hapfM>n  tliat  they  are  covere<l  will 
and  sparkling  with  icicles,  and  vet 

'  and  contented."     Speaking  of  tlie 
the  same  author  ob.serves  that  they  are  \ 
and  timid,  inhabiting  the  puma,  or  i 
clifls,  and  are  a(Fe«.'ted  by  neither 
■now.     To  this  he  odds  that  they  i 
garious,  extremely  fleet,  and  that  on  i 
a  traveller,  or  beast  of  the  foivst,  tKa^  i 
awar,   eollccting  and  driving  tlieir 
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He  Airther  miGniu  that  the 
I  wool  i<  •>  soA  ■»  silk,  made  into  fine 
tUtIb,  aati  requires  no  ilyeinj;  i  adding,  that 
■■BT  uBnuin  mbo  cosftiderMl  it  medicinally 
mmi  m  cmm of  pains  in  the  loins  and  other 
faiU  of  die  hodj,  in  consequence  of  which 
tWjr  had  mUimwjs  in«ile  of  it. 

uoB  OsiiiUfi  de  U  Vega,  a  nati%-e  of 
Pcim,  w«s  tbe  next  Spaniard  of  not*;  who 
the  ConaerM  <ie  la  iierra,  and 
I  ans  his  leading  remarks : — "  The 
I  aoiiuAls  whirh  God  was  pleased  to 
iifn,  cnnjfeniui  to  their 
Atncta  SI  "-m  in  (ti.<f>o$ition,  aro 

m  mtlllllii  tiiMt  a  chihl  mu}'  guide  them, 
■awptftfenlarlj  those  accustomed  to  bear  ' 
^■■1m»      Generally  lliey  arc  called  Uanias,  ! 
urf  the  ke«|i«r  Uamia-mukee.     As  a  distinc-  | 
Dca,  lh» Uigi  I  kind  is  called  hwmacu-llama,  I 
ovii^  lo  its  reaembling  the  wild  one  of  that 
UMs,  fiiMB  wliich  it  only  differs  in  colour, 
ik  1MM   breeds  beiifg  teen  of  all   hues,  ' 
■iBCM  the  wild  ones  have  only  one,  and 
(hit  is  a  Uglit  brown.     The  height  of  the 
'  r  breeds  is  tlut  of  a  deer,  and  to  no 
,  jta  tbejr  be  likened  so  justly  as  the 
,  laBtpdag  that  iLcy  are  smaller  and  | 
RWoach  OD  the  back.    The  skin  was  | 
tteeped    in   tallow,   in   order   to  i 
lit,  sAcr  which  the  Indians  used  it 
,  but  the  leather  not  licing  tanned, 
t  obliKcd  to  go  barefooted  in  rainy 
Of  It  the  Spaniards  now   moke 
girtha,  and  cruppers  for  saiUlIos. 
■M  formerly  serred  to  bear  loads 
iCnaeo  tn  the  mines  of  Potosi,  in  droves 
«f  WO  or  1000,  each  animal  carT)-ing  three 
<r  fear   amtita*.      The   paco   was   chiefly 
ntaod  Car  its  flesh,  but  more  especially  for 
ib  wvol,  kmg,  but  excellent,  of  wliich  the 
■Mivvi  OUKM    chttha,   and    gave  to  tbem 
boBtifid  aiKl  nercr-fadlng  coloun." 

7W  PeruTian  sheep  are  peculiar  to  that 
ftt  of  Soinh  Ann"nca,  bordering  on  the 
I-  from  the  equator  be- 
pricom,  that  long  and 
I  mountains  known  as  the 
Alcin^  this  nio-ssivc  pile 
of  temperature  may 
gradatii'iu.  Below 
strip  of  land,  washed  bv 
At  sea,  where  the  beat  is  intense  and  it 
•"■r  rains,  but  where,  owing  tti  heavy  dews 
■Jlilllilion  from  the  mountains,  vegetation 
ii  larnriant  and  on  eternal  spring  reigns. 
i*  (MM  aacieada,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
^■qgai  and  new  pUota  appear ;  but  no 
wtasr  ore  tbe  middle  somnuts  gained,  and 
IW  mm  hat  loot  his  power,  than  those  cold 
■d  ier  rerioos  rioe  up,  one  above  the  other, 
dad  or  ue  natiTes  ptaua,  which  are  again 
tamprna  with  rodcv  crests,  broken  by  deep 
ad  mgKou  obaams,  and  presenting 
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a  wilderness  of  crags  and  cliffs  never  trodden 

by  the  human  fociUf  eji,  and  never  darkcncil, 

except  by  a  pa.s8ing  cloud,  or  iJie  eagle's 

j  wing.     In  this  land  of  nii.st  and  sjiow,  or 

I  rather   in   the  hollows  which  surround   it, 

,  feed  the  guanaco  and  vicuna,  at  on  elevation 

of  12,000  or  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

tlie  sea  ;  while  in  the  lower  regions,  sfretcJi- 

j  iug  immediately  under  the  snowv  lielt,  and 

,  where    tlio   Indian    fixes   his   abode    at    a 

height  from  8000  to  12,000  feel,  may  be 

seen  pasturing  those  (locks  of  llamas' and 

alpacas  which  constitute   his   delight,   and 

at  the  same  time  tbe  princi^ml  port  of  his 

property. 

Here,  amidst  broken  and  precipitous  peaks, 
on  the  parapets  and  projecting  leilge-s  slightly 
covere<i  with  earth,  or  in  the  volleys  lijrmed 
by  the  mountain  ridges,  like  the  Pyrcnean 
cnamois,  the  llama  and  alpaca  pick  up  a 
precarious  subsistence  from  the  mosses,  li- 
chens, tender  shrubs,  and  grassy  plants  nhich 
make  their  appearance  as  the  snow  recedes; 
or,  descending  lower  down,  revel  in  tlie  pa- 
jtmaltf,  or,  as  they  are  cidle<l  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  ichualei — natural  nieoilows 
of  the  ichu  plant,  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
tame  and  wild  kinds.  Thus  the  hand  of 
man  never  prepares  food  for  cither  species 
— both  reaciily  find  it  on  tlicir  native  moun- 
tains. Besides  the  extremes  of  cold,  these 
animals  have  c(iuall  v  to  endure  the  severities 
of  a  damp  atmospfiere,  for  wliile  below  it 
^ddom  nuns,  in  the  summer  month?,  when 
evajKiration  from  the  »ca  is  abundant,  clouds 
collect,  and  being  driven  over  the  lower 
valleys  bv  strong  winds  from  the  south  and 
west,  and  condensed  bv  the  cold,  Inirst  on 
the  highlands,  where  llie  rain  falls  in  tor- 
rents, amidst  the  most  awful  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Ilowever  bleak  and  damp  the  situation, 
little  does  it  matter  for  an  iiniiiial  rwiuiriiig 
neither  fold  nor  monger,  and  living  m  wild 
and  desolate  places,  where  the  tender  is  often 
obliged  to  collect  the  dun"  of  his  (l<K:k  to 
serye  as  fuel  for  himself.     Although  delteute 
in  appearance,  the  nlpaen  is,  pcrlmp.«,  ime  uf 
the  nardicst  aniuuUa  of  the  creation.     His 
abstinence  has  alreadv  Ix-en  noticed.   Nature 
has  provide<l  him  with  a  thii-k  skin  an<l  a 
warm  ileece,  and  as  he  never  jwrsplres,  like 
the  orilinarv  sheep,  he  is  not  so  »us<'eptible 
of  cold.     There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity 
to  smear  his  coat  with  tar  and  butter,  as  the 
farmers  arc  obliged  to  tlo  with  their  flot-ks 
in  Scotland,  a  process  which,  besides  being 
troublesome  and  cxpen.«ivc.  injures  the  wool, 
as  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  moke  into  white  goods, 
nor  will  it  take  light  and  bright  colours. 
In  the  severest  winter  the  alpaca  asks  no 
extra  care,  and  his  teeth  being  well  adapte<l 
to  crop  the  rushes  and  coarse  grass  ViV\i 
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which  our  moors  abound,  he  will  be  sntisficMi 
with  the  refuse  left  ujion  thera.  In  a  won!, 
he  would  live  where  sheep  muM  be  in  dan- 
ger of  stiirving. 

The  importations  of  sheep's  wool  from 
Peru  into  Liverpool,  principaily  alpaca,  have 
steadily  advanced  since  the  article  became 
known  to  the  manuftt<"turiT,  — tlie  beat  proof 
of  ils  worth.  In  1835  they  amounted  to 
8000  bales;  in  1836,  to  12,800;  in  1837, 
to  17,500;  in  1838,  to  25,765;  in  1838,  to 


ALTHEA  FRUTEX. 

34,543 ;  and  in  1840,  to  34,224 — more  I 

quiulrupted  in  six  years. 

In  the  Custom  House  returns,  it  is  to  I 
resetted  that  alpaca  wool    is   not 
guished  from   the  ordinary  kindu  arri* 
from  Peru.     The  total  imimrta  for 
five  years  of  nil  shcep'.x  wool,  distina 
from  Peru  (inctiidin<;  idpaca)  and  oti 
and  also  of  red,  or  vicuna  wool,  to_ 
raw  and  thrown  silks,  and  goat's  hair  < 
and  mohiur  yam,  ore  here  subjoined :  — ^ 


Sheep's  wool : 
From  Peru     - 
Other  part*    - 

Total      - 

Red  Wool : 

From  Peru     • 
Other  part*    • 

ToUl       - 

Raw  silk 
Thrown  silk 
GoaU' hair  or  wool 
Mohair  yam 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

lbs. 

953,974 
63,284,677 

Ihs. 

I,!)U,137 

46,464,957 

lbs. 

2,30,3,794 

50,289,846 

lbs. 
a.M.MOO 

55.228,349 

lbs. 

a,762.4S»^ 

46,630,638 

64,238,651 

48,379,094 

52,593,640 

57,37.3,453 

49,393,077 

1,248 
78 

614 

S94 
421 

4,465 
2,003 

7,»4« 
34,977. 

1.326 

614 

715 

6.468 

42.3IT 

4,4.53,081 

396,660 

1,117,629 

89,298 

4,140,481 

231,203 

602,373 

29,199 

3,458,959 

265,130 

942,770 

20,546 

3,746,248 

225,268 

992,188 

13,645 

3,756,841 

288,994 

»89,SS7 

S,6«4 
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With  regard  to  the  number  of  these  sheep 
now  in  England,  and  their  capability  of 
being  naturulLied,  Mr.  Walton  axlds,  "  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Fariogdon,  ha<l  a  pair  of  llamas 
sent  to  him  from  Peru  twenty  years  ago, 
and  fed  them  as  sheep  are  usually  fed,  with 
hay  and  turnips,  in  the  winter.  From  liis 
own  exp<'rience  he  found  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly hardy  and  very  long-lived.  He 
increased  his  stock,  and  has  actually  had  six 
females  at  a  time  which  have  had  young  ones. 
Of  these  very  few  have  died.  "The  numlwr 
of  Peruvian  sheep  in  the  kingdom  at  pre- 
sent (July,  1841)  may  be  estimated  thus:  — 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Knowsley  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire, sixteen;  Marquisof Breadalbane, one; 
Duke  of  Aluntrose,  three ;  Earl  Fitrwilliom, 
one  ;  Zoological  Uardens,  Phceuix  Park, 
Dublin,  six ;  ditto,  Regent's  Park,  two ;  J. 
J.  Hegan,  Esq.,  Harrow  Hall,  Cheshire, 
seven ;  Charles  Tayleure,  Esii.,  Parkficld, 
near  Liveqiool,  five;  John  Eilwards,  Esq., 
Pyc  Nest,  Halifax,  six ;  Mr.  Stephenson, 
Oban,  six ;  Wm.  Bennett^  Es<^i.,  twelve ; 
Mr.  Cross,  Surrey  Zoolt^cal  Ganlcns,  one ; 
Mr,  Atkins,  Zoou>gical  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
tliree;  and  in  travelling  caravans,  four  — 
total  seventy-nine.  Lately  six  more  ar- 
rivcfl  in  Liverpool.  The  existence  of  this 
number  aiuoog  us,  supported  by  their  healthy 
ap|>canu>ce,  as  reported  to  me  from  every 
(]uart«r  where  I  luve  been  able  to  inititote 
ijiijuirios,  is  4  better  proof  of  the  capacity 
90 


of  Andes  sheep  to  adapt  themselves  to  1 
cJimntc,  than  any  further  arguments  or « 
cidalions  which  1  couM  ndducc." 

ALTERATIVE  MEUICLNES.    In  I 
riery,  ore  such  medicines  as  poasea  a  [ 
of  changing  the  constitution,  without 
sensible  increase  or.  diminution  of  the  1 
ral  evacuations. 

ALTERNATE  HU.SBANDRY. 
sort  of  management  of  forms,  which  has  1 
part  in  the  st«tc  of  gnus  or  sward,  while  t 
'  other  is  under  the  plough,  so  as  to  be  1 
ble  of  being  changed  as  there  nur  be  ( 
oasion,  or  a.s  the  nature  of  the  lands 
require.      This   system   of 
supposed  to  lessen  the  expense 
and  keep  the  land  more  clean.     (See^ 
nANnBr!) 

ALTILE  A  OFFICIN  AIJS.  See  1 
Maijxjw. 

ALTHEA  FRUTEX.     (Lrt.  HO 
Syriaau.)     This  is  a  very  beautiful  " 
shrub,  but  it  does  not  throw  out  its  1 
till  the  middle  of  June.     It  is  a  nativ4| 
Levant,  Syria,  and  North  America, 
grows  wed    in    any  loose  soil.     It 
through  August  and  September.     Thers  I 
four  varieties.    One  bear*  pale  nurjilc  fln 
with  dark   l)ottoras;   a  second  variety 
brii^t  purple  flowers  with  block  hot) 
a  toirdoears  white  flowers  with  purple  1 
toms,  and  the  fourth  has  varicgMted  f 
with  dark  bottoms.    The  flower  grows 
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of  tba  last  jvt»  wood  as  well  u  on 
jtar'a  wood.  It  rencbni  from  oix 
to  MB  feet  higli.  Propagate  from  nhhI,  or 
6oai  «'»«««JiNf«  and  layers.  Seed  pmduce* 
At  iBia<  pTantn  It  may  be  wwn  in  the 
MB  pound,  and  the  young  ulaul«  appear 
■i  ^oae  year.  Thia  ihnib  u  a  beautllul 
toattpaidena.  If  tbefroau pinch 
late  miola,  cat  below  them  m  the 
■nag  fcOovng;  they  will  afaoot  afresJi.  (A. 
JriwMm.) 

ALTITUDE.  (Lax.  altitudo,  from  aitus, 
Ugh.)  la  ▼'qgetable  phyaiologr,  altitude 
«r  ilinliiai  at  surface  abore  the  level  of  the 
aoa  ■  eqmTalent  to  a  receding,  whether 
antfc  or  (Outh,  from  the  line  of  the  equator, 
COO  feet  of  attitude  being  thought  to  be 
mul  to  a  degree.  Hence  it  futlows  thut 
mtmitOm  of  dimate,  and  conaequenlly  all 
Twwrira  of  v^etaUe  habitat,  may  vnht 
ma  in  the  ame  ladtade,  merely  by  means 
if  cuiatj  ia  the  altitnde  of  the  spot.  This 
Mi  fimad  br  Toomefort  to  be  litcrully  the 
fatt,  darioc  aia  trsTela  in  Asia.  At  the  foot 
tt  Mdcnt  Aiarat  he  met  with  plants  peeu> 
Gv  to  Aniwitia;  above  these  lie  mul  with 
pfaati  which  are  found  also  in  France ;  at  a 
irdt  0ta(v  height  be  found  himself  sur- 
wilh  aaidi  aa  grow  in  Sweden,  and 
dc  Naait,  with  ouch  aa  vegetate  in  the 
Baron  llumboldl,  in  hii  ' 
fKutmHi<t,  gives  lu  a  similar  ac-  | 
aevenu  zonea  of  vegetation  | 
a  a  kewht  of  3730  yards  on  the 
Mount  Tenerifle.  Ibe  first  zone 
of  vines,  extending  from  the 
olHlhe  ocean  to  a  height  of  from  400 
(•  610  ywda,  well  cultivated,  and  produc- 
ba  4mc  treea,  plantains,  olives,  viue«,  ami 
aaaL  The  aeooDd  zone  is  the  region  uf 
\mmk,  axtdMiing  from  about  600  to  1x00 
ftitt,  prodnciiig  many  {Jants  with  showy 
fcwmv  and  OMta  and  grass  beneath.  The 
AM  aaaa  k  the  region  of  pines,  commcnc-  ' 
W  at  1990  Tarda,  and  haviikg  a  breadth  of  j 
tttnrda.  The  fourth  zone  is  the  region 
if  MtBBa,  or  bcooiB,  growing  to  a  height  of 
■M  or  ten  feet,  and  fed  on  by  wild  goats. 
IW  iMt  cooe  ia  the  reckm  of  paasea,  scantily 
uuilliu^  the  heaps  of  lava,  with  crjptogamic 
fiaMi  ntennixod,  and  the  iumnut  of  the 

Thii  aoooonfti  far  the  great  variety  of 
{lata  whieh  is  often  found  in  no  great  ex> 
teal  at  country  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  louaical  axiom,  that  the  more  diversifieil 
iki  iBl&Be  of  the  country,  the  richer  it  will 
k  ii  ipecNB,  at  least  in  the  same  latitudes. 
b  ■ffwwlfc  also,  for  the  want  of  eorrespon- 
_  plants  of  different  countries, 
in  the  ttine  latitudes ;  because 
or  ridgea  of  mountains,  which 
fbnad  ia  the  one  and  not  io  the  other. 
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will  produce  the  greatest  possible  difference 
ill  the  character  of  the  genera  and  species. 
To  this  cause  we  may  aseribe  the  diversity 
that  often  ai^tunlly  exists  between  nlunts 
growing  in  the  same  country  and  in  the 
same  latitudes;  as  between  those  of  the 
north-west  and  north-east  coasts  of  ^^orth 
America,  as  also  of  the  sonth-wcst  and  south- 
east coasts ;  the  former  being  more  uioun- 
tainous,  the  latter  more  flat.  Somelimes  the 
same  sort  of  difference  takes  place  between 
the  {Jants  of  an  island  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  tJjnt  is,  if  the  one  is  tkt 
and  the  other  mountainous ;  but  if  they  ore 
alike  in  their  gcogrnpliical  delineation,  they 
are  generally  alike  m  their  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

ALUM.    (Lat.  Abmen.)    The  suljJiate 

of  alumina,   and  potash  of  the  chemist,   is 

c<5iiiposed,  ftcconling  U)  the  analysis  of  Ber- 

zelius  (Atm.  de  Chim.  82 — 258.),  of 

Sulphuric  acid     -         -         .     34-33 

Aliuniua      ■         •         .         .     10*86 

Potash         ....       B.gi 

Water         ....    45-00 

99-90 
In  veterinary  practice,  alum  in  powder 
is  sometimes  used  externally  for  destroying 
trifling  excrescences,  arresting  bleeding,  &c. 
A  little,  very  finely  jx)W(lore<l,  is  occasionally 
blown  through  a  quill  into  the  eye  for  tlio 
purpose  of  removing  specks  of  longstanding. 
Internally,  alum  is  oduiinistered  in  from  one 
to  two  dnu'hm  dose*,  with  other  astringents, 
in  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  and  other  immediate 
discharges. 

Alum  lotion  is  prepared  by  dissolving  from 
six  to  eight  dracnms  of  alum  |x>wder  in  two 
pints  of  water.  This  forms  an  inex|)cnsivn 
and  tolerably  efficacious  application  (or  mild 
forms  of  grease,  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horsej", 
and  for  superficial  sore*  of  all  kinds.  U 
shoidd  not  be  used  till  the  surrounding  in- 
flammutiun  has  iK-en  subdued  by  time  or 
proper  remedies.  In  its  weakest  state,  the 
uluin  lotion  is  serviceable  in  the  cankered 
ear  of  dogs,  and  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  in  any  animal. 

Mum  ointment  is  composed  of  one  drachm 
of  the  powder  to  one  ounce  each  of  turpen- 
tine and  hog's  lord,  incorporate)!  by  heating. 
This  supplies  the  place  of  the  luliou  when 
the  sores  arc  apt  to  become  dry  and  hard. 
It  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

Alum  whey  is  prepared  by  throwing  two 
drachms  of  lie  powiler  into  two  pints  of  hot 
milk.  It  is  given  internally  as  an  astringent, 
either  by  the  mouth,  the  vent-gut  {rectum), 
or  vagina,  according  to  circumstances.  It 
now  and  then  succeeds  in  diarrhsa,  after 
other  and  better  astringents  have  failed. 
Burnt  tdum  is  made  bj  boiling  ft  wAid 
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piooenf  ih«  salt  on  an  Iron  plaUs  over  a  fire 
till  it  hccomo«  quite  drv  and  wliite,  taking 
care  not  to  make  the  fieat  »o  strong  as  to 
decompose  it.  This  is  somewhat  milder  than 
the  alum  in  powder,  and  is  therefore  some- 
timca  substituted  for  it  when  wanted  for 
specks  in  the  eye.     (Milier's  DicHomtry.) 

ALUMI>i'A.  The  pure  earth  of  ilav, 
WW  so  named  from  having  1>ccn  obtained 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity  from  oluui, 
inwhichsalt  itexistsoombinedwilh  sulphuric 
aciil,  and  potash.  This  enrlli  when  purt^  haa 
but  little  tasU\  and  no  smell.  The  earthy 
smell  which  clay  emits  when  breathed  ution, 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2-00.  When  heated 
it  ports  with  a  portion  of  water,  and  its  hulk 
iseouiiiderably  diniiniiilied.  Hence  most  cii^ 
lands  arc  apt  to  crack,  by  their  contraction 
in  dry  weather.  There  is  little  doubt,  from 
the  cx|>eriment8  of  Davy,  but  that  alumina 
is  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  which  has  been  de- 
nominated aluminum,  although  he  did  not 
suc4:«ed  in  procuring  it  in  a  separate  stale. 

Of  all  the  earths  alumina  is  found  in  jilnntj 
in  the  smallest  proportions,  32  ounces  of  the 
80i"<l»  of  wheat  only  contain  06  of  a  grain, 
and  those  of  the  barley  and  the  oat  only 
about  -t  grains.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
largest  proportions  in  the  entire  plant  of 
Turkey  wheat,  100  part*  of  which  yield  7'1 1 
parti;  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  sun- 
tluwer  yieliled  3"2  parts,  and  the  fumitory 
14  part«.  Small  as  tnese  proportions  usually 
are,  still  there  is  no  rcamm  to  doubt  but  that 
these  arc  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  It  exists  in  all  cultivated  soils 
in  varring  proportions,  and  these  arc  in- 
Tariabiy  Soulier  than  those  of  the  other 
earths.  (See  Easths  ;  their  use  to  vege- 
tation.) (Dary,  ELChem.  Phil.;  ThoauoHt 
SyitetH ;  Pro/ettor  Schiibler,  Jour.  Roj/.  Ag. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  177.) 

ALVEAKlinkl.  A  term  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  signify  a  bee-hive. 

ALVEOLI.  The  socket*  of  the  jaws  of 
animals  in  which  the  teetli  are  pla<-cd.  Tlicv 
•re  liood  by  a  very  sensible  nicuibranr,  which 
also  encloses  tlie  roots  of  the  teeth.  The 
number  of  them  (lUTers  in  various  animals, 
as  well  as  in  animals  of  diflerent  kinds. 

ALVEOLUS.  The  waxen  cells  in  bee- 
Li  ve«. 

AALUIYLLIS.  Lily  Daffodil,  Autumnal 

Narcissus.     (Lat.  AmarylUt  lutea.)     Tliis  is 

•   hardy   bullwus   root,    coming   originally 

from  the  south  of  Euroi)e,  and  throwing  out 

•j^  yellow  flowcrf  in  September.     It   is   a 

^<^«lv  plant,  which  in'Teaaea  Terr  r^idly 

WJ  oflWctis  taken  between  May  and  the  end 

of  July,   but  not   later.     It    tlirive*   very 

healthily  almost  any  where,  provided  it  be 

not  planted  under  trees,  or  too  near  walls. 
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The  ofTsets  should  be  planted  in  • 
themselves  for  two  years,  previous! 
setting  down  in  the  flower  beds.  If  pli 
in  well  dug,  tolerably  rich  mould,  tne< 
ryUis  will  bear  very  splendid  flowe 
Johnaon.) 

A:NL\UR0SIS.     in   farriery,  is 
blindnc!i.s  without  any  altered  appiai 
in  the  eye.  I 

AMB'AKVALIA.  a  super»litiou«j 
mony  practised  by  the  ancient  Roma^ 
order  to  procure  from  the  goda  a  k 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  a  prooeHH 
which  the  victims,  a  sow,  a  sheep,  fl 
bull,  were  conducted  thrice  round  th^ 
(icids  before  they  were  sacriliceil.  "ft 
priests  walked  at  the  bead  of  the  prooq 
which  consisted  of  all  the  ncighlxnirim 
habitants,  every  one  being  crownedi 
leaves  of  oak,  and  singing  hymns  in  M 
of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com.  {  I'i>« 
339.  and  345.     Cnio  de  R.  R.  c.  \i\^\ 

AMBLE.  In  horsemanship,  is  a  po^ 
kind  of  pace,  in  which  both  tiie  horwi 
of  the  same  side  move  at  the  same  < 
In  this  pace  the  hor9<''s  legs  move  ne 
the  ground  than  in  the  walk,  and 
same  time  are  more  extended  :  but ' 
most  extraordinary  in  it  is,  that 
legs  of  tJie  same  side,  for  instance, 
hind  and  fore  leg,  move  at  the  SBOi 
and  then  the  two  near  legs,  in  OH 
another  step,  move  at  once ;  the  ifl 
being  performed  in  (his  alternate  mai 
so  that  the  sides  of  the  animal  are  4 
nately  without  support,  or  any  eiiuili^ 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  whichi 
necessarily  prove  very  fatiguing  toj 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  m  a  ■ 
osciUation,  by  tlie  rajiiditv  of  a  motiq 
which  his  feet  are  scarcely  off  the  gi^ 
For  il'  in  the  amble  he  lifted  his  feetl 
tlie  trot,  or  even  in  a  walk,  the  oacS 
would  be  such,  that  he  could  not  avoia 
ing  on  his  side.  J 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  horsemfl 
observe,  that  horses  which  naturally  ^ 
never  trot,  and  that  they  ore  consid^ 
weaker  than  ciihcrs.  Colta  oAen  maf 
this  manner,  e«i)ecially  when  they  i| 
themselves,  and  arc  not  strong  euoqg 
trot  or  gallop.  Most  gmvl  horses,  ^ 
have  been  over-worked,  and  on  tlie  doj 
arc  also  observed  vuluntarDv  to  ^ 
when  forced  to  a  motion  swifter  ti| 
walk.  The  amble  may.  ihcrefore,  M 
aidercd  as  a  <lefe<.tive  [Hice,  not  beiruu 
mon,  and  natural  only  to  a  very  few  ^ 
which,  in  general,  are  weaker  than 
Add  to  this,  that  such  amblers  as 
strongest  are  spoiled  sooner  thaa 
which  ti<ot  or  galley 

AMBURY.    SeeAxBUBT. 


AMEI.-CORN. 

AMKL-CORN".  A  diseased  sort  of  grain, 

tkc 

AV  ,       >G  CROPS.     In   hiis- 

y,  kre  such  »i  are  supposed  to   im- 

:  the  lands  on  which  they  are  cultivated. 

>|jk  turnips,   artificial  grasses,  such  as 

laauiu  a  lai^    proportion  of  nutritious 

»i«m;«l.   and  many  other  green  rentable 

pniiicla,  especially  if  fed  of^  arc  considered 

•  HBctinradng ;    hut  all   kinds   of  crops, 

orried  off  the  land,  ore  in  some  devree  or 

«hvcsWtst«r»  of  the  ground ;  and  green 

tnpn,  fodi  as  hare  been  just  mentioned, 

I  so  than  crop*  of  grain  or  other 

The  improvement  of  lands, 

by  what  ore  commonly  termed 

Bg  crops,  depends,  in  a  great  iiiea- 

tsrt,  upon   tiie  rulture  which  toe  ground 

ncara  while   they  are  growinc;,  and  the 

returns  which  they  nuke  to  it  m  the  way 

of  auaim:,  at\er  being  consumed  by  om- 

AMELIORATIXG  SUBSTANCES.  In 
igriniltare,  ure  such  substances,  aii,  when 
^i|i&d  to  land,  render  it  more  fertile  and 

^^^aUCAN     BLIGHT.      A   popular 
^^^^Eciy  inappropriate  name  for  an  insect 
^PHhnaM  maU,    Leach ;    Apkit  lanigera, 
Vn^er),  very  injarious  to  apple  trees,  lup- 
f    P'"*'''  *fc"^  oo  oo  very  <^B'"°  evidence,  to 
MTC  been  ratroduce<l  from  America.     Mr. 
Klii^«in  he  was  informed  that  it  wu  first 
obarradm  the  we«t  of  England  in  1819,  in 
Ihe  umituj  gardens  of  Mestiro.  Millar  and 
8am,   nnr    Bristol,    introduced,  as   was 
by  tome  imported  plant.     Kir. 
■gun  uya,  **  I  have,  from  good 
y,  heard  that  it  was  brought  to  this 
'  from  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
,  when  a  colony  of  refugees  settled  at 
;toa ;  and  there  it  was  first  observed 
I  ha  depredations  on  the  apple  trees. 
I  thlB  Mae  measure  warranted  in  my  l>c- 
i^  ika  the  insect  in  question  was  intro- 
hcti  from  Fmcci,  as  an  old  French  gar- 
tear  who   worked    in  my  garden   stated 
tWt  be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  bug, 
tensed  it,  since  his  childhood ;  and 
^^^  been  the  destruction  of  many 

^■^  aot  apple  trees  in  particular,  in  the 
•^l^lhainhooa  of  Montrx^ber,  where  he  hail 
kn  hrmicht  np."  (Uin/t  on  Orchards, 
fi  tt.)  IL  Blote  again  informs  ns  that  it  is 
THUfdiiitfly  destmctivu  to  the  apple  trees 
>  the  d^iartraent  of  Calvados.  {Mem. 
Sunn  Lam.  de  Caen,  pour  18-24,  p.  104.) 
W«  mam  to  be  indcbte<l  for  the  siip]H>sition 
rfili  Anoican  origin  to  Sir  Joseph  Bunks, 
•to  traced  the  supposed  first  aiipearance  of 
4f  fatsKt  to  a  nursery  in  Sloane  Street, 
\ ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  it 
in  France,  concluded  that  it 
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was  most  probably  imjiortwl  (i-oni  North 
America,  with  some  apple  twes  which  hud 
been  brought  over  to  Uiis  nursery.  But  in 
whatever  way  it  originated,  it  spread  m- 
pidly,  though  it  was  at  first  confined  to  tha 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  destroyed 
thousands  of  trees.  Subscquentlv  it  found 
its  way  into  other  parts  ol  the  kingdom  ; 
anil,  in  1810,  so  many  of  the  cider  apple 
trees  in  Gloucesterahu-c  were  infested  with 
it,  that  it  was  apprchcndeil  the  making  of 
cider  would  have  been  abandoned  for  tlio 
season.  A  periodical  writer,  who  signs  Rus- 
ticus,  has  described  ibis  insect  on  the  wing, 
as  having  "  the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  cotton 
or  a  downy  seed,  lioatiug  in  the  air,  and  as 
readily  driven  al>out  by  every  breath  of 
wind,  a  description  which  applies  as  well 
to  the  poplar  plant  louse  (Aphit  po/tul), 
Lin. ;  £rintama  pouiJi,  Leach),  a  very  dif- 
ferent insect,  harmless  to  fruit  trees.  A 
detailed  ai^counC  of  the  insect  is  given  in  the 
Jounud  of  a  Naturalitt,  which,  with  the  cor- 
rection of  a  few  errors  and  oversights  of 
the  author,  we  shall  now  liiUow. 

Early  in  summer,  and  even  in  spring, 
about  Alarch,  a  slight  hooriness  is  observed 
upon  the  branches  of  certain  species  of  our 
orchard  fruit.  As  the  season  advances  this 
hoiiriness  increases,  and  becomes  cottony ; 
and  toward  the  middle  or  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, the  upper  sides  of  some  of  the  brunches 
are  invested  with  a  thick,  downy  cubstanoe, 
so  long  as  at  times  to  be  sensibly  agitated 
by  the  air.  Upon  examining  this  substance, 
we  find  that  it  conceals  a  multiturle  of  small, 
wingless  creatures,  which  ore  busily  cm- 
ployed  in  preying  ujion  the  liml)  of  the  tree 
beneath.  This  they  are  well  enabled  to  do, 
by  means  of  a  beajc  terminating  iu  a  fine 
bristle;  this  licing  insinuated  through  the 
bark,  and  the  sappy  part  of  the  wood,  en- 
ables the  creature  to  extract,  as  with  u 
.syringe,  the  sweet,  vitol  liquor  that  circu- 
lates in  the  plant.  This  terminating  bristle 
is  not  observable  in  every  individual,  from 
being  usually,  when  not  in  use,  so  closely 
concealetl  under  the  brcaat  of  the  animal, 
as  to  be  invisible.  In  the  younger  insects 
it  is  often  manifested  by  protruding,  like  a 
fine  termination,  to  the  vent  (anus) ;  but  as 
their  bodies  become  lengthened,  the  bristle 
is  not  in  this  way  observable.  The  pulp 
wood  {alburnum)  being  thus  wounded,  risea 
up  in  excrescences  and  niMles  idl  over  the 
branch,  and  deforms  it ;  the  limb,  deprived 
of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly ;  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  and  the  port  iierishes.  Branch 
after  branch  is  thus  as.*ailed,  until  they  be- 
come leafless,  and  the  tret;  dies. 

Plant  lice  {Aphides),  in  general,  attack 
the  younger  and  softer  parts  of  plants;  but    J 
this  insect  seems  cosily  to  wountl  tW  \iax^%t  ^| 
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bark  of  the  wple,  and  does  not  alwaja 
make  choice  of  the  most  tender  branch. 
They  civc  t,  preference  to  certain  sorts,  but 
not  always  the  most  rich  fruitji,  as  cider 
apples,  and  wildings,  are  ercatly  infested  by 
them ;  and  from  some  unknown  cause,  other 
varieties  seem  to  be  exempted  from  their 
depredations.  The  Wheeler's  russet,  and 
Crofton  pippin,  have  never  been  observeil  to 
be  injured  by  them;  and  the  insect  is  so 
fastidious  in  its  selections,  that  it  will  fre- 
quently attack  the  stock  or  the  graft,  leaving 
the  one  or  the  other  untouched,  should  it 
consist  of  a  kind  not  to  its  liking.  This  in- 
sect b  viviparous,  or  produces  its  young 
alive,  forming  a  cradle  for  them  by  dis- 
charging from  the  extremities  of  its  body  a 
quantity  of  long,  cottony  matter ;  which, 
liecomiiig  interwoven  and  entangled,  pre- 
vents tlie  young  from  fidling  to  the  earth, 
and  completely  envelojies  the  parent  and 
iiir-ipring.  In  this  cottony  subatance,  wc 
observe,  as  MKin  as  the  creature  becomes 
animated  in  the  spring,  and  us  long  as  it 
remains  in  vigour,  many  round  pellucid 
bo<Ues,  which  at  the  first  sight  look  like 
eggs,  only  that  they  arc  larger  than  we 
might  suppose  to  be  cjcctc<l  by  the  animal. 
'I1iey  consist  of  a  sweet  glutinous  fluid,  and 
■re  not  tlie  eggs  but  the  dist^horges  of  the 
insects.  In  the  autumn,  the  winds  and 
rains  of  the  season  partly  disperse  these  in- 
ncts ;  and  we  observe  them  endeavouring 
to  secrete  themselves  in  the  crannies  of  any 
neighliouring  substance.  Should  the  savoy 
cabbage  be  near  the  trees  whence  they  have 
been  dislodged,  the  cavities  of  the  under 
sides  of  its  leaves  are  commonly  favourite 
asylums  for  them.  Multitudes  [lerish  by 
these  rough  removals,  but  numbers  yet  re- 
main ;  and  we  may  find  them  in  the  nodes 
and  crevices,  on  tlie  under  sides  of  the 
branches,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  the  long, 
cottony  vesture  being  nearly  all  removed ;  but 
(till  they  are  envclo[)ed  in  a  fine  short  downy 
clothing,  to  be  seen  by  a  magnifier,  pro- 
ceeding apparently  from  every  suture  or 
pore  01  tlieir  Ixxlies,  and  protecting  tliem  in 
their  dormant  state  from  the  mointure  and 
frofta  of  our  climate.  This  insect,  in  a 
natural  state,  usually  awakens  and  com- 
mences its  labours  very  early  in  the  month 
of  March ;  and  tlie  hoariness  on  its  body 
may  be  observed  increasing  daily ;  but  if 
an  afiect«d  branch  lie  cut  in  the  winter, 
and  kept  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  these 
creature*  will  awaken  s|>eedily,  spin  their 
ootumy  nests,  and  ft^e<l  and  discnarge  as 
acouatomcd  to  do  in  a  genial  season. 

Salisbury  lays  these  insects  wint«r  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil  in  crevices  of 
the  root-boric;  but  tliough  tliis  may  cer- 
tainly  occur,   we  have   luund    them   more 


commonly  in  Cracks,  and  under  the 
of  branches  at  a  considerable  '*'*ttm«i' 
the  ground ;  and  in  all  cases  moeh 
isbetl  from  their  summer  niunben 
cold,  as  well  as  by  the  depredotiona  4 
enemies.     We  have  observed  the 
be  very  fastidious  as  to  its  feeding 
A  tree,  for  example,  which  has  bcvD 
infested  one  season,  not  having  one,  or  i 

a  very  few  of  the  insect*  on  the  sue 

season ;  while  a  tree  a  few  yards 
previously  free,  shall  become  lUl  overt 
to  the  pest.    An  espalier  stock,  i " 

have  one  half  of  its  branches  cove 

the  insects,  while  another  half  is  eati 
free  from  them. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  the  fei 
organs  (trophi)  of  this  insect  are  capable  j 
easily    penetrating   old    bark ;   for, 
numerous  colonies  of  them  be  found 
oldest  trunks,  these  a|)pear  to  begin  inl 
recent  crack  or  wound  in   the  bark ; 
hence,  from  the  extravasation  and 
out   of  the   oraanic  juices,    new    bark 
formed,  and  this  airurds  a  substance  j 
pt'uetrable ;  while,  as  the  colony  in 
new  perforations  are   made, 
crescences  are  ]iroduced,  deforming  the  1 
and  riroiniug  olT  the  nutriment  which  woa 
otlierwise  have  gone  to  the  production  ' 
flowers  and   fruit.     The    young   braocll' 
however,    are    always    the    most 
during  the  summer  ;  and  the  creviceeJ 
old  bark  are  only  resorted   to  w" 
weather  renders  snelter  necessary. 

liemediet.  —  A   considerable   nun 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  get! 
of  the  insect  in  (luestion.     White- 
or  washing  with  lime-water,  has  been  trie 
but  is  not  so  efficacious  as  the  appliin 
any  glutinous  substance,  which  m 
the   insects   and   dry  over   them, 
size  or  glue,  liquefied  by  heat,  and 
by  means  of  a  brush,  particularly  in  '. 
when  the  insects  begin  to  show  more( 
than  in  winter,  is  a  very  effectual  r, 
if  no  crevice  of  a  tree  is  left  unsized, 
however,  may  be  dis.<olved  by  the 
therefore    a   varnish    is   recommen 
Mr.  Knayiii,  as  follows  :  "  Melt  altout  tl 
ounces  of  resin  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  take  I 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  three  ouo 
of  fish  oil ;  the  ingredients  |>crfectly  uaitl 
and  when  cold,  actjuirc  the  consistenee 
honey.    A  slight  degree  of  heat  will  " 
it,  and  in  this  state  paint  over  every  i 
infected  port  in  your  tree,  using  a  c 
painter's  brush.     This   I   prefer  doiaf 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  hoarineas  i  ^  _ 
The  substance  soon  sufGciently  bardeiia,  I 
forms  a  varnish,  which  prevent*  any  i 
and  stifles  the  individuals.     After  litis  I 
dressing,  should  any  cottony  matter  i 


the  iBarcin  of  the  Tarnisli,  a  second 
to  Uieie  part*  will,  I  think,  be 


i  to  cAect  •  perttct  cure.  The  prevB' 
Inee  of  tin*  inaect,"  adds  this  author,  "gires 
■■•  of  ovr  orchsrdi  here  the  appearance  of 
naaoot  whHe  posts  in  an  cxtenmve  drying 
prmmi,  boag  washed  with  lime  from  root 
tebrancb ;  m  practice,  I  apprehend,  attendc-d 
»ilh  little  boiefit.  A  few  of  the  creatures 
■^  he  destroyed  by  accident ;  but  as  the 
■iBil  doe*  Dot  retire  to  the  earth,  but 
wartBi  IB  the  defts  of  the  boughs,  far  be- 
jwd  A*  inflnence  of  tlus  wash,  it  remains 
wamjmmi,  to  eommence  its  rsTBges  again 
vica  ifiTiBg  vetuma.'* 

Ai  o3r  or  reaiaous  substances,  however, 
Wiy  fnjndieisJ  to  trees,  Mr.George  Lindley 
NBcanaids  Tinegar  as  a  wash  for  young 
liBB !  BBfd,  as  less  expenmve  for  old  trees,  a 
■n  of  paint,  composed  of  one  pallon  of 
■f~**-n'  half  a  fiound  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
nd  a  quarter  fvf  a  pound  of  lomp-block. 
Bind  with  boiling  water  to  the  consistence 
of  vUteoing  for  white-washing,  and  laying 
it  «a  rather  ntorv  than  blooil  warm  with  a 
TUa  Aonld  be  done  in  March,  and 
■  Aagast  when  the  winged  insects 
fan  tree  to  tree. 
feCaaA,  as  a  cheap  and  certain  remedy, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
eU,  by  measure,  to  be  mixed  with 
I  and  a  half  of  water.  It  should 
all  orer  the  bark  by  means  of 
oidy  parts  e:xcepted  being  the 
I  tob's  shoots,  which  it  would  de- 
xhis  ileadiiis  moss  and  lichens,  as 
(asMla ;  and  if  applied  in  showery 
r,  viB  be  washed  into  every  crevice 
■  «ycii  ther  oui  harbour. 

AXKRICAN  CBESS.  {Ltpidimn  vir- 
paaat.)  From  X«nc<  a  scale,  on  account  of 
As  tmm  of  the  •eed-ves.%1.  For  the  winter 
Milhig  cnf»,  a  light  dry  soil,  in  an  o{>en 
te  wwnm  titttation,  should  be  allotted  to  it, 
■4  far  the  snnuner,  a  rather  moistcr  and 
*siy  UinW  is  to  be  preferred.  In  neither 
Maer  is  it  required  to  be  rich.  It  is  pro- 
npM  far  seed,  which  must  be  sown  every 
■  vedu  ntMB  hiarch  to  August,  for  summer 
■iMnnMi,  bat  only  one  sowing  is  neecs- 
mj,  (jiher  at  the  end  of  Au(;iifit,  or  be^^n- 
■■f  ff  September,  for  a  eujiply  during 
■Mer  and  <fring.  It  may  be  sown  broud- 
■Hi  h«t  the  most  preferable  mode  is  in 
iaehea  apart.  Water  may  be 
IomUt  doling  dry  weather,  both 
(■ad  alter  tae^ipearance  of  the  plants. 
1  Iraa  broadcast  sowings,  the  plants 
■ad  to  six  inches  apart ;  if  in  drills, 
I  ■!?  lo  Ifafce.  lo  winter  they  require  the 
Mkr  of  a  little  litter  or  other  light  cover- 
■g;  aad  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by 
its  ptoMR!,  sooie  twigs  may  be  bent  over 


the  be<i,  or  some  light  bushy  branches  laid 
amongst  them,  which  will  support  it.  The 
only  cultivation  they  require  is  to  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds. 

In  gathering,  the  outside  leaves  only 
should  be  stripped  off,  which  enaljles  suc- 
cessional  crops  to  bei-omc  rapidly  fit  for  use. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  run,  their  centres 
must  be  cut  away,  which  causes  them  to 
shoot  afresh.  For  the  production  of  seed,  a 
few  of  the  strongest  planti>  raised  from  the 
first  spring  sowing  are  left  ungatlicrcd  from. 
They  Bower  in  June  or  Jidy,  and  perfect 
their  seed  before  the  commencement  of  au- 
tumn.   (O.  W.  Johnson  t  Kitchen  Garden.} 

AMERICAN  GRA.SS.  A  term  some- 
times upplied  to  a  species  of  agrostis. 

AMMONIA.  The  name  given  by  che- 
mists to  the  volatile  alkali,  Irom  its  being 
first  prepared  in  the  East,  from  camels'  dung 
near  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  It  is  known  in  commerce  under  the 
luune  of  hartshorn,  sul  volatile.,  &c.  and  is 
prepared  by  the  dry  or  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances.  It  is  formed  also 
most  commonly  wherever  animal  substances 
undergo  putrefaction.     It  is  conqKtsed  of 


Hydrogen 

Azote  or  nitrogen 
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Ammonia  is  usually  produced  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  united  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  in  liiis  state,  or  in  fact 
in  corabinatiou  with  most  other  acids,  it 
forms  salts,  whiclipossess  peculiarly  fertilis- 
ing pro{>crties.  Thia  alkali  fulfils,  there  is 
little  doubt,  a  very  importimt  part  in  many 
organic  manures.  It  is  a  very  universally 
diffused  substance,  has  been  detectcil  in 
rain  water  and  even  in  snow,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  exists,  and  preju- 
dicially too,  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  atmo-sphere  of  many  places  crowded 
with  animal  life.  (Liebig  s  Organic  Cheat. 
76,  77.)  Wherever  this  alkali  is  detected  in 
a  substance,  such  as  it  conunonly  is,  for 
instance,  in  urine,  gas-water,  &c.  the  roost 
excellent  effects  may  be  anticipated  to  ve- 
getation by  its  use.  Fresh  urine  contains 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  muriate  ol'  ammonia, 
and  lai'tate  of  ammonia,  and  there  is  j^ierhaps 
no  fertiliser  more  poweHul  in  its  effects  tlian 
this. 

AMNIOS.  The  name  whieli  unatomisU 
have  given  to  a  peculiar  membranous  co- 
vering which  enveloiK'.s  the  firtus  in  the 
uterus.  Within  this  amnios  there  b  a  liquid 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  liquor  of 
the  amnios,  which  Bur^ouwi^  the  fu;tus  in 
every  port.     (.Thomsons  Chem.) 

AiroidUM,  COMMON,  or  BASTARD 
STONE  I'AUSLEY.  This  plant  is  common 
amoDg  hei^ee  mdgroiot,  to  ikbout  three  bxt 
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AMYLACEOUS. 

in  height.  The  stAlk  u  slender.  The  tlowen 
are  siuoli  and  white,  growing  in  little  clusters 
at  the  extreiuitv  ol'  all  the  brttnehcs.  The 
seeds  have  a  peculiar  flavour  ol'  mare,  and 
the  plant  is  distinguishe<l  by  tlic  slenderness 
of  its  stalks  and  branches  ;  and  the  smullness 
ol'  ita  uniljels.  This  plant  is  nearly  eqnal  in 
its  cordial  properties  to  the  foreign  umomum. 
It  is  piod  for  many  disonlers.  The  root  is 
excellent  for  all  diseases  conneitted  with  the 
urinary  passage,  and  the  seeds  are  used  iu 
all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

It  is  also  an  a])erient,  and  useful  in  all  ob- 
structions. The  root  should  be  dried,  and 
always  kept  ready  for  use,  beinK  a  most  va- 
luabfe  medicine.  The  root  boded  in  ale  is 
almost  an  immediate  cure  for  colic ;  and 
dried  or  fresh,  the  root  and  seeds  are  an  ad- 
mirable ingredient  in  bitters.    {L.  Johruon.) 

AMYLACEOUS.  A  term  applie<l  to 
such  farinaceous  seeds,  {rrains,  and  roots,  as 
contain  nnirli  of  the  fine  flour  from  which 
starch  is  ninde,  and  in  which  chiefly  conista 
their  nutritive  principle. 

ANALEFriC.  In  farriery,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  remedies  of  a  restorative  and  cordial 
quality. 

ANALYSIS  (Gr.  avi\vm,:).  In  a  ge- 
neral sense,  signifies  the  resolution  of  com- 
pound bodies  into  their  original  or  consti- 
tuent principles. 

AmdyiU  of  SoiU.  —  The  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature,  properties,  and  propor- 
tions of  the  ilifferent  materials  of  wiiich 
they  are  composed.  The  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  soil  nffords  perhaps  more 
certain  and  more  valuahle  infurmation  to 
the  farmer,  for  the  improvement  of  its  fer- 
tility, than  any  other  mode  of  investigation. 
The  apparatus  and  the  experimenta,  neces- 
sary for  even  the  most  accurate  experiments, 
are  bv  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  is  often  be- 
lieve<l  is  the  case.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  er- 
roneous conclusion,  that  an  extensive  or  an 
expensive  apparatus  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
even  tlie  most  valuable  chemical  researches. 
The  laboratory  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
chemical  philosophers  of  his  day,  that  of 
Dallun  of  Manchester,  contained  apparently 
but  a  poor  collection  of  glass  bottles,  retorts, 
cmeibles,  fragments  of  wine  glasses,  &e. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  philo- 
•Opbically-accuratc  nifide  adopted  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  analysis  of  soils, 
and  ttiat  of  the  more  eajiilv  repeated  plan  of 
the  Kev.  W.  Rham,  I  will  give  nearly  in 
their  own  words.  The  first  I  take  from  his 
Elementi  of  Af^ricidtural  ChemiMtry,  and  the 
last  from  tlic  first  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Itnyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Enif- 
Cmdy  p.  46.  It  may  be  well  to  premise 
tliat  four  earths  are  liliuost  alwuvs  the  chief 
eonstitneiits  of  all  cultivated  soils,  vir.  silica 
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(Aint),  alumina  (clay),  carbonat«  4 
(chalk),  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  < 
ore  mixed  together  in  un  endless  val 
prnjjortiuns,  and  arc  intersiKTScd  wi 
nial  and  vegetable  remains,  salts,  &tt 
e<|ually  varying  extent.  It  is  to  al 
the  presence,  and  the  extent  of  tlic^ 
stances  that  the  analysis  of  soils  is  *oi 
sary  and  so  valuable  to  the  farmer,   i 

"  The  in.strumeiits  required  f<»r  tl 
lysis  of  soils,"  said  the  illustrious 
"  are  few  and  but  little  expensive.  Tl 
a  balance  capable  of  containing  a  4 
of  a  pound  oi  common  soil,  and  caf 
turning  when  loaded  with  a  grain  ;  a 
weights  from  a  quarter  of  a  |>ound  | 
a  groin  ;  a  wire  sieve  sulBciently  oQ 
ailinit  a  mustard  seed  through  its  ap«l 
an  Argaiid  lump  and  stiuid  ;  somegU 
ties;  Hessian  crucibles ;  porcelain  or  ^ 
ware  evaixiraling  basins ;  a  Wectoewa 
tie  and  murlAT  ;  some  filters  nuMe  «4 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  folded  so  ■•  1 
tain  a  pint  of  liquid,  and  greased 
edges ;  a  bone  knife,  and  an  anpant 
collecting  and  measuring  aeriform 
(All  these  may  be  had  at  a  small  exp 
Mr.  Knight  of  Foster  Lane,  Cbi 
London.) 

'•  The  chemical  substances  or  re-agi 
quired  for  separating  the  constitueil 
of  the  soil  ore  muriatic  acid  (spirit  t 
siiljihuric  acid,  pure  volatile  disMi 
water,  solution  of  pru.ssiate  of  pota 
iron,  succinate  of  ammonia,  soap  lye; 
lutiun  of  potassa,  solutions  of  carDol 
ammonia,  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  | 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  Ml 

In  cases  when  the  general  natitre 
soil  of  a  field  is  to  Vic  ascertained,  sp^ 
of  it  should  be  taken  from  diflenent 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  »nrfa< 
examined  as  to  the  similarity  of  thf 
pcrtics.  It  sometimes  happens  thai 
plains  the  whole  of  the  upper  stri 
the  land  is  of  the  same  kind,  ami' 
case  one  analysis  will  lie  sufficient ; 
vallies,  and  near  the  beds  of  rivers,  th 
very  great  differences  ;  and  it  now  hi 
occun  that  one  part  of  a  field  is  rale 
and  another  ]Mirt  silicious,  and  in  tl 
and  in  analogous  cases,  the  portions  i 
from  each  other  should  be  separaK 
mitted  to  experiment. 

Soils,  when  collected,  if  they  Ml 
immediately  examined,  should  M  pf 
in  phials  quite  filled  with  them,  ai 
with  ground  glass  stoppers.  Tb* 
of  soil  most  convenient  for  a 
Ivsis  is  from  two  to  four  hunt 
ft  should  l>e  collected  in  dry  weal 
exjiosed  to  the  atmosphere  till  it 
dry  to  the  touch. 
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fif  a   ion,  or   the 
I  of  ila  «.  tt  ol'  water,  ninv 

t>  >   iu»  into  a  phial, 

will  rontain  a  known  quimtity  of 
J  equal  traantitiea  of  water  sn<i  of  soil, 
I  (til*  iiuijr  be  euil?  done  hy  pouring  in 
'  tiU  it  id  half  full,  and  then  lidding  the 
mS  till  the  fluid  riaes  to  the  mouth ;  the 
Mbcw*  between  tiie  weight  of  the  soil 
lad  &at  of  tlie  water  will  give  the  result. 
IhM  if  the  bottle  contains  400  graiiu  of 
ms^  mmI  gains  300  groins  when  half  filled 
vilb  wwttr  and  lialf  with  soil,  the  s|K-cific 
pmn^tltkie  aoil  will  be  2',  that  iK,  will  bo 
twice  ■  hear  J  as  water,  and  if  it  gaine<l  1 65 
pMBS,  sU  aperific  gravity  would  be  182.5-, 
•■tcr  being  1000*.  It  isof  importauccthat 
Ihc  ipeci&  gravitv  of  a  soil  sbouhl  be 
kacNn,  •■  k  aflTords  an  indication  of  the 
fuality  of  ■nimal  and  vi^euble  matter  it 
(daUiasi  thcas  substances  being  always 
■M  dbwduil  in  tbe  lighter  soils. 

IW  otber  pbnical  [rDperties  of  soils 
•bnU  likewiae  Va  examined  before  the 
,  aa  they  denote  to  a  certain 
:  Ifcaii  uan|«wliiiii.  and  serve  as  guides 
b  Utteuag  the  exprrimentj.  Thus  gili- 
3ly  rouph  to  the  touch, 
when  rubl)cd  uuhd  it; 
I  arc  of  a  red  or  yeUow  co- 
I  alBK«tms  soils  are  soft. 

tkoogh  as  dry  as  they  can  be 
'  taatkmeil  c^pwurc  to  nir,  in  nil 
owtain  a  conaidernblu  (piuntity 
rUcii  adheres  with  great  obstinacy 
t«  the   eartlis,    and   animal    and  vegetable 
MUv,  and  can  unlv   be  driven  off  from 
Aaa  ^7  a  caiwilerat>lc  decree  of  heat    The 
Im  praeoM  of  analysis  is  to  free  the  given 
Mnt  atnA  Cram  as  much  of  this  water  ns 
MWai  witboot,  in  other  re^iKN't!!,  aflecting 
■  iwapiialtioo,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
WliiK  it  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  over  an 
AqpM  lamp  in  a  twain  of  porcelain  to  a 
tmfmatKre  equal  U>  900°  Fahrenheit ;  and 
Vi  tWiiliiwil  >i  I  is  not  use<l,  the  prtiper  de- 
pK  ta»y  ht  easily  ascertained  by  keeping 
siieee  of  wood  in  contact  with  the  liottom 
■  tkt  dUk;  a*  long  us  the  colour  of  the 
nod  tcmains  unaltered  tlie  heat  is  not  too 
ijltb  bnt  when   the   wood   begins   to   be 
Hna4  the  process  must  be  stopped.    A 
■ad  i{«aBtitT  of  water  will  perhaps  remain 
11  iW  scnl  even  at^cr  this  ojieratioo,  but  it 
tktj*  afunis  luwful  comptinitive  re.<<ult!i; 
Ml  if  a  hiaher  temperatiuv  were  eni{>lnyed, 
lb  vsntablc  or  aimnal  matter  would  iin- 
4^p  MCOHposition,  and,  in  conscnuence, 
ia  aspariment  lie  wholly   unsatislactory. 
IV  ioiii  of  weight  in  the  proccsi  should  be 
MneUly  »M«d,  and  when  in  400  grains  of 
mSi  k  li-aiJm  aa  high  as  SO",  the  ooil  may 
he  iwairrwd  as  in  the  gr«t«t  degree  ab- 
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sorbent,  and  retentive  of  water,  and  will 
gem-raUy  Ix;  found  to  contain  much  vege- 
table or  animsl  matter,  or  a  large  [irr)|iortiim 
of  aluminous  earth.  ^Mien  the  lo«ci  is  only 
from  20^  to  10",  the  land  may  Ihj  considerctl 
as  only  slightly  absorbent  and  retentive,  and 
ailicious  earth  probably  forius  the  greatest 
part  of  it. 

2.  None  of  the  loose  stones,  gravel,  or 
large  vegetable  fibres  should  be  divided 
from  the  pure  soil,  till  after  the  water  is 
drawn  off;  for  thesie  ImhIics  are  otU-n  them- 
selves liiglJy  alisorU-ut  and  retentive,  and 
ia  C(m»e<iuence  inllueuce  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  The  next  ju-ocess,  however,  after 
that  of  heating,  should  be  their  separation, 
which  may  be  easily  accompli-ahetl  by  tlie 
sieve,  after  the  soil  has  been  gently  bruiscKl 
in  a  mortar.  The  weight*  of  the  vegetable 
fibres  or  wood,  and  of  the  gravel  or  litones, 
should  be  i<enarately  noted  down,  and  the 
natureof  the  last  oseortaioed  ;  if  calcareous, 
they  will  cfferresoe  with  acids;  ifsilicious, 
they  will  be  sulEciently  hard  to  scratch 
glass;  and  if  of  the  common  aluminous 
class  of  stones,  they  will  be  soft,  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  incapable  of  cflerreitcing 
with  acids. 

3.  The  greoter  number  of  soils,  besides 
gravel  and  stones,  contain  larger  or* smaller 
proportions  of  sand,  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness;  and  it  is  a  necessary  operation  (the 
next  in  the  pr<x<ess  of  anaiysiii)  to  detach 
tliem  from  the  parts  in  a  state  of  more  mi-  ^1 
nute  division,  such  as  clay,  loom,  marl,  ve-  ^M 
getable  nnd  animsJ  matter,  and  tlie  natter 
soluble  in  water.     This  may  lx>  effected  in 

a  way  sullicicntly  accurate,  by  boiling  the  h 
soil  in  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  H 
water,  and  when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  ™ 
broken  down,  and  the  water  cool,  by  agitat- 
ing tlie  ports  together,  ond  then  sutlLTing 
them  to  rest.  In  this  cose,  the  coarst!  sanu 
will  generally  se]>arute  in  a  minute,  and  the 
finer  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst  the 
highly  divided,  earthy,  aiiinial,  or  vege- 
table fiintter  will  remain  in  a  state  of  me- 
chanical suspension  for  a  much  longer  time ; 
so  that  by  |>ouring  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  after  one,  two,  or  tliree 
minutes,  the  sand  will  be  ]>rincipallv  separ- 
ated from  the  other  Hubslnnces,  wlmh  with 
the  water  containing  tlicm  must  l>e  poui-ed 
into  a  filter,  and  after  the  water  has  passed 
through,  collecte<l,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
sand  must  likewise  be  weighe<l,  and  the  re- 
spective quantities  noUHl  down.  The  water 
of  lixiviation  must  be  preserved,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  saline,  and  soluble 
animal  or  vegetable,  if  any  exist  in  the  soil. 
4.  by  the  process  of  washing  and  filtra- 
tion, the  soil  IB  »eparau?d  into  two  portion-s 
tlie  most  iniportwit  of  which  is  genctalV^ 
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the  finely  divided  matter.  A  minute  ana- 
lysis  of  the  sancl  in  seUlom  if  ever  iiccesgary, 
and  itj  nature  uiny  Itc  detected  in  the  8ume 
manner  lu  that  of  the  stones  or  gravel.  It 
is  always  either  silicious  sand,  or  calcareous 
sand,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  If  it  consist 
wholly  of  carlxinnte  of  lime,  it  will  be  ra- 
pidly soluble  in  nmriuti(!  a(-i<l,  with  eHer- 
vesccuce ;  but  if  it  consist  imrtly  of  this 
substance^  and  jjorlly  of  silicious  matter, 
the  re8[M'ftive4uantitii>3  may  l)e  a.'icertaincd 
liy  weijshing  the  residuum  al\er  the  action 
of  the  acid,  which  must  be  apiiliuJ  till  the 
mi.xture  has  acquired  a  sour  taste,  and  bos 
eeused  to  eflTervesec.  This  residuum  is  the 
silicious  part :  it  mtist  be  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible  :  the  dtt- 
ference  between  the  wei{?ht  of  it,  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  indicates  the  projior- 
tion  of  calcareous  sand. 

5.  The  lincly-divided  matter  of  the  soil 
is  usually  very  cnni()Ound  in  its  nature :  it 
sometimes  contains  all  the  j'our  primitive 
earths  of  soils,  as  well  as  animal  and  vege- 
table matter ;  and  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tioi»s  of  these  with  tolerable  accuracy  is 
the  most  dilKcult  part  of  the  subject. 

The  first  process  to  be  [K;rliirmcd  in  this 
])urt  of  tlie  analysis  is  the  e.\[K>»ure  of  the 
line  matter  of  tlie  soil  to  the  action  of  mu- 
riatic acid.  I'liis  substance  should  be 
[Miun.Ml  upon  the  earthy  matter  in  an  eva- 
porating basin,  in  a  riuaiitily  equal  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the  eiu-thy  imitter,  but  diluted 
with  double  its  volume  of  water.  The 
mixture  should  be  often  stirre<l  and  suflertNl 
to  remain  for  an  hour  or  un  hour  and  a  half 
bofon^  it  is  examined.  If  any  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  of  magnesia,  exist  in  the  soil,  they 
will  have  been  dissolved  in  this  time  bv  the 
mill,  which  sometimes  takes  up,  likewise,  a 
little  oxide  of  iron,  but  very  seldom  any 
alumina. 

Tlie  fluid  should  be  passed  through  a 
filter,  tlie  solid  matter  collected,  wiisheil 
with  rain  water,  <lried  at  a  nuxlerate  heat, 
and  weighed.  Its  loss  will  dciioU;  the 
ijuuntity  of  solid  uiatler  taken  up.  The 
Washings  must  be  adde<l  to  the  solution, 
which  if  not  sour  to  the  taste,  must  lie  made 
so,  by  the  addition  of  tK-sh  acid,  when  a 
little  solution  of  prussiate  of  jtotawa  and 
iron  must  be  mixe<l  with  the  whole.  If  a 
blue  ]>i-ecipitate  Oi-ciirs,  it  denotes  tlie  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  inm,  and  the  solution  of 
tlw  |irusi<l.-tle  must  l«5  dropi>ed  in,  till  no 
flirt  her  effect  is  pro<luce<l.  To  ascertain  it« 
quunlily,  it  must  be  collected  in  the  some 
manner  as  ulher  solid  pn.H-ipitatea,  and 
l»e«l«d  red:  the  result  is  oxide  of  iron, 
which  nay  bo  mixed  with  a  little  oxide  of 
vamngfacat. 

Into  the  fluid  freed  fioin  oxiile  of  iron  a 
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solution  of  neutralised  carbonate  of  potaih 
must  be  poured  till  all  effervescence 
io  it,  and  till  it«  taste  and  smell 
cotisidcrable  excess  of  alkaline  salt. 

Orecipitate  that  fulLi  down  is  carboiiatft| 
me  :  it  must  be  coUectol  on  the  filC«r,  I 
dried  ot  a  heat  below  that  of  redness, 
remaining  fluid  must  be  boiled  for  a  qn 
of  an  hour,  when  the  magnesia,  if  any  t» 
will  be  precipitated  from  it,  combin 
carbonic  acid,  imd  its  quantity  ia 
eertoincd  in  the  some  manner  i 
carbonate  of  lime.     If  any  minute  prop 
tion  of  alumina  should,  from  |HH.'uliar  i 
curastanec.s,  l)e  dissolved  by  the  acid,  it  1 
be  found  ia  the  precipitat*  with  the 
bonatc  of  lime ;  and  it  may  be  separ 
from  it  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  niinotea  \ 
soap  lye,  suflicient  to  cover  tlie  scdid  I 
this  substance  dissolves  alumina,  witl 
acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime. 

fShould    the    finely    divided 
suUiciently   calcareous   to    eirerve 
strongly  with  acids,  a  very  simiilc 
may  be  adopteil  tor  ascertaining  Uie  quai 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one  su 
accurate  in  all  common  cases. 

Carl>onatc  of  lime  (chalk)  in  all  its  »b 
contains  a  determinate  proportion  of  i 
bonie  acid,  i.  e.  nearly  43  per  cent. ;  so  I 
when    the    quantity   of   this    clastic  _ 
given  out  by  any  soil  during  the  soiutio 
Its  calcareous  matter  in  an  acid  is  kno 
either  in  weight  or  measure,  the  qu 
of  carbonate  of  lime  may  lie  easily  i 
vered. 

^^^len  the  process  by  diminution  of  i 
is  employetl,  two  parts  of  the  acid  an 
part   of  the   matter   of  the  soil    mt 
weighed  in  two  separate  bottles,  and  ' 
slowly  mixed  together  till  the  effent 
ceases.    The  difference  lietwecn  the  i 
liefore   and  after   the  ex|ieriment 
tlio  (juantity   of  carlxinic  acid    loat: 
every  4^  craiiia  of  which  10  grains  of  i 
Ixmate  of  lime  must  be  estimated. 

6.  Af^er  the  calcareoiw  parts  of  the  i 
have  lieen  acted  upon  by  muriatic  Bcid«H 
next  process  is  to  ascertain  the  quaulit/l 
finely  divided  insoluble  animal  and 
table  matter  that  it  contains.     This  n 
done  with  sulHcient  precision,  by 
igniting   it  in   a  crucible  over  a 
£-e,  till  no  blackness  remains  in  I 
It  should  be  often  stirred  with 
nid,  so  OS  to  expose  new  surfaocst  oont 
to  the  air :  the  loss  of  weight  that  it 
det^goc*  denotes  the  quantity  of  th«  c 
stance  that  it  contains  destractibta  *— 
and  air. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  very 
and    difficult    experiments,     to    as 
whether  this  lubtlancc  is  wholly  anioial  ar 
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opomble  substances 
i  agency  of  nitrate  of 
at  ibu  time  of  ignition 
'graxluallT  upon  the  tic^teil 
Ilie  quantity  of  'iO  griiini  for  every 
■idnal  aoil.  It  itcc«.-U'rate!<  the  dis- 
if  the  animal  and  regetalilc  matter, 
rauw.-!)  to  be  converted  into  elastic 
•■  •elf,  at  tl>e  same  time,  de- 
-u 
aatinljtiicea  remaining  after  the 
M  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
re  generallT  minute  partiiles  of 
kaUer  containing  usually  alumina 
I,  with  eiMubiueil  oxide  of  iron  or 
Deae.  To  separate  these  from  each 
!  aotid  matter  should  be  boiled  for 
bme  hours  with  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
B^Hbtiloc*  ita  weight  of  water ; 
^^^Bjb  acid  should  be  regulated 
HHP^rsoUd  reuduum  to  be  acted 
te^Crerery  lOOgraiustwodrachmj, 
raw  of  acid. 

ihMHioe  remaining  after  the  action 
■d  majr  he  considered  as  silicioua, 
ut  be  separated  and  its  weight  iis- 
,  after  washing  and  drying  in  the 
■mer.  The  alumina,  and  uic  oxide 
nd  manganmr.  if  any  exist,  are  oil 
■^■|kft  aulnburic  acid :  they  may 
^^^^Bscanatc  of  ammonia  added 
PP^Hk  throws  down  the  oxiile  of 
iDjr  snap  lye,  which  will  diii»olvc 
iaa»  bat  nut  the  oxide  of  nuingoncsc : 
kta  uf  (he  oviiles  aDccrt^uueil  alter 
•  been  heated  to  redness  will  de- 
r  <puuititiej. 

^mjrBiagiicgia  and  lime  have  es- 
^■■^k  the  muriatic  arid,  they 
^^^^^^ihe  wUihuric  Sidd:  this. 


analysis  of  stones.  ^^^^ 

8.  If  any  saline  matter,  or  soluble  vege- 
table or  animal  matter,  is  su5|)ected  in  the 
soil,  it  will  be  found  in  the  water  of  ILxivi- 
ation  u.scd  for  separating  the  saud.  This 
water  must  be  eva])orat«l  to  dryness  in  a 

£  roper  dish,  at  a  heat  below  its  boHiag  |>oint. 
["  the  solid  matter  obtained  is  of  a  brown 
colour  and  inllammable,  it  may  be  considered 
ns  partly  vegetable  extract.  If  its  smell 
when  ex{)Osea  to  heat  be  like  that  of  burnt 
feathers,  it  contains  animal  or  albuminous 
matter ;  if  it  be  white,  crystalline,  and  not 
destructible  by  heat,  it  may  be  cousidere<l 
as  principally  saline  matter.  The  saline 
ctHiipounila  coutaiiied  in  soils  are  very  va- 
riou.H.  The  sulphuric  acid  combine<l  with 
[jolaah  or  sulphate  of  ]i(itji.ih  is  one  of  the 
most  Uiiual.  Commdn  suit  is  idso  very  often 
found  in  them;  likewise  jihosiihale  of  lime, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  Coroptuuids  of  the  nitxic, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  ucicU, 
with  alkalies  and  earths,  exiflt  m  some  soils. 
The  salts  of  potash  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  soda  by  their  i)roiluoing  a  ^irecipi- 
tttte  in  solutions  of  platuia ;  duwe  of  lime  are 
characterised  by  the  cloudiness  Uiey  occasion 
in  solutions  containing  oxalic  acid  ;  those  of 
magnesia,  by  l>eing  rendered  cloudy  by  so- 
lutions of  ummtiuia.  Su![>hiiric  acul  is  de- 
tected in  Kidts  by  the  dense  white  precipitate 
it  foruu  in  solutions  of  baryta;  umriatiu 
acid,  by  the  cloudiness  it  coininunicfttes  to 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  when  sidts 
contain  nitric  sicid,  they  produce KintiUalioiis 
by  being  thrown  uj>on  burning  coals. 

9.  Should  suljilittte  or  pho^sphate  of  lime 
bo  Bus|iecle<l  in  the  entire  soil,  tlie  detection 
of  them  requires  a  particular  process  upon 
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»ted  from  the  soil  after  the  process  for 
(gypsum.  Mtiriutic  acid  must  he  digestc<l 
upon  the  soil  in  quantity  more  than  gunicicnt 
to  saturate  tho  soluble  earths  :  the  solution 
most  be  eraporatcd,  and  water  jKiured  upon 
the  solid  matter.  This  fluid  will  dissolve 
the  compounds  of  earths  with  tlie  muriatic 
aciil,  and  leave  the  phosphate  of  lime  un- 
touched. It  will  not  fall  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  article  to  detail  any  jirocessos 
for  the  detection  of  sukstances  which  may 
be  accidentally  mixed  with  the  matters  of 
soils.  Other  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are 
now  and  then  fuund  in  them,  but  in  quan- 
tities too  minute  to  bear  any  relation  to 
fertility  or  barrenness,  and  the  search  for 
them  would  make  the  analysis  mucli  raore^ 
complicated,  without  rendering  it  more 
Use  ml. 

10.  WTieit  the  examination  of  a  soil  is 
completed,  the  products  should  he  nume- 
rically arranged  and  their  (juantitiea  nddeil 
together,  and  if  they  nearly  equal  ihe  ori- 
ginal quantity  of  soil,  tho  analysis  may  be 
considereil  as  ae<-urate.  It  must,  however, 
be  noticed  that  when  phosphate  or  sulphate 
of  lime  are  discovered  by  the  indei)endent 
process  just  described  (9.),  a  correction 
must  Iw  mode  for  tlie  general  process,  by 
subtracting  a  sum  equal  to  their  weight  from 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  the  muriatic  acid.  In 
arranging  the  prcMlucts  the  form  should  be 
in  (he  order  of  the  experiments  by  which 
iJiey  were  procured.  Thus  I  obtained  fr<jm 
400  grains  of  a  good  silicious  sandy  soil  from 
ft  hop  garden  near  Tonbridge  Kent, — 

Gralni. 
Of  water  of  •biorption  •  -  -    19 

Of  looM  ttone*  and  graTel,  principally 

(ilicioui  •  -  .  -    5S 

Of  oodecompoaed  vegetable  fibr«<  -     1 4 

or  fine  lilicioai  (and     •  •  -312 

Of  minutely  divided  matter,  separated 
b^  agitation  and  61tnition,  and  cod- 
UMtJBg  of  cnlnl. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)      -     19 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  -      .1 

Matter  destructible  by  heat, 

principally  vegetable  -     15 

Silica  -  .  .81 

Alumina        -  -  -     13 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -       5 

Soluble  matter,  principally 
common  salt  and  vegetable 
extract       -  -  -      3 

Gyptam         -  '  -       3 

liott 
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The  loai  in  tliis  analrsis  is  not  toitre  than 
luuall^  f>ccuni,  and  it  ileiiends  upon  the  im- 
noMbility  of  ^ollerting  the  whole  quaniitiwi 
UIO 


of  the  different  precipitates,  and  upon 
presence  of  more  moisture  tliau  L*  accoui 
for  in  the  water  of  absorption,  ami  wl 
lost  in  the  diflerunt  processes. 

WTien  the  experimenter  is  become 
qiiaintcd  with  the  use  of  the  dillervnt  m- 
struments,  the  properties  of  the  re-ageiil«, 
and  the  relatiims  between  the  external  aad 
chemical  qualities  of  soils,  he  will  scUm 
find  it  ncce.ssary  to  jierform,  in  any  ( 
all  the  proocssea  tliat  have  been  d 
AVhcn  his  soil,  for  instance,  Cont«iiw1 
table  proi>ortion  of  calcorcoiu  matter, 
action  ot  the  muriatic  acid  (7.)  may 
omitted.  In  examining  peat  soils,  he  wiH 
principally  have  to  uttciul  to  the  oj 
Ijy  fire  and  air,  and  in  the  analysis  i 
and  loams,  he  will  often  be  able  to 
experiment  by  sulphuric  acid  (9.). 

In  the  first  trials  that  ore  made  (• 
Davy)  by  jjer^ons  unacquainted  with 
mistry,  they  must  not  expect  raucA  pr 
of  result ;  many  difficulties  will  be  met ' 
but,  in  overcoming  them,  the  most 
kind  of  practical  knowledge  will  be  ubtail 
and  nothing  is  so  instructive  in  cx]icrilMl>id 
science  as  the  detection  of  mistakes.  IVi 
correct  analyst  ought  to  be  well  grounM 
in  general  chemical  information  ;  Imt  per« 
haps  there  is  no  better  mode  of  gainine  it 
than  that  of  attempting  original  invotjgk- 
tioiis.  lu  pursuing  his  experiment*,  be  WJD 
be  coutinuidly  obliged  to  learn  the  pn>|iertia 
of  the  substnnccs  he  is  employing  or  acttal 
upon  ;  an<l  his  theoretical  ideas  will  be  men 
valuable  in  being  connect«<l  with  prarlicii 
operations,  and  ac<iuired  for  the  purjuwe  rf 
discovery. 

Such  were  the  excellent  rules  for  anslyiii 
prescril>ed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
the  still  more  simple  directions  of  '" 
\y.  Kham,  I  shall  conclude  this  paf 

A  portion  of  the  earth  to  be 
limy  Xte  dried  in  the  sun  or  near  a 
it  feeb  quite  dry  in  the  hand.     It  Ii 
reduced  to  powder  by  the   fingers,  or 
rolling  it  on  a  deal  board  with  a 
roller,  so  as  to  so|iaratc  the  |>articl 
not  to  grind  them :  any  small  slot 
the  size  of  a  pea  must  1>c  token 
these  fonu  a  considerable  part  of 
tlieir  proportion   must'  he   ascerlainfJ 
weight ;  tlicir  nature  and  quality  miy 
afterwards  examined :    this   being   a 
simple  operation,  and  obvious  to  ihr 
need  not  l>e  described.     Where  the 
and  pebbles  are  evidentlv  accidi-i 
may  nc  overlookeil  as  ha^-ing  little 
on  the  fertility  :  the  dry  earth,  cin 
stones,  should  be  accurately  weii 
it  ia  convenient  to  take  some  d 
quantity  of  grains,  as  1000,  500,  or 
arcordiuj;  to  the  aocnncy  of  th*  bMnr 
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L  This  portion  sLould  Xm  pat 
r  earthen  or  metal  Tessel,  and 
Ibe  fire,  or  a  Ismp,  for  about 
Btirring  it  with  a  chip  of  drj 
»t  ahoiud  not  be  eo  great  as  to 
•rood.  It  may  then  be  allowed 
te  ireighed  again ;  the  loss  of 
ftes  the  wator  which  remained 
tfter  the  soil  appeared  quite 
I  the  first  thing  to  be  noted. 
'  retaining  water  without  any 
■BBoe  of  moisture  ia  greatest 
■n  term  for  very  finely 
ter),  next  in  clay,  both 
absorb  it  from  the  atmo- 
of  lime  does  so  in  a  leia 
sand  least  of  all.  litis 
tlie  porea  of  the  soil,  and 
from  the  water,  whicli  is 
day  as  a  port  of  its  substance, 
its  ductility ;  for  when 
by  a  great  heat,  the  clny 
and  approaches  to  the 
Pounded  brick  will  not 
Iter,  and  fiorcelain  reduced  to 
all  tlie  properties  of  silicious 
The  finer  the  division  of 
the  soil,  the  greater  will  be 
'bing  and  retaining  water; 
irliere  clay  greatly  predomi- 
pi  sometimes  become  so  hard 
the  sun  that  the  moisture 
lie ;  and  in  this  case  the  power 
ia  much  diminished.  Hence 
Eh  there  is  a  good  proportion 
■  greater  power  of  absorp- 
pure  earths.  Taking  all  cjr- 
ito  conaiderntjon,  it  will  be 
le  toila  which  most  readily 
re  are  also  the  most  fertile, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain 
irption.  This  can  be 
in.  Equal  portions  of 
as  before,  are  placed  in 
of  a  good  balance,  and 
time  to  a  moist  atmo- 
preponderatcs  has  the 
of  absorption ;  the  degree  is 
difference  of  the  acquired 
•ther  important  circumstance 
ravity  of  a  soil.  The  dif- 
•Te  Terr  different  specific 
humus  being  lighter  than  any 
the  lightness  of  the  soil  is  a 
its  richness,  excepting 
is  oooasioaed  by  an 
vegetable  matter, 
na,  when  nearly  pure,  has 
varifinB  from  1  -i  to  1  '5  ;  fine 
,  'i ;  rlialJi,  about  2-3 ;  silicious 
2*2  to  2'7  ;  mixed  soils  have  s|)e- 
iei,  rarying  according  to  the  pro- 
'  Uvir  cumpODcnt  parts.  Those  in 
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which  clay,  chalk,  and  humus  abound,  and 
which  are  ccncrally  tlio  most  fertile,  are  the 
lightest.  The  sandy  soils  are  heavier,  and 
the  more  su  if  they  contain  oxides  of  injn,  or 
of  other  metals ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ferruginous  sands  are  the  most  biurcn. 
The  common  expression  of  lig/it,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  sandy  soil,  has  no  reference  to  its 
specific  gravity,  but  merely  to  the  force  re- 
quired to  plough  it.  No  carrier  would  say 
that  a  loose  sandy  road  was  a  light  one. 
The  easiest  and  readiest  method  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  earth,  or  B:iy 
substance  which  is  of  »  loose  texture,  is  that 
described  by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  Phtlotophij  of 
Mamt/achtra  (p.  97.),  as  emiiloye<l  by  him 
to  ascertain  tlic  specific  gravities  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  and  flax.  It  is  as  follows:  — 
Take  a  narrow-necked  phial,  capable  of 
holding  four  or  five  ounces  of  water;  mark 
a  tine  round  the  middle  of  the  neck  with  the 
]ioint  of  a  diamond,  or  a  file;  611  the  phial 
up  to  the  mark  with  river  or  rain  water, 
and  poise  it  witli  sand,  or  any  oilier  sub- 
stance, in  a  scale;  tlicn  put  lOtX)  grains' 
weight  in  the  same  scale  with  the  [>hial,  and 
pour  out  water  till  the  eriuilibrium  is  re- 
stored. In  the  vacant  spooe,  which  is  evi- 
dently ccjual  to  the  bulk  of  1000  grains  of 
water,  introduce  the  soil  till  the  water  rises 
to  the  mark  in  the  neck  ;  then  put  into  the 
opjKwitc  scale  grain  weights  sufficient  to 
restore  the  eqmlibriuiii.  The  number  of 
grains  required  for  this  purpose  will  denote 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  compared  to 
water  as  1000.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
siUcious  sand,  w^hich  is  i'T  times  denser  than 
water,  is  poured  into  the  vacant  space,  it 
will  require  2700  grains  to  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  1000  grains  of  water  ;  and 
thus  we  have  the  specific  gravity  without 
any  calculation.  If,  instead  of  1000  grains, 
we  use  only  500,  or  250,  the  result  will  Ijo 
the  same,  if  we  multiply  the  grains  in  Uio 
other  scale  by  2  or  4. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  soils,  of 
which  the  specific  gravity  has  been  carefully 
determined. 

A  rich  garden  soil,  which  contained,  per 
cent.,  — 

CUy 

SiUcious  saod 
Calcareous  sand    - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Humus       .  .  - 

bad  a  specific  gravity  of  2'!332. 
A  good  loom,  consisting  of — 

Clay 

Silicious  sand 
Calcareous  sand    - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Humus       -  -  - 

bod  B  specific  gravity  of  2'401. 
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A  poorer  soil,  of  which  tho  component 
parts  were,  — 

Silicioas  saod        -  •    64-0 

CUy  -  -  -     32-3 

Calcareous  cand    -  -       1*3 

Carbonate  of  lime  -       1  '3 

Humus       -  -  -       1-8 

i  a  specific  gravity  of  -2-526. 
These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  wiil  is  somi;  tuii-rablc 
indiention  of  its  fertililT.  It  cannor,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  relied  upon  in  tho  absence 
of  other  proofs;  for  there  may  be  many 
different  mixtures  of  earths  which  will  Lave 
the  same  specific  gravity,  altlioiigh  they  may 
differ  greatly  in  their  fertility;  but  it  will 
facilitate  the  analysis,  and  often  detect  mis- 
takes in  the  process,  if  the  result  does  not 
accord  witli  the  s|ie(-ific  gravity  found.  We 
proceed  now  to  the  analvais.  The  portion 
of  soil  which  has  been  cleprived  of  all  its 
water,  as  described  above,  must  be  sifted 
through  metallic  sieves  of  liiffercnt  fineness ; 
the  first  is  mjulc  of  u  j)erforated  tin  plate, 
the  holes  of  which  are  alxiut  one  twcntictli 
of  an  inch  in  diameter :  whatever  does  not 
go  tlirough  this  is  put  by.  The  remainder 
IS  successively  passed  through  two  or  three 
more  sieves,  increasing  in  fineness  to  the 
last;  which  is  of  the  finest  wire  cloth,  having 
from  150  to  170  threa<ls  in  an  inch:  what- 
ever passes  through  this  is  an  impolfmble 
powder.  Tlius  we  have  already  a  division 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  siie  of  its  par- 
ticles :  —  1.  the  coarse  grit  lefY  in  the  first 
sieve ;  2.  the  finer  grit  in  No.  2. ;  3.  fine 
sand  in  No.  3. ;  and  4.  impalpable  powder, 
which  hat  passed  through  the  last  sieve.  To 
facilitate  this  part  of  the  0|ieration,  the 
sieves  mav  be  miule  so  as  to  fit  into  one 
another,  like  the  filteren-  in  a  coffee-biggin, 
the  last  fitting  into  a  tin  pot  whii-h  will  hold 
about  a  pint  of  water;  a  cover  being  made  to 
fit  on  the  top  sieve,  tlie  instrument  is  com- 
plete. (See  fig.)  Thus,  all 
the  sifting  may  lie  done  at 
once  without  any  loss.  Any 
lumps  which  are  not  tho- 
roiiirhly  pulverised  must  lie 
'  broken.  The  cooriK-r  sand 
left  in  the  sieve  No.  I.  must 
now  l)e  washed  with  pure 
water,  to  detach  any  fine  dust 
ailhcring  to  it ;  what  runs 
J  tliroueh  may  be  UKcd  to 
wash  No.  2.  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  then  may  pa.<is 
through  No.  3.  ttt  the  im- 
|Kd|in)>le  matter  which  passed 
^  through  all  the  sieves.  A 
Hullirient  quantity  of  water 
must  bt!  Uivd  to  render  the 
whole  of  this  last  nearly  fluid.    There  will 
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then  bo  three   different   portions  of 
washed  soil  left  in  the  aievea,  and  a  pnrt 
of  impalpable  matter  diffused  througii 
water  iu  the  lower  division  of  the  inst 
This  last  is  tlie  principal  object  of 
and  that  to  whicti  Sir  Humphry  Davy  i 
ally  confined  his  attention,  merely  noti 
the  proportion  of  coarser  sand  in  the  suiL 
contains,  no  doubt,  the  great  principle  i 
fertility  and  nutintion  ;  and  the  e^ect  of  l' 
coarser  parts  may  be  considered  oa 
mechanical ;  but  they  may  much  aflSect 
fertility  of  the  finer  parts,  and  an:  of  ' 
greatest  importance  to  the  soil   in  wh 
they  arc  blended:   they  conaeqaeotly  d^ 
serve  a  more  minute  examination,  to  wU  ' 
we  will  return.     In  the  mean  time,  oar  i 
tention  shall  be  directed  to  the  comp 
of  the  finer  earth  in  No.  4.,  which  : 
with  water  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
well  shaken,  and  suddenly  poure 
deep  glass  vessel,  and  allowed  to  i 
a   (ew    minutes,   when   the   heavier 
which  U  sand,  will   be  defiosited,  and  ' 
lighter  may  be  poured  off  suspen  '    "  " 
water.     It  reijuires  some  little  i 
effect  tliis  at  once,  but  a  few  trialif ' 
enable  any  one  to  do  it.     l^is 
may  be  repeated  until  all  sand,  of  i 
particles  are  visible  to  the  naked 
separated.     ITie  earth  and  water  (k  _ 

out  of  this  last  vessel  are  now  ponrod  iatoa 
glass  tul>e,  18  inches  long.  No.  1,,  the  b<a« 
of  which  is  less  than  an  inch ;  on«  end  i* 
8toppe<l  with  a  crirk  fitted  into  it,  and  th* 
other  has  a  smidl  lip  for  tlie  coDTcnifnet  i ' 
{Kiuritig  out  the  contents.  In  a  ahoit  1 ' 
there  will  be  a  further  deposition  of  ( 
which  will  be  princijially  alumina.  Vi'k 
remains  suspended  in  the  water  over 
gently  poured  off  into  another  nmtiar  I 
(No.  2.);  tliis  will  contain  nearly  the  wt 
of  the  humus,  which  will  take 
to  lie  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  fine  1 
mud.  The  contents  of  the  tulic  No.  1. 
now  have  a  little  more  water  added  to  I 
aflcr  being  well  shaken,  the  tube 
set  upright,  and  left,  for  half  un 
settle :  what  remains  mupended  in  ll 
after  this,  must  be  added  to  the  h« 
the  tube  No. -2.  After  some  time.  thi»i 
aUo  lie  deposited,  and  the  clear  wiit.-r  mi| 
be  decantml  off.  The  mud  which 
is  put  on  filtering  paper  in  a  | 
and  when  all  the  water  has  i 
it,  it  is  dried  over  the  fire,  and  ' 

This  is  the  most  important  \ 
soil.     The  fine  earths  de])0«itai  in  the  1 
No.  1 .  will  consist  of  very  fine  particle 
sand,  clav,  and  perhaps  carbonate  of  I 
The  san<l  will  appear  deposited  in  tho 
torn  of  the  tube.     The  clay  mav  >i« 
diffused  in  the  water  abo>-c  it,  ty 
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k  cucAiIlj  vitii  •  imaD  rod,  without  re&ch- 
ia*  tlie  MBd.      It  mmj  ibeo  be  decanted 
mifc  the  water  into  another  tul>e  (No.  3.), 
■ad  aUowd   to  si-ttle.     This  port  of  the 
i^«aliaa  may  be  carried  to  much  perfection 
hgr  gRat  care,  and  bj  examining  tJie  results 
tumieaaUj  with  a  amali  mioroscoiH? ;  hut 
ftr  aO  ooauBon  practical  porposeii  it  i«  RufTi- 
ont  to  Mparate  the  vegetahle  earth  from 
die  miaenl,  and  the  particleti  of  «nd  from 
Ike  fiacr.     The  contents  of  No.  1.  having 
h«  nttrrtr^,  as  well  as  those  of  No.  3., 
OT«r    the  fire,  and   accoratelv 
The  same  is  done  with  the  earth 
ainb iiiiwim  oo the sicres.    All  the  water 
■  wioA  tbe  earths  have  been  difTuiied  and 
nrited  is  cxUected  and  passed  through  fil- 
ing paper,  and  then  set  over  the  fire  in  a 
«MMoa  sanoepMi.   It  is  boiled  away  gently, 
■Mil  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  portion,  which 
hpas  lo  look  turbid,     llie  complete  eva- 
I '  I'i  II  is  finiabetl  in  an  cvaponiting  dish 
M^a^y  aa  poaaihie ;  and  the  resiiluc  ia  the 
contained  in  the  soil.   It  will 
to  drjr  and  weich  thiit,  as  its 
'       ould  rwjuirc  more  skill 
knowledge  than  wc  suppose  in 
Salui  majr  be  detected  by 
\>v  ill.-  irjrstals  formed  in  the 
! -M  there  is  a  decided 
1'  may  be  considered  as 
and  the  immediate  fertility  of 
greatly  on  the  quantity  of  it. 
To  Taeaphnlate  what  has  been  obtained, 
"  baire  the  coarse  grit  in  sieve  No.  1 . ; 
<hc  saBd  in  No*.  '2.  and  3. ;  the  fine  earth 
■fmtcd  io  the  tubes,  Nos.  1.  and  3. ;  the 
Wni  in  tube  No.  2.  and  on  the  filtering 
)i^,  sod  on  the  soluble  parts  in  the  eva- 
diah.    All  these  substances  must 
dried  orer  the  fire,  as  was  done  with 
Ha  nl  at  faat,  and  each  separated  part  ac- 
caHaly  wei^ted :  the  sum  of  them  oiight  to 
h  iVhI  to  UK  original  portion  of  5oil  !-ub- 
ftn  U>  analysis  i^r  the  water  was  drnwn 
eff;  but  there  always  is  a  loss  even  with  the 
analyser :  this  loos  will  be 
ly  in  the  finer  parts  which  are  ttis- 
ifU'  ■  ')<eration.     But  the  unalysis 

*»!''■  i/ted:  we  have  separated  the 

iMd,  risy,  siiij  humus,  hut  there  may  Ix*  a 
pftipB  of  earfaoitate  of  lime  in  the  form  of 
■a<  «r  of  finely  divided  earth  mixed  with 
Al  olbsr  earths.  To  ascertain  this,  each 
axecptinc  the  humus,  is  put  into  a 

, tm,  and  a  little  mnriatic  acid,  di- 

■sd  witii  Mor  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 

~  oa  it :  if  there  is  any  oflVaresccnce 

the  yrtaeoee  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 

aesd  is  then  added  gradually,  as  long 

ifcrwicnniia  is  renewed  bv  the  ad- 

Wken  lliia  eeasea,  and  the  water 

es  to  hare  aa  and  taste,  more  pure 
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water  is  added,  and  each  portion  sopurat*'ly 
filtered,  <lrie<l,  and  weiglKsl.  The  loss  of 
weight  in  each  givcii  the  qiiantilieit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  ili-'HolviHl  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  which  has  puxscnl  with  the  water 
in  the  form  of  muriate  of  lime.  The  dif- 
ferent weights  being  now  roUecteil,  the  re- 
sult of  the  operations  may  lie  set  down, 
Tlicre  niny  Ih:  mimy  mineral  KulnitHnccs  in 
the  soil,  which  thi!>  mo<le  of  unalyning  will 
not  detect ;  and  some  of  these  may  male- 
rially  affect  the  fertility.  In  most  cn-si-s 
there  will  Iw  sfimething  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  metals.  Iron  abounds  in  most 
soils:  when  the  ijuantity  is  cou.«idei«lilc,  ii 
will  he  delected  by  pouring  a  decoction  of 
gall-nuts  into  the  water  which  has  washed 
the  earth ;  it  will  imuiediat<-ly  become  of  a 
bluish  dark  colour.  The  other  inelals  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  and  also  magnesia,  are 
found  in  some  soils;  but  (he  separatiim  of 
them  can  only  lie  effected  by  those  who  an* 
well  acquainted  with  chemistry :  they  for- 
tunately occur  \ery  seldom,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  found  arc  generally  well 
known,  tor  all  practical  purposes  it  is  suf- 
ficietit  to  ascertain  the  projMirtian  of  sand, 
clays,  carbonate  of  liinc,  »iul  huinuH,  which 
any  soil  contains.  Many  noils  which  liave 
been  liighly  manured  contain  porlionit  of 
undecomposeil  vegetable  stibslaiiccn,  and  ^H 
fibres  of  roots:  these  will  t>e  found  inixMl  ^H 
with    the   coarser  eiu-ths  separate<l  hy  the  ' 

sifting  :  not  being  a  part  of  the  natural  soil, 
they  need  not  he  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  tlicy  may  bo  BCparateil  by  washing  ihe 
earths,  as  they  are  much   lighter,  and  will 
come  over  in  the  first  di^antntiors.     They 
may  be  dried  and  weighed,  imd  the  quiin- 
tity  set  down  in  the  result,  if  it  is  ile.<iirnlile. 
Some  very   barren   sands,   containing  very 
little  argiflaceouH  eiirth  or  humus  may  rea- 
dily be  known  by  the  co(liou^  handy  iloiKisit 
which   lliey   rapidly    moke   when    difhised 
tlirough   water.     &(Mid    natunJ   loam.-    are 
not  so  easily  judge<l  of;  but  the  preceding 
mode  of  analysis  will  in  gcnenJ  detect  their 
intrinsic  value.     When  a  soil  contniiis  peaty 
matter,  it  is  easily  iliwovered  by  the  irre- 
gidar  black  particles  which  are  visible  in  it. 
Peat  diHers  irom  humus  only  in  iK-iiig  in  a 
diflerent  state  of  decoiiiposition   and  con- 
taining a  considerable   portion   "f  tiuinin : 
when   acted  upon  by  liiiie  or  alkalies,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  greater  decomjiosition, 
it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  humus  in 
iU  qualities.     The  only  instrumenU  nbs<)- 
lutcly  required  for  the  foregoing   analysis, 
are,  in  the  first  pl8<-e,  two  goo<l  balances,     H 
one  capable  of  weighing  a  pound  and  turning    ^^ 
with  a  grain,  and  one  weighing  two  ounce* 
and  turning  with  the  tenth  part  of  »  graiii. 
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Next,  the  combination  of  sieves  wbich  we 
have  described,  and  which  may  easily  be 
mode  by  any  tinsmith.  Hut  aiiy  sieves  of 
the  required  fineness,  whether  of  metn], 
horse-hair,  or  silk,  provided  they  be  of  the 
proper  texture,  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
a  trial.  Some  earthen  or  pl!U«s  jufis,  and 
two  or  three  glass  tubes,  18  inches  long, 
open  at  both  ends,  which  may  Iw  obtained 
at  any  glass-blower's  or  chemist's,  a  glass 
funnel  and  some  tilterinj;  paper,  will  com- 
plete the  apparatus.  The  only  chemical 
substance  indispensable  to  the  analysis  is 
tome  muriatic  acid,  commonly  ciUlcd  ."pirit 
ofsidt.  A  little  test-jMipcr  to  detect  ucida 
in  the  water  with  which  the  soil  hiis  been 
washed,  and  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts  to  as- 
certain tlie  presence  of  iron,  may  be  useful. 
A  smid!  glass  phial  will  sene  for  the  specific 
fp-avities.  The  whole  of  these  instruments 
and  materials  may  be  pn»cured  for  a  very 
small  sum.  If  the  foregoing  i)rooes8  is  care- 
fully followed,  any  person,  however  unac- 
customed to  chemical  operations,  will  soon 
be  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  com- 
position  of  any  soil  of  which  he  desires  to 
know  the  comparative  value.  Uo  must  not 
be  disheartened  by  a  few  failures  at  first. 
However  simple  every  operation  may  appear, 
it  requires  a  little  practi<'e  and  much  pa- 
tience, if  we  would  come  to  a  very  accurate 
rctult.  Every  portion  must  be  dried  to  the 
tame  defjree  before  it  is  weighwl :  minute  I 
portions  which  adhere  to  the  ves.selR  when 
dried  must  be  can^fully  collcctetl  by  Bcrai>inp, 
and  brushing  otf  with  a  fealher:  pieces  of 
filtering-paper  an<l  of  linen  must  Ix?  weighed 
before  tJiey  are  used,  that  smsdl  jwrtions  of  , 
Miattc-r  uilhcring  to  them  may  lie  a.scertained 
by  the  increase  of  weight.  Hy  attending  to 
these  [Mirticulars  it  is  surprising  how  nearly 
the  whole  original  weight  is  accounted  for 
in  the  summing  up  of  Uie  separate  parts. 
If  tJiis  mechanical  analysis  should  be  thought 
lightly  of  by  experienced  chemists,  let  them 
enly  carefully  analyse  a  portion  of  soil  by 
this  process,  and  then  another  by  any  nion- 
perfect  motle,  and  compare  the  im(xirtance 
of  the  results  as  reganls  practical  agri- 
culture. The  object  is  to  ascxxtuin  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soils;  ond  for  this 
purjKwe  the  separation  of  the  dilferimt  earths 
18  Hiilhcieiit,  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  knowledge  oi  the  mysteries  of  vege- 
tation. 'I"he  process  which  we  have  de- 
acTilieil,  simple  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  too  te- 
diout  fur  tae  farmer  who  is  desirous  of 
((KMNliiy  comparing  different  soila ;  and  we 
will  indii-atv  a  still  simpler  method  of  aiiccr- 
taiiiiug,  nearly,  the  composition  of  a  soil,  and 
a  simple  iiiBtrumeiit  by  which  it  may  be 
doui'.  Take  a  giiua  tulie,  Jths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  thrw  feet  long;  fit  a  cork 
iOi 


into  one  end  and  let  it  upright ;  fill  it  half 
full  of  pure  water;  take  nearly   as   m« 
water  as  has  been  poured  into  the  tube,  i 
mix  with  it  the  portion  of  soil  wliich 
be   examined,  in  quantity   not  more 
will  occupy  6  inches  of  the  tube;  poui 
mixture   rapidly  into  the   tube  and   I 
stand  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  or  supn 
upright  in  any  way ;  in  half  an  hour  a  i 
be  examined.     The  earths  will  Iiave 
deposite<l  aix-ording  to  the  size  and 
gravity  of  their  partides.     The  portion  i 
suspended  in  the  water  may  be  alluweil  I 
settle ;  and  there  will  appear  in  the 
layers  of  sand,  clay,  andhunius,  which  i 
be  measured  by  a  scale,  and   thus  the 
port  ion  nearly  ascertained.     'WHieni 
IS  about  to  hire  a  farm  of  which  the  4 
is  not  well  known  to  him,  he  may  I 
assisted  iu  his  judgment  by  thu  simpler 
periment,  if  he  has  no  time  or  oppurta 
for  a  more  accurate  analysis.     For  the  i 
tube  mar  be  substituted  one  of  tin  i 
two  feet  In  length,  with  a  pieoeof  gia«  I 
a  fool  long,  joined  to  it  by  means  of  *  I 
coUiu"  or  ferule  with  a  screw  cut  in  it,  wk 
is  cemented  to  the  glass,  and  screws  on 
metal  lube;  and  thus  the  instntmenl  : 
l>e  made  more  jiortable.     When  the 
has  l>e<'u  poure<l  oft",  and  tlie  earths  otdy  i 
main,  the  cork  may  be  token  out  and  I 
contents  pushed  out  on  a  plate,  br  i 
a  rod  and  a  plug  which  exactlr  nii 
tcruol  diameter  of  the  tube.     They  i 
be  more  particulariy  examined, 
suit  of  various   accurate  analyse 
shows  that  the  most  fertile  are 
of  nearly  equal  i{uantities  of  tilic 
argillaceous  earths  in  various  states } 
vision,    and   a  certain   proportion 
careous  earth,  and  of  humus  in 
which  it  attracts  oxvgen  and 
luhle,  giving  out  at  the  same  time  i 
bonic  acid.     No  chemist  has  yet 
to  imitate  the  proix-ss  of  natur^  in  I 
ation  of  this  sulistance;   and  the   rir 
stances  whi<^^  are  most  favourable  to  it  < 
not    yet   fully    ascertaine<l.      Here    is 
proper  fiidd  for   the  application  of  i 
iintl  accurate  chemical  analysis.     Aa  i 
ample  of  an  analysis  will  be  useful  I 
who  may  desire  to  try  the  propowidl 
we  will  will  one  actually  niaoa  and 
unfavourable   circunistancea,  and   witha 
any    apparatus;    the    only    instrument 
hand  were  scales  and  weights  of  I 
accuracy,   three  glasnes   a   ftwt   loag 
14  inch  in  diameter,   lielonging  to 
lamps,  a  tin  eoflfee-strainer,  a  piece  of  1 
gauze,   and   ■   very    fine   cambric    pockri 
naudkcn^hief.     A  uttle   muriatic   acid 
obtained  at  the  aootheoary's.     The  mi 
be  analysod  waa  taken  iroui  a  piec«  ot  { 


* 


I  land  <m  the  loutii  ci  Je  of  the  slope  of 
(kt  Jars   looaiiluiis  in   Switzerland,     its 
Kravitj   «■«    taken    u    describc-d 
wd  finiod  to  be  2-358  nearly.     £00 
t  of  tiw  drj  aoQ  were  stirred  in  a  pint 
if  -water,  aBil  aet  b j  in  «  basin.    To  save 
tec^  500  grwaa  more  of  the  same  soil  were 
•o^hed,  aAer  having  been  drie<l  over  tbc 
fire.    It  wa»  well  polTerised  with  the  finpore, 
mI  aAed  llirou{;u  tin:  colTec-stniluer,  tlien 
,  ud,  lactljr,  through  tlie  caoi- 
Some  portion  was  left  be- 
I  (ifting.     The  two  fimt  portions 
1  ia  tile  strainer  and  the  ^uze. 
Jit  midae  va*  Band  of  two  different  dc- 
matftmtmem,  which,  when  dried,  weighed, 
a»  roaner,  S4  grains,  the  next,  20  grains. 
Tige  ewth   and   water   which   bad  passed 
Ihraigh  tbe  strainer  and  the  gauze  were 
■■■  ttraiaed  through  the  cambric.  an<l  left 
■■■  TOj  Bae  aand  behind,  which,  dried, 
'  pd,  hmI  added  to  what  hod  renuuned 
!  eaathne,  when  sifted  in  a  ilry  state, 
ISO  grains.     All  that  which  hiul 
gai  '^—'g*'  the  cambric  wiu  mixed  with 
aitv  ia   a  ju^   ""^   stirred  aliout.     The 
kativ  earth  aubsided,  and  the  lighter  was 
poandmooeof  the  lamp-glassex,  which  hud 
aoalt  tool  into  it,  and  was  placed  upri^'lit. 
Ia  ofaaal  t««  minutes  there  was  a  deposit, 
Md  the  Ggtaer  portion  was  poured  into  a 
obSv  ffitm,  where  it  was  left  some  time 
III  aula     la  this  a  slower  deponitinn  took 
fftCD.  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
■tadify  water  was  poured  off  into  the  third 
l^aa.    Hie  three  glxo^  ^"'^  placed  uu- 
n^  and  Xett  ao  tnl  the  next  day.     In  the 
M  gl«a  waa  some  very  fine  earth,  appa- 
naiiy  day ;   in  the  second  the  same,  imt 
Mac  miidUy ;  and  in  the  third  nothinjr  but 
■kia  Mad.     The  ooDt«nts  of  No.  2.  were  rli- 
nM  batween  No.  1.  and  No.  3.  by  pouring 
tf  the  anddy  part  into  No.  3.,  after  some 
ifthapBi* vater  had  been  poured  off,  and  the 
nBHtttitK  orth  into  Ko.  I.;  they  were  then 
llA  to  actUe.     As  much  water  as  appeared 
^itt  etear  orer  the  sediment  was  decanted 
m.    TVe  aedimenl  was  pourol  on  a  plate 

Wlaking  t! ^  —it  of  tne  tube,  which  was 

Maed  w  I  of  fine  linen  which  hod 

Imoielu....  .1,  and  accurately  weighed. 
IW  riattrg  were  examined,  and  some  of  the 
l^ltacr  part,  which  floated  on  the  least  a^;^- 
Miao,  woa  poured  from  one  pinte  to  an- 
Mkr.  aatil  it  was  thought  that  all  the  humus 
kd  been  aeparated.  Most  of  the  water 
caaU  aew  be  pouted  off  the  earths,  by  in- 
Aiag  the  plates  gently,  without  any  mud- 
4beBk  It  wao,  however,  passed  through  a 
JH»  of  Hlering-paper,  which  had  l>een  pre- 
lioarijr  dried  and  wei|;hed.  The  earth  was 
d»ali  dfied,  hy  plaoiut  the  plates  on  the 
hara  bete*  a  good  brv,  until  they  wcr« 


quite  dry,  and  so  hot  that  they  coidd  not  be 
easily  held  in  the  hiuul.  The  depo«iit  left  in 
the  jug  was  poured  on  a  plate,  and  a  little 
muddy  part,  which  was  observed,  was  poured 
off  with  the  water  on  another.  This  was 
again  transferred,  and  the  finer  added  to 
that  which  was  in  tlie  second  [Jate.  (kil- 
lecting  now  all  the  s«'parBte  jtortions,  there 
were  found 

Of  coarse  sand 

Finer  sand  -  -  . 

Very  fine  saqd 

Clar  deposited  in  the  jag,  and  first 
plate  dried  ... 

Deposit  in  the  socood  plate 

—  on'the  filtcring-paper 

—  on  tbe  linen  rag     - 


Oral  lit. 

•2* 

80 

180 

340 
24 

J 

490 
Leaving  1 0  grains  to  be  accoanted  for. 
Each  portion,  except  the  three  last,  waa 
now  put  into  a  cup,  and  diluti.il  muriatic 
acid  poured  over  them :  an  cffeiTesccnce 
appeared  in  all  of  tliein,  which  continued  on 
the  addition  of  diluted  a<'id,  and  when  the 
contents  of  the  cups  were  stirred  with  a 
piece  of  tobacco-pipe.  They  were  left  till 
the  next  day,  when  oil  effervescence  ceased, 
and  the  calcareous  [>art  seemed  entirely  dis- 
solved :  pure  water  waa  rnUled  to  dissolve 
all  the  muriate  of  lime  which  hud  been 
formed.  After  some  time,  the  clear  liquor 
woa  jioured  pff,  and  the  remaln<lcr  was 
strained  through  filtering-paper,  and  dried 
on  plates  Iwfore  the  fire.  The  earths  were 
now  found  to  weiph,  respectively,  20,  17, 
162,  and  182-5  grains,  having  lost  4,  3,  18, 
and  57-5  grains  of  calcareous  earth  dis-iolvi^l 
by  the  acid.  The  soil  and  water  which  had 
been  put  by  in  a  basin  were  now  re[ieutedly 
stirred,  and  poured  into  a  filler,  and  more 
water  was  passed  through  the  earth  to  wash 
out  all  the  soluble  matter :  all  tlie  wiiter 
was  boiled  down  and  cvaixjraled,  and  left 
two  grains  of  a  substance  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gum  with  a  little  time  in  it. 
Thus  the  loss  was  reduced  to  eight  prain!', 
a  very  small  quantity,  considering  the  means 
used  in  analysing  the  soil.  The  corrected 
account,  therefore,  is  os  follows :  — 
Specific  gravity,  2-358. 
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Or,  in  round  numbers,  — 

40  per  cent  Saod. 

36        —       Cl«y. 

17       —       CalcKreoni  earth. 
5*5    —        Vegetable  earth,  or  humiu. 
0-3    —        Soluble  matter. 

From  the  couij)oaition  of  this  soil,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  loom, 
eapalilc  of  pro<lucin<;  with  );ood  tillage  and 
rejrular  manuring;  every  Itind  of  grain, 
artificial  Brasses,  and  roots  eominonly  culti- 
vated. The  fiehl  from  which  the  soil  was 
taken  was  always  considered  to  be  of  su- 
perior quality.  This  simple  rule  will  suf- 
fice to  euable  any  one  to  analyse  any  soil  of 
which  he  desires  to  know  the  component 
parts,  so  far  as  they  aiTect  the  generid  fer- 
tility.    To  ascertain  minute  portions  of  salts 


or  metals,  or  any  peculiar  impregnation  of  ll 
waters,  must  be  left  to  practical  eh       '' 
To  those  who  mav  be  inclined  to  try 
analysis  of  soils,  it   may  be  interei" 
coiupare  the  results  of  their  own 
meuts  with  some  which  have  been  ( 
with  great  care.     Thaer  in  his  very  i 
lent  work  on  Rational  Hunhandry, 
in  German  and  translatol  into  French,  hai 

f riven  a  table  in  which  diflerent  toils  ump 
ysed  by  him  are  classed  a(.-cording  to  tfatir 
conipanitive  fertility,  which  is  i  i in i  ill  ■ 
numbers,  100  being  the  most  fertdc. 
(able  is  the  result  of  very  patient  inve 
gation,  the  natural  fertility  of  each 
being  a-scertained  by  its  average 
with  eoumion  tillage  and  manuring.  It  | 
as  follows :  — 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEfJETABLES.  The 
process  or  means  by  which  such  bodies  are 
resolvinl  into  their  constituent  or  element4iry 
principles.    (See  Chemistrt,  or  Vbgbtabui 

CnEMISTKT.) 

ANANA.    SeePntB. 

ANHUUY.  In  Farriery  a  kind  of  wen, 
or  spongy  soft  tumour  or  wart,  commonly 
full  of  blood,  growing  on  any  part  of  an 
animal's  body.  .Substances  of  this  kind  may 
be_  rcmoTod  eitlier  by  means  of  ligatures 
being  passed  round  their  bo-tex,  or  l)y  the 
knife,  and  the  sultsequent  application  of'soine 
caiLftic  material,  in  order  to  effectually  de- 
stroy the  part.t  from  which  ihcy  arise. 

ANHUKY,  THE,  AiMIUMlY,  HAX- 
BUKY,  or  CLUn-UOOT.  llie  anbury, 
Uic  correct  name,  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  amhre,  a  wart,  suffuse<l 
with  blood,  to  which  horses  are  subject.  In 
Iloldcrncss,  a  district  of  Yorkshire,  this 
ilist.'asu  is  known  a.«  "  fingers  and  toes,"  from 
itjt  causing  the  top  root  of  the  turnip  to  be 
divided  into  swollen  fibres,  resembling  those 
members  of  the  human  body.  On  thin,  Mr. 
Speiice,  the  cnloniologiat,  wrote  a  very  sensi- 
ble panipldrl,  entitled  "  OI>siTvali<ms  on  the 
Diseast^  in  Tumip^  temusl  in  HoMemeM 
Fingers  and  Toc»,  Hull,  isii."  Tbeduiici- 
JOO 


ency  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  digeoei 
plants  is  well  illustrated  by  the  iinpci  ' 
and  inaccurate  observaticms  that  have  ' 
advonture<l  upon  this  disease.   Whi 
is  much   difference  of  opinion  there 
real  knowledge,  ami  both  these  are 
the  case  in  the  instance  before  us.  Some 
tivators  assert  that  the  disease  arise* 
variableness  and  unfavourable  state  of 
scawms;  asecon<l  party  of  theorists  ad' 
that  it  is  caused  by  insects;    and  a 
that  it  is  owing  to  a  too  frequent  growth 
the  same  crop  uf>on  the  same  site.     £■ 
man    having   formeil    an   opinion,    usu 
clings  to  it  perlina<'iously,  and  seta  il 
mate  far  above  its  real  value  or  coi 
"  It  is  with  our  opinions  as  our  wi 
p>  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hia 
I  ITie  chief  error  appears  to  be  in 
any  of  the  above  eniiincrate«l 
exclusive  one ;  for  beyond  doubt 
contribute,  either  immediately  or 
to  induce  or  cxas|>erate  the  attJUik*  _^ 
anbury.     I  am  about.,  in  the  first  !>)■••» 
consider  the  disease  exclusively  as    ~     ' 
the  cabbage,  an<l,  secondly,  as  it     _ 
upon  (he  turnip.    'Iliough  other  spcciea  ot 
braaaira,  the  hollyhock,  &c.  ore  subject  to 
its  attacks,  its  progress  has  invariably  ap* 


M 


^^f^^td  the  growth  ii  little  re- 
HpriteMher  himd,  if  the  gall  is  left 
^^L  tin  maggot  continues  to  feed 
Valbumain,  <ir  young  wootljr  part 
)nit  until,  tiie  period  arrives  for  its 
Eoto  the  oilier  iiisvct  form,  preTioiisIr 
a  it  Knaw<>  iu  way  out  through  t)ic 
The  disease  is  now  ultu»t<t 

I  power  of  remedies,  the  giUl,  in- 
aize,  encirclea  the  whole  stem  : 
iumn  being  lo  extcnisivel  j  destroyed, 
I  tbe  M^i  ascending,  consequent  It, 
wetlher,  nifficient  moisture  is  not 
1  frotn  the  roots,  to  counterbalance 
■piration  of  the  leaves,  and  the  dis- 
last  i«  ▼07  discernible  among  its 
ecamaailons,  by  its  pallid  hue  and 
[  fnliagr.  The  disease  now  uutkcs 
iVQgieB:  the  swelling  continues  to 
■:  far  tbe  vessels  of  the  alburnum 
!  httk  ooDtonue  to  alTord  their  juices 
iIbo  Ibey  can  be  convcvctl  away. 
reaad  ur  are  admitted  Iu  tlie  interior 
IHUreBeeace  through  the  [>erroratluD 
J  tbre  mai"»ijt ;  the  wounded  vessels 
^  {"  ;i  supervenes,  and  death 

■ '  1  existence  of  the  nii- 
The  tumour  usually  attains 

[  •  large  hen's  egg,  has  a  rugged. 

In]  even  mouldy  surface,  smelling 

offensively,     fhe  fibrous  roots, 

;  generally  thickened,  are  din- 

[  monstrous,  from  swellings  which 
out  their  length,  which  up- 
J  anae  firom  an  effort  of  nature  to 
toeptaclei  for  the  tap,  deprived  as  it 
It  itttiiral  apiasation  in  the  leaves. 
■Hflinfto  do  not  icem  to  arise  imme- 
H^  the  attacks  of  the  weevil,  for  I 


much  iiffectciTtum  yellow,  and  itag  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  in  the  daytime  they 
arc  obviously  distinguishable  from  those 
which  are  healthy.  These  distortions  mani- 
fest themselves  very  early  in  the  turnip's 
growth,  even  before  the  rough  leaf  is  much 
developed.  Observation  seems  to  have  awer- 
toined,  that  ii'  the  bidbs  have  attained  the 
size  of  a  walnut  unaffcctcil,  they  do  not 
subsequently  become  (b'seased.  Mr.  S|)enco 
has  clearly  shown,  from  established  facts, 
that  the  anbury  docs  not  arise  from  any  im- 
perfection of  the  seed  sown  :  for  experience 
deiuonslrates  that,  in  the  same  field  and 
crop,  the  attacks  arc  very  partial ;  and 
crops  in  two  adjoiuing  fields,  sown  with 
seed  from  the  same  growth,  will  one  lie  dis- 
eased, and  the  other  healthy.  Secondly,  it 
does  not  arise  from  an  unfavourable  time  of 
sowing,  or  from  dry,  unjiropitious  seasons, 
during  their  aflcr-growth ;  for  on  this  sup- 
position we  might  expect  that  in  all  turnip 
districts  the  disease  would  occasionally  make 
its  appearance,  in  conse(iuencc  of  variations 
in  the  period  and  mode  of  sowing,  or  from 
following  droughts ;  yet  we  know  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  never  been 
heard  of.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  arise  from 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
suffered  from  it.s  infecting  thin  stapled,  siuidy 
fields ;  whilst  all  llolderness,  which  is  gene- 
nUly  a  strong  Inaiuy  soil,  was  found  equally 
liable  to  the  di.-icnse.  But  a  still  more  de- 
cisive evidence  on  this  point  is,  that  it  mokes 
its  appearance  at  uncertain  intervals  upon 
the  same  soil ;  the  turnips  u]>on  it  being  in 
some  years  more  injuroU  by  them  tlian  in 
other  years.  Fourthly,  although  it  ia  certain 
from  the  observations  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

MttA  tfttmAVNil  A«naiHAiM,A    lltai.  tint  ilinrBBfi  OCv 
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M  occMioneJ  by  the  jiotsonouii 
Rnflictwl  by  some  unitscertaineil  insect 
upon  the  lurnij)  in  an  early  stage  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  by  its  inainuating  it«  e^g  into  it, 
infusing,  at  the  same  time,  a  liquid,  causing 
■  morbid  action  in  the  8ap-ves»els,  and  the 
conseijuent  forming  of  exereseonees.  This 
correct  opinion  was  afterwards  confinned 
by  the  actual  dincovery  of  the  insect,  and 
that  tliere  actually  is  a  maggot  generated 
from  the  egg,  of  which  fact  he  was  at  the 
lime  ignorant.  The  maggot  found  in  the 
turnip  anbury,  is  the  larva  of  a  weevil  called 
Curcidio  pleuroiitigma  by  Miirsham,  and 
Rhynchtmus  sulcicoUu  by  Gyllenhal.  "I 
have  bred  this  species  of  weevil,"  says  Mr. 
Kirby,  "  from  the  knob-like  galls  on  tumi|Ki, 
railed  the  anbury,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  same  insects,  or  a  s[>ecieR  allied  to 
them,  cause  the  clubbing  of  the  roots  of  cab- 
bages." (Kirby  and  Sjience's  ItUroduction 
lo  Eutomoli^.)  Marsham  describes  the  pa- 
rent as  a  coleopterous  insect,  of  a  dusky, 
black  colour  with  the  breast  spotted  with 
white,  and  the  length  of  the  body  one  line 
and  two  thinls. 

A  very  full  description  of  this  Insect  is  in 
the  Inseetn  Svecica  deneripta,  of  (ivllcnhal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  229.  under  the  name  i){  Khyiu-hit- 
lau  mlcicuUin.  It  is  the  Curculio  nffitiis  of 
Panzer's  Famut  Imeclurum  Oernuttiicttinilla, 
the  Curculio  mlcicoUis  of  PaykuU's  Famm 
Sufciea,  the  Faicigrr  tuicicoOit  of  Dejean's 
Caluligve  des  CMeopterrt,  and  the  Cryp- 
torhynehtu  alauda  ol  Gcrmor's  Jniectorum 
»perira  novee,  i'C. 

The  general  experience  of  all  the  fanners 
and  gardeners  with  whom  1  have  conversed 
upon  the  subject,  testifies  that  the  ambury 
of  the  turnip  and  cabbage  usually  attacks 
these  crops  when  grown  lor  successive  years 
on  the  same  soil.  This  is  precisely  what 
might  lie  exi)ected ;  for  the  parent  insect 
always  dejKisits  her  eggs  in  those  situations 
where  her  progeny  will  find  their  appro- 
priate food ;  and  m  the  fragments  of  the 
roots,  &c.  of  preceding  crops,  some  of  these 
embryo  ravagers  are  to  be  expected.  That 
they  never  attack  the  plants  upon  a  fresh 
oite  is  not  asserted:  Mr.  Alarshall  s  statement 
is  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  ad- 
vanced that  the  obnoxious  weevil  is  most 
frwpicntly  to  be  oViscn-eil  in  soils  where  the 
turnip  or  cabbage  has  recently  and  repeat- 
e<ily  bei?n  cultivated.  Another  general  re- 
sult of  experience  i.s,  that  the  anbury  is 
most  fre(|aonlly  ob4cr^'ed  in  dry  seasons. 
Tlii*  is  also  what  might  be  anticipated,  for 
in*ecta  that  inhabit  the  earth  just  beneath 
itM  furfa««  are  always  restricted  and  checked 
m  their  movements  by  its  abounding  in 
muisturc.  Moreover,  the  platits  oclually 
anectcd  by  the  anburr,  we  more  Me  to 
JOS 


contend  against  the  injury  inflicted  I 
larva  of  the  weevil  by  the  same  d 
supply.  The  developement  of  theirj 
theu-  growth  is  more  rapid ;  conae^ 
the  muggot  has  not  to  extend  bis  flj 
so  extensively  in  search  of  food  as  i^ 
seasons,  when  the  stem  is  less  juicy  j 
a  smaller  growth.  In  wet  periods,  all 
affected  plants  show  less  the  extent  i 
injury  they  hove  suiitained,  for  their  i 
dues  not  flag;  because  their  tronspirmtj 
watery  particles  is  hsss,  and  their  su|i 
nutriment  from  the  soil  is  more  free.  | 
In  wet  seasons  I  have  in  very  few  inq 
known  an  infected  cabbage  plant  M 
fresh  healthy  roots  above  the  swellj 
tlie  anbury.  These  fiu-ts  being  pr«( 
better  qualify  us  for  the  couadvr*4 
the  best  modes  of  preventing  the  occoi 
of  the  disease,  and  of  palliating  its  M 
It  Ls  apparent  that  any  addition  to  l( 
that  renders  it  disagreeable  to  the  \ 
will  prevent  the  visits  of  this  insects 
Bardencr  has  this  in  his  power  will 
little  dilEculty ;  for  he  can  keep  the  li 
of  hill  cabbage,  cnulillower,  -  and  I 
pUnts  aoaked  with  water.  Mr.  1 
gardener  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  Woolsin^ 
Northumberland,  expressea  his  convj 
after  several  years'  cxi>erience,  that  c^ 
dust  spread  alx)ut  half  an  inch  decM 
the  surface,  and  just  mixed  with  it  ^ 
point  of  H  spade  elTectuallypreveal 
occurrence  ol  this  disease.  {Tnnu.  <i) 
Hort.  Soe.  vol.  i.  art.  2.)  That  thiaj 
be  the  case  wc  might  have  surmiaea 
analogy;  for  charcoal  dust  is  ofiTen^ 
many  insiects,  and  is  one  of  the  mosl 
crful  j)reventives  of  putrefaction  kj 
Soot,  I  have  reason  to  lielieve,  from  ai 
experience,  is  as  effectual  as  charcoal! 
Judging  from  theoretical  reasons,  wej 
conclude  that  it  would  be  more  specifl 
in  atldition  to  its  Ix'ing  like  charcoal, 
di  vidc<l  carbon,  it  contains  ammonia,  toi 
insects  have  an  antipathy.  Mr.  Dn| 
practical  farmer  at  Erpingham,  in  N^ 
considered  marl  a  certain  preventive  i 
dLiease.  He,  and  severol  other  Jua 
farmers  also,  tliougbt  that  teathing,  || 
giving  sheep  and  cattle  their  gmrtt- 
tumi|)s,  &c.  u|)on  the  barley  stubbly 
tended  for  turnips  as  the  succeedingj 
will  cause  the  anbury.  {Martkalta  , 
Economy  of  Nor/oik,  ii.  3S.  M.)  It  f 
evident  that  it  would  mix 
the  soil  that  would  be  liable  to 
eggs  of  the  weevil.  The  marl,  i 
Mr.  Drurey,  is  probably  the  •-nlot 
marl  which  occurs  at  Thorp  Market,  | 
hundre<l  of  Xorth  Erpingham  ;  but  i 
is  a  slight  doubt,  owing  to  the  d«' 
ac4:uracy  in  the  statement,  it    ~ 


itj  to  impre«  np<m  agnculturu<t3 
m'gateni  the  ^re*t  importance  of  employ - 
iw  more  oertaio  lemu  than  thej  usuallr  do. 
What  cmn  be  more  indefinite  than  the  state- 
mat,  that  marl  ia  a  certain  preventive  of 
tke  mtbnrjf  For  the  very  fint  question 
■Bated  to  the  reader's  mind  ii.  What 
nvl  k  intended  ?  Is  it  a  chalky  marl,  or  a 
d^  marl  F  Is  it  a  mixture  df  chalk  and 
ekj,  or  of  chalk  and  ailicious  sand  ?  for  all 
tkfMe  varieties  of  marl  ate  known  to  agricul- 
tat.  The  want  of  a  correct  nomenclature 
i>  oae  of  the  drawbacks  and  deficiencies 
iihiitiii£  the  improving  pruj^ress  of  ajrri- 
nblTe.  Few  farmers  ever  thought  upon  this 
Mli^  Mid  still  Mualler  is  the  number  who 
aaijr  appreciated  its  importanee ;  yet  it  is  an 
imMiw»ettible  fact,  that  no  art  or  science 
CHaifMKe  r«{>dly  until  its  technical  terms 
•eCxed,tene,  expreiciive,  and  gcnersdly  un- 
dmtood.  Chemistry  attained  a  greater  aid 
taitt  ad*aaceinent  by  the  introduction  of  its 
on  DOBkeaclature  by  Lavoisier,  than  by  any 
letia  of  ifiaooTeries  that  have  since  been 
!  oa  ila  rapid  and  brilliant  progress.  If 
e,  an  acid,  or  a  metal  U  mentioned, 
:  inuaediately  has  a  definite  idea  of 
md  properties  of  the  substance 
i  to ;  bat  if  a  loam  or  marl  is  spoken 
id  tmj  two  fanners  agree  in  their 
idea  0^  whit  description  of  earthy  compound 
m  iMttAtA  ?  To  make  it  well  understood, 
t  loi^  dftail  must  be  added  ;  and  nothing 
thtika  the  imparting  of  knowle<lge  more, 
timi  the  person  ct^iable  of  imparting  it 
hoag  omaeioaa  that  he  must  define  every 
tra  ■■  he  Koet  on,  and  that  even  then  it 
■  ^wihtfal.  if  he  shall  succeed  in  making 
ymrif  intdligible.     The  -very  name,  on- 

S,  ■anally  applied  to  the  dii>ease,  which 
(  (object  of  this  paper,  L*  another  proof 
"'  I  neoeadty  of  a  reformed  agricultural 
njalure ;  fur  in  Sufl'olk  the  some 
•  cmn  to  another  disease  which  mcrelv 
I  tte  leaves  of  the  turnip.  Sir  Jo«epli 
Mr.  Baker  of  NorfoUc,  and  others, 
•pte  chat  marl  is  the  best  preventive  of 
■Iwy.  And  anmher  evidence  of  the  effi- 
017  ofai '  !i  the  soil  i.«  affonle<l  by 

Xfatdtsi:  ■  I>--mesa,  a  llr.  Urigham, 

*»»  had  a  aiguiy  numure<l  clayey  ridge, 
•Kth  he  had  levuled  the  vear  belore,  and 
•to  gnev  tunups  entirely  free  of  the  diseastc, 
*Vht  in  the  natural  rich  loam  of  the  field 
rere  much  infected.  Francis  -  Con- 
£m].  of  Burton  Constable,  had  a 
Mt  had  been  in  grass  twenty  years : 
Ab  he  pared,  bumeiC  and  sowed  with 
tvabt,  obtaining  a  crop  perfectly  free  from 
4b  rlhiraaf.  Two  wliite  crops  were  then 
Irian,  after  which  turnips  were  again  sown ; 
swiduable  portion  of  the  crop  was  then 
1  with  the  dlntae.  {SpmxtOhterv- 
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atioiui  on  the  Diteaite  of  Turmpt,  tei 
HMvmets  Jlitgen  and  loft.)  J  have  my. self 
tried  the  efficacy  of  cimiiuon  salt  in  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  this  disease  :  its 
tendency  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  to  irri- 
tate the  animal  frame,  certainly  checks  the 
inroads  of  the  weevil ;  and  its  gencndly  be- 
neficial effects  as  a  manure,  enables  the 
plants  better  to  sustain  themselves  under 
the  weakening  influence  of  the  disease ;  but 
it  is  not  a  decisive  preventive. 

The  following  result  of  one  of  my  expe- 
riments was  read  to  the  "  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,"  October  16.  1821.  Some 
caulifiowera  were  jilantcd  upon  a  light  sili- 
cious  soil,  which  had  previously  been  ma- 
nured with  well  putrefied  stable  manure, 
and  over  one  third  of  the  allotted  space  was 
sown  salt,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  Immediately  beibre  the  planting,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  1821 ;  xkc  previous 
crop  had  been  broccoli ;  fifty-four  plants 
were  set  on  the  two  thirds  unsalted,  and 
twenty-six  on  the  one  third  salted ;  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  of  the  fitty-four  unsalted 
fifteen  have  been  diseased  and  unproduc- 
tive ;  but  of  the  twenty-six  salted  only  two. 
Some  more  caulillawers  were  planted  on  a 
plot  of  ground  which  had  previously  borne  a 
crop  of  savoys,  and  half  ot  which  ground  had 
been  sown  with  salt  four  months  previous 
to  planting :  in  this  the  unsalted  and  salted 
were  alike  nearly  destroyed,  evincing  that 
the  salt  was  not  present  in  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion to  produce  the  desired  cffoct. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  cure 
for  the  disease,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  resiUts  of  experiments  which  I  have 
instituted,  that  unless  the  stdt  bo  ujipUed 
very  early,  it  would  be  useless ;  for  the  root 
soon  becomes  so  diseased  as  to  be  entiri'ly 
post  recovery.  (C.  IK.  Johtuon'i  Etaay  on 
Sail,  p.  136.) 

I  have  a  strong  opinion   that  a  slight 
dressing  of  the  surface  soil,  with  a  little  of 
the  dry  hydro-sulphate  of  lime,  that  may 
now  be  obtained   so  readily  from  the  gas- 
works    introduced    throughout    England, 
would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  driving  the  weevils  from  the  soil. 
It  would  probably  as  effectually  banish  the 
turnip- fly  or  lieu,  if  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face immediately  after  the  s«;ed  is  sown.     I 
entertain  this  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  the  anbury,  from 
an  instance  when  it  was   applied   to  some 
broccoli,  ignorautly  grown  upon  a  bed  where 
cabbages  had  as   ignorantly  been  endea- 
voured to  be  pnxluced  in  successive  crops ; 
these  had  invariably  failed  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  anbury,  but  the  broccoli  wos 
uninfecte<l.     The  only  cause  for  this  escape 
that  J  could  trace  wa«,  that  just  prcNtouAj  ^o 
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ilantin^,  a  little  of  the  hvdro-mlphuret  of 
ime  hiiJ  been  dug  in.  Tliis  is  a  very  fetid, 
powerful  comp<iund. 

Where  dry  lime  purifiers  ore  employed 
at  goa  'vrurks  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  stjite 
of  a  dry  powder ;  out  where  a  liquid  mix- 
ture of  Ume  and  water  is  employe<l,  the 
hydro-sulphurel  can  only  be  hud  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  cTeam.  Of  the  dry  hydro- 
Rulphuret,  I  would  recommend  8  bushcla 
per  acre  to  be  ipread  regularly  by  hand 
upon  the  surface,  after  the  turnip  »e«.»d  is 
sown,  and  before  harrowing.  If  tne  liquid 
is  employed,  I  would  recommend  30  gnllonB 
of  it  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quanlity 
of  earth  or  a^he:*,  to  enable  it  to  be  spread 
over  on  acre  in  a  similar  manner.  For 
cabbages  12  busheU,  or  45  gallons  per  acre, 
would  not,  probably,  be  too  much  spread 
upon  the  surface,  and  turned  in  with  the 
ipade  or  lost  ploughing.  To  effect  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  turnip-flea,  I  should  like  a 
trial  to  be  niiwle  of  G  or  8  bushels  of  the 
dry,  or  from  22  to  28  gallons  of  the  liquid 
hydro-sulphuret,  being  spread  over  the 
surface  inimc<lintely  alter  the  sowing,  har- 
rowing, and  rolling  are  finished.  Although 
I  specify  the  quantities  as  thoae  I  calculate 
most  correct,  yet  in  all  experiments  it  is  best 
to  try  various  proportions :  3  or  4  bushels 
may  lie  found  sumcicut;  perhaps  12,  or 
oven  20,  may  not  be  too  much.  Fre- 
quent hoeing  has  been  recamnu>ndcd  as  a 
preventive  of  Uiis  disease ;  but  I  believe 
this  to  be  unsustaincd  by  either  reason  or 
practice.  Hoeing,  like  any  other  stirring 
of  the  surface  soil,  assists  the  ready  admis- 
sion of  the  atmosphere  to  tlie  rfiots  of  tlie 
incumbent  nlant.s,  and  so  far  promotes  their 
general  health  :  but  I  have  never  yet  found, 
or  even  beard  any  one  ailvance,  that  a  fre- 
qucntly-hocd  part  of  a  crop  was  free  from 
the  anbur>-,  wuirh  afli'ctcd  the  more  rarely 
hood  fKirtion.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  our 
white  turnip  crops  could  l>e  sown  as  early 
tu  our  Swedes ;  for  they  would  then  pro- 
bably be  OS  little  liable  to  the  anbury  as 
tliese  are.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  Ik?, 
that  the  weevil  does  not  emerge  info  that 
state  in  which  it  is  capable  of  mjuring  the 
young  plants  until  the  summer  is  far  od- 
Tancod,  and  by  that  time  the  Swedish  tur- 
nips have  attained  a  size  which  secures  their 
lafety.  1  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  from 
my  own  Hlijilit,  very  Hlijiht  observations 
uix)n  the  habits  of  the  insect ;  for,  unfortn- 
nai.Iv  «•.■  iire  very  deficient  in  knowledge 
U]'  111.     It  is  to  be  regrett«i,  that 

f'l'-  i-   arc    not   more   attentive   to 

whttl  luov  \m<  liTiM«l  the  private  and  par- 
IJculor  hifliiry  of  thn  subjects  of  their 
(tudy  :  to  define  and  describe  their  sjK'cific 
chanctcm  is  rcrv  uiwful;  but  it  isuliicllyso, 


because  it  is  like  a  good  index  to  an  int 
cate  volume.     It  is  of  far  more   utility  to 
ascertain  their  habits,  and  their  perious  i 
gestation  and  transfiirniation,  because  ll 
knowledge  is  that  which   often    ailbnla 
one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  their  i 
voges.     In  cabbages,  the  anbury  mar 
oily  be  avoided  by  frequent  trani 
for  this  enables  the  workman  to  i 
excrescences   upon   their  first    ap 
and  renders  the  plants  altogether "inare  l 
bast,  and  ligneous,  the  plant  in  its  t«wlli^ 
sappy  stage  of  growth  lieing  most  open  It 
the  msecl's  attacks,     llie  sap  of  the  tani^ 
and   cabbage,   thus   diseaae«C  umlergoe*  ■ 
considerable  change  :  its  specific  j 
much  increased,  arising  from  an  exo 
mucilage,  vegetable  extract,  and  otli 
constituents,  which   it   natundly   ooat 
caused  probably  by  its  being  in  ■ 
trated  state ;  for  it  is  very  considerably  : 
duccd  in  quantity  comparc<l  with  what  I 
sonic   plant   contains   when   healthy.    ~ 
increase  of  the  saline  components 
tionably   exasperates    the   disease, 
consist  chiefly  of  chloride  and  carh 
potass,  which,  by  the  corriHling  ]v 
the  lost  named,  and  the  irriluting 
of  both,  must  incrcios*^  the  soniouii  t 
by  Btimuliiting  the   alreodv  Iscera 
morbidly  sensitive  vessels.  PrfibaUy  t 
casionol  ap]>lication  of  diluted  ariJ' 
as  the   dregs  of  beer,  would      "  '_ 
symptoms,   and  chock  the  progreaa  ' 
tuccrations ;  but  the  ap[ilication 
be  expected  to  effect  a  cure,  nor  is  it  i 
able,  even  if  proved  to  lie  a  speciflc. 
warts  or  galls  that  so  frequently  may^  I 
noticed  on  the  bulbs  of  turnips  muat 
be  mistaken  for  the  anbury  in  a  mitiga 
form:  if  these  are  opened,  thev  will  iisuJ 
be  found  to  contain  a  yellowish  imtggot,  I 
larva,  probably,  of  some  species  of  rf 
This  insect  deposits  its  Kgg»  in  the  ti 
when  of  larger  growth   than   wbon   it 
attached  by  the  weevil,  and  the  vemUi' 
consequejitly,  suffers  less  from  the  inju 
but  from  some  slight  olwervations  I  ai 
clined  to  conclude,  that  the   turnips 
infested    suffer    most    fnmi     the    fnmtt 
winter,  ami  are  the  earliest  in  ih-ciir. 
is  what  might  be  anticipated ;  for  wbiti 
maggot  has  cscapcti  from  its  cell,  ihc  f 
of    this    admits    the    exterior   air   to 
wounded  vessels,  and  furras  a  i 
moisture,   agents  which  urumote 
gress  of  putrefaction,  ami  assiaia  1 
trating  intluenro  of  the  frMsing 
ture.    (O.  W.Johmjum,  Quur.Joim 
vol.  viii.  p.  308.  et  8ei|.) 

ANCHVLOSIS.     In  fanierr,  •  dim 
of  the  joinUi  of  animals. 

Ai^bKUSOX,  JAM£S,    waa    boni 


I  took  an  uncultivated  farm 
in  Aberdeenshire,  which  he 
most  benefioially  for  twenty  yean, 
I  let.  enjoying  an  annuity  from 
tbe  remainder  of  hia  life.  He  wrote 
torn  PtamHtig,  first  in  the  Edinburgh 
MagAstne,  ailerwardis  in  a  separate 
T77,8t<x.  This  acquired  him  much 
ti,  vdA  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
y^H»  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
HpO.  In  1783  he  gave  up  bis 
ITlwimi  il  to  E4linburch,  where  be 
I  the  North  Britbh  fisheries,  and 
loycd  br  government  to  survey  the 
SocptJano.  He  then  commenced  a 
k  tanned  The  Bee,  which  was  ably 
it  the  doctor  suffered  from 
papers  appearing  in  it,  of 
entirely  ignorant.  About 
to  the  neighbourhood  of 
hia  abode  at  Isleworth, 
t  wrote  Recrtation*  ta  Agriculture, 
I  eoBtmned  to  lead  a  very  domestic, 
ife,  banc  exoeaaively  fond  of  the 
m  of  bia  garden,  until  1808,  in 
IWbe  died.  Ue  wrote  many  works, 
■■M^ftc :  we  shall  only  mention 
^^^■Mdy  noticed, 

^^BVv  TllCBt  HcH-hoQM.  whtch  openun 
^Hktt  flf  th«  ftoo,  and  oUi»r  «ub>ecta,  with. 
^BVIaf*,  TaO'bark,  cr  Si«ain.  for  Uie  pur- 
■b  It,  kc    Londoa.  1804. 12mo.    ((>'.  IV. 

iROMKDA.  THE  MARSH.  (Lat. 
leda  poUftJia.)  This  is  a  pretty 
Bowing  a  foot  high,  and  blowing 
mred  flowers  in  May.  It  loves 
■d  m  wdl-dug  light  t*>\\.  It  is  pro- 
I  b^  ciidcera,or  by  dividing  the  rootd 
If  raised  iran  seed,  the  seeds 


the  mould  over  the  seeds,  to  the  thickness 
of  a  shilling.  It  is  better  to  sow  the  seed 
in  drills,  than  broadcast,  as  the  young 
tubers  are  much  more  easily  found.  Water 
the  seed  very  gently  with  a  wntoring-pot, 
and  keep  out  the  frost  and  the  mid-day  sun, 
for  both  are  destructive  to  the  young  plants. 
In  March,  when  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plants  have  died  away,  take  up  the  tubers 
or  roots,  and  put  them  by  in  a  dry  place  till 
October,  when  they  niav  be  planted  in  the 
tl()wer-be<ls  to  llower  tfie  following  spring. 
Anemones  are  plentifiUly  multii>lied  by  <b- 
viding  their  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  Plant 
them  in  raised  b<>ds,  that  the  wet  may  not 
lie  upon  them  too  long,  and  rot  their  roots. 
Let  each  root  be  placed  five  inches  apart. 
Take  them  up  when  their  leaves  die  away, 
which  will  be  in  June,  and  replace  them  m 
October. 

All  the  anemone  tribe  are  detersive  and 
acrimonious-in  their  ii«ality.  Taken  iil'in- 
fusioii  they  are  good  in  removing  female 
obstructions,  and  increase  milk  in  the  ma- 
ternal breast.  The  root  chewed  strengthens 
the  guuis  and  teeth.  The  root  in  decoction 
is  excellent  for  inflammation  in  the  eyes ;  the 
juice  cleanses  corrosive  ulcers.  The  flowers 
of  the  anemone  boiled  in  oil  causes  the  hiur 
to  thicken.  Anemone  ointment  is  very 
valuable  in  intlanimations  and  ulcers  ap- 
plied externally ;  and  is  also  an  eye-salve  of 
great  virtue.     (^L.  Juhntou.) 

ANETHUM.  See  Diix  and  Fbhhbi- 
ANEURISM.  In  farriery,  a  throbbing 
tumour,  produced  by  the  dilalation  of  the 
coats  of  an  artery  in  some  part  of  llie  body 
of  an  animal.  Aneurisms  in  the  liiulw  may 
be  cured  by  making  an  incision,  exposing 


of  •  globular  form.    Two  seed*  ToUow  each 
flower. 

It  may  he  grown  in  any  soil  and  exposure, 
bat  flourif^hes  best  in  moLst  situations,  conse- 
quently the  bonks  of  j>onds,  ditches,  &c.  are 
usually  tillutted  to  it.  It  is  propagated  by 
teed,  whirh  is  to  be  sown  soon  after  it  is 
ripe,  about  September,  being  almost  useless 
if  preserved  until  the  snrini;,  as  at  that  sea- 
son not  one  in  forty  will  be  found  to  have 
preserved  its  vegetative  powers ;  if,  however. 
It  be  ncglectetl  until  that  season,  the  earlier 
it  is  inserted  the  better.  It  may  be  sown 
either  broadcast  moderately  thin,  or  in  drills 
a  foot  asunder,  and  half  an  inch  deep. 
\Vhiai  arriveil  at  a  height  of  five  or  six 
inches  they  must  l>e  thinned,  and  those  re- 
uiove<l  transplanled,  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  feet  and  a  half  frt)m  each  other,  either 
in  a  beil,  or  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  &c.  as 
the  leaves  extend  very  wide.  Water  in 
abundance  must  be  given  at  the  time  of  re- 
moval, as  well  as  until  they  arc  establi.shed  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  discontinue  it  during  their 
further  growth,  unless  the  application  is  re- 
gular and  frequent.  In  the  May,  or  early 
June  of  the  second  year,  they  flower,  when 
they  must  be  cut  down,  which  causes  them 
to  s|>rout  again ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  at- 
tended to  they  will  continue  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  if  i>ennitteil  to  run  to  »ee<l 
they  perish  soon  after.  A  little  seed  should 
be  aivcd  annunlly,  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
any  acciilental  destruction  of  the  crop. 
(G.  W.  Johruou'i  Kitchen  Garden.) 

Angelica  is  fragrant  when  bruise<l,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  niediiinal.  The  bruised 
•ecds  arc  the  inrwt  powerful.  They  arc 
conlial  and  sudorific.  The  leaves  distilled 
are  healing  in  diseases  of  the  womb.  Three 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  distilled  water  is  a 
remedy  for  flatulence,  and  pains  in  the 
stomach.  A  dram  of  the  [)Owdered  dried 
root  in  treacle  water,  or  in  distilled  wafer  of 
tormentil,  is  an  excellent  drirdt  in  ]X!Stilential 
fevers,  and  in  iliseases  of  the  liver.  A  paste 
of  the  fresh  root  of  angelica  beaten  up  in 
vinegar  used  to  lie  carrie<l  by  physicians  in 
times  of  great  contjigion,  to  apply  to  the 
nose.  Some  preferred  holding  u  dry  piece 
in  their  mouths,  to  resist  infection.  It  has 
alwayn  been  celebrated  against  pestilential 
and  contagious  diseases.  The  stalks  of  the 
angelica  candied  are  much  esteemed  in 
winter  dessi-rts  as  a  sweetmeat  in  England. 
The  Laplanders  boil  or  bake  the  stalks  till 
ex  I  remcly  tender,  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy. 
The  seeds  bruised  arc  cordial,  stomachic, 
antl  "udorific.  (L.JolmtOK.) 
^  ANGIN.\.  In  farriery,  a  name  aome- 
timM  applied  to  the  quinsy,  or  what  in 
~iiiiab  ij  tonue<l  anticor. 

ANGLE-BEURY.    In  farriery,  a  sort 
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of  fleshy  excreseenoe,  to  which  cat| 
some  other  animals  are  nibject  uii4 
fereiit  circumstances  ;  and  are  suppfl 
proceed  from  a  rapture  of  the  Ctti 
vcs^ls,  which  give  vent  to  a  matter  t 
of  forming  a  tarcoma,  or  fleshy  excrs 
Tliey  frequently  appear  u{mn  the  be) 
adjacent  parts,  hanging  down  in  a  peq 
manner. 

ANOLERS.     Persons   who    foUfl 
business  of  taking  fish  by  the  hook^ 
FisuEBiES;  and  AMiMax«,  StkaujiO) 
ANGOHAGOAT.    Aparticalarl 
of  goat.  I 

ANIMAL.  A  creature  that  is  em 
with  life,  and  commonly  with  spontl 
motion,  though  in  some  case*  witl)| 
I  They  are  distinguished  in  general  fmm 
I  tables,  by  having  motion,  though  thit 
us  no  perfect  dcGnilion  ;  as  there  arq 
i  cloitses  of  animals  which  are  fixed  to  » 
as  the  Uthophytra  and  zoophyte*,  wfa4 
producer!  and  die  upon  the  same  spo^ 
on  the  other  haiul,  certain  yegetaoUl 
us  much  motion  in  their  leaves  and  I 
as  certain  animals.  However,  by  atll 
to  the  most  general  characters,  Utej  | 
defined  to  be  Uxiies  endued  with  M| 
and  motion  necessary  to  preserve  tk^ 
They  are  all  capable  of  reproducinj 
like :  some,  by  tlie  union  ul  tlie  tw^ 
produce  small  living  creatures;  othi 
c^gg,  which  require  a  due  t«npef| 
produce  young  :  some  multiply  wttbo^ 
junction  of  H'xes;  and  oilier* are  nepN 
when  cut  in  pieces  like  the  roots  of  j 
(See  UoTAKT  ;  also  a  scries  of  article* 
"  History  of  Uritish  AniiuahK"  Qtutrt.^ 
Aprric.  vol.  i.  pp.  21^—537.  and  \ 
p.  637.)  , 

ANIMALS,  DANGEROUS.    S«( 

SANCK.  ' 

ANIMALS,  TVn.D,  STEALING 
No  larceny  at  common  law  (says  Mr^ 
bold  in  his  Crim.  Late,  p.  16i.)  can  b( 
mitled  of  such  animals,  in  which  than 
proix.Tty  either  absolute  or  qualifieti  j 
beasts  tfiat  arcfene  naturte,  and  unroci 
such  as  deer,  hares,  and  conies,  in  a , 
chase,  or  warren ;  lisli  in  an  o|ivn  r^ 
pond;'  or  wild  fowls,  rook.^,  for  io( 
Ulanmau  v.  MockeU.  i  H.  k  C.  934.  j  • 
R.  518.)  at  their  natural  liberty.  (I 
S II . ;  Fott.  366.)  But  if  they  are  reg| 
or  confined,  and  may  serve  for  foo^ 
I  otherwise ;  for  of  deer  so  enclosed  mJ 
'  that  they  may  be  taken  at  pleasuTB,  ( 
]  a  trunk  or  net,  and  pheasants  ur  fU\ 
I  in  a  mew,  larceny  may  be  comnutt^ 
Hale,  51  \.;  1  //iiirA.  c.'SS.  a.39.)  Stf 
is  said,  if  lawfully  marked,  arc  the  f 
of  larceny  at  common  law,  although  i 
in  a  public  river  (Dali-Jutt  c.  164 
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vkedier  mariced  or  not,  if  tliey  be  in  b  pri- 
TBle  titer  or  pond,   (/i.)     So,  all  valuable 
domestic  MiinHiU  u  kontes,  and  all  aitimalg 
damilm  mattrtt,  vhicb  serre  fur   food,   as 
■viae,  afaeei),  pooltiT,  and  the  like^  and  the 
frodoet  of  aaj  of  thcnt,  aa  eggs,  milk  from 
the  eenr  wkQe  at  pasture  (Fosttr,  i>9.),  wool 
inBed  from   the  ebeep'g  back   feloniously 
(B.r.3fartim,  I  Leach,  171.),  and  tl>c  flesb 
of  aach  aa  nie/era  natura,  inuy  be  the  sub- 
ject c/Iarceoj.  (1  HoJe,  511.)    But  as  to 
aDolber  •■im»l«  which  do  not  serre  for  food, 
ndtatdoga,  ferrets  though  tome  and  sole- 
■ble(&T.  ^tearing,  R. &  K.  250.),  and  other 
cwwiw  kept  for  irhim  and  pleasure,  stval- 
a^  iheR  doea  not  amount  to  larceny  at  coni- 
■wlav.  (1  Hide,  5 12.)    But  now,  to  course, 
hni,  anare,  or  carry  away,  ur  kUI  or  wound, 
cr  •Bempt  to  kill  or  wound,  any  deer  kept 
er  haa%  m  the  enclosed  part  of  any  forest, 
imt,  er  fiarlieu,  or  in  any  enclosed  land 
eer   are  usually  kept,  is  felony, 
as  aimple  larceny ;  and  if  com- 
i  IB  tke  uncDclosed  part  of  any  forest, 
>  purlieu,  the  first  oifcncc  is  punisb- 
>Ui  nooo  BuaunarT  conviction  by  une  not 
_  Sf)L,  and  the  second  al\er  a  pre- 
I  csBvietioD  is  felony,  and  punishable 
■  dntfe  taicenjr.  (7  &  H  G.  4.  c.  29.  s.  27.) 
Summary  puumment  may  also  be  inijKiscd 
liy  finr,  oM  exceeding  20/.,  upon  any  person 
«Im>  tk>t&  hare  in  his  possession,  or  upon  his 
inatMim  WTtfa  hia  knowledge,  any  deer,  or 
Ifekeid,  ddo,  or  other  part  thereof,  or  any 
■■•  er  eagiae   for   tuc  taking  of  deer, 
filhwl  aMisfiutorily  accounting  for  such 
faWMB  (7  ft  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  s.  27.) ;  or  who 
M  Kt  or  use  any  snare  or  engine  wbatso- 
Pm  fat  tKe  pnrpoae  of  taking  or  killing 
ter  In  any  part  of  any  forest,  chose,  or 
larficn,  vlietBer  enclosed  or  not,  or  in  any 
we  or  bank  dividing  the  game  from  any 
M  aiKoiiiing,  or  in   any  enclose<t   bind 
vkoc  (Her  arc  usually  kept,  or  shall  de- 
•oy  any  part  of  the   fence  of  any  land 
■Mvdcrr  are  then  kept.  (7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  29. 
kjs       ■"        '..I'  or  kill  hares  or  conies   in 
•kt  in  any  warren  or  ground 

IwfuiiT  uM-ti  lor  the  breeding  or  keeping  of 
<W  aaaiie,  is  a  miademeaDor ;  and  to  take 
Ma)  kill  them  in  any  warren  or  grtmnd  in 
ike  da^-ttme,  or  at  any  time  to  set  any  snare 
m  esguie  for  the  taking  of  them,  is  punish- 
•Ua  upon  aomoiarT  conviction  by  fine.  (7  & 
8  G.  4.  c.  29.  B.  90.)    Stealing  dogs,  or  any 
bird  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of 
not  being  the  subject  of  larceny 
law   (7&8  G.4.  C.29.  B.31.); 
kamriaiEly  being  in  possession  thereof,  or  of 
ife  dcin  or  (Jumage   thereof  (7  &  8  G.  4. 
r.l9.  a.  32.);  killing,  wounding,  or  taking 
aay  doxre-kooae  pigeon,  under  such  circum- 
M  AaU  not  amount  to  larceny  ut 
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common  law  (see  R.  v.  JBroaie,  4  C.  &  P. 
131.;  7  &  8  G.4.C29.S.33.),  is  puuishaUo 
upon  summary  conviction  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  whipping,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  So,  to  take  or  destroy  any 
fish  in  any  water  which  shall  run  through, 
or  be  in  any  land  adjoining  or  belonging  to 
the  dwelling-house  of  any  person,  being  the 
owner  of  such  water,  and  having  a  right  of 
fishery  therein,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  and  to 
take  and  destroy  fish  in  any  other  water, 
being  private  property,  or  m  which  there 
shall  be  any  private  right  of  fishery ;  and  to 
destroy  fish  by  tingling,  in  the  day-time,  in 
either  description  of  water,  is  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction  by  fine,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  (7  & 
8  G.  4.  c.  29. 8.  34.)  And,  histly,  to  steal  any 
oyster  or  oyster  brood  from  any  oyster  bed, 
laying,  or  fishery,  lx;ing  the  property  of 
anotlier,  and  auihciently  marked  out  or 
known  as  such,  is  larceny ;  and  to  use  any 
dredge  or  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine 
whatsoever  within  the  limits  of  such  oy.ster 
fishery,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters  or 
oyster  brood,  although  none  be  taken,  or  to 
drag  upon  the  soil  of  any  such  fishery  with 
any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  is  a  misde- 
meanor. (7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  8. 36.) 

ANIMAL  CUEiUSTKY.  See  Che- 
mistry. 

ANIMAL  MANURES.  For  the  in- 
formation  I  have  to  furnish  with  regard  to 
aniuiid  manures,  I  must  refer  the  (iiniier  to 
otherheadsof  this  work,  such  asFABM-VABD 
^L^^■lJBE,  NioHT-soiL,  Uu>'f.8,  LmriB  Ma- 
Ntnn,  FiSB,  &c.  A  very  elaliorute  paper 
by  Ur.C.Sprengel,tranalated  by  Jlr.  Ilud.son, 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  tif  the  lio;/-  Ag. 
Soc.  of  Eng^  vol.  i.  p.  455.,  luid  lu  that  1 
am  indebted  for  most  of  the  "cneral  observ- 
ations on  animai  manures  in  this  article. 
llie  excrements  of  animals  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  auiinul,  its  food,  &c.  Tliat  of 
young  animals  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
aged,  for  tlie  young  and  growing  animal  re- 
quires, for  its  nourishment  and  increa,se  in 
size,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  phosuhate 
of  lime,  and  other  solid  ingredients  of  its 
food,  than  the  more  aged  uniuiaJ,  because 
the  excrements  or  refuse  mutters  of  the  ve- 
getables consumed  are  pro[H)rtionfttely  di- 
minished in  quantity  and  in  richness.  The 
richer  the  focHl,  too,  the  better  is  the  ouolity 
of  the  manure.  That  from  animals  fed  upon 
oil-cake  is  the  rit-hest ;  then  that  from  corn- 
fed  animals;  then  that  from  green  crops, 
hay  ;  and,  lasdy,  that  from  straw-yard  cattle 
is  decidedly  the  poorest.  Then  again,  the 
water  consumed  by  animals  to  some  extent 
influences  the  (iiinntity  of  their  manure.  In 
the  water  u.sually  drank  by  an  ox,  amount- 
ing' dail_y  to  about  80  lbs.,  u  olXcn  touuA 
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■  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  oance  of  saline 
H  nutter.  These  conirist  of  gyrwum,  common 
H  salt,  oarbtinate  of  liine,  and  corbuimtc  of 
H  maenecia.  "  It  may  lie  always  regarded," 
I  aa  IS  obserrcd  by  M  Spreogel,  "  a«  an  in- 

■  dication  that  the  excrements  of  animals  con- 
B  tain  many  powerfully  manurinpr  sulistanccs 
I  when  they  pass  quickly  into  the  putrefactive 

■  state,  and  deTelope  a  large  iiuantily  nf  the 

■  oflensive  gaacs,  and  ammonia ;  for  in  such 
cases  they  contain  not  only  much  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  nitrogen,  but  an  abun- 
dance also  of  clilorine,  soda,  potash,  lime,  and 
mafrnesia,  the  whole  of  whu-h  are  so  much 
the  more  important  in  vegetation,  as  the  j^oil 
manured  with  the  excrements  is  deficient  in 
these  particular  substances." 

The  mo<lc  in  which  animal  fertilisers  ope- 
rate varies,  however,  according  to  their 
chemical  composition.  Some  are  enriching 
from  possessing  pe<"uliar  saline  substances, 
which  are  direct  fowl  for  plants.  Thus 
bones  aboundwith  phosphate  of  lime.  Night- 
•oil  and  urine  do  the  same.  Farm-yard 
compost  contains  all  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  the  farmer's  croi>s,  and  they  all  co- 
piously yield,  by  their  deeomj)osition,  the 
gases  of  putfefaction,  such  us  the  carbu- 
rette<i  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  as 
well  as  various  easily  deoomiK>sable  suits  of 
ammonia ;  all  of  which  ore  found  to  be 
highly  nourishing  when  applied  to  the  ro<^>ts 
of  the  plants,  or  even  to  their  leaves.  And, 
in  fa<!t,  some  of  thi?  most  powerful  of  the 
animal  fertilisers,  such  as  train-oil,  whale- 
blubber,  &c.  can  yield  the  ])lunt  nothing 
else  :  they  do  not  contain  either  sjiline  or 
earthy  matters.  It  is  their  gaseous  elements 
only,  therefore,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
roots  of  vegetables,  produces  sucti  a  rankness 
of  growth,  such  a  dark  green,  as  the  fanner 
invariably  finds  to  Ibllow  in  moist  seasons 
from  their  use. 

The  quantity  of  animal  manures  employed 
in  this  country  Ix-sides  that  produced  oy  the 
former's  live  st>M-k,  is  annually  increasing, 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  is  so. 
Not  only  are  iiprats  and  other  cheap  fish 
bought  np  in  every  direction,  but  all  nortli- 
crn  Europe,  and  even  the  South  Sea,  is 
searched  ibr  bones ;  refuse  train  oil,  ami 
greaves  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  also 
used,  and  there  are  several  mnnutiictories 
in  the  mctrop<ili»  for  tlie  preparation  of 
manure  powders  of  an  animal  descrijition, 
such  M  the  urate  of  I  lie  London  M^urc 
Company,  and  the  ilisinfectod  night-soil  of 
M.  roittevin.  These  arc  Ixith,  specially 
the  fimt,  (Kmrerful  cnrichers,  anil  ore  ad- 
Wi:  ii'il  fiir  npplicalion  by  the  ilrill. 

<  POISONS.     Scverid  animals 

Wi-  iiiiiH-iiiil  with  liiiuid  iuiccs  ol'a  poison- 
OFUs  nature,  wliicli,  when  tnjec'ted  into  frcah 
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wounds,  occasion  the  disease  or  deatli  of  th» 
wounded   animal.     Well  known    examp 
are  furnished  by  the  sting  of  serpents,  1 
scorpions,  spiders,  &c.     'I'he  poison  of 
viper  is  a  ycUow  liijuid,  which  lodges  in  I 
small  vesicles  in  the  animal's  mout£. 
communicate  by  a  tube  with  the  ci 
fangs,  which  are  hollow,  and  terminate  ia| 
sm:dl  cavity.     AAlii-n  the  animal  bites,  l 
vesicles  arc  squeezed,  and  the  poison  for 
thr<ragh  the  fangs  into  tlie  wound.     " 
]>ois<>nous  iuice  occasions  the  fatal  effect!  i 
the  viper's  bite.    If  the  vesicles  Ijcext 
or  the  liquid  prevented  from  (lowing 
tlie  wound,  the  bite  is  harmless.     It  hi 
yellow  colour  resembling  gum,  but  no  1 
and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  occ«_ 
numbness,     "rhe  poison  of  the  viper, 
of  serpents  in  general,  is  most  hurtful  wh 
mixed  with  the  Vjlood.     Taken  into  the  i 
mach,  it  kills  if  the  (luontity  Ijc  coii.sider 
Fortaiia  has  ascertained  that  its  fatal  vSia 
are  projxirtiona]  to  its  <jiuuitity  comp 
with  the  quantity  of  the  blood.     Hence  \ 
danger  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  aiiin 
increases.     Small  birds  and  qiuutru|jcd«  i 
tmrae<liately  when  they  are  bitten  by  a  vii 
but  tx)  an  adult  the  bite  seldom  proves  f 
"  Sweet  oil,"  says  Mr.  Beckford,  "  haa  I 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  antidote  to  I 
bite  of  a  vi^K-r ;  some  should  tie  applied 
the  part,  and  some  taken  iuwanlly  ;  but  (' 
common  cheese-rennet,  exteniallT  apjiliod,  | 
asserteil  to  be  a  more  edicacious  reme' 
than  oil.     Ammonia,  or  spirits  of  hart^ho 
has  also  been  proposed  as  an  antiiloie. 
was  intnxluced  in  conisequence  nf  the  fh 
of  Dr.  Mead,  that  the  |H>is<in  was  of 
nature.     The  numerous  trials  of  tha(1 
cine  by  Fontana  riib)>ed  it  of  all  its 
but  it  has  bi-en  lat<'Iy  revivetl  and 
mended  by  Dr.  Ramsay  as  a  certain 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake."     (PUL 
vol.  xvii.  p.  I'J5.) 

The  venom  of  tlie  bee  and  the  was 
also  a  liquid  contained  in  a  small  vc 
forced  through  the  hollow  tiitn?  of  the 
into  the  wound  inflicted  by  that  ins 
From  the  cxiierimcnls  of  Foutana  we  I 
that  it  liears  a  striking  resemlJanc*  to 
poison  of  the  viper.     That  of  the  !>«•  is  m 
longer  in  drying  when  exposed  to  the 
than  the  venom  of  the  wasp.     The  stin)! 
tlio  Ijee  should  lie  immediately  extrarl 
and  the  liest  application  is  (i]iiuui,  and  uU* 
oil ;  one  drachm  of  the  fnniuT  fini-ly  ti 
dercil,  rubbed  down  willi  an  oudo»  oi 
latter,  and  applied  to  the  port  efi« 
means  of  lint,  which  sliould  be 
renewed.     (See  Use.)     The  p«>iMin 
scorpion  resembles  that  of  the  vi|»-r.     Ub 
its  taste  is  hot  and  acid,  which  is  the 
also  with  tlie  venom  of  the  beo  aiMl  Uie 
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ANJOU  CABBAGE. 

Ko  ezperimenta  opon  which  we  can  rely 
hare  been  nis'te  u^k^d  the  poiKon  of  the 
■iAer  tribe.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
Vteta  Miimai*  destroy  their  prey,  and  even 
aae  another,  we  ouinot  doubt  that  their 
paino  if  sufficiently  Tiruleot.  (Mead  and 
FatttaaomPlntons;  Thornton' »  Ckem.r<A.iv . 
ff.  431— 533.  J 

ANJOU  CABBAGE.  An  excellent 
T^getnUe  both  for  the  kitchen  and  the  food 
of  cattle. 

TV  great  Anjon  cabbage,  said  the  Mar- 
quit  de  XurbiDy,  is  one  ol  tlie  most  tuci'ul 
kfaauaaas  plants  for  country  use.  It  will 
paw  in  almost  any  soil,  not  excepting  even 
the  moat  indificrent,  provided  it  be  sufli- 
tiaatlj  dmiged.  The  ee&h  of  this  cabbn<;e 
DC  eeBuaoolT  sown  in  June,  in  a  quui-ter 
oTEDod  moold,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
•liiavd  from  time  to  time  in  ca^se  of  drought. 
TU  nluts  will  riae  pretty  6i)eedily,  and 
ikoola  be  thinned  soon  after,  wnerever  they 
•tiad  too  thick.  The  next  care  is  to  keep 
thea  free  fmm  wewls  whilst  they  continue, 
trtkaanp   '  i"i  between  them.  Alwut 

ttefinl-':  r  (probaVily  Sejitcmber 

crOetober  w.iuiii  i>e  better  in  this  climate), 
tk;  dkHoU  be  tnui;<plauted  into  the  field 
wbcjc  ^j  tie  to  reuiuin.  They  should  lie 
(iJiatad  there  in  trencheii  dug  wilh  a  spade, 
pntty  deep;  that  is,  they  cliould  be  buried 
■toMt  iq>  to  the  leavesi.  The  distance  he- 
tnm  tt>-ui  should  be  two  feet  or  two  feet 
t"  '  y  way,  according  to  the  soil. 

IV-  .1-  abrruld   be  taken  never  to 

[hu  ihcm  with  a  dibble,  as  gardeners  plant 
«h»  Mna  *f  cabbages.  A  layer  of  dung 
be  apread  along  the  Imttom  of  the 
and  the  roots  of  the  truniiplanted 
Twl  therewith.  The  mould 
•  iJd  then  be  returned  back 
I  ui.-  .nivig:  anil,  as  the  trench  will  then 
nger  hold  it  nil,  there  will  remain  u  ridge 
wo  ea<-h  n:<w  of  cabbages.  Towards 
i»  inidiUf  of  the  ensuing  May,  the  ground 
" "  be  well  stirred  Iwtween  the  plants 
ka  fpade,  or  tome  other  proper  instru- 
',  and  its  whole  surface  laid  ijuite  level. 
r  thia,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done, 
:  polling  ap  the  weeds,  from  time  to 
,  M  they  appear. 
Id  the  month  of  June,  such  of  these 
ohbtget  aa  are  already  large,  and  do  not 
tarn  m  their  leaves  for  cabbaging,  but  still 
<aMimic  green,  liegin  ti> )«  6t  fur  use,  and 
*0M  anire  at  their  full  perfection,  which 
ifer  rtiam  till  the  r  ■  --- 1,  when  they 
■qpB  (o  run  up,  :  '  irds  blo!iHoin. 

Tint  teeda  rijji-n  i ,.,o  end  of  July, 

■ri  vhat  It  intecidrd  fur  .«uwing  should  then 
hi  vailii-nil.  Ill  Aiiir.M,  when  these  eab- 
fc«;  im  they  generally 
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QmOTTA. 

sometimes  they  reach  to  eight  feet  and  4 
half,  or  nine  feet ;  nay,  some  have  even  been 
seen  of  a  greater  height.     From  (he  month 
of  June,  when  these  cabbages  begin  to  be 
fit  for  use,  their  leaves  are  gaihere<i  from 
time  to  time,   and   they  shoot  out   again. 
They  are  large,  excellent  foo<l,  and  so  tender 
that  tliey  are  dressed  with  a  moment's  boil- 
ing.    They  neyer  occasion  any  flatolenciea 
or  uneasiness  in  the  stomach ;  and  are  also 
very   good    for    cattle,    which    eat    them 
greedily.      They  likewise  greatly   increase 
the  mifk  of  cows.     Such  are  the  properties 
of  this  kind  of  cabbage,  which  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  districts  formerly  denomi- 
nated Anjou,  Poitou,  Brittany,  Le  Maine, 
and  some  other  neighbouring  provinces.   In 
the  first,  farmers  were  formerly  liound  by 
their  leases  to  plant  early  a  certain  number 
of  these  cabbages,  and  to  leave  a  certain 
number  of  them  standing  when  they  quitted 
their  farms. 

ANNONA  (Triloh,).  The  North  Ame- 
rican Papaw.  Tliia  is  the  oidy  sort  which 
will  grow  in  the  o|K'n  air  in  England.  Miller 
says,  it  will  thrive  in  a  warm  sheltered  nitiui- 
(ion,  if  the  plant  be  traiiieil  upjn  a  pot  and 
.sheltered  for  the  two  or  three  first  winters 
under  cover.  It  may  then  be  placed  out 
in  tlie  open  ground.  It  rises  in  its  native 
country  to  ten  feet  high,  having  several 
stems,  and  bears  a  fruit  sh;i[>ed  like  a  j>ear 
inverted.  It  loves  u  well  dug  lighl  soil,  and 
casts  its  leaves  in  nuluinn.     (L.  Johnson.) 

ANNO'lTA,  or  AKNOTfA  (Vr.rocou; 
Ger.  orlcun ;  It.  oriuna).  In  rural  economy, 
anatto  or  arnatto,  for  it  is  written  in  various 
ways,  is  a  colouring  substance,  or  <lye,  ob- 
tained from  the  skin  or  pul(»  of  the  kerne] 
of  the  Bixa  orellana  of  isouth  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  jireparation  of  this  matter  from 
the  red  pul]i  which  rovers  the  seeds,  Mr. 
Milter  gives  the  fullciwing  account;  —  The 
contents  of  the  fruit  are  token  out  and 
thrown  into  n  wooden  vessel,  where  as  much 
hot  water  is  poureil  U|iun  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  BUhTiend  llie  red  powder  or  pulp,  and 
this  is  gnulually  washed  off  with  tiic  ussist- 
auee  of  the  hand,  or  of  a  simtulo,  or  sjHiun. 
When  the  seeds  appear  qiiite  naked,  they 
ore  taken  out,  and  die  wash  is  left  to  settle ; 
afler  which  l!ie  water  i.*  gently  poured 
away,  and  the  sediment  put  into  shallow 
vessels  to  be  dried  by  degrees  in  the  shade. 
After  acquiring  a  due  consistence,  it  is 
made  into  balls  or  cakes,  (which  are  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Jftif;,  or  chAc,  and  roll 
AmuKo,  and  comes  chielly  from  Cayenne,) 
and  set  to  dry  in  au  airy  place  until  it  Ixj 
perfectly  firm.  Some  persons  first  jxiund 
the  coiittnt.^  of  the  fruit  wilh  wooden  pesV\e» 
then,  corcrwg  t/ieui  with  water,  leave  Alva 
I  2 
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ANNOTTA. 

to  steep  six  days.  Thiii  liquor  being  passeil 
tbroujin  »  coarse  sieve,  and  afttrwarJ^ 
thruu^fb  diree  finer  ones,  it  in  a^ain  put 
into  the  vat  or  wooden  viwsi-l,  and  left  to 
ferment  a  week;  it  is  then  boiled  until  it 
be  pretty  thick,  and  when  cool  sjirend  out  to 
dry,  and  afterwards  made  up  into  bulk,  which 
are  usually  wrHpi>c<l  up  iu  Uanaua  leaves. 

Amotta,  when  of  giwd  quality,  is  of  the 
colour  of  fire,  bright  within,  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  callable  of  being  dissolved  in 
water.  Uut  the  substance  commonly  met 
with  under  this  name  is  a  preparation 
mmie  by  the  dniggists,  in  which  miwldcr  is 
probabfy  n  principal  ingredient ;  it  is  of  a. 
brick  colour,  and  a  hiu'<I  compact  texture. 
Aruotto  is  much  used  in  Glouceslersbire, 
and  othej  cheese  counties,  and  in  the  butter 
dairies.  The  method  of  using  the  soft,  or 
genuine  sfirt,  is  simply  by  diijsolviug  such  a, 
rjtinntity  a.s  is  necessary  in  a  small  portion  of 
milk ;  allowing  such  [Mirticles  its  will  not  dis- 
solve (o  settle  to  the  bottom.  Tlie  milk  thus 
coloured  is  then  pourei!  nfl",  and  mixed  with 
that  which  is  to  be  made  into  cheese.  But 
when  the  hard  preparation  is  lued,  pieces  of 
it  are  frecjuently  un^ler  the  necessity  of 
being  rubl>e3  against  a  hard,  smooth,  cven- 
fm:e<l  jiebble,  or  other  stone,  being  pre- 
viously wetted  with  milk  to  forward  the 
levigation,  and  to  collect  the  particles  as 
they  are  loosened.  For  this  purpose,  a  dish 
of  milk  is  generally  placed  upon  the  cheese- 
ladder  ;  and,  as  the  stone  becomes  loaded 
with  levigateil  matter,  the  pieces  are  dljijieil 
in  the  milk  from  time  to  time,  until  the  milk 
in  the  dish  apiK'ar  to  Ik:  sufficiently  colourctl. 
The  stone  and  the  "colouring"  beuig  washed 
clean  in  the  milk,  it  is  8tirrc<l  briskly  about 
in  the  dish;  and,  having  stood  a  few  minutes 
for  the  suspended  particles  of  colouring- 
matter  to  settle,  is  relumed  into  the  cheese- 
cowl  ;  pouring  it  olT  gently,  so  as  to  leave 
any  seiliiuent  which  may  have  fallen  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  disfi.  The  grounds  are 
then  nilil)ed  with  the  linger  on  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  fresh  nulk  added,  until  all 
the  finer  particles  be  nupeiuied:  and  in  this 
the  skill  m  colouring  ))rincipally  consists. 
If  any  fra^cnts  have  been  broken  off  in 
tlie  oiK-ration,  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  (lish  ;  hence  the  superiority  of  a  hard 
closely-textured  material,  which  will  not 
break  off  or  crumble  in  rubbing.  The  de- 
cociion  of  Amolto  has  a  [leculiar  smell  and 
»  disagreeable  Muvour.  An  ounce  of  Ar- 
uotto will  colour  about  twenty  cheeses  of 
10  or  12  lbs.  each.  The  rolla  usually  weigh 
2  or  3  oz.  each.  In  (Jloucestcrsliirc,  it  is 
usual  to  allow  1  oz.  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese ;  in 
Chevhire,  8  pennyweight*  to  a  chwsc  of  60 
11m.  Ily  the  Spnnixh  Americans,  it  is  mixed 
with  their  chutxilate.    Ttu>  nvenao  •oDluU 


ANT-HILLS. 

import  of  Amotto  in  the  three  year*  end 
in  1831  was  128,5-28  llis.     (Comp.  Fa 
M'CuUtich'ii Com.Vicl.;  Gray't Sipf 
London  »  Eucyc. ;  Thommm't  Ckem.) 

ANNUAL  HOLDING.  SeeLAW>toi» 
and  Tesant. 

ANNUAL   MEADOW-GRASS. 

POA  AXUCA. 

ANNUAL    PLANTS.      Such   u 
only  of  one  year's  duration,  or  which 
up  in  the  spring  and  die  in  the  auto 
They  are   frequently  denominated  simp_ 
anuuaU.     Wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  pen, 
&c.  lire  of  this  kind. 

ANNUL.VIt.     Having  the  form 
semWuacc  of  a  ring.     This  appca 
observed  in  the  wood  of  some  kinda  i 
olW  they  have  been  cut  down  ;  and 
horns  of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  wh" 
ages  may  in  some  measure  be  i 

ANODYNE.  In  farriery,  a  term 
plied  to  such  medicines  as  ease  pain 
procure  sleep. 

ANOUEXY.  In  farriery,  a  term 
plied  to  a  want  of  appetite. 

ANT.     A  sort  of  insect,  extremely 
jurious  to  pasture  lands  and  gardens;  ia  I 
former  by  throwing  up  hills,   and  in  ' 
latter  by   feeding  on  the  iruit,   &c. 
best  methcMls  of  kcH.-ping  them  from 
are  those  of  having  the  earth  round  I 
constantly  dug  up,  and  tlic  application  | 
saw-dust,  cool-ashes,  or  other   matten  ( 
the   same   kind,    alKiut   their   root*. 
some  purpose  may  be  effected  by  ooTC 
the  Ixittom  part  of  the  tree*  with  i     ~' 
as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trees, 
may,  iiernaps,  answer  better;  as  it  SI 
to  destroy  them  when  sjircad  U|)on  or  j 
into    their    hills.      A   liquor,    p 
boiling  rain-water,  with  block -« 
phur,  has  been  nuule  use  of  for  < 
those  animals,  it  is  said,  with 
success.  A\Tiere  this  liipior  is  employed,  4 
should    lie   tidcen    that    the  ground 
they  inhabit  lie  j>erfectly  saturaie<l  wili  i 

ANT-HILLS.     The  habitations  of  r- 
consisting   of    little    eminences, 
of  small  particles  of  sand  or  cartli|J 
and   artfully    laid    together.  _ 

are   verTr   detrimental    to   the   fumicr,     ^ 
priving  him  of  as  much  land  as  the  hills  cuvf 
which  may  often  be  compuUid  at  a 
port,  or  more,  of  his  graM-landi.    And  j 
some  places,  where  negligence  has 
them  to  multiply,  almost  lialf  of  it  I 
rendered  useless,  the  hills  standine  a*  I 
together  as  grass-cocks  in  a  hay-ndd : 
what  is  very  surprising  is,  Uiat,  by 
this  indolence  is  defciide<l,  by  aiEniur' 
the  area  or  superficies  of  their  land  is  t 
increased ;   woereas  it  u  well  known 
verr  UtUe  or  uomnm  evtfj 


,  clierefore,  if  the  surfuoc  be  incretued, 
tLe  prodace  is  proportioniiblr  decreased, 

In  order  to  remove  the  hiUs,  and  destroy 

the  inaecta,  it  has  been  a  custom  in  some 

places,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  ofUm 

when  the  weather  was  not  very  cold,  to  dig 

mi  the  ant-hills  three  or  four  inches  below 

the  fnrface  of  the  cround,  and  then  to  cut 

Ihcm  in  pieeea,  and  scatter  the  fragments 

iboal.    dot  this  practice  only  disseminates 

the  anta,  instead  of  destroying  them,  as  they 

Ude  thonaelTes  amon^  the  root»  of  the  gro-ss 

far  aBttfe  time,  and  then  collect  themselves 

lopetbv  again  upon  any  little  eminence,  of 

whicli  there  are  srcat  numbers  readr  for 

their  porpose,  suoi  as  the  circular  ridscs 

mud  the  hollows  where  the  hills  stood  be- 

fare.  It  is,  thereibre,  a  much  better  method 

toot  the  hillc  entirely  off,  rather  lower  than 

ikr  lar&ce  of  the  land,  and  to  let  them  lie 

vlnie  at  a  little  distance,  with  their  bottom 

^mrds :  by  this  means  the  ants,  who  con- 

laae  in  their  habitations  until  the  rains, 

nau^  into  thor  holes  of  communication, 

■d  ilacaatin^  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the 

lOMTiI  of  the  hilU  and  the  frosts,  which 

Wi  imlilj  III  III  r I  lit   ,  iiillli    ilrtrnj  rrt      If 

tliule  soatisaown  on  the  places,  itwUl  con- 

tnhote  to  the  intended  effect.    The  hills, 

wIkd  rendoed  mellow  by  the  frosts,  may 

b«  bitikai  and  lUapersea  about  the  land. 

Bt  Am  Bethod  of  catting  off"  the  hills,  one 

■Wr  adrMtage  is  inuned ;   the  land  soon 

eren  and  fit  for  mowing,  and  the 

being  removed,  the  insects 

I  to  the  ram,  which  is  destructive 

In  wet  weather  these  insects  are 

•cettmnlate  heaps  of  sandy  particles 

■Mg  the  graaa,  called  by  labourers  sprout - 

Hk  which  qtucklv  take  off  the  edge  of  the 

ntke.    These  hills,  which  are  very  lii^bt 

iiUe,  may  be  removed  by  fre- 


I  fMthMTT  roUitig. 

AJITHELMINTIC.  In  farriery,  a  term 
HfiBed  to  nch  remedies  as  are  supjiosed  to 
iativ)  or  carry  off"  the  worms  which  lo<lge 
iatkc  intestines  of  an  animal. 

AKTHEMIS.     See  CHAMoaai.s. 

AjnrooxANTnuM   odoratum. 

Tie  twMt-acented  vernal  grass.  This  grass 
a  apart  of  the  herbage  of  pastures 
;  erery  kind  of  soil,  though  it  only 
■tow  to  perfection  on  those  that  are  deep 
lal  Boiat.  The  chief  projierty  that  gives 
Hriltothiagran  b  its  early  growth,  though, 
•  lUa  ropect,  it  is  inferior  to  several  other 
laKica,  wtiek  are  alter  in  fiowering.  It 
tUirca  best  when  combined  with  many  dif- 
fa«M  fpeoes,  ami  is  therefore  a  true  pcr- 
■McBl  |Mk«torc  grass.  It  does  not  a])pc!ir 
I*  he  partJeulariy  liked  by  cattle,  th'nigh 
otai  m  pMttiT«s  In  common  with  others. 
Mr.  Gnat,  i4  Loghlon,  laid  down  a  field 

nr    ^^*=== 


of  considerable  extent,  one  half  of  which 
was  sown  with  this  grass  and  white  clover, 
the  other  hali'  with  nieiuiow  fox-tail  and  red 
clover.  The  sheep  would  not  touch  the 
sweet-scented  vernal  and  white  clover,  but 
kept  constantly  on  the  fox-tail  gra.ss,  tliough 
the  dwarfish  nature  of  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  had  occasioned  an  uuusuul  degree  of 
luxuriance  of  the  white  clover  with  which 
it  was  combined.  This  would  indicate  that 
it_  is  not,  when  single,  or  when  combined 
with  but  two  or  three  different  species,  very 
grateful  to  cattle.  The  chemical  examination 
of  its  nutritive  qualities  shows,  that  it  does 
not  abound  in  saccharine  matter,  but  chiefly 
in  mucilage ;  and  the  insoluble  extract  is  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  in  many  other 
grasses.  Its  merits,  however,  in  respect  to 
early  growth,  continuing  to  vegetate  and 
throw  up  flowering  stafis  till  the  end  of 
aututon,  and  its  hardy  and  permanent  nature, 
sufficiently  uphold  its  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  coiii|>oaition  of  all  permanent  pastures. 
The  superior  nutritive  qualities  of  its  latter- 
math,  are  a  great  recommendation  for  the 
purjwse  of  grazing,  the  stalks  being  of  but 
little  utility,  as  they  are  generally  left  un- 
touched by  the  cattle,  provided  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  herbage.  It  is  said  to  give  to 
new-mown  hay  that  delightful  smell  which 
is  jicculiar  to  it ;  if  it  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  that  pleasant  smell,  it  is  certainly  more 
powerful  when  combined  with  the  grassea 
which  compose  hny.  About  the  middle  of 
April  it  comes  into  flower,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  generally  about  the  first  or  second  week 
of  June.  The  fragrance  of  this,  and  some 
other  of  the  grosses,  so  abundant  in  our 
English  pastures,  arises,  it  is  said,  from  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid.  An  essential  oil 
of  an  agreeable  flavour  may  be  e.xtracted 
from  this  grass,  which  is  valued  as  a  mild 
aromatic,  imd  sliniulant. 

Sir  II.  Davy  hu-s  shown  that  the  nutritive 
matter  of  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  ned  is 
rl{K>,  consists  of  mucilage,  or  starch,  43,  sac- 
charine matter,  4,  and  bitter  extract  and 
salt  3=50.  The  leaves,  or  first  growth  of 
the  spring,  afforded  me  of  mucilage,  40,  sac- 
charine matter,  1,  bitter  e-xtractive,  9=50. 
The  bitter  extractive  is  here  much  greater 
in  the  leaves  than  in  the  culms  mul  leaves 
combined,  which  is  the  cuse  with  all  the 
grasses  I  have  made  triid  of,  thoogh  in  dil- 
ferent  proportions. 

Tlie  proportional  value  which  the  grass, 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  l>ears  to  that  at 
tlie  time  of  flowering,  is  "««  13  to  4.  l"ho 
proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
fattcr-mnth  bears  to  that  of  the  seed  crop,  is 
nearly  as  1  ;i  to  9 ;  and  the  proj>ortional 
value  or  nourishment  contained  in  the  au- 
1  lumn  ^ras*,  exceeds  that  of  the  first  grass  oi 
x8 
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ANTICOR. 


APPETITE. 


the  Rprtiis  as  9  to  7.    The  comparative  I  may  be  accn  by  reference  to  the  folic 
produce  of  the  herbage,  at  differeut  periods,  |  table :  —  (Sindair't  Hort.  Oram.  Wob.) 


liworirtlim  of  On 


AnUtotantkum  ojtiratum,  on  1st  April  • 

,  In  flower  -    • 

-,  Med  ri|i0  -    ■ 


Brovn  sttidy  loan 


Qrwn  TnAuem 
yet  Acn». 


6.IH  10    0 
t.Mfl    «    0 


Or7  rrvdim 


2,103    8  14 
1,IB7  il     0 


ANTICOR.  In  furriery,  a  disexsc  nmong 
horses,  aruiing  from  oii  iiUlamjiiulioii  iu  the 
gullet  and  throat,  or  a  kind  of  quiuscy.  The 
swelling  aometiuics  extends  us  far  as  the 
sheath ;  and  U  attended  with  fevci-,  great 
depression,  weakness,  and  a  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

ANTIDOTE.  See  Poisok,  and  Akimai. 
and  Vkobtabu:  Poiso.ns. 

^VNTIMONY,  SULPHURET  OF.  In 
farriery,  a  mineral  substance,  of  a  sliiniug 
striated  appearance,  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
heavy.  It  is  employed  n.i  a  remedy  in 
many  diseases  of  horses  and  other  animals, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  fattening 
cattle  and  hog.s  with  advantage.  An  ounce 
is  the  common  quantity  for  a  full-grown 
animal,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
circumstances.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  Davy  {PhU.  Trant.  1812,  p.  231.),  of 


Antimony 
Sulphur 


100 
34-960 


ANTISEPTIC  SI.TBSTANCES.  In 
agriculture,  are  such  subtstances  as  have  a 
tendency  to  resist  the  putrefaction  and  de- 
cay of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  In  farriery,  arc 
such  me<licines  as  arc  suited  to  cure  spas- 
modic affections.  Opium,  a.<isafcetida,  and 
the  essential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are  the 
most  p<iwcrful  remedies  of  this  kind. 

ANTLEK.  (Fr.  andouiUer.)  Properly 
the  first  branches  of  a  stag's  horns ;  but^ 
popularly  and  generally,  any  of  his  branches, 
and  »i)  uw'd,  by  poetic  license,  in  all  our 
modern  authors. 

AORTAL  ARTERIES,  of  vcgetaUes. 
The  large  vessels  destined  to  couvey  the 
ehiborated  juice  or  blood  of  plants  to  the 
leaves  and  extremities,  arc  so  denominated 
by  Dr.  Darwin. 

APERffiNTS.  In  farriery,  arc  such  re- 
medies as  are  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels 
of  animaLt  in  a  gentle  own  state. 

APHERNOCSLI,  or  ARKENOUSLI. 
A  species  of  fir,  pine  or  ])inaster,  which  grows 
wild  III)  the  jVlps. 

The  timlxir  of  this  tree  is  freijucntly  large, 
and  ha«  many  uses  for  internal  work.  The 
branches  re*cuilile  those  of  the  .■•pmce-fir : 
out  the  COI1C4  are  more  round  in  the  middle, 
being  of  a  purplish  colour,   shaded  with 

na 


black.  The  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  bole  a£i 
tree,  is  not  re<hlish  like  the  bark  of  the  j 
but  of  a  whitish  east  Uke  that  of  the  fir. 
husk,  or  sort  of  shell,  which  incloses 
keniels,  is  easily  crocked,  and  the  ke 
are  covered  with  a  brown  skin,  which  ] 
otf;  they  are  about  as  large  as  a  con 
pea,  triangular  like  buck-whe«t,  and ' 
and  soft  as  a  blanched  almond ;  of  an  i 
agroeuble  taste,  but  leaving  in  the 
that  small  degree  of  asperity  which  iai 
liar  to  wild  fruits,  and  is  not  unp" 
These  kernels  s<]metimes  make  a  _ 
Swiss   dessert;    they    supply   the    place 
mushroom-buttons  in  ragouts,  and  an;    ' 
recommended  in  consumptive  casas. 

Wainscoting,  flooring,  and  other  jo 
work,  may  be  made   with  the  planki 
nphemousli,  which  is  a  wood  of  a  finer  | 
and  more  beautifully  variegated 
and  the  smell  is  more  agreeMile. 
nousli  is  .t  tree  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  ( 
mid  will  bear  removing  when  il  is 
even  in  dry  warm  weather.     From  thu  I 
is  extracted  a  white  odoriferous  rcvin. 
wood  also  mokes  excellent  firing  in  sd 
ovens,  and  kilns. 

APHIS.    See  Akeucak  Buout. 

AI'IUM.     Sec  Cei-ebt  and  PAsaL>r. 

APOPLEXY.     Li  farriery,  is  a  i 
which  is  often  called  the  itaggcr*,  to  ' 
horses  and  other  animals  are  subject,  < 
by  which  they  drop  down  suddenly, 
sense  or  motion,  except  a  workind 
flanks.     (See  Shebp,  Diseases  or.) 

Al'PETITE.    In  farriery,  a  certain  [ 
ful   or  uneasy  sensation,  accom{>anicd 
a  desire  to  eat  or  drink.     Horses,  more  I 
most  other  creatures,  arc  subject  to  i 
of  the  stomach,  particularly  to 
appetite,  and  a  vitiated  or  voraciou 
Utc. 

Want  of  appetite  is  when  a  horse 
poorly,  and  is  apt  to  mangle  his  hay,  or  I 
It  in  the  rack,  and  at  the  same  time  i — 
little  fiesh,  his  dung  being  babituaUT  • 
and  of  a  pale  colour.     This  st«te  of  tae  i 
mach  evidently  arises  either  from  i 
in  respect  of  diet  and  maiu^«BMnt| ' 
of  grass,  or  from    a   relaxed   consthl 
in  which  the  stomach  and  l>owcls  ars  I 
particularly    affected   with    debility, 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs  manf  ] 


APPLE  OF  LOVE. 

■ceidcntal  or  constitutional;  and  it 
proceed  from    tlie   m^  of  ibod  ad- 
hered in  an  improper  stat4?,  such  as 
toe  muc-h  scalded  bnm,  or  hot  raent  of  any 
land,  which  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  storaa<:u 
and  bcrwcis,  and  uitinmtcly  produces  a  weak 
digestion,  and  conscquenily  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite.  The  best  roethoii  to  strengthen  and  ro- 
corer  horses  in  this  state  is  to  give  theni 
exetcisc  in  the  open  air,  csjieciolly  in 
vcmtber;  never  to  load  their  stomachs 
k  lane  feeds ;  and  to  keep  them  as  much 
pcHiofe  to  m  drr  diet,  indulging  them 
*  then  with  a  nandful  of  beans  among 
But  where  the  disorder  has  been 
orer-feeding  with  dry  food,  and 
of  proper  evacuation  and  exer- 
I,  with  gentle  saline  purges,  would 
be  the  moat  suitable  remedies ;  and 
boteea  do  not  gain  strength  under 
ibore  management,  a  run  at  grass  will 
mat  nrobablr   be   the  readiest  methotl  of 
nmmae  tbeir  complaints. 
APPLE.    Sn  Malck. 
APPLES   OF   LOVE.    (Poma  atnorii ; 
kmta)    These  apples  are  juicy,  and  large 
Mi,Bxmmg  upon  a  low  plant  in  gardens. 
TW  Hvcn  are  yellow  and  small ;  when  the 
Ml  sipOH,  (t  l>ecomes  red,  containing  soft 
jaicy  pnlp  ind  seeds.   Its  juice  is  coolmg  to 
1^  ijtlaa,  and  is  ^plied  externally  to  re- 
noie  oiqitions  upon  the  skin,    'inc  juice 
ii  ibo  cxa>llent   in   diseases  of  the  eyes. 
(IJUma.)    Sec  Tomato. 

APPRAISEMENT.  By  the  55  G.  3. 
e.  l»t,  erery  person  who  shall  exercise  the 
fJ&ae  or  oocupatioD  of  an  appraiser  (cx- 
<^  k  if  a  licensed  auctioneer),  or  make 
■qr  •rorusement  or  Tolnation  hereinbefore 
cbiped  with  a  duty  for  or  in  expectation 
tfiny  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  shiill  take  out  a 
iaaat  and  pay  ten  shillings,  llic  word 
m»ii»T  does  not  mean  a  person  who,  in 
tm  Biigl*  instance  only,  shall  happen  to 
aik*  a  Talaation  for  another,  but  is  in- 
laded  to  designate  persons  who  exercise 
tl»  raUinz  or  occupation  of  an  approi.ser, 
md  who  War  a  known  charactej  as  such. 
(AOamttm  r.  Fell,  5  M.  &  S.  240.)  In  this 
att,  tw<j  resident  parishioners,  by  the  ap- 
fcintraeDt  of  the  parish  officers,  hud  viUued 
it  pariah  lands  for  the  parrxise  of  cnual- 
rate.  Upon  which.  Lord  EUen- 
wid,  in  giving  judgment,  "  The 
M  G.  3.  c.  3.  i.  4.  enacts,  '  that 
tenen  w1m>  shall  appraise  any  estate, 
pwonal,  in  expectation  of  any  hire 
•r  Tvwant,  dull  be  deemed  t<i  he  an  appraiser 
vllhia  that  Act.'  Now,  if  these  words  ore 
to  b«  MnMtraed  lil42raUy,  the  consecjucnccs 
«3  he  ikM eTerrpcrgon  who,  in  one  single 
inuaee  aidy,ahair  make  a  valuation,  must, 
viAool  lenrd  to  divuinstinces,  be  subject 
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APPRAISEMENT. 

to  the  appraiser's  duty.  Now,  the  plaintiff's 
were  not  appraisers  in  any  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  the  one  a  farmer,  tlie  other  a 
lra<lesman,  resident  on  their  own  property, 
and  being,  from  their  situation  in  life,  no 
doubt  ocquaintcd  with  agricultural  motters, 
were  applie<l  to  by  the  parish  officers  to 
contribute  their  aid  in  valuing  the  parish 
lands,  with  a  view  of  equalising  the  parish 
rates.  Tlicre  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the 
kingdom  who  will  not  be  obliged  to  take 
out  a  license,  if  these  plaintiffs  must."  And 
if  an  appraisement  is  mode  for  the  inform- 
ation of  parties,  and  not  made  binding  upon 
them,  it  is  not  liable  to  on  appraisement 
stomp,  by  55  G.  3.  {Jackson  v.  Shepherd, 
2C.&Rf.  361.) 

And  by  the  some  act,  the  opprusement 
or  viiiuntion  of  any  estate  or  effects,  real  or 
personal,  heritable  or  movable,  or  of  any  in- 
terest therein,  or  of  the  annual  value  tliereof, 
or  of  any  dilapidatioiix,  or  of  any  repairs 
wanted,  or  of  the  materials  used  or  to  be  used 
in  any  building,  or  of  any  artificer's  work 
whatsoever,  are  subject  to  the  following 
stamp  duties :  — 

Where   the  amount  of  such  appraisement 

or  valuation  shall  not  exceed      Ml.,  i.0     2  6 

over    AOJ.  and  not  exceeding   lou/.      0     5  0 

loot         -  -  200t      «  10  0 

200/.         -  -  500/.       0   15  0 

500/.  -  -  1000/.       1     0  0 

Examples. — Appraisements  or  valuations 
made  iu  pursuance  of  the  order  of  any  court 
of  admiralty.     Apprai.^emenls  or  valuations     ■ 
of  any  property  made  for  the  purpose  of    H 
ascertaining  the  legacy  duty,  payable  in  re- 
sped  thereof 

It  is  not  only  customary,  but  essential  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  good  condition  of  a 
form,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  in- 
duced to  carry  on  the  proper  course  of  hus- 
bandry up  to  the  period  of  his  (juittiiig  the 
farm ;  notwithstanding  that  much  of  the 
labour  and  manure  he  bestows  is  for  tlie 
benefit  of  crop  which  a  succeeding  tenant 
will  reap.  Hence  the  good  practice  has 
arisen,  that  Uie  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  these  matters,  according  to  agree- 
ment, or,  in  its  absence,  by  the  custom  of 
the  district,  which  varies  considerably.  (See 
Custom  or  thb  Cousties.) 

The  following  reid  appraisement  of  a  form 
in  Surrey  by  Mr. Hewitt  Davis,  an  eminent 
n])pnii6er  of  the  llaymnrket,  London,  will 
aHord  the  young  fiu-mer  a  com{)letc  view  of 
Um  matters  usually  included  in  such  ap- 
praisements. It  is  usual  for  these  valua- 
tions to  be  miulc  by  appraisers,  one  being 
appointcil  by  the  outgomg,  and  the  other 
by  the  incoming  tenants,  who  choose  aa 
umpire  to  decide  in  case  of  iliffercncc, 
I  4 
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APPRAISEMENT. 

ApprmiemetU  of  (he  Tenantt  Property  on  tka 

of  Swrtg,  made  Ms  290k  September,  1841, 


Farm,  C«im 


From  ,  outgoing  tenant 

To  *  ,  incoming  tenant. 

By  ,  outgoing  tenant's  ^ipraiacr. 

And  ,  incoming  tenant's  ^ipraiaer. 

Made  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lease,  which  sajs,  "  at  leayins  the  Laodkrd  or  lb 
coming  Tenant  shall  pay  for  the  Turnips,  Leys,  Seeds  sown,  ana  Crops  in  or  on  tli 
Ground,  Floufhings,  Dressings,  Half  Dressings,  Eallows,  Half  Fallows,  and  laqwialaw 
of  the  Land  for  the  Manure  and  Underwoods,  according  to  thdr  growth,  and  aU  ote 
Matters  and  Things  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country." 
The  farm  is  principally  a  light  turnip  soil,  and  consists  of — 

Arable  ...    227^  acres 

Grass  •  •  -      48     — 

Wood  -  -  -      24     — 

Hedges  -  -  .10     — 

S09|    — 

And  has  been  very  highly  culdyated  on  the  Scotch  Drill  system. 


DRESSINGS  AND  TILLAGES,  ids.. 

LoDOE  Fnu>,  17  AcBU.  —  Swede$. 

Ploughed,  8  horses,  three  times        -           -          at  10*. 
Ridgmg  and  splitting           ...              lu. 
OxbaiTowed,fonrtfanos      -           .           .               1*.  6dL 
Small  harrowed,  eight  times            •           -                    9<L 
RoUed  twice            ....                 u. 

Handpicking            ...... 

Dong,  895  loads        ....                 6<. 

Seed,  8  lb.  per  acre,  per  lb.               -           •                1«. 

Drilling U 

Scoffling  twice         -           -           .           -                8<.  6<i 
Hand-boeing             ....                 $t, 
HandpiduDg,  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,             -              SO*. 

LoWEB  LojUl  Prr,  18  Acbks.  — Prq>arag/ar  Wieat. 

Half  dressing,  230  loads  dung          •           •          at   3<. 
Ploughed  twice,  8  bones     ...               lOt, 
Harrowed,  Finlayson           ...                s*. 
Ox  harrowed  twice             .           .           -                U.  6<I. 

MiDDLB  LoAJi  Prr,  7^  Aches.  —  SeeJt. 
One  year's  ley         ....          at  60». 

Uppeb  Loui  Prr,  10  Acbes.—  Seed*. 
Two  years' ley        .           -           .           .          at40(. 

LowEK  Bucks,  7  Acbss.  —Pea  Stubble. 
Half  dresring,  HO  loads  dung         .           •          at   3«. 

NoBTH  BuoHS,  8  Acres.—  Wheat  after  Clover. 
CloTerley                ....          at  60». 
Ploughed,  3  horses               ...               12,. 
Harrowed  small,  four  times              .           -                     9d. 
Seed,  16  bushels      ....              lOt. 
DrilBag 3». 

Carry  forward    - 

£    *. 

85  10 

11  18 

5    8 

5  8 
1  14 

0  17 
88  10 

1  14 
0  17 
4    5 

6  16 
85  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£    e. 

177  16 

50    8 
88  10 

SO    0 
16  10 

S9    4 

• 

• 
0 

0 
0 

34  10 

18     0 

1   16 

1  16 

0 
0 
0 
0 

84    0 

4  16 
1     4 
8    0 
1     4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

US    1 

0 

M 


AFFRAISEMENT. 


Broogbt  iurwuil  -  - 

Sooth  Buohs,  7^  AcMm$. —  Wieat 

u&m  earth  ml  lime,  164  load*         •  at   3f. 
ed,  3  hones               ...  isg, 

red  maD,  ftar  timea  9dL 

9  bifida      ....  10a. 

K »«• 

XJrm  BuQHt,  13  Acaxa. —  Tan$. 

icd,  S  hone*               -           -           -  at  lOc 

rad  Bnall,  fiMT  timea             *           -  9d. 

,  S  horwa       •           -           -           •  la.  ed 

Wboahds      ....  is& 

J       ....             -  8* 

T  BuoBa,  5  AcBxa.  —  TWaqM^  ajier  Tam/ed  ttff, 

afortfaetaica  ... 

led  twice,  3  honea 
ratoz,  twice  - 

rad  small,  fiNir  tnDca 
g  and  aplhtiiig  .  .  ■ 

,  1  hociea,  twice  ... 
SSloada  .... 
llba.  per  acre  ... 

•..JL  .     ' 

•COreetimea  ... 


Ma,  and  taxes  ... 

Tkm  Acxes,  10  AcBM.  —  Ckotr. 
mft\ei         .... 

Ox  Housa,  14  AcuHL  —  3Wi^p*. 

Md  three  times,  3  horses 

»ed,  ox,  twice  ... 

red  small,  four  times 

.  small,  twice  ... 

\%  and  splitting  ... 

ISO  loads       .... 

tSIb.  .... 

« 

Bg  twice         .... 
twioe  .... 

rates,  and  taxea  ... 


atl8& 

ls.6d 
Sd 
14a. 

U6dL 

6a. 

U 

Is; 

a<.6dl. 

8s. 
30s. 


ateOf. 


atlOf. 
Is.  ed: 
9(2. 
9<£ 
14s. 
6s. 
Is. 
Is. 

3s.  6<L 
8s. 
30s. 


£    t.    d. 


%tkicE.  TjkBi^  IS  Aches. - 

bed,  3  hoiaea 
wed  small,  four  times 
,  34  bashela     - 
ig       - 


WiatUr  Beans. 


12s. 

5s. 

3«. 


»d. 


Wsar  FnxD,  7  Acua.  —  Chvir  Seed*, 

treasing,  145  loads  dnng  -  -  at 

iillow  .  ... 

nd  sawing      .... 

Wear  Stabtx  Acxe,  7^  Acaxs.  —  Clover. 

Iitasing,  135  loads  dung 
IfcaBngftUov  ... 


3s; 
50s; 
16s. 


3«. 
60s. 
16s. 


34  IS 
4  10 
I  3 
7  10 
1     3 


6  10 
1  19 

0  19 
IS  13 

1  19 


5  0 

6  0 
0  15 
0  16 
3  10 
0  16 

35  16 
0  10 


31  0 
3  3 
3  3 
1  1 
9  16 

66  0 
1  8 
0  14 
3  10 
5  18 

SI     0 


7     4  0 

1  16  0 

6     0  0 

1  16  0 


21  IS     0 

17  10     0 

5  13     0 


MJ 


CuTj&ewtad 


18  15     0 

18  15    0 

6    0    0 


£    I.    d. 
3S«     I    0 


38  17    0 


36  19    < 


54  r  6 


30    0    0 


134     5     0 


16  16     0 


44  17     0 


43  10    0 
,  716  \»    0 


APPRAISEMENT. 


Brought  forward 

jEast  Stabte  Acbe,  8  Acbes.  —  SweJet  after  St/e,  Sheep  fid. 

Tillages  for  llits  rye  ..... 

■ploughed  twice,  2  i»o«e«      -            -            -  at  10». 

nidging  aod  tpMlting-             ...  14*. 

IlsrroMinfr  small,  four  times              -             -  94 

Duog,  139  loads       ....  6«. 

Seed,  16  lbs.             ....  i«. 

Drilling        .....  I«. 

Scuffling  three  times            -           •           -  2i.6d. 

Hoeing  twice           ....  8«. 

About  1^  acre  replonghed  and  resown         •  -           r 

Rent  and  taxes         ....  30s. 

Sams  Pit,  15  Acbes.  —  Rye. 

Ploughed,  3  horses  -  .  -  nt  lOt. 

Harrowed  small,  four  times  -  -  9i 

Seed,  30  bushels       ....  5«. 

Drilling       .....  z». 

Ufpeb  Kenmei.  Fieu>,  10  Acbes.  —  Seeds. 

Half  dressings.  165  loads  dung         -  -  at    3*. 

Half  dressing  fitllow  ...  50s. 

Seeds  mixed,  and  sowing     •  -  -  16*. 


LowEB  Kennel  Field,  14  Acbes.  —  Seed*. 

at  3«. 
SOf. 
16*. 


Half  dressings,  340  loads  dung 
Half  dressing  fiUIow 
Seeds  mixed,  and  sowing 

Uppeb  Pons  Fieis,  14  Acbes.  — '  Seed*. 

Ley  one  year  old      -  -  -  •  at  60*. 

Ashes,  1000  bushels  ...  IM 

Carting,  &c.,  50  loads  -  •  .  It.  eJ^ 

LovEB  Pond  Field,  II  Acbes.  —  Bean  Stubble. 
Nothing. 

KissLE  Common,  7  Acbes.  —  Potatoe*. 
Crop  hud  at  49  tons  -  •  •  at  50s. 

Manure. 
In  West  Blighs,  dung  163  loads    •  -  5s. 

In  yards,  dung  100  loads  •  -  4*. 

Ashes,  7  lumps  ..... 


Straw. 
Wheat,  33  loads 
Oat,  58  loads 
Bean,  14  loads     - 
Pea,  41  loads 

Hay. 

Meadow,  18  loads 
Rye  grass,  14  loads 
CloTcr,  37  loads 


at  28*. 
34s. 
30s. 
34«. 


80s. 
85«. 
90s. 


N.B.  By  the  term  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  has  the  right  to 
sell  off  the  bay  and  straw,  which  is  therefore  put  at  a  market 
price. 

Carryforward 


£    *.    d. 


£    *. 

715  IS 


8  0 
8  0 
5  13 
1  4 
41  14 
0  16 

0  8 
3  0 
3  4 

1  10 
12  0 


7  10  0 

2  5  0 
7  10  0 

3  5  0 


24  15  0 

25  0  0 
8  0  0 


36  0  0 
35  0  0 
11  4  0 


42  0  0 
6  4  3 
3  15  0 


40  10  0 

20  0  0 

3  10  0 


44  16  0 

69  13  0 

14  0  0 

49  4  0 


72  0  0 

59  10  0 

131  10  0 


85  8 

19  10 
57  15 
83  4 

50  19 

0  0 
133  10 

64  0 

177  IS 

S53  « 
16i8  11 


Imre,  7  acres,  9  years  growth 
lOwtt  Wood,  5  acres,  7  years  growth 
haw.  S  acrrs,  6  y«an  growth 
^o«l  Wood,  10  acres,  2  years  growth, 

idiog  stuff  in  hedge-rows,  after  al- 
tbr  re-makiog,  all  at 


(Signed^ 

By 


1702     1     a 


for  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  the  iuvomiiig  tenant. 


UmCES,  PARISH,  arc  regii- 
the  acts  of  the  43  Eliz.  c  2., 
80,  56  G.  3.  c.  139.,  1  &  2  G.  4. 
3  &  4  \V.  4.  c.  63.  Any  person 
r  boldiug  londa  in  a  pitriah,  is 
.e  to  receive  a  parish  apprentice 
iapp,  3  T,  R.  107.) ;  even  a  litlie- 
M  exempt.  (Rex  v.  Saltern^  Colde- 
MDte  magiiitnites  may  apprentice 
pr  excejjt  that  of  nurture,  ibid. 
pnan'g  consent  is  not  necessary, 
{Mturc  of  the  apprentice :  he  may 
far  an  indefinite  time.  Ilia  ap- 
lip  cannot  be  dissolved  during  his 
ruhout  the  consent  of  the  parish 
Bo:  V.  Aiutery,  Burroughs,  S.C. 
after  be  isuf  aee  the  consent  of  the 
unnecessary  (Rex  v.  Hacburlori, 
L.  613.),  even  thoun;h  he  is  Iwund 
•J4.  (Bierlow  v.  Warslmt,  I  W. 
.)  But  an  indenture  of  appren- 
not  avoiiled  by  its  hs^nng  been 
Jy  contrived  between  the  parent 
minal  master,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  premiiun,  and  keeping  the  infant 
(Rrx  y. Sheepy,  2  JL &  R.  286.) 
OT.  (Armeniaca  pulgarit.)  The 
be  apricot  has  been  thought  to  be 
om  aprieta.,  open  and  exposed  to 
yr  frnm  prtreoxy  early  ripe;  but 
be  no  (loubl  that  the  word  is  u 
I  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fruit. 
four  earliest  wall-fruits,  and  held 
■t  estimation.  Tlie  fruit,  when 
j  to  thin  the  croi>,  makes  an 
and  when  ripe,  it  is  second 
■  preaenrea  or  jam :  it  eives  on 
_  voartoiccandmakesauelidous 
#  all  the  fruits  used  in  pastry,  none 
WttiAtl  or  agreeable  than  the  ripe 
)  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  this 
tnnl  itatc,  we  should  be  caro- 
tlie  earliest  variety  in  the 
I  the  frost  oUcn  injures 
I  it  is  protected  by  a  "lass 
as  well  as  the  plum, 


nmy  be  kept  for  our  dessert  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  by  gathering  it  when  half  ripe, 
and  placing  it  m  an  ice-house,  u  dairy,  or 
any  cool  place,  where  it  slowly  ripens. 

Apricots,  if  not  too  ripe,  agreeublv  fi.stringe 
and  strenjrthen  the  stomach;  but  like  ail 
other  pertumed  watery  fruit,  it  loses  ita 
aromatic  and  tempting  flavour,  becomes 
clommv,  and  is  less  easy  of  digestion,  when 
over-ni)C :  they  should  therefore  be  gathered 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  they  ac- 
quire the  last  degree  of  maturity. 

Of  this  excellent  fruit,  thirty-nine  varieties 
have  been  described  in  the  Horticultural 
Societr/'s  Catalogue.  For  a  small  garden, 
Mr.  Lindloy  recommends  the  foUowmg  se- 
lection. 

Breda.  Peach  apricot. 

Brussels.  Red  masculine. 

Ileui.sklrke.  Roman. 

Liu-gc  early.  Royal. 

Jloorjuirk.  Turkey. 

The  Moorpark  and  Turkey  have  been 
recommended  where  variety  is  not  wanted, 
the  former  being  fine,  and  a  good  bearer; 
the  latter  not  a  cockI  bearer,  but  very  fine. 
The  apricot  rcquu-es  a  rich  soil,  rather  lighter 
than  the  apple  and  pear. 

The  apricot  tree  was  first  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  Italy  in  the  year  1524,  by  Woolf, 
garilencr  of  Henry  \^II.,  who  it  appears  in- 
troduced several  valuable  fruita  about  the 
same  period.  (Gougli'n  British  Topography, 
vol.  i.  p.  133.)  Turner,  whose  work  was 
written  in  1564,  and  published  in  1568,  says, 
"  I  have  sene  many  trees  of  thys  kynde  in 
Almany  and  som  in  England."  Gerarde 
in  1597  notices  two  varieties,  tbnt  be  tells 
us  "do  grow  in  my  garden,  and  now-adaies 
in  many  other  gentlemen's  gardens  through- 
out oU  England."  Parkinson  notices  but 
two  varieties  of  this  fruit ;  and  Coles  says 
also,  in  1657,  "  I  nm  not  assured  that  there 
arc  more  than  two  sorts  of  apricot  trees." 

Budding  is  generally  performed  from  the 
nuddle  of  June  to  tlic  end  of  3\ilj,  o* 


I 
I 


APEICOT. 

muscle  or  plum  stocka  two  or  three  years 
old.  The  breda,  peat'h  upricot,  royal,  ftnd  a 
few  others,  are  those  generally  budled  upon 
the  muscle,  "  and  allliounrh,"  says  Mr.  Liml- 
ley,  "  the  Moorpiirlc  ia  for  the  most  part 
budded  ujwn  tlie  common  jilum,  on  which  it 
takes  freely,  yet  I  am  jversuudeil  that  if  it 
W€!re  budde<l  on  the  rauscle,  the  trec-t  woulil 
be  better,  last  longer  in  a  wtate  of  vljiour, 
and  produce  their  fruit  nuperior  both  ill 
size  and  quiUity." 

In  planting  out  trees  for  training,  young 
plants,  or  those  called  maiden  plants,  f<hoidd 
be  mode  choice  of,  being  far  preferable  to 
those  which  have  Iwen  headed  down,  and 
stood  two  years  in  the  quart-crs  of  the  nur- 
sery ;  obscn-ing  in  all  cases,  without  ex- 
ception, that  the  bud  should  stand  outwards, 
and  the  wounded  part  where  the  stock  has 
been  hea<lett  down,  inward.',  or  next  the 
wall.  The  apricot  in  general  bears  chiefly 
upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  aiid  also  upon  small  spurs  rismg  on  the 
two  or  three  year  old  fruit  branches.  Tlie 
pruning  of  wall-apricots  comprehends  Iwth 
a  summer  and  a  winter  course  of  regulation. 
In  May,  tlie  summer  pruning  conmiences  by 
the  disbudding  and  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous shoots,  nnd  shortening  the  smaller 
shoots  to  half  an  inch,  which  will  occasion 
many  of  them  to  form  natural  spurs  for 
blossoms  at  the  base.  This  should  be  care- 
fully done  with  a  sharp  thin-bladed  knife. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  select  and  train 
as  many  of  the  beat  placed  young  shoots  ns 
may  Vie  wanted  to  iorm  tlie  figure  of  the 
tree,  proceeding  thus  from  year  to  year,  till 
it  is  completely  furnished,  both  in  its  sides 
anil  middle,  for  there  ought  not  then  to 
be  a  blank  space  in  any  part  within  its  ex- 
tent. 

For  the  winter  pruning  of  apricots,  every 
shoot  should  be  siiortened  according  to  its 
strength,  none  being  permittetl  to  exceed 
18  inches,  while  a  lew  will  require  to  lie 
even  less  than  6.  By  pruning  thus  short, 
and  training  the  branches  thus,  the  trees 
will  bi?  kept  in  vigour,  the  fruit  will  always 
attain  its  full  size  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  its  quality  will  be  goo<I. 

When  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  too  nume- 
rous, and  growing  in  clusters,  thinnin";  must 
be  resorted  to  in  Alay  and  June,  leaving  the 
most  promising  fruit  singly,  at  three  or  four 
inches  distance ;  or  from  about  two  to  six 
on  the  respective  shoots,  acconling  to  tlieir 
strength.  The  retaine<l  fruit  should  in  all 
instances  be  situated  at  the  tides  of  their 
respective  ahoota,  and  do  fore-right  fruit  be 
suttercd  to  remain  ;  for  these  being  exposed 
to  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  will  perish 
before  they  can  arrive  at  maturity.  The 
•prioot  is  very  llaUc  to  be  attacked  bv  waspa 
li4 


APRIL. 

and  large  flies,  which  should  be  kept  i 
a  net.  Tlie  other  inserts  and  diaea 
this  tree  are  the  same  as  in  the  peaob  in 
but  it  is  not  ncai-ly  so  obnoxious  to  tk 
J  attacks,  probably  owing  to  the  eomparatiTi 
hard  nature  of  its  bark  and  wixxl,  ■ 
ooriaceous  leaves.  (Phillip'a  Pont.  Bri 
LiiuUry'a  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitek 
Oardrn.) 

APRIL.      The    fourth    month    in    t 
year. 

Faemeb's  CAUimAK. — Spring  com  ton 
ing  shoidd  be  now  finished ;  let  all  reniainii 
turnips  be  cleared  from  the  land.  Tl 
practice  of  keeping  back  tuml{is  for  la 
feed  being  at  the  expence  of  the  sucwtdjl 
corn  crop,  should  be  avoided;  all  pUa 
which  arc  suffered  to  run  towards  seeo,  ar 
in  that  stage,  great  exhausters  of  the  «a 
The  sulwtitutes  are  rye,  winter  barley,  ai 
the  mixed  grasses.  Lucem  is  well  am 
this  month ;  it  delights  in  a  rich  deep  sol 
contains  sulphate  of  lime  ;  gypsum,  tltoi 
fore,  on  most  soihi, makes  it  grow  luxurianti 
Live  stock  prefer  gypsumed  lucem  to  ai 
other.  It  is  best  sown  in  drills.  By  l) 
means  it  may  lie  easily  kept  clean  by  tl 
hoe,  and  if  the  farmer  takes  the  precMliil 
to  previously  trench  or  sulisoil  the  gimw 
it  may  be  maile  to  produce  four  or  five  m 
crops  per  annmii  on  inferior  dry  land.  i1 
value  of  this  gr&ss  in  many  parts  of  ll 
country  is  unknown.  If  the  farmer  h 
procured  any  sprats  or  five-fingers,  or  ■ 
other  oily  fish,  or  animal  manure*,  ia  ll 
previous  months,  and  mixed  thera  wi 
earlJi,  he  may  now  be  getting  out  the  coi 
post  for  his  Swede  turnips.  In  moitt  «Ma* 
all  such  oily  manures  produce  very  \a[ 
crops.  Cut  and  lay  he<tges,  and  roll  m 
bush-barrow  grass  land.  All  this  wa 
should  be  finished  early  in  the  month, 
avoid  the  bleeding  of  the  wood.  St<>ne-]»i 
and  clean  meadows.  Cubic  petre,  and  nl 
pelre,  may  be  advantageously  cmplovMi  li 
and  the  succeeding  month,  as  a  top-dTCMJi 
for  wheat,  oats,  barley  (from  say  tha  10 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May),  and  gni 
It  does  best  when  sown  in  finis  powdtKJ' 
cwt.  per  acre),  on  a  moist  momuw. 
creases  botli  the  produce  of  kt«ui 
straw.  It  restores  the  colour  of  sickly  I 
ing  corn.  Some  comparative  exp 
with  nitrate  of  soda  upon  turnip*  arftj 
lained  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Jounud 
Royal  Agricidttiral  Sorirti/,  p.  42(1., 
Barclay,  of  which  the  foUowiug  are  I 
suits :  — 

20  rods  of  Swedish  titmiii*,  mt^ 
nured  with  bones,   16   Muli«l% 
and  ashes  IS  buabels  per  ta% 
produced  .  •  • 


APRIL. 


eitt. 
SO  ro«li,  with  I  cwt.  of  cubic  petre 

per  ■crv,  ilrilleJ  in,  jiroduei-U    -     31 
20  rotU,  with  seed  and  cubic,  pro- 
duced   -  -  -  -    55 
30  rod*,  wed,  drilled,  cubic,  brood- 

cut,  produced  -  -  -     38 

IWre  have  been  many  recent  cxpcrinwuti) 
wik  the  nitnuei  uf  potash  and  suda,  as  ll-r- 
tiliKEL  Sir  Howard  Elphinstooc,  Uart^  of 
ORFiaoe,  Sussex,  in  a  k-tter  to  Air.  M.  Fo- 
dnpB,  40.  Upper  Thames  Stroct,  London, 
tbu  lifiilm  an  expcriinent  with  nitrate 
cfpolaA  (oltpetre),  in  1840  :  — "  Uescrip- 
■B  ct  bai,  «  clay  loom  and  sandy  loam ; 
myhta t;  quantity  used,  I  cwt.  per  acre; 
maed,  7  acre* ;  applied  by  band  beginning 
tlXfA  Result,  nuMt  satisfactory.  It  was 
ii^^ftiihlm  by  change  of  colour  from  a  fort- 
iiiht  after  its  growth,  by  the  superior  length 
if  ike  straw.  By  actual  meamrempnt,  45 
Mun  jaids  producol  3.')}  lbs.  of  wheat, 
«&•.  of  straw,  and  3|  lbs.  of  chaff.  The 
^HBBt  land  upon  the  same  extent  of  iur- 
ma,  di^lly  ilreEsed  with  dung  and  mould, 
intend  SS|  lb*,  of  wheat,  191bs.  of  «truw, 
Hli|Iha.  oC  chaiT.  Thus  showing  a  dii- 
tmaae  «f  10  lbs.  of  wheat,  7  lbs.  ot  straw, 
,  aad  >  Dl  of  chaff,  in  favour  of  hind  dressed 
riih  nitnte  ot  potash." 
In  an  cxueriment  by  W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  of 
' ,  UaU.  Epping,  with  nitrate  of  sodk,  in 
.  —  "  Ta»  land,  rather  light ;  crop, 
quantity  used,  1  cwt.  per  acre;  of 
diBBcd,  22  acres.  Sown  broa<lcast 
ike  lands  beginning  of  April,  and 
we£st«ly  aAer  rain,  it  produced  a  much 
inisr  ^rees  distinguishable  to  this  time 
(AagtDt  2.),  at  a  greater  di.stancc,  and  the 
fiut  •opeBTi  thicker  and  toller,  anil  I  have 
M  dowtt  vkaltfrer  of  its  proving  in  every 
IHMCC  MtiahctOTy." 

flBit  the  main  crop  of  [x>tatoe$,  and  do 
Ml  nlirr  ibe  sets  too  deep ;  the  potato  roots 
Mjimw  air,  as  wcil  as  the  grasses.  Use  the 
hi|iBl  potatoes  for  seed.  The  produce  b 
nab  (ufjerior  from  these.  This  plant  de- 
l^^te  iu  ridt  soil,  and  in  waste  vegetable 
HBOve,  such  as  sea-weed,  chopped  fern,  &c. 
Umt  is  imorious  to  it.  But  potatoes,  we 
brs  fttmtl,  mar  be  grown  successfully,  even 
ta  partially  reclaimed  bogs,  free  from  stog- 
■mI  wvtcr,  unfit  for  com.  It  is  admirable, 
■  tkc  first  <T<>p  for  newly  rccluiinc-d  land. 
IWioK  and  burning  is  usually  in  full  oiiera- 
im  wis  BMmth.    It  is  a  practice,  whicii,  on 


_  supesabounding  with  vegetable 
maj  be  attended  with  advantage, 
B  tliore  it  is  not  essential.      The 
Chut  Mus«,  has  Iteen 
bra^kt  ii't  ilium,  without  applying 

h».    When  day  soils  need  ashes,  they  are 
mmk  betur  drased  with  burnt  day  from 

m 


banks  or  headlands,  and  on  light  soils  the 
ill  effects  of  paring  and  burning,  especially 
after  the  first  crop,  ore  very  apparent.  It 
is  a  system  which  is  graduollv  becoming 
leas  and  less  emjJoyed  by  the  skilful  farmer. 
The  cultivator  must  not  suppose  tliat  burn- 
ing (idila  any  thing  to  the  soil,  or  alters  its 
chemical  earthy- composition ;  it  does  neither; 
it  merely  dis.si[iatea  almost  all  the  organic 
matters  of  the  ground,  and  dresses  Uie  laud 
with  the  ashes  from  its  own  vegetable  and 
animal  rcnmias.  Live  stock  now  reijuire 
the  farmer's  vigilance;  it  is  now  that  the 
water  meadows  are  so  valuable  to  the  cul- 
tivator, to  afibrd  a  supply  of  iixxl  between 
thediOicult  periodswhen  turnips orefiiiished, 
and  the  natural  grasses  are  ready.  Consider 
the  best  modes  of  providing  these.  If  you 
have  not  a  stream  or  reservoir  of  water, 
then  even  the  pump  which  drains  half  Lin- 
colnshire, fills  caiioLi  and  emjities  lakes,  mar, 
by  wind-mills  or  the  Nteam  engine,  in  many 
situations,  be  profitably  and  cxtensivdy 
brought  info  o|)eration  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation.  Prepare  also  tanks  (or  the  pre- 
poration  of  liquid  manure.    {Farm.  Aim.) 

GABXiEiiEB  s  Ca.lenuab. —  Kilchm  Gar- 
den.—  Alexander;  3i}yf.  Angeliea,  sow.  Ar- 
tichokes, dress,   plant  b.      Atparagtu  sow, 
plant,    force  in  hot-lied,   dress  established 
beds.     Beunt,  plant,  hoe,  and  attend  to  ad- 
vancing.    Beet  (red,  green,  wliite),  sow  6. 
Borecoie,  sow,  prick  out  seedling,  leave  for 
seed.     Broccoli,  sow,  prick  out   seedlings, 
leave  for  seed.     Baail,  sow.     Borage,  .sow. 
J9ur7i«f«,  sow  and  plant.    Balm,  plant.    Cab- 
bage; plant,  prick  out  seedlings,  sow,  eartli 
up,  &c.,   advancing   crops.      CVirrob,   sow, 
weed    advancing    crops.      Cardoont,  sow. 
Capticttm,   BOW.      Cavlifloweri,    plant   out 
from   glasses,  prick   out   seedlings,   sow  b. 
Celery,  sow,  earth  up,  imd  dress  old  plant- 
ations, leave   for    seed.       Coleivort,   (iliint. 
Cvamber,  sow,  prick   out  seedlings,  ridge 
out,  attend  to  advancing  and   productive 
crops.     Chervil,  sow,  leave  for  seed.     Clary, 
sow.     Coriander,  sow.     Chamomile,  plant. 
Chive*,    plant.      Caraway,     sow.        Crest 
(American),  sow.     Ditt,  sow.     Dung,  pre- 
pare for  hotbeds.     Endive,  sow,  e.,  leave  for 
seed.     Earthing  up,  attend  to.     Fennel,  sow 
or  plant.     Finochio,  sow.     Garlic,  plant  ft. 
Horse- radish,  plant,  4.     Hyssop,   sow  and 
plant.     Hot-beds,  make  and  iittrnd  to.     Je- 
rusalem artichokes,  plant  b.     Kale,  sea,  sow 
and   jilant  6.     Kidnei/  beans,   attend   to  in 
hot-beds.     Leeks,  sow  b.e.,  leave  for  seed. 
Lettuces,  sow,  plant  out  fnim  frames,  prick 
out  seedlings,  tie  up,  &c.  those  nf  advanced 
growth.       Lurtniler,    [)lant.       Mint,    plant. 
MeloTu,  sow,  prick  out,  riilge  out,  attend  to 
advancing  crojis.     Mustard  and  cr««i,  sow, 
leave  tor  seed.    Miukroom-hedy  make,  aXVeuOi 
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to.  Marjoram*,  sow  aiiJ  plant.  MarigoUk, 
sow.  Naaturtimiu,  80w.  Onioni,  sow  b.e^ 
leave  for  setMl,  wcoU  advancing  crops.  Po- 
tato, plant  b.  Treet,  plant.  Orach,  »ow. 
Potatoes,  plant  6.,  attend  to,  in  forcing. 
Parsnipt,  sow  6.,  hand-weed  advancing  crops. 
PurtUy,  BOW,  leave  for  seed.  Hamburgh  ao^ 
sow.  Pmu,  SOW,  hoe,  stick,  &c.  advancing. 
Pomnunu,  sow  i.  Purslane,  sow.  Penny 
rmjiu,  plant.  Rape,  sow.  Haduhet,  sow, 
lliiii,  &e.  advancing.  Rhubarb,  plant  J. 
liocbnmbole,  plant  i.  J?i«f,  jJant.  Spinach, 
sow,  thin,  &c.  advancing,  leave  some  winter 
standing  for  seed.  Savoyt,  sow  i.,  prick 
out  »ee<lling8.  ShaUoti,  plant  i.  Savory, 
sow.  Sorrel*,  sow  and  plant.  iS(^f,  ])lant. 
Small  talading,  sow.  Saimfy,  sow  e.  &vn-- 
mJKrro,  sow  *.  Skirreb,  sow  e.  Slugs, 
caterjiillarst,  &c.  search  for,  amongst  lettuces, 
&c.  Tomiitn,  sow.  Tliyme,  sow  and  plant. 
Taiuey,  plant.  Titrrtigon,  plant,  thin  ad- 
vancing crops,  and  weed  generally.  Turnip 
cabbtige,  SOW,  watering  attend  to  in  dry 
weather.     Wormwood*,  sow. 

Ptowfr  Garden.  —  Now  place  sticks  to 
every  plant  or  stalk  requiring  support ;  fix 
the  .tUi-ks,  or  linjht  iron  rods,  timily  in  the 
ground;  and  tie  tlie  stems  to  each  stick 
neatly,  in  two  or  three  places. 

Some  evergreens  may  yet  be  removed,  as- 
lauri'ls,  laurustinuK,  Portugid  laurel,  cutuses, 
urljutim,  magnolias,  pyracantha.s  &c. ;  pro- 
pagate auriculas,  by  supping  oH' their  sucicers 
suid  olf-setji,  this  mouth.  Sow  cai-nation 
and  |>olvanthus  8ee<l  still ;  sow,  also,  j)eren- 
nial  and  biennial  seeds. 

Where  any  i>ereniual  or  biennial  fibrous- 
rooted  (lowers  are  wante<I,  transpbuit  them 
only  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and 
they  must  have  each  a  good  bull  of  earth 
altache<l  to  them,  but  this  work  should  be 
completed  in  February,  or  March  at  farthe.it. 

Kvery  sort  of  annual  mny  now  lie  sown. 
Take  C4irc  of  your  hyat-inth?,  tulips,  ranun- 
culuses, and  anemones  now,  for  they  will 
be  hastening  into  bloom.  Place  your  au- 
riculas, hyacinths,  &Cm  which  may  be  in  jiot, 
in  a  iheltered  place,  during  the  heavy  rains 
or  winds ;  and  shelter  those  flowers  which 
are  in  the  borders  as  well  as  you  can.  Trim 
them  from  dead  leaves ;  keep  your  lawn  and 
graxs  nicely  mown  and  rolled,  and  your 
iKinlers  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish.  (Farm. 
Almtiiuw.') 

Oexki^i.  MoKTHi.r  Notices.  —  This 
month  has  ever  lieen  hailed  as  that  in  which 
Nature  ii  re-nnimnte<l,  Zi/vM  its  name 
aniiing  the  lli-brews,  nignitying  brightness 
and  tivelincM;  and  Ijn/i,  to  come  forth,  lie- 
CSUM3  now  (he  atmosphere '  is  clear,  and 
oniniahi  as  well  as  plants  are  arising  from 
the  torjKir  of  their  winter  exiHtcnee.  Tlie 
(jtvuk  name  seeuu  to  have  reference  to  the 
/2<] 


same  phenomena;  and  tlie  Latin, 
from  which  its  designation  in  our  I 
is  derived,  according  to  Horace,  I 
Macrobius,  and  Ovid,  was  applied  J 
verb  aperire,  to  open,  because  ve^ 
expanding  dnring  its  dors.     Our^ 
forefathers    termed    it   £<m 
honour  of  their  goddess  Eostre; 
perjjctuatcd  by  its  beiiis  still  ret ' 
usually  occurring  in  this  month,  to  1 
son  in  which  we  commemorate  our  Savio 
sutfering  and  triumph.     Nero  alt 
name  of  this  monlJi  to  Neronem, 
cceding  ages  have  refused  to  the  ty 
a  perennial  memento.     Komolasi 
this  month  thirty  days ;  but  Ku 
one  more,  which  it  has  ever  since  i 

Every  organic  body  appears  now 
flowing  with  life,  activity,  and  happ' 
and  that  man  must  indeed  be  gloomy,  ^ 
does  not  feel  an  expansion  of  heart,  a  " 
elevation  of  his  nature,  ami<lst  the  unive 
joy.  Who  has  not  walked  forth 
the  distant  notes  of  the  blackbird's  i 
song  ;  the  hum  of  the  passing  bee ;  ' 
himself  in  the  fre^h  oir  that  ponae* 
over  him ;  lookeil  over  the  distant 
9ca]x;  sprinklwl  with  the  cottage-bomcal 
England,  and  not  fell  hb  heart  swoQ  ' 
a  general  benevolence  ? 

Now  we  have   those  integrants  of 
idea  of  spring,  the  swallow,  tfie  ni^t' 
and  the  cuckoo ;  and  those  othcr-L 
binb  of  this  milder  season,   the  hcanti 
little  wryneck,  the  yellow  and  willow  ' 
the   ring-ousel,  the  white-throat,  the 
start,  and  the  grasshopjier  lark,  the  i 
of  its  geniLs. 

( !)ne  of  the  most  interesting  subject*  1 
obser\'ation  in  omitholoey  is  the  archill 
ture  of  the  nests  of  each  species  of  T ' 
A  volume  might  be  occupied  with  the  i 
cu»^illn  of  the  theme.    The  art  and  cnnnil 
displayed  in  selecting  a  secret  place  for 
erection,  and  in  rendering  the  exterior  ( 
the  nest  similar  in  apix-arance  to  the  obj( 
liy  which  it  is  surrounded  j  the  ne 
the  structure ;  the  firmness  and 
with  which  the  parts  are  woven  lo_ 
are  all  points  which  might  be  curioiulyj 
lustratcd,  and  are  subjwts  of  adinir 

It  would  be    a    long  vocabula  _ 
merely  to  insert  the  names  of  plants'^ 
during   this   montli,   usually  expand 
(lowers  —  it  is  the  very  month  of  bio* 
A  more  rich  and  gorgeous  sight  is  not 
hibited  in  our  country  to  the  traveller,  l' 
by   the   orchards   of   Hereford, 
and  Devon,  on  bright  sunny  days  A 
this  month.     A  view  from   the  uHs 
their  brilliantly  green  pastures,  reUer>d  I 
their  holge-rows,  clustered  with  (1m 
and  white  bloom  uf  (he  uiiiTcnaUy 


^i|iie,  is  eqasl  to  any  imnginary  land- 
ni   fiiiTT-l^d.    The  white  blojisoms 
tl  ite  Aerrj,   mad  the  roses  of  Kent,   at 
ikii  montJi'ii  dote,  arc  acarcely  less    at- 
jmt^^     {Farmer  M  Mmanae.) 
^^HATIC  PLANTS   are  sueh  plants 
^^^Bh  as  grow  in  water,  or  watery  situ- 
^HnTTbiu,  the  wtBow,  osier,  older,  pop- 
W/t,  ke.    art    aqoatic    plants.      Tbey   are 
'  fNBcr  far  beitig  pknteil  whore  the  soil  iii 
■Msd  to  moistare,  though  they  succeed 
hat*i  ri"  not  OTtr-wet. 

AE  '  •  I LS.    See  Souj. 

AiiKiii  \il.E.  (Thujii.)  The  ge- 
neric Bsne  of  thi?  tree  is  a  comiption  from 
KMof  nwopbru^tu-i,  or  thva  of  Pliny,  which 
•««  dmre*!  Irora  the  verb  thi/u,  I  perfume ; 
■  the  ibrya  uf  the  ancients  pnye  out  an 
vwa6c  MDoke  when  it  was  burnt.  It  is 
■4aj  arior  rU^  or  tree  of  life,  because  it 
Wp  IB  fall  lesf  winter  and  summer ;  aiiil 
M  ia  aDusioo  tn  the  tree  of  life  mentioned 
ialkbcKik  of  Genesis.  The  first  mention 
K  knc  ol  it  in  England  is  by  Gerard,  in 
!••  fhaon  of  PlanU,  which  was  published 
iaUIT.  He  tells  ns  that  it  was  then  grow- 
W  flentifully  in  his  gunleu  at  llulbom, 
*•■«  it  flowcn^  about  May,  but  it  hud 
■M  dMg  npened  aeed. 

*  IV  Tb4>  fttn  Cliliim'i  (hillful  Undi," 

'  a  briehter  green  and  thicker  ver- 

I  Msany  superseded  the  arbor  vita; 

TifCaada  in  our  plantations.     It  is  well 

I  tdutod   lo  screen   prirate   walks   or   low 

rVuttaip^  ••   h    gives    out   flat    siireading 

*      'as  near  llie    ground;   but  it   has   a 

:  appearance,  unlcas  associated  with 

I  chuifiil  foliage,    or  ornamented  by 

£j  cUoibing  plant.,  as  the  everlasting 
■  darning  nasturtiuu 


jum,  or  our  native 


Ua  arbor  rits,  which  we  have  borrowc<I 

llw  extreiuity  of  the  east  and  of  the 

a  mere  omamenl  to  our  [ilcusure- 

fonns    an    article    of  utility  and 

ril  lu  the  inhabitants  of  its  native  soil, 
ii  recfcofuid  the  most  durable  woo<l  in 
Cauda,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
■    lk»  vkite  oedAT.     All  the  posts  which  are 
^^AifH  ioto  the  ground,  and  the  palisades 
^biiM4  liar  furls,  are  made  of  this  wood. 
^Bk  plaak*  in  the  houses  are  mailc  of  it ; 
^Hkl  tne  tUn  narrow  pieces  of  wotxl  which 
^TftiB  balk  Ike  riba  and  the  bottom  of  tlie 
)      bvk  basts,  coimuonly  made  use  of  there, 
w»  taken  from   this   wood,  becau.se   it   is 
ifiwl  taat^  tor  the  puqiose,  when  fresh, 
aal  alea  liemiM.'   it   is   very  lisht.      The 
^ja  wood  \»  rerkoiied  one  of  the  tiest  for 
A*  aae  of  Eme-kiln«.   Its  branchi>«  are  use<i 
A  met  Canada  for   bnxims,  whiili   leave 
•ceut  in  uU  the  liniises  where 
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they  are  used.  The  arbor  vitse  affords  the 
Inih'an  a  remedy  for  the  cough  and  the  in- 
teiTuitting  fever,  and  a  medicine  fur  rheum- 
atic pains,  in  the  fresh  leaves,  which  are 
simply  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed 
with  lard  or  other  grease.  This  is  boiled 
together  till  it  becomes  a  salve,  which  is 
spread  on  linen,  and  applied  to  tlie  part 
where  the  pain  is,  to  whicn  it  is  saiii  to  give 
certain  relief  in  a  short  time.  The  oil  is 
rtyommeiided  against  the  gout,  being  rublied 
on  the  part;  for  it  acts  like  fire,  by  stimu- 
lating and  oiiening.  The  leavi^s,  bruise<l 
with  honey,  dissolve  tumours.  The  l>al;4am 
and  oil  of  arbor  vita?  were  very  much  usetl 
during  tlie  time  of  the  plague  in  Dre.'wlen. 

'ITie  finest  trees  arc  always  raised  by 
seed,  but  they  are  more  easily  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings.     (Phil.  Syl.  FUrr.) 

AKBUTUS.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrul)S  which  is  characterised  by  its  frmt 
being  a  berry,  containing  many  seethi. 
The  only  variety  necessary  to  be  enume- 
rated in  these  pages  is  the  Arbutus  Uiiedo, 
or  strawberry  tree. 

The  Greeks  called  this  tree  aofiapot,  and 
the  fruit  ;ii//ni«.-iiXo><;  the  Latins  imnicd  the 
tree  arbutus;  but  in  Pliny's  time,  wivcii 
Uome  abounded  in  wine  and  oil,  ihcy  c:illed 
the  tree  vnedo^  which  wuh  an  ubridgtiicnt 
otunum  edo,  meaning,  "  You  will  cut  but 
one."  It  has  the  name  of  stniwl>errv-tree 
with  u.s,  because  its  berries  so  nearly  re- 
semble in  appearance  that  delicious  fruit. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  jiorind  the 
arbutus  was  first  cultivated  in  England. 
Dr.  Turner  says,  that  he  hiid  not  seen  it 
in  this  country  in  1568.  (ierard  also  de- 
scribes the  tree  in  1597,  but  iie  docs  not  suy 
that  it  was  then  pliiiited  in  our  ganlens. 
ParkinsvOD  notices  in  lti40,  that  "it  came  to 
us  from  Ireland."  Evelyn  observes,  as  Inte 
as  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  ihiit  "  the  arbutus 
is  too  much  neglected  by  us,  making  thai  a 
rarity  which  grows  so  coinmini  and  naturidly 
in  Ireland."  It  is  fouml  growing  .'jmiu- 
tancou.sly  on  rocky  limestone  situations  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  particuliu-lv  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  near  tde  lake  of  killarney, 
where  the  j>easants  eat  llie  I'niit.  Tlie  ar- 
butus is  a  native  of  tlie  .louth  of  Eujii|ie, 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Asia. 
Horace  celebrates  the  shade  of  this  tree:— 

••  Sunc  vlrial  membra  »ub  Mbuto 
Stralui." 

But  Virgil  describes  its  foliage  as  rather 
thin  ( Kd.  vii.),  and  reconimeuds  the  twig 
as  a  winter  fowl  for  goats. 

The  arbutus  tree  snecceds  best  ro  a  moist 
soil,  for  when  planted  in  dry  ground  it.  »e\- 
dvm  produi'e»  niufJi  fruit,    ll  is  tlierefow 
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rocommendod  to  place  it  in  warm  situatioiu; 
and  if  the  earth  b  not  naturally  moist,  there 
sliDuM  be  pleuty  of  li^aui  and  rotten  neat's 
duug  laid  about  its  roots,  and  in  dry  springs 
it  sliuuld  be  plentifully  watered. 

Miller  says,  "  These  plants  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  are  seldom  nurt,  except  in  ex- 
treme hard  winters,  which  many  times  kill 
the  youne  and  tender  brunches,  but  rarely 
destroy  the  roots  ;  thereibre,  however  dead 
ihey  may  appear  after  a  hard  winter,  yet  I 
would  advise  the  Icttinf;  them  remain  till 
the  succeodiu;;  summer  has  sufBcienlly  de- 
monstrated what  are  living  and  what  are 
dead."  The  arbutus  trees  may  be  propa- 
fi:nte<l  by  layers,  but  they  are  principally 
raised  from  seed ;  and  they  require  to  be 
kept  in  pots  for  several  years  before  tliey 
arc  ready  for  the  plantation.  We  meet  wiiii 
a  variety  of  this  tree  in  our  shrubberies 
with  double  blossoms,  and  another  with  red 
flowers.  Alton  enumerates  five  dilTcrcnt 
species  of  the  arbutus,  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  them  in  the  Parisian  gardens 
not  to  l>e  seen  in  our  shrubberies.  The 
leaves  of  the  arbutus  arc  said  to  be  usefully 
employed  by  tanners  in  preparing  their 
leather.     (Phillintt  Sylpa  Plori/era.) 

Tills  beautiful  evergreen  grows  to  the 
beijfht  of  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  white  or  red  colour 
bloom  in  September,  October,  an<i  Novem- 
ber, and  are  succeeded  by  the  fruit,  which 
remain  till  the  flowers  of  the  following  year 
arc  full  blown,  thus  giving  the  tree  a  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

Propagate  by  layers  made  in  the  early 
spring,  or  by  sec*!,  which  is  still  better,  as 
soon  OS  it  has  well  ripened.  Sow  in  pots  of 
light  earth  exposed  to  the  south-cast  till 
the  seeds  come  up.  Keep  the  pots  in  the 
house  during  the  first  winter,  tlien  plant 
out.  The  Andrachne  arbutu*,  which  comes 
from  the  Levant,  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
above,  but  is  very  handsome  in  sppcarnnce, 
bearing  large  deep  rc<l  flowers.  Propagated 
by  layersi  or  from  see<l,  and  the  young 
plaats  preserved  in  pots  for  three  or  four 
years  to  gain  strcnglti.  It  likes  a  dry  soil, 
and  must  be  levurcd  always  from  frost. 
(£.  Johnton.) 

ABCHAXGEL.  (Lifmium  album.)  This 
is  a  very  common  ]>laut  growing  by  hedges, 
walls,  highways,  and  in  fields.  It  flower* 
all  through  the  summer,  and  its  leaves  are 
very  like  the  nettle  leaf,  only  slinglcss.  The 
flowers  are  large  ond  white,  and  arc  placed 
^*lt  the  joints  of  the  leaves.  This  plant  is  of 
_k  hotter  and  drier  nature  than  nettles.  It 
la  an  admirable  poultice,  bruised  with  vine- 
gar, to  apply  to  wens,  hard  swellings,  in- 
MUhnI  ki'rneb  under  the  car,  in:  Tlic 
Sowtn  Arm],  or  made  into  cousen-e   in 
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May,  is  excellent  for  the  whites,   in 
weakness,  and  in  strangury.    Hie  red  an 
angel,  or  red  dead-nettle,  is  also  ooiniiiaa| 
the  above.     It  grows  about  six  or 
inches  high  only,  and  the  flowers  H 
the  white  archangel,  but  smaU  and 
Tliis  herb  is  usol  fresh,  but  it  driet  T4 
well.     The  dtxioctiou  is  goo<l  in  fla 
bleedings  at  the  nose,  and  !>]>itting  of  1 
A  poultice  of  the  red  archangel  draw*  ( 
splinters  and   thorns,   applied   to   wo   ' 
(L.  Johnimn.)     See  NitTTUi,  Dsas. 

ARCHDEACONS,  ar«  eedeaiaatied  ( 
ccrsapjioititcd  first  by  ArshbisbopI 
in  1075.  The  archdeacon  ought  to  i 
jurisdiction,  which  extends  urou 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  bishop's  • 
annually  ;  and  he  has  a  court,  where  he  I 
impose  penances,  suspend,  excommu 
prove  wills,  &c  It  is  the  lowest  of  Um  I 
clcsiaslical  courts,  and  an  appeal  lie*  I 
it  by  the  24  U.  7.  c.  12.  to  the  Bishop. 
has  a  ministerial  duty  to  perform  in  i 
iiig  in  churchwardens,  which  he  mnft  i 
gratis,  except  by  custom  (Aitt.330.),  i 
cannot  reject  a  churchwarden  legally  i 
by  the  parish.  {Rex  v.  Rice,  1  Lord  J 
138.;  Prideaux't  Office  of  Chvrehu  ~ 
Blackjitime,  vol.  i.  383.  iii.  64.) 

AUCliED.      A  term  employed 
horsemen.     A  horse  is  said  to  liaTe 
legs  when  his  knees  are  bent  archwise. 
only  relates  to  the  fore-<juartera,  tad 
infirmity  sometimes  happens  to  lodi  1 
OS  have  their  legs  spoilctl  in  traTcUing. 

AIICIIEBY.     (From  arau,  Lat.  kl 
The  archers  of  England  were,  in  early « 
cclebrate<l  amongst  all  the  nationa  at  I 
earth.     The  ancient  liritish  bows  were  i 
aficr  tlie  Saxon  mo<lel,  of  elm,  has 
yew  ;  the  arrows  of  fir  tippc-d  with 
flint,  iron,  or  steel.     An   English 
says  Blaine  (Enc.  of  Rur.  Sport*),  \ 
known  to  shoot  twelve  arrows  in 
into  a  circle  not  larger  thui  a  hat ; 
cloth-yard  arrows  of  the  Cornish 

480  yards  would  pierce  any  ordinary  i 

The  invention  ot  gunfxiwder  has  fwig  I 
reduceil  archery  to  a  mere  pasttnw. 
Toxopholite  Society  of  London  waa  ton 
by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  1781.     Tlw  1 
Artillery  Comjiany   of  Loudon   owe 
origin  to  a  body  of  noble  and  gallant  i 
who  formc<I  the  body-raard  of  Qu« 
zabeth  in  the  days  of  the   armadk. 
Royal   Company  of  Archer*   of 
founded   by  the  royal   commiaaiaaci* 
pointed  to  regulate  the  practice  of  i 
still  exist ;  and  in  moi<t  counties  of  I 
toxopholite  societies   are  now  to  he 
Modem  bows  are  usually  made  frua  i  I 
to  a  feet  10  inches  in  length  ;  the  bow-*0 
of  Italian  hemp  well  twisted  ;  the  : 


,  mnd  from  20  to  24  or  S8 

Quests  pump,  a  kind  of 

pump  for  railing  water,  so 

iea,  who  ti  suppoaed  to 

I  inventor  of  it.     Thu,  though 

btJ  fur  raising  water,  i«  cer- 

I  one  for  the  purjwses 

anncial  term  employed 
,  or  frequent  plougkings 

SOUS.  Anj  thing  contain- 

Ad  Irith  county,  for  on  ac- 
■griculturu  by  Air.   Lind- 
,  Jmtm.  of  AgT.  vol.  vii.  p.  54. 
HORSE.     A  term  applied 
;  of  the  fore- leg. 
See  AsNOTT.t. 
^|C.      An   epithet   applied   to 
\  and  other  bodiec,  us  yield  a 
'  c  a  warm  npicy  taste. 
>  >.  {^AcoruJt  camwtui.) 
j^.     A  marsbv  pcren- 
the  easiest  culture,  noweriiig 
i  Angiut,  which  grows  ouiung 
""  ditcbea  and  watery  places, 
of  rivers,   but   not  very 
,  thick,  rather  !ipon<;y ;  leaves, 
hnrc  feet  high,  bright  green, 
It  rarely  flowers  unless 
r,  but  when  it  dues  bloom,  it 
1  of  ver)'  numerous,  thick- 
en flowers,  which  have  no 
bruised.     Every  part  of 
iilant,  and  very  aromatic, 
eeially  so.     The  dried 
I  by  tie  country  jieople 
■ing  the  ague.     It  is  iif- 
iiiativc  and  stomachic 
»iirm,  pungent,  bitterish 
ently  used  in  preparing 
I  uid  to  impart  a  nauseous 
■  Calamus  anjmaticus  of  the 
!  Miys,  the  roots  )>owderCd 
tke  pUce  of  foreign   spices. 
[toL  iL  p.  167. ;    Paxton'i  But. 
\'i  Dam.  £ncj(c.) 

:  AbuM. 

The   French  name  for   on 

,  SnXKIX(i.     See  OB.lcn. 

iK.l^S.  (Trisrluchin.)  Puren- 

of  wlucb  there  are  two 

I  arrow-gi'iuts  and  the  sea 

IpcTcnuuds,  flowering  from 

They  gixiw  in  wet  lioggy 

(manltes,  &c.  abuudantly, 

fill  to  domestic  enttle,  the 

a  largv  pro|x>rtiuu  of 

~voI.  ii.  ]>.  200.) 

liKAi).  {^Sagtttariatagitiifolia, 


ft<om  togitta,  an  arrow  ;  berause  of  the 
reaemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  head  of  that 
weapon.)  An  indigenous,  aquatic,  perennial 
herb,  flowerbg  in  July  or  August.  Root, 
tuberous,  nearly  globular,  with  many  long 
fibres.  It  is  industriously  cultivated  in 
Chiiu  for  it«  esculent  r)ropcrties  :  its  mealy 
nature  rendering  it  easily  convertible  into 
starch  or  flour.  It  is  much  relished  by  most 
cattle.  Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the 
breadth  and  size  of  the  floating  leaves,  which 
are  diminished  almost  to  nothing  when 
deeply  immersed  in  the  water,  or  exi)0»e<l 
to  a  rapid  current.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
several  varieties  mentioned  by  authors,  but 
which  the  slightest  observation  will  discover 
to  be  evanescent.  This  plant,  especially 
the  seed,  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess 
medicinal  profierties,  which  time  and  mi- 
proved  knowledge  have  demonstratod  to  be 
miaginary.  The  leaves,  however,  li;el  cool- 
mg  when  applied  to  the  skin ;  hence  they 
have  been  used  and  may  be  .serviceable  as  a 
a  dressing  to  inflamed  surcs.  (En^-  F/vr. 
vol.  iv.  p.  144. ;    Willich's  Dom.  Eucyc.) 

ARSENIC.     See  Poisom. 

AI{SXLUiT,  or  WATER  PEPPER. 
See  PtasiCAAiA. 

AliSON.  Burning  houses,  &c.  The 
7  \V.  4.  &  1  Vict.  c.  89.  8.  3.  enacts,  says  Mr. 
Archbold, "  that  whosoever  shall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  cliureb  ur 
i.'hupel,  or  to  any  cha])el  for  the  religious 
worship ofpersonsdiiisenting  from  the  United 
Chunh  uf  Engliuid  and  Ireland,  or  shall 
unluwl'ully  or  iiiaticiou.sly  set  fire  to  any 
house,  stable,  couch-house,  outhouse,  wiuv- 
housc,  oflice,  shop,  mill,  lualthouse,  hop-oust, 
burn,  or  granary,  or  to  any  building  or  erec- 
tion used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  ma- 
nufacture, or  any  branch  ibereoli  whether 
the  same,  or  any  of  them  resi>eclively,  shall 
then  be  in  the  poaiession  of  the  ofleiidi-r,  or 
in  the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with 
intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  per- 
son, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being 
convicted  tJiereof,  shidl  \k  Liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  be  tritriS|Hjrted  be- 
yond the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  niiturul  life 
of  such  oflender,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  fifteen  yeai-s,  or  to  lie  iuiprisoiied  fur 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

AKTKMISLV.     See  Wormwoods. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  have  been  so 
named  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first 
used  in  Artois,  in  France.  Ihese  wells 
have  been  found  extremely  beneficial  in  the 
low  lanihi  of  Esse.\  and  Lincolnshire,  and  in 
some  other  districts  where  goo<l  woter  is 
scarce,  and  that  of  the  surface  of  indifleicnt 
quality.  Some  practical  knowledge  of  (jco- 
logy  is  necessary  in  order  to  fi.\  with  judg- 
ment upon  the  most  eligible  spot  tor  ginkva* 


ARTICHOKE. 


these  wells,  or  else  mut-li  labour  and  expense 
inay  be  uselossly  applied.  They  are  formed 
by  bi)rini^  with  u  loug  nu^er  and  rod  to  auch 
u  depth  into  the  earth,  that  u  npring  is  found 
of  suffifient  power  to  rise  to  and  run  over 
the  8urliu:e. 

AKTICIIOKE.  (Cunara.)  From  chwre, 
according  to  Columella,  because  the  loud 
for  urlii'liokes  should  lie  miumrud  with 
ashed.  I'arkinM)n  derives  it  from  the  ash 
colour  of  its  leaves.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties, —  the  oval  jtreoi  or  French,  which 
is  considered  by  Miller  as  Cijnara  tcolymiu  i 
an<l  the  glol>e,  or  red,  which  ho  names 
Cj/nnra  hurlennt.  The  latt*'r  is  nut  only 
the  largest  and  most  lleshy,  but  the  first  has 
a  ULite  so  peculiarly  perfumed  as  to  lie 
disugreoable  to  most  jiersons  not  accustcuued 
to  it.  Those  plants  prtiduce  the  finest  heads 
which  are  planted  in  a  soil  abounding  in 
moisture,  but  in  such  they  will  not  survive 
tlie  winter.  Nevertheless,  some  ftersona 
grow  them  here,  and  make  a  fresh  plant- 
ation annually.  To  enable  them  to  survive 
the  winter,  those  for  the  supply  of  suckers, 
OS  well  as  those  for  a  lastm<;  production, 
must  have  a  rich  mouldy  soil  allotted  to 
them.  Manure  must  be  applied  every 
uprini;,  and  the  beat  compost  for  them  is  a 
mi.xture  of  three  parts  of  well-putreBcd 
dune,  and  one  part  of  fine  coal-a.slies.  Thev 
shomd  always  have  an  o|)en  exposure,  and, 
above  all,  be  free  from  the  influence  of 
trees ;  for,  if  beneath  their  shade  or  drip, 
the  plants  spindle,  and  produce  worthless 
heads.  The  artichoke  is  propagateil  by 
suckers,  which  are  annually  alTurded  by  tlie 
pareut  plants  in  the  spring.  For  plautini;, 
these  must  be  slipped  off  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  when  oignt  or  ten  inches  in  height, 
with  u  much  of  their  fibrous  rouU  {lertain- 
iaa  as  possible.  Such  of  tbcm  should  be 
•elected  as  are  souuil  and  not  woody.  The 
brown,  hard  part,  by  which  they  are  at- 
tached ti>  the  parent  stem,  must  be  removed ; 
and  if  that  cuts  crisp  and  tender,  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  of  the  plant ;  if  it  is 
tough  and  atringy,  the  plant  is  worthless. 
Further,  to  prepare  them  for  jJanting,  the 
large  outside  leaves  are  token  off  so  low, 
that  the  heart  appears  above  them.  If  they 
have  l>ecn  s<imetime  separated  from  the 
stock,  or  if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  are 
greatly  invigorated  by  being  set  in  water 
for  three  or  four  hours  before  they  are 
planted. 

Tlie  ptanta  should  be  act  in  rows  four  and 
a  half  leei  by  three  feet  apart,  and  about 
half  their  length  l>eneath  the  surface.  Wa- 
ter must  l>c  eiven  them  abundantly  every 
.'•veiling  until  they  are  established,  as  well 
a*  during  the  droughts  of  .summer,  which 
will  increust!  tlie  vigour  ol'  the  heads  eon- 


sidcrably.    The  only  other  atteni 
re(]uire  during  the  summer  is  the  i 
use  of  the  hoe.    They  produce  beads 
same  year,  from  July  to  October,  i 
continue  to  do  so  anuualiv,  if  pre* 
succeeding  years,  from  May  until  c 
July ;    conse<|uentIy,  it  is  the  practice, 
order  to  obtain  a  Bup|ily  during  tlie  reuiai 
dcr  of  the  simimer  and  autumn,  to  make  I 
annual  plantation  in  some  moist  soil, 
plants  are  not  required  to  continue. 

As  often  as  a  head  is  cut  from 
manent  bed,  the  stem  must  be  t 
close  to  the  root,  to  encourage  the 
tion  of  suckers  before  the  arrival  of 
In   November  or  December  they 
receive   their   winters   dressing.     ~ 
leaves  being  cut  away  without  injo 
centre  or  side  shoots,  the  ground 
dug  over,  and  part  of  the  mould 
into  a  moderate  ridge  over  each  row, 
about  the  plants,  but  leaving  the  heart*  c 
If  this   dressing  is  neglected  until 
frosts  arrive,  or  even  if  it  is  j)erfoni»* 
plant  must  be  dosed  round  with  loa 
or  |iea  haulm :  it  is,  however,  a  ve 
neous  practice  to  apply  stablc-dungl 
diately  over  the  plants,  previous  to« 
them  up,  ua  it  m  general   induce* ' 
Early  in  February  all  covering  of  i"" 
scription  must  be  removed-  In  J  " 
soon  as  the  shoots  ajipear  four  or  fi« 
above  the  surface,  the  ridges  thro* 
the  winter  must  be  levelled,  and  all  i 
removed  from  about  the  stock  to  \ 
I>art  from  whence  the  young  shoots  i  _ 
All  of  these  but  two,  or  at  most  thrvc  of  li 
straightest  and  most  vigorous,  must  be  I 
moved,  care  being  taken  to  select  froB  tho* 
which  proceed  from  the  under  part  of  lia 
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stock;   the  strong  thick   ones 
from  its  crown  having  hard  woody 
are  productive  of  indifferent  heads, 
allowed  to  remain  shoidd  be  carefiiU: 
served  from  injury.    Every  other 
must  be  removed   and  every  bud 
iilT,  otherwise  more  will  be  pnoducod, 
detriment  of  those  purposely   left. 
must  be  se|>arBted  as  far  apart  as 
without  injury,  the  tojw  of  the 
leaves  removed,  and   the  mould   U 
turneil,  so  as   to  cover  the  crowns 
stocks  about  two  inches.    Some 
recommend,  as  soon  as  the  groum 
led,  a  crop  of  spinach  to  be  town,  i 
be  cleared  off  the  ground  before  the 
chokes  cover  it ;  but  this  mode  of 
stealing  a  crop  i*  always  in 
injurious. 

Although  the  artichoke,  !n  asuilabi* 
is  a  perennial,  yet  after  the  fourth  or 
year  the  heads  become  smaller  and 
The  beds,  in  consequence,  are  tuoally 
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:nOKE,  JERUSALEM. 

la[we  of  thu  poriod,  aiid  fresh 
oil  luiutber  siue. 
f  ibe  spring-planteil  eucken 
pruduoe  heiuis  the  siiroe  year, 
■7  be  tied  together  uiiil  covered 
»o  at  just  to  leave  their  tops 
on  the  mrriTal  of  frost,  bein;; 
I  Ulter,  *o  u  to  preserve  them, 
Ibrd  beads  either  during  the 
ry  eariv  in  »prin<r. 
Idibie,  the  lu-tiehokc  is  wbole- 
tt  TcTV  nourishing; ;  and  ils  n 
h  of  little  use  Sir  John  Hill, 
liMV  ill'  Innwn  patients  cured  of 
H-e  in  this  medicine 
I'  .   ling  its  virtues  with 

laot :  tiut  the  ttAtemcnt  of  Sir 
no  TjJue  in  the  |)r(^cnt  day. 
of  tiic  artichoke  have  the  ryro- 
tset  in  cunlling  milk.  The 
lecond  crop  of  artichoke*,  when 
relleut  baked  in  meat  picf,  with 
they  dress  them  in  France. 
'«  Kilehen  Garden.) 
~  JERUSALEM.  (//<r- 
r,  from  'HXtur,  the  mn,  and 
,)  It  flouriifbes  most  in  a 
witli  an  ojien  enclosure, 
'iy  inimical  to  its  growth. 
its  seeds  here,  though  it 
in  October,  the  only 
is  by  planting  the 
or  cuttings  of  ibe  lar^e 
eyes  being  prescrve<l  m 
!  best  planted  towards 
,,  though  it  may  l)e  per- 
\j  na  February,  or  even  in 
*  «s  late  as  the  begin- 

iibblc,  in  rows, 
E«n<]  four  inclics 
ance  above 
>  middle  ofSlay.  'Ilie  oidy 
is  to  keep  them  free 
an  orcosiouol  hoeing,  to 
e,  a  little  of  the  eurlli  being 
It  the  items.  Some  gardeners, 
r  July,  or  early  in  August,  cut 
■  alxiut  their  middle,  to  admit 
air  and  light ;  in  other  re- 
|ba  beneficial  to  the  tubers. 
'  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted 
ft  and  in  October,  or  as 
»ve  withered,  entire  for 
,  for  winter's  use.  ITiey 
onbnikcn  as  iioiisible, 
Itce  of  a  tuber  will  vege- 
(i-ar  in  the  spring ;  for  which 
often  allotted  some  remote 
gaidon;  but  their  culinary 
idctaaud  a  moi-e  favourable 
nn'i  Kitch.  Gard.) 
SES.  SueCjaABSES. 


ARUNDO. 

AHUM.  (Arum  macula/tun.  Formerly 
written  orwi.)  Common  Cuckow-pint  or 
Wake  Robin.  A  native  and  hardy  perennial, 
growing  in  shady  places,  ditch  banks,  and 
rough  grounds ;  tlowering  in  May  mid  June. 
Root,  tuberous ;  herb,  of  a  shining  green ; 
leaves,  stalked,  broadlv  am)w-shaj>e<l,  erect, 
spotteil  variously  with  lilack ;  flower,  solitary, 
on  a  simple  radicBl  stalk,  erect,  pale  green, 
with  a  red  tint  and  some  occasional  sjMits; 
tbe  naked  suuuait  of  tbe  stalk  witliin  dark 
puqile,  reported  to  give  out,  at  the  time  of 
lis  |x"rfection,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat ; 
berries  scarlet,  internally  viscid,  remaining 
long  afler  the  leaves  and  all  parts  of  the 
flower  have  disappeared.  Aruiu  is  known 
bv  the  name  of  "  lords  and  ladies,"  in  many 
places.  This  genus  contains  some  very 
uaiulsome  species,  while  otlicrs  are  oidy 
useful  on  account  of  their  medicinal  qua- 
lities :  the  flowers  arc  generally  very  dis- 
agreeable, hence  they  are  not  favourites ; 
they  all  succeed  in  any  common  soil,  and 
increase  with  little  trouble  from  offsets. 
Both  the  tuberous  root  and  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  arc  extremely  acrid  in  a  fresh  state. 
When  dried  and  pulverised,  the  roots  lose 
all  their  acrimony,  and  aflbrd  an  almost 
tastele*s  farinaceous  powder ;  from  which, 
according  to  Withering,  good  bread  may  be 
prepared,  as  well  as  an  excellent  starch. 
Sir  J.  Smith  also  states,  that  the  root  "af- 
fords plenty  of  while,  wholesome,  nutritious 
flour,  &t  for  making  bread."  In  the  island 
of  Portland,  on  the  Weymouth  coast,  where 
this  plant  is  very  common,  a  sjiecies  of 
British  arrow-root  is  manufactured  from  the 
grated  root,  in  the  same  manner  u*  imtato 
starch  is  made.  The  French  make  a  harm- 
less cosmetic,  called  "  Cyprus  powder,"  from 
the  dried  and  jirepareii  root.  {Eiig.Flor. 
vol.  iv.  p.  14(1.;  Piutont  Dot.  Uict.;  WU- 
lich'n  Dora.  Encyc.) 

AKUNUO.  A  genus  of  grasses  in  which 
a  nmuber  of  useful  species  was  once  com- 
prehended ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  views  of  botanists,  regarding  the 
limits  of  genera,  it  is  now  confined  to  the 
Arundo  donax,  and  the  species  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  it.  These  are  grasses  of  con- 
siderable size,  sometimes  acquiring  o  woody 
stem,  and  found  only  in  the  warm  parts  of 
the  world.     (Petmy  Ci/clop.) 

Arundo  arciutria.  Sea-rced,  marram, 
Starr,  or  bent.  The  nutritive  matter  of  Ibis 
grass  affords  a  large  iiortion  of  saccharine 
matter  when  comporca  with  the  produce  in 
this  respect  of  other  grasses.  ITie  Elymu* 
arcnarius,  however,  affords  about  one-third 
more  sugar  than  the  present  plant.  ITie 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 
Elymwi  armiariwi  is  superior  to  that  al- 
lonk-d  by  the  Anaido  aremricL,  in  l\te  pro- 
K  2 
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ASABABACCA. 

portion  of  4  to  H.  IVom  cxi)criments  na  to 
the  produce,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  A, 
arenarin  is  unworthy  of  cultivation  as  food 
for  cBtllo,  out  of  the  influence  of  the  salt 
eprsy  But  from  the  habit  of  the  plant  in 
its  natural  place  of  growth,  it  is  of  great 
utility,  particularly  when  combined  with 
the  Elyimu  arfimriiu,  In  bin<lin«;  the  loose 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  thereby  raising 
a  natural  barrier,  the  most  lasting  iigttinst 
the  encroachment*  of  the  ocean  uiion  the 
hind.  So  far  back  as  the  reigti  of  \\'illiam 
III.,  tlic  im|x>rtant  value  of  the  Elynm* 
iireimrius  und  Arundo  artnuria  was  so  well 
appreciated,  as  to  induce  the  Scottish  par- 
liament of  that  perio<l  to  pass  an  act  for 
their  prcservotion  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Scot- 
land. And  these  provisionB  were,  by  the 
British  parliament  in  the  reign  of  George 
II..  followed  up  by  further  enof-'tments,  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  the  Scottish  law 
to  the  coasts  of  England,  and  in  passing 
further  penidtiesfor  its  inviolability,  so  that 
it  was  ren<lered  |>enal,  not  only  for  luiy  in- 
dividual, without  even  e.\ceptmg  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  to  cut  the  bent,  but  for  any 
one  to  be  in  ]M)5session  of  any  within  eight 
miles  of  the  coast.  This  plant  is  likewLte 
applied  to  many  economical  purposes,  hat«, 
ropes,  mats.  &c.  being  manufactured  from 
it.     (Sincliir't  Hort.  Gram.  Wob.) 

A.S.\R,4UACCA.  {Aaarum  Eurnptnm.) 
An  indigcumia,  but  rather  scarce,  dwarf, 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  northern 
w<KHled  parts  of  this  ishind.  It  produces 
curious  Dcll-shaped  tlowcrs,  of  a  dusky 
nur|)le  colour,  wnich  are  frequently  over- 
liHjked  among  tic  leaves,  and  blossoms 
in  the  beginning  of  May ;  root,  creeping, 
entangled  with  numerous  stout  fd)res,  hav- 
ing a  pungent  odoiu-  when  bruisc<l ;  stems, 
very  short  and  simple,  eiu-h  bearing  two 
dlirk  green,  kidney-snaiwd  leaves,  and  one 
druopnig  flower.  The  herb  increases  plen- 
tifully b^  seeri  without  any  care,  as  well  us 
by  divisum  of  the  root.  Any  common  soil 
suits  them,  but  they  prefer  dry,  shady  si- 
tuations. The  leaves  and  roots  ore  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  diuretic,  but  they  ore  now 
out  of  use,  e-xcept  in  farriery.  The  pow- 
dered leaves,  however,  are  still  in  repute  as 
a  sternutatory,  and  form  the  basis  of  most 
cephalic  snutTs.  (Eng.  Fhir.  vol.  ii.  p,  342.; 
PuTton*  Hot.  Did. ;   Willich't  Dom.  Eiuyc.) 

ASC.VllIDKS.     Sec  WoB.M»,  iNTKSTINAt.. 

ASH.  {Frdriiiiu  rsrelmor.)  'ITiis  tree 
was  calle<l  by  the  (ireeks  /iiXiu,  and  by 
ne  fjiXin.  Tlic  I^atins,  it  is  thought, 
it  Fraziiiiui,  quia  facile  frungitur,  to 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  wcmkI,  as 
ghs  uf  it  ore  easilv  broken.  ^Vc  arc 
ht  to  have  given  ide  name  of  osh  to 
this  tree,  l»o>»u»e  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
13-2 
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branches  a  of  the  colour  of  wood' 
whilst  some  learned  etymologists  affirm 
the  word  is  derive<l  from  the  Saxon 
Virgil  tells  u.s  that  the  spears  of  the 
zona  were  of  this  wood,  and  Homer 
brates  the  mighty  ashen  spear  of  Arhill 
Many  of  the  ancient  writers  highly  extail 
the  ash.     It  has  been  asserted  that 
have  such  an  antipathy  to  the  aih  that 
will  not  approach  even  within  its 
or  evening  shadows  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us 
says  ujion  exiiericnce),    that  if  a  fire 
serpent  be  surrounded  by  ash  iKiughs, 
sfrjient  will  sooner  run  into  the  firv 
into  the  boughs.      There  ore  monr  < 
superstitious  notions   attached  to  tLe 
which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpoM 
notice. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
among  which  are,  1.  the  weeping,  whi 
a  biniutiful    arbour  when   grafted  u[ 
lofty  stem ;  it  is  saiil  to  have  originatol 
cidentully  in  a  field  at  Gonitinga/,   ~ 
bridgeshire :    2.  the   entire   leaved ' 
curl-leafed,  which  has  a  dark 
4.  the  wasted. 

Ash  plantations  have  lately  been  , 
in  many  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
considerable    extent.      The    Romaw 
the  ash-leaves  for  fodder,  which 
tceine<l  lietter  for  cattle  than 
other   tree,   the   elm   excepted  j    and 
were  also  used   for   the   same  pur|ioie 
this  country,  before  agriculture  was  so 
understood,  and  our  fields  clothed  with 
ficial  grasses.     In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
tlic  inhabitants  of  Colton  and  llawf 
fells  remonstrate<l  against   the  number 
forges  in  the   country,  because    they 
sumed  all  the  lopjiings  and  cropping* 
were  the  sole  winter  focnl  for  their 
In  the  north  of  Lancashire  tlie  former* 
lop  the  tops  of  the  ash  to  feed  their 
autumn,  when  the  gro^s  is  on  the  d 
the  cattle  mH^lingolT  the  bark  a<  food. 
Key.  Mr.  Gilpin  tells  us,  that  in  foretu, 
keejx.>ni  make  the  deer  browse  on 
evenings   on  the   sprays  of  ash,  thai 
may  not  stray  too  lor  irom  the  walk, 
branches   are   frequently  given  to 
time  of  frost.     Tlie  osh-troe,  in  early  d 
served  both  the  soldier  and  the  scholar, 
was  also  a  ])rincipal  material  for  forming 
peaceable  implementsof  husbandry,  Mil 
tinues  to  be  with  us  to  this  day,  in 
of  carts,  waggons,  teeth  and  spokes 
ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  &c.    llie 
recognises  it  in  bis  rake-stem, 
and  other  tool  handles.    Tlie  hap>' 
knows  its  value  for  }xiles,  the  ihalel 
spurs,  the  builder  for  ladders,  the  cooper 
hiNjps,  the  turner  for  his  lathe,  the  *hi[ 
for  pulleys,  the  mariner  for  oars  and 
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)  tbe  fiiltenaaa  far  tanning  his  neti  nnd 
his  herrings ;  the  wheelwright  em- 
l  utc/uUr.  and  the  coach-maker  pro- 
I  whilst  the  cabinet-moJcer  paJnis  it 
m  mt  green  etiony.  The  aslies  of  this 
lAbrd  very  pood  potash,  and  the  hark 
I  in  tanniug  calf-skins,  and  dvcing 
black,  and  blue.  The  anh-kc^s  were 
jf  ^sthered  in  the  green  state,  and 
I  tnth  tall  and  Tint^ar,  and  scircd  to 

fwe  to  truueribe  oil  we  have  seen 
I  OD  the  me<licinal  virtues  of  this 
k«%ht  natarally  be  asked  how  it  hap- 
•t  we  do  not  meet  our  ancestors  upon 
who  had  in  this  tree  a  cure  for  every 
'*"  Tlie  Arabian  as  well  as  the 
I  Roman  ph^cians,  highly  extol 
'  propertjes  of  the  seorf  which 
ned  lingiia  avis,  bird's  tongue, 
ables.  Drs.  Taner,  Rnbinson, 
,  are  amongst  the  later  physicians 
£nd  the  good  qualities  of  this 
ttd.  The  rommon  ash  propagates 
Iwtrifnily  by  the  seed,  so  that  abun- 
ttjvaag  plants  may  be  found  in  the 
vmhoenof  ash-trees,  provided  rattle 
pt  mSTertnl  f/>  graze  on  the  land. 
teoa  he  leaves  and  ket/it  in  spring, 
it  Meda  ripen  in  September.  The 
lAvgea  its  oolonr  in  October.  (Bax- 
Ljg.Kn.;  PhiUijut  Sijl.  Flar.) 

(Golh.  atigo.  azgo,  dust ;  Sax. 

and  Genu,  tuche ;   Su.  Goth. 

M  contain  a  very  fertile  salt, 

St  manure  for  cold  lands, 

the  rains  doth  not  wash 

'   (Mori.   Utub.;    Todits 


I  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
The  Romans  were  well  ac- 
rith  paring  and  burning.  Cato 
la  the  burning  of  the  twigs  imd 
)ei  of  trees,  and  spreading  Ihem  un 
hd.  PkUadina  cays,  that  soils  so 
I  voold  require  no  other  manure  for 
JBk  Tbey  also  burnt  their  stubbles, 
^B^oommon  among  the  Jewn.  Th« 
^hitont,  areording  to  Pliny,  used 
ni  their    wheat-straw   and    stubble, 

rl  the  ashes  over  the  soil.     Ami 
Hereabachius,  a  German   coun- 

ia  hi*  TrtattM  nn  Htubandry,  i)uh- 

ia  1570,  which  was  translated  by 
,  telb  US,  p,  20.,  that  "  in  Lombiirdie, 
tk»  *a  well  the  use  of  ashes,  ns  they 
t  it  fane  Utone  any  douiig,  thinking 

not  niccte  tii  be  used  for  tbe  imbol- 
MedMreoT." 
I  tke  ewthT  and  saline  matters  of  the 

aoBlt  ana  oambintibles  em|>loyed, 
eooariMIe  the  substance  of  tbe  ashes 
jtA  m  agriculture.      Their  use  as  a 


manure  is   very  general   in  most  parts  of  J 
England,  although  many  errors  are  usually  | 
committed   in  iheir  application,  and  much 
erroneous  reascming  wasted    in  acc-ounting 
for  their  unsuccessful  application  in  somo  ^ 
districts,  or  Iheir  general  success  in  others. 
Tlio.'e    usually   employed   for   agricultural 
and  horticultural  purposes  in  this  country 
are,  I .  the  ashes  o(  coal ;  2.  ashes  of  wood  ; 
3.  pent  ashes ;  4.  the  ashes  from  turf,  as  in 
paring  and  burning ;  5.  the  asliw  of  burnt 
clay  ;  6.  the  ashes  from  soap-boilers.     I  will 
remark  ujKm  these,  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  cnuuieraled  them. 

1.  Coal  athe: — The  only  analysis  of 
coaL)  tJiat  I  am  acquainted  with  is  'that  of 
earth-coal,  by  M.  Klaproth  :  he  found  it  to 
be  composed  of— 
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The  combustion  of  the  cools  dissipntes 
olmo-st  oU  the  gaseous  matters,  and  much  of 
the  charcoal ;  and  the  ashes,  therefore,  will 
consist  almo.xt  entirely  of  the  various  earths, 
a  small  jiortion  of  charcoal,  and  the  saline 
matters,  of  which  the  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  and  lime  constitute  about  a 
fourth. 

Tlie  presence  of  these  last-named  sub- 
stances gives  to  the  coal-ash  almost  all  its 
value  as  o  fertilizer,  for  these  ashes  are  al- 
ways most  beneficially  applied  to  those 
crops  which  contain  sulphate  of  lime  in 
sensible  quantities,  such  as  to  lucem,  sain- 
foin, red  clover,  &c.  In  the  garden,  they 
arc  more  often  employed  for  the  purjxMie  of 
forming  walks,  and  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  garden  mice,  than  as  a  manure ;  or,  when 
they  are  employed  as  an  addition  to  the 
soil,  it  is  generally  in  considerable  ([uajiti- 
lics,  on  siifT  chiy  soils,  with  thenintcntion, 
by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  cinders, 
of  rendering  the  .soil  more  friable  and  l>er- 
meable  liy  the  gases  of  the  aUuospbere.  A« 
8  top  dressing  for  luc-ern,  red  clover,  sain- 
foin, and  other  grasses,  there  is  no  applica- 
tion superior  to  coal  ashes.  'JTiis  fact  was 
clearly  proved  in  some  comparative  eiperi- 
menUs  made  by  Lord  AUieinarie,  with  a  va- 
riety of  manure.x,  as  a  top  dressing  for 
sainfoin.  He  found  coal  ashes  for  superior 
in  value  to  any  other  fertilizer.  As  u  ma- 
nure for  gardens,  it  is  generally  employed 
in  quantities  much  ttio  large;  and  thence 
au  idea  has  been  entertained  by  tnnny  ' 
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denera,  that  coal  asbes  arc  inimical  to  plant< 
and  trees.  Mr.  Louilon  has  {g^iven  eieveral 
experiments  of  this  iluscription.  In  these, 
one  gardener  imbedded  his  potted  clirvsan- 
themuma,  bj  placing  a  "  large  handfuil "  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  hit  pol«,  and  then 
was  gurnrined  that  other  pots,  not  thus 
partly  filled,  produced  better  plants.  An- 
other " horticultural  friend  "  states  the  case 
of  a  Scotch  gardener,  who  "  coated  over," 
for  two  sttcoeanve  jrears,  his  garden  with 
coal  ashes;  and  then  our  experimenlalist, 
who  was,  doubtlciis,  a  persevering  character, 
finding  that,  with  this  over-doso  of  cinders, 
the  "fruit  trees  did  not  thrive  so  well  as  he 
expected,"  actually  took  thcui  up,  and 
placed  under  them  a  "  substratum  of  ashes, 
m  order  to  lay  them,"  as  he  said,  "  dry  and 
comfortable."  The  trees  of  course  grew 
worae,  and  were  token  up.  {Oard.  Mag. 
vol.  vi.  p.  224.)  It  b  to  be  lamented  that 
such  trials  as  these  ore  ever  brought  for- 
ard  ;  they  are  merely  sources  of  erroneous 
iclusions,  and  strong  proofs  of  the  igno- 
ice  of  those  who  have  thus  been  wasting 
their  master's  time  and  pro])erty. 

Mr.  Loudon  has,  in  another  place  (Gard. 
Mug.  vol.  ii.  p.  406.),  given  some  eiperi- 
tnenta  of  a  very  different  character,  which  I 
shall  give  in  his  correspondent's  own  words : 
—  "I  sowed,  on  the  13lh  of  May,  1826, 
three  rows  of  Swedish  turnips.  No.  1. 
was  manured  with  well-rottcil  dung  from 
an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2.  with  the  tops  of 
cabbages  ju.st  come  into  bloom.  No.  3.  with 
coal  ashes.  They  vegetated  about  the  same 
time,  but  the  row  maimred  with  the  cabbage- 
tops  seemed  to  sulTcr  most  from  the 
drought ;  the  season  being  hot  ami  dry, 
they  made  little  progresa  until  the  end  of 
August,  and  in  November  they  were  a 
middling,  or  rather  a  bad  crop.  The  row 
manured  with  coal  ashes  hod,  all  along,  a 
more  luxuriant  appearance  than  the  other 
two.  The  rows  were  20  yarils  in  length, 
S  feet  apart,  and  13  inches  from  plant  to 

{ilant  in  the  row.  I  took  them  un  in  Fc- 
)ruary,  iind  they  weighed  as  follows :  — 
No.  1.  78  lbs.;  No. 2.  88  lbs.;  No.  3.  121 
lb*. ;  which  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
coal  ashes."  It  may  be  remarked,  that  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  abounds  in  coal  ashes, 
u  found  in  very  sensible  quantities  in  tur- 
niiis.  In  the  garden,  coal  ashes  are  very  use- 
ful when  spread  over  the  surface,  to  prevent 
the  depreiiations  of  garden  mice  ;  they  can- 
not burrow  through  them  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  early  aown  peas,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
p«tt  rovercd  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  eoa!  ashes,  say  a  <iuftrter,  or  half  on 
Inch  in  thickness,  w'ill  be  three  or  four  days 
earlier  llian  those  to  which  the  ashes  have 
not  been  applied.    This  may  be  attributed 


« 


to  the  greater  beat  absorbed  from  tlK  na 
by  the  hlatOc  coal  ashiMi. 

Wood  AMhet. — The  woo>l  of  varioiia  trMl^ 
&C.,  has  been  analysed  by  H.  Saoannv^ 
jun. ;  the  following  was  the  recull  {CImt, 
RecVeg.):- 

1000  parts  of  the  dry  wood  of  a  yooDg 

oak  yifldcd        -          -  -  8 

1000  ditto  of  the  bark  of  oak  -  -  dO 

1000  ditto  of  perfect  oak  wood  -  t 

lUOO  ditto  of  poplar  wood        •  -  t 

1000  ditto  of  poplar  bark         -  •  7i 

1000  ditto  of  wood  of  luuel      -  -  t 

1000  ditto  bark  of  ditto  •         -  •  Ct 

1000  ditto  wood  of  mulberry   -  -  I 

1000  ditto  bark  of  ditto  -        •  •  W 

1000  ditto  wood  of  liorobeam  -  -  6 

1000  ditto  bark  of  ditto             -  -  IM 

1000  ditto  wood  of  horse  chestnut  •  SS 
1000  ditto  straw  of  wheat 
1000  ditto  branches  of  the  pine 

100  parts  of  these  ashes  were  found  to  ( 
list  of  the  following  substance*  in  th^ 
proportions.    I  have  arranged  the  ramhi| 
a  tabular  form,  by  which  my  readers 
readily   ascertain   the  composition   uf 
ashes  procured  by  the  combustion  of  i 
woods,  barks,  &c. :  — 


100  parU  of  a»hi»  of 
jmmg  osk  dry 
wood,  eonulo  •  * 
iUitofdil>a,dma  • 
Perfect  oak  wood.  do. 
Poplar  wood,  dlUo  - 
Poitlar  hark.  dUIo  - 
Wood  of  th«  hafpl.do. 
Bark  ditto,  ditto  .  . 
Mulb4-.rTf  wood,  ditto 
(Cut  In  Norembrr.) 
BtrkofdHto,  dlllo  ■ 
Wood  oflionibeaBB  • 
Bark  ditto 

Wood  of  thrttnul  - 
Straw  of  wlirat  •  - 
Branchei  of  Ibr  plna 
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The  soluble  salt*  of  theae  aahea  are  i 
carlionatc  and  muriate  of  potash. 
enrtliy  phosphates  arc  the  phos{itial«t  ' 
lime  and  magnesia  (or  the  principal  «ltl 
bones) ;  the  earthy  carbonates  arc  thoM  ( 
liiuc  (chalk),  and  magnesia ;  silica  ii  llw  pa 
earth  afjiat;  and  vae  oxidea  wer«  IMtl 
iron  anil  inanganeae. 

I'hc  cultivator  will. rawlily  tee,  \rf  Uw  I 
sulu  of  these  valuable  inrestigmuaiM^  r 
reason  why  wood  ashes  are  so 
perior  to  those  from  coal  as  a  mu 
ashes  from  wood,  he  will  DoUc«, 
very  considerable  profiortion  of  the 
phates  of  lime  and  magneaia;  tli 
the  hazel,  containing  ii  (kt  Wat.  I 
from  the  wood  of  young  oak  SS  \ 
essential  vegetable  ingrcoientH,  of  w\aA  s 
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a  ooal  are  entirely  destitute.  The 
!  ot  lime,  it  will  be  remcnibered,  is 
fertflizing  constituent  of  booe*,  in 
liable  maaore  it  i«  invariably  prc- 
popoitions  varjing  from  37^  per 
le  wnet  of  the  ox,  to  35  per  cent. 
f  the  hare.  Wood  aahes  alco  con- 
■idenUe  proportion  of  carbonate 
,  a  aak  which  is  more  or  leas  pre- 
iQ  vegdabJe  substanoeai,  and  for 
Mtiutti,  it  must  be  highly  service- 
taoi.  The  carbonate  of  potash, 
tike  diasolntion  of  deaii  tc^c- 
aod  it  also,  from  its  attrac- 
from  the  atnios]>here,  must 
I  inert  Mcd  supply  to  the  sofl. 
are  often  Tcry  jmbciouslv  added 
■laniire,  the  quality  of  which  U 
rored  by  the  mixture.  The  leaves 
burnt,  generally  produce 
or  pot  ashes  as  they  are  called, 
ag  tonaij  produced  by  burning 
— Hitanrea  us  large  open  pots,) 
bnachei,  and  the  stem  of  the  tree 
of  all ;  herbs  produce  four  or  fire 
id  afamba  three  or  four  times,  as 
either.  All  vegetables  produce 
Ka  if  burnt  when  ^reen  than  when 
■Rrioosly  dried.  Davy  (Lectures, 
tm  grren  a  taUe  of  the  quantity  of 
'ibed  by  the  combust  ion  of 
iWegetable  substances,  which 
the  cultivator  will  sec 
IS  a  very  remarkable  dit- 
quantity  produced  by  equal 
nt  trees  and  j>lants. 

P»rUof 
Pat  AOlM. 


of  the  poplar  produced 
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—  Peat  asbca 

sre   mode   i 

Eo^bod  for  the  use  of  the 
nns  peat  in  large  hei^is,  after 
bcB  ■nficteotly  dried  by  the  beat  of 
;  aad  for  graas  lands  and  turnips 
Ive  been  Mund  a  very  valuable 
"Thvr  are  usually  applied  ns  a  top 
{.  Thr*  comnrMttinn  of  peat  ashes 
■■^  resemUm  that  of  ooal  ashes, 
■nnn  «*od  or  ve^^-tables — which 
^■taafljr  lo  be  exijecled,  when  we 
^^^Bk  immeiMe  beds  of  (leat,  or 

¥  yMSSk  WM  tmmmtiy  r>IM  "  Mit  of  vorm- 


turf,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  are 
dispersed  over  Britain,  arc  evidently  com- 
posed of  the  remaia5  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances; trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  fruita, 
stringy  fibres,  the  remains  of  water  moaaea, 
&c.,  and  this  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of 
15  yards.  Peat  ashes  were  analysed  by 
Davy,  with  much  care:  he  came'  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  owe  most  of  their  fer- 
tilizing properties  to  the  presence  of  prpsum 
(or  eiilphntc  of  lime).  In  the  licrkabire 
and  Wiltshire  peat  ashes,  he  discovered  a 
considerable  |xirlion  of  it.  The  Newbury 
peat  aahn  he  found  to  be  composed  of  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  gypsum,  and  in  the 
peat  ashes  of  Stockbrit^e,  in  Hampshire,  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  same  substance. 
Tlie  other  constituents  of  peat  ashes  are 
calcareous,  aluminous,  and  silicious  earths, 
with  varying  qiumtities  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, a  little  common  salt,  and  occasionally 
oxide  of  iron,  especially  in  the  red  varieties 
of  peat  ashes. 

"  These  peat  ashes,"  Raid  Davy,  "  arc  uaed 
as  a  top  dressing  for  cultivated  grasses,  par- 
ticularly sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye  grass.    I 
found  that  they  afforded  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gypsum,  and  probably  this  substance 
is  intimately  combined  as  a  necessary  pert 
of  their  woody  fibre ;  if  this  be  allowed,  it 
is  ea.<!y  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  operates 
in  such  small  quantities  ;  for  the  whole  of  a 
clover  or  sainfoin  crop  on  an  acre,  according 
to  my  estimation,  would  atlord,  by  inciner- 
ation, only  three  or  four  bushels  of  gypsum. 
In  examining  the  soil  in  a  fielil  near  New- 
bury, which  was  token  from  below  n  foot- 
path, near  the  gate,  where  gvpsiim  could  not 
have  been  artificially  fumihliefl,  1  cotild  not 
delect  any  of  this  substance  in  it,  and  at  the 
very  time  I  collected  the  soil,  the  peat  ashes 
were  applied  to  the  clover  in  the  field.     I 
have  mentioned  certain  peats,  the  at<hes  of 
which   afford  gypsum  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  all  peats  agree  with 
them.     I  have  examined  various  peat  ashes, 
from    Scotland,    Ireland,    Wales,   and    the 
northern   and   western   parts   of  England, 
which  contained  no  quantity  that  couUl  be 
UBcful ;  and  these  ashes  abounded  in  filicious, 
aluminous   earths,   and   in   oxide   of  iron. 
Lord  Charleville  found  in  some  Irifh  jx-at 
ashes  sulphate  of  potash.     Vitriolic  matter 
is  usuidly  found  in  i>eats ;  and  if  the  soil  or 
subslratiun  is  calcareous,  the  ultiiiiiite  result 
is  the  production  of  gvpsum.     In  general, 
when  a  recent  potash  cmiu  a  slrnng  smell 
resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs  (sulphuretted 
hydrogen),  when   actetl  upon  by  vinegar,  it 
w'ill  funiiish  gvpsum."  (Agric.  Chcm.  p. 336.) 
In  the  valley  of  the  Kcnnct,  in  BorkBhire, 
where  the  peat  ashes  are  made  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities,  anil  wu  tiMsd  07  "^^ 
'  Jt  4 
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farmers  u  a  muiare  for  both  grass  and 
turnips,  ihey  are  sold  at  three-pence  per 
bushrl,  and  are  applieil  at  the  rate  of  40  or 
ftO  bushels  an  acre  broadc4)st.  On  most  gra.«« 
Innds  there  is  no  dressiu);  equal  lo  tliein ; 
and  on  some  soils,  near  to  Ilungerfonl,  lliey 
produce  the  most  luxuriant  cmjM  of  <;ra.<9, 
ui  ca«.'S  where  the  effi'cis  of  rnnunoii  Ikrin- 
yard  manure  are  hartlty  perceptible.  A«  a 
nranure  for  turnips,  they  answer  best  in  wet 
seasons.  In  very  dry  weather,  the  crops 
growing  on  the  ashed  land  arc  described  by 
the  farmers  as  putting  on  a  "burned"  ap- 
IM.-araDce. 

P««t  aahes  are  extensively  employed  in 
Flanders  as  a  manure;  they  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  householders,  who  bom 
turf  or  peat,  and  are  sold  to  the  fiu-mers  by 
the  bushel,  in  the  same  way  that  those  of 
Xewbitry  are  in  tliis  country.  Their  use  is 
cliielly  eonfine<l  to  clover,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  an  excellent  top  dressing.  Mr. 
RadclitTe,  in  his  Agriailture  of  FUmlert,  has 
given  an  analvsis  of  these  ashes,  from  which 
the  farmer  will  see  they  owe  nearly  nil  their 
fertilising  properties  to  the  presence  of  12 
per  cent,  of  gypsum.  100  parts  ore  com- 
posed of — 
Siticious  earth  -  -  -    33 

Sulphate  of  lilac        -  -  -     12 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  -       6 

Carbonate  of  lime     -  -  -    40 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -      3 

LoM    -        -  -      7 

100 

Paring  and  burning  Athca. — This  is  hardly 
the  place  lo  enter  into  the  often  argued  and 
yet  undecided  question,  as  to  the  advantages 
of  paring  and  burning.  It  is  pretty  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  the  practice  is  higlily 
injurious  to  sandy  soils,  i)cueficial  to  clay 
lands,  and  still  more  odvanto^'cous  to  those 
of  a  peaty  description  ;  that  is,  to  soils  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  inert  vegetable  renmins. 
Tlie  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  see,  by  the 
results  of  the  analysis  by  Davy,  of  the  ashes 
]irf><hiceil  by  the  ]>aring  and  burning  of  three 
different  descriptions  of  soil,  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  paring  and  burning.  200  grains  of 
the  ashc«  from  paring  and  burning  a  chalk 

in  Kent,  yieldc<l  that  great  chemist 
\iO  grains  of  chalk, 
II       —        gypsum, 
9      —        charcoal, 
15      —        oxide  of  iron, 
3      —        saline  matter,  consisting  of  sol- 
pbate  of  potash,  muriate  of 
magnesia,  and  vegetable  al- 
kali, 
•*      —        aluminaCclay),  and  silica  (flint). 


Acoording  to  the  estimate  of 

who  has  published  a  trektise  upoa 

and  burning,  it  appears  that,  on  the'i 

soils  of  Kent,  about  2660  bnsbeb  o^  i 

are  usually  produced  by  paring  and  I 

an  acre  of  ^^round,  and  that  this  qa 

of  ashes,  which   he   calculates    will 

172,900lbs.,  will  contain 

Chalk  -  -  •     69,1601 

Gypsum  ...      o.sot 

Oxide  of  iron  •  -     \2,W 

Saline  matter  -  -      8,594 

Charcoal        ...       7,781 

The  second  si>ecimcn  of  ashes  was  I 

soil  at  Coleorlon,  in  Leicestershire,  coinp 

of  three-fourths  sand,  one-fourth  clay,  i 

about  4  per  cent,  of  chalk. 

100  grains  of  the  ashes  yielded 
6  grains  charcoal, 

3      —     common  salt,  sulphate  nf  I 
and  a  trace  of  vegetable  I 
9      —     oxide  of  iron, 
82     —    sand,  clay,  and  chalk. 

100 

Tlie  third  variety  of  uliM  WM  ' 
by  paring  and  burning  a  stiff  AfJ  1 
Mount's  Bay,  in  Cornwall. 

100  grains  of  these  were  found  to 
tain 

8  grains  of  charcoal. 


2       — 


7 
2 

81 

100 


common  salt,  and  olh« 

matters, 
oxide  of  iron, 
chalk, 
clay  and  sand. 
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Such  are  the  ashes  froni  paring  and  1 
ing.     Tlie  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  Ju 
whether  any  of  these  products  are  roqo 
b)'  his  land,  and  whctner  nil  the  good 
suits  of  paring  and  burning  might  not  I 
generally  obtained  by  other  means,  wi^^^ 
destroying  that  large  p<jrtion  of  the 
table  matters  of  the  turf  destroyed 
combustion.    In  those  cases,  however,  wh 
it  is  practicable  to  transfer  the  ahhes 
diiced  by  paring  and  burning  a  chalk  i 
a  clay,  or,  vice  verna,  the  ashes  of  a  <  " 
to  a  <-halk,  the  result  must,  in 
highly  and  permanently  beneficia 

Tkt  AMhet  ofbumtCloy. — The  con  , 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  clay,  althnueh  ' 
according  to  the  earthy  proporliona  i 
soil,  will  be  found  pretty  generally  toi 
with  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  from  liH4 
soil,  from  Mount's  Bay,  given  above 
the  head,  Paring  and  bmnang  Aatac 
burning  is  practised  with  w  "   ' 
in  many  disuicts  of  England,  and,  in  I 
point  of  view,  is  by  far  the  most 
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ot  BTbdaeine  Bthef  A>r  manure ;  for 

k*  (09  tathe  6ela  i«  not  Uiereby  unporer- 

of  ila   TcsetaUc  renuiiu,   the  day 

k   b«mt  bemK  senerally  procured 

!■■  dhdiet,  buUu,  he^^erows,  &c.  The 
0^  dajr  burning,  given  several  jeara 
mm  hj  GenerBl  Vavaaour,  of  Melbourne 
B4  in  Yorkahir  .  '  u-tical  and  ratis- 

ikM  I  ear;  I  ler  than  quote 

liiowa  word*  : —  '  i  ixmni  recommend  to 
ft  hceima',  th*t  the  kiln  should  be  ma<le 
■M^ftboM  three  jards  wide,  and  six  yards 
il  dw  innde ;  aa  be  becomes  more 
f^tf  tomf  be  made  larger.  The 
tf  Ifce  kiln  are  to  be  made  of  sods, 
durk  at  the  bottom,  and  one  foot 
llkk  »t  the  top,  leaving  two  flues  on  each 
•^  and  Ode  at  ea<Ji  end,  about  one  foot 
tlM!«e  walls-  maj  be  built  at  Jirst 
ittt  higfa.  We  then  put  in  the  woo<l, 
vitli  the  larger  pieces  at  the 
Mtaai^  particularly  near  the  flues,  iiu{>- 
|Mrf  by  aods  to  keep  them  open,  adding 

ad  fr%,  or  any  brui^bwoixl,  until  the 
it  nearly  filled.  It  mi^ht  be  burnt 
vik  omI  or  pi^at,  if  more  convenient. 
Omu  0m  wood  with  a  laycT  of  clay  taken 
A^  Mae  hank  or  ditch  in  the  field,  and 
vkUW  been  digged  »ome  lime  before  to 
•in :  it  ii  not  necessary  that  it  should  bo 
Mty  in.  The  fire  ia'then  to  be  lighted 
It  ik*  Ma,  by  means  of  straw  previously 
livad  dm.  The  greatest  care  is  required, 
iIbI  tke  Itr  akall  not  encape  at  the  top  ; 
h<t«Ad«y  conatantly  thrown  on,  where- 
«w  it  wena  Ukdr  to  bum  out,  at  the  same 
I^M*  orcsloading  the  kiln,  so  as  to  put 
•W  ike  tre.  Aa  the  quantity  of  clay  is  in- 
■IMB^  the  woDa  ahould  be  raised,  keeiiinp 
ttiMa  tkOI  higher  than  the  clay.  About 
m  §Kt  wiU  be  a*  hi^  as  can  be  couveni- 
■dy  lno»ed.  The  diief  art  seems  to  V>o, 
tonrorwre  »  gr«at  masa  of  fire  at  first,  and 
ttta  the  file  rise  through  the  clay  as  you 
■••a,  (o  let  St  amoke  in  every  part  at  the 
^^  bat  Ml*  to  bnm  out  My  men,  who 
kn  by  cootrwrt,  watch  tlie  kiltu  by  night 
■4  liar.  I  have  i^iplied  the  ashes  aluioft 
iy  far  wheat,  upon  a  rhiy  xoil, 
'cm  on  a  fallow  after  the  laat 
id  harrowing  tliem  iu  with  the 
■■^  at  th«  rate  of  80  tons  per  ncru,  on 
ft  HRSk      TW  longer  the  ashes   remain 

rihe  iaoda  before  harrowing,  the  better, 
Ih*  kwapa  may  tall,  sntl  mix  with  the 
•i  If  the  nails  arc  well  mode,  one  end 
nw  be  taken  down,  awl,  after  the  kiln  is 
■ytiid.  rrhoilt  lor  a  second  burning;  if 
■M  Ckdy  to  aland,  the;f  may  be  entirely 
Waed  in  a  monwilinu  luln.  If  the  weather 
AhU  DOt  ha  aaoiat,  Um  kilns  will  bum  for 
•iHi  wades,  oa  the  day  will  continue  hot 
,  Hi  aftv  the  wood  m  ooiMuiued." 

1^   '" 


Clay  whcs  have  been  used  to  a  very  con- 
ndersbic  extent  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davit,  of 
Spring  Park,  near  Croydon,  on  several  of 
his  farms,  and  with  the  most  decided  success. 
Tills  excellent  tanner  ond  land-agent  has 
tlic  clay  dug  out  in  spits,  that  it  may  be 
more  readily  dried,  lie  bums  in  licaiw ; 
and  employs  as  fuel,  collections  of  hedge- 
clippings,  furxe,  &c. ;  and  these  he  thinks  it 
best  not  to  use  in  too  dry  a  state,  since  one 
great  object  in  clay-burning,  he  is  of  ojii- 
nion,  is,  to  produce  a  steady  mouldering 
heat,  not  t<xi  fust.  A  fire,  tlicrefore,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  flame.  The  fire  in  the 
heaps  ustully  works  against  the  wind,  when 
those  heaps  arc  properly  made.  lie  upjilies 
about  IJO  bushels  of  the  a.shes  per  acre; 
pays  Irf.  to  \^d.  jier  bushel,  for  burning; 
dressing  with  them  with  great  advantage  all 
kinds  of  soil,  ftir  tumipn,  &c. 

Mr.  Poppy,  of  Wilncsham,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  m  1830,  after  giving  various  di- 
rections  for  burning   clay,   adds :  —  "  Salt 
(the  only  inexhaustible  universal  manure, 
besides  burnt  earth.)  does  not  increa.se  the 
bulk  of  straw  ;   and  although    it   may   l>e, 
and  is,  beneficial  to  com,  it  will  not  lie  very 
extensively  used,  because  its  benefit  is  not 
apparent  to  the  eye  :  bumf  earth  produces 
an  obiuidance  of  straw.     I  have  seen  the 
corn  so  luxuriant  on  the  sites  of  the  heaps, 
where  due  caution  was  not  used  in  laying 
a  floor  of  earth  under  the  fire,  that  it  was 
rotted  on  the  ground,  and   destroyed  the 
clover  plant.     1  have  seen  the  beans  on  the 
site  of  a  bumt-carth  heap  even  too  luxu- 
riant ;  and  potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel   a 
double  produce   to   the   rest  of  the   crop. 
There  is  no  limit  to  burning  earth  on  stiff 
clay  soils,  because  the  mosi  sterile   svhuoil 
brought  up  purj)OH?ly  by  the  plough  will, 
by   the  action  of  fire,   be   converted   into 
useful   manure.      If  it   is   converted   into 
$tapU,  it  increases  the   depth   of  tithcable 
soil,  and  acts  both  physically  and  mechani- 
cally."    The  Suffolk  plan  of  clay-burning 
is   similar   to   that   adopted   in  Iforkshirc. 
"  The  c'linnion  mode  of  burning  earth  is  to 
dig   old   borders,   surfaces   of  bjtnks,  &c. ; 
turn  it  over,   and,  when  dry,  cart  it  to  a 
heap,  ond  bum ;  formerly  much  wixxl  was 
used,  but  haulm,  straw,  dry  weeds,  and  a 
few  bushes,  whins,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
may  lie  employed ;   then  build   a  circular 
wall  of   turfs  around   it,   cover   the   heap 
slightly  with  turfs  and  earth,  and  8et«fire  to 
it  in  several  places ;  fee<Ung  with  the  most 
inflammable   materials  at  first,   afterwards 
clay  or  any  eorth  will  bum ;  when  all  the 
earth  is   on   the  heap,   the  walls   may   be 
pulle<l  down  an<l  tlirown  on,  raising  it  by 
degrees  as  the  fire  ascends,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cone,  till  all  is  ooiutuiicd." 


I 


The  ezpenae  of  this  kind  of  day-burning 
i«  thiu  estimfttod  by  Mr.  Poppy :  — 


Labour,  dipginf^,  and  bnming  100 

loads,  at  9fl.  per  load 
Filling  U.  6d.  per  score  —  7(.  6d. ; 

carting,  three   horses,  and  two 

carts,  16*. 
Filling  and  spreading  after  burning, 

3<i  per  acre     -        .        -        . 
Carting,  and  laying  oat  over  tvo 

acre*      


£    I. 


8  15     0 


-   1     3     G 


0  15     0 


0  16     0 


Total  per  100  loads    -       £"696 

Or  SL4».9d.  per  acre  for  50 loads,  or  1«. 4rf. 
jwr  load. 

Clay-burning,  according  to  Mr.  Poppy,  is 
certainly  not  a  modem  Suffolk  improve- 
tnent.  "  I  have  constantiy  seen  it  practised 
for  half  a  century ;  and  the  ohlest  man  I 
ever  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  sjrakc 
of  it  as  common  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member. I  have  a  workman  on  the  farm, 
who  is,  I  think,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  has  always  followed  the  vocation 
of  btiniing  earth." 

The  Axheji  from  Soap  Boilert.  —  Soap 
boilers'  ashes  are  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar 
description ;  they  are  principally  the  in- 
soluble portion  of  the  barilla,  pot  ashes,  or 
keif),  emnloyed  in  soap-making,  mixed  with 
cinders,  lime,  salt,  and  other  occasional  ad- 
ditions ;  and  also  with  muriate  of  [>otash, 
common  salt,  and  olhi-r  saline  matt^^rs. 

The  c|uaiitity  of  pearl  and  pot  ashes  im- 
ported mto  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
oonaiderable ;  in  1837,  it  amounted  to 
147,329  cwt«.;  in  1838,  to  127,101  cwts. 


uses  of  aoap  ashes,  has  given  thii  iHter  tt 
one  of  his  correspondents,  whom  hi-  lir- 
scrilics  as  a  plain,  sensible  farmer :  —  "  ilt 
experience  of  soapcrs'  aahes  is  confined  la 
the  application  ot  it  aa  a  top  drMnng  M  t^ 
pasture  land.  About  12  yean  ago,  I  aptti  :i 
with  a  soap  boiler  for  1300  tons  of  so^p«rf  ^ 
ashes.  I  uiied  to  apply  about  30  wagia  U 
loatls  per  acre,  and  a  single  bushing  wmH 
let  the  whole  in.  I  was  laugbod  at,  aai 
abused  by  every  body,  for  my  foUy :  thaa 
wiseacrea  alleging  that  my  bind  would  b* 
bume<l  up  for  years,  and  totally  mined  ;dl 
which  I  disr^jarded,  and  applieil  my  soanitf  >,, 
ashes  every  day  in  the  year,  recking  Ml 
the  vat,  without  any  mixture  whatever. 

"  I  tried  a  small  quantity  (say  six  ■era'), 
mixed  up  with  earth;  but  I  found  it  was 
only    doing   things   by   halves.      My  land 
never  burnc'l,  but,  from  the  time  of  ihl 
application,  became  of  a  dark  giecn  ovlOBt  i 
l>onlering  upon  black,  and  has  giwn  ■>  | 
more,  but  never  less  than  two  tona  jifT  »n» 
ever  since,  ujion  being  hayned,  K.i  ^ 
days,  viz.  from  May  31.  to  July  11 
ground  I  so  dressed  was  twenty-four  .t  :^-! 
and  I  have  had  120  sheep  (hogs  of  tli.-  n.. 
Leicester  breed)  on  the  ground,  fnu''  li-' 
Augtut  to  this  day  (March  2.) ;  bin   1  »)• 
lowed  them  plenty  of  hay :  and  althonck 
they   were   cidlcd  in  August   last,  as  IM 
irortt  I  had  out  of  700  lambs,  and  wledtd 
for  this  ground,  on  purpose  to  posh  ^^"f* 
they  arc  now  as  good  as  tlie  best  I  hare. 

As  by  far  the  most  considerable 
of  soap  ashes  is  lime  and  chalk,  «a 
lime  or  calcareous  matter  is  a  6  ' 
the  soil,  soap-makers'  ashes  will 
if  not  invarmblr,  succeed ;  but  * 


of  barilla,  and  alkali,  in  the  same  year,  were  ;  be  applied  in  quantities  nearly  bb  I 


impoHcd   102,132   cwts.   and  72,587  irwts. 
{M^CuUocKg  Dictionary  of  Commerce.) 

The  insoluble  portion  of  barilla  consists 
principally   of  lime,   charcoal,    sand,    and 
oxide  of  iron.      The  ituoluble  portion  of 
potash,  or  ajihri,  as  they  are  denominated 
liy  the  trade,  will  consitit  of  a  cfinsidemble 
portion  of  the  same  ingredients,  milled  to  a 
viirying  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Much  ' 
diflerence  of  opinion  has  sul>sistc<i  among 
farmers,  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
soap-makers'  ashes.      It  has  been  recom-  I 
mended  as  very  useful  upon  strong,  cold 
noils,  on  jH-nt  moas,  and  on  cold  wet  pastures. 
'Ilio  cjuontity  n-Vommended  to  lie  applied  I 
per  acre,  by  Arthur  Young,  was  GO  bushels  ' 
for  tumi[i8 ;    to  be  harrowe<l  in  with  the  j 
Kind.     For  wet  grass  lands,  six  loails  per  ' 
acre.     For  wet  arable  soils,  seven  loads  per 
acre.     lie  describes  the  immediate  effects 
as  yerj  great.     For  poor  loamy  land,  ten 
'"»''»  Pe'  "Pre :  the  effect  very  satiafiMStory. 
I>r  Cogan,  who  ha.  written  a  poper  on  the 


lime  was  employed. 

Such  arc  the  chief  agrieultoral  | 
of  the  various  ashes  hitherto 
agriculture.     The  research  is, 
no  means  nearly  exhausted,  for  ikcM  i 
tiliscr^    have    showed   the    fate 
attendant  upon  all  agricultural  or! 
turai  investigations  :  they  hare  betfO  1 
as  equally  Ix'neficial  to  every  dcscnp 
soil,  anil  in  all  situalirms ;  or  they  hav*  1 
condemned,  with  equal  folly,  by  the 
of  blundering  trials  —  begun  in  igin 
continued  without  ciu^  and  perha^  i 
forjrotten  in  the  hurry  of  a  coDclnaMO. 

'I'hey  furnish  ii\gre<iient«,  sach  at 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
charcoal,  phosphate  of  lime,  snlpkata  I 
lime,  &c.,  which,  in  limited  quantitiea,  CM* 
into  the  composition  of  all  (uanta,  as  Ml  I 
solute  constituent  part;  and  for  tbesa  ^' 
must,  acconling  to  the  natural 
the  soil  in  thes<;  ingredients,  be  ext 
useful.     ThcT   nbs<irb  moist  ore   froaa 


ASHES. 

J  loo^  mqiuiititiea  mncb  superior 

ffeatnllj  beliercd,  and  in  this 

'  m  at  burnt  clar  and  coal 

'exceed  luth  eWk,  lime, 

I  even  eralml  roek  salt,  as  will 

"by  tbe  retolt  of  the  cxperimenU 

tiie  bead  Marcbbs. 

—TT  Tsfaiable  oomparatiTC  ezpe- 

i  tLe  iBihiaioe  of  ashes  npon  the 

'  poUtOM  «eT«  msfle  hy  tne  Rev. 

Cartwrahu  of  Ilollenden  House, 

f-l^Com.  jBoon^  o/  Atfric^  vol.  iv. 

i  *  TKe  soil  on  which  thuK  experi' 

'        •  previous);  analysed : 

I  gave — 


ind,  of  different  de- 
t  at  Sacness 
'  divided  matter    - 


SSOgn. 
104 
16 

400 


'  divided  matter  contained  — 

t  of  lime     -        -        .  ISgra. 

^of  iron  -        -        -  7 

.  bj  iacincntion  (probably 

paMe  decompoatng  matter)  17 

^■IsaiBa,  &«.  -  -  62 

11)4 

*  mp  Mr.  Cartwright, 
e  analrns,  that  these  ex]>e- 
uot  have  been  tried  upon  a 
adapted  to  pivc  impartial  results; 
annpooent  parts  there  is  no  in- 
_  (tbe  oxide  of  iron  possibly  cx- 
flfaaffictent  activity  to  restrain  or 
tht  peculiar  energies  of  the  Bub- 
ijed."     Tbe   ncds  were  laid 
'  on  the  same  day,  tlie  14th 
tbej  were  manured  as  in  the  fol- 
Tbeae  beds  were  each  40 
_       and  one  yard  wide.    Every 
jJaatnl  with  a  single  row  of  po- 
uiil-  ihiit  the  genmd  experiment 
i  In  -1  with  all  possible  accu- 

«■•'  ived  the  same  number  of 

Tke  |Kilat<>es  were  taken  up  on  the 
(tf  September,  when  the  produce  of  the 
inn  w  fbUows :  — 

PftUior*  In 

I  vtakoot  ssy  maoure  produced,  per 

acn       -  -        -    167 

vidi  CO  boabeb  of  wood  ashes    -    187 

—  COkoaMs  <f  wood  asbea, 

oltabaibehi     -        -    ai7 

—  peat  803  boibeii         •        •     1S9 

—  fan  aalMs  368  hosbela,  salt 

SbwUwU  -        -        -185 
— -   peat3(3basb<1i,salt  8  bushels    171 

I  of  experiments  was  made 
199 
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by  Dr.  Ca^tw^igh^  upon  a  cold,  wet,  tan^ 
cious  clay,  with  burnt  oCay,  wood  uhoi,  and 
soot ;  in  all  of  which  the  clav  ashes  bad  a 
decided  superiority  of  effect.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  of  manure  applied 
per  acre,  and  the  produce  of  tlie  land  thus 
fertilised.     (  Trtau.  Hoe.  Arb,  vol.  xxxvi.) 


TmAcn. 

«irf«.  1  PMU..     Bo«9. 

Biinit  cUj,  400  buihtli   • 
V\oadube>,lCUblullel<   - 
Soot      _       60      _ 
Soil  ilmple       ... 

lm>.c«u.l    Bud). 
Vl       2         4B0 
B    li        4SS 
16    lli      43t 
10      r      140 

4    S 

4    i 
3    0 

The  operation  of  burning  clay  produces 
but  a  slight  chemical  alteration  m  the  com- 
position  of  the  clay ;  its  tenacity  is  merely 
destroyed,  aiul  a  p<irti(m  of  soot  and  of  car- 
bonised onlmul  and  vegetable  remains  ar« 
diffiisc<i  through  the  OKhes  ;  a'lded  to  which, 
tlie  ashes  of  the  wood  employed  for  the 
burning,  which  usually  contain  a  quantity 
of  pbnsjihate  of  lime  and  potash,  arc  mixed 
up  with  the  mass.  (John»im  on  Fertitiseri, 
296. ;  Brit.  Farm.  Mag..,  voL  i.  p.  58.) 

ASPiUIAGUS.  (From  the  Greek  ainm- 
pnyof,  ayoung  shoot  before  it  expands.)  Tliere 
ore  only  two  varieties,  the  rcU-topped  and 
the  green-topped  ;  tlie  first  is  principally 
cultivate<l.  lliere  arc  a  few  sub-vonetiea 
which  derive  their  names  from  tlie  jJaces  of 
their  growth,  and  ore  only  to  be  distin- 
guished for  superior  size  or  flavour,  which 
they  usually  lose  on  removal  from  their  na- 
tive place.  The  soil  best  suited  to  this  ve- 
getable is  a  block,  fresh,  sandy  loam,  made 
rich  by  the  abundant  odditiou  of  manure ; 
it  shoulil  be  neither  tenacious  from  the  loo 
great  preponderance  of  clav,  nor  too  dry 
from  a  superabundance  of  silica,  but  should 
be  retentive  of  moisture  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  richness.  To  raise  fine  roots  for  hot- 
lieds,  they  may  be  raised  in  a  much  moister 
soil  (Millers  Dictirmary) ;  but  for  natural 
production  this  will  not  answer,  as  such 
plants  are  much  shorter  lived.  The  site  of 
the  beds  shoulil  be  such  as  to  enjoy  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  sun  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  as  free  as  possible  from  the  inilucnco 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  anil,  if  choice  is  alloweil, 
ranging  north  and  south.  The  subsoil  should 
be  ilrv,  or  the  bed  kept  so,  by  being  fnuniled 
on  ru\)bi9h  or  other  material  to  serve  as  a 
drain.  The  space  of  ground  required  to  be 
plonteii  with  this  vegetable  for  tlie  supply  , 
of  a  small  family  is  at  least  eight  rods,  ili^^H 
it  will  be  incapable  of  afliirding  one  hundreds 
heails  at  a  time  (Marslmll  says  six  rods  wiEj 
afford  tliis  quantity),  so  that  part  must  be 
kept  two  or  three  ilays  after  it  is  cut,  espe- 
cially in  ungenial  seasons,  to  allow  timelbr 
the  growth  of  more  to  make  a  suflineTvl 
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number  for  a  disk.  Si.\tccn  rods  will,  in 
peneral,  nflbrd  two  or  three  liundro<l  evpry 
day  in  I  he  hcij^ht  of  the  seaitoii.  To  raise 
pluiit^  the  seed  mny  be  sown  from  iho  middle 
of  February  to  the  bej^nning  of  Ajiril ;  the 
most  iisuiu  time  is  alioul.  the  middle  of 
Alarcli.  llie  best  inod<!  i»  to  in.scrt  them 
by  tlie  dibble,  live  or  six  inehes  apart  and 
an  inch  below  llie  surface,  two  seeds  to  1m; 
put  in  each  hole ;  or  they  may  1>e  sown  io 
drills  made  the  same  distance  asunder,  or 
broadcast.  If  dry  weather,  the  bed  should 
be  refreshed  with  modenite,  but  frctpient 
waterinj^s,  and  it"  sown  a-s  late  aa  April,  shade 
is  required  by  means  of  a  tittle  huium  duriui» 
the  meriilian  of  hot  days,  until  the  soeils 
germinate.  Care  must  be  tiiken  to  keep 
them  free  from  wce<ls,  thmi-ih  this  operation 
should  nevQr  (-ommence  until  the  plants  ore 
well  above  prouml,  which  will  be  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  If  two  plontM  have  arisen  from 
the  some  hole,  the  weakest  must  be  removed 
I  «oon  as  that  point  con  l)e  well  determined. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  as  soon  a.s  the 
stems  are  completely  withered,  they  must 
be  cut  down,  and  well  putrefied  dung  spread 
over  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches  :  this  sen-es  not  only  t-o  increase  the 
▼igour  of  the  plants  in  the  following  year,  but 
I  preserve  tnem  during  the  winter  from  in- 
jury by  the  frost.  About  March  in  tlie  next 
year,  every  other  plant  must  be  tid^en  u]!, 
and  transplant^  mfo  a  bed,  twelve  inches 
apart,  if  it  is  intended  that  they  should  at- 
tain another,  or  two  years'  further  growth, 
'lefore  being  finally  planted  out;  or  they 
nay  be  planted  immediately  into  the  beds 
for  prrjduction.  It  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  plants  may  remain  one  or  two  years 
in  the  seed-bed ;  they  will  even  succeed 
after  remaining  three,  but  if  they  continue 
four  they  generally  fail  :  it  is,  however, 
nearly  certain  that  they  are  best  removed 
when  one  year  old,  for  the  earlier  a  plant 
can  j)0!,sibly  be  removed,  the  more  easily 
does  It  accommodate  itself  to  the  change,  and 

lien  injury  is  it  apt  to  receive  in  the  removal. 

.  8om«  gardeners  sow  the  seed  in  the  beds 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  production. 
This  mode,  too,  has  the  sanctiim  of  Miller. 
The  time  for  the  final  removal  is  from  tlie 
midiUe  of  February  until  the  end  of  March, 
if  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  reason  warm  an<l 
forwonl ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
♦he   Commencement   of  April.      The   plan 

Lwliich  some  jiersons  have  recommended,  to 
Bt  in  autumn,  is  so  erroneous,  that,  as 
eniiilintically   uys,   the   plants  bad 


■1h 


niilinl 
tbrii 


wn  oway.     Mr.  I).  Judd  has 

nentione<l  ( Tnrwi.  Ilort.  Soe.  Lmul^  vol.  ii. 

f  p.  '2S&.)  a  very  dctenuinate  signal  of  the  ap- 

propriat*'  time  for  pUnting,  which  is,  when 
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the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow :  if  i 
earlier,  and  they  liave  to  lie  torpid  for  I 
or  three  month-s  many  of  them  die, 
general  shoot  up  very  weak. 

Iminedmtcly  that  the  buds  bc;gin  U>| 
they  should  be  removed,  and  this  mart 
be  asccrtiiined  by  occasionally  opening  ( 
ground  down  Io  tlie  stool.      A  cuo 
experiment,  tried  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  ( 
to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  would  erji 
one  year  old  asparagus  plants 
moved  even  as  late  as  June.     The  i 
his  plants,  at  the  time  of  removal  in  \ 
ninnlh,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  I '_ 
they  were  remove<l  and  treated  with  i 
greatest  care,  the  earth  being  gently  [ 
round  the  root,  and  water  given  p]«nli 
but  although  tlie  experiment  penbcdr 
ci'cdeil,  for  none  of  them  die<l,  and  altT 
they  surpassed  in  growth  those  left  in  | 
seed-bed  —  so  much   so,    that    they  i 
have  been  cut  from  —  yet  still,   for 
reasons,  we  are  justified  in  conside  ' 
this  must  have  iH^en  tried  under  i 
or  very  favourable  cireomstaiices  i 
seasfin,  and  it  requires  repeated  exp . 
ft-oin  (liflerent  counties  before  tlw  < 
is  confirme<l.  (Caled.   Horl.  Mem^ 
p.  7 1 .)  In  forming  the  beds  for  regiilwl 
duotion,  it  is  customary  to  have  UiMB  1 
or  five  feet  wide.  In  the  first  instaoo^C 
have  three  rows  of  plants,  in  the  lat) 
The  site  of  the  bed  being  marked  I 
usuid  ])mctiee  is  to  trench  the 
sj>a<leii  deep,  ami  then  to  cover  it ' 
rotted  manure  from  six  to  ten  incl 
the  large  stones  being  sorted  out  anil  t 
taken  that  the  dung  lies  at  least  six  I 
below  the  surface.     To   mix  the   ~ 
with  the  soil  eiTectually,  Mr.  D.  Jud 
mentioned,   trenches   his   ground 
deep,  three  times  successively  du 
autumn  or  winter,  at  intervals  of  a  i 
and  then  lays  it  in  ridges  until  waiu_ 
forming  the  work  in  tlie  absence  ofl 
snow  :  he  justly  observes,  that  the  |ii 
tinn  of  tlic  soil  is  of  more  consuqu 
uttvnde<l  to  tlian  all  the  after 
(Traru.  Hort.  Soc.  Lond^  vol.  iL  p.1 
France,  however,  where  the  bem  I 
bratcd  for  the  number  of  years  the]r  c 
in  production,  a  pit  is  dug  five  fewtfatl 
and  the  moulil  that  is  raised  from  iti 
cure  being  taken  to  reject  all 
;ls  small  as  a  filln-rl ;  the  best 
mould  is  laid  aside  for  nukking  np 
The  bed  is  then  formed  as  followi,  T 
at  the  bottom ;  six  inches  deep  nf  i 
manure  —  eight    of  turf,   very 
stones  —  six  of  manure  —  six  of  ■ 
—  eight  of  turf — six  of  very  rotten  * 
eight  of  best  earth  ;  finally,  this  last  Ity 
mould  is  well  incorporated  with  tlie  I 
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u^  ne  bed  ia  then  ready  Tor  tlie 
I  at  the  plsnte.  {Dr.  M'CvUoch.,  in 
H  Sort,  Mem.)  The  planu  biding 
the  *ee(l-bed  carefully  with  a 
(long-fork,  with  us  little 
I  poadble,  they  must  be 
J  even  loeether,  for  the  sake 
'  whilst  ]>Luiting,  the  roots 
C  to  entangle,  and  cause  much 
■d  injiuy  in  futrtiog  them.  They 
t  expoaed  aa  short  a  time  b8  pos- 
lie  air ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  advii- 
Kp  iJieni  until  plauled  in  a  basket, 
da  aaad,  and  covered  with  a  piece 
Ute  mode  of  planting  is  to  form 
nanow  trenches  five  or  six  inches 
a  loot  apart,  cut  out  with  the  spade, 
ide  vtt  each  drill  being  made  per-  I 
r«  and  against  this  the  plants  are  ' 
ecd,  with  their  crowns  one  and  a  ' 
iro  incke*  below  the  surface,  and 
dM*  ■winder:  in  France  eighteen  I 
Bd.  Tbe  roots  must  be  spread  out 
M  farm  of  a  fan,  a  little  earth  iaeing 
)v  each  to  retain  it  in  its  position 
to  TOW  ia  proceeded  with.  If  the 
lis  begun  to  shoot,  it  is  the  practice 
k  to  remoTe  the  sprouts,  and  with 
MiMi  the  planting  is  successfully 
d  aa  bte  as  Julv,  and  if  any  of  those 
b  were  first  planted  they  ore  re- 
I  Ibai  aeaaon.  This  is  a  practice  to 
M  m  much  as  possible,  lor  it  obvi- 
pB  weaken  the  plants,  and  be  par- 

ibliiiumtal  to  such  young  plants, 
•be  oTconveniencc,  one  drill  should 
•t  a  ttme,  and  tbe  plants  inserted 
fttA  csompletcly,  before  another  is 
)kA\  tbe  two  outride  driU.<i  must  be 

ndtea  from  the  side  of  the  bed. 
M  pU&lii^  is  completed  the  bed  is 
btlr  rakea  orer,  and  its  outline  diii- 
■rfced  imu  Care  most  be  had  never 

oe  tbe  beds  —  they  are  formed 
9  render  that  unnecessary — forevery 
•ding  to  consolidate  them  is  injun- 
fmm  tbe  length  of  time  thev  have  to 
I  without  a  poBail)ility  of  stirring 
way  eouiderable  depth,  they  have  a 
fecndenoT  to  have  a  closer  texture 
«efiqal  to  vegetation.  Water  mu>t 
oecanonally  io  drr  weather  until  tbe 
re  eatablished.     The  paths  between 

are  to  be  two  and  a  nuli'  feet  wide. 
Kwt  tbe  year  care  must  be  token  to 
i  beds  clear  of  wec<Is.  In  the  latter 
Pttwber  or  commencement  of  Xo- 
ibe  beds  arc  to  have  their  winter 
:  tbe  alalks  must  be  cut  down  and 
away,  and  the  weeds  hoed  uHf  into 
<*,  earn  being  token  not  ti>  commence 
Ike  atasna  are  at  all  green,  for  if  they 
I  wbflat  in  a  vegetating  state. 


the  roots  are  very  prone  to  ehoot  again,  and 
consequently  are  pronortionably  weakened. 
This  Imbit  might  perhaps  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  assisting  our  forcing  this  esculent : 
cutting  down  tbe  summer-produced  Btcms 
of  such  stools  as  are  intended  for  the  hotbed, 
a  considerable  time  before  they  lose  their 
verdant  colour,  would  give  them  a  natural 
tendency  to  shoot  again,  and  consequently 
assist  the  effect  of  the  artiliciid  heat  em- 
ployed. It  is  generally  recommended  not 
to  add  any  manure  until  the  bed  has  been 
two  or  three  years  in  pro<luction,  and  then 
only  to  apply  it  every  other  year ;  but  I 
consider  it  much  more  rational  to  manure  re- 
gularly every  year  from  the  lime  of  forming 
tbe  bed,  though  in  less  quantity  than  if  done 
every  other  year.  I  put  on  about  two 
inches'  depth  of  well  decayol  hotbed.  By 
this  means  a  continued  and  regular  supply 
of  decomposing  matter  is  ke]>t  u)>,  which  is 
not  BO  perfectly  effecte<l  by  the  usual  nuide ; 
and  from  the  experiments  |)urj)<>seiy  insti- 
tuted by  Miller  we  learn  that,  on  tlie  rich- 
ness of  the  ground  and  warm  ill  of  tlie  season, 
tlie  sweetness  of  usjiaragus  dejiends ;  in  pro- 
portion to  the  poverty  of  tne  soil,  it  ac- 
quires a  strong  flavour.  The  dung  needs 
merely  to  be  mid  regularly  over  the  bed, 
and,  the  weeds,  as  well  as  some  manure,  to 
be  slightly  pointed  iuto  the  paths,  some  of 
the  mould  from  which  must  be  spread  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  over  the  dung  just  laid 
upon  the  beds.  In  France  the  asparagus 
beds  at  .this  seasim  are  covered  with  six 
inches  depth  of  manure  and  four  of  sea-sand 
if  procurable,  otherwise,  of  river-sand  or 
fine  earth.  No  forking  is  rcquireil  ;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  bed  must  be  jmarkt-d  out 
distinctly,  as  they  should  be  kept,  indeed,  at 
all  times.  In  the  enil  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  before  the  plants  l)egin  to  sprout,  the 
rows  are  to  be  stirred  between  to  a  mo<lerate 
depth  with  the  asparagus  fork,  running  it 
slantingly  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  us  the  obieet  is  merely  to  stir  the 
surface  and  slightly  mix  it  with  the  dung. 
Great  care  must  be  token  not  in  the  least 
to  disturb  the  plants.  Some  garileners  re- 
commend that  the  beds  should  only  be  hoed 
again,  so  fearful  are  they  «.>f  the  intuf7 
which  may  be  done  to  the  stixit.-* ;  Imt  if  it 
be  done  carefully  as  above  directed,  the 
fork  is  the  best  implemeut  to  be  cmpUiyed, 
as  by  more  effectually  loosening  the  soil,  it 
is  by  for  the  most  iMrnefieial  in  its  effecU 
upon  the  plants.  This  course  of  cultivatiou 
js  to  be  continuetl  iiiniuully,  but  with  thai 
judicious  moilifieiiliou,  tliat  earth  be  never 
token  from  the  paths  after  the  first  year, 
but  these  merely  be  covered  with  dung, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  slightly  dug  in  ;  or 
every  gardener  must  have  observed,  lUul  Uio 
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f  the  outer  row  extend  into  the  alleys, 

J  consequentlv  destroyed  if  they  are 

dug  over ;  and  rather  than  Uiat  should  take 
place,  the  ImhIs  ahoidd  have  no  winter  co- 
vering, unless  mould  con  bo  obtained  from 
aouiu  other  source,  as  asparagus  dues  not 
geueroUr  suffer  from  froM,  as  if  commonly 
luppoaed.  In  May  the  beds  are  in  full 
production  of  young  shoots,  which  when 
trom  two  to  five  inches  high  are  fit  for  cut- 
iiu)!,  and  as  long  us  the  hciid  continues 
comimcl  and  firm.  Care  must  be  token,  in 
euttmg,  not  to  injure  those  buds,  which  are 
generally  rising  from  the  same  root,  in  va- 
rious gnules  of  successionnl  growth  within 
the  ground.  The  knife  ought  to  be  narrow 
pointed,  the  blade  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  saw-edged :  the  earth  being 
carefully  o[X!ne<l  rounil  the  shoot,  to  observe 
whether  any  others  are  arising,  the  blade  is 
to  be  gently  slipped  along  the  stalk  until  it 
reaches  its  extremity,  where  the  cut  is  to 
be  made  in  a  slanting  direction.  It  almost 
always  oc<.-ur8,  that  the  same  stool  produces 
a  greater  number  of  small  heads  than  largo 
ones,  but  the  latter  only  should  be  cut ;  for 
the  oftener  the  former  are  removed,  the 
more  numerously  will  they  be  rcproduce<l, 
and  the  stools  will  sooner  become  exhausted. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  seed. 
For  the  obtaining  it,  some  shoots  should  be 
marked  and  lefY  in  early  sjjring,  for  those 
which  are  allowed  to  run  up  after  the  season 
of  cutting  is  over  are  selilom  forward  enough 
to  ripen  their  seeds  perfectly.  In  choosijig 
the  snoots  fur  this  purpose,  those  only  must 
be  marked  which  are  the  finest,  roundest, 
and  have  the  closest  heads ;  those  having 
quick  opening  heads,  or  are  small  or  flat,  arc 
never  to  be  lert.  More  ore  to  be  selected  than 
would  be  necessary  if  each  stem  would  as- 
suredly be  fniifful;  but  as  some  of  them 
only  bear  male  or  unproductive  blossoms, 
that  contingency  must  be  allowed  for.  Each 
chosen  shoot  must  be  fastened  to  a  stoke, 
which,  by  keeping  it  in  its  natural  jiosition, 
enables  the  seed  to  ripen  more  perfectly. 
The  seed  is  usually  ripe  in  Septemlx'r,  wh(!n 
it  must  be  collected,  and  letl  in  a  tub  for 
four  or  six  wecka,  for  the  pulp  and  husk  of 
the  berry  to  decay,  when  it  may  be  well 
cleansed  in  water.  The  seeds  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  refuse  floats  and  will  pass 
away  with  the  water  as  it  is  gently  poured 
ofl".  By  two  or  three  washings  tlic  seeds 
will  be  completely  cleansed ;  and  when  per- 
fectly dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  oir, 
may  be  siore<l  for  use.  Some  gardeners 
keep  ihcm  in  the  pulp  until  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, unlcas  njquired  to  be  sent  to  a  dis- 
lonre. 

2'o  force  Atparaeiu.  — Such  plants  must 
uuertc<l  in  liotlieds  as  arc  five  or  six 
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years  old,  and  appear  of  sufficient  il 
to  produce  vigorDus  shoots  :  when,  hfl 
any  old  natural  ground  plantations  i 
tended  to  be  broken  up  at  the  propert 
some  of  the  best  plant?  may  be  seiti 
be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  or  any  opare^ 
of  the  stove  bark-beds.  ^Vhen  moi 
ten  years  old,  they  are  scarcely  wott 
ploying.  To  plant  old  stoobs  for  tk 
forcing  crop,  is,  however,  decidedlf 
ncous ;  for,  as  Mr.  Sabine  remarks,  if 
are  past  production,  and  unfit  to  red 
the  gortlen,  little  con  be  exported  hot 
when  forced.  ITie  first  niantotion  fori 
sliould  lie  made  alwut  the  latter  end  i 
tembcr :  the  bed,  if  it  works  favouroN 
begin  to  produce  in  the  course  of  i 
five  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  dol 
about  tliree ;  each  light  producing  1 
time  300  or  400  shoots,  and  atTon"  ' 
therin"  every  two  or  three  days. 
a  regular  succession,  therefore,  a 
must  be  formed  every  three  or  fotir 
the  last  crop  to  be  planted  in  March' 
early  part  of  April:  tliis  will  coaC 
production  until  the  arrival  of 
ground  crops.  The  last-made  ' 
m  pnxluction  a  fortnight  sooner 
ma<le  about  Christmos. 

The  bed  must  be  substantial,  and 
tioned  to  the  size  and  numU-r  of 
and  to  the  time  of  year — being  coi 
of  stuVjIe  dung,  or  other  matcriaL 
common  mode  of  making  a  hotbed  ist 
follf)wed ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sabine  remaif 

fencrol  appearance  of  force<l  aspon 
)ecember  and  the  two  following  I 
gives  a  sufficient  indication  of  d< 
management.  The  usual  mode  be  on 
en-oneous,  inasmuch  as  that  the  rooti 
plants  come  in  contact  with,  or  are  i 
mass  of  fermenting  matter;  and  tfal 
of  raising  potatoes  practise<l  by  Mr. 
which  will  bt-  hcreoflter  stated,  first  ra( 
the  plan  for  obviating  this  defect,  aa 
been  coufiriued  as  correct  by  tlic  sue 
proctice  of  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  E. 
lis<i.,  of  Brentford,  who,  by  plouti 
asimragus  in  the  tan  of  his  exhausts 
pits,  which  consist  of  eighteen  inchn»' ! 
and  over  that  the  same  dcnili  of  t« 
applying   hot   dung,  smic-  ni 

round  the  sides,  and  thus  k.  _•! 

heat,  produceil  in  five  w^^■k3  mapurt 
fine,  and  by  admitting  as  much  a!r  ; 
sible  during  the  day,  of  such  p>od 
and  so  strong,  as  nearly  to  e<iual  the 
ground  cnips.  It  is  the  K'^t  prad 
plant  the  aj>paragus  in  mould  laid  op 
tan,  which,  or  some  other  [xirous 
indis])on»uble  for  llie  cosy  aduiianioa 
heat  from  the  linings.  The  )>cd  a 
topped  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  Uf 
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i.    It  *  stoaU  fiunil  V  is  to  be  supplied, 

r  foar  ligfau  will  be  sufiieicnt  at  a 

;  tor  >  larger  nx  or  eislit  will  not  be 

\j.     ScTfTal  hundred  plants  may  be 

tad  onder  each,  as  xhvy  muy  be  crowded 

an  at  poawhle  toeetber ;  irom  500  to 

are  ff^hlni  of  being  ii>aert«.-d  uuder  a 

K%kt  fisme,  accoidin^  to  Uieii-  size. 

ilting,   •   Aurow   being  drawn    the 

R  iaBgui  of  the  frnme,  a^aat  one  side 

■be  Snt  row  or  eoui-hc  is  to  be  pluced, 

waa  ■pright,  and  a  litUe  earth  drawn 

tlie  lower  cnilii   ol°  the  roots ;  then 

again  in  the  same  manner,  and 

I  Uuouehout,  it  beins  carefully 

ta  keep  tEeoi  all  regubrly  about 

lA  beluw   Uie  sur&ce :  all  round  on 

^M  «f  iImb  bedi,  tome  moiitt  earth  must 

■uaed  doae  to  the  outside  mots. 

the  bol  15  extensive,  it  will  probably 

.  viuient   beat ;   the   frames  must 

be  comimied  off  until  it  has  be- 

nqgoiar,  oclierwise  the  roots  arc  liable 

dtatouyed  by  being,  a*  it  is  technically 

sd,  teordted  at  iteam-acalded.     When 

mX  haa  beooane  regular  the  frames  may 

oot  bikI  more  earth  be  applied  by  de- 

>*w  fJie  crowns  of  the  plants,  until  it 

«  a  total  tiepth  of  five  or  six  inches. 

■ea  miut  be  kept  open  an  inch  or 

M  kMig  and  as  often  as  possible,  with- 

Vm  ureal  a  reduction  of  temperature 

•a  aa  to  admit  air  freely  and  give 

( to  dK  Tapoari,  for  on  this  depends  the 

tnmnj  ia   flavour  and  appearance  of 

The  beat  must  be  Kept  up  by 

«t  bat  dung,  and   by  covering  the 

Vfcry  ni{^bt  with  mats,  &c.      The 

posture  at  night  should  never  be  below 

bhI  in  the  <Iav  it-  uioximum  at  G2°.    In 

ring,  for  shoots  are  fit  when 

tvolofi'  m  height,  the  finger 

rimab  must  be  thrust  down  into  the 

b  aad  (be  st£iu  broken  off  at  the  bottom. 

cscdleBt  T^etal>le  posaeescs  some  din- 

(  piTiperties.     Its  juice  contains  a  pccu- 

oyataUiaaUe  substiuicc,  which  was  dis- 

trcd  by  Vauquelln  and  Kubii|uet,  and 

by  (b«m  Atparagine.      It  is  hard, 

eolonrlcaa,  and  in  the  form  of  rhom- 

priama:  its  taste  is  nauM-ous.    The 

of  the  plant  is  sometimes  used  on 

CwrtJIMftil  as  a  diuretic ;  but  it  is  rarely 

weacribed  in  England.    M.  Dubois 

baa  aobmittcd  asparagus  berries  to 
dtioBi  and  procure<l  a  s[iirit  from 
•  \j  daatillation,  with  which  he  makes 
Wawlcfrt  linueiir.     {Diet,  det  Drogues  ; 


W.  J^amm  4  Kitrhm  Garden,  81. ;  Mil- 

Dktiottti:         "       .    Ilort.  Soe.   I^nd. 
L  n>--  1  • ;  Dr.  MuccvUoch, 

t.  llcrC  Mem.  Mil.  i.) 

kSFKN  TREE  (Pojndtu  tremuUi.)  This 
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ASPHODEL. 

is  a  branch  of  the  poplar  family,  which  de* 
rives  its  Latin  name  from  the  incessaoM 
trembling  of  its  leaves.  The  Greeks  named 
It  rfpric,  from  ripru,  the  same  as  ttrepi- 
tum  dt>,  to  creak.  The  English  name  is 
from  the  German  e>pe,  which  is  the  general 
name  for  all  poplars.  The  heart-shaix.-d 
leaves  adhere  to  the  twigs  by  a  long  and 
slender  stalk,  tlie  plane  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  leaf,  and  conse<juentIy 
alluw.s  them  a  much  freer  motion  llnin  other 
leaves  that  have  their  planes  parallel  with 
their  stalks.  This,  with  their  cottony  lining 
below,  and  their  hairy  suHiice  above,  cause* 
that  perpetual  motion  and  quivering,  evea 
when  we  cunnot  perceive  by  other  meana 
the  least  breath  of  air  stirring  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  trepidation  is  attended  of 
course  with  a  rustling  noise,  on  which  ac- 
count country  people  often  cidl  it  rattler. 
The  aspen  tree  may  be  planted  so  as  to  or- 
nament large  grounds,  but  its  eflect  is  lost 
when  crowded.  AVTien  it  meets  the  eye  as 
a  fore-ground  to  phuitations  of  fira,  it  has 
both  a  pleasing  and  singular  appearance,  as 
its  folia^  changes  with  the  wind  from  a  sil- 
ver grey  to  a  bright  green ;  for  when  the 
sight  goes  with  the  wind,  it  catches  only  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  which  are  covered 
with  a  pale  floss;  but  when  it  meets  the 
current  of  air,  the  tree  presents  the  upper 
surface  of  its  foliage  to  the  view  :  thus  its 
tints  are  as  changeable  as  its  nature  is  tre- 
mulous. Like  its  relative,  the  poplar,  tliis 
tree  is  of  speedy  growth,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  situation  or  soil,  but  worst  in  clay.  It  is 
cultivated  to  the  greatest  mlvantage  on  such 
as  are  inclined  to  be  moist,  without  having 
much  stagnant  surface  water.  Iti  such  si- 
tuations they  sometimes  grow  to  a  cons'iiler- 
able  size.  It  is  accused  of  impoverishiug 
the  land,  and  its  leaves  are  charged  with 
destroying  the  grass,  whilst  its  numerous 
roots,  whicli  spread  near  the  surface,  will 
not,  it  is  said,  permit  anv  thing  eke  to  grow. 
The  wood  is  extremely  light,  white,  soft,  and 
smooth,  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  tiiuber, 
being  chietly  used  for  making  milk-nails, 
wooden  ;hocs,  clogs,  and  pattens,  &c.  From 
its  lightness  it  might,  however,  probably  be 
used  to  advantage  for  ihe  construction  of 
common  field-gates  The  bark  is  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  beavers,  whilst  the  leaves 
and  the  stalks  form  the  nourishment  and 
birthplace  of  the  tipulaJuniperiruL,  a.  species 
of  long-legged  fly.  The  aspen  tree  wdl  not 
bear  lopping,  like  other  species  of  the  poplar. 
{Phillijm'  Sylva  FUnnfera.) 

A.SPIIODEL.    (Lftt.  Anphodelwi  luteut.y 
Yellow  king's  spear.     This  is  a  very  hand' 
some  perennial,  growing  four  feet  high.     It  ', 
blooms  its  brilliimt  yellow  flowers  in  May, 
June,  and  July  ;  it'  is  raist^  easily  fruvu 


ASS. 


aeed,  gown  npon  a  hot-bed,  and  aficrwards 
multiplied  by  separating  its  root^.  It  likus  a 
good  moist  soil.  The  AtphoiMus  fi»bdotiu  is 
an  annual,  bearing  white  starry  luiwers  with 

5iiq)le  lines  on  the  outside,  and  llowurin;;  in 
uly  and  August.  This  elegant  tiill  pUnt 
grows  so  freely  in  our  gardens  that  we  may 
class  it  among  our  own  productions.  The 
ieayes  are  long  and  narrow.  The  root  is 
composed  of  several  knobs. 

ASS.  (jT.Ane ;  Ger.  Esel;  It  Atiiio;  LaU 
Attnun.)  A  well-known  and  useful  domestic 
animal,  whose  services  might  lie  rendered 
even  still  more  useful  for  various  purposes 
of  husbandry,  if  it  were  properly  tniineu  and 
taken  care  of.  BulTon  has  well  otisci-ved,  llint 
the  ass  is  despised  and  neglected,  only  Ix'cause 
we  possess  a  more  noble  and  jKiwerful  uninml 
in  tlie  horse ;  and  that  if  the  horse  were  un- 
known, the  care  and  attention  which  are  la- 
vished upon  him,  being  transferred  to  hi.* 
now  neglected  and  despised  rival,  would 
have  incrca.«cd  the  size,  and  develope<i  tlic 
mental  qualities  of  the  asg,  to  an  extent  which 
it  wouhl  be  difficult  to  anticijutte,  but  which 
Ea.«t<?m  travellers,  who  have  observed  bolli 
aniiuuU  in  their  native  climates,  and  among 
nations  by  whom  they  are  equally  valued, 
and  the  good  qualitiesof  each  justly  appre- 
ciated, assure  us  to  be  the  fact. 

Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  these 
two  quadrupeds  arc  directly  opposed  in  al- 
nifwt  every  respect.  The  horse  is  i)niud, 
fiery,  and  impetuous,  nice  in  his  ta,<le»,  and 
dehcate  in  constitution  :  like  a  paiu{)ere<l 
menial,  he  is  subje<'t  to  many  diseases,  and 
acquires  artificial  wantu  antl  habits  which 
ore  unknown  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  ass,  on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  pa- 
tient, and  quiet,  and  bears  correction  with 
firmness.  He  is  extremely  hardy,  l>olh  with 
n-gard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
food,  I'ontenting  himself  with  the  most  harsh 
and  disagreeable  herbs,  which  other  animals 
will  scarcely  touch.  In  the  choice  of  water 
he  is,  however,  very  nice ;  drinking  only  of 
that  which  i«  [lerfcclly  clear,  and  at  brooks 
with  which  ho  is  acijuaiuted. 

This  animal  is  verj-  serviceable  to  poor 
cottagers,  and  those  who  are  not  able  to 
buy  or  keep  horses ;  especially  where  they 
live  near  heaths  or  commons,  the  barrcncst 
of  which  will  keep  the  ass,  who  is  contented 
with  any  kind  of  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
dry  leaves,  stalks,  thistles,  briars,  chalT,  and 
any  sort  of  straw.  Aniniab  of  this  sort  re- 
quire very  little  looking  after,  and  sustain 
lalxiur,  hunger,  and  thirst,  beyond  rao.<t 
other*,  They  arc  seldom  or  never  sick ; 
and  endure  lunger  than  most  other  kinds  of 
aiiiitials.  They  may  Ik-  inadc  u.scful  in  hus- 
bandry to  plough  light  limds,  to  carry  bur- 
don*,  to  draw  m  mills,  to  fetch  water,  cut 
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chaS,  or  any  other  similar  purpotes. 
are  also  very  serviceable  in  many  ca 
their  milk,  which  is  excellent  for  those  vl 
have  Buflered  from  a(nite  disease*,  and  0 
much  weakened ;  and  they  might  ha  at  nuM 
more  advantage  to  the  farmer,  were  ikif 
used,  as  they  are  in  forei^  countries,  tut  th 
purpose  of  breeding  mules. 

The  subjugation  of  the  a»  appew%  flvi 
the  records  of  the  Bible,  to  have 
that  of  the  horse ;  and  we  infer 
same  authority,  that  this  subjugation  i 
place  prior  to  that  of  the  dog. 

The  structural   differences 
horse  and  the  ass  are  trifling ;  perh^wl 
on  which  the  very  different  tones  eia* 
by  the   voice  depends  is  one  of  the  i 
striking.     In  all  other  essential  poio 
organisation  of  the  horse  and  ass  is  t' 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Icng 
of  the  a.Hs,  their  form,  size,  and  pr 
in  a  wild  state,  they  differ  but  litll 
sequently,    they   possess    conditions 
favourable  to  the  iiitdtiplicatiou  uf  I 
than    those  afibrded   by  any   other 
allied  animals.     The  ass  is,  pro|)erly  t 
iiig,  a  mountain  animal ;  his  hoofs  ue] 
and  furuisheil  with  eitremely 
leaving  a   holKiw  in  the  centre, 
means  he  is  enabled  to  tread  witb^ 
curity  on  the  slijjjKTy  and  precipil 
hills  and  precipices.     The  hoot  oft 
on  the  ccmlrarv,  is  round  and  nctsriy 
underneath,  and  we  accorditigly  lind  ' 
is  most  serviceable  in  level  countries;  | 
indeed  experience  has  taught  us  thai  I 
altogether  unfitted  for  crossing  rockjl 
steep  mountains.    As,  however,  tb<*  i 
minutive  size  of  the  ass  rendered  iki 
paratively  less  important  as  a  beast  «/1 
then,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  earlr  <1( 
a  nieiuis  of  remedying  this  detwt,  by  i 
ing  the  horse  and  ass,  and  thus 
an  intermediate  animal,  uniting  tb 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  jiati 
telligencc,  and  sure-foote^lness  of  the  < 

The   varieties    of   the   ass   in   cuu 
favourable  to  their  developement  ar«  £ 
In  Guinea  the  as.sc«  are  large,  and  in  i 
even  excel  the  native  horses.     Th«  i 
Arabia  (savs  Chardin)  are  perhapa  ibcl 
somest  animals  in  the  world  ;  their  o 
smooth  and  clean  ;  they  («rry  the  head] 
vatetl,  and  have  fine  and  well  I'ormcd  I 
which  they  throw  out  graceAUly  in  wa 
or  galloping.      In   Persia,   alstk,   Otej 
finely  fonned,  some  beins  even  ttaltkju 
mucD  used  in  draught  ana  carrring  I 
while  otliers  arc  more  lightly  prOft 
and  used  for  the  soildle  by  penooaofq 
frequently  fetching  the  urea  MOB 
livrcs ;  and  being  taught  a  kind  of  • 
bling  pace  ore  nchly  caporiaoaed,  I 


tj    the   ricli   and    luzurioiu   nobles. 

u,  on  the  contrary,  the  asa  unlbrtu- 

exhitnu  •  stunted  gniwtli,  and  ap- 

mther  to  vegetate  as  a  sickly  exotic, 

t  riot  in  the  laxnriant  eujoyincnc  of 

tthehorte. 

j;.n«.»t  of  tKe  ass,  as  far  as  ther  are 

bear  a  gtaeni  reaembhuice  to  thoitc 
tone.  A«  he  ia  more  exposed,  how- 
od  left  to  live  in  a  state  more  ap- 
iw  to  tbat  which  nature  intended,  he 
t  aiaeBaea.  Thosie  few,  however,  are 
■■Acd  to  than  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
t  (be  reterinarr  practitioner  to  ex- 
>  tbis  useful  and  patient  onunal  the 
ot  hia  art,  in  common  with  those  of 
linaljL  lie  a«  i«  seldom  or  never 
I  with  Termin,  probablr  from  the 
■  af  its  akin.  {Blahte'*  £ncyc.  Rural 
I 

CSSED  TAXES.  The  anesaed 
«  eoUccted  under  the  provigions  of 
;.3.  c99^  43  G.3.  c.  1 50.,  and  43 

161.,  and  SVic.  c.  17.  By  these, 
■onen  are  appointed  fur  the  col- 
tf  till  D(\  tajccii,  who  must  have  a  cer- 
iKtctiOB,  and  any  two  of  whom  can 

2AaU  dect  an  aaaistant  or  clerk; 
iMne  tbeir  precepts  for  the  cle<-(ion 
fc  amitman ;  such  a^senors,  previous 
If,  are  to  take  an  oath  to  r>rin<;  in 
■■o^naitB  on  oath,  on  or  liefore 
L  ta  Mcb  year ;  and  are  liable  to  a 
r  tf  aot  occeediiig  20/.  for  refusing 


I  or  inapeetors  may  be  appointed 

Lnrda  of  the  Tres-sury,  who  may 
mt,  gtring  notice  to  the  party  sur- 
I,  laniiig'  fuch  notice  at  his  usual 
f  ■bmle  Such  surveyor,  however, 
■D  knowingly  or  wilfully  throuf;h 
■ader>rBte,  or  omit  to  charge  any 
tr  fottxta,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
k  vexatiuuB,  and  illegal  practices  in 
CBtion  of  hia  office,  .•ball  for  every 
iata  far^t  100/.,  and  be  diiichargcd 
» enqJojnient  Persons  surcharged 
pMi,  on  riving  ten  days'  notice  to 
ir;  bat,  in  default  of  such  notice, 
MMent  must  W  conGmied.  Stir- 
Bb  attend  to  support  surchai^e, 
^■rney  or  cr>uni!ol  can  be  beard  for 
IMt'*  eitbrr  rini  roc*",  or  by  writing ; 
•  ddarmination  of  the  comuiiitiiioners 
Persons  giving  false 
Elh«iD.  are  iruilty  of  iKjrjury. 
^•iSdrain  in  iK-liiuli  of  pay- 
fwarrant,  and  sell  Uie  distress. 
brought  agiiiiist  any  col- 
Ir  (Mker  ottcer  in  pursuance  of  this 
t  neatth'a  notice  mu>t  previously  be 
tander  af  amcnd«  innv  l>e  given ;  and, 
wt  biare.  the  plaJntilT  will  have  to 

m 


Say  treble  costs,  and  the  collector  musl  be 
efended  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

By  the  3  Vtrt.  c.  17.,  an  addltlaaal  lini  per  cent,  b  to 
be  aildtftl  to  the  iiibjolnrd  amount  of  the  uieii«d  t«xe«. 
But  ihli  .\cl  "  khall  not  extend  lo  charfr  an/  iwraon 
with  dul)-  wilh  mpoct  of  any  wlndowi  or  lifhu  which 
•uch  pcrion  thall  hare  nade  or  opened  lian  the  ith  of 
April,  1834." 
AlxuaiAL  B«Aaii<c<.  £  ,, 

Prrimu  uiiof  armorial  beartnfi,  and  keeping  a 
carrUro  .  .  .  .  .  »    g 

Not  keeping  carrtaffo,  tmt  paying  window  duty    .  I    4 

feruina  not  keeping  carriage,  or  paying  for  win. 
dowi  -  .  .  .  .  -Oil 

CAftaucEji  WITH  roua  Whikli. 
PaivATi  CaauAOta. 

No.  Each  Carriage. 

I  -  .  <    0    0 

1  -  -  G  10    0 

a        .        .         7  0  0 

Jt  «. 

Carriagea  kept  to  ti«  let  for  hire  with  poat  honea, 

each »» 

If  drvwn  by  one  horae,  each  .  •  4  10 

Carrlaget  let   by  coacbmakera  without  horaea, 
each  .  -  •  -  .  -.60 

Caniatci  vifk  tiro  urhfeU. 
Each  carriage  .  -  •  *  .  J    A 

Ditto  dnwn  by  two  or  mort*  honei  or  inulea      .4  10 
littmcrd  itttiri  by  I  IF.  4.  c.U. 

Four.wheeled  carrlaget  with  wheeli  of  Ie»i  dia. 
meter  than  thlrtr  Inchea,  drawn  by  poole*  or 
mulea  above  twelve  handt  and  not  above  thlr. 
teen  handa  In  height,  e«ch  .  .  .  a    a 

Etempt.  —  Carriage!  with  lets  than  four  wheelt,  not 
kent  for  hire  or  profit  (except  for  the  conveyance  at 
pr1«oneri  or  pauper»),  and  drawn  by  ono  horae  only, 
provided  that  the  iirlcc  of  sucb  rarrlage  thall  not  exceed, 
or  at  any  time  have  cKceedtfd,  the  sum  of  31/. ;  every  lucli 
carriage  muat  have  the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  occu* 
patlon  vt  the  owner,  painted  lo  ttrmlght  line*. 

Carrlagea  not  lei  for  hire,  with  leta  than  four  wheels, 
of  a  diameter  uoder  ao  indiea,  drawn  by  ponloa  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  band^ 

£   t. 
Duct.  —  Every  greyhound  •  -  *    1    0 

Every    hound,  pointer,  aettlng^log,    apanlel, 
lurcher,  or  terrier  j  and  for  every  dog  where 
two  or  more  are  kept,  of  whatever  denomln. 
atlon  the  tame  may  be,  except  grevhoundl  -    0  14 
El  cry  tither  dog,  where  only  one  it  Kept  -OS 

Pertout  compounding  for  their  houndt  .  3G    0 

Excmptiimt,  —  Don  only  uted  In  the  care  of  theep  or 
cattle.  If  not  of  the  deacrlptlont  rhartreable  with  the  do- 
Uet  of  ]/.  and  14t. :  and  dogt  under  tlx  monlhi  old. 
Cant  CBKTiricATBa.  £    t.  d, 

If  a  tervant  to  any  peraoo  charged  with  duty 

In  retpect  of  tuch  tervmnt         .  -       .15    0 

If  tuch  perton  thall  not  tie  a  tervant  at  above  a  13    6 
Ever}-  other  perton  urlng  a  dog,  or  killing 
game       .  .  .  .  ..3  13    6 

HAIRHOWbRK  .  .  .  -.136 

HoRtn  for  riding,  or  drawing  carriage* : 


4 


No. 

Each  Horte, 

No. 

Each  Horte. 

£    ».    d. 

£    ».    d. 

1 

1     a   9 

8 

f    19    9 

2 

a    7  a 

9 

3      0    9 

3 

3    1}    3 

to 

3      3    6 

4 

2    IIS    0 

II 

3       3     <• 

b 

2     15    'J 

Vt 

3      3    G 

6 

2     IS    0 

13 

3      3    9 

1       7 

2     19    9 

14 

^     a   9 

£    ..    d. 

Bacv-borto.  »Mh  -  -  .  .  a  10    0 

Hone  let  for  hire  not  paying  pott-hone  duty. 

each  -  -  -  •  *!12 

Horte  rode  by  bulchert  In  trade,  each  "  I  ,11    2 

Where  two  only  ke|>t.  the  tecond        -  -  0  10    » 

Horte  for  riding,  not  exceeding  the  height  ol 

1.1  handt.  eacR  -  •  ■  ,"  '     '     " 

Krnwpt.  — Hi.rtet  uied  In  huibandry,  or  by  market 
gardenert  In  butlneat. 

Horte  uted  for  the  purpoie  of  riding,  or  for  drawing  a 
carriage,  not  chariteable  with  duty. 

Horte  uicd  for  tiding  by  ballllT.  ihepherd,  or  herdtman, 
where  only  one  tuch  horte  It  kept, 
florte  utetl  for  Ming,  or  drawing  a  uirlii(e,  »'* 
I. 


charfeible  with  dutf,  hy  a  rlergryniAn  flacliutinf  dUMm- 
teth) ;  pfrton  kpcphi^  only  one  kuvU  liorkc,  ana  inroma 
Aruinp  frum  hli  e-ci-li-siaillcal  «}>f>ulntint!at  or  otherwtM*, 
aD«l<'r  r^>/.  iKT  wiiiuin. 

lloriTi  kppt  hj  pofltmuten  nuj  be  uiM  In  hutbandry, 
And  drawing  fuel,  miumre,  cofd  or  foddrr,  free  from 
duty. 

11((n«i:i>rjhLEH«fKercl(lngUtobusioe«» within BUli  £    ». 

of  Mortality 'ii    0 

El«9«here U  10 

Window*  : 


Kii.or 

Wlndowa. 

Dutjr  Ywlr 

Vo.el 
Wlndowi. 

Oalj  Ytu\f. 

£    f.    <l. 

£   t.    (t 

0     l»     (1 

S» 

1      i    9 

1       0    0 

!ft 

7     13    3 

1       7     0 

IS 

R      1    9 

1     1&    1 

17 

1    ID    0 

1(9 

H 

8     l»    6 

*    11    > 

» 

9      7    0 

a    0  » 

W 

9     l»    3 

3      9    0 

II 

10    a  D 

1    17    C 

» 

10    11    3 

4      6    0 

33 

11      0    8 

4     14    3 

34 

11      9    0 

»      1    9 

3ft 

II     17    3 

10 

ft    II    3 

3« 

11      S    9 

11 

ft    19    « 

»7 

11  14  a 

n 

«     a   0 

311 

13      1    R 

n 

6    16    « 

» 

13    II     1) 

S^empttomM,  —  Dairies  and  cheeM-roomi.  if  oot  uiod 
to  kleep  In,  and  "  dairy  and  cl)ee««-room  "  is  painted  over 
duor.  Whidowi  In  a  farm-buuke  occupied  by  tenant 
at  rack'tent  leti  than  UOO/.  per  annum;  a  fami-houie 
occupied  by  tko  owner  or  tenant  of  a  fann,  of  yearly  value 
under  lOOl.  per  aouum.  If  the  owner  of  furh  fann-boufto 
hai  not  a  yaarly  tucome  exceeding  100/.  from  any  other 
•cure*. 

Gla«i  doon,  or  llght<  over  doort,  are  wlndowi,  and 
wlodowi  of  oQt-hounei.  A  window  lighting  two  roomi, 
In  two  fniniei,  to  pay  ai  two  wlndowt. 


Skbvaiits.  In  the  raparllv  of  footman,  coachman. 
Mjy,  or  helper  In  tl 
man,  vh(pper  In,  or  othor  male  lervant. 


Mable-twy,  or  helper  fn  the  »tAble«,  gardvnei 


I.  wrooni, 
■r,  bttUU- 


Ho. 

Euh 
S«rf«nt. 

Vo. 

Baeh 

S«mol. 

1 

1 
4 

£    I.    rf. 
1       4    0 
1     II     0 
1     13    0 
13    6 

6 

r 

8 

£    1.    d. 
19    0 
1    II     6 
1    11    S 
1    in   0 

Bachirlon  pay  It  cxtn  tor  earh  trmuit. 

S«.*Mjitf.  —  Any  male  •rrruit,  occailonall}'  ttniulnjred 
by  pTton  rMldlng  In  parUh  In  which  ■crvont  thall  have 
l«jial  MCtlpment  t  U  web  len'aut  ihall  not  hava  atuiued 
Ihr  agr  at  Itt  ytuira. 

ASTER.  (Lat.  AtterchinenMU,BtarwOTt.) 


A  beautiful  nnnuul  pbuit-,  cT'iwin^  fit 
to  two  i'ect  in  height.  It  is  «  nd 
Cliina,  from  which  cause  it  is  knowan 
fauMliar  tiirm  of  China  aster.  It«  bii 
variegated  flowers  blow  in  Augun  ad 
teiuber ;  indeed,  they  ore  only  banMi 
the  setting  in  of  frost.  Ther  are  ni 
teed  gown  in  a  hotWd  in  spring,  aiid  | 
out  into  borders  and  bc<lrt,  when  the 
have  acquired  five  or  dix  leavea.i 
like  a  good  rich  8oil.  Plant  each  m^ 
inches  distant  from  esu\i  other,  a*  tM 
bmnc'h  out  in  every  direction  if  tb4 
suihciently  light  and  rich.  The  Cliili 
is  a  very  important  and  gay  floweM 
garden.  H 

ASTRINGENT.  {AOringo,  Ld 
farriery,  a  term  applied  tu  sucJi  renal 
have  the  profxjrty  of  constringing  or  I 
the  imrt». 


1)11 


A^rMOSPHERE.     The  name  gfl 

tlie  clastic  invisible  fluid,  which,  to  fl 
siderable  height,  surrounds  our  globej 
composed  chiefly  of  two  simple  orf 
eomjK>sed  gases,  viz. 

Azote,  or  nitrogen  -  7J 

Oxygen 


It  contains,    also,  about  ^tf**' 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fii 
coiisideruble    portion    ul    a<|ucou* 
(which  is  always  the  most  cunsidei) 
amount  in  dry  weather),  and  occid 
foreign  gubstJinccs.  (Sec  .Vjeboutk^ 
average  proportion  iu  which  thcM 
the  atmosphere  are  — 

Air        -  ... 

Watery  vapour 

Carbonic  acid  gai 


11 


{Thamnmt  Chem.  voL  iiL  181.) 


MoirmLT  Atmosphericaj.  Omebvatioki. 


Im.      rtk. 


On. 


Bmramrtrr,  aroragf  UM'ao  ) 
belffbc  In  d«greea       -  3 
Mifbnt 

Tki  I  iw  janifr,       arcTuv^ 

fnrao    tMn|ieratur«  ln> 

iwcma  .J 

Hifhcit 

Loveat 

AmAij^  mm  all   qoantlty  In 

KntfOTaUm  of  tank 

InrliM  (maaii) 
tVmt»  In  day t; 

Korth 

Ngrth-nut 

r.ait 

Xoiilh 
SaaUi->Nt 

KoWli-tat 
UtJ 


IB-MX  jlO-OS? 

io-m 


JO'MOSO-770 


'  falj 
inj 
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II' 
I -4113 

0-413 


»-iro 

at- 

33- 

U' 

o-T4e 

O-Tl 


liTO 

a-9 

36- 
»4- 
1-440 

l'4ail 


a-Mi 

SO-IMO 
«9-* 


»•«  MMK  IflT* 
iO-IM  Kh4W  n-iot  »«■» 


1 


1 


74- 
»■ 

I7M 

1-190 

jl 
? 

a 


»l«0 

34' 

TO- 
SS- 

I'SM 
0-3M 

a 
4 

J' 

I 


»HI 

l«>-41« 
iMIOi»-4IO 


Ml 

w 
n- 

ID 

3-roD 
ft 

? 

4 
I 

t« 
ft 


31-       CI-* 


7C- 
41- 

|-M« 

I- as 

I» 

1 
4 

i 


u- 

41- 
t-43S 

3-317 

i» 


•T-i 

Te- 
st- 

»it* 

* 
4 

4 
i 
( 

( 
• 


•^40 


i-4a 

s 

P 


BritiA 


AbmJ 


ATROPHY. 

I  ■  rerj  <i  utifll  office  with  r^ard 
rawtkof  pUnta.  (See  Ga«e8,  TUEiK 
VMUcrATKn.)  The  comfKR^itioD  of 
Mphere  i*  aJwarii  the  some,  although 
leen  analyved  when  obtained  from 
tt  devmtod  mountalna,  the  lowest 
,  fron  crowded  citJea,  uid  the  sur- 
Iha  ooeui,  in  all  winds,  and  in  all 
'tbelMarameter.  I  tiuu  been  searched 
by  Liebig  anil  other  able  chembts, 
OHDOiua  which  it  has  be«n  siip[H»c<l 
iB,aldioiigli,  from  some  ver)-  incon- 
eipcrimmt*,  it  has  been  suppotied 
mtaem.  {OrganieChem^Ti — 7G.) 
QPUY.  In  forrierr,  a  morbid 
and   emaciation,   attended  with   a 

•  of  itrcBsth  in  animals. 

klNT.  Among  farriers,  significr'a 
r  korl  in  a  horde's  leg,  proceeding 
otn  a  Uinr  or  froui  on  over-reach. 
node  of  cure,  where  the  skin  is  newly 
I  bjr  B  blow  or  over-reach,  is  to  re- 
H  won  aa  poaaible,  and  keep  it  close 
I  intn  »MJ  extraueuu9  matters,  by 

Por  some  other  eonve- 
ease  of  wind-galls,  the 
e  recourse  to  embro- 
Umt  kind,   and  slight 

BSUANTS.     In  farriery,  are  such 

•  at  Iftgcn  the  cohesion  of  the  fluid, 
of  the  bodies  of  oniniuls. 

A  term  applied  to  a  brceil 
povwa* 
In  banetnanahi|>,  a  pace  in  a 
nd  a  gallop. 
\' .    (^uc6'o,  Lat.) 
uiuuK  ui  ui^iKiaing  of  pro[ierty 
M  tte  dn«  of  Borne.    These  con- 
d^lke  wond  in  this  way  parted  with 
If  of  tbeir  enemies.    Soles  of  goods 
ioa  are  within  the  (•tatutc  of  frauds, 
%  T.  Scolr/Ulil,  4  D.  &  H.  see.,  and 
m,  WaOrr  v.  Cotutublc,  1  B.  &  1>.306. 
lericd   uixm  goods   sold   by 
are  not  cuargeil  accnrdin";  to 
IfanH  aeale.     Sbo<-p's  wool  of  ISritish 
•old  tat  the  benefit  ol'  llie  growers, 
M  to  an  anction  duty  of  2/^.  fur  every 
te  prrhaiH'  money.    By  the  4o  G.  3. 
idl^  of  7c{.  in  the  pound  is  psysible 
IMtr-T"*  of  any  sale  by  auction,  iif 
_— ^.    :..   ....^i,_^;..,,  or  reversion,  in 

leasehold  estates, 
•^f  :  iihures  ill  the 
■  Lirtcred  com- 
.-!  in  any  of  the 
flops  or  vessels. 
mU  IWrniturp,  pirturi'M,  l»K>ks,  and 
kiada  of  pcnonul  pruixTty ,  are  inude 
la.  in  tbe  pooml.  ^l;lIly  exeejilioiis 
*cn  liiaiU  rij  the  Icijiflut  urc,  when 
w  liiaaa  dnocs-     Thus  piece  goods, 


ptit  tit  earporui' 
iBvcniaonrr  in:' 
Aokda  i   and   of 


!• 


wove  or  fabricated  in  this  kingdom,  which 
shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity, 
us  token  from  the  loom,  and  in  loU  of  the 
price  of  2W.  ami  ujjwards,  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  duty.  The  same  ex- 
emntion  extends  to  the  produce  of  the  whale 
and  seal  fisheries,  elephonU'  teeth,  palm  oil, 
drugs,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of 
dyers ;  mahogany  and  other  woods  used  by 
cabinet  makers ;  and  all  goods  imwirted  by 
way  of  merchandise  from  any  of  the  British 
American  colonies,  the  some  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  ol^sudi 
colony,  and  sold  by  the  original  importer 
within  12  mouths  fixnu  the  time  of  import- 
ation. Neither  is  any  duty  chargeable  upon 
property  sold  by  order  of  the  courts  of 
chancery  or  exchequer;  nor  on  any  sale 
made  by  the  Kost  India  or  Iludson  s  Bay 
comjiany  ;  nor  by  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  custom,  excise,  or  any  other  government 
board  of  commissioners. 

In  like  manner,  sales  made  by  the  sherifl* 
for  the  bene£t  of  civditors  in  execution  of 
judgment,  and  bankrupt's  efferts  sold  by 
assiffiioes,  arc  not  held  liable  to  the  payment 
of  auction  duly  ;  which  last  siieties  of  ex- 
emption are  mode  upon  the  prmei|ile  of  not 
aggravating  their  lo.sses  to  innocent  suf- 
ferers. For  the  same  reason,  goods  damaged 
by  fire,  or  wrecked  and  stranded,  which  ore 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  insurers,  are  not 
charged  with  duty.  Wood,  coppice,  tho 
produce  of  mines  and  quarries,  cattle,  com, 
stock,  or  produce  of  land,  may  be  sold  by 
auction  free  of  duty,  while  tney  continue 
ou  Uie  lands  producing  the  some.  In  case 
the  sale  of  an  estate  be  declared  void, 
through  defect  of  title,  the  duty  that  has 
been  paid  may  be  claimed  again,  witliin 
tliree  mouths  after  the  time  when  the  defect 
has  been  discovered. 

Putting  in  pajxTS  at  a  meeting,  or  tender, 
with    an    understanding    that   the   highest 
sum  marked  on  the  paiier  shall  be  the  pur- 
chaser, is  a  sale  under  tne  1 7  G.  3.  c.  SO.,  and 
19  G.  3.  c.  56.   (  TJ  n/*fr  v.  Advocate  Gem-ral, 
1  Uowling,  1 U .  Hixv.  Taulor,  1 3 Price, 636.) 
Coiulitiotm  of  Sule.  —  The  conilitioiis  of  a 
sale  by  auction,  printed  and  pasted  up  under 
the  auctioneer's  box,  where  he  declares  mcn:ly 
that  the  conditions  are  as  usual,  is  sufficient 
notice  to  purchasers  (Metnurd  v .  Aldridge, 
3K6pinns»e,  271.);  but  the  verbal  declara- 
tions of  tho  auctioneer  at   the  sole  are  not 
I  a<hnis.sible  in   evidence    to    contradict    the 
I  printci]  conditiiins  (O'haiinu  \.  Erharl,  1  II. 
'  Blaekstone,  280.) ;  or  as  to  the  parcels  or 
nuulilies  of  the  lota  (Shelton  v.  Livhu,  2  C.  & 
J.  411.);  or  to   amend   false  •statement   or 
title.     (Bradshtiw  v.  Beitnet,  5  C.  &  P.  48.) 
A  bidder,  under  the  usual  conditions  that 
the  highest  bidder  shuJI   be  the  ^mrcViawr^ 
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may  retract  his  bidding  at  any  time  before 
the  fall  of  the  hammer.  (Pnyne  v.  Cate, 
3  T.  K.  148.)  And  if  the  same  person  is  de- 
tliu-od  the  bigliest  bidder  for  several  lots,  a 
distinct  contract  arises  for  each  lot.  (Em- 
mernon  v.  Heelei,  2  Taunton,  28.  HootJi  v. 
Dormer,  1  N.  &  M.  667.)  If  a  person,  by 
liny  statement  or  other  means,  prevents 
other  persons  from  bidding  against  him  at  a 
sale,  he  cannot  comjK'l  the  delivery  of  the 
lot,  even  though  he  has  paid  a  de[i<»il. 
(FiUler  V.  Abruhutiui,  GMiwre,  ai6.)  If  a 
person  employs  puffers  at  a  sale,  he  must 
announce  it,  or  else  the  sale  is  void 
(  Whee/er  v.  Collier,  M.  &  M.  125.  Houmrd 
V.  Castle,  6  T.  K.  642.  Crowder  v.  Austen, 
3  Bingham,  368.  liramleij  v.  AU,  3  W-iey 
jun.,  624.  Rex  v.  Marsh,  3  Y.  &  J.,  331.) ; 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  one  bntui  fitle 
bid  to  prevent  the  Tot  goinf'  below  a  cK-rlain 
price.  {SmUh  v.  Clarke,  12  Ve*ey  jun.,  477.) 
But  the  agent  for  the  vendor  cannot  bid 
for  the  purchaser.  (Twiiiinff  v.  Morrice, 
2  Bro.  C.  C.  82«.)  The  owner's  putting 
up  certain  loLi  at  certain  prices,  does  not 
render  it,  if  there  are  no  bidders,  liable  to  tlie 
auction  duty  (CVimo  v.  Crisp,  3  East.  337.)  ; 
this,  however,  was  iloubted  in  Walker  v. 
AdDneate  Oenerul,  1  Dowling,  115.),  but  the 
auction  duty  becomes  payable  thoujih  thesale 
is  im[ierfe<-t..  (Jones  v.  Aa7incy,  13  Price, 76.) 
The  average  annual  value  of  go<xl3  subject 
to  duty  whirh  were  sold  by  auction  in  the 
10  vciiTS  ending  with  183.S,'wag  7,556,7.32/., 
yielding  an  average  annual  net  revenue  of 
260,293/.  An  auctioneer  must  take  out  an 
annual  license,  renewable  on  the  5th  July 
in  every  year,  and  for  which  he  pays  5/.  He 
must  also  enter  into  a  btmd,  with  .sufficient 
sureties,  to  deliver  to  the  officers  of  excise, 
within  accrtiiinpcriod,  a  true  and]>artii-ular 
Bceount  of  every  sale  hehi  by  him,  antl  to 
pay  the  amount  of  auction  duty  accruing 
therefrom ;  28  days  Ixnng  alloweil  li>r  this 
pur|K>8e,  within  tlie  limits  of  the  chief  office 
of  excise  in  Lon<lon,  and  six  weeks  beyond 
those  limits.  Two  days"  notice  prior  to  a 
sale  being  held  must  be  given  within  the 
limits  of  the  chief  office,  and  three  days 
when  iK'yond  tliat  jurisdiction.  Thimgh 
bound  to  take  care  of  goofls  entrusted  to 
him  for  side,  ho  is  not  liable  for  inevitable 
accidents.  {MiJthyy,  Christie,  1  Esp.  340.) 
If  he  has  notice  that  the  gixxls  he  is  about 
to  tell  <lo  not  liclong  (»  his  principal,  he  is 
]ier»mally  liable  if  he  continues  to  sell,  for 
thu  produce  of  the  sale.  (HunJacre  v. 
Stemirt,  3  Esp.  103.)  lie  u  alio  (icraonally 
li;iMn  if,  in  M'lling  goods,  he  deviates  from 
iho  strict  Il-IIit  of  the  conditions.  {Jimei  v. 
.Xtiniiri/,  13  I'ricu,  16,)  If  he  is  dinvled 
merely  not  to  nell  umier  a  certiiin  price,  he 
may  knock   the   lot   i|r)wn  to  the   highest 
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bidder ;  but  if  he  is  directed  to  pt 
up  at  a  certain  price,  then  be  is  p 
liable  if  he  neglects.  (liexweU  r. 
Cowper,  393.)  He  cannot  purch* 
tate  lie  is  employed  to  sdj.  The  ' 
Chancery  set  aside  a  nile  under  I 
cuuistonces,  after  a  lapse  of  1 3  yean 
V.  Cimrl,  1  Daniel,  301.)  He  m«i 
the  price  of  the  lot  sold,  though  tj 
belong  to  another  ]X!rson.  ( Wii 
MiUington,  1  U.  Blackstonc,  81.) 
purchaser  may  sot  olT  a  debt  owinj 
ny  the  owner  of  the  lot*.  {Coppin  v, 
7  Taunt.  237.  Coppin  v.  Craig, 
243.)  The  auctioneer  Is  bound  tor 
deposit  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  til]  ' 
chase  is  complete,  and  it  is  asc«r<< 
whom  the  money  belongs.  (Onq) 
terid^e,  1  M.  &  It.  614.)  The  nu 
auctioneers'  licenses  issued  in  Eoj 
1824,  was  2939;  in  183.3,  3040. 

AUGIITENPART  L.V>'I)S. 
cicnt  kind  of  tenure,  or  condition 
in   which   it    lies   in   a   sort   of  r 
manner.     .Some  remains  of  it  arc  i 
with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotli 

AlCJRE,  BOKING.  An  implel 
Ijorjng  inlo  the  soil.  An  augreof  tl 
kind,  when  niailc  of  a  large  size,  a 
difTerent  pic<'es  to  fix  on  to  each  oti 
bo  very  usefully  applied  to  try  the  I 
the  under  soil,  the  ili.s<'overing  spril 
drawing  olT  water  from  lands,  &c.  ! 
to  accomplish  the  first  piirjKise,  lhr« 
will  be  necessary ;  the  first  of  thci 
three  feet  hmg,  the  second  six, 
third  ten.  Their  diameters  should 
an  inch,  and  their  bits  large,  and  cs 
bringing  ii]i  jinrt  of  the  soil  they 
An  iron  huuilJc  shouhl  lie  dwA  cr( 
lo  wring  it  into  the  earth,  from  wbi 
instrument  must  Ik'  drawn  up  as  ot 
has  pieree<l  a  new  depth  of  about  tu 
in  order  to  cleanse  the  bit,  and  i 
soil. 

AUGRE.  DRAINrNG. 
employcil  for  the  purposes  of  I  _ 
botloins  ofilrains  or  other  plaeea, 
lo  discover  an<l  let  off  water.  It  \ 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  aaw 
coal  or  other  subterraneous  minerd 
iiugre,  shell,  or  wimble,  as  it  il  T 
colled,  for  excavating  the  anrth  o 
through  which  it  pa-wi^i,  is  general 
two  and  a  half  lo  three  and  a  half  il 
diameter;  the  hollow  i)art  of  it  i 
four  inches  in  li"iii;lh,  and  i-oniitnicl« 
in  llie  shajie  of  the  wimble  used  by' 
trrs,  only  tho  sidi-s  of  tho  shell  earn 
to  one  another.  The  rods  are  made 
rale  pieces  of  four  feet  long  oacK,  ik 
into  one  another  to  any  atiinialila 
one  afU'r  another  an  the  depUi  of  i 
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imze  »bove  the  augre  is  about 

'    I  at  the  joints,  where, 

tb,  they  are  a  quarter 

a  chisel  and  punrh,  adapted 
goioff  through  hard 
ic  nuMtaaceg,  to  ac- 
of  the  augre,  which 
peribrate  suc'h  hard 
is  often  used,  when  the 
appli»l,  to  i)rick  or  ojk-u  tho 
aud  give  a  more  ejisy  issue 
chisel  is  an  inch  und  u 
broad  at  the  point,  and 
for  cutting  stone  ;  and  the 
Kjuarc,  lilce  the  other  port  of 
point  sharpened  also. 
:cd  bv  Jonnstoue,  iu  his 
:on'<  mode  of  draining,  to 
'  e  use  of  the  borer  is  a 
the  business  of  draining. 
,Te  nut  seen  it  made  use  of  in 
been  led  into  a  mistaken  no- 
lo tL«  manner  of  using  it,  and 
"  r  which  it  is  applied.  They 
by  boring  indiscriminately 
id  to  be  drained,  water  is 
the  surface  to  be  reached 
dnun,  the  proper  direc- 
g  tlicse  holes  where  water 
id ;  and  thus  moke  it  the  first 
kst  IH  used.  The  contrary, 
practice,  is  the  case,  and  the 
tr  itsed  till  aAcr  the  drain  is 
l  for  the  purjiose  of  pcrtbrating 
(  or  iiu|iervioua  stratum,  lying 
bottom  of  the  drain  and  the 
jirat^i  <onlaining  the  spring. 
■  the  trouble  and  ex- 
I  j-wise  he  re<^uisite  in 

lo  that  depth  to  which, 
>«,  the  level  of  the  ouliet 
ITie  manner  of  using  it  is 
i — in  working  it,  two,  or  rather 
pv  nn-asarr.  Two  stand  above, 
{of  tine  drain,  who  turn  it  round 
[wooden  hondles,  and  when 
l>cy  draw  it  out ;  and  the 
1  of  the  trench  clears  out 
I  in  pulling  it  out,  and  di- 
hole,  und  who  iiui  also 
rilh  the  iron  handle  or  key 
id  length  of  rods  require 
__  to  perform  the  oi>eral.ion. 
I  iboula  be  cautious  in  boring 
IM  atime,  without  drawing, 
"of  lie  shell,  otherwise 
'  aand,  through  which  it  is 
itheU  is  fuU,  mokes  it  very 
It.  For  this  purpose  the 
:  shell  shoulil  be  regularly 
I  irom  the  bottom  up- 
witb  a  hole  cut 
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into  the  aide  of  one  of  them,  and  laid  along- 
side of  one  another  over  the  drain,  in  the 
time  of  boring,  are  very  useful  for  directing 
the  rods  in  going  down  perpendicularly,  for 
keeping  them  slondy  in  boring,  and  for  the 
men  standing  on  when  pertbrining  the  ope- 
ration. 

AUGUST.     The   eighth   month  of  the 
yeiir. 

Farmeb's  CAJ.ESDAS. — This  is  too  com- 
pletely the  harvest  month  of  the  farmer  in 
the  south  of  England  for  him  lo  have  leisure 
to  attend  to  more  than  the  crowning  labours 
of  the  season.  Do  not  let  the  com  becouie 
too  ripe  before  you  begin  to  cut ;  it  is  a  very 
common  error  —  is  attended  with  several 
disadvantages  —  the  crops  become  rijic  al- 
together, tne  labourers  cannot  cut  it  with 
sullicicnt  rapidity,  much  seed  is  lost,  and  if 
wet  comes  on,  the  com  the  sooner  sprouts  or 
becomes  mouldv.  The  days  get  shorter, 
the  night  dews  increase,  seed  sowing  is  re- 
tarded. Turnip  hoeing,  however,  must  now 
be  going  on,  and  on  no  account  neglected, 
for  on  tnese  dejwod  more  than  one  narvest 
of  the  farmer.  Coleseed,  or  better,  the 
"  sLx  weeks'  tumiijs,"  may  also  be  sown  in 
the  eaily  piirt  of  the  month  in  some  of  the 
ploughed  stubbles.  The  practice  of  the 
r  lemlsh  farmers  is  admirable  ;  they  grow 
rye  or  early  peas  for  the  purpose  of  suc- 
ceeding these  by  transplanted  rape  or  cab- 
bage, which  they,  immediately  after  planting, 
water  with  their  liquid  uianurc.  In  har- 
vesting com  jirefer  stuckiiig;  wheal,  "  the 
farmers  chief  boi>e,"  und  barley,  are  sal'er 
irom  veraiin  when  on  fr.imes  ;  the  sample  is 
always  of  a  better  colour,  and  you  may  cart 
it  earlier  for  stacking  than  for  the  bai-n. 
Beans,  without  they  lay  some  diiys  bel'ore 
they  lire  tied,  must  be  in  small  sheaves,  and 
then  hardly  any  weather  will  hurt  them. 
Regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  gleaners  by 
public  notice ;  do  not  stand  too  tightly  upon 
your  rights  with  these  little  harvesters,  for 
their  calling  is  older  than  your  Bible  :  they 
have,  however,  no  common  law  right  to  enter 
your  fields  to  glean,  ami  their  being  legally 
settled  in  the  iiurish  makes  no  diu'crciice ; 
they  are  strictly  in  law  trespassers.  (Stetl 
v.  Houghton,  1  II.  Blacky  51.)  Long  good 
custom,  however,  bus  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice, a  spirit  which  in  some  measure  seeuu 
derived  from  the  levilical  law.  I.evit.  xix. 
9. ;  xxiii.  22,  &c.  Judge  Gould,  in  Steely. 
HoJightmi,  delivered  a  lciiriic<l  judgment  in 
favour  <^f  Uie  right  of  the  i>oor  to  glean,  but 
the  other  three  ju<lgcs  were  against  him. 
Turn  the  ram  to  the  ewes  for  early  fat  lambs. 
If  ynii  have  spare  time,  collect  tojiethcr  the 
earth  on  winch  vou  intend  to  lorm  your 
comjKwt  heaps ;  tliis  can  hardly  be  donewUh 
too  much  care.    'ITie  practice  of  mixroft 
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curth  with  cbnlk  or  marl,  and  well  mixing 
them  by  the  plough  or  the  spade  for  some 
months  before  the  dung  heap  is  formed  on 
it,  is  excellent.  These  earth-beds  should 
be  fonned  deeper  at  the  sides  than  in  the 
rentre,  to  allow  of  gorac  of  it  being  spared 
for  rovering  over  the  heaps. 

This  is  a  good  time,  especially  If  the  wea- 
ther is  moist,  to  improve  poor  worn  out 
iiastures,  either  by  sowing  grass  seed.s  or 
by  using  the  sub-turf  plough  ;  or  both  rye 
and  winter  barley  should  be  sown  this  month, 
and  towords  Uie  end  a  small  crop  of  tores 
for  first  feed.     {Fanner'a  Almanac.) 

Oardeneb's  Cjoxndar.  —  Kitchen  gar- 
den. —  Aleiandert,  sow.  Angelica,  sow. 
Aromatic  herljs  may  still  Ix!  planted,  gather 
for  dr)'ing  and  disldling.  .4r/icAoAe«,  tjreok 
down,  &c.  Axpanigun  beds,  weed.  Balm, 
plant,  gather  tor  drying.  Beans,  plant  b. 
Jiorage,  sow.  Borecole,  plant  Broccoli, 
phinl  /;.  Ciihbuges,  plant  out,  sow  b.  Ce- 
lerij,  pri<'k  out,  plant.  Chervil,  sow.  Com 
salad,  sow.  t  auiiJlOtcers,  iilant,  sow  e. 
^oletcorU,  sow  for  ft.  j)lant.  Celrriac,  earth 
Cardoont,  earth  up.  Cnrroti,  sow  A, 
St,  American,  sow.  Cucumbers,  plant  or 
sow  ft.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  advancing. 
Dill,  is  fit  for  gathering,  ponhing  uj)  attend. 
Endive,  plant,  sow  ft.,  blanch,  &c.,  advancing 
crops.  Fennel,  sow  and  plant.  Finochio, 
earth  up.  Garlic,  take  up.  llneing,  attend. 
Kidnrt/  brans,  sow  ft.  Leeks,  plant  6.  Let- 
tuces, sow,  plant  out.  Melons,  attend  to. 
Mint,  gather  for  drying.  Mushroom  beds, 
make,  attenil  to.  Nasturtium  berries,  gather. 
OnionJi,  sow  b.  and  e.  Parsley,  sow  ft.  Peas, 
now  ft.  Radishes,  bow  pods,  gather  for  ])ick- 
ling.  Rape,  edible  rooted,  sow.  Rochambole, 
tftke  up.  Shallots,  take  up.  Savoys,  plant 
ft.  Seed,  gather  as  r'nie..  Small  saludivg, 
now.  Spinach,  sow,  stir  Iwtween  plants  m 
row',  &c.  Turnips,  sow  6.,  thin,  &c.  Turnip 
cablxige,  plant.  Weeiling  antl  wotcring  at- 
tend to.      Wormwood,  plant  ft. 

Flower  Garden. — You  may  now  b(^n  to 
propagate  some  double-llowercd  and  op- 
provea  fibrous  rooted  plants  the  end  of  the 
month  if  they  have  done  flowering ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  double  rose,  campion,  catfh- 
fly,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  double  rocket, 
double  ragged  ntbin,  bachelors'  buttons, gcn- 
tianella,  polyanthuses,  auriculas,  &c.  Sow 
auricula  and  polyanthus  seed  on  a  warm  dry 
day,  and  remove  carnation  layers  to  some 
place  where  they  may  remain  till  October 
to  gain  strength.  Sow  seeds  of  bulbs.  Sow 
anemone  and  ranunculus  seed.  Uemove  all 
bulbs  which  have  done  flowering.  Cut  and 
trim  edgings  of  Ik>x,  clip  holly,  yew,  and 
privet  hcdgeii;  pUier  flower  seeds;  plant 
autumnal  bnllis  if  ony  arc  still  aV>ove  ground, 
»uch   Bi    rolchicums,    autuimml    narcissus, 
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amaryllis,  and  autumn  crociu.     TVim 
flower  plants ;    mow   the  lawn   and 
walks,  and  keep  every  departatent  in 

Geneb  u,  moxtult  \otick». — 'T\u» 
derived  its  name  from  Augustus,  the 
emperor  :  it  was  calleil  ScitilU,  or  the  h: 
month  in  the  Alban  calendar,  in  which 
hiwl  only  twenty-eight  days  assigned 
Uomulus  added  two,  and  Augusta*  %'■ 
which  number  it  hiu  since  retaim 
Anglo-Saxons  calleil  it  either  J3ttrn 
alluding  to  this  Ifting  the  {leriod  wl 
bams  were  commonly  filk-d,  or  Wt 
with,  clothing  month,  alluding  to  th' 
being  then  clothe<l  with  com  — just 
liomans  dedicated  this  month  to 
goddess  of  harvests.  This  is  indeed  ■ 
of  joy  and  gladness  to  all  nations.  Wc 
:dlnifc  fo  a  person's  success  in  life  hi  nji 
he  has  made  his  httr>'e3t :  the  Frencn  do 
same,  (mly  they  say  he  has  made  his 
'llie  ciirth  is  now  rapidly  ripening  h( 
and  seeds  of  all  kinds,  the  leaves  of 
begin  to  change  their  colour,   the 
starlings  now  congregate  in  flocks,  th« 
sparwort  and  the  suiiflnwer  are  in 
the  poisonous  berries  of  the  deadly 
shmle  ripen,  meteors  abound  in  the  atffid^ 
sphere.     (Farmer's  Almanac.) 

AURICULA.     (Lat.  Primula  awrJt, 
bear's  ears.)     This  BU|KTb  flower  i»  a  n»ti»« 
of  Switjserland,  and  is  hardy ;  b 
all  the  better  I'or  a  little  care,  in  !  s' 

and  heavy  rains.     They  are  propagatiU  i»T 
seed,  and  by  rooted  slfpa,  and  off-seta,  «M 
they  shouhl  bo  parted  every  three 
otherwise  they  become  weakly,  and 
bodly.     Sow    auricula   see<l   in 
bo.xes,  cover  them  very  lightly,  bimI 
very  genlly.     Miller  says,  it  is  good " 
seed  from  August  to  Dcccmlvr.     Auri 
love  a  good,  rich  soil,  and  bloom  finest 
little  sea-sand   is   mixed    in   the 
When  the  young  plants  have  fire 
leaves,   transplant    them    till    they 
strong,  and  then  remove  thero  into 
the  flower-beds.     The  auricula  prodi 
exhaustible  varieties  of  blooms.  (/■. ." 

AVENA.     A  genus  of  gnssei ; 
gmss.    Some  of  the  specie*  n«ay 
vate<I  to  advantage  in  suitable  r1 
intermixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
grasses. 

Aetna  fiavescens.     Golden  oat,  or 
oat-grass.    Thisisoneof  lh(>«i-<jnis.«-» 


never  thrives  when  cultiv.r 
self:  it  requires  to  K-  com 
grasses  to  secure  its  continuuK-*?  in 
and  to  obtain  its  produce  in  jx-rfi? 
thrives  Ik-sI  when  combiniil  with 
denm  pratense  (meatlow  barley), 
onttabu  (crested  dog's-tail),  and  Ai 
Ihumodorattan  (sweet-acentcd  vernal- 
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■  caloreon*  noil,  and  tlut  which 

ry.     Il  growi  iiAturaUr,  however,  in  al- 

I  tMTty  kind  of  meadow:  it  is  oJwajs 

■Mb  the  richest  natural  pastures.  From 

^^pb  given  in  the  tabic  below,  it  will 

■rnx  in  produce  is  not  very  great, 

■lUritirc  qiuditiea  considerable.   The 

jtive  matter  it  affords  from  iu  leaves 

propertie*  of  which  are  of  more  im- 

oe   to   be  known  than  thuiM:  of  the 

tor  a  permanent  posture  gra^)  con- 

I  nofMftioaaUjr  more  bitter  cxIractiTe 

imM  is  ooataioed  in  the  nutritive  mat- 

if  lfc«  jfTUBMCi)  with  which  it  is  more 

raff'  I  in  natural  pastures,  and 

ih-.  \y  been  mentioned.    Thia 

cbviinuiauce  IB  the  chief  claim  it  haa 

abot  at  ibe  compoaition  of  the  produce 

*  rwftnrr  land ;  out  more  purticuiarly, 

MBd  be  cierated,  and  without  {."xxl 

-.  iba*  graaa  becomes  more  valuable, 

dtfiTCB  better  under  nich  circumstances 

otbcr  Er&Bses,  and  sheep  cat  it  as 

Ij  i>  thejr  So  roost  others.    The  seed 

■7  anall  and  light;  but  it  vegetates 

f  if  town  in  the  autumn,  or  not  too 

m  the  uriiiK-     I  have  sown  the  ^eds 

it  fnM  la  umost  every  month  of  the 

after  making  due  allowance  for 

of  tbe  weather,  the  third  week 

by,  Hal  the  first  week  of  August  to 

liar,  were    evidently  the   b<»t.      It 

1  in  the  first,  and  often  in  the  aecond 

■/  Jahr,  and  ri|>on9  the  seed  in  the 

mf  nt  August.      The  value  of  the 

at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  to  that  ut 

■c  tbe  aeed  is  ripe,  as  5  to  3. 

falo*  of  the  grsM,  at  the  time  of 

_,  exceeds  thnt  of  the  latter-muth, 

la  1 ;  awl  the  value  of  the  grass  at  the 

(Wteol  is  ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  latter- 

I,  •«  9  to  £. 

i/rotnwu.   Meadow  oat-grass.  This 

M  Oal'graM  is  much  less  common 

I  ik*  Arcaa  pubrtcent,  or  Arena  Jiave*- 

II  m  found  mure  )Ve<^uent  on  chalky 

M»  any  oOier  kind  of  mii1.i  :  I  have  also 

I  it  IB  laoiat  nieodirw;  iis  well  as  on  dry 

i&    TUa  prt>perty  of  tlu-iving  on  soils 

OfifeitB  nature*  is  not  common  to 

■t  i|ieciea  of  ip^us.    When  this 

planted  in  an  irrigated  meadow, 


the  produce  did  not  ^pear  to  exceed  that 
which  it  afforded  on  a  dry  elevated  soil, 
lliiiugh  it  appeared  more  healthy,  by  the 
»uj>erior  green  colour  of  the  foliage ;  and  it 
tlimi  appears  to  thrive  under  irrigation.  The 
produce  and  nutritive  powers,  however,  seem 
to  be  inferior  to  nionv  other  »i>ecic5  of  the 
secondary  grasjcj.  The  iiro<luce  or  value 
of  the  yellow  oat  is  suj)enor  to  that  of  the 
meiKlow  oat  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  7 
to  3.  The  downy  oat-grass  is  lUso  superior 
to  the  meudow  (iiit-gra*8  in  tlie  tiuantity  of 
nutritive  nuittcr  it  affords  from  the  crops  of 
one  season,  iu  the  proportion  nearly  of  3  to 
2.  FiMm  these  facts  and  ob»ervation.s  it 
cannot  justly  l>e  recommended  fur  cultiva- 
tion iu  prelcrence  to  either  of  the  two  spe- 
cies with  which  it  has  now  been  coiiipareil. 
Iti  nutritive  nmttcr  contains  a  less  pro[K(r- 
lion  of  bitter  citractive  and  saline  mattcra 
than  any  other  of  the  oat-grasses  that  have 
l>ecn  submitted  to  experiment.  It  flowers 
in  Jidy,  and  the  sce^l  is  ripe  in  August. 

Avenapubeseetu.  Downy  oat-grass.  This 
grass  has  properties  which  rt^commend  it 
to  the  notice  ol  the  agriculturist,  being  hardy, 
and  a  small  impoveriHher  of  the  soil ;  the  re- 
pro<luctive  power  is  also  considerable,  though 
the  foliage  does  not  attain  to  n  great  length 
if  left  growing.  Like  the  Poa  pralmsis,  it 
seldom  or  never  senils  fortli  any  flowering 
culms,  after  the  first  are  croppiHl,  which  is  a 
j)ro|X"rty  of  gome  value  for  the  purjKise  of 
permanent  pa.sturc,  or  dry  soils,  which  are 
sooi>cr  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  plants 
than  those  tliat  are  moist.  Among  tne  se- 
condary grasses,  therefore,  1  hardly  kn<iw 
one  whose  habits  promise  I>ctter  for  the 
piu-pose  now  itpokeu  of.  The  nntrilive 
matter  it  affonls  contains  a  greater  projKir- 
tion  of  the  bitter  extractive  principle  thim 
the  nutritive  matter  of  those  grasses  tliat 
affect  a  similar  soil,  which  lessens  its  merits 
in  those  respects,  and  must  prevent  its  lieing 
employed  in  miy  considerable  c|uantity  an  a 
constituent  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  for  lay- 
ing down  such  soils  to  grass.  In  one  part 
of  >Voburn  Park,  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
siliciouR,  the  downv  oat  grows  in  consider- 
able abundance.  Tlic  drnviiy  hairs  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  this  grass 
when  growing  on  poor,  dry,  or  chalky  soils, 
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AVENS,  COMMON. 

almost  disappear  wlftu  cultivate<l  on  richer 
soils.  The  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering 
is  superior  to  taut  at  the  Uiiie  the  seed  !s 
ripe,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  li  to  3. 
Tne  grass  of  the  latter-math,  and  that  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ore  of  equal  j>ro- 
jKirlional  value.  It  (lowers  in  the  second 
or  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  about  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 
July. 

AVEX8,  COMMON,  or  IIEIIH  BEN- 
'NET.  (Geum  urbmtnm.)  An  indigenous 
perennial  phmt,  whU'li  prows  plentifully  in 
woo<ls  and  about  shady  dry  hedges,  pnxluc- 
ing  small  bright  yellow  (lowers  fmni  May 
till  AugusL  The  stalkn  of  tJiis  useful  plant 
attain  two  feet  high,  ihoy  arc  erect,  n)und, 
linelv  hairy,  bruuclicil  ut  the  iip]ier  ]iart, 
bearing  several  (lowers.  The  root  consists 
of  a  root-stock  and  many  stout  brown  fibres, 
which  are  astringent,  and  in  some  degree 
aroumtic  in  spring.  Tliey  are  said  to  iiu|iart 
an  agreeable  clove-like  flavour  when  infused 
in  beer  or  wine.  In  medicine,  the  powdered 
root  of  the  common  Avens  hits  been  em- 
ployed with  good  effect  in  conjunction  with 
Peruvian  bark,  or  quinine,  in  cases  of  ague 
nnd  intermittent  fever,  and  it  is  also  vulu- 
able  in  long-standing  eases  of  diarrhiea,  and 
in  the  last  stage  of  dysentery.  The  dose  if 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains.  Sheep  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  its  herbage,  which  may  like- 
wise, when  young,  \>e  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  esjieclally  in  the  form  of  salad 
It  is  staled  (Traru.  of  Swed.  Acad.)  that 
if  a  portion  uf  the  dried  root  be  iilaced  iu  a 
bag  and  hung  in  a  cask  of  bct-r,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  beer  from  turning  sour.  There  is  a 
variety  ofthis  plant  called  the  great-flowered 
Avens.  (^n^'. /^/ora,  vol.  ii.  p.  429. ;  Wil- 
licK»  Dom.  Ency.) 

A\T;NS,  water,  a  variety  of  the 
before-named  plant,  which  is  common  in 
moist  meailows  and  woods,  esfKX'iaHy  in 
mountainoiLS  countries,  and  is  not  nirc  in 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  Wule.s  nor 
even  in  Norfolk.  It  luis  drooping  flowers, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
Avcns.  It  is  readily  pnxluced  by  trans- 
planting the  wilil  roots  into  a  ilry  gravelly 
•oil,  by  which  the  (lowers  become  rv(\,  as 
wi'll  us  double  and  proliferous,  w^ith  muny 
•(range  chongeji  of  leaves  in(o  ]>etals,  and 
the  contrary.     {Smitfi'ii  Eiig.  Ftrnrti.) 

ANT.Nl'E.      (Kr.)      An   alley  or  walk 

thiKliMl  on  each  side  with  trees.  These 
iinl-  iif  walks  were  formerly  much  more 
the  liisbion  than  ihcy  are  at  present.  When 
thiy  are  to  be  made,' the  common  elm 
«n»«  cm  very  well  for  the  ])urpose  in  most 
jmiiiiiilis  except  «u('h  n«  are  very  wet  and 
ihall'/W,  and  u  preferred  to  most  other  trees, 
beitunv  it  l>e«r»  cutting,  beading,  or  lopping 


AVERDUPOIS. 

in  any  manner.    The  rough  Dntab  dal 
approved  by  some,   becanae  of  ito 
growth ;  and  it  is  a  tree  that  will  not  < 
bear  removing  very  well,  but  that  ia 
in  the  spring  almiist  as  soon 
whatever,  and  continues  so   equally 
It   makes   an    incom|>arablc   hedgr, 
preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lo 
paljers.   The  lime  is  very  use(ul  on  ; 
of  its  regular  growth  and  fine  shwle ; 
the  horse-chesnut  is  pro[>er  for  'lu  h  pi 
as  arc  not  too  much  exposed  to  rough  ' 
The  common  chesnut  does  very  well  ia| 
goo<l  soil,  or  on  warm  gravels,  as  it  i 
!i  considerable  height  when  planted  I 
what  dose ;  but,  when  it  stamls  sin' 
rather   inclined  to  spread  than  grow" 
The  t>oech  naturally  grows  well  with  ml 
its  wild  state,  bu(  it  is  less  to  be  cho 
avenues  than    others,  Ijecause  it 
l)ear  transplanting  well.  The  al»ele  i 
be  employed  for  this  use,  as  it  is  adapUdl 
almost  any  soil,  and  is  the  quiekeal 
of  any  forest  tree.     It  seldom  fails  in  Inuv 
planting,  ami   succeeds  very  well 
soils,   in  which  the  others  arc  a|>t  toi 
The  oak  is  but  seldom  U3e<l  for  sf 
because  of  its  slow  growth. 

The  old  methixl  of  planting  avenuef  i 
by  regular  rows  of  trees,  a  practiec 
has  been  adliered  to  till  lately;  bat 
when  they  are  used,  a  much   more 
mental  way  of  planting  them  is 
which  is  by  setting  the  tree*  in  clumpi  i 
platoons,  making  the  opening  much 
than  before,  and  plai-ing  the  clumps  ( 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  dist 
each  other.     In  these  clumps  there  i 
alwnvs  be  planted  either  seven  or  nir 
but  It  must  be  observed  that  this  me 
only   proper   to   l>e    nroetised  wh 
avenue  is  of  considerable  length,  at 
walks  such  clumiis  will  not  ^pear  •o-l 
as  single  rows  of  trees.     The  vienxMt^ 
by  clumps  are  tlie  most  suitable  for 
parks.     The  trees  in  the  clutops   io 
should  be  plan(e<l  thirty  feet  asuniieH 
a  tren<-h  thrown  up  round  each  cl« 
prevent  the  deer  from  coming  K> 
and  burking  them. 

AVER.     A  loc-iJ  name  for  a  la 
beost  of  any  kind. 

AVERAGES.     (Fr.  nrrr;    L»t. 
gium.)     In  the  com  trade,  is  the  »t 
amount  of  the  prices  at  which  the 
kinds  of  com  are  soM   iii   the  Mt 
markets  of  EngluiKl,  as  osocrtaiaed  I 
returns  of  certain  inspectors, 
the  act  of  the  9  G.  4.  c.  60. 

AVERDUPOIS,  or   AVOIRDUP<M 
^V EIGHT.        (Avoir  rfn  poitit,    Fr, 

Johnson  says,  but  he  should  bitTO 


[IS  BkOK  com- 


K  LAKI).      Such   lonib  as  were 
I  Iff  the  tenants  lor  the  use  of  their 
B  Mrmerly  so  temieil. 
JIY.     (lit-  avit,  a  bird.)    A  place 
k  Car  the  feeding  and  propugating 

lET.  In  ornithology,  the  Recur- 
I1MI  flfli.  b  thus  deioribcd  by  Yoi-- 
He  beak  black,  about  Z\  inches  in 
ATii^  Tery  much  the  appearance  of 
£at  pieoes  of  whalelM>ne  cnming; 
It,  aoa  earring  uyiwards ;  the  irides 
broim ;  top  of  the  head,  occiput, 
A  back  of  the  neck,  black ;  iipj>er 
Ibe  back,  white ;  legi  and  toes,  pule 
ilie  food  of  the  avocet  consists  of 
■llialli  insects,  and  the  thinner 
cnMaccous  animals,  wliich  ihev 
hr  is  soft  mud.  The  nest,  a  small  | 
kdrier  part  of  manbe*.  The  eggs 
«  b  nuiul^r,  of  a  clay  colour,  aViout 
hes  in  len>rtli  by  one  and  a  half  in 
^  The  len^h  of  the  avocet  is  about 

f(J3ri/.  BinU,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 
(Goth.uAawi;  Sw.o^i.)  Tlie 
bristles  which  form  the  Iicords 
0,  barley,  and  other  grasses.  The 
,  in  some  parts  of  Lnglaiid,  pro- 
i  oiZs  and  tin. 

S  (lM~,  axel,  Sw.),  or  axle-tree. 
HMag  piece  of  wood  or  iron  which 
■  tfae  weight  of  waggons,  carts,  cor- 
fec  and  round  the  extrcinitics  of 
hewbeeU  turn.  Messrs.  J.  AJrd  and 
lop  here  recently  invented  an  im- 
le  and  nave  for  the  wheels  of 
I  railways ;  a  difcription  of  which 
~"  """  '.jjiw  vol.iLn.65. 


a  dressing  luce  saiaos.  j!or  tae  tirst  crop,  a 
rich  Kght  soil  must  be  selected ;  for  thu 
succeeding  sowings  a  more  retentive  one, 
but  for  the  two  last  a  return  mii^t  be  had 
to  a  drier  and  wiuiuer  situation.  These 
]irecautions  are  absolutely  necessarj-,  for  in 
either  extreme  of  moisture  or  dryness  the 
plants  will  not  thrive.  A  sinull  be<l  will  be 
only  re<iuire<l  at  each  sowing :  one  20  feet 
by  A  is  sufficient  for  the  lar"c8t  family.  It 
is  propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
for  successional  crops,  from  the  beginning  of 
'March  until  the  close  of  July,  at  intcr»'al« 
of  a.  mouth,  for  nl'ter  attaining  its  Inll  growth 
it  inuncdiatelv  advances  fur  seed.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  to  reiuain, 
scattered  thinly,  that  is,  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  about  ludf  an  inch  lielow  the 
surface.  Mlien  well  come  up,  about  three 
or  four  weeks  after  sowing,  thev  must  be 
small-bf>ed,  to  kill  the  wee<ls,  iroiii  wliich 
they  should  l)e  kept  coiiiplelcly  clear 
throughout  their  growth,  but  at  that  time 
ouly  thin  to  3  or  4  inches  asunder,  as  it 
cannot  thus  early  be  determined  which  will 
be  the  most  vigorous  jilants.  Aller  the 
lapse  of  another  uxinlh  tliey  may  be  finally 
thinned  to  7  or  8  inches'  distance  from  eucL 
other.  Moderate  waterings  are  required 
throughout  their  growth,  during  dry  wea- 
ther; and  in  the  meridian  of  hot  diivs  the 
beds  are  advantageously  shaded,  until  after 
the  plants  are  well  up.  When  of  advanced 
growth,  about  ten  weeks  after  coming  up, 
the  stems  must  be  earthed  up  to  the  liciglit 
of  5  or  6  inche.i,  to  blanch  for  use,  which 
will  be  effected  in  10  or  14  days.  In  the 
whole  about  12  or  14  weeks  elapse  iR'twecn 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  their  being  lit  for 
use.     In  autumn,  if  frostv  morniuus  occur. 
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AZOTE. 

AZOTE,  is  aa  commoDlj  known  hy  the 
name  of  nitrogen.  The  name  of  azote  (de- 
rived from  tlie  Greek  a,  from,  and  fo*,  life) 
WM  given  to  it  l)y  the  French  chemists,  from 
•nimals  being  unable  to  breathe  it.  Thig 
gu,  which  conatitulea  79'16  parts  per  cent, 
of  the  nir  wc  breathe,  was  discovered  In 
1 772  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  Before  hLi  time 
there  hud  been  much  confusion  with  regani 
to  the  composition  of  the  atmospheric  and 
other  guea  :  they  were  chiefly  regarded  by 
the  old  chemiata  as  being  all  of  the  «inic 
kind,  but  mixed  with  various  unknown  sub- 
Rtanecj.  When  iJl  the  oxygen  is  a)>8orl)ed 
from  a  confined  portion  of  atmospheric  air, 
the  remainder  is  nearly  pure  azote ;  it  is 
known  only  in  the  state  of  gas.  Azotic 
^as  is  invisible  and  elastic,  and  has  no  !<mell ; 
ita  specitic  gravity  is  0-9(>9.  Animals  can- 
not breathe  it :  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
jar  of  it  they  die  as  rapidly  as  if  immersed 
jn  water ;  neither  will  it  support  combustion. 
It  unites  with  oxygen  in  various  projwr- 
tions:  thus, — 

Pub.  Pafto. 

I  -7&  ftiotfl  and  3     oxygro  fomu  nitmtii  gu. 

I'7S        —       5  —         nitric  Kid,  or  aqiufoitlj. 


I-7S         —        4178         — 


nitrotu  Acld. 


Arole,  or  nitrogen,  abounds  in  animal 
suhstJinees,  for  it  forms  16-998  fxrr  cent, 
of  gelatine;  15-705  per  cent,  of  albumen 
(white  of  egg),  &C.,  and  these  are  commonly 
present  iu  all  animal  substances.  Azote 
unites  also  with  hydrogen  gas  and  forms  the 
volatile  alkali  uiumuma,  which  is  composed 
of— 


Azoto 
Hydrogen 


-  26  parta. 

-  74 
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CompmlUoo  of  AH 
when  put  In. 

Aiote   -       -  an-na   - 

Oxygen  -     56-33     - 

Carbonic  acid  -     SI-75    - 
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Now,  as  Imth  these  substances  exist  in 
nnimul  matters,  when  such  sul)stanccs  pu- 
trefy or  are  subjected  to  the  destructive 
diHlilliilioii,  they  readily  unite  and  form  the 
volatile  iJkali  ammonia. 

Azote  exists  also  in  gluten ;  and  wherever 
this  subatance  is  present  in  vc^table  mat- 
lor^  there,  in  consequence,  azote  is  to  Ije 
founil,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  often  enter 
into  the  com|Kiaition  of  vegetable  sulatauces. 
And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  reiiiuik,  that  lUlhougb 
pAkote  cannot  be  renrdod  ■•  a  direct  food  of 
'plains,  yet  niMt  of  those  Rulwtaures  which 
(Miiiliiiii  it  ar«  «X0MdiDgly  gmloful  to  tlieni, 
such  as  ammonia,  nitjielre,  animal  matter,  i 
&r. ;  and  again,  vegetablcB  certainly  emit, 
ami  probably  iiihuic,  tiii«  gas.     Thus  Mime  | 
|ilan|j  of  I'lHra  minor  iK-iiig  niadc  to  vege-  i 
tat«  In  a  C4mfiiKMl  |K>rlion  of  nir  for  six  days, 

and  ill.-  .-... iij.in  of  the  air  being  oseer- 

1  nm  (Herh.C/iim.p.AO.), 

1''  >'iv    the     i-fMiiIlM    ill    f'llliic  I 

im-bw :  — 

•    in  I 


The  plants  therefore  had  cv;.!.-..!!. 
creased  the  proportion  of  azot<- 
but   had  entirely  exbansted  ili 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  the  J 
tha  tupiatint,  Caettu  ojtiattia,  LgtMrwm 
caritt,  and   the  Pinus  gmevetuU, 
similar  results. 

Azote,  therefore,  evidently  fiilfils  a  i 
considerable   otEce   in    vej^etaljle 
than  we  are  yet  exactly  aware  of,  and  | 
more  than  probiible  that   consider  "' 
coveries  are  yet  to  \ie  niwlc  in 
ligation  of  its  iLies  to  vegetable 
Gases,  their  nse  to  vegetation. 
Chcm.  Phil.  p.  255. ;  Thvnuon't 

B. 

B.\C  or  BACK.    The  commo 
a  large  flat  tub  in  which  wort  is  i 

BACCIFEKOUS.  (From  bacee,  il 
and /cro,  to  bear.)    A  term  applii^  to  I 
bearing  berries. 

BACK,  the  spine.     The  back  of  •  I 
should  be  straiglit,  in  order  tliat  it  mayl 
strong :  when  it  is  hollow,  or  what  li  te 
saddU-backed,  the  iiiiiiual  is  gcm-ndly  ' 

Sack  sore.     A  complaint  which   ii  nff^ 
common  to  young  horses  when  thcr  fail 
travel.    To  prevent  it,  tlicir  hatia  uLxM 
be  cooled  every  time  they  ar«  haitnl.  loi 
now  and  then  washed  with  w»ri:i 
wiped  dry  with  a  linen  cloth.     I 
fin-  a  sore  back  is  a  lotion  of  1 
lard's  extract  (sugar  of  lead  u. 
1  oz.  of  turpentine,  1  oz.  of  tpi.  .^     . 
and  1  pint  of  vinegar. 

Bnfk  xiairwijt,  npniiu  of  the.  This  t 
oecosionetl  by  the  horse  being  ovtrrvnuhtB^ 
and  then  ridden  far  and  faat,  espasifly  If 
his  pasterns  are  long ;  but  it  umv  mW 
from  a  false  step,  or  from  the  hec^  uf  tlfl 
shoea  beinK  too  much  lowcnsl.  Snriia  «f 
the  back  sinews  is  dcli'ded  by  sweUint:  M^ 
heat  at  the  liack  of  lh«  lower  part  i^  <!■ 
leg;  pufiiness  along  the  courw  vi  ih* 
sinews ;  tsxtreme  teniiomesa,  lo  far  as  •!■ 
swelling  and  heat  exUod;  utl  very  pr«l 
lameness. 

The  first  object  is  to  abate  the  i 
tion,  and  Uiis  shotdd  he  attmnitBd  b)r  I 
ing  from  the  plate  vein  ;  by  IBMMW  vUlh 
blootl  is  drained  fWim  the  iafliaad  M& 
Next,  local  applications  aboulil  bo  miAt  M 


BACK. 

leg  in  the  form  of  foment/- 

cnffioientlj  hot  and  fre- 

At  the  same   time,  lu 

I  am  poaobte  should  be  token  fmm 

r  bjr  patting  a  high  ralkin  on  the 

le  Aot.     When  toe  inflainmution 

lite  deposit  between  the  tendon 

■  Dold  be  taken  op  by  ban- 

Jd  be  gradually  tii^hlencd 

^Teiy  bad  cases  it  may  be 

fire  the  leg.     (jClattTM  Far. 

!-T.  T!>c  breaking  to 
_■  lum  to  endure  a  rider. 
»<^  A  pnivineial  term,  ap- 
r<iriulut«  to  a  tlat  stone  put  over 
>  bake  cakes  upon. 
K.  FrobnUj  from  hakm,  that  \s, 
iJk  Dr.  Johnson  says,  and  Mr. 
Mk«  oontencU,  that  it  is  evidently 
nuticipte  of  the  Saxon  bacon,  to 
tjr  by  oe«t.  (Dir.  of  Pttr.  vol.  ii. 
I  MST,  bowercr,  refer  perhaps  ns 
to  tae  old  (Venrh  baron,  which 
ricd  fleah  and  pork.  The  ^\'elsh 
I  Iwani.  Tlie  fleah  of  the  hog  after 
IB  alted  and  dried,  and  it  a  either 
r  kept  witiiout  smoking,  wh»i  it  is 
I— Utcon.  (Todd.) 
^^■hkTe  been  kept  till  they  are 
^^^B  hare  then  attiiined  to  a 
^■^Ri  the  most  jrart  eonverted  to 
fOM  of  bacon.  The  seasons  for 
up  '  '  I  n  arc  l)etween  Octol)er 
»  ourse  varies  aceording 

•I  ui,-,  VII.  umstanecs  in  peculiar 
The  proce»  of  curing  bacon  is  «n 
«ll  throogtioiat  the  country,  that  it 
1^  tMMmarj  to  add  any  thing  on 
lack;  hot  the  following  Tiractienl 
m  wm  be  vithout  their  utility.  In 
Mkre  good  baron  (he  hair  xhould  )>e 
Wt,  not  8ciilde<l,  the  flesh  will  be 
13  asd  firm.  The  best  method  of 
b  ia  to  cover  tie  hog  thinly  with 
id  to  aet  lieht  to  it  in  the  direction 
1mA.  As  the  straw  is  burnt  off,  it 
l»  rracwcd,  taking  care,  however, 
tB»  «r  pan^i  the  skin.  After  both 
te  been  trcste<l  in  this  way,  tlie  hog 
fl..-,.,  \  ,,t  wnter  must 
-A  ~  l)cen  pro- 

,  ill.  I -side  of  each 

be  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
earh   other  in  a  truy,  which 
I  gutter  roimd  its  edge  to  drain 
Onoe  in  four  or  five  (lays 
"^  )  «haaged,  and  the  flitches 
'    '  the  iKrtttim  one 
I  agun  at  iLe  Imttom.  Some 
bacon,  add  fur  each  hog 
bay  Rait,   und  a  qimrter 
and  one  {>ound  of 


BADGER. 

very  coarse  sugar  or  treacle.  Very  excel- 
lent  bai'on  may,  however,  be  made  with 
common  salt  alone,  provide*!  it  be  well 
rubbed  in,  and  changed  sufficiently  often. 
Six  week^  in  moderate  weather,  will  lie 
time  sulBcicnt  for  the  curing  of  a  bog  of 
twelve  score.  Smoking  the  bacon  is  much 
lietter  than  merely  drying  it.  Tlie  tlitches 
should,  in  the  first  pluce,  lie  rubbe<l  over  with 
bran  or  fine  saw-dust  (not  deal),  and  then 
hung  up  in  a  chimney  out  of  the  rain,  and 
not  ucar  enough  to  the  fire  to  melt.  The 
smoke  must  be  from  wood,  stubble,  or  litter. 
If  the  fire  is  tolerably  roustant  and  go<Kl, 
a  month's  smoking  will  be  sufficient.  The 
flitches  arc  afterwa^d^^  fre<iuently  preserred 
in  clear,  dry  wood  ashes,  or  very  dry  sand. 

The  counties  of  England  most  celebrated 
for  bacon,  are  York,  Hants,  Berks,  and 
Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities, 
but  it  is  neither  so  dean  fed,  nor  so  well  cured 
as  the  Engli.«h,  and  is  much  lower  priced. 
Of  the  Scotch  counties,  Dumfries,  ^Vigtown, 
and  Kirkcudbright,  are  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of  which 
they  now  export  large  quantities,  principally 
to  the  LiveiTiool  and  London  markets.  The 
imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Ireland 
have  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  The 
average  quantity  miptirted  during  the  three 
years  ending  tJie  •25th  of  March,  1800,  only 
amounted  to  41,948  cwt.;  whereas  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  18-20,  the 
average  imports  amounted  to  204,380  cwt. ; 
and  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
18-25,  they  had  intTcnscd  to  338,218  cwt 

In  18-25  the  trade  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a 
coasting  tnule ;  and  bacons  and  horns  are 
iuijtortvil  and  exported  without  any  specific 
entry  at  the  Custom-house.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  imports  of  these  articlea 
into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  amounts,  at 
present,  to  little  less  than  500,000cwt.  a  year. 
The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  exported 
from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  is  inconsi- 
derable, not  exceeding  1500  or  2000  cwt.  a 
year.  The  duty  on  bacon  and  hums  being 
•28j«.  the  cwt.  is  in  effect  prohibitory.  By 
the  7  G.  4.  c.  48.  bacon  is  not  to  be  entered 
to  he  warehoused  except  for  exportation 
only  ;  and  if  it  be  so  warehoused,  it  cannot 
be  taken  out  for  home  use,  (Baxter*  Agr. 
Lib.;  M-CMikKi  Com.  Diet.) 

BADGER.  (i«four ;  French,  mM>.)  An 
animal  that  earths  in  the  ground,  common  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  several  local  and  provincial  namea 
of  8  grey,  a  brock,  a  Vioresor,  a  bansor. 

The  badger,  in  the  zoological  plas?ification 
of  Linmens,  was  gr.mpcd  with  the  bear,  and 
he  certainly  bos  several  characters  in  com- 
mon with  that  nnimu].    Like  the  bear,  t.\» 
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BAGGING. 

bulffer  remains  during  the  winter  in  a  semi- 
torpiil  gtate,  and  it  is  abo  said  to  be  equally 
M  fund  ot'  honey.  Its  internal  organs  of 
Msimilation  prove  it  to  bo  uumivorous  ;  and 
while  we  know  it  capable  of  living  on  ve- 
getable matter,  it  presents  suiBcieut  tokens 
of  carnivorous  aptitudes ;  nor  ore  we  by 
any  means  satislieil  that  the  prejudice 
ogsunst  this  animal  for  destroying  game, 
poultry,  &c.,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  badger  Vireeds  annually,  and  brings 
forth  four  or  five  yi)ung  in  the  siiriiig.  The 
young  of  this  animal  when  found,  iind  reared 
DV  hand,  iKH'ome  very  Uuue  and  docile.  In 
China,  the  flesh  of  the  badger  is  a  most 
common  food;  but  the  hind  ijiiiu-ters  lue 
the  only  parts  eaten  in  this  country,  and 
the  hams  are  considered  by  many  as  suj>e- 
rior  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  hog.  The  fat 
is  in  great  request  for  ointments ;  the  skin 
dressed  with  the  hair  on  in  used  for  pistnl 
furnilurc  :  the  Ilighlundcrs  also  make  their 
pendant  fKiuches  of  il ;  and  the  hair  fur- 
nishes the  artist  with  bru^shes  to  Mjften  and 
Iiarmonisc  the  shailes  in  painting.  The 
badger  is  sometimes  hunted  at  night,  that 
being  the  time  he  roves  abroad  in  qiiesl  of 
food.  Many  foncii'ul  t.nles  ore  told  of  tliis 
Bniu\id  :  one  is,  that  pork  will  entice  him  out 
of  his  retreat  in  the  day,  which  is  eiiuiUly 
true  with  an  olden  opinion,  that  his  legs  of 
one  side  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  other. 

BAGGIN(r.  A  mode  of  reaping  corn 
or  pultie  with  a  hook,  in  which  the  operator 
efl(set»  his  object  by  striking  the  straw  or 
haulm,  instead  of  drawing  the  hook  through 
it.  In  other  words,  it  is  scparuting  the 
straw  or  haidm  from  tlie  root  by  chopping, 
inst<*ad  of  by  a  drawing  cut.  (Srande'i 
Diet,  of  Si-imce.) 

BAILIFF.  A  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy, but  ViorTowcd  by  us  from  ImilUe,  French. 
In  old  vocabularies  written  baity,  and  so  a 
steward  is  still  called  in  many  places.  The 
asder  steward  of  a  manor ;  also  a  superior 
sort  of  farm-servant,  who  has  often  the 
whole  care  and  management  of  the  farm. 

A  fiirming  Bailiff.  —  He  should,  says  an 
excellent  periodical,  be  industrious,  active, 
intelligent.  He  should  be  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  last  at  ni|;ht.  He  should  not  only 
oriler  men  to  work,  but  lead  the  way ;  and 
should  on  all  occasions  move  from  one 
deportment  to  another  without  delay,  assist- 
ing and  directing  where  retjuisite,  but  al- 
ways keeping  the  adage  in  view,  the  "  Eves 
of  a  maiiter  do  more  than  the  hands."  lie 
should  be  the  first  power  to  the  machine, 
and  the  best  implement  on  the  form,  and 
should  assist  his  muster  to  manage  the  men, 
not  the  men  to  manage  the  master.  He 
should  be  punctual  in  liis  a<-count8,  honest 
in  hi*  deolmgs,  regular  in  his  busincM.  lie 
,      156 
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should  every  night  note  down  in  a 
operations  of  the  day,  the  labour 
men,  the  com  and  food  consume»l 
caltle  and  horses,  the  corn  Iwught  a 
and  having  done  this,  write  down 
rcciuircd  to  be  performed  on  the  fol 
day  on  the  op|>osite  side,  which  tin 
night's  account  will  confirm ;  he  shou] 
inspect  the  premises  —  see  that  all  tb( 
are  secure,  the  cattle  safely  houaod,  ■ 
tire  early  to  beil,  as  the  only  certain  I 
rising  earl v  in  the  morning.  Ue,byl 
ing  these  directions,  will  find  next  na 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  on 
mcnla,  and  will  learn  tliereby  tliul  ■ 
and  order  are  the  fintt  princijika  of  I 
this  will,  by  his  exiunple,  l>c  oummni 
to  the  whole  concern.  The  workmf 
be  regular,  and  even  the  horses  will  B 
of  the  benefit;  working  tools,  caicx) 
iini>lcnienl»  will  be  taken  core  of,  " 
will  be  a  jilace  for  ever?  thing,  an44 
thing  in  its  place: "  if  tlie  articles  a^ 
to  others  they  shoiilil  be  charged  M 
account,  and  credit  given  to  Ihew  wh 
turned  —  it  is  by  thus  attending  to  tl 
uutiffi  of  fiu°ming  matters  that  the  pi 
obtainc<l :  "  take  care  of  the  pence, 
pounds  will  take  care  of  thcnuelrHi 
will  take  ciu-c  at  oil  times  to  be  pi 
decisive  with  the  workmen,  and  i 
ore  idle,  dissolute,  or  disorderly,  adi 
tlicni :  if  no  reform  takes  place,  dii 
thcin.  He  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  civili^ 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  the  same  in 


he  will  never  allow  his  men  to 
abusive    or   blasphemous   laugnage, 
drunkenness,    much  less  will    li< 
precept,  give  them  encouragement  !«, 
the  example,  or  allow  them  to  «upp 
can  be  guilty  of  such  practices  himl 
he  will  do  well  to  discharge  all  that 
the   continual  practice  of  either.     H 
endeavour  to  pay  them  fair  waj^s, 
only   sure  mode   to   hove  work  w*l 
formed,  and  to  encourage  his  taboui 
lie  honest.     He  will  ascertain  what  \ 
price  for  labour  by  the  piece,  and  gfi' 
if  he  lowers   the  price  in    cunsoqn 
their  making  good  earnings,  he  wiU^ 
doing,  check  the  exertions  of  the 
induce  them  to  cheat  hiui  on  every  oa( 


for  if  men  at  piece-work  nr- 
I  exceed    ccrtam    wages   w 
I  alwavs  require  a  great  pric^ 
'  which  they  will,   by  their  duf 
him  believe  is  due  lor  their  rxe 
their  lalKiur  is  only  half-lx-sto 

BAILIWICK.      (Fr.    " 
nc.)     The  place  of  the  jo 
bailiflT  within   his  hundred, 
frunchi«c.     It  ia  that  liberty 
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BJJ&NWART.   A  provincial  name  for 

BAlt.    (Sue  ban,  German,  bnilsfn.)  A 

feed  of  oats,  ur  any  other  mutf  rial  given  to 

m  «»'— »^  emploveil  in  travelling  or  labour. 

Ihac  rfioukl  alwaj»  be  proportioned  to  the 

natiUtcn  of  the  animal,  and  the  nature  of 

Mi  Ma  III  I       It  also  signifies  any  thing  np- 

1  (be  view  of  catching  un  aninioL 

^  for  angling,  ore  of  two  kinib ; 

!  matterv  Which  constitute  the  usual 

dke  OMMkmal  food  of  fishcn ;   and,  se- 

f,  ike  •rtificial  representations  of  such 

■Men  ■■  tliej  are  known   to  seek  after. 

lUo  Maic  •*  we  know  nearly  omnivorous, 

Ac  lid  at  tbeir   edibles  uiunt   nece»siirily 

he  extenaiTe    and  diventified.     The  angler 

atfl   lUerefore   never  be  fettered  bv  the 

tniaoKli  of  rules  in  procuring  fish  baits ; 

fir  exBnieoce  will  convince  him  that  the 

,  l«^^-»  fjf  fsvaj  water  will  always  furnish 

■^a  BaaiH   of  (upport  to  its   inhabitants. 

^Bali  nay,  ther^ore,  be  considered  lis  ul- 

^kji  tt  hauui  ;  and  the  ingenious  min<l  will 

HptiUr  10  devise  means  fur  obtaining  tliem. 

F^*li>»i»  in  the  selection  of  baits  depends 

tmmlatiij  on  experience  in  the  gastro- 

Mmf  of  die  fidica  of  well-fed  rivers,  or  the 

ineocc  of  aeasons,  and  on  the  hKolity  anil 

»af  the  country.     Full  purticulaj-s 

bject  of  living  and  urlilicial  buits 

foiuid  in  BUiincM  Ehcijc.  of  Hural 

rairCi,  p  998.  et  ee«i.  anil  Waltmii  Angler. 

BAlTDfG  OK  Ai^BIALS.    The  prac- 

af  aeuiog  (mailer  or  weaker  beasts  to 

~;  or  hamw  greater  and  stronger  ones. 

)  OMorn  it  nearly  extinct  in  this  coun- 

LawTcoce  long  -lince  observed  of  this 

of  baiimrisiu.    that    "  chaining   and 

J  down  wretched  captives  to  be  wor- 

nA  ton  to  pieces  by  other  aniiniJs, 

llvpa>elr  trained  furcuch  useless  barbarity, 

I*  a  fir.il     !:«'rracc   of  common  sense,    and 

'■ni  tolerattnl  for  a  moment 

ii'lii'  li  claims  to  be  insti- 

iiir  I  ioQ  of  riglilK,  and  the 

\iy.     The  origin  of  the 

I  p:  ulinjr  bulls,  which  had 

'.not  (lu  ignonint  and 

IcgiJ-    i      i-  -:'id  to  have  been 

I :  By    ,  1  : .  I .  I    . ,('  the   manor  of 

.1  bull  wos  given 

:^.     After  under- 

<'Z  hi.H  horns  cut, 

I  he  very  Ktuinps, 

|ici)I)er,  his  Ixidy 

uid  be  was  turned 

»i:  in  order  to  lie 

Tina  waa  caU>»l  bull-riiliuing  ;  and 

thr  baB  waa  takiai,  ur  held  long  enough 
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to  pull  off  some  of  his  hair,  he  was  then  tied 
to  the  stoke,  and  baited. 

BAKJiWELL,  RUUERT.  A  celebrated 
agriculturist  and  improver  of  live  stock. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  17"25,  on  his 
paternal  estate  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  died  there,  October  1.  1795.  'ITiough 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed  any 
thing  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  yet  his  efforts, 
itorticulurly  to  improve  tlie  breed  of  sheep, 
justly  procured  for  hiui  a  widely  extended 
reputation.  The  cross  breeil  which  be  in- 
troduced is  well  known  as  the  Dishley,  or 
new  Leicestershire  breed.  He  is  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  ft  Mr.Uobcrt  Bakewell,  who, 
in  1808,  publislieil  Obaervatintu  on  Wuot, 
with  notes,  by  Lord  Somerville.  (Penny 
Ci/clop.;  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixv.  p.  969.)  Of 
hi^  cattle,  ArlLur  Young  remarked,  in  1783, 
and  Young  was  no  llatterer — when  siieaking 
of  another  excellent  fanner  —  "  His  cattJe 
are  of  Bukewell's  brceti,  which  is  giving  tliem 
sufficient  praise."  (Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  156.)  And 
in  the  snnie  volume,  p.  379.,  when  noticing 
his  breed  of  sheep,  he  says,  "  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  it  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
first  in  the  world."  To  attain  this  excellence 
Uukowell  devoted  himK-lf,  Travelling  in 
setu-cli  iif  stock  to  breed  from,  not  only  over 
England,  but  into  Ireland  and  Holland.  In 
1787  his  fame  enabled  him  to  reap  some 
rewanl  fi>r  these  labours ;  for  in  that  year 
he  let  three  rams  for  1250/.,  and  was  ollered 
1050/.  for  twenty  ewes.  The  princijilea 
which  guided  him  in  the  breeding  of  stock 
are  given,  in  Ann.  of  Ag'r.  vol.  vi.  p.  466.  by 
Arthur  Young,  who  twice  visited  him  at 
Dishley.  lie  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  ail  liis 
exertions,  these  objects — the  most  meat  from 
the  least  food — the  least  offal,  and  the  size  of 
the  best  joints.  He  thought,  it  seems,  that  the 
pale  coloured  beasts  yielded  finer  meat  than 
the  dark  ones:  he  was  one  of  the  first  who 
geniTulty  intro<luced  the  practice  of  feeling 
stoi'k  under  exominatlon  ;  not  but  what  it 
was  a  practice  partially  ado;>tcd,  even  in 
the  days  of  old  Holinshed.  Y'ouug  dcscril)es, 
vol.  viii.  p.  473.,  the  Dishley  sheet),  and 
Bukewell's  neat  cattle  at  p.48(i.,  whiiii  were, 
j)erhai)s,  the  finest  of  his  day  ;  and  flicii  hi»_ 
great  heavy  black  cart  horses,  speaking  of 
ihom  as  "  by  far  the  finest  1  have  seen  of  that 
breed."  Bakewell  did  much,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction of  water-meadows  (Ibid.  p.  490.), 
and  it  is  evident  IVoiiv  his  various  observ- 
ations reporte<l  by  Young,  that  he  wa«  on 
enlightened  and  successful  HOTCulturLst,  as 
well  as  breeder.  The  Dishley  aheep  havo 
long  been  celebrated  for  theur  aptness  to 
fatten,  their  quietude,  and  tlie  smalhiess  of 
their  bones  —  Ihcv  will  long  hand  down  the 
naaie  of  Bitkewcil  as  one  of  the   farmcta 
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BAKING. 

beRt  benefactors.  BokewcU  made  no  secret 
of  his  modes  of  Improving  stock,  und  nirelvi 
if  ever,  entered  into  coiitrovergies  with  rival 
breeders.  Tliat  with  Mr.  Chaiiliu  of  Tulh- 
well,  ill  Lincolnshire,  ii  perhaps  the  only 
exception.  (Yomg't  Ann.,  vol.  x.  p.  56'2.) 

BAKING.  The  application  of  heat  in 
the  prejinration  of  breatl.     See  Ubkaj). 

BAlvLN'G  OF  LAND.  A  term  applied 
to  such  kinils  of  land  as  are  liable,  from  the 
Inrce  proiwrtious  of  clayey  or  oilier  matter 
which  they  contain,  to  become  hard  and 
crusty  on  the  surface.  In  order  to  [ircvent 
this,  the  best  pra«'licc  is  to  lessen  lie  teuiu-ity 
of  such  soils  by  the  a))plicatiuu  of  substances 
capable  of  renderin]^  them  more  open  and 
frmblc,  as  lime,  and  other  calcareous  ma- 
terials, rich  earthy  composts,  bojuI,  &c. 

BALANCE.     See  Wbjomts  and  Mba- 

811  BBS. 

BALD  MONEY  or  SPIGNEL.  iMeum 
aihajmmticum.)  A  plant  of  the  fennel  spe- 
cies: is  found  in  mountainous  pastures  iu 
the  north,  in  Westmoreland,  Loiiraifhirc,  the 
north  of  Yorkshire,  imd  Merionethshire,  and 
nbiiuduntly  in  the  IIii:hlands  of  Srollaud. 
It  is  a  perennial,  llowerin^;  in  Alay  and  ilune. 
The  wliole  plant,  and  esi)ecially  the  root,  is 
hi^lilv  aromatic,  with  a  lluvour  like  mctilot, 
which  it  communicates  to  milk  and  butter, 
from  the  cows  feeding  upon  its  herbage  in 
«priug.  A  strong  infusion  of  this  herb  is 
aaid  to  give  cheese  the  taste  and  odour  of 
tlie  Swiss  chapziegar.  (Smith'ii  Etig.  Fhni.) 

BALK.  From  the  Dutch  anil  German 
hoik  ,-  Welsh  and  Saxon  Ixile.  Also  derived 
by  Skinner  from  "the  ItiUian  ralieare,  to 
pass  over,  and  the  Su-Goth.  balk.     (Todd.) 

A  provincial  term  applied  to  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  either  casually  over- 
slipped,  and  not  turned  up  in  iilouyhiny;, 
or  purposely  letY  untouched  by  the  |)lough, 
for  a  IxmiiJary  between  lands.  Mucli  va- 
liiiUtle  land  is  in  this  way,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  neeiUessly  left  useless.  It  also 
aignifies  the  great  beam  or  dormar  of  a 
bouse,  onrl  the  frame  jKists  on  which  corn 
atacks  are  placed.  And  balks,  or  bawhi, 
iroiilius  [Kilen  or  ral\crs  laid  over  an  outhouse, 
ttaole,  or  bum  for  a  roof. 

BALL.  ^VliateverwiM  round  was  calkil 
by  the  ancients  either  bal,  or  beU  and  like- 
wiie  bol  and  bid.  In  farriery,  a  well-known 
ffirm  of  medicine,  for  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals, which  may  be  passed  at  once  into  the 
•toiimch.  They  shoidd  be  mode  of  a  long 
oval  uliape,  and  aliout  the  size  of  a  siuall 
«^,  being  Im-mi  conveyed  over  the  root  of 
tJio  ton^rup  by  the  liniid.     This  method  of 

''  '  is  preferable  in  most 
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j...,.i,  ,1,,;.     .V  [■nivinciiu  term  osi 
Devonxhirn  to  nignify  a  coi-tiiiteil  ram. 
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BAI.M. 

BALLS.    (D&n.  and  Dutch  boL 
rally,  any  thino  made  in  a  globular! 
In  farriery,  this  is  a  mode  of  admii' 
medioine  to  horses,  by  far  the  safeat 
easiest.     I  subjoin  the  recipes  for  •  j 
those  most  commonly  used  by  the  (k| 

Mad  Phytic  BaU. 
Barbadoea  aloes  -  -     6  dn 

Powdered  ginger        -  -     3 

Castile  8r>ap     -  -  -8 

Oil  of  cloves   -  -  -  SO  df< 

Syrup  of  backthom  sniBcient  to  foran 

Stnmg  Phytic  BoJL 
Barbadoei  aloes  -  •    8  d| 

Ginger,  powdered       -  •    S 

Castile  soap     -  -  -9 

Oil  of  cloves   -  -  -  SO 

Syrup  of  backthom  saAcient  to  fi)tv< 

Calomel  Bull  fur  a  Riding  Hunt, 

Calomel          -  -  -Id* 

Aloes,  powdered  -  -    6 

Ginger,  powdered  -  -     2 

Castile  toap    -  -  -     'i 

Oil  ofcloTCf  -  -  -  20  di^ 

Synip  of  buckthorn  auflScient  to 
a  Imll. 


Ctdumd  BaU  far  a  Cart  Horm, 

Aloet,  powdered         -  -    8  dl 

Otherwise  same  ai  the  lost. 

Diuntic  Ball. 

Castile  soap    -  -  - 

Nitre,  powdered 
Rosin,  powdered 
Oil  of  juniper 

Aniseed  powder  and    treacle 
make  into  eight  balls. 

Cordial  Ball. 
Cummin  seed,  powdered 
Aniseed,  powdered 
Caraway  seed,  powdered 
Liquorice  powder 
Ginger,  powdered 
Honey  sufficient  to  make  into  1 
of  a  ben's  egg. 

BALM,  or  BAUAL     (Af, 
From  Gr.  ;iiXi,  honev,  on  account  — 
lieiiig  !<up|iOBed  to  collect  it  abundant] 
their  flowers.)     Balm  is  uaed  Uith  ar^ 
diciiial  and  culinary  herb.     The  \«* 
employed  green,  or  dried. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  its  growlll 
poor  friable  one,  but  rather  iodil 
clayey  than  silicioiu.  Alauure  is  na 
quired.  An  en.<tcrn  aspect  is  IxM 
It  is  propagated  by  oiTseta  tit'  lh« 
by  slipii  of  Uie  young  shoots.  The  6it 
nuy  be  practised  any  time  during  tkt 


'  BALM,  BASTARD. 

mas,  but  the  latter  onlv  daring  May 
U  oAeta  are  emplored,  thcv  may 
gd  at  once  where  thoy  are  to  remain, 
twdrc  inche* ;  but  it°  by  «Ii]is  thuy 
inaerted  in  a  (hady  border,  to  be 
eaored,  in  SeptemlxT  or  Octob<j, 
t  thej  are  to  renuiin.    At  every  re-  i 
mttr  aunt  be  siven,  if  dry  treatlier,  | 
I  tliej  are  estu>li.'!hcd.    Inuring  the  ' 
ifa^  require  only  to  be  kept  clear 
i.     In  October  the  old  beds  re<iuire 
',  ti>«ir  decayed  leaves  and  slalkii 
ay,  and  the  soil  loosened  by  the 

St  digging.  I 

may  be  ^thercd  from  in  Jtdy, 
■fc  bat  their  grvea  leaves,  from 
oSeplentbcr :  and  those  planted  in 
r31  eroi  aflbrd  a  gathering  in  the 
0t  llie  Miue  year.  Fur  drying,  the 
ic  cut  with  their  fiiU  clothing  of 
a  tin:  T«»y  bottom,  and  the  process 
ed  cnKloallr  in  the  shade.  (G.  IK. 
'•  KitcJkm  Garden.) 
rcnr  conwnnn  and  well-known  plant 
ilcMn  gardens  is  fragrant  in  smell. 
root  cr«t^  and  spreadd  rapiiUy  and 
Illy.  It  flowers  m  July,  and  U  lic.-<t 
I  an  infiuiun  when  frejth,  us  it  liuei 
nble  power  when  <lried.  Its  nic- 
^iuiiti<«  are  derived  prineip:illy 
ion  of  volatile  oil,  resin, 
IlTe,  which  it  contains.  It 
in  conscriaence  of  its 
at  powers,  iu  conjuiio- 
potent  drags,  to  produce 
Uon.  ACxed  with  honey 
It  forms  a  good  garglo  fur  on 

;  D.  There  are  two 
c  woods  and  he<lgcs  of 
'k  aid  west  of  England.  'i1ie  red- 
tturd-balm  {MeUttin  faeli»ophi/Uuiit), 
pBipIe  and  white  bastard-haini  (_M. 
'«na).  The  plant  when  it  begins  to 
amt»  higUy  fragrant,  like  woodruff, 
deraia. 

0TA1)E.  The  leap  of  a  horse. 
SA^L  (Iinpntietis  liaUamirui.)  This 
•  flower  in  a  native  of  the  £n.<!t  In- 
I  Japan,  where  the  natives,  accord- 
Tbwnberg,  use  the  juice  prepared 
im  far  dyeing  their  nails  red.  It  is 
JMiaarit  rudng  from  one  to  two  feet 
^^^^fceculeot  branchy  stem,  ser- 
^^HIBl  various  coloure<l  flowers.  It 
^Kjnly  to  October,  and  its  flowers 
■Bokad  double,  reii,  pink,  white,  or 
kL  It  lores  a  good  soil,  and  .shelter 
waaon.  It  blooms  very  hand'iomely 
^fi^,  Si.nr  the  seed  early  in  Marcn 
^^ed.  Pi>t  the  plants  singly,  and 
to  Aem  by  degrees  to  the  o[>en  air. 
baai  b  Imger  pota,  or  put  them  out 


in  the  garden  in  May.  They  will  require 
no  watering,  afler  being  well  rooted.  Stir 
the  earth  round  each  plant  frequently,  and 
do  it  gently,  with  a  small  trowel. 

The  varieties  are  infinite,  but  not  so 
marked  or  (lenuanent  as  to  have  acquired 
names.  The  seed  from  one  plant  will  hardly 
produce  two  alike. 

BALSAM  TKEE.  (TacamaMacca.)  This 
tree  posseAsea  considerable  medicinal  virtues. 
It  is  known  among  u:^  a.")  the  Tacaiuahac  tree, 
from  its  similitude  to  the  real  tree  of  tliut 
name,  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  and 
of  America,  'llie  leaves  of  our  balsam  tree 
are  long,  of  a  dusky  green  on  the  outside, 
and  brown  underneath.  The  buds  of  the 
tree  in  spring  are  very  fragrant,  and  a 
sticky  substance  surrounds  each  bud,  which 
adheres  to  the  Angers  on  touching  them. 

UALSAil,  YELLOW.  INoU me  Uti^ere, 
Touch  me  not.)  Is  sometimes  but  very 
rarely  met  with  in  watery  sha<ly  places  in 
the  north.  In  several  parts  of  \Vestjnore- 
limd,  also  in  Yorksliire,  Lanciu^hire,  and 
^VaJes,  Ray  tells  us  it  is  met  wilii  more  fre- 
quently ;  and  on  the  banks  of  Wyndermere 
in  little  bi-ooks  and  watery  pliu'cs  near  Kydall 
Hall,  more  plentiful.    {.SmUh'a  Eng.  Flora.) 

li^VND.-VGE.  In  farriery,  a  long  narrow 
«lip,  or  Qllel,  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen,  made 
use  of  by  veterinary  surgeons,  to  retain 
dressings,  &c.  upon  wounds,  an  well  as  to 
ttiifist  tJieir  beahug,  by  its  gentle  uuiJorm 
uicclmnicul  pressure. 

HAX-UOG.  A  corruption  of  bond-dog, 
a  Urge  kind  of  fierce  dog,  which  was  for- 
merly kept  chaine<l  up  as  a  watch-dog. 

BAN  U.S.  The  cords  by  means  of  which 
sheaves  and  trussies  are  tie<l.  They  are 
forme<l  of  lwiste<l  straw  or  hay. 

Itaiiils,  where  the  straw  is  tender,  should 
be  uiotle  in  the  morning,  timt  they  may  not 
crack ;  for  the  straw  will  not  twist  so  well 
after  the  svm  is  up.  The  turning  of  three 
or  four  of  the  sluoble  or  bottom  ends  of  the 
straw  to  the  ears  of  the  band  sometimes 
tendn  groitly  to  odd  to  their  strengtli  and 
toughness. 

The  bonds  for  the  sheaves  should  not  be 
spread  out,  except  iu  fair  weather,  becau.se 
they  will  grow  sotmer  than  any  other  part 
of  the  com  if  rain  should  come ;  for  they 
cannot  dry,  on  account  of  their  lying  un- 
dermost. But  though  the  bonds  may  be 
made  while  the  mornmg  dew  is  uiX)n  them, 
the  shenves  ought  never  to  be  bound  up 
I  wet ;  for.  if  they  are,  they  will  grow  mouldy. 

BANDS  OF  A  SADDLE  are  two  pieces 

I  of  iron,  made  flat,  and  three  fingers  broad, 

I  nailed  ujion  the  bows  of  a  smldlc,  one  on 

1  each  side,  contrived  in  such  away  as  t"  hold 

the  bows  in  the  situation  that  makes  tlie 

form  of  the  sadiUe. 
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BANE. 

BANE.  The  disciuc  in  Blicep  gcncrnUy 
termed  the  rot. 

B^VNE  BERRIES  (Ael<ra\  aud 
BLACK  BANK  BERRIES  (Herb  Cristo- 
plier).  Perenniiil  h«rl)s,  nativea  of  cold 
countries,  with  compound  or  tolled  out  leaves 
and  <-lu8(C'reil  whit*'  Mowers.  The  K-rries  of 
the  former  are  block,  red,  or  white,  of  tlie 
latter,  purplish,  black,  juicy,  the  i*ize  of  our- 
rants,  aud  have  feti<l,  nauseous,  and  dan- 
gerous qualities.  These  herbs  are  foUnd 
Kouietimes  in  bushy,  mountiiinou.t,  limestone 
situations,  and  frequently  in  the  north-west 
pari  of  Yiirk.shire :  toads  are  reported  to  en- 
joy the  fetid  odour  of  thin  plant.  (Smilh'i 
Em  ■    "•       • 


See  Dkadlt  Night- 


i.ngl.  Flora.) 
BANE-WORT. 

SHADE. 

BANGLE-EAKS.  An  impcrfecUon  in 
the  ears  of  horse;. 

B.VNKS,  of  rivers  and  marshe.1,  &e.  (Ii«nr, 
Sn.v.)  In  a<!;riculture,  are  hea]>s  or  mounds 
of  earth  piled  up  to  keep  the  water  of  rivers, 
lake.«,  or  the  sea,  from  overflowing  the 
grounds  whieli  are  situated  couti);uou9  to 
them  on  the  inside.     (See  Embankments.) 

The  7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  s.  12.  enai-t*.  that  if 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
break  down  or  cut  down  any  sea-bank,  or 
■ea-wall ;  or  the  bank  or  waft  of  any  river, 
'Sanal,  or  marsh,  whereby  any  lands  shall  be 
overflowed  or  damaf;e<i,  or  shall  be  in  dimpcr 
of  being  so,  or  shall  uidawfully  and  riLtticiously 
throw  down,  level,  or  otherwise  destroy  any 
lot^k,  sluice,  flood-gate,  or  other  work  on 
any  navi;;:iblc  river  or  canal,  every  such  of- 
fender shall  l)e  jjuilty  of  felony  ;  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
iu*tion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  be- 
youil  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
leas  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  impri.sone<l 
for  any  tenu  not  exceeding  four  vears ;  ami 
if  a  male,  t4)  be  once,  twice,  or  tlirico  pub- 
licly or  privately  whinjied  (if  the  court  shall 
»o  think  fif),  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment. And  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully 
lind  maliciouslv  cut  olT,  draw  up,  or  remove 
any  piles,  chalk,  or  other  muterials  fixe<l  in 
the  ground  and  uswl  for  se(!uring  any  sea- 
bank,  or  sea-wall,  or  the  bank  or  Willi  of  any 
river,  canal,  or  marsh,  or  sliall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  open  or  draw  up  any  fliiod- 
gale,  or  do  any  other  injury  or  mischief  to 
•ny  navigable  river  or  canal,  with  intent  so 
•s  thereby  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  carry- 
ing on,  i-omplcting,  or  maintaining;  the  iiavi- 
gaiioii  thereof,  every  such  ofl'eiuler  shall  be 
Cuilly  of  felony,  anil,"being  convicted  thereof, 
\  -JP»j'  l"'  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
*>  IK!  traiiH|wrto<l  beyon<l  the  seas  for  the 
tiTui  of  neven  yeiirs.  or  to  \>v  imprisoneil  for 
any  turm  not  excetnling  two  years ;  anil,  if 
o  nude,  to  U-  once,  twice,  or  llirice  publicly 
160  ' 


BARB. 

or  privately  whipped  (if  the  oonrt  i 
think  fit),  in  addition  to  such  imprifl 
(ArchboUTa  Crim.  Lav.) 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  waa  I 
Rcveshy  Abl«?y,  the  si-at  of  bia  fi4 
Lincolnsliire,  in  174.^.    !!•  '  ;a 

Eton  and  Oxtonl,  which   i 
in  17G1,  on  the  death  of  hi.-  <,iiii<-.. 
lierited  an   ample   fortune,  yet   thoj 
pursuit  of  scientilic  diiscoveries  «x  J 
I  iiis  tiLstc  than    literary  ca^.     In   ] 
I  made  a  voyage  to  Labrador  and  Nei 
I  lanil.     Id   17GS  he  went  round  thi 
I  with  Cook,  .and  in  1772  made  a  to 
Iceland  and  the  ^V'e8tem  Isles  of  A 
Natural    history  was  the  favouritA 
scientilic  sttidi(!S,  aiul  every  depaill 
it  was  enriched  by  his  researchei. 
elected,    in    1771,'  LL.U.   at  Oxfo« 
1778  he  was  cre8te«l  a  Knight  of  th 
and  made  president  of  the  Royal  I 
and  thriH!  years  al'tcrwards  he  wm  | 
baronet,    lie  at  first  gave  much  di^ 
tiou  to  some  of  the  members  of  thi 
S(MMety,  so  as  nearly  to  cause  it  to 
but  it  gradually  passed  away  ;  and  fin 
time  until  his  death,  May'9.  IHjQ, 
universally  hailed  at  a  munificent  A 
science  and   literature.     He   is  eiit 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  fani 
amongst  other  things,  his  valuable  ni 
into    the  nature    and    origin    of   n 
mildew.     ( G.  Johnxuitt  Hint.  Eng. 
BANNOCK.     The  Scotch   natnl 
small  loaf  or  cake  of  oatmeal. 

BARB.  A  general  name  for  ho| 
ported  from  Barbary.  The  liorb,  on 
most  celebrated  of  the  African  t«oci 
\)e  met  with  throughout  Barbarv,  H 
Fez,  TrijHill.and  Bornou.  It  scldonK 
fourteen  hun(L«~aiid  a  half  in  heighl 
countenance  of  the  barb  is  usually  in 
of  its  spirit,  and  the  facial  line,  in  din 
tradiction  to  tliat  of  the  Arabian,  i 
slightly  rounded;  the  eyes  are  ynn 
the  cars,  though  frequently  ami 
pointed,  ore  (K'easionully  i  ' 
droo])iiig  ;  the  neck  is  of  -  U 

the  crest  is  generally  fine,  (hi.j  ■!>.■  , 
with  mane  ;  the  slioulders  are  flat 
lique  ;  the  withers  prominent    ut>.l 
almost  invariably  deep ;  th' 
stniight ;  the   carcius    mix!' 
only ;  the  croup  long,  and   the  tail 
rather   high ;  the   arms    and 
commonly  muscular  and   ■• 
the  knee  and  hock  are  broa< ! 
the  back  sinews  singularly  ' 
marked  from  the  knee  dow  : 
terns  rather  long,  and  the  lect  nrtii, 
moderately  o]>en. 

The  biu-b  requires   more  cxcii 
call  out  bis  power*  than  the  At*1 
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wrfficiwitlj  stimulated,  his  qualities  of 

and  endnnuict'  render  him  n  (mwcrfiil 

gout,  while  th-;  superior  strength  of  his 

'•leu  him  to  carry  the  greater 

two.     The  Godolpliin  barb, 

«a»  itiiported  from  France  ut  the  con- 

»  at  the  Uat  century,  about  2J  yeurs 

he  DarleT  Arabian,  was  one  ul'  those 

•ortiir  of  note.     The  fumicr  appears 

liTailed  the  latter  in  the  importance 

set.      He  was  llie  sire  of  Lath,  Ciule, 

■M,  Kegiiiufs  Bajazet,  Tar(|uin,  Dor- 

B,  Blank,  Dimiuil,   and   many 

of  mring  note;    and  wiliiout 

Engliih  blood-breeds  were  more 

tad  to  UK  Darley  Arabian  and  the 

barb  tluin  to  uU  the  other  east- 

wkich   had   j)reviou»ly  entered 

umrr.     Among  other  barbs  of  some  j 

f«y,  mtrodoceu  in  the  18lh  century, 

mmmMiaa  the  Thoulouse,  the  Curwen 

Did  Gtcjrhaund,  St.  Victor' k,  Turran's  | 

Bnttoa's    Bav,    Cole's    Hay,    and 
iM't  Barb.     (Blaine't  Eacyc.  Rurai  \ 

■) 
L.  COMMON.  {Cyprimu  bar-  \ 
■*-wUit«  carp,  with  Jour  bettrds,  ; 
baeK.  It  is  a  ftv^h- 
dK  aad,  in  some  sitiutions,  ac<juires 
■Ml  oerasiooally  measuring  nearly 
■t  ia  length,  and  weighing  from 
te  ^K*''Ti*»'  pounils.  It  has  some- 
€  m  ogagateil,  elliptical  form.  The 
if  wWMwl  with  ymall  ]iale  gold- 
St,  edged  with  black  on  tlie 
I,  and  white  un  the  belly :  the 
i  and  the  eyes  are  large.  The 
<d  ckiedy  in  deep  ponds  and 
rhrcr*.  It  is  a  social  fish, 
in  com;>any.  This  fish 
t  with  red  worms,  gentles, 
and  the  young  brood  of 
^  hnmrta,  and  bees.  Borlieb  8{/liwn 
1  ifce  nidiUe  of  April,  and  are  in 
I  about  a  month  af^cr.  The  roe  of 
b  aud  to  have  very  poisonous 
^^*'*'"g  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
■H  m  tbose  who  cat  it.  It  is  at  best 
rfik,  in  reference  <o  the  table.  (  Wal- 
lAmgler:  Biaaie't  Eucyc.  liitr.  Sjtortt, 

RBERRY,  COMMON,  or  PIP- 
IDGE  BUSH.  {Brrberu  rulpant.)  An 
tkomy  nhrub,  bearing  bunches  of 
drooping  tli/wers  in  May,  which 
lad  by  oblong  scarlet  berries, 
ia  Septruilter.  The  branches  we 
eorcmi  with  alternate  tufts  of  de- 
CQ>aliaped,  pinnated  leaver,  finely 
oa  tlw  edge.  Sharp  three-cleft 
risK  at  the  imse  of  each  leaf-bud. 
baitatlj  likea  any  kind  of  noil,  and 
la  foad  bcdget.  It  may  be  props- 
lot 
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gated  by  seed,  or  by  layers,  which  should 
remain  two  years  before  they  are  removed. 
The  gross  shoots,  if  the  shrub  stands  singly, 
should  be  pruned  away,  and  it  will  fruit 
better.  The  berries  are  gratefully  acid, 
and  the  juice,  when  diluted  with  water, 
may  be  used  as  lemonade  in  fevers.  The 
leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  like  sorrel. 
The  fruit,  made  into  conserve,  is  good. 
It  is  also  excellent  as  a  pickle  and  a  pre- 
serve. 

The  common  barberry  bush  is  a  native  of 
this  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high 
slate  of  cultivation  this  kingdom  has  now  ar- 
rived at,  it  is  still  to  be  found  growing  wild 
in  many  parts  of  the  northern  counties 
Gerardesays,  in  his  time  (1597),  most  of  f 
heilgw  near  Colnbrook  were  nothing  else  but 
barlK?rry-bushes.  It  is  now  very  propwrly 
introduced  into  our  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
being  both  ornamental  and  useful ;  but  it 
should  not  be  planted  near  the  house  or 
principal  walks,  on  account  of  its  ofiensive 
smell  when  in  blossom.  I'he  flowers  are 
small  but  beautiful ;  and,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, have  a  iwrfumc  similar  to  that  of 
the  cuwsli]),  which  changes  to  a  putrid  and 
must  disagreeable  scent,  particularly  towards 
the  evening  and  at  the  decay  of  the  tlowen. 
liarberries  are  of  an  agreeable,  cooling,  M« 
tringcnt  taste,  which  creates  appetite.  The 
fruit  and  leaves  give  an  agreeable  acid  to 
soup.  The  Egyptiatu  were  used  to  employ 
a  ddutc<l  juice  of  the  berries  in  ardent  and 
pestilential  fevers;  but  it  is  merely  an 
agreeable  acidulous  diluent.  The  inner 
bark,  with  alum,  dies  a  bright  yellow,  and, 
in  some  countries,  is  used  for  colouring 
leather,  dyeing  silk  and  cotton,  and  stain- 
ing wood  for  cabinet  and  other  pur|)Oses. 
Cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  said  to  feed  on 
the  leaves ;  but  horses  and  swine  refuse 
them.  A  ver)'  singular  circumstance  ha."  been 
stated  respecting  the  barberry-shrub ;  that 
com  sown  near  it  becomes  mildewed,  and 
proves  abortive,  the  ears  being  in  general 
destitute  of  grain  ;  and  that  this  influence 
is  sometimes  extended  to  a  disliinco  of  300 
or  400  yards  across  a  field.  This,  il'  correct, 
is  a  just  cause  for  banishing  it  from  the 
hedge-rows  of  our  arable  fields,  for  which 
otherwise  its  thorny  branches  would  have 
made  a  desirable  fence. 

I  will  cite  a  few  instances  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  priK.f  of  the  m- 
iurious  efli-cts  of  this  plant  ujKm  standing 
com.  Mr.  Macro,  a  very  respectable  tanner 
at  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  j.laiUed  a  barberry 
bush  in  his  garden,  on  puqwse  to  ascertain 
the  disputed  fact.  He  set  wheat  round  it 
three  succeeding  years,  and  it  was  all  so 
ipleteW  mildewed  that  the  best  of  tUe 
fc  grain  it  produced  was  on\j  »\jOUt  <^' 
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taze  of  thin  nee,  and  that  witJiout  any  flour. 
He  adds,  that  some,  which  lie  set  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  garden  on  one  of  the 
years  before  mentione<i,  pnHiueeil  very  gnoil 
grain,  alt,h()uj;h  the  straw  was  a  little  mil- 
dewed. From  this  observation,  Mr.  l*hilli])s 
was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  by  sow- 
in;;  cliinips  of  <'anary  seed  in  lii-s  .slinilibery. 
Those  which  were  planted  immediately  un- 
der the  barlierry  bush  certainly  produced  no 
■eed ;  but  other  plants  of  this  grass  yielded 
seed,  although  not  at  many  yards'  distance. 
Tlie  celebrated  Duhamel  and  M.  Hnu.-i- 
Bonct,  who  have  paid  such  particular  atten- 
tion to  agrictdture,  assure  us  that  there  is 
no  just  reason  for  ascribing  this  baneful 
effect  to  the  burberry  bush;  iuid  Mr.  (1.  W. 
Jolmson  is  cif  the  same  ojiinioii.  (See  Mil- 
hew.)  On  the  other  Iiund,  we  have  it 
aflirmed  to  tic  most  de.<itrm'tive  anil  injurious 
to  all  kinds  of  crops  ol'  grain  and  pulse,  as 
prfived  by  various  observations,  e.\])erinient.M, 
and  testimonies  ma<le  in  Brandeuburgh, 
Hanover,  Prussia,  nml  Gennany.  (See  Com. 
Board  of  A^r.  vol.  vii.pji.  1  \H — 126.;  and  the 
writer  there  says,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  article,  "  To  those  still  inclinetl  to  r^^ard 
the  barberry  as  innocent,  iiotwithstamljn'; 
all  the  above  proofs  to  the  contrary,  I  would 
only  make  the  request  that  they  no  longer 
urge  their  opinion  on  abstract  and  general 
grounds,  untd  they  have  collected  the  result 
of  impartial  observation  and  carefid  experi- 
ment. ') 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Singer,  in  the  Trans.  High. 
Soe.,  vol.  vi.  p.  340.,  in  considering  the  bar- 
berry 01  the  cause  of  rust  or  mildew  on 
com  crops,  says,  when  ijuoting  the  survey 
of  Dunifries-shirc,  "On  one  farm  alone,  that 
of  Kirkbiuik,  the  tenant  lost  about  100/.  in 
his  out-crops  yearly;  and  altogether  the 
annmil  dannige  in  the  county  was  consiiler- 
nbly  above  1000/.  The  views  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  of  some  intelligent  practical 
farmers,  relative  to  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Berberin  mdgarin,  induce<1  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope  to  give  orders 
for  the  totid  extiq>alion  of  the  barln-rry 
bushes  which  grew  intermixed  with  thorn's 
in  his  hedgerows;  and  since  that  was 
done,  and  for  above  twenty  years,  no  such 
(  «HiltemiM?r  has  ap|>eareiJ  in  these  fields.  The 
•ame  thing  has  lieen  done  in  some  parts 
of  Ayrshire,  and  the  like  result  ha«  fol- 
lowml.  ••  Thi'sc  fiu-ts,"  adds  Mr.  Singer, 
"  «l>l)ear  to  indicjiti-  some  conuectinn  be- 
tween the  (H'currence  of  rust  or  mildew  on 
ffrowing  corn  anil  the  neighbourhood  of 
barlK-rry  bu.b.-s."  Pl.illiMs  imiuires  {Pom. 
Jlril.)  whether  ilie  bliglituig  ellecis  of  this 
»lirnb  miivnot  in  som,Mlcgri-e  In:-  m-cuntiHl 
for  by  Its  Muy.n..wer.  nibiring  insects,  which 
breed  on  the  branches,  uriil  then  feed  (heir 
J6i 
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BARK. 

progeny  on  the  nutritious  juices  of  th«l 
rounding  blades  of  yoimg  com  Y 

BARFAN.     A  provincial  term 
denote  a  horse-collar. 

BARGAIN.     Sie  BurniG  and  Se 

BARILLA.     See  Soda. 

BAKING  li.H>U  of  Treet.     A 
fortuerty    nnicJi    adojited,   but  whic 
experience  hiLS  shown  to  be  highly  injt 
and  hurtful  to  their  growth. 

BARK.  (I>an.  Jliirch;  Dutch; 
from  the  Teutonic  bergen,  to  cover.) 
rind  or  covering  of  the  woody 
tree.  The  bark  of  trees  is  comp 
throe  distinct  layers,  of  wliich  the 
most  is  culled  the  epidermis,  the  arx 
parenchyma,  and  the  innermost,  or  tt 
contact  with  the  woml,  the  cortiml  ' 
The  ej>idenuis  is  a  thin,  transparent,  ( 
membrane :  when  rubbed  olV,  it  Hi 
duiUly  reproduced,  and  in  some  tr 
cracks  and  decays,  and  a  fri'sh  epiil 
is  fonne<l,  jiushing  iiutwaiils  the  oh! 
the  reason  why  so  many  aged  tp 
a  rough  surface.  The  jKUx-iu-hyma 
der,  succulent,  and  of  a  dark  grtvii. 
cortical  layer,  or  liber,  consists  of  d 
lueiubrancs  encircling  each  other,  and  ifal 
seem  to  increjise  with  the  age  of  the  uIh 
The  liber,  or  iinier  bark,  is  known  By  I 
whiteness,  great  fiexibilify.  toughnea,  tl 
durability  :  the  fibres  in  its  structure  I 
ligneous  tubes.  It  is  the  part  of  the  rtl 
throughwliich  tliejuice9de»4x>nd,  atid  ihe« 
gun  in  which  tJie  generative  sap  tVoni  whra 
all  the  other  parts  originate  Ls 
from  the  leaves.  The  bark  in  its  int 
contains  cells  which  are  filled  with  ju 
very  varying  qualities;  some,  like 
the  oak,  remarKable  for  thei-- 
others,  like  the  cinnamon,  n 
an  essential  oil ;  others,  as  lli. 
containing  an  alkali ;  some  mucib 
luuuy  resuious.  Several  of  these  bar 
bcvn  unalvsed  by  various  ehemiitt*: 
have  found  them  to  consist  chieHy  of* 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  with  Toriou*  ( 
and eiu-tliv .substances.  (Thum.  C'ktm.\ 

C.'231.)    I'hc  Quiiu|uinn  bark  wa.<  i 
y  M.  Fourcroy  :  he  liiund  in  the  i 
tainetl  from  9*216  grains  of  the  bark,- 

pt 
Carbonate  of  potash  -  •    U 

Siilpliate  of  potash  -  -     M 

Muriate  of  potash  (chloride  of  pota*- 

siuni)  -  -  .     J| 

Phosphate  of  lime    •  •  •     M 

CiirUiniiie  of  lime  (chalk)  •  *M 

Silica  (tlint) 

Red  Peruvian  bark,  when  burnt,  I 
ash,  consisting  of — 

Curboiiaie  of  potash 
Muriate  of  piiiaith     • 
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^  "uperior  uialrsvs  hnve  been 
nl  in  a  vlitFerout  manner,  and  the 
iiv  tbe  eonjlitueuts  of  the  l)est 
Qulnijuinii  bark,  (or,  us  it  is 
be  market.  Crown  bark,)  b;  Ou- 
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rid,  vttk  iome  chloride  of 

a              -            - 

-     5-80 

... 

-     4-43 

.            .            • 

-     0-20 

rood;  fibre) 

-  74-43 

100- 

Bmlog  Cinchona  bark,  manv  of 
fees  contained  in  this  list  must 
U>r  decomputed,  and  converted 
B  mentioned  \>y  Fourcroy.  De- 
loaljnu,  however,  gives  only  the 
ikc  prooc^  not  the  real  consti- 
rk  which  haii  been  subuiitled 
by  its  meauii.  It  Li  there- 
of determining  the  value 
sure,  but  it  afifurds  no  cor- 
specting  the  constituents 


Rec.  Veg.)  found  in 
of  the  bancs  of  various 
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liyos  the   farmer  will   Ree 

I  and  saline  in^i^eilieiils  of 

tnxsi  must  be  eonsider- 

it  is   only  to  tbe  slowness 

tanner  :<  bark  undergoes 

tliat  it4  uegkn-t   by  the  cul- 

lie  attribute*!.     It  might  i-er- 

ta,  lie  mixed  with  farm-yard 

nay  eon»i<lerable  advantage, 

dune  with  taw-dust  and 

Ml  well  deserilied   by 

ew  (Jiium.  of  Jiny. 

.  i.  p.  132.),    see    Fa«m- 

[ ;  and  m  its  half  putrefied 

•tate   i*    --•'■lis   on    some 

eX4  ■  ii  iw  a  top 

ii. .       wliere     rnr- 

etrcn  its  ashes  would  be 
qit*ntity   of  earthy   car- 
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bonates  and  pfaosphattt  which  they  contain, 
a  very  useful  manure. 

The  different  uses  of  barics  in  >«nnipg  imd 
dyeing  are  numerous  and  imfwrtant.  Tlie 
strength  or  fineness  of  their  fibres  is  also  of 
consequence  :  thus,  wo(xly  fibres  are  often  mt 
tough  as  to  form  conlage,  as  exem|)lified  in 
tlie  bark  of  the  lime,  the  willow,  and  the 
coooa-nut ;  the  liber  of  some  trees,  as  lor 
example  the  lime  and  the  {Mifier  mullierry, 
is  maiiutitetured  into  mats ;  imd  it  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  refer  to  hemp  and  flax  for  spio- 
uing  and  weaving.  The  bark  of  the  papyrus, 
or  flag  of  the  Nile,  was  first  useil  for  paper ; 
that  of  the  mullK-rry  is  still  employed  in  the 
cloth  of  Otabeite ;  that  of  the  powdered 
Swedish  pines,  as  bread  for  the  poor  pea- 
sants of  Scandinavia.  In  Englanu,  the  bark 
of  tbe  oak  is  used  for  affording  tannic  acid 
in  the  manulacture  of  leatlier ;  but  other 
barks,  such  as  tluit  of  the  Spanish  chestnut 
and  the  larch,  are  also  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  Davy  will  chow  the  relative 
value  of  (blTerent  kinds  of  bark  to  the  tanner: 
it  gives  the  quantity  of  timnic  acid  afforded 
bv  480  lbs.  of  dillerent  barks  in  that  great 
ctemist's  own  experiments.     {Leet.  p.  88.) 

Average  from  the  entire  bark  of —        ibi. 

Middle-iilzed  oak,  cut  in  spring  •  29 

cut  in  autumn  -  21 

Spanish  chtstnut            -            -  -  21 

liicester  willow  (Urge  size)      -  -  33 

Elm       -            -            -            -  -  18 

Common  willow  (large)              -  -11 

Ash       -            -            -            -  -  1« 

Beech    -            •            -            •  -  10 

Horse  chestnut               -            -  -9 

Sycamore          -            -             -  -  11 

Lombardy  poplar           -            -  -  15 

Birch    -            -            -            -  -    8 

Haicl    -            -            -            -  -  14 

Blackthorn        -            -            -  -  16 

Coppice  oak       -              -             -  -  32 

Larch,  cut  in  autumn     -             -  -     8 
White  interior  cortical  layers  of  oak  bark  72 

The  iliffereucc  of  seasons  makes  a  con- 
sidcmble  variation  in  the  produce  of  tannic 
acid ;  it  is  tlie  least  in  cold  springs.  The 
tannic  acid  most  obiiunils  when  the  buds  are 
o|)ening,  and  least  in  the  winter ;  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  good  oak  bark  of  average  (jualit^  are  re- 
quired to  form  1  lb.  of  leather.  The  con- 
sumption of  oak  biu-k  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  40,000  tons,  more  than  one  half  of 
which  Ls  imjyirted  from  Uie  Netherlands. 

Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  a  siieciesof  oidt, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of 
Kurope.  The  averuge-  quantity  imported 
annuallv,  is  about  44,551  cwU. 

The  quantity  of  (iuercititm  bark,  which 
is  the  production  of   block  oak,   (Uuercii* 
nigra,)  is  il,*i2r,  cwts. 
Tbe  quantity  of  CinehomL,  or  Peruvian 
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bark,  u  on  on  averace  about  300,000  lbs., 
but  the  consumption  does  not  exceed  45,000 
lbs. :  the  remainder  \s  re-exported. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  best  clciinwd  from 
the  parasitical  mosses  with  wliich  it  \*  wont 
to  be  infected,  by  being  waiihed  with  lime- 
water  or  a  solution  of  common  sidt  in  water 
(4  oz.  to  a  gallon),  applied  by  a  plasterer's 
brush. 

BARK-BOUND.  A  disease  common  to 
gome  fruit  and  other  trees,  which  is  canulile 
of  being  cure<i  by  making  a  slit  tliriuigh  the 
bark,  from  the  top  of  tlie  tree  to  the  bottom, 
in  February  or  XIrtcIi  ;  where  the  gaping  is 
pretty  considerable,  fdl  it  up  with  cow-dung, 
or  other  similar  eoui|K)sitioii. 

BAKKEK.  A  term  used  provinclallv  in 
Devonshire,  to  signify  a  rubber  or  wiiet- 
Btonc.  It  is  also  applied  to  tliose  jwrsons 
who  bark  trees. 

BjU?KLNG  irons,  are  instrument*  for 
removing  the  bark  of  oak  and  other  tree.i. 
Tliey  consist  of  a  blaile  or  knife  for  cutting 
the  iwirk,  while  yet  on  the  trunk,  across  at 
regular  distances,  and  of  chisels  or  »iiatul«, 
of  different  lengths  and  breadths  for  separ- 
ating the  bark  from  the  woo<l. 

BARKING  OF  TREES.  The  operation 
of  stripping  off  the  bark  or  rind.  It  is  com- 
mon in  this  country  to  perform  the  operation 
of  oak-barking  in  the  montlis  of  Hay  and 
June,  aji,  at  that  season,  the  bark,  by  the 
rising  of  the  sap,  is  easily  separated  from  the 
wood.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  fell  tlie 
trees  in  these  months.  The  tool  commonly 
made  use  of  in  most  counties  is  mwle  of  boue 
or  iron.  If  of  the  former,  the  thigh  or  sliin- 
bone  of  an  ass  is  preferred,  whii'h  is  formed 
into  a  two-hsmded  instrument  for  the  stem 
and  larger  Imughs,  with  a  handle  of  wood 
fixo<l  at  the  end.  The  e<lge  being  once  given 
by  the  griniling-stone,  or  a  rasp,  it  Kcei>8 
itself  shar])  by  wear. 

Two  descriptions  of  persons  are  usually 
employed  in  this  business,  the  hagmen  or 
cuttert,  and  the  barkert.  The  latter  chiefly 
consists  of  women  and  children.  The  cut- 
ters should  l>e  provided  with  ripping-saws, 
widely  set,  with  sharp,  light  li.'itclielj*,  and 
with  short-handled  pruiung  luxiks.  The 
barkers  are  provided  witli  light,  ahort- 
handled,  ashen  mallets,  the  heml  lieing 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  inches  dia- 
meter in  the  face,  and  the  othiT  end  blunt, 
luiuifwhat  we<lge-sha|)ed  ;  with  shaq)  a.ihen 
wedj^es,  somewhat  spatula-shajied,  and  wliich 
may  cither  Ik.'  driven  by  the  mallet,  or, 
being  formed  with  a  kind  of  handle,  may  be 
punlitMl  with  the  hand  ;  anrl  with  a  sniooth- 
skinncd  whin,  or  other  land-stone.  The 
cutlers  a.-c  diviiie<l  into  two  parties ;  batcfaet- 
who  sever  the  stem,  and  hook-men, 
>  jirune  it  of  small  twigs,  and  cut  it  into 
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convenient  lengths.     Small  bnodMi 
twigs  are  held  by  one  hand  on  the  stooj 
bark  is  then  strip|)ed  off,  and  laid  r  ^ 
asiile,  ta  in  reaping  of  coni,  till  ■  bi 
convenient  size  be  formed.     The 
branches,  as  large  as  the  leg,  &c. 
along   the  ground ;  the  bark  is  si. 
tlie  thick  end,  by  thrusting  or  drivi 
wi'dge,  which,  being  run  along  the 
length,  riiis  it  open  in  an  instant ;  the] 
is  iijiplied  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  inci 
the  manner  o(  the  knife  in  skinning 
A  .skilful  liurker  will  akin  a  tree  or 
OS  <'ouipletely  as  a  butcher  a  Vnasl 
the  [Hiint  most  particularly  to  be 
in  tliis  art  is,  to  take  off  the  bark  in 
shreds  or  strands  as  [Kissible,  for  the 
nience  "f  carriage  to,  and  drying  it 
horses.     These  are  formed  of  long  bn  _ 
and   pieces  of  a  yar<l   in  lengtli.  slj 
e<l  at  one  end,  and  having  a  kiiagi 
other  to  receive  and  support  the  out 
former. 

The  horses  or  support*  may  stan<^ 
four  or  five  feet  of  each  other,  and  i 
ways  to  be  place<l  on  a  dry,  clerat4 
tliat  the  bark  may  have  free  air  in ' 
At  the  end  of  each  day's  work,  tl 
is  carried  to,  and  laid  acroitt,  the  : 
to  tlic  thickness  of  about  si.x  or  eight 
The  large  pieces  are  set  up  on  end, 
ag:iin-<t  the  horses,  or  they  are  form 
small  pyramidal  stacks.  Due  alt«ntk 
l)e  paid  to  tuniing  the  bark  once,  ( 
haps  twice  a  day,  acconling  to  tlie  | 
the  weather.  (i(Kxl  hay  weatiier  Ls  goa 
ing  weather,  (ientle  showers  are  oc^ 
but  long  continued  rains  are  nrodui 
much  evil ;  nor  is  the  bark  tiie  b«l 
being  dried  too  fast.  A  careful 
will  take  pains  to  lay  the  strong 
the  trunk  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
the  wet,  in  continued  rains,  from  tbei 
bark  of  the  extremities  ;  at  the  oatn 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  IIm 
of  the  inner  bark,  and  eonsequel 
value  of  the  whole,  by  turning  I 
turol  surface  outwards.  For  it  is  rh 
the  high  brown  colour  of  the  amt 
and  by  its  astringent  effect  upon  litf 
when  tasted,  that  tlie  tanner  «r  tm 
ju<lges  of  its  ViJue.  Thexc  jirriperl 
lost,  if  through  negleet,  or  by  tlio 
tudes  of  the  weather,  the  inner 
blanched  or  renderi-<l  white. 

Af^T  it  becomes  in  a  proiKT  slater 
completely  past  fermentation,  if  it 
conveniently  !«.•  carried  off  ilie 
housed,  it  must  lie  stotJced.  Aa 
riencetl  husbandman  who  con  stofk 
also  stack  bark.  But  it  may  bt? 
warn  him  against  building  ilia 
large,  and  to  caution  him  to  ihalcb 
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methral  of  dryinjf  bark  in  Yorkshire 
raDr  the  common  one  of  setting  it  in 
n^  poirture  against  poles  lying  hori- 
r  on   forked  stakes.     But  in  a  wet 

or  wb<m  the  ground  is  naturally 
1  is  laid  across  b  line  of  top-wood, 

into  a  kind  of  banklet,  raising  the 
unit  a  foot  from  the  ground.  By 
ctice  IM1  part  of  the  bark  is  suffered 
i  the  gronnd ;  an<i  it  is,  perhafis, 
t  whole,  the  best  practice  in  all  sea- 
I  dtualions. 

LEY.  ( I>8t.  hitrdevm.}  A  species  of 
■^  wliich  ranks  next  to  wheat  in 
BLM\d  of  which  there  are  several 
^The  generic  name  seems  eilher 
,  iium  fiorreo^  on  account  of  its  long 

a*  it  was  ancicnll  v  written, yorf/oi/n, 
h)m  p*p(M,  to  feed  or  nourish, 
M^«  antl  fathta,  and,  changing  the 
fierdamt.  (  Vo»nia.)  The  name  is, 
,  derrved  by  Junius  from  the  He- 
The  plant  Ix-'longs  to  the  natural 
rmmiaea^  or  grnfscs.  It  readily  ac- 
tta  it«eJf  to  any  climate,  bearing 
:  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  of 
it,  anil  rip«ning  in  both  equally  wclL 
ptm»  Hordewm,  says  ProtWsor  Low, 
•n^  ipecies  may  be  enumerated  aa 
led  fcr  their  seeds :  — 

barley    {Hordeum  diiti- 


naked  barley  (U.  gymno- 


red  sprat,  or  Imttledore  barley 
itl^'Ztoeriton). 

t-rmred  barley  (//.  heztutiehuin). 
t-rav«d  itaked  barley  {H.  gymno- 

(•roved  sprat,  or  battledore  barley 
vtidto-zeaerilon). 

■s  kadmg  species  of  this  grain  in 
ioa  a«  (No.  I.)  the  two-rowcd,  or 
barley,  and  (No.  4.)  the  gix-rowe<l 
The  minor  rarieties  of  two-rowed 
ic  muDeroua,  and  are  distinguished 
n  tbe  quality  of  the  jn^n,  an<l  by 
pit  of  early  or  later  ripening  ;  and 
vietiea  ame  more  proijuctive  than 
cffaeta  apparently  dependent  upon 
Mi  o/ climate  and  situation. 
f\»mR  annual  plant,  but  like  wheat  it 
Mwa  io  antuitm,  and  then  it  ac<]uirus 
k  of  later  rijieuing,  and  ia  termed 
Mrlejr. 

irmmii  naked  liarlcT  is  said  to  have 
Intdoced  into  Rnirfand  in  the  year 
ttvac  bttle  cultivutetl,  and  is  by 
Dugh  wilhiiut  any  evidence, 
I  common  sfiecies. 

I    sprat,  or 
IS  iltivated  in 

UCra  vi    lu'.-  itTSW  be'wg 


regarded  as  an  objection ;  but  it  is  macb  es» 
teemed  in  (ycrniany,  where  it  is  termed  rit 
barley,  owing    to   its  smellin"  like  rice  in 
boiling,  when  it  is  decorticated. 

The  fourth  enumerated  species  is  six- 
rowe<l  barley.  When  sown  before  winter, 
this  six?eie*  acquires  the  habit  of  late  ripen- 
ing, and  is  then  termed  winter  barley. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  six-rowed  barley,  and 
the  l>est  known  in  this  country,  is  here,  bear, 
or  bigg.  Bige  ripens  its  seeds  in  a  shorter 
period  than  tne  two-rowed  barleys.  It  is 
cultivatc<l  Tcry  generally  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  Denmark,   Sweden,  and  other 

fiarts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
and  for  green  food  in  spring,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  sown  early  m  the  autumn. 
The  number  of  its  grains  is  greater  than  in 
ihe  two-rowe<l  kinds,  but  fhev  <lo  not  weigh 
so  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  It  is 
hence  regarck-d  as  an  inferior  crop,  and  is 
only  cultivatetl  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  country.  It  ripens  very  early  when 
sown  in  s{)ring,  thence  the  mivantages  which 
it  possesses  in  a  late  cliinate.  {Low'i  Prac. 
Agr.  p.  240.) 

The  six-rowed  naked  barley  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  its  fertility.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  barley,  and  by  the  French,  on  account 
of  its  supiKJsed  productiveness,  it  has  been 
termed  urge  cilefte.  An  excellent  variety 
of  this  nuked  barley  has  been  produced  by 
ilr.  C.  Aldemmn  of  Kinfbury,  m  Berkshire, 
and  M.  Mazucco,  in  a  French  pa])er,  ear- 
nestly recommends  the  more  general  culti- 
vation of  nake<l  barley,  as  he  states  that  it 
weighs  as  much  as  the  best  wheats,  and  ita 
quality  resembles  them  so  much,  that  it  may 
be  used  for  the  purjiose  of  making  good 
bread,  and  also  for  pearl  barley.  In  moun- 
tainous countries,  its  produce  is  twenty- 
four  to  one.  {Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  lii. 
p.  373.)  This  and  the  other  superior  kinds 
of  barley  dcser^'e  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  received.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings, 
(in  an  urti<'le  in  the  Com.  to  the  Board  of 
Arg,  vol.  vi.  p.  304.),  after  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience ill  the  cultivation  of  naked  barley, 
very  justly  observes,  "  fhiit  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  promote  the  culture 
of  this  sort  of  grain."  "  It  is,"  he  adds, 
"  the  com  that,  next  to  rice,  gives  the  great- 
est weight  of  Hour  p<T  acre,  and  it  may  l>e 
eaten  with  no  other  preparation  than  Umt 
of  iKiiling.  It  requires  l.Hle  or  no  dressilig 
when  it  13  sent  to  the  mill,  having  no  husk, 
and  conse(iuentlv  produces  no  bran.  It  is 
gathered  into  the  bam,  and  may  even  be 
consumed,  when  the  seasons  are  favour^abie. 
in  about  eighty  or  ninety  days  alter 
5oirfl ;  and  there  is  no  species  of  grain 
M  3 
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calculated  for  conntries  where  the  summer 
\»  short,  provided  the  vegetation  be  rapid." 
The  lust  of  the  species  to  be  mentioned, 
says  Professor  Low,  is  sLx-rowed  cprat,  or 
battle<lore  barley.  This  haa  been  sometimes 
termed  six-rowed  barley ;  whereas  the  cha- 
racter of  six-rowed  barley  does  not  Ijflonjj 
to  it  alone.  An  exiuninutiun  of  the  plant 
will  show  that  it  is  the  common  bcittlcdoic 
barley,  with  all  the  tlorets  entire.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  arrangement  by 
agriculturints  of  the  cultivated  barleys,  and 
in  an  e.^peciul  deirree,  by  their  speakinji  uf 
four-rowed  and  ?ix-rowed  kinds.  There  is, 
however,  no  barley  to  which  the  term  four- 
rowed  can  lie  ap()lied.  Barley  is  termed 
two-rowed,  or  six-rowed,  according  to  the 
number  of  its  fertile  tlorcts.  In  two-rowed 
bui'ley,  one  row  of  tloi-els  on  each  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  spike  is  fertile,  and  con»e<piently 
one  row  of  seeda  on  each  side  Li  perfected. 

In  six-rowed  barley,  three  rows  on  ciu'h 
side  are  perfecte<l.  In  this  sense  only  it  is 
termed  six-rowed  barley.  But  there  is  no 
species  known  to  us  in  which  only  two  rows 
on  ea<.-h  side  of  the  spike  are  fertile.  Slij^htly 
examined,  iniieeil,  six-rowed  barleys  fre- 
quently present  the  appearance  of  four  rows ; 
but  thu  IS  in  uppenrance  t)idy,  for  such  bar- 
leys have  always  the  three  rows  <m  each  side 
perfect  In  poor  soils  uud  unfavourable  si- 
tuations, two  of  the  rows  run  much  into  each 
other,  and  this  has  perhaps  given  ri.se  to  the 
mistake  ;  but  the  two  rows  which  thus  run 
into  each  other  in  appeanmce  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  racnig.  I  have  ventured, 
adds  Professor  Low  (from  whose  work  the 
above  preliminary  observations  are  takenV 
to  propose  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cul- 
livate<l  barleys;  under  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Horrleum  rvl/rare  of  9t>me  Imtuni.sts 
.is  Ilordcuni  hezastichum,  and  that  the  Hor- 
|#rMm  heiastichum  of  some  l)otani.'<ts  is  Hor- 
eum  hrxaiticho-zeitcriton.  Particular  vai-i- 
e-i  hove  been  in  great  repute  at  ilifferent 
3IUCS,  when  first  introduce<l,  and  then  seem 
to  have,  on  many  soils,  lijst  their  stiiieriority. 
"  Of  this  kind  is  the  MuUaman  barley,  which 
was  much  sought  after  some  years  ago  j 
and  lately,  the  Chevalier  barley,  ao  called 
from  the  gentleman  who  first  brought  it 
into  notice,  has  risen  into  great  repute. 
It  is  said,  that,  having  observed  an  ear  of 
>)arley  in  his  field  greatly  «uf>erior  to  the 
rest,  he  carefully  sowed  ihe  see<l,  and  cul- 
^vated  it  in  his  garden,  till  he  had  a  suffi- 
Bent  quantity  to  sow  a  field.  It  has  since 
iST"  "l'"P™<'l.V  multipliiHl  and  dilfiiseil 
^through  the  country.  Some  eminent  mult- 
and  brewers  have  declared,  that  it 
»  more  saccharine  mailer  than  any 
and  the  trials  hitherto  made  have 
IM°"  '^•^"'•"'■'•l*  ^l  't  i»  not 


only  heavier  in  the  graiti,  Irut  I 
ductive.  In  1832  Lord  Leicesto 
always  forcujost  in  all  agricultur 
ments  and  improvements,  sowed  a 
able  portion  of  land  witli  this  b 
the  result  is  said  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  In  1833  two  acre*oi 
barley  were  sown  in  the  same 
some  of  the  l>est  of  the  commi 
The  soil  wa.s  poor,  light  sand,  b 
order  and  very  clean.  The  prod 
whole  w;us  nearly  the  same,  4  qu 
acre ;  but  the  Chevalier  barlej 
57  lbs.  per  bushel,  wh'de  the  coiiu 
weighed  only  5*2.  This  gives  the 
ndvantagcof  ten  per  cent.  Thc« 
very  fine,  and  the  whole  that  the 
could  sjmre  wa.s  eageily  purchai 
neighltours  for  setnl  nt  his  own  pi 
long  in  the  ear,  and  very  pluiuj 
plant  tillrrt  so  much,  that  naif  I 
seed  may  be  saved  per  acre.  T 
bably  owing  to  its  grains  being  I 
and  vegetating  rapidly.  The  strn' 
of  the  other  long-eared  barleji 
weak  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  car; 
also  to  be  harder,  and  not  m  p 
cattle.  These  arc  circumstance* 
perience  alone  can  ascertain.  TTi 
It  ha«  a  decided  su])eriority  over  t 
sorts,  no  one  who  has  tried  it  fitil 
prepared  lands  seems  to  deny."  (j 
A  new  and  seemingly  very  si 
riety  has  lately  Ik'CU  mtroducrd, 
Annat  barley.  (See  Quart.  Jamt 
vol.  V.  p.  618.)  It  is  the  produ 
ears,  which  were  picke<l  by  Mr. 
field  in  Perthshire  in  the  harre 
since  which  period  it  has  been 
Annat  Gardens,  thence  its  nrnme, 
it  was  «own  on  a  ridge  in  the  i 
field,  with  common  barley  on  thi 
and  Chevalier  barley  on  the  othc 
of  straw  it  seemed  to  have  the  wl 
both  these  kJniLs ;  it  was  five  <i 
ripe  than  the  tbrmer,  and  about 
liefore  the  latter,  and  it  was  also 
bushel  heavier  than  the  Cbcval 
meeting  of  the  Stoke  Kerry  F»r 
in  February  of  the  present  ye»l 
was  stated  W  one  of  the  membe 
Chevalier  was  decide<lly  the  be* 
good  barley  land ;  but  for  voti 
he  preferred  the  MoldaviMi;  U 
bablv,  even  thi.s  was  surpaMcd  b 
usually  known  as  the  old  field  bl 
Annat  barley  was  alluded  to  bjom 
who  had  tried  it  hist  season  ;  bal 
thni.she<l  it,  he  could  only  sav  Ui 
appearance  it  augured  ■welL 
adopt^-d  the  drill  svirtcm,  nuqg 
coulters,  so  as  to  disfierse  tlw 


rtiw*  «ti  much  as  pomibie. 
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•  tT  harinw  been  ploughnl  in. 

TiTi  ■.  renci?  of  opinion  exiHteil  as 

I  bt  tiic  ,-ij^n.rinrilT  of  the  Clievalier  over  any 

"^a  Tunelv,  on  the  average  of  g^iils.     One 

Dber  ba<l  grcnrn  Id  coombs  an  acre  on 

t ;  but  he  ofJoiowledged  it  was  on  very  ex- 

nt  land.     A  curioiu  fact  wa.s  cliritotl  in 

witli  this  stock  of  barley;  which 

tX  bonrerer  much  the  crop  mi^rht  l)e 

be*tm  down,  either  by  stornis  or 

i«wn  weight,  the  grain  did  not  re<-eive 

iajwy  to  which  any  other  sort  under 

rcnrumstances  would  be  liable.  (J9rtf. 

Arw.  Mtg.  Tol.  r.  p.  190.)  ! 

Then;  fan  I>e  no  doubt  of  the  general  su- 
■n^:  I  ho'alier  as  a  malting  barley. 

Ut'tti'  ha.i  ocraKJoneil  a  complete 

oIl  1    districts,  where   for- 

.'  aj  malting  barley  was 
111  ill.     It  Is  one  of  tlie  greatest  im- 
nts  of  modem  times,  an<l  now  com- 
r  price  in  the  market  than 
•y   two  or   three  xhillings  a 

{Urley  i*  evidently  a  native  of  a  warmer 
ifiiMlr  than  Uritaia ;  for  in  thi.i  moist  at- 
Maphoc  it  a  otwerved  to  degenerate,  when 
Nllat  ■Bclertfd  en-  on  a  poor  soil.  We 
kBWtkaMM  aathority  for  it«  liaving  been 
"    m  Syria  »o  long  back  aa  3153 


ri»;  thill  fore  that  part  of  the  world  may 
(yriy  tioi  as  its  native  soil.     We  tiud 
IM    ft«Mi«t»«    obtained    barley    from 


%7T(>*b'  elher  parts  of  Africa,  and  Spain. 
h  wm  Ao  Ktown  in  France,  as  Columella 
Inbaar  Tanety  of  barlev  Galaticum. 
IMiy,  iDw  111  erains,  is  liable  to  diseases, 
' '  mnax,  the  Dumt  ear,  blight.,  and  mil- 
i  Mcoont  of  wUch  I  must  refer 
to  these  wonla.  It  U  also  apt 
in  the  ear  even  before  it  is 
wet  weather,  giving  the  ear  a  sin- 
'  aiipaanince,  and  rendering  the  grain, 
I  kiln-dried,  untit  for  mulling,  and 
•  to  fee<i  fowls  or  pigs.  Thediseaiies 
•re  tiot  >o  numerous  or  fatal  as 
Iteat.  It  is  attiu'ked  by  the  larvae 
l«>Tlawt  flica.  The  smut,  which  attacks  it 
I  a  lartMl  degree,  is  gcuerally  the  fiingng 


tetey  ■  now  estemively  cultivated  in 
>Kafa|)Ciui  toontries,  and  in  the  tern- 
to  HMtntiB  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  may 
» he  raiseti  between  the  tropics,  but  not 
[jjH  liwer  elevation  than  from  3000  to  4000 
1  Unfit  it  is  not  worth  cultivating. 
itetis  aati  Sicily  it  produces  two  crops 
t  v>  v*"-  Large  (lunntities  of  barley 
■>*  been  fur  a  lengtnenod  period  raised 
•  GfMt  Britaio.  Uecuotly,  however,  iu 
vhintieii  baa  been  nippoied,  though  pro- 

IWiy  oa  ao  good  Kronnda,  to  be  declining. 
la  iV&S,  Mr.  Cfaatiei  Smith  estimated  Ute 
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nundier  of  barley  con.TOmerg  in  Englanil' 
ond  Wales  at  739,000 ;  and  us  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  jifmulation  of  Wales,' W  est- 
nioreland,  aiul  Cumlwrhind  continue  (o 
subsist  chiefly  on  barley  bread,  I  am  in* 
clincd  to  think  that  this  estimate  uuiy  not, 
at  present,  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
"  IJarley  "  (husked),  says  Pliny,  "  was  the 
most  ancient  foixl  in  old  times,  as  will 
apiK'ar  by  the  onlinary  custom  of  the 
Athenians,  according  to  tlie  testimcuiy  of 
Menander,  as  also  by  the  surniuiic  given  to 
sword  fencers,  who,  from  their  iJlowance  or 
pension  of  liarlcy,  were  calle>l  Uurdfarii, 
barley  men."  (Book  xviii.  chap.  7.)  It  was 
not  until  after  the  liomans  had  learnt  to 
cultivate  wheat,  and  to  make  broad,  that 
tliey  gave  barlev  to  their  cattle.  Tliey 
made  barlev-nieal  into  balls,  which  (hey  put 
down  the  throats  of  their  horses  and  asses, 
after  the  manner  of  fattening  fowl.«,  wliich 
was  said  to  make  them  strong  and  lusty. 

There  are  no  means  of  a.scerf«ining 
whether  barley  was  cultivated  in  Brit«in 
when  the  Romans  discovered  this  country  j 
but  as  Cirsar  found  com  growing  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  it  is  probable  that  this  species 
of  grain    had    been    obtained    from    Gaul. 

In  the  rotation  of  crtips,  barley  may  succeed 
to  summer  fallow,  to  potatoes,  turnips,  or 
any  other  green  crop,  and  to  any  of  the  pidse 
crops.  It  now  generally  follows  turnips, 
and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation, 
best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  principal 
barlev  counties  of  England  are  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedibrd,  Herts,  Lei- 
cester, Nottingham,  the  upper  iiarts  of 
Hereford,  M'arwick,  and  Salt>ii.  The  pro- 
duce varies  according  to  soil,  preparation, 
season,  &e.,  iix)m  aimut  '25  to  GO  or  70 
bushels  aji  acre.  The  usual  crop  is  from  28 
to  36  or  38  bushels.  The  Winchester  bushel 
of  good  English  barley  generally  weighs 
about  50  lbs. ;  but  the  best  Norfolk  barley 
sometimes  weighs  53  or  54  lbs.  Its  produce 
in  flour  is  about  12  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  the  grain. 

Barley  is  said  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of 
nutritive  matter;  wheal  contains  78  tier 
cent.  A  bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  lbs. 
will  therefore  contain  about  32  lbs.  of  nu- 
triment ;  while  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing 
60  lbs.  contains  47  lbs.  Go™!  oats  weighing 
40  lbs.  contain  about  24  lbs.  of  nutritive 
matter;  so  that  the  comparative  value  of 
wheat,  barlev,  and  oats,  m  feeding  cattle, 
may  be  represented  by  47,  32,  and  24,  the 
measure  being  the  same.  The  expcrmients 
on  which  this  calculation  is  founded  were 
carefully  made  bv  Etnhof,  and  confirmed  on 
a  large  scale  by  'thiier,  at  his  establlslmieut 
at  Ruigelin,  the  account  of  the  result*  being 
accurately  kept. 

Barlej-  is  a  tender  plant,  and  casu] 
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In  any  Ftape  of  ita  growth.  It  is  more  luus- 
ardoufi  than  wheat,  and  is,  generally  »peak- 
in;;,  raised  at  a  irrealur  ex]>onse,  so  that  its 
cultivation  should  not  be  attemiite<l  except 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourahie 
for  its  prowth.  There  is  no  prain  perhajis 
more  affected  (says  Baxter  in  his  Lib.  nj' 
AgT.  KnowUdf^e,  p.  36.)  liy  soil  und  culti- 
vation than  barley,  the  same  species  exlii- 
biting  opposite  iiualities,  raodified  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  from  which  it  i«  produced  : 
these  opposite  productions  of  theaiinie  iiidi- 
vidiuil  wUl,  if  8(jwn  ut  the  simie  iieriod,  on 
the  same  land,  and  under  the  same  course 
of  cultivation,  exhibit  correisponding  differ- 
ences,   which   are    niaiiifest<Hl   during   the 


growth  of  the  crop,  imd  subseimeiitly  in  the 
quidity  of  the  sariijile  when  in  luiiid.  'I'hiis 
the  finest  fuunplei*,  the  ^jrowth  of  suitable 


and  well-cidlivated  lands,  would,  if  sown 
on  a  poor  and  sterile  soil,  become  alike 
coarse  in  appciraucc,  and  indilTcrcnt  in 
quality.  This  fact,  however  important,  has 
hitherto  but  Uttle  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  ;  and  the  spring  or  early  barley 
u  therefore  indiscriminately  sown,  as  being 
found  more  pnxluctive  for  the  purjKxie  of 
malting  than  any  of  the  afore-mentJoned 
varieties.  The  sprat,  or  battledore  barley, 
makes  good  malt ;  and  being  short  and  CTCct 
in  the  ear,  and  tapering  in  the  st<-m,  is,  on 
8trong  lands,  less  liable  to  injury  from  fall- 
ing, and  is  consequently  preferred  by  a  few 
individuals.  The  common,  or  long-eared 
barley,  being  long  in  the  ear  and  weak  in 
the  straw,  ia  very  liable  to  lodge  early, 
whereby  the  grain  is  rendered  Inferior  id 
quality,  and  is,  therefore,  not  extensively 
cultivat«d.  Naked  barley,  or  wheat  barley, 
is  so  termed  in  consequence  of  the  grain 
separating  readily  from  the  clmff  when 
thrashed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north,  and 
will  bear  sowing  early  in  the  season ;  it  is 
not,  however,  in  much  estimation  in  tlic 
(outh  of  England,  and  is  seldom  cultivated, 
although  it  makes  strong  malt,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  fattening  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
Winter  barley,  or  square-eared  barley,  is 
grown  to  considerable  extent  in  the  north- 
we«tem  part  of  England,  and  in  Scotland. 
It  i«  UBually  sown  for  the  feeding  of  sheen 
in  the  souUi  of  England,  and  mixed  witii 
tares  for  the  soiling  of  cattle.  As  food  for 
sheep,  it  is  far  more  productive  than  rye, 
as  it  admits  of  being  fed  down  every  two  or 
three  days  during  summer ;  and  if  intended 
ibr  seed,  it  mar  previously  be  fed  olF  by 
•keep  oarly  in  toe  season,  without  injury  to 
the  crop. 

The  land  tliat  nro<Iuccs  the  best  barley  is 
generally  of  a  oilicious,  light,  dry  nature : 
for  a  good  mellow  preparation  and  free  soil 
•W  •*«»«^  «»  the  growth  of  malting  bar- 
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leys.  Cold  wet  soils,  which 
retentive  of  water,  are  ill  i 
growth  of  this  grain,  both  I 
Its  weight  and  iu  malting  i 
whole  matter  of  barley  and 
tains  more  silicious  particlfl 
any  other  grain  cultivated'i 
farmer  ;  and  hence  one  reaal 
^oi!  is  most  congenial  to  tlw 
|)laut.  Barley  is  propagat«l 
either  broa<lcast  or  in  drill 
varying  according  to  the  qui 
cultivation,  and  time  of  sow 
required  on  rich  mellow  lani 
soils;    early  sowing,  with  gl 

3uiring  less  seed  than  lat«  ( 
ifferent  tillage.  The  ijoi 
generally  varies  from  '2|  to 
acre  (or  sometimes  mor«' 
broadcast ;  but  when  drilled, 
seed  need  not  exceed  two 
acre. 

Barley  ia  an  early  ripenj 
therefore  it  may  be  sown  a 
as  ihe  month  ot  May  ;  but  t 
is  April,  and  the  sooner  til 
more  early  that  barley   cal 

Crnducc  in  grain  is  the  sui 
idk  of  the  straw  will  be  h 
mon  sprat  barleys  may  be  i 
second  week  in  March,  if  tbi 
dry,  until  the  10th  of  MajR 
variety  of  the  winter  bar 
against  the  wind,  and  muf, 
in  the  autumn  or  the  begini 
The  bear,  or  square  barley,  { 
OS  early  in  the  autumn  as  i 
the  harvest  will  admit,  and 
after  wheat,  barley,  oata,  orj 
being  a  plant  of  sturdy  fl 
choice  of  seed,  great  care  ■ 
tliat  it  is  not  ol  a  reddish  1 
case,  it  is  more  than  probak 
part  of  it  will  never  vceeta 
should  l>e  of  a  pale,  lively  ei 
form.  Some  farmers,  not  ■ 
portance,  are  in  the  liabit  i 
com  ;  but  unless  the  land  ia 
from  its  nature  and  cultti 
fullest  encouragement  of  tl 
in  the  end  l>e  found  a  "g 
pound-foolish  "  speculation, 
will  be  well  for  the  fanoat 
finest  samples  and  the  pluid 
in  unfavourable  seasons  the 
grain  is  always  delicate,  a| 
uidcindly  hue,  whilst,  on  < 
plump  seed  throws  up  ftroq 
capable  of  resisting  ttie  «d^ 
seasons,  and,  in  more  coa 
pushing  forth  with  renewed 
doubled  strength.  Barleyi 
part,  succeeds    best  after 


BARLEY, 


l^  angel  wurad,  or  other 
ing  croiis ;  Init  dncs  not  suc- 
ifter  vueat  or  otlier  white 
r  aAcr  ra|ie  su  well  a:s  other 
Kccpt  nn  the  South  Downs 
f  ecruuD  lands  Bdjoinijig  the 
t  bodi  tbe  qnaotitT  or  grain 
he  qnilitj  better,  after  wheat 
beat  town  upon  a  clover  ley), 
f  tape,  tiuin  Iroiu  any  other 
|e.  The  liuidb  re<iuire  more 
)C,  aecordin);  to  the  quulilr 
tile  state  in  whieh  it  is  I'ouuil 
k  for  the  workiii);  of  it  com- 
TCtcntive  «oihs  as  compact 
t  the  tumifia  hnve  been  fuU 
iWeither,  the  earth  brealu  up 
I  ad  require!  (o  be  reduced 
■•datlean  a  second  pluugliing 
■B  before  the  barley  ran  be 
On  light  soila  of  the  best 
pWjjhing  may  l)e  »iiilicient  ; 
••d  u  twice  ploughed  iu  the 
■  ■  it  i»  iiuftieiently  dry  for 
^  tt  will  be  found  amply  to 
^l«bour  and  cxi>eniie.  After 
P*  «e  (own,  the  burley-land 
\  ferthcr  tillage.  Should  uny 
•ppcar,  they  may  Ik'  pulled  up 
™*  it  i»  the  evidence  of  bail 
,•  wring-sown  barley  crop 
'S  auring  Uie  comparatively 
'  *lurh  It  i»  on  the  grouud. 
'  Anoeatary,  it  sihould  be  at- 
^**'  the  crop  will  !«  injurwl 
"*  tlw  roller  should  be  used 


spindled. 

^o  "''  borley  more  care  is 

«»   tiiung  any  of  the  otlier 

m  the  best  of  seasons ; 

'■it  if  often  found  very  diffi- 

Wlien  the  period  of  harvest 

'■UM  be  allowed  to  be  suffi- 

**  t»ot  become  wliat  is  tenued 

•t  may  be  cut  either  by  the 

"fkle.  Barley,  says  Professor 

■Xiu  of   the  soitneas  of  iU 

Iteadcnnr  of  iU  ears  to  vege- 

•pt  to  be  injured,  and  even 

f  *H  weather  than  any  of  the 

pMok     For  this  reaBon  tbe 

n  t  humid  climate  like  ours, 

o^at  rut  down  in  sheavei;  and 

M  to  allow  it,  oj  is  fre(|uently 

ie  louw!  upon  tbe  gn>und.     By 

however,  it  in  suffered  to  lie 

the  straw  is  quite  <lry, 

early   in   the   morning 

npon  it.     Thi»  prac- 

CMmd  to  improve  the  colour 

ther^y  render  the  grain 

to  the  maltster.     It  should 

iod    unless    perfectlj   dry, 


otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of  being  heatnl 
in  the  mow,  which  recluccs  the  vidnc  very 
materially,  for  tlie  undue  action  of  tbe  beat 
dt-stroya  tbe  spear,  or  germination  of  tlie 
grain  ;  the  malting  proci«s  is  consequently 
very  unequally  pcrformeil,  and  as  the  duty 
has  to  be  paid  ujKm  tbe  whole  bin,  malcntcn 
will  warcely  purcba^te  such  samples,  unless 
for  tbe  purpKMc  of  grinding,  and  then  always 
at  an  mferior  price.  It  will  be  prudent, 
therefore,  not  to  carry  l>arlev  until  the  heat 
of  the  sun  has  evn])orated  the  dew  from  it, 
wlien  it  should  be  carried  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state  the  remainder  of  tbe  day,  until  the 
dew  is  again  deposited  in  tlie  evening.  It 
is  a  very  common  practice  to  sow  clover 
and  otIuT  graa  seeds  with  this  crop;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  tho- 
roughly harvested,  for  otherwise  consider- 
able f(!rmentation  will  be  created,  and  tbe 
sample  injurecL  It  not  uufrequently  occura, 
that  when  it  is  supposed  to  l>e  well  harvested, 
beat  is  soon  found  to  subsist  in  tbe  mows, 
which  should  be  daily  examined,  by  placing 
a  long  iron  spit,  that  should  be  keiit  for  that 
j>uri>ose,  deep  into  tbe  mow  ;  when,  if  the 
beat  is  found  to  incrca.se,  no  delay  should 
take  place,  but  the  middle  should  l>e  in- 
stantly cut  asunder,  and  taken  out  in  pro- 
])ortioii  to  the  size  of  the  mow,  when  it  will 
generally  escape  without  further  injury. 
This  fiiMjration,  however,  must  not  be  de- 
ferrcil,  as  tbe  injury  gustaine<l  rapidly  in- 
crea-ses.  By  beating  in  the  stack,  it  quickly 
becomes  discoloureii  and  injured.  When 
barley  Lt  grown  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
usual  to  treail  the  mows  with  horses  or  oxen, 
U<  gel  a*  much  as  possible  into  the  barns,  in 
which  case  more  guarde<l  caution  is  neces- 
sary than  when  thrown  loosely  over  tbe 
floor. 

This  grain  should  never  be  thrashed  hj 
a  machine,  as  the  injury  done  tliereby  is 
freriuently  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  it 
liniises  the  malting  sjiear,  which  is  as  in- 
jurious to  the  maltsters  as  if  heated  in  tbo 
mow,  unci,  ilierefi>re,  should  be  guarded 
against.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
have  too  large  heaps  lying  together  without 
frequent  examination,  as,  until  it  has  under- 
gone a  proper  fermentation  in  tbe  mow,  it 
will  be  very  apt  to  heat  in  the  heap ;  in 
order  to  prevent  which  it  requires  to  be 
moved  daily,  or  every  other  day,  till  cleane<l 
up  fiom  the  chaff,  which,  from  the  fineness 
of  its  texture,  scarcely  admits  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  air,  and  con-seciuently  promotes  fer- 
mentation. . 

The  principal  demand  for  barley  m  Great 
Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  porter,  and 
British  spirits;  and  though  its  conBum\)lion 
in  this  wa/  baa  aot  certainly  mcreofied  pTO- 
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portionally  to  the  increoM  of  wealth  and 
population,  still  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  grounds  for  supposing  th»t  it  has  diiui- 
nishiML 

Hut  it  is  not  only  the  most  us<!ful  for 
milking  into  midt,  it  is  the  best  fooii  tor 
pninioting  the  fattening  of  hogs,  after  they 
have  been  fed  to  n  certain  extent  willi 
beanii,  jieas,  &c.,  from  wliieh  it  liics  befti 
found  that  tlie  meat  is  ntit  only  mure 
tender,  but  increases  in  Iniiting  ;  whilst  the 
meat  of  those  fed  oa  beans  and  peas  alone 
has  not  only  been  hard,  but  has  not  yielded 
any  increase.  Barley  is  employed  for  va- 
rious other  pur|)oses.  It  is  excellent  for 
fattening  poultry.  TIkj  tlour  is  still  used 
in  some  parl-s  fur  breail ;  but  the  bread, 
though  sultioienlly  nutritious,  is  dark  and 
strong-tasted.  Barley,  in  its  green  stat^?, 
especially  the  Siberian  winter-barley,  makes 
excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows,  lu*  is 
well  known  tti  the  cow-keepers  about  Lon- 
don ;  it  comes  in  early,  and  greatly  iuereiLscs 
tlie  milk.  For  sheep  it  is  more  nourishing 
than  rye,  and  is  earlier.  Wlien  fcnl  off 
quite  clo.se  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
and  on  good  land  produce  a  liiir  cnjp  of 
grain  in  August ;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
ploughed  tip  as  soon  as  it  is  fed  otf,  and 
succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips.  It  is 
also  good  food  for  horses,  when  given  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  small  proportion  witli 
oats,  s|>aringly  at  first,  and  after  tx^ing  Boaked 
in  water,  and  allowed  to  vegetate.  It  is  in 
general  use  in  the  south  of  Kumpe.  (Com. 
Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  298.)  Mixed  with 
other  grain,  in  iti  ground  state,  it  lijis  been 
fimnd  an  exeellent  fixxl  for  fattening  bullwks. 
The  straw  i»  employed  partially  for  ftHlder. 
but  chiefly  for  litter.  It  is  lighter  than  the 
straws  of  oata  and  wheat,  and  less  esleenie<l 
than  either.  The  awns  are  given  to  slock, 
eilJier  in  their  natural  state  or  boiled.  Malt 
is  the  great  pur|iose,  however,  to  which  bar- 
ley is  ap[ilicd  in  this  country.  To  under- 
stand the  process  of  malting,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  obsenre,  that,  in  the  germination 
of  grasses  and  grains  before  the  young  plant 
is  proflueed,  the  fecula  of  the  8ee<l  is  changed 
by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  earth  into 
sugar  and  mucilage.  Malting  grain  is  only  an 
artificial  mode  of  eflecting  tliis  object.  The 
grain  is  steeped  in  cold  water  during  a  cer- 
tain jH;riod ;  the  water  is  then  allowed  to 
drain  off,  the  grain  iii  spread  out  into  a  deep 
bean :  it  gradually  heats,  the  rootlets  begin 
if)  snoot  out,  afterwards  the  plumula  begins 
to  grow ;  and  when  this  has  grown  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  within  the  grain,  the  further 
IjrenninHtinn  is  cheeked  by  ex  [Hwing  the  grain 
on  n  kiln,  h.vii.-.l  \,y  fir,.' to  such  a  degree  as 
e^'  of  the  seed.  At  this 

Jx  i  1    ;;      lie  starch  is,  in  a  great 
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measure,  converted  into  rarrtitrin4 
and  by  subsequent  fermentation,  at 
tion,  either  l>eer  or  spirits  is  obtoina 
Fermkhtation,  iSLu.Ti!>io,  and  Bi 
It  is  only  necessary  to  adil  here  tl 
retiiiires  the  )>est  and  heaviest  bad 
its  gciniinating  (jowits  entire. 

Barley  was  i'ormerly  in  genura]  in 
country  as  brea<l  com  :  it  is  stilly 
pur|>osc,  much  used  on  the  Contina 
generally  ilsckI  in  the  warmer  climat 
foo<l  I'or  horses,  for  which  purpoMj 
it  iip|)ears  to  answer  e(|ually  as  wdl 
In  this  country,  in  some  seasons,  a< 
able  saving  may  be  made  by  using 
]uirp<>se  inlerior  barley.  This  waa 
the  season  of  IK40  by  jVIr.  Hewitt  ] 
Spring  Park,  who  sold  his  oats  at  I 
price  that  he  gave  for  the  barley, 
this  end  the  fanner  should  rememi 
two  parts  of  barley  are  fully  e<^ual» 
iiig  pniperties,  to  three  jwirts  of  0 
(icrnmiiy  they  grind  the  barley,  a 
it  into  cakes,  with  which  thcv  fa 
horses ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  cireia 
in  travelling  in  that  country,  to 
tlriver  take  a  slice  off  the  Icaif  wil 
he  baits  his  horses. 

Wine  rawle  from  malt,  when  b 
proper  age,  has  a  good  body,  and  t 
nearly  as  agreeable  as  the  generalit) 
deira  wines.  The  wort  of  malt  is  i 
scurvy,  but  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  < 
which  attends  that  disease.  Barley  1 
by  the  ancients  for  many  medicina]  a 
Pot  barley,  f>earl  barley,  and  KrcncI 
are  only  barley  free<l  from  the  hq 
mill;  the  distinction  Iwtween  the! 
that  the  ymarl  barley  is  reduced  to 
of  smidl  shot.,  all  but  the  very  beat 
grain  being  grounil  away,  for  a  ■ 
tion  of  the  mtxle  of  manufacture,  1 1 
rea<ler  to  the  Prntii/  CycL>p.  vol.  iii 
Barley-water  is  a  decoction  of  eithcri 
and  is  reputed  soft  and  lubricating  { 
useful  crsiling  drink  or  gruel  in  na 
orders,  and  is  recommended  to  b 
with  nitre  in  fevers.  Its  use  laof  g 
tiquity,  as  Hippocrates  wrote  a  wbi 
on  the  merits  of  gruel  made  of 
Barley-water  is  an  adnurable  liquil 
minister  any  medicine  in,  being  | 
emollient,  and  cooling.  The  Fn 
Scotch  barley  is  princii'adly  used  to 
broth  and  soup. 

A  Oennan  ihemist,  Rinhnf^  has  ( 
ri|>e  barley,  and  fouiiil  100  pnrts  0) 
of^  70a'i  parts  of  rncri/,  IH'S  of  it 
1 1  "20  of  water.  The  meal  he  found 
tain  67*18  ports  of  </nrrA,  J-2)  of  fli 
liable  ngar,  4-62  of  ^iim,  'A-i'i  v( gH 
of  aUniinen,  0"24  of  mptrnkot^uti^ 
and  10-79  of  water  and  losi^ 
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BARLEY. 

lins  n  bitter  principle  wbirh 
decoction  of  entire  barlej. 
haa  careibUy  analysed  the 
1  by  burning  barlt^r  anJ  its 
result  of  hi<  ex|>erinieiit«  is 
Ckt/m.  tur  la  I'eg^  Pnriis 

jedooed  to  asbcs,  with  itii  Hkin, 
;100  parU,  IS  of  a^hes,  which 


f  potath 
pottah 


18- 
9-2 
1-5 
0-25 
32-5 
353 
0-25 
2-8 

lOU- 


of  ike  etraw  produced  42  of 


16- 
3'0 
0-5 

12-3 
57- 
0-5 
2-25 

lou- 

no  doubt  vary  in  difll-rent 
iportion  of  s'dica  in  llie 
'lie  skin  of  barley  is  remark- 
koriey  grew  on  a  chalky  soil. 
the»e  the  cubic  saltjwtre,  or 
L,  18  usually  found  in  minute 
barley. 

B  price  in  England,  per  Win- 
tr    of  barley,    acconling   to 


X*.  < 

£:    d. 

1  »  • 

l«0 

. 

.    *    0    0 

1     «    0 

J!W> 

. 

-     1    4     D 

•  IT    0 
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• 

-    J    7  11 

•  IT    S 

itia 

* 

•   1  10  a 

1    *    C 
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■    1    G    8 

1  17    * 

1  \*  10 
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•     1    9  II 

1    0    1 

l»M 

. 

-  \  n  i 

1  «    T 

t  In  imperial  <|Uart(.T8  i>f  the 
jr  and  barlcy-niool  entered  for 
ptiim   CTery  five  years  since 
" "  "    A'lc  Com.  Diet.)  — 


qr». 
-     160- 


-  270-679 

-  52-107 

-  137-374 
_p_  from  1801  to  1825, 

mto  England,  in  Win- 
I  from 


BARLEY  HUMMELLER 

Russia  -  -  . 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Denmark      •  -  - 

Prussia  ... 
Germany  ... 
Netherlands 

France  and  Soathern  Europe 

United  Stales 

Uritisb  North  America 

Other  countries 

Ireland         ... 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  j>ricc8  of 

Biirley,  the  <)uant  itit-s  im]>orte<i  and  exported, 

&c.,  see  CoBJi  Laws  and  (.'okji  Trade,  and 

Mai.t.     An<l  for  furtht-r  details  as   to   ita 

consumption  and  culture,  see  Smith's  Traetn 

on  the  Com  Trade,  2d  eil.  p.  182. ;  Penny 

Cijclnp.,  vol.  iii.  p.  461.;  Brown  on  Rural 

Affairt,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. ;  and  Elemenlji  of  Prae. 

AgT.,  by  Prof.  Low,  p.  246.,  &c. ;  to  which 

hiKt-nomed  valuable  work  I  have,  in  this, 

and  other  artic-lra,   been   under  very  con- 

sideralilc  obligation. 

(PhiWi,',  C>ilt.  Vrg.;  M'CuUoeh's  Com. 
Diet.;  Com.  Board  tf  Ag.\o\.v\.;  Hitchin 
in  Bajier'»  Ag.  Lib. ;  Professor  Ltm'»  Ele. 
of  Ag. ;  Brandt's  Dirt,  of  Seienre.) 

BARLEY-BRAKE.  A  kind  of  rural 
play,  at  which  the  trial  of  swiftness  is  the 
principal  exhibition.  From  an  airpointed 
goal  numbers  start,  whom  one  is  to  catch, 
itiU-r  thev  hove  reached  a  given  ilistance, 
betbri!  which  he  stirs  not  from  his  post. 
lliose  whom  he  catches  are  obliged  to  aasilt 
him  in  overtaking  tie  remainder  ;  the  game 
closes  with  the  [lersoii  lust  cajitiired,  and  re- 
commences with  liim  who  had  been  first 
captured  ils  the  catcher.  Dr.  ,Jamieson  says, 
that  in  Scotland  it  h  generally  played  in  a 
corn-yartl,  whence  the  Sc-ottisli  expression 
barlti-hraekn,  almut  the  stacks ;  und  that  a 
stack  Ls  the  goal  from  which  they  start. 
The  game  has,  however,  fallen  into  disuse 
in  Scotland. 

BARLEY  GRASSES.  Some  coarse 
kinil  of  grasses  which  are  known  under  the 
several  names  of  meadow  barley  grass,  wall 
barley  grass,  way-ln-nnet,  and  mouse  barley, 
and  are  of  little  use  to  the  farmer.  (See 
HoBBEiiM  mtirimim,  and  //.  pruteime.) 

B.^RLEY  IIl'>LMELLER.  This  is  an 
instrument  worked  by  the  hand,  which  ii 
employed  when  the  thrashing  machine  is  not 
in  use,  or  perlbrma  its  work  Imperfectly.  It 
consistji  of  a  set  of  parallel  iron  iilutes  fixed 
to  a  frame,  and  worked  by  the  hand  like  a 
paver's  inslruiiient .  The  barlev  to  be  hum- 
nielled  is  laiil  u]K>n  tlie  bnm-lloor,  an<l  by 
repeated  strokes  of  tlie  hummeller  is  freed 
from  its  awns.  Messrs.  Grant,  wheelwrights 
of  Al>erdeenshire,  have  de.scribed_  this  m- 
etrument  very  fully,  with  some  impnvvc. 
/  ment<,  in  Trans.  Ifigh.  Soe.  vol.  *iv.  p. 


I 
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BARLEY  MILL.  A  mill  for  the  pur- 
jKise  of  preparing  barley  for  voriouB  do- 
mestie  uses.     (See  AIjli..) 

BARLEY  MOW.  A  pile,  rick,  or  heap 
of  reaped  biirley,  stowed  iiwny  for  future  use. 

BARM.  The  foam  or  froth  of  lH;er  or 
any  other  liquor  in  a  state  of  ftTiiieiitatidii, 
which  is  used  as  a  leaven  in  the  making  of 
bread,  &c.     (See  Ykast.) 

BAJIN.  A  covered  building,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  grain,  \c. 
Forms  siiould  always  be  furni»hc<l  with 
barns  proportioned  to  the  fiuiinlity  of  grain 
they  produce ;  but  since  the  practices  of 
Stacking,  and  tlirashing  by  mills  have  be- 
come more  general,  lliere  i.s  much  less  need 
of  large  barns.  They  should  liave  a  dry 
situation,  and  be  pliu'cd  on  the  north  or 
north-cast  side  of  the  farm  yard,  so  that  tie 
sun  at  noon-dnv  iniiy  shitie  on  the  thru."!!- 
ing-floor;  and  the  luan-toos  for  stock  in  ilie 
yard  be  thus  open  only  to  the  south.  Every 
farm  should  nave  at  least  two  thrash  iiig- 
floors,  that  ditfei-ent  kimls  of  grain  may  be 
tlirashing  at  the  same  lime.  Burns  niav 
either  be  constructed  of  timber,  or  be  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  whichever  the  country 
affords  in  the  greatest  plenty,  but  wooden 
bams  arc  best  for  the  com:  and  in  either  casd 
there  should  be  such  vent-holes  or  openings 
in  their  sides  or  walls,  as  to  afford  tree  ad- 
mittance to  the  air,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mouldine.-u,  tliat  would  otherwiiic  occur  from 
the  least  dampness,  lodging  in  the  grain.  The 
foundations,  and  for  two  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  are  best  made  of  brick  or  stone,  on 
account  of  greater  solidity,  and  the  protection 
from  vermin  ;  the  whole  may  be  rwifed  with 
either  thatch,  slate  (which  is  the  U^st  of  all), 
or  tiles,  as  can  be  most  conveniently  pro- 
cured. They  should  have  two  large  double 
folding-doors  facing  each  other,  one  in  each 
ride  or  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of 
CJUTying  in  or  out  waggon-loads  ;  luid  these 
doora  ibould  be  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  thnuhing-lloor,  to  afford  the  more  light 
and  air.  Formerly  a  much  larger  expen- 
diture in  the  number  and  size  of  these 
buildings  was  incurred,  than  is  now  requisite 
since  the  practice  of  stacking  has  become 
seneraL  It  is  found  that  all  grain  is  a 
better  sample  from  stacks  than  fn>m  bams ; 
Termin  have  less  chance  of  injuring  it,  in- 
deed may  be  set  at  deBance,  and  at  harvest 
the  coru  may  admit  of  being  carrieil  two 
days  sooner  tor  stacking  than  for  housing. 
(See  B*BN-riiOOB.) 

BARNACLE  or  CLARIS.  (See  Goose.) 

BAFtNACLES.  A  name  given  to  horse 
twit<'hers  or  brakes,  a  sort  of  instrument 
umvl  by  farriers  to  put  upon  horses'  noses, 
when  thcT  will  not  stand  quietly  to  be  shod, 
bled,  or  nreMcd. 


EARNED.      A  term    used 

hou.«ed  or  secured  in  the  bom. 

BARX-FLOOR.  The  portion,  *| 
fltKir  in  the  boi-n,  on  which  the 
thnuihed  out.  It  is  for  the  most  put 
in  (he  middle  of  the  bam,  but  may  ' 
cliiwii  in  any  other  part,  if  nior«  con' 
and  should  always  be  so  formed 
pcriectly  close,  linn,  and  strong.  It  is 
times  called  the  thnuihing-Di.ior.  Iit< 
structing  these  floors,  various  sorts 
tcrials  are  etnploye<l,  such  as  com] 
of  different  earthy  kinds,  stones,  I 
bricks,  and  wood.  The  lost  substance,  i 
pro|K'rly  ltti<l  and  put  together,  is  th 
and  most  secure  from  the  defects  and  4 
which  arc  liable  to  injure  the  gntin, 
as  those  of  ihonps,  &c.  The  floors  of  I 
when  made  of  wood,  ore  sometimea  S9 
1  rived  as  to  be  moveable  at  pieasiire,t 
i.«  a  great  c(invenienc<-  in  many  cases.  ] 
flcMirs  are  made  of  dilferciit  dimension 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  by  eightel 
twenty  iiset  are  in  general  projjer  sial 
most  purpiises ;  when  of  timber,  they  i 
be  laid  hollow,  to  admit  of  the  moroi 
destruction  of  vermin,  and  by  this  pll 
titiiber  is  also  better  preserved  from  i 

The  best  barn-floor,  both  for  thr( 
upon  am!  for  keeping  com,  is  that  w| 
the  driest,  smoothesli  most  couipletel'' 
and  consequently  freest  from 
holes,  in  which  insects  and 
shelter  themselves,  and  breed, 
were  remarkably  careful  in  this 
is  evident  from  the  writings  of 
and  Columella.  The  lB.st  of  those  CJCOI 
writers  relates  particularly  the  great 
they  t(K>k,  first  to  dig  up  the  gronl 
some  depth,  in  order  to  ninisten  it  witk 
lees  of  oil,  &c.,  but  not  with  any  that  ha4( 
matters  in  them  ;  then  to  mix  it 
with  chaff,  and  ram  it  down  as 
sible  ;  afterwards  as  it  dried,  to 
cracks  and  crevices  that  ap|ware< 
tinue  beating  it  down  with  great  ft 
render  it  quite  level;  and,  lastly,  to  ' 
again  with  chaff,  which  they  trod 
then  left  it  to  be  comjiletelT  dried 
sun.  All  of  them  agree,  that  the  lees 
thus  used,  prevented  the  grtiwth  of  wi 
the  floors,  and  contributcil  to 
com  from  being  plundered  bv  tl 
ants.  In  thU  thev  were,  hoi 
bably  mistaken.  Their  bams 
seated  high,  and  as  dry  as  possible, 
made  in  tlie  above  manner,  was 
preferable  either  to  stone,  or  tha 
floors  common  in  many  parts  of 
from  which  such  dampness  has 
municated  to  the  com,  as  has 
wheat,  for  example,  much  worse,  ail 
keeping  or  exporting;  and  to 


I  aagicest,  tliat  the  niodeni  aapluJtc 
form  an  ailmirable  floor,  probably 
t  Oxaa  mny  other. 

'  thruhing-floors,  made  of  sound, 

^-weU-semsoned  pUnks,  are  excellent  lor 

,  will  Uft  a  long  time,  and  may  after- 

be  converted  into  good  floonngs  for 

I, by  planing  them  down,  after  they  have 

^  too  uneven  forthe  purjjo^e  oriifinQlly 

These  are  much  the  best  for  corn. 

!  are  ruiinv  diflerent  methods  of  con- 

j  and  lajing  down  Vjarn-ilDors,  when 

ItfwooiL      The  mo5t  usual  ii'  thut  of 

!  die  plaaks,  or  IxMinb  of  which  they 

aiWr  their  edge*  huve  been 

ue,  and  well  fitted  and  jointed,  close 

(0  woollen  joist*  or  sleepers,   firmly 

and    "Wured   upon  .the  groiind,  or 

r   the  purpose.     But  in  the 

lu  .  ts,  another  practice  is  pur- 

I  iattiLod   of  the   planks  l)eiug  nailed 

It0  «lc«]>ers  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 

it  first  lai<i  with  bricks,  and  the  plunks 

■  over  thew,  with  no  other  confiiie- 

Man  UuM  of  being  '•  dowled  "  together, 

it,  ploughed  and   tongucd,   and  their 

let  into   sills  or  walls,  jilncol  in  the 

way.  on  each  side  the  floor.     By  this 

ij  j^-  ,.,,ii;,...   iluwn  the  planks,  pro- 

Jkc  k  be  truly  level,  vermin 

[ika<..  -  _.  -.iig-place  beneath  them; 

lUnication  of  damp  uir  being  ef- 

|iiTTente«l,    floors    thus    hiid   are 

i  to  «<ar  better  than  those  laid  u]M>n 

The    plaidis    for  this  method   of 

■  •M|bt  to  be  thoroughly  seoiuined. 

ndcBt,  that  where  barn-floors  eau 

hoUow,  tliey  must  be  much  better 

porpoae  of  thrashing   uyion   than 

\tft  either  placed  on  brick-work,  or 

ptnioil.     From    their   great   pliability 

l.riishiug  upon,  tne  grain 

[cD^i  ".-d  out  with  more  cose, 

"  ':.      But  in  whatever 

re  formed  or  con- 

.  .  .v(>cn8ive.  and  do  not 

tUf  fltH  length  of  time.     For  various 

wiw  regard   to  the  construction  of 

&c^   I  am   indebted  to  Mr.  Hewitt 

,  a  TCTT  extensive  laud  agent,  of  the 

■kat,  MMidoa.    For  an  excellent  ur- 

nuntrilllf  lit.  I  would  refer  the 

10  the  QuttFl.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  iii. 

AXS  OWL.     {Strii  flammea.)    The 
•r  wLfmh  owl,  unlike  some  of  the 
iai^iirai'!  -  i-nuntry  throughout 

MUVtat)  iiiir  in  the  colour  of 

iMMManoH'  liflu.'ted,  that  it 

■MfyUte  be  idl  the  British 

air  owl'     '•  ii~  .  loiri'hes,  barns, 

k  flirted  ruins  of  any 

i^.^  ...  .icvayed  trec».  Ifun- 
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molested,  the  game  haunts  are  lT«quentc<l, 
eiflier  by  parent  birds  or  their  offspring,  for, 
many  years  in  succession.  As  a  constant  de- 
stroyer of  rats  anil  mice,  anil  that  to  a  very 
con.'<iderable  extent,  the  services  performed 
by  barn  owls  for  the  agriculturist  huve  ob- 
taineii  lor  these  birds  toleration  at  least, 
while  by  some  they  are,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  strictly  protected  in  return'  for  benefits 
received.  Unless  disturbed,  the.se  birds 
seldom  leave  their  retreat  during  the  day ; 
and,  if  the  place  of  concealmeul  be  ap- 
proacheil  with  caution,  and  a  view  of  the 
bird  obtained,  it  will  generally  be  observed 
to  have  its  eyes  closed,  as  if  u.-deeji.  About 
sunset,  the  pair  of  owls  particularly  when 
they  have  young,  issue  forth  in  ijuest  of 
focnl,  and  niiiy  l)e  obser\-ed  flapping  gently 
along,  searching  lanes,  hcnlge  rtiws,  on-hards, 
anil  small  enclosures  near  out- buildings. 
"  In  this  irregular  oounlry,"  says  White  of 
Scll)orue,  "  we  can  stand  on  an  eminence 
and  see  them  bent  the  fields  over  like  a 
setting  dog,  and  ofk-n  droj)  down  in  the 
grass  or  com."  Besides  rats  and  mice, 
they  feed  im  shrews,  small  birds,  insects, 
&c.,  and  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
capture  and  eat  fish.  It  is  siiid  of  this  owl, 
Unit,  when  satisfieil,  it  will  hide  the  re- 
mainder of  its  meat  like  a  dog.  The  barn 
ow)  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  which  are 
oviJ  and  white,  measuring  one  inch  six 
lines  in  length,  and  one  inch  three  lines  in 
breadth.  Young  birds  are  found  from  July 
to  Scpt<.'mbcr,  and  occasionally  as  late  as  De- 
ceiulter.  The  young  birds  are  easilv  tamed, 
iiiul  live  in  hanmmy,  with  other  birtLs.  The 
bam  ow!  is  conmion  in  most,  if  not  all, 
the  counties  of  Knglanil,  and,  acconling  to 
Mr.  Tlioiiipson,  it  is  also  the  most  common 
owl  in  Irelanil.  In  ScolJand,  it  is  less  nu- 
inerima.  Over  the  temperate  ])art  of  the 
Kuropean  conliiieiit,  iiud  in  North  America, 
it  is  generally  difliisr'd.  Its  form  mid  colour 
are  too  common  to  need  description.  'I'lie 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  alxmt  Iburteen 
inches.      (  Yiirreirit  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  i.) 

BAKN-YAKD.  The  straw  or  fold  yard 
which  inimcHliately  a<ljoins  the  barn  or 
stack-vard. 

BAUUMKTER.  The  wonl  is  derived 
from  two  (ireek  word.s,  which  signify  the 
measurer  of  weight.  This,  the  most  valu- 
able instriiineiit  for  meteorologicid  ob3er\-a- 
lions  in  the  farmer's  jiossession,  was  inventeil 
about  the  middle  of  the  IVth  centurj',  by 
Torrieelli,  an  Italian  philosopher.  Some 
observations  of  Galileo  hud,  perhajis,  led 
the  way  to  the  discovery ;  the  atU-iition  ol 
this  great  philosopher,  according  to  a  weU- 
knowii  story,  having  been  drawn  to  the  tiu:t 
that  water  would  not  rise  higher  l\«iU  S- 
lect  in  a  tube  csliausteU  of  air,  M  W"*** 
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workmen  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  had 
Tuinly  ciKleavoiired  to  construct  a  common 
f Jiilinj;  pump  t<>  rai.se  wufer  a  greater  lieiglit. 
fialileo  ^x/^iainfrftlie  phenomenon,  by  flaying 
tliat  nature  hail  a  horror  of  a  vacuum,  but 
that  thi«  horror  had  it-t  limit-.  It  wan 
foun<l  by  Torricelli,  that  a  column  of  water 
of  al>out  32  feet  exactly  balanced  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  which  siirroimds  our 
earth,  and  that  this  wiks  eoual  to  the  woijiht 
of  a  column  of  mercury  ot  about  28  inche«. 
Now  this  column  of  mercury,  under  various 
outward  !iha|a'8,  foriu!<  the  ljan)meter,  or 
weather-gla.s8,  so  useful  to  the  fanner.  For 
uji  the  pressure  of  the  atiiios[ihere  commonly 
varies  with  approaching  duuiges  in  the 
weather,  tJu;  consequent  rise  or  tiitl  of  the 
mercurv  merely  markd  its  amount :  one  end 
of  the  bent  mercurial  tulw  i-s  hcnneticallv 
sealed,  and  is  void  of  air,  so  that  the  ipiick- 
ailver  rises  or  falls  in  it  unresisted  ;  but  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  open,  and  ujMin  it« 
(juicksilver,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  ojie- 
rales  by  it.t  viu-ying  pressure.  And  it  will 
be  evident  to  tJie  farmer  that  the  pressure 
of  the  mercury  down  one  leg  of  the  bent 
tub*'  forces  it  up  the  other  leg,  which  is,  in 
most  liarometers,  expose*!  to  view.  When, 
therefore,  the  quicksilver  rum,  the  almo- 
sjiheric  pressure  is  increa.«ing ;  when  it  falls, 
the  pressure  is  diminishing :  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  is  entirely  op|K>sed  to  the  very 
common  erroneous  comdusion. 

It  is  more  from  tliis  rising  and  falling  of 
the  buromcler,  observes  Mr.  Forater,  than 
from  its  height  or  lowncss,  that  we  are  to 
inll'r  fair  or  foul  weather.  In  very  hot 
weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates 
thunder:  in  winter,  the  rising  indicates 
frost ;  anil  in  frosty  weather,  if  the  nieivury 
fall  three  or  four  divisions,  there  will  follovv 
a  thaw;  but,  in  a  continued  frost,  if  the 
mercury  rises,  it  will  snow.  \\'hen  foul 
weather  happens  soon  after  the  falling  of 
the  mercury,  it  will  not  continue ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  yon  may  expect,  if  the  weather 
liei'ouics  fair  as  soon  as  the  mercurv  rises, 
that  it  will  be  of  short  duration.  In  foul 
weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and 
high,  and  so  contiimes  t'lr  two  or  three 
days  before  the  foul  weather  is  quite  over, 
then  es|)ect  a  continuance  of  fair  weather 
to  follow. 

Many  are  the  natural  indicatioiu  of  ve- 
getables which  portend  changes  in  the 
wi'ather;  thus,  the  Pim[)ernel,  or  Atuu^nllis 
arrensit,  is  8fvh><l  the  poor  man's  weafher- 
ghus.  This  little  plant  bl(M>ins  in  June,  in 
©ur  stubble  fields  anil  panlcns,  and  con- 
tiiiiiej"  in  flower  all  the  summer.  When 
thU  plant  is  seen  in  the  moniing  with  its 
little  red  tliiwen  widely  extended,  we  may 
gvaenUx  cjt/Krt  a  iiue  day:  ou  th«  con- 
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j  trary,  it  ii  a  sign  of  rain  when  iu  petak  ■! 

clo.sed.     {Tht  Farmer  t  Almanac)  -i 

The  fidlowing  table  has  been  oonttnclrf 

I  from  a  long  -scries  of  observations  madeh 

London ;    they   will    apply,    however,    t«  t 

considerable    distance   around    the 

polis :  — 


■eaaHelglil. 

TtiennoiB. 
mean  Tma- 
peratur*. 

JaDoary- 

39-921 

36-1 

1-481^ 

Feb.        - 

30067 

38- 

0^4*fl 

March    - 

29-84.1 

43-9 

l-44fl 

April 

2'J-8K1 

49-9 

1-78^ 

-Mav        - 

29-(<98 

54- 

fSS^I 

June 

30-II20 

58-7 

ita^M 

July 

29-874 

61- 

rsitM 

August  - 

29'89I 

61-6 

i-«aiH 

Sept. 

29-9.11 

57-9 

>-ii^ 

Oct. 

29-774 

48-0 

i-enH 

Nov.       - 

89-776 

43-9 

><«o^l 

Dec. 

3B-S93 

39  3 

2-49fH 

B.VURKD  SHOES.     See  B*«  S« 
BAKKEL.     A  cask  or  vessel  for  I 
liquiils,    parliculiirly    ale   and    lieer. 
merly  the  barrel  of  l)eer,  in  London. 
taiued  only  32  ale  gallons  =  32^  Iron 
gallons.     By  a  statute  of   1  U'.  ii- 
ale    and    beer    barnds   were   equali»ed^ 
every  part  of  Englaml,  ejtcept  Lomlon,! 
ordered  to  contain  34  gallons ;  but  it ' 
enacted  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.ti'J-,  that  3C  gnlla 
beer  should  be  token  to  be  a  barrel ;  i 
the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.,  it  is  enacted,  tWi 
ever  any  gallon  measure  is  menti 
excise  law,  it  shidl  always  be 
taken  to  be  a  .standard  Imperial  | 
present,    therefore,    the  barrel 
Imperial  gallons.     It  mav  be  i 
observing,  that  the  barrel  or  cask  is  i 
sivcly  the  produce  of  Euru|>eau 
and  that  no  such  article  is  kno 
nation  of  Asia,    Africa,   or   Aiao 
have  not  derived  it  from  Euro|icans. 
term  barrel  was  formerly  used  to  de 
a  rough  wav,  other  sort*  of  goods, 
barrel  of  salmim  was  42  gallons ;  a  1 
soap,  236   poimds.     In  common 
any    hollow    cylinder    is  calleil 
Air  and  water-tight  iron  barrels  ( 
waterproof  comjMisition  are  now 
navy,  and    might    be   made    utri 
fanner.  (M'CMtrh's  Cum.  Dirt. ;  Bty 
Diet,  of  Scirncf.) 

BAKUEL  DRAIN.    See  DmAm. 

BARREN  CORN.  (Fr.  Annoy-V" 
untriiilful.)     See  AnoBTivK  Coast. 

BARREN  FLOWERS  ar.^  tW 
either  have  stamens  and  no  pistil,  or ' 
have  neither  stamens  nor  piftil.      Iltcl 
are  the  proiluction  of  art. 

BARREN  LAND.    See  Wa«tb  UM 


JEN  SOILS. 

ILS,  io  general,  owe  their 
iCe  of  too  great  a  pro- 
Jar  earths  —  saline,  or  or- 
ofoil  can  be  pHnluctive  in 
out  of  20  are  comimsed  of 
substance.  —  Tlie  iin- 
1*  constitutes  tlie  great 
and  tillage.     Lands  eou- 
of  calcareous  mutter  mav 
itiie  addition  of  clay  or  fiand. 
le  dreMed  with  clay  or  iiiurl, 
■tter.     ^Vhe^e  organic  iiiul- 
k,  the  earths  may  be  iipplied. 
henjoved  bv draining.  {Davi/'s 
I.)     See  S'oii-s. 
rORT,     ALPINE.      (Epi- 
l)    \  perennial  plant,  grow- 
li,  wliuh  is  found  in  York- 
|D<I,  and  near  Glusgonr  and 
;  blooma  in  April  and  May 
ry  haadiome,   and  isiugulur 
a,  whoie  dark  red  fK'liils  are 
h    the   pnle    leuion-coloure<i 
are  full  of  honey,  and  very 
live   of  tlic   south   of 
e  and  Inoi^tu^e,  fre- 
thicketj!.     It  is  jiropa- 
the  root.«.     It  will  flower 
Augii.M,  if  kept  out  of  the 
flower  stalkti  are  brittle 
leaves  thrice  ternate, 
ojlour ;  root  fibrous. 
!>c    common   term   for 
lonnds  of  earth  which  were 
timesi  over  the  Ixxlies  of 
ors :  many  of  which  exist 
ly  ou  the  plains  iif  Wilts  and 
[>or»ct,  Surrey,  Su.<i^x,  and 
Barrow   is  also  the  name 
1    for  any  kind    of   carriage 
;  by  the  hand.     The  most 
»  in  line  at  present  are  the 
which  is  employed   for  tlie 
It  load.*,  as  of  earth  to  short 
for  building,  manure   Iroui 
preailing,  and  tlie  like.     The 
P^  under  certain  cin-umstances, 
wheel-barrow.      The 
for    carrying    filled 
tbe  granary,  &c. 
furriery,  a  term   applied  to 
cf  thi'  iTust  iir  hoof  of  hor.ses 
:  Is,  ami  which  form 
.  iiatcd   l>etwe«n   the 

To»w'»  3fOTrfA.  — Tlie  flesliy 

'■'■  upper  part  of  the 

'  ipiite  to  the  palate, 

lie  111  fome  young  uorses. 

Btrt  of  liic  moulli  on  which 

Bn<l  hare  its  elTect. 

A  pBrtii.-ular  kind  of  shoe, 

of  ncccarily  used  to  pro- 
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tcct  a  tender  frog  from  injury,  the  hinder 
jiart  of  the  shoe  being  thickened  und  hoi- 
lowed  over  the  frog  ;  but  unless  it  is  ma«|/e 
exceedingly  heavy,  it  will  souu  be  flattened 
ilowu,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  will  most  in- 
juriously  press  u|)on  the  heels. 

B.VUrLR.  (Span,  iaro/ar ;  Fr.barrater; 
Ital.  iMirrutare,  which  sigiiily  to  cheat  aa 
well  as  to  barter :  hence  ako  our  word  barra- 
try.) The  exchanging  one  commodity  for 
another,  without  the  payment  of  money. 
The  term  barter  seems  to  have  been  <le- 
rived  (i-orn  the  luugiuiges  of  southern  Euroiie, 
This  rude  miKle  ol"  traile  grows  into  de- 
suetude as  a  country  or  nation  advances  in 
eoiunierciul  knowledge,  and  progresses  in 
civilisation ;  and  even  where  an  actual  ex- 
change of  conunodities  does  take  place  be- 
tween merchants  and  traders,  their  compa- 
rative vidue  is  expressed  bv  certain  current 
monies  lU'd  balanced  aceorJingly,  and  not  by 
the  projiortiouate  value  one  article  bears  to 
another.  The  exchanges  of  a  civilised  [leople 
amongst  themselves,  or  with  other  countries, 
are  princijially  curried  on  by  bills  of  exchange. 
Tlie  actual  money  payment*  in  a  country  by 
no  means  represent  the  amount  of  its  com- 
mercial traiisacti(ms.     {Penny  Cyclop.) 

BAKTII.  A  provincial  term,  which  sig- 
nifies u  worm  inclosed  jilace  or  pa-sture  for 
calves,  lambs,  and  other  voung  animals. 

BAHTON.or BARKl^X.  (Siux. iKi.e-rnn, 
an  area.)  A  term  employed  in  some  districts 
to  signify  the  yard  of  a  fanu-house.  Blount 
describes  this'word  as  meaning  the  demesne 
hmiLs  of  a  manur;  the  manor-house  itself, 
anil  sdiiietiines  the  out-houses.  Most  of  our 
old  lexicogniphers  explain  it  as  an  enchised 
place,  or  inner  yaril,  where  poultry  is  kept, 
or  husbundry  used.  Blount's  is  the  pru- 
vincialism  of  the  west  of  England  ;  the  latter 
is  still  u»ed  in  oilier  pliiees. 

BASE.  (Er.  liux.)  An  ohi  rustic  ])lay, 
inseverul  counties  called /jri.*OB-6a™  nr-lmae, 
in  which  some  iu"e  pursuers  and  others  jiri- 
wmers,  one  party  being  o|ijKi,sed  to  annther 
in  the  trial  of  swiftness  :  it  is  vet  in  use.  I'Ve- 
quent  idhision  is  made  to  tlie  giune  in  the 
works  of  our  poets ;  thus  1  Jravtim  says,  "  at 
lio(Ml-wink,  barley-bnJte,  at  tick,  or  [irison- 
base  ; "  and  Davics,  in  Witte't  Pilgrimage — 
••  Iti^utlM  do  run  at  harf,  und  kindly  t-iiif!  ^^ 

Each  oliic'r  ;tri«oi»€-rji.  ftir  >»«-l  iieauljr'*  «a»o. 

BASIL,  S\\TiET.  (Ocymum.  Proha- 
blv  from  i,Zu  and  /ii>'<-,  on  account  of  iW 
la.iting  fragrance.)  A  culinary  aromaUc 
exotic  usi-<l  in  salads  and  soujis;  the  PV*U' 
liur  llav.iur  of  mock-turtle  soups  is  chielly 
derivetl  from  this  valuable  fKit-herb.  1  here 
are  two  species  commonly  cultivated,  botU 
imnuols,  and  originally  coming  from  the 
JCast  Indies.  1 .  The  sweet-scented  or  \vu-m 
bwiil  (O.  iMuilicum),  ond,  2.  Vbe  dv(iirC-\)\xaU 
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basil  (O.  minimum).  They  thrive  most  iii  a 
rich  light  soil,  entirely  free  from  any  over- 
shadowing ,lHKly ;  but  they  re<|uire,  espe- 
cially tor  the  earliest  plants,  a  sheltered 
border.     In  wet  eiirth,  tiie  .seed  always  rots. 

B.VSIL,  COMMON  WILD.  (C/wtu>jm- 
diiim  Tulgare.)  This  is  also  slif^htly  uro- 
luatii',  and  is  a  fiereniiial  sueeulent  herb, 
growing  in  bushy  places,  almut  hedges,  and  by 
road  sides,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soil.  The 
herb  rises  about  a  toot  high  on  a  wavy,  light 
green,  hairy  stem,  with  ovate  leaves,  an  inch 
lon^,  aerratcd,  and  the  ribs  beneath  aruie<l 
witL  bristly  hairs.  The  whole  of  the  (lowers 
are  also  bristly,  on  braiuhed  hairy  stalks, 
both  arising  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves 
and  tlie  top  of  the  stem,  of  a  light  jiurple 
colour.  Ihe  dowers  blow  in  July  luid  Au- 
gust. This  pluiit  tUiuri.''hes  abundantly  in 
eanlens.  It  is  well  kninrii  umong  kitchen 
herbs.  Its  very  odour  is  li-agraut  aud  re- 
freshing. 

liXalL-Thi/me.  (Thi/mua  arirui.)  A 
leafy,  small  annuid  plant,  much  branched  and 
spreading,  but  warcely  nine  inches  high, 
with  acute,  bluntly  8errate<l  leaves,  rough 
at  the  edges  and  slightly  aromutic.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  whorls  of  a  bluish 
colour,  variegated  at  the  tip  with  white  and 
,  ^brk  purple ;  six  on  a  whorl  on  simple 
■fltalks.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  cultivateil 
fields,  esiieeiiUly  on  a  6an<ly,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  soiL     (Smil/i't  Eng.  Flor.) 

BASIL.     The  skiii  of  a  sheep  tanned. 

BASILISK.  (Lat.)  The  name  for  a 
serpent. 

BAiJlN,  or  BASON.  (Ft.  batriu;  It. 
bacino.)  In  agriculture,  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial hollow  or  excavation  in  the  ground, 
for  the  reception  and  pn^servation  of  water. 
(See  PoM).) 

BASKETS.  (Batged,  Welsh ;  haicmiila, 
Lat.,  probably  from  batii,  of  which  baskets 
were  often  mule.)  They  are  made  prin- 
cipally of  tho  interwoven  twigs  of  willow, 
osier,  and  birch,  &e.,  but  frefjucntly  also 
of  gntsa,  rushes,  splinters  of  wo<k1,  straw, 
fto.  Tiey  are  made  to  hold  all  sorts  of 
ilry  goods,  and  oonstructeil  of  every  va- 
riety of  nuulity  and  shape,  from  the  suudl 
fnut-potlle  to  the  bu.iliel  biukel.  For 
market  bu.'<keU  tho  osiers  are  used  whole. 
Besides  the  vast  quantities  produced  at 
home,  some  of  the  finer  kimls  are  imported 
uiiijer  an  lul  poltirem  duty  of  '20  per  cent. 
In  IH;i2  this  duty  produced  1044/.  7<.  9rf., 
showing  that  Ihe  value  of  the  Ibrelgii  iHukcts 
entere<l  tor  home  conHumption  in  the  Mmo 
year  hail  been  521\l.  I8».  9d.  The  fiohing- 
boskut,  pannier,  ^r  creel  for  the  angler, 
«h"uld  be  made  of  wicker-work,  with  two 
opoaings  for  a  leather  itrap  to  puss  through, 
which  »trmp  thould  eucirdc  oue  shouidt^ 

ire 


e,  now* 

rigi^M 
)ur  tooH 


and  be  buckled,  «o  that  it  may  be  Ul 
or  taken  up  as  occasion  luay  niit. 
are  great  varieties  of  these  pannierai 
are  made  of  sutficient  wiilth  to  carr 
of  four  or  five  |Kiunds  at  full  length. 

BASS.  The  imiterial  of  which 
mats  are  made.  It  consiBtn  of  the 
the  lime  tree. 

BASTAIID  ALKAN'ET.  (0>m 
well,  Lithoapermum  arvente.)  An 
weed  common  in  waste  ground*  an^ 
fields,  es|)ecially  among  rye,  flowi 
May  and  June,  It  may  be  eaiilj 
its  tapering  root,  with  a  bri" 
which  communicates  its  colour 
stiinces,  as  well  as  to  paper,  linen, 
faces  ;  and  it  is  therefore  occaaional 
bv  the  young  girls  in  Sweden  to 
cheeks.  This  colouring  matter  i« 
to  tinge  some  ointments, 
salves,  of  a  red  colour.  Fwm 
usually  rises  a  single  stem,  about- 
high,  rough,  and  generally  brancha 
spreading  ut  the  top  ;  sometimes  deetl 
The  ilowcrs  are  small  and  white,  surfl 
with  five  long,  narrow,  hairy  leave*- 
denow  says,  he  has  seen  a  variety  n 
flowers.     (Smith'A  Eng.  Flor.) 

BASTAUU-TOAUFLAX.  (_ 
linophylhiiii.)  An  English  perennii 
]>laiit,  with  term'mal  clusters  of  wbl 
yellowish  blossoms,  utany-flowcr«4 
generally  branched  or  sulxlividcd, 
m  July.  Its  root  is  woody  ^~ 
stems  widely  spreading,  o»^ 
sjian  or  more  in  lenrth  ;  leaves 
side,  rou"h-e<lgod,  light -green, 
at  most.  Found  in  high  open  chi 

BAT,  or  FLrrrEimousE: 

roptera,  a  hand   and  wing.)     A 
rous  aniumi  which  has  a  body  like  a 
with  wings  not  feathered,  but  col 
a  membranous  skin  e.xlended. 
of  the  bat,    osteologically  coi 
hands  ;  the  bony  stretchers  of 
membrane  beiug  the  digital 
fingers,  extremely  eli>ngate<l ;  one 
finger  of  eaih  wmg  is  tipjied  wilk 
nail.      Bats   are   widely    spread 
"lobe:  they  are  to  be  tcmnii  in  the 
New  World,  and  in  New  I: 
lerably  tem|>eratc  climate 
for  them,  lUid  the  greatest 
the  form   takes   iilace    in  i 
(ienerally    speaking,    they 
ceidment  during  the  day  in  cat 
ous  buildingx,  hollow  trees,  and 
places,  and  tlit  forth  at  twilight 
take  their  prey.     They  feol  mi 
inacct.s,  &c.,  but  do  not  refuse  raw 
that  the  notion  tliat  liats  go  dowa 
and  giukw  men's   bacon  u  ito  " 
«tory. 


BATEABLE  HERBAGE. 


"1  two  classes,  the  omnl- 
:.',  and  the  iusoclivorous. 
'.rous   of  fixrther  inves- 
J  llw  nibject  will   find   ample  par- 
I  toiler  tie  bead  "  Cheiroptera  '  in 
( JSw  CVfo.  Tol.  rii.  p.  1 9. 
BATMLE  herbage.  Provinciallr, 
■ch  katigc  u  hu  the  tenilencT  of  readily 
'     ifalNiK'kordierereDt  kinds. 

IIFOWLIXG.  A  particular  manner 
Itching  in  the  ni^ht,  while  they  arc 
I  wuUr  ibe  earcs  of  liarns,  or  upon 
ivkedgct.  The  fowler  lights  torches 
h»,  ihl  Ijeits  the  hushes,'  ujKjn  wbicli 
fcl**!  duilud  by  llie  lieht,  fly  into  the 
■■^  oil  ire  then  knocked  down  with 
■*•,«  einjiit  other  with  nets  or  by  other 

BATHIXG.  In  farriery,  cold-bathing 
■••  Iwen  Immil  beneficial  in  the  removal  of 
WMd-^»w  in  I  hone.  It  was  appUed  by 
•iiBg  die  tninuj,  at  certain  intervals  of 
<»  »  riTcr  or  other  water  ;  and   the 

,  *J  liu  been  applied  in  the  removal 
I  tL*"^  '"HO  rigidity  iu  the  muscles. 
MOl  buluii^  »bcre  medicinal  substances 
B^i^^l™'^  if  the  water,  lias  likewise 
^^^^HfeMded  in  Kune  cases. 
W^BW*^  inrigorates  the  sy.itero,  in- 
JMntMIOBeof  the  ioUds  and  circulation 
If  ttttoji.  u^  promotes  insensible  per- 
y***!*''  '"t*  it  becomes  a  corTolx)r«nt, 
~~*^  nd  ^eral  cvacuant :  whikl 
**J*'**^  »»pour  baths  have  the  power 
***'"?* '^iKiliiU,  determining  the  fluids 
^anun.vi'i  '  ■  ■'  yneans,  greatly  I'ro- 
r^fS^  rilion.     They  may 

B^iv   '        . . '....i5  and  evacuants. 

"■^  ■  '^''  All  ahbreviation  of  abating. 
•  •^f* '"'-  '"  !  ^-<ii  any  thinjj,  to  retrench, 
»*''*5rP'ii'c.  Thus 'Locke  says,  "When 
l»"™Mg'»  rent  falls,  he  must  either 
M*  "'  hooorerV  wages,  or  not  employ  or 
^-  — f  iiiii."  1 1  \f  ujj^  atcd  synonymously 
•  to  except. 

.  fProbablv  from  the  French 
ill  flender  width.)  A  name  in 
1  u*'  dir  a  slip  or  scantling  of  wood 
IB  j  ki  I  iBchet  broa<l  and  one  inch  thick, 
fin|^  looonjiderable,  but  undcfine<l. 
jinfe  men  iocbe*  wide,  it  is  calle<l  deal. 
IlliAiipiilet  itrong  broad  fencing  rails. 
W>Mtfa»  written  batton. 
mtllU.  A  provincial  name  for  a  truss 
tvr. 

Rnndlea  of  wood,  or  fii<rgots 
linuhwood  at  fuU  length. 
klV6IX.     The  old  English  name  for  a 
r. 
Y.  (LaLbadiui;  old  Fr.  bat/e,  hai,  muge 

IttL  Mo.)  The  term  for  a  colour 
Im  to  »  chertmtt.  In  reference  to  the 
IWiiiniiiiii  hai  Ttrious  thades,  from  the 


IBtiwatmii 
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very  light  bay,  to  the  dark  bay,  which  an- 
proaches  nearly  to  the  lirown  ;'but  it  is  d- 
ways  more  gay  and  shining.  1'here  arc  also 
coloured  horses  that  arecidled  (bppled  bays. 
All  bay  horses  arc  commonly  cidled  brown. 
Bay  horses  have  black  manes,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  the  sorrel,  that  have  red  or 
white  manes.  There  are  light  bays,  and 
gilded  bays,  which  are  somewhat  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour.  The  chestnut  bay  is  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  colour  of  the  chestnut. 

The  bay  is  one  of  the  best  colours  ot 
horses,  and  horses  of  all  the  different  shades 
of  bays  are  commonly  good. 

BAYAKD.  A  provincial  term  for  a  bay 
horse. 

BAY  OF  A  BARN.  That  nart  where 
the  mow  is  placed.  Hence  suc-li  bums  as 
have  the  thrashing-floor  in  the  middle,  and 
a  space  for  a  mow  on  each  side,  are  called 
barns  of  two  bavs,  &c. 

UAY-S.,U>T;  The  salt  made  naturally 
on  the  sea-shore  at  St.  Ubes  and  other  bavs, 
in  the  natural  hollows  of  the  sea-shore  which 
are  oidy  overflowed  at  spring  tides.  Tho 
salt  thus  made  at  a  low  teniiierature  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind  is  the  strongest 
and  best  for  butter  and  other  agricultural 
purposes.  (Brownrigg  on  Salt.  Brandt' i 
Diet,  of  Science.) 

Bay-salt  is  in  large,  nioilerately  white 
cubes.  St.  Ubes'  salt  contains  960  parts  of 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  1000  parts;  the 
remainder  con-sists  of  28  parts  of  9ul]ihate  of 
lime  and  of  magnesia  ;  3  purls  of  chloride 
of  niagnesia,  or  bittern  ;  and  9  of  insoluble 
matter.  It  is  cuusciiuently  very  pure. 
Similar  salt,  but  less  pure,  is  made  at  St. 
JIartin  and  Oleven.  (For  its  dietetical  uses 
and  ii«  u  manure,  see  Salt,  Saltiko.) 

BAV-TKEE.  (Launa  nohilii.)  This 
plant,  the  laurel  of  antiquity,  is  a  native  of 
classical  ground.  We  cannot  ascertain  at 
what  exact  period  the  bay-tree  was  first 
cultivated  in  this  country  ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  j>lanteil  bv  the  Romans,  and 
fell  witb  their  villas.  Lhuuccr,  who  wrote 
ill  tbe  time  of  Edward  III.,  mentions  it; 
and  Tunier,  our  oldest  writer  on  |iliints 
says,  in  1564,  "  tbe  biiy-tre  in  Eiighiiid  is 
no  great  tre,  but  it  thryucth  there  ninny 
parts  better,  and  is  lu-stier  than  in  (Icriimny. ' 
We  find  that  during  the  relgii  ot'  Eliza- 
beth it  was  common  to  strew  the  floors  of 
distinguished  persons  in  England  with  bay- 
leaves.  And  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
rare  in  this  country,'  even  so  late  as  the 
lieginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
Bradlev  says,  in  1716,  "they  (bay-trees) 
should  be  put  in  jiots  or  cilhcs,  and  housed 
in  the  winter,  that  their  lieauty  may  Iw 
preserved."  lie  states,  that  "  he  has  seen 
pyramids  and  bewled   pliuita   of  bays  'w 
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troduced  in  parterre  woric,  bat  he  eannot 
advise  the  doing  it,  lest  Uiey  lihuuld  \w 
iujiirud  by  the  wi-ulher."  Tliere  nued  be 
iio  such  care  talcen  now,  for  they  have 
bo<'(mie  thoroughly  hardy  and  accliuiuled. 
Bradley  adds,  the  finest  boy-trees  he  had 
ever  seen,  either  abroad  or  in  Knghiud, 
were  ihcu  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  were  of  very  great  value. 

The  bay  is  a  gmall  tree,  seldom  execeding 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  hei-jht.  The  bark 
is  jrreenish,  smooth,  and  aroumtic  :  the  leaves 
laiieeolate,  shorp-jmiuted,  wavy  on  (beetle, 
iiud  leathery  and  sniixtih  on  both  aides.  The 
(lowers  are  four  or  six  in  a  cluster,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  glandular,  and  dotted.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  black, 
and  succulent. 

Observation  instructii  us  (o  place  this  tree 
in  situjitions  where  it  is  sheltered  from  north 
and  north-ea-tt  winds,  which  affect  it.t  beuuty, 
and  often  its  growth.  It  thrives  under  the 
very  wings  of  larger  tre«a*,  where  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  make  other  shrubs  prosper,  uud  this 
is  of  importance  in  our  plautalions.  A 
warm,  ilry,  san<ly,  or  graveUy  soil  is  recom- 
mended for  the  bay  ;  but  it  thrives  well  on 
u  rich  loam.  We  are  told  by  Mortimer, 
tiiat  bay-trees,  whose  branches  are  killed  by 
the  weather,  or  other  accident,  if  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  will  send  up  strong  shoots, 
which  we  know  by  exiM/rience  to  lie  correct ; 
therefore,  the  rfKits  should  not  be  grublxKl 
up  liK>  hastily.  This  tree  should  never  have 
a  branch  taken  from  it  but  in  the  spring. 
The  directions  for  raising  these  trees  from 
seed  are  given  in  the  same  manner  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  fn>m  I'liny  down  to 
Miller.  It  is,  to  gather  the  fruit  when  quite 
r!|H;,  which  is  not  Ix'fore  .January  or  Feb- 
ruary. The  berries  are  then  to  be  preservtrd 
in  dry  siuid  until  the  middle  of  Mitrch,  when 
they  may  be  sown  in  a  shady  border  of  rich, 
liKnc,  undungeil  earth.  The  berries,  should 
l)c  <lrop|ied  m  rows  as  French  iH-ans  are 
planle<l,  and  covered  with  fine,  rich  mould 
about  an  inch  tliick.  The  young  phinU  will 
reipiire  frequent  but  mrnlcrate  watering  for 
the  first  two  years.  The  French  nurserymen 
nii>e  them  under  gloM,  or  in  an  orangery. 
Tlui  I»iiy-tr(«  will  grow  by  cuttings,  but 
ihcse  should  Ix?  planted  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bcil,  anil  kept  moist  and  coveivd  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  during  summer,  and  from 
the  frost  in  winter,  .\pril  is  the  pro{)er 
time  to  plant  cuttings,  but  layers  may  be 
laiil  down  either  in  Manh  or  August, 
whiili,  Ijy  the  second  spring,  will  make  good 
plantH, 

'n»e  varieirated  bay  is  inereas«><l  by  bud- 
ding it  on  ilie  comm'on  sort.  Neither  the 
broad  nnr  the  nurruw-leaved  varieties 
«rc  to  hardy   u   the  common  boy.     The 
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leaves  and  berries  of  ihe  b«y-t 
an  aromatic,  bitt(.'r,  ajstringe  t  t4 
a  frajj^rant  smell ;  and  are  accoiu 
nuichic,  carminative,  and  narcotic  : 
are  not  much  used  in  me<liciii> 
present  day,  although  old  writers 
voluminous  in  describing  their 
{PhUliju,  Sul.  Flor.) 

This  well-known  evergreen  i 
handsome  in  shrubbericat,  and  grt 
It  prefers  a  northern  a^ijecl :  iiu 
may  almost  consider  the  bay-tree 
of  our  island,  since  ganlens  and  shi 
are  now  rarely  formed  without  tl 
sence.  The  leaves  and  lierrics  an 
medicine  ;  the  leaves  should  be  dri 
prufier  way,  )x>uuiled,  and  kept 
bottles ;  they  are  said  to  be  corditU  a 
ficial  in  nervous  complaints,  and 
ralygjs :  in  large  doses  they  prove 
The  green  leaves  a{>plied  to  t 
allays  the  jiain  of  the  sting  of  be 
berries  of  the  bay-tree  eoutoin  botl 
and  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin,  uncryi 
sugai',  gums,  starch,  some  salt* 
iieculior  sulistance,  which  luu  be« 
(aurin,  and  bears  some  reaemfal 
cam|)hor.  The  drie<l  bcrric*  arc 
j>owder  or  infusion  in  Hatulcnt  a 
they  luc  of  little  value. 

uEACE.      a   provincial  word 
signify  cattle,  evidently  a  vulgar  M 
ol   beasts.       It  also  sometime*  n 
cattle-stall, 

BEACU.     See  Sand,  Sba. 
beagle.     (Fr.  btgle.)    A « 
proportioned  hound,  smw  but  lun 
I  an  excellent  nose  and  mo<t  endur 

pence  ;  fonnerly  much  in  ! 
I  ing  tlie  hare,  but   now   c. 
i  leete<l,  its  place  being  occupicl,  whi 
I  hunting  is  patronise<^  by  the  harrier 
I  arc  still  several  varieties  of  beaglc% 
I  merly  there  ajjpear  to  have  lnvn  uiai 
j  from   the  deep-flewed  diminutive 
j  the  old  southern  hound,  to  the  fleet 
gant  fox-hound   beagle,  to  which 
add  the  pigmy  breed  called  lap-dog 
Beagles  were  formerly  distinguish«w 
rough  and  the  smooth.     The  rougl 
haired,  or  terrier  beagle,  is  now  scu 
witli,  although  it  was  a  banly,  and  all 
a  vermin-loving  breed,    and  very 
formed.     (Blaine' *  EiicycltifHrdia  ^ 
Sportt.) 

BEAKED  P^VRSLEY.  (AkAHi 
garit.)  This  wUd  herb  is  an  annaal  { 
on   bimks  and  waste  groii"'''    '■*•'■> 
larce  liiwns,  on  a  stem  '2  • 
riglit,  leafy,  round ;  ver\ 
lished  ;  swelled  under  eacli 
uiost  lieauliful  light  greeu. 
young ;  their  etiges,  ribs,  aoii  atelk 


BEAK  OF  A  BIRD 

Tlie  whole  herb  hna  a  sweetish,  aro- 
brour,  kpproaching  to  the  giuvJen 
,  to  wbk-h  il  i»  in  habit  very  ncurly 
(SmilM't  Eng.  Flor.) 
lK  of  a  BIKO.  (Vt.Ikc;  Wt-bh, 
reU  brg  ;  Dutch,  Itrik,  beck.  —  TofleTs 
■.)  Tlic  blU  ea  \wniy  mouth  of  u  bird. 
lUT,  a  hiinl  sbut^]  ttrrininution  of  any 
t  the  fi-uctiliciit4ou.     Il  is  Latinised 


[^•KL'8I1.  {Hhym-hotpora.)  Of  the 
raA  tltcre  arc  two  kinds,  the  white- 
|c  tmrn.  The  white-  bc-uk-ru^h  u  a 
■■l  ttmrriag  in  July  and  August ; 
tm  turfy  l>os"<  most  frequent  in 
■boa*  cuuntnes.  The  whole  plant 
Mil  ami  rltfoder,  from  6  to  1-2  inches 
head*  afampt,  stamens  two,  leaves 
Ig,  iDil  ntinii-rrjus  bristles  at  the  base 
•mi  The  brown  beak-rush  is  smaller 
^  irliitc,  and  its  leaves  are  narrower, 
wv  cren  thickness,  not  taiH-ring.  It  has 
MMOcms;  beads  ovate-oblong;  leaves 
i-tbaped.  It  is  met  with  occasionally, 
rdj,  in  bog*.  {Smith's  Eng.  Flora.) 
KL.     A  l<>cal  word   applied   to   the 

ibtT  or<:attle. 

;:.  JOHN,   was   an   ardent 

i-ticullure  and   agriculture, 

aU;  orcfaanliii^.     lie  was  a  native  of 

rhich   country   he   greatly 

Uk  'Gunilr,    which   had   long 

I  HcreAjrdahire,  seemed  lo  in- 

ihe  plantation  of  orchards ; 

liriduol,  of  whom  we  are  now 

iwigraphy,  was  fully  gifted 

'  "hereditament.     He  so  im- 

of  his   country,  and 

in  •  few  years  it  giune<l 

Dds  of  pounds  by  the 

on.    [GougKM  Antiiphties, 

I  eothiuiastic  love  of  the  agri- 

I  M  manifested  in  every  one  of  his 

lie  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  the 

[  of  men  of  genius.     Many  of  hia 

I    ai«   nre»erve<r  in    Bovle's    works. 

|lulBaofihcTthu<'.<iK-aksofliim:  "There 

i  b  life  a  man  in  ttii<  whole  island,  nor 

anenu    beyond   the   seas,   that 

nwle  more  universally  useful  to 

I  flL"     He  wus   in    t6e   church. 

Dd  dic<I  in  IG83.   He  wrote, 
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BEANS. 

BEA\L  The  principal  piece  of  limber 
which  support.-!  a  building. 

BK.KM  OF  A  PLOLTGH.  The  upper 
principal  timlier  into  which  the  handles  and 
all  the  other  parta  of  the  tail  of  the  plough 
arc  fixed.  It  is  most  comraonlvmode  ofash 
wo<xl,  somewhat  bent  in  its  (brin,  and  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plough.     (See  Pi^dghs.) 

BEAM-TREE.  The  Pynu  Aria  of  bo- 
tanists. The  while  beam-tree  or  wild  jR-ar- 
tree,  is  a  deciiiuous  British  tree  of  small 
growth  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  and  resembling  a  small  apple  tree 
with  berries  like  those  of  the  mountain  ilsIi. 
Its  leaves  are  strongly  veined,  in  a  ]ilaited 
manner,  and  white  underneath  ;  the  wckkI  is 
hard,  compact,  and  tough,  and  is  used  for 
axle  trees,  naves  of  wheels,  and  cogs  of  ma- 
chinery.    (Brmtde'M  Diet.  Science.) 

BEANS.    (  Vieia  Faba.)     A  well  known 
vegetable  of  the  pulse  species,  largely  cul- 
tivated both  in  gartlens  and   fields.     Sa.x. 
bean  ;  vicia  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  tare  or 
vetch  ;  derived,  according  to  Varro,  a  rici- 
ardo,  because  its  tendriU  entwine  or  bind 
round  other  plants.      The  bean  was  calle<l 
in  Greek  Kwa/iof ;  by  the  Fali.-ici,  a  people  of 
Etniritt  (now  Tuscany),  Uaba,  whence  the 
name  Faba  seems  to  be  taken.     Mart  nius 
derives  the  word  from  rrnm,  to  feed,  as  if  it 
were  Paba ;  Isidorus  from  ^ayu',  to  cat.     Its 
cultivation  is  of  much  importance  in  rural 
economy,  inosnmth  as  it  has  gone  far  to  su- 
persede fallows  on  stning  loams  and  clays. 
The  bean  is  a  plant  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  as  afTordin^  him  a  va- 
luable food  for  both  horses  and  swine;  its 
viu-ietics  are  numerous,  but  as  it  is  culti- 
vated both  for  agricultural  nnrl  horticultural 
purposes,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  treating  of 
Its  cultivation,  to  adoiit  the  following  ar- 
rangement: —  1.  Field   beans;   2.   Garden 
lieans.     The  English  growth  of  beans  has 
of  late  years  diminished,  a  large  jKirlion  of 
the  consumption  of  this  counlrjf  now  coming 
from  abroad ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  tliiit  beans 
or  peas,  acconling  to  the  soil,  should  enter 
into  the  n)tation  of  the  crops  of  ull  farms : 
for  if  (b-illi-d  and  well  horse-hoed,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  nrcpariitirms  for  wheat.     And 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  Ru-ssian 
or  winter  bean  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated on  moist  soils. 

The  Uowcrs  of  the  bean  emit  a  most  agree- 
able perfume.  Of  all  the  pulse  kind,  this 
was  held  in  the  first  rank  in  ancient  times. 
We  find  the  Athenians  used  beans  s<Hlden, 
in  their  feiusts  dedicated  to  AjjoUo ;  and  the 
Romans  presentc<l  beiuis  as  an  oblation  ni 
their  solemn  sacrifice  cnlle<l  Fabaria.  Pliiiv 
informs  us  that  they  oflered  c:dces  made  of 
bean  meal  unto  certain  gods  ottd  (;(>Ai\cs*«» 
K  2 
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in  these  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  Lem- 
priere  states  that  bnoon  w«s  iul(lc<l  to  the 
Dcuns  in  the  offerings  to  Cuiua,  not  so  much 
to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  goddess,  as  to 
represent  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors. 
One  of  the  most  noble  and  powerful  families 
of  Rome  derived  the  name  of  Fnbii  from 
some  of  their  ancestors  having  cultivated 
the  bean  called  Fuba.  The  meal  of  beans 
is  the  heaviest  made  frxim  pulse,  and  was 
cidled  in  Lutin  lomenhim.  This  was  mingled 
with  fntmentii  com,  whole,  and  so  eaten  by 
the  ancients ;  but  they  sometimes  bruised  it 
first;  it  was  considered  a  strong  food,  and 
was  generally  eaten  with  gruel  or  pottage. 
Many  superstitious  customs  and  notions 
were  in  olden  times  attai^hed  to  this  pulse. 
The  uncients  made  use  of  beans  in  gathering 
the  votes  of  the  people,  and  for  electing  the 
magistrates.  A  white  bean  signified  al>so- 
lutiiin,  and  a  black  one  condemnation.  From 
this  practice,  no  doubt,  was  derivei!  the  jilan 
of  lilack-balling  obnoxious  persons.  The 
Roman  husbandmen  had  a  religious  cere- 
mony respet^liiig  this  [lulse,  somewhat  re- 
markable :  when  they  sowed  corn  of  any 
kind,  they  Uiok  care  to  bring  some  lieaiis 
from  the  field  for  good-luck's  soke,  super- 
stitiously  thinking  that  by  such  means  their 
corn  would  return  home  again  to  tiiem ; 
these  beans  were  then  called  llrfmitr  or  lif- 
frriniT,  'Jlie  Romans  carried  their  sujK'r- 
stitlon  even  further,  for  they  thought  that 
beans  mi.\ed  with  gixxls  offered  for  sale  at 
the  ports  would  infallibly  bring  gootl  luck 
to  the  seller. 

In  some  places  bean  meal  is  still  mixed 
with  other  meal  in  making  coarse  bread ; 
or  the  beans  arc  Ixtiled  into  a  me«s  with  fat 
meat,  in  which  state  they  arc  very  nutritious. 
Rcan  meal  givoo  to  oxen  soon  makes  them 
fat ;  mixed  with  water  and  given  as  a  drink 
to  cows,  it  greatly  increases  their  milk.  A 
small  quantity  of  beans  it  generally  mixed 
with  new  wheat  when  ground  to  Hour:  the 
millers  pretend  thot  soft  wheat  will  not 
grind  well  without  beans,  and  they  generally 
contrive  that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency  in 
the  necessary  proportion.  Thus  a  (piantity 
of  lieans  is  converted  into  what  is  considered 
as  wheaten  flour. 

The  bean  came  originally  from  the  east, 
und  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Barbary 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
records.  It  spread  thence  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  whence  some  of  the  best  va- 
rieties have  been  introduct^d  int4)  this  coun- 
try. The  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  in 
beans  compared  with  other  grain,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Einhof,  as  follows :  — 

By  weight.  Or  in  a  bu.shrl. 

Wheat        -  74  per  cent,    -     about  *!  lbs. 

Bye  .70      —  -        —    39 
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By  weight.  Or  in  ■ ' 

Barley        -  (15  per  cent,    -     about 
OaU  .  58      —  •        — 

Beans  -  68       —  -        — 

Peas  .  75       _  .        _ 

French  beans  84      —  -       — 

The  same  chemist  obtained  fron 
ports  of  marsh  beans  (  Vicia  Faba),  a 
Starch  .... 

Albumen     .  .  .  . 

Other   matters,    nutritive,    gummy, 
starchy,  fibrous,  anaUgoos  to  ani- 
mal matter  .  .  ^ 
And  from  kidney  beans  (Phtrseoltu  vti 
of 
Starchy  matters         -            -        - 
Albumen,  and  matter  approaching  I 

animal  matter  in  its  nature 
Mucilage        -  -  -        - 

{Davy  Ag.  Chem~,  p.  | 

Beans  arc  liest  given  broken,  esped 
age<l  live  stock.  On  the  oppoaite  ] 
an  outline  of  an  excellent  beaa  m| 
Ktrueted  bv  the  Messrs.  Ransome of  b 

This  mill  will  break  one  quarter  9 
in  nil  hour  ;  and  it  is  also  made  with  ■ 
roller  and  plate  fiir  mult ;  and  is  8(M| 
constructed  so  as  to  render  it  snitl) 
horse  jmwer. 

Field  Dealt*.  —  The  aorta  lunaUy 
vated  in  the  fields  arc,  the  tict  Ml 
horse  bean,  mid  the  small  Dutch  Ilel^ 
or  jirolific  bean.  In  some  situatit 
mazogon,  longpod,  and  winter  or  | 
bean,  have  produced  good  eroi>6  in  ik 
the  first  three  arc,  however,  best  «ui 
general  cultivation.  The  last,  a  n( 
useful  variety,  has  been  more  reci^ 
troduced,  and  has  lately  come  into  «f 
neral  cultivation  in  various  part*  | 
kingdom.  It  is  planted  in  autama) 
usual  manner,  and  is  superior  to  the  Oj 
bean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capalile  of  if 
the  severest  frost,  and  is  reaily  for  U 
iug  two  months  earlicT.  f 

There  are  several  varieties  of  bean^ 
differ  but  little  in  their  appearance! 
ricnce  is  the  best  guide  in  choosing  4 
which  suits  particular  soils  and  tit4 
The  small,  round,  regular-shaped  ImI 
generally  preferrcil,  as  obtaining  tl 
prices  in  the  markets,  especially  ii 
towns  where  there  is  a  great 
of  beans  by  hartl-working  boraea. 

All  the  varieties  thrive  beat  c 
clay  soils,  heavy  marls,  and  d««p  )i 
moist  description.  In  such  aou*  tl 
duce  is  sometimes  30  to  60  bosbda  p 
but  an  average  cn^p  on  modctat* 
alHiut  half  that  quantity.  ThelleG) 
and  especially  the  Russian  beam  llB) 
found  very  productive  wfaen  groM 


(■Ill  BroaUt,  and  deep  chalk  soils 
lutti  with  Unm,  at  they  do  not  require  so 
i^W  •  nl  a*  ibc  other  varieties.  Toe  la^t- 
fati  ttntlia  seldom  succeed  su£Sciently 
to  nBKf  (he  power,  if  atteniptol  to  be 
riMO  oo  Eglit  lands;  indeed,  aandy  soiLi 
*  late  fUtoMa  are  ill  adapted  to  the  sue- 
omM  mhiTBtion  of  the  bean.     On  very 
n^  had,  bcaas  have  produced  extraordinary 
ei|^  hf  being  town  broadcast  and  very 
Ais,  (^  atena  being  brought  up  to  a  great 
i  k^gl*  ia  favoorable  Kasona.     A  small  field 
l^^vwy  rick  land,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
IVMfoarB  ia  the  year  1832  with  four  bujhels 
JM  ikc  anaU  tick  bean,  which  came  up  so 
I  ■U.tjat  the  proprietor  thought  of  thinning 
1  lh«i  plant«  by  hoeing ;  but  he  was  ad- 
id  to  ace  what  the  produce  would   be, 
I  •ben  they  were   tJu-asbed  nut,   there 
I*  tn  qaart«ra  and  one  bushel  of  beans. 
B»  lad  the  ground  accurately  measured, 
I  h  wa«  found  to  be  one  acre  and  twonty- 
which  makes  the  crop  above 
I  boabelj  per  acre, 
an   propagated  by   seed,   which 
•OWB  broMcact,  drilled,  or  dibbled ; 
taio«dc«-«    •'■"■■>  f.r  four  bunbels  of 
!  ed,  whirh  »h<iuld 
lor  i.  in;  if  drilled,  two 

r«ltaif  or  thne  buihels  per  acre  n  ill  be 
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inter-  sufficient.  Beans  are  tolerably  hardy,  and 
will  bear  moderate  dry  frosts ;  but  they 
suffer  much  from  alternate  frost  and  thaws, 
which  in  this  climate  ore  so  common  in  Fe- 
bruary. The  end  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March  is,  therefore,  generally 
preferred  for  bean  sowing,  ^^^len  the  season 
IS  remarkably  mild,  early  sowing  is  a  great 
advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  spring  beans 
may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  March.  There  are  two 
modes  of  drDling  beans.  lu  one  of  these, 
the  lands  or  ridges  are  divided  by  the  pluugli 
into  ridgelets,  or  "  one  bout-stitches,'  at  in- 
tervals of  about  twenty-seven  inches. 

If  dung  ia  applied  to  beans,  the  seed  ought 
to  be  dejKwited  first,  as  it  is  found  inconve- 
nient to  run  the  drill  machine  after>varda. 
The  dung  may  then  be  druwu  out  from  the 
carts  in  small  heaps,  one  row  of  heups  serv- 
ing for  threeor  five  ridgelets;  which  is  evenly 
spread  and  equally  divided  among  them. 
The  ridgeleti  are  next  split  back  or  reversed, 
either  by  means  of  the  common  plough,  or 
one  witn  two  mould-board.i,  which  covers 
both  the  seed  and  the  monurc  in  the  moat 
perfect  manner,  '\^^^cn  beans  are  sown  by 
the  other  method  in  the  bottom  of  a  common 
furrow,  the  dung  must  be  previously  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  winter  or  spring 
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ploughing.  Three  ploiigln  then  start  in 
succesaion,  one  inunediately  behind  the  other, 
and  a  drill-harrow  either  follows  the  third 
plough,  or  is  nttaehed  to  it,  by  which  the 
beaug  are  sown  in  every  third  furrow,  or  at 
from  24  to  27  inches  a.iunder,  according  to 
the  hrea<lth  of  the  funow-slice. 

Another  improved  mode  of  sowing  licans 
when  dung  is  iip|iliecl  at  seed  tim(!,  is  to 
sjirvjid  the  dung  and  to  plough  it  down  with 
u  strong  furrow  ;  at'ter  thi.s  sliallow  furrows 
are  drawn,  into  which  the  pcwl  is  deposited 
by  the  drill  niac;hine.  WTiichever  of  these 
modes  of  sowing  is  followed,  the  whole  field 
must  be  carefully  laid  dry,  by  means  of 
channels  formed  by  the  plough,  and  when 
necessary,  bv  the  sliovel;  for  neither  then 
nor  at  any  former  period  should  water  be 
allowed  to  stagnate  on  the  land.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  many  farmers  to  mix 
and  sow  with  beans  a  prormrtionate  part  of 
peas,  about  one  fourth,  uliiih,  when  grow- 
mg,  are  called  Polts,  ami  arc  Ihu-t  cultivated 
l>oth  on  the  drill  and  broadciist  system.  In 
cither  ca.so  the  seed  should  be  put  into  the 
ground  by  the  latter  end  of  .lanuary,  or  as 
soon  after  as  the  weather  and  state  of  the 
land  will  permit.  By  (his  intermixture  of 
iieas  and  beansi,  the  straw  or  haulm  is  said  to 
be  greatly  improved.  In  some  places  the 
peas  arc  sown  on  the  headlands,  ami  the 
naulni  is  used  to  tie  the  beans  with ;  but 
|ieas  cling  round  the  bean-stalks  and  impede 
the  setting  of  the  po<ls ;  they  also  inlert'ere 
with  the  noeiog  and  weeding,  so  that  the 
practice  is  not  to  1)0  recommended.  Peas 
re<jujre  a  lighter  soil,  and  are  best  sown  se- 
parately, except  when  they  are  sown  broad- 
cast mixed  witn  beans,  in  order  to  lie  mown 
in  a  ^ecn  state  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  pigs. 
Sowing  beans  for  this  last-mentioned  pur- 
pose is  not  much  practised  in  England,  but 
IS  found  very  usetui  on  the  Continent,  es- 
peeiiUly  in  C'landers;  in  this  case  they  are 
mown  like  tares,  soon  after  tie  pods  are 
formed.  In  order  to  have  a  succession  of 
this  green  food,  they  should  be  sown  at  dif- 
ferent limes  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of 
each  other.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  of 
crass  is  saved,  which  may  be  reserved  for 
hay.  The  eallle  feil  in  the  stables  or  yards 
thrive  well  on  this  fiKni,  and  produce  a  <juan- 
lily  of  rich  manure,  chiefly  in  a  liquid  state, 
which  fills  (he  tanks  and  reservoirs,  which 
arc  indispensable  ap|iendages  to  every  farm- 
yard. By  having  winter  tores  when  the 
turnips  are  consumed,  peas  and  beans  after 
the  first  crop  of  clover,  and  summer  tares  to 
■uceoed  them,  cattle  may  be  fed  in  the  sta- 
ble* all  the  year  round  with  great  ailvantage; 
the  land  mav  U-  tilled  at  the  l>est  season  of 
the  year  and  preijared  for  wheat,  as  well  as 
1>T  a  clear  fallow,  while  the  green  crop  will 
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fuUy  repay  oil  the  expetues.  Tlircc  I 
of  beans,  and  two  of  pea«,  mixed  tq 
are  required  per  acre  when  sown  bro 
or  drilled  in  each  furrow  after  the  ] 
It  is  often  advantageous  to  cut  in  a  grei 
those  beans  which  were  sown  for  a  ^ 
crop,  when  food  for  pigs  is  scarce, 
will  go  nearly  as  far  in  this  way  in  I 
store  pigs,  as  the  beans  would  hail 
when  ripe  :  and  the  ground  is  lutY  ini 
better  state  for  the  following  crop.  ) 
Cyclops  vol.  iv.  p.  82.)  I 

Many  farmers  have  long  and  advi 
ously  adopted  the  practice  of  dibbi 
(heir  Iwans,  by  which  a  great  savinf^i 
is  ctTected ;  neither  are  they  requiro^ 
planted  so  early  as  by  tie  old  systcai 
sides  being  more  evenly  deposited 
soil,  and  properly  covered  over,  tj| 
better  preserved  from  rooLs  and  olb 
min,  ttiat  would  destroy  them.  D 
however,  is  still  prcferre<l  by  mo^ 
culturis'ls,  a-s  being  a  less  expensive' 
Both  drilling  and  dibbling  have  eac^ 
advantages  over  (he  broadcaat  syatetf 
the  latter  method  the  laud  cannot  j 
dean.  , 

Some  parties  recommend  the  tod 
iH^ans  just  as  the  blossoms  are  II 
a.-<sert  Uiat  it  not  only  improvei  ibe\ 
but  increases  the  quantity,  and  caiu^ 
to  ripen  sooner.  They  may  be  switt 
with  an  old  scythe-blade,  set  in  %\ 
handle,  witli  which  one  man  can  e^ 
two  acres  a  day.  Others  object,  wt 
niuoh  justice,  to  this  indiscriminate  I 
and  topping.  Tlie  reastm  for  doiqaj 
garden  culture  i.i,  that  when  a  ^ 
borne  poib  a  certain  time,  it  ia  O)) 
vantageous  to  remove  it,  and  tlio  ta 
soma,  of  course,  never  come  Vox/m 
In  the  field  this  is  not  the  caac,  tam 
no  succession  of  plants ;  and,  onloitj 
blossoms  are  very  late,  or  the  bla<'k  \ 
(aphit)  bi^ns  to  api>car,  which  is  sh( 
the  honey-dew  on  the  upper  sboo<«i| 
vantage  is  gained  by  toppmg  tli«  pUl 
the  labour  is  thrown  away.  The  ba| 
is  generally  harrowed  to  destroj  | 
weeds;  sometimes  just  before  tfaej 
make  their  appearance,  and  wnuelini 
the  beans  have  got  their  first  green' 
and  are  fairly  above  grouml.  Afli 
beans  have  made  some  growth,  the, 
hoe  is  em[iloye<l  in  the  intervals  ll 
the  rows,  and  followed  by  the  hand-1 
the  purpose  of  cutting  (krnn  such  «[ 
the  Dorse-hoe  cannot  reat^h ;  all  tit 
that  grow  among  the  beans,  should  b 
up  with  the  hands.  The  sain*  op 
are  repeated  as  otten  as  the  oonditMl 
land  in  regard  to  cleanliness  may  ri| 

^V^len  the  leaves  of  the  beans  b 
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,  and  the  podii  to  turn 
Anulil  be  rvAp«>ii  with  the 
tde  into  small  sheaves,  tied 
nds  or  tarred  twine,  and  set 
to  drr.  But  if  tJie  haulm  is 
»f  the  lonp-po<I  and  mozagnn 
it  is  a  more  jirofi table  eourse 

►  roots,  and  lay  ihem 
if  cut,  by  which 
cai'liest  po<b  are 
ed  and  har\est<Kl.  Mr.  J.  C. 
I  {Com.  to  the  Board  of  Agr., 
)  gires  some  details  of  the 
irinientii  made  in  1803  and 
m  beans  whiUt  in  a  perfectly 
n  state.  40  acres  of  beans 
n  Febniarv  1804,  and  from 
Jdle  of  July  the  ploughs  and 
MMantly  at  work  in  it.  By 
|H|  the  beans  bad  shot  the 
IBa  is  the  criterion  of  seeds 
'  formed.  The  weather  nrov- 
ble,  prevente<l  their  ix-ing 
lately.  Imt  they  were  even- 
the  iOtb  of  August,  spread 
IMwed  two  days  to  the  stni 
nding  and  removing  to  an 
where  they  remained  three 
re  then  found  perfectly  dry 
^ing.  Mr.  Curwen  odds,  as 
t>f  the  benefit  resulting  from 
ttin$^  that  he  wat>  enabled, 
lling  with  wheat,  to  give  the 
iloiigiiings,  harrowings,  &c., 
Ma  three  (the  extreme  foul- 
Ice  of  land  requiring  what  in 
iroald  i>e  necessary) ;  and  to 
id  60  loads  of  compost  per 
mplete  the  whole  bv  the  -20th 
Kr.  John  Sburif,  o^  Ilading- 

Bt/Afn-.,  vol.  iv.n.  1720, 
Iting  be-ans,  "This  crop 
n  as  soon  as  the  eye  has 
repest  dye,  and  instantly,  if 
■Mred.    The  sheaves  of  any 
^Hplt  not  to  exceed  9  inches 
Nm    I   think    that    sheaves 
piches  would  be  (or  safer  in 
Uimate.     By  cutting  at   this 
I  stMe  of  the  crop,  the  l>e«n 
of  triple  value  of  what  stands 
fall  olT;  the  grain  too  will  be 
tuit  bleache<l  by  the  wentlier 
br  the  haulm  and  gniin  of  the 
1  in  the  rick.     Shocks  of  any 
light  not  to  exceed 
-mentioned    size." 
of  Ayrshire,  and 
tent,  al»o  give  the  result 
beun  husbandry 
pLvi.  p.  141— 146.), 
,  are  of  t/>o  confined 
'  me  to  notice. 


The  diseases  to  which  beans  arc  subject, 
are  the  rust,   mildew,  which   is  a  minute 
fungus  tlmt  grows  on  the  stems  of  leave*, . 
and  is  caused   by  cold  logs  and   fretjucnt 
sudden    transitions   of    weather,    and    the 
black  dolphin  or  fly,  also  called  the  collier, 
an  insect  of  the  aphis  trilw.     For  the  mil- 
dew no  remedy  has  yet  been  fouud.   When- 
ever it  has  attacked  the  plant.*,  generally] 
Ix'fore  the  pods  are  filled,  the  lK>st  method 
Li  to  cut  down  the  crop  in  its  green  state ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  farm- 
yanl,  to  plough  it  into  the  ground,  when;  it 
will   decay   nipidly,    and    Ijc   an   excellent 
manure  for  the  succeoling  crop  of  wheat. 
If  allowed  to  stand,  the  crop  will  not  only  ' 
be  unproductive,  but  the  we«Hh<  will  infest 
the  ground,  and  sjwil  the  wheat   crop  by 
their  seeds  and  roots,  which  will  remain  in', 
the  soil.     Whenever  the  tops  of  the  beans  1 
begin  to  be  moist  and  clammy  to  the  feel,  it  1 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  aphis.     They  should'  [ 
then  be  imme<liately  cut  off,    and  this,    if 
done  in  time,  may  save  the  crop  from  tlie 
ravages  of  the  in9e<.'ts ;  but  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  any  disease  from  at- 
tacking the  plants  in  their  growth,  is  to  have 
the  ground  in  good  heart,  and  well  tilled; 
to  drill  the  beans  at  a  sufficient  distance 
between   the  rows,  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoc,  aii<i  thus  to  aoelerate  the  growth 
of  the  ]>lanls,  and  enable  them  to  outgrow 
the  effect  of  incipient  dii=ea.«e,  which  seldom 
attacks  any  b<it  weak  plants.     In  the  year 
18.31,    there    were    inipnrled    from    abroad 
2.3,388  qrs.  of  Vieans.    The  largest  proportion 
came  from  the  following   countries ;  Den- 
mark, 1299  qrs.;  Prussia,  1157  qrs.;  Ger- 
many,  7t>64   qrs.;   the  Netherlands,    7070 
qrs.;  France,  1454  qrs. ;  Ilidy,  3G91  qrs.; 
Malta,    10.31    qrs.     The    total    quantity   of, 
ptdse  (for  beans  and  peas  arc  included  in  J 
the  return)  entered  for  home  consumptioni 
in  1834,  was  102,080  qre. ;  in  1835,  94,540'J 
qrs.     {Appendix  to  Second  A^.  Beporl ftrr'\ 
18.16,   p.  282. ;    PhillipaA  Cultimited    Vege- 
tables ;  Penny  Cyc.  vol.  iv. ;  Baxter'a  Agr. 
Lih. ;  Prof.   Low's   work    on    Acr. ;    Com.' 
Board  of  Agr.,  vols.  iv.   and  vi. ;  il/'C'«f- ' 
loch's  Cum.  Diet.) 

Garden  Beans. — The  following  varietie* 

are   those   principally  cultivated:  —  Early 

mazagan,  a  great  Iwarer,  and  a,  good  sort. 

Early  Lisbon,    or   Portugal  Ijenn,  a  small 

and    sweet    kind.       Common    sword,     anil 

other  long-pod^  the  most  abundant  bearers, 

and  consequently  more  generally  found  in 

the  cottager's  garden  than  any  other  sort. 

Small  Spanish.    Hroad   Spanish.   Tokcr,  a 

I  good  bearer,  middling  large.     WTiite   and 

black  blossomed,  good  sort.s  and  bear  well ; 

I  middling  size :   the  seed,  when  olil,  is  apt 

to    degenerate    if    not    Hitv«d    with    Cftre. 
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Windsor,  ono  of  our  beat-tasted  besiu 
wimn  young ;  but  not  a  hardy  kind.  Green 
iionpurt-il,  siuallLtb.  Besides  these,  there 
ure  ibe  Munford,  Dwarf-eluster,  or  Fan, 
and  the  Ked  blossomed,  varieties  of  little 
Vidue.  Ill  some  places  the  Fan  is,  however, 
mui'h  CTOwn.  It  grows  onlj'  from  6  to  12 
ijiehes  high ;  the  branehes  spreail  out  like  a 
fan,  anil  the  pods  are  produced  in  flusters. 
The  soil  should  vary  with  the  season.  For 
the  winter-standing  and  early  crops,  a 
moderately  rich  and  dry  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  tlieni,  since,  if  too  moist,  tlie  seed  is  apt 
to  decay,  &c.,  whilst  a  moist  aluminous  one 
is  best  for  the  spring  and  summer  insertions. 
Although  the  beau  will  succec-d  in  much 
lighter  soils  than  i>  generally  iinngined,  yet, 
il'  such  are  allotted  to  it  when  thus  late  in- 
serted, the  produce  is  much  iliniiiiishod. 
The  situation  cannot  be  too  uniiicunibcreil, 
but  still  u  protection  from  violent  winda  Ls 
very  beneficial,  as  no  plant  is  more  liable  to 
suner  if  its  leaves  are  much  injured.  It  is 
propagatetl  by  seeil.  For  the  first  [iroduc- 
tion,  in  the  following  year,  a  smidl  jJaiita- 
tion  may  be  made  at  the  close  of  October, 
or  during  November,  and  a  rather  larger 
one  in  Deccmljer.  These  should  be  inserted 
on  n  south  border,  in  a  row,  about  a  foot 
from  the  fence,  or  in  cross  rows.  Ifintended 
foi'  transplanting,  the  see<l  may  be  sown 
likewise  during  these  montlis.  Regular 
plaiiUitioDS  may  be  continued  to  be  mode 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  .Tunc,  once  every  three  weeks.  Early  in 
July  and  August  the  two  lost  crops  must  be 
inserted.  The  Windsor,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal variety  then  planted,  shoulil  have  a 
aoutli  border  allotted ;  it  cornet)  into  pro- 
dni'tion  about  Alichaclmw. 

The  experiments  of  9rad]cy  serve  as  a 
guide  in  some  res|)ects,  .whereby  to  apjKir- 
tion  the  extent  of  the  plantations.  He  found 
that  a  rod  of  ground,  containing  14  rows, 
itt  pairs,  at  i  lect  distance,  the  plants  in 
which  are  6  inches  apart,  or  34  in  number, 
will  yield  47  quarts  of  broad  beans.  Smaller 
varieties  only  from  one-halt"  to  one-third  as 
many.  (General  Treat,  on  Hutlxmd.  and 
Garden.,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.)  U  the  plants  are 
intendeil  to  be  trBns[>lanted,  which  is  only 
practised  for  tlie  early  crops,  the  seed  must 
be  sown  thick,  about  an  Inch  apart,  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
i>f  such  extent  as  can  be  covered  with  a 
fVame.  D'  frames  and  hand-glasses  are 
deficient,  matting  or  litter,  kept  fi-oin 
prexsing  on  and  injuring  the  plant*,  by 
means  of  hooping  &C.,  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed. These,  however,  ofitinl  such  imiier- 
leel  shelter,  I  hut  there  is  scarce  any  advan- 
lutfc  9U|ierior  to  the  iikmIc  of  sowing  at  one*, 
where  the   pluiii«  arc  to  remain,  since  the 


intention  of  this  practiee  is  to  keep  ll 
vigour,  and  to  forward  their  growdi^ 
curing  them  from  tingeniol  weather, 
must  be  taken  tiiat  ihey  arc  not  w«| 
from  a  deficiency  of  air  or  light ;  14 
against  this,  the  lights  should  be  toig 
tirely  ofTevery  day  that  excessive  wet) 
does  not  imperatively  forbid  tlie'ir  n 
The  usual  time  for  removing  them  qj 
open  ground,  in  a  south  bonier,  is  Fell 
it,  however,  the  season  is  inclemcal 
may  be  kept  under  the  frame  until 
but  thcu  a  week  jircvious  to  their  tt 
Hradley  informs  us,  they  ought  to| 
down  within  two  inches  of  the  Jj 
(Gen.  Treat,  im  Hmhnut.  and  u| 
AVlieii  removed,  as  much  eiurth  a*  | 
should  be  retiiincd  round  the  rd 
plants ;  and  they  must  be  set  at  | 
distances  as  tlie  nuiin  crops.  No  M 
reiiulrcd,  unless  the  season  be  TOlj 
Wlicn  sown  to  remain,  the  seed  may 
.serted  in  rows,  by  a  blunt  dibbled 
ilrills,  drawn  by  the  hoe,  from  twdl 
half  to  three  feet  apart,  from  two| 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  two  d^ 
earliest  crops  and  shortest  varietid 
set  at  the  smallest  distances.  Tlinj 
may  be  considered  as  large  by  aori 
dencra ;  but  the  beans.  Miller,  froia 
rience,  asserts,  are  more  productire  {j 
set  twice  us  close.  Previous  to  ao^ 
summer,  if  dry  weather,  the  seed  sh^ 
souke<l  for  two  or  three  hours  in  wt 
if  sown  in  drilhi,  these  must  be  well  ^ 
immediately  before  the  insertion.  I 
advanced  to  a  height  of  two  indie*,) 
lietween,  and  ilrawing  earth  about  tlN 
of  the  plants,  may  commence.  Thi 
be  ofWn  repeated,  and  even  soon: 
to  the  early  and  late  crops,  as  it  aflc 
siderable  protection  from  froit 
As  soon  as  the  various  cropi 
blossom,  two  or  three  inchc*  length 
stem  is  broken  oflT;  this,  by  ptv 
increase  in  height,  oiaaea  mora 
afrorde<l  to  the  bloMoni,  conaequentl 
it  to  atlvance  with  more  rapiditj^ 
more  abundantly.  Some  gardi 
mend   the  tops  to  be   taken  off 

filants  are  yoim^,  not  more  than 
ligh,  declaring  it  mokes  th-       '       i1 
Ije  more  pnxluctive.    Thisn  i 

the  elTect,  but  it  is  certainly  t 

tliat  it  brings  them  into  pi'  i 

the  effect  in  this  respect  u-  ...  ..  .a 

trory.     The  winter-standing  crop* 
in    the  early   stage*  of  their 
shelter  of   dry  bttor,  prevented 
the   plants  by  small  braacheo,  fte. 
only  refiuisite  during  vcrr  aevon 
it  must  l>e  consliuitly  removed  in 
days,  otherwise  the  plant*  will  be 


BEAX  (KIDNEy). 


For  the  production  of  kcA, 

the  lereral  Taricties  should 

out  the  end  of  February,  in  a 

that  their  nrfnluce  i»  ufler- 

rn  ujKin.     No  two  vnrietiea 

near  each  other;  and  in 

I  the  early  ones  aa  uncon- 

■ible,   those    plunt<i   only 

pnxluce  their  pods  the 

Ted.     Water  ought  to 

^three  times  a  weclL,  from 

ilossoming  until  their  pods 

Dg.    None  of  the  pods  ought 

i_fi>r  the  table  from  them ;  the 

r  aeed  is  never  so  fine,  and 

I  it  are  always  deficient 

fare  fit  for  han  eating  when 

omc  blackiiih,  which  oc- 

l>f  August  or  early  in  8ep- 

muKt  be  thoroughly  dried, 

t  a  hinlge  until  they  ore  »o, 

is  thra^dieil  out  and  stored ; 

ly  thould  be  preber»-ed  that  are 

~  ct.     Some  gardeners  even  re- 

from  the  lower  part  of 

*  be  selected.    Seed  beans 

ate  after  being  kept  for 

but  are  seldom  gotxl  fur 

1  more  than  two.     The  plants 

I  of  this  age  are  not  so  apt 

nt  as  from  that  produced 

SY.   (^Pha»eolia  mlgarit., 
ibling  a  species  of  ship, 
ave  been  invente<l  at  Plm- 
_  hylia.)     Of  this  vege- 
1  two  species,  the  one  beiug  a 
'   It,  the  other  a  lotYy  climbing 

rarft   there   are  twelve   va- 


Black  speckled. 
Brown  speckled. 
Streaked  or  striped. 
'  black.        Large  white. 
DonKioloared. 
Tawney. 

I  there  are  six  varieties : — 

Canterbury  small-white. 
Small  white. 
Variable  runner. 

r  them  may  be  any  thing  rather 
cioiM,  lor  in  such  the  greater 
,  in  general,  decays  without 
'  '       -  which  are 

»i  Toduceand 

V  liniii  imUow  loam, 
I  a  sand,  is  the  \ks\.  for  the 
y  %bA  one  scarcely  less  sili- 
"^rter,  is  preferable  for  the 
_  i;  but  rar  the  bter  ones  a 
;  be  made  to  m  soil  as  dry  as 


for  the  early  insertions.  In  all  cases  the 
subsoil  must  be  open,  as  stagnant  moisture 
is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  plants  or  see<l.  For 
the  early  and  lute  crops,  a  sheltered  border 
must  always  be  allotted,  or  in  a  single  row 
about  a  foot  from  a  south  fence,  otherwise 
the  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Dwarft. — The  sowing  commences  with 
the  year.  They  may  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  January  in  pots,  and  placed  upon  the 
flues  of  tlie  hot-hiiusc,  or  in  rows  in  the 
mould  of  a  hotbed,  for  pnxluction  in  March, 
to  be  repeated  once  every  three  weeks  in 
similar  !<ituatious  during  February  and 
March,  for  supplying  the  table  during  April, 
May,  and  June.  At  the  end  of  March  and 
April  a  small  sowing  may  be  performed,  if 
fine  open  weather,  under  a  fnuue  without 
heat,  for  removal  into  a  sheltered  border 
early  in  May.  During  May,  and  thence 
until  the  first  week  in  August,  sowings  may 
be  made  once  every  three  weeks.  In  Sep- 
tember forcing  recommences,  at  first  merely 
under  frames  without  bottom  heot,  but  in 
October,  and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
iu  hotbeds,  &c.  as  in  Junuarv.  Sowings, 
when  a  removal  is  intended,  snould  always 
be  performed  in  pots,  the  plants  being  less 
retarded,  as  tlie  roots  ore  less  injured,  than 
when  the  see<l  is  inserted  in  patches  or  rows 
in  the  earth  of  the  bed.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice likewise  to  repeat  each  sowing  in  the 
frames  without  heat  nller  the  lapse  of  a 
week,  as  tlie  first  will  often  fail,  when  a 
second,  although  after  so  sliort  a  la])se  of 
time,  will  perfectly  succeed.  In  every  in- 
stance the  seed  is  buried  1^  or  2  inches 
deep.  The  rows  of  the  main  crops,  if  of  the 
siniuler  varieties,  may  be  1  J,  if  ol  the  larger 
two  feet  apart,  the  seed  being  inserted  either 
in  drills  or  by  the  dibble  four  inches  apart; 
the  pluiits  however  to  be  thinncnl  to  twice 
that  distance. 

li  any  considerable  vocaney  occurs,  it 
may  always  be  tilled  by  plants  which  have 
been  carefully  removed  by  tlie  trowel  from 
where  they  stood  too  thick.  A  general  re- 
mark, however,  moy  be  made,  that  the  trans- 
planted beans  are  never  so  productive  or 
continue  so  long  in  bearing  (although  some- 
times they  are  earlier)  as  those  letl  where 
raised.  The  rows  of  the  earlier  crops  are 
best  ranged  north  and  south.  The  seed  in- 
serted during  the  hottest  jieriod  of  summer, 
sliould  be  either  soaked  in  water  for  5  or 
6  hours,  lairl  in  damp  mould  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  the  drills  be  well  watered  previous 
to  sowing.  The  only  after-cultivation  re- 
Huircil,  is  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  earth 
to  be  drawn  up  round  the  stems. 

The  pods  of  both  species  are  alwa^-9  to  be 
gathered  while  young ;  by  thus  doing,  and 
care  being  had  not  to  mjore  tlie  at«in>  '^ 


\ 


BEAN  (KroNEY). 


detaching  them,  the  plimt5  arc  rendered  as 
prciliBc  nnd  long-lived  aa  possible 

Fiirciug.  —  The  hot-bed  must  be  of  mo- 
derate sire,  and  eoverod  witli  earth  8  or  9 
inches  thick.  AVlien  Ihe  hent  has  bet^oiue 
rojiuliir,  the  seed  may  be  insortcil  in  drills  a 
fiHit  a|inrt,  anil  the  plants  allnwed  to  stand 
6  inches  a-sunder  in  the  rows.  Some  fjar- 
deners  erroneously  sow  thick  in  n  hotbed, 
moulded  over  about  six  or  seven  inches 
dwp,  nnd  remove  the  plants,  when  two  or 
three  inches  hiph,  to  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tances, in  Another  for  produein)»,  water  and 
ahnde  being  afforded  until  they  have  rooted. 
Air  must  l)e  admitted  aslreely  as  tothe  melon. 
Tlie  same  jirecautions  are  likewise  necessary 
as  to  keeping  up  the  temperature,  t.ikiii^ 
the  chill  on  the  water,  &c.,  as  for  that  [iliint. 
^^^le^  the  8ee<l  begins  to  sprout,  the  mould 
should  Ix!  kept  regularly  moistened ;  nnd 
■when  grown  up,  water  may  be  given  mo- 
derately three  times  a  week.  The  lem])e- 
rature  should  never  be  less  than  60°,  nor 
higher  than  76°. 

Some  plants  of  the  hotbed  towing  at  the 
end  of  Maroli,  are  often,  aAer  being  gra- 

I  dually  hardened,  planted  in  a  warm  border: 
this  will  at  most  hiLsten  the  plants  in  pro- 
duction a  fortnight  belbrc  those  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  ftlny. 

Those  sown  under  frames  in  March  for 
transplanting  into  a  border,  when  tivo  or 
three  inches  in  height,  must  in  a  like 
manner  be  hardene<1  grailually  for  the  expo- 
sure, by  the  plentiful  ailmission  of  air  and  the 
total  removal  of  the  glusaes  during  fine  days. 
If  any  are  raised  in  pots  in  the  hot-house, 
they  must  in  a  like  manner  be  jirepared  for 
the  removal,  by  settinor  them  outside  in  fine 
days,  and  there  watenng  them  with  colder 
water.  If  the  season  is  too  ungenial  after 
all  to  remove  them  even  to  a  warm  bonier, 
the  plants  are  ol>tn  inserted  in  patches,  to 
have  the  protection  of  frames  or  hftnd-lights 
at  night,  or  as  the  weatlier  demands.  It  has 
been  lately  stated  in  a  provincial  paj)er,  that 
kidney-bcMuis  a|>pear  of  a  iiercnniul  nature. 
In  Somersetahire,  they  have  been  oliserved 
to  vegetate  for  several  years  —  tJie  plants 
being  m  tlic  vicinity  of  a  steam-engine,  and 

\  tt)  situaleil  that  the  frost  could  not  penetrate 


to  the  roots.     I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 

thc 
test  of  experiment. 


portunity  of  putting  this  statement  to  tne 


Runneri.  —  As  these  arc  more  tender,  and 

tlie  seed  is  more  apt  to  decay,  than  tho.se  of 

'  the  Dwarfs,  no  own  ground  crop  must  be 

iiis<'rt4.>d  before  the  close  of  April,  or  early 

in  May,  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of  fimr 

weeks  through  June  and  July,  which  will 

.  ensure  a  sumily  from  the  middle  of  this  last 

I  nontli  until  October.     Some  gardeners  force 

them  in  a  rimilar  manner  to  the  Dwarfs : 

IH6 


they  certainly  reqtiirc  similar  treatnentil 
they  will  endure  a  higher  temperatur*  \ 
few  degrees.     They  are  so  prolific  and  i 
permanent  bearers,  that  three  open- 
sowings  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
sumption  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  I 
suflicient. 

The  runners  are  inserted  in  drilU,  i 
singly,  three  feet  apart,  or  in  pairs,  lai^ 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  each  pair  f 
feet  distant  from  its  neighbour.     Tiie  tm 
burietl  two  inches  deep  and  four  inches  i 
in  the  rows,  the  plants  being  thinno 
twice  that  distance.    If  grown  in  siugUi 
a  row  of  poles  must  l>e  set  on  the  a| 
of  each,  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  | 
they  may  he  kept  together  by  bavig 
[)ole  tie<l  horizontally  along  their  ^ 
a  post  fixed  at  eaidi  end  of  a  row, ' 
by  a  cross-bar  at  their  tojis ;  a  string  ; 
lie  passed  from  this  to  each  of  ihcj 
If  the  rows  are  in  pairs,  a  row  of  | 
be  placed  on   eacn   side,   go   fixe 
grotmd,  that  their  summits  croaa,! 
tie<l  togetlier.     They  are  someti 
a  single  row  down  the  sides  of  bon 
on  each  side  of  a  walk,  liaving  the  sup 
of  a  trellis  work,  or  made  to  cliotb  ; 
which  are  turned  ari'hwise  over  it. 

As  the  plants  advance  to  five  or  sis  i 
in  height,  they  should  have  the  earth  < 
about  tJieir  stems.  Weeds  must  be  i 
f  tantly  cleared  away  as  they  appear. 
they  throw  up  their  voluble  stems,  tl 
straggle  away  should  be  brought  bock  loj 
poles;,  and  twisted  round  them  in  a  direo 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sun  :  nothmi;  ' 
induce  them  to  entwine  in  the  conU 
direction,  or  from  left  to  right. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  forty  at  1 
plants  of  the  Dwarf  species  will  be  snlfir 
for  a  moderate-sized  limiily,  or  thirty  tii 
Runner.     They  nmst  be  raised  pu 
May,  or  a  like  numlwr  from  the  ^ 
month  may  be  left  ungathcred  froiii|! 
first  poiis  luways produce  tlie  finest  wx-vli,! 
rijM-n  more  jK-rfectly.     In  autumri,  t 
a.-i  the  plants  decay,  they  must  li«J 
and,  when  thoroughly  drie»l,  the  i 
out  and  stored.     (O.  W.  Johvaam't^ 
Garden.) 

BEAN-FLY.     A  beautiful  bla 
fly,  generally  found  on  bean  flowk 
sometimes  calle<l  the  collier.     The 
of  beans  are  invariably  brought  cm  bjt  ' 
dry  weather;  they  ore  must  pruvi' 
the  summits  of  the  iilant*.    (S*e  ' 
The  lorvw  of  the  lady-bird,  or 
(Ciicciftella  teplempunctata), 
perfect  insects,  devour  the  aphis 
fee<ling  almost  entirely  upon  tb«M 
Several  of  the  summer  birds  alsa  I 
them  among  which  are  the  I 


t  anil  smallest  wren,  trhitethroat 
rwUlethroat,  bliick-<»p,  and  Dart- 
Mer.     $«e  Amxuicas  Blight. 

■-   :'    isE.    (Aiuer/enu.)    A  spe- 

■  hich  if  to  be  digtinguiKked 

;'M»e  {A.  palaxtrin)  by  it« 

lall  Bn<l  short  hill,  which  19 

lowkrdii  the  end,  and  also 

1  other  peculiarities.   In 

I  bow  of  both  upper  and 

and  the  iiuib  rif  both  are 

I  being  of  a  redduih  flesh  colour, 

tiran^r-reil.     In  the  true  wild 

\»  omngre-red,  and  the  nail 

The   wings   of  the   l)ean- 

hiecd,  reach  beyond  the  tail. 

the    following  account  of  its 

Dm   persiinal    obaerration  :  —  "In 

^mwell  known  as  a  rejrular  winter 

^Rriug  in  Lu-fre  bo<lies  from  its 

Ibiuner  haunts,  during  Septeiober 

mnnina  of  October,  and   seldom 

anal  departure  beibre  the  end  of 

he  beeinnin^  of  May.    The  various 

ring  their  residence  in  tliis  country, 

I  their  particular  haunts  or  feeding 

to  which,  on  each  ensuing  seaaon, 

(ly  return.      They  feed  much 

'  wheat,  sometimes  injuring 

at  extent ;  and  they  fre-  , 
■bbles,  particularly  iiucb  as  i 
th  clover  and  other  grasses.  | 
.  of  spring  they  ot^cu  tili^fhl 
'  sown  bean  and  |H-a  fields, 
'ily  such  of  the  pulse  as  is 
lace ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
beir  trivial  name  hus  been  ac- 
apparent  predilection  for 
Ibod,  rather  than  irom  the  shape 
t  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  mandible, 
it  has  been  geDeraily  attributed. 
Ifae  beui-soose  is  geaernlly  rather 
jr  wgg,  or  true  wild  goose ; 
gly  sometimes  caUe<i  pro- 
grey  goose ;  but  it  not 
equals  the  other  in  size  and 
head  and  tipper  part  of  the 
to  briiwn,  with  a  greyLsh  tinjic, 
CIS  of  the  latter  hue  are  so  (iis- 
to  piroduce  a  furrowed  ap- 
KTbe  lower  parts  of  tlie  body  are 
plb  tnuuversc  darker  sludes ; 
:  ami  acanulars  are  brown  with 
tbe  featneis  being  c<Iged  with 
_  Cydo.)  .  .  ,  . 
B-goose  flies  in  lines  farming  a 
! ;  and,  on  the  wing,  maintains  a 
k  which  the  voices  of  the  sexes 

.  fpeciea  of  barley,  colled  also 

jr,  «<|uare  barley,  and  big.     It  is 

■itteu    bcrt.      This    grain    is 

[  io  Scotland,  the  northern 


paria  of  England,  and  TrclantL'  It  yields  a 
very  large  return,  but  is  not  esteemed  so 
good  for  malting  as  the  common  barley,  for 
which  reason  it  is  very  little  cultivated  in 
tiie  southern  parts  of  England. 

BEAR  BERRY  {ArcUutaphylo, ;  Uva 
urn.)  The  wild  arbutus.  Smith  defines 
two  sorts  of  this  shrub,  the  block  and  the  red 
bear-berr)'.  Both  grow  on  stony  moun- 
tainous heaths,  and  are  not  uncommon  on 
the  most  drpr  and  biuren  moors  of  Scotland. 
The  stem  is  woody  and  trailing,  covered 
with  a  peeling  bark  ;  the  leaves  small,  lea- 
thery, evergreen,  glossy  above,  pjile  beneath, 
the  margin  entire  and  roundecL  The  (lowers 
are  terminal,  clustered,  consistingofapitcher 
sha]>cd  corolla,  of  a  pinkish  colour,  transpa- 
rent at  tliebase.  The  fruit  of  the  first-named 
sort  has  smooth  black  berries,  of  the  size  and 
flavour  of  block  currants.  The  second  has 
globose,  depressed,  scarlet  berries,  mealy 
within,  which  are  very  austere  and  astrin- 
gent, and  lefl  untouched  by  birds.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  under  the  name  Uva 
ur»i,  are  advantaigeously  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  tonic  in  mediciue.  The  constituents 
of  the  leaves  of  U.  urti  are,  in  100  parts, 
37'6  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid;  4'4  of  tmih  ; 
1.5'7  acetic  acid ;  \i-ii  extractive ;  3*  11  »alU 
oflime  and  soda ;  and  15-6  lignin  and  water. 
The  tannic  acid,  when  the  jmwdered  leaves 
are  swallowed,  is  separated  by  the  digestive 
prwcss  and  taken  into  the  bliioil,  whence  it 
passes  through  the  kidneys,  lUid  acts  on  the 
urinary  organs.  In  ha;raorrhagcs  from  the 
bladder,  the  tannic  acid  is  thus  applied  to 
the  diseased  organ,  and  proves  moat  bcne- 
fictiU.  It  is  also  a  useful  astringent  in 
diarrhoea.  In  gravel  it  is  of  no  value. 
The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  a 
scruple  to  u  drachm.  (Smith'i  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  li.  p.  253.) 
BEAR-HLND.  See  Black  Bisd-wekd. 
BEARD.  (Sax.  btupb.)  The  same  with 
the  .awn  of  a  plant. 

BEARD  OF  A  HORSE.  The  hairs 
siatteretl  on  the  under  lip,  or  the  place 
where  the  curb  or  the  bridle  rests,  are 
sometimes  thus  denominaled. 

BEARD-GRASS.  {Polypn^on.)  There 
are  two  sorts,  llie  annual  beard-grass  (P. 
mm*pelien*i*)  and  the  perennial  Iwanl-graas 
{P.  littoralii).  They  are  found  in  moist  [las- 
turea  and  near  the  sea,  in  muddy  salt- 
marshes,  but  are  not  often  met  with. 

BEARDED  OAT-GRASS.     See  Wild 

0,VT8. 

BE.UIDED  TIT.  This  British  bin! 
lives  mostly  in  marshy  places,  and  builds 
an  open  cup-shuiwd  nest,  which  is  placed  on 
the  ground.  The  fotxl  of  lliis  species  is 
seeds,  insects  and  their  lanm,  and  small- 
I  shelled  snails.  Their  food  during  the  winter 


is  principallT  Uie  seed  of  tLe  rccd.  In  an 
adult  male,  the  bcuk  and  irides  are  of  a  most 
delicate  orange  eolour  ;  the  lieiul,  ueek,  and 
car-oovcrta,  jiearl-grcy :  descending  from  the 
apace  between  the  base  ol'the  beak  under  the 
eye,  is  a  blaek  pendent  whisker  or  moustache, 
of  three  <juiirtcra  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
ending  in  a  point ;  back,  greater  wing-co- 
verts, &c.  fawn  colour ;  chin,  throat,  and 
breast,  white,  tinged  with  grey,  and  passing 
into  yellowish  white  on  the  belly.  The 
whole  length  rather  more  than  six  inches. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  nix  in  nundier, 
raliier  smaller  tlian  those  of  the  great  tit, 
and  less  pointed,  eight  line.i  and  u  half  long 
by  six  lines  and  a  half  in  breadth,  while, 
and  sparingly  marked  with  patle  red  lines 
or  scratches.  {Yarreld  Brit.  Birda,  vol.  i. 
p.  349.) 

BEAR'S  BREECH.  {AcmUhus  moUU.) 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  moist  and  stony 
places,  and  very  freely  in  gardcn.s  :  blooming 
HI  summer,  and  ripening  its  seed  in  autumn. 
The  stalk  is  thick  and  round ;  the  leaves 
spring  from  the  root  a  foot  in  length,  of  a 
dark  glossy  green.  The  flowers  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk  intermixed  with  small 
floral  leaves,  and  are  large  and  white.  The 
soft  leaves  make  a  iiseAiI  poultice. 

BEAR'S-EARS.  {Aurindavrti.)  This 
is  the  botanical  name  f<ir  our  beautiful 
aurieidas,  which  ore  so  decorative  to  our 
gardens  in  April  and  May. 

BEAR'S  FOOT.     See  Hbixebobe. 

BEAST  (Su.  Goth,  heest,  Ger.  bettie, 
Fr.  bette,  Lat.  beetia.)  A  term  generally 
npplie<l  to  all  such  quadrupedii,  or  four- 
footed  animals,  as  are  made  use  of  for 
food,  or  employed  in  labour ;  but  farmers 
apply  the  term  more  particularly  to  neat 
cattle. 

BE.VTERS  are  such  ports  of  miUs  or 
machines  as  beat  against  substances  intro- 
duced into  them ;  thus,  those  parts  of 
thrashing  machines  which  strike  out  the 
grain  are  denominated  beaters. 

BEATING  AXE.  An  implement  for- 
merly employed  in  the  o]>eration  of  paring 
and  bummg. 

BECK.  (Sax.  becc,  Dutch  bece,  Dan.  beck, 
Ger.  back.)  A  common  word  in  the  north 
of  England  for  a  small  stream. 

BED.  (The  participle  of  the  Sax.  bcMiiao, 
to  spread.)  A  rumie  given  by  some  writers 
on  drill-husbandry  to  tlie  spaces  occupied 
by  the  rows  of  corn,  to  distinguish  tueiu 
from  the  intervals,  or  oiM."n  sj>aces  between 
the  ImhIs,  which  thev  term  ullevs. 

BED-STRAW.  yELLOW,  LADIES'. 
{Galium  prrum.)  It  is  sometimes  termed 
ehefe-rirming  and  nuatTt  hair,  or  petty 
nuguet  or  naigwort,  and  yellow  goote-grau. 
A  perennial  w«cd,  flowering  from  June  till 
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October,  more  common  in  tlie  Iwdj 
waysides  than  in  the  body  of  ptatut 
slender  stalks  rise  to  about  a  foot  ia 
The  leaves  come  out  in  whorls,  eight 
together.  They  ore  long,  narrow,  | 
greeu  colour.  Two  little  brancha 
rally  come  out  near  the  top  of  til 
supjKirting  a  considerable  number  i 
golden  ycUow  flowers,  eonaistiiig 
petal  divided  into  four  parts,  and  la 
by  two  large  kidney-shaped  seed 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  said  to 
Inte  boiling  milk,  and  the  better 
Cheshire  cheese  are  sometimes  p 
with  them.  A  kind  of  vinegar  ia  i 
have  been  <listilled  from  the  floweri 
Tile  French  prescribe  them  in  epilc) 
hysteric  cases ;  but  they  are  of  n 
Uotled  in  alum-water,  they  tinge  wl 
low.  The  roots  dye  a  fine  red  not 
to  madder,  and  are  used  for  this  poi 
the  island  of  Jura.  Sheep  and  goali 
plimt ;  horses  and  swine  refuse  it ;  < 
not  fond  of  it.  Smith  enumerates  11 
of  bed-straw  : —  1.  cross- wort  bed-t 
mugwecd;  2.  white  water  bed-iU 
rough  heath  bed-straw ;  4.  amood 
l>cd-straw  ;  5.  rough  mardi  bed^ 
upright  bed-straw ;  7.  grey  ifX'adj 
straw ;  B.  bearded  bed-straw ;  9, 
fruite<l  bed-straw  ;  10.  rough-fruit 
bed-straw,  or  tlu-ee-flowcred  gooa 
1 1 .  smooth-fruited  com  bed-Mrmw ; 
mountain  bed-straw  ;  13.  yellow  hti 
14.  great  he<lge  he<l-straw  ;  15.  wi 
straw  ;  16.  cross-leaved  bed-stra 
goose-gra-ss,  or  cleavers.  (Hort.  Gnt 
p.  329. ;  Smitli't  Eng.  Flora,  vol,  L 
—210.) 

BEECH.  Fagui  tylvatiea.  8« 
or  boc.)  Tlio  beech  is  one  of  th 
somest  of  our  native  forest  tree*, 
stnteliness  and  grandeur  of  outline  « 
with  the  oak.  Its  silvery  bark,  OOI 
with  the  sombre  trunks  of  other  tf) 
ders  its  beauties  conspicuous  in  <mr 
while  the  gracefully  spreading  p« 
boughs,  with  their  glossy  fuliage,  I 
elegance  in  the  park  or  [Nwldodt. 
is  only  one  species,  the  differetMl 
wood  arising  Irom  the  effects  of  I 
situation.  The  beech  is  a  naliv4 
greater  part  of  the  north  of  Europ 
finest  beeches  in  England  are  said  to 
Hanip.shire.  'Ilie  tree  is  also  niurh  g 
A\'iltshire,  Surrey,  Su.ssex,  and  Keq 
forest  of  St.  Leon.-u-d's  near  Ilonha 
sex,  abounds  witJi  noble  bceob  trN 
shade  of  the  beech  tree  is  TC17  iaig 
most  sorts  of  plants  that  grow  nv«r  it, 
believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  very  sd 
to  humou  botlies.  The  wood  of 
which  is  hard,  and  rather  1 


rot  I 


BEECH. 

to*  Diet,  of  Sciente,  p.  193.)  is 
peritbable.  Mid  liftble  to  become 
'.  Ptultips admits,  that  it  i.s  subje<:t 
to  the  sir  without 
the  timber  of  tJiese 
utility,  follows  next 
•sfa,  and  L)  little  inferior 
pipei.     It  is  lued,  he 
of  Fniils,  p.  60.).  by  wheel- 
d     ch-:-' — ^■■~     and    also    by 
maki:  '-■  wooden  ware, 

U,>bi>   ...    ...;ri»,  chee»e-Tats, 

•Ives  tor  dairies,  &c.  it  being  as 
•1,  free  from  all  disagreeable 
t  any  inconvenient  soft- 
and  other  furniture  ore 
ith  this  timber:  and  no  wood 
or  holds  so  well  together,  as 
boxes,  iword-sheatEs,  and  n 
things,  are  made  from  it. 
d  pottles,  in  which  straw- 
ics  are  usually  sold  in 
from  beech  twigs  and 
~  is  also  much  in  use  for 
&c.  Near  Urge  towns  it 
for  billet  wood.  It  aflbrds 
Uah  and  good  charcoal, 
into  a  great  variety  of 

great  hardness  and  uni- 

mwler  it  superior  to  all  other 
Jt  is  not  much  used  in  build- 
rots  in  damp  places,  but  it  is 
_  es  in  places  which  are  con- 
The  purple  and  copper  liccche.i 
are  seedling;  vorictits  of 
The  beech-tree  thrives 
to  a  great  size  on  cUycy 
on  sand;  silicious  sandy 
adapted  for  its  growtli, 
on  chalky,  stony,  and 
many  otlier  timber  trees 
nd  it  is  found  to  resist 
itics  of  hilU  Victter  tlian 
•ISTiere  the  toil  is  tolerably 
fit  to  be  felled  in 
The  tree  bears 
lore,  be  trained  to 
bdges. 

'llie  beech,  gathered  in  nu- 
tb^  lie  much  injured  by  the 
'  to  make  better  mattresses  tlum 
as  they  j-emuin  sweet  and 
many  years  ;  they  arc  also 
"  in  forcing  sea-kale,  as- 
beds.    The  licech  i.i  pro- 
tbe  nuts,  or  nuust,  which 
aimut  the  middle  of  Heu- 
rijio,  and  Ix-pn  to  fall, 
mal  in  an  airy  place 
....  ,i,,>Y  mny  \^  miwn. 
•1  to  keep  tliem 
,       ^•,  a«  there  is  less 
iMOglhon  df»triiyodby  field 
Termin.     These  nuts  do  not 


BEE-EATER. 

require  to  be  covered  more  than  an  incli 
deep  in  mould,  and  it  will  be  oliserved  that 
only  apart,  of  them  genuimites  the  first  year. 
Two  or  three  bu-oheb  of  seed  are  sufficient 
for  an  acre,  to  l>e  sown  mixed  with  sand,  in 
the  some  manner  as  the  ash. 

Tlie  flowers  of  this  tree  come  forth  in 
May,  and  its  kernels  rif)en  in  Septemlicr. 
The  Romans  used  beech  leaves  an<l  honey 
to  restore  the  growth  of  hair  which  had 
fallen  of;  but  the  moilems  have  not  found 
it  efficacious. 

The  nuts  or  seed  of  this  tree,  termed  bfech 
matt.,  arc  the  food  of  hogs,  anil  of  various 
stnall  <|uadruped3.  They  are  often  called 
buck-matt  in  England,  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  deer  tee<l  on  tliem. 

An  oil,  nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  t]ie 
]>cst  olive  oil,  with  tne  advantage  of  keep- 
ing longer  without  becoming  rancid,  may 
be  obtauie<l  from  the  nuts  by  prcssuiv.  It 
is  very  common  in  Piciirdy,  and  other  ports 
of  France,  where  the  mast  abounds ;  in 
Silesia  it  is  used  by  the  country  people  in- 
stead of  butter.  And  in  the  rcign  of 
George  I.  we  find  a  petition  was  jjresented, 
praying  letters-patent  for  making  butter 
mini  l)eech  nuts. 

The  cakes  which  remain  from  the  pres- 
sure, after  the  oil  is  made,  are  given  to  fat- 
ten swine,  oxen,  or  poultry.  A  bushel  of 
mn.s-t  is  said  to  produce  a  gallon  of  clean 
oil ;  but  the  beech  tree  seldom  pnxluces  a 
full  crop  of  mast  oftener  than  once  in  tliree 
years.  This  nut  is  palatable  to  the  taste, 
but  when  eaten  in  great  quantities  occasions 
headache  and  giddiness ;  nevertheless,  when 
dri)-Hl  and  ground  into  meal,  it  makes  a 
wholesome  bread.  Like  acorns,  the  fruit  of 
the  beech  was  long  the  food  of  niuiikiixl  be- 
fore the  use  of  com.  Roasted,  the  most  bus 
been  found  a  tolerable  substitute  for  coflce. 
{PhiUijui  Hint,  of  FruiU,  p.  5C.;  A/'CW- 
loch's  Com.  Dirt. ;  Baxter*  Agr.  Library ; 
Brande't  Diet,  of  Science.) 

BEE-EATER.   (Meropn  apiailer.)  Tliis 
small  bird  is  a  native  of  Africa.  A  few  every 
year  fre<jucnt  thb  country.     The  birds  of 
this    genus    take    their    prey,  consisting  of 
wasps,  bees,  kc.  like  the  swallow.s,  while  on 
the  wing.    Their  briHiant  plumage,  of  colours 
which  clinnge  accordinj!  to  exposure  to  light, 
the  prevalent  hues  being  azure  nnd  green, 
remind    the    observer   of    tlu-   kiiittfisber's 
gorgeous  dress.   The  colour  of  the  nuile  bird 
i  IS  a  rich  redilish-brown  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  neck,  bock,  and  wing-.-ovcrts,  piLisiue 
I  on  the  rump  to   safTrou-vcllow  ;  chm  and 
thnwt  rich  safTroii-vellow,  bounde<l  below  by 
I  a  bar  of  bluish  t.Wk  ;  breast,  belly,  &c.  ver- 
[  digri«-'Tx-en.     Tlic  females  are  not  so  bright 
in  coKmr  as  the  mules;  the  yeUow  on  the 
I  throat  is  paler,  ami  the  green  colour  Uv\\f.vA 
I  with  red;  the  whole  length  to  the  ci\A  ot  we 
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elongated  tuil  fenthers  eleven  inches,  (yiir- 
reTii  Brit.  Birdii,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

BEEF  (Fr.  btruf),  is  iwcd  citlier  freah 
or  salted.  Beef  is  olsto  sometimes  used  for 
the  name  of  an  o.t,  bull,  or  cow,  considered 
as  fit  for  food.  Fonncrly  it  was  usual  lor 
most  fnjuilies,  at  least  in  the  countr)-,  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  stuek  of  salt  beef 
iu  October  or  November,  which  served  for 
their  consumption  until  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer; but  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
estublishment  of  marltets  where  fresh  beef 
may  be  at  all  times  obtained,  the  practice  is 
now  nearly  relineiuishccl,  ami  the  (|imntitT 
of  salted  l>ecf  made  use  of  a^i  compared  with 
fresh  beef  Ls  (luitf  inconsiderable.  Large 
quantities  of  salted  beef  are,  however,  pre- 
pared at  Cork  and  other  places  for  export- 
ation to  the  EiLtt  and  West  Indies.  During 
the  war  large  supj)lie8  were  also  required 
for  victualling  the  navy.  The  ve-i-scls  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  short  voyages, 
use  only  fresh  provisions,  'llie  English 
have  at  all  times  been  great  consumers  of 
beef;  and  at  this  moment  more  beef  is  used 
in  London,  as  compared  with  the  papulation, 
than  any  where  else.  AVe  import  consider- 
able supplies  of  l»eef  and  of  live  cattle  for 
slaughter  from  Ireland.  See  Catti.e. 
{M-CuUocKs  Com.  Diet.) 

BEELD,  or  BIELD.  (Sox.  iKhliban; 
Icel.  6()f/<",  a  dwelling.)  A  tenn  provincially 
applied  in  the  north  of  England  to  any  thing 
which  affords  shelter,  such  as  a  clump  or 
Krcen  of  trees  plantied  for  the  protection 
of  live-stock. 

BEE  NETTLE.    See  Nkttu!. 

BEER.  (Wckh,  Air;  Germ.fc.fr;  Sax. 
licap;  Ooth.  bar,  barley.)  A  liquor  made 
from  malt  and  hops,  which  is  distinguishetl 
from  ale  citJier  by  being  older  or  smaller.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  any  of  the  farinaceous 
grains,  but  barley  is  most  commouly  em- 
ployed. 

Beer  is,  properly  speaking,  the  wine  of 
barley.  The  meals  of  any  of  these  grains 
being  extracted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  remainnig  at  rest  in  a  degree  of 
Iicat  requisite  for  this  fermentation,  are 
chongeil  into  a  vinous  liquor.  But  as  theac 
matters  render  the  water  mucilaginous,  fer- 
mentation proceeds  slowly  and  imperfectly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  oimntity  of  fari- 
naceous matter  be  so  diminished  thot  its 
extract  or  decoction  may  have  a  convenient 
degree  of  fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  im- 
pregnated with  so  small  a  iiuantity  of  fer- 
mentable matter,  that  the  beer  or  wine  of 
the  grain  will  lie  weak,  and  have  little  taste. 
ThiMe  Inconveniences  are  therefore  n'nie<lied 
by  preliminary  oiieralions  which  the  grain 
u  n>a«le  to  undergo.  These  preponitions 
oonaist  in  «l4.>ei)ing  it  in  Cflld  water,  that  it 
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may  soak  and  swell  to  a  certain  6tgr4 
in  laying  it  in  a  heap  with  a  suitable 
of  heat,  by  means  of  whicli,  and  of  ( 
bibed  moisture,  u  germination  begin! 
is  to  l>e  stojipod  bv  a  quick  drying,  j 
OS  the  bud  snows  itselt.  To  acoeleil 
drying,  and  to  prevent  the  farthe* 
tation  of  the  grain,  which  would  iui( 
saccharine  qualities,  the  grain  is  I 
roasted,  by  means  of  a  kiln,  or  mal 
pass  down  an  inclined  canid  sulB 
ncatcd.  This  germination,  and  thi| 
roasting,  change  considerably  the  na 
the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter 
grain,  and  it  becomes  the  midt  of  coq 
This  malt  is  then  ground ;  and  lUl  I 
stance,  which  is  fermentable  and  sol 
water,  is  extricated  by  means  of  hotf 
This  extract  or  infusion  is  evapor< 
boiling  in  caldrons ;  anil  some  plant 
agreeable  bitterness,  such  as  bo|Mi,  i| 
to  heighten  the  taste  of  the  beer,  \ 
render  it  capjible  of  Ixjing  longer  pr^ 
Lastly,  this  lii|Uor  is  put  into  coal 
fennentod,  assisted  by  tne  addition  dl 

Beer   is   nutritious  from   the   su2( 
mucilage  it  contains,  exhilarating  trj 
stiirit,  and  strengthening  and  nareod 
the  hofis.     Mr.  Brande  oVitaiiieil  thol 
ing  quantities  of  alcohol  from  100  | 
diderent    l>eers  :  —  Burton   ale, 
and  9;  Edinburgh  ide,  6  to  7; 
ale,  5  to  6.     The  average  of  strong  i 
between   6  and  7;    brown   stout, 
London  porter  about  4  (average) ; 
brewers'  small  iK-er  l>etween  1  and  ;" 
Bbewijio.)     "The  distinction  hfV 
and  beer,  or  porter,  has  been," 
M'Cullooh,  "ably  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  hia  valuable  article  an  ' 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyc.  Br 

"Both  ale  and  beer  arc  in  Great  1 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  1 
bsu-ley,  but  they  differ  from  each  oi 
several  ]>articulars.  Ale  is  light -cdj 
brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  (W 
bitler;  while  beer  u  dark-coloure»l,f 
and  much  less  brisk.  What  is  called 
in  England  is  a  species  of  U-er ;  Mj 
term  'porter'  at  jiresent  signifies  wl 
fonncrly  calKsl  utrong  beer.  The  Q 
ilifference  Ix-tween  ale  ttn<l  tjcer  wii 
to  the  malt  from  which  they  were  pri 
ale  malt  was  drie<l  at  a  very  low  Da 
consequently  was  of  a  pale  eolouri 
beer  or  fwrtor  malt  was  drieil  at  »S 
temperatim',  and  bad  of  conse(|ue 
fiuiretl  a  brown  colour.  This  ifl 
charring  had  dcveloiK-d  a  [Kvuliaruii] 
able  bitler  taste,  wliich  was  conunU 
to  the  beer  along  with  the  dark 
This  bitter  taste  rendered  beer  I 
able  to  the  p»lat«  and  less  ii\ji| 
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I  ale.  It  was  consequently 
utiued  io  greater  (junntitu-s,  and 
xmae  the  commun  Jrlnk  nl'  iJiu  Kiwor 
ia  Ensland.  When  mult  became 
rionl,  m  eonaequcnce  of  the  heavy 
tid  npcin  it,  and  the  great  increase  in 
X  of  barley  which  took  place  during 
I  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
i  found  out  that  a  greater  quantity 
tmt  •  eiTcn  strengui  could  be  pre- 
H(pale  malt  than  from  broirn  malt. 
Wqaence  was.  that  a  considerable 
tion  of  pale  malt  was  substituted  for 
■ttlt  in  the  brewing  of  porter  and 
Tike  wort,  of  coorae,  was  much  i>aler 
jtare;  and  it  wanted  that  agreeable 
IsiDUT  which  characterised  port«f. 
tde  it  to  much  relished  by  most 
At  the  same  time  various  sub- 
were  tried  to  supply  the  place  of 
■eabte  bitter  communicated  to  porter 
■•eof  brown  malt;  quassia, coccul us 
,  sad  ve  believe  even  opium,  were 
ed  in  mcceasion ;  but  nouu  of  them 
■d  to  answer  the  porpo^ie  sufficiently." 
!  ot  the  articles  other  than  malt,  re- 
to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  ex- 
igcbtddai  under  heavy  penalties  b^ 
A  acta  of  jmrliament.  The  classi- 
tt  ibe  dinerent  sorts  of  beer  ac- 
I  to  llieir  strength,  originated  in  the 
■d  vpoa  them ;  and  now  that  these 
bam  been    re[>caled,  ale  and  beer 


e  Mwiul  of  any  degree  of  strength. 
■  dBsed  for  brewers'  licenses  varies 
hg  to  Uie  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Etone,  from  10/.  to  51. 5t,  aiinuully. 
Bnwing  ia  an  aecoiint  of  the  ditK-rcnt 
f  beer  (Mtle  in  England  and  Wulo«, 
I  total  i>ro<I(j(<-of  the  duties  (Euglish 
Iwb  l:uit  half  century,  com- 

frooi  _  iitary  returns. 

^g  tiie  i  years  ending  with  1750,  tlie 
wed  amounted,  at  an  average,  to 
UO  iMrrels  of  strong,  and  2,1(V2,540 
l^  HnaU.     (^IlamilioH  »  Priiwiplet  of 
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k  >  Irti  I  iaj<I  Harreli  of  laVcrisedUtc  iMer,  1 
»*fca  fM  *<f  m.  U.  m.  pw  b«rrrl.) [ 

r  rale  of  dtitv  on   titrong   1x!cr  was 
*    untd    1H02,    when    it    wiia 
.  id.     In   1K04  it  WHS  ,fiu-lher 
10*.     In  lSi5,  there  were  two 
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descriptions  of  duty  in  force,  fl«.  and  9«.  10»i 
The  rate  of  duty  on  fable  hc-cr  remained  at 
3*.  until  1820,wlien  two  rales  of  duty,  1*.  '^d. 
and  it.  11^  per  barrel,  came  in  force. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1796, 
1 3,745,767  barrels  of  small  beer  were  brewed, 
which  was  less  strong  than  table  beer,  and 
on  which  a  duty  of  1*.  ZJ.  per  barrel  was 
payable.  In  tliu  six  years  ending  with  1 802, 
a  nirther  quantity  of  9,(571,370  barrels  had 
been  brewed ;  but  after  that  the  article 
seeius  not  to  have  been  in  request,  for  no 
farther  duty  was  paid  on  this  description 
of  beer.  In  1825  a  quality  called  inter- 
mediate beer  come  into  manufacture,  which 
was  subject  to  a  duty  of  5«.  per  barrel. 

The  duty  on  beer  being  repealed  in  1830, 
there  are  no  later  accounts  of  the  quantity 
brewed. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer 
brewed  in  .Scotland  in  the  five  years  ending 
1830,  was  597,737;  table  bjcer,  1,283,490; 
amount  of  duty  paid  thereon,  393,136/. 
{Pari.  Ptiper,  No.  190.  .Sess.  1830.) 

No  aci-ouut  lias  been  kept  of  the  quantity 
of  iK'er  brewed  in  Ireland  since  1809,  when 
it  amounted  to  900,300  barrels.  (Mnrewood 
on  Intoxicating  Liquor/,  p.  353.)  Perhaps 
it  may  now  amount  to  from  1,000,000  to 
1,200,000  barrel.-!.  Ale  or  beer  exported 
to  foreign  parts  is  allowed  a  drawback  of 
5*.  the  barrel  of  36  gallons.  Imperial  mea- 
sure. The  numljcr  of  barrels  of  strong  beer 
annually  exported  is,  from  England,  about 
70,000  barrels ;  Ireland,  15,000,  and  Scot- 
land, 3,000.  (M'Cuilocli't  Com.  Vict.) 
HEKU  SHOP.  See  AiEHOCSE. 
KEES.  (Sax.  beo,  Lat.  apies.)  Tliesc 
industrious  and  useful  insect*  are  worthy 
tlie  attention  of  all  classes,  and  will  repay 
Uie  utmost  care  that  can  be  taken  in  their 
management. 

No  farm  or  cottage  garden  is  complete 
without  a  row  of  these  busy  little  colonies, 
with  their  worm,  neat,  straw  roofs,  and 
their  own  particular,  fragrant  bod  of  thyme, 
in  which  they  especially  delight.  Select  a 
sheltcrefl  part  of  the  garden,  screened  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  from  the  cutting  nortli  and 
easterly  wiuils ;  let  them  enjoy  a  stmthem 
sun,  but  do  not  place  them  facing  hia  early 
iK-um.s  because  bees  nmst  never  he  tempted 
to  ()uit  their  hive  in  the  heavy  morning 
dew,  which  clogs  their  liinba,  and  iui[>e<les 
tJicir  flight.  Place  them,  ilpos-sible,  near  a 
running  stream,  as  they  dflight  in  [ilerity  of 
water;  but  if  none  is  within  their  ea.-^y  reach, 
place  pans  of  fresh  water  near  the  hives,  '" 
which  mix  a  little  common  salt ;  and  let ' 
of  stick  float  on  the  surface,  to' enable 
bees  to  <lriiik  safely,  instead  of  slipping  d 
the  smooth  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  perish, 
Never  place  hives  in  a  roofed  stand;  \l  WftU 
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tbem,  and  induces  the  bees  fi-eqaenUy  to 
form  combs  outside  i>f  (lieir  hives,  insteiid 
of  gwanning.  Let  the  space  before  the  hives 
be  perfectly  eleiir  of  bushes,  trees,  and  every 
impediment  to  their  movements,  that  tlicy 
may  winj;  their  way  easily  to  seek  food,  anil 
return  without  annoyance.  Bees,  retiirniiitf 
heavily  laden  and  wearied,  are  unable  to 
bear  up  again.it  any  olyect,  should  fhcy  hit 
themselves  and  fidl.  Let  their  passage  to 
and  from  their  hives  be  clear ;  but  trees  and 
bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residence  arc 
advisable,  as  they  present  convfiiient  siwU-i 
for  swarms  to  settle,  which  might  olherwis<! 
.go  beyond  sight  or  reach.  A  swarm  seldom 
igoes  tar  from  home,  unless  the  garden  is  un- 
provided with  rcsting-phiccs,  to  attnict  the 
queen,  who  tidiea  renige  in  the  nearest 
theltcr.  Ill  the  month  of  November  remove 
your  hives  upon  their  stools,  into  a  cool,  dry, 
and  shady  room,  or  outhouse,  where  ihey 
will  be  protected  as  well  from  the  winter 
sun  u  from  the  frosts.  Worm  days  in 
winter  often  tempt  l>oes  to  quit  their  cells, 
and  the  chilling  air  numbs  and  destroys 
them.  Let  them  remain  thus  untU  February 
or  March,  should  the  spring  be  late  and  cold. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  witii  stopiiing  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  with  clay ;  the  bees  will  soon 
!  tlieir  way  through  it.  liemope  them. 
are  very  subject  to  a  disease  in  the 
■pnng,  similar  to  dysentery.  Before  you 
place  the  hives  in  their  summer  quarters, 
examine  the  state  of  the  bees  by  turning  up 
the  hive,  and  noticing  the  smell  proceeding 
from  it.  If  the  bees  are  healthy,  the  o<iour 
will  be  that  of  heated  wax  ;  but  if  disease*!, 
it  will  appear  like  that  of  putrefaction.  In 
this  na.se,  a  small  ijuantity  of  ]>art  wine  or 
brandy,  mixed  with  their  food,  will  restore 
them.  In  the  early  spring  feed  them,  and 
do  the  same  when  the  (lowers  pass  away  in 
autumn,  until  they  are  taken  into  the  house ; 
then  disturb  tliem  no  more.  The  proper 
food  is  beer  and  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  a  quart ;  boil  it  live  minutes 
only.  In  May,  bees  l>egin  tt^  swarm,  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  Kew  and  dry  hives  must 
be  prepared,  without  any  doorway  ;  the  en- 
trance must  be  cut  in  the  stool.  ITiis  is  re- 
rODUucnded  by  "  An  Oxford  Conservative 
Bee  Keejier." 

Sticks  across  the  inside  of  the  hive  are 
seless,  and  very  inconvenient.  Let  the  hive 
e  well  washed  with  beer  and  sugar,  lieforc 
DU  shake  the  bees  into  it.  After  sworming, 
it  upon  a  cliith  with  one  side  raised 
Bpon  a  stone  ;  shade  it  with  Ixtughs,  and  let 
";  alune  till  quite  dusk,  then  remove  it  to 
be  stool  where  it  is  to  stand.  The  "  Oxford 
KeeiK'r  "  advises  food  to  be  given  to  a 
rarm  aAvr  hiring,  for  tluvc  or  four  days. 
latrgB  bivea  are  best :  they  do  not  ronsume 
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more  food  than  small  ones;  thit 
and  the  same  writer  mentions  it. 
and  casts  are  the  second  and  thir 
from  a  hive  :  they  seldom  liye  tlu 
winter,  and  ought  to  be  united  to  o 
or  to  n  weak  hive.  This  is  the  pli 
mended  by  several  writers;  asauo 
a  smart  or  cast  to  the  parent  hi^ 
have  no  hive  weak  enough  to  n 
increase  of  numbers.  In  this 
Huish  recommends  the  following  nh 
the  back  of  a  chair  parallel  with  tn« 
of  the  hive,  over  wiiich  spreail  a  sb 
holding  the  hive  containing  the  ■ 
it,  give  a  few  sharp  knocks  at  tin 
the  l>ees  will  immediately  fiall  dot 
cloth  ;  proceed  then,  either  with  yt 
or  a  stick,  to  guide  a  few  of  the  w 
entrance  of  the  parent  hive,  and 
instantly  crowd  into  it.  The  q 
should  be  caught  iuid  secured  »» 
ceeA  :  if  this  is  not  done,  they  kill 
in  a  less  merciful  way. 

To  form  a  junction  of  two  w« 
or  a  swarm  and  a  hive,  IIuLsh  d 
the  following  method  :  Smoke  eac 
if  for  taking,  only  with  a  less  d 
fume,  which  will  lie  mentioned 
Spread  all  the  bees  of  one  hive  up< 
and  scordi  carefully  for  the  iiueen 
her  ;  sweep  the  Ih'CS  of  both  hiTo 
into  one,  sprinkling  them  with  s 
and  sugar  mixed ;  replace  the  k 
fungus  ti.fed  for  smoking  bees  is  t 
frog's  cheese,  found  in  damp  meadi 
the  largest,  and  put  it  into  a  bag 
it  to  huf  its  size,  then  dry  it  in  at 
before  the  fire,  but  not  by  a  t< 
heat.  Take  a  piece  of  this  drie<I  fti 
size  of  two  eggs,  and  put  it  in  a  sti 
one  end,  and  sharp  at  the  other,  w 
be  fixed  into  tlie  bottom  of  an  « 
turned  upside  down,  to  receive  the 
bees  as  they  fall. 

To  prevent  swarming,  the  "  O: 
Keeper  "  recommcnd.'i  this  tn-ulm* 

"  You  see  in  the  following  figure 


l)Ottora  board,  with  the  doorway  4 
it.  It  has  another  doorway.  bb,aii 
side.  The  ring  is  meant  K>  show 
hive  stands  on  it.  The  other  bott 
ii  just  like  it,  only  the  second  ckiar 
the  left  hand,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  U 
entrance  of  the  first  boonl.  whci 
close  together.  As  soon  as  iIh*  b 
to  bang  oat,  in  May,  posh  tiM  t* 
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dame  tagdher.  In  the  evening,  wben  they 
ov  all  in.  stop  ap  tiio  eutnuu<v  a  a,  and  o^n^ii 
ikt  rif(lit  luuiil  oiiL-  b  b.  Put  uli  uaiptv  hive 
tin  '  ich  a  gluss  workeil  into 

!■  -.tion.     Kai'h  dijorway 

s  'ver  a»  iiiucb  ol'  it  uk 

.'live.     The  bees  must 
.  ■■ut  by  the  new  door- 
't;  ruli  it  with  »  little  lioney,  and  they  will 
lake  ta  IL     When  tlic  second  hive  h 
it  tiiiu :  in  the  bent  of  tlie  day* 
ij*  bee*  are  out,  slip  u  ])iece  of  tin 
ercard  irtwven  tbc  two  dixirwuys,  sliut  up 
tkrik>nT»»T  er,  mnd  open  the  old  doorway 
-   go  on  worfcinf;  quietly  idl 
>ure  tliat  the  imeen  is  in 
.1  all  »  right.     Aliout  Iiulf 
■    'luik,  open  again  the  door- 
'  tt,  MtuX  tiie   bees,  fri<;btened  by  their 
iinpriiiwioiimt,    will   hurry    irom   one 
'  to  aaothcn'  to  join  the  (]uecn.     As 
1  m  thtj  w  gone,  lidie  away  the  full 
I  tar  \n\iT^-lf,      II'  the  olil  hive  is  ven' 
•  lu  may  be  sure  the  queen 
•    new  hive;  if  so,  draw  out 
t  ur  tin  t£>  join  them  airuin,  and  wait 
^     ^»«l»y- 
Sntt  «k»(TT>Y  a  bee ;    tliij   is  the   first 
'—'-'•   lit    their   tre»lment.     Beet 
ear,  therefore  by  killing  them 
Tou  dentroy  the  young  vi- 
I"  work  the  following 
tk  i    bees  die  in  Augilsl. 

►  Wir  u  i.j  if^-  taken,  smoke  the  bees 
1  ftr  joiuiiig  hives ;  replace  them 
Uve,    taking   cure   to   lucertuin 
not  IS  aife  uoiong  ihcnt.  and  feed 
I  the  autumn  and  spring ;  they 
_  to  work  with  the  rest,  and  a 
I  tfaa*  added   to   tltc   general  stock. 
I  it  aiasily  known  from  the  working 
)  lk«  d*e  i*  larger. 
(naagatiD^   the   Ikhs   witli    toliacco 
«kn>r  <n>er»tin'.' U[H)u  a  hive,  thev  are 
■djierfett  ■•..     It  is  well  to 

ttaa  fikce  i.uhK  to  prevent 

ar  tke   (li.iii..-   ..1   ai-ciiieiit.     AVhen 
^Cstnrt  the  sting,  juk)  iipjily  tloulard 
tiBiini-ii:.i.'lT    ,,r  luiiduuum,  or  sweet 
*    ■»  1  •*  lii>l  U'gin  tlu?ir  la- 

y*-    '"i  .  .!    I>usii->t    month.     In 

••uiljrr  their  laliours  end,  and  they  rc- 
Wwtwyii)  for  the  winter.     For  more  par- 
•■■r  nwructjons,    we    Iliiiih    on    Bees; 
■■•  WPaifTwIipf   Qfif    Krr/»rrji    Letter    to 
^*»"':   Wilihun't    Treatiie    mi    Bieii; 
|r^«*l  Btt.   bf    Dr.  Bemn;    Penny 
^  '     .     ■   ,,„     jj^   Agr.    vol.    ii. 

r.  Lib.  pp.  46—53. 
1^        -.«ii      A  provineliJ  name  for 
I  ^ytanit   (S.,;  \\iij,  Cakbot.)  It  is 
TJ?**  •ritleu  frir<r*  nrtt. 
■*«HSii  ,^   BIESTINO,    written 
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also  BEESTNING.  (Flem.  biest,  bietl- 
melch.)  Tlie  first  milk  taken  from  cows  after 
calving  j  it  is  lliiek  and  yellow.  This  milk 
is  commonly  in  fiart  taken  away  from  tlie 
cow  ujHm  her  first  calving,  lost,  when  taken 
in  too  large  a  quantity  by  tliucalf,  it  should 
prove  purgative. 

UEL-SL'CKER.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ash  when  iu  bark  is  in  a  black,  eankeroms 
and  tinged  condition. 

BEET.  (Lat.  beta ,-  Celt,  belt,  red  ;  ako 
said  to  be  so  immed  fn)m  tlie  Greek  cborae- 
ter  beta,  which  its  seeds  resemble  when  they 
begin  to  swell.)  The  sweet  succulent  root 
of  beta  vulgaris,  a  chenopodiaceous  plant  of 
bicnniid  duratiiui.  It  is  used,  in  the  winter, 
as  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  the  red  and  yel- 
low boet<  of  Cofteluandari  are  the  l>cst ;  for 
tlie  food  of  cattle,  that  whicii  is  named  man- 
gel wiirzel  lieing  most  use<l ;  and  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar,  a  white-rooted  variety  with 
a  purple  crown  is  the  most  esteemed.  Sea 
beet  (4f/«  mnritimu)  is  a  well  known  and 
excellent  substitute  for  spinach.  {Bramle'a 
Did.  ofScietice,  p.  139.) 

Tlie  genus  beta  coinprehendg  several 
biennial  species.  Aliller  enumerates  S. 
I.  The  common  white  beet.  '2.  The  common 
green  beet.  3.  The  commcjn  re<i  licet.  4. 
The  turnip-rooted  red  boet.  5.  The  great 
red  beet.  6.  The  yellow  beet,  7.  The 
Swi.i.'i,  or  chanl  licet.  We  have  now  nine 
varieties  of  this  esculent,  which  are  de- 
scribeil  with  considerable  discrimination  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to  H.  Browne,  Esq. 
Mimms  I'lace,  llerl«.  (Hurt.  Tratu.  vol.  iii.) 
Of  the  reil  beet,  Mr.  Morgan  enumerates 
seven  viu-ieties  ;  of  these,  tlie  tliree  follow- 
ing are  generally  chosen  for  cultivation : 
1.  The  long-rmited,  which  should  be  sown 
in  a  deep  sandy  soil.  2.  The  short  or  tiirnip- 
roote<l,  better  uilaiited  to  a  sbitUow  soil. 
3.  The  gn.M'n-leave(l,  red-roote»l,  re<iuiring 
a  depth  of  soil  eiiual  l«.j.  that  of  the  long- 
rooted.  'Diere  are  twg  distinct  Bi>ecies  of 
beet  commonly  cultivated,  each  containing 
several  varieties ;  the  one  called  the  C'icla 
or  Iliirlensis,  or  white  beet,  producing  suc- 
culent leaves  only,  the  other  the  reil  beet 
(Beta  vulgaris),  'distinguished  by  its  largo 
flesliy  roots. 

The  white  beet  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  a  culiniu-y  vegetable,  and  forms 
one   of  the  jiriiK-ijial   vegetables   used  by 
agricultunil  Ubi.urers,  and  small  occupiers 
of  land  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  bronce, 
and  Switzerland.     A  variety  known  by  the 
name   of  Swi.HS  chartl  priHluces  numerous 
large  succulent-  leaves,  which  have  a  very 
Bolfd  rib  running  along  the  "udd  e.      ll>e 
leafy  imrt  VH-iug  strippe.l  off  nu.l  boiled  » 
useil  a.s  a  substitute  ibr  greens  and  smiiaeh, 
and  the  rib  and  stalk,  arc  dreased  like  as- 
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pAragiu  or  scorzenera;  they  have  a  plcn- 
sunL,  sweet  tasU',  and  ore  more  whulesiuuiu 
th:ui  the  cabltajjo  Irihe.  In  a  gowi  »oil  tlie 
produce  is  very  nbundiuit ;  and  it'rultivniod 
on  a  large  ecale  in  the  lield,  this  »iK'cie» 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  lo  tlie 
])Iunt-i  raised  for  cattle.  By  <-ultivatiii}»  it  in 
rowg,  ujid  trecjuently  hoeing  and  stirring 
the  intervals,  it  would  bo  an  excellent  aub- 
stitute  for  a  fidlow  on  good  light  loams. 
All  cattle  arc  food  of  the  leaves  of  this  beet, 
which  add  uiuch  to  the  milk  of  cows,  with- 
out giving  it  that  bad  ta.ste  which  is  un- 
avoidable when  they  are  fed  with  tuniijis 
or  cabbages,  and  whicU  is  ehielly  owing  to 
the  greater  rapidity  with  whi<:li  the  latter 
undergoes  the  putrefiu'live  fermentation. 
If  sown  in  Miiy,  in  drills  two  feet  wide,  and 
thinned  out  to  tlie  distance  of  a  foot  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  thev  wdl  [irmluce 
on  abundance  of  leaves,  wliirli  may  be 
gathered  in  August  and  September,  luid 
will  grow  again  rapidly,  provided  a  bunch 
of  the  centre  leaves  be  left  on  eiu.'li  ])lant. 
They  do  not  sensibly  exhaust  the  soil. 
These  leaves  when  boded  or  steamed  with 
bran,  eut  with  chafTor  refuse  grain,  ore  an 
excellent  foo(l  l'i>r  pigs  or  bullocks  put  up 
to  fatten.     (Peaiiy  Cydo.  vol.  iv.  p.  \M.) 

The  white  beet  is  an  excellent  root,  and 
is  preJerred  by  nnniy  to  the  larger  and  more 
eoinmuu  interine<li!ile  varieties.  It  has 
lately  been  in  great  repute  ill  France  and 
Belgium,  and  indeed  all  over  the  continent  of 
lCuro|>e,  tor  the  nianufactui-e  of  sugar,  llie 
prwcess  is  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Siuuuel 
Taylor  in  the  sixlli  vol.  of  the  Clardener't 
Mugazine ;  and  there  ore  some  able  articles, 
eut^jring  extensively  into  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  624., 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  892.  anil  907.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  llie  common  field  beet  for  cattle, 
nee  Manokl  Wubzel.) 

BEET,  WHITE.  (Beta  cUla.)  This  is 
also  known  as  the  chnnL,  or  carile.  We  have 
two  species  in  common  cultivation,  the 
greeji  and  the  white.  'liXtay  receive  their 
names  from  the  colour  of  t£eir  footstalks ; 
but  the  variation  is  considered  by  some  as 
fugitive,  and  that  both  are  pnuluccd  from 
seed  obtained  of  the  same  plant ;  but  this 
the  expeyence  of  Mr.  Sinclair  denies. 
The  French  have  three  varieties  of  the 
white  —  the  white,  the  re<l,  and  the  yellow 
—  which  only  difler  from  ours  in  having 
a  larger  foliage,  and  thicker,  fleshier  stalks, 
but  they  are  less  cupuble  of  cuiluring  I'rost. 
They  are  cultivatetl  for  their  stalks,  which 
•re  ciKikcHl  OS  asparagus.  Mangel  wurzel 
IS  sometimes  gniwn  for  the  same  purposes  ; 
but  R*  it  in  much  inferior,  the  notice  that  it 
may  be  thus  euiploywl  is  suilicicnt.  Bwts 
retjuiro  »  rich,  mouldy,  deep  soil ;  it  should. 


'  however,  be  retentive  of  mouttiro, 
than  ligh^  without  being  tenacious,  or  I 
its   alumuious   con.siituent   t(M>   uiueh  j 
dominating.     Its  richnes.i  should  |irefel 
arise  from  previous  application,  ihia  I 
the  addition  of  uuinurc  at  the  time  oi  | 
ing ;  and  to  eflect  this  the  compartii 
tended  for  the  growth  of  the»e  vegctJ 
advantageouiily    prepared   as 
celery.     On  the  soil  depemls  the  »we 
and  tenderness  of  the  red  and  yellon 
for  which  they  are  cstimati.-<I ;  and  itJ 
be   remarked  that  on   jioor,  light 
heavy  ones,  the  best  sorts  will  taste  ( 
Again,  on   some   soils  the  better  v» 
I  will  not  attain  any   useful  s'ute,  or  ( 

tolerable  flavour,  whilst  in  the  same  < 
I  partment  inferior   oue>  wQl   attain  %1 
'  good  taste,     llie  situation  should  be 
j  and  as  free  from  the  influence  oi 
I  iiossible;  but  it  is  of  advantage  to  hm« 
bed  shaded  from  the  meridian  nun  ia  { 
iner.     I  have  always   found  it  ben 
dig  the  gniund  two  spades  deep  for  I 
di.-ep-rooting  vegetables,  and  to  torn  if 
whole  or  part  ol  the  manure  inteuiled  I 
up|jlied,  accoriling  to  ilie  richness  of  l' 
iieai'  the  surface,  with  the  liottom  <I>il«i 
to  bury  it  ten  or  twelve  inches  wilhir 
gi'ound.     Salt  is  a  lieueficiol  applicalj 
this  cro[),  one  reaiion  lor  which  undoub 
is   their   being   natives   of  the    »ea 
Both  species  are  propagated  by  i 
may  Ive   sown  from  the  close  of  Fr 
until  the  begiiming  of  April :  it  beiiq(  I 
in  mind  that  they  must  not  be  iiisolalj 
the  severe  frosts  arc  over,  which 
destroys  them  when  in  a  young 
growth.     The  Ixsst  time  for  iiiwrtii 
main  crop  of  the  lieet  root  for  wtni 
ply  is  early  in  March  ;  at  the  ' 
July  or  August,  a  successional 
white  beet  may  be  sown  for  sup 
winter  and  following  spring. 

It  is  best  sown  in  ilrilk  a  foot 
and  on  inch  deep,  or  by  dibble,  ol  i1m4 
distance  each  way,  and  at  a  similar  il 
two  or  tliree  seeds  being  put  in  ewh 
it  may,  however,  be  sown  broaiicaitj 
well  raked  in. 

During  the  early  ttage«  of  its 
tlie  beds,  which,  for  the  conv. 
tivution,  should  not  be  more 
wide,  must  be  looked  over  ocea«iiiiiiuijj 
the  largest  of  the  weeds  cleared 
hand.  In  the  cour^  of  Jilay,  accordifl 
the  advanceil  state  of  their  grow  tii,  tJbe  I 
must  be  cleared  thoroughly  of  i 
bv  hand  and  snudl  hoeing :  the  I 
thiniiLvl  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
(he  while  beet  to  eight  or  ten. 
of  this  lust  s]>ecics  which  arc  reiuor* 
be  transplanted  into  rows  at  a  I ' 


then  often  produce  a  finer 
lulent  foliage  than  those  re- 
t  «^  hmi.  Moist  weather 
ivd  for  performing  this  oper- 
te,  the  plant  j  must  bo  watered 
til  tbej  take  root :  they  must 
toed  and  kept  dear  of  weeds 

summer. 

t  improvement  to  earth   up 
the  white   beet  in  the  same 
try,  when  they  ore  intended 
d  eaten  as  aspomgus. 
the  beet  root  may  be  token 

glcd,  but  not  entirely  for 
■  the  winter  until  No- 
Enini;  of  December,  then 
I  m  alternate  rows,  under 
lome  gardeners  recommeml, 
•  season,  and  the  remainder 
y  this  means  they  may  be 
I  state  for  use  until  Alay  or 
tntcd  running  to  seed,  they 
ires  during  the  8uccee<liiig 
s  »econd  year's  prwluction  is 
tender,  an  annual  sowing  is 
For  the  production  of  seed 
fae  lei\  where  grown,  giving 
^b|  of  litter  in  very  severe 
^Bv"^''^''  *'^'  snow  ;  or  if 
•ome  of«tlie  finest  roots  that 
I  io  taud,  und  have  not  had 
ay  close,  may  be  planted  in 
(arch.      Each   species    and 
kept  OS  far  away  from  the 
s,  anil  the  plants  set  at  least 
Kch  other.     They  tlowcr  in 
their  seed  at  the  close  of 
led  of  the  previous  year  is 
referred  for  sowing,  but  it 
carefully  preserved,  when 

,  the  seed  of  the  beet  is  diu- 

I  of  beet  root  snuffed  up  into 

BOtta  anecaing,  and  is  bcne- 

e  and  toothache.  | 

A  term  applied  in  planting 

the  ▼acuncies  produced  by 

istniction  of  such  trees  as 

]>laiited  out.  (Sec  Plamtinq 

(Seanibaiileii ;  Sax.  b^cl.) 

of  a  cliiAS  of  iuM-cts,  of 

h  H  iTi-ril  iiiiniv  syR'ne-S  all  of 

y  irtheu-wings 

[1  ;;.■*,  which  they 

k  io  digging   holes   iu   tlic 

wiag  n>tu-n  wood  with  their 

thCTuelvea  houses  or  nests. 

extremely  destructive  to 

The  Vieetles  most  de- 

IKables  and  aiunuds  arc  the 

tanup-flca  beetle,  the  ivooJ- 

id  iioum:  others,  which  arc 


BEIIEN  (WniTE). 

described  at  length  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  in 
the  Quart.  Juurti,  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  394. 

BEETLE.  A  large  wofnlen  instrument  in 
the  for™  of  a  mallet,  with  one,  two,  or  three 
handles  for  as  many  jx^rsons,  usc<i  in  driving 
piles,  wiMlges,  hedge-stakes,  and  in  splitting 
wood,  &c. 

BEETLE,  CLODDING.  A  sort  of  im- 
plement made  use  of  in  re<lucing  the  clods  of 
tillage-lunds,  in  clayey  and  other  slifl"  tena- 
ciou.s  soils,  to  a  fine  powdery  condition.  This 
business  may  be  much  sooner  performed, 
and  at  less  expenise,  by  means  of  rollers 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  (See  Kolleb.) 
BEEVES.  The  plural  of  beef  A  ge- 
neral name  emph)yed  by  farmers  for  oxen 
or  black  cattle. 

BEGGAIVS  NEEDLE.  The  vulgar 
nimic  for  the  weed,  also  called  ShephertCt 
neeiUf ;  which  see. 

BEIIEN,  RED.  {Slatice  limonum.) 
Cotiimon  se.i  lavender,  or  blue-spike^l  thrift. 
This  jilant  grows  wild  on  muddy  sea->horcs 
and  about  the  inoulh.^  of  large  rivers,  a  foot 
high.  It  llowcrs  iu  a  brumhed  panicle.  The 
calyx  is  tinged  with  red ;  the  petal,  of  a 
Ciif  blue,  paler  internally.  From  llic  spikes 
which  form  the  bran<'he8  of  the  paniclejc,  the 
plant  Ls  known  bv  the  familiar  apix'llation 
of  sea  lavender.  It  is  u  wrennial,  tlowering 
in  July  and  August.  Il.s  stalks  are  tough, 
branched,  and  of  a  jtole-greon  colour.  To- 
wards the  bottom  of  these  stalks  are  clusters 
of  large  broail  leaves,  usually  two  or  three 
indies  long,  of  a  deep  green,  rounded  at 
their  ends.  ITie  root  is  woo<ly  and  tough, 
long,  luid  somewhat  red.  Tlie  seed  is  very 
astringent.  As  a  medicine,  the  plant  is 
almost  forgotten,  und  certainly  neglected, 
though  its  effects  are  still  apjn-eciated  by 
the  humble  iidiabitants  of  the  Essex  coast. 
If  grown  in  gurdeiuf,  salt  should  be  cau- 
tiously administered  to  the  red  Ix-hen.  All 
sea-coast  plants  love  salt,  or  they  do  not 
thrive  when  removed  inhind.  The  matted 
thrift,  or  sea  lavender  (S.  relicuiata),  is 
found  chiefly  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  salt  marshes,  all  along  the 
Morthem  coast  of  Norfolk,  very  abundant. 
Its  leaves  are  smuUer  than  the  belore-mcn- 
tione<l  variety,  and  it  bears  a  few  purplish- 
blue  (If)wcr».     {Smith's  Eng.  Flortt.} 

BEHEN,    WHITE.       (Behni    album.) 
Sometimes   written  Been.      A    species    of 
duckweed,  frequently  culled  tpiiUling-poppij. 
This  is  common  iu  our  corn  fields  and  i^-  ^ 
tures,   by   way-sides,    &c.   flowering   from. 
May  till  the  end  of  August.     It  stands  two 
feet  high,  and  the  stalk  is  thick,  round,  anil 
of  a  whitish  colour.     Tlie  leaves  ore  broad, 
oblong,  and  of  a  blue-green  colour,  growing 
two  at  each  joint  of   the   stalk,   and   not 
dented  at  their  edges :  they  grow  direcV\y 
o  2 
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BELLADONNA. 

from  the  joints,  wliicli  are  large,  aud  have 
no  Malk  of  iLuir  own.  The  Uuwera  are 
whil<?,  of  n  uiodunitu  size,  and  priekly, 
standing  uiKjn  a  disk.  The  root  i.<  ttjiii;, 
white,  and  woody  :  t'li-'i  should  be  gathered 
up  before  the  sli'dkj  riwt,  and  dried  for  u>e. 

BKivLAU()NN-\.  {Alnijm  bMadoniui.) 
In  botany,  the  DeaiUy  Nightshude.  It  is  an 
inTo-naiX'Otie  jHiison.  This  niune, /«7/<kA»"««, 
(signifying  Iliindsonie  Lady),  according  to 
Kay,  was  given  to  it  by  the  Italians,  be<-ause 
the  Itjdian  ljidie3  nuike  a  cosmetic  of  the 
juice. 

The  belUdonna,  altbougb  pcrenniiil  in 
relifrence  tu  the  root,  is  annual  in  \U  herb- 
age, which  is  of  ijnii-k  growth,  branching, 
anil  phrub-lik(\  i'he  leaves  are  latA'riil, 
generally  two  logcllicr,  ovate,  acute,  entire, 
smooth,  and  clauuuy.  The  llowcrs  are  soli- 
ttxj,  atalked,  rising  in  the  xxilla;  of  the 
Icnres,  bell  shapeil,  ami  of  a  lurid  purple 
colour.  The  fruit  is  a  shining,  black, 
sweetish  berry,  s*'atcd  in  the  pcrnianont 
caly.x,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Tlie 
plant  is  {KiiM^nous,  having  a  peculiar  alkali, 
named  atropia,  whieli,  in  conibinaliou  with 
malic  acid  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
plant.  Its  inlluence  is  chictly  exerted  on 
tJie  brain  and  nervous  s-ysteni,  causing  de- 
lirium, movements  of  the  body  resenilding 
intoxication,  coufusetl  s]>eech,  dttered  with 
pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  narcotic  poi- 
soning, liuchanim,  the  Scottish  historian, 
informs  us,  that  the  Scots  under  Macbeth  in- 
toxicated the  iJaues  under  Sweuo  by  mixing 
their  wine  with  llie  juice  of  the  berries  of 
belhulonna  during  a  truce,  wliieh  enabled 
Alacbetli  readily  to  overcome  them.  Shakes- 
peare alludes  to  it  in  the  interview  Ix-tween 
Macbeth  aud  the  witches,  when  the  former 
My«  — 

Or  havs  we  dnok 
Of  Iho  uiuuM  root  wblcli  ukn  Uw  reaton  prltoner  ? 
Maetel*,Aei\. 

The  Ix'auty  of  the  Iierriiis  frequently  entices 
children  to  cat  them ;  and,  although  not 
often  fatij,  they  cause  very  distressing  ef- 
fects to  the  little  suUerers.  In  such  cases, 
the  stomach  should  be  quickly  emi)lie<l  by 
an  emetic,  and,  afterwai-ds,  vegetable  lU'ids 
and  deeiKtion  of  nul-galht  should  be  given, 
lielladonna  is  an  excellent  meiliciiie  ;  l>ut  it 
should  not  be  intruste<l  to  the  ignorant. 

ilELL-FLOWEU.  (Camiianula.)  Sir 
James  Smith,  in  Ids  Evgiinh  Flora,  enume- 
rates 10  varieties  of  this  little  wild  herb  or 
(lower  :  —  1 .  round-leaved  bell-llower,  or 
harelK'll;  2.  spreading  bell -(lower;  3.  ram- 
pion  liell-rtower ;  4.  peach-leaved  bell-llower ; 
S.  giiuit  l>el!-flower ;  0.  creeping  bell-flower ; 
7.  nettle-leaved  bcU-llower;  8.  clustered 
K'll-llower  ;  9.  corn  bell-flower  j  10.  ivy- 
leaved  IH'II-Ilowcr.  The  bcll-(lower  is  a 
/4W 


BELT. 

milky  herb,  which  'a  seldom  sbruhbjt 
first  variety  Ls  a  perenniid,  found  v«« 
monly  on  heaths,  walls,  banks,  aiij 
the  l)or<lers  of  (ields.  The  root  it  to( 
creejiing,  and  rather  woody;  thi 
smooth  and  dark  green :  stems  uiorfl 
crowded,  upright,  round,  somelimcf 
downy;  about  a  s])an  high ;  slightly,! 
branched,  each  terminating  in  a  louii4 
of  a  few  drooping  blue  (lowers,  oi 
slender,  treiuuloiu  stalks.  The  le«i 
numerousi,  gome  heart-shajwd  and  | 
shaped,  and  others  ovate.  Itiejr  all* 
wither  very  soon ;  so  that  the  plai4 
in  (lower,  is  found  with  stem-feav4 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  lloit 
white.  It  is  sometimes  I'ldkil  tbe> 
thimble.  There  is  hardly  a  plkQ 
indicates  more  the  extreme  btm<c4 
a  soil  (bun  this.  It  (lowers  in  Jl 
August.  In  our  gardens  it  Ls  usnaUj 
nnd  grows  luxuriantlv  under  a  frai^ 
the  o])en  bonier,  being,  doubtless,^ 
slant  and  very  itistinct  species,  charti 
by  the  numerous  serrated  steui-lei 
s'.iy  nothing  of  ita  smaller  size  and  | 
green  hue.  Tlje  other  varieties  j 
little  further  notice.  They  are  foo^ 
sionally  in  |>a.sture.^  on  banks,  the  ] 
of  tields  and  hedges,  in  moist  wof 
thickets,  by  the  side  of  rivulets.  ^ 
of  the  ramjiion  bell-llower  u  spindle^ 
white,  milky,  and  sweet,  with  •  I 
pungency,  which  is  rendered  milder 
tivatiou.  It  was  ft)nnerly  eaten  raii 
^i(lll^ly  dressed.  In  the  peacb-leaVf 
flower  the  stem  is  round,  very  sma( 
there  are  but  few  ilowcrs,  the  flowed 
often  solitary  in  wild  specimens,  ti 
are  very  large,  above  an  inch  wU 
fine  blue.  In  ganlens,  wberv  B 
generally  double,  and  often  of  a  1 
white,  there  are  always  several  • 
stem.  In  the  nettle-leaved  varM 
leaver  much  re.semble  the  common  p| 
nettle,  and  the  bristle*  of  the  l«4 
often  as  ])ungent  as  those  of  tha 
though  not  venomous.  The  Lall 
TmeheUum.,  from  rpaxn^'K  the  ol 
bides  to  tlie  repute<l  virtues  of  thi*  t 
disonlcrs  of  tlie  tliroat,  to  which 
upltellutinus  of  old  authors  allu 
coction  of  tile  herb,  which  \» 
somewhat  acrid,  was  used  as  >  | 
FUtra,  vol.  i.  tip.  '2K7— 294.) 

BELL-WETHEH.  A  «h«T>  wb 
the  (I(K'k,  with  a  bell  on  his  neelc   j 

BELT.  To  hell,  in  some  dislrfl 
nilies  to  shear  the  buttocks  and  tails! 

BELT.  In  planting,  a  strip  or  pi 
land  plante<l  with  trees  for  the  pttl 
ornament,  or  warmth  aiul  idiellrr.' 
odvautiigo  may  be  derived  in  thitf 


BENT-GRASS. 

'  climate  of  the  district.     (Sec 

051.) 

ET.  HERB.    ScoAvBss. 

ET,  WAY.     See  Hobdedm. 

or  STARR.    See  AmrnDo  Abb- 

BkASS.  a  species  of  Agrostis 
Bd  in  pasture  irrouniln,  the  bent 
Wt  steins  of  whicli  are  very  dilH- 
■tate.  (See  Agbostis.) 
■  The  withcn.-<l  stulks  of  grass 
W*  pasture  alVr  the  seeds  tisve 
It  tusu  sometimes  signifies  a  spe- 
ish    (Jannu    tqvarrotut),   which 

DOortand  hills.  

)IN  and  BENZOIC  ACID.  Sec 

IREN.      A  yellow  bitter  prin- 
lineil  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
fthe  tiarberry  tree. 
amy.      (Berberi$.)     See  Bab- 

;.&ar.  Sax.  brpr.)  The  com- 
'  k  tpodet  of  barley,  which  k 
f  tenned  big,  bear,  and  !X|uare 

in  lluloct,  an  old  writer,  wc 
om,    borloy-byggc,    or   mon- 

(Fr.  brrgamotte.)  A  kind 
(Did.  Etymolog.)  snvs, 
it  is  derived  from  Turkish 
give  it  the  signiliiiition  of 
:  the  fruit  is  vulgarly  culled 
ahM>,  a  species  of  citron, 
of  bergamot  is  given,  the 
berffomia  (Risso).  This 
ltivat>.'<l  in  the  »outh  of  Europe. 
lOdcrato  sized  tree  with  oblong, 
tbblW  leaves,  with  a  pale  uiider- 
•opporteil  (Ml  wiuirc<l  foot^tiilks. 
la  are  small  and  white ;  the  fruit 
tL,  of  a  pale  vcllow  colour,  and  the 
led  with  oif  vesicles  ;  the  pulp  is 
~''dou».  The  oil,  which  is  pro- 
le  riml,  is  imported  from  the 
ipe,  under  the  luune  of  oil  or 
It  IK  of  a  pole  grcenisli 
bter  than  water,  and  used  merely 
■able  pcriume. 

f.  (itMca.)  A  succulent  pulpy 
eh  •■  -•■■-•  one  or  more  seeds, 
ti.  '  in  the  iuice. 

.'.  I.  alDER,  or  AL- 

(Hhainiitu   fran- 
iii  wuimI.'<  and  thickets 
rather  r.ire  in  Scotland.     It 
of  3  or  4  feet  high,  with 
',  leafy,  ronnd,    smooth, 
'Hie  leaves  are  alternate, 
deep  grf-cn,  with  many 
riUj.     It  bears  its  fruit, 
ief,  each  witli   two   large 
(SmiA't  Eng.  FlorJ) 


BETHLEHEM,  STAR  OF. 

BERRY,  HENRY.  An  al.l.>  and  dis- 
Ungnishcd  English  farmer  and  brewlcr  of 
live  slock ;  was  origrinally  educated  fur  the 
law,  but  leaving  that  profession  for  the 
church,  he  became  rector  of  Acton  Beau- 
cluuop,  in  Herefordshire,  where  he  famie<l 
largely.  He  re.signe<l  his  living,  however, 
in  1829,  and  took  "  a  fine  old  ijasture  farm" 
at  Pensliam,  near  Peiiahore,  ivhence  he  re- 
movwi,  in  183-2,  to  Dinham  near  Clieptow. 
He  died  at  Livcrpnul  (wlicre  he  bail  been 
presented  by  tlic  corporation  with  Uie  rec- 
tory of  St.  Michael's),  August  24.  1836,  in  ■ 
the  44th  year  of  his  age.  Berry  was  the 
originator  and  editor  of  theSrt^A  Fiirmrr's 
Magazine,  and  published  BCTonil  I'rizc 
E.ssays  and  other  works  on  the  excellent 
Short-horned  Breed  of  Cattle,  of  whit-h  he 
was  awariii  advocate, and  successful  breeder. 
To  hi:s  volualJe  labours  as  a  cattle  breeder 
and  experimental  fiuiner,  says  the  excellent 
editor  of  the  Farmer'n  Magazine,  during  ii 
short  but  active  life,  pistcrity  will  not  fail 
to  do  justice  ;  they  arc  such,  indeed,  as  will 
at  all  times  command  the  tribute  of  public 
ffratitudc.  In  his  agricultural  writings  — 
the  diction  of  which  is  .ilways  polished,  and 
foraetiraea  elegant  —  the  most  detennined 
disputant  found  in  Mr.  Berry  an  lionoiir- 
iible,  a  higli-iiiin<led,  and  a  gentlemanly  op- 
piinout.  iJiflidcnt,  almost  to  injustice,  of  a 
KMowtcdge  he  was  known  to  possess  in  an 
ciiiiiH'nt  degn-e,  he  ever  kept  in  view,  as  a 
golileii  rule  of  life,  that  while  "  grievous 
wor<ls  stir  up  anger,"  it  is  tlie  virtue  of  a 
"  soft  answer  to  I  urn  away  wrath."  "  I  am 
resolved  (he  would  say  to  a  querulous 
casuist)  to  take  iiotliiu"  which  baa  been 
written  on  this  occa.'iion  in  a  p(T5on(il  sen?e ; 
because  1  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  so 
intended;  or,  if  intended,  written  umler 
misajiprehension,"  Again,  ofhis  nitainmctits 
he  would  thus  modestly  speak  —  "  Tbc  little 
knowledge  I  may  jio.'ssess  on  the  subject  of 
breeding,  has  been  to  me  diilicult  of  altiun- 
ment,  and  has  been  lalxirioiialy  toiled  after." 

BET.     See  Wa«kiu 

BETULEIIEM,  STAR  OF.    {Omitht- 
galum.)     Smith  [xiinls  out  four  varieties  of 
this  llower  :  —  the  yellow  star  of  Bethlehem, 
O.  luUnm  ;  tlie  coimiioii  star  of  Bethlehem, 
O.  umbellutwn ;  the  tall  star  of  Bethlehem, 
O,  pyrenaicum ;   and   the   drooping    star  of 
Bethlehem,  O.  nutans.    The  first  is  niet  with 
sometimes,  but  not  verj'  fre([uentlyvin  grove 
pastures.     The  second  is  found  in  meatlows, 
pajftures,   and  groves    in  various   parts   of 
England.     The  last  is  found  mostly  in  fields 
and   orcluu-ds,    pro\iably    naturidi.swl.     All 
are   elegant  spring  flowers.      Tlie   last    W 
common  in  country  gank-ns,  whence  it  may 
have  escaped  into  the  fields.     Yet  the  plant 
may  as  well  be  a  native  of  EngVaixd  as  oV 
o  3 
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BETONY  WOOD. 

Denmark,  Aiistria,  or  otlicr  parts  of  En- 
ropo,  wlierc  it  is  foiiiid  in  siniiutr  situations. 
The  bulb  of  the  droopin;;  stiir  (if  Betbleheni 
in  ovate,  commonly  deop  in  tho  g^round; 
leiives  few,  12  to  18  inches  long,  Ihiccid 
brieht  green ;  stalk  central,  erecli  round 
and  smooth,  bearing  a  simple,  nearly  uiiriiilit 
duster  of  severnl  large  (lowers,  nil  penuulous 
towards  one  side.  {Smith'g  Ettg.  Flora,  vol. 
ii.  p.  141—145.) 

BETONY  WOOD.  (Brtonim iijp.inalix.) 
Tliia  i»  a  common  perennial  herb,  growing 
in  all  woo<L>,  thieketx,  and  shady  places.  It 
flowers  in  June.  The  flowers  arc  crira.'»on, 
purplish,  or  yellowish,  growing  on  ainiost 
naked  stalks  a  foot  high.  They  are  small, 
and  shaped  like  mint  llmvers.  Slatiy  leaves 
grow  from  the  root,  luid  tliev  are  brourl, 
an  inch  long,  dark  green,  hairy,  blunt  at 
their  points,  and  indented  about  the  edges. 
The  long  stalks  on  which  the  (lowers  grow 
are  dark-coloure<l  and  hiiirv,  with  leaves 
on  them  standiu"  two  ul  a  joint,  liut  very 
distant  from  each  other,  g'rviug  the  stalk  n 
naked  look.  Betony  nnist  l>e  gathered  just 
previous  to  flowering ;  it  dries  very  well. 
The  "  water  l>etony  is  not  really  a  betony, 
as  it  does  not  ]X)Si>css  the  qualities  of  this 
plant.  It  lielongs  to  the  Cgwort  tribe, 
and  is  classed  as  s  figwort.  Itetoiiy  tea, 
taken  for  a  length  of  time,  will  eui'e  in- 
veterate headocns,  by  strengtliening  the 
seat  of  all  disorders,  the  stomach.  Be- 
tony formerly  ranked  high  among  "  the 
simples"  for  its  sovereign  virtues.  The 
root  is  rather  woody.  This  herb  is  scarcely 
aromatic,  but  the  fine  rigid  hairs  which 
cover  the  surface,  eau-se  it,  when  powdered, 
to  protluce  sneezing.  Hence  oetony  is 
generally  made  use  of  in  herb  snufls. 
{Smith's  Ent;.  Flora.) 
BEriTXU.  See  Gaming. 
BRVEK.  (lial.  Uenrf,  old  French, 
beirre.)  To  drink  :  a  word  now  almost  ob- 
solete, but  from  which  we  derive  beverage. 
The  provincial  term  amongst  labourers  for 
the  meal  b(.'tween  dinner  oiid  tea. 

BIENNIAL.  (Lai.  bieiinh.)  Anything 
that  continues  or  endures  two  years.  Tins 
tenn  is  usually  applied  to  plants  which  grow 
one  year  and  flower  the  ne.xt,  after  which 
thoy  perish.  They  only  differ  firora  annuals 
in  re(iuiring  a  longer  [x^riotl  to  fruit  in. 
Moat  biennials,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
will  flower  in  the  autumn  and  then  [lerish, 
ihuH  actually  becoming  annuals.  {Brdnde't 
Jjint.  itf  Science.) 

BIEK-BALK.  'llio  nhur<h  romi  for  bu- 
rioLi,  iJoiig  which  thecorjise  is  carried.  Our 
«lici'«tnrri,  bolore  roads  and  highways  were 
<flO  common,  were  wont  to  leave  untilled  of 
tiH'ir  land,  abr<iiul  auiltniflicienl  "  bier-balk" 
to  raiT»  the  c«ir]»e  to  Christian  sepulture. 


BIND-WEED. 

BEESTINGS.    See  BcEn-moi.    j 

BIGG.   A  term  s(jmelimes  applied  | 

or  square  barley.  (See  Bbbk  and  B*^ 

Also  the  Tidgar  name  in  some  part«  | 

country  for  the  pa]i  or  teat  of  an  onifl 

BILBEKRY,  or  BLEABERRY.I 

WltOBTI.EDEWlT.  1 

BILL.  (BilU  ;Hiix.  tibile,  a  two^ 
a.\e.)  A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  ll 
point,  niid  a  handle  shorter  or  longt 
conling  to  the  particular  u»es  for  «l 
is  intended.  It  is  mostly  cmplovl 
husbuiuliiien  for  cutting  heilgvs  ana  ] 
underwood ;  and  Johnson  tJclls  us  iti 
its  numc  from  its  resemblance,  in  ft 
the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

BILLET.  (Fr.  biiot.)  A  smdl  I 
wood  for  the  chimney.  •> 

BIN.  (Sax.  binne.)  A  small  box  fli 
contrivance  in  which  gmin  of  any  i 
kept.  It  is  sometimes  written  binn 
also  signifies  a  sort  of  crib  for  conl 
straw  or  other  bulky  fodder  in  farm-; 
BIN,  CORN-.  A  sort  of  convcnil 
or  chest  fixed  in  tlic  stable  for  tbe  p 
of  containing  grain  or  other  proveM 
horses.  We  hare  also  hop-bins, 
bins,  &c. 

BIND-WEED.     (Lat  <miii>o/vill 
troublesome  genus  of  weed*,  of  wWc 
are  three  species,  the  smaller,  the  crc 
the   sea  bind-weed.     The  climbing 
wheat    (Po/y/fonum     conrofpuUu) 
known  by   the  name  of  black   blni 
The  first,  or  smaller  bind-weed  (C 
Kin),    fre(|uently   colled   gravel 
is  very  common  in  hedges  fields, 
dens,   ond   u[ion   dry  banks  and 
ground  in  most  districts,  and  is  an 
unconquerable  weed.     Its  presence 
nerally  a  sign  of  gravel  Wing  near 
face.    Its  branching  creepm"  roots  p 
to  a  gri-at  depth  in  the  sod.     The  I 
are  fragrant  like  the  hcliotrop*-,  biK  I 
very  beautiful,  of  every  shade  of  pinl 
paler  or  yellowish  plaits,  and  stain*  ol 
son  in  the  lower  part ;  sometimes 
nearly   white.      'lliey    close    beft 
The   second   kind,  or  great  bind' 
wpiuvi),  is  also  an  e(|ually  trou^ " 
injurious   weed   to    the   husF 
grows   luxuriantly  in    moist 
holto,  and  thickets.     In  an  open, 
of  ground,  when  the  plants  are  k< 
stantly  hoed  down  for  three  or  four 
it  may  sometimes  be  efl°eetually  d 
as  when  the  stalks  are  bmkon  or 
milky  juice  exudes,  by  wli'  '  < 

exhausted,   and  decav.     1  t 

the  root  will  grow.      The  :  ■  •       :   'h 
cies   are   long,   creeping   (■■.i.hmv. 
ratlicr   fleshy;    the  stems  twiiiJU|{, 
feet    long,    leafy,    imootfa, 


BIXD-AVEED. 

ked.  Flowers  solitary,  Inr^  purely 
(or  the  mast  pwL,  oi-casioiudly  of  an 
m  deth  or  rote  colour.  It  is  a  peren- 
rinn;  in  July  and  August, 
kbind- wc«<l  ( C  »otdaneUa)  u  found 
)  sandy  sea-shore,  flowerinj»  in 
I  July.  Thii  herb  i^i  smooth  and 
at,  md  fans  white  roots  ex- 
\f  VMfang ;  atems  one  to  two  feet 
reak.  round,  and  purj)lish  ^reen  in 
TTic  llowers  iirt'  bL'll-shiijx.'J,  very 
a  pruportiun,  and  rpmiirkably  luind- 
•i  knig  solitary  stalks,  their  four 
bordered,  and  purplish ;  of  a  deli- 
B|ilaih  junk,  wito  pidc  yellow  plaits. 
nrers  expand  in  the  siuuhioe  only, 
!  of  short  duration. 
ly  part  of  the  plant  or  root  is  crushed 
;t  juice  iasues  from  the  fracture. 
tlie  whole  plant  fresh,  ju5t  when  it 
;  lo  flower,  and  boil  it  in  ale  or  beer, 
doTC  or  two.  This  acts  as  a  pur- 
bot  it  i*  so  strong,  that  only  robust 
I  dtoold  drink  it.  It  is  as  good  as 
ter  brisk  pumitive  for  rheumatism 
ilfsj.  The  juice  ooting  from  the 
■d  root  should  be  preserved,  and 
brdai  into  •  rabstanco  for  keeping, 

,  or  climbing  buck-wheat, 

i/iu)  is  in  soau!  places 

nd ;    but  in   the  fens  sunply 

•  such  land  produces  none 
I  rooted  species.  It  is  found 
iBf  io  corn-fields,  gardens,  hedges, 
er-gioun'la.  An  annual,  flowenng 
i  nd  September.  Root  small  and 
%\  tteta  twining,  from  left  to  right, 
ivery  tiling  in  its  way  to  the  height 
or  <ix  feet.  Leaves  altemaU;, 
I  ii^giit  gnen,  eenerally  with  a  red 
^  wavy,  mooui,  arrow-shaped,  a 
■pRWchmg  to  a  heart-shape,  flowers 
ig.  grecfush  white  or  reddish. 
nl  vt  Ule  coDvolrulaccK  have  medi- 
rnpfgtu^  and  strong  purgative  roots. 
tmr/  s  obtained  from  C  tcammania, 
t^  tnm  m  «|iecies  of  Ijmmaxi.  Oeca- 
r  the  pnrgatiTc  principle  i^s  so  much 
I  T— '»n^  the  fn'cula  of  the  root, 
\m  almost  inappreciable,  as  is  the 
I  the  C  bataloM,  or  &weet  potato  of 
AmmcB.  The  root  of  the  great 
«ed  it  a  ttrong  purgative,  Iresh  gu- 
iImI  boiled  in  a  little  warm  liquid, 
^^  akin  to  the  acrid  and  violent 
|Hk  The  humbler  classes  boil  it  in 
pSk  aiul  find  it  a  never-foiling  rc- 
A— ""p  delicate  coa«titutions  it 
be  taken  with  caution,  as  itA  eOects 
rj  po«rcrful.  la  Ncnthamptonshirc 
i»  neat  ^undantly  A  decoction  of 
Mi  abo  enmct  perspiration. 


BIRCU. 

BINK.  A  provincial  term,  applied  to  a 
sort  of  raised  liench  or  sent  at  the  doors  of 
cottages,  mostly  formeil  of  stones ;  but 
sometimes  of  earth,  planted  on  the  top  with 
chamomile,  or  some  other  similar  plant. 

BIRCH.  (Sax.  bin^  ;  Lat.  betiUa.)  Tlie 
English  word  birch  seems,  however,  to  be 
derive*!  fnim  the  German  birke,  or  tlie 
Dutch  berk.  All  tlie  Euroricun  languages  arc 
similar  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
this  tree.  A  very  hardy,  omainental,  and, 
in  some  rospeclii,  a  useful  tree,  inhabiting 
tlie  north  of  Europe,  Asin,  aiid  America. 
There  are  many  species  of  birch,  but  thut 
best  known,  anil  most  generally  cultivated 
ill  this  countrj-,  is  the  common  birch  {OrhJa 
alba).  Tlie  common  birch  is  valuable  for 
its  capability  of  resisting  extremes  of  both 
heat  and  cold  :  its  timber  is  chielly  em- 
ploye<l  for  (ire-wixMl.  Its  bark  is  extremely 
durable  :  its  consists  of  an  accumuluti(m  of 
ten  or  t»velve  skins,  which  are  white  luid 
tliin  like  paper,  the  use  of  which  it  sup- 
plied to  the  ancients ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
imperishable  nature,  we  arc  told  that  the 
books  which  Numn  compoawl,  about  700 
years  before  Christ,  whicn  were  writtea  on 
the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  were  found  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  tomb 
of  that  great  king,  where  thev  had  re- 
mained 400  years.  Although  tliis  species 
is  not  much  valued  for  its  timlier,  it  ia 
extremely  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 
Russia  iikiiis  arc  said  to  be  tanned  with 
itjj  bark,  from  which  tlie  peculiar  odour 
of  such  leatluT  is  dorive<l;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  dTciiig  wool  veUow,  and 
fixing  fugacious  colours.  The  ilighliindera 
weave  it  into  ropes  for  their  well-buckets. 
The  p<x>r  people  of  Sweilen  were  formerly 
uixustomcJ  lo  grind  the  bark  to  mingle 
with  their  bread  corn.  And  in  Denmark, 
Christofiher  III.  received  the  unjust  sur- 
name oi'  Herka  Kanung  (king  of  bark),  be- 
cause ill  his  reign  there  was  such  a  scarcity, 
that  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  lui.t  the 
bark  of  this  trei!  with  their  fiour.  Cordage 
is  obtained  from  it  by  the  La[ilanders,  who 
also  prcpai'e  a  red  dye  from  it;  the  young 
shouts  serve  to  nourish  their  cattle,  and 
the  leaves  are  said  to  allbrd  giKnl  fodder 
for  horses,  kine,  sheep,  and  gouts.  Tlie 
vernal  sap  of  these  trees  is  well  known  to 
have  a  siu-chariue  i|uality,  nnd  from  it  the 
forest  housewKe  nuikcs  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  wine.  During  the  siege  of 
Hamburgh,  in  1814,  by  the  Russians,  al- 
most all  the  birch  trees  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed  by  the  Ha.-!likirs  and 
other  barbarian  soldiers  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, by  being  tap]K'd  for  their  juice.  Vi- 
negar IS  obtained  from  the  fermenU-d  sap. 
The  inhabitants  of  Finland  u»o  tht;  \fXivA 


for  tea ;  and  both  in  LajilanJ  and  Green- 
land, strips  of  ihe  young  and  tender  bark 
are  used  for  food.  From  the  tiuilwr  are 
nmnufiioturcd  gates  and  rails,  pitokinjr-cjueg, 
liiiops,  yokes  for  cattle,  turners'  ware,  such 
us  ImwIs,  woo<ien  spoons,  wooden  shots  and 
elo^s,  and  other  iirlii-les  in  which  lijjfhtness, 
without  mudi  durubility,  is  suflicient. 
Basket*,  hurdles,  and  brooms,  are  oIUmi 
made  of  part  of  its  shoots.  The  broom- 
inakers  arc  constant  customers  for  bircli  in 
all  plnt'cs  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  or 
where  it  is  near  water-carriage ;  but  in 
most  other  parts  the  hoop-lx-nders  are  the 
purchasers.  The  larger  trees  are  often 
i>ought  by  the  turners.  In  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Euro|>e,  the  wood  of  thi.'i 
tree  is  likewise  greatly  used  for  iniiking  of 
carriages  and  wheels,  being  hard,  and  of 
long  duration.  The  moat  general  and  the 
inost  profitable  use  to  which  birch  at  present 
can  be  turned  is,  uniiuestionablv,  the  lua- 
nufin'ture  of  small  casks,  as  herring  barreU, 
liuttcr  tubs,  &e.  For  the  latter  purpose  it 
is  admirably  suited,  because  it  is  stout, 
clean,  and  easily  wrought,  and  communi- 
cates no  ricculiar  taste  or  smell  to  the 
butter.  The  timber  of  the  birch  was  more 
used  and  more  valued  in  former  times.  It 
was  not  so  strong  as  the  ash  for  harrow.^  and 
other  farming  implements,  but  it  was  not 
so  readv  t«  split,  iuid  lor  roofing  cottages 
it  is  still  held  ill  estimation.  In  liussia, 
Poland,  and  otlier  northern  countries,  the 
twig!  of  this  tree  cover  the  dwellings  of 
the  peasant,  instead  of  tile  or  thatch.  It 
aflbrdcd  our  ancestors  arrows,  bolts,  anil 
shalYs,  for  their  war  implements.  The 
whole  tnvis  adapted  for  burning  into  char- 
coal of  the  liest  (|URlity,  and  suited  for  the 
manufai'ture  of  gunpowder. 

The  birch  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  best 
in  shady  places.  It  may,  lliercfore,  in  some 
situations,  l>e  turned  to  goiKl  account,  since 
it  will  grow  to  advantage  upon  land  where 
otlier  tinil>er  will  not  thrive.  Miller  says,  it 
loves  a  dry  banvu  soil,  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  will  grow  ;  and  wUI  thrive  on  any 
sort  of  land,  dry  or  wet,  gravelly,  sandy, 
riH'ky,  or  Imggy,  and  those  barren,  heathv 
lands  which  will  scarcely  bear  grass.  It  is 
said  to  attain  sometimes  the  height  of  70 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet ;  in  England 
it  does  not  acipiire  such  considerable  di- 
mensions. The  birch  is  pro|>agate<l  by 
tceds,  which  arc  easily  ttdcen  from  bearing 
tfoei,  bv  cutting  the  branches  in  August, 
baibre  they  are  (juite  rijie.  Tlie  seed  may 
bo  thrashed  out  like  corn,  as  soon  as  the 
tiche*  dry  a  little  j  thev  shoulil  be  then 

pt  ill  dry  riHjl  sand  until  they  are  sown, 
in  the  autumn  or  spring.  A  grest 
nicety  Kud  attention  is  required  in 
2(X> 
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rearing  the  birch  from  the  seed ;  tb^ 
be  sown  in  the  shade,  and  o 
lightly  with  soil  made  as  fine 
and  watered  according  tn  the 
dryness  of  the  season.  The  plaDt)a| 
thiM  tree  is  performed  in  the  same  t 
as  in  the  ash.  If  |>lante<l  for  undert 
should  be  felled  before  March  to  pp« 
bleeding.  The  tree  bears  rcmoriq 
safety,  after  it  has  attained  the  heigt 
or  seven  feet ;  and  is  ready  to  pt 
hedges  in  four  years  atler  planting,  i 
old  they  arc  trausplanted  with  coniil 
dilRculty.  ' 

The  other  European  birehcf  4 
we<"ping  birch  (Betida  prndula),  M 
very  couuaon  in  diflerent  parts  of  I 
along  with  the  last,  in  the  proficf 
which  it  appears  to  participate,  aa 
which  It  is  often  iinprojieny  coilflj 
It  dilTers  from  the  common  birch  H 
in  its  wiicpiug  habit,  but  also  in  it*: 
shoots  being  (juite  smooth,  bright  cj 
lln^wn  when  ripe,  and  then  cover^ 
little  white  worts.  The  Betida  pok 
the  nurseries  is  a  slight  variety, 
droojiing  habit. 

The   tliird   species   is   the   do' 
(,Betula  puJiencfju),  a  smaller 
the  first,  found  iu  the  Imgs  of 
variety  of  it  is  ciJled  Betvla 
g:u-iiciis. 

The  fourth  and  last  European  if 
Ihe  Dwarf  birch  (lirtula  nana),  aaq 
found  in  Lajilaiid  and  the  mouutaiao 
of  other  northern  countries.  To  tbi 
of  the  south  this  plant  has  no  valiM 
the  Laplanders  it  affords  a  large  part 
fuel,  and  its  winge<I  fruits  are  repi 
be  the  favourite  fixsl  of  the  ptannigt 
Asiatic  species  arc  the  Indian  (taMI 
{B.  BhojjMittra);  tapering-leaved  bl( 
acamimiia) ;  shining  birch  (H.  nituk 
lindrical  spiked  bin-h  (B.  ci/ltndm^ 
The  principal  American  bi-' 
|Kiplar-Ienved  or  white  An  i 

pn/mli/iilia).      It  is  very  Ilk  ■ 

B.  prmluln.     2.  The  red   1 
In  this  cimntry  it   is  geii'  II 

niifftilata,    and    by    some,    B.    m^rfl 
Mtstsrs.  Loddiges,  of  llai:kncy,  were^ 
imiiorters    of   tliis    fine    but    little  j 
fl>eeies.     3. 'llio  yellow  birch  (B.i 
4.  The  pajicr  or  canoe  birch  (B.  i 
which  IS  employeil  by  the  NortJ 
Indians  for  a  variety  of  useful  pu 
The   soft  black   or  cherry  birch  (2 
None   of  Ihe   Aiuericun    bircbei 
timber  so  vnlunble  as  thisi, 
its  American  names  Is  uMrantaia  i 
Its  wo<mI   is  hard,  closc-g 
re<l<lisli   brown ;   it  iit  imp 
country  in  considerable  qa 
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faircli,  for  forming  tlie 
and  for  similar  pur- 
seen  in  thw   country, 
one  of  tbc  best  giiited 
the  «p«!cii4  of  birches, 
uu]  weeping,  are  mul- 
in  the  usual  way. 
tbf   birch    tree,  produced 
in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
!  wine  made  from  this  »ap 
f  aperitire,  and  detersive.     Old 
tell  lu  that  the  woo<l   was 
I  best  to  bum  in  times  of  pes- 
itagious    disloiniicrs ;    out, 
lical  sawn,   that  opinion 
'hiUifn'»  Syl.  Flnr.  vol.  i. 
Tol.  IT.  p.  348. ;  Baxter'* 

LT.    A  short  arrow,  having  a 

^  the  end  of  it,  luij  »oiactiinus 

formerly  used  for   shooting 

Y.  {PnaauPadiu.)  The 
tree  was  dcrivc<l,  ae- 
n,  from  the  oQt-nsive 
but  we  arc  more  dis- 
Hiillips,  to  think  that  the 
it  after  their  celebrated  ' 
called  the  Po.  The  berries 
Du^ht  oiler  by  birds,  and  aa 
nit  rescmlile  that  of  the  cherry 
be  name  of  bird-cherry,  la 
called  bogberry.  This  abori- 
mods  poeseaaes  beauties  that 
■ecnre  it  a  situation  in  the 
more  frecjuently  a  place  in 
bedge-rows.  The  binl-cherry 
t  to  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
a  considerable  distance  its 
idi  iff  covered  with  a  puriilish 
ers  in  .\pril  and  Jlay,  and  the 
fruit,  winch  hangs  iu  bunches 
Ig^t.  Although  the  fruit  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  it  gives 
flavour  to  brandy,  and  many 
it,  fur  the  same  reason,  to 
Birds  soon  devour  the 
us  and  probably  dan- 
'perltaps,  like  that  of  the 
Dot  of  so  deadly  a  quality  as 
oil,  or  distille<l  water  of  the 
i*  highly  daugerotis  from  con- 
I'nuoc  acidL  The  wixkI  is 
ed,  and  is  used  for  whip 
Linmrus  says,  that 
and  «wiue  CJit  the  leaves 
ise  them.  The  scent  of 
bruised,  resembles  rue. 
ith  re<l  fruit,  commonly  called 
chcrrv,  flower*  two  or  three 
and"  \»  therefore  not  so  de- 
ihrubbery.  The  bird-cherry 
bj  uyers,  which  should 
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be  performed  in  autumn,  but  the  hand- 
somest trees  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  seawn.  A  wet 
soil  is  not  congeniiJ  to  this  tree.  (PhiUiptt 
Syl.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  134. ;  Smith's  Eng.  FIot. 
vol.  ii.  p.  354.) 

BIRD'S  EYE.  {Veronica  Chamttdryi,.) 
The  Germander  Speedwell,  or  wild  ger- 
mander. A  troublesome  weed  in  fields.  It 
is  found  verj-  commonly  in  groves,  meadows, 
pastures,  and  hedges.  It  is  a  iicremiial, 
dowering  in  May  and  June.  Herbage  light 
green.  Flowers  numerous,  transient,  but 
very  beautiful,  bright  blue  with  dark  streaks 
and  a  white  centre  ;  their  outside  pale  and 
tiesh-colourecl.  The  flowers  expand  in  fine 
weather  only.  Some  take  tliis  for  the  Geniian 
"  Forget-me-not."  It  vies  in  t>eauty  with 
the  true  one,  Myoiotis  paluxtrit.  (^Smith't 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  23.) 

BUID'S  FOOT,  COMMON.  (Onii- 
thopui  perputilltu.)  A  weed  found  most 
generally  m  sandy  or  gravelly  pastures. 
Hoot  fibrous,  annual,  though  it  is  sometimes 
propagated  by  subterraneous  lateral  knobs 
va  the  manner  of  a  potato,  in  which  case  the 
seeds  are  abortive.  The  stems,  often  nu- 
merous, are  procumbent,  from  3  to  10  or 
!:!  inches  long.  Leaves  idtemate,  of  from 
5  to  10  or  12  pair,  of  small  uiufonn  elliptical 
leaflets.  Flowers  3  or  4  in  each  tittle  bead 
or  tuft. 

The  species  of  bird's  foot  arc  curious  on 
account  of  their  jointed  jkmIs,  but  not  worth 
culture  u.-i  [ihmts  of  ornament.  (O.  »atirwi 
is,  howevex,  a  most  valuable  agricultural 
plant. 

BIRD'S-FOOT  TREFOIL,  or  CLO- 
VER. (Lotus.)  Tlie  common  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  that  ttourishes  in  a  singular  mimncr 
the  most  exposed  and  dry  situations.  On 
bowling-greens  and  mown  lawns  it  forms  a 
fine  green  close  herbage,  even  in  hot  sea- 
sons ;  and  in  meadow  and  pasture  grounds 
it  is  fretiuently  abundant.  Its  very  strong 
deep  tap  r<Kit  is  the  cause  of  its  resb'ting 
drought.  Smith  describes  four  species  :  — 
1.  Common  bird's-foot  trefoil  (L.  comicu- 
latiu),  a  perennial,  flowering  in  the  second 
week  of  June,  and  ri[>cning  the  seetl  about 
the  end  of  July,  and  .successively  to  the  end 
of  autumn;  common  in  oikju  gra.'isy  pastures. 
Some  botanists  havecousidercd  the  tollowing 
six-cie.«  (L.  major)  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Caniirulatus,  hut  the  ditferenco  between 
them  is  obvious  at  first  sight ;  and  this  dif- 
ference remains  jiemiancnt  when  tite  pliiut 
is  raisetl  from  seed,  and  cultivated  on  dd- 
ferent  soils.  What  renders  a  specific  dis- 
tinction here  of  most  impfirtonceto  the 
fanner,  is  the  dilTerence  which  exists  be- 
tween them  in  an  agricultural  jioint  of  view. 
Ueads  depressed,  of  few  flowers,  root  branch- 
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injf,  somewhat  woody ;  the  fibres  beset  with 
sinall  granulations ;  stems  several,  spreading 
on  the  ground  in  every  tlirection,  varvirij; 
in  length  froui  3  to  10  uu'hes,  8inij>le  or 
branched.  Flower  stalks  erect  or  recnm- 
Ix-nt,  five  times  ua  long  as  the  leaves,  eucli 
Ix'aring  from  2  to  5  bright  yellow  tlowers, 
dark  green  when  dried,  anil  they  change  to 
omnge  when  verging  towards  decay.  This 
species  is  recommended  for  cultivation, 
though  under  the  erroneous  names  i>l'  milk- 
vetch  and  Axlragabis  glijrijphyUoty  by  (lie 
lat«  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  A^inutaral £xsai/g, 
08  being  excellent  for  fodder  as  well  »»  lor 
hay.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Wood  also  recom- 
mended it.  Linnn-us  says  that  cows,  goats, 
and  hor«'S  eat  it ;  and  that  sheep  and  swine 
are  not  fond  of  it.  Witli  regard  to  sheep, 
(says  the  late  Mr.  (i.  Sinclair,  Hort.  Gram. 
Wob.  p.  310.)  !u<  fur  B.S  my  observations  have 
ext«n<le<t,  they  eat  it  in  common  with  the 
herbage  with  which  it  is  iisuivlly  combined ; 
the  (lowers,  it  is  true,  nppeareci  always  un- 
tiiuched,  and  in  dry  p!«lure«  little  of  the 
plant  is  seen  or  presented  to  cattle,  except 
the  flowers,  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
growth  in  such  situations.  ITiis,  however, 
is  nearly  the  case  with  white  or  Dutch 
clover ;  sheep  s«rIdom  touch  the  flowers 
while  any  foliage  is  to  l>e  found.  Mr. 
\ViH>dwanl  inlbrms  us  that  it  makes  ex- 
tremely goo<l  hay  in  moist  meadows,  where 
it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  the  trefoils, 
and  scetna  to  be  tif  a  quality  e<|ual,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  of  them.  IVofessor  Martyn 
observes,  that,  in  eommim  with  several  other 
leguminous  plants,  it  gives  a  substance  to 
hay,  and  perhaps  renders  it  more  palatalilc 
,»nd  wholesome  to  cattle.  The  clovers  con- 
Itain  more  bitter  extractive  and  saline  mat- 
It'ra  than  tlw  pn)per  natural  grasses,  and  the 
bird's-twt  treli>ils  contain  niin-e  of  these  ve- 
getable princijiles  than  the  clovers.  In  pas- 
tures and  mi-adows,  therefore,  where  the 
clovers  lia|r|)en  to  be  in  small  rpmntitics,  a 

Sortion  of  i lie  trefoil  {L.  ei)mii-nl4ttuii')  would 
oubtless  lie  of  advantage;  but  it  apfu'iirs 
to  c<iiitain  lo<i  much  of  the  bitter  extractive 
and  saline  maflcrs  to  be  cultivated  by  itself, 
or  without  a  large  intenuixture  of  other 
plants.     It   does   not   spring   early   in    the 
yieasou,  but  continues  to  vegetate  late  in  the 
Ikutumn,     In  irrigated  meadows,  where  the 
iprotliice  is  generally  more  succulent  than  in 
[dry  pastures,  this  plant  cannot  with  safety 
lie  reconimende<l,  at  lea.-^t  in  any  consider- 
able   iiuautity.     It   is  more  partial  to  dry 
soils  tnaJi   the    next    s|iecies  (L.nmjor);  it 
\  BttniiiK  to  a  considerable  height  when  growing 
I  Binong  s)inil>s,  and  seems  to  lose  its  pros- 
[trate  or  trailing  habit  of  growth  entirely  in 
'•uch  situatiiins.     2.  The  greater  bird's-'foot 
trefoil   (L.  maj&r)  flourishes  in  wet  bushy 
SOS 


plat'es,  osier  holts  and  hedges;  tot  &• 
Cerent  from  the  foregoing  species  in  gcgc 
habit,  and  now  tei-hnicallr  distin),iiirf 
bv  several  clear  and  sufficient  chanM' 
1  he  stems  are  from  I  to  2  or  3  feet  1 
upright,  clothed  more  or  less  with 
liKisely-spreading  baira.  Leaves 
with  similar  hairs ;  flowers  froiii  6  toT] 
in  each  head,  of  a  duller  orange  thul 
former.  ITie  weight  of  green  food  or  I 
triple  that  of  the  foregoing  speciei^li' 
nutritive  jKiwers  are  very  little 
being  (miy  as  9  to  8.  These  two  i 
bird  s-foot  trefoil  may  l>e  compaivd 
other  with  res|iect  to  habits  in 
manner  as  the  white  clover  and 
red  clover;  and  were  the  latter  nnk 
there  appear  to  be  no  plauts  of  the 
minoiis  order,  that,  in  point  of  habits,  wa 
so  well  supply  their  place  as  the  <-on 
and  greater  dird's-foot  trefoiL  ThCT  i 
however,  greatly  inferior  to  the  clot 
The  white  clover  is  sujierior  to  the  i 
birtrs-iVmt  trefoil  in  the  qnantily  of 
trilive  matter  it  airords,in  the  projiortioi 
."i  to  4.  It  is  much  less  productive  of  I 
bage,  and  is  much  more  difficult  of  i 
vat  ion,  the  seed  being  afforded  in  i 
smaller  quantities.  The  produce  of  I 
greater  bird's-foot  trefoil  is  superior  tslf 
of  the  perennial  red  clover  on 
moist  soils,  and  on  drier  and  on  tic 
of  the  tirst  quidity ;  but  the  prodl 
ferior  in  the  proportion  of  nutritiv 
it  contains  as  5  to  4.  The  nutritive  I 
Ls  extremely  bitter  to  the  tsste.  It 
not  apjiear  to  be  eaten  by  any  cattle  i 
in  a  green  state,  bat  when  made  into  I 
sbet'p,  oxen,  and  deer,  all  eat  it  withoHt^ 
iuctance,  and  rather  with  desire.  It  " 
not  seem  to  jierfect  so  much  sc«d 
former  species,  but  this  is  sbundaadf  J 
me(lie<l  in  its  propagation  by  the 
or  stolnniferons  roots  which  it 
in  all  directions.  In  moist  clayeipVI 
woiiM  doubtlcjss  l>e  a  most  prootsbb  i 
stitule  for  red  clover ;  but  th« 
bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  K  < 
tains  seems  to  forbi<l  its  adnjition  wit) 
considerable  ailmixlurc  of  other  plants. 
flowers  alxmt  the  third  wei-k  of  June,  I 
the  seed  is  riiie  alwiut  the  end  of  the  I 
lowing  month,  llie  following  anslyljtf 
show  the  comparative  value  of  iJm 
s|)ecies :  — 
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3.  Spreading   bird's-foot  txtStiO  (JLl 
noniflu)  is,  like  the  two  precetlim  i 
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in  July.  It  is  found  in 
I.  The  flowcr-sUlks  urc 
the  length  of  the  leaves, 
finu^  each  bejiruj^  an 
three  to  six  bright  yellow 
binl's-foot  trefoil  (Z. 
a  amuul  tluweriiij;  in  Muy 
in  meadona  towards  the 
and  wustem  coast*  of  Eng- 
ier,  ui  general,  than  any  of 
A  »pociei  of  tri- 
iiViM)  also  beans  the 
S^jbot  trefoil ;  but  Sir  J.  Sinitli 
obeerrcs  (Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 
without  violence,  be 
Trxfiilium ;  yei  no  one 
to  nuikc  it  a  distinct  one, 
itblc  might  be  the  rciuions  for 
II  iji  an  anntiid  phint, 
Jane  and  July,  found  iu  barren, 
iT  j>«*turta;  root  fibrou.",  stems 
r^fipg  llat  on  the  ground,  llowers 
K,  long,  pale,  reddish.  (•Smith' a 
vol.  iu.  pp.298.  312.;  Sinclair i 
uWob.) 

[ME.  Thi.'i  glutinous  vegetable 
tracured  either  by  boiling  uiislle- 
tn  water  until  they  break,  jjouud- 
V  mortar,  and  washing  away  the 
with  other  portions  of  water ; 
tl»e  chief  mode  in  which  it  is 
IT  iu  Scotland)  for  the  puqKises 
SODS,  &c.  from  the  inidiUe  bark 
r.  T^e  bark  is  stripped  in  June 
boiled  lor  sijc  or  eight  hours  in 
it  becomes  tender ;  the  water 
■rated  from  it,  and  it  is  left  to 

two  or  three  weeks,  until  it  be- 

^bHwe,  which  u  poun<led  in  a 
^^KSasa,  and  then  thoroughlv 
HBonands  in  running  water  till 
BV  Blatters  and  other  impurities 
away ;  the  binllimc  is  then  suf- 
mun  fermenting  by  it.«elf  in  an 
m1  for  some  weeks.  (The  bird- 
Ins  they  nmke  their  own,  place 
in  a  dunghill.)  Tlie  bark  of 
ing  tree  is  sometimes  employed. 
^ppUmnd,  p.  226. ;  Nich.  Jnum. 
is. ;  Thonuint,  vol.  iv.  p.  119.) 
NEST  LISTERA.  Sec  Twat- 

•ICEST,    YELLOW.     (Mom- 
)     A  weed  occasionally  niet 
and  gravelly  soils.     It  is  also 
about  the  roots  of  beeches 
frequent  in  all  the  mid- 
it  6broug,  much  branched, 
liat    creeping,   growing    among 
(If  in  half  decayed  vegetRble 
(olitary,  5  or  6  inches  higli, 
«  ilrooping   duster.      (Smith'i 
vol.iL  pu2i9.) 


BIRD  PEPPER. 

BIRD  PEPPER.  A  species  of  snuJl 
capsicum,  wliich  affords  the  best  Cayeane 
pepper.     (See  Cap.sicum.) 

BlKD'S-rONGUE.     See  Raowobt. 

BIRTH-WORT.  (^ln*to/<«-A.ncicmnh/«.) 
A  uereuniul  nhmt  growing  two  feet  high, 
witn  pale  yellow  flowers,  blooming  from 
July  to  August.  Propagate  by  parting  its 
roots  in  autumn.  The  long  Birth-icort 
(Arislolochia  longa)  blooms  from  June  till 
I  October.  It  isajierenniul,  sndanativeof  the 
south  of  France.  Its  (lower  is  reddish-brown 
'  at  the  t0[>,  and  bluish-violet  below.  Pro- 
'  pagiite  as  above.  The  bitter  acrid  roots  of 
this  gcuus  have,  from  remote  antiijuitv,  been 
celebrated  for  their  stimulating  ellects  on 
the  human  constitution  ;  anil  the  present 
species,  though  dangerously  emetic,  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  in  use  in  this  country. 
It  is  found  o<'casioually  wild  in  wooils  and 
thickets,  and  it  grows  m  our  gardens  whcu 
cultivated:  it  also  grows  wild  in  Italy  and 
France.  An  opinion  prevails,  that  if  abun- 
dant in  vineyards,  it  spoils  the  wines.  The 
tlowers  of  this  birth-wort  are  long,  hollow, 
and  intlatetl  ut  the  base.  The  root  is  round 
and  large,  and  is  the  tneiliciiKd  part.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  birth- wort  —  the  long,  the 
climbing,  and  the  muml.   The  htst  is  tlie  best. 

BISCUIT.  (Lat.  bin,  twice;  Fr.  aiit, 
baked;  Ital.  bisculo.)  A  kind  of  hard  dry 
bread  cake.  Biscuits  are  more  easily  kept 
thim  other  kinds  of  bread,  and  as  they  con- 
tain no  ferment,  they  are  better  fitted  than 
loaf  bread  (or  person.-*  of  wcidc  stomachs,  and 
(or  the  pap  ot  infants,  who  are  under  the 
misfortune  of  being  brought  up  by  hand. 

The  best  biscuits,  and  the  most  whole- 
some, arc  thoiie  prepared  for  the  use  of  tlie 
na^-y  They  are  of  two  kimU,  caplainx'  aud 
leame/t's  biscuits.  The  latter  are  composed 
of  wheauni  flour  from  which  the  bran  only 
has  been  taken ;  con.-^cjuently,  they  are 
more  nutritive  than  the  finer  sort.  In  the 
government  buke-housca  nt  Weevil  and 
Deptforil,  the  biscuits  are  preferable  to 
those  baked  by  ordinary  bakers,  owing  to 
the  ejitent  of  the  operaUons,  and  tlie  purity 
of  the  wheat-meal:  102  lbs.  of  pcrtectly 
dry  biscuits  are  procured  from  112  lbs.  of 
meal. 

BISnOPIKG.  A  cant  term  made  use  of 
among  horse-jockeys,  implying  the  practices 
employed  to  conceal  the  age  of  an  old  horse, 
or  the  ill  properties  of  a  ba<l  one.    (See  AoB 

OF  HoBSKS.) 

BISIIOI'S  WEED.  (AmmimijM.)  The 
common  bishop's  weed  grows  by  hedge  sides, 
and  tlowers  in  June  aud  July,  ni^uing  its 
seeth!   iu  August.     It  somewhat  resembles 
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parsley   when   in  (lower.     It   grows 

two  feet  high,  the  stalk  being  linn,  round, 

and  striated.    The  (lowera  are  white  ana 


BISON. 

small,  and  stand  in  large  tufts  at  the  top 
of  the  stalks.  Each  tlower  is  succwded  by 
two  6('od!>,  which  lire  wiiriii  and  aromatic, 
tliercforc  easily  discovered  by  their  taste. 

UISOX.  The  bufliUo  or  bonasus  of 
America. 

BISSLINGS.  A  provincial  wonl  niiplic<! 
like  Westings,  to  the  first  milk  of  the  iiuwty- 
calved  cow.     (See  Bbkstisos.) 

niSTORT,GUE.\T,or  SNAKEWEED. 
(Pnli/gOHitm  Bistorta.)  Bistort  loves  shady 
and  moist  places,  Init  grows  freely  in  our 
fertile  meadows  and  pastures,  flowering  in 
Jfay  anil  June.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  high.  Itjs  leaves  are  broad  and 
lianilsonie,  and  the  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of 
the  stalks  of  a  bright  red  colour.  A  number 
of  large  and  beautiful  lorvg  broad  leaves 
spring  from  the  root,  of  a  fine  gi'oen,  stand- 
ing upi>n  round,  ert-ct  stems.  The  spike  or 
ear  of  the  flowers  is  long  and  thick.  The 
root  is  creeping,  thick,  and  contorted,  rather 
bl.tckish  outside,  but  red  within.  The  root 
is  medicinal,  being  a  good  and  powerful  as- 
tringent. Held  in  the  mouth  for  some 
minutes  repeatedly,  it  strengthens  the  gums 
anil  fastens  the  teeth.  It  is  useful  in 
diarrhtca. 

The  Alpine  Bitlort  {P.  tiviparum)  Li 
another  species,  having  the  same  astringent 
projK'rtii-s  in  the  root.  It  is  found  in  pas- 
tures, or  moist  fissures  of  ro<k  in  alpine 
situations.  Like  the  hist  in  habit,  but  much 
smaller,  and  efsentially  distinct.  The  s-tem 
is  from  3  to  6  inches  high.  Flowers  stalked, 
piJe  red.     (SmitJit  Eng.  Fliir.  ii.  237.J 

BITCH.     See  Dou. 

BITE.  (Sax.  brt:»n.  Sued,  iito.)  In  far- 
riery, a  kind  of  wound  mostly  inflicteil  by 
one  aninud  biting  anotlier.  'Ilie  si-paration 
of  the  fleshy  parts  thus  produced  is,  in 
pmeral,  to  be  consiilered  and  manage<l  as  a 
lacerated  wound  ;  since  the  teeth,  though 
more  or  loss  capable  of  incision,  are  not 
adaoted  to  jiroducc  such  a  wound  as  can 
readily  Ije  united  by  what  is  termtvl  the  first 
intention.  The  proper  treatment  consists 
in  approximating  the  sides  of  the  wound, 
and  confining  them  moderately  with  ad- 
hesive plaster,  or  by  a  bandage,  or  by  both, 
but  not  by  ligature  until  the  sore  Ix-glns  to 
discharge  ;  after  which  it  shoulil  be  dre.ss<?il 
daily  with  any  simjile  ointment  spread  on 
tow. 

Where  the  bite  is  of  the  venomous  kind, 
as  from  the  vi(»"r,  the  wound  must  be  well 
wiishi'd  to  remove  the  poison,  and  then 
treali'd  as  ul)Ove;  when  it  has  l>e<Mi  inflicted 
by  a  hydrophobic  animni,  a  niiul  dog,  liir  ex- 
ample, the  only  jafe  mode  is  immeilialcly 
l<>  cxtirfjale  all  the  i)arts  that  may  have 
{■nmn    in   contwt   with   the   |K)i>uin.      (.See 

IlTUROrilODU.) 
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BirrERN. 

UlTKil,  a  provincial  term  applie 
black-cap  bird.     (See  Bi.*cil-c*l".) 

B 1 ITK  K  N .     (  Lat.  Anieu  »telLiri»  ; 
buitiur ;     Itid.     bitlore,    sometimes    wnO 
bitbmr.)     Of  this  genus   of  birds   Vi 
describes  three  kiiiiLs  the  little  bittern,! 
comnioii  bittern,  and  the  Amerii-an  bilt 
The  little  bittern  is  a  summer  visiter  tot 
country.     It  inhabits  marshes  by  the  sideil 
rivers,  plantations  of  osiers,  anil  other  i 
.Mluations,  in  which  reeds  and  uptatir  I 
bilge  grow  luxuriantly.  It  fi-xtU  ujkju  i' 
of  lisli,  frogs,  and  other  small  repw" 
liisca,  and  insects.  The  nest  is  fonn 
leaves  and  bits  of  grass,  attached  tot 
reeds ;  eggs  four  or  five,  one  inch  ini 
by  one  inch  and  half  a  line  in  breadll^S 
uniform  dull  white ;  whole  length  of  I 
about   thirteen    inches.      Colour   of 
bird, — bciik,  lore,  and  iride<  yellow  ;  Uipl 
head,  occiput,  shoulders,  wing  primarinM 
tail  feathers  of  a  shining  bluish  black  ; 
coverts,  breast,  belly,  liiiglus  and  side  of  n 
bulT-colourefl ;  legs,  toea  and  daws  ( 
yellow. 

The   eomvum  hilirm  was    formerly 
freipiently  met  with   in   this  coimtry, 
since   extensive   marshes   and  waste 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Rod  1 
haunts  disturbed,  this  bird  now  rai-ol*| 
in  the  British  islands.     The  bittern  1 
licld  in  some   estimation   as   an 
food  for  the  table  :  the  flesh  is 
serable   that  of  the  leveret  in 
taste,  with  some  of  the  flavour  of  i 
The  nest  is  composed  of  sticks, 
placed  on  the  ground  near  the  WBt< 
among  the  thick(>st  herbage ;  eggs  4 1 
an  uniform  pale  brown,  same  shap«| 
ends ;  2  inches  2  lines  in  length 
6  lines  iu  breadth.     In  choice  of 
particular,  feeding  on  small  mummoli^l 
ti.<bes,  warty  lizards,  and  frogs,  &c, 
are   usually   swallowed   whole.     C-oloiir,f 
iK-ok   greenish-yellow ;    h"-"    ■ 
yellow;  topof  head  black.  i 
green;  all  upper  surfaced 
ish  bulT,  irregularly  m.arked  with  lUai-k 
dark  reddish  brown;   checlfs,  side  of  i 
and  under  surface  of  IkxIv,  bulf;  U?^ 
It-ct  grass-green;    claws  riale  Imrti  cofc 
Whole  length  of  on  adult  l>ird  from  28  tol 
inches. 

Tlic  Ameriean  bittem  a  not  oftag 
with  in  this  countnr.  Nest  in  swBmpii 
long  grass  ;  eggs  four,  cinereous  | 
inclies  in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  I 
broadly  oval  shape,  pointed  at  tho  I 
end.  rood,  fish,  frogN  &c. ;  biiak  \  ' 
yellow  ;  lore  green  ;  irides  yellow  ( 
of  head  bniwn  tinge<l  with  ml ;  rhiB 
front  of  neck  mixture  of  while,  buH 
dark  brown  in  strvok*;  breast  hmI 


BITTER  rniNCIPLE. 

T;  lep  «nd  toes  pvenisli  brown.     (  Yar- 
't  Bnt.  Bird*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40U — 484.) 
IITTEK  PKLXCll'LE.     This  tcnn  has 
D  appliFil  to  certain  products  of  tlie  ac- 
of  nitric  aciU  upKin  animal  and  vegetable 
tenof  u>  iatciuelr  bitter  titsle.  (lirande't 
t.  of  Sdface.)     The  most  iinportaut  of 
f  J*ot$  cultivated  with  lu  for  tnvir  bitter 
iciple  are  the  hop,  the  conuuou  brooin, 
;««rt,  groaxid  ivy.  tnarsh  trefoil  or  buck- 
m  and    the   gentian    family   of  plants. 
Moa,  the  wood  of  a  tree,  h  also  a  very 
■a  hitter,  mnd  'm  used  in  me<licine,  an<l 
trfadoelT  in  the  brewing  of  beer.     The 
i  tttmhmttiooa  of  the  bitter  jirinciple 
I  !b  medieine  are  narcotic,  aromatic,  &s- 
|«nt,  arcid,  and  purj;ative  bitters.  [Lowe's 
ofAr.  («).  371— 373.) 
lITTEBij.   A  spirituoiw  liquor  iu  which 
a  iierba  or  roots  are  steeped.     An  es- 
iTc  habit  of  taking  bitters  may  tiiuiUy 
re  detrimeoUil  to  the  stomach,  by  ovcr- 
Dt,  or  by  inducing  a  kind  of  artificial 
tfbr  food  in  greater  quantity  thou  is 

'  iiiiral  healta. 

KT,        or       WOODY 

.>.-...       [Solaman   dulcatiiara.) 
b«U  plant  love»  moi^t  placos,  therefore 
m  MNil  6«ely  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
•rifitciea,  rivers,  and  damp  situations.   It 
•a*  in  Jttne   and  July,  and  ripens  its 
cnataAa^uit,  which  are  of  a  red  euUmr, 
ej,  fakto,  and  poisonous.    Its  flowers  are 
tkgat  purple,  with  yellow  threads  in 
it  Uwldh',  atid  the  bexnes  are  oval  or  ob- 
4  »  lAape.     The  stalks  arc  shrubby,  and 
k  w!mb  aupported,  to  ten  feet  in  lengtli ; 
a  falmrii   colour,  and   when   bruised  or 
ikm  htm  an  odour  not  very  fragrant  or 
inUe,  Hvouriug  of  rotten  eggs.     A  de- 
itioD  of  ita  wood,  and  the  young  shoots 
pri.  i>  a  raluable  medicine,  but  not   to 
tcifled  with.    (Eng.  Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 
BnTEBWOUT.  The  old  Euglbh  name 
'  the  ydlow  gentian.     See  Gestian. 
BIXA.    S«e  AsNoTTA. 
BLACK.     (Sax.)     A  common  colour  in 
Mtb    Ilonc*  of  this  colour  arc  most  cs- 
ued  when  they  are  of  u  sliining  jet  black, 
Iwril  marked,  without  having  white  on 
Vlen.     The  EnglL>b  blacA  horses  have 
imutf  morv  whiu-  about  llieni  than  the 
jikkicMt  of  other  countries.     Those  Qiat 
{like  most  of  the  brown  are  said  to  be 
Utiwn^  ■!  in  rfinititnliirn  ;  for  the  English 
idk  cart  borwH  are  found  not  to  be  so 

am*   l1lt>}i:A«^   iir-  rhf'TlilllS. 
.\  lltAMnLK. 

M«.^  >ee  UianwKEU. 

SL*.  1  his  is  a  si)ecies  of  bird 

Kftr      k,  that  but  little  need  be 

I  of  ib  ltal>ils  or  its  haunts.     Numbers 
in  Uu»  eoautrv  every  season,  and 

sots 


those  thus  rejired,  it  is  believed,  do  not  mi- 
grate. Its  food  vui-ies  considerably  with  the 
season.  In  spring  and  early  sunmier,  lar\a: 
of  insects,  worms,  and  snails ;  as  the  season 
advances,  fruit  of  various  sorts.  When  the 
enonnous  uiunber  of  insects  and  their  larvie, 
with  the  abuLilance  of  snails  and  slugs,  all 
injurious  to  vegetation,  be  dulv  considered, 
it  may  fairly  l)e  doubtc<l  whether  the  value 
of  the  fruit  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  ser- 
vices pert'ormed.  Nest,  of  coarse  roots  and 
strong  bents  of  grass,  plastered  with  dirt, 
and  lined  with  liner  grass.  Eggs,  four  or 
five,  light,  a|>ccl;led  with  |iale  reddish  brown, 
occiisioually  uniform  blue  without  any  S]>ots, 
one  inch  two  lines  long,  ten  lines  broad, 
length  of  bird  aliout  ten  inches  :  beak  and 
edges  of  eyelids  in  adult  male,  gaml)<)ge  yel- 
low ;  whole  (ilumage  black,  under  surface, 
of  wings  shining  grevish  black  ;  k-gs,  toes, 
iiiid  claws,  brownish  black.  (Varreut  Jirii. 
Bir(h,  vol.  i.  p.  202.) 

CLACK  CANKER.  A  disease  in  turnip 
and  other  crops,  produced  by  u  species  of 
cutcTjiillar.     (See  1Jo>b  Dubt.) 

IJLACK-CAl^  (Sylvia  AtricapUla.)  Tliis 
bird  is  a  true  sylvan  warbler,  visiting  this 
country  from  the  south  and  east  everv  spring, 
arriving  about  the  middle  of  April,  some- 
times rather  eai-lier,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  season,  but  never,  according  to  ilr. 
Selby,  till  the  larch  trees  are  visibly  green; 
and  it  leaves  us  agiuu,  with  an  occusicmol 
execution,  in  September.     Like   the  night- 
itigule,  the  males  of  this  species,  which  are 
readily    distinguishable  by  their  jet  black 
head,  arrive  some  days  before  the  females, 
and  tlieir  song  soon  betrays   their  retreat. 
They  are  inferior  only  to  the  nightingale  in 
the  iiuality  of  their  song.    The  nest  is  usually 
tixeii  on  a  bush  two  or  three  feet  from  tlie 
ground,  constructed  of  bents  and  dried  her- 
bage lined  with  fibrous  roots  mL\ed  with 
hair.     Eggs,  generally    five,   nine   lines    in 
length  by  seven  lines  in  br(?u<lth,  of  a  pale 
greenish  white,   matted   with   light   brown 
and  ash  colour,  a  few  spots  and  streaks  of 
dark    brown.     Food,   berries,   insects,   and 
fruit,  particularly  raspberries  and  red  cur- 
rants.    In  ailuk  male,  beak  is  a  dark  horn 
colour ;  iridcs  dork  brown ;  all  upper  piirt 
of  head  above  the  eyes  jet  black ;  najie  of 
neck,  chin,  throat,  and   breast,  ash    grey ; 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  a.ih  brown  ;  belly  and 
under   wing-coverts  white ;   legs  and   toes 
lead    colour;    claws    brown;    length    five 
inches  and  three  quarters.     The  tcinale  is 
larger  than  the  miUe,  measuring  sL\  inches 
and  one  ([uarler  ;  top  of  the  head  chestnut ; 
other  parts  of  pluinBge  more  tinged  with 
brown  than  that  of  male.     (YarreWs  JiriL 
BirtU,  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  The  term  "  black-ca^)." 
I  is  generally  applied  aud  underslwoA  to  «t- 
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BLACK  COCK. 

niiy  this  warbler ;  but  it  is  also  occAsionallv 
given  to  the  great  titmouse  (Pariu  fringil- 
utgo)  ;  the  marsh  titmouiic  (Pnraa  palustris)  ; 
the  blnck-hemktl  buntin<£  (Etnberizn  Schiv- 
vieulta)  \  the  stone  rhat  ( Hiihetra  Huhecula) ; 
and  even  to  the  bhick-headed  gull.  {Brajtdc's 
Diet,  of  Srience.) 

BLACK  CAITLE.     See  Cattlb. 

BLACK  t'OClv.  {Tetnio  Titric.)  The 
nnme  oj"  a  native  sfjccic.s  of  p-onse,  whieh 
iiiUabita  in  aiuall  numbers  a  few  particularly 
«il(l  Kicalities  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  but  is  much  more  nume- 
rous in  the  north;  and  fromXortiiumberhind, 
ihriingliout  the  greater  port  of  Scotland,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  where  well 
woode<i  and  mountainous  districts  aflbrit 
Bhcltor  anil  winter  fiKwl.  Nest  on  the  ground, 
uiider  shelter  of  sftnie  low  thick  bush  ;  eggs 
six  to  eight,  yellowish-white,  spotleii  with 
orange  brown,  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
inch  five  lines  in  breadth.  Pood ;  in  sumuier, 
seeds,  the  tender  gltoots  of  heath,  leaves,  and 
some  insects.  In  autumn,  hemes  of  various 
sortA,  and  the  loose  grain  to  tie  found  in 
com  fields  and  stubbles.  Adult  male,  co- 
lour, beak  black  ;  irides,  dark  !)rown  ;  semi- 
lunar patch  of  naked  skin  over  the  eye, 
bright  scarlet ;  head,  neck,  buck,  breast-belt, 
rum|i,  tail,  and  wing  coverts,  black ;  vent, 
thighs,  and  legs,  mixed  black  and  white ; 
toes  and  claws  blackish  brown.  Whole 
length,  22  luches.  Female,  usually  cjdled 
ttie  grey  hen,  has  the  beak  brown,  irides 
hazel,  geiu'ral  colour  of  the  j)luniage  pale 
chestnut  brown,  liarrefl  and  IVeckled  with 
blm^k.  Length,  17  to  18  inches.  Several 
instances  have  o<'curred  of  hybrids  between 
the  pheasant  and  blaek  grouse.  (^Yarreltt 
Brit.  Binhi,  vol.  ii.  n.  304.) 

BLACK  COLicn  GRASS.  A  provin- 
cial name  Hir  the  mar<h  bent  grass,  or  Agrot- 
tit  alba.     (See  Ar.BosTis.) 

BLACK  D<JLl*mX.  A  term  appUed 
to  a  small  insect  which  is  frequently  very 
destructive  to  l>ean,  turuij),  ami  some  other 
green  crops. 

BLACK  FLY.  An  in-sect  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  very  injurious  to  turnips  in  their  early 
stage.  (See  Flt.)  For  angling,  the  early 
small  black  fly  and  black  gnat  (Culex  ren- 
tant)  are  artificially  ijnitated  for  use  in  the 
month  of  March. 

BLACK-HEADED  BUNTING,  or 
UEED  BUNTING.  Tliis  bird  is  u  well 
known  inhabit^mt  of  marsliy  places,  the  sides 
of  lakes  and  large  jionds  Imnks  of  rivers  or 
c«nals,  rush-grown  water,  meadows,  and 
lieds  of  osiers,  ami  though  local  from  the 
IMirtiality  the  binl  exhibits  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  it  is  not  a  rare  siK-cies  in 
situations  which  accord  with  iu  habits,  and 
it  remains  in  this  country  tliroughout  the 
S06 
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BLACK  REDSTi 

year.  Tlic  contrast  afforded 
liead  of  this  bird  as  opposed 
collar  on  the  neck,  and  the  ' 
of  tlie  bu<'k,  give  it  an  agreeiible  I 
apfteixronce  ;  and  it  is  acconlingW  ■ 
ite  with  many.  Nest  gencnuly 
ground  among  coarse  long  grMS  or 
composed  of  moss  with  coarse  gm 
with  finer  grass  and  hairs.  Eggs 
)  five,  pale  purple  brown,  streakeil  will 
I  brown  ;  length  nine  lines  and  u  halfb 
lines  iu  breadth.  Food  ;  gntin,  seed*, 
and  their  larvir.  ^Lde  bird,  beal 
brown  ;  irides,  hazel ;  head,  chceksi, 
coverts,  velvet  black,  bounded  by 
of  white,  which  descends  to  the  brean 
an<l  throat,  block ;  sides  of  the  chea 
each  wing,  breast,  belly,  and  under 
verts,  while ;  legs,  toes,  and  cbiws, 
whole  length  six  inches.  The  femai 
ther  smaller  tliunt  he  male  ;  hca4l  a 
coverts  reddish  brown,  varied  with  i 
shade;  under  surface  of  the  bod 
clouded  with  brown  than  in  the  mil 
and  toes  pidc  browu.  (  YarreU't  j 
vol.  i.  p.  438.) 

BLACKLEGS.  A provii 
in  some  ))laces  to  a  disease  froqv 
calves  and  sheep.  In  StAffordthil 
cidled  the  toood  eviL  It  is  a  blood 
tinous  humour,  settling  in  their  U 
often  in  the  neck  lietween  the  skin  i 
flesh,  midcing  them  carry  their  necki 

BLACK  MUZZLE.'   See 
EASKS  or. 

BLACK-NEBBED  CROW 
cial  term  ai)plied  to  the  carrioo 

CEf)W.) 

BLACK  OATS.  A  species  of  c«i 
cultivated  in  some  jiarts  of  Eiiglanii 
oats  of  this  habit  have  the  «'ftrului  v«l 
are  awne<l,  and  the  seeds  arc  small, 
are  rather  an  interior  class  of  oals,  ' 
hardy  and  rifien  early,  and  it  is  thisp 
which  .suits  them  for  cultivatii^  in  <l 
elevated  climates.  {Prof.  Lov.  J 
p.  256.)     (See  Oats.) 

BLACK  REDSTART.  This  bil 
once  lUstingui.^hed  from  llie  well  kiM 
common  re<li>tart,  by  being  sooty  bl 
the  breast  and  belly,  where  the  odi 
re<hlish  brown.  Its  manners  and  boi 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  i 
but  it  preli-rs  stony  place*,  and  i 
on  the  plains.  Its  food  consist 
insects  in  their  various  stagoa,  ^ 
fruits  and  berries.  It  inokei  it 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  when  it  froif 
or  villages,  it  chooses  holes  in  ' 
houses,  and  sometimes  the  ele 
churches.  Most  formal  of^ 
hair :  eggs  five  or  six,  ten  linM  j 
seven  in  breadth ;  white,  smootli*  < 
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BLACK  TAIL. 

t  male  beak  hlwlc ;  irides  Hack  hh 
\\op  of  head,  neck,  and  back  dark 
p«y;  wing-coTcrfs  grvvi.ih  blark; 
lad  tail-coverts  chestnut ;  rheeka, 
breast,  and  aides,  dark  sooty  grey, 
tg  riate  grev  on  the  beily ;  legs,  toes, 
A  black.  UTiiilo  len^rili  of  bind  five 
tod  three  quarters.  (  Yarrelti  Brit. 
hoi.  L  p.  -241.) 
CK  TAIL.     (Perca  cnrmuL,  Linn.) 

of  perch,  \>j  some  eiJled  ruffs,  or 

It  t*  known  a.s  the  sub-olivooeous 
^nekled  with  bla^^k,  with  fifteen 
I  ike  dor»a]  11m.  It  is  alxiut  the  size 
iBBAw,  and  found  in  shoals  in  the 

■ad  other  tributary  rivers.     Bait, 

■w,  or  ^)nnil  bitit.     RutTs  form  a 

lie  trt-it,  broiled  in  buttered  pnper. 

Jtur.  5;wri*,  I).  1071.) 

.        iORN,  or  SLOE.     (Pntmut 

i     Thu  rigid  bushy  shrub  is  well 

griming  commonly  in  hedges  and 
.  It  is  frequently  used  in  making 
•apet-ially  in  exposed  situations.  But 
;  re^oned  so  gt>od  for  this  purpose  j 
■Ule  thorn,  because  it  is  apt  to  run 
to  the  groond,  and  is  not  so  certain 
ng:  however,  when  cut,  the  bushes 
'A  Ae  best,  and  most  lasting  of  any 
'i  haigea,  or  to  mend  gaps :  cattle  arc 
|il  to  crop  fences  of  this  kind  as  those 
nkite  thorn. 

frnh  is  well  known  In  the  country, 
m  ita  acid,  astringent,  and  very  aus- 
jiaar,  it  is  not  eatable  except  when 
wiled  with  a  large  proportion  of 
it  is  then  not  good.  The  juice, 
over  a  slow  fire,  is  a  8ub- 
Hir  the  Egyptian  acacia,  or  Indian 
lb  In  some  form  or  other  this  juice 
1  ID  adulterating  |K)rt  wine.  The 
iliO  are  reckoned  among  the  adul- 
snhstitutes  for  tea  in  England.  A 
{■tilled  from  the  blossoms  of  the  sloe 
^be  used  medicinally  in  Switzerland 

joiec  of  aloes  checks  purgings  when 
■mmadon  is  present.  {SviitAt  Etig. 
ol  ii.  p.  .'«7.) 

iCK  TWnX^n.  {Af^rottu  alba.)  A 
■reed  of  the  ;ub-aqu:ilic  marsh-bent 
■  choke;  up  drains  and  underwood, 
nabea  even  in  extremely  dry  situa- 
leving  very  injurious  to  many  crops. 
■o  known  under  the  name  of  blark 
Dsd  Uaek  vrack.  (See  Maasu  Bknt 

) 

kCK  WASH.    A  lotion  composed  of 

1  aod  lime  water. 

iCK  WATER.     See  Sheep,  Dis- 

nr- 

LDDER.  (Sax.    blat^pr,     Dutcli, 

TIm  vmcus  or  bog  destined  for 


BLADDER-SENNA. 

the  temporary  reception  of  die   urine  in 
animals. 

BLADDER-FERN.  (Cj/tlea.)  These 
ferns,  of  which  Smith  enumerates  four  spe- 
cies, arc  all  perennials,  and  are  found  for 
the  most  part  abundantly  on  wet,  shady 
rocks,  on  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  and  iu 
mountainous  woods,  or  other  elevated  posi- 
tions. TTiey  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  and  as  they  will  be  treated  of 
more  fully  under  the  head  Perns,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  Betting  out  the  known 
»[)ecies  of  blathler  ferns.  Tliey  arc,  1 .  bril  tie 
bladder  fern  (Cyslea /rafrilU) ;  :i.  toothed 
bladder  fern  {C.ilentata);  3.  deep  cut  moun- 
tain bladder  fern  (C.  angunlala)  ;  4.  lat'in- 
iate<l  bladder  fern  (C.  regia).  (Smith'ii 
Erifr.  Flor  vol.  iv.  pj).  297—304.) 

BLADDER-NLT.  (Sta/.ht/lea  pin- 
naUi.)  The  common  bladder  nut  is  a  smootli, 
branching,  hardy,  indigenous  shrub,  which 
grows  from  fifteon  to  twenty  feet  high,  with 
foliage  resembling  some  kmd  of  ash,  and 
throwing  up  many  suckers.  It  blows  pale 
greenish  yellow,  or  sometimes  white  flower ; 
IxJI-ijhaped,  pendulous ;  ijiodorous  from 
May  to  July ;  seeds  pale  brown,  appearing 
as  if  vamiehed.  It  thrives  in  any  situation 
and  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  suckers. 
Ilaller  says,  chihlren  eat  the  kernels ;  but,  i 
according  to  Gerar<ie,  their  first  sweetness 
is  succeeded  by  a  nauseous  taste,  and  an 
emetic  effect.  Smgularity  rather  ihim  beauty 
procures  this  plant  a  place  in  gardens. 
{Smith's  Engl.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

The  thi-ee-leaved  bladder  not  (Sluphylea 
trifolia)  is  equally  hardy,  but  does  not  grow 
so  high  ;  it  blows  a  white  flower  in  ^lay  and 
June.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  I*ropa- 
gate  by  suckers. 

BLADDER-SENNA.  {Cotutea  arbo- 
retcetis.')  A  shrub  from  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It  grows  from  ten 
to  fii\cen  feet  high,  blowing  its  yellow  flowers 
through  the  whole  summer.  The  flowers 
and  fruit  apjiear  at  the  same  time,  which 
has  a  curious  effect.  It  loves  a  chalky  soil. 
It  apjiears  from  Turner's  Herbal,  that  this 
plant  was  common  in  his  time  (1568).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  was  used  in 
ancient  limes  to  fatten  sheep. 

Oriental  bladder-tmna,  or  Pocock'a  blad- 
der-senna (Colutea  cnientn),  blows  dark  red 
flowers  marked  with  yellow  in  June  and 
July,  and  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

'rlic  tcarlet-Jtowered  hlaihler-ienna  (Co- 
lutea frulenceru)  is  a  hardy  African  shrub, 
growing  four  feet  high,  and  blooms  in  July. 
The  three  varieties  love  ebalk,  and  arc  pro- 
pagated by  layers;  but  thoM!  raised  from 
suckers  are  never  so  fine  as  thoste  prodiiced 
from  seed.  If  raised  from  seed,  sow  it  ui  a 
rich  soil  in  a  Bhady  place,  and  plftt^l  Acm  0^4 
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BLADDERWORT. 

the  following  spring.  Piirkin.'ton  tells  us, 
that  the  leaves  of  bliulder  senim  are  a  vio- 
lent purgative ;  but  later  writ<.Ts  lUfirui,  tliat 
they  Jo  not  answer  the  purposes  of  senna. 
The  «eed8  in  the  quuiitity  of  ii  druthm  or 
two  osteite  vomiting.  {Phillipis  Sylv.  Flor. 
vol.  i.  p.  138.) 

IJLADUERWORT,  or  HOODED 
MILl'OIL.  (Utriailnria.)  Aquatic  |>e- 
renniiU  herbs,  Hoatiug  by  means  of  bliwlilers 
attuobeil  to  thin  stems  or  leaves,  which 
latter  are  finely  divided.  The  yellow  flowers 
nre  raiseil  on  u  central  .stalk  above  the  water. 
They  are  limnd  wild  in  ditches,  deep  stoud- 
ini^  |XK)ls,  and  spongy  bogs,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  There  are  three  species,  tJio 
greater  bhulderwort,  intermediate  bladder- 
wiirt,  and  the  lesser  bladdeiTTort.  {Smith' a 
Eni;l  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  29.) 

ni.ADE.  (Sax.  hlocb,  bitb;  Fr.  blfd; 
Low  Lut.  liladiu.)  The  spire  of  grass  be- 
fore it  grows  to  seed ;  the  green  shoots  of 
corn  winch  rife  from  the  seed.     (Tixlii.} 

RL.ADE-UONE.  In  Airrlerj-,  the  poj.u- 
liU-  name  for  Uie  shoulder-blade  (jieapiila)  of 
an  uuinial. 

ULAIX.  (Sax.  bl«>scne;  Dutch,  hleyue, 
froiu  the  Iceland,  hlhm,  a  ])ustule.)  In 
fun-icry,  inlliniunaliou  of  the  tongue,  a  dis- 
ease in  eultle,  which  l're(juen(Iy  nuects  thetn 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  or  l>cgiiining  of 
limiuier.  The  disejise  (says  Clater)  is 
neitlicr  so  fnxjuent  nor  so  fulfil  in  the  horse 
M  it  is  in  cattle;  but  it  does  sometuues 
occur,  and  the  nature  of  it  is  frequently 
misundersfooil.  The  horse  will  refuse  his 
food,  hang  his  head,  ami  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ropy  fluid  will  1m;  disduu^ed 
ir'im  the  muulh.  On  examining  the  mouth, 
the  tongue  will  he  found  considerably  en- 
larged, and,  miming  along  the  side  of  it, 
there  will  be  a  redilish  or  darkish  purple 
bladiler,  and  which  sometimes  pnitudes 
lietween  the  teetli.  The  neighbouring  sali- 
vary glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  (liBchargc 
of  saliva  is  very  great,  while  the  soreness  of 
the  swelled  ami  blistered  part  causes  the 
horse  obstinately  to  n"sist  every  motion  of 
the  jaws.  The  cure  is  very  simple :  the 
bliKlder  must  be  deeply  lanced  from  end  to 
end :  there  will  not  be  any  great  flow  of 
bhKHl.  This  will  relieve  or  cure  the  horse 
iu  twenty-four  hours.  If  he  can  be  spared 
from  his  work,  a  dose  of  physic  will  remove 
the  stomach  affection  ana  any  slight  degree 
of  fever  that  might  have  existed.  If  the 
(liBCOse  is  neglected,  tlie  swelling  will  at 
lengih  burst,  and  corroiling  ulcers  will  eat 
di.s'ply  into  the  tongue,  and  prove  very 
dilhcull  to  heal.  (CUtert  Furriery,  p.  (i4.') 
_  H|-AKE.  (Teut.  hlecclc,  pale)  .\  iiro- 
viiicial  term  sometiim-s  applied  to  the  colour 
which  lia«  a  yellow  simUar  to  bec'«  wax. 
2011 


BLEEDING. 

BLANKET  PE^VR.  A  kin.l  4 
soin«>times  written  blunquet.     (Sec  P{ 

BL.^ST.  A  vegetable  disease,  thl 
us  blight.  In  farriery,  it  is  also  a 
name  for  any  cireum.4cribe«l  ewellini 
llamination  in  the  body  of  an  ""'""V 
Mu.nEw.) 

BLASTING  OF  STONES.  ThI 
ation  of  tearing  asunder  l^rwe  it4 
rocks,  which  are  in  the  way  of  the  | 
or  other  instruiuent.<  employed  iu  faj 
up  ground,  by  means  of  gunjx)wder, 
ot  woihI,  the  roots  of  Uve^  and  ott 
struetions,  lu-e  removed  by  the  sonM 
In  stone  (juurries,  blasting  in  a  MJ 
business.  Perhaps  one  of  the  grfU 
most  successful  blasts  ever  effecteji 
Cruigleilh  (juarry,  Scotland,  on  (be  i 
October,  1834,  'when,  by  500  Ibi.^ 
Henry  Bridge's  double-strong  bhurtifl 
der,  a  mass  of  upwimls  of  '20,000j 
solid  rock  was  displaced.  (Quart.M 
Agr.  vol.  V.  p.  463.) 

BL.\Y.  (Cyprimu  oUmmuM.) 
vulgiu-  nauie  for  the  small  white  rtt 
the  bleak,  nrojierly  the  silvery  carp] 
also  tlie  blea,  or  bley,  and  whiting 
fish  (says  Mr.  Daniel)  is  ever  in  I 
and  is  by  some  tenned  the  frvsh-watd 
it  is  frequently  gubstitutetl  for  the  a 
The  bleak  is  seldom  more  than  auq 
Icuig,  head  siuull,  skull  Ironspara 
silvery,  Ixxly  slender,  greatly  coflt 
sidewav.s  back  green,  siiles  and  beUr 
found  in  idiuost  every  river  in  the  Li 
'lliev  Ki>awii  early  in  the  spriug.  4 
for  bleak  is  practised  Ixith  by  floatJ 
and  whipping.  Block  gnat 
house-flv  are  good  baita.  (." 
liur.  Sportii,  p.  1044.) 

BL.\ZE.    A  white  mark  or 
face  of  a  horse- 

BLEA.     A  provincial  word 
dusky  blue  or  lead  colour. 

BLEA-BERRY.  One  of  ll.e  n« 
the   bilberry    ( I 'accinium   mi/rtiUiu)) 

WnOBTLEBERBT. 

BLEA  FISH  and  BLEiUJ.    TV 
water  sprat,  or  silvery  carp.     (Sea  ] 

BLEB,  or  BLOB.     A  proriiMil 
for  a  blister  or  bubble. 

BLEE.     (Sax.  bleo.)    A   Ofiuttt, 
for  colour  or  complexion. 

BLEEDING.  (Sax.  bltfcan.)  An 
tion  freipicntly  nccossary  in  tbo  dl 
of  different  kinds  of  cattle,  part^ 
horses.  Such  horses  an  ctond  muck 
stable,  oud  are  full-fe<l,  retjoir*  H 
more  than  those  which  ore  in  ronaM 
ercise ;  but  especially  when  tkeir  n 
heavy  and  dull,  or  red  and  inflame 
when  they  look  yellow,  and  the  bar^ 
flamed  in  kls  fi|)8   uud  tltc  inaide 
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I  be  seems  hotter  than  u«nal, 
hia  IiBy.      These   indic^tionK 
that  bleolinp  is  rt'quir<-<l, 
I  lovcring  of  the  dii't.     The 
season  for  bleeding 
bleeding,  without  Jta 
licatod,  lihould  never  be 
,  it  19  often  necessary 
It  fewm,  always  duKwinff  the  oool 
;  for  the  operatidn,  and  keep- 
thc  remaining  jiart  of  tlic 
Scr«  lilced  horvcs  three  or 
,  or  even  ol\cner,  by  way 
ing  only   a   very  sniull 
»»  a  pint  or  a  pint  and 
however,  thi*  incouveui- 
bleoding,  that  it  grows 
rhli'h,  in  some  caxcs,  caiinot 
off  without  hazard ;  and, 
!  weak  from  freijuent 

In  fairiery,  any  kind  of 

I  a  horse,  or  other  nnimal. 

lii«y  consist  of  broken  knees, 

I  Uie  cutting  places,  ni.'illenders 

eked  het^'Is  false  quarters, 

nees  which  ilo  not  occa- 

I  wind-galls  and  l>og-S]>a- 

"1  to  any  great  degree. 

I  knots  on  the  outside  of 

internally,   are   termed 

TG8.     A  provincial  word  np- 
nxiiil  <'r(in.«.  ituch  as  peas  and  beans 

■  ^  In  farriery,  the  name 
■Mti<--r  iniident  to  neat  or  black 
mhich  ilie  liver  is  afiect«d. 
BT.  The  general  name  for  various 
«<c«tTcil  by,  and  diseases  incident 
(<  iilants,  &c.    Sec  MiL- 

■T  r. 

"'.N-.  In  farriery,  0  disease 
liorses,  which  is  commonly 
of  cataract,  and  goneriilly 

-S.     A  deprivation  or  want 
rom  various  causes;  a 
jiient  in  horses  than  in 
ie  or  sheep. 

u$  in  hortfM  may  be  discerned  by 
cr  Mep  being  uncertain  and  un- 
dtM  they  dare  not  net  down  their 
when  they  arv.  moiinted  by 
"uin,  the  fear  of  the  spurs 
iniiiiv  moke  them  go  re.wlutcly 
!r,  so  that  Uieir  bliiulness  can 
"I  Another  mark  by 
f  IfMt  their  sight  may 
n  ihry  hear  anybody 
•Util<  k   up  iheir  cars, 

Uimi  -  itiiil  forwards  in 

r  aMBDcr. 


BLISTERING. 

I       Blindneu  in  sheep.     A  complaint   that 
sometimes  occurs   in   tlicse   animals,  from 
I  their  being  much  ez|>08cd  to  either  great 
I  danii)ness  or  long  continued  snows. 
j       BLIND  NKTTLE.     A  provincial  term 
I  for  the  wllil  hemp  plant. 
I      BLINDU'OIUI.      A   term    sometimea 
applied  to  the  slow-worm  (Anguu  fragUis). 
See  S1.0W  WoBM. 

BLINTCERS.  Expansions  of  tlio  sides 
of  the  bridle  of  a  horse,  intended  to  i)revent 
him  from  seeing  objects  on  either  side,  but 
lit  the  same  time  not  to  obstruct  bis  vision 
in  front. 

BLINKS,  WATEK,  or  WATER 
C'lIICKWEED.  (Moutea  fmdana.)  An 
annual  herb  found  in  watery  |)lttces  by  the 
sides  of  little  clean  rills,  especially  on  a 
gr.Hvelly  soil.  Root  fibrous;  herb  smoolli, 
rather  succulent ;  stem  two  or  three  inches 
high,  iniich  branched;  flowers  small  white; 
feeds  black.     (Eiigl.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

BLI.STERLNG.  (Dutch,  blayflfr.)  In 
farriery,  the  operation  of  stiniululing  the 
surface  of  some  part  of  the  lH)dy  of  iiii  ani- 
mal, by  means  ol  acrid  applications,  so  as  to 
raise  small  vesications  upon  it.  It  is  fre- 
(inently  employed  for  the  puqiose  of  remov- 
ing local  atfections  of  dilterent  kinds,  such 
as  hard  indolent  tumours. 

BLT.STER  FLY.  The  CantharU,  or 
Spanish  llv. 

HlJSTtR  LIQUID  is  compo.sed,  of  pow- 
dered olkanet  two  ounces,  and  a  gallon  of 
sjiirit  of  turj>entine ;  adding,  on  the  fourth 
clay,  a  pound  of  fiowdered  Sjianish  (lies ;  and 
nuiceraliiig  the  whole  for  a  month,  when 
the  rleai'  fluid  will  form  a  strong  liiiuid 
blister.  If  so  powerful  an  external  stimulant 
be  not  require<l,  this  li([uid  may  lie  ililiited 
with  an  ctjiial  part  of  spermaceti  oil.  (CV«- 
ter'i  Farrien/.) 

BLISTEll  OrXTMENT.  One  ounce 
of  powdered  Sjjonish  flies;  huU'uii  ounce  of 
ptrwdered  euphorbium ;  four  ounr'cs  of  lard. 
One  ounce  of  this  well  rubbed  in  is  suf- 
ficient tfl  blister  a  hoi-sc's  leg.  lluil  com- 
monly sold  by  farriers  generally  1.011  tains 
oil  oi  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  (o  make  it 
raise  the  blister  without  the  trouble  of  rub- 
bing in  the  ointment ;  and,  in  conseijuencc, 
a  blemish  is  produced. 

BLITE.     (Blihim.)     See  Goosefoot. 

BLOOD.  (Su.\.  blob;  old  French,  btoefl.) 
The  fluid  which  circul.nles  in  the  bodies  of 
all  animals.  Blood,  when  drawn  from  the 
Wxly,  and  allowed  to  rest,  speedily  separ- 
ates into  two  portions,  viz.  the  fluid,  or 
serum,  and  the  solid  clot,  crossamentum,  or 
cruor. 

These  have  been  examined  by  JI.  Ber- 
relius,  who  found  in  1000  iMirls  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  the  bullock — 


BLOOD-HOUND. 

Water    -            -            -  - 

Albumen             -            -  - 
I.iiciate  of  soda,  and   extractive 

matter             -             -  - 
Muriate  of  soda  and  potaBh 
I  and  auimal  matter 

«»         -             -             -  - 


PartJ. 

905- 
79-999 

6175 
2-556 
1-52 

.4-75 


1000 


The  clot,  or  cnior,  was  examined  by  the 
larae  chemiat :  he  found  it  to  be  composod  of — 


Colouring  matter  (/Kima/cwinr) 
Fibrin  and  albumen    - 


.  64 
-  3fi 

100 


In   the  nshts  of  the  Colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  hun  been  fouml  — 

Oxide  of  iron  ...  50" 

Siib-pliospliate  of  iron  -  -     7'S 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia      -     6* 
Lime  -  -  -  -  20- 

Carbonic  acid  and  lo«»         -  -  165 

100 

In  quftdriipods,  as  well  an  in  man,  the  bloo<l 
is  of  two  kinds,  namely  arterial  and  mima ; 
the  fonner  is  lighter,  wiinuer,  of  a  richer 
re<i  colour  lliau  the  latter,  and  affords  the 
nutriment  of  the  bfHly ;  the  latter  pos- 
sesses neither  nutritious  nor  stimulant  [iro- 
])ertie».  In  quadrupeds,  in  genend,  tlie 
tejnjH.'rature  of  the  blood  is  higher  than  io 
man.  In  tlic  sheep,  it  rang(>s  from  10*2°  (o 
10.1°;  in  man  it  is  98'  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  ci|nid  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the 
animal  system  i.s  as  esst'ntial  to  the  health  of  I 
cpiadrn|)eiU  as  of  man.  When  it  is  irre- 
gularly eireohitird,  and  more  sent  to  any 
organ  than  it  .should  share,  that  part  be- 
i-onie«  oppresseil,  ilisea»<Ml  action  is  set  up 
in  it ;  aiut  if  the  organ  l>e  a  vital  one,  life  is 
endiuigered  or  destroyed. 

mno<l  is  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit 
trees;  and,  mixed  with  earth,  forms  a  very 
jich  comijost.  (Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  ii.  i>.  ^(W.) 
HLO<1n-  FLOWER.  See  II^mantiius. 
HLOOD-IIOR.SK.  See  Horse. 
ULOOD-HOUXI).  A  hound  eelebratetl 
for  its  exquisite  scent  and  unwearii'd  |>erse- 
verancc,  quidilies  which  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  by  training  it  not  only  to  tJie 
nursuit  of  game,  but  to  the  chase'of  man. 
The  blixxl-hound  of  the  olden  bre«l  wag  a 
ilog  somewhat  ttllcr  than  our  full-sized  fox- 
hound, and  withal  stronger  in  his  buihi.  His 
colour  was  a  reddish  brown,  here  and  there 
shaded  with  darker  tintings.  His  muzzle 
onil  jnw»  were  wide,  his  ears  deep  and  (K'n- 
tlulouv  and  he  idtogether  exhibited  a  frame 
1  whii-h  grcut  strength  and  some  s|K-ed  were 
limited.  'ITiis  dog,  without  doubt,  wa«  ori- 
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ginally  tised  in  Uie  pursuit  of  1 

OS  the  bear,  wild  boar,  and  the  i 

and  is  his  scent  is  acute  in  the  extn 

strength  great,  and  his  detcrmiiuitioi 

<:iblc,aohe  must  have  been  a  valtuiht 

iiig  agent ;  but  when  hunting  besM 

siune  a  different  character,  and  the 

was  made  alVer  beasts  of  rapid  llig 

other  varieties  of  hound  were  ctj] 

a,s  the  stag-houn<l,  fox-hound,  ban 

The  bl<K>d-hound  was  held  in  high 

wilb  oiu-  ancestors;  especially  on  \ 

fines  of  England  and  Scotland,  wl 

Iwrdcrers  were  continually  preying 

herds    anil     flocks     of    tteir     net) 

(ntaine't    Enn/c.    Rural    Smrbi, 

'ilie  use  of  the  blood-hound,  in  \h 

try,  is  now  almost  e.xliiict;  be  ij  ao 

u.sed  to  truck  sheep-stoalers,  but  u  ' 

usetl  as  an  object  of  curiositv  or  ot 

The  use  which  was  maile  of  him  in 

roon  war,  in  which  the  Cuban  bloo 

was  cmiiloycd,   is  a  matter  of  hii 

recent  to  demand  particular  notice 

HLOdD-UOOT.     See  Bioouwt 

ULOOD-SHOT.     In  farrierv,  « 

term  for  llmt  red  appciirancc  whicl 

exhibits  when  inllained.    Tlio  best  tl 

is  to  bathe  the  eve  with  «  lotion  c 

of  one  drachm  of"  white  vitriol  (tu 

zinc)  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  wi 

ULOOD-Sl'AVIN"   or   BOO-8 

In  farriery,  a  swelline  of  the  vein  I 

along  the' inside  of  the  hock  of  U 

liiriiiing  a  little  soft  tumour  in  ih 

part,  often  attended  with  wenknea 

ness  of  the  hiK'k.   Clalcr  (Farrierf 

savs,  a  lilister  is  the  proper  applion 

BLOODWOKT.      (San^iaari 

demit.')      A    hardv    Amcncaa    | 

flowering   in  April.     It  love*  %  t 

tuation  and  bog  soil ;  and  may  I 

gated   by  parting   llie   root*    in  I 

autumn.      The   root  of  bloodwor 

out  a  bright  red  juice,  when  {irean 

the    Indians    paint    themselves  _» 

oiKTutes  as  an  emetic  and  nnrootic 

BLOODWOKT.     (««»•<*  aan 

Tills  is  a  beautiful  dlx^k,  growin 

many    parts   of    Englan<i,   but  in 

lately  into  gardens,  for  it*  fine  dw| 

rKMirance.     It  grows  iVoin  two  to  I 

high,  and  the  stalks  are  firm,  «JA 

and   branche<l.     The   leave*  arc 

narrow,  heart-Bliajied  at  the  baa^ 

gradually  towards  their  ]>oi»t.    8 

the  leaves  arc  a  deep  green,  onlyi 

veined  with  red ;  somelune*  they  M 

a  deep   bhxKl   colour,  which  0,y* 

lx;uutifid  appearance.    Tlie  ftow 

tenuimil    clusters,   small,    and    I 

They  blow  in  June  and  Julj,  aad 

ripens  in  August.     l"he  drioil  W 


BLOOM. 

lor  in  decoction,  is   astriogcnt; 
I  nwd  in  spitting  of  blood,  and 

or    BLOSSO.M.     A   g:fneral 

ir  the  flowers  of  pliuits  but  more 

y  of  fmit-lrves,     TLc  oflice  of  tlie 

ii  jKirtly  to  afTonl  jirotei-lion,  and 

f  i\r:iK  .ir  suppiv  nourishment  to  the 

'  ■;  of  the  plant,  for  the  per- 

Mibryo,  I'ruit,  or  seed. 

)>S<JM.     A  colour  in  horaes,  formed 

termixture  of  white  hain  withcorrel 


IT-BALL.      A  local  name  for  the 
r  the  dandolioo. 

V-FLY.  The  Iiu-ge  flesh-fly  (Mutra 
y,  which  a  artificially  imitated  for 

It  is  used  in  the  mouth  of  July. 
)A'-MIl.iC     The  millc  from  wlucb 
m  hius  lM.-fji  blown  off. 
IVN      Til  I'liTiiTv,  a  diseased  state 
mil  wcls  of  cattle,  caused 

Hul  '  ation  of  air  in  large 

(■  from  aonie  of  ibe  groeser  kinds  of 
od.    S«e  UoTEX. 

HTS.     a  provincial  term  used  to  sig- 
Miiinnn  of  beans,  &c. 
BBER.     See  Fish. 

t BELLS.  (Scilla  mitaiu.)  A  com- 
BTcn  to  a  bulbous-rooted  plant 
igaouJl  kinii,  Iroiuently  met  with 
bvi  oUlcr  places.  It»  bulb  is  >;l<i- 
rtitit,  tttd  ootttcd;  its  leavet>  linear, 
j^ykjmiig,  and  drooping  in  their 
^^^H^wen  fonn  a  cluster  on  on 
BHPnooping  in  tlie  up|>or  half; 
lloe,  pendulous  nearly  an  inch  lung, 
rted.  The  bulb  is  acrid,  but  loses  its 
f  in  drring,  in  which  rotate  it  answers 
HhBtf  fi^r  ^um-arabic  in  the  art  of 
by  '  ly  <lrie<i  iuid|)iiwdered. 

frl  (Cfiituvreu.)      'Y\m 

liriLMi  •,'>i»5  genus,  which  con- 
»yiecie9  known  as  weeils ; 
»CT,  which  is  pcoidiar  to  corn 
•■oru  lilue-botlle  (C'cntanrra 
ffruwi  amongst  com,  and  its 
careless  farming.  It  is 
nptning  its  seeds  in  autumn. 
W  kiMiwn  by  the  iiome.'i  of  knu|i- 
■tfrlltf.  cimtaunr.  com-llowcr,  and 
kle.  Tbeexpremed  juice  of  its  blue 
mixed  with  cold  alum-water, 
a*  a  water  colour  for  painting, 
nl  colour.  See  Centaubt. 
)«ieliy  «rihl  flower  has  been  intro- 
iato  OUT  gardens  for  its  elegance. 
e-lmttlc  grows  a  foot  high ;  the  stalk 
lad  white,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
%  vbiluh-grecn.  The  root  is  hard 
MM.  A  «tccDction  of  the  flowers  with 
I  Uifgttm  aflurda  a  good  writing  ink. 
I  known  among  the 


bllt;-tit. 

'  conunon  people  by  thename  of  "  woimd  herb." 
Any  reliance  on  the  styptic  properties  of  the 
Waves  might  prove  dangerous  by  losing  time, 
anil  n  conseiiucnt  waste  of  blood,  before  pro- 
per assistance  can  be  procured  in  extensive 
wounds.  Small  wounds  can  unite  without 
its  aid.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  slightly 
diuretic. 

BLL'E-BOITLE  FLY.  The  common 
fly  with  a  hirge  blue  belly,  suited  for  angling 
in  April  and  May,  for  trout,  grayling,  dace, 
and  chub.  It  is  most  fre<iuently  seen  in 
May,  and  will  in  warm  eveningn,  and  during 
warm  breezes  on  a  cloudy  day,  answer  as 
bait  for  killing  trout  and  grayling.  Dace 
and  chub,  but  particularly  dace,  wSl  take  it 
reailily  whenever  oflered,  except  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  very  bright  day. 

BLUE  BREAST.  Tlie  English  name 
for  the  pretty  bird,  whii:h,  as  Bechstcin  ob- 
serves, may  be  considered  as  the  link  between 
the  redstart  and  conmion  wagtail,  having 
strong  points  of  resemblance  to  both.  In 
England  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  (Penny 
Cyrlo.)     See  Blue-tuboatcu  WABni.ER. 

BLUE-CAP.    See  Blce-tit. 

BLUE  DUN.  (Ephemera.)  A  fly  for  fish- 
ing,  generally  useil  in  the  earliest  jmrt  of  the 
angling  season.  It  ia  the  blue  (ox  of  Taylor 
and  the  bhm  wutchel  <if  Ccttton.  It  comes 
in  e:irly  in  March,  and  continues  tlirough 
April,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of 
flies  in  which  the  blue  dun  tinge  predomi- 
nates ill  various  proportions.  In  favourable 
day^  the  blue  dun  will  kill  in  all  the  fishing 
hours,  particularly  in  April,  but  best  to- 
wards mid-duv. 

BLUE  MiLK.  Milk  that  bus  been 
^kimmell,  or  had  the  creuiii  taken  ofl".  In 
large  dairies  it  is  chiefly  used  lor  leeding  bogs. 

BLUE  STONE.  The  coininou  name  for 
bine  vitriol,  or  Kulphate  of  copper. 

BLUE-THROATED  WARBLER. 
(Phanticura  Suvciea,  Selby.)  Very  nirely 
seen  in  England,  although  di-scribed  by  Yar- 
rell  among  the  Britiuli  liinls.  Fooii,  earth- 
woniis,  insects,  and  lierries.  Nest  on  the 
gniund,  composed  of  dead  gross  and  a  little 
mos.1,  lined  with  finer  "rass.  Eggs  from  4  to 
6  in  number,  greenish  lilue,  S  lines  long,  and 
&\  in  breadtli.  The  toj)  of  head,  upper  sur- 
face of  body  and  wings,  clove  brown;  cltin, 
throat,  fore  jjart  of  neck  and  iijiper  part  of 
breast,  ultra-marine  blue,  with  u  siiot  i"  the 
centre  sometimes  pure  white,  but  in  very  old 
males  red ;  belly,  dirly  wliito  ;  legs,  toe.i,  and 
claws,  bro^vn.  i\'liole'leiig(b  of  bird  G  inches. 

BLUE-TIT.  This,  like  the  great  tit,  is 
very  gcnendly  distributed  in  this  country  ; 
and  although  a  very  pretty  bird  Uilh  as  to 
colour  and  iiiarkiii';*,  us  well  as  active  and 
lively,  it  is  but  Uttle  noticed,  luid  not  at  idl 
appreciatedj  probably  only  becatise  it  is  ex- 
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BLYTIIE,  WALTER. 

oocdingly  common.  Frequents  .<imiill  woods, 
orcbardft,  and  jrnrdens  ;  and  is  snicl  lo  do  iii- 
jurv  to  fruit  trcw  when  swirrliing  for  iocxi, 
'liy  destroying  the  buds  a.s  well  as  the  iiiHect*. 
Ljt]>erienccd  obaerver*,  however,  believe  it 
diK'ji  more  itwmI  than  harm.  UuiMit  in  a 
hiile  of  a  wall  or  tree  ;  neat  made  of  profii- 
hion  of  mo;is,  hair,  and  leathers.  Enl^''  vai'i- 
able  J  from  8  to  10,  however,  is  the  more 
common  nundxr ;  white,  sjKittetl  with  pale 
Tvd,  "i  lines  in  lenjrtli,  (!  in  diameter ;  goes 
by  the  name  of  •*  billy  biter"  among  the  bird- 
nesting  txvys  of  several  counties.  Male  has 
beak  of  a  duitlcv  horn  eolimr,  almost  black  ; 
forehead  blui>fi  white ;  crown  of  the  head 
uzui-e  blue ;  from  nostril  to  eye,  and  ear- 
coverts  lo  navK?  of  neck  a  strijieof  I'ruiiiiiiui 
blue;  irides  dark  luuel ;  alKive  the  eye  and 
under  blue  of  crown  of  head  is  a  white 
liand,  which  isolating  the  blue  eoloiu-  above 
it  has  given  rise  lo  the  term  "  blue-cap," 
another  name  by  which  this  bin!  is  known. 
Under  surface  of  boily  sulphur  yellow,  with 
ft  ci'utral  longitudinal  |>atch  of  diu^  blue ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  bluish  black  ;  length,  4A 
inches.  (  YitrrfWt  lint.  Birth,  vol.i.  p.  3;J0.) 

ULUNT-Li:.\VED  SPHAGXUM.  See 
Spiugncm. 

BLYTIIE,  WALTER ;  was  on  officer  in 
the  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dr.  Bealu 
calls  him  "  Honest  Captain  Blythe."  He 
wa.s  instrumental  in  introilucing  many  im- 
provements into  Ireland  and  ScotlancL  He 
wrote, 

1.  TIh!  F.ngllih  Ittiprorer  fmprofcd  ;  or  the  Siirvry  ftf 
Hufttuuidry  surrr>)-i,(l.  4to.  H'>4.').  ad  rdll.  I^^^3.  I'r<)l»*MOr 
M«rtyn  tenn%  It  **  an  orlirlnAl  4iut  inrnm|israhlf,  work  for 
tlip  Imii'."  V  Survpy  of  UutbHutlry,  dikcovvrinir  Uiv  bc«l 
MrUualtnr  laipn.f Infill  S<.n>  i>r  IjuuU.  IG49.  follu. 
e.  ir.  JotfuntTi  llnl.  Enf.  (iard.   |>.  9<i. 

B().\R.  (Sax.Un;  Dutch,  ftor.)  The  male 
of  the  swine-tribc  of  oniuuUs,  See  IIoo  and 
Swi.iB. 

In  hnrtemntuhipy  a  horse  in  said  to  boar 
when  he  shoota  out  lii.«  nose  level  with  his 
ears,  and  tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind. 

HdAUD  t)K  ACRlClLrrRE.  A  so- 
eiely  c»hiblislinl  in  I.onilon  in  1794,  under 

tlicjiHliM, 'I-  M  ,:■-(,  (;fo.  HI.,  "For 

lliw  Ktii  •  llure,  and  In- 

l*«rind  ti'  ■  1.      :iiig  f»t' a  jtreiii- 

diuil,  Ni<  I  I  V  meinliers,  with  proper 

nllli'i'i'«   I  iinK  the  buKincss  of  the 

inatilulion.  i  III'  |iliiii  mill  doign  of  this 
highly  useful  CKlablUhnifnl,  though  pn-vi- 
onuly  suggestefl  by  »everal  wHiers  on  rural 

iiiniveinenl',  was  chielly  brought  forwaril, 
corrieii  into  execution  by  Uie  unwearied 
.  and  ptTsevcring  industry  of  Sir  John 
dair,  lo  whimi  ihe  nation  is  certainly 
under  much  obligutitm.  It  was  discontinued 
nlxiiit  the  vear  1 K 1 2,  in  conikeiiucnce  of  the 
wilhdruwal  by  goviTiunciit  of  the  annual 
|inrliuiiicnlary  grant  of  3(100/.  for  its  support, 
c'hicllv  owing  to  (he  wcicty'*  interference 
HJ 


BOG-RDSU  (BLACK). 
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with  politienl  themcii,  foreign  to  t)i( 
provemcnt  of  agriculture.  A  fiJI  tut 
of  the  nature,  origin,  and  plan,  will 
charter  of  incorporation  of  tins  exeellm 
stitulion,  may  be  seen  in  the  t>r.<.t  volm 
the  "Communications"  published  hj 
Board,  which  cxtendwl  to  7  voL*.;  audi 
contain  some  excellent  papers  on 
im|>ortant  matters  connectetl  with  binhl 
and  Hgricultiire  In  general. 

UttAH-THISTLE.    A  provincJd 
applied  to  the  sTX-ar-tliistle. 

BOG,  and  BUG  GRASSES.    See 
Sotu. 

BOG-.VSPUODEL,  L-VXCVSH 
{Narthecium  omifragnm.)  Fouml  in 
black  bog^.  Root  tuberous,  herb  m 
rather  fine  and  rigid  stem,  roundish, 
or  8  inches  high.  The  tlowc~  ••■  — 
species  are  bright  yellow,  -  tI 

with  scarlet  anthers.     SeeiL-  J 

has  formerly  been  written  attout  the  :"^ 
of  this  hi?rb  to  aonen  the  btjnvs  of 
ft-eding  uj>on  it,  and  it  has  bei-n  »qj 
to  cause  the  rot  in  shi-ep.  Liniurtu. 
Fl.  Ltipp.,  oombata  both  these  op 
(.S'm;V/r<  Engl.  Fhr.  vol.  ii.  p.  151.) 

BOG-BEAN".     Sec  Bick-heas. 

BOG-ORCHIS.    (Mnluxu,.)    Tha 
two  species  of  bog-orclii.s  liolh  pen 

1.  Tlie   least   bog-orchis.    (.V.    pabi 

2.  The  two-leaved  bt^-ort'his.  (M.Ia 
The  first  is  found  in  sjiongy,  tiir<y 
Root  bidbous,  increasing  by  ofiietti 
stalked,  and  throwing  out  radical*  11 
base.  Herb,  the  smallest  of  mir 
Orchidrr,  and  probably  of  the  wliota 
Leaves,  three  or  four,  ovate,  v 
length,  often  somewhat  fringed.  Stall 
2  to  4  inches  high,  angular,  smooth,  bl 
a  dense  cluster  of  very  nnall 
verse<l  tlowcrs.  The  second 
in  sandy  Ixigs,  among  mdieB, 
times  a^i  liu-ge  as  the  prtoedng^ 
the  lenrcs.  which  are  aharMt 
two,  bright  green,  with  one  crntial 
many  smaller  ones.  Kulb. 
.Stalk  from  iK-tween  the  I. 
twice  their  height;  triaugid.^ 
cluster  of  from  3  or  4  to 
larger  than  thoite  of  M.  j 
leaves  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  i'tiUl 
the  game  hue.  Lip  of  %  dec^MT 
(^Smith'i  Engl.  Flor.  voL  ir.  jt.  47.) 

BOG-RUSH,  BLACK.  (.<&Aam 
(YiiM.)  Is  found  on  turfy  bcfgv.  Boot  M 
creeping,  of  very  long,  strone  fflim^ 
with  black,  shining,  erect,  nablnd  d 
few  of  which  bear  very  narrow,  ae 

right  leaves,  and  .■••■i-'- He  botloat 

otherwi«<>  nakiil  )i  b  fi 

inches  high.    IKj 

low.    vSttgm.  3,  tfairfc  pnrfle. 


^^^T^^^^BHH  I  ■' 


.VX  ;V.VX-WDIG. 


i  paikhcd.     (SmUk'i  Engl.  Flor.  vol.  i. 

BOG-SPA VIX.  See  Blo*id-Spatik. 
gOHEMlAX  WAX-^\^^'G.  Tliis  is 
of  tbe  muit  beautiiul  of  the  liiriis  tbat 
trv,  combining  as  it  di">es  a 
with  a  (ilumagc  of  brilliant 
sjan.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
ter,  an  J  i-onties  to  us  in  flocks  from 
Food,  fruit  of  the  junijKT,  and 
;  breeds  auion^  rocks.  Colour, 
blau;k,  iriJes  dark  red,  forehead 
chestnut,  feathers  on  top  of  head 
fcpiccoli  brown,  fonuiu;;  aorest ;  on  lore, 
:  '.  and  pa^^in"  backwortl  round 

ndcr  tlie  bucK  part  of  tbe  crest, 
l*"i  -  ;  ■  of  black  ;  nape  of  neck 

I  br'  n,  darker  on  ba«-k,  sea- 

li^  Jbc.  ;  ttmw  <>t  wing  feathers  black  and 
voalonr;  tertiaU  puqile  brown,  tip[>ed 
»jBir»-  ~^'---   four  of  secondary   quill 
•ne  to  four  of  the  tertials, 
,  and  ago  of  bird,  termi- 
IB  a  anaU  ttat,  oblong,  colourtKl,  horny 
■dwei   resembling    red   seaUng-wax.  j 
Ivoriii  is  a  patch  of  velvet  black;  | 
Iv  nrihce  of  body,  pole  broccoli  brown  ;  | 
ihMge  silky  and  soft  to  the  touch  ; 
|B.1Mk,  atxl  cfaws  black.     Whole  length  I 
mM  nahirniorc  than  eight  incbd.  (Yitr- 
^BrU.  Birth,  vol.  i.  p.  356.) 
KML.    (Sax.  bilt.)     In  farriery,  an  in- 
■MtfOTT  tuppuruting   tumour   afTecting 
dt  4r  ■Hvp<     In  onler  to  cure  ihis  sort 
t^wor,  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  bring  it 
Ihavl  )>T  <lii-  :ipplicution  of  iJasters  com- 
•liii  Mrandtiir;  and  when  the 

I  ttf\  ■  i'-r  the  finger,  to  open  it 

b  •  buKct,  nod  let  out  the  matter  or 

■■ 

!  '  ►.VD.    A  provmcuu  term  »p- 

I  , -heavy  luml. 

t..  A  term  wgnifying  the  body  or 
;«f  a  tree,  and  soiuetimes  (he  euUk  or 
rf  mm.  This  word  is  written  and 
cd  in  tin:  nortli  of  Enghuid  boU, 
"boiling*"  i?  the  name  lor  jM^Uimls, 
whoae  tniu  and  branchi-;,  arc  lo]>p<jd  off. 
lLE,orBt>LL.  (t.a.l.bolUt.)  JnScot- 
awion  measure  of  grain,  containing 
l""*^-  In  the  old  measure  of  Scot- 
ti  tar  osto  aiid  barley, 

4  lippio  =  1  peck. 

4  perk*  =  I  hrlot. 

4  firint«  =  I  boll. 

10  boU<  =  1  eholder. 

oatmeal  weighs  1 40  lbs.     For 
•nd   rye,  3  nut   lirlots   make 
.  Utub.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 
\  OF  SALT.  A  measure  that  con- 
•  biubek. 

J&    See  MoBOXooM. 


BOLTLVG  FOOD. 

BOLSTERS.  In  horsemanship,  those 
parts  of  a  great  siuldlc  which  are  raiseil  on 
the  liows  both  before  and  lichind,  to  rest  the 
rider's  thighs,  and  keep  him  in  a  posture  to 
withstand  the  irroi>idiir  motions  of  the  horse. 

B(>LT  and  UOLTING.  Terms  pro- 
vinciolly  ajiplied  to  tbe  trussing  of  straw. 

liOLTLK.  A  sort  of  framed  »ieve,  hav- 
ing its  bottom  made  of  lineu  stuff,  hair,  or 
wire,  according  to  circumstances.  'I'he 
1  inkers  employ  bolters  that  may  be  worked 
by  the  hand,  but  millers  have  larger  ones 
that  move  by  the  machinery  of  the  mill.  It 
is  bfimetimes  called  Imuller. 

IIOLTIXG,  or  UOUl/riNG.  Tlieoper- 
ation  of  separating  flour  or  meal  of  any 
kind  from  the  husks  or  bran,  by  means  of  a 
bolter. 

BOLTING  CLOTH.  Lineii  or  hair- 
cloth made  for  tlie  jitirpose  of  sifting  meal 
or  tlour  through.  They  ore  madeof  diUer- 
ent  degrees  of  fineness,  and  numbered  a^'- 
conliugly ;  hence  we  have  cloths  of  Ho.  2^ 
No.  3,  &c. 

BOLTING  FOOD.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon vice  in  greeily  horses,  especially  when 
they  fee<l  out  of  the  same  munger.  'llie 
only  remedy  is  not  to  let  theui  fast  t(K)  long, 
iind  to  mix  chaff  in  their  corn.  The  teeth 
of  auih  horses  should  be  examined  to  nee 
whether  the  bolting  of  the  torn  arises  from 
anv  iiitevfiiness  of  the  grinders. 

llOLTlNG  MILL.  A  mtll  or  machine 
having  iiiitrh  lateral  or  cireiilur  motion,  by 
which  means  the  business  ol' sifting  meal  or 
flour  euu  be  ]>erformed  with  great  facility 
and  expedition.  The  framed  sieve  that 
moves  within  it  is  t*'rmed  a  bolter, 

BOLUS.    See  B*u.. 

BONASUS.  A  kind  of  buffalo,  or  wild 
bull. 

BON  CHRETIEN.  (Fr.)  A  species  of 
the  pear. 

BONES.  (Sax.  Ian;  Su.  Goth.  Iifrn  ; 
Germ,  bein.)  The  more  solid  parts  of  the 
bodv  of  animals.  When  cruthed,  a  valuable 
manure. 

Tbe  intro<luction  of  bones  as  a  fertiliser 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  and 
successful   agricultural    etforts   of   modern 
days,    and    has   been    certainly    one    great 
nu>ans  of  sufficiently  increasing  the  national 
production  of  c<im  to  keep  ]<a(x  with  an  an- 
nually enlarging  population.     It  reiiuired, 
however, like  allotber  agricidtiind  iuipr.wi.- 
mentii,    much    j>erseverance   and    imshnken 
energy  in  the  promoters  of  this  munnre,  to 
induce  its  gemn-al  adoption ;  many  a  long 
and  stubl)oru  urguniciit  lia.l  to  tw  answered ; 
many  hundred  lou.la  of  the  bone  ivfuse  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  had  to  be  given 
awav,  before  tbe  cautious   and   susnicious 
Yorbbire  farmers  could  be  generally  pcr- 
r  3 


BONES. 


niaded  of  the  fallftcv  of  the  >89ertion,  that  | 
"  there  ia  no  good  in  bones."    To  tWs  taniy  [ 
conviction  the  erroneous  mode  of  L-niplnyin;!;  , 
thfiii  origiiiully  stdopted  iiiainlvoontnluited, 
fur   they   wore  at   iirst  iiseil   withmit   »'ven 
roufjldv  brcakinff  tlieiii,  and  in  (.■utiscMniem-o, 
tlity  deciimi>osed  so  very  slowly  in  thu  soil 
that    the   farmer's   patience  wu3   naturally 
exhausted  :  he  sougnt  in  vain  for  immediate 
and  striking  results.* 

The  introduction  of  raacliinory.  however, 
by  enabling  the  cultivatur  to  jircK-ure  them 
in  a  crushed  state,  did  away  with  lliis  obji-c- 
tion,  for  when  crushwl  they  <lecomno5e  with 
much  greater  rapidity;  and  this  l)a.s  Um<; 
»ince  induced  a  consumption  of  this  manure 
more  than  ailequate  to  the  national  pr(«iuce 
of  l)ones.  It  luus  been  nii-essary,  in  conse- 
quence, to  search  in  other  countries  for  a 
supply  ;  and  for  the  last  fifteen  vcars  the 
quimtity  of  bones  imported  from  abroad  has 
been  steadily  iricreasinj;.  Thus  the  (It/cliired 
value  of  oil  the  bones  iuijiorlcKl  into  Kug- 
Und— 


VcMtU.  Tom  rt  II 
From  Russia          -            -     6  carr;  iog  * 

—  Prussia         -  -    9  —     IITij 

—  Sweden  and  Norway      6  —      JO  ] 

—  Denmark      -  -  57  —    S77(i 

—  Ilanseatic  towns        -  61  —     ST60' 

—  Netherlands  -  76  —     4110  , 


—  Mccklenbcrpi 

—  Hanover   -     V 

—  Oldcnberg     J 


Total 


33 


3*% 


—     1?0» 


I 


£ 

*. 

d. 

the  year 

1831 

was 

15,898 

12 

11 



1824 



43,940 

17 

11 

^ 

1B27 



77.956 

6 

8 

— 

1830 

— 

58,223 

16 

8 

— 

1833 

— 

97,900 

6 

4 



1835 



127,131 

14 

10 

— 

183G 

— 

171,806 

0 

0 



1837 

— 

254,600 

0 

0 

Into  the  port  of  Hull  alone,  in  1815,  were 
imported  about  8000  t<ms :  this  had  iii- 
crciused  to  17,300  tons  in  1833,  and  to 
'i5,70O  tons  in  1»3.'>.  These  came  princi- 
pally from  the  Netherland.s  Denmark,  and 
the  Baltic^  but  they  have  been  imported 
from  much  more  distant  iilaces,  such  as 
Uueno.*  Ayres  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
1  am  coniident  that  if  the  seal  fishermen  of 
Nortli  Americji  and  other  distant  stations 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  fish 
are  ueiu'ly,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  for  the 
former,  as  those  of  other  animals,  they 
would  not  suffer  anv  fidlin^  off  in  the  sup- 
ply. Uy  the  3  &  4  W.  4.  e.  56.  a  duty  of 
one  pound  per  cent,  on  the  declared  value 
is  payable  on  all  bones  im{iortcd  for  farming 
or  other  pur]ioses. 

Tlie  iiillowing  table,  extracted  from  one 
by  Uii-liard  Tottic,  Ks(|.,  of  llidl,  will  show 
fi)  the  fanuer  Irom  whence  the  preat  supply 
of  foreign  Imnes  ia  derivetl.  This  table  lon- 
tains  tlic  im|iorts  during  1827,  in  which 
year  the  following  niindier  of  vessels  enteral 
the  jiort  of  Hull  loaded  with  bones:  — 

*  II  U  Mict,  In  thr  DtmrMtrr  Airrtculttiral  Society'* 
IlrlM,rt.  ,i|tfiM  Ihr  11, r  cif  Iwtnr,.  "  I  nliiTH-l  St.  I.r|rrr.  thm 

rwldlng  ti  \v  ■       i , 

linuwn  tn  1^4^  ,, 

wM  iti  in» 

ll«ll  »»pl4.   [r,.,.  -:-    --  - -.. 

UMwvkan,  ami  tu 


au 


cry  Iftrgv  i|iuntHt«t.' 


Tlie  im]>ort  of  bones  into  Hull  has 
Iteen  regidarlv  increasing :  it  wasi,  ac« 
to  a  letter  with  which  Mr.  Tottic  fivi 
me,  c<ni.-il  to  23,900  tons  in   18-14,  aMl 
25,700  in  18:W.     It  would  certainly  be 
to  IcMjk  to  other  quarters,  besides  the 
tinent,  for  a  ftiture  supply,  siuce  in  sni 
the  German  states  a  duty  on  tlieir 
has  been  recently  imposc<I.   So  consii 
indeed,  has  the    demand    become,  th*  1 
innnv  iinprinci]iled  dealers  several  kt 
adulterations  are  used.  Theso,  aeeonl 
Jlr.  liidkett   ( Qtuir.  Joum.  of  Afrrie. 
p.  18].),  arc  the  lime  that  bos  been  il_ 
tan-works  to  take  off  the  wool  and  hiirt'l 
plaster  lime,  soap  boiUo^'  waste. 
rotten  wood,  oyster  shells,  &c.   The 
mcdy  for  thi-se  frauib  is  for  the  farmer  t*< 
with  only  respectable  crushers,  and  to 
a  fair  pnee  for  the  bones. 

ITtere  is,  perhaps,  no  manure  of 
powers  the  chemical  explanation  b 
easy;  for  of  the  earthy  and  pui-elt  i 
matters  of  which  bones  are  comiioscd, 
ia  not  u  single  particle  which  is  not  a 
eonstitnent  or  f(Kxl  of  vegetables;  I 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  are 
the  abounding  oil  and  cartilage  of  h 
they  are  equally  common,  nay,  ever 
in  all  vegetable  matters;  and  if  a 
and  phosjihate  of  lime  ore  almost  etfl 
coiiiuiiiii  III  pliint.s,  they  arc  still  more 
vcrsally  present  in  all  liones. 

The  iMiiieii  of  ai]imals  do  not  vary 
in  eomposilioii :  they  all  contain  |ih< 
imd  rarljonate  of  lime,  with  a  porti 
cartilage  or  animid  matter,  with  other 
ingretlient*.  The  Ixine  of  the  ox  Its* 
anulyseil  by  M.  IJcrrelius  :  he  fotuiil. 
bv  calcining  tlicsc  bones,  every  100  lbs.  | 
38  llw.  in  weighu  100  parts  of  thca 
before  calcination,  conasted  of — 

CartiUge        -  -  -    5M  , 

Phosphate  of  lime       -  •     M< 

Filiate  of  lime  ( IV-rbyshire  spar)       V 
t^arbonate  of  lime  (cbalkj 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Soda,  with  a  little  common  sail 

100- 


^fcuatvu,  Ttttj  slightly  in  comno- 
teecr^ng  to  tlie  age  and  rondiuon 
",fin- MM.Foupcroy  and  Vau- 
~  ax    bones,  which   they 

iHnpoaedof — 

FarU. 

I  and  oil 
Pkoaphate  of  lime 
Swboiute  of  lime 

:  of  mogneua 
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51 

377 

10 


100- 

of  t«etb  ia  the  only  portion 
■to  analysed,  which  i^>  entirely 
ivtctnOa^  It  U  true  ihnt  IbssU 
Wtaiw  none ;  but  iliusv  huvc  pro- 
•  a  fonncr  stutc  of  the  eartli,  been 
pan  by  fire ;  (or  Mr.  Hatchet  t  found, 
I  boBM  from  Hythc  iu  Kent,  t^cu 
»8b>0B  tomb,  the  same  }iro|>ortion 
\bkge  as  in  a  recent  bone.  Teeth 
(B  analyjcd  by  Mr.  Pepya :  he  found 
^oorapoaed  of — 

A4ulti'.  ChUdmi'i. 

!  at  lime        64  62 

lof  Umc         6  6 

.   20  20 

-    10  IU 


100 


100 


I  Gtiillot  has  fumi»lie<l  us  with  a 

'tlie  earthv  constituents  of  100 

|<liA(?rcnt  imimab ;  from 

Jl   perceive    that  the 

^  bonei  of  all  anim«l«  it 


la. 

^!?5tr; 

Cubonatc 
ofUa«. 
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ingredient*  as  bone. 

nft<?n  prnploycl  for 

T  shelLi  for 

soil ;  and  a 

•  iHMiiii    imagine,  be 

_         _  adopted  income  of  the 

£Mtict»   in   uat    country :    for, 

k  •nek  abdl*  <lo  not  contain  the  naine 

■I  ofpiioiiphatc  of  lime  lu  bone,  yet 

itats  a  fttlBciuit  quantity  to  rcndix 

214 
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them  hijjhiy  valuable  as  fertilising  substances. 
100  parts  of  lobster  shells  yield  — 

PartL 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)        60 
Phosphate  of  lime  -     14 

Cartilage  .  -     26 

100 

100  ports  of  cray-fish  shells  contain  — 
Carbonate  of  lime  •     60 

Phosphate  of  lime  •     12 

Cartilage  -  -28 

100 

100  ports  of  hens'  egg-shells  contain  — 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  89-0 

Phosphate  of  lime  •     S7 

Animal  matter        •  •     4'7 

100- 

There  is  yet  anotlicr  source  from  whence 
the  phosphate  of  lime  might  lie  obtained  in 
large  ijUHntities  for  the  ii.se  of  the  farmer, 
viz.  the  fossil  bones  or  native  phosjihute  of 
lime,  which  is  found  in  various  districts  of 
this  country,  in  very  considerable  quantities, 
and  would  only  require  crushing  or  powder- 
ing to  render  it  nearly  as  useful  to  the 
farmer  as  the  recent  bones.  That  the 

cartilage  or  oily  matter  of  the  bone  <loes  not 
constitute  the  chief  fertilisiiig  (]ualily  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  farmers  who  use 
bone-dust  will  as  readily  employ  that  which 
has  first  Iwen  steamed,  and  all  itji  fatty 
portion  extracted  by  the  preparers  of  cart 
grease,  as  they  will  the  unused  fresh  Imncs. 
It  is  acknowledged,  says  the  Doncaxter  Agr, 
Soc.  in  their  Keport,  to  be  a  jirevident 
opinion  amongst  intelligent  farmers  that 
manufactured  bones  are  equal,  in  their 
effett-s  to  the  raw  bones.  Mr.  Short,  in  the 
year  1812,  "bone<l  twenty-foiu*  acres,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  On  one 
part  of  the  field  he  put  London  bones,  which 
nadtheoil  stewed  out  of  them  ;  and  onothor 
part  was  tilled  with  Ixmes  collected  from 
Nottingham,  whi<!h  were  fidl  of  marrow, 
and  a  tliinl  part,  with  horses'  bone*,  having 
much  flesh  upon  them.  He  cnuM  not  see 
any  difference  in  the  tuniips  jirodueed  from 
these  :  they  all  pnxlueed  a  good  crop.  Hut 
the  ne.xt  crtip  wos  not  so  good  where  the 
fleshy  bones  bad  been  laid."  And  Mr. 
Uomcastle  adds,  "  A  strong  fermentation 
takes  place  in  the  boiled  bones  :  when  thrown 
in  a  heap  they  become  extremely  offensive,  and 
when  they  obtain  this  bad  smell,  I  consider 
they  are  m  a  state  to  break  up  for  manure." 
—  And,  says  Mr.  Ilalkett  of  New  Scone,  in 
Perthshire,  "  Ai\er  numerous  trials  between 
what  wc  call  green  bonus  with  all  the  manow 
F  4 
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iuid  fat  in  them,  uid  dry  on««  free  from  it, 
I  have  always  found  tlut  the  Intter  raised 
l\v  far  the  best  crops.  Thcrefure  I  have 
urrived  at  the  (H>nclu3ion  thiit  the  less  aniiiud 
fat  in  them  the  better,  and  that  the  boiling 
of  lliem  befi)re  crushiu-;,  iusteiul  of  impairing 
tlivui,  is  u  Ix'uefit."  (Quar.  Journ.  ofAgric. 
vol.ii.  ji.  180.) 

The  mineral  subslauoe,  called  the  Apatite, 
found  iu  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  is  nothing 
but  phosphate  of  lime;  100  porta  being 
composed  of — 

Fkiti. 
Phosphoric  acid     •  -    45 

Limo  .  .  •    S5 

100 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  iJso  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  north  of  Englniid,  in 
Hungary,  an<l,  iu  immense  be<ls,  in  Spanish 
E.itremadura,  where  it  is  said  to  be  so  eom- 
mon  in  many  places,  that  the  {>ca.sauts  maJco 
their  walls  and  feu<Ms  of  it.  100  parts  of 
this  stibstanee,  called  liy  mineralogists  the 
phosphorite,  contain  — 

F«u. 
Phosphoric  aeid  and  lime  -      93 
Carbonate  acid  -  -     I 

Muriatic  acid  ■  .    0-S 

Fluoric  Bcid  -  -    8'5 

Silica  .  •  .a 

Oxide  of  iron  •  -     1 

100- 

The  horns  of  the  deer  are  similar  in  com- 
position to  houoa  ;  but  those  of  black  cattle 
are  totally  different ;  they  approaili  nearer 
in  comiKisition  to  animal  musele,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  tbllowing  analysis  of  Dr.  John  ; 
100  parts  of  the  horns  of  black  cattle  yielding 
this  chemist  — 

Parla. 
Albumen  -  -     90 

Ditto  -with  ^latine  -       8 

Fat  .  .  -       1 

TarioDS  salti,  &c  &e.        .       1 

100 

iTpr,  of  a  fossil  horn,  ona- 
inot,  yielded  — 

Farti. 


Phosphate  of  limo 

Water 

Gelatine 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Bitumen 

Silica      - 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 

Alumioa 

Oxide  of  iron 
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Tlie  excrements  of  those  biHs  i 
which  feed  u|K>n  animal  matten 
very  nearly  to  bone  in  chemical  coinp 
and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  I 
sea  birds  might  )>e  prolitably  coUecti 
.some   of  the  rocky  islomU  on  our 
This  is  ortuidly  done  among  the  South  I 
Islands  by  tlie  Peruvian    farmers   nod  I 
such  an  extent,  that,  occording  to  M.Ha 
lK)ldt,  fifty  vessels,  each  carrying  from  ( ' 
hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  tVet,»n'i 
nually  !o(ide<l  with  this  manure  at  the  i>l 
of  Chinehe  alone.     Tliis  manure  is  kn 
iu  South  America  under  the  name  of  ( 
and  is  too  powerful  to  be  used  in 
Quantities.      It    alx>iuida   iu  phonjhaUl. 
Iiiue.     (A  quantity  has  recently  been  M 
ported  int>n  this  country:  it  ocmtunf  S$|~ 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  fime.)     Some  ofi 
dung  of  sea-fowl,  collected  on  a  rock  oat 
coast   of  J[cri(metli.shire,  was  tried  •!  ( 
request  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  at  Naimau,  bf  ! 
Robert  Vaughan,    and   produced   a 
fiowerful,  though  trtuuicnt  eileGt,  on  < 
grsisa  land.     The  very  soil  of  some  of  I 
rocks   which  have  been  for  so  many 
tenanted  by  these  water-fowl  miut  be  c 
[)letely  impregnated  with  the  earthy  i 
of  boues.     .See  GrANO. 

All   the  constituent  parts  of  boneK 
found  in  vegetable   fubstanoea.    Iht  i 
tilage  of  Ixjiies  is  composed,   atcarding'^ 
the  examination  of  ^Ir.  llatehett,  of  »l  "^ 
stance  nearly  identl(^  in  oU  it^  pm| 
with   solid   albumen.     Now,    100  jiaili  I 
albumen  are  composed  of — 


Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Azote 


isroj^ 


lOll- 


100' 


It  is  pcHbctly  needless  to  sjieeifyj 
vegetable  substances  into  which  the 
first   of  these    gu1>st«nccs    enter,    far  , 
vegetable  world  is  almost  entirely  < 
of  them,  and  occasionally  a  {>ortion  ( 
is  also  found  in  vegetal>le  sub 
the  three  first  are  invariably  preMaL 
flour   of  wheat,    the   poison   of  the  d 
night-shttde,   the   oxalic    acid   of  the 
snrrel,  the  narcotic  milk  of  liie  lcttu«\  ( 
stinking  odonr  of  the  garlic,  and  the  ] 
of  the  violet,  are,  by  the  contrivance  oti 
divine   arcliitect,   only  name   of  tlie  : 
of  the   mixture   of   carbon,    oxy^m, 
hydrogen. 

But  the  chief  constituent  preaeal  Sajj 
bones  we  have  already  seen  is  the  |  " 
of  lime;  and  how  absolutely  nec*aaa^< 
substance  is  for   the  healthy  vqfr^" 
planta  will  be  q>p«rent  from  Um 


oontainB  fbe  results  of  the  cx- 
on  br  MM.  San-isure,  Vanqutilio, 
NT  otLer  dudnguishetl  r.hemisu,  of 

Iir  aolid  contoats  of  a  number  of 
ubstanoea:  — 
Put*. 
'  the  uhe*  of  the  gnin  of  the 
oat  vielded  of  pboiphate 
of  lime  -  -  -  39-3 

'tfiBW  of  wheat  yielded  of 
phosphate*  of  limeaod 
magnesia  •  -     6'3 

seeds  of  wheat        •  -  445 

bran  ...  46-5 

•ccdi  of  retchea       .  -  S7-9S 

golden   rod  (SoliJago    vir- 

gaana)    .  -  •  H" 

plants  of  tumgole  (Helian- 
tkiu  amw),  bearing  ripe 
i««d«        -  -  -  sa-5 

chaff  of  barley        -  -    "'TS 

•eeda  of  barley       -  -  32-5 

Mcdaofoau  -  24 

ksrs*  of  oak  -  -  24 

wpodofoak  -     4-5 

tarkofoak  -  -    4'5 

Itaret  of  poplar      -  -  13 

wood  of  ditto  -  -  16-75 

karcs  of  hazel        -  -  S3 

wood  of  hiuel  -  -  35 

-      Wk  of  hazel  -  .     S'S 

»ood  of  niolborry  -  -     2*25 

liark  of  mullHTTy    -  -     8'5 

wood  of  hornbeam  -  -  23 

•      hark  of  hornbeam  -  •    4*5 

»      tecda  of  pea«  -  -  17-5 

bulb*  of  garlic        -  •8-9 

IfhMte  of  lime  has  also  been  found  in 
nbbeaa  (  VieiaFaba),  and  in  the  pea- 

boak,  by  Eiiikof;  in  rice,  by  oni- 

m  ibie  Sciitch  fir,  by  Dr.  John ;  in 
ijfrr"'"*  of  St.  Domingo,  by  Four- 
it  ue  fiici,  by  Gaullier  dc  Claubry, 
B  many  others ;  in  short,  an  Dr. 
m  remariu  (Syitem  of  Chem.  vol.  iv. 
X  "  phocphate  of  lime  is  a  constant 
takt  in  planu." 

enkxralor  of  the  soil  will  not  l>c  in- 
RH  ••  to  the  power  of  vegetables  to 
»ad  ieed  upon  the  hard  tiiibstance 
ttmittd  bonea  of  animaU,  wlieu  he  is 
U4  tliat  iJie   aabe*  of  the   straw   of 

are  compcBed  of  Gl^  \mt  cent  of 
[flint),  a  «till  harder  jiubslancc  than 
rdMt  bfioe.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary 
K  (  for  tiic  aame  earth  abounds  in  a 
HIer  ]Bxipurtiun  in  the  straw  of  other 

TMt^uetin  found  60}  per  vent,  of 
le  ■liTi  of  the  seeds  of  the  out ;  and 

enuh  contains  it  in  such  abund- 
it  ii  employed  by  the  turner  to 
mooi  anil  evtm  brass. 

I  of  applying  bonea 


I 


state  of  powder,  the  Doncastcr  Agricultural 
Association  paid  considerable  attention,  and 
they  have  ina<le  a  very  valuable  refiort  of 
the  result  of  their  inquiries,  in  which  they 
say: — "The  returns  received  by  the  .\8so- 
ciation  satisfactorily  establish  the  great 
value  of  boni;s  as  a  manure.  Our  corre- 
spondents, with  only  two  cxccption.s  all  con- 
cur in  stating  them  to  be  a  highly  valuable 
manure,  and  on  light  dry  soils  superior  to 
farm-yard  dung  and  all  other  manures.  In 
copying  the  language  of  one  of  them,  in  re- 
ference to  dry  sandy  soils,  we  express  tlic 
opinions  reflated  in  a  far  greater  nuinlier 
— '  I  consiiler  bone  tillage  one  of  the  most  ^M 
useful  manures  which  has  ever  been  dis-  ^| 
covered  for  the  farmer's  benefit.  The  light- 
ness of  carriage,  its  suitableness  for  the 
drill,  and  its  general  fertilizing  properties, 
render  it  peculiarly  volualile  in  tliosc  parta 
where  distance  from  towns  renders  it  iuii>os- 
sible  to  procure  manures  of  a  heavier  and 
more  bullcy  description.'  For,  as  stated  by 
another  former,  the  carting  of  six,  eight,  or 
ten  loads  of  manure  per  acre  is  no  trifling 
exj)en!ie.  The  use  of  Ikjucs  diminishes  la- 
bour at  a  season  of  the  year  when  time  is  of 
the  first  importance ;  for  one  waggon  load, 
or  I'JO  buBnels  of  small  drill  hone-dust,  is 
equal  to  forty  or  fifty  loads  of  fold  manure. 
Ljion  very  thin  sand  land  its  value  is  not  to 
be  estimated ;  it  not  only  is  found  to  be- 
nefit the  particular  crop  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, but  extends  through  the  whole  course 
of  crops."  Tlie  report  adds  that  bones  have 
l)een  iound  highly  beneficial  on  the  lime- 
stone soils  near  Doocaster,  on  peaty  soils, 
and  on  light  loams ;  but  that  on  the  heavy 
soils  and  on  cluy  thcv  produce  no  benefit. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Jiinclair,  of  New  Cross, 


hos    given    {Transacl,   High.   Soc.   vol.   i.     H 

fi,  78.)   the  analysis  of  two  soils  on  which     ( 
lonc  manure  produced  very  opjjosite  re- 


sults. 400  parts  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
bone  maniutj  bad  very  beneficial  effects  con- 
sisted of — 

Futi. 
Silicions  sand     -  •  -167 

Calcareous  sand  -  -        43 

Water  of  absorption        -  -         99 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter     -        24 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  .25 

Silica  (flint)        ...         23 
Alumina  (clay)  .  .  9 

Oxide  of  iron     .  .  -  8 

Soluble    vegetable    and    animal 

matter  .  .  -  5 

Moisture  and  loss  •  '  ^ 

400 

The  soil  on  which  tJie  Ijonc  manure  bad 
such    beneficial   eflect  conlttincd,   in   400 
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I 
I 

I 


Calcareous  sand  and  gravel  (nearly 

pure  carbonate  of  liuii:) 
Animal  and  vegetable  matters 
Carbonate  of  Ume 
Silica 

Alumina  -  -  - 

Oxide  of  iron     -  -  - 

Soluble  matter  Trith  gypsum 
Moisture  or  loss 


Pint. 

217 
17 
39 
85 
20 
5 
4 
13 

400 


The  mode  of  applying  tkcm,  adds  tbc 
Donctuter  Report,  a  eithur  by  sowing 
broadcast  or  by  the  drill ;  either  by  them- 
Helves,  or,  what  is  much  better,  previously 
luixtil  with  earth  and  femR'nted.  liones 
which  have  been  thus  fcrnietite<l  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  those  which  have  not 
dune  so.  Air.  Tumor,  of  Triiig,  adopted 
the  practice  of  mixinj;  with  his  lione-dust 
an  e<|ua]  quantity  of  the  dung  of  the  sheep, 
collected  lor  the  express  purpose,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2J</.  per  bushel  for  labour.  He 
prepared  the  mixture  hi  winter,  by  laying 
the  sheep-dun;;  in  heaps  with  the  erusbetl 
bones,  and  allowing  them  to  ferment  to- 
gether for  some  m(uitb3.  By  this  ptiiu  the 
two  manures  are  thoroughly  incor|)orated, 
and  he  considers  that  thirty-five  bushels  of 
the  mixture  are  fully  ecjual  in  efFeot  to 
twenty-five  bushels  of  the  bones.  (My  JSi- 
my  on  Cru$lied  Bone»,  p.  14.)  The  quantity 
upplied  per  acre  is  about  twenty-five  bushels 
of  lx>ne-dust,  and  forty  busliels  of  large 
broken  bones.  The  dust  is  lM>st  for  imine- 
<liat«  profit ;  the  broken  half-inch  bones 
for  more  continued  imjirovement.  Mr. 
Birks  say,  "  If  I  were  to  till  for  early  prf>fit, 
I  would  use  bones  powdered  as  small  as 
sawdust ;  if  I  wished  to  keep  my  land  in 
jfood  heart,  I  would  use  principally  half- 
inch  bones,  and  in  breaking  these  1  should 
prefer  some  remaining  coiisidcrablv  liu-ger." 
I'he  reason  for  this  is  very  obvfous;  tlie 
larger  the  pieces  of  boue,  the  more  gra- 
duidly  will  a  giveai  bulk  dissolve  in  the  soil. 

Crushed  bones  are  employed  with  decided 
success  for  turnips.  The  ease  with  which 
they  arc  applied  by  the  drill,  the  ample 
nuuriahment  they  afford  the  young  plants 
on  the  very  poorest  soils,  ami  the  avidity 
with  which  the  roots  of  Uie  turnip  encircle 
and  mat  themselves  around  the  iVngmenta 
of  crushed  bone,  clearly  evinces  how  grale- 
ftd  the  manure  is  to  Uiiii  valuable  crop.  Tlie 
cvideiKM-  in  its  favour  is  copious,  and  deci- 
sive of  its  merits.  In  a  recent  report  of  the 
East  I.rf>thiaa  Agricultural  S<x;iety,  Mr. 
John  Unidie,  of  Aimsfleld  Mains,  has  given 
the  rcaull  of  his  cx]>eriment«  upon  the  com- 
parative coat  of  crushed  bono*  and  otbor 
3]  8 


coiiunoidy  employed  monnre  fiir 
which  are  worthy  of  attention :  — 

I  St  exp.  —  so  cart  loads  of  street  dun 
per  Scotch  acre,  at  5jt.  6<£  per  load 

2d  exp.  —  ^  ton   of  rape  dust, 

at  llUf.  -  -9 

3  quarters  crushed  bones,  at  19j,   S 

3d  exp.  —  16  loads  of  farm-yard  dim 

at  7#.  -  -  - 

"  The  whole  tumipa,"  gars  Mr. 
"  brairded  beautifully,  and  from  thi 
the  time  of  lifting,  it  was  iuiTKissib 
ride  which  was  the  weightiest  < 
therefore  determined  in  the  last 
November  to  take  up  altemMe  ron 
whole,  and  weigh  each  separatclr  I 
roots  and  tops  were  taken  ofi^  ana  t] 
was  Ibund  to  be  as  follows :  — 

1st  exp.  —  The  portion  examined  nf 
a  Scotch  acre,  manured  with  the 
street  dung,  produced  of  common 
globe  turnip  ... 

2d  exp.  —  The  same  quantity  of 
ground  manured  with  the  rape  and 
bone-dust,  produced 

3d  exp.  —  Ditto  with  farm-yard 
dung        .... 

"  Mr.  AVatson  of  Keilor,"  says  ll 
Onpt.  Ogilvy  of  jVirlie  ( Tram.  U\ 
vol.  iv.  ]).2.'iR.)  "introduced  the  UM 
manure  in  .Strathmorc.  Tliegrcal  iV 
of  fiirm-yard  dung  in  1827  (conaec 
the  almost  failure  of  the  crop  of  the] 
year)  first  induced  me  to  try  four 
turnip  without  other  numure,  w» 
fifteen  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  ( 
costs  3jr.  per  bushel,  nr  H.  5a.  per  a( 
crop  of  turnips  on  these  four  acna 
least,  equal  to  tlie  rest  raised  with  fM 
manure :  but  as  the  whole  of  tht 
were  pulled,  and  the  land  receiTcdM 
before  the  »uccee<ling  crop,  miMJ 
cannot  l>c  laid  on  the  circumstaaa 
following  white  cro^i  and  grasa  bCMI 

"  Next  year,  IH28,  eight  acre*  m 
with  turnip,  solely  with  Ixmc-diut : 
a  light  sandy  loam ;  the  >.  i 
sand,  coming  in  some  jihi. 
surface,  which  is  verj'  irregular,  bui 
era!  has  a  south  exposure.  Thb  I 
been  broken  np  with  a  crop  of  < 
after  having  been  depastured  six  »• 
cipally  by  shivp.  The  quantity  <  '"  ' 
ajiplitMl  was  twenty  bushels  per  i 
•In.  (ill.  jK-r  bushel,  or  'il.  l<Vr. 
turnip  crop  wa.«  so  heavy 
stimdmg  the  verv  light  naturp  i 
was  iu<lged  iidvuudile  to  null  oi»e-l 
the  (evdiiig  cattle,  two  drills  pulled,  ^ 
Icil  to  b«  iMUn  on  thu  groaitd  b; 


Isixrai 
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yttr,  1839,  Uim«  eight  acrcji 
'i  barlcT  and  jpitss-sceda  ;  And 
_  1 57  boUa  I  bushel,  or  7  ImiUj 
!n4r  per  acre,  of  grain  equal  in 
ibe  best  in  the  Dundee  market, 
aebt  and  colour.  Next  yedr,  a 
''  umj  tor  that  deacriptioo  of  land 
.bout  ISO  stones  an  acre ;  and 
m  BOW  eonrinccd  that  the  field 
ler  hkTC  be«n  depastured  the  first 
le  pasture  was  better  than  it  hod 
iuMjwii  before  for  the  two  fol- 
ons,  1831  and  \ii32.  It  is  worthy 
■a  a  proof  of  the  efficoey  of  the 
xe,  that  in  a  small  imgle  of  this 
liefa  I  had  permitted  a  cottager 
iratora.  well  dujoged,  and  which, 
rcaooral,  waa  imJudeil  in  one  of 
I  of  8faee{i,  and  had  (one  might 
fi)  thcivby  had  at  least  equal 
"  adjueeut  l>one-dust  tur- 
liarley  an<l  gram  crofw 
■ior,  and  this  continued 
ble  luitil  the  field  was  again 
.  A  very  balky  crop  of  oats  has 
ddi  season,  probably  upwards 
'  I  per  acre,  bat  no  part  of  it  is 

Qed  what  may  be  considered 
nt,  during  the  whole  rotation 
I  etgbt  acres,  I  may  add,  that 
I  with  bone  manure  and  fed  otT 
now  become  a  regular  part 
!'  1  nn.  Fifteen,  twenty, 
to-  1  e  acres  were  fed  olT, 

mill;  wuii  (he  some  fuvourable 
ifc  the  prosjject  of  l>eing  able  to 
""".rotation,  and  to  continue 
I  the  lund.  Every  person 
Dl«l  willi  tlie  management 
>hlch  a  considerable  jiortion 
dry.  sandy  loom,  at  a  dis- 
laoanure,  mui^t  be  aware  of 
this,  from  knowing  the 
such  lanil  was  formerly 
state  of  cultivation  :  indeed, 
p  some  years  past,  would 
r  outlay  ;  and  large 
lie  of  producing  barley 
to  that  ot  Norfolk,  must 
1  converted  into  sheep  pus- 
lofbouemanufe  " 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ho- 
ring  in  Uertlljnlsliire,  tlie 
were  made,  hitherto  a 
,  „  only  furze,  is  stmdv, 
I  of  clay,  and  then  chulk. 
r bone  manure  in  18;)]  on 
IcoBtinoed  its  empluvment 
I  en  a  very  IkiUI  scale, 
sen.  The  (piantity  gc 
finom  tweuty-l'our  to 
acre,  of  the  description 


of  half-inch  and  dust,  and  the  bones  wore 
invariably  applied  to  the  turnip  crop.  Hie 
bones  were  usually  drilled  with  the  seed  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  tur- 
nips were  always  horse-hoed.  The  year 
1831  was  a  peculiarly  good  season  for  this 
crop  generally.  The  turnips  manured  with 
bone-dust,  like  most  others  in  the  dL^trict, 
were  verj-  luxuriant.  About  2000  bushels 
of  bone  manure  were  this  year  U!>ed  by  Mr. 
Turner.  In  1  H3'2  the  turnips  were  in  general 
a  very  bad  ]>limt,  the  fly  committing  general 
devastation ;  manveuhivatiirs  unsui.-cessl'ully 
sowing  four  or  tive  times.  On  the  turnip 
land  of  Mr.  Turner,  seventy-four  acres  were 
manured  with  bones,  and  of  this  breadth 
oidy  the  last  sown  four  acres  were  a  failure, 
and  there  was,  in  no  instance,  any  necessity 
to  repeat  the  sowing.  The  tumi{)s  were  a 
much  l)etter  crop  than  in  1831.  In  1833 
the  turnips  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tring 
were  a  very  jiartial  crop.  On  the  fann  of 
Mr.  Tunier,  almut  fifty  acres  were  manured 
with  bones.  The  etfect,  with  the  exceptinn 
of  the  very  last  sown  turniiKi,  was  agnin 
most  excellent,  the  CTOp  being  very  heavy, 
and  that  too  on  land  now  fii-st  cultivated. 
In  1835  and  1836,  Mr.  Turner  continned 
the  use  of  l)ones  for  his  turnips,  to  the  same 
extent,  and  with  eqiuil  success.  These  ex- 
jKTiments  the  culltvator  will  deem  of  the 
very  first  imjiortance.  The  soil  was  not 
manured  witli  any  other  fertilizer  except 
bones,  and  in  drilling,  every  now  and  then, 
for  the  drill's  breadth,  the  bones  were 
omitted . 

On  the  soil  not  lioned,  the  fiiilure  of  the 
tumifis  was  general  and  cotn|ilete  :  they  ve- 
getated, it  is  true,  and  came  up,  but  they 
were  wretchedly  small,  and  of  no  use.  The 
turnips  being  fed  off,  and  the  sheep  fohled 
on  the  soil  without  any  distinction  between 
bonetl  and  unboned  land,  the  comparative 
experiments  upon  the  succeerling  crop  were 
rendereil  uncertain.  The  experience  of  two 
more  years,  Mr.  Turner  informs  me{183S-7), 
has  confirmed  all  his  former  exjKTiments : 
he  continues  the  use  of  this  vubiiiblo  fer- 
tilizer, witli  the  most  satisfactory  results; 
his  plot  of  turnips  drilled  with  bones  having 
been,  in  that  di-y  seo-son,  iiitist  cxeellfnt. 

In  no  part  of  Englaml  is  the  use  of  bone- 
dust  more  extensive,  and  more  nbsohitely 
essential  to  the  growth  of  tunii]>s,  tliuii  in 
Lincolnshire.  A  brief  account  of  its  intro- 
duction will  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
trait  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured 
in  the  spring  of  183G,  from  Thomas  Brails- 
foril,  Es<i.,  of  Barkwith. 

"  The  use  of  liones  crushed  small  enough 
to  pass  the  drill,  l>egim  in  Lincolnshire  alxiut 
I  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  general  over  the  greaVest 
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port  of  the  county,  and  nnieertal  over  the 
great  naturo]  divisions — tlieheuth,  imd(tUo 
forn  briuh  and  upper  oolite)  the  clilV,  and  ihe 
wiihls  (tie  ehiUk  and  green  sand-stone 
measures  of  geoloijisls).  The  effeet  pro- 
duced has  been  wonderful ;  it  luis  eonverted 
large  tracts  of  thin-skinned  and  weak  lantls 
into  the  most  fertile  districts.  The  quantity 
now  drilled  varies  from  twenty  strikes  of 
half-ini-h  bone,  irilh  the  dust  in  it,  per  acre ; 
and  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  turai])9, 
experience  having  provetl  that  it  is  more 
profitably  mlapted  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
crop  than  any  other.  It  may  be  right  to 
adil,  that,  in  this  county,  it  is  considered 
dial  the  feedinj;  quality  of  turnips  raised 
from  bones  exceeds  that  produi-ed  by  dung. 
Last  yeur,"  adiis  Mr.  HruilMfurd,  '•  I  used 
sulphur  with  my  cni.slied  lioncs,  niixiag  7  IIjs. 
of  the  former  with  100  lUs.  of  the  hitter :  u 
few  days  before  I  drilled  llieiii  with  tlie 
turnip  seed,  a  modenite  feriiicntjilion-took 
place,  whicil  rcnilcreil  the  sulphur  uclive. 
Olid  produced  a  pretty  considerable  smell  of 
brimstone,  and  had  the  eflect  of  most  effec- 
tuuUy  defending  the  young  turnip  plants 
from  tlie  lly." 

An  0|iiuion  has  been  sometimes  enter- 
tained, that  the  black  grub  or  catcr])Ular, 
which  has  for  tlie  last  two  or  three  years 
been  so  destructive  of  the  turnip  crop,  has 
lieeii  introduced  in  the  bones  iinporleil 
from  aliroad  for  manure  ;  and  many  equally 
idle  and  learned  papers  have  ap|>cared  to 
w:irn  the  farmer  of  the  dangers  ho  was 
iM<-urring  by  their  use.  A  more  absurd 
aiij>i>osition,  perhaps,  was  never  enter- 
tjiined  ;  for,  saying  nothing  of  the  total  ab- 
fH'nce  of  every  thing  like  proof  of  a  single 
black  grub  being  discovered  in  an  imported 
bone,  all  the  accurate  experiments,  and  long 
ex]K,'rieuce  of  tliose  who  have  u.'tcd  bones, 
render  Uie  supposition  laughable. 

lu  the  numerous  experiments  at  whii'h  I 
have  assisted  and  witnesse<I,  it  lias  been 
alwuvs  found  that  the  black  g^rub  ap|>eared 
equally  numerous  among  the  Iwned  and 
unboiled  turui[>s :  that  in  those  portion.s  of 
tlie  field,  or  in  the  entire  Cchi,  where  iMines 
were  drilled  with  the  turnips,  the  grubs 
were  not  more  numerous  tlum  on  tiiosc 
land.i  which  were  manured  with  common 
manure,  or  drilled  without  any  nuinure  al  all. 

Again,  the  very  habits  of  this  black  grub 
lielray  the  fact  that  he  is  not  of  animal 
origin ;  he  live.i,  he  feeds  upon,  he  is  com- 
posed of  vegetable  matter.  The  fanner 
well  knows  that  the  grub  or  caterpillar 
which  is  bred  on  a  cabbage  or  turnip  can- 
not »mtnin  life,  nay,  cajinot  eat  animal 
iiintton ;  ii  would  jjorish'  if  placed  on  iJie 
most  dainty  Ixme.  And  on  the  contrary,  if 
■  grub  bred  in  a  bone  is  placed,  however 
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I  cautiously  and  skilfully,  on  ■  turni 
bage,  he  dies  of  absolute  stitrviilia 
gctable  matters  ore  not  food  for 
j  habits,  his  yery  nature,  make  hi 
;  from  the  novel  food  presented  to  1 
And  again,  if  he  really  be  impoi 
Belgium  in  the  bones,  he  must  h 
resist  a  very  considerable  tempera 
it  bos  been  clearly  establLiheil, 
turnip  fields  which  are  manured 
refuse  Itoiied  bones  of  the  size  i 
grease  makers  have  been  just  as 
vered  with  the  black  caterpillan 
which  have  been  manured  with  tn 
lie  can  live,  therefore,  even  io  b« 
water :  or  if  he  come  in  the  shape 
]iillar  eggs,  then  the  believers  in  tl 
doctrine  must  be  convinced  that  C 
eggs  can  be  batched  ereu  after  I 
lieen  boiled  for  hours  in  »  tempe 
212°. 

But  grubs  and  block  caterriillai 
the  first  living  substances  which  1 
sup[K>sed  to  have  been  im|M>rte 
foreign  bones.  Thus,  the  Nottinj 
Lincolnshire  farmers,  many  yua 
found  that,  by  the  use  of  boiiea,  tl 
of  white  clover  was  gurprisingl| 
raged ;  and  that,  in  fact,  waererw 
crushed  lioncs  was  spread,  in  that 
clover  sprung  up  iis  if  by  magic 
ajii)earcd,"  says  his  Grace  the  Duki 
land,  in  a  letter  with  which  be 
me  in  February  1H36,  "so  roae 
courage  the  growth  of  while  dor 
Lad  almost  formed  the  opinion  tli 
su])crtluous  to  sow  the  seed."  T1 
farmers  of  that  line  district  natu 
many  a  puzzling  learned  cogitat 
thLi  strange  yet  regular  appearaa 
white  clover,  wherever  bones  were 
but  then,  they  recollected  that  t 
came  from  the  very  land  of  fine  wh 
seed ;  and  that  the  seed  must,  the 
a  natural  conse«]uence,  come  hi 
bones.  The  Lancaslerian  and  Che 
mers,  however,  did  not  fall  into 
take,  since  they  found  that  Ihe  wh 
sprung  unjust  as  copioiislv  after  I 
tne  boiled  Ixines,  as  upon  tde  lands 
with  those  in  a  fresh  or  prei-n  stati 
The  chemical  explanation  will 
every  scientific  farmer.  The  whi 
alMiunds  in  phosphate  of  lime;  i 
therefore,  grow  vigorously  in  «oUs 
not  contain  it.  B<iue«i  itu 
fcioil,  or  constituent;  ami 
clover  to  contend  sucocaifi 
with  other  and  ooarwr 
extirpate  them.  Thcra 
P^nglaiid  which  do  not  roD< 
this  jjlant ;  it  has  lH.<en  notio 
in  ihu  most  unlikel/  liti 
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tfitmfire;  txA  for  precisely  the 
iMm — the  ashes  of  wood  abound  in 
le  of  liiBe.  Booes  have  been  hitherto 
Sy  cniploretl  uiwn  the  turnip  crop, 
n  ii  aootMr,  tiii'  potatoe  plant,  to 
ey  Men  admirably  adapts ;  and  of 
kton  waa  Mr.  Knight,  the  late  Pre- 
'  the  Uorticoltural  Suriety :  he  ob- 
Mt  me,  in  a  communication  dated 
K,  IMS,  wriltrn  witii  his  usual 
autieitade  to  a«ai«t  on  every  occasion 
eaearcliM  which  tended  to  the  im- 
xltivation  of  the  earth,  —  "1  have 
,  upon  which  rises  a  sufficient 
;  water  to  work  a  thrashing 
ne  mill,  at  all  seasons ;  and 
are  erecte<l  a  machine  for 
,  which  my  tenant  has  U5ed 
llie  aoil  is  generally  ttrong  iwd 
ooa,  bat  u|;>on  lliis  the  bone  manure 
w<dl,  asd  11  is  applied  by  »  drill  to 
ipjDiHUid.  My  tenant  hnds  that  it 
hrang  to  the  quantity  of  oleaginous 
lUch  it  contains ;  and  I  cunnni  help 

Kking  away  that  part  must 
great  extent  the  0{)cration 
luring  at  least  one  year ; 
e  bones  be  crushed  nearly 
brfore  boiling.  I  have  tried  other 
Mtaaooes,  such  as  hair,  feathers, 
t  |ani|Ci  and  dust  of  white  leather, 
*e  id  these  have  opcrat<Hl  till  they 
•4  Mme  weeks  to  deeom[)Ose.  The 
BMbcr  paringH,  lieing  alaio>>t  entirely 
bI  of  gelatine.  I  expect  operate  very 
■1  I  found  that  tuniips  drilk><l  in 
fay  sufficient  nuantity  of  it  did  nnt 
»  glow  kindly  tUI  September ;  and  I 


a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but 
boon,  after  being  crushed,  were 
■itb  four  or  five  times  their  weight 
k,  their  operation  as  a  manure,  mi- 
iy,  woulil  tie  greatly  increased.  It 
M(«  however,  then  Ikj  conveniently 
^■vith  the  seed,  and  that  process, 
Hpw  noil  is  poor,  is  very  important, 
Wjf  boOK  plaeeil  cl(><<e  to  the  seedling 
hat  gBta  wrJl  nourished  while  young. 
%  <MtM  bat  the  l>onc  msmurc  must 
•  tooperate  as  long  as  dei'uiii]io«ition 
substance  continues,  and 
■oo  I  am  willing  to  find 
it,  upon  the  tenant's 
ir  amount  ol  increased  rent, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the 
Dtinv  or  lejs  crushed;  but  I 
Ltitat  a  goo<l  manuring  nl'  boiie- 
Tbt  any  circumstance*,  lie  soon 
mkvL  I  have  seen  bone-dust 
»il  '"  .;iilitiesin  phiiilini; 
nnitfc-  -  and  plums, with 

I  ikou^ii  ^•1111  are  almost  always 
w  destroyed  by  the  appli- 


cation of  9table-j-ard  dung  in  the  same  war. 
My  tenant  fipjilies  his  bone  manure  wholly 
to  his  turnips,  and  the  stjd)le-yard  manure 
to  the  wheat  field,  in  ojjfiosition  certainly  to 
my  opinion;  as  I  think  wheat  crops  yield 
best  when  the  soil  is  firm,  and  tuniip  crojM 
best  when  it  is  hollow,  and  he  purposes  to 
try  the  effect  of  reversing  the  process.  If 
the  turnip  jihint  is  capable  of  deriving 
nourishment  from  fnigments  of  bones,  which 
have  been  boiled,  after  being  crushetl,  their 
roots  must,  I  conceive,  have  a  power  of  de- 
composing the  substance  of  the  bone ;  which 
appears  very  improbable,  though  many 
pliints  ajiiR-flr  to  e.xercise  such  ])Ower  on 
silicious  earth.  I  have  somewhen;  read  an 
account  of  experiments,  which  appeared  to 
jirovc  that  the  silex  found  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  different  s  [MK-ies  of  Equisetuui,  grapes, 
&c.  is  really  dissolved  and  taken  up  from 
the  w>il,  and  sulwecpienlly  deposited  in  on 
organic  form ;  but  as  the  plants  which  were 
subjected  to  experiment  might,  owing  to 
having  been  feeble  and  sickly,  not  have  de- 

iKtsited  any,  or  the  usual  portion  of  silex, 
am  not  satisfied,  that  tlie  remaining  half 
of  flint,  after  its  oxygen  has  lieen  <lriven  off, 
is  a  simple  substance.  Tlie  number  of  sim- 
ple elements  (admitting  the  existence  of 
matter)  I  suspect  to  be  very  small ;  such 
was  the  opinion  of  my  late  lamented  friend. 
Sir  H.  Unvy.  I  think  it  probable  that  quick- 
lime, if  ajjplied  to  bones  containing  much 
oily  matter,  would  o[)erate  powerfully  by 
reducing  such  oil  to  the  state  of  soap,  readily 
soluble  in  water ;  but  a  part  of  the  Bmnu)n!n 
might  by  this  process  be  dissipated  and 
lost.  Valuable  as  bone-dust  certainly  is  as 
a  manure  to  the  turnips,  I  doubt  whether 
it  nmy  not  be  employed  with  more  advantage 
as  manure  litr  the  potato  ;  and  my  tenant 
is  inclineil  to  think  that  the  potato  crop, 
though  wholly  consumed  ujion  the  farm, 
will  Dcst  repay  him.  The  Ixme  manure, 
when  employed  to  nourish  the  potato  plant, 
might  be  burie<l  in  the  soil  two  mouths  be- 
fore it  would  \k.  niateriully  wsintcd;  and 
the  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  upon  all  except 
light  soils,  are  much  better  ut'ter  potnloes 
than  after  turnips,  both  U'iri"  ciirted  off  the 
ground.  Early  varieties  winch  ilu  not  blos- 
som are  the  most  valuable,  iis  tbi  y  uflbrd 
the  most  certain  crojjs,  and  will  be  ([uite 
ready  to  be  taken  uji  m  August,  after  which 
the  ground  may  be  well  prepared  for  wheat. 
Of  such  jiotafo'es  I  have  olitniueil  u  produce 
equivalent  lir  9fi3J  bushels  of  80  lbs.,  and 
1 248»  bushels  of  60  lbs.  But  early  potatoes 
vegeluto  again  Into  in  autumn,  and  they 
then  l)econie  much  better  foo<l,  without 
being  sli-nuuHl,  than  previously." 

'rtie  way  in  which  bone-dust  is  usually 
cmplovcd  as  u  nuinurc  for  potatoes  is  dc- 
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ciilodly  wrong ;  it  is  used  in  miicli  too  fresh  | 
a  state.     This  error  long  <leceive<i  iind  per-  i 

Iiloxc'l  the  turnip  growers  of  the  east  of  , 
Cngland,  who  now  invariably  let  the  boue-  I 
dust  ferment,  either  by  itsell  or  mixed  with 
earth,  for  some  weeks  before  it  is  applie<l  to 
the  soil.  And  all  my  experiments  have 
concurred  in  their  result  witli  those  of  my 
neighbours  in  Essex,  that  if  llie  bones  are 
lui.xed  with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of 
eurlh,  and  are  turned  over,  ond  mi.\cd  to- 
gether some  weeks  liefore  lliey  are  spread 
on  the  i)Otato  grounil,  the  more  valuable  is 
(he  a[ipli('atinn.  Aiid  this,  remark  is  not  eon- 
tined  to  its  use  for  potatoes :  outs  and  bar- 
ley are  prujmrliDnally  beiietited  liy  the 
previous  ferraeutation,  and  partial  disso- 
lution of  the  bones  in  the  mixed  earth. 

It  is  impossible,  in  any  agricultural  ex- 
periment, to  give  very  minute  liireetions 
ibr  the  farmer's  guidance,  since  soil,  climate, 
and  situation,  as  regards  temperature  and 
easy  access  to  the  proposed  fertilizer,  must 
be  of  necessity  taken  into  the  agriculturist's 
<-onsideratioii ;  and  these  observations  par- 
ticularly a[>ply  t<J  those  manures  of  a  purely 
animal  nature,  whoso  vahie  I  have  l»eeu 
endeavouring  to  illustrate.  Thus,  with  re- 
gard to  bones,  the  ijuantity  ajiplicil  per  acre 
must  of  necessity  varv  with  circumstances; 
but,  by  many  carefully  conducted  cxjK'ri- 
ments,  at  some  of  which  1  have  i>er8onally 
Kssislfl,  it  lias  been  fouml  that  the  bones 
remain  in  tlie  soil  for  a  length  of  time  pro- 
]x>rtionate  to  the  size  of  the  pieces,  —  the 
dust  prcKlucing  the  most  immediate  effect, 
the  larger  description  showing  the  longest, 
lulvantage;  thus,  on  arable  lands,  the  good 
eQ'ects  of  the  half-inch  or  inch  bones  are 
observable  for  four  or  five  years ;  while,  on 
pasture  lanil,  tlie  advontage  derived  Irom 
their  application  is  observable  for  eight  or 
nine.  iJut,  as  practical  experience  is  iJone 
the  substitute  for  our  want  of  general  sci- 
entific knowledge  founded  on  experiment-s 
the  farmer  shriuld,  in  experimenting  upon 
all  manures,  for  the  sake  of  correct  inform- 
ation, a[)|>Iy  them  in  varying  ({uantitics  jkt 
acre,  iukI  on  no  account  omit  to  leave,  by 
way  of  comparison,  a  fair  potion  of  the  field 
without  nny  manure. 

There  is  no  delusion  more  c<immon  tlian 
that  a  correct  agricultural  experiment  is 
easily  accomplished  —  that  it  may  be  taken 
up  US  a  mere  amusement,  canied  on  with- 
out care,  and  concluded  without  any  la- 
Itorious  attempts  at  accuracy.  Some  ex- 
In-rienee  in  these  delightful  pursuit*,  amongst 
Mjmc  of  the  most  talented  farmer*  of  tlie 
east  of  England,  has  hmg  convinced  me  of 
the  folly  of  such  a  eonclusiim,  and  of  the 
extreme  care  and  caution  iu>eessary  for 
tuch  valoablc  research)!*;  for,  otherwise, 
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all  kinds  of  errors  *re  almost  i 
arise.  In  applying  weight  and  q 
also,  to  the  crop,  there  b  no  neMl 
farmer  Ui  weigh  anil  measure  lai^  I 
sfjuare  rod  or  two,  carefully  eAauiin 
uishcs  results  nearly  as  ttcenratc*  afl 
able  as  the  examination  of  acrei. 

The  applic4ition  of  bones  to  gn» 
very  common  iu  Cheshire  and  Lit) 
I  have  already  noticed  its  effect  in  I 
duction  of  white  clover,  a  pbcnomeif 
known  to  tlie  farmers  in  the  neisbbi 
of  Manchester,  who  are  also  fulij  i 
the  amazin'dy  increa.sed  priKloee  ( 
gross  lands  by  the  application  of  tlM 
bnnes  of  the  size  makers.  Tlie  t 
which  tliey  employ  is  very  larce, 
from  forty-five  to  vightv  bushels  p 
The  result,  however,  is  ^lly  comm4 
with  the  outlay,  for  tlii-v  calculate  ' 
produce  of  their  grass  fields  is  nearly  i 
by  the  application. 

I  cannot  give  a  l)ett«r  acooant  <rf 
(ilication  lor  gnLss  than  that  vcn 
communicated  to  me  in  MAreh  | 
Dr.  Stanley,  the  present  Bishop  of  S 
"  Bone-du.-.t  has  been  used  in  Ci 
said  his  lordship,  "  as  a  manure,  to 
considerable  extent,  for  the  last  »e»«i 
but  ]>artiidly  for  a  much  longer  i 
Formerly,  it  was  laid  on  paitnre ' 
only,  and  iu  large  quantities,  and  I 
pieci-s,  which  rendered  it  very  exj 
and  the  advantage  comparatively  «l4 
some  postures  that  were  bone-dusted 
years  ago  now  show,  almost  to  | 
where  this  manure  was  applied,  i 
arc  now  u.se<l  on  every  description  q 
this  county  with  the  best  rHulta>  | 
the  wet  sands  are  first  eflectuaUjf 
Some  thousaiuLs  of  tons  are  amma 
sumed,  and  the  demand  is  daily  at 
The  quantity  jwr  statute  acre  v«li 
the  average  may  be,  on  pasture,  frd 
40  cwt.  of  Manchester  or  calcined  ) 
20  cwt.  of  raw  or  gnuind  IkiMS,j 
statute  acre.  For  turnips,  from  fl 
cwt.  of  calcine<l  Ijones.  For  oata  o^ 
(of  this  latter,  however,  the  quaartil} 
in  Cheshire  is  very  trifling),  with  dfl 
gross  seeds,  20  to  30  cwt.  of  calcined 
or  one  ton  of  raw  or  ground  l>ones.  ] 
ground  should  lie  well  M-arified  or  hi 
previous  to  sowing  the  bone*,  ond  i 
ately  afterward  rolle<l  with  a  bmv] 
for  turnips.  ITie  bones  shoulil  Ni  j* 
or  ground  very  small,  and  drillct] 
the  swmI.  With  spring  rom  rvUcd  | 
clover  and  siH'iIk,  it  should  be  here  Nl 
that  raw  hoi\ct  particularly  (bonlj 
lowed  to  remain  tor  some  days  ia  I 
ferment  Iwlbre  they  are  a{>p 
have  been  used  for  potatoes; 
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a{>pt«ML 
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^——  J»T  they  prefer  dung.  I  am 
wated,  taoiu^  iny  infonnant  cUtes 
rrmtjons  to  be  liniiled,  tLiit  on  old 
I  tht  result  has  out  be«n  found  to 
aafiMorjr  M  on  pasture*.  On  clover, 
fre  a  moat  tstraordlnarr  eflvct.  On 
irea  t^t  bkve  been  boned,  altbough 
Ij  the  dovpr  wa»  not  to  be  iioen, 
I  artpa bave  »oou  nhon-n  themselves. 
t  prool^  indcc<l,  of  their  U-nefioial 
I  tlw  &ct,  tliat  tiic  farmers,  «ix 
9,  m  that  inonedistc  ooighbourbood, 
mtg  >  prejudice  against  bones  that 
Ml  fotiM!  difficultr  they  irere  in- 
^'ii'in,  altbouffh  piven  by  way 
•i-nt ;  l>ut.  for  the  la»t  three 
>rT  Save  been  nnjst  iui-\iou<i  to  ob- 
■^■ad  are  now  quite  willinn  to  be 
hecxBcmt;.  The  rents  have  latterly 
1  pB>a«  and  there  in  good  reason  for 
r  taal  b  is  in  a  <p-cat  meatiure  owing 
(fBttase  they  are  deriving;  from  the 
■d>  On  Hime  estates  iu  the  countv, 
irirtora  Ittve  honed  a  considerable 
i  at  the  pMturc  land,  the  (enaulg 
ing  lo  i>ay,  as  an  inereaaed 
to  10  p*>r  wnt.  on  the  cost  of 
"  T  rence  of  ojiinion 
1  -  sort-<  of  bone* 

I he  diut  to  the 
'I  r  calcined  borieis 

iu-:  jfround  bonea  7/. 
W  tomipft,  the  dust  is  "rcnerally 
ai  iKing  more  iinnic<liatc  in  \l» 
On  a  Tcry  poor  jx-at  soil,  ulioiit  i 
out  was  applied  to  a  statute 
tumi{>s.     The  crop  wan  a 
^__     The  turnips  were  carted 
pmnnd  wwn  with  wheat,  which 
25  measures  (of  7.'5  lbs.  jkt 
■tatute  acre.     Oats  sue- 
principally  red  cloTcr,  a 
"f  oats  ensuinp.     The 
!  very  heavy  full  crop. 
No  DiHiiiire  was  a|>- 
ixcept  the  first  set  of 
]».     The   remainder  of 
iy  the  sante  de-KTiption  of 
rwl  with  fiuTU-yaril  dunp, 
wurzel,  and  vetche*, 
This  was  then  sown 
twl,  being  first  well  set  over 
of  lime  and  soil,  the  wheat 
part  "luring  winter  and  sprinp 
MKfc  LcUer  than  the  Ixincd  part  of 
,  hot  cb'>'  '  !H>  ptKxl  a  rrop  ; 

iMTwi.i  'iir  of  the  bones 

■hHi.     <'.<  -'  i\  here,  also, 

HL.  but  the  '  1 1  not  prove 

^Bootire  an;.  ...■  iin  the  part 

^B  the  clover  wa.1  rtill  more  in- 
RB  moired  only  rmce,  the  second 
C  Ifiqg  <miftd<3«d  worth  mowing. 

sss 


while  the  part  boned,  along  side  i>f  it,  wa« 
as  much  as  c^ndd  be  well  mown." 

There  appears  to  be  on  many  gross  soils 
some  care  requisite  to  ensure  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  application  of  the  bones ; 
and  this  observation  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  district,  since  it  is  strongly  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  \\'illiam  Lewis,  of  Trcnthom 
in  Slalfonlsliire,  transmitted  to  me  in  Sep- 
tember lost,  in  an  oViliging  communication 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  :  — 

"  I  have  never,"  says  this  intelligent 
farmer,  "  applied  leas  than  one  ton  of  crashed 
bonea  per  acre  for  turnips  drilled  in,  and 
have  been  generally  successful  in  growing 
that  crop;  an<l  tlieir  good  effects  (I  mean 
the  liones)  are  most  conspicuouslv  shown 
and  fell  on  the  grass  crop  that  follows  the 
turnips,  showing  to  an  inch  how  far  the 
prouml  has  lieen  manurwl  with  them.  I 
have  no  genuine  fertile  land,  it  being  nearly 
all  of  a  light,  dry,  sandy,  hungry  nature; 
but  I  have  now  ejicellent  pastures  for  sheep, 
which  I  greatly  n.scribc  to  tlie  use  of  Imiucs; 
for  the  pa-iturcs  following  barley  which  have 
been  manured  wilh  dung  1  find  very  in- 
ferior to  that  manured  with  iKines  —  (the 
difference  in  the  barley  crop  not  l>einp  ]>er- 
ceivable)  —  so  much  so,  that  1  am  upon  (he 
eve  of  brcidcing  up  some  of  my  pasture 
fields  which  have  lam  three  yeiirs,  and  were 
iuteniled  for  permanent  pasture;  for  those 
manured  at  the  same  time  with  bones  are 
still  looking  beautiful,  with  a  close,  fine, 
even  bottom.  I  have  ahio  applied  bones  to 
pastures,  and  they  have  generally  improved 
the  herbage  and  verdure  very  greatly.  The 
top-dressing  wilh  the  bones  f  would  recom- 
mend to  be  done  in  moist  weather,  when 
the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
grass.  I  consider  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  iier  acre  to  be  a  fair  dre.-ising. 
After  sowing  them,  the  ground  should  be 
well  brushed,  h:u-rowed  lengtli  and  breadth- 
ways, then  heavily  rolled,  and  all  stock 
taken  from  the  field  for  at  least  ten  days. 
I  have  seen  bones  applied  to  bare  postures, 
with  litde  or  no  covering,  done  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  showing  no  beneficial  effects  what- 
ever afterwards.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
superior  advontoge  of  rolling  the  bones  into 
the  soil ;  for  fresli,  or  f,'reen  bones,  as  they 
are  called  in  Cheshire,  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  fur  some  time,  lose 
fixim  one  fifth  In  one  fourth  of  their  weight; 
and  even  boiled  bones,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  reduced  one  third  in  weight. 
A  bu.shel  of  crushed  green  bones,  of  the 
three-cpiorter  inch  siie,  weighs  about  45 
lbs.— the  same  bulk  of  hone-dtut  54  lbs.: 
75  bushebi  .if  crushe<l  ijreen  Iwne*  weigh 
about  one  ton  and  a  half,  the  same  biUk  ot 


boiled  bones  aliout  two  tons.  TIio  average 
weight  of  tlie  bones  of  an  ox  is  al>oiit  2  rwt., 
or  niioul  fine  fourth  of  the  carcnso  free  from 
ofliil;  the  bones  of  a  sheep,  about  ii I  lbs., 
(upposing  the  carease  to  average  84  lbs. 
So  that,  according  to  this  Ciilculation,  al- 
lowing twenty  bushels  of  eruslied  bones  to 
manure  an  acre,  the  bonea  of  five  tmlliK-ks 
or  horses,  or  of  fifty  sheep,  are  requisite  to 
supply  the  necessary  dressing. 

Im  manuring  the  light  land.s  cultivated 
on  the  four-course  systetu,  with  bones  and 
with  Iwnes  only,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 

1  would  advise  flic  farmer,  whenever  he 
6nds  any  symptoms  of  his  ground  failing  to 
pnxbice  clover  so  well  liS  it  was  once  used 
to  do,  to  aild  in  that  case  a  dressing  of 
gypsum,  either  with  the  bones  or  with  the 
grass  seeds.  The  value  of  this  latter 
manure^  whieh  is  amply  suflicicnt,  when 
applied    in    (piantitiea    of   not    exceeding 

2  i-wt.  j>er  acre,  being  in  most  situations 
trifling.  There  is  every  reason  to  iK'lieve, 
tluit  in  those  cases  which  have  pu7.zlc<l  the 
Xottinghaiualiire  farmers,  where  the  land, 
after  a  long  course  of  successful  bone-dress- 
ing, has  at  last  reAued  to  produce  clmer, 
that  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  so  t-siientiBt  to  the 
growth  of  clover,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  failure;  and  that  the  following  facts, 
published  hy  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
liind,  in  April  1838  (to  whom  I  have  on 
nitire  than  one  occasion  been  obliged  for 
valuttlile  agricultural  information),  are  rea- 
dily to  be  explainwl  in  this  way  —  the 
farm-yard  dung,  with  which  a  portion  of 
the  ovcrboncd  clover  fiehl  was  dressed  in 
these  experimcuts  would  rcturu  to  that 
section  of  the  field  a  portion  of  the  sul]ihate 
of  lime,  and  hence  the  suj>erior  product  of 
clover  on  the  soil  to  which  it  was  applied. 

"  In  1834,  two  fields  of  sand  land  adjacent 
to  Clumber  Pi>rk,  the  one  at  right  angles  to 
the  other,  each  containing  atxmt  twenty 
ai-res,  were  sown  with  seeds  among  barley ; 
whenever  these  fielila  hud  been  sown  witli 
turnips,  for  twenty  years  before  1825,  they 
liiul  always  been  manured  with  bones;  in 
that  year  they  were  largely  so  manured. 
The  seeds  sown  with  barley  in  182ti  having 
lieen  burnt  up  in  that  dry  s\inuner,  in  1828 
the  limd  in  both  those  fields  was  again 
broken  up.  In  1829  it  was  again  fallowed 
with  turnips,  and  manured  with  bones.  In 
1833  Ixith  these  fields  were  again  sown  with 
tiiniiiK,  parts  of  eai'h  of  which  were  ma- 
nureil  with  l>oiics,  and  the  remainder  with 
farm-yard  dung.  {The  Timet  Newtpaper, 
April  18lh,  18.18.) 

"  In  I8;l4,  when  the  com  was  cut,  it  was 
found  that  the  bi^hIs  had  faile<l  in  each  of 
these  fieia»  where  the  bouc»  hod  been  ap- 
224  "^ 


plied,  and  that  they  were  vct 
they  had  l>een  manured  with  i 
of  these  fields  the  t'liilure  exactly  I 
tlie  line  of  the  diflereuce  of  the  nl 
with  two  exceptions,  that  the  seeds  i 
rpiitc  fail  in  two  spot*  where  formrH 
had  been  dung-heaps.  In  the  olii( 
the  failure  did  not  so  exactly  foUoir' 
of  demarcation,  but  the  exwrpiliat 
very  few.  Generally  speaking,  the  t 
land  is  better  than  t)ie  boned  had,  I 
diflenmce  of  quality  is  not  great ;  ll 
of  barley  on  toe  manured  laiid  had  1 
the  rate  of  five  quarters  per  terrei 
other  four.  ' 

"  Immediately  after  harvcs*,  tni 
were  sown  on  the  l)one<l  land;  tht 
up  very  thick,  but  in  six  w«i>ek8  t| 
disappearetl.  During  the  winter  4 
waa  again  fallowed,  and  fresh  »rej 
again  sown  iu  the  spring  &(  183^^ 
cannot  be  said  to  have  faded,  Viut  tii 
a  very  inferior  cn>p ;  and  notwithsti 
manuring  of  fami-vard  dunjj  appU 
top-dressing  the  following  spring,  t]| 
not  yet  recovered  a  parity  with  thd 
the  fields.  In  this  case  it  8e«-ni8  ad 
to  attribute  the  failure  of  these  Mcdl 
they  have  failed,  to  any  other  raij 
the  bones,  which  had  certainlr  lic<fB 
with  unusual  abundance;  and  il  ia4 
surprising,  that  such  a  cause  (hod 
pro{|uce<l  such  an  effect ;  becausoj 
early  pcrio«ls  of  the  use  of  that  mfl 
apf)eare<l  to  be  in  no  respect  niorc^ 
tageous  than  in  its  tendency  to  «d 
the  growth  of  the  clovers.  Of  t^ 
dency,  the  most  remarkable  instjui^ 
been  re|)eatedly  seen  on  very  pO0 
and  none  more  so  than  one  wtiei  4 
on  a  very  poor  piece  of  land  prepaij 
pluntjition  by  a  crop  of  turnijM,  fl 
for  with  forty  bushels  per  acrr,  od 
liclween  the  trees,  a  great  deal  of  dj 
Previa 
:cn  up  tat\ 
scarcely  a  plant  of  clover  was  to 
Now.  the  fields  on  whii'h  the 
failed  had  (as  above  slatc<l)  recci' 
more  frequently  than  usual,  com]  ' 
ings  of  lH>nea. 

"  If  theprecetling -'   ' 
confirmation,  it  has  r 
this  year  a  field,  whii  ii  u.i.i 
18.%,  had   been  laid  down   lo 
north  side  of  this  fielil  is  vi 
land,  and  aK,  till  lately,  it  >' 
such  land  would  n>>t  |>av  i' 
lx)nes,  tliey  had  ue^ 
Tor  the  first  time,  in  ' 
for  the  turnip  tiUlnw.      i 
this  field,  which  for  man\ 
liccn  munured  with  btjues. 


spontancfmslv  sprung  up. 
this  land  havmg  l>een  lirotei 


•*d 
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tunaip*,  was  divided  into  four  diviiioiu ; 
veatem  aide  w&s  manured  with  larm- 
d  dung ;  thai  next  to  it  with  bones ;  the 
dninoiu  were  manured,  the 
'wkh  rape  dust,  tod  the  other  with  malt 
■•.  Alter  hvveat,  the  sccdi  on  the 
ode  i^ipMred  to  be  best ;  then  those 
I  weatem  fide  of  the  field ;  then  those 
two  eaatcm  divisions,  which  were 
iaferior;  and  those  on  that  where 
had  b«en  applied  were  visibly  the 
The  frxMt  bat  Deen  so  injurious  to 
k  tlist  thia  difference  between  tlie 
dtTiaionj  is  not  now  so  marke<l 
the  frost;  but  the  supc- 
fce  iwnliem  aide  and  the  western 
Toy  apparent." 
_  mure  preaenti  to  the  cottager,  or 
Mcr  ct  aBoall  plota  of  poor  ground,  as 
iIh  aBotment  tystem,  a  ready  and 
mode  of  pennaneotly  improving  the 
It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  in  some 
if  the  managers,  uncier  this  ex- 
Were  to  apply  the  manure  for 
and  that,  too,  if  they  even 
it  aMeaaunr  to  add,  in  oonsc(iuence, 
■oaal  at  tne  rent.  For  onuununtal 
«f  trees  there  ran  be  no  manure 
than  bones.  There  is  a 
portion  of  phosphate  of  time 
lister  trees,  and  there  is  no  manure 
■Btzoi  animal,  earthy,  and  saline 
wbirk  ranains  so  long  in  the  soil, 
witk  earth ;  and  thus  previously  fer- 
IMB  are  an  excellent  dressing  for 
IwTe  been  used  with  deeided  ad- 
A*  a  manure  for  the  lue  of  the 
and  the  tluwer-gardon,  there  is 
more  useful  than  Ume-dust; 
•tiQ  more  elegant  application, 
and  chipping?  of  the  bone 
of  Birmingham  have  long 
by  my  friend,  Muund,  of 
the  able  author  of  The  Bo- 
He  finds  that  their  use  not 
the  luxuriance  of  the  plant, 
bcaaty  of  the  flowers.  The  Shef- 
»*w  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
_  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
aulherities  in  favour  of  bone  ma- 
Tlic  reader  may  refer,  however,  to 
'nta  of  Captain  OgilvT,  of  ^Virlie 
Trau.  v/BigK.  Soe.  vol.  iv.  p.  238.) ; 
'.  Wataon,  of  Keillor,  Cupar- Angus 
■rt  ^MotL  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  41 — 43.)  ; 
sf  Mr.  BocwcU,  of  Kingcaossic  {Traiu. 
'  AyA.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  73. ;  Comparative 
fai  of  Booea,  Farm-vard  ^(anure,  and 
jfaCdke) :  to  those  of  "Mr.  Billy  se  on  their 
fcr  tW  paatuTcs  of  Cheshire  (Jmim.  of 
y.  Afr.  8o€.  «/  ^lyr.  vol.  ii.  p.  91  ).  See 
I  JofiBaBO.  Oa  Pertiliztrt,  p.  IH.  (Brit. 
■^Mag.  ToL  Ti.  p.  SOU.).  'Ihe  bone  mill 
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BOOK-KEEPDfG. 

is  described  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Dundee 
(TranM.  of  High.  Sue.  vol.  i.  p.  401.),  and 
again  in  the  Pmny  Cyclopadia. 

BONE  SPAVIN  (Ft.  Eipavent;  Ital. 
Spamino)  in  horses,  is  a  disease  of  the 
hock  joint  usually  brought  on  by  over- 
exertion, accelerate<l  by  bad  shoeing.  When 
this  is  forming  there  is  commotuy  lame- 
ness, but  this  diminishes  or  ceases  when 
the  bony  matter,  whose  deposit  causes  the 

3iavin,  IS  completely  funned,  at  Icafit  when 
le  horse  is  warm  with  exercise.    It  im[)edeii 
his  rising  when  down,  and  in  con.setjUcnce 

Tavined  horses  lie  down  with  reluctance, 
spavined  horse  generally  does  slow  work 
well  enough,  and  when  used  in  the  form 
his  disease  is  commonly  ameliorated  ur 
cured.  Repeated  blisters  will  either  en- 
tirely remove  or  ameliorate  the  symptom^. 
It  is  only  as  a  lost  resort  that  the  hot  iroa*^ 
should  be  used. 

BOOK-KEEPING.    As  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  tradesman  oil 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  set  of  account 
books  which  shall  shew  them  the  amouni  of 
capital  employed,  the  debts  owing  to  nnd  j 
by  them,  and  the  profit  or  hiss  arising  fnim  | 
their  different  transactionii,  so  to  the  farmer  ] 
is  this  good  practice  equally  essential.    The  j 
Dutch  have  a  proverb,  that  no  one  ever] 
goes  to  ruin  who  keeps  a  correct  set  of  ac- 1 
counts.     There  is  great  tnilh  in  this  saga^l 
cious  observation  of  the  plodding  Dutchmenff 
for  by  consulting  correct  accounts  the  farmer  1 
will  be  either  wiime<l  to  retrace  hia  step.s,  or  ( 
to  persevere  in  the  jmth  he  is  pursuing.  The 
time  required  for  keeping  these  books  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  of  on  evening  uflcr  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over.     The  necessary ' 
books  to  give  him  this  information  are,  first, 
a  cash  book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  on 
one  side  all  moneys  receive<l,  and  from  whom ; 
and,  on   the  other  side,  nil  payments,  and 
to  whom  made ;  secondly,  a  journal,  in  which 
should  be  entered  oU  deliveries,  and  articles 
received  ;  and  thirdly,  a  stock  book,  in  which 
should  be  every  week   entered  all  addition 
to  or  substroction  from  the  stock   of  th3 
form  ;  fourthly,  an  invoice  book,  to  receive 
all  bills  of  account ;  fifthly,  a  wages  liook,  to 
keep  each  labourer's  time  and  wages;  and 
sixthly,  a  ledger,  which  should  contain  every 
person's    account   with    whom    the   furnier 
Las   transactions.     With    these    statements 
carefully  kept,  and  an  occount  and  valu- 
ation of  his  Btwk  in  trade  mode  annually, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  ijuil  the  farm,  no 
farmer's  BfTairs  can   reii.sonal.il v  go  wrong; 
for   not   only    by   g'>o<l   booking    is   fraud 
prevented,  ami  ccoiiomv  promoted,  but  by 
this  means  the  farmer  always  knows  his  real 
position.     1  am  supported  In  these  opinions 
oj  a  very  considerable  fanner  and  Und- 
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BOKAGE. 

ot,  Mr.  Uenia  Davis,  of  Spring  Park  in 
Surrey. 

BOOSE.  (Su.popisi  S\i.baas.)  A  stall 
for  cattle  to  stand  in ;  thus,  an  ox  or  cow- 
boosc  si^ifies  an  ox  or  cow-stjill,  &c. 

BOOSE-STAKE.  A  nr<jviucial  term  aj)- 
plieil  to  the  stake  to  which  stalle<l  catUu 
arc  fastened.  It  is  in  sonic  diiitricts  culled 
booiinjj-sUike. 

UOOSINGS.  A  provincial  word  used  lo 
signify  the  stalls  of  cattle. 

BORAGE.  {Borttgo  officinalis.)  Sup- 
posed to  lie  derived  frmn  forago ;  or  cor,  the 
ueart,  and  ago,  to  give,  alluding  to  the  reno- 
vating |K)wer  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  he 
possessed.  Tliis  is  a  well-known  pimil  iu  all 
eardens,  growin<»  two  feet  high,  with  large 
leave*,  and  bright  blue  flowers.  'Hie  stalka 
ore  i-ound,  juicy,  and  thick,  and  so  Uiurv  that 
it  is  almost  prickly  to  touch.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  mugh,  wrinkhvl,  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  have  live  bright  bine  [letaU  or  ])art>i, 
with  a  block  centre ;  they  blow  all  through 
the  auiuiner,  and  continue  till  late  in  autumn. 
For  the  spring  and  summer  sowing  anv 
mouldy  sou  and  open  situation  may  be  af- 
lotted,  provided  the  first  is  not  particularly 
rich  ;  but  for  those  which  have  to  withstand 
the  winter,  a  light  dry  soil,  and  the  shelter 
of  a  south  fence,  is  most  suitable.  A  very 
fertile  soil  renders  it  super-lu.\uriant,  and 
injures  the  intensity  of  its  flavour.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  which  is  sown  in  Marcli  or 
April,  and  at  the  close  of  July  for  pro<luction 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  again  in  August 
or  September,  for  tlie  supply  of  winter  and 
succeeding  spring.  These  sowings  may  lie 
performed  broadcast,  ami  regularly  raked  in, 
out  preferably  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches 
asunder.  When  of  about  six  weeks'  growth 
tlie  plants  arc  to  be  thinned  to  six  inches 
apart ;  and  the  plants  thus  removed  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  sowings  may  be  trans- 
planted at  similar  distances,  but  tliose  of  the 
•ununcr  will  seldom  endure  the  removal, 
tnd  at  all  times  those  left  uimiovcd  prosiwr 
most.  At  the  time  of  trans[ilanting,  it  at 
all  dry  weather,  Ihey  umst  be  occasionally 
watered  moderately  until  established;  water 
must  idso  be  frequently  ap|ilied  to  the  seed- 
bed of  the  summer  sowings,  otherwise  the 
vegetation  will  be  slow  and  weak.  Tliey 
must  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.  To 
save  s<!e<l,  some  of  those  plant.4  which  have 
survived  the  winter  must  Iw  left  iiiigathertKl 
from.  They  will  begin  to  flower  about 
June,  and  when  their  seed  is  jK'rfectly  ripe, 
the  stalks  nmst  be  gathered  and  ilrieil  com- 
pletely befori-  it  is  rub)>ed  out.  (G.  W. 
JohntoHi  A'l/cA.  (itird.)  Borage  was  for- 
merly con'iidored  cordial.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  tiiwl  in  a  bundle,  and  warme<l  up  in 
beer,  M  •  great  rvmedy  ■uong  the  t)0«r. 
•2U6 
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The^  consider  them  cordial, 
ciH>hng;   and  in  many  parts  of 
they  make  Borage  one  of  tlieir 
brewing.      The   whole  plant,    says 
(Eiig-  Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  26S.),  baa  ui 
approaching  to  cucumber  end  bumct^ 
gives  a  flavuur  to  a  c<k>I  tankard  ;  b| 
suppose<l  exhilarating  qualities,  which a| 
Borage   to   be   reckoned    one   of  th^ 
cordial    flowers   along  with   alkanrt,  j 
and  violets,  may  justly  be  doubted.  I 
flavour  is  nauseous  in  any  other  bevea 
BORAGE  of  Crtustaulinoj.le.     (.fljj 
orientiilis.)     A  hardy  |>erennial,  hlowi| 

f>retty  blue  flowers  in  April  luid  Mi^ 
oves  a  light  soil,  and  a  dry  situation, 
propagated  by  {uuliiig  its  roots  in  t\ 
autumn. 

BORDER.  (Germ,  and  Vt.  hard 
boiib.)  A  term  which  signifies  the 
of  laud  next  the  hedges  in  fields ; 
]ilougbed  grounds  is  mostly  apfilied 
purt.-<  at  the  ends  on  which  the  team* 

BOKD-LANDS.  The  lands  or  d« 
which,  under  tlie  feudal  systi-'m,  lordl 
in  their  own  hands,  for  tlie  "i»iti«Arm 
their  l>oards  or  tables, 

BOUD-SERVICE.  The  t«ii« 
iHiiird-lanil.'v,  by  which,  under  the  < 
system,  the  tenants  were  to  procimt 
sions  for  their  lord's  tables,  i'hcr*  ■ 
some  remains  of  this  tcnuix;  exisUiq 
the  tenants  juiy  iiuly  a  small  rent  pd 
iusteu<l  of  fiiiding  tile  proviiioaa  ft| 
rcquircti.  I 

BORECOLE.  {Brattioa  eUtmct 
briata.)  A  species  of  winter  cabb) 
which  the  following  are  the  principl 
eties  commonly  cultivated  in  the  gara 

I.  Brussels  borecole.  i.  Green  b« 
(Bnutica  okraeta  tekni*ia).  3.  Pun 
recole  {B,  o.  ladHiata).  4.  Varir^tea 
cole.     6.  German,  or  curled  kale  or  < 

6.  Scotch,  or  Siberian  kale  (B.  o.  mk 

7.  Chou  de  Milan.  6.  Egyiitimn  ol 
kale.   9.  Ragged  JarJ^    10.  JeruaalM 

I I .  Buda,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  MaM 
kale.  12.  Anjoukale.  Like  the  other 
bcrs  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  it  is  pron 
by  seed.  Tlie  first  crup  to  be  sowaj 
the  close  of  Maivh,  or  early  in  Anril 
see<llings  of  which  are  fit  for  priddfl 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  for  final 
ing  at  the  close  of  May,  for  pradoBl' 
autumn  and  at  the  oowmimeimm 
ter  ;  the  s<iwing  must  be  rtpiMiKd 
middle  of  May  ;  for  final  pljwda 

j  July,  and  lastly  in  August,  for  «l 
winter  and  early  spring.     If  tT«iM|y 
is  adopted,  their  fitness  for  prirJii' 
known  when  their  leaves   are    ti 
incites  in  breadth ;  they  must  be  ttH 

j  apart  each  way,  wid  wmtertd   i 


bed.  la  four  nr  five  weeks  they 

•aAcicnt  growth  for  final  removal, 
ited,  they  uiiut  beset  in  rows  two 
hall'  4p«rt  each  way;  the  lut 
may  be  six  inchea  closer.  They 
ttered  and  weeded,  as  directed  for 
tipi  i  as  they  are  of  large  spreading 
!  earth  can  only  be  (&awn  about 
,  during  their  early  growth.  If 
■war  weather  any  of  uoee  which 
all  growth  are  blown  down,  they 
pported  in  their  erect  posture  by 
m  thej  will  aooD  firmly  re-es- 
aaeivea.  For  the  production  of 
plaata  of  each  variety  as  are  of 
rowth,  and  are  true  to  the  cba- 
pricoarily  given,  must  be  selected, 
left  where  grown,  or  removed 
a  weather  in  Koveniber  or  before 
'  February,  the  earlier  the  better, 
feet  apart  each  way,  and 
to  their  headH.  The  Bec<l 
Libe  beginning  of  August.  (&. 
fXitch.  Gnrd.) 
See  Al'UEK. 
A  practice  sometimes  em- 
to  oacertoiu  the  nature  of 
,  that  lie  beneath  the  soil ; 
the  purjiose  of  discovering 
pping  them,  so  as  to  draw  on 
,  ugares  the  grounds  below  or 

Sec  DaAisiKo. 
I  generic  name  fur  quadrupeds 
I  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

A  word  we  have  borrowed 
ch,  signifying  a  woody  grove, 

(from  the  Gr.  iimdvvf),  an 
most  confined  sense  of  the 
■eicDee  which  teaches  us  the 
■t  9t  the  members  of  the  vegc- 
lom  in  a  certain  order  or  system, 
p*  are  enabled  to  aaccrtam  the 
[indiviilual  plant  with  facility 
Such  arrangement  is  only 
useful  in  proportion  as 
ment  of  a  knowledge 
f  and  medicinal  ijuulities, 
tly  ascertained  with- 
with  T^^table  pliy- 
tofplanta,  their  functions, 
By,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
I  us  the  namca,  arrangc- 
boa,  qualities,  and  uses  of 

may  be  consulted  by   the 

ih  conaiderable  benefit.   For 

■ereral  other  atlvantages  will 

ifaeauelves  to  the  intelligent 

plaoU  growing  wild  on  a  soil 

lolCTablc  indication  of  the 

•ail  and  its  subsoiL    Thus, 


the  heath  on  elevations  indicates  a  dry  soil ; 
the  fern  that  it  is  deep  as  well  as  dry.  The 
deer  hair  (Seirpiu  caspilona)  grows  com- 
monly over  bogs,  resung  on  clay.  In  the 
lower  situations  the  broom  (Sjmrtium  sco- 
parium)  tenants  the  deep  light  gravels.  The 
whin,  coarser  gravels  ujKin  a  clay  subsoil. 
The  rush  (JuTtau  conglomerahu)  tells  (he 
negligent  farmer  that  §ood  lanti  is  rendered 
useless  for  want  of  diiunage.  The  common 
sprit  (Junau  articulutiu),  that  the  laiid  is  not 
fertile.  Sweet  gule  (Mi/rica  Gale),  that  it  is 
still  worse.  The  rag  weed  (Senecin  jam- 
bita)  in  arable  land  l>etravs  an  ill-cuhivnle<l 
loam.  The  marsh  marigold  (CuZfAn /M/fwfr-i«) 
or  the  wild  water-cress  in  water  meadows, 
tells  the  owner  that  the  land  is  fully  irri- 
gated. The  common  rattle  {Rhinanlhus 
critti),  that  a  meadow  is  exhausted.  The 
pry  (Carer  Jioica),  that  water  is  .stagnating 
beneath  its  surface.  And  these  are  only  a 
fewof  tbe  truths  which  wild  flowers  leach  the 
intelligent  cultivator.  Botanists  have,  in- 
deed, long  been  ot  work  for  the  fiuiner —  a 
fact  no  one  will  be  willing  to  dis[>ute  who 
remembers  that  the  sloe,  the  blackberry, 
and  the  crab  are  nearly  all  the  fruits  inrb- 
genous  to  England  ;  and  that  hardly  a  grass, 
a  flower,  or  a  vegetable  that  i»  now  culti- 
vated is  a  native  of  tlie  island. 

In  18-25  and  1827  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  olTered  as  a  prize  theme,  "  The 
indications  to  be  formea  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  soils  and  subsoils,  ac- 
cording to  the  plants  growing  upon  them, 
having  regard  to  elevation,  c.xpo.sure,  cli- 
mate, &c."  And  in  the  first  volume  of  their 
Transactions  will  be  found  several  valuable 
"ssays  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Macgillivray, 
D.  81.,  Mr.  Gone,  p.  1 13.,  Dr.  Singer,  p.  264., 
Mr.  Hogg,  p.  271.,  all  ably  illustrating  tlie 
value  of  the  study  of  plants  to  the  cidtivator. 
The  definition  of  a  plant  to  a  superficial 
observer  may  appear  easy ;  but  those  who 
have  studied  natural  history  arc  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  just  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdoms.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  horse, 
or  even  a  worm,  from  a  rose  tree  or  a  fun- 
gus ;  but  to  distinguish  a  sensitive  plant,  &c. 
by  descriptive  marks  from  many  zoophytes 
has  hitherto  bidflcd  the  acutest  botanists. 
Many  plants,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  are 
gifte<l  with  spontaneous  motion ;  whilst  many 
animals,  as  tlie  corallines,  ai'e  devoid  of  Itvco- 
motion ;  so  that  neither  of  these  qualities 
avails  us  in  distinguishing  the  two  kingdoms. 
In  short,  whilst  the  zoophytes  most  of  which 

I  take  root,  grow  up  into  steins,  and  multiply 
by  buds  and  slips,  must  still  be  ronsidered 
as  aniiinds,  no  one  can  correctly  dofnie  how 

'  plants  difier  from  them.     It   is,   however, 

fortunate,  that  the  student  is  seldom  placed 
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in  a  situation  where  theae  nice  distinctions 
ore  to  be  made.  Where  Bpeciineiin  are  to 
be  examineU  whii'b  ailiiiit  oJ'  the  doulil  whe- 
ther they  Ix'long  to  the  lower  classes  of  iini- 
nials  or  to  the  vcjJetJihlc  tribes,  chemistry 
may  be  called  (o  our  jiid ;  if,  when  burnt, 
they  emit  nii  ainmoiiiiu-ul  smell  rescnd)lin<j 
that  oCfenlhers,  sliniliirly  treated,  we  need 
nut  hesitate  to  consider  them  aa  animal  pro- 
ducts ;  it"  that  of  burning  wood,  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  fit  objects  for  our  botanical 
researches. 

A  few  facta  will  deraon.itrate  that  it  is 
im|K>i(iiiblc  to  deny  that  vcfietubles  possess 
some  degree  of  sensation.  1"he  Venus's  fly- 
trap (Dioiiira  nnucipida)  has  jointiil  app<-n- 
dages  to  the  leaves,  whi<'h  are  furnished  on 
their  edges  with  a  row  of  stron;;  jirickles. 
Flies,  attracted  by  honey,  which  Is  swreted 
in  glands  on  their  surface,  venture  to  alight 
upon  them;  no  sooner  do  their  legs  touch 
these  parts  than  the  sides  of  the  leaves 
spring  up,  and,  locking  their  rows  of  prickles 
logetJier,  squeeze  the  iuse<'ts  to  death.  The 
well  known  sensitive  jilant  (3/iwio»a  senni- 
Una  and  pudica)  shrink  from  the  slightest 
touch.  Oxalin  letuitira  and  Stnithia  neiui- 
tipa  are  similarly  irritable ;  aa  also  are  the 
stamens  of  the  flower  of  the  barberry.  One 
of  this  tribe  (Hedyaurum  gyraiui)  has  a 
spontaneous  motion  —  its  leaves  are  fre- 
quently moving  in  various  directions  with- 
out order  or  co-operation.  When  an  insect 
inserts  its  proboscis  between  the  converging 
anthers  of  a  kind  of  dog's  bane  {Apocynum 
andruttrtni/nlium),  they  close  with  a  power 
usually  suHicient  to  detain  the  intruder 
until  his  death.  If  from  these,  and  many 
other  considerations  which  we  shall  notice 
as  wo  pursue  our  study,  we  conclude  that 
plants  are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  sensation,  or  at  least  of  irritability,  wc  can 
pursue  that  path  of  the  science  no  further. 
Such  are  the  results  of  life  ;  what  constitutes 
the  living  principle  no  human  eye  can  dis- 
cover. 

We  gaze  on  a  rose  as  it  waves  in  the 
plenitude  of  ita  vigotir,  admire  tlie  tint*  of 
lis  petals,  the  vertlure  of  its  foliage,  the 
oraoefulnen  of  its  form,  the  delicacy  of  ifa 
fragrance.  We  may  come  on  the  morrow, 
and  it  has  been  blasted  —  those  petals  are 
«catt«re<l  on  the  borders  —  those  leavea  are 
withered  and  sapless — and  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  its  loveliness  rema'ms.  Wherefore  is  this 
change  ?  The  same  components  remain  — 
the  same  food  was  ready  for  its  nourish- 
ment ;  but  son>e  iunsibic  goveruiug  prin- 
ciple—  some  unknown  agent  —  has  silently 
<U<Iiartud,  witliiiut  one  vacancy  to  point  out 
where  it  hail  retiiled,  but  a  total  ruin,  to 
show  tliNt  it  luul  pervadwl  the  whole.  Let 
n  few  more  hours  past  away,  when  tlie  air, 
and    miiiiitiirc,    and    heiit,    e.xteruul    airenta 


which  were  sufaaervient  to  its  wdto^ 
concur  in  completing  its  destruction  — 
partly  dissijiated  in  pestileiitial  exhalal 
partly  reduced  to  a  few  earthy  and  | 
particles.  Life,  whilst  it  continued, 
vented  this  ruin ;  but  still,  like  its  ( 
Author,  "no  one  hath  seen  it  at  any  ti 

To   explore  our   palli  <atisfactonly{ 
that  one  step  may  naturally  ex[>lain  IM 
to  the  aucceediug,  we  had  better 
sider  the  most  (%vious  parts  of 
their  functions. 

The  root  and  itt  uifs.  —  A  root 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  caadez  < 
an<l  the  fibres  or  radiaUn. 
are  essential  for  the  imbibing 
ment,  but  the  whole  serves  to 
the  plant  firndv  in  a  commodioi 
and  |)Oi<ition.  Hoots  arc  anni 
or  perennial.  Tlie  first  beli 
plants  whose  term  of  existence 
to  a  portion  of  a  year,  as  barley ;  the 
to  such  as,  being  raised  during  m 
survive  its  winter,  and  prodnoe 
during  a  imcceeding  year,  as  wheat. 
nial  roots  belong  to  such  plants  w 
several  years.  All  plants  arc 
bienniab  that  are  raised  from  sood 
and  tlowcr  during  another,  w 
year  is  the  next,  or  whether  the 
deferred  during  several,  provided  the 
occur  but  once.  This  is  often 
the  tree  mallow  (Lapalera 
Attention  must  be  paid  to 
stances,  or  wc  may  often  mistake  tlna 
term  of  a  plant's  existence. 
{Reseda  odorata),  in  our  border*,  M  | 
nual ;  but  in  the  shelter  of  a  roam  a 
house,  it  may  be  made,  by  proper  \ 
ment,  to  blossom  during  sevenkl  n 
seasons.  The  nasturtium  (TVepa 
naturally  a  shrubby  perennial,  is  an 
in  our  gardens. 

Plants  search  for  food  by  mcMM 
roots,  and  to  obtain  it  have  b*eB 
by  their  aid,  to  overturn  walls  by  | 
their  Iciundations.  A  tree  gn>wing 
top  of  a  wall  has  been  ob«er>-ed  to  « 
its  roots  down  the  sides,  until  iher  rt 
the  earth  at  its  bottom.  If  a  ftm 
divide<l  by  a  iwrpendicular  •eclia% 
one  side  fillc<l  with  conuDon  «unbv| 
the  other  with  similar  cartli 


little  potasit,  tlie  roots  of  a  Mrnifaaaa 
plant,  growing  in  it,  wU),  by  ^fVi 
move  into  the  alkaline  portion.  "^ 
been  proved  that  the  nxit  iz  gif 

IKiwer  of  rejecting  what  is  hur 
ecting  what  is  beneficial  to  its  | 
from  any  mixed  solution  of  i 
corrosive  or  iHiisonous. 

liotanists  distinguish  scren  Uiid*  I 
1.  The  fibrous  niot  (radix j~ 
slsting  of  fibivs  alone,  citfata* 
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,  u  tli»t  of  the  Poa  aamua,  that 
of  ^nm  n  troublesome  in  gravel 

i  The  cnefinff  root  (r.  riro«u).    Tbia 
'  I  md  bnocbea  horizuo  tally,  throwing 
'••  in  hs  iviurse,  its  sume  kinds  of 
Mnliat),  ind   the    couch-grass,    ur 
r w  -.no  ^ Triatm  npetu). 

X  ttfiim^rvA(r. fiuiformU)  as  that  of 
tteoBiiL&r. 

A.  Ahnipt  root  (r.  pnrmoriia)  appears 
indhfii  In  W  I  Upormg  one,  but,  trom 
Ma*  Mad  dectj  or  hahi  t,  becomi^  abrupt 
AT  Jffaallr  bitten ofi^  aa  in  the  dcvil's-bit, 
aeanoB  (Sultan  ncciia),  and  several  of 

ft.  Tnbooiu  root  (r.  /uibrroxa)  conaistg 
•C  ii*;  tvbcn  cuDoected  by  filnes,  a*  in 
iUl*M»B{SolammtMbervntm)  It  is  the 
'  fanutioa  of  the  tubers  which 
» it  tilonmisff  of  the  Jerusalein  ar- 
•  "i  "lot  ol  the  early  varieties  of 
ikcpMu  If  the  tubcr»  are  removed  as 
mm  m  <itj  tn  dmued,  the  pliint*  blusMim. 
.k  BtUma  not  (r.  buibuiKt)  is  solid,  as  in 
T  etra ;  timicate,  campoaed  of  concen- 
je  knn  h  in  the  onion  (AUaan  ctpa)  ; 
»Mfc,aiDtlielillies. 

7.  MiMd  or  granulated  root  (r.  arti- 
topmtlata)  is  a  cluster  of  either 
'  Wb  or  icales,  connected  by  a  com- 
■■  Sf^  u  in  the  vrood-sorrcl  (Ojcaiu 
MiMrfbX  Bxi  white  Mtxiirage  (Saxi/raga 

O*  fin<s  of  plants  sometimes  change 
afrAm  with  the  situation  in  which  they 
TVxe  of  some  grasses  are  bulbous 
Moation,  and  fibrous  in  a  moist 
I  we  see  the  care  of  Providence 
I  even  in  pnividing  for  the  wel- 
tweed;  bulbous  roots  bcinj;,  as  it 
of  moisture,  enable  such 
to  perfect  their  seed  in  the   driest 
Again,  the  fibrous  roots  of  grasses 
'  I  aandy  sterile  place*  are  remark- 
ay;    by  this  means  they  retain 
' '  bold  in  so  yielding  a  medium, 
■iMorfaing   surfaces  are  likewise 
,  Bot  anneGenarily,  where  nourish- 
I  •eaaty. 

knib  of  ttalka  or  stems  are  dis- 

i  by  botanista : — I .  A  stem  (caulin) 

1  to  •adi  as  bear  both  lesvos  and 

^iriiioh  it  the  case  with  the  trunks  of 

It  is  either  simple  as  in  the  while 

braodied  as   in   most  cases.      In 

It  BTOwi  npright,  but  sometimes  it 

I  or  MM  reciunbent.    Some  cling  to 

aCea,  by  fibres,  for  support,  as  the 

if£r)  ;  or  by  tenurils,  as  the 

tOllwn  twioe  round  ducb  plants  as 

their  way.     A  remarkable  distinc- 

U»  tao  otaerred  in  twining   plants. 
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Honeysuckles,  &c,  twine  from  left  to  right ; 
whilst  others,  as  the  kidney-bean,  twine 
from  right  to  left,  nor  can  any  art  induce 
them  to  alter  their  course.  Some  trail  along 
the  ground ;  some  are  jointed,  as  in  the  sam- 
phire and  Indian  fig.  ITiey  are  of  various 
forms,  round,  three-sided,  square,  &c.  Their 
surfaces  are  smooth,  viscid,  rough,  bristly, 
hairy,  ftc.  Internally  they  are  solid  or 
hollow.  Hants  without  stems  are  termed 
acauU*. 

2.  A  culm  or  straw  (culmtu)  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  caulis,  but,  l»cing  peculiar  to 
the  grasses,  rushes,  and  other  |>lant3  nearly 
allied  to  them,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
a  separate  name.  It  is  without  joints,  as  in 
the  conmion  rushes;  jointed,  as  in  wheat, 
&C. ;  bent  like  a  knee,  as  in  Ahpecunu  ge- 
niculu/iu.  It  varies  in  being  hollow,  solid, 
hairy,  &c. 

3.  A  stalk  (soa/Hu)  springing  from  the 
root  bears  only  flowers  and  fruit,  as  that  of 
the  primrose  {Primula  mdgariji)  and  cow- 
slip (P.  veru).  In  the  first  it  is  sini|)le,  in 
the  latter  subdivided  and  many  flowered. 
It  is  sometimes  scaly ;  in  which  cose  the 
scales  are  apt  to  sport  into  leaves,  and  thus 
render  it  a  proper  caulis.  It  greatly  varies 
OS  to  length,  manner  of  growth,  &c. 

4.  A  flower  Btalk  {pedum-idua)  springing 
from  the  stem,  bears  only  fruit  and  flowers. 
A  partial  flower  .ftalk  {pfdieelUn)  is  the  ul- 
timate division  of  a  general  one,  as  in  the 
cowslip  before  instanced.  Flowers  without 
stalks  are  termed  tetaile,  as  the  dodders,  &c. 

5.  The  leaf  ftalk  (pftioliu)  signifies  the 
stalk  of  a  leaf  only.  It  is  solitary  or  simple, 
as  in  the  lilac  and  all  other  simple  leaves. 
It  is  common  in  the  rose,  &c.  It  is  usually 
channelled  on  its  upfier  side. 

6.  A.  frond  (Jrotu)  is  now  ii8e<l  only  in 
describing  the  cla.is  Cn/jitogamia,  and  sig- 
nifies a  leaf  which  produces  both  flowers 
and  fhiit,  as  in  the  ferns,  lichens,  &c. 

7.  A  stipe  {stipeii)  is  the  stem  of  «  frond. 
It  will  be  better  to  defer  the  consideration 

of  the  functions  of  roots  and  stems  uiit  11  wu 
take  a  connected  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life. 

Leaves  are  a  very  general,  but  not  an  uni- 
versal port  of  the  vegetable  body  ;  lliey  ore 
wantinjj  in  the  samphires,  creeping  cerous, 
&c.  Such  pknts  are  calle<l  planl/i-ap^ifUit 
(leafless  plants).  The  situations,  forms,  in- 
sertions, and  surfaces  of  leoves  are  of  great 
use  in  Iwtanic  descriptions ;  a  few  must  at 
present  suffice  :  — 
Folia  radicalia  spring  from  the  root,  as  In  the 

primrose.  .     , 

JFoJia  Fttulina  and    ramea  spring  respcctiTCly 

fVom  the  stem  or  branch. 
Folia  hina  Itrmi,  &c.  leaves  in  pairs,  or  three 

together,  &c. 
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Folia  wrtieillala,  -whoried,  setenl  oppoiite,  or 

rwinn  in  a  circle  round  the  stem. 
peltalii,  pi-ltate,  having  the  fooutalk  in 

the  centru,  as  the  nasturtiuui. 
Folia  laiilia,  Bvssilt-,  having  no  footstalk. 
FoKa  pcr/oliala,  perfoliate,  when  the  stem  runs 

through  their  centre. 

Leaves  are  nearly  circular,  roundish,  egg- 
shaped  or  ovate,  oblong,  lanceolate,  &o. ; 
they  terminate  abruptly,  or  are  sharp, 
jugged,  pointed,  cirrhose  (i.  e.  tipped  with  a 
tendril),  &c.  Their  margins  are  entire, 
spinous,  toothed,  wavy,  &c.  Their  surfaces 
lire  dotted,  rugged,  veiny,  coloured  (i.  e. 
tinted  with  any  colour  but  green,  white,  or 
yellow  J  in  the  two  latter  cases  they  arc 
termed  variegated),  &c.  They  are  tubular, 
awl-sba]R-d,  three-edged,  evergreen,  &c. 
Compound  leaves  consist  of  two  or  inure 
leaflets,  combined  by  a  common  footstalk, 
an  in  the  rose ;  they  are  binate  when  they 
consist  of  two  leaflets ;  ternate,  of  three,  &c. ; 

f (innate,  when  several  proceed  sideways  or 
literally  from  the  common  f<x)tstalk,  as  in 
the  rose.  Leaves  are  sometimes  twice  and 
thrioe  compounded. 

The  Jbntter  u  the  most  esscntiid,  yet  the 
most  transitory  part  of  plants.  By  means 
of  the  seed,  wfiii-h  it  is  the  great  agent  in 
proilucing,  plants  may  be  iiulefinitely  mul- 
tiplied and  t>erpetually  renewed;  whereas 
all  other  modes  of  propagation,  by  cuttings, 
grai'ta,  &c.  are  but  extensions  of  an  lu- 
ilividual.  Hence,  though  many  plants  from 
unfavourable  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.  ore 
seldom  known  to  blos.5om,  yet  Providence 
has  wisely  ordained  that  no  plant  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  and  perfecting  seed. 
As  our  systenu  of  botany  are  founded 
chiefly  ufxin  the  flower,  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  it  at  large.  A  flower  is  divided 
into  seven  parts  : — 

1.  The  calyx  or  outer  covering,  resembling 
leaves  in  texture ;  is  not  present  in  many 
flowers,  as  the  tidip. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  calyx  : — 1.  The 
periatUh  is  close  to,  and  forms  part  of,  the 
flower,  as  in  the  rose,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  true  calyx.  2.  The  involucre  is  an 
ap|>cndage  to  the  one  form  of  inflorescence, 
namely,  the  umbel.  It  is  remote  from  the 
corolla,  as  in  all  the  umbelliferous  plants, 
carrot,  &c.  3.  The  tpalhe  is  a  floral  ap- 
pendage which  bursts  longitudinally,  being 
more  or  Ic^s  remote  from  tbe  flower,  as  in 
the  snowdrop,  narcissus,  &c.  4.  The  glume, 
or  kusk,  a  the  peculiar  calyx  or  chafl*  of 
the  grasses,  as  in  wheat,  &c.  5.  Perecha- 
film,  a  scaly  sheath,  enclosing  the  fertile 
flowers  of  some  mo.ises.  6.  Volva  a  the 
memhraoc  that  covers  the  parU  of  fructi- 
fibation,  or  gUls  of  the  funjji,  as  in  the  com- 
mon mushroom ;  but  it  u  also  appliod  to 
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the  fleshy  covering  which  cwpfcuM 
fungi  when  young. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  more  delicate 
leaves  or  leal',  properly  colled  petals,  it 
nted  within  the  calyx.      This  is 
many  flowers.   It  comprehends  both 
and  the  nectary.     By  petal  is 
arc  commonly  culled  the  coloured 
a  flower.   By  nectary  is  meant  an  appa 
to  the  corolla,  supposed  to  l>e  for  tne 
pose  of  secretins  hooey.    The  little 
for  example,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flo«i 
the   crown   imperial,  each  full  of  a 
liquid,  are  colled  nectaries,  but  tliey  ^ 
form    and    situation    in    diflerent   floi 
When  a  corolla  is  formed  of  one  petal,' 
said  to  be  numopetaUnu.     It  mav  Iw 
shaped,  as  in  the  Canterbury  Ix;!! :  J% 
thaj/ed,    as    in    lung-wort    (Puli 
mleer-shaped,   as   in  the  primrose ;  i 
shaped,  the   same  as  the  precedii^ 
with  u  short  tube,  as  in  bonee;  ni 
like  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  as  m  f^ 
nettle ;  personate,  like  the  mask  of 
mal,  as  in  snap-dragon.     Corollas 
than    one    petal    are   termed  jioliip^ 
It  is  cruciform,  as  in  the  wall-nowej-^ 
ceous,  us  in  the  rose ;  papiltonaceaiuu 
the  ix?a ;  incomjJele,  wueii  ^^lue 
in  kindred  flowers,  is  wanting. 

3.  The  stamen  or  stamens  are 
fnr  the  perfecting  of  the  seed,  and 
absent  in  double  flowers,  in  which  t.J 
changed  into  j)etal».  They  vary  in 
siwcies,  from  a  single  one  to  »cv 
dre<Ls,  and  surround  the  pistil  or 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  di 
stamen  usuully  consists  of  two  fart 
Jilament,  or  slender  stem,  which  i* ; 
times  absent,  bearing  otherwiac  on  ill 
mit,  the  anther,  a  cultilar  organ  of 
forms  in  ditTerent  species  of  plants,  b 
port  for  holding  the  pollen. 

4.  The  pistil  or  pistiln  are  in  tho  o 
the  flower,  and  u.sually  fewer  in 
than  the  stamens.  They  are  tM 
situated  in  flowers  distinct  from  th* 
and  even  on  diflferent  plants.  No  • 
be  perfected  without  the  pistil,  wbld 
gists  of  the  germen,  or  rudiment  of  th 
and  seed,  and,  of  course,  is  never 
The  style,  or  little  stem,  ]iroc««dia| 
the  germ,  which  is  not  fssfntial, 
chiefly  to  elevate  the  stigma  —  thk 
ways  be  present :  it  vanes  m  tartn  H 
being  either  scarcely  more  than  a  pea 
forming  an  orbicular  head,  or  beml 
ously  lobed. 

JS.  The  seed-vessel  is  the  gcnMOM 
varying  in  form,  texture,  and  aoe  i» 
every  species.  What  old  bofiriiW 
naked  seeds,  are  seed  vnaela 
containing   only  one  aeed;  and  «k 


klip* ;  tbe  Etntwbcny,  wheat, 
■mpleL  The  only  imke<l  seeds 
Im  or  oODes,  and  the  Ci/cadeat. 

■|Mikinda  of  aeed-vcMcls: — I. 

^H|f  ormembranoiu,  conUin- 

PKllh.  as  in  the  poppr.  2.  A 
In,  aad  teliULty,  funued  or  two 
H  b]r  ■  linear  partitioD  into  two 
Am  w«U-flower.  3.  A  It^ftme  if 
■ndof  two  oblonc  valves  without 
t,  tmwwiuently  u  one-celled,  as 
X  inat  has  a  fleshy  coat,  dosel  j 
>  hud  DOL  as  the  cherry,  peach, 
m  bu  a  tfahy  coat,  enclosing  a 
iO»  «[iplB,  pear,  &c  6.  A  berrg 
Mtaining  its  seed  or  seeds  within 
Amnlvet,  aa  the  currant.  A 
hm  ii  iiMtaooed  in  the  bUck- 
tktme  is  a  catkin  hardened 

P*>m1i  u  in  the  fir,  birch,  &c 
Ml  To  the  perfcotine  of  this 
ilAar  ixrtt  of  the  fructification, 
MUole  plant,  are  subservient ; 
nik  jgniediately  after  it  is  per- 
il eu  climate,  even  perennials 
|T»»«oon  as  it  is  ripe.  A  seed 
''fnl  parts :  —  1.  The  etnbtyo 
•tl/kre  of  which  all  the  other 


promotin);.     It   is   the    ru- 
niturc  plant.    It  is  very  ap- 
>  kesa,  pea,  &c.,  and  has  the 


>  a  the  walnut.  It  is  usually 
[^bituice  of  the  seed,  as  in  the 
•*;  ia  the  graases,  however,  it 

J  the  skin  of  a  pea  or  bean, 

■It  into  two  parts,  these  are  the 

ill  is  the  usual  number.     In 

I  iImtt  are  four ;  in  the  graaaea, 

|{  hence  the  last  arc  called  wo- 

Tbe  coiyledona,  when  the  seed 

I  luiuilly  rise,  in  the  course  of 

ttt  of  the  jfTOund,  and  perform 

I  of  leaves  fur  awhile  :  this  is 

,  or  any  other  of  the 

1}  dMiraeeds  citui.st  i-liictly' 

, .«.  — ki^^^  which  is  eithor  fa- 

r  -liy,  and  remiiins  in 

)^.  ■■  '  :  ^  the  embryo,  until  its 

Mi  m  •ulficiently  (K^rfM'ted 

■ew    Although  the  alhuuicn  is 

Brtinct  form  in  several  trilies, 

k    compound    and   cruciform 

nr«t   Uie   farinaceous   matter 

i  eotylednns  is  evidently  va- 

ly  ill'  '  with  nourish- 

IC  fir  >l'  germination. 

ire  >t  uijniiri  tniiu  the  coty- 

Ihs,  tke  yolk,  like  the  ulbumcn, 

ttsk  the  embryo  in  I  lie  com- 

pnaination.   If  the  albumen, 

'  I  prevent  oLio,  the  vitcllos 

it  and  the  embryo. 


Teila,  the  skin,  envelopes  all  the  pre- 
ceding parts,  and  gives  them  their  fOnn, 
being  iuclf  ol'  a  permanent  shape,  whilst 
they  are  in  n  liquid  state.  It  is  of  various 
textures  and  .tubslance ;  sometimes  single, 
but  usually  lined  with  a  finer  memhrmie. 
Ililum,  <}T  scar,  marks  where  the  seed  was 
connected  with  the  »ee<l- vessel,  or  receirtacle. 
In  describing  the  form  or  external  parts  of  a 
seed,  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  the  base. 

There  ore  several  occasional  appendages 
to  seeds,  which  may  as  well  be  considered  in 
this  place.  The  ptUide  closely  adheres  to 
some  seeds,  so  as  to  conceal  their  actual 
skin.  It  varies,  being  downy,  nicmbmnuus, 
and  mucilaginous,  or  not  perceptible  until 
moisteneil.  The  tunic  envelojies  the  seed 
more  or  less  loosely,  being  attached  only  at 
the  base.  The  need-down  is  the  chnfly, 
bristly,  or  feathery  crown,  originating  from 
the  partial  culyx  remaining  attachetl  to  the 
summit  of  a  seed,  somewhat  resembling  a 
parachute,  which  we  sec  bearing  along  the 
see<l  of  the  dandelion,  thi.itle,  &c.  A  taU  is 
the  permanent  style,  which  remains  as  an 
elongated,  feathery  termination  to  some 
seeds,  as  clematis.  A  icin^,  a  membranous 
appendage,  serving,  as  the  seed-down,  to 
transport  the  seed  it  'is  attache<l  to  through 
the  air.  It  is  solitary,  except  in  some  um- 
belliferous plants. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  Inst  divisioQ 
of  the  flower,  which  is,  7thly,  the  rece}>tacle. 
—  This  is  tlie  couimun  ba.ic  or  [loint  of  con- 
nection of  the  other  parts.  In  com|K)und 
flowers  it  serves  as  a  diiitingui^hing  mark, 
and  tlierefore  is  of  importance.  In  tlie  daisy 
it  is  conical;  in  tlic  chrysanthemum,  convex; 
carduus  has  it  hairy ;  chamomile  scaly ; 
picris  naked ;  onopordiim  cellular. 

A  compound  llower  Ls  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  sessile  florets,  or  lesser  llowers, 
within  a  common  calyx  ;  each,  however, 
must  possess  five  stamens,  tlieir  filaments 
diviileil,  but  their  anthers  united  into  a  cy- 
linder, through  which  pas-nes  the  style  of  a 
solitary  pistil,  much  longer  than  the  staiuens, 
and  having  a  stigma  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  roll  backwanis.  There  are  various 
forms,  as  the  thistle,  daisy,  sunflower,  &c. 

When  the  flowers  are  collected  round  a 
stem  in  a  complete  ring,  or  merely  on  two 
of  its  sides,  it  is  denominated  a  whorl,  os  in 
the  dead  nettle  (Lamium).  Flowers  on  their 
own  stalks,  standing  somewhat  distant  Inmi 
each  other  on  a  common  one,  or  axis,  arc  de- 
nominated a  raeenu,  as  a  bunch  of  currant*. 
When  they  ore  ploced  close  together  on  one 
common  axis,  they  form  a  spike,  as  in  laven- 
der {Lnratiihda).  If  flowers  standing  on 
a  common  stalk  have,  in  proportion  as  they 
stand  on  it  lower  down,  longer  foot-stalks,  so 
that  the  flowers  aU  stand  ncariy  on  a  leii-el,  it 
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18  denominated  n  corymb,  u  in  Spiraa  opuli- 
_/b/ia, common  in  our  gardens;  in  the  common 
cabbage,  b  corymb  of  flowers  bei'omcs  a  ra- 
ceme of  fruit.  Flowers  on  partial  stalks 
▼•riously  divided  Bn<l  inserted,  coUecttHl 
closely  tojicthcr  and  level  at  top,  is  a/iucicle, 
as  in  ilie  Sweet  ^Villinul  {Dianthws  barbahu). 
Sessile  flowers  collected  toeether  in  a  glo- 
bular figure  form  a  head  or  hi/l,  as  in 
Statice  armaria,  \\1ien  scvcnd  (lowers  on 
Btalka  of  nearlj  equal  length  spring  from  a 
common  centre  on  a  genpnd  stalk,  thev  form 
form  an  umbel,  us  iu  the  pnri^ley-  'this  is 
either  general  or  partial  ;  the  latter  is 
termed  an  umbellule.  AVhen  flowers  on 
seporute  foot-stalk?,  springing  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  have  their  foot-stalks  vari- 
ously subdivided,  it  is  termed  a  ct/me,  as 
in  tJie  elder  (Samhuau).  Flowers  growing 
on  partial  foot-stalks  without  any  order,  but 
loosely  spread  on  a  common  one,  fonn  a 
panicle,  as  in  the  oat  (Avena).  When  the 
flowers  of  a  panicle  grow  closely  together, 
somewhat  approaching  an  ovate  form,  ax 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  lilac,  &c.  it  is  termed 
a  thyrstu,  or  bunch.  WTien  the  flowers  are 
all  barren  and  sessile  upon  a  common  axis, 
it  forms  the  amentum. 

The  exterior  covering  of  plants  is  called 
the  epidermii  or  cuticle,  answering  the  same 
jmrjHise  as  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle  of  ani- 
mals, viz.  protecting  the  interior  and  more 
tender  parts  from  the  injuries  tJiat  might 
arise  from  exces*ive  heat,  cold,  &c.  yet,  being 
porous,  it  allows  the  absorption  and  eniissioD 
of  moisture  and  air,  and  the  admission  of 
light.  It  cannot  but  have  liwn  olwcrved  how 
the  epidermis  varies  in  different  plants ; 
how  smooth  it  is  over  the  [letuls  of  most 
flowers  —  how  downy  on  the  fruit  of  the 
peach — how  rough  on  tJie  oak  — on  the  net- 
tle, dotlieil  with  [lertorated  jioisonous  haira. 
The  cuticle  peels  ofl'  in  some  plants,  as  in 
the  cork  inx.  In  some  plants,  especially  tlie 
Dutch  rush  ( Equixetum  hyeiiude),  it  is  so  im- 
preguateil  with  silicious  or  flinty  matter  as  to 
serve  as  a  polish  for  the  cabinet  maker,  &c. 

Imme<liateJy  beneath  the  epidermis  is  the 
celluiar  iniegmtent;  this  is  usually  the  seat 
of  colour,  being  red  in  the  petals  of  the  re<l 
rose,  blue  in  the  common  violet,  &c.  Leaves 
appear  to  be  little  ds<>  than  masses  of  cel- 
lular integument,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
epidermis,  and  traversed  by  numeroiu  sap 
v<»tM*ls.  Next  to  the  cellular  int(^ment 
occurs  the  bark.  In  stems  and  branches 
but  one  year  old,  this  consista  but  of  one 
layer;  in  older  ones  there  are  to  be  ob- 
■orved  a  layer  for  every  year  of  age;  these, 
howeviT,  are  of  little  inif>ort  to  the  plant., 
the  vital  functions  for  the  time  being  ore 
carrieil  on  in  the  layer  imiue<liately  in  con- 
tact with  tlic  wimhI.  This  innermost  ring  is 
Ivmieil  the  liber.     The  bark   is  very  con- 


spicuous  in  soJncT 
rot,  &c. ;  the  thick  outer  ( 
when  these  arc  cut  transTP 
llic  bark  consist*  nf  woody  i 
running  longitudinally,  but  bo 
terwoven.  In  one  of  the  mexn 
native  of  Jamaica,  and  calle«l  tl 
it  may  be  separated  into  clegl 
loce-work.  In  the  bark  the  f 
pcrties  of  the  plant  princi|ially 
ness  llic  resin  in  the  pine,  the  fi 
the  cinnamon,  &c. 

Next  to  tlie  liber  occurs  the 
forms  the  chief  bulk  of  trees. 
more  of  this  oecun  in  all  exo0 
for  in  the  portion  of  it  whicn 
liber,  and  is  name<l  tlie  albumui 
vessels  which  convey  the  fluid  I 
to  the  leaves,  whence  it  deacend 
situated  in  the  liber,  ai  we  ihall  i 
In  trees,  a  fresh  layer  of  wood 
every  year  adjoining  the  liber, 
it  is  formed  or  deposited ;  heno 
tree  may  be  known  by  couatiag 
trie  rings.  In  the  middle  of  Um 
the  medulla  or  pith,  commonly  a  ] 
yellowish,  or  greenish  substan 
uullow  stems  of  the  onion,  tee.  I 
a  fdni  of  it.  It  seems  to  be 
scrvoir  of  nourishment,  roou 
formation  of  the  leaves  and 
parts  of  plants ;  at  all  event*, 
and  branches  it  is  usually  oHit 
tunists  are  not  determined  ai  t 
When  a  seed  is  committed  U 
if  moisture,  air,  and  heat  are  m 
in  certain  fuvound)le  proportio 
to  germinate.  (See  Watkk,  it 
gelation.)  No  seed  will  v^ 
earth,  nor  in  a  temperature  at 
freezing  point ;  all  require  a  fi 
of  air.  These  circumstances  I 
able,  the  see<l  swells  —  the  skin 
the  radicle,  or  cmbrj-o  root,  i 
pearance,  and  sinks  into  the 
eotyleilons,  if  the  secil  has  m< 
by  degree*  develope  themseli 
above  the  surface,  affording  nc 
the  embryo  stem,  situated  b« 
until  the  radicle  has  liccome 
root  to  supply  food  for  ita  g 
thus  rendered  oacless,  they  det 
Animal  and  vegetable  nuM 
soluble  in  water  by  patreftfl 
salts  and  earths,  and  water, 
nourishment  plants  derive  fr 
but  it  is  also  certain,  thkt  tlie 
air,  which  in  \tart  account*  ft 
atTorde<l  to  them  bylooMning  t 
them,  and  for  ]>lanting  them 
face.  W'hen  a  plant  has  eot 
veloited,  it  ponseaaei  iwotBer  I 
(luinng  nourishment  tram  Al 
(See  Gaibs,  their  use  to  \ 
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Dkt  MMafkre,  which  to  oar  cyea  ap- 
liiaiHiiiMifiiiiiifliiiil  In  been demon- 
iWtijihulwln  be  compoked  of  three 
bat  |at>  or  lirs,  irith  which  is  con- 
■l/medtiwTiIKHir  of  water.  The  gases 
kivn  m  umpit  carbonic  ncid,  and 
ItViilKfa.  Cwbonic  acid  gas  is  car- 
k  (T  ckircal  combined  with  oxvn^en. 
lferbeia;rnedof  hTdrogen  and  oxygen 
■k  nae&et*,b3ralitUe  attention,' will 

el  membered,  and  render  all  that 
BBptluauible.  The  nniirishiuent 
MA  ii  (Uortud  bj  the  roots  being  in  a 
■M  rim  Drauedi  along  the  sap  veiuels 
|Bkd  in  U(  tlliumum  of  the  wood,  and 
|m4  timw^  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
^o^dnniif  its  coarse  up  the  stem,  by 
1  ilatjitioa  and  decomposition  of 
il  arixnic  arid,  and  the  cmis^on 
kltcHp  ii  converte»l  into  various 
■|  Tirjriag  in  every  sjiecie*  of 
I  il  firmed  in  the  cherry,  resin 
i.lk(Mare  deposite<l  as  the  sap 
I  the  Teasela  of  the  liber. 
t  is  derived  the  nourish  - 
t^biiM  is  formed  the  wood, 
^iitheioiiree  of  the  growth  of 
ifamrledge  of  chemistry  and 
'  is  yet  too  imperfect  to 
lie  various  shades  of  dif- 
j  ^**  lutpcesses  of  each  plnnt  with 
V—^Sffnmutai.  We  know  that  in 
*  25*  .  P'"''*  abeorb  carbonic  acid 
'^"J^'rajgcn  whilst  in  the  dark  ;  on 
M  atatrt,  i^,  absorb  the  latter  und 
•»  ••<  lie  formrr  by  the  saiue  surfaces ; 
B  "t  itt  mirriy  unable  to  point  out  bow 
'Jjtgua  necTcte  a  poison  in  the 
1 1  wboleaome  food  in  the 
)  etoaely  resemble!)  the  first 
I  »ery  8im}>le  experiments 
' '"  fii  the  above  facts  upon  our 
'•«  Bay  prove  that  the  sap 
~^  Ik  alburnum,  and  dcsccnda 

X placing  the  cut  end  of 
tree  in  an  infusion  of 
craome  hours  cut  oflf  about 
' "  ikt  extremity,  when  u  circle 
1^  oiark  where  the  infusion 
I  outer  circle  of  white  dots, 
S  llie  juices  descend. 
'  throw  off  moisture,  or  ncr- 
Wrated by  inverting  a  tuniDlcr 
'}«'*«  leavea  placed  in  the  light ; 
'WtlMglaat  wfll  soon  be  jwrcept- 
^  with  dew. 

■  tJiruw  off  gas  from  their  tur- 

~  '  iImI  liy  plutipng  one  in  a 

air  bubblta  will  euon  bo 

euiitted  by  and  attached 

of  time  the  iamen  of  « 
' ;  tke  uithm  of  the  atunens  swell, 


bnrst,  and  scatter  a  dust,  termed  poUfti, 
secreted  by  them,  and  which  is  caught  im- 
mediatel^rby  the  moist  stigmas  of  the  pistils, 
or  is  carried  to  them  by  tlie  wind,  or  acci- 
dental contact  of  some  insect.  This  contact 
of  the  pollen  with  the  stigma  is  found  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  before  the  wed  can  be 
perfected.  This  course  of  vegetation  is  re- 
jieaUxl  for  a  series  of  years  m  perennials, 
but  the  plant  decays  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
perfected  in  annualii. 

Botanists  at  present  are  acquainte<l  with 
nearly  100,000  species  of  plants;  and  the 
care  with  which  I'rovidence  has  provided 
for  the  well-being  of  plants  is  an  earnest  of 
their  importance.  That  they  may  never 
become  extinct,  the  number  of  their  seeds  ia 
often  inmiense  ;  Kay  counted  .32,000  in  one 
poppy-head  I  Where  the  seeds  are  lea* 
numerous,  their  safety  is  secured  by  the 
extra  strength  of  the  seed- vessel,  their 
nauseous  poisonous  nature,  and  other  means. 
The  various  modes  in  which  they  ore  spread 
over  tlie  face  of  the  country  is  equal  evi- 
dence of  a  peculiar  providential  care.  ITie 
seed-down  bears  some  tlirough  the  air  to  a 
distance ;  some  cling  by  their  rough  ap- 
pcn<lages  to  the  coats  of  animals ;  others  are 
borne  by  ncif;bbouring  streams,  or  by  the 
winds  to  an  uiimense  distance ;  cocoa  nuts 
float  from  the  tropics  to  tlie  shores  of  Nor- 
way ;  African  seeds  arc  blown  over  the 
southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  bird.i,  animals, 
and  even  the  seed-vessels  themselves,  by  an 
ejective  power,  all  jterform  a  part  in  the 
office  of  dissemination.  Then,  again,  the 
variouB  kinds  of  defence  witli  which  tliey  ore 
endowed  :  cuticles,  woolly,  and  thorny,  and 
dinty,  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature, 
and  to  prevent  injurious  wounds.  The  buds, 
which  contain  the  embryo  of  leaves  to  appear 
the  following  year,  how  cnvelo^vd  ore  they 
in  scales,  and  often  coaled  with  resin  or  gum  1 

Independent  of  any  general  arrangement, 
plants  are  divided  into  species,  genera,  and 
varieties. 

By  species  is  to  be  understood  a  plant, 
which  by  certain  permanent  signs  cim  be 
distinguuhe<l  from  all  others ;  lor  in.>(tunce, 
every  one  can  determine  that  the  dauiosk 
rose  differs  from  every  other ;  and  liotauisti, 
having  shewn  by  what  »peci6c  miu-ks  it  may 
always  be  distinguished,  have  determined  it 
to  be  a  tpeciet :  but  there  are  many  other 
roses  which,  though  having  spec!  tic  jwints 
of  difference,  very  closely  resemble  the 
damask  rose  ;  these  Iwtanists  have  therefore 
collected  into  one  family,  which  thev  term 
a  genus,  under  the  general  name  of  Rota. 
Rosa,  then,  is  the  generic  or  family  name  ; 
but,  todwtingulsh  the  Bpecics,  every  one  has 
a  separate  second  or  iptcifie  name  —  thus, 
the  domaak  rose  is  Rami  rentifolia ;  the  dog- 
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rose,  Ro*a  canina ;  theae  second  names  we 
therefore  termed  the  tpecijic  mimft.  By  va- 
riety is  meant  a  plunt  vuryinj;  in  an  estn- 
blislied  species,  but  whidi  cannot  produce 
an  exact  resemblance  of'il8eU'byseeu  :  thus, 
all  our  apples  are  varieties  of  one  siK?cic3, 
thecrob  (Pynu),  and  all  [ilonts  rai?ed  from 
their  seed  invai-iably  differ  from  each  other 
and  their  parent-  The  whole  vcjietnble 
kingdom,  then,  m  divided  into  families,  ur 
genera,  comjx>sed  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  species.  In  botany  the  varieties  are  little 
noticed.  These  f^nera  are  distribuli'd  by 
Liimieus  into  claaea,  in  what,  fnjin  him,  ts 
denominated  the  Linnn;an  System  of  BoUny. 
These  classes  ore  twenty-four  in  number, 
founded  on  the  uumlier,  siluution,  or  pro- 
portion of  the  stiunens.  In  the  eleven  first 
classes  the  number  of  tiie  stamens  is  ex- 
clusively considered ; — 

1.  Monandrio,    plants    with 
Diandriu  — 


Triandria 
Tetrandria 
Peotandria 
Hexandria 

7.  Heptandria 

8.  Otandria 

9.  Enneandria 
10.  Decandria 
U.  Dodecandria 


1  stamen. 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

5  — 

6  — 

7  — 

8  — 

9  — 
10  — 
12  to  19. 


13.  IcosandrU 


13.  Polyandria 


Insertion  is  considered  in  the  two  next 
classes:  — 

r  Stamens  20  or  more,  in 
\     serttd  in  the  calyx. 
I  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
i      serted  into   the   re- 
|_     ceplaele. 
The  length  of  the  stamens  is  characteristic, 
in  the  two  following  chuscs :  — 
14.  DIdynamia    -  2  long  and  2  short  stamens. 
13.  Tetradynamia  4  long  and  2  short  stamens. 
In  the  three  next  classes,  the  union  of  the 
fimnent»  of  the  stamens  is  characteristic :  — 
I  A.  Monadelphia,  Stamens  united  into  I  tube. 
17.  Diadelphia      Stamens  united  into  a  parcels. 
I  Stamens  united    into  more 

than  2  parcels. 
'Plants  with  anthers  united 

into  a  tube. 
Stamens  attached   to    the 

pistil. 
'Stamens  and  pistils  in  se- 
parate flowers,  but  grow- 
mg  on  the  same  plant. 
Stamens  and  pistils    in  se- 
parate flowers,  and  also 
on  separate  plants, 
'Stamens   and    pistils  sepa- 
rate   in    some    flowers, 
united    in  others,  either 
on  the  same  plant,  or  on 
two   or    three    separate 
ones. 


18.  Polyadelphia 

19.  Syngenesia 
SO.  Gynandria 

21.  Mon<Bcia  • 
2S.  Dicecia     - 

S3.  Polygamia 


!2S4 


r  Stamens  and  pistils  ftt 
24.  Cryptogamia  |      or  not  aaceTtaiiMd 

The  plants  of  the  aliove  cIbibpi 
thcr  arranfTcd  in  subdivisions,  deouoill 
orderi.  The  orders  of  the  first  lU 
classes  are  foundetl  on  the  number  of  ^ 
the  pitmts  belonging  to  them  c^mlain  :* 

Monogynia,  plants  with  1  pistil. 

Digynia  —  S  — 

Trigynia  —  3   — 

Tetrogynia  —  4   — 

Peiiiagynia  —  5   — 

Hexagynia  —  6   — 

Ueptagynia  —  7   — 

Octogynia  —  !*   — 

Eimeagynin  —  B   — 

Decagynia  —  10  — 

Dodecagynia  — -  IS  to  I* 

Polygamia  —  many 

The  onlers  of  the  14th  class  are 
guished  by  their  seed-vetuelt :  — 

1.  Gymnospermia   l^^^'^^'^;  | 

2.  Angiospermia  -  Seeds  inacapaui^ 
The  two  orders  of  the  iSth  cUmM 

tinguished  by  the  form  of  the  terd-v» 

1.  Siliculosa     -     Seed-vessel,  a  roondid 

2.  Siliquosa      -     Seed-vessel,  a  long  po4 

The  orders  of  the  IClh,  ITth,  an^ 
classes,  are  founded  on  the  manitr  i 
ttamens,  that  iii,  on  the  chantcMn 
first  13  cla.sses. 

The  orders  of  the  19th  class  (S^ngtl 
ore  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  fiorA 

1.  Polygamia  equalis.  Florets  all 
each  having  stamens,  a  pistil,  and  a 

2.  Polygamia  sui»vrflua.     Florets  of 
or  centre  of  the  flower,  with 
pistils,  those  of  the  rays  with  a  ptstB 
but   both   kinds   are  capable  of 
seed. 

3.  Polygamia  fhutranea.  Florets  of 
with  stamens  and  pistil  s  those  of 
cither  with  a  pistil  incapable  of  p 
seed,  or  without  any  pistil. 

4.  Polygamia  necesaaria.     Floret*  tt 
with  stamens  alone,  thole  of  the  Xtf, 
pistils  only.  "■ 

5.  Polygamu  segregat*.  Srvenl  (I 
cither  simple  or  compoand.  but  wilk 
anthers,  and  se|iarate  calyx,  inclodcd 
general  calyx. 

The  ordcm  of  the  20th,  21st,  H 
classes  arc  distinguished  by  tius  cbM 
of  some  of  the  classes  tliat  pieciiwi 
tlmt  is,  by  the  number  or  proportia* 
stamens,  the  union  of  the  uitMn  ogt 
attended  to. 

The  orders  of  the  23r<l  claas 
guished  upon   the   principle* 
preceding  e' 
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bai  flowen  iritb  stameiu  ind 
Md  othen  with  piitUf  only,  or  sU> 
mij,  or  all  three  d«>cripcioos  of  flowers 

»:  haf  the  two  or  three  descriptions 

ros  OD  two  different  plants. 

3A:   in  this  they  sre  on  three  separate 

i4di  cUh  (Ciyplogamia)  ia  divided 
fintSers:  — 

.  Fenia  3.  Lirerworti 

.  aioMM  4.  A\em 

i.  Mnshrooms. 

I  eondnde  with  an  enumeration  of 
m  dbases  and  orders,  and  by  mcn- 
I  ipedinen  plant  of  each. 


1  has  two  orders. 

tift  this    belongs    the   Samphire 
{Salieontia). 
•     The    Strasborgh   blite 
{BlUum). 
Bfa  has  three  orderti. 
^M    .     The  Lilac  (Syringa). 
^K    •    Sweet-scented     vernal 
^K  gn»li,AHthoxanOtum}. 

^B  Has  only    the  Pepper 

3sa  has  three  orders. 

-  The  Crocus. 

•  Wheat,  and  nearly  all 
the  grasses. 

•  Holosteom. 

has  three  orders. 

-  Plantain  (Planlago). 

-  Bastard        Cbickweed 
{Buffimia  teiiuifolia\ 

-  HoUy  (.lUx).       ' 

ia  haa  six  orders. 

-  ConvolTuIus. 

-  Parsnip  (Pastinaea). 

-  Elder  (  Sambucwi), 

•  Parnassia. 

-  Flax  (Linnm). 

-  Monse-tail  (JUj/oninu). 

has  six  orders. 

-  Uly. 

-  Rice  ( Ort/za). 

-  Dock  (n'mntx). 
Petiveria  alliiieni, 

-  Stratiotes. 
Water  plantain    (AlU- 

ma). 

Beptndrta  has  four  orders. 

!■■•  -     Horse-chestnut  (.i£srK- 

hu). 
Limenm. 
aia  -  •     Saurunu, 

•nia-  •     Septas. 

I  haa  four  orders. 

-  H««tht(£rica). 


Digynia       .  .    Galenia  Africans. 

Trigynia      -  -     Polygonum 

Tetragynia  -  -     Bul'Ums         Fumitory 

(Adoxa). 

Enneaadria  has  three  orders. 
Monogynia  -  -     Bay  tree  (Launu). 

Trigynia      -  -     Rhubarb  \Hheum). 

Hexagynia  -  -     Flowering  Rush   (Bti- 

tomiur), 

Decatidria  has  five  orders. 
Monogynia-  -     RueCAwto). 

Digynia        -  -     Pinks  (ViaHthu*). 

Trigynia      -  -     Silenc. 

Penlagynia  -  -     Sorrel  (Oxalu). 

Decagynia  -  •     Phytolacca. 

Dodecandria  has  six  order*. 

Monogynia  -  -     Willow     herb     (Lif- 

Oirum), 
Digynia       -  -     Agrimony      (Agrimo- 

Bin). 
Trigynia     -  ■     Mignianette  (Rtteda). 

Tetragynia  -  -     Aponogeton. 

Pentagynia  •  •     Glinus. 

Decagynia  -  -     Houseleek   (Sempervi- 

vum"}, 

Icotandria  has  three  orders. 


MoBogynia  • 
Pentagynia  - 
Polygynia   - 


-  Cherry,  peach,  &c 

-  Apple,  pear,  &c. 

-  Rose. 


Pobjandria  has  seven  orders. 

Monogynia  -  -  Poppy  (Papaver). 

Digynia      -  -  Peony. 

Trigynia     -  -  Larkspnr(i>e/pAiBiiim), 

Tetragynia  -  -  Tetracern. 

Pentagynia  -  -  Columbine  (Aguilegia), 

Heiagynia  -  -  Stratiotes. 

Polygynia    -  -  Anemone. 

Didynamia  has  two  orders. 

Gymnospermia        -    Lavender. 
Angiospermia  •     Fox-glove  (Digilaluy, 

Tetradinamia  has  two  orders. 

Stliculosa     -  -     Honesty  (Lmiaria), 

Siliijuosa      -  -     Mustard  (Sinapu'), 

Monadelphia  has  eight  orders. 
Triandrla    -  -    Tamarindus. 


Pentandria  - 
Heptandria  - 
Octandria  • 
Decandria  - 
Endecandria 
Dodecaodria 
Polyandria  - 


Crane's  bill  (Exodium). 

Pelargonium. 

Aitonia. 

Geranium. 

Brownea. 

Pentapetes . 

Mallows  (^Malva). 


Diudelphia  has  four  order*. 
Pentandria  -  -     Monnieria. 

Hexandria   -  -     Fumaria. 

Oclandria    -  -     Polygala. 

Decandria    -  -     Pc».  broom,  &c 


I 


I 


Polyadelphia  has  three  orden.    , 

DodecandrU  -    Orange  (Citna). 

Iconndria  -  -    Melaleuca. 

Polyondria  -  -     Hypericum. 

Syngenesia  has  five  orders. 

Polygunia  ic<iuali8  -     Dandelion,  &c. 
Superflua     -  -     l>ai«y  (Bellu). 

Frustranea  -  -     Sun-flower       {ffelian- 

thm). 
Necemaria  -  •     Marigold  (Ca/mi/u/n). 

Segregata     -  -     Globe-thistle    (Echi- 

nopt). 
Gynanilria  has  seven  orders. 
Monandria  -  -     Orchis. 

Diandria       -  -     Ladies-slipper  {Cypri- 

ptdium), 
Triandria    -  -     Salacia. 

Tetrandria  -  -     Nepenthes. 

Pentandria  -  -     Pergularia. 

Hexandria   -  -     Aristoloehia. 

Octandria    -  -    Cytinua. 

Monacia  has  eight  orders. 
Monandria  •  -     Bread  Fruit   (^Arlocar- 

put). 

-  Anguria. 
•    Sedge  ( Carex"). 

-  Nettle  (firfif a). 

-  Amaranthtu. 

-  Zixania. 

-  Oak  (  Qucrcuf). 

-  Fir  (PiHwi). 


Diandria 
Triandria  - 
Tetrandria  - 
IVniandria  - 
Hexandria  - 
Polyandria  - 
MoQttdelpbia 

Ditecia  has  eight  orders. 

Mnnandria  •  -  Brosltnnm. 

Diandria      -  *  ValiKiieria, 

Triandria     -  -  Emjtetruni. 

Tetrandria  •  -  Trophis. 

Pentandria  -  -  Uop  ( Humutus). 

Hexandria  -  •  Tamtu. 

Polyandria  -  -  Poplar  (Ptyiii/iu). 

Monodelphia  -  Yew  (TaxHs). 

Polygamiii  has  tliree  orders. 
MoncBcia     -  -    Orach  (Alripltx). 

Dioscia        -  -     HippopliO!. 

TriiBcia       -  -     Fig  (Ficiu), 

Cryptogamia  has  five  orders. 
Filicei  •  -     Ferns. 

Muaci  •     Meases. 

Hepatite    -  •    LiTcrworta. 

AlgH)  -  -    Flags. 

Fungi  •  -     Mushrooms. 

Thi  natural  $y»ttrtn  of  M.  Juntiru,  Every 
person  muBt  liave  olnerved,  that  plants  in 
iiuiny  instances  arc  arranged  by  nature  in 
families )  for  instance,  the  grasses,  liliaceous 
plants,  the  unilx-lliferous  plants,  inofwes, 
•ea-weedjs  fi'rns,  Sic.  are  composed  of  indi- 
viduals Iwariiii;  ii  very  striking  rescmblauve 
to  each  other  in  their  forms.  The  same  rc- 
semUancf  liolili!  in  their  internal  qualities, 
between  sui-li  pluntn  ii«  resi-niUe  one  another 
in  c<infijjur»tlon.  Tlius  the  irraases  arc  all 
43(5 


natritions ;  the  liUaoeoot  planta  in  | 
poisonous ;  umbelliferous  pUmta  grof 
high  dry  soils  are  gi^erally  irbol 
tliutie  of  wet  situations  arc  ceocril 
sonooB.  Tlie  imfKirtancc  of  Tceepin( 
families  undivided  iu  a  botanical  cli 
tion  is  evident,  and  if  plants  were 
sally  separable  into  sucli  iliatinct  faa 
iJiose  aliovc  mentioned,  a  natural 
would  be  easy  and  perfect  :  but  pU 
too  diversified ;  they  approa<'h  cadi  i 
su<;h  various  shades,  tliat  it  i*  oc 
complete  natural  system  can  never 
fected,  or  must  be  too  intricate  for 
use.  JiLssieu's  system,  with  all  ita  i 
open  to  both  these  objections  ;  it  it 
feet,  were  it  only  from  being  foandi 
tlic  structure  of  the  seed,  tkiat  pai1< 
wluch  is,  iierhaps,  seldomer  than  U 
iMpable  ol  being  observed  by  the  t 
The  following  synopais  of  the  cIm 
orders  are  demonstrative  of  its  intl 
there  are  15  classes  and  100  orden. 
The  dosses  have  no  particular 
liut  are  tlislinguished  by  nunibera, 
short  statement  of  essential  charact« 
onlers  are  named  after  someprincip 
in  each.  There  are  some  inaccini 
the  arrangement ;  many  plant*,  od 
by  Jussieu  as  monocotyledonona,  I 
known  to  be  without  any  cotyledool 

Class  I.  AcotyledoneM   (pUnta  lie 
cotyledon). 

Order    I.  Fungi.  6.  Naiad«*,  ea 

S.  Algn;.  several  wiu 

3.  Hepatics.  a*  the  Dmi 

4.  MuscL  (Lemna),  t 

5.  Filices. 

Cloaf  II.  Monocotyledons*  (planta  1 
cotyledon).     Stamens  insert«d  [ 

germen. 

Order    7.  OrchideiB,  as  Arum. 

8.  Tvphea?    -     Typha,  &t 

9,  C'yperoideai    Cyperaa,  iWi 

tie. 
GramincB      Gr 


lanu  1 

1 


10. 

Cla.«s  m.  ^fonocofyManet.    SttI 
scrtc-d  round  the  pistil,  that  it,  on 
roUa  or  calyx. 

Order  II.  Pahnc 
\1.  Aii[Mragi 


13.  Junci 

14.  Ulia 

15.  UromeUa  - 

16.  Asphodcli- 

17.  Narciaai    • 

18.  Iridcs 


Palms,  eoea«) 
Aapangoa,  19 
valley.  &c. 
Rushes.  &c 
Ijly,  tulip,  ft 
Pine  miiie,  t^ 
A(phadclB%« 
Nardam,  m 


Class  rV.  Monoeotyltdanet.    Sm 
sorted  on  the  gcrmcn  or  styt«.j 


BOTAXY. 


r  I^  Xbib       -     Plaintain  tree,  &c 
m  Cuuui      -    Sugar  canf ,  &c. 
il.  Orcludes  -     The  orchiie*. 

**■  ^M^'  ]  Hydrocharidis.  &c. 

V.  Dieotyleilonea  (|ilantj  with  two 
)  withuut  petab.     Stamen  on  the 
■D  or  (tjle. 

ta.  AHstolochiiE,  Arutolochia,  &c. 

mVX   DttvfyUdowt  without  petals. 
tm  isaeTted  into  the  citlrx. 
I M.  Elngni     -    EUea^iu,  &c. 

Si.  Tbyvielea     Daphoe,  &c 

M.  Procea     -    Protea,  &c. 

S7.  liuri         -    Lurel,  &c. 

tt,  PiolygoDee     PolygoDom,  rhubarb, 

0.  AtrifUee*  -     Atriplex,  &c 

■s  VII-   Dieotyledjmei  without  petob. 
m  iaaerted  beaenth  the  germen. 
r  Ml  Amafaatlii     Anummthaf,  &c. 

SI.  PUotagine*    PUntago,  &c. 

n.  Njdaginei     Marvel  of.  Peru,  &c. 

SS.  Plombagines  Plnmbago,  &c. 

UbVIIL    Dieotf Monet.     One    petiJ 
aider  the  gemien. 

'  M.  ^BBiachta:  PrimroM,  fto. 
W>  IWralam  Veronica,  &c. 
1^  Aoathi  Acanihos,  &c. 

IT.  itmaucm       Lilac.  &c. 
m.  Mieu      •     Verbena,  &c. 
a.  LahiaiB     -    Sage. 
M  Scfopbularis  Antirrhinom. 
4L  SoUnoe     -     PoUto,  &c. 
•L  Barra^^es    Borag«,  &c. 
tl.  CooTolrDli      ConTolvulu*,  &c. 

Polenioniiim,  &c. 

Rignonia,  &c. 

Gentian,  &c 

Apocynnm,  &c. 

Jacquinia,  &c. 

Qaai  IX.    Ihtot^ledtmtt.     One  petal  in- 
nad  MW  the  caljx. 

4lL  GaaiaeBiiB     8cyrax,  &c. 

^^^''^Jf"-]  Rhododendron. 

SI.  Erica        -    Ilesths. 

**-<^rH-»»-"lHarcbeU,&c 


f.  One  petal  crown- 
r-,  united  into  a  tube ; 

LeItDce,  &c. 


U.  Polcmonia 
ts.  IStgoonis  • 

\'    Apoeisc  - 
*«.  iiapocc 


!»  fonijxiuud. 
^U.  Cichoraceic 


i)w  Co^'mbife- 


j-  Chrysmthemom. 


Qia   XL     Ditotyltiiann.       One    petal 
tlM  gtfrmcn ;  anthers  diatincU 

M.  DijiMria  -    Soatnooa,  &c. 


Order  57.  Rubiacoa:  -     Blacit berry,  &c. 
58.  Caprifolia  -    Ivy,  4c. 

Class  Xn.  Dicotyledoaea,  Several  pelali } 
stamens  upon  the  germen. 
Order  59.  Aralis      -     Panex,  Sec. 
60.  UmbelliferiE  Carrot,  &e. 

Class  XIU.  Dicotyledonet.      Several   pe- 
tals ;  stamens  insertt-d  under  the  genueu. 
Order  61.  Banuncula-l  ,  . 

62.  Papaveraceo!  Poppy,  &c 

63.  Crucifenc  -     Cabbage,  &c. 

64.  Capparides      Mignionette,  &c. 


65.  Sapindi 

66.  Accra 

67.  Malpigbia- 

68.  Hyperica  - 

69.  Gnttifenc  • 

70.  Aurantia  - 

71.  MeliK 

72.  Vites 

73.  Gerania     • 

74.  MalvaceiB 

75.  HagnoUii- 

76.  AnoniE 


Sapindus,  Ac 
Maple,  &c. 
Malpighia,  &c. 
Hypericum,  &c 
Gambogia,  &c. 
Orange,  &e. 
Melia,  &c. 
Vine,  &c. 
Geranium;,  &c. 
Mallow,  &c. 
Magnolia. 
Anona,  &c. 


77.  Menisperma  Mt-nispcrroum. 

78.  Berberidci      Berberry,  &c. 

79.  Tiliaceic    -     Lime  tree. 

80.  Cisti  -     Cistui. 

81.  Rntacetc    -     Rue,  &c 

82.  Caryophy- ' 

lea) 


\  Pink,  &c. 


Class  XrV.  Dicotyledonet.  Several  petal*  j 
stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

Order  83.  Sempervivte   Houseleek,  &c. 

84.  Saxifraga)      Saxifrage,  &c 

85.  Cacti         •    Creeping  cereus, 

86.  Portulaces     Purslane,  &c. 

87.  Ficoidea   -     Ice  plant,  &c. 

88.  Onagrm     -     Fuchsia,  &c. 

89.  Myrti        -     Myrtle,  &c 

90.  Melastoma:     Rbexia,  &c. 

91.  SalicariiB  -     Willow  herb,  &c 

92.  Rocaceo)    •     Rose,  &c. 

93.  Lcgnminosoi  Kidney  bean,  &c 
94.Terebinta-Js„^„^^^ 

95.  Rbamni     -     Holly,  tic 

Class  XV.    Dicohjledanei.      Stamens    in 
separate  flowers  from  the  [listils. 

Order  96.  Enphorhiaj     Box,  &c. 

97.  Cucurbita-  1  Cucumber,  &c. 

cea)  I 

98.  Urtica)       -     Nettle,  &c 

99.  Amentacete    Oak,  &c. 
100.  ConifcrgJ  -     (Cypress,  &c. 

At  the  end  Jussieu  places  a  large  aaacm-^ 
bloge  of  genera,  consisting  of  plants,  the 
construction  of  whose  seed  is  uncletenuinod. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  imperfection,  but  not 
peculiar  to  Jussieu's  system.  It  must  be 
the  case  with  all  systems  founded  on  nature, 
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unless  tlicir  contrivers  could  have  at  once 
before  tbein  a  gpei-imeu  oC  every  species  of 
plant,  that  the  various  jiortions  of  our  {;l<)bc 
pro<luoe.  This  system  das  been  greatly 
modified  and  improved  by  Deauidolle, 
Liuiiley,  and  others ;  and  it  is  now  justly 
j>re<'erred  to  the  artificial  system  of  Linna'iLs. 
(G.  W.  Johtuon;  Dr.  Liiidley;  O.  Sinclair, 
Tram.  High.  Sx.  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 

BOTS.  In  farriery,  a  kind  of  worms 
very  troublesome  to  horses.  Bots  are  the 
larvn  or  maggots  of  a  sj)eciea  of  gad-fly  (the 
CEstrus  equij,  which  deiKwits  its  eggs  on  the 
legs,  mmie,  or  those  parts  of  the  horse  that 
the  animal  is  most  ajit  to  lick.  The  ejji;  is  ini- 
me<iiatelv  hatched  by  the  warmth  and  muis- 
ture  of  the  tongue,  and  the  little  worm  con- 
veyed into  the  mouth,  whence  it  crawls  down 
the  (c.'injihacrus  into  the  .stomiich.  It  adheres 
to  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach  by  means 
of  little  hooks,  with  which  its  nioutii  is  fur- 
nished ;  and  there  it  retuuins  from  the  sum- 
mer of  one  year  to  the  spring  of  the  next, 
nourished  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomocli,  or 
the  food  which  it  contains.  Then  having 
attained  its  full  size  as  a  maggot,  it  loosens 
its  hold,  and  is  carried  along  the  intestines 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
evacuated  with  the  faeces.  Before  it  drops, 
it  generally  clings  for  a  while  to  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  and  tickles  and  teazes  the  horse 
to  a  very  great  degree.  Except  they  exist 
in  most  unusual  numbers,  bots  do  neither 
good  nor  harm  during  their  residence  in 
the  stomach  of  the  horse.  It  is  the  habita- 
tion which  nature  has  assigned  to  them ;  and 
the  safety  of  so  noble  an  animal  as  the  horse 
would  not  have  been  compromisetl  for  the 
sake  of  a  maggot  and  a  lly.  The  best  ad- 
vice that  can  lie  given,  therefore,  is  to  let 
them  alone,  or  at  most  to  be  content  with 
jiickiiij;  them  off  when  they  appear  under 
the  tad.  There  are  two  g<M>d  reasons  for 
this ;  the  first  is,  that  there  is  not  any  medi- 
cine that  will  expel  them ;  the  strongest 
and  even  the  most  dangerous  purgative  is 
insuflicient.  The  second  reason  is,  that  if 
the  bots  are  let  alone,  they  wUl,  in  due  time, 
come  all  away  without  our  help  or  meddling. 
(Clatrr's  Farriert/,  p.  168—170.)  Green 
food,  however,  expels  them  readily,  as  does 
common  salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
four  ounces  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  most 
simple  and  efficient  remedy  is  a  quart  of 
milk,  mixed  well  with  a  ijuartor  of  a  ptmnd 
of  honey,  or  brown  sugar,  given  fasting. 
This  is  much  better  than  aloes. 

BOUDS.  A  name  given  in  some  districts 
to  the  weeviLi,  which  Lreed  in  several  kinds 
of  grain,  malt,  &c. 

BOUND.  (Sax.  bunbe ;  from  bintao,  to 
bind.)  lu  veterinary  medicine,  a  term  of 
various  application.  Any  part  of  on  animal 
238 
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that  is  embraced  with  an  muutaral  I 
said  to  be  bound :  thus  bones  are  II 
be  koof-bomid,  hide-hound,  &c.  Or  tU 
may  be  constricted  so  as  not  to  M 
the  feces :  in  which  case  the  bcUy  if 
be  boftnd. 
BOW.  (Sax.  hoK.)  Se«  A*cin| 
BOWEL  DISEASES.  (Mo4 
boymix;  ohl  Fr.  l>oaille».)  Tl>e  kOI 
other  ([iiadrupcds  are  liable  to  varia 
eases  alTecting  the  bowels.  Of  toAut 
of  the  bowels  there  are  two  kimls;  thl 
e.\tcmnl  and  that  of  the  internal  cod 
former  is  a  very  frequent  and  faUl  | 
and  is  recognised  by  the  farrier  lid 
name  of  rfd  colie.  It  is  frequentlfl 
by  the  aiiplieation  of  cold  to  iLe  bett 
horse,  eitLer  by  taking  him  into  tbj 
or  washing  him  about  the  belly  «■ 
water ;  or  sutVering  liim  to  drink  piean 
it  when  he  is  heated,  or  by  exposure  j 
over  exertion  on  a  full  stomacht  &(u  | 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  it  runs  itd 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  sometimes  4 
the  horse  in  less  than  twenty-foua 
The  symptoms  should  be  car^uUy  ] 
One  of  the  earliest  is  the  expreMMd 
acute  pain.  The  animal  T>**'Si  roOd 
gles  violently,  lies  upon  ois  back,  j 
his  legs  and  mouth  are  cold,  the  taam 
violcnttv,  the  horse  shivers  and  fir^ 
Tlie  violence  of  the  symptoms  atMN 
and  the  horse  )M>comes  weak,  and  J 
able  to  stand.  Prompt  and  copious  1 
should  be  at  first  resorted  to,  until  | 
nearly  or  quite  succeeds ;  and  mild  01 
mav  be  next  administered.  Thewha 
belly  should  be  stimulated  with  tw 
blistering  liquid,  or  with  spirit  of  lu^ 
and  tJicse  appliances  should  be  rubMJ 
hardly  and  thoroughly  as  the  tcncS 
of  the  belly  will  allow.  The  liorH 
be  kept  quiet,  warmly  clotbctU  and  I 
bandi^ca.  Inflammation  of  the  r*4 
of  the  bowels  is  usually  the  conaoq^^ 
physic,  either  of  bad  qunlitT,  or 
over  dose ;  or  the  horse  may  IbaTe 
or  driven  far  and  fast  with  nothing 
meat  in  his  belly.  This  disease  CM 
be  confounded  with  the  ft 
horse  does  not  roll  so  violently 
desperately,  nor  is  there  any  h«at 
tenderness  of  the  belly.  At  the  m4 
he  is  purged,  instead  of  exhilatiik|  j 
stinate  costiveness  which  gmeralM 
panics  the  former.  I'lcnty  of  t«l0wl 
gruel  or  starch  should  be  forced  dowi 
will  possibly  sheathe  the  COMS  a(  tbel 
from  the  cQect,  cither  of  some  pfl 
the  physic  or  the  acrimony  efthett 
and  the  purging  will  grailaally  4 
t  his  should  have  no  elTect,  bleeding,  d 
watched,  and  stopped  when  liw 
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ito; 


and  thicker  gruel  and 
must  be  adminirttcrcd. 
:  cpeciea,  warm  clothing  and 
;  tile  Icga  will  bv  of  essen- 
(Ciotor'i   Farriay,  p.  17»— 

DERS,  or  BOULDERS.   A  term 

upl  villi!  ronnded  masfei  of  rock ; 

"DruKJiilly  af^tlied  to  a  kind  of 

oiiiuuon  in  the  soiLs  of  the 

blriclii.    In  the  north  it  Li  pro- 

KUma  homier  or  booder,  anil 

DEB-WALL.  A  wall  poncrally 
,  conitructed  of  large  peb- 
I  of  flint,  which  have  been 

f  tlic  irtiuD  of  water. 

EGGED.  In  boraciDsnship,  a  & 
or  pocture  of  the 

SeEX.     a  level  picoe  of 

« anoodi  grany  surface,  kept 

wlm. 

[OP  A  SADDLE  are  two  piece* 

TO  Otiwist;  to  receive  the  upper 

I  kne'i  hick,  to  give  the  saddle 

^■iJ  keep  it  steady. 

J»*I\    An  underground  drain, 

tt*>tli  upright  sides,  and  a  flat 

r;  M  that  the  close  section 

tot  a  square  box.    See 

XG. 

['(Sax.  box ;  It  botto ;  Fr. 
ftempervireiu.')    We  con- 
lame  of  thla  plant  to  be  a 
itin  word  Intxiu,  or  from 
that  it  gave  the  name 
nude  by  the  carpenter 
fWker  tlian  derived  its  own  from 
.  Xbe  box  was  formerly  much 
^England  than  at  prejent. 
,  waa  named  from 
)  gave  the  name  of  Box- 
kuul  downs  near  Dork- 
this   shrub  seems  to 
uy,  as  it  is  known  to 
long  before  the  time 
I  ot'  Arumk'l   ri-lired   to  that 
t**  ■>  is  stated,  pluntoil  the  box. 
"  •K  Inci  cut  down  on  Box- 
of   10,000/.     This 
•mall  tree,  u  found  all 
I  as  ujion  the  cliolk  hills 
it  8c<|uires  ifji  largest  di- 
I  tic  math.     The  duty  on  box- 
'  OppreKiTC ;  being  S/.  a  ion  if 
latoreigB  country,  and  1/.  a 
' '  't  pnTKiinn      It  is  from 
\  ^  part  of  the  wood 
,  F-~i— .1  •  whether  or  not 
»"?  ;  litunu  temper' 

1  knu     ..     .:       not  improbable 
a  larger  cpecies,  too 
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tender  to  thrive  in  tliis  countrr,  may  furnish 
a  part,  at  least,  of  that  which  comes  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said,  that  the  wood 
of  this  species  is  coarser,  and  of  a  brighter 
yellow  than  that  of  the  common  species.  At 
an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 

1831,  the  entries  of  box-wood  for  home  con- 
sumption amoimtcd  to  38*2  tons  a  year.     In 

1832,  the  duty  produced  1867/.  17*.  4rf. 
Turkey  box- wood  sells  in  the  London  market 
for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton,  duty  included. 
Bo.x  is  tt  very  valuable  wood.  It  b  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  cloac-grained,  very  hard,  and 
heavy  ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood, , 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  it  i 
very  durable.  In  consequence  it  is  much 
used  by  turners  and  mntbematical  and  mu- 
sical instrument  makers.  It  is  too  hea\'y 
for  furniture.  It  is  the  only  wood  used  by 
the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books  ;  and, 
provided  due  care  be  exercised,  the  number 
of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  a 
box  wooii-cut  is  very  great.  In  France, 
box-wood  is  extensively  used  for  combs, 
knife  handles,  and  button  moulds.  The 
value  of  the  box-wood  sent  from  Spain  to 
Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  10,000  fr.  a 
year. 

WTiere  box  trees  are  required,  they  should 
be  raised  from  seed,  whicn  should  be  sown 
soon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  shady  biirder  of 
light  loam,  or  sand ;  but  it  is  generally  pro- 
pagatcil  by  cuttings  rilante<l  in  the  autumn, 
and  ke])t  moist,  until  they  have  taken  root. 
The  box  plant  is  best  known  for  its  use  in 
gardens  as  eilgings  to  borders ;  the  kind  so 
employed  is  a  dwiirf  variety.  It  is  very 
useful,  as  it  grows  frcelv  under  the  drip  and 
shade  of  trees.  Dwarf  box  is  increased  by 
parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  slips.  The 
nest  tune  for  transplanting  this  shrub  is 
October ;  though  it  may  be  removtid  almost 
at  any  time,  excejit  summer,  if  it  be  token 
uji  with  a  good  ball  of  earth. 

Witli  resjwct  to  its  niedicinal  properties, 
box-wood  has  l>oen  sub.->tituted  for  putia- 
cum  as  a  sudorific  in  rheumatism ;  but  is 
now  seldom  prescribed.  Oil  of  ho\  root  is  a 
cure  for  the  toothache,  when  dropped  on 
cotton,  and  put  into  a  carious  tooth.  {Phil- 
lips't  Sylv.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  44. ;  Brmule't  Diet, 
of  Science;  M^CuUoch  i  Com.  Diet.) 

BOX  of  a  Wheel.  The  ajjerture  wherein 
the  axis  turns. 

MOyi  of  a  Plough.   The  cross-piece  m  the 
heail  of  the  plough  which  supports  the  two 
1  crow-staves. 

BRACE.  The  general  name  for  a  couple, 
or  pair,  of  such  anmials  as  bucks,  hounds, 
partridges,  &c.  It  li  also  applied  to  any  thuig 
that  serves  to  strengthen  or  support. 

BRACKEN.  It  is  written  also  broken, 
and  sometimes  pronounced  brechin  in  the 


BRADLEY,  IIICII.UID. 

north  of  England.  The  same  with  brake  or 
fern.     See  Vtiait. 

BRADLEY,  RICHARD,  wa«  one  of 
the  first  writers  on  agrioulturi;  ami  horticul- 
ture, who  soui^ht  in  any  consiiicruble  deffrw 
the  light  of  oilier  sciences  for  their  ini|iri)vo- 
nient-  His  first  writinjfs  were  in  the  I'hi- 
lu/ophical  Treitisaclions  for  1713,  "  On  the 
Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Vegetables;  and  Micro- 
scopic-al  Olisenalions  on  Vegetation,  and  on 
the  (juiclc  Growth  of  Mouldiness  on  Melons  " 
(vol.  xxix.  p.  48«.  4!>0.). 

The  foUowuig  is  a  list  of  hb  works  :  — 

1 .  HlilorU  PlanUrum  SucrulpnlArum,  *if.  4W  ;  «>m- 
menccd  In  1716,  In  dccadM,  uf  which  fiie  OQly  ■npearitd. 
1717.  ITJS.«nd  IJ-/7;  republlihwl  In  17J4.  i.  N'-w  Im- 
proTMnenU  of  PUntlog  and  GArdrnlng,  both  Phtlofo- 
nhirsl  uid  Practli'Al.  L.ondan.  1717.  Hro.  I71S.  1719.  I7», 
1731.  a.  A  nrw  InipruTfnnent  of  PUntlnir  and  Gardening, 
b»lh  PhllDfophlcal  and  Practical,  explaining  the  Motion 
of  Iho  Sap  aiid  Generation  of  rianti-  I7?0.  Hto.  A.  A 
PhllOMphleal  Account  of  the  Work<  of  Nalute.  1721. 
4to  ft.  A  Treatise  on  Hutbamlrv  and  (hardening.  1731. 
H»o.  6.  The  Monthly  KegUter  of  New  Experlraenli  and 
fHitervatlnns  In  Ilutbandr)-  and  <;ar(lcnlng.  173'i,  IT'iS. 
Mvo.  7.  Ageuend  TrcatlKMif  Huibandryand  Oanlenlnjt. 
llJi.  Hvo.  H.  A  Phlloiophlcal  Trratlfe  of  Agriculture 
1721.  9.  Family  Dictionary,  containing  the  mnit  appro- 
ve«l  Method*  for  Improving  Kktate*  and  Gardimi.  1796. 
9  lolt.  folio.  10.  Practical  Olacourie*  concerning  the 
Four  F.lemenl*,  aa  tliry  rrlttc  to  the  Growth  of  Planfa. 
I7!I7,  17B.1.  8tu.  II.  Dictinnarlum  Botanlcum.  or  a  Bo- 
tanical DlctlnnarT  for  the  I'te  of  the  Coriout  In  IluilNuuln- 
and  Gardening.  I73H.  'i  voU.  Hvo.  ( Plunket  conalderi  thfi 
theAr«t  Botanical  Dictionary  that  appeared  In  England.) 
11.  The  Vineyard,  a  Treatise  on  VInca,  *c.l7a«.  *»o.  1.1. 
The  Gentleman  and  Gardener'*  Kalendar.  London.  1718  ; 
the  3d  edition,  I7M.  Sro.  M.  A  general  TreatlMt  of 
llutltandry   and  Gardening.  I7:i6.   'J  toIi.  fivo.  ;  a  com. 

5»rei»ededltlon  of  lhUappearedwithnotealnl7,V.  1  vol. 
Ivo  l,^.  Calendarlum  L'nlveraale.  London.  I7H,  and 
1736.  Ilmo.  16.  A  CaUlogiui  of  Seed  Planti.  London. 
17W.  17.  The  Country  Gentleman,  and  Farmer'i  Monthly 
Director.  Ixindon.  17J1.  I7a7,  17J9.  and  ITXi.  SPVo.  111. 
New  Rxperlinentt  relative  to  the  Generation  of  PUut*. 
I7'J<.    1794.   SVOL      ID.  Treatlte  on   Fallowing  Ground. 


L'lndon.  I71<.  4ln. 

and  Gardening.  \Tift.  Hvo. 


SO.  A  Survey  of  Ancient  Huibandnr 
Gardening.  I7'ifi.  Hvo.  21.  ExiMTlnicntal  llunttnnd- 
inan  nod  Gardener.  1726.  folio.  T2.  IlliciMine*  coiicfntlog 
tlie  Growth  uf  Planu.  17:27.  Rvo.  £J.  A  compli-u  iUviy 
iif  iluibandry.  I^indon  1717  Xvu.  ■Ji.  The  Weekly 
Miieellain'  for  the  Improvttnent  of  Husbandry.  I7'i7.  hvo. 
3t.^.  Tlie  Science  of  good  Huibandry  ;  or  tlie  .£cononiick* 
of  Xenophon.  London.  17'i7.  Hvo.  26.  An  Account  of 
Mr.  ('uweH'i  Al<>e.  17'iO.  Svo.    ^.  Propotal*  fur  the  Im. 

yrnvemrnt  of  Waste    Ijiods.    Svo.  I7U.      3S.    Uritikh 
loubewlfe  arid  Gardener'^  t^umpanlon,   I73G.  Svols.  Hvo. 
».  The  niches  of  a  Hof  Garden  explained.    I7'i9. 
(G.  W.  Joliiuoiin  Iliat.  of  Kng.  Gard.) 

BR.\IRD,  In  the  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening of  Scotland,  the  term  braird  is  ap- 
plied to  the  springing  up  of  sce<is,  which, 
when  thev  come  up  well,  are  said  to  have  a 
fine  hraird. 

BRAKE.  The  name  of  a  wooden  instru- 
ment for  dmsing  hemp  and  flax,  used  to 
bruise  or  breiJc  the  bun  or  stem,  &c.  in  ortler 
Ut  aepwrate  the  cortical  part  or  rind  from  it. 
It  u  aamctimes  B|>plied  Xn  n  thicket,  or  the 
place  where  fern  grows ;  and  is  another 
name  for  the  barnacles,  or  pincers,  used  by 
farriers.  Brake  b  also  n  sliarji  bit,  or  snallle 
for  horxcs.  A  smith's  brake  is  a  machine 
in  which  horses  unwilling  to  be  shotl  are 
oonfiued  during  that  ii|M'ration.  Some  spe- 
tii»  of  larve  heavy  harrows  are  frequently 
CBUed  brake*.  Se«  Habsow. 
24U 


BRA^IBLE.  V 

rFEAL\J.EFBB 
» two  specie*:—^ 


BRAKES,  or  FEALU^E  FI 
Smith  describes  two  specie*  :- 
moD  brakes  (P.  aquiliiia),  wi 
every  where  most  abunthultly. 
perennial  root,  lung,  tapering,  en 
teriially  black.  Fronds  annual,  i 
one  to  six  feet  high,  repeatedly 
with  horizontal  spreading  brant 
ribs  are  smooth,  all  of  a  light  hr 
The  main  stalk  is  angular  and  tb 
wounding  the  hands  severely  if  | 
cautiously.  \N'  hen  cut  acroai,  tbi 
braiichetl  apj>earaucc,  rescmbliuj 
eagle,  whence  the  Latin  name.  Tt 
fern  is  impatient  of  severe  cold  in 
and  its  curled  scaly  shoots  will  MS 
any  frost,  though  its  uutural  • 
often  the  most  ex{)Oscd  and  blei 
The  roots  are  generally  killtMl  by 
inc.  ITiere  is  a  singularly  delic 
with  rounded,  more  distiml,  bar 
or  segments,  and  very  slender  ili 
is  found  on  maritime  rocks  or  da 
towns,  but  rarely.  2.  Citrled  or  i 
is  found  in  open  stony  moiuitaii 
tioiut.  Root  iiMxlerately  erefjiing,  i 
with  many  fibres.  Fronds  aimi 
i;re<rt,  snuxtth,  from  six  to  twc 
high,  of  a  bright  i>ea-green  hi 
elegant  feathery  asjiect;  thin  f( 
pale,  {xilished.  {Smith' t  Eng.P, 
p.317.) 

BRAMBLE,  FLOWERIXC 
oduratiu.)  A  hardy  exotic  shnili 
feet  in  height,  blowing  a  pin) 
coloure<l  flower  in  June  and  i 
lo\es  shade  and  moisture,  and  is 
by  suckers.  It  is  known  aim  u  tl 
raspberry. 

BRAMBLE  or  BRAMBL1 
(Sax.  Iiiimabrl,  fonnerly  writtei 
Lat.  Ruhus.)  The  bramble,  or  ' 
the  generic  name  of  a  large  fiuutl 
which  creep  along  the  htxlge  of 
The  common  bramble  (mbm 
derives  both  its  Latin  and  En^ 
name  from  the  colour  of  its  fnw 
stages  of  ripeness.  However  » 
bramble  is  reprobated  as  a  troabu 
we  must  acknowledge  thai,  wb< 
fruit  or  flower,  it  forms  a  principi 
numberless  he<lgt-row  Iteautici^ 
without  its  utility  in  particular  « 
ally  in  (loor  sandy  UntU,  where  tt 
other  hedges  is  slow,  aod  wtMr«i  I 
the  looseness  of  the  lotl,  the  dib 
fence.  >Vbcn  plant«d  in  tufik  t 
will,  by  iLt  ()iiick  growth,  aooa 
thorny  branches  in  the  dead  h*d| 
an  almost  im|iervioiu  fence  ■■■il 
sions  of  catth:,  sheep,  and  o(Mr 
Brambles  mixed  witn  other 
render  them  thicker  and  at: 


ILE. 

tbe  more  eeneral  adop- 

. are,  that,  by  the  yearly 

of  the  shoots,  thcr  soon  fill 

dad  wood,  which  ha*  not  only 

Ijipauiiice,  but  i<  ali«o  hurtful 

and  again  it  is  said,  that 

and  numerous  at  to 

plant,  by  depriving  it 

unl  lir.     When  brumbies  ore 

iile  aljuiiiliince,  as  is  ottcn  tlic 

ud  other  \aniU  that  require 

kl  bto  rultivstiou,  they  should 

rulM  or  hoed  up ;  and  if  the 

tnihit  ploughed  with  a  good 

'«a«iiiing  roots  will  be  torn  up, 

"lU  at  langth  destroyed.     This 

if  oiiljr  u»ed  by  the  chuace  pa«- 

■uoall;  plurlung  its  fruit,  poa- 

ft,  several  odrantagcs   wiiich 

mention.    Its  long  branches 

of  Med,  be  employed  ta  cords ; 

>  pndnoea  an  excellent  wine, 

lliikiog  which  i«  as  follows  :  — 

■  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of 

(of  wine,  axe  udcen  and  boiled  ; 

ofl^  the  fire  roiuoved, 

being   passed   through    a 

3>  left  to  ferment.     It  is  then 

ud  allowed  to   ferment  in  a 

Is  I'rovence  bnunble-berries 

a  Uee|>  colour  to  particular 

Furtt-und  Jaga-Zeitvn^, 

.)    The  juice  of  the  bliick- 

loisin  wine  belbre  it  has 

pre  it  both  the  colour  and 

The  berries,"  says  Pliny, 

and  astringent  virtue, 

appropriate  remedy  for  the 

lion  of  the  tonsik."    The 

berrie.1  of  the  bramble, 

dered  by  the  ancients 

the   most   <langerou9 

are  diuretic ;  and  the  juice 

tendrils,  or  young  shoots, 

reduced  to  tbe  consLstoncy 

_  in  the  sun,  is,  ad<ls  the 

a  singularly  elHcacious  me- 

iwardly  or  applied  outwardly, 

'  the  mouth  and  eyes, 

y,  &c."     But  Pliny 

•  medical  authority, 

modern    blnck- 

tiieir  virtue.     Boer- 

the  roots  taken  out   of 

or  March,  and  boiled 

ejK«llent  remedy  against 

dtberriea,  picked  when  only 
ami  mtringent  in  common 
IXCa.  The  bruised  leaves, 
|w  frnit,  applied  outwardly, 
nitgvonii* 
i  hit  woi^  on  Planting,  says. 


BKAN. 

^  To  tlie  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  it 
is  of  great  importance;  many  of  whom  go  a 
great  niuuber  of  miles  to  gather  blackberries 
while  they  are  in  seuson,  and  carry  them 
from  ten  to  twenty  milex,  to  Newcastle, 
Shields,  and  Sunderland,  where  they  Bomo- 
times  8ell  them  0:1  liigh  as  Sd.  and  id.  per 
(^uiirt,  tor  puddings,  tarts,  nresiTves,  or  jel- 
be-s  imd  even  iiiakin>>  of  wmes."  Tlie  fruit 
is,  in  particular,  much  esteemed  and  sought 
after  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  sailors,  to 
send  on  boanl  the  8hi|>!<,  as  it  is  founcl  to  be 
very  heidthful  to  the  men  to  eat  with  their 
biscuits,  as  well  as  for  puddiligv,  much 
more  so  than  their  common  fare  of  salt  beef 
and  jwrk.  All  thruugli  the  season,  otter  tbe 
gooseberries  are  over  (for  apples,  plums, 
&c.  ore  often  scarce  and  dear),  the  people 
are  regaled  with  the  fruit  of  the  bramble 
as  tlie  greatest  domestic  luxury,  and  would 
probably  lay  in  a  store  for  future  consump- 
tion if  sugar  were  cheaper.  The  leaves  of 
the  dwarf  crimson  bramble  {Rubut  arcticut) 
are  often  used  to  adulterate  tea.  (See 
Whortlebebbt.) 

Of  the  Rubtu  fruticonu,  or  common 
bramble,  we  have  (says  Phillips)  five  va- 
rieties ;  and  as  one  bB.s  been  discovered  in  a 
hedge  near  Oxfonl  by  Bobart  wliich  pro- 
duces a  white  fruit,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
atlojit  the  proijcr  name  of  bramble-berry  for 
thi)<  fruit,  to  avoid  the  contradictory  api)el- 
lulion  of  white  blackberry.  The  variety  with 
a  double  flower  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  shrubberv ;  the  otlier  varieties  are,  one 
with  variegated  leaves,  one  with  cut  leaves, 
and  the  bnuuble  without  thorns.  Smith, 
in  his  Engliah  Flora,  describes  fourteen 
sjjeeies  of  bramble  (Rubun)  ;  which  include 
the  ra.«pberry,  cloudberry,  and  dewberry. 
Several  reputed  varieties  of  the  common 
bramble  have  also  been  observcil  in  Britain 
(says  Smith,  vid.  ii.  p.  400.),  dilTering  in  the 
shape  nnd  pubescenceof  their  leaflets,  not  to 
mention  otlier  charHcters.  Tliese  have  re- 
centl}'  been  proiMtseil  as  species  in  a  very  able 
work,  with  excellent  plates  partially  coloured, 
by  Dr.  A.  Weihe  and  Prof.  Ch.  6.  Nt«8  ab 
Eicubeck  of  Bonn,  under  the  title  of  Rubi 
(iermanica.  Notwithstanding  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  I  cannot  sujUKwe  our  British 
R.fnUicotiu  to  difli?r  from  theirs.  {Smith's 
Enifl.  Fltira,  vol.  ii. ;  Phillips' 1  llist.  of 
Frvitg,  p.  63. ;  Q\iartrrly  Joum.  ofAgr.  vol.  i. 
p.  816.;  vol.  iii.  p.  lS'2.) 

BRAN.  (Old  Kr.  bren  ;  Ifal.  brenna.) 
The  thin  skins  or  bu«k»  of  com,  particulariy 
wheat,  ground  ond  separated  from  the  meal 
by  a  sieve  or  boulter.  It  is  geiitly  hutative ; 
owing  to  the  mecliaitical  irritation  it  excites. 
An  infiision  olit,  under  the  name  of  bran  tea, 
is  frequently  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for 
coughs  uiid  faoarteness.    Iixfuiions  ot  \>TKa 
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BRANCH. 

also  remoye  scurf  anil  damlriff.  C»lico- 
printCTS  employ  brnn  and  warm  wntcr  with 
great  success,  to  remove  colouring  mailer 
from  those  parUs  of  their  noods  that  are  not 
mordanted.  Hraii  is  lUi  uselul  ingredient, 
when  well  sealdeil,  and  eui[)lo^-ed  ocen.<iiou- 
ally  in  moderate  (pmntitien,  in  niiwhes  for 
ho'rse.s;  hut  the  constant  use  of  it,  whether 
raw  or  si-alded,  is  pn^judicial,  as  it  is  apt  to 
weaken  the  horse's  IxJweU,  and  thereby  ex- 
jMise  him  to  many  <lisorflers.  It  is  idso 
highly  useful  in  stall-feeding  cattle,  and 
for  sheep,  when  given  as  a  dry  food.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  M.  baiissure,  100 
parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  bran  of  wheat  con- 
t«in  (Chem.  Rer.  V'eg.), — 


Para. 

Soluble  salts  - 

44-13 

Earthy  |ihos|ihates   - 

46-5 

Silica    .         -          -           - 

0-5 

Metallic  oxides 

0-25 

Low      .        -          -          - 

8-6 

UANCII.       (Fr.    bntiwhe; 

Lat.   bra 

chium.)  'Hie  arm  or  bough  of  a  tree ;  or 
thai  part  which,  sprouting  from  the  trunk, 
helps  to  form  tlie  head  or  crown.  It  also 
signifies  the  part  of  a  river  which  empties 
itself  into  a  larger  branch  or  the  main 
iitream. 

BRANCHES  OF  A  BRIDLE  arc  two 
pieces  of  iron  bent,  which,  in  the  interval 
between  one  and  the  other,  Ix-ar  the  bit- 
mouth,  the  cross-chains,  and  the  curb ;  so 
that  on  one  end  tliey  answer  to  the  head- 
«t<Ul,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order 
to  keep  Uie  horse's  licad  in  subjection. 

BRAND-UOOSE,  or  BRENT-GOOSE. 
A  kind  of  wildfowl,  less  than  a  conmion 
goose,  haying  it£  breast  and  wings  of  a  dark 
colour.     (See  Goois.) 

BRANK.  A  provincial  name  sometime* 
applied  to  buckwheat,  which  see. 

BRAWN.  The  llesh  of  the  U.ar,  after 
being  bone<l,  rolled  up,  or  collaieil,  boiUMl, 
and  pickled.  Brawn  is  made  of  the  llit^heii, 
and  some  other  paiis,  the  oldest  boai's 
licing  chosen  for  tlie  i)ur|>ose,  it  being  a 
rule  tliat  the  older  the  Loar  the  more  horny 
the  brawn. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  generally  as 
follows  :.>— The  bones  being  taken  out  of  the 
flitches,  or  other  parts,  the  llesh  is  sprinkled 

I  with  salt,  luid  lni<l  in  u  trav,  that  (he  blood 
mav  drain  olf;  after  which  It  i.i  <alted  a  little, 
and  rollnl  up  as  hard  ns  jKJNsible.  The 
length  of  till!  collar  of  brawn  Klmuld  1k>  as 
liiiicb  as  one  side  of  the  l>oar  will  iHMr ;  so 
that,  when  rolleil  up,  it  may  be  nine  or  ten 
inche*  in  iliameter.  After  Ix'irig  thus  rolled 
up,  it  L>i  (Milled  in  a  copjier  or  large  kettle, 
till  it  ia  no  tender  lliiil  you  may  idmost  run 
a  still' straw  iJirough  it;  when'  it  is  set  by 
till  thoroughly  cold,  and  iJien  put  into  a 
a-fj 
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BREAD.  < 

pickle  compoBcd  of  water,  < 
bran,  m  the  proportion  of  i 
each  of  the  latter  to  every  ■ 
which,  after  being  well  ba 
strained  off  as  clear  as  pa 
bran,  and,  when  quite  coldj 
into  it.  (  WiUich's  Dom.  Bi 
BRAXY.     In  sheep. 

BASKS  OF. 

BREACIIY  or  BREEC 

the  short  coarse  wool  of 
Uiat  which  comes  from 
animal. 

BREAD.  (Sax.  br>«ibk,( 
forms  an  importiUit  and 
the  I!«h1  of  most  civilised  tH 
sists  of  a  paste  or  dough  txttf 
or  nieid  of  different  sortaj 
with  water,  with  or  withfli 
ment,  and  baked.  i 

Bread  mav  l>e  divided,  | 
st-ince,  into  hurened  and  m 
When  stale  dough  or  yeaa(j 
fresh  dough  of  Aour  and  «) 
swell,  it  is  said  to  be  le 
thing  of  this  sort  is  addol,^ 
to  be  uidcavenetl.  The 
subdivided  into  various  I 
The  principal  sorts  in  use  i 
hmuehoU,  and  brown  br 
from  each  other  in  their 
In  the  first,  all  the  bran  M 
the  flour ;  in  the  second,  C 
parts  of  it ;  and  in  the  th'u^ 
all :  so  that  fine  bread  is  xaM 
wheaten  breail  of  flour,  wj 
fine  bran ;  and  household  H 
8ul>stance  of  the  grain,  w|| 
scarcely  any  cither  of  the  c| 
fine  flour.  Wc  have  also  I 
bread,  and  French  breodj 
white  breads  maileof  the  pifl 
bread  there  is  sometimes  aM 
and  in  French  bread  butt 
is  likewise  ginger-br 
of  wheat  and  rve,ori 
barley ;  and  other  br 
substitutes  ti.>T  flour, 
bread,  iK-a  and  bean  br 
The  President  de  Go_ 
{Origin  of  Lmu'*,  (it. 
Eiig.  trans.)  to  trace  the  I 
which  it  i.i  firobable  meal 
cover  the  art  of  making  In 
positive  is  known  on  th4ri 
ivrtain,  however,  from  IB 
the  siu-red  writings,  that  i 
leavened  bread  was  txinina^ 
Abraham  (Gen.  iviii.  H.)  ;| 
bread  wilh  used  in 
(Exod.  xii.  15.).  The  tiM 
corn  by  hunil-mills  was 
and  (iroece  from  a  very  : 
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■iod.  the  Romans  had 
of  making  dour  than  by 
I  com  in  luortw-*.  Tlit-  i-im- 
(Uffuscd,  amongst 
I  dbeoveries,  a  kiiowlnljre 
l<reail,  as  followeU  m 
it.!  south  oC  Europe. 
v.M-i  ill  liie  raii^in);  of  bread 
IT,  lT<im  a  jMssage  of  Pliny  ( lib. 
ttktve  W-^a  taken  arlvantuge  of 
and  Gauls  before  it  was 
the  latter,  like  the 
I  their  bread  by  iii- 
Idongh  with  that  whirh 
"nue  Roman  custom 
ded  that  which  was 
( m  France  and  Spain  ;  Ibr 
>  bread  by  an  admixture  of 
Hpnrtiiied  in  Krnnoe  in  modem 
I  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

^fcmaticm  of  bread,  •  certain 
not  unlike  v!nou5 
(ilNipumte,  care  licinc  taken  to 
I  femientfltion,  which  ren- 
I  tour,  and,  to  most  perwrns, 
fennentutiou  is  called 
be  let\  to  itiself  in  a 
Fplace  (between  80°  and 
!  of  femicotation  come*  on, 
ir,  i»  Hlu<^!ih,  or,  if  rapid, 
I  iau>  the  acetinu ;  to  that,  to 
of  fermentation  rei)uiiiite 
I  of  the  beat  bread,  a  fer- 
irhirh  is  either  leaven,  or 
dy  fermenting  state,  which 
!  the  process  of  the  mues 
b  added  ;  or  ynml,  the  peculiar 
imllerla  in  the  form  of  scum 
tet  of  fermentation.  (See 
I  fermenL",  leaven  is  nlow 
I  effects,  and  givex  a  sour 
rid  flavour  to  the  bread. 
live ;  and,  when  clean 
dly  induce*  panary  fer- 
'  I  often  bitter,  and  some- 
Aj  disagreeable  smell  and 
kraiaed  and  bake<i  dilfcrs 
vbread,  not  only  in  being 
,  lighter,  and  of  n  more 
Bt  also  in  Itcing  more  easily 
letter,  with  which  it  doe«  not 
and  tliis  circumstance 
re  to  health.  All,  t  lien, 
^frt  TV  ■Itc'  a  loaf  of  bread  'a 
.ill  <|iiiintity  of  y east 
it.—.  luaiia,  or  tpunpc,  in 
iker,  is  put  iuto  any 
lor  form,  or  it  is  merely 
I ;  and,  after  being  kept 
)  nUher  a  warm  place,  so 
J  have  l>ejriin,  it  i*  sub- 
)  of  baking  in  a  proper 


oven.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated,  and  the 
viscidity  or  tejtture  of  the  dough  preventing 
the  iiiime<linte  escape  of  that  gim  from  the 
iuuumerHble  {Kiinta  where  it  forms,  the 
whole  mass  is  pulfed  up  by  it,  and  a  light 
porous  bread  is  the  result.  Along  with  the 
carlionic  acid  alcohol  is  evolvc<l,  but  the 
quantity  is  so  insignificant  and  the  spirit  so 
imjiure  as  not  to  1*  worth  notice ;  thence 
tlie  attempts  which  have  lieen  made  to  col- 
lect it  iiijon  a  large  scale  have  entirely  failed 
in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

The  general  procerts>  of  making  household 
bread  is  this ;  —  To  a  peck  of  meal  or  flour  is 
to  be  added  about  three  ounces  of  salt,  half 
a  iiint  of  yeast,  and  three  i|uurt8  of  water, 
cold  in  summer  but  warm  in  winter,  and 
tempi-rate  between  the  two ;  the  whole 
being  then  weU  kneaded  in  a  Iwwl  or 
trough,  and  l)cing  set  by  in  a  profK-r  tem- 
perature, rises  in  about  an  hour,  acconling 
to  the  season.  It  Ls  then  moulded  into 
loaves,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked, 
in  placing  the  dough  aside,  it  is  proper  to 
cover  it ;  thLi  is  termed  setting  the  sponge, 
and  it  undergoes  a  second  kneading  before 
it  i.i  baked. 

Kor  French  breail,  take  half  a  bushel  of 
fine  Hour,  ten  eggs,  u  pound  and  a  half  f>f 
fresh  butter  (the  eggs  and  butter,  however, 
are  wry  seKlom  useil),  and  the  same  (juan- 
tily  of  yeast  with  manchet ;  and,  temiwring 
the  whole  mass  with  new  milk,  pretty  hot, 
let  it  lie  half  an  hour  to  rise  ;  which  done, 
make  it  into  loaves  cir  rolls,  ami  wa.«li  it 
over  with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk,  taking 
care  that  the  oven  is  not  too  hot. 

( )ther  flour,  besides  that  of  wheat,  will, 
under  aimilar  circumstances,  undergo  panary 
fermentation ;  but  »l^e  result  is  a  heavy,  un- 
palatable, and  ofteq'  indigestible  bread;  so 
that  the  addition  of  a  certain  qunntity  of 
wheat  flour  is  almost  alwavs  had  recourse 
to.  It  is  the  gluten  in  ^wheat  which  thus 
peculiarly  fits  it  for  the  uiannfncture  of 
bread,  ciiiefly  in  conseiiucnce  of  the  tough 
and  elastic  viscidity  which  it  confers  ujion 
the  (lough. 

Wheal  flour  is  comfKwed  chiefly  of  starch 
and  gluten  ;  llie  proptvrtion  of  these  and 
other  substances  which  it  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Vogel,  ore  — 

Starch 
Gluleu 

Guniiny  sugar 
Vegetable  albumen     - 

Sir  H.  Davy  states,  that  wheat  sown  in 
autunm  contiuns  77  per  cent  of  starch,  and 
19  of  gluten ;  while  that  sown  in  spring 
yields  70  of  starch  and  24  of  gluten.  TTie 
wheat  of  the  south  of  Europe  contJiins  ft 
larger  proportion  of  gluten  tW.  ihal  ot  <i>« 
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north ;  and  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  mak- 
ing macaroni  and  vermicelli.  Oat«  yieliled, 
according  to  Davy's  analysis,  59  of  starch,  6 
of  gluten,  and  2  of  siicohnrine  matter ;  while 
the  saiue  quantity  of  rye  gave  only  6'1  parts 
of  starch,  and  lituf  a  part  of  gluten. 

Like  id!  other  farinaceous  substances, 
breml  is  vcrv  nourishing'  on  iiooount  of  the 
gluten  wliicfi  it  coiUaius ;  liul  if  eiitcn  too 
freely,  it  is  pnxluctive  of  acidity,  which 
deranges  the  nitestines,  and  lays  tlic  loun- 
datioii  of  dysjiepsia.  Stale  lireml,  in  every 
respect,  deserves  the  preference  over  tliat  ' 
which  is  newly  bake<l ;  and  jK'rsons  troubled 
with  flatideney,  craui])  of  the  stoniiu'h,  or 
indigestion,  should  abstain  from  new  bread, 
and  particularly  from  hot  rolls.  Brcail 
made  from  the  best  tlour  ig  necessarily 
coatlv,  but  is  more  wholesome  for  those 
persons  who  are  liable  to  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  bowels.  Brown  breail,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  cheaj)cst  and  most  desirable  for  ]>cr- 
Bons  whose  habit  of  b(xly  is  of  the  contrary 
nature  :  but  there  is  an  intermediate  kind 
made  from  flour,  in  which  the  liner  portion 
of  the  bran  is  retained,  called  locally  "  se- 
conds," which  is  preferalile  to  cilJu'r  of  the 
above.     (Qfiar.  Jour.  A/^r.  vol.  ix.  p.  .585.) 

The  .species  of  bread  in  conution  use  in  a 
co\intry  depends  partly  on  the  taste  of  the 
inlubitant.s  but  more  on  the  sort  of  grain 
suitable  for  iu  soil.  The  superiority  of 
wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that  ] 
wherever  it  is  easily  and  successfully  cuiti-  I 
•vated,  wheaten  bread  is  used  to  the  nearly  I 
total  exclusion  of  miwt  others.  Where, 
however,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favour- 
able to  its  growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  used  in 
its  sleoil.  .\  very  great  change  for  the  better  I 
has,  in  this  respect,  tJikcn  ])lace  iu  Great  ! 
Britain  within  the  last  centurv.  It  is  meii- 
tioniHl  liy  Harrison,  in  his  lietcriptitm  of 
Enfjlurul  (p.  lt)8.),  that  in  x\w  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  gentry  had  wheat  sutlicicnt 
for  their  own  tnbles,  but  that  their  bouse- 
bulds  and  poor  neighbours  wci-c  usually 
obliged  to  content  themselves  witli  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  It  apjM'ars  "  from  the 
household  b(K)k  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that 
in  1596  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  fonned  a 
cunKidcrable  part  of  the  diet  of  servant.s, 
even  in  great  families,  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  16i6,  barley  bread  was  the 
usual  ordinary  food  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  At  the  Kevolulioii,  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  England  and  Wales  was  estiuiated 
by  Mr.  King  ami  Dr.  Davenant  to  amount 
to  l.7.S0,0«)  (puirters.  {Davrimnf*  Workt, 
vol.  ii.  p. -J  17.)  .Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very 
well  infnriiicd  author  of  the  Tractx  on  Hit 
Corn  Tradt,  originally  published  in  3758, 
■tatfia  that  iu  hia  time  wheat  bod  become 


much  more  generally  the  food  of  tk 
mon  people  than  it  nail  been  in  164 
he  adds  (id edit.  p.  IM-2.  Lond.  17M] 
notwithstanding  this  increase,  soiq 
intelligent  inquirers  were  of  oninit 
even  then  not  more  than  halftaayk 
England  fcJ  on  wheat.  Mr.  Snal 
estimutii,  which  is  very  c-arefully  drl 
is  a  little  higher ;  for,  taking  tlic  pnfl 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1 760,  at  6,0 
he  su])poses  that  3,750,000  were  cog 
of  wheat,  739,000  of  barlev,  888,000 
and  fi->.1,00()  of  oat  brewl. '  He  fartl| 
posed  that  they  individually  conMii 
the  first  <'lass,  1  or.  of  wheat ;  the  ) 
1  (jr.  and  3  bushels  of  barley  ;  tJie  ♦ 
qr.  and  I  bushel  of  rye ;  an<l  the  tti 
qrs.  and  7  bushels  of  oat.s.  Ab^ 
inid<ile  of  last  century,  hardly  anji 
was  used  iu  the  northern  counties  (j 
lanil.  In  Cumberland,  the  princiful  | 
ir.si^d  only  a  small  quantity  about  Chj 
The  crust  of  the  goose-pie,  with  w| 
most  every  table  in  the  county  is  tl4 
plied,  was,  at  the  period  relerrwl  U4 
uuiforndr  ma<le  of  bsu'ley-uieaL  i 
Un  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  504.)  I 

Every  one  knows  how  iuappUcal^ 
statements  are  to  the  condition  of  tl4 
of  Enghmd  at  the  |iresent  lime.  ^ 
breail  is  now  almost  universally  ma^ 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  alraa^ 
where  in  the  country.  Barley  is  vt 
used ;  oats  are  emiiloyetl  for  brMa4 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island;  j 
cousunijition  of  rye  bread  is  cuiu|ja 
inconsiderable,  i'hc  produce  of  ■■ 
cnips  has  been,  at  the  very  letBi^ 
since  1760.  And  if  to  this  imM 
crease  in  the  supply  of  wheat, 
still    more   extniordinarv 


supjily  of  butcher's  meat  (see  Ca' 
liict  of  a  very  signal  iniprovei 
condition  of  the  population,  in  ir^ 
f<Hid,  will  be  obvious.  When  flo(-4 
verted  int^i  bread,  it  is  fouml,  on  ] 
it  when  tuken  from  tlie  o^en,  that 
erea.'ieil  from  28  to  !t4  f>er  cent  * 
(3  lbs.  of  flour  makes  3  lbs.  lOoi.v^ 
but  when  it  has  been  kept  tliirty-^ 
that  which  had  gained  '28  will  loMkll 
cent.  There  are,  however,  scvcnl 
stances  which  infliienec  the  uuaolttTi 
obtnineil  from  a  given  weignt  of  DM 
ns  the  season  in  whi<-h  the  wbMt  WM 
ami  the  age  of  the  flour:  the  liel 
tlour  is,  and  the  older,  within 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
duced. 

Accor<ling  to  the  assise  I 
lh>ur  weighing  280  lbs.  is  ta\  _ 
of  being    bakeil  into  80    quart(S» 
one  fiAb  of  the  loaf  being  suppiwal, 
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md  wUt,  and  four  bfihs  of 

t  anmhter  of  lonves  that  may 

1  a  sick  of  flour  (le|>eudi»  en- 

Go<xl  flour  rcijuires 

I  bad  flour.     SomotimeK  82, 

I  M  losTei  have  been   made 

icS  Bour,  and  (ometimus  hardly 

I  nwrallj  made,  at  4  lUs.  (i  oz. 

]  uitu  (he  oven,  b/  the  London 

kuoiTB  that  homt-mude  bread 
bnad  arc  very  diflerent :  the 
ly»w«*teT,  lighter,  and  more 
aoifture,  and  will  keep  well 
especially  if  a  little  rye 
il  with  It ;  the  latter,  if  eaten 
it  hu  cixiled)  is  (iloasaiit  and 
ifkeptiuore  than  two  orthreii 
iuTiik  and  unpalatalile,  and 
qiuutities  of  idum  are  iu- 
the  London  bakers,  with 
tf  whitening  or  blea<-hing  the 
I  it  will  be  observed,  that  what- 
btlit  quality  of  the  flour  which 
Mk-bxIc  brea<l  ih  always  of  a 
tijdio^huc.  By  some  respeet- 
»  it  WM  formerly  in  extensive 
Mu  Jtill  be  used,  with  jxirfect 
t  a  <■)  «Diull  a  (juaiitity  aa  a 
•  jjouml  of  ijum  to  1  ewt.  of 
•■  Mt  be  in  the  least  degree  in- 
■wiling  to  Mr.  Accum  (On  the 
*lf  Food),  the  re<iuiiiite  quon-  J 
•  mrihij  pur])af>c  de|>enda  upon 
Miflkcliniir.  The  mealman,  he  I 
'ifiwni  sorts  of  flour  from  the 
■  nf  jfnun.  The  liest  flour  is  I 
BLir  r,;o...;<«  ondpastry,  and  the  ' 
''■■  \'i.     In    London,  no 

'  .:. .  if  wheaten  flour  are 
"v  lix  market ;  they  are  called 
''Hotils,  middlings  coarse  mid- 
**«ty-penoy. 

I  |)cu  are  alao,  according  to  the 

"'y.  frei]ueiitly  ground  up  with 

^.    The   siniUlest   ipiontity  of 

iMtMB  three  to  four  ounces  to 

Htv  of  240  lbs.     Alum  may 

neled   in    la-eail,   by  pouring 

Ir  (m  it,  preasine  out  the  water, 

Hj  to  cioe  third,  allowing  it  to 

K  It  tfarotigh  pa[>er,  and  adding 

PqiHir  aome  solution  of  muriate 

Hdnff  ntldttm).  D' considerable 

w  »pM...ir   ;i  ;- proof  of  adult- 

jiu' .  .  11  be  suspec  ted 

Au  ■■  le   occasionally 

I)         .1   I  _'inger-breuil  making 

til  mil ma.     As  it  is  wholly 

ii«st  of  the  oven,   none 

'%d(cd  loaf.     It  renders  the 

Berfaopa  neutralizes  any  acid 

oeeB  fanned  (exclusive  of 


carbonic  acid)  ;  but  it  it  too  dear  to  be  much 
employed.  To  some  kinds  of  biscaits  it  givea 
a  p<H!iiliar  shortness,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  nianufn<;turer8  use  it  largely. 
According  to  ilr.  K.  Davy,  bread,  especially 
that  of  indiflerent  flour,  b  materially  im- 
proved by  tlie  a/ldition  of  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  in  the  fjroport  ion  of  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  to  the  i)ouiid  of  flour ;  it  re- 

auires  to  be  very  intimutely  mixed  with  the 
our.  Salt,  which,  in  small  quantity,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  flavour  of  tlie  bread, 
is  used  by  fraudulent  |>er»oug  as  an  adult- 
eration ;  for  a  large  poition  of  it  added  to 
dough  imparts  to  it  the  ijuiUity  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  it  oliierwise  would,  thus  making 
the  loaf  heavier.  The  taste  of  such  bread  u 
a  siilKcient  index  to  its  bad  quality.  It  is 
rough  in  its  grain.  {Domestic  Economy, 
vol.  i.)  Along  list  of  other  articles  which 
81-e  said  to  be  used  in  the  adidteration  of 
bread  might  be  given,  but  no  advantage 
could  rei^ult  from  such  a  statement. 

Making  bread  at  home  is  an  oi)eration 
very  easy  of  acquirement;  and,  doubtless, 
most  of  our  fanning  friends  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  worthy  helpmates  or  experi- 
enced servants  who  provide  the  families 
with  this  daily  necessary.  To  such  a  prac- 
tical method  of  performing  the  art  would 
be  det!me<l  needless ;  but  others  of  our 
readers,  who  may  not  have  considered  the 
expediency  of  this  bread,  its  8U|)erior  salu- 
brity, its  decided  economy,  and  the  feasibi- 
lity of  its  preparation,  maj'  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  tlie  details.  We  may  refer  them, 
therefore,  to  the  (juar.  Joum.  of  Agr.  (vol. 
ix.  pp,  289.  and  583.),  a  work  which  is  pro- 
bably in  the  hands  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  British  farmers ;  or  they  may  con- 
sult with  advantage  any  of  the  works  cited 
at  the  enil  of  this  article,  for  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  go  into  the  purliculars. 
'Hie  writer  there  slates,  that  the  addition  of 
potatoes  is  wholly  unnecessary,  unlc-ss  it  be 
the  intention  of  a  housewife  that  her  pro- 
duct shall  resemble  that  of  the  baker  in 
insipidity  and  whiteness ;  both  ipialitieg 
will  result  from  the  n«e  of  that  root,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  eomposilioii  of  all 
bread  that  is  purchased.  Notwiilistunding 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Use  of  \>o- 
tatoes,  it  ho-s  Ik^cu  proved,  by  careful  calcu- 
lation, that  although  even  a  third  part  of 
the  flour  be  e.xchan-'ed  for  potatwrs,  so  im- 
mense is  the  ((uaiititv  of  water  which  they 
contain,  that  the  substitute  would  cause  a 
loss  rallier  than  a  gain.  _ 

SubftihiUn   for    wheal  /<.«r.  —  V  arious 
snbxtances  have  been  used  for  bread,  instead 
of  wheat.     In    the    year    1629-30,    when 
there  wiu  a  dearth  in  Uiia  country,  \)tc«A 
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WM  made  in  London  of  turnip?.  Ami 
jsin  in  1693,  when  com  was  very  ilenr,  a 
_  wit  ([uuntity  oftumi))  breiul  was  mtulv  in 
MVi'ral  parts  ol"  the  Icingiioia,  but  jturticu- 
liirly  ill  Kssex.  'J'he  process  is,  to  put  the 
turnips  into  a  kettle  over  a  slow  In-c,  till 
tliev  become  soft;  they  are  then  taken  out, 
squeezed,  and  drained  aa  dry  as  possible, 
»nd  afterwards  mashed  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  Hour,  and  kneaded  with 
yonst,  salt,  and  a  little  warm  water.  A 
series  of  interesting  experiments  were  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  board  of  Ap-i- 
culturc,  to  deteniiine  what  were  the  best 
sub.'ititulos  liir  wheiiten  Hour  in  the  com]K>- 
sition  of  ililFi-rent  kinds  iif  l»read.  For  this 
purpnsf,  all  the  sorts  of  grain,  &o.  commonly 
sold  in  the  markets  in  Loudon  were  pro- 
c\ired,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  in  va- 
rious proportiiins  into  broad  ;  such  !\s  wheat, 
rye,  riciJ,  biirley,  buck-wheat,  maize,  oats, 
pciui,  beonii,  and  potatoes.  Many  of  these 
tbrm  the  principal  nourishment  of  mankind 
in  various  countries.  Buck-wheat,  made 
into  thin  cakes,  is  thcehief  article  of  food  in 
Brctaj;ne  and  ])urt«  of  Normandy.  Kice 
nourishes,  probably,  more  human  bcinjjs 
in  the  Last  than  all  other  articles  of  food 
taken  together ;  and,  for  its  bulk,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the 
sorts  of  grain.  Maize  is  a  princlpid  article 
throughout  the  south  of  Kurope,  and  is 
nuide  into  bread  in  Italy  ond  in  America. 
Peas  anil  beans  have  rarely,  it  is  believed, 
been  used  alone  as  bread ;  but,  it  is  suspected, 
they  enter  largely,  though  clandestinely,  into 
its  composition  in  variuus  districts. 

To  ascertain  the  respective  qualities  of 
all  these  grains,  and  to  discover  their  oper- 
ation on  cai'h  other,  in  correcting  by  means 
of  one  the  defects  of  another,  would  be  an 
inquiry  deserving  great  attention,  but  it 
has  not  vet  been  experimentally  investi- 
gated. W'ith  almost  all  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  enumerat«<1,  ex|ieriment8  were  made 
on  seventy  sorts  of  bread.  But  as  all 
these  sort«  were  made  at  once,  by  several 
biikent,  in  onler  to  Imj  examined  at  the 
Muno  time,  the  cxo^ution,  it  is  obiervcd, 
wa«  by  no  means  i\icb  m  gave  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  instituKxl  tlie  inquiry, 
mtislaction.  One  general  result,  however, 
was,  that  very  lew,  if  any,  of  the  loaves 
then  exhibiteil,  were  too  bad  for  human 
fiwid  in  times  of  scarcity;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that  though  at  first  a  change  moy 
prove  disagreeable,  yet  the  practice  of  a 
few  days  soon  reconciles  the  stomach  to 
almost  any  species  of  f(M)d,  by  which,  at 
least  in  (he  same  country,  other  individuals 
can  Xm?  eupiHirti^d.  These  ex[>eriment»  were 
followcsl  by  oUiiTs,  which  I  will  explain 
under  dittinct  hirads. 
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Hire.  —  Of  all   the  mixture*, 
mode    bread  equally  good   with 
ground,    but   boiled   quite    soft,   an^ 
mixed  with  wheuten  tlour.     One  tlia 
and  two    thirds  wheat  moke  good 
but  one  fourth  rice  makes  a  bread  i 
to  any  that  can  be  eaten,  better  ei 
all  of  wheat ;  and  as  the  gain  in  b* 
more  than  of  wheat  alone  (since 
tains  85  jwr  cent  of  starch),  th«.?re  i 
no   doubt   of  its    nutritive  qualitrJ 
bread  thus  formed  is  sweetish  to  tJi 
and  very  agreeable;  but,  as  the  nr 
of  gluten  is  con-siderably  less  tlian  lo 
bread,  it  is  less  nutritive.     KxcclU 
cuits  are  formed  of  the  mixture. 

Potatoes.  —  The  oxperimenta 
this  root  were  similar.  It  make*  a  | 
palat.ible  breoil  with  wheat  in  the 
tion  of  one  third,  but  one  fourth  still 
and  better.  Sjxx'imens  of  barley 
tatoes,  nixl  also  of  oats  ami  the  sail 
made  into  bread,  were  submitted 
Biianl,  which  promise  well.  In  yon 
the  jK)tato  was  not  boileil,  but  nicrel; 
down  into  u  pulp  and  mixe<l  with 
flour,  in  which  mode  it  msulc  el 
bread.  It  has  been  found  by  other  Iri 
goml  bread  may  be  made  from  c<jU4| 
titles  of  tlour  and  |Mitato  mejil, 
been  greatlv  the  practice  in  those  a 
most  remarkable  for  the  plentiful  e 
the  potato. 

Various  experiments  have  boen 
combine  the  meal  of  wheat,  barii 
bean,  and  j>(!a  flour  with  vegetaU 
stances,  and  which  have  been  round 
duce  very  wholcs<mie  and  nutrifire 

Using  the  potatoes  alter  boiling, » 
or  baking,  and  rc<lucing  them  into 
powder,  seems,  however,   to    l>c  ll 
ready  method  of  making  them  into 

Oalt. — It  appears,  from  some 
made  by  Dr.  Kichanl  Pearson  of 
bam,  that  oats  answer  better  mixed 
tatoes,  than  has  been  comnionlr^ifM 

He  found  that  3  pints  (dry 
fine  oatmeal,  3  pints  of  scronda 
1    quart  of  potato   pulp    1^ 
dough,  witli  a  pro|>er  quuu  i^ 

and  milk   and  water,  made  a  orvai^ 
cellent  iiuolity. 

Barley.  —  Mixed  with  an  pqoal 
tion  of  wheat,  or  one  fourth  potal 
three  f<iurths  barlev,  barley  bread 
The  following  mellioil  of  '"»*''''g  ll 
wheat  and  barley  tlmir  Iiili  lje«n 
nxommended.  To4bi:  li<fal, 

to  one  sort  of  flour,  i  .  nol] 

small   quantity  of  the   coarser  bfl 
3J  bushels  of  barley  llour.   The  c 
be  hotter  than  when  br«^  is  mad*  < 
alone ;  and  the  loaves  should 


Nt>  boon  or  more.  The  ufTal  of 
fa  good  food  for  hogs.  Tliis 
n  to  l>e  impnjved  by  being 
(-pjitia  leaven. 

•tnreral  nuts  of  the  kiii^dum  a 
fyc  aim  wheat  is  reckouud  on 
of  bread.  In  Notting- 
opulent  farmers  eonsume 
'keat,  one  Uiird  rye,  anil  one 
but  their  labouivrs  do  not 
rrc  y  well  known  to  be  a 
umI  Diitritioiui  grain,  its  um- 
hc  too  strongly  rwoni- 
■stringent  quality  of  rice, 
■  t9  the  laxative  <iuu- 
ikes  it  e<iually  nlrong 
niin  the  dame  weight  of 
i«it<?n  bread.  The  ])ruu-ifi»l 
rje  i»  the  cirouinstanee  of  tlie 
Mno(<linie3  ergotted,  whieh  ren- 
id  luiwliolesnme. 
. — llie  flour  of  maize  or  Indian 
X,  makvi  a  heavy  bread.  The 
luActnring  it  is  to  boil  tlie 
OiMnUaicy  of  parte,  and  then, 
with  wheat  nour,  it  makeii  it 
bread.  If  used  by  it«elf,  it 
^  at  first  a  laxative  effect,  but 
M  by  use,  and  ut  any  rat«  can 
lected  by  a  mixture  cither  of 
It  it  itatcd,  on  very  respcct- 
■•  the  general  opinion  of  the 
the  United  State!!,  but  more 
the  people  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
ami  Kentucky,  where  Lidian 
ia  tlie  largest  quantity,  and 
gTHtert  variety  of  uses,  that 
Bntriment  ia  contained  in  a 
cum  than  of  wheat.  In  the 
re  mentioned  it  constitutes 
food  of  the  labouring  class 
and  haa  supplaote<l  the  use  of 

I  Mrreral  •oris  of  Indian  com 

The   yellow    flinty    com    is 

rwcete«l  and  moiit  nutritive. 

com   of   the   southern 

fairest,  but  considerably 

Of  this  last  species  there 

r  calleil  the  dour-corn,  which  ia 

'  Taluablc. 

-  "niis  is  not  kiln-driei).  but 
,  being  reaped  in  October,  a 
iWy  drr  and  serene  in  America, 
ken  (A  by  what  is  called  run- 
ihe  mill-itones.  The  fari- 
Fof  Uie  grun  id  then  easily  se- 
:  by  winnowing ;  and, 
nnd  fine,  foniii  an 
'  ve  aliment,  and  may 
I-  with  wheat  flour  or 

.  —  When  thcM  are  used 


as  brca'l,  in  some  places  tlie  floor  is  steqied 
in  water  to  take  off  the  hur'h  flavour,  and 
afterwards,  when  mixed  with  wheat  flour, 
the  liLste  is  hardly  to  be  perceived.  Sjie- 
ciinciu  of  very  good  bread  have  been  pro- 
duced, mixed  as  follows: —  I  lb.  bean  flour, 
I  1  lb.  potatoes,  and  4  lbs.  of  wheat  flour.  The 
I  flour  or  meal  Ixjth  of  bean.s  and  jkmis,  by  being 
boiled,  previous  to  its  being  mixe<l  with 
wheaten'flour,  incor}K)rates  more  easily  with 
that  article,  and  is  probably  much  more 
wholesome  than  it  otherwibc  would  Ije. 

lirtm  may  in  times  of  scarcity  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  making  of  com- 
mon household  bread ;  tliis  is  cflecte<l  by 
I)revi(msly  boiling  the  bnin  in  water,  and 
then  lidding  the  whole  decwtion  in  the 
dough ;  thus  tlie  bran  will  be  sufBciently 
solYened  and  divested  of  its  dry  hiLsky  ijua- 
lity,  while  the  nutritive  pai-l,  whii-li  i»  sup- 
posed to  contain  an  essential  oil,  is  duly 
prcpBre<l  for  food.  It  is  asgerte<l,  that  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bread,  by  the 
addition  of  one  fourth  bran,  or  14  Its.  I4oz. 
of  bruu  to  36  lbs.  of  flour,  is  from  34  lbs. 
to  36 11)8.  of  bread,  beyond  what  is  produced 
by  the  common  mode. 

Dr.  Davison  considers  that  there  are  many 
vegetables  which  woulil  afford  w^holesome 
uutriiiieiit  either  by  boiling  or  drying  and 
grinding  them,  or  by  both  these  processes. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps, 
the  tops  imd  biirk  of  gooseberry  trees,  holly, 
hawthorn,  and  gorse.  Tlie  inner  bark  of 
tlie  elm  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of 
gniel ;  and  the  roots  of  fem,  and  probably 
those  of  many  other  plants,  such  as  some  of 
tlie  grasses,  and  clovers,  might  yield  nou- 
rishment, eillier  by  btiiling,  baking,  and  se- 
parating the  fibres  from  the  pulp,  or  by  ex- 
tracting the  starch  from  those  which  possess 
an  acrid  mucilage,  such  as  the  white  bryony. 
If,  in  these  days  of  improved  chemical  know- 
ledge, a  quartern  loaf  of  very  good  bread 
can  be  made  out  of  a  deal  board  (see  Quart. 
Rev.  No.  civ.,  quoted  also  in  Qiutrt.  Jouni. 
of  Agr.  vol.  V.  p.  626.),  there  is  no  reason 
wliv  many  of  our  native  herbs  and  shrubs, 
which  are  now  comparatively  uselcs.s,  should 
not,  as  tlieir  various  nutritive  properties  be- 
come Iwtter  known,  lie  turned  to  cuiis.ider- 
uble  advantage  in  the  production  of  a  greater 
or  less  projKirtion  of  cheap  nnd  whitlesome 
f(KHl.  There  arc  many  other  substances 
which  may  lie  formed,  'by  a  profKirlionate 
admixture  of  wheaten  flour,  into  palatable 
bread,  and  advontogeously  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  indisiK-nsable  article 
of  human  sustcname.  (Brinide'i  Dirt,  of 
Science  and  Art ;  M'Culloch'n  Com.  Dirt.; 
Penny  Cyc  vol.  v.;  M'illich'ii  Domm.  Enn/c.} 

BKE-^KING.        (Colli,    brikan  ;     Sax. 
biieccoen.)     In  rural  economy,  the  l)T\n^t>% 
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BREAKING  UP. 

of  an  Aoinuil  uiider  subjection.  The  brcuk- 
ing  of  a  colt  is  commonly,  cipecioll)-  for 
race-horses,  commenced  when  lie  is  inucli 
too  young  ;  for  tliis,  as  for  all  otlier  breeds 
of  horses,  too  much  caution  and  gentleness 
can  hardly  l>e  use<l.  (Uarvill,  On  Trainvig.) 
Uf  doj(s,  spaniels  should  bejtin  to  be  bi-oken 
in  at  five  or  six  months  old.  The  water 
fi|>aniel,  accordinj;  to  old  Markhimi,  as  soon 
as  "even  when  you  first  weiinc  him;"  luid, 
according  Jo  Blaine  (Eticycof  liural Sports), 
tlie  education  of  a  jx)iuter  or  n  setter  should 
commence  at  five  or  six  months. 

BREAKING  UP.  A  term  that  is  often 
applied  to  such  lands  as  are  ploujihed  from 
leys,  or  which  are  cut  or  pared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  burned. 

BREAM.  (Fr.  brarne  ;  Ci/pnaius  lutut.) 
An  English  fresh-water  fish,  breeding  botli 
in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  very  rapidly  in 
some  waters.  Eyes  large,  naiTow  suckiti" 
mouth,  two  set-s  of  teeth.  The  French 
esteem  this  fish  highly ;  and,  aecording  to 
Dugdale  (Hint,  of  Wanrick,  p.  668.),  in  the 
7  of  Henry  V.,  one  was  valued  at  20rf.  The 
best  part  of  the  brciuu  is  tlie  belly  and  head. 
The  baits  to  catch  bream  are  paste  made  of 
brown  brearl  and  honey  ;  gentles,  or  the 
young  brood  of  wasps,  hardene<l  in  an  oven 
or  dned  on  a  tile  before  tJic  fire  to  midtc 
them  tough  ;  or  a  grasshopi>er  with  his  legs 
nipped  off  in  June  or  July,  or  a  large  red 
worm.     (/.  Wtiltons  Angler,  c.  x.) 

BREAST-PLATE.  The  strap  of  lea- 
ther that  runs  from  one  side  of  ttie  saddle 
to  the  other  over  the  horse's  breu.st,  in  order 
to  keep  the  saddle  tight,  and  hinder  it  from 
sliding  backwards. 

BREAST-PLOUGH.  A  sniall  plough, 
<!ontrived  to  that  a  man  may  easily  shove  it 
before  him.  It  consists  of  a  cutting-iron 
about  eight  or  nine  uichcs  long,  liavuig  one 
of  its  sides  turnMl  up  to  cut  the  (iirf.  This 
iron  is  fixed  to  a  pole  bending  upwards, 
about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  forked  at 
the  uij](er  end,  having  a  cnitcli,  or  cro.ss 
handle,  mortised  into  the  forks.  Against 
tiiia  crutch  the  ploughman  jJaees  his  breast, 
and  shoves  the  plough  forwards,  in  order  to 
turn  up  the  turf,  its  principal  use  hvAn"  for 
rutting  xip  the  surface  ot^  the  ground  in 
|>aring  and  burning,  or  burn-baking. 

BREASTS.  Part  of  the  bows  of  a  saddle. 

BRECK.  A  provincial  word  applied  to 
a  brca<Ji  or  gap  in  a  hedge.  It  is  some- 
times written  brack. 

_  BREED.  (Sax.  bpirbaa.)  A  sort  or  va- 
riety of  any  kind  of  live-stock.  Tlie  bree<l» 
of  most  dome«t!c  animals  are  numerous,  and 
distinguished  by  certain  invariable  marks 
»r«pp<-iiranee»  ]>eouliar  U>  each,  as  in  Cattle, 
Sheep,  UoTtea,  and  Swine.  Sec  these  dif- 
ferent h««d«. 
M8 


BREEDDCG-PONDS. 

BREEDER.  lit  apiculture,  a  | 
who  is  much  employed  jn  brp--''-"  •"'I 
ing  animals  of  any  of  the  d  n 

BREEDING  IN  AND  J  i  i 
ing  from  close  relations.  **  This  [Jaq 
Professor  Youatt  {Cattle,  p.  5iS.), 
many  advantages  to  a  certain  extet 
may  be  pursued  until  the  exccUenl 
and  nnality  of  the  breed  are  developi 
establit.he(l.  It  was  the  8ourc4i  % 
sprung  the  fine  cattle  and  sheep  ofi 
well,  unil  the  superior  cattle  of  CoUi^ 
ib.sadvantages  attend  breeding  "in  I 
and  to  it  must  be  tracird  the  spccdji 
neracy,  the  absolute  disappearance 
new  Leicester  cattle,  and  in  tlie  111 
many  an  agriculturist,  the  impairtg 
omslitution  and  decreased  value  I 
new  Leicester  sheep  and  thf  hhnrt-l 
beasts.     It    bus   therefore    ■  i 

of  principle  witli  the  agriei  -^ 

some  rhiuige  in  liis  stock  every  aaea 
third  year  :  and  that  change  i«  mort  ^ 
niently  efiocted  by  introdin  I 

or  ram.     These  should  1^  ii- 
sible  of  the  same  sort,  coming  fmiu 
lar  postui'oge  and  climate,  but  ji 
relationship,  or  at  most  a  very 
to    the   stock  to  wliicli  he   is  m\ 
These   remarks   apply    to 
of  live  stock.     In  cattle,  u.- 
human  species,  defects  of  o, 
permanent  derangement*  of  functi 
and  ore  han<led  down  when  the 
is  close.     In  Spain  the  deformed 
state  of  the  aris(<K-racy  arises  £soim 
lianccs  beiiii;  confined  to   the  i 
whUst  in   England,   which   can 
finest  aristocracy  in  the  worid, 
classes  are  improve<l  by  constant 
being  formed  with  the  daughters  c 
classes,  where  wealth  hat  been 
See  the  heads,  Cattia,  Hobsx, 

BREEDING-PONDS.  Sndi  - 
are  empIoye<l  for  breeding  fish, 
lilies  ol  a  |iond,  to  make  it  prufisM 
bree<ling  fish,  are  wry  ditrervut  fr 
which  are  sulficient  for  the  fettling 
inasmuch  as  some  particular  poiaH 
only  for  one  of  these  purpoeca,  an 
for  the  other ;  and  scan-ely  ever  i 
pond  is  found  to  answer  for  lioth. 
neral,  it  is  much  more  rare  to  fin*1 
brccding-{)ond  than  a  good 
The  indications  of  a  good  I 
are  these, —  a  considerable  quantity  <^ 
and  grass  about  its  sides,  with 
shoals,  such  as  horje-jtond. 
The  sftawn  of  fish  is  pr' 
in  iiuanlity;  and  where  u 
fish  IS  able  to  produce  some  i 
in  one  of  these  breeding-pobu>,  mu 
melters,  and  as  many  ifiawnfcat ' 
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the  whole  countrv. 
■re  QoC  Tneont  entirely 
t  the  owner  wishes  to  have 
)d  tome  size  iu  them,  the 
bi  iheir  numbers;  for  they 
istnrve  one  another.  It  may 
r  to  put  in  otlier  lish  that  will 
■uuiu;,  and  thin  them  in  the  | 
t.  Eels  uid  perch  are  tlie 
waccount,  because  they  prey 
ie  spawn  iticlf,  but  u{>on  the 
tte  fint  hatching  U^  the  time 
Hfapftble  size.  ^>«me  ti->h  ai'e 
^Biifferentlv  in  all  Icindu  of 
■Uiue  are  tde  roach,  pike, 

The  proecM  of  obtaining 
colution  from  molt,  or  other 
mnrerting  this  nolution  into 
km.  ale,  porter,  or  beer, 
ioubt  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
ptiins  are  laid  to  have  been 
■  beer.  The  early  lieruuind, 
kftrvfathers,  were  as  fond  of 
}Dita  citizens  of  Lul>ec  and 
p&,  or  the  Kn^li^h  of  all  ages. 

Pnry,  in  this  work,  tx>  go 
lieicription   of  a   proecss 
hntry  persons  understand  so 
Mtions  may  be  divided  into 
I  l>  The  grinding  of  the  malt : 
k  u  in  many  other  parts  of 
*ln«ble  diiierenec  of  opinion ; 
■t  groimd    between    stones, 
tiy  rollers ;   some   prefer  a 
1  coarse  one.      2.  The 
•"y  performed  in  a  vessel  of 
Wie  bottom  pierced  ftiU  of 
'  ^wllom  ihe  mult  is  laid ;  the 
"^itleil,  which,  for  pale  ale, 
•>  »lioulil  Ik-  of  the  temperature 
F"  "W,  iiccording  to  the  quan- 
f  «<  heat  being  increaiie<l    as 
■ithes.   For  porter,  not  higher 
f  kwCT  than  156°.     For  the 
I  'B  inervused  temj>crature  of 
P  k»  advisable.     For  the  first 
p7  qnan«r  of  malt,  n  barrel 
F^Mcr  may  be  use<l,  and  the 
Mvitb  the  water.     The  mash 
['■>  IM  lor  some    time,    and 
f  io  ma  off  into   an  ^uder- 
li  ii  p>iimpe<l  into  the  boiler, 
'  to  the  iKjilinp  temjwra- 
Wurt  ii  suflicieutly  drained 
Miother  portion  of  hot 
r1  for  M.  «erond   mash.     The 
1  the  boiling  is  com- 
•  1  requires  an  hour 
until  the  wort  breaks  bright 
|wh«n  a  samplo  is  taken  from 
ort  it  let  oflT  into  coolers, 
'irpBi  where,  when  suffi- 


ciently cooled,  or' else  in  proper  fermenting 
tuns,  the  yeast  or  barm  is  auiied.  The  fei^ 
mentation  s()eeilily  begins  ;  and  when  it  ia 
thought  tliat  a  sufhcient  (junntity  of  alcohol 
is  forme<I,  the  fermentation  is  slopped,  and 
tlie  yeaat  is  separated  by  running  it  into 
smaller  Teasels,  and  skimming  ofl°  the  barm ; 
or  else  by  allowing  it  to  run  off  from  the 
bung-holes  of  the  cask.*,  whirh  are,  for  tliis 
puqK>»e,  kept  completely  filletl.  A  small 
|Kirtion  of  salt  is  commonly  added,  and 
occasionally,  especially  by  the  prol'e«sii)Uul 
brewer,  a  [mrtion  of  isinglass  or  other 
lining!!.  In  all  these  operations,  cleoiilincsa 
is  a  most  eii»riitinl  part,  for  without  tlits 
it  is  impossible  to  have  good  beer. 

The  quantity  of  Imps  to  be  added  varies 
with  the  q\iulity  of  the  l>eer.  4  lbs.  to  the 
quarter  of  mult  is  sufficient  for  liccr  for  pre- 
sent use,  and  from  this  to  28  lbs.  have  been 
used  for  beer  for  long  keeping,  as  for  ex- 
portation, &o. 

The  temperature  of  tlie  fermentation 
should  range  l)etween  50°  and  62'.  Not 
more  than  60"  for  ale  wortji,  nor  more  than 
62°  for  jiortcr.  tireut  cure  should  t>e  taken 
to  have  goo<l,  sound,  healthy,  and  new  yeust, 
— and  of  this  about  2  lbs.  per  barrel  art;  com- 
monly neede«i  Good  malt  and  hofw,  of 
course,  are  requisite ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
water  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  is 
very  often  considered  to  be  the  case.  Some 
of  the  best  alea  in  England  are  brewed 
either  with  sol\  or  with  hard  water,  and 
from  rivers,  or  springs,  or  ponds.  Fmm 
those  i.ssuing  from  the  limestones  of  Not- 
lii^rhumtshire,  the  chalks  of  Dorsetshire, 
tlie  clays  of  Slaflbnlshire,  the  gravels  and 
sautLi  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  is  made 
some  of  the  most  excellent  lieer  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  'l"he  quantity  of  alcohol,  upon  an 
average,  in  brown  stout  is  about  6-80,  in  tde 
8'88,  and  in  small  beer  from  2  to  3  per 
cent.  (Brande.)  Beer  came  under  the  ex- 
cise in  the  year  1643,  but  the  duties  were 
repealed  in  1830.  The  exportation  of  beer 
{torn  this  country  was  in  — 

TUM. 

1830  -  -      10,212 

I8.'J2  -  -      11.330 

1834  -  -      10,400 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  wort,  when  it 
is  placed  in  tlio  fermenting  vessels,  varies 
from  1060,  when  it  cotiUiins  14-25  per  cent, 
of  8t>lid  matter,  to  1-127,  when  it  contains 
28-2  per  cent.  That  of  small  lH?er  varies 
from  1-015  U)  1-040,  the  first  conUining 
alxmt  3-5  jier  cent,  of  solid  matter,  the  latter 
about  9-5  per  cent.  Tlie  chief  use  of  the 
hops  (ground  i%7  and  other  herbs  were  used 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  this  purpose)  is 
to  communicate  the  peculior  bitter  flavour 
from  the  oil  which  is  conUdned  in  \i^cm-, 
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BRICKS. 


partly  to  hide  the  sweetness  of  the  snodiarine 
mutt«r,  and  partly  to  counteract  the  ten- 
di-ncy  which  wort  hu8  to  run  into  acidity. 
(  TItomaimii  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  M76.) 

"  Hops,"  says  Dr.  Lai-dncr  {Dinncstic  JRco- 
»H)my,vol.  i.),  "arc  by  no  means  the  only  bitter 
which  may  be  mane  use  of  for  j)rcp»rin<; 
and  Hftvoiirin^  ales ;  others  can  he  much 
more  e<mveniently  procured  in  certain  situ- 
ations. Mixtures,  in  various  proportion.s,  of 
worniwoiid,  jxiwdered  hitter  oranf;es,  gentian 
root,  and  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  will 
allbrd  an  excellent  bitter,  porliiips  moie 
wliolesoine  than  hojw,  and,  if  skilfully  civui- 
bineil,  to  the  full  as  palatable  ;  in  this  |>o- 
sition  the  brewers  caunot  refuse  to  bear  me 
out."  Strasburg  beer,  which  is  much  jirized 
on  the  continent,  owes  much  of  its  excel- 
lence to  the  use  of  avens  (Gfum  nrbannm). 
It  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Dubruufault, 
that  a  good    beer    can   be  prnduceii   from 

}x)tatoea  grated  to  a  ]iid|i,  mixed  with  liar- 
ey  malt.  In  Irelnml,  beer  is  made  from 
)iarsnip9.  Cane  sugar  answers  admirably 
(14  lbs.  of  cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  lOgidions 
of  lK)iling  water,  with  l^lbs.  of  hops).  The 
beer  made  in  this  way  is  pale  coloured,  it  is 
true  ;  but  colour  may  be  given  readily  by 
scorched  treacle,  or  the  raspings  of  an 
over-baked  loaf.  {Quart.  Jnum.  of  Agr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  634.)  Beer  "which  would  not 
dfavrace  a  nobleman's  table"  has  also  been 
kawe  from  mangel  wurzel  1 50 lbs.,  and  1  lb. 
of  hops  in  ]  t)  gallons  of  water.  (Mechanic  t 
Mug.)  It  may  also  be  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Fiorin  grass  (Donovon,  Dommtic 
Ec<momy\  Indian  and  other  com.  {Baiter  t 
Lib.  of  Agriculture.) 

BRICKS  arc  building  materiids  often  em- 
ployeil  by  the  farmer  for  the  construction 
of  drains,  besides  the  onlinary  purposes, 
for  which  they  answer  very  well ;  but  they 
arc  more  expensive  than  ilraining  tiles, 
which  scM!.  By  the  17^.3.  c.  4'2.,  under  a 
ponidt^  of  20*.,  and  10*.  per  1000,  all  bricks 
made  m  England  for  sale  shall  be  8J  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  and  2A  inches  thick ; 
ami  all  pantiles  13 J  inches  long,  9^  inches 
wide,  and  J  an  inch  thick.     If  the  farmer 


wishes  to  make  his  own  bricki",  the  London 
plan  is  to  mix  50  chaldron  of  coal  ashes,  or 
breeze,  with  240  cubic  yanls  of  clay,  which 
makes  100,000  bricks:  and  to  burn  these, 
13  chaldrons  of  coarse  siftwl  breeze  are  re- 
quired.    The  soils  calle<l  brick  earths  vary 
much   in   their   composition ;   they    contain 
1^^    alumina  in   ditferent  projx)rtions.     Potters' 
j^ft    clay  in  perhaps  the   richest  in   that   eanlt, 
^H   l>eing  composed,  acconling  to  M.  Vauquelin, 
■    (B«/?.  PAi.  xxvi.)  of- 

^H  Silica  (flint)  •     43.5 ' 

^H  Alumina  .     js-j 


BRINLNG  OF  GRAIN. 

Lime        ... 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water        -         - 
I>oss  -         - 

too 

BRIDLE.     A  contrivance  maile  > 
or  tliong>  of  leather,  and  piecca  ofi 
order  to  keep  a  horse   in    subjectil 
dircri  liini  in  travelling.     11ie  serel 
of  a  bridle  are,  the  bit  or  snallle ;  til 
stall,  or  leather  from  the  top  of  the 
the  rings   of  the    bit ;    the  fillet,  a 
liirehciul  luid  under  the  fore-top  ;  the 
bond,    which    buckles   from  tiie  hc< 
under   the    throat ;    the  nose-butd^ 
tliriiugh  the  1ooih>  at  the  back  of  tla 
stall,   and   buckled  under   the   chMl 
reins,  or  long  thongs  of  leather 
from   the  rings  ot'  tlie  bit,  and, 
over  the  horse's  head,  the  rider 
hand. 

BRrDLE-HAND,  is  the  h 
hand ;  the  right  being  called  t)ie  ' 
sword  hand ;  and  that  in  which  t  he  wi 

Bit  I  DUN.  A  sort  of  snaffle,  wi 
slrnder  mouth-bit,  without  any  t 
They  are  much  used  in  this  co>nntr 
someliuics  written  Bridoon. 

BRILLS.  In  horsemanship,  • 
name  for  the  hair  growing  on  the 
eye-lids. 

BRI&L     A  term  applie<l  to 
she  goes  to  the  lioar,  which  is  calM 
to  brim.     It  is  sometimes  written  ft 

BRINTN(J  OF  GRALN,  is  thr  { 
of  steeping  it  in  pickle,  in  order 
vent  snnit  or  other  diseases.     The 
made    witli    common    salt    and 


ler^ 

boMl 


sufficient  strength   to   float   an  rni 
sea-water,  witli  salt   added  to  it  uU 
the  requisite   strength.     Tlie   seed 
put  into  it,  and  well  stirred  aliout :  i 
grains  rise  to  the  surface,  anil  are  a 
off;  the  rest  is  put  upon  a  sieve  bs 
and  new-slaked  lime   sifle<l   upon  i 
l)cing   carefullv   mixeil,    and    whra 
dried,  it  is  put  into  the  earth.     Urin 
kept  stale,  is  used  in  the  same 
if  the  seed  be  sowed    directly, 
elfect.     Brining  the  seed  wheat 
I>elieved  by  the  farmers  to  b* 
of  smut,  a  disease  which  haa 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  lie  aimranl 
Recent  experiments  have  sni 
may  even  be  of  uae,  when  employed 
tiuantities,  as  a  preventitive  uf  mi 
tnc  most  dreadAilof  the  iiumcroaa 
to  which  the  cultivated  gnme* 
The  experiments  of  the  l«t«  ' 
Wright   strongly  evidence. 


m 


BRISTLE-FERX. 


HTi-  sprinkled  with  a  hmsh  upon 
iluiLs  it  is  actually  a  complete 
in  apparvntlv  the  mo«t  desperate 
>e  |inrportion,  one  jKiiiiiil  to  a 
w»lCT,  laiil  on  with  a  pliLstvrcr's 
\^7ffnujT  making  his  casta  an  vrlien 
RB:  it  i»  in5t4uit  deulh  to  the 
■t  it  ako  destroys  wimc  plant?, 
■d  expense  arc  trifling.  It  np- 
b  tiie  coune  oi°  §onie  inquiries 
tk(  BoanI  of  Afrrieultur*,  that  a 
ftnuT,  Mr.  Sieklcr,  and  oIno  tlie 
BoUin.  wrre  urcuatonie<l  to  employ 
h*  a  manure,  and  that  their  rruyw 
Kf  nfrrleii  wtth  the  nut  or  blisfhl. 
Kr  nuy  mi-  most  of  tlie  ttulh<inties 
llapcUKron  this  important  tnet  in 
b  <M  Suit,  p.  JO.  If  {Mitntoe:*  are 
idin  t«)luli<>ii  of  auunoniacal  water 
«  fire  Ayti  (one  ounce  of  the  com- 

rr  iniDoniai  to  n  pint  of  water), 
hue,  Meording  to  Mr.  AVeb.«ter, 
^••rtiw  power  completely  checked 
"Jt^  ma  may  be  in  this  way  pre- 

Bthe  year,  without  the 
general  qualities  —  the 
^  by  immentinj;  them 
Tliis  merely  re<[uires 
,  and  repeated  changes 
,.,-...  Joum.  of  Agr.  voLvii. 

TJIV,    Short-ftyled.     (Tri- 
|*»iurtim.)       A    perennial   rare 
Itmnring  in  watery  places,  or 
k  Bowering  in  Muv  or  June. 
f,Pli)ra,  vol.  iv.  p.  325.) 
t  (Dut.  borttelt;  Gcr.  bontn.) 
'  hairs  growing  upon  the 
and  the  bog.     Tho^e 
-makeni,  saddlers,  «hoe- 
'  are  imported  to  a  very  con- 
I  Rafsia,  those  of  the 
I  beat.     At  an  average  of 
with    1831,    iuiy!i   Mr. 
_ie»  for  home  consump- 
1,789,801  lbs.   annually, 
aiderable   quantity   of 
'  be  aep«nit«d  from  them 

HOOF,  ia  an    affection  of 
_  comm<iii,  eji(x-eially  in 
^country,  from  bml  dtable 
of  one  part  of  oil 
Dimon  linli  oil,  well 
I'and  the  hoof,  will  re- 
pliancy  and  toughness  of 
J  much  contribute  to  the 
>  iti  grawtli.     (Youatl,  On  the 
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Common    quaking 


iiol 


perennial    graai, 
>  Hid  •lune.     It  i<  distin- 
of  short   Rpikclet<s 


BROAD-CAST  SOWING. 

tinged  with  purplish  brown.  Tlic  gpikeleta 
are  ovate,  on  very  slender  stems,  which 
raake«  the  panicle  tremulous.  This  graiia, 
says  Sinclair,  ia  be^t  fitted  for  jioor  soils;  its 
nutritive  powers  ore  considerable,  compared 
with  other  grasses  tenanting  a  similar  soiL 
It  Ls  eaten  by  horses,  citws,  and  sheep;  and 
for  iK>or  sandy  and  tenacious  soils,  where 
improveinenta  in  other  re»<fi«cts  cannot  be 
sulliriently  ettectcd,  to  lit  them  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  superior  soils,  the  common 
qunkiug  gratis  will  be  found  of  value. 
From  a  pcMir  sandy  soil,  dralitute  of  manure, 
tbe  produce  of  this  gross  per  acre,  nt  the 
lime  of  llowering,  b  10,890  lbs.,  containing 
nutritive  matter  453  lbs.  From  a  moist  uu- 
manured  clayey  soil,  the  produce  was,  at 
(lowering  time,  per  acre,  8167  lbs.,  and 
the  nutritive  matter  293  lbs.  From  a 
rich  black  loam  tlie  produce,  under  similar 
circunustonccs,  was  9869  Wn.  of  graas,  and 
4()2  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter.  {Hurl.  Oram. 
Wob.  p.  20C.) 

BRIZE  LANDS.  A  provincial  term  for 
lands  which  have  remained  long  without 
tillage.  Jirize  is  also  a  name  for  the  gad-fly, 
used  commonly  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
an<i  Ben  Jonson.  (Tr.aiul  Creu.;  Puel- 
otter,  iii.  1.) 

BROAU-CAST  SOWING.  Tlie  primi- 
tive rapidly  diminishing  method  of  putting 
grain,  turnip,  pulse,  clover,  graasea,  ecc.  into 
the  soil,  perfbrmcd  by  means  of  the  hand. 
This  mode  of  sowing  seems  better  adapted 
to  the  stony  iind  more  stiff  kinds  of  land 
tlian  that  by  machines;  a*  in  such  grounds 
they  are  liable  to  be  constantly  put  out  of 
order,  and  to  deposit  the  seed  une<pially. 
In  this  way,  however,  the  seeds  are  scattered 
over  tlie  ground,  and  not  confinc<l  in  regular 
rows,  as  is  the  case  with  the  drill  husbandry, 
which  is  in  several  ways  more  advantageous 
tti  the  farmer.  This  mode  of  sowing,  perhapi 
I'rnni  its  licing  that  made  use  of  in  the  in- 
fancy of  agriculture,  haa  often  been  called 
the  old  method. 

In  this  method  of  sowing,  the  usual  prac- 
tice, esjieciiilly  where  the  ridges  are  c<{ual 
in  breadth,  and  not  of  too  great  a  width,  aa 
five  or  six  yards,  is  that  of  disfKTsing  the 
see<i  regularly  over  each  land  or  ridge,  in 
onctt  walking  over;  the  seedsman,  by  dit- 
ferent  casts  of  the  hand,  sowing  one  holf  in 
going,  and  tlie  other  in  i-cturning.  In  doing 
thi.*,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  seedsmen  to 
fill  the  hand  from  the  bosket  or  hopncr, 
which  they  carry  along  with  them,  as  they 
moke  one  sU-p  forward,  and  disperse  the 
seed  in  the  time  of  performing  the  ne.xt; 
while  others  scatter  the  seeil,  or  make  their 
caata,  os  thev  arc  termed  by  farmers,  in  ad- 
vancing each  step.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in'^accomplishing  this  business  vtWV  tt- 


I 
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gularity  and  exactness,  upon  which  much  of 
the  success  of  the  crop  must  depend,  tliere 
18  conaidurablc  dilKcultv,  and  the  projier 
knowledge  and  hubit  of  which  can  only  be 
■ici^uiretl  by  experience.  Thin,  however,  by 
long  piTVCtii-c  is  done  with  surprising  regu- 
larity and  precision.  The  brond-ciist  system 
not  only  reciuires  more  stjed,  but  it  renders 
the  lioeing,  so  essential  to  the  most  profitable 
growth  of  corn,  much  more  dillicult.  Ma- 
chines have  been  invented  lor  distributing 
the  seed  broud-cnst,  which  they  perform 
with  perfect  precision  :  tiieae  ore  more  espe- 
cially uiicful  for  the  grass  seeds,  and  are 
simple  and  economical ;  a  plate  of  one  may 
be  seen  in  I'n)fe!»or  Low's  Prac.Ag.p.  108., 
and  another  in  British  Hiub.  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
These,  however,  re(|uire  some  attention  in 
their  working,  to  prevent  the  clogging  of 
the  seed. 

BKOADS.  A  provincial  word  applied 
to  lakes  or  broml  tHirtiuns  nf  waler. 

BUOAD-WmiELKD  WAGGON.  A 
four-wheeled  carriage,  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  wheel.*  that  act  uj>on  the  road  are  of 
considerable  breadlJi.  Uy  liie  acl.s  3  G.  4. 
c.  1 26.  <.  12.,  and  4  if  5  H^.  4.  f .  8 1 .,  waggons, 
wains,  and  other  four-wheeled  carnages, 
whether  on  siiriugs  or  not,  whose  wheels 
have  their  fellies  of  not  less  than  four  and 
a  half  inches  at  the  bottom  or  soles,  arc  con- 
sidered to  be  broad-wheeled. 

BROCCOLI.  (Bra/uiica  oleracea  botry- 
lit.)  The  varieties  of  this  cabbage  ore  now 
numerous,  and  are  chiefly  the  fruits  of  the 
great  attention  which  has  been  [Miid  to  its 
cidtivation  of  late  years.  For  an  uninter- 
rupted supply,  scarce  any  of  these  varieties 
can  be  dis|>enscd  with  ;  but  tlie  purjile  and 
white  are  those  most  generally  cultivated. 
With  respei't  to  their  (|uality,  it  has  Iteen 
remarked  that  they  have  less  of  tlie  pecu- 
liar alkalescent  taste,  and  are  more  palatable, 
ill  pro|>orlion  as  they  approach  a  pale  or 
white  colour.  (Transact.  Hort.  Sac.  Loud. 
vol.  i.  p.  Ufi.) 

1.  Purple  Cape,  or  autiininal  broccoli.  2. 
Ciiven  ca{>e,  or  au tumual  broccoli.  3.  Grange's 
early  caulillowcr  broccoli.  4.  Gi-een,  close- 
headed  winter  broccoli.  5.  Early  purjile  broc- 
coli. 6.  Early  white  broccoli.  7.  IJwarf 
brown  close-heailed  broccoli.  8.  Tall  large- 
heu<led  jiurple  broccoli.  9.  Cream-coloured, 
or  Portsmouth  broccoli.  10.  Sulphur-co- 
loured broccolL  1 1.  Spring  white,  or  cauli- 
flower broccoli.  12.  Late  dwarf  clo#e-heade<l 
purple  broi-coli.  13.  Latest  green,  Siberian, 
or  Spanish  broccoli. 

Broci-oli  is  propagated  by  aeed.  As  all  of 
the  kiiiiUi  are  not  generally  at  command,  tJie 
following  times  and  varieties  are  speeitied 
-  1  being  those  employed  in  general  practice, 
by  which  a  supply  nearly  imfailing  is 


accomplished.  A  first  sowtn 
under  a  frame  at  the  close  i 
a  second  ut  the  end  of  Fubruar] 
in  J^Iari'li,  on  an  eu«l4^rn  wall-b«iv 
puqile  Cape  and  early  caulillow 
for  production  at  the  close  of  M 
duriug  autumn ;  the  seedlings  1 
sowings  are  respectively  lit  foi 
out,  if  that  practice  is  followed, 
and  early  in  .\pril,  and  for  final  j 
the  close  of  the  latter  month  aaa 
April,  another  crop  of  the  mn 
'  may  be  sown,  for  pricking  out  ia 
I  planting  in  June,  to  produce  at  I 
I  tiuluinn  and  in  early  winter.  I 
I  middle  of  May,  a  fourth  and  larga 
any  of  the  [ireceding,  of  tlie  M 
and  white  varieties,  to  be  prid 
•lune  and  planted  in  July  ;  and 
bust  iipen-grounil  crop  may  be  so* 
to  be  jirii'keil  out  in  tlie  siicce«^li 
and  ]ilanted  in  August  and  Septe 
pliuits  will  follow  fni'in  tiie  othc 
cession  throughout  winter  and  ■ 
a  frame,  liowever,  they  may  be 
the  cauliHower,  in  the  ia.st  days  i 
to  renuiin  until  the  following  ii. 
then  [ilante<l  out  for  productia 
summer.  By  these  repetitiona,  « 
a  fiuuily,  should  besmall,ai>aliiMMl 
suf>p]y  is  afforded ;  but  in  gene] 
mestic  use,  especially  if  the  ertafa 
smidi,  three  lowings  of  moderate 
Itu  .sullicJent ;  the  first  in  the  aeooi 
April,  the  second  in  the  third  wc 
and  tlie  third  in  the  middle  of  I 
frame.  Each  variety  should  be  i 
rately,  and  the  sowing  perfoniie< 
beds  not  more  than  three  or  fuui 
for  the  convenience  of  weeding,  \ 
be  performed  as  often  as  weed* 
they  are  very  inimical  to  tlie  gro 
vegetable.  The  seed  must  uot 
more  than  half  au  im'h ;  and  iJ 
netted  over  to  keep  away  the  fat 
especially  in  showery  weather,  i 
structive.  The  fitness 
pricking  out  is  intimated 
five  or  six  leaves,  rallier 
in  breadth ;  they  are  set  four  or 
apart  each  way,  and  water  giveai 
until  tlicy  have  taken  root,  ' 
have  four  or  five  weeks'  growtii  I 
are  again  moved ;  or  no,t  until 
leaves  nearly  three  inches  iii  bnai 
planted  out,  they  must  be  Mt  Ml 
two  feet  asunder  each  way ;  ia 
little  wider,  in  winter  ratiicr  doa 
to  Ix'  given  at  the  time  of  ptuitii 
cosionally  afterwanU  until 
blished;  during  the  drought 
may  be  given  plentifully  ■ 
advantage.      Tliey  must  be  , 
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Bktvben  the  crop  sown  about 
Hwtti  in  JUy  hiw  been  plante<i 
innker  planu  which  reiiinin  shnuhl 
•WtorU'U  (Inys  to  aoquire  sfrenpth, 
«i  pluiled  in  |)Ol»  (^Lxleens),  filled 
!7ridi  ounpon ;  to  be  shaded,  and 
InB  itrurlc.  These  arc  to  be 
Iffl  the  ground  at  similar  diiitnnoes 
■«fa  cro{i«,  and  about  tluve  inches 
bt  Miftee,  ao  as  to  t'orm  a  cup  for 
pnNr  round  each ;  these  oujm  are 
"*"tlke  Beo(mar>'  earthinfts,  which 
I  finnlr  down  to  prevent  the 
them.  A  few  of  the  plants 
r  early,  and,  to  ^unl  n<;ninst 
,  must  have  tlie  leaves  broken 
:  oo  the  a|jproach  of  settled 
kber  or  January,  the  [K)ts  must 
1  removed  into  a  frame,  shed, 
\t>t  shelter  from  the  extreme 
weather ;  but  to  have  air 
. Hort.  Soe.  L.  vol. i.  p.  118.) 
■  which  have  to  withstand 
^Id  IM  0|)en  p-ound,  salt  is  lM>ne- 
pIM,  as  it  preserves  them  from 
htf  n  At  ntck.  and  also  thuir  roots 


a-caten  :  which  may  also  l>e 
tr.  ilaekay  of  Errol  House,  N.  13., 
uiiip-<nids  between 
3on    is   also  verj- 
[Mem.  Caled.  Hort. 

die  winter  standing  crc^s 
by  severe  weather,  it  is 
'  in  Novcn>l)er,  to  take 
rtnjjT  the  roots  as  little  as  pos- 
to  lay  iheni  in  a  Moping  direction 
I,  wnli  their  heads  to  the  north. 
I  tS  this  plan,  adopted  bv  the 

-      •'       -     -■*      T*i    ■-•,,    ftii..T 


For  the  production  of  seed,  such  plants  of 
each  variety  must  be  selected,  in  March  or 
April,  as  most  perfectly  a^ree  with  their  i»c- 
culiar  characteri."iticg,  and  are  not  particu- 
larly forward  in  advancing  for  seed.  As 
the  sti'ms  run  up,  some  gardeners  recom- 
mend the  leaves  to  be  token  away;  but  this 
nuLst  be  injuriou.>i.  Mr.  Wood  of  Qiiecns- 
fcrry.  North  Britain,  is  particularly  careful 
that  no  folia<re  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
flower:  he  always  lift.i  his  plants,  and  plants 
them  in  another  bed,  watering  abundantly  ; 
as  this,  from  his  long  ex]>criencc,  he  finds, 
prevents  their  ilegenerating,  or  producing 
provil  teed;  and  when  tlie  hea<l  begins  to 
open,  he  cuts  out  its  centre,  and  leaves  only 
four  or  five  of  the  outside  shoots  for  bearing. 
The  miiphur-colouretl  he  always  finds  the 
most  ditlicult  to  obtain  8ee<i  from.  (Mem. 
Caled.  Hort.  Stic.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  As  the 
branches  spread,  four  or  si.x  stakes  should 
be  placeil  nt  equal  distances  round  eaili 
plant,  and  hooped  with  string,  to  support 
tlieui  and  prevent  their  breaking.  »\  hen 
the  pods  Ix'gin  to  form,  water  should  be  given 
repeatedly,  and  occa-sionally  some  thrown 
over  the  whole  plant,  which  tends  to  prevent 
mildew.  Before  the  pcKla  l)Cgin  to  change 
colour,  those  from  the  extremity  of  every 
shoot  mu.wt  be  taken  away  -,  as  tliese  yield 
»ee<l  which  prtnluce  ])lant«  very  apt  to  nin  to 
»ee<l  without  heading,  and  by  an  early  removal 
the  others  are  benefited.  ITie  branches 
ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  pods 
ujion  them  ripen.  Varieties  must  never  be 
plHute<l  near  each  other,  or  they  will  reci- 
procally be  contaminated.  The  seed  rijiens 
111  August  or  September;  and  it  is  often  re- 
commended to  preserve  it  in  the  pod  until 
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worm  water.  In  biul  ciLscii  a  vctcriruu-y 
surgeon  is  alwoluk-Iv  necessary,  who  will 
cxuintne  with  liis  priMie,  ami  u|>|iljr  bandages, 
and  even,  in  need,  tbe  liol  iron. 

BROKEX-WLND,  in  liorst's,  is,  says 
Professor  Youatt,  the  rupturi',  dilatation, 
or  running  tojj^lher  of  some  of  tin?  air  ceils, — 
the  inspiration  by  one  effort,  and  the  expi- 
ration by  two;  and  is  thus  easily  distiu^ruish- 
ablc  from  thick  wind,  in  which  the  inspirations 
and  the  expirations  are  c<|uiJ  in  ajuount. 
In  healthy  lungs,  when  llie  lun;rs  are  ex- 
panded, tde  air  will  rush  in  easily  enough, 
and  one  etTort  of  the  muscles  of  e-xi>lratiou  is 
sufficient  for  the  puqKwe  of  cjtj)elling  it ; 
but  when  these  cells  have  run  into  each 
other,  the  cavity  is  so  irrejiidar,  an<l  contaiiis 
so  many  comers  and  blind  |Miurln>s,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  dillicult  to  foix-e  it  out  asitin, 
and  two  eflorts  are  scarcely  coinjtctent  fully 
to  effect  it.  A  dry  husky  coufjh  accom- 
panies this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  sound. 
Broken  wind  is  usual!  y  caused  by  smart  exer- 
cise on  a  full  Ix'Uv.  \Vc  do  not,  therelbre,  fiinl 
broken-winded  horses  on  the  race  cinirsc ; 
for,  althnu<;h  every  exertion  of  speed  is  re- 
(]uired  fr(mi  them,  their  food  lies  in  a  small 
eompaas ;  the  stomach  is  not  distended,  and 
the  luna;g  have  room  to  piny ;  and  care  is 
taken  that  tlieir  exertion  shall  be  required 
when  the  storaocb  is  nearly  empty.  Carriage 
and  coach  horses,  from  a  similar  cauiv,  are 
not  often  broken-winded.  The  majority  of 
broken-winded  horses  come  from  those  for 
whose  u.se  tliese  pages  are  principally  de- 
signed ;  the  farmer's  horse  is  the  broken 
winded  horse,  from  being  fed  on  bulky 
food  ;  and  because,  aAer  many  hour^'  fa.sting, 
the  horses  are  often  suUered  to  gorge  them- 
selves, and  then,  with  the  stomach  pressing 
upon  the  lungs,  and  almost  im|>eding  or- 
dinary re.i|)iration,  they  arc  put  again  to 
work,  and  sometimes  to  that  which  reijuires 
consiilerable  exertion.  But  the  pressure  of 
the  distended  stomach  u)K>n  tJje  lungs  Ls  suf- 
ficient to  do  this,  without  exertion;  many  a 
h"n<e  goes  to  grass  or  the  straw-yard  sound, 
and  returns  broken-winded.  Tliecureofa 
broken-winded  horse  no  one  has  witnessed, 
yet  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  pullia- 
fioii;  the  fooil  shoulil  consist  of  much  nu- 
triment in  little  compass;  the  oats  should  be 
increased,  and  the  hay  diminished ;  occasional 
mashes  will  lie  found  useful;  water  should 
be  given  sparingly  except  ut  night,  and  the 
horse  should  never  Im-  exert-isc<i  on  a  full 
stomach.  Carrots  are  excellent  food  for 
him.  (The  Horn:  Lib.  of  Uieful  Know. 
p.  195.) 

BKOMUS.  Tlie  brome  grasses;  a  genus 
of  which  tJie  chief  species  are  as  follows  :  — 

Mromtu  arwnjiit,  taper  field  brome  grass, 
■i  a  Diirrading,  drooping,  compound  »•• 
2^4 
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nicic,  with  lanceolate,  sha 
letii.  Each  spikelel  consil 
CAle<l,  smooth  llorcLs  wi| 
at  ea<'h  side.  The  leaves  | 
whole  plant  about  thrco 
confme<l  to  rich  pasture 
while  the  next  two,  Brant 
Bnnnui  mitUu,  known  bf| 
soft  and  downy,  aboundii 
exhausted  grass  lands :  ihn 
The  farmer  considers  ll 
grasses  :  the  field  brome  j| 
fords  an  early  bite  in  the 
imd  Iiunbs;  it  does  not  ex| 
roots  do  not  extend  to  am 
which  it  sheds,  readily  andl 
and  yield  food  ;  and  it  w] 
well :  it  flowers  on  the  sea 
gust.  At  the  lime  of  flowi 
of  its  grass  grown  on  a  sal 
is  '2;),H21  lbs.;  of  nutritive 

£  ramus  ditmdrut,  upril 
priuis.  Produce  [wr  ac-ns,! 
lo^un,  at  time  of  floweringj 
tritivc  matter.  957  Itis.       , 

BromvM  ereetut,  uprighl 
grass.  The  produce,  at  tha 
from  a  rich  sandy  soil,  I9| 
nutritive  matter,  SoA  lbs.  j 
chalky  soils.  I 

BrvmiiJi  inermin,  smool 
grass.  When  flnwering,  Iroi 
siuidy  loam,  is  obtained  of 
lbs. ;  of  nutritive  matter,  4 

Brvmiu  littureiu,  sea-ii 
from  a  clayey  loam,  whei 
taiuml  per  acre  of  this  g| 
nutritive  matter,  973  lbs.  i 

Bromuii  mol/u,  soft  bra 
sandy  loain,  when  flowetj 
tained  of  this  grass  10,8SK> 
matter,  510  lbs.  i| 

Bromiu  multi^nrwi,  moS 
grass  (named  from  the  spl 
from  t4iu  to  fifteen  floreU 
per  acre  of  tliis  grass,  wh4 
a  sandv  loam,  is  2*2,460  Ifal 
tcr.  1754  lbs.  I 

Bromtu  uterilu,  barren  I 
|)ro<luce  per  acre,  from  •  ii 
ering  time, is 29,947  lbs.;  a| 
'2;J.39  ills. :  it  grows  princip 
in  the  shade;  cattle  refiiMI 

Bromtu  Uclnrwn,  noddui 
grass.  IVoduce  from  a  { 
74N6  lbs. ;  nutritive  ntatuij 

These  were  all  examiM 
by  Sinclair,  but  he  had  I 
oj>inion  of  thein  as  fiidd,< 
Gntm.  Wob.) 

BRONCHITIS.    A  ( 
is,  says  Professor  Youatt,  i 
beyond  tlie  entrance  of  lh«l 
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bresthiiig  dion  oatairb, 
coughing;  u[i  of  muciu. 
itif  bU-ttllng,  I'liest  blis- 
imi  bronchitjit  oAcn 
.  the  Home,  p.  189.) 
3lare«  generally  com- 
at  Ihree  or  four  veara  of  age. 
sM  two  years,  wliuJi  \»  much 
mirc  will,  if  only  irnxlerately 
but  to  bre«-*<l  till  nearly  twenty. 
I  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring ; 
tU  eleven  mouths  in  foal ;  but 
(ooaiferibly,  come  have  be<tn 
0  (onr  or  five  weeka  before  tills 
tvsur  six  later.  In  race  hortes, 
|e  a  i'*l(-ulAte<l  the  same,  irhe- 
n  in  January  or  May.  It  is  Ue- 
llit  marc  ihoulU  go  to  the  horse 
nnublc,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
Ksl  awnlh  ;  for  then  the  mure 
■iwlwbcn  there  is  an  abundance 
llfuud. 

•IME.  (Myositis  palitstrix.) 
tfia  «hailow  streams  and  wet 
water-cress,  which  it  re- 
It  flowers  and  seeds  in 
Atigust.  Urooklime  is 
stalk,  roundish  leaves, 
bright  blue  tloweni. 
I  a  foot  in  height,  and  it 
the  lower  joints,  and  the  roots 
The  leaves  are  broad,  oblong, 
round  at  tlieir  edges,  and 
t,  to  use  an  Irishism.  The 
igly  upon  short  foot-stalks, 
forming  a  sort  of  lotwe 
possesses  slight  medicinal 
it  sliould  be  used  fresh,  as  it 
ies  when  dried.  It  is  often 
which  is  a  pleasant  mode  of 
;  it ;  but  its  flavour  is  in  any 
nl  aereeable. 

ir££D.  (Samolux  valerandi.) 
roel.  Grows  in  watery  silua- 
BTclly  tuil.  It  is  founJ  also  in 
IT  alts,  ami  other  parts  of  the 
1»'»  Flimi,  \ol.  i.  p.  3'2a). 
(the  SfMtrtium  tcofmrium  or 
"  "  botanists).  An  ever- 
b,  native  of  sandy  soils 
The  broom,  with  its 
tn,  blooming  from  April 
itjilkjs,  and  flat  hairy  {kkIs, 
all  barren  and  waste 
abundantly  in  dry  gra>  elly 
and  is  otU'n  udmitteil 
fur  it*  delicate  bliMiius  :uid 
It  is  Mivin  extensively 
»!iiltt-r  for  gome.  Its 
•  '  muilc  np  into 
,  iven  llieir  name, 
id  I' MIX  oi  brooms  are 
Xbey  have  u  bitter 
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nauseous  taste,  and  n  perulinr  otlour  when 
green.  The  green  twigs,  when  burnt,  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ])ota.--h,  and 
several  other  salt*.  Broom  tojie,  adminis- 
tered in  strong  infusion,  are  emetic  and 
purgative :  in  sraiUler  doses  they  are  diu- 
retic ;  ami  as  such  have  be«m  long  employe<l 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in  dropsy  ; 
but  its  cllicacy  defiends  on  the  nature  of 
tlie  dropsy,  and  its  cause.  When  inflam- 
mation is  present,  broom  tops  do  much 
harm ;  and,  therefore,  like  other  remedies, 
its  use  should  not  be  entrustccl  to  non-pro- 
fessional persons.  It  may  be  useful  to  know 
that  its  action  is  promoted  by  dilution. 

BKOOM-KAI'K.(Oro4oj«-Aem7;or.)Tlii» 
is  a  purusitiral  plant  which  is  found  amongst 
the  red  clover ;  "  meaning  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Main,  "  a  robber  of  broom,  from  its  being 
fre(|iiently  found  on  waste  grounds  growing 
on  the  roots  of  the  common  broom,  and  in 
fields  on  the  roots  of  clover.  In  its  first 
n]ipearauce  it  resembles  the  roita  of  as- 
paragus, just  as  they  break  tlirough  fJie 
ground ;  the  stems  rise  from  6  to  10  inches 
high,  and  without  pro)x.'r  leaves,  having  what 
are  called  bractes  instead.  The  llowcrs  are 
arrange<i  on  the  stem  like  those  of  a  hya- 
cinth, but  not  so  showy,  l>eing  of  a  dingy 
brown  colour,  suceeeileil  by  oblong  capsules 
of  seeds.  A  sti-oggling  individual  plant  ii 
sometimes  met  with  amongst  ley-wheat  feed- 
ing on  a  clover  plant,  which  has  escaped  ile- 
struction  by  the  plough  and  harrow  at  wheat 
sowing;  but  it  never  appears  again  until  the 
field  is  sown  with  clover.  From  a  note  by 
Mr.  Rham,  quoting  Ion  Aelbruck's  Af^ri- 
mlhire  of  Fluntlert,  p.  283.,  it  would  seem 
that  the  minute  see<ls  of  the  brODm-ra|ie, 
which  can  hardly  be  obseneil  with  thi?  naked 
eve,  exude  a  glutinous  sulistanc(%  by  which 
they  ailhere  to  the  seeds  of  the  clover,  and 
witi  which  they  are  in  consequence  often 
sown.  (Jourti.  Roy.  Etig.  Ag.  Soe.  vol.  i. 
p.  175.)  Orobanchc  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent. Olid  might  be  advantageously  used  in 
chronii!  ilinrrhfleas. 

BROOM,  SPANISH.  {Spartium  juii- 
ceum.)  A  hanilsome  shrub,  now  common 
in  England.  Its  fragrant  yellow  blossoms 
apjjcar  in  July;  and  Miller  says,  in  cool 
seiLsoiis,  it  will  keep  blowing  until  September. 
It  loves  a  sheltered  situation.  If  raised  by 
seed,  sow  it  as  soon  a-s  it  is  rijie,  in  a  shady 
bed  of  common  earth,  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Plant  out  the  seedlings  the  following  autumn. 
The  white  .SplUli^h  brtmrn  (Spartium  mojio- 
spemium)  is  more  tender;  therelbre  it  should 
lie  shelteivd  during  the  winter.  It  grows 
well  in  shrubberies  not  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun.  Kuised  from  seed.  Phillip  recommendi 
the  Spanish  broom  for  shrubberies,  from  its 
long   couiijiuuuce  in  bloonv,  from  JvA'j  Vo 
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October ;  and  be  adda,  the  common  broom 
(S.  tcopariuni)  may  as  judiciously  be  placi'd 
at  the  foot  of  towering  trees,  where  it  will 
ahine  aa  gay  in  the  j;loom  as  a  cypress  fire  in 
aforeat.     '(Shrubberij,  vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

BROWX  BENT.     See  Agbostis. 

BRUISE.  (Sa-x.  bpJx«o  ;  anciently  writ- 
ten bri»e,  or  brete.)  An  injury  cau:>ed  by 
the  iKTcussion  of  something  blunt  or  heavy. 
Bruises  of  cattle  or  horses  are  best  treated 
by  cooling  remedies,  anil  by  bleeding.  For 
a  lotion,  one  ounce  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
of  Goulanl's  extract  (vinegar  and  sugar  of 
lead"),  one  ounce  of  siiirits  of  wine,  one  pint 
of  strong  vinegar.  Bathe  the  part  affected 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  bruise  of  a 
horse's  foot  is  best  trcute<l  by  blee<ling  at 
the  toe,  and  by  poiUtices,     (dUiter,  p.  318.) 

BRUSH.  (Fr.  broiune.)  A  [irovincial 
word  applied  to  stubble,  ns  wheat  or  oat 
brush. 

BRUSHWOOD.  Rough,  close,  shrubby 
thickets.  Small  wofid  for  fireing  is  some- 
times called  brui<hwoo<l.  Dr.  Johnson  al- 
most fancies  it  Ls  derived  from  browtewood^ 
or  low  wood,  on  which  cattle  browse,  an 
use  of  much  more  importance  in  northern 
countries  to  the  stoi'k  owner  than  with  us. 
Plantations  of  brushwood  might  very  gene- 
rally be  turned  to  a  more  valuable  account 
than  thev  arc  at  present.  "  For  in  many 
districts,*^  says  Dr.  Singer,  "  large  tracts  of 
land  are  occupied  with  brushwood  in  such 
•  way  ai  to  be  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  al- 
inoat  uaeleaa  to  the  (tersons  concerne<l  in  the 
soil.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  worst  part ; 
for  it  is  frequently  in  good  lands,  and  some- 
times in  soils  that,  by  due  attention,  might 
become  almost  the  I>e5t  on  tlie  respective 
tatMtet,  that  this  useless  brushwood  ap- 
pears; affording  perhaps  a  little  shelter,  but, 
•t  the  lame  time,  occupying  so  much  of  the 
•oil,  aa  to  leave  it  incapable  of  producing 
taiu^  grais  for  lue  to  stock,  and  to  prevent 
all  improvement."  (Tratu.  of  High.  Soc. 
Tol.  i.  p.  J  37.  See  also  Mr.  Blakie  on  the 
aamc  theme.  Ibid.  p.  360.) 

BRYONY,  BLACK.  (Tamiucommuiu». 
Or.  fipviu,  I  grow  rapidlv.)  This  is  a  wild 
native  plant,  and  climbs  like  the  white  brv- 
oiiy  ;  but  it  wreathes  its  stalk  aroun<l  tlic 
bushes,  having  no  tendril:*.  The  stidk  also 
runs  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  shape<l  like  a  triangle,  smooth,  p<>- 
liahed,  anil  of  a  black  green  colimr.  The 
flowers  and  berries  resemble  the  white 
brvony. 

"Bryony,  white.  (Br,,,ynia  dioiea.) 
This  plant,  with  it*  tmdrilti  and  leavea, 
•umcwhat  resembles  the  vine,  and  clings  lik« 
it  around  the  trees  anil  bushes  in  its  progreas. 
It  grows  in  many  parts  of  England  under 
badge*  and  thickeu.  The  leavea  are  hairy 
SS6 


and  broad.  The  flowen 
greenish  white  colour,  bl«[ 
till  Augu.st.  The  berriea 
of  .secils.  The  root  i« 
white,  and  the  stalks  from  ( 
in  length.  Tlie  root  contain 
principle,  which  has  been  ■ 
The  root  is  poisonous,  bein 
emetic  and  purgative,  pr 
resembling  those  of  chole 
herbalists  under  the  name  < 
Many  ignorant  persona  hare' 
by  the  employment  of  bryoo] 
eases  in  which  it  is  said  to  !>• 
herbuls.  Decoctions  made  wj 
of  the  fresh  root  are  purgati' 
Tliis  is  a  powerful  medicine 
be  given  cautiously  in  small  ( 
cattle. 

BUCK.     The  male  of 
rabbit,  &c. 

BUCK-BE.\N.    {Mrnya 
This  is  a  beautiful   wild 
serving   of   cultivation, 
habits  turbaries,  and  marsb_ 
garden  it  will  live  for  many  j* 

m  a  i>ot  fiUctl  with  peat ' 

sphagnum  or  bog  mo«s, 
pan  of  water  ;  or  Ix-tter  st 
m  rich  soil,  where  it  can 
water  from  a  pond  or  tanlrJ_ 
a  beautiful,  but  a  valuable  giftT 
—  for  it  possesses  powerful  e 
medy  against  the  feverspreMi 
districts.  (Gardener'i  CwMlfl 
ing,  in  siH-aking  of  this  plant^ 
fwssed  ol  piwerful  medicinal  \ 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  extl 
and  is  prcscribeil  in  rheumati 
sies ;  it  may  be  use«l  as  a  (ubal 
in  making  beer,  and  is  empki 
gative  for  calves.  It  is 
possessing  a  very  singular 
grows  a  toot  high  ;  the  1eaf-4 
the  roots,  and  upon  each 
large  oblong  leaver,  somewhi 
the  garden  bean  leaves, 
selves  are  round,  thick,  an 
flowers  arc  small,  white,  witlf] 
of  purple,  and  hairy  insid 
together,  forming  a  short, 
stand  upon  thick,  rotind,  whitil 
Atalks.  The  root  is  long,  iJii 
whitish  i^ilour.  Buck-beaa  ! 
lie  gathered  before  the  flowc 
and  dried.  Their  powder,  \ 
any  liquiil,  is  excelleul  for  I 
agtie. 

BUCK-HEADING. 
applied    to   the    cutUng 
fence-height. 

BUCK  MORN.    SecSra 

BUCK  HUNTING. 
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BrCKLE-HORXS. 

[lluino,  "  the  hunlinp;  of  « 

:  I  ale  or  temiile,  U  said 

This,  (uioordiug  to 

■jn  ofJamei  IL,  was 

T  ilinner;  it  was  so 

tguauniUy  delighted  in  at 

the  jud<;ca  on  the 

to  partake  in  it. 

in.  435.) 

ORNS.    A  proviociol  name 

ItTDokM  horns  turning  inward  in 

lasnnrr. 
K-STALLING.    A  provincial  term 
ti  t'l  ilif  i>|w»lion  of  cutting  hedge- 
v'ht,  &c. 
.:.V,  .U.DER.    See  Bkut- 

i:S',  COATMON.    (iZAaraiuM 

» J   A  hiniy  indigpnou.i  pricklv 
DBHS  in  hedge  rows ;   flowering 
"^liing  its  fruit  in  September. 
I rtronc  lateral  nencs,  are 
r  villi  linear   stipules ;   the 
Wid  green,   and  are  guc- 
■  I  block  berry,  which  is  gloesy, 
Imit  of  I  Urge  pepper-corn,  con- 
BW  V  four  seeds,  and  a  yiolet  red 
iWrt  isjilowy  and  dark-coloured. 
VEki*  a  sheltered  situation,  aixl 
It  is  propagutetl  by 
I  gnfts.    The  juice  of  the 
k  a  deep  green  dye,  if  boiled 
I  dun,    The  juice  contains  a 
fynnciplc,    which   enables   it   to 
I  »  jKjwiTl'ul    cathartic;    but   its 
noupanied  with  much  griping 
It  was  formerly  often  used  as 
itire;    but   the   frwjuent 
lion  has  caused  its  disuse. 
Jerbal,  published  in  1619, 
J  account  of  its  medicinal 
.  snise,  and  applicable  at 
! :  —  "^  They  be  not  meote 
but  to  young  and  liistic 
Dtrie,  which  do  set  more 

'  than  their  lives." 
ST,'  SIvA.      See  Saixow- 

KT.      (Germ,   buchtreizen.) 
'  ■  particular  species  of  grain, 
sake  of  their  seeds,  there 
dtivated  in  Europe — 1.  the 
{Polygamtm   Fofiopy- 
buckwheat  (P.  ta- 
hcr  in  China  and  Tartiiry 
A  new  kind  of  buck- 
to  Hut  peie^iitis  of  Germany 
of  Le  Ni  tTItulie   saueage, 
[prefer  to   the  common   buck- 
r  it  if  mora  productive,  hardier, 
'  and  iwnv  sarounr  meal,  is 
r  BaB.  dt*  Seim.  Agr-,  April, 
'.Jam.Agr.vci.w.p.S&S.}  Its 


UUCKWHE.VT. 

flower  is  said   to  lie  deeper-coloured,  and 
smaller. 

Buckwheat  is  a  plant  known  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  lieen  supposetl  fo 
nave  been  first  known  in  Euro|)o  after  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  French,  in  fact, 
pall  it  bli  Sarrazin.  In  China,  Japan,  and 
Russia,  it  forms  a  very  consideraVilc  ix>rtion 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  llkewi^^• 
generally  eaten  in  Switzerland  and  the 
southern  parts  of  France ;  and  in  Flanders 
it  is  a  considerable  branch  of  husbandry. 
Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  cultivated  in  England 
alxiut  tlie  year  1597,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  made  small  progress  in 
this  kingdom,  and  has  receive<l  less  attention 
than  it  deserved.  It  tlirives  well  in  lUmost 
any  dry  soil,  even  those  of  the  poorest  kinds  : 
and  in  most  of  the  arable  districts  it  is 
sown  on  the  inferior  sorta  of  land ;  as,  when 
cultivated  on  the  richer  kinds  of  soil,  it  is 
found  to  run  too  much  to  straw.  It  is  well 
adapte<l  to  light  sandv  lands.  The  quantity 
of  seed  sown  varies  from  five  to  eight  r>eclca 
per  acre.  Buckwheat  is  an  annual.  It  haa 
a  strong,  cylindrical,  re<ldish,  branching 
stem,  about  two  feet  in  height,  with  alter- 
nate ivy-shaped  leaves;  the  flowers  which 
are  white,  tinged  with  rod,  are  in  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  suc- 
eeede<l  by  black  angular  seeds.  Its  flowers 
are  very  attractive  to  bees.  It  begins 
flowering  in  July,  and  is  generally  fit  to 
mow  about  the  beginning  of  October.  If 
put  together,  says  Jlr.  Aiain,  a  little  green 
or  damp,  it  does  not  much  signify  ;  for  al- 
though mcT  so  mouldy,  the  grain  is  never 
damaged,  and  the  more  mouldy  it  is  the 
earlier  it  can  be  thrashed.  It  is  tlie  easiest 
of  all  bam-work  for  the  thrasher.  (Quart. 
Jtmm.  Agr,  vol.  vii.  p.  180.) 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  buckwheat  is 
in  May,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  dimger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  frosts ;  for  k) 
tender  is  this  vegeluble  at  its  first  ajipeiir- 
ance,  as  to  be  unable  at  an  earlier  jieriiKl  to 
withstand  the  vernal  cold.  Tlie  «lij;lite»t 
frost  in  their  infant  stale  would  iulUllibl^ 
cut  ofl*  the  young  :sIioot8  ;  and  ■«,  from  this 
circumstance,  it  nmst  be  sown  at  a  season 
when  dry  weather  may  be  expected,  the 
crop,  on"  that  account,  not  nnfrot^ueiilly 
foils.  The  produce,  which  varies  will)  tho 
aeaaona  (and  this  is  rather  lui  iiiicertnin  i-i-op), 
ranges  from  two  to  four  quarters  {k'S  acre. 
It  is  commonly  grown  in  Englnnil  in  pre- 
serves, as  food  for  phea-sants  and  pm-tridgea. 
It  Li  an  excellent  footl  for  jHiultrj  ;  pigs 
thrive  upon  and  are  fond  of  it  (it  js  coui- 
raonlv  given  to  them  mixed  with  jiotatoes)  ; 
and  when  bruised  it  is  uood  food  for  horses, 
two  bushels  being  equal,  for  this  purpoee,  iti 
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BUD. 

is  said,  to  three  of  oata  (a  bushel  weighs  about 
forty-six  pounds).  Cows,  when  fed  with  it, 
yield  a  burse  increase  of  miUc.  Siieep,  when 
fed  upon  tne  plant  when  in  blossom,  stnifgcr 
and  tumble  about  as  if  drunk.  It  is  sonie- 
times  made  into  buy,  which  is  nutritive,  but 
tedious  to  moke,  and  should  be  consumed 
before  the  winter.  It  is  often  p-own  on 
poor  exhausted  soils,  and  ploughed  in  when 
in  bloom ;  in  this  way  it  increases  very  ma- 
terially the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is  a  mode 
often  practised  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Bullingul  has  given 
•n  account  of  his  eiperiuieuts  with  il  upon 
a  clay  loam  recently  limctl ;  from  the  result 
of  which  he  wiuiis  his  brother  iiinncra  that 
it  is  "  neeilless  to  attempt  to  grow  it  upon 
damp  soils,  or  to  expect  full  crops  iifton 
lands  exhausted  by  over  cropping."  {Trami. 
Jliffli.  Soc.  vol.ii.  p.  125.) 

In  reaping  buckwheat,  many  farmera 
prefer  pulling  it,  as  less  likely  to  shed  the 
iced.  The  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening, 
should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  when 
the  dew  is  upon  the  plant.  M.  Vauquelin 
found  100  parts  of  ita  straw  to  contain  '■2Q-5 
of  carbonate  of  potjish,  3-8  of  sulpluite  of 
potash,  I7'2  carbonate  of  lime,  13-5  car- 
lx>nilte  of  magnesia,  16-2  of  silica,  10-5  cartli 
of  alum,  and  9  of  water. 

Ystst  quantities  of  this  grain,  says  Mr. 
Muin,  are  annually  imported  into  this  country 
from  Holland  and  other  northern  cnuntrics, 
for  the  use  of  the  gin-distilleries ;  who  also 
consume  considerable  quantities  of  British 
growth,  which  not  being  kiln-dried,  as  most 
of  the  Dutch  grain  is  found  to  be,  is  more 
Yaluetl.  The  average  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat im]-)Orted  into  this  country  is  aljout 
10,000  quarters.  It  pays  the  same  duty  as 
barley.     (APCuUoch't  Com.  Diet.) 

Buckwheat  bread  is  very  light  and  di- 
gestive for  delicate  stomachs. 

BUD.  (Fr.  6ou/mi.)  The  germ  or  first 
fruit  of  a  plant,  which  is  the  organised  ru- 
iliment  of  a  branch  or  flower.  Buds  proceed 
from  the  extremities  of  tlie  young  shoots, 
and  also  along  the  branches,  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  two  and  two,  either  op- 
p«»ite  or  alternate,  and  sometimes  collected 
in  greater  numbers.  In  general,  we  may 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  buds ;  the  lenf-lnut, 
the  Jlowrr-fiuil,  and  mixed  budji,  which  con- 
tain both  in  one  covering.  The  first  siwcies 
(fotifrroiu  huiU)  contains  tlie  rudiments  of 
several  leaves,  which  are  variously  foldcl 
over  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  s<-ales. 
Tlio  set-oud  species,  or  llower-bud  {^fluri- 
ffrouM  bmU),  contains  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  several  flowers,  folded  and  covered  in  u 
similar  manner.  The  third  sort,  wliich  is 
the  most  common  of  any,  pro<luces  botli 
flowcn  and  leaves.  A  Iciif-bud  is  con- 
258 


BUDDING.  I 

stmcted  thus  :  —  in  its  centK  it  oc^ 

a  minute  conical  portion  of  soft  mi 
cellular  tissue  (the  plumule  or  rudi^ 
the  uew  twig),  and  over  this  arc  U 
rudimentary  leaves,  in  the  form  o4 
These  scales  are  closely  ajiplied  { 
other ;  those  on  the  outside  are  tba 
and  tliickest,  and  thoee  in  the  hMI 
smaller  and  more  delicate.  IncoMoa 
the  external  scales  arc  oft«n  uoveM 
hair,  or  a  resinous  varnish,  or  ton 
contrivance,  which  enables  them  to  ■ 
the  access  of  frost  to  the  young  an^ 
centre  which  they  protect,  lor  ill 
strictly  hyl>emacufa ;  but  in  wvrax oq 
where  such  a  provision  is  not  reqoif 
arc  green  ana  smooth,  and  muck  1 
nierous.  The  cellular  centre  of  ■ 
the  seat  of  its  vitality  ;  the  scales  tla 
it  arc  the  parts  towardii  the  dcrelon 
which  its  vital  energies  are  first  4 
(Penny  Qrc/o/><mfifl,  vol.  V.  p.  524.^, 

BUD.  A  t^Tm  made  use  of  in  M 
trict.s  for  a  wejmcd  cjUf  of  the  fin 
prohalily  from  the  horns  then  begi| 
bud  or  shoot  forth. 

BUDDING,  or  grafting  by  gen 
Mr.  Loudon  {Etuyc.  of  Gard.  p.30M 
si.sts,  in  ligneous  plants,  in  taking  U 
bud  att*clied  to  a  portion  of  uc  I 
diflerent  sizes  luid  furm.<i.  and  gS 
culled  a  shield,  and  tran-'--''"'  "I 
pliu'c  in  another,  or  a  diflV  !  < 

getable.  In  herlwieeons  Tey_i_: ..  .  ■ 
operation  may  be  performed,  boi  *i 
success.  It  may  also  be  perifanH 
buds  of  two  or  three  years*  staodim 
trees  of  considerable  sire,  but  not  ■ 
so.  The  object  in  view  in  buddmi 
most  always  that  of  grafting,  aad  ( 
on  the  same  principle,  all  the  iM 
between  a  bud  and  a  scion  being) 
bud  is  a  shoot  or  scion  in  nr  '  ~  -i( 
respects,  budding  is  condu  4 

principles  as  gralUng.     '1 
pared  ofl",  with  a  sharp   k  i 

naif  an  inch  of  bark  adh.  r 
end,  an  inch  and   a  half  ..  f 

holding  the  bud  firmly  1h  i  ■  , 

and  thumb  of  the  left  band,  the  *uuJI 
wood  is  to  be  removed  by  a  jerk 
knife,  and  nothing  left  but  the  bod 
adhering  bark.     An  im-bion   is  the 
made  in  the  bark  of  tlie  stalk  to  be  1 
and    afWr  separating   the   buk  fill 
wood  with  an  ivory  blade,  the 
is  to  be  insertoil,  and  gentl;f 
wards.  Ik'Iow  tlie  tronsverae  li 
operation  is  finished  by  carrying  ft 
round  the  stem  so  as  to  fix  the  b* 
to  the  new  woo<l  on  which  it  is  fiat 
every  ca.«c,  the  bud  and  the  ttoik  I 
botonically  related.      An    tfflt 


In  modem  soology,  the 
Hike  "bubaline  croup  "  of  the 
^  include  those  specjea  which  have 
^■R  of  the  horn  excavated  with 

■  or  dsnse;,  conununicAting  with 
^  of  tilt  nose ;  the  horns  arc  flat- 
H  btnd  Uterolly  with  a  bai'kwiird 
I)  aiid  oe  consc'juenllv'  kw9  ujipli- 
'gonogtluii  in  tbu  bi.sons  or  tuiiriiie 
f  CB«a.  The  buiTiUocs  are  of  large 
•  low  ia  profKirtion  to  their  bulk  ; 
natlnmdi  on  the  bock,  and  only 

Mu  on  the  breast ;  the  hide  u 
^lUct,  the  tail  long  and  slender. 
■"•Mmpy  the  worm  and  tropical 
''■^l  eirui;  they  avoid  hills,  and 
""^1  vegetation  of  the  forest 
ma  to  those  of  open  plains; 
ilciw  and  lie  for  hours  sunk 
••''•;  ihey  swim  well,  and  cross 
"•t*  riven  without  besitatioD. 
I"  •  kory,  aud  Uicy  run  almost 
■"lliR  now:  horizoiitid,  bting  prin- 
/j™  \>y  the  sons*;  of  smelling. 
'™''P'i*r  in  small  Ihx-ks,  or  live 
kW  ait  never  strictly  gregarious 

■  <itt    The  females  bear  calves 

■  Mowing,  but  remain  sterile  the 
Wl»«|»^le  at-  fotir  and  a  half 
I*  ni  ducontijine  after  twelve. 
■■OB  bgflilo  (says  Profe&jor  Low) 
••  to  01,  beyond  a  question,  from 
Am.  U^.  leeny,  to  have  Iwen  in- 
I  aioltjiy  »V)ont  the  sixth  century, 
^  W  impciTtaiit  anhnal  in  the  rural 
'  of  tlm  country.  He  is  used  by 
■J  •»  feed,  and  as  tlie  beast  of 
Hj7  I*  said  to  form  the  riches 
^KUals  in  many  ports  of  the 
Hib odtisatad.  to«>iii  Greece 


temii/olia.')  An  annual  plant,  with  a  slender 
fibrous  root,  named  af\er  Buflbn,  found  on 
the  sea-coast;  very  rare.  ITie  stem  is 
smooth,  round,  about  a  span  high ;  leaves 
awl-iihnped,  three-ribbed ;  flowers  small, 
white,  solitary,  erect,  on  terminal  or  axil- 
lary roughish  stalks.  {Smith'i  Jing.  Flora, 
vol.  L  p.  226.) 

BUGLE,  COMMON.  {Ajuga  reptant.) 
This  very  pretty  wild  plant  grows  in  woo<l8, 
copses,  moist  jMiaturcs  and  shady  places, 
flowering  in  April,  Alay,  and  June.  It 
is  a  perennial ;  has  blue  flowers,  upright 
lealy  stalks,  aud  glossy  leaves,  of  a  deep 
purplish-green  colour,  oblong,  broad,  l)luut 
at  tlie  point,  and  idigbtly  indente<l  round 
the  edges,  some  growing  immediately  from 
the  root.  The  nower-stalks  rise  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  of  a  pale  green — often 
purplish  —  and  have  two  leave*  at  each 
joint,  which  joints  arc  far  apart  from  each 
other.  The  joint  leaves  arc  as  large  us 
those  growing  from  the  root.  The  scent- 
less flowers  arc  blue  and  white,  somelimea 
entirely  white,  growing  round  the  uiiper 
part  of  its  stidk,  fomimg  a  kind  of  ItHittu 
siiikc.  The  cutis  remain,  when  the  flower  has 
fallen  off,  to  bold  its  .<ceds.  This  plant  is 
often  denominated  tichlettort,  and  herb  car- 
penter. The  roots  (says  Smith)  are  slighljy 
astringent;  but  the  herb  has  little  taste  or 
smell,  and  still  less  of  any  healing  or  vul- 
nerary property.  The  white  variety  abounds 
in  the  laic  of  Wight ;  and  a  flcsh-colnured 
one  has  sometimes  been  observed,  lii  dry 
mountainous  situations  the  plant  iicquires  a 
considerable  degree  of  hairiness.  Tlie  rrench 
who  are  gi-eut  herbalists,  atlirm,  that  "  with 
bu^le  and  sanicic,  no  one  needs  a  surgeon." 

l^id**i>  tJUd  couuoon  bujcle.  South,  in  his 
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BUGLOSS. 

ttmn  at  present-  It  has  been,  however,  in 
our  days,  much  improve<l  for  musical  pur- 
poMM  by  the  introduction  of  keys. 

HUG  LOSS.  (Lt/cojmt  arreiuu.y  The 
Ft-alk.i  of  this  plant  ore  from  one  to  two  feet 
hieh,  rough,  round,  solid,  erect,  and  marked 
with  bhicK  spots.  The  root  is  small,  tapcrinj;, 
and  whitish ;  whole  herb  very  bristly  and 
iirickly ;  leaves  light  green ;  the  flowers 
urigbt  blue ;  see<ls  hard  and  grey. 

Bugloss  is  a  hardy  annuul,  bluwing  in 
June.  It  thrives  in  a  dry  soil,  and  is  found 
very  common  in  fields,  waste  grounds,  and 
on  dry  banks.  Propagate  by  parting  its 
roots  in  autumn.  It  is  indigenous.  The  nur- 
row-lcaved  bugloss  blows  in  May ;  treated 
as  above.  The  root  is  long  and  brown. 
Bugloss  b  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
Ox-bnffue.  Ancient  writers  say,  that  bu- 
gloss is  good  in  decoction,  as  a  driuk  for 
nurses.  They  assert,  also,  that  it  is  healing 
in  coughs  and  colds ;  but  modern  authoi-a 
agree  in  aflimiing  that  it  has  no  cxtroonU- 
tiary  virtues,  tlHuigh  it  is  often  used  like 
borage  in  cool  taukiu-ds. 

nCGLOSS, VIl'EK'S.  (Echium  vulf^'are.) 
This  |)lant  is  met  with  most  frequently  in 
fields  and  waste  gnnmds,  espccijdiy  on  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  well  as  on  old 
walls  and  rubbish.  It  is  a  biennial,  flowering 
ill  Jiine  and  Jidy.  The  whole  herb  is  very 
rou;;li,  with  prickly  bristles,  arising  from 
Folluus  points,  intermixed  with  sniiJler  hairs. 
Stems  one  or  more,  otie  to  two  feet  high, 
erect  or  spreading ;  leaves  alternate,  louceo- 
l»te,  single-ribbed,  dull  green,  t  ajiering  nt  the 
base.  Clusters  of  numerous  crowded  large 
b*>ttiitiful  flowers,  pink  in  the  bud,  then  blue 
«ir  [itiri)le,  occasionally  white.  (Smith'n  Eng. 
Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  268.) 

UU I LDING.  (Dut.  hildrn ;  Sax.  bjlhan.) 
In  rural  economy,  any  kind  of  erection 
raised  uj>on  a  farm.  It  is  a  bu.siness  that 
mostly  belongs  to  tlie  proprietor  of  the  lands 
to  pi-rform,  though,  m  some  cases,  it  may 
be  necessary  1o  be  done  by  the  tenant.  In 
undertaking  it,  the  diflcrent  circumstances 
of  the  particular  cases  should  be  carefully 
considered,  in  order  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vanliii;e  and  economy  may  be  preserved 
that  the  situation  admits  of,  and  the  several 
buildings  have  the  greatest  relative  con- 
venience. All  buildings,  where  bricks  and 
mortar  arc  employed,  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  spring  oa  possible,  and  never 
in  the  winter  season,  where  it  can  be  avoided, 
lu  or<ler  that  they  may  have  time  to  dry 
befiire  the  winter  sets  in.  (See  Fahm- 
liL'ii:.iiii<aii.^ 

m;i,B.  (I,.t.  hidbus;  Gr.  /SoXPoc.)  A 
T»iil  uHuuUy  formed  under  ground,  having 
very  llcAy  scales,  and  capable  of  separating 
from  lu  n««,t  pUnl.     Occasionally  it  is 


BULLED. 

pro<luce<l  upon  the  stem,  u  in  mm 
It  contains  the  ru<liments  of  tlM 
plant,  and  partakes  of  the  charocte 
bud  (which  see).  In  bulboua  pUot 
tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what  we  gencf 
the  root  is  in  fact  a  bulb  or  bybem 
or  winter  ease,  which  incloaes  and 
the  embryo  or  future  shoot.  At  tl 
part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obserred 
disk,  knob,  or  tubercle,  whence  pi 
nunil«r  of  fibres  or  threodj.  In 
with  the  fibres  attacbed  to  uid 
from  it,  Ls  properly  speaking,  the  tl 
the  upjier  part  being  only  the  o 
nursery  of  the  future  stem,  wbicl 
replaced  a  certain  number  of  til 
bulb  perishes ;  but  not  till  it  hat  I 
at  its  sides  a  number  of  smaller  1 
cloves  for  perpetuating  the  ipee 
bulbous  plants,  where  the  stalk  aw 
leaves  ol  the  plant  are  sunk  bdow, 
bulb,  the  radicles  or  small  fibre*  tJ 
from  the  bulb  ore  to  be  considcre 
root ;  that  Li,  the  part  which  farms 
rishment  to  the  plant :  the  several  I 
shells  whereof  the  bulb  chiefly  cow 
cessively  j>erish,  and  shrink  up  into 
dry  skins,  lictwixt  which,  and  in  ihei 
are  formed  other  leaves  and  ehella, 
the  bull)  is  pcrfietuated.  There  Hi 
kinds  of  bulbs;  namelr.  !■  llw  I 
bulb  (Bwlhiu  tunimtui),  formed 
membranous  layers,  as,  for  exaai 
onum ;  2.  the  scaly  bulb  (B.  aqwat 
formed  of  fli-ahy  abortive  learea, 
layers,  IL«  in  the /iVy.  Thec1orei,« 
firoduced  between  the  scale*  of  b 
often,  as  it  were,  starved,  when  I 
throws  up  a  vigorous  flowen0| 
thence,  in  order  to  prop 
flowering  stem  should  be  i 
as  it  apiiears. 

BULbOCODIUM.     (Bm 
num.)     A  bulbous-rooted  plaat,  t 


the  Pyrenees,  blowing  a  lignt  pwpl 
in  March.  It  loves  shade,  and  H 
peat  mould.  Take  up  the  roots  in 
replant  in  OctoVicr. 

BULLACE    TREE,   >VTLD. 

ifuititia.)     A  small  tree,  chiefly  fli 

hedges   and    plantations,   with    m 

spreadine  round  branches,  for  th«  li 

tipped  with  a  sharp  straight  thorn.  1 

several  varieties  of  the  black  Ua^ 

ing  in  size  and  flavour,  some  good  i, 

fresh  state,  and  ofmorcorleasexpelbl 

dressed.    {Smith' i  Eng.  Flor.  ToL  & 

BULL,  BU  LL-CALF.     8e«  Ci 

BULL-BAITIXG.    See  BaiTD 

BULL-DOG.     See  Doo. 

BULLEN.     A  ni-ovincial 

to  the  bcmpstalk  when  the 

from  it. 
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'  BULLEYX,  WILLIAM. 

[TLKYX.  WILLIAM,  wo»  boru  in 
■ ,  carlv  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
-,    in   )ua  Bibliolhtca  Drilan- 

mkyii  in  1500.  He  studied  first  at 
■Mffe,  aod  aubsequcntly  at  Oxlbrd. 
«rnled  in  Gennany,  Scotland,  and  his 
e  country,  stadyins  their  natiiml  pro- 
ooa  witli  a  zeal  and  succcw,  that  marks 
vry  promioentlT  aa  a  man  of  science 
It  age,  so  bcnicnted  as  it  was  in  every 

tliat  appertains  to  natural  history, 
■a  appotnl«<l,  in  June  1550,  to  the 
ly  of  Blaxhall  iu  Suflblk.  It  is  pro- 
>  ikat  be  united  the  practice  of  a  phy- 
I  with  that  of  a  divine,  a  union  of  pro- 
■f  which  was  not  thought  incompatible 
as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
at  century.  It  is  certain  be  resigned 
burch  jireferment  in   1554,    and  soon 

iiettlea  in  iiractice  us  a  physician  at 
am,  and  became  a  proprietor,  with  Sir 
la*  Hilton,  in  some  salt  works.  On 
cath  of  Sir  T.  Hilton,  Dr.  Bulleyn  re- 
al to  London.  His  death  occurred 
7. 1576.  {Siograpkia  Britannica.) 

puMUbcd  collcctlTelr,  and  ve  rn- 
*  of  Defence  aipUiut  All  SlrkDM,  Sore. 
ttut  doe  dallv  UMUlte  Mankind ; 
U  lL#pl  with  HllUrlul  the  Gardener, 
^•b  nyifatafi.  eitb  their  Chirur^on,  to  lielp  the 
iHIM«iii.  ac.  with  hU  Bote  of  Slmplw.  Loa- 
nft  ML"    AlkOther  edition  beAr<  date,  1A79,  fol. 

rLLFKCU.  (PgrrhuUi.)  TliisistcK) 
■<•  a  Unl  not  to  be  exceedingly  well 
n,  tbii  is  found  in  most  parts  ol  £ng- 
I  bat  pafticulorly  those  which  arc 
hi  tad  cultivated,  preferring  gardens, 
■d^  bedcemws,  plantations,  and  small 
1,  to  Meak  and  exposod  tracts  of 
MB,  waste,  or  moor.  It  is  found  to  be 
Mlarty  destmctive  in  gardens  through- 
W  tftiag  of  the  year,  devouring  the 
Miodi  of  the  various  sorts  of  gooee- 
■h  tfcerrieik  plums,  apples,  and  mcd- 
Ik  MMCMMon,  to  such  an  extent  us 
tHtOf,  if  unmolested,  all  pro!!]>ect  of 
MpofAniil  for  the  season.  In  winter 
A  oo  hipa,  the  fruit  of  the  <log-rose, 
■^  md  Mcda.  It  is  a  late  breeder, 
■  bct^nnlng  to  build  until  the  early 
tf  M*y,  Bod  produces  but  one  brood 
taHBOo.  Neat  formed  of  small  twigs, 
witli  fibroma  roota,  usually  placed  lour 
«  fcet  above  the  ground,  on  a  brunch 
Ir  Use  or  in  a  thick  bush.  £ggs,  four 
n^  pale  blur,  speckled  and  sircitked 
ey  and  dark  purple.  These 
T  fiAeen  days'  incubation. 
of  the  bullfint^h  is  soil  and 
ire,  and  this  bird  ia  principully  prized 
I  pow  of  imitation  and  itj  luemory. 
adiai  are  liable  to  great  changes  of 
r  ia  liwar  jilumage.  In  an  adult  male 
■k  ii  tkkuHg  black ;  trides  dork  brown ; 
Ml 


BUB. 

top  of  head  Jet  black ;  naj>e  of  neck,  bock, 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  delicate  blniah  grey ; 
I  prenter\?ing-coverls  black, eiuls  white,forin- 
iiig  a  conspicuous  bar  across  the  wing; 
rump  above  while;  the  chin  black;  ear- 
coverts,  side  of  neck,  throat,  breast,  belly, 
bill,  red  ;  under  surface  of  wiugs  slate  grey ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  jiurple  brown.  The 
female  has  the  grey  colour  of  tlie  buck 
more  mixed  with  brown ;  and  the  under 
surliice  of  the  bo<ly,  where  the  male  is  red, 
is  in  her  of  a  brownish  purple  red ;  bead, 
wings,  and  tail,  not  quite  so  pure  a  black. 
(YurreWs  Brit.  Birch,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—7.) 

BULLHEAD,  or  MILLER'^S  THUAHJ. 
{Cothu  Gubio.)  An  English  fish  coinuion 
in  most  rivers.  Head  smooth,  yellowish, 
variegated  with  bluck  underneath,  whitish, 
with  a  spine  on  each  side ;  food,  young  fish 
and  insects.  'ITie  bullhead  hides  under  large 
stouca.  Isaac  Walton  says,  "  In  very  hot  duya 
he  will  lie  long  still  on  a  stone  or  cravel,  and 
sun  himself;  at  which  time  he  will  suffer  on 
angler  to  put  a  book  baited  with  a  very 
small  worm  very  near  into  his  mouth,  and 
he  never  refuses  to  bite,  or  .indeed  be  caught 
by  the  worst  of  anglers."  This  fish,  when 
properly  cooked,  is  very  good  ealiug. 
(  Walton ;  BluiiKi  Rural  Sporti.) 

BULLOCK.     See  Cattle. 

BULLOCK  SHEDS.  See  Fakm-bdju)- 
n«G8. 

BULL-RUSH.  (Scirptu  hctutris.)  A 
[jerennial  found  commonly  in  clear  ditches, 
ponds,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers; 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  (Smith's  Flora, 
vol.  i.  p.  50.)  From  this  plant  the  bot- 
toms of  chairs,  mats,  &c.  ore  made.  The 
common  bidlrushes  of  the  English  marshes, 
which  bear  masses  of  brown  llowers,  are  tho 
Tt/plia  iatifolia  and  anguttifolia. 

BULLS.  A  provincial  term  applied  to 
the  stems  of  hedge-thorns. 

BULL'S-KOOT.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  colt's-lbot. 

BULLWEEI).  (Centaurca  nigra.)  A 
perennial  weed,  common  in  corn-fields,  pas- 
tures, and  road  sides  ;  it  rises  to  about  two 
feet  high  ;  the  stalks  are  round,  streaked,  and 
hoary ;  the  bottom  leaves  oblong  and  undi- 
vided, but  those  which  grow  on  the  stidk 
are  cut  aud  divided,  llie  ilowers  reseniliie 
those  of  the  bluelx>ttle  in  shajH?,  but  iiro 
red.  Tho  seed  is  small,  oblong,  reddish,  and 
hairy  in  the  upper  part.  It  Is  fieciueiilly 
known  by  the  names  of  liUick  knupu-eeil, 
black  ma't/eUon,  cockheadu,  «£c.  (Smilh'ii 
Eng. Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  4(15. ;  Sinclair')  Weed* 
of  Agr.  p.  65.) 

BUNS.  A  provincial  term  for  hoUow 
stems;  also  for  tue  stalks  of  hemp  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  taken  off. 

BUK.  The  rough  head  of  the  burdock,  &0. 
8  3 
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BURDEN  BAND. 

Provincially    a 


BURDEN    BAND. 
hemiK'n  hay-hand. 

BlIRUOCK.  (Arctium.)  lliere  ore  two 
species,  the  A.  Lappa.,  common  hurdock  or 
clot-bur,  and  the  A.  Buniivia,  woolly  ht'a<led 
burdot'k.  This  very  cumbrous  weed  is  re- 
iiiove<l  the  first  year  of  its  growth  by  .siub- 
biiij;,  like  other  things  comprehcndetl  by 
fiirmors  under  the  niimc  of  docks,  iind  paiil  for 
lu-i^onlingly  tothe  wee<ler.  It  is  also  very  com- 
monly found  in  waste  ground,  by  way  sides, 
and  among  rubbish.  (Smith's  En^.  Flora, 
vol.  iii.  [>.  379.)  It  grows  a  yard  high,  with 
large  leaves  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  of  a 
whitish  green  colour.  The  stalks  arc  round, 
solid,  and  tough.  The  floret.s  are  iiniall  and 
red,  and  they  grow  among  the  prickles  of 
those  iR'ails  called  burs,  which  stick  to  the 
clothes  of  passers  by.  The  i-oot  is  lone;  and 
thick,  lirown  outside,  and  whitish  within. 
The  plant  is  a  bienniiU,  and  flowers  in  ,July 
and  August.  The  root  in  decoction  is  a 
diuretic  and  sudorific;  but  it  is  of  little 
value,  except  as  a  vehicle  for  more  imi>or- 
tant  medicines  in  some  atreclions  of  the  skin. 
Thii  is  a  great  remedy  among  vilhige  doc- 
trvmes,  wno  sometimes  apply  the  brui.sed 
leaves  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  hysterics. 
Either  the  root  or  seeds  decotrted,  or  infused, 
are  equally  useful  with  the  leaves.  The  root 
of  the  letser  burdock,  or  xanthium  (Bardnna 
minor),  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  flavour,  and  is 
useful  in  scrofulous  disorders.  A  decoction 
of  the  root  should  be  iiei'severed  in  for  a 
considerable  length  of  tune. 

BUIIGLAUY.  ITie  brejiking  into  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  night  with  a  felonious 
intent.  The  7  W.  4.  &  1  Viet.  c.  80.  a.  '1. 
enact,  tliat  whosoever  shall  burglariously 
break  and  enter  info  ajiy  dwelling-honse, 
and  shall  assault  with  intent  ta  munler  any 
person  lx;ing  therein,  or  shall  stab,  cut, 
wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such  person,  shall 
1)0  guilty  of  felony,  and  l>eing  convictt'd 
thereof  shall  sulTer  death.  S.  3.  enacts,  that 
whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
burglsry  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  trnnsiioiled  beyond  the  xta 
for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  of- 
fender, or  for  any  term  not  less  tlian  t«'n 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  tenn  not 
exceeding  three  years.  S.  4.  enacts,  tliat, 
to  far  us  the  some  is  essential  to  the  ofTence 
of  burglary,  the  night  shall  be  considered  to 
commence  at  nine  of  the  cltH-k  in  the  evening 
of  each  day,  and  to  conclude  »t  six  «>f  the 
clo<.'k  in  the  morning  of  the  next  succeeding 
day.  (ArchhoUTi  Crim.  Law.) 

HUUOOT.  A  provinci.-il  word  applied  to 
yt'iut.  It  is  sometimes  pronounced  bur- 
good. 

Bl'R-MARIGOLD.    (Bident.)    This  b 
lierbaceotu,    mostly   annual,  gentu  of 
202 
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BURNET,  COMMON. 

flants,  flowering  in  August  and  S«pl 
t  is  met  with  verr  frojuently  in  ' 
places.,  and  alwut  the  sides  of  ditcb 
ponds.  There  are  two  »pecii-»  with 
two  varieties  in  each,  lit  the  thrcx 
bur-marigold  (JB.  tripartita),  the  I 
tapering  with  many  fibres ;  stem  I 
three  feet  hi^  erect,  solid,  smootfe 
with  op[K>site  axillary  branchef.  Lea* 
green,  strongly  serrated,  in  three  do 
ments,  sometimes  five.  Flo'irer,  M 
solitary,  of  a  brownish  yeUow,  aoi 
drooping,  devoid  of  beauty  and  off 
Seeds  with  two  or  three  pricklj  i 
as  many  erect  bristles ;  likewiac  pno 
reflexed  hooks,  by  which  they  itii 
burs  lo  any  rough  surface,  andansaBM 
times  to  mjure  fish   by  getting  ink 

gills.    The  herb  of  this  specii~«  -:- 

colour  towoollen  or  linen.    1 
marigold  (B.  cemua)  has  a  i ^    .  .. ... 

stout  fibres,  herb  more  erect  and  tali4 
less  extended  bnmchea  than  the  ibi 
species.  Leaves  undivided,  pointed,  t 
deejily  serrated.  Flowers  oroopang,  I 
their  stalks  are  quite  straight  to  th 
summit ;  larger  and  handaonMO'  d4 
last.  (Smitli'a  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  jv 
400.)  '• 

BURN-BAKING,  or  BURN-^ 
IN(f.    See  PABiNti  and  BtiKRiKO. 

BURNET.  (Pimpinella).  Thiag^ 
pKints  grows  in  barren  places,  nndarl 
and  in  dry  sandy  groundf  ;  fl(nreria| 
.Fuue  till  September,  when  the  seed  ( 
The  leaves  which  inse  from  the  rq 
pinnate,  or  composed  of  a  great  BM^ 
small  leaflets  growing  on  eadt  Md^ 
middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  th 
They  are  broad,  short,  somewhat  I 
and  serrated  on  their  edges,  llie  I 
which  arc  a  foot  high,  are  round,  gn 
purplish.  The  flowers  ore  Hnall,  aa^ 
ntilo  red  iN>Iour,  having  a  Dtimbornf  4 
in  the  miildle.  The  root  i*  vef^  (iMf 
and  dries  well.  Given  in  pcwder,  \ 
ciicled,  it  is  useful  in  stoppinE  ^ 
The  leaves  of  bunict  arc  eaten  la  aJJl 

BURNET,  COMMON.  (ft* 
Sttxifraga.)  'inhere  arc  three  apecisj 
net  ;  namely,  bumet  tax^fiyge,  Aemfi 
and  the  greater  bumet  The  conaMl  I 
plant  was,  a  qturter  of  a  ueuUUII 
much  cultivated  as  a  gret-n  -  '". 
being  able  to  thrive  on  ver' 
sandy  soils,  but  it  has  been  ^. 
leded  br  better  grasses.  lis 
rather  mow.  Cattle  prefer  it  to  { 
rye  grasa,  but  sheep  uo  not,  (i 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  It  is  sown  in 
the  same  as  other  grass  seeds,  i 
severe  weather.  It  should  bn  ( 
young  {Ibid.  yo\.ii.  p.  170.); 


INET,  SALAD. 

it  ia  one  of  the  best  grasses 

p.  369.).  who  are  at  that 

excecdinglT  fond  of  it, 

suffice  for  on  acre  {Ibid. 

and  the  pro<luce  is  six  or 

per  acre,  od  mcxierate  land. 

■  ~  SMALL  or  UP- 
Sangmgorba,  from  the 
enp,  nsed  in  cool  tiuilc- 
wUcfa  is  aneular,  sraontii, 
1  to  2  feet  high,  ftirniiihcd 
green,  smooth,  pinnated 
ihsgply  cut  stipules,  in  jmira 
footstalk.  The  flowers 
barren  ;  the  latter  with 
Tesembling  elegant  silk 
)  It  delights  in  a  dry, 
ijMndiiig  in  calcareous  matter ; 
Nn|iirtnient  that  has  an  open 
tarfcre,  may  be  iJlotted  to  it, 
tMfidal  addition  that  can  be 
lgbricUsjer»'  rubbish  or  fraj>- 
'vlk.  A  email  U-d  will  l>e  suf- 
T  of  a  family.  It  may 
bj  seed,  or  by  slips  anil 
_  of  the  rooto.  The  seed 
towinls  the  close  of  February, 
n,  «n<l  thence  until  the  close 
tbe  best  time  is  in  autumn,  ns 
for  if  kept  until  tbe  spring, 
ly,  or  lie  in  the  ground 
m  of  the  following  year, 
It  may  be  inserted  iu 
apart,  or  broadcaiit ;  in 
•liiiV  and  not  buried  more  than 
Tbe  plants  must  be  kept 
WW  of  weeda  throughout  their 
*«»  two  or  three  inches  high, 
"  lltianod  to  six  inches  apart, 
"■xwod  placed  in  rows  at  the 
m  a  poor,  shudy  bonier, 
|iKn  occasionally  until  they 
""''ttfter  which  they  will  re<iuire 
Oition  nntil  the  autumn,  when 
■♦laovpd  \n  their  finiJ  station. 
When  of  cstablishe<l 
attention  retiuisite  is  to 
occasionally  in  summer, 
]lroduction  of  joung  shoots, 
to  bare  the  decayed  steins 
'  away.  If  propagated  by 
of  the  roots,  tbe  best  time  for 
i»  in  8«>tcmber  and  October, 
l^eely  from  seed,  this  «  not 
They  are  planted  at 
ire  to  remain,  and  only  rc;- 
W — '—  ■  vntil  established, 
<>t  Itivation  are  as 

For  the  pro- 
of the  plants  must  be 
and  allowed  to  shoot 
■naroer;  they  flower  in 


BUR-^^^:ED. 

July,  and  ripen  abundance  of  seed  In  the 
autumn.  The  leaves  taste  and  smell  like 
cucumbers,  thence  the  plant  is  usc<l  to 
tluvour  salads.  (O.  W.  Joknaou'$  Kitchen 
Gardru.) 

BUKNING.     See  Absok. 

BURNING  OF  HEATH.   See  Heath. 

BUKNING  OF  LLME.     See  Limk. 

BUKNS,  in  live  stouk,  ore  best  treated 
by  a  lotion  composed  of  lime-water  and 
linseed  oil,  e<]ual  ports,  aiiplying  it  fre- 
quently :  this  allays  the  inilammation  very 
rapidly. 

BUliNTCLAY.    See  Ashes. 

BURNT  E.\RS.     See  Smut. 

BUR-PARSLEY,  (Caucalu.)  Of  this 
plant  there  are  two  kinds,  both  annual, 
tie  sninller  and  the  greater,  which  are  met 
with  occosionallv  in  oom-fieldii  on  a  ebalkv 
soil.  Iu  the  small  bur-parsley  (C.  daucoides) 
the  rout  is  smidl  and  tapering,  and  the  herb 
nearly  smooth  and  bushy.  The  fruit  is 
lurgc,  oblong,  anil  very  hairy.  Tlie  great 
bur-itnrsley  (C.  latifolia)  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  handsome  of  its  tribe,  and  has 
rough  herbage,  somewhat  glaucous.  The 
stem  is  taller  and  less  sitrcoding  than  in 
the  foregoing,  about  three  feet  high,  beset 
with  mmute  ascending  prickles. —  Petals 
bright  pink,  inversely  heart-sbuped,  the 
outermost  of  the  marginal  prolific  flowers 
thrice  as  large  as  the  rest.  Fruit  l)eset 
with  double  rows  of  straight,  rough,  purjUish 
bristles.  {Smith'i  Jinglish  Flora,  vol.  ii. 
p.  40.) 

UUR-REED.  {Sparganium.)  Smith 
(Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.)  enumerates 
three  species  :  —  1 .  the  branched  bur-reed 
(S.  ramotum)  ;  2.  the  unbraiu  heil  upright 
bur-reed  (S.  timpUx)  ;  3.  the  floating  bur- 
reed  (.S.  niltnis).  They  arc  all  creeping- 
rooted,  aquatic,  juicy,  smootli,  ujirigbt,  or 
floating  herbs,  and  found  in  ]>(K)1s  and 
ditches, and  the  margins  of  jionds  and  rivers  : 
oommon :  the  lo-st  nuined  principally  in 
muddy  fens  or  slow  rivers.  The  bur-reed 
is  aperennial,  flowering  in  July  and  August ; 
the  Rtem.s  of  some  of  tbe  species  attain  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  lu-rhago 
of  the  branched  bur-reed  serves  for  piwkuge 
along  with  ximllar  coarse  grnssy  ])btiits,  luid 
is  sotler  and  more  pliant  than  most  of  them, 
not  cutting  the  hand  by  any  shorn  edges, 
tike  caricet  or  ferns.  The  unripe  burs  are 
very  astringent.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
burs  makes  a  wn-ih  for  old  idcers. 

BURROW.  (Teut.  bergeit,  to  (rnver.)  A 
provincial  wortl,  signllying  a  heap  or  hillock, 
nence  stone-burrows,  peut-burrows,  &c. 

BUR-TREE.  A  provincial  name  some- 
times aiiplieil  to  the  elder-tree.  It  is  also 
written  Bor-lree. 

BUR-WEED.  {XayUhnim  ttntmarivm.) 
a  4 


BUSH-VETCIL, 


The  brood-leaved  bur-wce<l  la  an  iinnuul 
])Iaiit,  (lowi-ring  in  AunitiKt  and  September, 
ibtiiul  In  rich  moist  afriiuiiil,  or  nbuiit  dung- 
hills iu  the  south  orEiigluiid;  but  rare.  It 
is  lierbacoous  or  soiiiewhat  shrubbj",  rather 
downy,  oCa  eoarse  bubit^  root  fibruuii;  stem 
solitary,  erect,  branihi'ij,  leafy,  two  foct  high, 
solid ;  leaves  on  long  atidks,  heart-shaped, 
two  or  three  inches  wide;  clustein  of  four 
or  five  fertile  green  flowers,  and  one  or  two 
barren  ones,  making  no  show.  Old  tradition 
reiiorta  that  the  xonthiuin  ii  good  for  scro- 
fulous disordem,  as  the  Btjccific  name  seems 
to  indicate;  but  it  is  justly  out.  of  use.  The 
generic  appellation  alludes  to  a  quality  of 
dyeing  yellow,  which  Dioseorides  menUons. 
{Smilh't  Eitg.  Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  136.) 

BUSH.  (Teut,4HJirA;  Dan.itu*.)  A  thick 
shrub,  or  a  collet^tion  of  shrubs  or  plants, 
growing  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  clump.  It  is  also  a  provinciiJ  word,  sig- 
nifying the  box  of  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 

BUSII-DRALNING.  A  term  applieil  to 
a  kind  of  draining,  which  is  done  by  putting 
in,  or  filling  the  drains  with  bushes. 

BUSUEL.  (Old  Fr.  bwickel;  low  LaL 
buMtUiu.)  A  measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
goods,  08  grain,  fruit,  pulse,  and  many  other 
ariiclea,  containing  4  peeks,  8  gallons,  or 
32  quarts,  and  is  the  eighth  of  a  ipnirter. 
The  name  seems  to  be  deriveil  from  an  old 
(>nglish  word,  btus,  signifying  a  box  or 
vessel. 

The  bushel,  by  a  statute  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  to 
Contain  2150-42  cubic  inches,  or  8  gallons 
(vf  wheat ;  tlie  gallou  of  wheat  to  weigh 
B  lbs.  troy-weight;  the  pound,  12  o«.  troy- 
weight;  the  ounce,  20  sterlings;  and  tlic 
sterling,  32  grains.  By  6  (ieo.  4.  e.  74. 
the  imperial  gallon  is  declared  the  standard 
meiLsure  of  capacity,  and  is  directed  to 
be  made  such  as  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoir- 
ilu|>ois  of  <listilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at 
the  temjieruture  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's 
tliorniomcter,  the  barometer  st^mding  at 
30  inches,  or  to  contain  277  cubic  inches, 
luid  274  thousan<lth  parts  of  a  cubic  inch ; 
C9iise<pienllr,  the  im|>criul  bushel  contains 
80  lbs.  of  dihlillcd  water,  or  2218192  cubic 
inches.  By  tlie  same  act  (§  7.),  the  bushel  is 
declared  the  standard  measure  of  capacity 
fur  coals,  culm,  lime,  tiah,  p<'>tatoes,  or  fruit, 
and  idl  other  goods  or  things  commonly  sold 
by  hitaped  mea.iure,  and  it  prescribed  t«  con- 
laifi  '2h\5  cubic  inches,  to  be  niwle  round 
with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being 
18  ^i  inches  in  the  interior  diameter  by  8  in 
dciitli,  and  lUJ  inches  from  outside  to  out- 
•Jile ;  the  gtKMls  to  l>e  hea|)ed  up  in  the  form 
o(  a  cone,  to  u  height  above  the  rim  of  the 
liiea.-urc  of  at  Icojit  tliree  fourths  of  \t»  depth. 

iioide*  the  standard  or  legij  bushel,  wc 
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have  severnl  local  bushd.s  of  1 
mcnsions  in  ditTerent  plucva. 
mid  Andovcr,  a  bu.«hel  contains  9 
at  Appleby  and  I'cnrith,  >  btuhel 
rye,  and  wheat,  contains  1 6  gallons 
ley,  bic  malt,  mixt  malt.,  and  oats,  S 
A  bushel  contiiiLS,  at  Carlisle,  24 
at  Chester,  n  bushel  of  wheat,  ryo, 
tains  32  gallons,  and  of  oMa 
Dorchester,  a  bushel  of  malt  I 
contains  10  gallons:  at  Falmtnilh,  U 
of  stricken  coals  is  16  gallons; 
things  20,  and  usually  21  galloiu: 
ston-upou-Thames,  the  biubel  com 
at  Newbury,  9;  at  Wrcomb  and. 
84;  at  Staiuford,  16  gijlons.  The 
of  the  bushel  seems  to  have  been  | 
increasing ;  the  Winciiester  biuiia 
this  country  from  the  time  of  He 
to  1826,  containol  2150-42  cubic 
The  imperial  bushel  is  therefura 
Winchester  bushel  as  2218-192  to 
or  as  1  to  -969447.  Hence  tu  oonv 
Chester  bushels  into  imperial,  no 
■969447.  To  convert  prices  per  Hj 
bushel  into  prices  per  impenalfll| 
tiplv  by  10315157.  «■ 

The  heaped  bushel  was  aboltiSai 
Will.  4.    c,  49.,   an   act   which   Uxi 
from  the  first  of  .TanuaiT,  183 
Did.  Science ;    Penny  Cyclop 
lock's  t'lMH.  Die.) 

BUSIMIMIROW.  An  in 
slituted  of  tuiy  sort  of  bushy  I 
woven  in  a  kind  of  frame,  conaiidltl 
or  more  cross-ban,  fixed  into  two  t» 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  K 
brushy  underneath.  To  the  extra 
the  frame  before  are  generally  aUa< 
wheels,  about  twelve  indies  in  diame 
which  it  moves  ;  sometimes,  bowev* 
are  not  emplc^od,  but  the  whole  Itl 
face  is  applied  to,  and  dragged 
ground.     S«'e  lliaaow. 

BUSII-liAKliOWlNG.  The( 
of  harrowing  with  an  instrument  uf 
just  described.  It  u  chiefly  nrico 
grass-lands,  or  such  as  have  be«ii 
pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  breakii 
and  reducing  the  lumps  and  clod 
earth  or  manures  that  may  have  1 
plied,  and  thereby  renderin_ 
capable  of  being  washed  intol 
or  for  removing  the  wonn-c 
matter  tlial  n\ay  have  formed  c 

BUSII-VKTCH.  (Vicia 
plant  of  the  vet<-li  kind,  which  I 
be  cultivated  to  advantage 
where  lucerne  and  other  plantj  ef  | 
nature  cannot  lie  grown.  lis  raoti 
nial,  fibroua,  and  brancking;  tk 
many,  some  of  theoi  khooting  iaH 
upwards,   others  creopigg  ju 


hich  uxi 
I83A^ 

a  iia^H 
rbrfll 


eof  tiw  groniiil,  and  emeT(pn(r,  aome 

f  iHr  to,  ind  oders  at  a  considerable  dig- 

6tai,  the  pircnt^stock.     Tbe  small 

♦nl  lnv«  ire  ctiDnected    together   by   a 

•Ki-rili,  villi  I  tenilril   at  the  extremitv  ; 

I  tt  flam  IK  in  iihape  like  tho»c  of  tlie 

jTttdi,  of  a  reddish-purjJe  colour  ; 

I  tlot  liloaoiD  osiuUr  come  in  pairs, 

I  to  ilie  number  or  four  at  a  joint ; 

km  ntich  (horter  than  those  of  the 

D  nttl^  Urger  in  proportioo  to  tlieir 

had  flitter,  and  are  of  a  black  colour 

|l^;  tk- K(di  are  smaller  than  those 

'  t  oltirated  ipecies,   some   speckled, 

I  of  I  cUt  colour.     It  yields,  from  a 

I  ■adTloom,  17,696  lbs.  per  acre  of 

i  ai  of  nutritive  matter  976  lbs.     It 

B  tJK  nudiUe  of  May,  and  maintains 

ewhi'ji  oDce  In  possesion  of  the  soil, 

an  buSi  for  clayey  soils.    The  seeds 

1 »  April  or  the  beginning  of  Jilay. 

LOraa.  nU.  p.  210.)     Uemg  a  per- 

l  pltat,  Mf.  Swayne  deems  it  to  i>e  a 

^  mi  to  ini«nnix   with  grass-seeds 

^don  Undi  intended  for  pasture ; 

tt  an  justly  entitled  to  this  epithet 

J  Mnom  plant  whatever,  having 

"ISpMch  of  it  growing  in  one  par- 

*^K  of  his  orchard  for  fourteen  or 

,     '  )■>  fuL    It  is  not  only  a  peren- 

■'•••'■CTWreen  ;  it  shoots  the  earliest 

j  ••  ■»  ynftfany  plant  eaten  by  cattle 

^■■■^rtt  ii  acquainted ;  vegetates  late 

continues   green  through 

ouch  the   weather   be  very 

I  this,  that  cattle  are  remark- 

tofil.    The  chief  reason  which  has 

tpivmitcd  its  cultivation,  has  been 

f  great  diffictdty  of  procuring  good 

, Miy  quantitr-    The  pod<i,  he  finds, 

Klifta  altogether ;  but  as  soon  almost 
mt  ripe,  they  burst  with  great  eUs- 
(f,  aid  tcalter  the  seeds  around;  and 
r||B  Metis  ktve  been  procured,  scarce 
t  of  them  will  vegetate,  owing, 
,  to  an  internal  defect,  occa- 
insectj  making  them  the 
tar  their  young.     It  seems, 
op  of  till.,  Liiicl  of  vetch  may 
tifa«e  or  ion'  I  in  some  cases 

0  avir  as  till'  ;.' of  March — 

liijiiuftance  of  much  im|>ortuuce  to 
!■•  vbo  have  a  large  «tock  of  cattle. 
■m.  Bttk  ami  WtMt  of  England  Society, 

(Das.  oiu/C,  a  bush.)    A  term 
lly_applied  to  a  bush. 

,  in  -  •'     ••  .nth.)    A  term 

-rnlf. 

•11...       -KKAT.      (Otii 

"nit  h  •  bird  ot  such  interest  as 

(hat  every  individual 

I  •  Mbject  for  ornitliological 


BUST^Uin,  THE  LITTLE. 

record.  Dr.  Turner,  who  wrote  in  1544, 
includes  it  among  his  English  birds.  In 
the  printed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
the  Tradescant  Museum,  preserved  at  South 
Lambeth  in  1656,  is  "the  bustard,  as  big  na 
a  turkey,  usually  token  by  greyhounds  on 
Newmarket  Heath;"  and  Mcrrett,  in  1667, 
includes  the  bustonl  as  taken  on  Newmarket 
Ueuth  and  about  Salisbury.  Although  now 
seldom  met  with  in  England,  the  bustard  is 
too  great  an  honour  to  the  country  to  be 
passe<l  over  without  notice.  We  need  hurdly 
say,  that  it  is  the  largest  of  our  land  birds, 
being  as  much  as  four  feet  long,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  The 
bustard  was,  within  tliirty  or  forty  years,  to 
be  met  with  on  many  of  the  large  jJains  of 
England.  The  female  lays  two  or  three 
e"g»  in  a  depr«(sion  on  the  bare  ground ; 
olive-brown  m  colour,  sparingly  and  in- 
distinctly blotched  with  greemsn  broccoli- 
brown  ;  length  two  inches  eleven  lines,  by 
two  inches  two  lines  in  breadth.  The  birds 
feed  on  green  com,  grasses,  trefoil,  and 
other  vegetables ;  are  said  to  kill  and  eat 
small  mauuuulia ;  and  from  their  partiality 
to  marshy  ground,  it  is  probable  they  also 
devour  small  reptiles.  Like  the  ostrich, 
the  bustard  swallows  small  stones,  bits  of 
metal,  &c. ;  and  Hiiffim  relates,  that  in  the 
stomach  of  one  which  was  opened,  no  less 
than  ninety  doubloont  were  found.  Adult 
male  has  a  strong  beak  clay-brown ;  the 
under  mamlible  palest,  head  and  upfier 
part  of  neck  greyish  white ;  from  chin, 
pussins  backwards  and  downwards  on  each 
side,  there  is  a  tul\  or  plume,  about  seven 
inches  long,  directed  across,  and  partly  con- 
cealing a  vertically  elongated  strip  of  bare 
skin,  of  a  blui.ih  grey  colour ;  lower  part  of 
neck  behind,  the  back,  and  tail  feathers,  of 
an  ochrous  yellow,  or  pale  chestnut,  barred 
transversely  with  black ;  tail  feathers  tipi>ed 
with  white ;  neck,  breast,  and  under  sur- 
face of  the  body,  thighs,  &c.  white ;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  brown.  ITic  whole  length 
of  the  moli;  bird  is  45  inches.  (  i'arrelfs  Brit 
BiriUi  vol.  ii.  p.  362.)  The  gular  ]X)uch  of 
the  gretit  bustard  is  so  large  as  to  be  ca- 

Imtilu  of  containing  two  quarts  of  water. 
t  probably  serves  the  same  purpose  to 
tliis  bird  on  its  dreary  plains,  us  the  water- 
bag  to  the  camel  in  the  desert ;  but  there  is 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  bustard  rarely 
takes  to  tlie  wing,  thence  it  is  coursed  by 
^ogs.  The  female  is  only  one  thiitl  the 
size  of  the  male  ;  and  ditl^TS  from  it  chiefly 
in  the  want  of  the  moustaches,  and  the 
gular  pouch. 

UUSTAKD,  THE  LITTLE.  (OtiMTe- 
trax.)  The  lesser  bustard  b  a  very  diminu- 
tive type  of  the  large  species,  ■weighing  only 
twenty-five  ounces,  and  being  but  cuitcca 


I 
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BUTCHER'S  BROO>L 

inches  and  a  little  more  in  length,  and  thirty- 
five  in  breadth,  with  outstrelt'lied  winjrs. 
The  little  bustard  cau  only  be  considered  iin 
accidental,  and,  generally,  u  winter  visiter 
to  this  country ;  the  nude  has  never  been 
killed  here  in  the  plumage  assumed  during 
tlie  breeding  season ;  nor  has  the  nest  or 
the  eggs  been  Ibund.  The  nest  is  on  the 
crouml,  among  herbage  which  is  putficiently 
nigh  to  hide  the  bird ;  eggs,  from  three  to 
five,  two  inches  by  one  inch  six  lines,  of 
unifonn  light-brown,  but  sometimes  slightly 
clouded  with  patches  of  darker  brown. 
Bewick  {Brit.  Birdi,  p.  360.)  says,  the  fe- 
inide  lays  in  June,  and  the  eggs  are  of  a  glossy 
green.  Food ;  herbs,  grain,  and  insects. 
The  ftesh  has  the  appearance  and  flavour  of 
a  young  hen  pheasant.  Adult  raalo,  when  in 
the  plumage  j>eculinr  to  the  bree<ling  season, 
has  beak  brown ;  iiides  gulden  yellow ;  top 
of  heiul  pale  che.<itnuL,  molUcd  with  black  ; 
cheeks,  front  and  titles  of  neck,  bluish 
jj[roy,  bounded  interiorly  by  rings  of  black 
luid  white ;  shoulders,  book,  &c.  pale  chest- 
nut-brown ;  breast  white ;  lugs,  t'Oes,  &e. 
clay-brown.  (YarrelCs  Brit.  JBirdt,  \o\.u. 
p.  371-5.;  Blaine's  liur.  Sports,  886.;  Or- 
m'thoUfg.  Die.  p.  63.) 

BUTCUER^S  BROOM.  (Rwiau  acu- 
leatui.)  This  is  a  suiidl  shrubliy  perennial 
plant,  with  little  prickly  leaves  and  bushy 
tops,  growing  on  heaths  and  in  rough  barren 
ground  a  fo<jt  and  u  hiilf  high,  flowering  in 
March  and  April.  The  sprouts  must  be 
eathcrcd  in  sprmg,  and  its  berries  in  August. 
Il«  stalk  is  roundiish,  stunted,  and  tough; 
nake<l  about  the  root^  and  divided  into 
branches  towards  the  top,  which  is  covered 
with  short,  brood,  oval,  and  pointed  leaves 
of  a  bluish  green  colour.  The  small  pur{>lc 
flowers  grow  ii|)On  the  upper  disk  of  tlie 
leaves,  which  are  merely  tlilated  extensions 
of  the  stalk ;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded 
by  a  red  round  berry,  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  root,  which  is  thick  and  white,  ia  me- 
dicinal, but  the  young  shoots  are  very  bitter, 
and  l)olh  are  diuretic. 

BUTT.  A  provincial  terra  applied  to 
such  ridges  or  portions  of  arable  land,  as 
run  out  short  at  the  sides  or  other  p.irt«  of 
fields ;  also  to  a  vessel  holding  1*26  gallons 
of  wine,  1 08  of  beer ;  and  to  a  ineasurc 
of  from  13  to  22  cwts.  of  currants.  To 
butt,  from  Dutch  iHittrn,  to  strike.  Butt- 
Land  is  the  place  where,  in  days  of  archery, 
the  bulls  fur  proi-lice  were  placed.  It  is 
also  B|ipl!ed  provincittlly  to  a  close-bodied 
earl :  hence,  a  dung-butt  or  wheel  cart, 
ffurry-butt  or  sledge  cart,  ox-bvtl,  horte- 
liutt,  tti: 

BUTTER.  (Ger.  biUtcr  ;  Dut.  boter.) 
A  well  known  article  of  domestic  consiunp- 
tiuu,  couuuonly  procured  by  churning  toe 
-JG6 


milk  of  the  cow.  It  was  not  an  ■rti( 
pinved  by  the  early  Greek*  and  Bif 
"The  ancient  Romana,"  lay*  Mr. 
(Quart.  Joum.  Agr.  vol.  ▼.  p.  S57.), 
notliing  of  making  butter  until  liiei 
tAught  by  tlie  Germans  how  to  make 
it  was  not  used  by  them  as  food  Imt 
as  oil."  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Se 
forme<l  butter  by  agitating  mare't  n 
the  poet  Anoxandndes  says,  that  lh4 
cians  ate  butter,  at  which  the  Grecial 
Bur|irised.  When  Julitii  Caaar 
England,  he  found  that  the  inbabii 
abundance  of  milk,  from  which  Hae 
butter,  but  could  not  make  cheese  t 
were  taught  that  art  by  tJieir  ii 
The  Arabs,  it  socins  (BvrckhanU* 
in  Nubia,  p.  441.),  ore  Tery  large 
of  fresh  butler,  and  they  arc  in  the  I 
drinking  every  moniiog  a  cnp-fidl  oT 
butter,  or  ghee  as  it  is  called  in  th 
In  India  ghee  ia  made  from  the  milli 
bufTulo,  and  a  very  cousiiierable 
carried  on  with  it.  It  is  usually  coaw 
leather  bottles  or  dupi)er8,  buliling  C 
to  forty  gallons ;  some  are  niadc 
Thecolourof  butter  is  yellow;  it 
property  of  an  oil,  and  mixes 
other  oily  bodies;  it  melts  and 
tnin.sparent  at  96°  Fahrenheit,  ami 
kept  m  this  state  for  tome  linie,  it 
exactly  the  appearance  of  oil,  I 
pccidior  flavour,  and  some  curda  a 
separate  from  it.  Milk,  in  fact,  is  e 
ol^ cream,  curd,  and  whey.  The 
the  milk  are  merely  united  roedM 
and  when,  therefore,  the  neiv  milk  it 
to  rest,  the  cream  l>eing  the  lighter 
two  rises  griuluolly  to  tlic  top ;  the 
parates  from  the  milk,  too,  with 
sistancc  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  I 
Butter  may  be  mode  bv  the  • 
cither  cream,  or  new  milk  :  ft* 
not  coumionly  used,  because  it  reqtiil 
times  the  churning  that  stale  crmi 
(Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Chim.  too.  rn.  | 
Tlie  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prodnel 
butter  from  cream,  althoo^  the  os] 
the  air  is  usually  absorbed  in  ehnni' 
cording  to  Dr.  lonng  there  b  •■ 
in  the  temperature  durin<;  tlie  open 
four  decrees.  Butter-milk  is  mefd 
deprived  of  its  cream,  in  which  it 
becomes  sour,  and  the  curUy  or  eht 
is  »eparate«l  from  the  whey,  or  <«rwa, 
of  the  sfiecific  gravity  l*(ti44  waa  t 
Bcrzelius  to  contain, 
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Dr.   Thonuon    {System   of 
}f.  p.  499.),  as  is  well  known,  13 
chtHfH?,  and  the  cheese  is  the 
ir>rc  it  i-ontains  of  c-ream,  or  of 
which  constitutes  creiini. 
bi0wn  to  cheese-makers,  that  the 
if  U  depends  in  a  great  uieusure 
jniT  of  separating  tne^hcy  from 
\S  the  muk  be  mnch  heated,  the 
in  pieces,  and  the  whey 
,  a;  is  the  practice  in  many 
(land,   the  cheese  is  warcely 
"  "ng;  bnt  the  whey  is  deliciou.i, 
squeezed  out  whey ;  and 
ained  from  it  in  consider- 
But  if  the  whey  is  not  too 
[(100°  is  sufficient),  if  the  co- 
red to  remain  unbroken,  and 
iMiparated  by  very  slow  and 
,  the  cheese  is  excellent,  but 
transparent  and  nearly 
^(JoitrMt  df  Phui.y 
fit  deprived  of  its  cream  it  is 
ling  to  M.  Bcrzclius,  of 
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valuable  experiments  on  the 
at  which  butter  may  lie  best 
cream  by  Dr.  John  Uarcluy 
it  appeared,  "that  cream 
K  be  ki3>t  at  a  hifth  t<;riipcratiu-e 
meeat  of  churuiiif; :  in  the  expc- 
bm  ihi''  temperature  was  lowest, 
ity  of  butti^r  «>>i)un<Hl  was  in  the 
ri'i  iiantity  of  cream 

a  .-  was  raised  the 

■i  ■jimiiiiti  .11  iiiiticr  diminished  ; 
kt!  laat  expeniucnt,  when  the  mean 
of  tJic  cn-ani  had  been  raiised 
Jy  Has  tbe  <|ua(ility  of  butter 
>  in  miulitr  it  was  found  to 
Mbodt  irit£  regard  to  taste 


and  ajipeanuicc.  Tliat  the  lowest  possible 
tcmjKjruture  shouhl  Ke  soujflit  in  chiiniing, 
appears  likewise  from  another  result  of  these 
experiments,  the  specific  grnvity  of  the 
churned  milk  having  lH?en  found  to  diminish 
as  the  temperature  of  the  oream  was  in- 
creased ;  thus  showing,  that,  at  the  lower 
temncrature,  the  butter,  which  is  com[x>sed 
of  the  lijfhter  parts  of  the  cream,  is  more 
completely  collected  than  at  the  higher 
tcui])ei-uturc,  in  which  the  churned  milk  ia 
of  greater  specilic  gravity."  The  conclusion 
to  which  they  came  therefore  wa.<i,  that  the 
most  proper  temperature  at  wliich  to  com- 
mence the  operation  of  churning  butter  is 
from  50°  to  5.5°,  and  that  at  no  time  of  the 
operation  ou^ht  it  to  exceed  65°  ;  while  on 
the  contrary,  if  at  any  time  the  cream  should 
be  under  50°  in  temi)crature,  the  labour 
will  be  much  increased  without  any  propor- 
tional advantage  Iteing  obtained,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  a  higher  degree  than  65"  will 
be  injurious  as  well  to  the  quality  as  the 
quantity  of  the  butter.  (Traiu.  High. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  194.)  One  of  these  e.iperi- 
ment«  it  may  be  well  to  abridge.  15  gallons 
of  cream  at  the  temjiernture  of  60  were 
churned  ;  each  gallon  (equal  to  holding  8  lbs. 
4  oz.  of  water)  weighed  8  lbs.  4  oz. ;  by 
chumiug  for  two  hours,  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  rose  to  56°,  at  the  end  of  the 
churning  it  was  60°.  The  butter  obtained 
weighed  29 J  lbs.  avoirduywise,  or  nearly 
2  lbs.  for  each  gallon  of  cream ;  the  butter 
was  firm,  rich,  and  i)leasant.  A  gallon  of 
the  churned  milk  weighe<l  8  lbs.  9oz. 

Mr.  J.  Uullantyiie  found  tliat  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity 
of  cream  is  obtained  at  60  ,  and  the  best 
quality  at  55°  in  the  chum  just  before 
the  butter  came ;  when  the  heat  exceeded 
65°;  no  washing  could  detach  the  milk 
from  the  butter  without  the  aid  of  salt; 
but  when  a  quantity  of  salt  was  wrought 
well  into  it,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  stand 
tor  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  well  wa-thed, 
the  milk  was  separated.  (Tronii.  High. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

The  metho<l  of  midcing  the  best  butter 
all  over  the  dairy  district  of  Scotland  is  thug 
descriljed  by  Mr.  Aiton  (Quart.  Jimrti.  Agr. 
vol.  V.  p.  351.)  : — The  milk  when  drawn  from 
the  cow  is  jilaccd  from  six  to  twelve  hours 
in  coolers,  the  same  as  when  set  aside  to 
cast  up  its  cream ;  but  this  is  merely  to  let 
the  milk  cool ;  and  whenever  it  is  divested 
of  its  natural  heat  the  whole  meal  of  milk  is 
emptied  from  the  coolers  into  a  stand  vat 
or  tub  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole.  If 
the  vat  is  hu-ge,  ond  a  second  meal  of  milk 
has  become  cold  licfore  the  former  meal  of 
milk  has  liegun  to  acidify,  the  second  may 
be  turned  into  the  first.     It  is  then  plaoed 
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i  covered  over  and  allowed  to  renuun 
"umfistiirbwl,  till  tlic  milk  lias  not  only 
lU'jdified,  but  until  it  has  l>eeii  Ibruiefl  into 
a  coaguluin  (or  tapper  in  dairj  languiific). 
It  u  now  ready  to  be  (.•burned,  and  provided 
tbe  tapper  ia  not  broken  (whicli  luiikeit  it 
ferment)  it  muy  reuiaiu,  without  injury,  un- 
chunicd  for  some  days. 

Milk  prepared  in  thia  way  is  churned  in 
uprij;ht  or  plunge  ehnrns,  of  a  size  to  suit 
tiie  uiiignilude  of  the  dairy.  Where  only  a 
few  cows  are  kept,  the  churns  will  hold  about 
100  quarts,  from  200  to  240  t|uarts,  and 
some  still  more.  These  large  churns  are  on 
some  large  farms  moved  by  machinery  of 
various  constructions,  but  in  mo.st  dairy 
farms,  churns  of  200  quarts  are  wrought  by 
hand  labour  only.  After  the  dotted  milk 
is  put  into  ihe  churn,  as  much  hot  water  is 
poured  umdnjjst  the  milk  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  from  50°  or  !i5°  (the  tempe- 
rature of  the  luilk-house)  to  70°  or  75°,  one 
I>er»on  agitating  while  another  tluxiws  in 
tbe  watfir.  The  temperature  must  tie  rai»e<l 
to  or  above  70'  before  the  butter  can  be 
separated  from  the  milk  ;  and  this  cannot  l>c 
ateomplished  in  any  way  so  well  as  by 
pourinjjt  in  boiling  water  after  it  hM  begtm 
to  be  churned.  If  the  milk  is  too  cold,  when 
churning  it  swells,  has  a  pale  white  colour, 
thriiws  upon  the  surface  many  air  bubblci, 
and  emits  a  nittling  noise ;  the  time  of 
churning  is  from  'Z^  to  22  hours ;  the  milk 
being  of  ordinary  quality  ;  24  piuli  imperial 
yield  24  ounces  of  butter. 

In  the  nuikinn;  of  butter  care  and  clean- 
liness are  n-'quisile.  The  cows  should  be 
milked  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening ;  thev  should  be  driven  very  gently, 
and  if  brougot  to  the  milking  place  some 
little  time  previou.sly,  it  will  Ix'  all  the  bet- 
ter, lu  a<mie  countries  they  milk  them  in 
their  pasturci,  a  practice  eommnnly  foHowed 
in  mountainous  districts,  luid  wLcre  they 
are  distant  from  the  dairy.  The  teats  of 
tlie  cow  should  be  washed  often  with  water, 
and  the  dairy  floors  (which  are  best  of  brick) 
and  all  the  dairy  utensils  cannot  be  t<x>  frc- 
(lucntly  washe<l,  not  only  because  dirt  is 
uxtKHMlingly  noxious  to  the  production  of 
sood  butter,  but  from  tlic  coolness  which 
It  prfKluces  in  the  dairy. 

>\Tien  the  milk  ia  brought  into  the  ilairy 
it  is  strained  through  a  sieve  to  remove  any 
mechanically  dill'used  matters ;  and  then 
placed  in  shallow  pans  imd  coolers,  or  leoilen 
troughs.  Some  are  made  of  iron  tinned, 
oihers  of  brass.  There  is,  however,  an  ob- 
jection to  leulen  troughs,  for  at  the  point 
of  contoet  lietween  the  air  and  the  cream, 
the  Initer  wills  the  oxidizement  of  the  lead  ; 
and  carbonic  acid  being  attracted,  a  car- 
boiute  of  leiul  (u-hile  lead)  is  fonucd,  and 
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communicatca  a  poisoikoiil 
cream.  Painter's  colic  ba| 
times  communicated  toilfll 
or  iron  tinned,  is  prefel 
dairy  vessels.  The  same< 
to  brass  as  to  lead.  Metal  i 
OS  Ihe  best,  from  their  rap 
summer,  and  from  their  1 
warmed  in  tlie  winter;  th0 
the  same  remark  applies  j 
&c.)  more  reailily  and  CO 
than  those  of  wood  or  c4 
dairy  should  be  well  T« 
gauze  windows,  and  prq 
trees  or  buihllngs  from  tb 
In  twelve  hours  the  fina 
cream  has  risen  to  the  surfi 
separated  from  the  milk  I 
duces  a  VQry  delicate  bil 
monly  left,  however,  for  tl 
luid  then  skimmed  otT,  ( 
an  earthen  vessel.  In  tl 
usual  size,  the  cream  col 
every  two  days,  and  tho 
butter  is  found  to  be  maM 
by  the  cream  iic(|uiring  a  | 
deeil,  it  has  been  sometimi 
witiiout  the  presence  of  ai 
not  be  made.  Lactic  acid 
present  in  butter-milk — i 
even,  in  some  cjisea,  imp4 
dairy  women,  who  add  a , 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  tl 
not  improve  the  flavour  oj 
it  injures  it  considerably 
effect  the  separation  of  lAl 
cream,  a  consiilerable  dqj^ 
necessary,  varying  witli  tul 
the  atmos]>here,  and  other  i 
the  influence  of  eleclricilT 
who  has  witnesiied  the  enl 
storm  on  a  dairy  of  milli 
or  churning  is  produced 
churns,  the  most  commoc 
is  the  upright  wooden  ell 
right  plunger;  othen  are' 
turning  on  an  axle  by  nM 
winch ;  some  arc  mode  likt 
much  in  the  same  manncs'  I 
chiefly  by  hand.  But  it  is  al 
horse  power,  and  very  Q 
Cheshire  by  small  porljJ 
steam-engines ;  these  lastf 
mode  to  cut  chalT,  bruise  c4| 
bones,  aiid  a  variety  of  otU 
In  the  course  of  a  pcj 
one  hour  to  several  houni|i 
cuinstanccs,  tbe  butter  bej 
poarance  in  small  lump*  i 
are  gradually  increased  j| 
churning  proceeds; 
plai.-ed  in  a  shallow  wo 
tub,  and  when  all 
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i,  little  else  remains  but  tiie  but- 
k.  IV  butter  placed  in  the  washing 
iwkdl  by  the  h&ud  into  a  masa, 
imff-milk  squeezed  out,  and  the 
<uiwd  in  water,  an  operation 
ti/lnsi  itii  intended  for  keeping,  can- 
etoociretully  performed ;  and  if  the 

I  *lio  worica  H  has  not  a  verr  cool 
itdmltl  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
•quit  iblntions  in  cold  water.     A 

uriflB  of  the  butter  made  at  a  dis- 
tni  lir^  tovns  is  salted  and  put  into 
>«Win.s wUiih  weigh  about  36  lbs. ; 

I I  cr  4  lbs.  of  salt  are  required  for 
(Wfde, nhith  fhnuld  be  of  the  finest 
|l»ii<d«cri|itioti,  totally  free  from  the 
t  Mnutjcing  salts  which  commonly 
•4  ID  uu  node  br  artificial  heat  Irom 
M*.  Tk  cwk«  auo  should  be  made  of 
l»««d,  lad  before  the  butter  is  placwl 
*■  llwj  ihould  be  well  washed  with 
Wt  "  H"  says  a  writer  in  the  Penny 
'l"*!', "  lien;  b  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
te  iB  tke  nsk  at  once,  the  surface 
!■»  motk,  gome  salt  is  put  over  it, 
^"W}  k  vmtA  dose  upon  it  to  ex- 
Mtst.  When  the  remainder  is  added 
*•  ■«  rhaminjT,  the  cloth  is  taken  off, 
I*  •!<  which  had  been  put  on  the 
'"'ignfiilly  removed  with  a  spoon. 
•frtautei  nude  rough  with  a  small 
'™'J'4nii(l  left  so,  and  the  newly 
*!*'*  ii  wlded,  and  incorporated 
t'JP'  This  prevents  a  streak  which 
""■"■tippear  at  the  place  where 

"""^ joined.  When  the  ca*k  is 
_nt  over  it,  ami  the  head  is 
^  butter  is  well  freed  from 
milk,  and  the  salt  mixed 
T,  it  will  not  shrink  in  the 
Reep  its  flavour  for  a  long 
I  recommended  for  pre- 
f  %  composition  of  salt  2  parts, 

tt  'pvt,  angar  1  part ;  1  oz.  of  this 
>  IC  ot.  of  butter.  It  seems  that 
II  treated  will  keep  sweet  for  a 
I  reriod ;  but  that  for  the  first 
t  if  ooet  not  taat«  well. 
mnaiiire  the  method  of  making 
I  MeoCar  t«  the  county.  The  milk 
IB  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  twelve 
itm    mOking,   these    pans    (each 

Eit  dcren  or  twelve  quarts)  are 
I  mm  plate,  over  a  small  fur- 
nilk  is  not  boiled,  but  heated 
I.  fcnm  arises  to  the  surface ;  if 
JI  ponion  of  this  is  removed 
■ar,  the  milk  is  removed,  and 
[«oat.     The  thick  part  is   tlien 
cc,  and  this  is  the  eloulnl 
v,  which  is  known  all  over 
Dtle  agitation  this  clouted 
Jfy  converted  info  butter. 
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In  Holland  they  churn  the  cream  and 
milk  together,  after  it  has  been  kept  sufB- 
ciently  long  for  a  slight  acidity  to  appear. 
They  chum,  it  seems,  sometimes  with  a 
horse,  sometimes  by  a  dog,  or  turnspit, 
working  on  a  wheel ;  a  plan  which  I  think 
might  t)e  well  ailopted,  in  many  ca-ies,  in 
this  country,  to  the  saving  of  the  labour  of 
manp'  a  poor  dairy-maid.  In  the  large 
dairies,  however,  about  Dlxmunde  and 
Fumes,  the  cream  only  is  churned  three 
times  B  week.    (Flemish  IJtub.  p.  61.) 

Oil  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  pro- 
duces a  pound  of  butler,  and  a  gtKxl  cow 
should  produce  six  jiounds  of  butter  per 
week  in  summer,  and  three  pounds  in  win- 
ter. Of  English  butter,  that  of  Cambridge 
and  Epping  is  the  most  celebrated.  Hut 
the  consumption  in  England  is  much  greater 
than  the  farmers  can  supply  :  very  large 
(juantities  are  in  consequence  annually  im- 
fiortud  info  this  country;  thus,  in  18i5, 
the  import  from  Ireland  amounted  to 
4'22,883  cwfs.,  and  from  foreign  countries 
loU,332cwts. ;  this  last  in  1835  was  134,346 
cwts.,  of  which  106,776  cwts.  came  from 
Holland.  {M'CuUofh't  Cam.  Diet.;  Tran/i. 
Hiph.  Soc. ;  Qnart.  Joum.  Apr.) 

BUTTER-BUR.  (Twisilago  PetasUei.) 
This  singular  plant  grows  in  moist  situ- 
ations, and  its  leaves  continue  till  winter  seta 
in.  The  flowers  appear  in  April,  before  the 
leaves,  growing  upon  round,  thick,  spongy 
stalks  of  a  whitish  colour,  having  a  few  fibres 
or  scales  instead  of  leaves  growing  ujion 
them.  A  spike  of  reddish  flowers  garnish 
the  top  of  each  stalk,  the  whole  not  rising 
beyond  eight  inches  in  height.  \N1ien  they 
are  dead  and  gone  the  leaves  rise,  and  are 
recognised  by  their  large  size  as  well  as  by 
their  being  dark  green  on  the  ujiper  side, 
whitish  uniiemeatli,  and  stantling  singly 
upon  their  hollowed  foot-stalks  of  a  white, 
pur[)Ie,  or  green  hue.  They  are  often  \liTCC 
feet  broad.  The  root  ia  white,  long,  and 
creeps  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
is  a  slight  diuretic. 

BUTTER  and  EGGS.  Sec  Toad-Flax. 
BUTTER-CUF,  butter-flower,  or  up- 
right meadow  crow's-foot  {Itamtnculia  hul- 
boms.  Smith).  A  common  perennial  weed, 
abounding  in  meadows  imii  pastures,  and 
blooming  in  May.  The  whole  plant  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  so  as  often  to  be  employed 
by  country  people  to  raise  a  blister.  Bees 
are,  however,  verr  fond  of  it ;  it  is  eaten  by 
sheep  and  goafs  ;  but  horses,  cows,  and  swino 
refuse  it ;  drying  destroys  its  acrimony.  The 
roota  arc  perennial,  and  bulbous ;  the  stem 
rises  a  foot  high,  and  bears  iu  yellow  flowers 
on  the  ends  of  its  branches.  • 

BUTTERFLY.      Tlie  common  English 
name,  snya  Brande  (Dicf.  of  Sciaux\  of  au 
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eslen«Ivo  group  of  insects,  as  Uicy  appear 
III  llieir  laal  and  fully  lievelopcHl  .state,  when 
tlicy  constitute  the  must  heiiutifiil  and  ulu- 
(•ant  exaiDiilcs  ol"  their  class.  These  insects 
belong  to  the  order  Lrpidoptent,  and  to  the 
section  Diunia  of  Liitreille,  or  the  genua 
Papilio  of  LinnaMis.  The  egj^s  of  the  but- 
terlly  are  de]K)sited  on  such  plants  as  aflbrd 
the  nutriment  most  appropriate  to  the  ca- 
terpillars, that  are  to  lie  excluded  from 
them ;  thus,  the  common  white  butterHy 
(Pierin  brtunU'ir)  and  other  species  ovi- 
posit u|)on  cabbages,  and  hence  have  been 
tcrme«l  Briusicaria ;  the  gaudy  jieacock  but- 
tcrtly  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  nettle.  The 
eggs  ai'e  coated  with  a  glutinous  secretion 
as  they  are  exclu<led  from  the  parent,  and 
thus  they  are  provided  with  the  iiie:uis  of 
aiJhcsion  to  the  leaves,  or  stems  of  the  plants 
selected. 

BU'lTER-JAGS.  Provincially  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  trefoil. 

nUTTEKWORT.  {Pinguicula  md^a- 
ris.)  A  perennial  weed  growing  in  mnist 
soils,  as  bogs  and  wet  heaths.  The  viscid 
exudation  of  the  leaves,  which  are  thick 
and  gliitinou.s,  says  Smith  (£rig.  Flor.  vol.  i. 
p.  29.),  is  repute<l  to  be  good  for  the  sore 
teat«  of  cows,  whence  the  Yorkshire  name 
of  tJiia  plant,  sanicle.  The  country  people 
make  it  into  a  syriiji  as  a  purgative,  and  boil 
it  with  their  garden  herbs  in  broth  as  u 
remeily  in  cohls.  An  oiutim.'iit  inude  fnmi 
butterwort  is  also  uiicd  for  ebapj>ed  hands, 
and  to  rub  u|>on  anliuala  when  bitten  by  an 
adder  or  slow-worm. 

BUTT-LOAU.  A  provincial  word  ap- 
plied to  a  load  of  six  seams. 

BUTT  OF  A  TREE.  Tl.at  part  of  the 
tree  to  which  the  root  is  attn<'hed.  It  is 
al.so  fometimes  ajiplied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem. 

BUYING  AND  SELLING.  Sale  or 
exchange,  says  Blnckstonc  (Com.  vol.  ii. 
p.  446.),  is  a  transmutation  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another,  in  consideration  of  some 
price  or  recompense  in  value.  If  it  be  a 
coiumutatmn  of  goods  for  good.s  it  is  more 
proiM'rly  an  exchange ;  but  if  it  be  a  trans- 
ferring of  goods  fur  money  it  is  called  a  tale, 
which  U  a  method  of  exclmnge  iutroilueed 
for  the  convenience  of  mankind ;  for  if  goods 
were  only  to  be  exchanged  for  gcHxls  by 
way  of  bai-ter,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  adjust 
their  respccli>e  valuej*,  and  the  carriage 
woulil  bi-  intolerably  cunilier«nine:  all  civil- 
ised nations,  thercloro,  adopted  very  early 
^^_  the  use  of  money,  for  we  iiiid  Abndiam 
^^B  K'vin?  "four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  for 
^^r  the  liehl  of  Mat'hpelali  (6'rn.xxiii.  16.)  ;  but 
W  the  firactiee  of  exchange  Is  still  common 
I  to  savage  nations.     The  law  with  regard  to 

I  exdianges  ii  tlic  gaae  witli  regard  to  aalea. 


Moral  writers,  nys  Sufdeq 
Purehasert,  p.  1 .)  insist,  Uist  ii 
in  /oro  conacientia,  to  acquainl 
of  the  defects  of  the  subject  of 
Arguments  of  some  force  ha' 
been  advanced  in  favour  of 
doctrine,  and  our  law  docs  not 
incide  with  tliis  strict  priucij 
If  a  person  enter  into  a  cO 
knowledge  of  all  the  defec 
no  question  can  arise.  So,  i 
the  contract  the  vendor  wi 
any  defect  in  the  estate,  it  ae 
purchaser  must  take  it  with  i 
and  cannot  claim  any  eompcnaa! 
But  if  the  vendor  know*  that 
teiU  defect  in  his  estate,  which  t 
could  not  by  any  attention  what 
diiicover,  he  is  liound  to  discloai 
the  estate  be  sold  expressly  ■ 
its  faidts.  But  a  purchaser  is 
disclose  to  the  vendor  any  late 
in  the  estate,  as  for  instaooe  U 
covered  a  mine  on  it.  (2  .Bro^ 
purchaser  cannot  obtain  anjl 
a  vendor  for  a  false  aliinnatMn 
bein"  deemed  the  purchaser's 
credit  a  nude  assertion  of  that  n 
20.)  Besides,  value  conaista 
anil  estimation,  in  which  men  ( 
102.)  But  a  reine<ly  will  lie  aga 
for  falsely  aflinuiiig  that  a  gl 
paid  for  the  estate  than  is  acta) 
for  that  is  a  circumstance  wii 
knowledge ;  and  the  same  reuietl 
a  person  who  is  not  interetted  ca 
if  made  fnaululently,  that 
tention  to  deceive  ;  whether  J 
the  owner,  or  from  an  cxp 
vantage  to  the  party  himseL 
towards  the  other,  or  front ' 
ncss,  appears  to  be  iminatcris 
p.5.;  3  r.«. 5 !.;!£«*/,  318j 
10  Veiey,  jua.  p.  470.)     Se«" 

If  a  man  buys  goods  at 
he  may  not  carry  them 
paid  for  them,  for  it  is 
payment,  unless  tlie  cont 
agreed ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  price  of  a  beast  is  4L,  M 
dee  says  he  will  give  4/.,  tltc 
struck,  and  thev  neither  of  ( 
liberty  to  be  ofl,  provided  iml 
session  be  tendere<l  by  the  ntlM 
if  neither  the  money  lie  paid  B 
delivered,  nor  tender  madci  no 
quent  agTi-eiiiciit  lie  entered  il 
contract,  and  the  owner  may  «1 
goods  as  he  pleases,  (//oft.  4l<) 
part  of  the  price  is  \ta.\A  ' 
a  penny,  or  any  portion  of 
vcred  by  way  of  earnest,  \b« 
goods  is  ab«oIulely  Itouwl 
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the  goods  bj  action,  as 
may  the  price  of  them, 
in  buying  a  bortc  to  pay 
f  aod  take  it  back  again.  (7 
Aad  luch  n^ord,  continues 
dL  iL  p.  447.),  does  the  law  pay 
IB  evidence  of  a  contract,  that 
f.  i.  c.  3.,  no  contract  fur  the 
to  (be  value  of  10^  or  more 
nnleas  the  buyer  actuaUr  re- 
the  goodii  gold,  by  way  ot  ear- 
It,  or  unless  he  gives  part  of 
lie  Tcndor  by  way  of  earnest 
rgain,  or  in  part  of  payment, 
^  note  in  writing  be  made  and 
I  party  or  his  agent,  who  is  to 
In  the  contract ;  and  with  ro- 
under the  value  of  1 0/.,  no 
Dt  for  the  sale  of  them 
nnleft  the  gooda  are  to  be 
year,  or  unless  the  con- 
tine,  and  signed  by  the 
ho  IS  be  charged  tucre- 
Dote  must  state  the  price  of 
D.  4"  R.  345.)  :  anciently, 
aa  held  necessary  to  bind 
A  sale  thus  made  was  called 
process  of  time  the  some 
to  signify  the  price  or  eor- 
"  en  immediately  after  or 
a  of  hands.  As  soon 
(truck,  the  property  of  the 
"  to  the  vcmiec,  imd  that 
y>  the  veuilor.  But  the  pur- 
lake  tlic  gciodii  until  he  tenders 
upon.  (Hob.  41.)  But  if  he 
to  the  vendor  and  he  re- 
may  seize  the  gooda,  or 
aeaiust  the  vendor  for  de- 
Ano  by  a  regular  sale  without 
jtprojicrty  is  <o  absolutely  vested 
,  iLat  ii'  \.  sells  a  horse  to  B. 
>  liim  earnest,  or  signs  a 
bargain,  and  afterwanhi, 
(if  the  horse  or  money 
dies  in  the  sclleys  custody, 
lilW  to  the  money,  because  by 
I  lie  projierly  was  in  the  pur- 
t,c.ii.) 

Kd  to  stolen  horses,  n  purchaser 
|>Ci^  in  a  horse  whii.li  has  been 
t  it  be  bought  in  a  fair  or  mar- 
Icordiug  to  the  directions  of  Ihe 
t.  7.  and  31  Eliz.  c.  12. ;  by 
nsclvd,  that  the  horse  shall  be 
■  )f  such  fair  or 
_'i_'lher,  between 
iiu  •wiiscl^  ill  tlic  [iiiblic 
aolet,  and  not  iu  any 
nl.I..  Hnd  nlV'rwards 
iiid  the  vendee 
tiiir  or  inurkct; 
•nj  be  due,  and  if  not. 
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one  penny  to  tlie  book-keeper,  who  shall 
enter  down  the  price,  colour,  and  marks  of 
the  horse,  with  the  names,  additiuu.«,  and 
aboite  of  the  vendor  and  vendee,  the  abode 
of  the  former  being  prof)crly  attested.  But 
in  case  any  one  of  these  points  be  not  ob- 
served, such  sale  is  utterly  void,  and  the 
owner  shall  not  lose  his  property,  but  at 
any  distance  of  time  may  seize  or  bring  an 
action  for  his  horse  wherever  he  happ<'ns  to 
find  liim.     (Blucluione,  yoL'u.  p.  421.) 

BUZZAllD.  (Falco  BiUco.)  The  buz- 
zard is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  larger 
kind  of  hawks  which  inhabit  the  woo<iLil 
districts  of  this  country,  preying  upon  sniidl 
quadruiHjds,  birds,  and  even  reptiles.  There 
arc  several  kinds  of  buzzards,  the  priu- 
cipol  of  whicli  are  the  common  buzzanl 
(callcl  provinciidly  the  puttock),  the  rough- 
legged  buzzard,  and  the  honey  buzzanl. 
Tbe  leiigtii  of  the  common  buzzard  is  21 
inches,  breadth  50,  weight  32  oz.  Bill 
Uuiflh;  cere,  irides,  and  feet,  yellow.  I'lu- 
mage  above,  deep  brown ;  below,  greyish 
brown.  Breeds  in  trees ;  eggs  two  or  three, 
size  of  those  of  a  hen,  white,  with  nisty  spots 
at  large  end.  ITie  rough-legged  buzzard 
iu  colour  resembles  the  common  ^luzzard, 
nor  does  it  greatly  difl'er  in  size,  but  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  from  it  by  its  feathere<l 
leggings,  which  reoch  nearly  to  the  toes. 
Eggs  four,  clouded  with  red  ;  fecnls  on  gUrea 
and  frogs.  The  honey  liuzziu-il  derives  its 
veniaculiu'  name  from  feeding  on  the  lai-voi 
of  bees  and  wa.'sps.  Its  lengtli  is  23  inches, 
breadth  52;  weight  31  ounces.  Bill,  cere, 
gape,  and  claws,  black ;  irides  and  feet, 
yellow.  Eggs  jpn-y,  with  obscure  spots.  See 
11abri£B8  and  IIawks.  (Blaine  »  Enn/c.  of 
Bund  Sjxirtt,  p.  680. ;  Yarrelft  Brit.  BinU, 
vol.  i.  pp.  76—85.) 

BYRE.  A  term  made  use  of  in  some 
[ilaces  to  siftnify  "  cow-house.  It  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  in  Scotland ;  and  tlicy  ore 
dillerentlv  denomiiuited,  according  to  the 
uses  to  w)iich  they  are  applied  :  thus,  there 
are  feeding-byres,  turnip-byres,  &c. 

BYSLINS.  A  provincial  wonl  signify  in 
tbe  first  milk  of  a  new-calved  cow. 
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CABALLARI.\.  An  ancient  tenure  of 
lancl,  by  which  it  was  iieeesiiury  to  furnish  a 
horseman  witli  siiilablo  eipiipagu.  Cor  the  use 
of  the  lord  in  time  of  war,  and  on  other  oc- 
caaionii. 

C^UJBAGE.  (Fr.eaiw;  probably  from 
eab,  old  Fr.  for  head,  top,  or  extremity.  Itol. 
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tabuccio;  Dutch,  htibuys.  "But  tJ»e  fonii  of 
the  cabbage,  resembling  n  head,  shows  caput 
to  be  the  original." — TodtTa  Johuxon.  Lat. 
branaica;  from  Trpatrix'i,  a  garden  herb;  or 
j)erh»p8  from  brachia,  from  its  numerous 
sprouts.)  A  biennial  genua  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  a  hu"ge  nmnber  of  sjweies 
and  innumerable  varieties.  Many  are  e.\- 
lensivcly  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  several  kinds  are  also  grown  by 
I  he  farmer  for  the  purpo-ie  of  feeding  his 
(•ttttle  and  i-heep.  t)iir  field  and  garden 
cabbages,  with  their  varieties,havc originated 
from  tic  linutka  oUracea,  or  culinary  cab- 
base,  an  indigenous  sort  of  colewort  growing 
pnncipally  on  cliffs  near  the  sea-const.  It 
IS  found  abundantly  at  Dover.  {Smith's 
Etiglisti  Flora,  vol.  lii.  p.  220.)  The  cab- 
bage, says  Mr.  Amos  {Comm.  to  Board 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  iv.  p.  178.),  is  a  most 
invalitalile  jihint,  very  pro<luctive,  ai'ces- 
nible  at  all  times,  and  is  on  infallible 
pufiplv  for  shceii-feeding  during  the  spring 
nioiitlis,  especially  for  ewes  in  huiib.  Beasts 
and  .^heep  are  all  exceedingly  fond  of  cab- 
bages. It  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
the  farmer  to  lie  informed  that  among  all 
the  plnnt.s  of  the  natural  order  to  which  the 
cabbage  belongs,  not  one  perhajM  is  possessed 
<if  any  really  deleterious  property.  .(Vniong 
nearly  one  thousan<l  i^pectes  (as  fJr.  Lindlcy 
observer),  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  all  arc  liarmless,  and  many  highly 
usefid.  The  innumerable  varieties  arise 
from  difference  of  soil  and  cultivation; 
and  as  all  the  cabbage  tribe  form  hybrids, 
new  varieties  are  continually  jjroduced. 
This  is  eflected  by  the  bec.v  when  <lil- 
ferent  sorts  are  in  llower.  Hence,  only  one 
variety  should  be  in  tlower  at  the  same  time 
in  any  ganlen  or  field,  when  we  wish  to  keep 
the  sort  unadulterated,  particularly  if  some 
sorts  have  expandtnl  leaves,  and  others  close 
heiuLs.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  excellent 
small  miniature  cobbagc,  which  grows  on 
the  stem  of  the  Brussels  sprout,  cim  Iw  kept 
in  ]R>rfeclion.  The  ditferent  sorts  of  catibage 
most  prire<l  for  the  garden  are  chiefly  di- 
videil  mto  the  close-hearting  and  the  spread- 
ing. Of  the  6r«t,  the  York  and  the  savoys 
are  the  most  common;  of  the  latter,  the 
coleworts  and  Scotch  kale.  (Pemiy  Cyclo. 
vol.  vi.  p.  92.)  Of  the  genus  Brattira,  or 
cabbage,  the  species  chiefly  interesting  to 
the  fanner,  and  the  objecta  of  cultivation, 
are,  1 .  Common  turnip  (B.  Itapa)  ;  2.  Wild 
navew  (7i.  ciim/trgtrii)  ;  3.  Ua|ie  or  cole  (B. 
Nafmit);  4.  Korly  cole  (B.praroj);  5.  Cab- 
bage (B.  olrracrti).  These  spei-ies  may  be 
cultiviii'il  ii.Milv  in  the  same  manner,  but 
they  11,  riinnll  fusiform  r(K>ts  when 

thfljr  III.  .i,d  fur  tlieir  leaves,  or  for 

Uieir  »c»jiU,  wluch  yield  oiU ;  or  they  may 
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produce  large  esculent  roots  wlien  I 
cultivated   chiefly  for  their  roo<a.  I 
Elem.  of  Prac.  Agric.  p.  290.)  The  4 
kinds  of  cabbogc  in  cultivation  mi 
Professor  Low  (p.  307.),  be  aTTmiiec4 
ferent  classes,  according  to  then*  I 
osiiect  and   more  popular  charaoMI 
lliose   which   bear   their  leaves  ej 
without   their   being   formed  into  \ 
Some  of  these  have  crisped  IeaT«>^ 
a  cla-ss  of  hardy  jiolherba  every  ^ 
miliar  in  the  culture  of  the  gardeoj 
have  smoolhish  leaves,  with  lonj; 
stems.     These  comprehend  the 
most  productive  of  all   the  c«bl 
Jersey  cole,  the  thousand-headi 
and   others.      2.  Those   whose 
formed  into  a  large  head.  Th<^«e  cc«n|i 
the  larger  cabbages  cultivated  in  tk 
The  savoys  of  our  gardens  (tre  allU 
class.     3.  Those  whose  roots  hecna 
form,  OS  the  hohl-rabr.     4.  Thoie  il 
the  stem  divides,  and  forms  a  curymU 
as  in  the  caulilluwer  and  brocooli. 

The  cabbages  of  the  first  cbl 
crisped  leaves,  frequently  termed  gM 
very  hardy.  They  are  culfivitad 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  i 
Europe  ;  but  in  others  they  are  di 
garded  as  pothcrb.s,  and  c 
garden.  The  branched  kinds 
leaves  are  the  most  productive 
same  time  they  demand  a  good 
vourable  climate.  Their  leavM 
off  as  they  arc  required  for  use; 
are  constantly  suiiplied  by  fresh 
plants  yield  a  succession  of  funigD 
a  great  part  of  the  season,  and 
growing  for  several  years. 

There  are  different  vari( 
larger  cabbages,  which  are  mors 
hied  in  the  places  where  they  are  ci 
The  thou.«and-heade<l  cabbage, 
titet,  is  remarked  as  poneMinf  • 
number  of  shoots  ;  the  oow  < 
rean  cole  or  tree  cabbage,  as 
to  one  stem,  and  producing 
flowers ;  the  ilersey  cole,  as  bcinp 
its  growtli,  and  iiroducing  reUow 
In  the  NetbcrlAnds,  and  the  C^aMHl 
where  the  cultivation  of  these  bImI 
iinilerstotK],  they  are  sown  in  beds  b 
and  planted  out  in  sncoemen  M 
vember  till  February.  .'■ 
of  April   the  farmers  he^  I 

sown,  to  strip  off  their  unrti-r  ifiive 
They  give  iheiu  tu  their  cowi,  " 
and  other  fit<K'k,  cutting  tlif 
and  mixing  them  with  l>i 
rinaceous  sub8l*nces.     Du...., 
they  continue  this  prooeai  of  i 
the  leaves,  the  plant  in  tlu:  mca 
to  the  height  or  several  feek  (< 


nivesj 
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lii  jiUnt  requires  a  good  soil  and 

jiiun;,  and  is  rej;araed  as  a  itrvat 

of  the  Mjil.     It  perhapii  yiolds  a 

pcdjon  of  nutriment  within  the 

dI  tlun  any  other  forage  plant. 

ireniiMd  that  it  is  not  well  fitted 

cdtiTitioii,  and  in  this  country 

v—"'  ".  '"•ivourable  situational, 

I  ami  Ireland,  ami 

,  .--aids  where  it  is  now 

tcliB  (continue*  Professor  Low) 

tiiiM-  in  which  the  root  becomes 

Till.'  iirinci|)al  variety  is  the  kohl- 

lurjili;  liimip  cabbage  (Brasrim 

IT.  mJii-nipa).'    This    plimt    is 

io  Upnnanr   and  the  north  of 

h  u  v«liittl  09  a  resource  for  cat- 

in,  While  it  produces  a  root  like 

U  u  the  uuie  time  sends  forth. 

no;  laves  like  a  cabbage.    It  is 

laray.  but  keep*  better  in  store 

fait  of  the  cabiMige  kind.  It  may 

^td  111  the  same  manner  as  the 

I")  ji-Dnw  turnips ;  but  the  ex- 

jtn  hue  been  made  with  it  in 

k*d  to  the  inference  that  it  is 

iW  turnips  for  the  purjiose 

Up  ribtiafie*  of  the  la.st-nieu- 

caulidower  and  the  bnx:- 

limited  to  the  (;arden. 

cabbage  which  are  best 

oops  and  the  supiwrt  of  cat- 

I  or  larwe  Scotdi,  the  ox- 

heod,  tie  red-veine<i,  and 

which   commonly   produce 

tllOtbi.,  and  not  unfrvijucntly 

•M*  of  30  lbs.  weight.     The 

*k(r  names,  however,  ore  fre- 

W  vhcre  there  is  no  real  dis- 

tt  productive  of  these  are 

and  American ;  but  the 

Scotch  stand  the  winter  best. 

known  by  their  larce  leaves, 

tt  wivances  collapse  and 
I.  The  large  field  cab- 
le which  are  generally  consi- 
bcM  raited  to  farm  culture, 
•ibre  those  most  commonly 
Ae  species  known  as  the  su^or- 
■id  so  called  from  its  pointe<l 
rarely  exceeding  from  5  Id 
br  in  many  cases  found  more 
1h2  grown  on  laml  of 
ij  U:ui  the  other  kiniLs  ; 

p  i^iii-i Million,  more  solid  and 
the  inferiority  of  its  weight 
Mt  deeree  made  up  by  tlic 
Me  aUowin"  of  the  lilants 
tORther  (Brit,  llutb.  vol. 
•  Abrent  kinds,  therefore, 
_   field  cabbage,  what- 
icoenre,  b  that  which  is 
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Ixisl  suited  for  common  field  culture.  This 
I>lunt  impoverishes  the  soil  very  uiucli.  In 
collecting  the  produce  for  consuiii|iii(iu,  the 
plant.s  (says  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair)  jliruild  be 
drawn  up  by  the  roots,  and  not  merely  cut 
over,  as  is  often  practised  to  the  detri'iuent 
of  the  soil.  The  dilVerent  varieties  above 
cuuincratc<l  afford  al>oul  equal  quoniilies  of 
nutritive  matter.  Tlie  nutritive  matter  of 
the  cabbage  is  wholly  soluble  in  water;  that 
of  the  {ralato  only  partially  so,  for  a  gn-at 
pro|iortion  of  the  potato  c'onaisu  of  Ktarch. 
According  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  experiments — 

70C0  gn.  or  I  lb.  u(  the  dmra-head  at>- 

bage  <  B.  oieracfa  copitata )  conUini 

Rarly  York  cabbaM  {B.oler.,  var.) 

WotMim  perranta)  luil«  (0.  oUr, 

fimbriata  prrmnxi)     ... 

<irfi»n  curlM  kal«  (B.  oUr.  viridn) 

^—  Purple  borecole,  or  kale  ( //.  o/gr. 

iactm'atat        •        • 
bulb  of  tumlp-rooted  rabtnge  (B. 

Jtapn,  var.)       -        •  -       - 

'-~—  l.eam  or  topa  of  djuo 

And  upon  an  analysis  of  the  resptictiya] 
average  nutritive  cjualities  of  each  species 
of  rout,  cabbages  were  generally  found  tu- 
pcrior  to  common  turnips,  in  theproportinti 
of  1074  *"  *'^'  ""•'  inferior  to  hwedes  in 
that  of  107^  to  1 10.  Carrots  are  more  nu- 
tritive than  cabbages,  in  the  proportion  of 
187  to  107^.  (Hurt.  Gram.  Woli.  p.  407-8.) 
It  is,  however,  the  opinitm  of  an  cxihti- 
enced  farmer  (Mr.  Brown  of  Markle),  that 
the  culture  of  cabbage,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  greater  consumption  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  superior  nature  of  the  requisite 
soil,  docs  not  auord  advantages  to  be  com- 

f>are<l  with  the  scourge  it  occasions  to  the 
and.     (Brit.  Hwsb.  vol.  ii.  p.  258.) 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  raise  sin^e 
cabbages  that  weigh  40  lbs. ;  calculating 
the  roots  upon  an  acre  to  average  eacii 
20  lbs.,  and  one  to  be  planted  on  every 
square  vard,  the  pro<luce  woiJd  yield  4.3 
ttms :  although  it  frequently  averagi-s  30 
tons,  few  cro[)S,  except  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  would  reach  to  that 
extent.  Cabbages  ore  greatly  esteemed  by 
those  farmers  who  have  land  capable  of 
growing  them,  from  their  forming  a  sub- 
stitute for  tumifis  during  frosty  weather, 
and  also  affording  on  admirable  change  of 
food  for  cattle,  by  whom  they  ore  niut-n  re- 
lished; and  they  are  also  founil  (o  be  very 
nutritious  for  stall  feeding,  or  for  the  dairy, 
when  use<l  with  the  addition  of  sound  hay. 
Hogs  prefer  them  to  turnips,  and  they  are 
excellent  for  rearing  culvrs  ami  toothless 
crones.  An  acre  of  good  cabbages  is  there- 
fore considered  by  many  as  worth  two  of  tur- 
nips, and  is  certainly  ecjual  to  one  and  a  half. 
Wobum  jierennial  hale  is  a  valuable  va- 
riety of  the  open-growing  cabbage,  wldch 
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has  been  recently  introduced,  and  appears 
far  superior  in  amount  of  produce  to  cither 
the  green,  purple,  or  borecole,  and  require* 
less  manure.  It  haa  also  thii;  advantage, 
that  it  continues  liiphly  productive  for  many 
Tears,  without  further  trouble  or  expense. 
Fropagated  by  planting,  in  beginning  of 
Apnl,  cuttings  taken  from  the  stems  and 
branches  of  old  plants.  The  seed  is  apt  to 
protluce  spurious  plants.  For  tile  table  it 
18  not  inferior  to  the  best  kinds  of  greens, 
or  kale ;  and  for  tlie  farm  and  cottage 
garden  its  highly  productive  powers,  and 
cheapness  of  culture,  promise  to  render 
this  plant  higlily  valuable.  Its  perennial 
habit  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yearly 
accidents  of  weather,  bad  seed,  and  de|)re- 
dations  of  insects,  to  which  all  other  va- 
rieties sown  annually  are  subject.  (Tran*. 
Jlort.  Soc.  Limd.  vol.  v.  art.  40.) 

The  turnip- riMited,  or  bulb-stalked  cab- 
Ixwe  (.B-  lAeracca,  var.),  is  distinguished  by 
its  urregularly-bhaped  root,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  stalk  in  the  upper  ]>art,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  round  flcsny  h«id  at  the  end  of 
the  stem,  on  which  the  leaves  are  produced. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germanv,  and  was  first 
introduced  from  thence  by  Sir  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt,  under  the  name  of  Kohl-rabe. 
{DceandiiUe,  in  Tratu.  Jlort  Soe.  voL  v. 
art.  1 .)  The  produce  is  neariy  the  same  as 
that  of  Swedish  turnips,  and  the  soil  that  suits 
the  one  is  eijuully  go^Kl  for  the  other.  Two 
]>ound.i  of  tlie  seed  will  produce  a  sui&ciency 
of  pliints  for  one  acre :  64  drs.  of  the  bulb 
of  kohl-rabe  afford  105  gni.  of  nutritive 
matter.     (Hort.  Gram.  H'oi.  p.  411.) 

The  tumip-root«Kl  cabbage  is  a  hybrid 
production  between  the  cabbage  and  tur- 
nip, which  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  ; 
and  the  various  kinds  which  have  become 
disseminated  throughout  Europe  arc  so 
eonfu!H?d  in  nomenclature,  that  it  has  be- 
come dilficult  to  slate  their  properties  with 
any  great  degree  of  precision,  or  to  draw 
any  certain  inferences  to  guide  us  in  their 
use.     (Brit.  Uu$b.  vol.  u.  p.  259.) 

These  >pecie*  of  braanca  are  but  little 
cultivated,  and  at  most  a  verr  amidl  quan- 
tify of  each  is  in  re<|ue8t.  The  bulbs,  for 
which  they  are  cultivated,  must  have  their 
thick  outer  skin  removed,  and  in  other 
respects  treated  as  turnips  in  preparing 
them  for  use.  Of  the  turnip  cabbage, 
which  is  so  named  on  account  ol  tbc  round 
fleihy  protulK-rani-c  that  is  formol  at  the 
iipjier  end  of  the  stem,  there  are  four  varie- 
ties :  —  1.  \M>itc  turnip  cabbage ;  2.  Purple 
turnip  cabbage ;  8.  Fnnged  turnip  cabbage ; 
4.  Dwarf  early  turnip  cabbage. 

Of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  which  ii 
distinguished  from  the  above  oy  its  root 
having  the  protuberance  near  the  origin  of 
27J 
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the  stem,  tliere  are  two  i  

and  the  red.  (TVoiu.  Hort.  8t 
vol.  V.  p.  18 — 24.)  They  are  pr 
by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  faroMli 
drills  at  monthly  intervals  in  saaU 
ties,  from  the  commencement  of  Aj 
the  cnil  of  June,  llie  best  mode  : 
thin,  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half  a| 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  where  a 
plants  being  thinned  to  a  similar 
apart ;  or,  if  sown  broadc4ist,  to  all 
to  remain  in  tbc  seed-bed  untfl  cf  i 
size  to  be  removed  into  rows  at  ni 
tanccs  for  production,  rather  tliaii> 
practice  of  some  gardeners,  to  t) 
them,  when  an  hen  or  two  in  beigl 
shady  border  in  rows  three  incbea  t\ 
way,  to  be  tbcnce  removed  oa  aboi 

Water  must  be  given  every  njgl 
removal  until  the  plants  are  l^ 
blished ;  and  aAerwards  in  dry  wa 
casionally,  as  may  appear  neoeaMT] 

Earth  may  be  drawn  up  to  IIm 
the  turnip  cabbage  as  to  other  n 
brassica  ;  but  the  bulb  of  the  turw 
must  not  be  covered  with  the  moul 

For  directions  to  obtwn   seed, 
BaoccoLt,  TuBKip,  &c.     (G.  W.  Jt 

The  red  cabbage  differs  from  the 
cabbage  in  nothing  but  its  coloor,  l 
pnrpliah  or  brownish  red.  The  vaii 
three  in  number ;  the  large,  the  dl 
the  Aberdeen  red.  It  is  chiettf 
pickling,  and  the  dwarf  red  ia  eonal 
best  sort.  Cultivated  precMclT  ■ 
the  white  cabbage.  The  CMNHj 
nearly  s6  extensively  cultiTalM 
coontrr  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  M  nl 
valuable  food  for  live  stock,  rani 
plant,  and  is  come-at-able  in  aQ  1 
but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to  fil 
spaces  on  the  ridges  where  the  Sw 
common  tumi{>s  have  missed  plMl 
parts  of  cabbage  contain  78  partt  \ 
tivc  matters.  (Brit.  Hutb.fm.  ii.; 
Agr.  Lib. ;  Sinclairi  Hort.  Gram 
Low's  El.  A(p: ;  Com.  Board  < 
vol.  iv. ;  Quart.  J.  Agr.,  ToL  viL  p. 

The  cauliflower  is  considered  ll 
to  be  digested  of  all  the  varioua  ■ 
cabbage.  It  u  not  destitute  a 
in  a  medicinal  way;  a  dececCaM 
cabbage  being  nipposed  capable  of  I 
acrimonious  numoun  in  soiiie  dia 
the  breast,  and  also  in  boaneaaat.  ( 
Dom.  Encyc.)  A  cabbage  loaf  f. 
any  tteshy  part  acts  in  ketpfaif 
blister ;  but  it  should  be  f»niMlll|yi 
as  it  speedilr  beoome*  tjusiiyL  1 
bruised  and  Doiled  ia  vood  ia  ^mM 

Garden  Cabbaga.— For  lite  loci 
soil  should  be  moist,  mouldy,  i     ' 
but  for  fiiul  productioo  it  i* 


«yey  loam,  though  very 
<oui  bv;tvy,  a«  tlii-y  (Miglil  in 
e  and  mouldy.  Sucb  crupa  lu 
taod  the  winter  may  have  a 
Itmetit  allotted  to  them;  the 
cular,  requires  this,  though  it 
I  as  for  the  other  cro]>s  with- 
lent :  an  extreme  of  richnesw 
r  all  the  crops  to  be  avoided. 
is  advantagcouiily  du^  two 
pd  should  be  well  pulverized 
in.  Stable  manure  Is  usually 
ttspanag  the  i^und  for  this 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Queensferry, 
I  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
ittlnr  atti.'ntioo  to  tAe  rultiva- 
i,  recommends  the  following 
t  preference  for  that  ve^e- 
are  justified  in  eoncludmi' 
d  be  eqmally  beneficial  to  ail 
tiea.  The  manure  collected 
e  roads  used  alone  causes  the 
rtrong,  but  with  small  heads, 
road-ralcings,  sea-weed,  and 
Ifcttcr.  A  manuring  of  the 
pB  which  they  were  intended 
I  with  sea-weed  in  autumn, 
^■gb,  repeatjng  the  applica- 
^  sod  pointing  the  ground 
t  produced  the  finest  heads  he 
[Vitt  the  compost  of  all  others 
fea  ibem  is  one  composed  of 
If  old  ditches,  tree  leaves,  and 
tdUit.  Uort.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  265 .) 
bust  in  every  instance  be  free 
^gh  fi>r  the  summer  crops 
to  have  them  shiuleU 
I  (tin.  They  m\ist  never, 
'  the  drip  of  trees,  or  in 
liona ;  for  in  such  they,  and 
{ya,  are  most  subject  to  be  in- 
tterpiUan,  and  to  grow  weak 
[  In  (Jantin?  cabbage,  it 
^ed  whether  the  roots  of  the 
ttcd  or  clubboi,  as  such  should 
f  the  excrescence  entirely  re- 

pos  rarieties  of  the  cabl>ago, 
W.  JoklMOn,  may  be  divliic<l 
■Wi,  ■>  most  appropriate  for 
tnnal  number  of  pirriwls  of  the 
'  oe  here  rcmarkc<.l,  that,  for 

f,  few  should  be  planted  of  the 
M  they  aoQo  cabbage,  harden, 
thu  oootrarr,  the  large  York, 
It  are  mentioned  in  the  middle 
not  far  behind  the  others  in 
Ing,  oerer  become  hard,  und 
[hi  •  state  fit  for  the  uble. 
propi. — Early  dwarf;  York  ; 
lonr-loof;  early  Unttersea; 
I;  £Mt  Ham. 
i  Crep0.  —  Large  early  York. 


Largo  sugar-loaf  Early  Battersea;  early 
iiiiiKTial ;  these  mentioned  again  as  being 
vulualile  for  successionol  cro|>s  also.  I'en- 
ton :  this  is  valuable  in  late  summer,  when 
other  varieties  are  strongly  taste<I.  An- 
twerp. Russian :  to  have  this  in  r»erfcoti<m, 
the  seed  must  be  had  from  abroad,  as  i(  soon 
degenerates  in  this  country.  Early  London 
hoDow.  Alusk  is  excellent  at  any  iH.'riixl, 
but  is  apt  to  jjcrish  in  frofity  weather. 

I-^or  Autiuiitt^  i(V.  —  Large  hollow  sugar- 
loaf;  large  oblong  hoUow;  long-sided  Tiul- 
low,  ami  any  of  the  preceding ;  red  Dutih 
for  pickling. 

'Ihe  cabbage  b  propagatol  by  see<l,  the 
sowing  of  which  commences  with  tliu  yeiu\ 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  on  a  warm 
border,  or  under  a  frame,  a  small  ]iortion 
of  the  early  and  red  cabbages  may  be  sown, 
to  come  first  in  succession  after  tliuse  which 
were  sown  in  the  August  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  sowing  may  be  repeated  utter  in- 
tervals of  a  month  during  February,  und 
until  the  close  of  July  of  the  second  or 
larger  class,  and  from  Alay  to  July  of  the 
third  class  of  varieties.  In  August  n  full 
and  lust  crop  must  be  sown  of  the  fmt  iliii'S, 
as  well  as  of  the  second,  both  to  plant  out 
in  Octoljer,  November,  and  December,  as 
to  reniiiin  in  the  seed-beds  for  final  removal 
in  the  February  and  two  succocding  moulhs 
of  the  nc.\t  year  :  this  sowing  is  best  jht- 
foniied  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
tlie  month ;  ii  sown  earlier,  they  are  apt  to 
run  in  the  spring ;  and  if  latt.T,  will  not  ut- 
tniu  hullicient  strength  tosunivetlic  winter. 
Uy  tliesc  various  sowings,  which,  of  couivc, 
must  be  smull  ones  for  a  private  fninity.  a 
constant  supjily  is  tilTordt'd  throughout  the 
year.  The  seed  is insertcil  broadia.'St  rather 
thin,  and  raked  in  evenly  about  u  (juarli-r 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  bed  is  advautagenufly 
shaded  with  mats,  and  occiusionally  wateri'd 
until  the  plants  are  well  alwve  grouiiil ;  jittd 
the  waterings  may  afterwards  lie  bi-ru'liciallv 
repeated  two  or  three  limes  a  wetk  untd 
they  are  ready  for  removal,  if  dry  Fiot 
weathw  continues.  The  seedlings  arising 
from  these  various  sowings,  when  of  abuiit 
a  month's  growth,  or  when  they  have  got 
four  or  five  leaves  an  inch  or  so  in  bremlth, 
are,  by  those  who  are  axlvocates  for  tmns- 
plunting,  pricked  out  in  rows  four  or  five 
inches  asunder  each  way ;  they  must  be 
shaded  and  watered  until  completolv  esta- 
blished :  those  of  the  August  sowing  thot  arc 
pricked  out  lire  to  remain  until  the  next 
spring,  and  those  which  are  letl  in  the  seed- 
bed are  cioployed  for  planting  in  October 
and  two  following  months. 

When  of  six  or  eight  weeks'  growth,  they 

are  of  sufficient  size  for  pknting,  which  they 

arc  to  be  in  rows  from  one  and  ahaUVo  V.'wo 
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(Mill  11  Uiilf  feet  asunder  each  way ;  the 
Bmuiler  early  kindii  being  [ilunted  tlie  cluKest, 
ITie  red  cobbnee,  the  principaJ  plantiitioii 
of  which   should   he   made   in    JIarcli  for 

1>iekliuj;  in  September,  in  heuefited  by 
laying  the  distance*  enlarged  to  tliree  feet. 
They  uiiut  be  well  watered  nt  the  time  of 
removal,  and  fre<juently  uftcnvanls,  until 
fully  established,  in  pr{>iM)rti(in  as  dry 
weather  occurs.  Tliey  must  be  frequently 
hoed  to  keep  under  the  woeils,  as  iicrlinpa 
no  plant  is  more  injured  by  thorn  than  the 
cabbage  ;  and  as  soon  as  tteir  growth  per- 
mits it,  the  earth  should  be  drawn  r^iund  the 
Items  of  the  ]itunt^.  To  promote  the  cab- 
baging of  the  plants,  when  requinite,  it  is 
useful  to  draw  the  leaves  together  with  a 
shred  of  bast-mat,  which  forwards  it  about 
a  fortnight.  If  any  plants  advance  to  wed 
wliibit  very  young,  tlie  deficiencies  should  be 
iuimediately  lille<i  up.  The  stera.s  of  the 
Bunitnei-  and  autumn  crojjs,  if  left  after 
the  main  head  has  lieen  cut,  will  produce 
nuinerou.s  sprouts  during  those  seasons,  and 
continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  winter. 
l'\>r  tlie  production  of  seed  in  October, 
which  is  the  preferable  season,  and  from 
thence  until  the  close  of  February,  some  of 
tlic  finest  and  best  cabbace  plantu  must  be 
selected  ;  or  in  default  of  these,  though  not 
by  any  means  to  be  recommended,  such  of 
their  stalks  as  have  the  strongest  sprouts. 
They  must  have  the  large  outer  leaves  re- 
moved, and  tlien  be  inserted  up  to  their 
heads,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder  each  way. 
£ach  variety  must  be  planted  as  far  from 
any  other  as  jjossible,  as  indeed  from  every 
other  species  of  brassica ;  and  this  precaution 
applies  e<(uallY  to  those  which  will  be  sub- 
setjuently  dwelt  upon.  ITie  red  cabbage 
especially  must  be  kept  distinct.  Some 
plania  of  the  early  varieties  should  be 
planted  in  sheltered  situations,  as  in  severe 
winters  they  arc  apt  to  run  prematurely. 

Jerome  Seedling: — The  first  sowing  of  the 
year  in  a  hotbod  must  be  tarefully  attended 
to.  The  heat  muat  never  exceed  .03°,  nor 
sink  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  beneath 
50",  which  is  the  most  favourable  mini- 
mum ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  weak 
and  tender,  or  checketl  and  stunted.  Air 
should  be  admitted  freely  in  tlic  day,  and 
tJie  glasses  covered,  as  necessity  re<]uire8,  at 
night  with  matting  ;  the  other  offices  of  cul- 
tivation are  the  same  as  for  plants  raised  in 
the  open  ground. 

CoUworU, — One  of  the  Latin  names  for 
cabbage  is  raulin,  and  fVom  this  is  derivc<l 
calc  or  cole  aud  colcwort,  Coleworts  now 
merelv  signify  cabbages  cut  young,  or  pre- 
viously 10  their  hearts  becoming  firm,  the 
genuine  cotcwort  or  Dorsetshire  cale  being 
ncaily  extinct.    The  varieties  of  cabbage 


principally  employed  for  the 
worts  ore  the  large  York  and  fiiga 
they  aflbrd  the  sweetest ;  but  the  et 
and  East  Ham  are  also  etnjJoyed,  ai 
casioiiallv  the  Battersea,  imperial,  j 
and  early  London  hollow.  Wh 
coleworts  are  in  request,  the  great  t 
varieties  should  never  be  employed 

Sowings  may  be  performed  di 
middle  of  June  and  July,  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  fi 
planting  in  August,  September, 
tobfr,  for  a  continual  supply  in  & 
untU  the  close  of  March.  A  foot 
be  made  the  first  week  in  August, 
cccding  the  others  in  spring;  hi 
sufficient  extent,  these  various  pi 
may  be  made  from  the  aeod-bed 
cabbage  cnijis  made  at  these  «eT«sni 
OS  direi^ted  under  that  head;  u  ' 
object  in  growing  coleworts  is  d 
sui)ply  of  greens  sooner  than  can  b4 
from  the  plantations  of  cabbagea  I 
form  hearts. 

The  observations  upon  tranndai 
the  directions  for  cultivating  caoba| 
without  any  mcKlificatioi^  to  colewi 
the  <!istance  at  which  the  plants  U 
is  much  less :  if  the  rows  are  ■  ft 
and  the  plants  seven  or  eight  iacfa 
from  each  other,  an  abundant  aM 
lowed.  As  mentioned  fur  cabal 
heading  is  greatly  forwarded  by  ill 
being  drawn  together  so  as  to  en 
centre.  Tliey  may  be  cut  when  tl 
are  five  or  six  iuchcs  in  br 
preferable  mode  of  taking 
up  or  cut  every  other  one  : 
are  t>eiieGcial  to  the  remoinir 
some,  especially  of  the  August 
may  be  left,  if  required,  tor  i 

Colewort,  or  Dorset«hire  kail^ 
nearly  suiK?rsedcd  by  the  new  cat 
modern  times.  The  wild  colewoctf 
ditches  and  moist  places. 

Sucuy.  {Brassica  oUr 
The  savoy,  which  is  one  of  I 
chief  of  our  vegetable  sup 
the  winter,  derives  its  name 
being  an  intro<luctiou  from 
Europe;  with  which  it  beM«  ^ 
name,  or,  otherwise,  a  a  cormp( 
the  French  savmtrtr.  All  its  vuil 
be  denominated  hardy,  being  WUtA 
dered  more  sweet  and  t«Ddv| 
though  not  all  eniiKlly  ca|i«bli>ar« 
ing  the  rigour  of  winter.  There 
varieties  of  savoy,  —  the  yellov,  l| 
and  the  green ;  and  of  eadi  ct  tkl 
are  llkewi.se  two  gub-vnr-— •—  A 
and  the  oval-headed,  the  i 
most  permanent.  Each  . . 
described  by  Mr.  Morgan, 


sow  TI^STLE-LEA^^;D. 


E.«f  NortL  Minims.     Like  the 

r  this  tribe,  it  b  propagated 

_  It  sowing  to  take  place  at 

Pebruary,  tne  plants  of  which 
b  fur  pridcing  out  in  April,  if  that 
H  aiioptcil,  and  for  final  planting  at 
Hr  Alay  for  lue  in  early  autiiuin  ; 
ofc  rrpcated  about  the  middle  of 
llie  pUnt5  to  be  pricked  out  in  May 
fag  in  June,  to  supply  the  table  in 
^Ed  early  winter  ;  loistly,  the  main 
Wi  be  sown  in  April  and  early  May, 
oat  and  plant  after  similar  intervals 
in  winter  and  spring.  The 
'cast  thinly,  and  raked  in 
other  s|)ecies  of  Brasstca. 
fit  for  pricking  out  when 
m  four  or  five  leaves  about  an  inch 
111 ;  tliey  must  be  si^l  three  or  four 
m—^'^  each  way,  beins  both  here 
Ik^Mad-bed  kept  well  cleare<l  of 
^^^K  finally  removed,  the  plants 
l^^npa  should  be  set  out  two  feet 
id  vaj  from  one  another ;  but  the 
;  crops  are  better  at  two  feet 
Both  before  and  after 
they  should  be  watered 
wIt.  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry ; 
•  applicaition  to  be  continued  until 
Mt  ««  weJl  establishecL  The  only 
plBt  re<iuircd  is  the  keeping  them 
■  vcodt  by  frequent  brosd-hoeing 
I  canfa  drawn  up  two  or  three  times 
^Ur  stems.  For  the  production  of 
idt  jdants  must  be  selected  of  the 
Tanetiea  as  ore  most  true  to  their 
lar  characteristics,  and  aa  are  not  the 
ma.  These,  in  open  weather,  from 
November  to  the  close  of  February, 
ier>  however,  the  better,  may  be  taken 
fc>  little  injury  as  possible  to  the 
B  the  large  under  leaves  being  ru- 
liaated  entirely  up  to  the  head  in 
to  feet  and  a  half  each  way,  each  va- 
I  Cu*  from  the  other  as  possible.  They 
in  Uay  or  June^  and  ripen  their  seed 
f  ami  August.  {O.  W.  Johuon'a 
I  Garden.) 

ALIA, SOW  THISTLE-LEAVED. 
ia  mmchifolia.)  An  annnal,  native  of 
Mt  Indies.  It  grows  a  foot  high, 
kv  ao  orange  red-coloured  flower  in 
nopagate  from  seed  sown  in  March, 
Mhcd  under  glow;  pot  each  ulant, 
m  ihein  out  during  summer.    Water 

rrUS.  (t'ochuspenonj*.)  Thisbeau- 
Muhmt  (wminial  plant  is  a  native  of 
Uek  It  lores  a  mixture  of  light  soil 
■k  mhhish  to  blofrm  its  flowers  well, 
M  tllj  Ifge,  and  of  a  magnificent 
Mr.  Xbe  cactus  requires  a  dry  soil, 
<n  it  sbovU  only  be  slightly  watered 


CALAMINT. 

while  in  flower.  It  blooms  in  June.  It  will 
thrive  very  well  in  a  warm  room  witli  a  south- 
em  a-spect,  otherwbe  it  requires  a  frame. 
Bruising  the  end  of  each  fleshy  leaf  forces 
it  into  flower.  Propagate  from  cuttings. 
AVhen  each  cutting  has  been  laid  by  a  day 
or  two  till  the  cut  end  has  driinl,  stick  it 
in  a  pot  of  mould  to  strike.  The  strikes 
flower  the  tliird  year. 

CADDOW.  A  name  given  to  the  jack- 
daw in  some  of  the  northern  counties. 

CADE.  A  provincial  term  for  a  cag,  cask, 
or  barrel.  A  cade  of  herrings  is  a  cask  con- 
taining five  hundred. 

CAI)E-LAMB.  a  young  lamb  brought 
up  in  the  house  wholly  by  the  hand. 

CADIS,  or  PHRVG'ANE/E,  are  flies 
commonly  employed  by  the  angler ;  the  chief 
of  which  Ls  the  P.grandis,  or  stone-fly  of  the 
angler,  which  he  employs  both  for  trout  and 
grayling.  They  come  from  an  aquatic  larva 
called  a Cflrf-cose.   {Blaine  t  Diet.  r>.  1007.) 

C.VDiL\.  A  term  applied  to  tne  smallest 
of  the  jiigs  which  a  sow  Las  at  one  furrowing, 
and  which  is  commonly  much  less  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

CAG,  or  KEG.  A  vessel  of  the  barrel 
kind,  containing  four  or  five  gallons. 

CAHYS.  A  dry-measure  of  com,  cm- 
ployed  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  our  bushel. 

CAIKN.  O^''-''*'' com.)  Ahetipof  stones. 

CAKE.     See  Oat  Cakk  and  1£ape  Cake. 

CALAMINT,  COMMON.  ( Thjmns 
C'alamintha,  Smith.)  This  is  a  wild  plant, 
growing  in  our  hedges  and  dry  places,  flower- 
ing from  June  till  autumn.  It  is  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  ;  has  roundish  dark  green  leaves, 
and  whitish  flowers  standing  in  whorls  or 
tittle  clusters  surrounding  the  stalks,  which 
are  s(|uare  and  very  much  bninclied.  Ca- 
lamint  should  be  gathere<l  and  dried  just  as 
it  is  coming  into  flower.  This  herb  is  gi-owu 
in  almost  every  garden ;  it  ia  strong- 
scented,  and  of  on  agreeable  odour.  Coles 
says  it  ju-esorves  meat  from  taint. 

Pennyroyal  Caluniint  (Mentha  Pulepium, 
Eng.Ftor.  vol.  iii.  p.  87.)  is  n  medicinal  herb, 
and  should  be  planted  in  every  herbalist's 
garden.     It  grows  a  foot  high,  with  firm 
stalks,  small  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour, 
and  hair)-,  and  .small  while  purplish  tyowers. 
The  pennyroyal  caluminl  is  more  erect  than 
its  elder  sister,  and  h:ia  a  stronger  but  less 
pleasant  smell.     It  must  be  drieil  with  care, 
and  given  in  infusion.     It  is  n  popular  re- 
medy for  hysterics,  iind  in  deficiency  of  the 
periodical  cliange  in  iVnuUes  ;  but  llie  plant 
and  its  infusion   is  rarely  orderc-d  by  pro- 
fessional men.      A  water  arising   from  the 
distillation  of  the  plant,  to  j)ro<-ure  its  vola- 
tile oil,  is  used  o.s  u  vehicle  for  more  im- 
portant  drugs;    and   the   oil  dropped   oa, 
T  3 
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CALANDRE. 

sugar  and  rubbed  up  with  water  as  an  oleo- 
Rncclmruin,  i.«  sometimes  employeil  as  a  car- 
iiiiuutive  and  an  antispasmiutic,  in  dusi's  of 
two  to  five  drops.  Tliere  is,  lUso,  un  olH- 
cinul  spirit  of  pennyroyal,  wUieb  la  used  for 
the  sume  purposes  as  tlie  oil. 

CALANDKE.  A  name  given  by  French 
writers  to  an  in.soct  of  the  Scartibiau  or 
beetle  trilM.',  which  frequently  does  great 
injury  in  granaries.  It  has  two  antcnuic  or 
horns,  formed  of  a  great  number  of  round 
joints,  and  covered  with  a  soft  and  short 
ilown ;  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head 
there  is  thrust  out  a  trunk,  which  is  so 
formed  at  the  end  that  the  creature  easily 
miifces  way  with  it  through  the  coat  or  skin 
tliut  covers  the  grain,  and  gets  at  the  meal 
or  tiirina  on  which  it  feeds ;  the  inside  of 
the  gniin  is  also  the  place  where  tlie  feiiuile 
depiisit-^  her  eggs. 

CALANDKINIA,  LARGE-FLOWER- 
ED. (Ciilniulrinia  gramiijiora.)  A  beau- 
tiful succulent  plant,  native  <if  Chili,  delight- 
ing in  a  warm  sheltered  situation  in  summer, 
but  must  be  taken  under  cover  in  winter. 
A  large  (lOt  is  the  best  thing  for  it,  as  it  is 
portable.  It«  large  bright  purple  flowers 
Keep  bluuming  many  weeks  in  succession, 
from  the  summit  of  its  curious  brunches. 
It  must  be  watered  very  cautiously,  as  it 
luves  a.  dry  soil.  Propagate  by  cuttings,  or 
from  sc<*d. 

CALCjVREOUS  soils  (from  the 
Latin  mir),  a;^3  soils  which  contain  carbo- 
nate of  lime  (chalk  or  limestone)  in  such  a 
]>rop<irtion  as  to  give  it  a  determinate  cha- 
racter. Calcareous  sand  is  merely  chalk  or 
limestone  divided  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 
sand.  This  variety  abounds  on  the  ."ea- 
shore  in  some  parts  of  the  east  of  England, 
and  is  eniployc<l  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall to  a  very  large  extent  as  a  manure, 
esi>ceially  alxnit  Padstow  Harbour,  from 
which  bay  many  thousand  tons  arc  iinnuiilly 
carteil  by  the  Cornish  fanners,  which  they 
take  free  of  toll,  under  a  grant  from  Uii-liiinl 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  ami  another  of  the  45th 
oflienry  III.,  a.  D.  1261.  (Johnxmi  on  Fer- 
tiU/iert,  11.17.)  See  Cuxi.K ;  Eakths,  their 
U»e»  bi  Vrneliition ;  and  Soiu. 

CALCEOLARIA,  CRENATE- 
LEAVED.  (Calceoiaria  creimti/lora.)  An 
herbaceous  plant,  native  of  Chili,  with  rich 
dark  grecji  foliage.  It  shouhl  V>e  brought  up 
in  |M>ts  in  a  shady  situation,  and  kept  under 
cover  in  winter.  Propagated  V>y  seed,  ami  by 
diviiling  the  crown  of  the  root.  Calceolaria 
diJfuMu  is  half  hardy,  doing  well  in  open 
lMirdor»,  and  flowering  from  .luly  to  Oc- 
tober. It  must  be  pottcil,  and  kept  covered 
in  winter.  VaUvnUiria  1  {erhrrtiniui  is  a 
branehing  plant  in  constant  flower,  but  re- 
quirM  nrotMtion  in  winter.  It  produoe*  two 
278 


CALVES'  SNOUT. 

'  <T0p8  of  blonoms.    Increaaed  \tj  i 

I  There  are  many  varieiiea  of  oJceolarias. 
CALCOEXiJIS,  HENRY.     A  priof  i 
the  lienedictine  Order.     His  love  ol  rin 
and  literature  induced  him  to   traicl  ia 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  solely  to  eu 
an  intercourse  with  the  leameil.     He  a 
a  Synoptis  Herbaria^  and  translated 

'  ladius,  Z>«  i?«  Rustica,  into  the  Ga(li<-,i 
Jl.d.  1493. 

CALENDAR.     (LuL  calendarium.) 

,  the  respective  months. 

CALF,   DISEASES  OF.      (Sax. 
cair;  Dutch  half.)   Sec  Cattuk.   Thai 
common  diseases  of  calves  ore  — 

I       1 .  Navel  lU. — ^Tbe  bert  treaUncnt  fa  ( 
dangerous  disease  is,  1st,  to 
or  three  doses  (each  about  a  win 
of  cikstor  oil  (liqjieed  oil  does  just  as  y 
is  much  cheaper) ;  and,  2dly,  cordii " 
may  be   made  of  2   drachms  of 
seeds  "i  do.  of  coriander-seeds,  2  do.  | 
dered  gentian ;  bruise  the  seeds,  and  i 
them  in  beer  or  gruel  for  a  quarter  <f| 
hour ;  give  these  once  or  twicv  a  dsy. 

1  2.  Comtipation  of  tie  BoweU. — For  1 
doses  of  cast4ir  oil  (or  linseod  oil),  at  i 
3  01.,  are  the  best  remeily. 

I       3.  Diarrhaa,  or  Scouring. — The 
may  reli/  on  the  following   niixtnre. 
him  keep  it  always  by  him;  it  will  dn| 
all  sucking  animals  :  — 

Prepared  chalk         -  -  4  ou 

Canella  bark,  jxiwdered  •   1      — 

Laudanum  -  -  -  1      — 

Water  -  -  -  1  pat 

Give  two   or  three    table    spoonhK  ' 
cording  to  the   size  of  the  animal 
three  times  a  day. 

4.  Hoote,  or  Catarrh.  —  Good 
bleeding,  and  then  a  dose  of  Epaam  i 
with  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  in  IL   (I 
OH  Cattif,  557.) 

CALKEIiS.  A  name  given  to  tlM  | 
minent  or  elevated  part  of  the  ext 
of  the  shoes  of  horses,  which  are  fiirgcd  I 
and  turned  downwards  for  the 
preventing  their  slipping.  It  is  i 
written  nuJuiu  or  catcUnt. 

CALLUN A  VULGARIS.  The  t 
heath  or    ling.     It  aboosda  in. 
(See  Pk.vt  Soils.)  Its  uses  are  < 
in  some  districts  for  litter,  and,  whMI] 
sheep  eat  it.    It  is  also  shelter  far  { 
and  fiHxl  for  bees.    Sec  Lino. 

CALVES'  SNOUT.    Sn 
tirrhiimm  Cymbalaria,  SmiMi  Slar^A 
p.  131.)     This  plant  grows  in  m 
and  also  npon  tiie  goirden   wall, 
in  high  and  airy  situations.     It  is  i 
high.     The  stafks  are  round  and  I 
tolerably  upright.     Tbo  leaves  are 


CALVING  OF  COWS. 


tg,  UoBt  M  tli«lr  ends,  and  of  ■  bluish 
The  Aowen  »rc  red,  large, 
in  looM  tpikea  on  tbu  top  of 
The  root  is  white,  and  ob- 


CAMOMILE. 


LVTJTG  OP  COWS.    The  treatment 

>  cmlrifte  i*  to  keep  the  cow   modc- 

wcU,  neitlwir  loo  fat  nor  too  lean  ;  rp- 

BT  tliat  A&  commonly  has  the  double 

•f  giring   milk    and   nourishinir   the 

dry  ker  some  weeks  before  calring ; 

bowels  be  kept  moderately  open ; 

ia  s  warm  ahellered  place,  or  bouse 

rednee  her  food;  do  not  dis- 

V  vben  in  labour,  but  be  ready  to 

w  in  oa*e  of  need ;  let  her  have  warm 

■raid  oold  drinks.     A  pint  of  sound 

ale  in  a  little  gruel  is  an  excellent 

1  drink.  , 

M.     A  prorincial  term  for  a  mound 

4e  earth. 

HELLIA  JAPONICA.  A  beautiful 
nan greeoboase shrub;  but  if  carefully 
lad  to  it  will  blow  in  the  open  air.  It 
flingle,do<ible,and  semi-duuble  flowers, 
ftiaaij  ami  March  ;  and  they  are  red, 
».Mmii  r<il«nin  d  and variou.s other ti nts. 
A  it  aBder  a  south  wall,  in  good  rich 
tan  manld  mixed  with  sand ;  and  shelter 
■iagannter  with  mats,  or  keep  it  in  a 
a  !■(.  It  cannot  endure  the  oroiling 
■Jaffna  Propagate  by  cuttings,  layers, 
i  and  water  the  plants  plentit\illy 


AHLBT.  (Tr.  camelot;  Ital.  ciambe- 
;  Sftm.  emmloU ;  from  the  Gr.  icofi  i|Xurij.) 
itfor  doth  tsuu\c  of  wool,  hilk,  and  some- 
•  at  hair  combined,  esjMx-ially  that  of 
I  aad  ^■"*'^*  The  real  oriental  camlet 
ria  from  that  of  the  Angola  goat.  No 
Hto  are  ma<le  in  Eurojic  of  goat's  hair 
ft,  yrance.  Hi:>lUn<i,  Flunders,  ami  Kng- 
mm  Ac  chief  places  where  this  roonu- 
■t  ii  earrivd  on.  The  best  are  made 
aghad,  and  iImm  of  Bmssels  stand  next 

ra.  It  baa  been  oceaaioiudly  written 
tui  camMtL 
UDIOCK.  fSax.)  The  name  of  a 
lUferthgaraUe,  especially  rbalky  soils, 
w^j  known  by  the  name  of  re«t-biuTow. 
Xarr-Haaaow. 
"  )MILF^  CHAMOMILE,  COM- 
^SWEET.  {AnthemianMlis.  From 
account  of  its  abundance  of 
luxuriance  of  growth.  Fr.  ea- 
Lal.  dtamamiUn.)  A  hiirdy  {xir- 
open  gravelly  jiustures 
_  from  June  to  Sep- 
aad  well  fcamm  for  its  use  in  me- 
Cattle  do  not  appear  to  touch  any 
gf  Ab  dtaaC  Most  of  what  is  brought 
laLanaoo  market  is  rultivated  about 
Aam,  in  Sorrc^.  Every  part  of  the  plapt 
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is  intensely  bitter,  and  gratefully  i       ,. 

especially  the  llowers,  whose  stomachic  and 
tonic  powers  are  justly  celebrated.  (JSng. 
Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.)  In  gardens  there 
are  two  varieties, —  the  common  single  and 
the  double-dowering.  Tliey  require  a  poor 
dry  soil,  otherwise  they  grow  very  luxuriant, 
and  become  not  only  less  capable  of  with- 
standing severe  winters,  but  also  less  power- 
ful in  their  medii'inul  qualities.  They  will 
grow  in  any  situation  almost,  but  the  more 
ojien  the  better.  They  arc  generally  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots,  and  by  offjiof.'i, 
which  may  be  planted  from  the  close  of  Fe- 
bruary until  the  end  of  May ;  the  earlier, 
however,  it  is  performed  the  better  :  this  is 
the  most  favourable  season,  but  it  may  be 
practised  in  the  autumn.  They  are  al.so 
raised  from  seed,  the  proper  time  of  sowing 
which  is  in  any  of  the  early  spring  months  ; 
but  as  the  former  mode  is  so  easily  practised 
an<l  with  much  less  trouble,  it  is  generally 
pursued  ;  though  it  is  advisable  after  a  lapse 
of  several  years  to  raise  fresh  plimtji,  the  old 
ones  often  declining  in  prtxluction  after  such 
lafise  of  time.  Being  shrubbv,  with  ex- 
tending lateral  Viranches,  they  should  not  be 
planted  nearer  to  each  other  than  eighteen 
mches,  as  that  also  gives  an  opfKirtnnity  to 
employ  the  hoe.  Water  must  l>e  given  mo- 
derately at  the  time  of  planting,  if  dry 
weather,  otherwise  it  i.n  not  at  all  required. 
If  nii.sed  from  seed,  they  retjuire  no  lurther 
cultivation  than  to  be  kept  free  of  weeds  in 
the  seed-be<l  ;  and  when  three  or  four 
inches  high,  to  be  thinned  to  about  six 
inches  apart ;  after  which,  they  may  remain 
thus  until  the  following  sj)ring,  then  be 
thinned  and  remain,  or  be  removed  to  the 
above-mentioned  distance  apart.  A  very 
small  IkhI  will  supply  the  largest  fumily.  In 
July  the  flowers  are  generally  in  pertittion 
for  gathering ;  the  period  for  performing  it, 
however,  must  be  governed  by  the  aspect  of 
the  flowers  themselves,  as  the  l>est  time  is 
when  they  are  just  opened.  Piuniculnrcaru 
must  be  tjikcn  to  dry  them  thorouglxly  before 
they  arc  stored ;  otherwise  they  will  not  keep. 
If  seed  is  required,  the  only  attention  neces- 
sary is  to  leave  some  of  the  first  ojKMiing 
flowers  ungathered ;  the  seed  will  ripni 
early  in  September,  when  the  plant  may  l>o 
cut,  and  the  seed  dricl,  and  rubl«.'d  out. 
(6r.  W.  Johnsons  Kitchen  Garden.) 

Camomile  flowers,  fresh  or  dried,  ore  Ionic. 
They  contain  roltitile  oil.  Oilier  extmclire, 
Umnic  arid,  and  piperiiia,  a  resinoid  which 
was  discoveroil  in  them  hy  Dr.  A.  T.  lliom- 
Bon,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
volatile  oil,  exijluins  their  jwwer  of  curing 

res.      The  leaves  and  flowers  dried   are 
.  ano<lyne   applie<l   to   the  bowels  out- 
wardly in  fomentations.     Camomile  tea  it 
T  4 
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titrong  promotes  vomiting.  Tlie  flowera  of 
r.imoiiiile  distilleil  yiel<l  a  fine  litue  oil,  like 
tliiit  from  yarrow,  which  bwonics  vellow  b_v 
time.  It  is  used  for  cramps.  Sec.  Tte  double 
flowers  have  not  the  sanie  virtue  which  the 
single  ones  possess.  The  infuiiion  >»  a  useful 
momachic  in  weakened  states  of  the  stomach, 
and  a.-(  a  general  tonic.  The  strong  warm  in- 
fusion is  a  useful  emetic  iu  low  stjites  of  the 
hubit,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  other 
eiiietie^.  Combined  with  any  a-ilringent, 
camomile  is  an  nntiperiodicand  cures  ague. 

Snulli  (Etiffl.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  457.)  enu- 
merates four  other  species.  ITie  sea  ca- 
momile {A.  maritima)  \  annual,  met  with  an 
the  sea-coast,  but  rare ;  flowers  smell  like 
tansy,  the  leaves  like  mugwort.  Corn  ca- 
momile (A.  arperuit)  ;  annual  or  biennial,  iu 
oultivaleil  fields,  as  well  as  wa-stc  ground, 
chiefly  on  a  griivelly  soil.  The  herbage  has 
little  or  no  etuell,  but  the  flowers  ore  plea- 
santly si'entetl.  The  slinking  mayweed,  or 
camomile  (.4.  Cntula)  ;  nn  annual,  found  in 
the  same  situations  as  the  lust.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  is  fetid  and  acrid,  blistering  the 
skin  when  much  Imudled,  which  Dr.  Hooker 
justly  attributes  to  the  minute  resinous  dots 
spriukled  over  its  surface.  And  the  ox-eye 
canmmile  (-4.  tincloria),  found  sometimes 
in  stony  mountainous  places,  growing  on  a 
bushy  stem  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
flowers  aflbnl  u  fine  yellow  dye,  liir  which, 
LinnKus  says,  tliev  are  much  used  iu  Sweden. 
There  are  several  hand-iome  exotic  species 
nearly  akin  to  this. 

CAMOMILE,  WILD,  or  FEVER  FEW. 
(Matricaria  ChamumiUti.)  Found  in  culti- 
vated and  waste  grouml,  on  dunghills,  and 
by  road  sides ;  very  common  about  Lon- 
don. Root  annual,  rather  large  and  woody  ; 
flowering  from  May  till  August ;  stem  a  ft>ot 
high ;  flowers  numerous,  ab<mt  the  size  of 
the  common  sweet  camomile,  and  with 
some  portion  of  the  same  sceut,  of  which 
the  herbage,  though  faintly,  partakes.  The 
Ijjeatest  part  of  the  oil  of  chamomile  found 
tn  the  shops  is  procure<l  from  tliis  plant. 

CAMP.  Provincially,  a  board  of  pota- 
toes, turnips,  &c. 

CAMPANULA,  THE  PYRAMID. 
(Campanula  pyramidalit.)  A  perenniiU  of 
great  beauty;  native  of  Saviiy ;  it  does  not 
like  manure,  but  thrives  well  in  sim|>Ie  mould. 
It  bliiws  its  pyramiil  of  sky-blue  flowers  in 
July  and  Augiist,  and  is  propagated  l>y 
seeil,  and  byparting  the  root ;  it  suits  any 
situation.  Tlic  seed  should  Vie  sown  in 
spring,  and  covered  with  u  hand-glass : 
transplant  the  seeillings  into  a  nursery  bed, 
to  remain  till  the  following  s]>ring ;  tlien 
tiUnt  out.  They  rise  four  or  five  feet  in 
Juiight,  iM»d  lire  very  ornamental.  There 
«re  many  varieties  of  campanula,  such  u 
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the  purple  dwarf,  great -flower  ^ 
pauula  Afeilium  (Ctmtgrbury  beU 
some  biennial,  native  of  Germaay,  I 
well  in  any  soil.  It  blows  it«  pe 
bell-looking  flowers  abundantly  in  J 
July ;  they  lu-e  white,  and  al»o  1 
colour.  Cut  oS'the  flowers  aa  thej 
and  others  will  arise;  weaker,  < 
continuing  later  in  flower.  See  < 
Bei.ls. 
CAifPION.  See  CATCH-n.T, 
CAMPION,  CORN.  See  Cocsi 
CAMPION,  ROSE.  (Agrotlem* 
nariti.)  A  plant  originally  froa 
growing  one  or  two  feet  high,  which  1 
bright  red  flower  from  June  to  Sep 
it  is  hardy,  but  loves  a  warm  d 
Propngute  by  seed  sown  as  soon  ■•  il 
and  [tUuited  out  the  following  8pria| 
varieties  which  blow  white  and 
flowers. 

CANADA  ONION.    Sec  Ojiioi 
CANAUV-GEASS,  CATS  TAJ 
Cat's  T*il.  i 

CANARY-GRASS,  manured.  <| 
canarieiuit.)  Is  cultivated  in  ■  few 
the  sou  th  of  England,  and  chiefly  in 
of  Thanet.  The  plant  (says  I*ro£. 
easily  raised,  but  it  is  of  little  MM 
importance ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  i 
islands  ''Ut  i.'*  found  fre<iuently  wild 
tivated  and  wast4;  ground,  and  ha*  n 
become  naturalised.  From  Mr.  al 
ex]>eriments,  it  aptiears,  that  at  the 
flowering,  the  produce  of  this  graat  f 
from  a  rich  clayev  loam,  on  a  tenacio 
soil,  was  £4,450 lbs;  which  yielded 
produce  17,696  lbs.  4oz.,  nutritive 
1,876  lbs.  2oz.  The  herbage  i*  bl 
nutritive,  and  the  plant  cannot  he 
mended  for  cultivation,  but  for  it 
only,  which  are  principally  in  ilemaal 
neighlKiurhixxl  of  large  towns,  M  i 
small  singing  birds,  particularly  e 
whence  it  derives  jti  name.  Tbe  | 
is  generally  from  3  to  5  quartcn  so  M 
the  actual  price  is  from  40«.  to  43tjk 
The  straw  or  haulm  if  a  most  exccUci* 
for  horses.  (Ilort.  Gram,  M'ut. 
Lou!»  El.  Prac.  Ag.  p.  266. ;  - 
ii.  p.  3-29.) 

ITie  reed  caitarr-grsss  (Pk, 
Smith' »    Engl,    jflora,    Tol. 
very    common    in    ditches, 
margins  of  rivers.     At  tlie  time  of 
ing,  the  pr<Hluce  from  a  blackj 
incumbent  on  clay  waa,  — 
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Green  produce  per  acre 

Dry  produce  —  

Nutritive  matter    —  -    1,T| 

Ou  a  Strong  tuiuicioiu  (Jay,  tJMj 
W^  — 


>U4  (day,  dMJ 


;eb,  in  cattle. 


r  per  acre 


lb*.       oz. 

-  94,031     O 

-  17,015     8 

-  2,126   15 

h  appeui  to  be  much  more 

a  tenacious  dur  soil  than  on 

Joam;  the  ntperior  nutritive 

k^i|  gnuB  possesses  recom- 

^^Bo  the  notice  of  occupiers 

^Ke  folisgc  cannot  be  con- 

!v  when  compttre<l  with  other 

k   afford  a   pirvxluco   equal   in 

y  straw  is  a  much  coartcr  l'oo<l 

made  from  this  gnuu,  and  tlie 

f  be  met  by  reducing  this  hiiy 

e  striped  reed  canary-prass  has 

found  in  a  wild  state ;  it  is  cul- 

|ndens  for  the  lieautr  of  its 

■  : — the  common  wihf  variety 
Sstisguishing  feature^  it  ^ows 

right  than  the  striped-leaved 
not  appear  to  be  euten  by 
Brfi  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  ft 
km»  about  the  first  and  second 
ij,  uid  ripens  about  the  middle 
'{Ilorl.  Gnmi.  HoA.  p.  359.) 
X  Df  CA'rrLE.  (Lat. ;  Sax. 
[A  Timlent  swelline  or  sore, 
eye,  or  a  perfect  tnange  of  its 
•in  a  fleshy  half-decomp>osed 
^llcerates  and  wastes  away, 
us  growths  spring  that 
is  n  disease  of  occa- 
in  cuttle.  The  remedy 
Bpitioa  of  the  eye,  if  it  were 
*bile  to  attempt  it.  {Lib,  of 
C«»d,,  p.  293.) 

See  Candttitt. 
eandeUi ;   Sax.  csnbcl ; 
Wfc;  Welsh,  ooniry//.) 
!er  of  tallow,  wax,  or  sper- 
|*Jdt  of  which  is  commonly  of 
eotton  spun  and  twisted 
IS    were    subject    for    a 
pmoil  to  an  excise  duty  of  3^. 

■  thij  was   repealed    m    1831. 
oagbt  to  be  maile  with 

ip  and  ox  tallow  ;  core 
id  amy  mixture  of  hog's 
occasions  a  thick,  blaoic  smoke, 
til  a  disagreeable  t^melL,  and  nhio 
tndle  to  run. 

cr,  if  far  from  any  town,  may 
m  candles.  The  cotton  for 
»kk»  it  sold,  ready  prepared, 
lien  it  is  intended  to  be  used 
s  nrtain  number  of  pieces  of  it 
ttli  are  to  be  cut.,  and  stripped 
kmd  to  remore  any  knots  or 
'T'-n-r  are  next  to  be  olTue*! 
1  about  9  t'uct  lung,  leaving 
m  Dctween  each  wick.  The 
to  be  (lipped  into  a  vetael. 


large  enoiigli,  and  filled  with  fluid  tallow ; 
and  this  is  to  be  rejwated  three  times  for 
the  first  layer  or  coat.  They  are  then  to  be 
suspended  in  a  rack  over  the  vessel  to  drain 
and  solidify ;  aAer  which  they  are  to  be 
dipnc-d  twice,  and  again  hung  up  to  drain  ; 
and  so  on,  successively,  until  they  acquire 
the  desired  degree  of  thickness. 

Candles  ought  never  to  be  used  until 
several  weeks  have  elapsed  after  they  are 
niiule  ;  otherwise  they  ore  apt  to  gutter  and 
run.  (M'CuUoch't  'Cum.  Die. ;  Willich't 
I)om.  Encyc) 

CANULE-BEBRY  MYRTLE.  {My- 
rica  Gale.)  A  hardy  shrub,  native  of 
Brit^iin,  which  grows  to  four  feet  high,  and 
bears  asnuJI  red  blossom  in  May  and  June. 
It  loves  heath  mould,  and  is  propagated  by 
seed,  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  The  Ameri- 
can candle-lierry  myrtle  (Afyrica  cfrifrra) 
blows  in  May,  and  is  a  native  of  JS'ortli 
America.  Propagated  by  suckers  or  seed. 
It  grows  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 

CANDOCK.     See  White  Wateb  Ln-r. 

CANDYTLFT,  BITrER.  {IberU 
amaru.)  In  chalky  fields,  but  rare.  Stem  her- 
baceous, or  in  some  degree  shrubby  ;  whole 
plant  smooth,  of  a  nauseous  bitter  ttavour. 
It  displays  oblong  clusters  of  handsome 
brilliant  white  tlowers,  whii'h  have  procured 
for  it  a  place  uiiiong  hardv  annuals  iu  some 
gardens.  (Smith's  Eng.  Plor.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 8 1 .) 

CANDYTUFT,  PURPLE.  {Iherisum- 
bellala.)  An  annual,  native  of  the  south  of 
EurofM!,  growing  a  foot  high,  blowing  hand- 
some purple  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Pro- 
pagated from  seed.    It  thrives  in  any  soil. 

C.VNE.  A  j>rovinciiil  term  used  to  sig- 
nify a  hollow  pliu'c,  whore  water  stands. 
It  also  implies  a  wo<h!  of  alder,  or  other 
aquatic  trees,  in  a  moist  Iwiggy  situation. 

CANINE  MADNESS.  See  llYOKoruo- 

BIA. 

CANKER,  or  ULCER.  (Lat.  caiJifr; 
Sax.  caocciir,  or  cimcpc.)  In  (he  vegetable 
creation,  a  disease  to  which  our  apple,  jwor, 
elm,  and  other  trees  lu-e  subject. 

"  This  discaiie,"  suvs  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson, 
"  is  accompanieil  hy  (lifferent  symptoms,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  the  tree  which  it 
infects.  In  some  of  those  whose  true  sap 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid, 
as  in  the  genus  Pynu,  it  is  rarely  lu'comjia- 
nied  by  any  dis<'hHrge.  To  this  dry  form  of 
the  disease,  it  woulil  t>e  well  to  <-oidinc  the 
term  canker,  and  to  give  it  the  scientifiu 
name  of  Ganeritna  tiera.  In  other  trees, 
whose  sap  is  characterized  by  abounding  in 
astringent  or  nmcilaginous  constltucuts,  it  is 
usually  attended  by  a  sanious  discharge.  In 
such  mstauccs,  it  might  be  strictly  desig- 
nated uicer,  or  Ganf^ama  tunioui.  This 
disease  has  a  considerable  resemblance  tA 
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the  tendency  to  ossification,  wliich  appeiirs 
in  aged  uiiinalii,  amine  from  their  mnrkt.>(l 
appetency  to  secrete  the  culoarcous  saline 
eiiinpoumls  tliat  cliiefly  constitute  their 
skeletons.  The  conseijuence  is  an  enlarfie- 
ment  of  the  joints,  and  ossification  of  the 
circulatinj?  vessels,  and  other  j)arts ;  phe- 
nomena very  analogous  to  those  attending 
the  cankering  of  trees.  As  in  nnimal.t, 
this  tendency  is  general  throujihout  tlieir 
system;  but,  as  is  observi-d  bv  Mr.  Knifrht, 
'like  the  mortifications  in  the  limbs  of  elderly 
]x>(ij)U',"  it  m:iy  be  determined,  as  to  its  point 
iif  uttaok,  by  the  irritability  of  that  part  of 
the  system.  This  disease  coiiimences  with 
an  oidargemcnt  of  the  vessels  of  the  biu-k  of 
ft  branch,  or  of  the  stem.  This  swelling  in- 
variably attends  the  disease  when  it  attai'ks 
the  apple  tree.  In  the  pear,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  Ics.i,  yet  is  always  present.  In  the 
elm  and  oak  sometimes  no  swelling  occurs, 
and  in  the  peach  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any ;  1  have  never  obser\'ed  the  dis- 
ease in  the  cherry  tree,  nor  any  of  the  pine 
tribe.  Tlie  swelling  is  BfH>u  coinmuni- 
cateil  to  the  wihhI  ;  which,  if  laid  open  to 
view,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  the  removal 
nf  the  bark,  exhibits  no  marks  of  disease 
beyond  the  mere  unnatural  enlargement. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  leu  in  number 
in  proportion  to  the  advanced  age  of  the 
tree,  and  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  vegetating,  the  swelling  is 
greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  alburnum 
hiLS  become  extensively  deatl :  the  super- 
incuuibent  hark  cracks,  rises  in  discoloure<i 
scalM,  anil  decays  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  wood  beneath.  If  the  caries  is  upon  a 
moderately  sized  ttrnnch,  the  decay  soon 
completely  encircles  it,  extending  through 
the  whole  alburnum  and  bark.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  being  thus  entirely  pre- 
vented, all  the  parts  above  the  di.<eai)e  of 
ninMa-iity  perish.  In  the  iipp\(i  anil  pear, 
the  diseoHC  'a  accompanied  by  scarcely  any 
discharge ;  but  in  the  elm  this  is  very 
abundant.  The  only  chemists  who  liavc 
examined  these  iuorl)id  products  are  Sir 
H.  Davy  and  A'auquelin  ;  Uie  former's  ob- 
servations being  confined  to  the  fact,  that 
he  often  found  carl>onate  of  lime  on  the 
edges  of  the  canker  in  a]jple  trees.  {Elem. 
o/Agr.  Chemiitry,  2d  edit.  p.  264.) 

Vauqiiclin  has  examined  the  sanies  dis- 
I'harged  from  the  canker  of  an  elm  with 
much  more  precision.  He  found  this  liquor 
nearly  tt,  transparent  as  water,  sometimes 
slightly  colourco,  at  otlier  times  a  blackish- 
brfiwii,  but  always  tiisting  acrid  and  saline. 
Fr<iiii  it  a  »of>  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  is 
dr|ii.ait<nl  upon  the  sides  of  the  ulcer.  The 
bark  over  which  the  transjMirent  sanies 
flow*  attains  ihc  apiKaranix-  of  chnlk,  be- 
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coming  white,  friable,  crystalline, 
and  effervescent  with  acids.  A 
e.thibil.s  the  crystals  in  the  forms 
lK>ids  and  four-sided  prisms :  n 
liquid  is  dark-coloiircd,  the  bark 
blackish,  and  seems  as  if  coat«( 
varnish.  It  sometimes  is  disehargi 
quantities  as  to  hang  fimm  the  I 
stalactites.  The  matter  of  which 
coinpose<t  is  alkaline,  soluble  in  w 
with  acids  effervesces.  The  anaJy 
dark  slimy  matter  shows  it  to 
pnimde<l  of  carbonate  of  potassa  ani 
product  peculiar  to  the  elm.  1 
matter  (lepositcd  round  tbe  eai 
composed  of — 

Vegetable  matter 
Carbonate  of  potaisa    - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 


Vanquelin  calculateil,  froi^l 
nf  this  white  matter  that  was 
the  canker  of  an  elm,  that  AOO  II 
of  its  wood  must  have  been  i 
(Annalemle  Chimie,  torn.  xxt.  p.  9( 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  dischar^ 
injurious  to  the  tree;  but  the  abiw 
chemist  appears  to  have  largely  0 
he  calculate<l  iVom  a  knowleqgit 
amount  of  the  saline  constitocBl 
healthy  sap,  whereas  in  its  disen 
these  arc  much,  and  unnatanJly  ii 
I  once  was  of  opinion  tiiat  ihtl 
does  not  arise  from  a  genent 
state  of  the  tree  ;  but  that  it  if  br 
by  some  bruise  or  injury,  exaap4 
au  unhealthy  sap,  iu  conaeqacM 
unfavourable  soil,  dtostion,  and 
but  more  extensire  and  more 
examinations  convince  me,  tJiai  tk 
is  in  the  system  of  the  tree ;  that  i 
are  \4tiated ;  and  that  disease  will 
to  break  out,  indejicndent  of  any 
injury,  so  long  as  those  juica 
peccant  and  uniJtere<l.  Tliis  M 
will  be  justified,  I  think,  by  the  fl 
facta,  as  well  as  by  those  distribntM 
the  following  obiservations.  llie  | 
nut  strictly  confined  to  any  partienll 
of  the  tree's  age.  I  have  rtpMl 
ticed  it  in  some  of  our  la(«lj  isi 
varieties,  that  have  not  been  grai 
than  five  or  six  years ;  and  •  writ 
Gnrdmrr't  Mttgazne  (toL  t.  p.  S 
that  the  trees  in  his  orchard,  UM 
of  four  years'  growth,  are  ladijr 
with  the  canker.  Although  Toal 
lu^:  liable  to  this  disease,  j«t  oMi 
is  the  period  of  cxiat«ie»  laeat^ 
to  its  attacks.    It  mmt  be  i 
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•  jovag  tree  which 
If  tne  trc«  from  which 
>  taken  a  mn  old  variety,  it  is 
lion  of  an  aged  individual, 
a  few  yean  ejihibit  signs 
owing  to  the  extra 
morv  abundant  sapply  of 
br  the  stock :  but  the 
•don  w3l,  after  the  lape  of 
loally  become  as  decre{>id 
tree.  The  onanimous  ex- 
agrees  in  tesliiyini; 
creature  has  its  umit 
In  plants  it  varies  from  the 
'  a  few  months  to  the  loi^ 

tmaoT  centories:  but  of  al^ 
numbered;  and  thoueh  the 
Ike  the  physician's  skill,  may 
iBward  fnce  of  death,  he  will 
IBeatly  dcUyed.  In  the  lost 
'*  they  ilMnr  every  symptom 
ofganizatioa  in  its  old 
•  eesMtion  of  growtli,  bat  a 
devdopmenta,  a  langtiid 
ihtastil  omns. 
•i  shteady  observed,  attends 
oU  ago  of  some  fruit  trees, 
tt  ipple  is  most  remarkably 
'^I  do  not  mean,"  says  Mr. 
that  there  ever  was  a 
tree  did  not  canker  on 
or  that  highly  cultivated 
more  generally  subject 
tkm  others,  where  the  soil 
iWm;  but  I  assert,  from  my 
sod  observation  within  the 
that  this  disease  becomes 
am  fiital  to  each  variety  as 
Tariety  Ijeynnd  a  certain 
.:  that  all  the  varieties  of 
w>  I  have  found  in  the  cata- 
fe  midiUe  of  the  seventeenth 
o^voductive  of  fruit,  and  in  a 
otT  lad  decar."  (Some  DoubU 
*y  !■''  I  of  Mr.Fortytk'i 
!•  Esq.   1802.) 

'  u..„,,.,ijai!>  particularly  liable 
i,  tre  those  which  have  been 
•  excessively  vifjorous  growth 
years.  I  have  in  my  garden 
ndard  peach,  which  is  now 
I  ywn  old.  The  size  and 
'fas  annual  ihrmts,  until  within 
ter  of  its  existence,  were  un- 
^  It  is  n<nr  (rrie^nusly  aOVt^tcd 
TrcM  injudiriouAlv  pruned,  or 
I  an  ungenial  soil,  are  more 
tacked  than  those  advancing 
J  dmimatanoctc  The  oldest 
n  Um  first  attacked  of  tbiise 
naled.  The  golden  pippin, 
fali^g  Tariety  of  the  spue,  is 
If  awl  seriously  attacked  than 


any  other.  The  soil  has  n  very  considerable 
influence  in  inducing  the  disease.  If  the 
subsoil  is  a  ferruginous  gravel,  or  if  it  is 
not  well  drained,  —  if  the  soil  is  aluminous, 
and  effettive  means  are  not  adopted  to  free 
it  of  superabundant  moisture,  —  the  canker, 
under  any  one  of  these  circumstances,  is 
oliuOKt  certain  to  moke  its  a{^>canuioe  among 
the  trees  they  sustain.  If  an  old  worn-out 
orchard  is  replanted  with  fruit-trees,  the 
canker  is  almost  certuiii  to  ap|K>ar  among 
thcra,  however  young  and  vigorous  tliev 
were  when  first  i>lanted.  How  iuducive  <)f 
this  disca.sc  is  a  wet  retentive  sulisoil,  if  the 
roots  penetrate  it,  appears  from  the  state- 
mentol'Mr.  Watts,  gardener  to  K.  G.  Kussell, 
Esq.  of  Chequer's  Court,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. A  border  beneath  a  south  wall  hud 
a  soil  tliree  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  up- 
(larently  of  the  most  fertile  staple ;  twice 
rc-mado  under  the  direction  ot  the  late 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard,  Hammersmith. 
In  this,  the  trees,  peaches  and  nectarines, 
flonrLsli  for  the  next  three  or  four  years 
after  they  are  planted,  but  then  are  rapidly 
destroved  hy,  tlie  canker  and  gum.  The 
subsoil  is  a  stiff  sour  clay,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  a  brick  earth;  and  the  ilisense  occurs 
as  soon  as  it  is  reached  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  (Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  617. ) 
Mr.  Forsyth  concluded  lliat  the  soQ  is  not 
always  the  source  of  the  duseiisc,  bccuu.'W  it 
universally  and  invariiibly  appears,  at  first, 
in  the  branches,  and  proceeds  tocuce  towards 
the  roots  of  the  tree :  but  this  is  certainly  a 
conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  premises, 
because  the  acridity  of  the  sup,  whatever 
mar  be  its  sourtx^,  would  be  likely  to  injure 
and  corrcKle,  in  the  first  instance,  those  parte 
where  the  vessels  are  the  most  weak  and 
teniler ;  now  these,  past  dispute,  ore  in  the 
branches.  Itloreover,  we  generally  sec  the 
youngest  branches  the  earliest  sutlercrs. 
Pruning  has  a  powerful  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  caiJcer;  I  re- 
member a  standard  russet  apple  tree,  of  not 
more  than  twenty  years'  growth,  with  a 
redundancy  of  ill-arranged  branches,  that 
wo*  excessively  attacked  by  Ihi.i  disease.  I 
had  two  of  its  throe  main  braiicheji  reiiioverl, 
and  the  laterals  of  thai  remiiining  ihiiineil 
carefully  ;  all  the  infected  parts  at  'he  »iimo 
time,  being  removed.  'I  he  result  was  a 
total  cure.  The  branches  were  annually 
regulated,  and  for  six  years  the  disease 
never  reappeared.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  tree  had  to  be  removed,  as  the  ground 
it  8too<l  upon  was  reijuire<l  for  another 
purjiose.  John  Williiims,  Eso.,  of  Pitniaston, 
from  long  experience,  conelu<le»,  that  the 
golden  pippin,  and  otlier  apples,  may  be 
presened  from  this  disease  by  pruning 
away,  every  year,  that  part  of  each  shoot 
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■which  ii  not  perfectly  ripened.  By  pur- 
suing this  method  for  six  years,  he  brought 
a  dwarf  goldeu  pippin  tree  to  be  as  vigorous 
and  free  from  eauker  as  any  new  variety. 
{  Trana.  London  Jiorl.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  art.  64.) 

All  these  facts  unite  in  assuring  us 
that  the  canker  arises  from  the  tree's 
weakness ;  from  a  defificnpy  in  its  vital 
energy,  and  con8e<)uent  inability  to  imbibe 
luid  el.iborate  the  nourishment  uecessory 
to  mistutn  its  frame  in  vigour,  and  mueli 
less  to  supply  the  heidthy  devoloiinieut  of 
new  parla.  It  matters  not  whether  it« 
energy  b  broken  down  by  an  unnatural 
rapidity  of  growth,  by  a  dispro[>ortione(^ 
excess  of  branches  over  the  mass  of  roots, 
by  old  lige,  or  by  the  disorganizulioii  of  roots 
in  an  uiigeniul  eoil ;  they  render  the  tree 
incapable  of  extracting  sutlicient  (luurisli- 
nient  from  the  soil,  coMScipiciilly  incupuble 
of  developing  suilicieut  li>tiuge,  and  tuere- 
fore  unable  to  digest  ami  elaborate  even 
the  s<-anty  sap  that  is  supplied  to  them. 

The  reason  of  the  saj>  becoming  unna- 
turally saline  appears  to  be  that  in  proiKirtion 
as  the  vigour  ot  any  yegetabU  declmes,  it 
loses  the  power  of  selectmg  by  its  roofs  the 
nourishment  congenial  to  its  nature.  M. 
Saussure  found  in  his  experiuicnts  that  the 
r(X)ts  of  plants  growing  m  saline  solutions 
absorbed  the  nuist  of  those  suits  that  were 
injurious  to  them,  evidently  liecausc  the 
declining  plant  lost  the  sensitiveness  and 
energy  necessary  to  select  and  to  reject  j 
thus,  when  plants  of  Polygotmm  Perncaria 
and  of  Bidriui  cannabina  were  grown  in  a 
solution  contuiningmZ/'Aa/en/'oNUi  (Glauber 
salt),  acetate  ofjime,  and  chloruU  of  nodium 
(common  salt),  they  altogetlier  rejected 
the  acetate  of  lime;  but  when  grown  in  a 
solution  o{  tulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of 
lime,  they  imbibed  the  latter  abundantly. 
Now,  sulphate  of  copper  M.  Saussure  found 
to  be  the  most  deleterious  to  the  plants  of 
all  the  salts,  in  a  solution  of  which  he 
plunged  their  rootji.  Supposing  the  }>ortion 
originally  in  solution  to  be  100,  the  pro- 
portions of  each  absorbed  were  as  follows : — 

Pwt<. 

{Chloride  of  sodium    •  •  -     10 

Sulphate  of  sods        -  -  -       6 

Acetate  of  lime  -  -  -       0 

{Sulphate  of  copper    -  -  -    34 

Acetate  of  lime  -  -  -     31 

M.  Saussure  also  found  that  if  the  extre- 
mities of  the  roots  were  removed,  the  plants 
idmiirlx-<i  ail  solutions  indlscriuiinat^-ly. 
(SauMsure't  Ilfeherchea  Cliimiquen  tur  la 
Veftetiition,  260.)  An  ungeniol  soil  woidd 
have  a  debilitating  influence  upon  the  r<x>ls 
iu  a  pniportionutc,  though  less  violent  de- 
gree than  the  sulphate  of  copjier;  and  these, 
(xinsetiuently,  would  absorD  soluble  bodies 
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more  freely,  and  witiiout  thatd 
so  abgolutely  necessary  for  a  b 
ation;'so  the  other  most  ess< 
of  nutrition,  the  leaves  of  t] 
plant,  would  promote  and  u 
disease.  These,  reduced  in 
size,  do  not  properly  elabaratc 
I  have  always  found  that,  iini 
cumstoncea,  these  stunted  orgs 
aqueous  particles  of  the  sap 
dantly,  whilst  their  fxiwer  of 
preutlv  retluced.  The  sap,  tbo 
quantity  and  increased  in  ac 
to  corrode  and  effect  the  vaacu 
the  tree  in  tlic  manner  alreai 
These  facts  afford  us  most  imp 
in  attaining  tlie  ilesirvd  object 
vention  and  cure  of  the  diseai 
luxuriance  threatens  its  intit 
beat  remedy  is  for  the  cultivat 
one  of  the  main  roots  of  the 
him  to  lie  ])articularly  rarefu 
any  fertUe  addition  to  the  soil 
range.  On  the  contrary,  it  w 
the  exuberant  growth  shows 
for  the  soil  to  be  reduced  in  ft 
lulmixture  of  one  less  fertile 
drit\  sand.  If  there  is  an  exces 
the  saw  and  the  pruning  k] 
graduidly  applied.  It  miut  I 
of  weak  vital  powers,  such  t 
pipjiin,  that  will  bear  the  gene 
the  annual  shoots,  as  piirsaedbT 
A  nuw  vigortius  variety  wo* 
in  the  following  year  in 
new  wood. 

Haviu"  completely  heailed 
catdcer  is  generallv  prevale 
thinned  the  branches,  entir 
every  small  one  that  is  in  ( 
gree  diseased,  and  cut  away 
parts  of  the  laroer,  so  as  n< 
single  speck  of  the  decayed  i 
over  the  surface  of  eacli  « 
mixture,  whilst  in  a  melted  si 
i)arts  of  tar  and  rosin,  applying 
immeiliately  af\er  the  amputaU 
performed,  taking  care  to  idi 
day.  I  prefer  this  to  any  OMI 
a  basis  of  cuw-dung  and  oi^A 
latter  is  always  more  or  l^| 
moisture,  and  is  liable  to  injur 
frost,  causing  alternations  of 
dryness  to  the  wound.s,  that  p 
rather  than  tlu-ir  healing,  by  1 
of  new  wood  and  l>arlc.  ' 
olaster  seldom  or  never  .roqv 
Nir.  Forsyth,  the  arcb-advoe* 
plostcTs,  finding  they  prona 
applied  to  the  woumls  of  Ml 
trees,  recommends  this  impc 
cultivation  to  be  portponnd  •< 
Such  a  procrasti     -•--^^^— 


ledbv 


stiaatiaa^^H 


ifer  lie  pruning  till  bleeding  is 
anKOcc.  If  ■  rvainoug  plaator  is 
'  It  exclu<1i4  the  wcL,  nnd  ubriotes 
to  Autamnal  pruning.  Mr. 
cut  of  the  trunks  and 
the  trees,  namelr,  scrajiing 
tD  the  Kalj  dr^  exuviic  of  the 
(dopted  in  every  iDstonce :  he 
tbem  to  be  then  bru:!heil  over 
inid  ccrmjH)und  of  fresh  cow- 
lUiJ  urine.  But  I  very 
of  common  salt :  cacli 
■timulus,  which  is  their 
!nefit,  and  the  latter  is 
destroying  insects,  and 
other,  obstruct  the  per- 
of  the  tree.  ITie  brine  ia 
J  rubbed  in  with  a  scrubbing 
liiiiter'i  brush.  Some  persons  rc- 
d  I  bniiid  wasli,  containing,  as  pro- 
liats,  qoicklime  and  wood 
H  the  disease  arises  from  an 
Mate  of  the  sap,  cannot  but 
{■mi,  tad  aggravate  the  disease, 
ition,  used  as  a  plaster 
when  cankered  matter 
was  — 
tf  ft«sh  cov-dang, 
(f  lime  rubbish, 
.wood  ashes, 
Coely-sifted  sand, 
iobaerred  of  this  quackery 
s  rewarded  with  a 
rtiiat  "  it  afforded  a  much 
was  paid  for  a  discovery 
one."  (G.  W.  Johiuim ; 
of  AgT.  vol.  viii.  p.  470.  :  J. 
«ol.  ii.  p.  379.;  A.  Dnimraond, 
'  i»  Oie  Larch,  ibid.  p.  i'il.) 

•  <4y«.     A  diseased  state  of  the 

•  ears,  which  is  cured  by  the 
ointment,   well   rubbed 

du :  —  MTiitc  vitriol  and  nliim, 
csch,  refluced  to  a  fine  powder, 
vith  4  oz.  of  hog's  lard.  Tliis 
(Doceded  by  a  healing  ointment, 
■Im  oil  S  lbs.,  resin  1  lb.,  melted 
d  1  lb.  of  finely-powdered  caln- 
The  conker  ointniunt  may  be 
■t  if  it  has  no  cfieci,  a  stronger 
vmed  of  1  scruple  nitrate  of 
n  I  oz.  lord,  may  be  applied. 
famery,  p.  352.) 

**    horiut  is  a  separation  of  the 

seatible  part  of  the  foot,  and 

of  fungous  matter  instead  of 

a  {xirtion  of,  or  even  the 

and  frog.    {The  Horse, 

'»eful  Ktuncledge.)     The 

■•    nt  of  canker  con- 

t  caustics  or  sti- 

v  .4. ly  and  as  equably 

and  the  careful  avoidance 


CANTERBURY-BELLS. 

of  all  greasy  applications,  and  all  moisture, 
either  applied  inuuediately  to  the  foot,  or 
suffered  to  jjenelrato  to  it  tlirough  the 
dresiiing.     ( Clatrr's  Farriery,  p.  324.) 

CANKERED.  A  word  sometimes  used 
to  signifv  mildewed  or  blighted. 

C.\NRERS.  a  local  name  in  some  ports 
of  the  country  for  caterpillars. 

CANSH.  A  provincial  word  sometimes 
applie<l  to  a  small  pile  of  faggots. 

CANTER.  (Said  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  Canterbury  gallop,  and  derived  from  the 
pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy  am- 
bling horses. —  TofliTt  Johtuan.)  A  well- 
known  pace  of  the  horse,  which  is  not, 
generally,  a  natural  pace.  When  the  horse 
IS  e.xcited  to  move  hia  statiou  from  one 
place  to  another,  he  perfonus  it  with  a 
velocitr  proportionate  to  the  exciting  cause. 
Thus,  Le  changes  from  the  widk  to  tbc  trot, 
and  from  the  trot  to  the  gidlop,  according 
to  his  inclination.  In  each  of  these  changes 
bo  acquires  an  addition  of  5pce<l ;  but,  as 
the  trot  is  e<jiial  in  speed  to  the  ciinler,  he 
seldom  adopts  the  canter,  but  changes  to 
the  gallop,  when  he  wishes  to  a<;ci'lerate  his 
motion,  llie  horse  is  taught  to  perform 
the  canter  by  shortening  the  giUlop.  The 
canter  is  to  the  giJIop  very  much  what  the 
walk  is  to  the  trot,  though  probably  a  mure 
artificial  puce.  The  exertion  is  much  less, 
the  spring  less  tlistant,  and  the  feet  come  to 
the  ground  in  more  regular  .luccession :  it 
is  a  pace  of  ea.«c,  quite  inconsistent  with 
any  exertion  of  draught.  (Lib.  Use.  Know., 
The  Horse,  p.  413.)  Some  persons,  and 
among  them  Nimrod,  do  not  consider  this 
pace  injurious  to  horses.  "  A  canter,"  he 
obscr\'es,  "  is  much  more  ea-iy,  as  well  as 
safer  to  the  rider,  tliiin  a  trot ;  the  horse 
having  his  haunches  more  under  him  in  the 
canter  than  when  he  trots,  is  thereby  more 
likely  to  recover  himself  in  case  of  making 
a  mistake,  which  the  best  is  sometimes  sub- 
ject to.  Fast  trotting  also  distresses  a  horse 
more  than  cantering,  because,  in  the  one,  he 
is  going  at  the  top  of  his  sjioed,  and  in  the 
other  much  below  it."  (Blaine's  Ency.  of 
Rural  Sports,  p.  -297.) 

CANTERBURY-BELLS.  Throiitwort. 
(Tracheliuia  vuijus.)  This  very  bcuuliful 
flower  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  iotiks 
magnificent,  with  its  large  drooping  bells,  in 
broad  borders  or  shrubberies.  (SeeCAMPA- 
RULA.)  The  wild  plant  grows  by  the  riiad 
side  and  in  pastures.  It  isknown  Viy  its  thick, 
upright,  hairy  stalks  ;  its  dusky  green  leaves, 
standing  upon  long  footstalks,  broad  at  thejr 
base,  narrow  at  their  point,  iudentetl  shar|ily 
at  their  edges,  and  its  large  blue  flowers 
growing  in  clustei-s  often  or  twelve  tflgelher, 
at  the  top  of  each  branch.  The  soil  changes 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.     In  rich  ground. 
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they  arc  deep  and  beautiful  blue ;  in  poor 
aoiu,  ihey  will  become  reddish,  white,  or 
very  pole  blue.  An  iufusioii  of  the  leaves, 
sharpened  with  a  few  drops  of  Bpirit  of 
■vitriol,  and  sweetened  witli  honey,  uiukes 
an  admirable  gargle  for  sore  tlin:>»ts ;  but 
it  is  in  the  iu!i<l,  not  the  herb,  which  is  bene- 
ficial. Tbc  plant  is  by  many  )>eople  known 
by  the  name  of  Throatworl. 

CArEHCALLIE.  (Tetrao  Uro^allm, 
Linn.)  The  wood-grouse.  This  bird  is  also 
known  aa  tlie  cock-of-thc-wood  and  giant- 
grouse,  from  his  great  size  and  gaHunt 
b<:aring.  Its  name  is  also  variously  written 
eapercaly,  cajicrcalzie,  &c.  This  binl  was 
formerly  the  noblest  of  the  British  feathered 
game,  and  tolerably  abundant  in  the  pri- 
meval forests  of  Seollitud  and  of  Ireliind.  lt.i 
great  size  and  beauly,  however,  have  led  to 
Its  gradual  extermination.  Some  attempts 
have  been  recently  made  by  Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton and  other  gentlemen  to  re-introduce 
this  species  of  grouse  by  importing  birds 
from  Sweden,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  succeed  in  again  naturalising  and  pro- 
pagating the  species ;  but  the  bird  is  ex- 
tremely sliy,  and  shuns  the  abode  of  men. 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  has  presented  the  llar- 
quis  of  Breatlalbane  with  as.  many  as 
thirteen  cock  eapercallies  and  twenty-nine 
hens.  Bewick  slates  the  capercallie  to 
be  as  large  as  a  turkey;  viz.  about  'i  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  weight  from  12  to 
13  lira.  Bill  very  strong,  convex,  of  a  horn 
colour.  Over  each  eye,  a  naked  akin  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ;  eyes  hazel ;  generiU 
plumage  black  mixed  with  grey ;  leg*  very 
sUnit,  covered  with  brown  feathers.  Female 
considerably  less  than  the  m.-de,  and  diifers 
grcjitly  in  colour ;  throat  red ;  breast  pale 
oranv'<' ;  \wWy  barred  with  orange  and  black; 
back  and  wings  mottled  with  rcddi.-di  brown; 
tail  ileep  rust  colour.     Eggs  8  to  1 6. 

The  cock  has  a  peculiar  crow,  which  he 
Utters  chiefly  in  the  morning ;  anil  which  is 
■0  loud,  as  to  be  beard  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  (Blaine  i  Enc.  liur.  Siiorlt, 
pp.  810—816.) 

CAPES.  A  provincial  word  applied  to 
the  cars  of  com  broken  off,  either  wholly  or 
in  port,  in  thrashing ;  as  well  as  to  the  grain 
to  which  the  chaff  ailheres. 

CAPITAL.  (Lat.  capilalit.)  The  ca- 
pital re<|uire<l  by  a  farmer,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, varies  witn  the  soil  and  country  in 
whii-h  he  is  placed;  all  practical  oligerva- 
tions  in  this  place,  therefore,  can  only  be  of 
•  general  nature.  The  first  and  best  direc- 
tion, however,  to  a  farmer  must  be,  "  do  not 
take  more  land  than  your  capital  will  en- 
able you  to  farm  well.''  For  this  purj)09e, 
the  observations  of  the  author  of  the  Brituh 
Huibauby,  voL  i.  p.  41.,  may  Terr  well  be 
286 


introduced  in  this  place.  "  Matt  £■ 
arc  anxious  for  lar^c  occupations,  aodl 
are  thus  betrayed  mto  tlie  error  of  n 
a  greater  quantity  of  ground  than  tiic| 
the  means  of  managing  to  advantage:  I 
in  the  delusive  hope  of  acquinioc 
means  by  future  savings;  oliien,  nrol 
vanity  of  holding  more  land  tbaa 
neighl>our9  :  hence  arises  deficiency  rfi 
imperfect  tillage,  and  scanty  crops ; « 
the  cfinsequenl  train  of  rent  in  (rmv,i 
ill-jMiid,  and  debts  unsatisfied — distno^ 
and  final  ruin.  ^A'hereas,  he  who  it 
dcntly  content  to  commence  with  oo^ 
a  number  of  acres  as  he  has  the  pM 
cultivating  with  projicr  eflect,  iscAl 
obtaining  the  full  return  from  tha 
while,  not  being  burthened  with 
than  he  can  profitably  employ,  bis 
meuts  ore  within  his  means,  oud  thasi 
enjoying  pnseut  ease  of  mind,  be  U 
surest  foundation  for  his  future  prom 
And,  OS  it  is  well  ol>ser\'ed  (QmirtJH 
A^r.  vol.  iii.  p.  452.),  "  Or  i(,  lo 
iiearanees,  he  borrows  money  to 
his  necessary  arrangements,  bis  cond 
not  improved ;  becAuae  the  interMl 
have  to  pay  for  the  borrowed 
operate  a.s  an  additional  yearly 
thus  take  from  him  all  the  advautaM 
he  was  led  to  exjject  he  would  caMy 
a  moderate  one."  Under  tbc  Ml 
rBAisEMENT  Will  be  found  tbe 
the  valuation  of  the  crops,  and  otbsi 
commoidy  paid  by  the  incomii^ 
outgoine  tenant  on  a  farm  of  iMI0< 
amountmg  to  1702/.  This,  bowevsr, 
considerably  according  to  the  Ci 
Counties,  which  see.  To  this 
added  the  expenses  incurred  of  slochd 
farm  for  the  first  year.  'Waga^  SM 
of  fiuuily,  rent,  taxes,  rates,  lie.  Ol 
of  500  acres,  IVofessor  Low  (Prm. 
074.)  estiuuttes  the  capital  requiivd 
first  year  to  be  (in  Scotland)  — 

I 

4'ta 
lUS 
ST« 
M(1 
S2I> 
■Jli 
31  I 


1.  Implements 

2.  Live  stock    - 

3.  Seeds 

4.  Manure 
y  Labour,  Sic 

6.  Maintenance  of  horse* 

7.  Bnrdcns 

Fiimitare  of  house      -  ."" 

FamUy  expenses,  Ij  years       -     i  -^ 

itM 

From  this  he  deducts  for  pro-  ^   -». 

ducc  sold  in  this  time     -     j 


Required  net  capital      - 
orS/.  13«.  8)(/.  per  acre.    iBtbiscaM 
he  supposes  that  no  resit  •■  paid 
crop  is  rei^>ed.    The  Hlfaiala  te  A* 


CAPO. 

t«"|«iwd(br»S«rtch«iuTn  of  500  acres  (al- 

■mUh;  for  payments  to  out(n>ing 

')  ill  toogiding  to  a  ctatement  in  the 

Job*,  tf  Agr.  yoL  m.  p.  47S.,  ae 


Uwttock 
bnwirk 


i.d. 
3    3 


—      Ttn 


43  19 
17  U 
170  0 
440  D 
til  0 
430  0 
7 


B7  10 
«  8 
4    0 


IIIiaOll,««k. 


I 

^^■ha  ki«ma<  pntod  of  paying  the 

^    T«^««IJfcla«lh,.V««ch  .       -noo 
VIMVIi)  •  tjVia  lor  M  cM^i.  u 
»  M- jpr«^      .         .  -10 

a<M  ■  «»*■  1114  inwn  jtf  £,Vi. 
■iA.M<»M)ne>iiaa>.  rich    13C 


1  16  0 
tl»  6  ) 
»65    6  10 

3MI   17  II 

1000    (I    0 

(Ml  17  II 


M  inkUi,  dcflred  frocn  the 
i>a<M<od( 


IKboaMneekl, 


SilLfJ'.      •  ■  -         -       14 

Wmamii*  an  mr  ukat  required 

<W    0    0 

WW  IT  II 

A»  p.<Jt«f  ion,',  iVoc.  j4^.  will  l>e 
i»w  •'■■llgseof  tic  various  unplements 
<(  a  OB  ■  (00  teres,  from  a  thrashing 
■■^"•■•ilOO!.  to  a  grease-pot  valued  at 
•**^?*W«j  altoeether  to  474/.  4j.  4d. 
Aal  Biiidad«hu<U7  a  single  iirticle  that 
•»y*^»ii»*«r  can  well  do  without.  As 
•  ^Mlrilt  00  the  chalks  of  Hampshire, 
•w  *''  W  per  acre  to  be  n  sufficient  ca- 
!■■•  wt  on  moe  of  the  rich  highly  culti- 
^•'■iliofSuiTcy,  Kent,  and  Essex,  10/. 
'■"'acit  is  not  too  much.  Grazing 
Injoire  iea  in  proportion  than  arable 

A  tenn  naed  in  Cheshire,  and 
l*(kr  eonotica,  to  signify  a  workiog- 


OX.    (Sax.  capuD ;  Fr.  chnpon ;  from 
A  cock  which  haii  been  cas- 

J  left  by  the  hen,  or  as  soon 

'b  knu  U>  crow.     Capons  are  useful  to 
"^  ^rVfti*.   ducklings,  young  turkeys, 
\,a  partridge*,  a*  they  du  it  better 


"TAIL  GRASS.    See  Fescub. 

vKY  VESSELS  OF  VEGE- 
>.     The  fine  hair-like  vessels  that 
llic  afaaorption  and  circulation  of 
tfaieci  efclaBti. 
[[APS.     A  lenn   applied   to   the  head 

ofcant-«bDcks. 
1AP8ICOL   (Supposed  either  from  («• 


CAPSICUM. 

WTiii,  mordeo,  to  bite;  or  from  capua,  a  chest.) 
Cajuicum  annuum.  Of  this  there  are  five 
varieties.  1 .  Long-podded.  2.  Heart-shaped. 
3.  Short-podded.  4.  Angular-podded.  S. 
Round  8hort-|>odded.  Of  the  Cupticum  rera- 
siforme  there  are  three  varieties.  1 .  Cherry- 
shaned.  2.  Bcll-Bhapcd,  or  Ox-heart.  3. 
Yellow-podded.  The  soil  best  suited  for 
thcin  is  a  rich,  moist,  mouldy  loam,  rather 
inclining  to  lightness  than  tenacity.  They 
must  have  the  shelter  of  a  reed  fence  or 
wall,  but  fully  open  on  the  southward  to 
the  sun,  consequently  they  are  cenerallyl 
placed  within  tlie  enclosure  erected  for  tb«  j 
hot-bed  department.  They  are  propagated 
by  seed,  which  must  be  sown  towards  the ' 
end  of  Jlarcb,  or  beginning  of  April,  in  a 
hot- bed  of  moderate  size,  with  the  shelter  of 
a  frame;  but  in  default  of  a  stove,  hot-bed, 
or  frame,  they  may  be  raised  under  hand- 
glasses  on  a  warm  border;  the  sowing, 
however,  being  deferred  until  settled  warm 
weather  in  May.  The  seed  must  be  covered 
a  ((uartcr  of  an  inch  deep  with  moiil<L.| 
\Mien  the  plants  have  attained  six  leaves,  J 
in  about  a  month  aAer  sowing,  they  must  J 
be  thinned  to  four  inches  apart,  and  those  re>  j 
moved  should  t>e  nliintcd  also  in  a  moderate  j 
hot-bed  at  a  similar  distance,  being  shaded  ' 
from  the  meridian  sun,  and  moderately 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root.  During 
the  whole  of  their  continuance  beneath  a 
frame,  air  must  be  admitted  us  frei-Iy  as  is 
ptissibly  allowable,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  and  weakened  ;  and  as  Mav  advances, 
they  must  be  accustomed  gradually  to  an  un- 
covered situation,  by  lengthened  absence  of 
the  glasses  during  the  day,  and  by  degrees 
leaving  them  of>en  of  im  evening  ;  this  pre- 
pares them  for  their  final  removal,  at  the 
close  of  that  month,  or  early  in  June.  Those 
raised  in  a  border  beneath  hand-gla»scs 
must  also  be  thinned  as  direcU'd  above,  and 
those  removed  planted  in  a  similur  situation, 
or,  in  default  of  hand-glasses,  beneath  a 
paper  frame  or  matting.  Tliesame  may  be 
adopted  for  the  plants  from  the  hot-beds,  if 
all  other  conveniences  arc  wanting.  When 
planted  out  finally,  they  are  to  be  set  two 
feet  asunder,  screened  from  the  sun,  and 
watered  every  other  evening  until  they  have 
taken  root.  ITie  watering  may  be  con- 
tinued occasionally  in  dry  weather,  through- 
out their  growth,  which  greatly  improves 
their  vigour,  and  the  fineness  of  the  fruit. 
Thev  flower  during  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  jiods  are  ready  to  be 
gathered  for  pickling  at  Oie  close  of  tliis 
List  month,  or  early  in  SeptemlK-r.  For  the 
production  of  seed,  a  plant  Iwaring  some  of 
the  forwardest  and  finest  fruit,  of  each  va- 
riety, and  grown  as  far  apart  as  may  be, 
must  be  preserved,  that  it  may  be  ripe 


CAR. 

before  the  frosts  commence,  the  first  of 
which  usually  kills  tlie  plants.  When  uom- 
pletely  ripe,  tlui  pods  arc  out  and  hung  up 
m  thu  siui,  or  in  u  warm  roiini,  until  coni- 
plutely  dry,  in  which  stato  they  arc  kept 
until  the  seed  is  wanted  for  sowing.  i^CJ.  IV. 
Johiiion'a  Kitchen  Garden.) 

Thu  capsicum  loses  some  of  its  aromatic 
txlour  by  drying,  its  taste,  both  recent  and 
dry,  is  fiot  and  acrid,  depending  on  a  lixed 
acrid  oil,  not  volatile  and  dlttinct  frnju  that 
oil  which  cives  the  odour  to  the  fresh  jiod. 
Capsicum  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery  ; 
it  18  more  cxcitAiit  than  [>e[>[>er;  but  its 
effects  are  less  penuanent.  A  dessert  sp<X)n- 
ful  of  dried  capsicum  jmwdered,  and  infused 
in  ei^'ht  outicea  of  boiling;  water,  strained 
and  uciduhiteil  with  fitly  drops  of  luiiriuCic 
acid,  iVirms  :ai  excellent  gargle  in  malignant 
or  putrid  sore  throuts. 

CAR.  A  provincial  word  applied  to  any 
low  marshy  grouuil  or  fen,  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  ing,  whirh  implies  being  paa- 
tureil. 

CARAWAY,  or  CARRAWAY.  (Fr. 
niul  It.  ram';  \M.  carum  enrtii.)  .\  natu- 
ralized bienuiol  ])lunt,  with  a  taper  root 
like  a  pur8niJ^  but  tiuich  smaller;  stem 
about  two  feet  high,  growing  wild  in 
meadows  and  postures.  This  ptatit  is  c.x- 
tensivelj  culuvated  in  several  parts  of 
£ssex  and  some  other  countien,  for  the 
sake  of  its  seed.i,  which  are  in  daily  use  aji  u 
grateful  and  wholesome  aromatic,  and  are 
largely  consumc-d  in  confectionary  and  me- 
diciniu  preparations ;  but  it*  root  wili  for- 
merly mucli  esteemed  when  boiled,  aud  it  is 
not  eaiy  to  account  for  its  falling  into  disu.se. 
The  leeds,  which  ore  greyish  brown,  and 
ribbed,  arc  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
They  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of  a  good 
colour,  not  dusty,  and  of  a  strong  agreeable 
imell.  Caraway  is  sometimes  sowed  with 
coriiuider  and  teasel,  and  harveste<l  the 
second  year.  The  pro<lucc  of  this  seed  has 
often  been  very  great ;  even  as  much  as 
20  cwl.  per  acre,  which  always  finds  a 
market  in  London.  On  account  of  their 
aromatic  smell,  and  worm  pungent  taate, 
the  seeds  of  caraway  may  be  classed  among 
the  first  stomachics  aud  carminatives  of  our 
climate.  To  persons  alHicte<l  with  flatu- 
lency, and  liable  to  colic,  if  ailministered  in 
,  proper  r|uantities,  they  generally  afford  con- 
I  liderable  ndief.  Their  virtue  depends  on  a 
Tolatile  oil,  which  is  procured  in  a  separate 
■tate,  by  distillation  with  water.  The  water 
retains  some  of  the  oil,  and  Lb  used  as  a 
vehicle  tor  other  medicines. 

Caraway  delights  in  a  deep,  rich,  moist 

i  loam.     Tlic  ground  for  this,  oi  well  as  otJier 

d«p-rooting  phuit.^  is  advantageously  dug 

two  ^Nide*  deep.     An  open  sitnation  is  mosl^ 

Ji<no 


CAHBOX. 

suitable  to  it;  but  in  eatesaiTe 
where  the  trees  are  tax  apart,  it 
grown  with  success.     It  is  prop 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  Marcher  J 
either  broadeiLst  and  raked  in,  or  in  i 
si.\  tnche.>i  apart ;  in  either  case  iH.'ini;  i 
fiiriiieil  thill,  and  buried  about  half  an) 
deep.   \Vlien  well  distinguishable,  the  | 
must  be  thinned  to  six  inches 
carefully  hoe<l.    The  hoeing  must  I 
times  repeateil  in  the  early  st<  _ 

growth,  to  extirpate  the  weeds, '    

later  jM-riod  cannot  be  conveniently  ^ 
The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  ripen  1 
seed  at  the  close  of  summer.     {G.W.i 
ton's  Kitch.  Oitrtl.;  Englitk  Flora, 
p.  86. ;    M-Culhch'n  Com.  Did.;    ~ 
Horn.  Enci/c. ;  Bramle't  Dirt.  Scin>a\ 

CARBERRY.     A  provincial 
some  pliu-es,  for  the  gooseberry. 

CARUON.     (Fr.  carhone;  Lat 
A   hitherto    undecompounded 
body,   which   enters   into    the 
in  some  Ibrm  or  other,  of  all  v(_ 
stances.     It  is  readily  olitaiued  iai 
ofcharcoal  by  heating  wood  (and 
of  wood  will  answer  the  puTpoae) 
covered  with  sand,  in  a  crucible.   Tte< 
ing  with  sand  is  added  to  prevent  tW4 
undergoing  combustion  by  coming  ia 
tact  with   the  atmosphere.      In  wb  | 
when  reduced  to  powder,   charcoal  i 
tutes  an   excellent  manure  for 
eitJier  when  ajiplied  by  itself,  or  I 
(ieconi[>using   aninud    and    ve 
stances.     In  such  cases  it 
siderable  voliune  of  the  gases  wUdkl 
substances  constantly  emit.    Tba%  l 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal   to  te  I 
absorbs  of 

X4 
Ammoniacal  gas  •  • 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    - 
Carbonic  acid  gas  -  •  St] 

^V1]en  burnt,  charcoal  unites  with  tlM  ( 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms,  in  tiaai 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  very  iro]xinaat  [ 
of  the  gases  miuiretl  by  all  plania  HTl 

healthy  ve^tat  ion.    (SeeGaasa,' 

TO  Veoktation.)  Carbon  i 
42-47  per  cent,  in  su^, 41-906  pert 
gum,  43-55  per  cent,  in  wheat  starch  I 
per  cent,  in  the  wood  of  the  uak.  aaA( 
in  that  of  the  beech ;  46*83  in  puj«  i 
acid  or  vinegar,  36-IG7  in  tartaric  acal^l 
41-369  in  the  citric.  In  tlie  state  «ff 
bonii-  acid  gas,  and  in  variotia 
matters,  it  is  found  in  all  cuUivatad  i 
in  all  waters,  and  in  the  atnoqika*^ 
ill  each  situation,  as  will  be  CMVi 
larly  dem>ril>ed  under  the  head 
is  absorlxKl  by  and  become*  die, 
plants. 


[CAilBONATE^ 

LT£S.     A  peculiar  doss  of 

ty  UM  oombination  of  carbonic 

virioiu  eartiu,  alkalies,  and 

The  composition  of  those 

■  met  with  by  the  fanner  is 


ehalk. 


tpatMth 


Add. 

Due. 

lime- 

-  68-2 

33-8 

-  68'75 

31-25 

-  4619 

53-81 

•  40U 

59-86 

-  56-41 

43-59 

tmmoiua 

IC  ACm  GAS.  A  peculiar 
•s  that  emitted  by  ferment  in<; 
'  liquors  ;  it  is  inhaled  by,  and 
the  food  of,  plants.  It  ia  com- 
lO  72'73,  oxygen  27-27.  See 
TO  Vegetation. 
to  know,  that  carbonic 
iBOus,  if  it  be  attempted  to 
If^  for  example,  a  person 
tun  where  fermented  linuor 
(torn,  and  an  stmofphere  of 
gas  tloating  over  it ;  as  soon 
la  immers^  in  it,  he  is  snf- 
le  muiner  as  if  his  mouth 
closed.  He  dies  from  the 
ic  air  in  the  lun^s,  and 
black  blood  through  the 
manner  also  in  which 
persons  descend  into  old 
,1  have  been  long  closed. 
a  fflule«l  with  air,  as  for  in- 
person  dies  by  burning  char- 
-dish  in  a  bed-room,  he  is 
but  he  dies  from  the  sedative 
carboDic  acid,  which 
nervous  system.  When 
persons  should  not 
out  tie  bodies,  until  a 
tun  lime  mixed  with  water  to 
of  milk,  has  been  thrown  into 
I  or  cellar;  or  in  the  event  of 
(rning  t-harcoal,  until  a  current 
I  sent  through  the  apartment, 
iould  be  laid  oo  their  backs, 
moderately  elevated ;  cohl 
on  the  chest,  and  frictions 
the  whole  body ;  and  the 
practitioner  quickly  pro- 

illy  irrittcn  CARCASS. 

.  eareoMMo ;  Span,  carcai- 

I.)     A  term  given 

'  the  bor*e  and  of  some  other 

LL.    SCABLET.        (Lohclia 
An  herbaceous  honly  plant, 
irginia      It   blows   its  scarlet 
and  again  in  Octolwr.     It 
and  shade,  and  the  root 
'•»ery  ipring.    Ripen  the 


flower  intended  for  seed  under  a  glass  hung 
over  it.  Cor  it  mrely  ripens  in  tlus  climate 
without  assistance. 

CARDOON,  or  CHARDON.  (Span. 
cardoy  an  artichoke ;  Lat.  Cynara  Carihm- 
culiis.)  A  kind  of  wild  artichoke,  which  is 
principally  confined  to  garden  culture,  as  it 
nos  not  yet  been  employed  as  an  article  of 
fo(Kl  for  any  sort  of  live  stock. 

The  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves,  when  ren- 
dered tender  by  blanching,  are  U!!ed  in  stews, 
soups,  and  salads.  A  light  rich  soil  is  most 
suitable  to  this  vegetable,  dug  deep  and  well 
pulverized.  The  situation  must  be  o])en, 
and  free  from  trees,  for,  like  the  artichoke, 
it  is  impatient  of  confinement.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  8ee<l,  which  may  be  sown  at  the 
close  of  March  ;  but,  for  the  moin  cnip,  not 
until  the  early  part  of  April ;  those  plants 
raised  fi^Jm  earlier  sowings  being  apt  to  run 
at  the  clase  of  autumn ;  for  a  late  crop,  a 
sowing  may  be  performed  in  June.  I'lie 
best  practice  is  to  sow  in  patches  of  three 
or  four  rows,  four  feet  apart  each  way,  to  be 
thinned  finally  to  one  in  each  plai-e,  the 
weakest  being  removed.  The  sewUings  are 
nearly  a  month  in  appearing.  If,  however, 
they  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed,  tliey  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  in  about  eight  or 
ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
must  be  set  at  similar  distances  as  are  spe- 
cified nlmve.  The  plants  of  the  first  sowing 
arc  generally  three  weeks  before  they  moke 
th<'ir  ap]>earance ;  those  from  the  later  ones, 
about  two.  If,  after  a  lapse  of  these  times, 
they  do  not  apiiear,  it  should  be  ascertained 
if  tne  seed  is  decayed,  and  in  that  case  the 
sowing  may  be  renewed.  The  seed  must  be 
sown  rather  thin,  and  covered  with  about  half 
an  inch  depth  of  mould.  When  about  amonth 
old,  the  seedlings,  if  too  crowded,  must  be 
thinned  to  four  inches  apart ;  and  those  re- 
moved innv  be  pricked  out  at  a  similar  dis- 
tance, if  there  is  any  deficiency  of  plants. 
^\^len  of  the  age  sufficient  for  their  removal, 
they  must  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  the 
long  straggling  leaves  removed.  The  I)e<l 
for  their  reception  must  be  dug  well  and 
laid  out  in  trenches  as  for  celery,  or  a  hollow 
sunk  for  each  plant ;  but  as  tfiey  are  liable 
to  ButTer  from  excessive  wet,  the  boot  mode 
is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and  form  the  ne- 
cessary earthing  in  the  form  of  a  tumulus. 
Water  must  be  applied  abundantly  at  the 
tUMC  of  planting  as  well  as  subsequently, 
until  they  are  establi.«hed ;  and  al.to  in  Au- 
gust, if  dry  weather  occurs,  regularly  every 
other  night,  as  this  is  found  to  prevent  their 
running  to  seed.  The  only  other  necessary 
point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  thoy  may  be 
Kept  free  from  weo<ls  during  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  >\'hen  advanced  to  a\>out 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  which,  according 
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CAREX. 

to  the  time  of  Dowing,  will  be  in  August, 
and  thence  to  OctolxT,  the  leaves  must  bo 
closed  together  by  em^ircUnj;  them  with  a 
hay-ban<l,  and  earth  placed  round  each 
plant,  tt  dry  day  being  selected  fur  [wi^'omi- 
ing  it.  As  tliey  continue  to  grow,  fresh 
bonds  and  earth  must  be  conatjuitly  aj)])Ued, 
until  they  are  blanched  to  the  height  of  two 
feet^  or  about  two  third.s  of  their  stems. 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  iu  eight  or  ten  weeks 
after  the  earthing  first  •■ouiinencea.  Care 
must  l)e  had  in  earthing  them  up,  to  pre\'ent 
the  earth  falling  in  between  the  leaves,  which 
is  liable  to  induce  decay.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  should  likewise  be  beaten  smooth, 
to  throw  off  the  rain.  In  severe  weather 
their  tops  should  be  covered  with  litter,  it 
being  removeti  us  invariably  in  mild  weather; 
by  this  treatment,  they  nmv  be  preserved 
in  a  serviceable  state  tlirouguout  the  winter. 
For  the  production  of  seed,  which  in  tliis 
country  seldom  comes  to  maturity  except  in 
dry  seasons,  a  few  plants  should  be  set  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  of  the  April  sowing ; 
of  course  not  earthed  up,  tut  allowed 
the  shelter  of  mats  or  litter  in  frosty  wea- 
ther. In  tlie  spring,  the  ground  may  be 
dug  round  them  to  destroy  weeds,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots. 
The  flowers  make  their  ap[>earance  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
in  September.  (O.  W.  JohmorCt  Kitchen 
Gtirden.) 

CAREX.     See  Sedce. 

C'ARLICK.  A  provincial  terra  applied 
in  some  places  to  charlock. 

CARLINE  THISTLE.    See  TmsTi^. 

CARNATION,  or  CLOVE  PINK.  (Lat. 
carnfM ;  Dianthua  Caryophylliu.)  A  beautiful 
and  odoriferous  perennial,  blowing  in  Jidy 
and  August,  ana  cultivated  in  l>eds  or  in 
pots.  The  wild  D.  Caryophyllxu  is  the  origin 
of  our  fine  garden  carnations.  (Smith' t  Eag. 
Flor.  vol.  li.  p.  287.)  Tliere  are  three 
distinct  varieties ;  the  flake,  the  bizarre,  and 
the  picotce.  The  flake  has  two  colours 
only,  with  large  stripes ;  the  bizarre  is  va- 
riegated with  irregiilar  stripes  and  spots, 
of  nut  less  than  three  colours ;  and  the  picoteu 
has  a  white  ground,  spotted  with  every  va- 
riety of  scarlet,  red,  purple,  and  pink.  They 
love  a  light,  rich  earth  mixed  with  sea  sand, 
and  never  bloom  very  hand<iomely  without 
a  projKirtion  of  the  latter.  Carnations  arc 
proiuigated  by  layers,  pipings,  and  from  seed, 
which  pro<luce  new  sorts.  There  is  an  im- 
mense collection  of  fine  prize  carnations,  well 
known  to  the  public,  too  lengthy  to  insert 
here ;  but  they  are  easily  procured  at  a  rea- 
■onublc  price.  If  you  raise  flowers  from 
aced,  sow  it  in  i>ots  of  light  eiu-th  in  April ; 
cover  the  seed  very  lightlv  with  mould  fil- 
tered through  the  fingers ;  shade  the  accdlings 


CARPET-WAT. 

from  the  sun,  and  prick  them  out  wfacfl 
seedling  has  six  leaves.  Pot  or  plai 
blowing  in  autumn,  lliev  will  oat| 
well  if  moved  in  the  spring.  Con^ 
must  be  sheltered  from  excessive  rail 
hard  frosts,  and  they  should  be 
warm  sunnv  borders. 

CARNATION  GRASS.   Ini^ria 
a  term  apptie<l  to  some  gnuaea,  aa  tl 
grass  {Aira),  probably  from  tlieir 
this  kind  of  colour  in  their  flow«*i 
coarse  species  of  carex  is  so 
north  o(  England  and  Scotland. 

CARP.    O^r.  carne.)     The  « 
{Cyprimu  Carpio, L.)  appear* to  be^l 
of  tue  lakes,  ponds,  and  some  of  tb 
rivers  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
are  more  than  thirty  known  specie*,  o| 
at  lca.st  a  dozen  arc  objt!cta  of  the  i 
pursuit.  The  length  of  the  fish  is  twd\ 
teen  or  sixteen  inches ;  but  in  warmer  c 
it  often  arrives  at  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  thirty  or  e»< 
pounds.    Colour  yellowish  olive;  " 
scales  large,  rounde<I,  and  very  diatiooV 
worms  and  water  insects.     The  CM 
extremely  prolific  fish,  and  attaina  to 
great  age.     Angling  for  caip  is  1*^ 
bruary  to  end  of  September  ;    in 
watf-rs,  sudi  as  meres,  ponds,  cmnal 
&c.,  they  seldom  take  a  oait  well 
Quaint  old  Isaac  Walton  denoauiiil 
carp, "  the  <iueen  of  rivers ;  astatelji 
and  a  very  subtil  fish."     The  baits  I 
arc  worms,  lan-ic,  grain,  and  postcik 
early  summer  months,  the  worm  may 
ried  with  cad<lics,  caterpillars,  bcet]a| 
hoppers,    wasp-grubs,    and    turnips 
To  these,  in  the  order  of  sea* 
gentles.     Fruit  and  vegetables 
sometimes  employed,  but  not  roc 
sweet   paste  ■.■<,   however,  strongij 
mendca.    (Blaiue'i  Eiuye.  of  Rarol 
pp.  10G4-7. ;    WaUoH'$  md  CmtMtl 
p.  142.) 

C.UIPET.    Putch,*<o7w/;  ItaL 
to.)     A   covering  for  floors,  ic,  a 
turcd  of  wool,  or  other  materials, 
with  the  needle  or  by  the  loom.    Caff 
p^nerallv  composed  of  linen  and  « 
but  the  kidderminster  or  ScolrJi  cm 
entirely  fabricated   of  wool.     Pctm^ 
Turkish   carjiets   are   the   most    M 
In  England  carpets  arc  principally 
facturcd  at  Kiudcrmiuster,  Wdloo, 
cester,  Worcester,  Ax  minster,  4c.; 
Scotland  at   KiiniartKK'k.     'liose  n 
Axminster  are  believed   to  be  vprr 
if  anv   thing,   inferior   to   those   of 
and  'Turkey.      (M'ChUocA'i   C«m, 
WiUich'M  Dom.  Sntge.:  Bnauk't  J 
5ci>«ce.) 

CARPET-WAY.  AgT«CB«i^l 
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AWAY.    See  Cakawat. 
LAGE.  (Fr.  oariage.')    A  general 
lied  to  caru,  waggons,  and  otlier 
gnploved  in  conveying  passengers, 
Kcnandize,  &c.  from  one  plHoc  to 
lad  which  are  usual]  t  constructed 
or  four  wheels.     "\V6eel  carriages 
I  into  uje  about  1381 ;  they  were  | 
Hieole*,  and  were  little  better  than 
KtU  {colet)  placed  upon  wheels.      I 
fC     in    irrintion,    u    a    conduit 
imber  or  bnck :  if  the  latter,  an 
tmed  over  the  stream  that  runs 
■nd  the  aides  bricked  up;  if  the 
rUeh  it  commonly  is,  it  is  con- 

A  bottom  and  two  aides,  as 

ihigh  as  the  main  it  lies  in.     It 

le  Tety  strong,  cJosc,  and  well- 

ne  u  to  convey  the  water  in 

another  which  nua  at  right 

k;  ila  depth  and  breadth  ore  of 

I  with  the  main  it  belongs 

I  ID  proportion  to  the  breadth 

eroaaes.     It  is  the  most  ex- 
MiTejaiice  belonging  to  the  irrigat- 

UAGE  DRAIN.    See  Draihs. 
lOT.    (Fr.  carote.)    A  well-known 
r  biemial  root,  common  alike  to 
■ad  the  gartlen.    The  wild  carrot, 
mtet  all  those  now  commonly  cul- 
me,  b  a  native  of  England,  found 
I  chalky  hills.     Tbe  kinds  now  pre- 
r  fidd  culture  are  the  long  red,  tbe 
■m,  and  the  orange.     It  is  a  crop 
r  the  heavier  description  of  soils, 
ing  more  and  more  cultivated  in 
llrv ;  for  its  produce  is  not  only 
It  It  can   be  grown   on  lands  not 
tomip  culture ;  for  although  the 
tdafUA  to  it  are  deep  sandy  loama, 
a  be  grown  snccessmlly  on  sanda 
a.     The  carrot  delights,  however, 
(MmI,  and  thus  land  intended  for  it 
be  ploughed  too  deep.     It  is 
ench  plough  or  subsod   for  it ; 
■od  they  are  even  at  the  pains 
rith  the  spade  the  furrows  made 
It  may  be  sown,  like  the 
by  the  drill  or  otherwise. 
The  seed  should  be  of  tbe 
growth ;  if  mixed  a  fort- 
mnttinn   with   two  bushels  of 
■  ettoJ  and  turned  over 
•  ■  ill  grow  all  the  better 
I  t^Arr.  vol.  vii.  p.  70 — 299.) ; 
ktfc«Med  from  clinging  together. 
_ .  Agr.  Soc.  o/Eng.  p.  40.)   ITie 
{imper  to  be  sown  per  acre  (April 
period)   is  two  pounds  by  the 
five  when  sown  broadcast. 


The  plants  should  be  hoed  out  like  turnips, 
and  dug  up  in  October  for  storing;  but 
they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  ii' preferred, 
anil  dug  up  as  they  are  wanted.  They  may 
be  stored  cither  in  a  building  covered  with 
straw  or  haulm,  or  in  pits  piled  in  heaps 
four  feet  deep.  [Brit.  Hiub.  vol.  ii.  p.  287.) 
The  common  produi-e  is  from  280  to  450 
bushels  per  acre  —  9000lb8.  (Com.  Board  of 
yl^.  vol.  vi.  p.  141.)  It  is  admirable  food 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  (Low.  Agr.  p.  326.) 
Either  the  tops  mown  off  green,  which  is 
said  not  to  injure  the  roots  (Cow.  Board  of 
Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  211.),  or  the  roots,  for  horses, 
half  a  bushel  a  day,  sliced  in  chaff,  is  admi- 
rable food.  (Yovati  on  the  Horse,  p.  358, 
392.  213. ;  Brit.  Hwsb.  vol.  i.  p.  125.)  1000 
ports  of  the  carrot  contain  98  of  nutritive 
matter.  (Davi/'t  Led.)  It  should  be  well 
manured  with  either  farm-yard  dung  (20 
cubic  yards  per  acre)  ;  or  pigeons'  dung  is  ex- 
cellent (Quar.Jour.of  Ag.  vol.  v.  p.  144.) ;  or 
a  mixture  of  salt,  6^  bushels,  and  soot  6(, 
trenched  in  (Sinclair;  Johmon  on  Salt,  31. 
146. ;  Jiev.  E.  Cartwright,  Com.  Board  of 
Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  376.)  ;  or  sea-weed  trenched 
in  fresh  as  collected  from  the  shore  ( Quar. 
Jotir.  of  Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  268.) ;  or  turf  trenched 
in  deep  (  Com.  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 9 1 .) ; 
or  street  sweepings,  mixed  with  one  third  of 
pigs'  dung  and  20  hogsheads  of  liquid  ma- 
nure. (Flem.  Hiub.  40.)  The  white  or  Bel- 
gian carrot  has  been  recently  tried  us  a 
field  crop  with  considerable  success ;  Sir  C. 
Burrell  having  grown  of  this  variety  in  1840, 
"  on  a  very  indifferent  field,"  1 000  bushels 
per  acre  (^rit.  Farm.  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  464.) ; 
Lord  Ducie,  26  tons  3  cwt.;  and  from  20 
to  82  •  tons  by  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  in  Jersey 
38  toiu  per  acre.  It  is  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  Yoiford  Farmers'  Club  as 
well  adapted  for  strong  or  mixed  soil  lands, 
as  keeping  well,  and  as  excellent  food  for 
horses.  (Joum.  of  Royal  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  42.) 

CARROT,  THE  GARDEN.     (Daucus 
Carola  ;  a-s  some  imagine  from  inifi,  though 
its  taste  is  far  from  being  pungent.     Per- 
haps from  faavr.  On  accxjunt  of  the  thickness 
of  Its  root.)  There  are  a  considerable  number 
'  of  varieties  of  the  corrot,  which  are  divided 
■  by  horticulturists  into  two  families  :  those 
I  with   a   regular  fusiform    root,   which   are 
'  named  long  carrots ;  and  those  having  one 
that  is  nearly  cylindrical,   abruptly   termi- 
nating, but  continuing  with  a  long  slender 
tap-root,  whi<:h  ore  denominated  horncarrott. 
The  first  are  emiiloyed  for  the  main  crops  ; 
the  second,  on  account  of  their  superior  de- 
licate  flavour,    are   advatitageously  grown 
for  early  use.     They  are  likewise  commonly 
recommcndwl  for  ahallow  soils.     Horn  car-     _ 
rota,  — early  red  horn,  commoiv  earty  \iaro^J 


I 
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long  horn  :  this  Inst  is  the  best  for  the  sum- 
jnur  crop.  Long  carroU, — white,-  yellow, 
long  yullow,  long  red,  Chertsey  or  Surrey, 
superb  green-topped  or  Altringhoni :  the  two 
last  are  the  best  for  nmin  crops.  Currota 
should  have  a  wurm,  light,  soiidy,  fertile  «oU, 
dug  full  two  spades  deep,  us  they  refjuire  lo 
be  deejier  than  any  other  euiinory  vegetable. 
With  ihc  lioltoin  spit  it  is  a  goiixi  practice 
to  turn  in  a  tittle  well-decaved  njaiiitre ; 
but  no  general  applieulion  of  it  to  the  sur- 
lacc  Bhould  be  allowed  in  the  year  they 
«re  gown.  A  upot  .should  be  allotted  them 
which  has  been  made  rieh  for  the  growth  of 
crops  in  the  previous  year,  or  else  purposely 
prepared  by  manuring  and  treuchnig  in  the 
prw«tling  autumn.  The  fresh  application 
of  nmnurc  is  liable  to  cause  their  growing 
forked,  and  to  exj)cnd  themselves  in  fibres, 
as  well  as  to  be  worm-eaten.  Il",  however, 
the  want  of  manure  must  be  obviated  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  it  should  be  used  in  a 
biglily  putrescent  state,  and  but  in  small 
quantities,  fmely  divided  and  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  binding, 
it  should  be  well  pulverized  by  digging  very 
small  iifiits  at  a  time,  &e.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Keith  Hall,  N.  B.,  recommenila  pigeons' 
dung  as  the  be<it  manure  for  this  crop :  it 
not  only  prevents  the  maggot,  but  eau.ses 
them  to  grow  finer.  He  uppliet*  it  in  llie 
tame  pruportion  as  is  usually  done  of  stable 
mauure.  {Mem.  Caled.  Uort.  Sor.  vol.  i. 
p.  129.)  Carrots  arc  propagated  by  seed.  The 
first  sowing  for  the  production  of  plants  to 
draw  whilst  young  should  take  place  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  during  January,  and  in  a 
warm  border  at  the  conclusion  of  February 
or  early  in  March.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
month,  or  more  preferably  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  the  main  crop  must  be  inserted ; 
though,  to  avoid  the  maggot,  it  is  even  re- 
comuiended  not  to  do  m>  until  its  dose.  In 
May  anil  July  the  sowing  may  be  repeat<?d 
for  production  in  autumn ;  and  lastly,  in 
August,  to  stimd  through  the  winter,  and 
produce  in  early  spring.  For  sowing,  a 
culm  day  should  be  't&en  advantage  of; 
and,  previous  to  commencing,  the  seeds 
should  be  separated  by  rubbing  tlieni  be- 
tween the  hand's  with  the  adml.\ture  of  a 
little  sand ;  otherwise,  by  reason  of  their 
adhering  by  the  hairs  that  surround  their 
edges,  they  are  clotted  together,  and  cannot 
be  sown  regular.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
should  likewise  be  laid  smooth ;  otlicrwise, 
in  raking  it,  the  seed  will  be  drawn  together 
in  similar  hea{Ki.  To  avoid  this,  before  raking. 
It  may  be  ecntly  trod  in.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  ihin,  and  the  beds  not  more  than 
four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  after- 
^tivation.  The  larger  weeds  must  be 
■ODtioually  removed  bv  hand:   and  when 


the  plants  are  seven  or  eight 
when  they  have  got  four  leaves  two 
inches  long,  they  should  be  thinned  , 
intended  lor  drawing  young  to  four  i 
inches  apart,  and  those  to  attain  tlM 
growth  to  eight  or  ten;  at  the  aainl 
the  ground  luust  be  smoll-hoed,  whi« 
ration  should  be  regularly  perfomwd 
three  or  four  weeks,  until  tac  growtli 
plants  becomes  an  effectual  hindrance 
growth  of  the  weeds.  The  crop  U) 
through  the  winter  should,  in  frosty  W( 
be  sheltered  with  a  covering  of  btth 
frost  occurs  with  much  severity,  it  ol 
strovs  them.  The  hotbed  for  the  finrti 
of  t^e  year  must  be  moderate,  and  ( 
about  sixteen  inches  deep ;  two  (M 
linings  of  hot  dung,  as  the  heat  det 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  ( 
fit  fur  use.  These  are  the  first  in  pradi 
but  are  closely  followed  by  those  thi 
withstood  the  winter.  The  tempi 
must  never  excee<l  70°,  or  fall  lowl 
65°:  if  it  rises  higher,  it  is  a  oertoil 
of  weakness  ;  if  lower,  it  checks  Ijie 
of  the  root.  ITiey  need  not  be 
more  tlian  three  inches  apart. 

At  the  close  of  October,  or  e»Aj 
vember,  as  soon  as  Ac  leaves  diangt 
the  main  crop  may  be  dug  ui>,  OM 
alt^Tiiate  layers,  with  oand,  mad 
house ;  previous  to  doing  which,  ill 
and  any  adhering  earth,  must  be 
A  dry  day  should  always  be  chosen  fa) 
them  up. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  it  if  I]] 
the  best  practice  to  leave  some  wb<rs 
If,  however,  this  is  impracticable, 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  rooti  tl 
selected,  and  their  toijs  not  cut  w 
tho.w  for  storing ;  these  likewise 
placed  in  sand  until  February  or  J 
though  some  gardeners  reoommcnd  C 
or  ^  ovemlK^,  then  to  be  planted  t^ 
feet  asunder  in  a  stiff  loamy  soil. 
letl  where  grown,  or  those  jilantril 
close  of  autumn,  must,  durintf  trott 
the  protection  of  litter;  it  beuitiiM 
removed,   lK>wever,   during   •- ''  '    ^ 
As  the  seed  ripens  in  AuguM  N 

by  its  turning  brown,  alxiui 
gust  each  umbel  sliould  bo  cut ; 
waited   for  until   the  whole    iJont 
muchof  the  seed  is  often  li'~  4 

weather.     It  must  be  tlioi<  i 

exposure  to  the  sun  anil  ajr,  Iwlulj 
rubbed  out  for  storing.     For  <Hwvnl 
seed    should   always    be    <         '         <i 
year's  growth  ;  if  it  is  mori 
old,    it   will  not   vesetatc  •<   aiL 
Johtuan't   Kitchen    Qardm.)      Tbs 
carrot   forms  a  good  poultice 
cancerous  ulcers. 
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CABROT,  WILD. 

CARROT.WILD.  (Dauau  Cnrobi.)  This 
[  NMoan  plant  is  almiuLuit  in  pastures,  and 
I  Ibu  oar  hedges,  in  a  gmvelly  soil.  It  is)  a 
'il  plant,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
1 »  fmail,  slender,  aromutic,  and  swvct- 
It  Rovj  two  ieet  high,  branched,  erect, 
fi  me  stalks  ore  firm  and  striated;  the 
•re  difided  into  fine  aud  numeroug 
ioo«,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  being  also 
The  flowers  are  in  large  umbels, 
'  vilk  laigi!,  pinnadfid  involucres,  and  undi- 
«alalianralaoels,  small  and  white,  except  the 
MMnl  flower,  which  b  red ;  and  they  are 
id  by  rough  seeds.  Thia  is  one  of 
lots  lo  which  we  ore  able  to  perceive 
The  seeds  require  to  be  protected, 
dace  which  all  the  tlower-stalks  be- 
t  iDCurrated,  multmg  the  umbel  hollow, 
^''jog  it  the  aapect  of  a  cup  or  nest.  The 
it  mrdirinaliy  nxed ;  it  is  a  powerful 
An  infuaon  of  the  seeds  in  white 
ray  rettorative  in  hysterical  dla- 

CA&RUCAGE.    (From  caruca,  on  old 
!  for  the  plough.)     In  husbandry,  de- 
I  the  ploughing  of  ground,  cither  ordi- 
MTT,  at  tor  gnin,  hemp,  flax ;  or  extra- 
iKtamrj,  at  for  woad,  dyer's  weed,  rape- 
*,lte. 

MJSATE.     A  term  that  anciently 

1  the  ooantity  of  arable  land  capabu; 

idMMBliDta  in  one  year  with  one  pluu<;b. 

CAKSTUfG.      A  term  used  in  horse- 

MHh^  A  horse  is  said  to  curry  low,  when, 

I  fcnii^  Baturally    an    ill-shaped   neck,   he 

kwcn  his  head  too  much.     This  fault  may 

he  rcsieilioi  by  a  proper  bridle.     A  horse 

I  ii  aid  lo  carry  well,   when   his   neck   is 

vr  arched,   and   he  holds   bis  head 

U^  ami  firm,  without  eoostraint-,     Carry- 

i^  Vk  Ike  triad,  a  apfilicd  to  horses  which 

ftai|ilaullr  to*  their  noses  u  high  as  their 

tm,  ana  do  not  carry  their  heads  hand- 
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A  provincial  term  applied  to 

I  IukI*  aa  lie  in  the  hollows  near  large 

tmn  or  estuaries  of  the  sea,  and  have  a 

fc^>  rich  aoil.      The  carse  of  Gowrie,  in 

wiwaad.  yields  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain 

MHk  of  the  Tweed.     Such  lands  arc  either 

«f  tfce  dorp  clayey  loamy  kind,  or  alluvial 

•ik  in  a  elate  of  oration. 

CAHT.     A  vehicle  constructed  with  two 

I  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more 

Half  a  century  since.  Lord  Robert 

'  advocated  the  cause  of  the  sliigle- 

rcarl:  heobser>-ed,  that  the  udvantugcs 

■iiqgie-borse  carta  are  univeniully  aibuitted, 

•haaiei   they  have  lieen  attentively  com- 

fjBinl  with  carriages  of  any  other  description. 

9^  hi*  own  obtenration  he  was  led  to  think 

■M  a  buTM,  when  he  acts  singly,  will  do 

lalf  aa  Bucb  more  work  as  when  he  acts  in 
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CART. 

conjunction  with  another;  that  is  to  gay, 
that  two  horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much 
work  OS  three  (•onjunctively  :  this  arises,  he 
believes,  in  the  first  i)lace,  from  the  single 
horse  l>eing  so  near  the  load  he  draws ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  {>oint  or  line  of 
draught  bciug  so  much  below  his  breast  — 
it  bemg  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single- 
horse  carts  very  low.  A  horse  harnesmcd 
singly  has  nothing  but  his  load  lo  contend 
with ;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  con- 
junction with  another,  he  is  generally  em- 
borrosseil  by  some  difference  of  rate,  the 
horse  behind  or  before  him  being  quicker 
or  slower  than  himself;  he  is  likewise  fre- 
quently inconvenienced  by  the  greater  or 
lesser  height  of  his  neighbour  :  these  consi- 
(it-rutidns  gave,  he  amceived,  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  sort  of  cart  lie  ri'ruiuiiiended. 
If  any  other  is  wante<l,  that  of  the  very 
great  ease  with  which  a  low  curt  is  filled 
may  be  added ;  as  u  miui  iiiav  load  it  with 
the  help  of  a  long-liaiicKed  sliovel  or  fork, 
by  means  of  his  hands  only ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  fill  a  higher  cart,  not  only  the  man's 
back,  but  his  arms  and  whole  person  must 
be  exerted.  To  the  use  of  single  horses  in 
draught  he  has  heard  no  objection,  unless  it 
be  the  supposed  uecessity  of  additional  dri- 
vers created  by  it :  tlie  fact,  however,  is,  that 
it  hos  no  such  effect ;  for  horses  once  in  the 
habit  of  going  singly,  will  fiillow  each  other 
us  uniibmily  and  ns  steadily  us  tbey  do  when 
harnessed  together ;  and  accordingly  we 
see,  says  he,  on  the  most  frequented  roads 
in  Ireland,  men  conducting  three,  fctir,  or 
five  single-horse  carts  each,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  passengers:  such,  like- 
wise, is  the  case  in  this  country,  in  which 
lime  and  cool  are  generally  carried.  ( 1  oum^''* 
Ann.  of  Agr.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  337.)  And  he 
might  likewise  have  added,  the  single-horse 
carts  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where 
one  man  umnages  two  or  three,  aud  some- 
times more. 

The  subject  of  carts  has  recently  engaged 
the  atteutiiiii  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  ho- 
eiely  of  England.     Mr.  Baker  of  Glouces- 
tershire says,  in  their  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  429., 
"  My  land  is  on  a  stiff  clay  ;  my  cirls  are 
on  six-iucb  wheels,  and  made  to  hold  half 
the  quantity  that  inv  neighbours  curry  in 
theirs.    My  loud  is  hilly ;  my  carts  generidly 
go  with  one  horse  ;  but  up  liill,  when  loiuled, 
another  is  put  on  before,  which  cuincs  down 
the  hill  with  the  next  returning  cart.    Thus, 
on  a  level  ground,  with  two  carta  and  two, 
or  perhaps  with  three  horses,  I  take  out  the 
same  quantity  of  dung  that  my  neighbours 
carry  in  their  carts  with  never  less  than  three 
horses,  and  sometimes  with  four."     And  in 
the  Juuni.  uf  Ute  lioy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  Eag. 
vol.  ii.  p-  73.,  is  a  very  go«>d  orlicle  by  Mr. 
u  3 
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CARTER. 

£[AimBni  of  Burcott^  illuatratcd  by  en- 
gnvinei  of  the  one-horse  cart,  and  of  anew 
one  of  uis  own  construction.  '*  The  tomuies 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,"  he  ob- 
»erves,  "  have  universally  and  immeuiori- 
ally  used  the  one-horse  cart.  They  have  no 
other  carriage  for  any  kind  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  never  is  the  addition  of  ano- 
ther horse  on  any  oc*:asion  seen."  The 
practice,  apparently  originating  in  economy, 
has  long  since  spread  into  Dnmlriessbirc ; 
and,  acconlini;  to  Mr.  Willde  of  Udding- 
gton,  it  is  all  but  universal  at  the  present 
moment  throughout  the  west  of  Scotland. 
"  My  dung-cartti,"  he  adds,  "  are  taken 
from  ihc  improved  Cumberland  cart,  which 
measures  60  inches  long  X  47  J  inches  wide 
X  17  inches  deep  =  1  cubic  yard  =  21 
bushels  ;  and  it  tilts  with  a  spring  key-stick, 
which  adjusts  itself  as  the  horse  moves  for- 
ward ;  the  wheels  are  about  4  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  are  set  so  far  apart  as  to  conveni- 
ently span  two  27-iiich  ridges ;  it  weighs 
8  cwt."  There  are  a  variety  of  carts  peculiar 
to  dilTcrent  counties,  most  of  which  are  de- 
scribed, and  drawings  given,  in  Brif.  Husb. 
vol.  i.  p.  159. ;  from  the  heavy  one-horse  cart 
of  the  vicinity  of  London,  to  the  light  simple 
Irish  or  Yarmouth  car,  as  well  as  the  Im- 
proved car  first  introduced  into  Leicester- 
shire by  Bakewell. 

CARTER.     An  inferior  sort  of  farm  ser- 
vant, who  has  the  care  of  driving  and  fod- 
dering the  team.  He  should  always  be  chosen 
steaiiy,  regular,  sober,  and  trustworthy 
M  jx>ssible,  and  be  perfectly  gentle  and  hu- 
mane in  his  disposition.     It  is  of  great  im- 
p<irtunce  to  the   farmer  to  have  a   carter 
with  these  qualifications;  for  otherwise  his 
horses  may  be  ill-treated,  neglected,  over- 
worked, or  overfed,  and  much  lo<lder  wasted. 
{Brit.  Hwtb.  vol.  i.  ]).  170.)     Leonanl  Mas- 
I,    nearly   two   centuries   since,   told  the 
rter   of  his  day   to    "  have   patience    in 
oderate  useing  of  his  horses ;  and  at  all 
other  times  he  ought  to  tear  a  love  alwayes 
to  his  catlcl,  that  his  cattcl  may  love  him, 
tot  fearin/^  him  too  much;  let  him  never 
to  beat   them   with   tlie   stock   of  his 
whip,  but  whip  them  with  the  la.sb,  and  use 
them  to  the  sound  thereof,  and  yet  not  often 
ibr  dulling  of  them." 
'    CART  HORSE.    Sec  HomsE. 

CART   LADDER.      A   kind   of  rack, 
occasionally  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a 
to  make  it  hold  a  larger  quantity  of 
y,  straw,  tie. 

CART  LODGE.  A  small  outhouse  for 
sheltering  carts  from  the  weather.  Farmers 
should  be  very  carefid  to  place  their  carts, 
"He.  uixler  proper  shelter,  when  out  of  use, 
I  thc^  will  last  much  longer  by  this  means 
M  il  left  exposed  in  the  yard  to  the  eflecti 
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CASTING. 

of  the  weather ;  for,  as  they  are  llil 

times  wet,  and  sometimes  dry,  thc^ 
rot,  and   become  unfit  for  use.     'ITie 
and  dirt  should  also  be  constantly  *• 
off  before   they    arc   laid   up.     loot 
some  excellent  observations  on  the^ 
of  care'  in  the  preservation  of  agriculi 
iniplemeuts  by  Mr.  Crosskill  of  Y 
(Joum.  of  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  a. 
He  advises  that  the  implements  sh< " 
placed  under  the  care  of  one  w 
the  farm,  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
a  pride  in  showing  his  master's  imploia 
in  fine  ortier. 

C.UiT-SICK,  or  SLN'K.  A  t«n»  i 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  to  i^ 
the  rut,  furrow,  or  channel  made  by 
wheels  of  the  cart, 

CARTW  RIGHT,    THE    REV,    I 
MUND.    An  able  and  enthuaiwtie  M| 
mental    farmer    and     mechanical   (■ 
Born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1743,  and  i 
at  an    advanced  age  in    1824.     There 
various  papers  of  his  in  the  d 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  mildew.    {JohnMon  on  Salt,  p.  Si.) 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  M 
of  Agriculture. 

CARUE.  A  term  signifying  sovr.  X 
to  came,  implies  to  grow  soar,  and  it  p 
rally  appliecl  to  cream. 

CARVS  CATTLE  GAUGE.    As 
strumcnt  made   in  the  form  and  oa 
principle  of  a  slider  rule,  for  an  m  nil 
the  weight  of  live  cattle,  which  is  indict 
in  stones  of  8  lbs.  and  14  lbs.     (S«»  ~ 
Hurit.  vol.  ii.  foot  note  at  p.  893.) 

CASINGS.  A  provincial  term, 
dried  cow's  dung,  which  is  used  ia 
parts  of  the  country  for  fuel. 

CASK.    A  vessel  of  cafiaeity,  tor 
different  sorts  of  liquids,  or  other 
See  Babbsi. 

C.\ST.    A  term  applied  to  a  swi 
flight  of  bees  (see  Bbb*)  ;   and  to 
when   they   lose  their   feathers   or 
It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  chi 
the  hair  and  hoofs  of  bone*, 
or  shed  their  hair   at  least  ODOft 
Every  spring  they  cast  tlie  winter 
gain  a  summer  one  ;  and  soi 
end  of  autumn  they  put  on  tlicir 
hair,  in  case  they  have  been  ill-fed,  c 
or  elothe<l,  or  kept  in  a  cold  ctahte. 
casionally  they  cast  their  hoois :  wbca 
happens,  let  them  be  turned  oat  into  a 
ture. 

CASTANEA  VESCA.  Tbeswoet 
nut.     See  Chkstkut. 

CASTING.    The  operarioo  o/ 
a  horse  down,  which  should  be 
with  great  care  on  straw.    Take  a 
doub^  it,  and  cut  a  knot  a  jrtird 


m  regard  to  animalg,  the  operation 
in  males,  and  (paying  in  femalea. 
ion  may  be  performed  at  any  age, 
eneral,  tlie  earlier  the  l:«tter. 
between  two  and  eight  months  ; 
before  they  are  twenty-one  dayi 
mea,  between  four  and  twelve 

(Fehj  Cahu.)  Of  this  animal 
twenty-one  species.  The  do- 
ts merely  the  tamed  wild  cat. 
nially  breads  before  she  is  a  year 
i  of  geatotion  fil^y-fire  duys  ;  at- 
ge  of  twelve  years.  They  delight 
I  valerian  and  i^atmint^  but  disUke 
Ou-k't  Dom.  Encijc.) 
iPA.  {Bignonia  Catalfia.)  A  shrub 
irty  or  forty  feet  high;  its  bcaii- 
aloos  flowers  bloom  in  August,  It 
SaBarly  large  bright  grceu  leaf; 
U  tmd  does  not  bfow  in  wet  aum- 
M  tolerably  hardy ;  easily  raised 
««r*eed. 

tACT.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in 
t  konea,  in  whirh  the  crystalline 
leBdered  opaque,  and  the  vision 
W  dcftroyed.  The  only  certain 
r  cure  in  these  complaints  is  to 
e  lena  by  means  of  extracting  or 
By  the  first  mentioned  0]>crution, 
■  is  made  into  the  eye,  and  the 
nt  taken  out :  by  the  second  it  is 
by  the  point  of  a  couching  needle 
I  Uie  eye ;  and  being  carried  to  tlie 
I  of  the  chamber  of  the  eye  or  vi- 
Boor,  it  is  leil  there  to  be  absorbed, 
nwtioo  b  the  more  effective,  but 
HBardous  of  the  two,  owing  to  the 
faa  whidi  nicoeeds.  The  second 
ind  ■WBrtnnwi fails;  btU  it  iafice 


GOOSE-GHAS8.  (Oalium  Aparine,  Eng. 
Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  An  indigenous  weed, 
growing  in  hedges,  and  by  road  sides.  See 
IlAiirr. 

CATCH-WORK.  A  term  employed  in 
irrigation  for  the  works  for  throwing  the 
water  over  such  lands  as  lie  on  the  iledivi- 
ties  of  hills. 

CATCH-WORK  ME.\DOW.  Tliat 
sort  of  meadow  which  is  forme<i  by  turning 
the  water  of  ii  spring  or  itmall  rivulet  along 
tlic  side  of  a  hill  or  Jcclivity,  so  as  to  water 
the  lands  between  the  cut,  or  main  rarriaee, 
and  the  original  water-course,  which  in  luis 
case   becomes   the  main  drain.    See  Itu- 

OATIOM. 

CATERPILLAIt.  The  name  given  to 
the  lan'a  state  of  butterdies  and  miitlis. 

CATKIN.  A  name  given  to  such  amen- 
taceous flowers  OS  consist  of  a  great  nuinber 
of  chalTy  scales  and  flowers,  dispersed  along 
a  slender  thread-like  axis  or  rachu,  hang- 
ing downward,  in  the  form  of  a  rope  or  cat's 
tail.  It  is  the  male  flower  of  the  trees 
which  produce  them,  as  the  birch,  beech, 
pine,  fir,  poplar,  walnut,  hazel,  &c.  They 
drop  as  soon  as  the  pollen  is  she<l. 

CATMINT,  or  NEP.  (Nepebi  Catnrut, 
Smith,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.)  ThiK  is  a  common  plnnl, 
growing  in  borders  of  fJclJn,  ami  in  moist 
places,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It 
grows  B  yaril  high,  with  broad  whitish 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  not  unlike  mint. 
The  plant  has  a  strong  and  rather  un.-ia- 
voury  smell.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  i(s 
hoary,  square,  and  erect  stalks ;  its  leaves 
slightly  indented  on  the  e<lges,  of  a  whitish 
green  on  their  outiiide,  and  almost  perfect 
white  underneath;  and  its  flowers  growing 
in    spiked    dusters   around   the    stalk    at 


CATS-FOOT, 


CATS-FOOT.    A  term  sometimes  pro- 

for 


vinciiiUv  apiilie'l  to  grrouml-ivy 

CATS-MILK.      a    cniiunon   niune 


the  filant  wartwort,  whioh  sec. 

CATS-TAIL,  or  TIMOTHY  GRASS. 
{Phleum  praleiite.)  Tliia  grass  flourishes 
l>est  in  moist  deep  iooius.  Pereimial,  niitive 
ol'  Britiun.  At  the  timo  of  flowering,  in 
the  end  of  June,  Sinclair  fount]  the  pro- 
iluce  per  acre  was,  from  a  clayey  loam, 
40,«37  ll)».i  of  nutritive  mutter  1595  lbs. 
This  is  a  great  American  grass,  and  is  called 
Timothy  from  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who 
first  inlrwluced  its  seeds  from  New  York 
to  Carolina.  Seeds  ripe  in  July.  It  ]iro- 
dupcs  an  abundance  of  early  feed,  but  its 
product  of  aftermath  is  jroor. 

The  jiinailer  MeniUne  Cat't-taU.  (Phleum 
niiiiiu.)  Indigenous  to  England,  on  tena- 
cious soik.  Its  produce  per  iwro  when 
flowering  on  a  clayey  loam,  14,973  lbs. ;  of 
nutritive  matter,  511  lbs. 

The  Bulhoug-joittted  Catt-tail  Orau. 
(Phleum  tuxltuum.)  Perennial;  native  of 
Britain,  but  rare;  found  on  a  clayey  soil 
at  Wobum.  Flowers  in  beginning  of  Julv. 
Seeds  ripe  at  the  end  of  tne  same  month. 
The  produce  per  acre,  when  in  flower,  from 
a  clayey  loam,  12,251  lbs.;  of  nutritive 
tnnttcr,  478lbs. 

PurpU-stalkeil  Cat't-iail  Gram.  (Phleum 
Jiiiehiiieri.)  Indigenous  and  perennin! ;  grows 
Ix'st  on  a  sandy  loam.  I- lowers  in  July. 
Produce  per  acre  from  a  silioious  sund,  when 
in  flower,  6806  lbs. ;  of  nutritive  matter, 
2;)9!1>8.  (Sinclair'a  Hurt.  Oram.  p.  195—199. 
317.  J  SmiOi'i  Bot.  vol.  i.  p.  75— 78.;  Ibid. 
vol.  ivj).71— 73.) 

,  CATTLE.  Under  this  head  I  propose 
\it  include  the  ox  tribe,  Bovida,  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  having  teats  or  mamma; 
these  are  of  the  order  ttuminantitL,  or  ru- 
minating, or  cud-chewing  animals.  Of 
this  tribe  there  are  eight  species  :  —  I.  Bo» 
I'nu  or  Auroch,  the  ancient  bison ;  2.  B. 
Bifon,  the  bison,  or  American  buflalo;  3. 
B.  mntehahu,  or  musk  ox  ;  4.  B.  froidalit, 
or  giiyal ;  5.  B.  grrnmieiu,  or  grunting  ox ; 
(!.  jB.  cnffer,  or  buflalo  of  Southern  Atrica ; 
7 .  B.  Bubuluf,  or  common  buffalo ;  8.  B. 
Timruxy  or  common  domestic  ox.  Tliat  the 
ox  has  Iwen  domesticated,  and  in  the  scn'iee 
of  man  from  a  very  remote  period,  is  <|uita 
lin.  AVe  learn  from  Gen.  (iv.  20.)  that 
were  kept  by  the  early  descendants 

.\d.am.  Preser\e<l  by  Noah  from  the 
(IimmI  waters,  the  original  bree<l  of  our 
iircxcnt  oxen  must  have  been  in  the  neigli- 
iHiurliooil  of  Mount  Ararat ;  and  from  thence, 
di«j>i'ri<ing  over  the  face  of  the  glol)e,  al- 
t4'rmg  by  climate,  by  food,  and  by  cultiva- 
lioii,  originated  the  various  breeds  of 
modem  acct.  TImt  the  value  of  the  ox 
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tribe  has  been  in  all  ages  and 
highly  appreciated,  we  hll^ 
denee.  The  natives  <>f  I 
of  Hindostan  seem  alike  t<i  u;m- in 
cow  amongst  their  deities  ;  and,  yx 
her  usefulness  to  all  classes,  no  anii 
fterliaps  have  t>ecn  selected  wboae 
iiiunkmd  is  greater.  Of  the  old 
British  cattle,  some  remains  of  n 
ret  to  l)C  found  in  Cbillingham 
Northumberland,  in  a  state  of  tolei 
rity,  and  in  one  or  two  other  I 
(Irettt  Britain,  improved  by  judi 
accidental  crossings,  cjmie  most  of 
dem  breeds.  George  Culley,  in  hi* 
work  on  cattle,  describes  tiiese  »l 
as  being  of  a  creamy  white,  wi 
muzzles,  white  horns  with  block  ti 
ing  upwards.  The  cows  weigh! 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  stone.  T 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  their  c 
some  sequestered  place;  and  the 
they  are  disturbefl,  put  their  bea<i 
ground,  and  lie  close  like  a  hare 
wildness  prevents  the  introduction 
into  any  situation  not  aurroundc<l 
wuIU ;  and  the  mo<le  in  which  th 
wont  to  be  killed  by  the  keepers  i 
ritlc  ball.  See  also  two  excellent  { 
Dr.  Knox  on  the  wild  ox  of 
(Qxuitt.  Joum,  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  %H 
ou  the  ox  tril)e,  in  connection  with  t 
cattle  of  the  Hamilton  and  Chi 
breeds,  by  the  Rev,  W.  Ftttric 
p.  514.). 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  i 
employed  for  their  Inlxiur,  for  th 
anu  for  fiKxl.  In  southern  jVJ'rica 
OS  much  the  a-isociates  of  the  Caifr 
horse  is  of  the  Arab.  They  atiAre 
and  assist  him  in  tending  bis  her 
ore  even  trained  to  battle,  in  wk 
l)ecome  fierce  and  courageoua.  Is 
Africa  the  proudest  ebony  beandt 
be  seen  on  their  backs.  They  hai 
the  plougli  in  all  ages ;  in  Spain  i 
trample  out  the  corn ;  in  India  i 
water  from  the  deepest  wells  to  far 
thirsty  soib  of  Bengal.  When  C 
vado<I  England  they  constituted  t 
richesof  its  inhabitants  (Cietar,  lib.t 
an<l  they  yet  form  no  incousideni 
in  the  estimate  of  this  country's  at 
riches.  Acconling  to  the  estimal 
Youatt,  to  whom  in  this  and  othai 
on  live  stock  I  am  so  much  indeb 
Cattle,  p.  9.),  it  would  seem  that  1 
head  of  c«ttle  are  consigned  la  tiM 
every  year  in  the  Unitetl  KinadoMi 
value  of  the  entire  national  •CM 
kinils  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  |iif>a, 
opinion,  amounts  to  ncarir 
sterling.    An  excellent  paper  < 
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[  dABSstic  ox  and  ] 
ip«Cie«,  by  Professiir  Wilson 
^mm.  o/Agr.  voLii.  i).  177.),  may 
Itod  with  a(l%-iuiUge  hj  those  who 
:  infonnatios  on  this  head. 
I  of  cattle  in  England  are  re- 
)  tar  their  numerous  varieties, 
J  the  almost  endlcsA  croasing.s  of 
id  with  another,  often  producing 
of  the  most  mongrel  description, 
k  are  rather  diiTicult  to  describe. 
)  this  place  touch  u[K>n  the  prin- 
ittie* ;  and  in  these  wc  should,  in 
■  the  chief  pointa  of  excellence, 
.  YouatI  well  observes,  "  wide 
th  about  the  heart  and  lunes, 
II7  about  these,  but  above  the 
!  rilM  mujt  we  have  both  depth 
the  hooped  as  well  as  the 
rel  it  esMntial.  The  beast  should 
Mied  home  ;  there  should  be  little 
the  rihj.  and  the  hips.  This 
in  the  fattening  ox,  but  a 
i  and  drooping  of  the  belly  is  e.\- 
§jhii  cow.  It  leaves  room  for  the 
^K  if  ■  it  is  also  accompanied  by 
BBk  Tcins  it  generally  indicates 
e  in  the  dairy.  This  roundness 
h  of  the  barrel,  however,  is  most 
[cous  in  proportion  as  it  is  found 
the  point  of  the  elbow,  more 
tveca  the  shoulders  and  legs ; 
dpwD  between  die  legs,  than  up- 
towirdf  the  withers,  for  it  di- 
I  Ak  heaviness  before,  and  the  com- 
of  the  cooreer  parts  of  the 
is  always  a  very  great  con- 

I  nhould  be  wide,  for  these  are 
;  they  should  seem  to  e.xtcnd 
I  back  ;  and  although  the  liclly 
J  down,  the  Hanks  should  be 
'  deep ;  the  liips  large,  without 
gged,  round  rather  than  wide,  and 
when  handled,  plenty  of  muscle 
The  thighs  full  and  long,  anil 
from  behind  close  together. 
I  fur  there  ij  almost  an  inse- 
aection  between  length  of  leg 
of  carcsiM,  and  shortness  of 
sity  to  fatten.  Tlio  bones 
•od  of  the  frame  generally 
,  but  not  too  small ;  small 
tiie  well-known  accompaniment, 
to  fatten ;  imall  enough  to 
E«oioaain«r,  but  not  so  small  as  to 
■Micacy  of  constitution  and  lia- 
I  iliaease.  Finullr,  the  hide,  the 
^ortallt  thing  of  all,  should  be  thin, 
»  Uun  0*  to  indicate  tliat  the  animal 
ire  DO  kanlihips,  movable,  uiell'iw, 
loo  lociae,  and  particularly  well  co- 
th  fine  and  soft  hair," 
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On  the  points  by  which  live  stock  are 
ju<lged,  some  very  excellent  pn|K:rs  have 
appeared  in  the£</iH.  Quart.  Juurn.  ofAgT. 
by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  cattle-dealer  of 
Edinburgh.  He  very  truly  observes  (vol.  v. 
p.  159.)  that,  "  were  an  ox  of  fine  symmetry 
and  high  contlition  placed  before  a  person 
not  a  judge  of  live  stock,  his  opinion  of  ita 
excellences  would  be  derived  from  a  very 
limited  view,  and  consequently  from  only  a 
few  of  its  ciuulities.  He  might  observe  and 
admire  the  beautiful  outline  of  its  figure,  for 
that  would  strike  the  most  casual  observer. 
Ho  might  be  pleased  with  the  tint  of  its 
colours,  the  plumpness  of  its  body,  and  the 
siuoothness  and  glossiness  of  its  skin.  He 
might  be  even  delighted  with  the  gentle  and 
complacent  expression  of  its  countenance: — 
all  tliese  proiMirties  he  might  judge  of  by  the 
eye  alone.  On  touching  the  unimid  with  the 
hand,  he  could  feel  the  softne.«s  of  its  body 
occasioned  by  the  fatness  of  the  flesh.  But 
no  man  not  a  judge  could  rightly  criticise 
tlie  properties  of  on  ox  further.  He  could 
not  possibly  discover  witliout  tuition  thoite 
properties  which  hod  chietiy  conduced  to 
produce  the  high  condition  iu  wliich  he  saw 
the  ox.  lie  would  hardly  believe  that  a 
judge  can  ascertain  merely  by  the  eye,  from 
Its  general  a.spccl,  whether  the  ox  were  in 
good  or  biwi  heidtb  ;  from  the  colour  of  its 
skin,  whether  it  were  of  a  pure  or  cross 
breed  ;  from  the  expression  of  its  coun- 
tenance, whether  it  were  a  quiet  feeder; 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  flesh,  whether  it 
had  arrived  at  maturity.  The  discoveries 
made  by  the  baud  of  a  judge  might  even 
stagger  his  belief,  lie  could  si'arcely  con- 
ceive that  the  hand  can  feci  a  hidden  pru- 
[>erty.  The  touch,  which  of  nil  testa  is  the 
iiii^t  surely  indicative  of  line  c(uulily  of 
flesh  and  of  dinposition  to  fatten,  can  find 
whether  that  flesh  is  of  the  most  valuable 
kind ;  and  it  can  foretel  the  probable  abun- 
dance of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  coi-cass. 
In  short,  a  judge  alone  can  discriiiiinato 
between  tlie  relative  values  of  the  ditterent 
points,  or  appreciate  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  points  of  an  ox.  These  '■poinln '  are 
the  parts  of  an  ox  by  which  it  is  judged." 
The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  exam- 
ining an  ox  is  the  purity  of  its  breed,  what- 
ever that  breed  may  be,  for  that  will  ^iva 
the  degree  of  the  disposition  to  fatten  of  the 
individuals  of  that  breed.  The  purity  of  the 
breed  may  be  ascertained  (rum  several 
marks  :  the  colour  or  colours  of  the  skin  of  a 
pure  breed  of  cattle,  whatever  those  colours 
are,  are  always  definite.  The  colour  of  the 
bald  skin  on  the  nose  and  round  the  eyes, 
in  a  pure  breed,  is  always  definite,  ond  with- 
out spots.  This  lost  is  uu  essential  point. 
When  horns  exist,  they  should  be  smooth, 
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imall,  tapering,  Mid  ahitrp-pomtcd,  long  or 
dhort  according  to  the  breed,  and  of  a  wnlte 
colour  throughout  in  some  breeds,  and  lip- 
pe<l  with  blu<'k  in  others,  llie  ahupe  of  the 
nom  is  a  less  esscntiul  point  than  the  colour. 
Applying  these  remarks  on  the  different 
brectis  in  Scotland,  as  illustrations  of  the 
points  which  we  have  been  considering,  we 
nave  the  de6nite  colours  of  white  and  red 
in  the  short-horns.  Tlie  colour  is  cither  en- 
tire!/ white  or  entirely  red,  or  the  one  or 
the  other  predominates  in  their  nii.xture. 
The  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes 
is  uniformly  of  a  rich  cream  colour.  The 
Ayrshire  breed,  in  its  purity,  la  also  distin- 
guished by  the  red  and  white  colour  of  the 
■kin,  but  always  mixed,  tuid  the  mi.vture 
consists  of  spots  of  greater  or  smaller  sire 
not  blended  together.  Tlie  colour  of  the 
skin  on  the  nose  and  ai"ound  the  eye  is  not 
definite,  but  generally  black  or  cream  co- 
loured. In  other  p<iints,  those  two  celebrated 
breeds  differ  from  one  another  uiorc  than 
in  iJie  characters  which  I  have  just  described. 
In  the  West  Highland,  •■Vngus,  and  Galloway 
breeds,  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  nose 
and  around  the  eyes  is  indicative  of  the  pure 
blood  of  black-coloured  cattle  ;  but  a  cream- 
coloured  nose  may  frequently  be  observed 
amongst  the  other  colours  of  skin.  The 
char»<rtcrs  above  given  will  certainly  apply 
to  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  the  short-uom 
and  Ayrshire  breeds,  if  not  to  the  West  High- 
landers. 

"  The  second  poirU  to  be  ascertained  in  an 
ox  is  the  form -of  its  carcass.  It  is  found 
that  the  nearer  the  section  of  the  carcass  of 
a  fat  ox,  taken  longitudinally  vertical,  trans- 
versely vertical,  and  liorizontidly,  uj)proache3 
(o  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram,  llie  greater 
quantity  of  flesh  will  it  carry  within  tlie 
same  measurement.  Tliat  the  carcass  may 
fill  np  the  pnralleliigram  as  well  as  its  round- 
e<l  fonn  is  capable  of  tilling  up  a  right-angled 
figure,  it  should  posses.^  the  following  con- 
figuration:— The  back  should  be  straight 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail. 
The  tail  should  fall  perpendicularly  from  the 
line  of  the  back.  The  buttocks  and  twist 
should  be  well  filled  out.  The  bri.iket  shcmld 
project  to  a  lino  dropped  from  the  middle  of 
the  neck.  The  belly  .Miould  be  straight  lon- 
gitudinally, and  round  laterally,  and  fdled 
at  the  flaidcs.  The  ribs  should  be  round, 
and  should  project  horizontally,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  back.  The  hooks  shoidd  be 
wide  and  flat ;  and  the  rump,  from  the  tail 
to  the  hooks,  should  also  be  filled  and  well 
filled.  The  quarter  from  the  itch-bone  to 
the  hook  should  be  long.  The  loin  bones 
should  be  long,  broad,  mvi  flat,  and  well  filled ; 
but  the  apace  betwixt  the  hooks  and  the 
abort  riba  nhould  be  rather  short  and  well 
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arched  over,  with  a  tbicknot 
the  hooks.  A  long  hoUoif' 
to  the  short  ribs  indicatea  I 
tion  and  an  iudiflerent  till 
loin  to  the  shoulder-blade  j 
of  one  breadth,  imd  fnim 
taper  a  little  to  the  front  i 
The  neck-vein  should  be  ifi 
to  complete  the  line  from 
brisket.  The  covering  on  tb 
shoiihl  be  as  full  out  as  tht 
middle  rilw  should  be  well  4 
the  line  from  the  shouldert 
along  the  projection  of  tlM 
ribs,  these  constitute  all  1 
are  essential  to  a/u/  ox. 

"  The  first  of  the  point! 
lean  ox,  is  the  nature  of  tbi 
thick  bone  indicates  both  % 
an  inferior  description  of  fli 
when  seen  on  a  side  view,  | 
viewed  either  from  behind 
animal,  indicates  the  oppM 
a  round  bone.  The  wbo| 
carcass  should  Ix.>ar  a  sina 
bulk  and  weight  to  the  flesl^ 
only  required  as  a  support  4 
te.xture  of  the  bone  sbould  ( 
and  hard.  The  bones  of  th 
fine  and  clean,  and  only  OC 
and  muscle,  and  not  with  I 
Hcsh,  which  always  give 
dull  apyiearonce  to  an  ox, 
and  hock  should  also  be  ti 
muscle  to  endure  travelliii| 
indicate  bad  feeders.  Tb( 
should  \k  contrary  to  that  ol 
from  the  back  of  the  head 
the  neck.  A  fidl,  clear,  aflj 
is  anotlicr  point  to  be  conah 
is  a  nice  indication  of  goodi 
always  attendant  on  fine  bfl 
sion  of  the  eye  is  an  excelUl 
properties  in  the  ox.  A 
clearly  indic-ates  a  slow  fiM 
eye,  shewing  much  white,  I 
restless  capricious  dispositi 
compatible  with  quiet  fel 
complacent' expression  of 
strongly  indicative  of  a  sn 
disjxmition,  and  of  course 
The  eye  is  frequently  a  fail 
state  of  the  healtli. '  A  rtaj 
accompanies  good  health:  I 
one  prove*  tbe  probable  oi 
internal  lingering  disease; 
eye^  however,  arming  t'rom 
is  ((uite  different  in  cbaracti 
or  ctmstitutionul  phlcffmatil 

"  The  slate  of  the  akin  !•■ 
be  ascertained;  the  skin' 
technically  and  emphatico^ 
— a  criKsrion  second  to  Ml 
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Saf  properties  of  an  ox.  The  touch 
ipM  or  bid,  fine  or  huriib,  or,  as  it 
I  leniKil,  hard  or  mellow.  A  thick 
jkibicli  is  geDerally  covered  with  a 
EkinI,  ibort  hair,  olwuyd  touches 
ti  inlicsta  a  bad  feeder.  A  thin, 
ipipery  jlcin,  covered  willi  thin  silky 
oflim  opposite  of  the  one  just  dc- 
,d(iaDO(4iowever,u£rord  a  good  touch. 
I  it  indlcatiTe  of  weakness  of  con- 
^b  of  good  feeding  properties. 
Itouh  wiU  be  found  with  a  tJiick 
lloiting  u  it  were  on  a  layer  of 
jUdiig;  to  the  leait  pressure,  and 
^t  tack  to  the  fincer  like  a  piece  of 
ud,  duuuois  lettUicr,  and  covered 
kki^T,  aofl  hair.  It  is  not  unlike 
lk»wA  moo,  and  hence,  such  a 
W  mfnxjuently  styled  '  mossy.'  A 
ip  of  touch  cjin  only  be  acquired 
portiw;  but  after  havinr;  acquired 
of  it»ill' a  sulficient  means  of  judging 
uuality  of  an  ox,  becau»c, 
^properties  of  symmetrical 
ireet  disposition,  and  purity 
!  ike  geoenu  accompaniments. 
Se  enential  points  m  judging 
i  lliere  are  other  and  important 
lift  Jurming  a  thorough  judg- 
head  should  be  small 
IS  if  easily  carried  by 
[  riiows  the  animal  to  ad- 
ket.  The  face  long  from 
of  the  nose.  The 
the  eyes,  contracted  a 
rut  tapering  considerably 
:  nose.  The  muzzle  fine 
!  bostrils  capacious ;  the  ears 
^  erect,  and  transparent ;  the 
'  "Kht.  A  droop  of  the  neck 
I  iboalder  to  the  head  in- 
of  constitution,  arising 
J  too  near  akin.  The 
I  tbmild  be  rather  short 
1  made ;  stand  where  they 
I  weight  of  the  body  most 
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easily,  and  wide  asunder.  The  toil  rather 
thick  than  otherwise,  as  that  indicates  a 
strong  spine,  and  a  good  weigher.  It  should 
be  provided  with  a  Urge  tuft  of  long  hair. 
ThepositioH  of  the  Jleah  is  imimrtant :  that 
part  called  the  spare  rib  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  fore  and  middle  ribs  in  Loudon,  the 
loins  and  the  rump,  or  hook-bone,  are  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  are  generally  used  for 
rousts  and  steaks ;  consequently,  the  o\  which 
carries  the  largest  quantity  ol  beef  on  tiiesc 
points  is  the  most  valuable.  Flesh  of  fine 
quality  is  actually  of  a  liner  texture  than 
coarse  tlesh.  The  other  desirable  objects  in  u 
fat  ox  ore  a  full  twist,  lining  the  division 
between  the  hams  called  'the  closing,'  with 
a  thick  tuyer  of  fat,  a  thick  (lank,  and  a  full 
neck  bend;  tlie.se generally  indicate  internal 
tallow.  The  last  points  genendly  covered 
with  fut  arc  the  point  of  the  shoulder-joint 
and  the  top  of  the  shoulder  :  if  these  parts 
are,  therefore,  felt  to  be  well  covered,  the 
otliCT  and  better  parts  of  the  animal  may  be 
considered  rijie.  It  is  proper,  in  judging  of 
the  weight  of  a  fat  ox,  to  view  his  guit  while 
walking  towards  you,  which  will,  if  the  ox 
has  been  well  fed,  be  accompanied  with  a 
heavy  rolling  tread  on  the  ground.  In  this 
way  a  judge  can  at  once  come  very  near  to 
its  weight."  {Quart.  Joum.  uf  Agr.  vol.  v. 
p.  167.)  At  the  end  of  tliis  paper  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  stock  by  admeasurement. 

When  we  survey  the  frame  of  a  short 
bom  O.X,  adds  Mr.  Dickson  (Ibid.  vol.  vi. 
p.  '267.),   we   have  a  straight  level    back, 
triim   behind  the  horns  to  the  top  of  the 
tall,  full  buttocks,  and  a  projecting  bri.sket; 
we  have,  in   short,  the  rectangidar  figure, 
as  represented  in  a  side  view  by  fig.  I.     We 
have  also  the  level  loin  across  the  htxik  bones, 
and  the  level  top  of  the  shoulder  across  the 
ox,  and  perfwndicular  lines  down  tlie  hinil 
and  fore-legs  on  Ijolli  sides,  these  constituting 
the  squai'e  form  when  the  ox  is  viewed  be- 
fore and  behind,  as  represented  in  figures  2. 
and  3. ;  and  we  have  straight  pa- 
roliel  lines  from  the  sidi-s  of  the 
shoulders,  along  the  outmost  points 
of  the  ribs,  to  the  sides  of  the  hind 
quarters;  and  we  have  these  lines 
connected  at  fheir  end.s  by  others 
of  shorter  and  e<iual  length,  across 
the  end  of  the  rump  and  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  thus  constituting  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  ox  when 
viewed   from   above    down   upon 
7\   the  back,  as  represented  by  fig.  4. ; 
(jl  the   form   of    the    short   ox    and 
ff  heifer,  in  j>erfect  accordance  with 
the  diograius  of  the  rule.    Farther, 
I   ghoidd    be    inclined   to   assert, 
though   I  have  not  directed  my 
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attention  sufHcicntly  to  the  fact, 
to  be  uble  to  prove  the  assertion 
froui  exuiiiple»,  that  tlie  carcass  of 
»  full  fed,  symmetrical,  short-horn 
ox,  included  within  the  rectangle,  is 
in  length  double  its  depth,  and  in 
depth  eiiuul  to  its  breadth;  hence, 
figs.  2.  and  3.  arc  aquores  imd 
figs.  1.  and  4.  each  two  giuiilar 
squares,  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
'Ine  I'unn  of  the  nhort-horn  breed 
is  perfect  according  to  this  rule. 

The  cow  goes  with  calf  about 
furlv  weeks;  and  i.i|  often  capable 
of  breeding,  when  only  a  year  old, 
but  she  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  50  until  she  i»  above  two  jean 
old.  When  the  calves  are  in- 
tcndeil  for  veal,  January,  Febru- 
ary, luul  March  are  the  best 
montlij  for  calving.  Ou  the  ques- 
tion of  breetling  live  stock  in  ge- 
neral, and  u[X)n  the  diificult  ques- 
tjou  of  the  comparative  influenc-c 
of  the  mole  and  female  {>art.-nts  in 
impressing  their  ofTsprin",  a  theme 
pro|Kmnded  by  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, there  are  s<vme  excellent  papers  bv 
Mr.'  lioswdl,  Mr.  Christian,  and  ilr.  Mill 
(High.  Soc.  Tram.  vol.  i.  p.  17.),  by  the 
Itcv.  llenry  Berry  (Srit.  Farm.  Mag. 
vol.  i.),  and  by  Mr.  Knight  ( Trant.  Roy.  Soc. 
ItiOi)),  in  which  they  all  seem  to  uphold  the 
sujwrior  inllucnce  of  the  mule ;  and  on  the 
N'leclion  of  the  male  animal  in  breeding, 
there  is  a  pajjer  by  Lord  Sfjencer  (Joutji. 
Jtiij/.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  '2'i.);  another  on  the 
gestation  of  cows  (Ibid.  165.)  ;  and  on  the 
means  of  calculating  the  number  of  calves 
wiiich  will  probably  be  produced  by  a  herd  of 
cows,  by  the  same  noble  lord  (Ibid,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.);  and  on  the  detuction  of  preg- 
nancy in  the  horse  and  cow  by  Professor 
Yowktt  (Ibid.  p.  1 70.);  ouamethod  of  obtain- 
ing a  greater  number  of  one  sex  at  the 
option  of  the  owner,  in  the  breeding  of  liye 
stock  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  63.);  on 
the  rearing  of  calve*,  in  which  the  writer  re- 
commenib  that  skimmed  milk  should  have  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  it,  not  only 
to  warm  it,  but  to  give  an  astringent  quality 
(Coot.  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  382.);  on  the 
node  of  fattening  them  in  Strathaven  there 
is  an  account  by  Mr.  Alton  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  of  Agr.  p.  249.,  and  of  the  mode  of 
listening  them  near  London  by  ftlr.  Main 
(Thiii.  vol.  V.  p.  0O8.)  "Kvcry  cow  is  made  to 
(ucklc  her  own  calf  three  times  a  day  for 
tlte  fmt  tliree  »r  four  days,  and  afterwards 
twice  a  iloy,  and,  in  nce«l,  her  bag  is  emptied 
by  onoUier  calf  If  a  calf  goes  on  thriving 
and  well,  it  will  be  what  is  esteemed  in 
Knglaiid  prime  veal  in  about  ten  wcclu 
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and  woigh  from 
each!" 

The  North  Devon. - 
bull  .ihould  have  yellow  horns,  placed  I 
too  low  nur  too  high,  nor  be  too  ( ' ' 
growing  gradually  lei>s  towards  tlie 
the  eye  clear,  prominent,  and 
forehead  small,  llat,  and  indenl 
zle  fine;  the  check  small;  the 
yellow,  the  nostril  high  and  o|i 
thick,  and  the  hair  abtmt  the 
The  hcail  of  the  ox  is  smaller, 
does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  bull;  his  action  is  free,  and 
in  his  movements  than  any 
but  his  legs  ore  apparently 
under  his  chest  for  sjieed, 
this  property  in  an  eminent  di 
are  straight ;  the  fore-arm  ii  laree 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  esuecisJiy  btSt 
knee,  very  small ;  the  toil  is  set  no  1 
a  level  with  the  back,  rarely  muck  tl 
never  depressed,  is  long  and  t«pcr, 
bunch  ot  hair  at  the  end  ;  the  mid 
clastic,  mellow,  ami  rather  this} 
have  smooth  hair,  which  should  be 
glossy,  some  curly,  and  these  are 
most  hardy  and  fatten  the  beat; 
most  favourite  colour  ;  many, 
brown,  und  others  ore  af^roaching  H 
nut.  Those  of  a  yellow  colour 
to  be  subject  to  the  tUat  (< 

'VUc  Devon  cow  is  much 
bull ;  xhe  has  a  full,   round,  oImt 
countenance  cheerful,  the  mi 
yellow,  the  jawi  free  from 
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I  dewlap.  On  all  soils,  except 
htMTj,  the  Devon  ox  is  very  su- 

the  plough,  for  iti<  quickne««  of 
cilitj,  good  temper,  gtoutness,  and 
It  i<  always  worked  in  jokea.  Pour 
■.ea  aie  coiuidered  equal  in  their 
dme  hones:  they  are  commonly 
Pom  two  years  old  until  they  ore 

er  dx,  and  then  in  ten  or  twelve 
HI  gnaa  and  hay,  they  ore  fit  for 
jetlEer  com,  cake,  or  turnips  are 
r  them  during  the  first  winter. 
en  Cister,  and  with  less  food,  thnii 
rs ;  their  flesh  is  excellent.  Some 
ve  experiments  between  the  Devon 

rattle  were  mode  by  the  Duke  of 
nf  which  the  following  table  giyes 

:  they  were  fed  from  November 
until  December  10.  1798  :  — 


i«^ 

n^iiii 

Cmm^ 

ou 

T,^ 

H.J. 

j"««- *■•**• 

Ite. 

ll». 

lU. 

IJIT    0    1 

M     S 

- 

tioo 

4K7 

Jm  i  0 

41     « 

4a 

tilt 

411 

mu  1  T 

4ft    4 

a» 

KM 

»ft 

mu  1  < 

«4    ( 

441 

SDSS 

441 

■m   1   0 

46    4 

4n 

Mas 

»1 

■11  a  14 

40    I 

434 

KM 

400 

ch  difTerancc  of  opinion  with 
!  fttaess  of  Devon  cows  for  the 
I^Kpretty  generally  asserted,  that 
HMfeed  grazinc  qualities  render 
^^^Be  dairy,  thut  their  milk  is 
HBBt  in  quantity ;  but  there  arc 
y  superior  judge*  who  prefer  them 
tte  dairy.  Of  the  calves,  those 
i  (faxipped  about  Micluielmos  time 
nred  to  those  which  are  cnlved  in 
or  February.  They  allow  the  coif 
hree  times  a  day  for  a  week ;  then 
B  milk  is  given  it  for  three  weclu 
MB  it  ha<  worm  scalded  milk  mixed 
tiou  of  finely  divided  linseed 
icols  are  gradually  lessened, 
Dths  old  it  is  entirely  weaned. 
;Ci«ttfc.p.7  — 25.) 

-The  oxen  of  Hereford- 
■ger  than  the  Devon,  and 
some  are  dark  yellow,  and 
they  generally  have  white 
and  t£roBts.  They  have 
I  lIlAn  those  of  Devonshire,  and 
hardy,  and  shorter  in  the 
leg;  are  higher,  heavier,  and 
IB  the  cliine ;  have  more  fat,  and 
iv  and  wider  across  the  hips ;  the 
■ore  muscular,  (he  ahoulden  larger. 
II.)  Manhall  long  since  dcscril)ed 
tty  eorrcctly  as  follows :  —  "  The 

KSBDt,  cheerful,  open ;  the 
eye  full  and  lively  ;  horns 
1  •prcading ;  head  small ; 
Jong  and  tapering;  chest 


deep;  bosom  broad,  and  projecting  forward} 
shouldcr-l>one  thin.  Hat,  no  wuy  protuberant 
in  t>one,  but  full  and  mellow  in  liesli ;  chest 
full ;  loiu  broad ;  Lips  standing  wide,  and 
level  with  the  spine;  quarli-rs  long  and  wide 
at  the  neck ;  rump  even  with  the  general 
level  of  the  back,  not  drooping,  nor  standing 
high  and  sharp  above  the  quarters;  tiul 
slender,  and  neatly  haired ;  barrel  round 
and  roomy,  the  carcass  throughout  deep 
and  well  spread ;  ribs  broad,  standing  close 
and  Hat  on  tlie  outer  Burface,  forming  a 
smiHitb  even  barrel,  the  hindmost  large  and 
of  full  length ;  round  bone  small,  snug,  not 
prominent ;  thigh  clean,  and  regularly  ta- 
pering ;  legs  ujiright  and  short;  bone  below 
the  knee  and  hougli,  small ;  feet  of  middle 
size ;  cod  and  twist  round  and  fiill ;  flank 
large;  flesh  e\'ery  where  mellow,  soft,  yield- 
ing pleasantly  to  the  touch,  especially  on 
the  chine,  the  shoulder,  and  the  ribs ;  hide 
mellow,  supple,  of  a  middle  thicJuiess,  and 
loose;  coat  neatly  hiiircd,  bright,  and  silky; 
colour  of  a  middle  red  with  a  bald  face,  cha- 
racteristic of  tlie  true  Ilerelbrdshire  breed." 

"  They  fatten,"  suys  Mr.  Youatt,  "  to  a 
much  greater  weight  than  the  Devons,  and 
run  fn>m  50  to  70  score;  a  tolerable  cow 
will  average  from  35  to  50  score ;  a  cow  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  weighed 
more  than  70 ;  an  ox  of  Mr.  Westcar's  ex- 
ceeded 110  score.  The  Hereford  ox  fattens 
speedily  at  an  early  age.  Thev  are  not  now 
much  used  for  hu.sbundn-,  although  their 
form  adapts  them  for  the  Iieavier  work,  and 
they  have  all  the  honesty  and  docility  of  the 
Devon  ox,  and  greater  strength,  if  not  his 
activity. 

"  The  Hereford  cows  are  worse  milkers 
than  those  of  Devon,  but  then  they  will 
grow  fat  where  a  Devon  wojdd  starve.  The 
lieef  is  sometimes  objected  to  from  the  large- 
ness of  the  bone,  and  the  coarseness  of 
some  of  the  inferior  pieces,  but  the  best 
sorts  are  generally  excellent.  Mr.  Youatt 
gives  an  account  ot  an  experiment  in  feeding, 
made  in  the  winter  of  1828-9,  Ixrtween 
the  Herefords  and  the  improvctl  short- 
horns, whicii,  although  by  no  means  de- 
cisive of  the  merits  of  either  breed,  yet  is 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  pro7.ier. 

"  Three  Herefords  and  three  short-horns 
were  put  together  into  a  straw  yard,  Dec. 
20.  1827,  and  each  had,  in  the  open  yard, 
a  bushel  of  turnips  per  diiy,  Viesides  straw, 
until  May  2. 1828;  they  tli'en  were  weighed, 
and  sent  to  grass :  — 


N>>  cwtk  <|iv    lt<*. 

I.  Ha»r<ird    8     S     0 

«.        —  7      10 

a.      —       7    »    0 


No.  cwto.  9*.    Iba. 

I.  Short-horn    9     10 
%        —  »     J     0 

S.        —  9     0     0 


When  taken  from  grass,  November 
weighed  — 
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Wa.                 ewta.  gn.    Il». 

No.                       nu.  qn.    Iba. 

1.  H«n>ror4ll     9     0 

I.  Short-horn   11      S    14 

«.        -         10      J      0 

1.         —           ll      8     0 

3.       —        lU     a      0 

3.          —            H      3      0 

From  thw  time  till  the  25lh  March,  1829, 

they  consumed — 

SwaUlk  Tuml|i^         Hajr. 

Il»                        Ibo. 

The  Hcrefords 

-  46,555          S,065 

The  short-bomi 

-  .'59,430         6,779 

They  then  weighed  — 

- 

No.                   emu.  v>.    Ibb 

Ho.                       c»u.  <in.  Urn. 

1.  Herrford  IS      0    U 

1.  Short-born   U      2     0 

i.       —        U     0     0 

1.         —           14      1     l« 

3.      —       II     0    a 

a.         —           14      1    14 

muking  n  difference  in  favour  of  the  short- 
horns of  3  cwU.  3  qrs.  1 4  lbs. ;  hut  tlion  thoy 
consumed  more  turnips  by  12,775  llis.,  and 
more  hay  by  1,714  lbs.  "When  they  were 
sold  at  Sinithfield  on  the  30Lli  of  Miirch,  tlie 
short-lioms  realised  97/.,  and  the  Herefords 
96/."    (On  Catlie,  p.  34.) 

The  Siutex. — One  of  the  best  descrin- 
tion*,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  that  we  have  of  tne 
Suiuicx  ox  h  given  by  that  excellent  agri- 
culturiat,  Mr.  EUnian.  He  sfn-aks  of  the 
■Sussex  ox  as  having  a  .small  and  well-turned 
head ;  and  ao  it  hnti,  compared  with  many 
other  breeds,  and  even  with  the  Hereford, 
but  cviilently  coarser  than  tb.-vt  of  the 
Devon,  the  horns  pushing  forwards  a  liltie, 
and  then  turning  upwards,  thin,  tapering, 
and  long,  not  so  as  to  confound  the  breed 
with  the  hng-hnnu,  and  yet  in  some  coses  n 
little  i4>proai.'hing  to  them.  The  eye  is  full, 
large,  and  mild  in  the  ox,  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  unquietness  in  the  cow.  The  throat 
clean ;  and  the  neck,  comj)ared  with  either 
the  long  or  short-horns,  long  and  thin,  yet 
evidently  coarser  than  that  of  the  Devon. 
The  shoulder  is  the  principal  defect,  'lliere 
is '  more  wideness  and  roundness  on  the 
rithera ;  it  is  a  straightcr  line  from  the 
i  snmmit  of  the  withers  towards  the  buck  ; 
there  is  no  projecting  point  of  the  shoulder 
when  the  animal  is  looked  at  from  bchinil, 
but  the  whole  of  the  fore-tjuarter  is  thickly 
covered  with  flesh,  giving  too  much  weight 
t<i  the  coarser  and  less  profitable  piu-ts ;  Imt 
then  the  fore-legs  are  wider  apart,  stroighter, 
«nd  more  perpendicular  than  in  the  Devon, 
land  are  placed  more  under  the  body  than 
'  aeeming  to  be  attached  to  the  aides.  The 
fore-arm  is  large  and  muscular ;  the  legs, 
though  coarser  than  those  of  the  Devon, 
are  small  and  fine  downwards,  particularly 
below  the  fetlock.  The  barrel  is  round  and 
deep.  In  the  back ;  no  rising  spinal  proccsaca 
arc  to  be  seen,  but  rather  a  central  depres- 
aion;  and  the  line  of  the  ba<'k,  if  broken,  is 
only  done  so  by  a  lump  of  fat  ri.sing  between 
the  hips :  Uie  l>elly  and  flank  arc  capacious ; 
there  is  room  before  for  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  there  is  room  behind  in  the  rjipocious 
belly  for  the  full  exerciae  of  ita  functions: 
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yet  the  beast  ia  wcU  ribbed  baa 
between  the  lust  rib  and  the 
often  very  small,  and  there  ia 
heaviness  of  the  beJIy  or  flank 
of  the  Sussex  ox  are  wide;  I 
does  not  rise  high,  uor  i*  it 
temally ;  but  it  is  large  and 
and  the  space  between  the  I 
fdled  up.  The  tail,  fine  and  tl 
lower  than  in  the  Devon,  yet 
nearly  as  straight.  The  hindt 
cleanly  made,  and  if  the  thiarhs  i 
straight  without,  there  ia  |3en< 
within.  The  Sussex  ox  has  all 
of  the  Devon,  and  the  stret 
Hereford,  the  jiropensity  to  fatt 
bcautiiul  fine-grained  flesh  of  be 
sesses  as  many  of  the  good  qua! 
as  can  be  combined  in  one  frame. 
them  with  the  Herefords,  a  hea 
Init  not  fattening  so  jirofitably,  o 
kindly,  is  prmluccd.  When  th< 
been  crossed  with  the  Devon,  a  1 
has  residtcd,  but  not  gaining 
while  it  is  materially  detcrioi 
grazing  properties.  The  col 
Siisse.Y  ox  is  a  deep  chestnut  n 
bav.  The  black,  or  black  and 
rally  indicate  some  strain  in  tiu 
cniss  from  the  Welch.  The 
true  Sussex  ox  is  soft  and  i 
coat  short  an<l  sleek.  The  Soi 
much  of  the  farming  labour  ol 
of  Sussex.  From  ten  to  twelTC 
usually  kept  on  a  farm  of  ISO  I 
These  ore  fed  with  grocs  and  ati 
begin  to  work,  and  then  they  1 
mixe<l  with  straw.  There  are,  li 
breeds :  the  coaraer  Suaaex  ia  a 
the  lighter,  or  true  Siiaaex,  ■• 
fast  OS  mo«t  cart-horsea ;  of  t 
proof  was  given  by  a  Siuitex  o: 
four  luilea  against  time,  ortr 
ntcQ-courae,  in  aixteen  miaq) 
farmers,  if  they  have  ten  oxen  i 
five  or  six  every  year,  and 
erjuid  number  to  succcctl  them 
will  tlius  be  broken  in  at  thrc 
and  fatted  at  five  or  six.  Tin 
monty  taken  from  work  when  i 
time  is  over,  and  turned  into  ll 
and  tliua  prepared  for  winter  ■ 
These  are  gradually  ac^attooM 
constantly  tied  up.  Some  fi 
Ellman  amon^t  the  real,  ar«  ofi 
there  is  a  saving  of  one  fouHk 
stall-feeding,  but  many  other  ft 
tain  that  the  cattle  fatten  faatci 
confined  to  the  yard.  ITicy 
Sinithfield,  aU-Jut  120  stones;  I 
casionully  attain  to  much  gn*l 
one  of  Mr.  EUmau's  weighed  f 
The  Suaaex  cow  i«  Dot 
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mlity  if  rirmen.  She  does  not 
Ir  tfce  dairy,  for  her  inilk,  nitliough 
pod  (|Uility,  is  far  inferior  in 
'  Id  atber  the  Holdemesa  or  the 
'.  They  ue,  moreover,  what  their 
t  indicate*,  of  an  unquiet  temper, 
OBnody  reatlesa  and  dissati^ned, 
r  if  Dot  hni  on  the  farm  on  which 
hjt  They  are,  therefore,  chiefly 
tiat;  are  generally  in  fair  con- 
wUe  milking ;  and  no  cows,  ex- 
Mn  or  Hereford,  will  thrive  so 
haof  dried ;  they  fatten  even 
tit  ox.  Nearly  all  the  calyes 
Mr.  Youatt  —  the  moles  fiw 
females  for  breeding  or  early 
%the  best  breeders,  the  bull 
id  CTery  two  years.      (On  Cattle, 

Wal.— The  cattle  of  Wales  are 
r  of  the  midfUe-homs,  and  Btunte<l 
rowfh  from  the  poverty  of  their 
Of  these  there  are  several  vari- 
t  Pembrokeshire  are  chiefly  black, 
shorter  legged  than 
cattle ;  are  largcT  than 
I  and  have  round  and 
re  a  lively  look  and  good 
and  rough,  not  thick; 
,  and  poeeess,  perhaps, 
,  the  opposite  qualities  of 
,  witli  a  propensity  to 
I  equal  to  the  Scotch, 
says  Mr.  Youatt,  where 
'ley  rapidly  outstrip  most 
ave  plenty  of  good  pas- 
cow  bu  been  called 
The  Pembroke  ox 
onest  worker,  and,  when 
work,  fattens  spcedilv. 
bt  to  London,  and  rarely 
tfcwteher. 

breed  were  patron- 

and  were  held  in  great 

were,  however,  allowe<l 

daring  the  period  of  the  late 

laince,  in  spile  of  the  cxer- 

1  of  Radyr,  l>een  entirely 

'  counties  of  Carmarthen, 

and  espcciiilly  Radnor, 

ex  col  1.-1,1  l,l,i/V  ''sttle, 

i  I  late 

I  of  ■■:  [loci- 

^«rilh  the  iierel'ords.     Of 

_     rmttie  ore  rather  more 

the  long-homs  than  those 

In  the  counties  of  Anglcaeo, 

I  Merionetii,  the  chief  atten- 

'  i*  directed  to  the  rearing 

Flint,  and   Mont- 

St  regarded.    The 

mr.  Youatt,   arc 

,  vitk  noderatc  bone,  deep 


chest,  rather  heavy  shoulders,  enornions 
dewlap,  round  barrel,  high  and  spreading 
haunches,  flat  face,  horns  long,  almost  in- 
variably turning  upwartb ;  the  hair  coarse ; 
the  hide  mellow ;  hardy,  easy  to  rear,  and 
well  disposed  to  fatten  when  transplantetl 
to  better  pastures  than  those  of  their  native 
island.  Attempts  have  been  made,  with 
little  success,  to  improve  the  breed  by 
crossing  them  witli  others ;  but  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  find  any  other  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  tlic  eliuiatc  and  the  privations  of 
&Iona.  Many  yearlings  arc  brought  from 
the  Island,  and  very  few  are  kept  in  the 
island  after  they  are  three  years  old.  Tliey 
wore  formerly  not  castrated  till  tliey  were  a 
year  old ;  this  gave  them  a  peculiar  bull- 
like appearance.  ITiis  operation,  however, 
is  now  practised  earlier.  There  is  still  with 
them,  however,  adds  Mr.  Youatt,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  mild  intelligence  of  the 
Devon  and  the  quiet  submission  of  the 
Hereford.  The  Anglesea  cows  are  not  kept 
for  the  dairy  to  a  greoter  extent  than  for 
home  consumption.  The  cheese  is  negli- 
gently made,  an<l,  in  consequence,  poor  and 
worthless.  The  cattle  of  Uie  other  Welch 
counties,  bred  amongst  the  rocks  of  Carnar- 
von, and  the  hills  of  Merioneth,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Denbigh,  biive  little  distinguishing 
features  from  other  \VeIch  cattle.  They 
are  small,  hardy,  and  rapidly  fatten,  when 
transferred  to  richer  pastures.  The  beef 
they  produce  is  excellent.     {Ibid.  p.  58.) 

The  Scotch.  —  Of  this  valuable  and  im- 
proving race  of  cattle  there  arc  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  tlius  classed  by 
Mr.  Youatt,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  middle-horns.  Of  tbesc 
the  chief  varieties  ore, 

1.  The  West  Highlanders,  which,  whether 
we  regard  those  found  in  the  Hebrides  or 
in  the  county  of  Argyle,  seem  to  retain  mo.-t 
of  the  aboriginal  character.  They  have  re- 
mained unchanged,  or  improved  only  by 
selection,  for  many  generations,  or,  indeed, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  that  we  possess 
of  Scottish  cattle. 

'2.  The  North  Highlanders  are  a  smaller, 
coarser,  and  in  every  way  inferior  race,  and 
owe  the  greater  pail  of  what  is  valuable 
about  them  to  crosses  from  the  western 
breed. 

3.  The  north-eastern  cattle  were  derived 
from,  and  bear  a  strong  rcKrablonce  to  the 
West  Highlander,  but  are  of  considerably 
larger  size. 

4.  The  Fife  breed  are  almost  as  valuable 
for  the  dairy  as  for  the  grazier,  and  yield  to 
few  in  activity  and  docility. 

5.  The  Ayrshire  breed  are  second  to  none 
as  milkers;  many  of  the  varied  mingled 
breeds  of  the  Lowlands  ore  valuable. 
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6.  Tlic  Gallowayg,  which,  scarcdy  a  cen- 
tury ngo,  were  luidfile-homwl,  and  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  the  West  HipU- 
landors,  arc  now  a  polled  breed,  increased 
in  gize,  witli  more  striking  resemtilnnce  to 
llieir  kindred  tJie  Devons ;  with  nil  their 
aptitude  to  fiitlen,  and  with  a  hardness  of 
constitution  which  those  of  Devon  never 
possessed. 

The  West  Ilighlanders,  or  kyloes,  as  they 
are  called  (supposed  to  be  from  a  corrujitiou 
of  a  Gaelic  word  pronounced  kael^  signify- 
ing Hijihlauds),  are  bred  in  great  abundance 
in,  and  exported  from,  the  Hebrides.  Tlie 
true  bull  of  this  breed  is  de*cribeirby  Mr. 
WNeil  of  Islay  as  black ;  the  head  not 
large,  the  ears  thin,  the  muzzle  line,  and 
rather  turned  up ;  broad  in  the  face ;  eyes 
prominent ;  countenance  calm  and  placid ; 
the  horns  should  taper  to  a  point,  neither 
•h-oopinjj  too  much  nor  rising  too  high,  of  a 
waxy  colour,  widely  set  at  the  root ;  llic 
neck  fine,  particidivrly  where  it  joins  the 
head,  and  rising  with  a  gentle  curve  from 
the  shoulder :  the  breast  wide,  and  project- 
ing weJl  before  the  legs ;  the  shoulders 
liroad  at  the  top,  and  the  chine  so  full  as  to 
leave  but  little  hollow  behind  tlieni ;  the 
girth  behind  the  shoulder  deep;  the  back 
straiglit,  wide,  and  flat ;  the  I'ilw  broml,  the 
space  between  iheni  and  the  ribs  small ;  the 
belly  not  sinking  low  in  the  middle,  yet,  in 
the  whole,  not  forming  the  round  and 
barrel-like  carcass  which  some  have  de- 
scribed :  the  thigh  tai>ering  to  the  hock- 
joint;  the  liones  larger  in  projiortion  to  the 
size  than  in  the  breeds  of  the  southern  dis- 
Iricts;  the  tail  set  on  a  level  with  the  back; 
the  legs  short  and  straight ;  the  whole  car- 
cass covered  with  a  long  thick  coat  of  hair, 
and  plenty  of  hair  also,  about  the  face  and 
horns,  and  that  hair  not  curly.  They  are 
hardy,  easily  fe<i;  the  pro|)ortion  of  tlieir 
olfal  is  not  greater  than  in  the  most  ap- 
proved larger  breeds;  they  lay  their  fat 
anil  (lesh  equally  on  the  best  ]>artt>,  and 
when  fat,  the  beef  is  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
so  well  mixed  or  marbled  that  it  commands 
a  superior  price  in  every  market.  Alxmt 
30,000  of  these  are  annually  sent  from  the 
Hebrides  to  the  main  land.  (On  Cattle, 
p.  67.) 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  dairy  is  only  at- 
tended to  so  far  sa  to  serve  the  family  with 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  milk  of  the 
\Ve»tem  Highland  cow  is  small  in  quantify 
but  excellent  in  quality  ;  the  dix-s  not  yield, 
however,  more  than  one  third  of  that  uf  tlie 
Ayrshire.  The  o.xen  of  the  Hebrides  are 
never  worked,     (/frirf.  p.  71.) 

The  Argyleshire  breed  arc  brger  than 
those  of  the  Hebrides,  ami  arc  bred  accord- 
ing to  wb«t  the  toil  and  the  food  will  best 
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support.  The  Highlander, 
the  gentleman  whom  I  hm 
quoted  so  often,)  "  must  be 
grazier  alone;  every  attcntM 
his  weight,  in  order  to  make  li 
agriculturid  labour,  every  efS 
him  for  the  dairy,  will  not  Ol 
hiu*diues3  of  constitution  and 
fatten,  but  will  fail  in  renderi 
able  lor  the  purj)Ose  at  wi 
aims.  The  character  of 
must  still  be,  that  he  will 
quantity  of  food  than  any 
will  fatten  where  any 
scarcely  live."      (Ibid.  p.  79.' 

Of  the  North  Highland  a  ' 
Shetland  Islands  are  the 
ill-shaped,   and   covered 
sometimes  are  not  more  tbi 
to  the  quarter,     ^^^len  they 
the  nortli  of  Scotland,  they  tnr 
on  very  poor  ftxxl  with  great 
when   brought   further   to 
change  is  too  great  for  thci 
and  sicken.     The  Shetland 
vations  from  her  birth ;  it 
often  as  soon  as  it    is 
allowed  to  suck  its  mother, 
is  fed  at  first  with  milk,  and  »t 
bliiiuL,  a  wretchiHl  kind  of  bnti 
when  it  grows  up  it  has  notii 
upon  but  moss,  heath,  and  mi 
cows  are  housed  at  night,  aa 
sence  of  straw,  are  littt-'ri-d  w! 
the  dust  of  peat.     Their  nulk, 
ceedingly  rich,  is  very  small 

In  the  northerly  coiuiti 
there  is  nothing  very  pocu'" 
of  their  catUe.  Tlie  intro 
and  of  better  modes  of  cull 
have  gone  far  to  diminii 
poor,  ill-feil,  and  worse 
nerds  of  tliis  once  di 
the  island.  These  improrenM 
were  long  opposed  by  the  hul 
the  tenders  of  cattle  as  boU 
which  were,  at  all  events,  M 
Mobs,  therefore,  collected ;  ill 
driven  away ;  fences  destnn 
farmers  iutimidate<l :  the  It 
porte<l  these  national  im] 
successful  issue. 

llie  county  of  Aberdet 
cattle  than  any  other  lu 
stock  has  been  estimated 
its  annual  sale  of  both  fat 
is  equal  to  more  than  20,01 
in  character  with  the  soil 
amongst  the  liills,  they 
Highland  brec<i ;  in  the  pla 
scription  has  been  produc 
from  these  by  bulls  from 
boms  of  these,  say*  iir. 
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J/,  DOT  sUnd  so  much  apwar<l«, 
(xrt  Hi^Iandcn ;  and  Uiey  are 
I  llic  bur  is  shorter  and  thinner; 
;  be  Mid  to  be  flat,  but  the 
r  in  proportion  to  the  circuni- 
I  the  battocka  and  thighs   are 
The   colour   ia   usually 
brindled;    they  are 
I  they  give  a  larger  quan- 
r  do  not  attain  maturity 
Test  Highlanders,  nor  ii> 
■0  beautifully  marbled ; 
ige,  they  fatten  aa  readily 
\,tM  only  on  good  pasture,  but 
'l  ii  (omewhat  inferior.     They 
I  for  hnabaiidry  work,  or,  at 
Uy  one  year.     They  arc  sent  t« 
Fjtirt  old  for  six  months,  after 
~  jKOgh  from  5  to  6  twt. 
I  ilr.  Youatt,  "  has  pro- 
i,  and  thi«  by  iudicioua 
I  native  stock  :  it  has  in- 
become  nearly  double 
[•itliout  losing  its  propensity  to 
E  growing  above  its  keep." 
tliit  great   agricultural 
at  breed  of  iioU  cattle; 
Ddaome,  yet  larger  than 
,  tJbe  quality  of  their  meat 
I  be  so  good.    The  calves 
cnshire  much  in  the 
r  are  commonly  fed  with 
i-cow,  and  they  are  even 
fpartly  on  oil  cakes. 
:  the  breed  of  cattle  are  of  a 
:nption.     "  They  are  gc- 
^  Thompson,  "  of  a  black 
small  and  white,  gcne- 
,  or,  at  least,  turned  up  at 
1  bending  rather  forward;  the 
[proportion  to  the  carcass;  the 
at  sliort,  and  the  skin  soft; 
the  extreme  points  of  the 
[the  ribs  narrow  and  wide  set, 
ater  curvature  than  in  other 
leives  the  body  a  tliiek  rouud 
\  quickly,  and  fill  up  well 
_  oints ;  are  hardy,   fleet, 
tire  docile,  and  excellent 
ever  may  be  the  explan- 
(fact,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the 
I  Fitesbire  breed  of  cattle  is 
own.     That  they  were  ccn- 
afiroved  by  a  cross  with  the 
attic   of   England,   is   pretty 
'  English  cattle  formed 
f  lifargaret,  the  daughter 
igland,  when  she  married 
pSootland,  or  whether  English 
i  present  to  Seotlmid  by 
B»l,  is  almost  mere  matter 
,  be  that  as  it  may,  "  the 
'  Mj*  Mr.  Youatt,  in  hii 


valuable  work  pa  cattle,  "  are  convinced 
that  their  cattle  cannot  be  further  improved 
at  a  whole  by  any  foreign  cross,  and  they 
confine  themselves  to  a  judicious  selection 
from  their  own."  The  pure  Durhoiiis  have 
been  established  in  some  parts  of  Fife,  but 
not  always  without  difficulty, 

Ayrshire  has  a  peculiarly  fine  breed  of 
dairy  cattle,  which  is  thus  descritied  by 
Mr.  Alton,  in  his  excellent  treatise  (p.  Hi.) 
on  the  dairy  breed  of  cows  :  —  "  Tlie  most 
approved  shajies  in  the  dairy  bree«l  ure, 
small  head,  rather  long,  and  narrow  at  the 
muzzle;  eye  small,  but  smart  and  lively; 
the  boms  small,  clear,  crooked,  and  their 
roots  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  tapering  to- 
wiirils  the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below ; 
shoulders  thin ;  fore-quarters  light ;  hiuil- 
miarters  large ;  back  straight,  broml  behind; 
the  joints  rather  loose  and  ojjen  ;  carcass 
deep,  and  pelvis  capacious  and  wide  over 
the  hips,  with  round  Heshv  buttocks;  tail 
long  and  small ;  legs  small  and  short,  with 
firm  joints ;  udder  capacious,  broad,  and 
square,  stretching  forward,  uiid  neither 
fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose ;  the  milk  veins  are 
large  and  prominent ;  teats  short,  oil  jxiint- 
ing  outwards,  and  at  considerable  distance 
fn>m  each  other ,  skin  thin  and  loose ;  hair 
soft  and  wooUy ;  the  head,  bones,  horns, 
and  all  jiarts  of  least  value,  small;  and  the 
genend  figure  compact  and  well  jiropor- 
tiivned."      (Youatt,  On  Cattle,  p.  127.) 

"  The  qualities  of  a  cow,"  adds  Mr.  Aiton 
in  another  place,  "  ore  of  great  importance. 
Tamcness  and  docility  of  temper  greatly 
enhance  the  viJue  of  u  milch  cow.  Some 
degree  of  hardiness,  a  sound  constitution, 
health,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  spirits, 
are  qualities  to  be  wished  for  in  a  dairy- 
cow,  and  what  those  of  Ayrshire  genendly 
possess.  The  most  valuable  iiualities  which 
a  dairy  cow  can  possess  are  tliat  Axe  yields 
much  milk,  and  tnut  of  uu  oily,  butyruceous 
and  caseous  nature ;  and  that  alter  she  has 
yielded  very  large  quantities  of  milk  for 
aoveral  years,  she  shall  be  as  valuable  for 
beef  as  any  other  breed  of  cows  known  ;  her 
fat  shall  be  much  more  mixed  through  the 
whole  flesh,  and  she  shall  fatten  Caster  than 
any  other."  And  nguin,  "  the  best  Scotch 
dairy  cows  y'leVX  1000  gallons  n I"  milk  in  one 
year;  and  in  general,  from  3}  to  4  goUona 
of  their  milk  will  yield  V\  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
about  27 J  gallons  will  produce  1 J  stone  im- 
perial of  full  milk  cheese." 

Lanarkshire  is  lu.ted  for  its  calves,  whose 
veal  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  markeU  of 
r.la.sgow  and  Edinburgh.  These,  according 
to  \i&.  Aiton  (Survey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  441.), 
are  fed  on  uulk  from  a  dish,  not  suckled. 
This  is  often  given  to  them  sparingly  at 
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first,  to  improve  their  app(.-tit42  and  relish 
for  tiieir  food ;  but  it  is  gnuIuollT  increased 
till  the  ciilf  has  a  full  sujiply.  Other  far- 
mers allow  them  ok  much  as  they  please 
from  the  6rst.  For  the  first  week  or  two 
a  calf  {.'ousumcs  ahoiif  luilf  a  good  c-ow's 
milk;  at  a  month  old,  the  whole  of  a  cow's 
milk ;  mid  at  two  loonths  old,  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  two  lows.  Those  which  are 
reared  for  sttwk  have  coinmouly  the  first 
drawn  milk  ;  those  which  arc  fultt-ninfr,  the 
last  drawn  from  two  or  three  cows.  VVhen 
the  calves  are  costive,  they  have  a  little 
bacon  or  mutton  broth  given  thera ;  if  they 
purge,«o  little  rennet  in  their  milk  cures  tlie 
complaint.  They  arc  used  to  have,  also,  a 
lumi)  of  chalk  in  their  cribs. 

The  Galloway  polled  cattleare  a  peculiarly 
fine  and  volunble  breed.  They  are  descrilwd 
by  Mr.  Yoiiatt,  on  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  the  Surcry  of  GnUoimy,  as  straight 
ajid  broad  in  the  back,  and  ni^urly  level  from 
tlio  head  to  the  tail  —  round  in  the  ribs,  and 
also  l>etwcen  the  shoulders  and  the  ribs,  and 
tlie  ribs  and  the  loins  —  l>road  in  the  loins 
without  any  large  projecting  hook -bones  — 
long  in  the  quarters  and  ribs,  and  deep  in 
the  chest,  but  not  broad  in  the  twist.  There 
is  much  less  space  between  the  hook  or  hin- 
Iwnes  and  the  ribs  than  in  luoft  other  bri>eJs. 
They  are  short  in  tlie  leg,  and  inodenitely 
fine  in  the  shank-bone.  The  happy  lucdium 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  leg,  scouring 
harilihood  and  a  disposition  to  fatten.  ^V'itli 
the  same  cleanness  and  shortness  of  shank, 
there  is  no  breed  so  large  and  mus<'ular 
bIkivc  tlie  knee,  while  there  is  more  room 
for  the  deep  broad  and  capacious  chest. — 
Tliey  are  clean,  not  fine  and  slender,  but 
well  prnpnrtione<l  in  the  nei-k  and  ehaps ; 
n  thin  and  delicate  neck  would  not  cor- 
respond with  the  broad  shoulders,  deep 
chest,  and  close  compact  form  of  the  bree<l. 
The  neck  of  the  Gulloway  bull  is  thick  even 
to  a  fault.  The  (lallnway  hasal™>se  mellow 
skin  of  mediiiui  thickness,  with  long  soft 
silky  hair.  The  .'kin,  which  is  thinner  than 
the  Leicester,  is  not  so  fine  a.i  the  improved 
Durham  ;  it  handles  ^oft  and  kindly.  Their 
colour  is  commonly  black,  but  there  are 
several  varieties ;  the  dark  ciiloured  are 
lireferrfd  from  their  I>eine  considered  to 
indicate  hardness  of  constitution.  30,000 
of  these  are  estiuuited  to  be  sent  yearly  out 
of  Galloway  tothcsouth.  (Youatt,'OH  ("lUtlf, 
r».  158.)  Tfce  Galloway  breeders  prefer  al- 
Jowiu'l  the  calves  to  suck  the  cow  ;  they 
consifler  they  thrive  materially  better  than 
those  fe<l  from  the  i)ail,  and  that  fewer  die 
of  ftomat^h  complaints.  Another  valuable 
breeil  of  |Hi!led  cows  Ls  bred  in  Angus,  which 
much  resemble  in  apjiearance  those  of  Gal- 
loway ;  tlicy  are,  however,  rather  larger  and 
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longer  in  the  leg,  flatter 
thinner  shoiddera. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  a  poUed  \» 
cows  prevails,  which  are  almiwt  all 
from  the  Galloway  cattle,  "  wbo«  i 
form,"  says  llr.  Youatt  (p.  17'J.),  "tl 
tain  with  some  of,  but  not  all,  tJheir 
lences;  they  have  been  enlarged,  bsti 
proved,  by  a  bett-cr  climate  and  (oil.  H 
commonly  of  a  red  or  black  colour, 
peculiar  gnhlcn  circle  around  the  era, 
arc  taller  than  the  Gallowaya,  bat  mk 
the  chine,  flatter  in  the  riba,  and  ~ 
legs;  rather  better  milkers;  ofgrralwi 
when  (iittened ;  Uioughnot  fatt4-iiing(ol 
and  the  meat  is  not  quite  equal  in  cp 

The  Suflblk  dun  cow,  which  i*  < 
Galloway  descent,  is  celebrated  ai  at 
anil,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  not  in 
any  other  breed  in  the  qoaattly 
which  she  yields;  this  is  tron  six 
gallon.s  {>er  day.  llie  butter  prodnaa 
ever,  is  not  in  proportion  to  tlie  nlSH 
calculated  that  a  Suffolk  cow  proda 
nually  about  1  \  cwt.  of  butter. 

Irish  cattU.—0(  the    Irish   eatd 
are  two  breeds,  the  middle  and  tl 
horns.     Tlie  middle-horns  are  iIm 
bree<l,    and    tenant    the  for«s(a  ■ 
mountainous    districtit.     "  They  ■ 
Mr.  Youatt,  "  small,  light,  active,  U 
the  head  commonly  small ;  the 
but  fine,   rather   ujiright,    and 
a(U'r  projecting  forward,  tumil^ 
somewhat  deficient  in  hind-qi 
boned,    and   wide   over   the  hipi^ 
bone  not  «>mmoiily  heavy  ;  the  fas 
and  long,    bliutk    or    brindletl.   wi-»l 
faces.     Some  arc  finer  in   '  j 

the  neck,  with  a  goo<l  eye  ai,  .     ^ 

and  great  activity  —  are  harJv,  \i* 
very  scanty  fare,  and  fatten  with  ^ 
pi(bty  when  removed  to  a  better  »* 
are  good  milkers.  Tlie  Kerry  oo«t< 
cellent  in  lliis  respect.  ITieie  last,  kM 
are  wild  and  remarkaUe  leapert. 
live,  however,  upon  very  little  food,  ■! 
often  been  denominated  the  poor  amV 

The  other  breed   is  ofalamr 
has  much  of  the  blood  of  the  old  L 
or  Craven  bree<l,  or  true  long-hen. 
bonis  first  turn  outward*,  then 
turn  inwards.     Of  each  of  tbest  k 
immense  number  of  both  lean  aadi 
are  annually  exported  to  En^Uai; 
it  amounted  to  P>.%ii4. 

Thv  hinff-honu.  —  TTie  toMh 
Kngland  came  originally  froaa  Ckl 
Yorkshire,  and  derived  their 
length  of  horn,  wtilrli  nfli-ii  ex 
unbecoming  ilct  I  '^cIL.ChII 

other  great  brc  •  iioved 

have  long  riace  deslrojre^  lb*  ( 
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coarse,  large  boned 
therefore,  to  follow 
[  imA  the  various  counties  in 
IN  pfMOBhikted,  for  it  baa  long 
if  imppttiitig,  and  has  almost 
t  given  pUoc  to  better  kiudd. 
l-lunu.  —  Of  tlu!)  noble  breed  of 
to  be  annually  inereas- 
Ihe  dairjnifui  and  the 
FlBainly  indebted  to  the  de- 
frf  iIk;  late  Rev.  Henry  Berry. 
Vorit.'diire  have  for  ages  been 
Ifcr  a  breed  of  these  possessing 
ralue  as  milkers,  "  in  which 
Mr.  Youatt,  "  token  us  a 
me  Dtrer  been  equalled.  The 
"  were  always,  as  now, 
the  improved  race. 
[Ma ally  of  large  size,  tliin 
i  biirco,  bad  handler^  rather 
|«aMlttation,  coane  in  the  oflal, 
'ydefcetiTC  in  the  substance  of 
As  milkers  they 

I  but  when  put  to  fatten, 

H^  deacription  will  indicate, 
■  iov  feeders,  producin;^  an  in- 
i  meat,  not  nuirbled  or 
lean;  the  latter  some- 
hue.  Such,  too,  are  the 
of  the  present  day." 
1750,  in  the  valley  of  the 
that  spirit  of  iuiprove- 
of  the  old  «bort-lionis, 
the  improved  niodeni 
I,  began  br  Sir  William 
onoy  Mr.  Mil  bank  of 
nearly  completed  by 
The  success  of  this 
(kua  the  first,  considerable. 
Id,  by  judicious  selections  and 
eelebniled  bull  Iluhback,  from 
Heoded  the  best  short-horns  of 
f  tins  breed  was  the  celebrateil 
,  whiok  was  long  shown  in  a 
B  M  country  faira,  and  which, 
koed  in  April  1807,  at  eleven 
weighed  187  stone;  an4  the 
OE,  probably  the  largest  ever 
s  June,  1 80-2,  he  meastired  — 
luider,  6  feet  1 0  inches ;  girth 
Dttlder,  10  feet  2 inches;  breadth 
8  feet  1  inch ;  compute<l 
of  14  lbs.  (Quart.  Joum. 
p.  271.) 

C'<illin!;,    his    brother    Mr. 

Mr.  Charge,  and  Mr.  Mason 

SCOnd    to   him   in  !>luU    and 

tfTs  of  the  short -boms. 

pure    impri>ved    short-boms, 

rcA  polled  Galloway  cow, 

iriety  of  this  br^ed,  which 

>  the  alloy,"  but  for  which 

■  sale.  October  11.  1810, 


Gutnea^ 

-  206 

-  400 

-  210 

-  sue 

-  1,30 


some  most  extraordinary  prices  were  ob- 
tained :  thus  a  cow  called 

Lady,  U  years  old,  sold  for 
Countess,  her  daughter,  9  years 
Laura,  ditto  4  years 

Mnjor,  her  son,  3  years 

George,  ditto,  a  calf 

In  short,  at  tliis  sale,  forty-eight  lots  produced 
71 15/.  17«,  Comet,  a  sis  year  old  bull,  selling 
for  1000  guineas.  (See  Colling,  Rohbkt 
AND  Ch\]ilss.) 

The  colours  of  the  improved  short-horns 
are  red  or  white,  or  a  mixture  of  both; 
"  no  pnre  improved  ihort-honut"  adds  Mr. 
Youatt,  "  are  found  of  any  other  colour  but 
those  above  named."  'Ihat  the  matured 
short-horns  are  an  admirable  grazier's  bived 
of  cattle  is  undoubted:  tbey  ivk  not,  how- 
ever, to  l>e  dLsregarded  us  milkers  ;  but  they 
are  inferior,  from  their  fattening  qualities, 
to  many  others  as  workers. 

"  Li  its potJiU"  says  Mr.  .Tames  Dickson 
(Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  2(i9.),  for 
quantity  and  well  laid  on  beef,  the  *hiirt- 
horn  tix  is  quite  full  in  every  valuable  part ; 
such  as  along  the  back,  including  the  fore- 
ribs,  tlie  surloin  and  rump,  in  tlie  nmners, 
flanks,  buttocks*  and  twist,  and  in  the  neck 
uikI  1  irisket  as  inferior  parts.  In  regard  to 
(juiUity  of  beef,  the  fat  bears  a  due  and  even 
prepoiiileniting  proportion  to  the  lean,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  hne  and  well  mixed,  and 
even  itinrbted  with  fat,  and  ubuudunlly 
juicy.  The  line,  thin,  clear  bone  of  the  legs 
and  bead,  with  the  soft  mellow  touch  of  the 
skin,  and  tlie  benign  aspect  of  the  eye,  indi- 
cate in  a  remarkable  degree  the  disixwition 
to  fatten  ;  while  the  unilbrni  colours  of  the 
skin,  rod  or  wlut<.',  or  both,  coiuiuixud  in 
various  degrees,  bare  creiiiii-coloured  skin 
on  the  nose  and  around  the  eye»,  and  Due, 
(apcring,  white,  or  light  coloured  horns  murk 
distinctly  the  purity  of  the  bluot! ;  these 
points  apply  etjuidly  to  the  IjuU,  the  cow, 
and  the  heit'er.  Tlie  cxleriml  appearuuce 
of  the  short-horn  breed,"  ad(Ls  Mr.  Dick.son, 
"  is  irresistibly  attrai'tive.  Tlie  exquisitely 
Bymmetricnl  lorni  of  the  body  in  every  iiosi- 
tion,  bedecked  with  a  skin  of  tlie  richest  hues 
of  red,  and  the  richest  white  appronchltig  to 
cream,  or  both  colours,  so  arranged  or  com- 
mixed as  to  form  a  beautiful  lleck  or  deli- 
cate roan,  and  possessed  of  the  mellowest 
touch ;  supported  on  clean  small  limbs, 
showing,  tike  those  of  the  rnce-horse  and 
the  greyhound,  the  union  of  sirenglh  with 
fineness ;  and  ortianiciitt'd  with  a  small, 
lengthy,  Uipcring  lieud,  neatly  set  on  a  broud, 
firm,  deep  neck,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
muzzle,  wide  nostrils,  prominent  '  mildly 
beaming'  eyes,  thin  largo  biney  ears  set 
near  the  crown  of  the  head  and  protected 
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in  front  with  semicircularly  bent,  whit<%  or 
lirowni.ili  colouruU,  short  (lience  the  name*), 
smtxith  pointed  horns ;  all  these  parts  com- 
bine to  form  n  symmetriciil  hannony,  which 
hiu  nuvyr  been  surpassed  in  l>eauty  and 
sweetness  by  any  other  species  of  the  domes- 
ticated ox.' 

An  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Dickson  on 
crossing  tiie  short-horns  with  other  rattle, 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
breeder  in  the  JEdin.  Qiuirt.  Juurn.  of  Agr. 
vol.  vii.  p.  495.,  and  on  crossing  in  general, 
Ihid.  p.  247. 

The  Yorkshire  cow. — With  Mr.  Touatt's 
account  of  the  Yorkshire  cow  (and  this  ar- 
ticle is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  thing  else  but  an 
abridgment  of  his  excellent  work  "On  Cuttle" 
in  the  Library  of  Useful  KnoirMge)  we  shall 
conclude.  The  Yorkshire  cow  is  that  gene- 
nilly  Ibimd  in  the  great  dairies  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  London,  and  in  these  the  character 
of  the  llolderncss  and  the  Ilurhaiu  unite.  "A 
milch  cow  nood  lor  the  pail  n-s  long  as  she  is 
wanted,  and  then  cjuickiy  got  into  mnrket- 
ablo  condition,  should  have  a  long  and  ra- 
ther small  head :  a  large-headed  cow  will 
seldom  fatten  or  yield  much  milk.  The  eye 
should  be  bright,  yet  with  u  iiecidiar  placid- 
neas  and  quietness  of  expression  ;  the  ebutxt 
thin,  and  tlie  horns  small.  The  neck  may  be 
thin  towards  the  head;  but  it  must  soon  bepn 
to  thicken,  and  especially  when  it  npprnacnes 
the  shoulder.  The  dewlap  should  be  MOiall ; 
the  breast,  if  not  so  wide  as  in  some  that  buve 
an  unusual  disimsition  to  fatten,  yetshouKlbc 
very  far  from  being  naiTow,  and  it  should  pro- 
ject before  the  legs ;  the  chine  to  a  certain  de- 
gree fleshy,  and  even  inclining  to  fulness ;  the 
girth  behind  the  shoulder  should  l>c  deeper 
than  is  usually  found  in  the  short-horn  ;  the 
ribs  should  bespread  out  wide,  so  as  to  give 
as  globular  a  form  as  possible  to  the  carcass, 
and  each  should  project  farther  than   the 

{)rece<ling  one,  to  the  very  loins.  She  should 
>e  well  l(irme<l  across  the  hips,  and  on  the 
rump,  and  with  greater  length  there  than 
the  milker  generally  possesses,  or  if  a  little 
too  short  not  heavy.  If  she  stands  a  little 
;  on  the  legs,  it  most  not  be  too  lu 


The   thighs  somewhat  thin,  with  • 
tendency  to  crookedness  or  beiiiff 
hammed  behind ;  the  tail  thick  at  ue 

t)art,  but  tajiering  below ;  and  ah* 
lave  a  mellow  hide,  and  but  little  coan 
I  Common  consent  has  given  to  her  Ur" 
veins.  A  large  milk  vein  certainly  ini 
I  a  strongly  developed  vascular  systet 
i  favourable  to  secretion  generaOy,  i 
that  of  the  milk  amongst  the  rest 
udder  should  rather  incline  to  be  b 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  t 
too  large ;  its  skin  thin  and  free  frain 
in  every  part  of  it ;  the  teats  of  a  me 
size.  The  quantity  of  milk  given  Ir 
of  these  cows  is  very  great ;  it  is  by  no 
uncommon  for  them  in  the  beffinniu 
summer toyield thirty quartsaosy.  lo 
rare  instances  of  the  cow  yielding  ihii 
quarts ;  the  average  is  about  twenty- 
twenty-four  quarts.  The  milk,  how* 
not  so  rich  in  ltd  produce  of  butter  as  ' 
the  long-horns,  the  Scotch,  or  the  1)« 
(For  tlie  Aldcmey  cow,  aee  Aij>cbxi 
Live  and  dead  toeight  of  eaUie.^Sai 
commonly  calculate  that  the  dead  wt 
one  halt'  of  what  the  animal  weigbt 
alive  ;  but  the  butcher  knows  that  tt 
duec  is  greater :  it  often  approachea  U 
fifths;  and  by  an  extensive  stock  bailil 
late  Mr.  Curwen,  it  was  found  that  til 
weight  amounted  to  fifty-five  per  e 
the  live.  But  the  amount  diflersabl 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  foUowinf  Mai 
f >f  Mr.  Fergiison  of  Woodhill.  (flnt 
vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 


An  AlMrdeenslilre  ox 
A  •hort.horned  ox 
A  ihort'huroed  lietfer  - 
A  »hort.  homed  tteer  • 
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In  ascertaining  the  weight  by  i 
mcnt,  the  girth  is  taken  br  piMing 
just  )>ehind  the  shoulder-lAade  mi. 
the  fore-legs :  this  gives  the  circmai 
and  the  length  is  tjucen  aloDK  the  bat 
the  foremost  comer  ut  the  blade  I 
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(3t^Dfr7ne7ifi  Farmer' t  Astistant.) 
loantity  of  cattle  annually  sold  in 
1  ii  TCTT  great :  it  was  (according 
cJkV  Diet,  of  Commerce)  in  — 


Tor. 

Cattlv. 

She^p." 

1733 

- 

76^10 

514,700 

Ui 

- 

79.601 

503,260 

rsa 

- 

73,708 

643,100 

res 
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102,831 

772,160 

rr« 
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»«,503 

009,540 

rtije 
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I0I.I7C 

728.a:o 

r»3 
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107,348 

760,859 
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34,955 
19,522 

Cattle  and  beef  imported  from  Ireland: — 

Vrtf. 
Y«r.  C«UI<.  Barrel!. 

1802         -  42,501  59,444 

1812         -  79,122  114,504 

1822  -  34,659  43,139 

1825         •  63,519  63,557 

Tbe  quantity  of  cattle  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries  has  been  estimated  to  be  as 
follows :  — 


A 


Great  Britain    - 

5,UM),(K)0 

Russia 

-      19,000,000 

Netherlands 

2,.'i00,000 

Denmark 

1,607,(K>0 

Austria 

9,912,50(1 

France 

-       6,681,900 

Spain 

2,500,000 

Portugal 

650,000 

Italy 

-       3,500,000 

There  are  many  able  papers  on  subjects 
relatin"  to  cattle  dispersed  in  Uie  best  agri- 
culturS  periodicals,  which  the  breeder  may 
wieh  to  refer  to,  such  as  "  On  Stall-feeding 
Cows  in  Suuuner,"  by  Mr.  Collett  of  Chris- 
tiana in  Norway  {Com.  Board  of  Agr. 
vol.  vi.  p.  60.)  ;  "  On  SoQing,"  by  Air.  Cur- 
wen  (Ibid.  p.  49.);  "  On  Uieir  Treatment 
in  Winter"  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  iJ. 
p.  228.)  ;  "  On  Fattening  Cattle  on  difierent 
Kinds  of  Food,"  by  Mr.Brodie  {Ibid,  vol.viii. 
p.  327.)  ;  "  On  F  ceding  Cattle  on  Sugar " 
by  Mr.  Ellis  {Com.  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vii. 
p.  3-27.)  ;  and  "  On  Potatoes,"  by  Sir  C. 
Burrell  {Ibid.  n.  323.) ;  "  On  House  and 
yartl-feedine  Milch  Cows  for  the  Supply 
of  Milk,"  by  Mr.  Harlcy  {Qtiart.  Joum.  Agr. 
vol.  i.  p.  170.) ;  see  also  "  Tbe  llurleiun 
Dairy  System  '  by  the  same  ginllenian,  and 
"  On  a  eelebrat*<I  Yard-fed  Cow,"  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Cramp  of  Lewes  {Com.  Board 
of  Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  53.).  It  will,  perhajw, 
surprise  an  English  fiiruier  to  learn  to  what 
coarse  unnatural  kind  of  food  use  will  ac- 
custom animiJii.  The  cows  of  Shetland  live 
ujxm  the  coarsest  moss  and  sca-wccd ;  those 
of  still  more  nortlicrly  regions  on  even  ani- 
mal food.  In  Lupliind  and  Iceland,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  De  Broke,  the  cattle  are  uni- 
formly fed  anfiih.  "  The  English  farmer's 
surprise,"  says  Mr.  Broke,  "  will  not  be 
lessened  when  he  leama  that  the  animals  not 
only  devour  this  kind  of  food  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  but  thrive  and  do  well 
uiion  it ;  it  seems  that  fish  heads  and  Ixmea 
are  boiled  together  with  some  hay  into  ft 
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kiml  of  soup,  and  pourail  into  llie  maiigors 
of  llie  floor  beusts."  ( Quart.  Joum.  uf  Aj;r. 
vol.  X.  p.  299.)  There  is  u  pnpcr  "  On  Live 
Stot'lc  and  Crossine,"  by  Mr.  Ferguson  (Ibid. 
vol.  i.  p.  33.) ;  "  On  iLe  Compurative  Ad- 
vantage* of  Feeding  Stock  with  Mangel 
Wurzul,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes,"  by  Air. 
Ilowdcn  (TVanii.  High.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  268.) ; 
and  "  On  Kaw  and  Prepared  Fcxxl,"  by 
Messr.^.  \Valker,  llowden,  Boawell,  and 
Walker  (Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p. 253.)  ;  and  again  by 
]VIr.  Walker  (Ihid.  vol.  v.  p.  52.) ;  and  "  On 
different  Doseriptions  of  Foo<l,"  by  Mr. 
Stepliendun  (Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  61.)  <5n  the 
disease  called  the  "  Muir-ill, '  by  Mr.  M'Far- 
lane  (7JW.  vol.  iv.  i).  388.)  ;  on  the  diii- 
easc  called  "  The  Tail-slip,"  by  Mr.  Dick 
(Quarlerly  Jnuriutl  of  Agriculturf,  vol.  iii. 
p. 308.)  ;  "On  Calculi"  (Ibid.  p. 642.)  ;  "  On 
Diseases  of  the  Udder"  (Ibid.  p.  871.); 
"  On  the  Navel-ill,"  by  Mr.  Sitwell  (Com. 
Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  40L)  ;  "  On  Ac- 
climating Cattle,"  by  Ur.  Smith  of  Kentucky 
(Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  93.)  ;  "  On  determining 
the  Weight  of  Cattle  by  Admeasurement 
(Qiuirt.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  612.)  ;  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  "  On  the  Value  of  Live  Stock 
with  relation  to  the  Weight  of  Offal  (Ihid. 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.)  ;  "  On  their  Kxtcmal  Con- 
formation," by  Mr.  Sparn)W  (  Veterinarian  for 
1839;  Parmer  t  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  n.5.); 
and  if  I  omit  to  dwell  at  length  ujKin  tie 
sulwtancc  of  these,  it  is  owing  ordy  to  the 
fact.,  that  my  limits  forbid  my  doing  more 
than  referring  the  farmer  to  the  »our(;e  from 
whence  I  have,  in  other  places,  extracted 
the  chief  facts.  (Baron  Mullhuji ;  M'Cul- 
loch's  Dirt.  Com.;  Yovalt  on  Cattle;  Quart. 
Journ.  of  Agr. ;  Former »  Mug. ;  Trmti. 
of  Highland  Soc. ;  Imic'i  Illujtratiom  of  the 
Brrrds  of  Dome»tic  Animals.) 

CATTLE,  REMEDIES  FOU  DIS- 
EASES OF. 

Abortion.    See  Abobtiok. 

Blackwater  is  the  concluding  and  com- 
monly fatal  stage  of  red  water.     Sec  Ked- 

WATKR. 

Cnlring.  See  Calviko. 
Cleanxing  drink. — 1  oz.  of  bayberry  pow- 
dered, 1  oz.  of  brimstone  |>owdere<l,  1  oz.  of 
cununin-seed  powderwl,  1  oz.  of  liiapente. 
Boil  these  together  for  1 0  minutes ;  give 
when  cold  in  a  little  grucL 

Colic. — The  Viest  remedy  is  1  pint  of  lin- 

■  ieed  oil  mixed  with  f  oz.  of  laudanum. 

'.A  cordial  is  easily  made  by  1  oz.  of  carra- 

my  seeds,  I  oz.  of  anisee<ls,  |  oz.  of  ginger 

^wdered,  2  oz.  of  fenugTeck  seeds.      Boil 

these  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  beer  for  10  mi- 

nul»i<,  and  adniini.ster  when  cold. 

liiarrhtra. — (iive  ^  oz.  of  jKjwdered  cate- 
chu, and  lOgrs.  of  p<iwdered  opium,  in  a 
little  gruel.    See  Diakmksa. 
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Dy»entery. — The  same  a*  for  diarTlia& 

Fetter. — ^uleed;  and  then  give  1  oi.  of  p 
dered  nitre  and  2  oz.  of  powdered  hrin 
in  a  little  gruel.  If  the  bowels  are  caaA 
pate<l,  give  ^  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  in  3  [unti  ( 
water  doily,  in  need. 

House.    Sec  Caltbs,  Duears  or 
double  the  doses. 

Hoove  or  Hoven. — Use  the  dasde  I 
as  a  prevention,  let  them  be  well  mpplk 
with  common  salt,  and  restrained  from  i 
feeding  when  first  feeding  upon  rank  | 
or  clover.     See  Hoove. 

Mmige. — ^  tb.  of  black  brimatcacs  }  j 
of  turpentine,  1  jiint  of  train  oil.  Mix  I 
together,  anil  rub  the  mixture  wcH  in  i 
tlic  affected  parts. 

Milk  fever,  or  Garget.  —  2  oi.  of  1 
stone,  1  oz.  ofdiapente,  1  oz.of  cummiD-< 
powdered,  I  iiz.  ol  ])owdered  nitre.   Gite  t 
daily  in  a  little  gruel,  and  well  rub  the  i 
with  a  little  goose-grease.     See  GkmorT. 

Murrain.  —  J  lb.  of  salt.4,  2  oz.  of  I 
coriander-se«l,    1  oz.    of   gentian 
Give  these  in  a  little  water.    See  Ma 

Poitimx  swallowed  by  oxen  are  ( 
the    yew,    the   water    dropwort, 
common  and  tlie  water  hemlock.     I)] 
of  linseed  oil  is  the  best  remedy. 

Purge,  in  poitoning — either  1  lb.  ofi 
in  a  (|uiu-t  of  water  or  gruel,  or  a  pint  to  I 
pint  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil. 

Redutiter. — Bleed,  says  Youatt,  fint,  I 
then  give  a  dose  of  I  lb.  of  Epsom  Mtu^  I 
i  lb,  doses  rcjieuted  every  8  bonn  Oil  I 
bowels  arc  acte<l  upon.    In  Hampohire  m| 
give  4  oz.  bole  armeniac  and  2  oz.  of  « 
of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  grueL 

Spraittji. — EmbriM'ation :  8  oz.  of  sweetfl 
4  oz.  spirits  of  harttthorn,  ^  oz.  oil  of  thri 

Sting  of  the  adder,  or  jdoteteorin. — Ap 
immediately  to  the  part  stroqg  sptril*  ' 
hartshorn  ;  for  sting  ol'  l>eet  applv  chalk  < 
whitening  mixed  with  vinegar.  Sec  BtT~ 
and  Bees. 

H'ormt. — Bots  :  give  (  lb.  of  Ep 
with   2  oz.  of  coriander-seed  bnuMfl 
quart  of  water.     See  BoTs. 

Yellows. — 2  oz.  of  diapentc,  2  o*.  ofe 
min-8oed    powdere<l,    2  oz.   of    fcoOf 
powilered.    Boil  these  for  10  uiinuies  kj 
quart  of  water,  and  give  doily  in  a  T 
gruel.     See  Yeu/>w8. 

CATTLE    SHEDS.       The    cow-l 
should   be   a   eaiwcious,  well   lighted, 
well  ventilated  building,  in  which  ll>e< 
or  oxen  can  be  kept  dry,  clean,  and  i 
rately  warm  ;  a  tcmi>erature  of  aboat  9r\ 
is  i)erhaps  the  l>est.     It  is  a  mistaken  >  " 
that  cattle  suffer  materially   by  drf 
1 1  is  the  wet  and  the  daniji  walls,  yud)  I 
driving  rains,  and  fogs  of  winter,  tlul  I 
so  injurious  to  them.    In  tiiis 


CATTLE  STEALING. 

I  famen  «re  very  partif  ular.  Tliey 
Jkeir  cows  regularlr  grooiucHl,  and  tiie 
bdiind  Uiciii  fprinklod  with  sand.  A 
lad  dry  bed,  •  portion  of  a  trough  to 
il^m  water,  and  uiutbur  portion  for 
i3  cake,  or  mangel,  or  turnips,  and  a 
br  thuir  dry  fooA,  will  all  be  nccenary 
rti.  Tbeso,  with  re^lar  A.-oiling,  a 
Of  rock  salt  in  the  manger,  and  occa- 
variatioiu  if  poaible  in  the  food,  arc 
!■/  potBIa  to  b«  attended  to  in   the 

— m. I   of  cattle.     (Brit.  Htub. 

p.  "ifyi. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  399. ;  Harleian  Dairy 

aj.  U.) 

ITLE   STEALING.     Sec    IIobsb 

T-WHTN.  A  provincial  term  ap- 
>  ibe  bumet  rose. 

n).VL.  (Lot.  Cauda.)  Relating  to 
il  of  an  animal. 

UDEX.  A  term  which  eignifies  the 
cr  trunk  of  a  tree.  • 

IT.  A  chest  with  holes  in  ihc  top  to 
6eh  tlive  in  the  wuter. 
kUKEB,  or  CVLKKUS.  A  term  em- 
tm  hniaj  to  nsnify  bending  or  turn- 
ip of  tte  faeeb  01  the  ahoei  of  horses, 
iNiAed  to  prevent  the  animal  slipping. 
I  H&od,  lii'iugh  on(«  general,  is  now 
■aiy  limited  to  the  outside  heel  of  the 
bflftiehnvl  feet. 

AniFEROUS.  (From  eaulit,  a  stulk, 
/»»»,  m  bear.)  A  term  applied  to 
■fact  at  are  furnished  witn  a  stalk 
^pb'  thoota,  as  the  cauliilower,  cab- 

kULIFLO^TIR.  (From  Lut.  caulit; 
neaabntoea  ftuCryfw.)  A  sjiccies  of  bras- 
ir«Udi  Aere  are  two  varieties ;—  the 
L  wliicli  IS  smallen  and  most  fit  for 
Ik  U'  ,  for  the  winter-standing 

jo,  for  the  open  ground 
Cauliflower  is  propiigatefl  by 
)  first  towing  to  take  pliwe  at  the 
atmry  or  early  in  Fei)ruary,  in  a 
kbe«l,  iir  warm  border,  in  eitlier  sitn- 
ave  the  protection  of  a  frame.  Tlie 
I  tR  fit  to  be  pricked  out  in  March  in 
VfStoatiuns,  and  for  final  rcninval  into 
pBtnound  during  .\pril  nnd  May  ;  and 
to  M  placed  under  houd-gloiisos  for 
^hlwwIllK'ly  mcceeding  the  wintor- 
;  etxm.  At  tiie  beginning  of  March 
firing  is  to  be  ijerfomicd 
•I'  :T,  the  seedlings  of  which 

^  Ltd  out  in  Mav,  and  planted 
I  June  for  productfun  at  tlic  end 
Again,  anolher  sowing  may 
in  tke  last  week  of  May;  fur 
hf  ont,  in  June;  and  for  final 
iug,  the  end  of  July ;  to  pro<luce 
w  (teltiwr  and  XoveniWr,  and  in 
nUi  ■EMeoa  unta  Christmas.    Tlic 


CAULIFLOWER. 

ge«d  of  theiic  sowings  must  \xf  inserted 
broadcast,  and  coveivd  half  an  inch  thick 
with  fine  mould.  The  scciUings  ore  of 
sufficient  size  for  pricking  out  when  they 
have  four  or  five  leaves,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth ;  they  must  be  set  three  or  four 
inches  apart  each  way.  Water  must  be 
given  moderately,  both  in  the  seeil-bol 
and  at  the  time  of  removal,  if  tlie  weather 
is  at  all  dry.  When  finally  set  out,  they 
must  be  planted  in  rows  two  inches  and  u 
half  a|>art  each  way.  Tlie  moidd  must  be 
frequently  loosened  by  the  hoe,  and  drawn 
up  about  their  steins.  In  dry  weather 
during  summer,  a  cup-like  hollow  shotdd 
bo  formed  round  each  plant  and  fiUitl 
twice  a  week  with  water ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
flower  makes  its  appearance,  it  must  be 
applie<l  every  other  oay.  As  the  head  ap- 
pears  exposeil,  it  is  advantageous  to  break 
some  of  the  leaves,  and  turn  them  over  it  as  j 
a  shelter  from  the  sun  :  this  preserves  them  I 
from  becoming  of  a  yellow  hue,  as  well  as  re- 
tards tlieir  ailvaucing  to  seed. 

Winter-ittunding  crop.  —  The  seed  for  this 
crop  must  be  sown  m  the  third  week  of 
August,  in  a  warm  border  or  an  old  hot- 
bed, with  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  hand- 
glass. That  the  coidillowcr,  tliough  the 
most  tender  of  the  bras«ica  tribe,  is  not  so 
impatient  of  cold  as  some  gardeners  are  led 
to  imagine,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  imperfect  covering  of  mats  will  almost 
always  preserve  the  plants  uninjured  through 
the  winter ;  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  IJull, 
of  Rosaic  Priory,  North  Britain,  proves 
that  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  broccoli. 
He  sows  in  the  last  week  of  August,  trans- 
plants in  the  middle  or  cml  of  Novetnber, 
and  otYen  does  not  even  affonl  the  yilaiits 
the  protection  of  a  south  wall,  and  no  de- 
scription of  covering.  Plants  thus  ruised 
are  bealthier,  and  pro<luce  finer  heoiis  tluin 
those  which  have  additional  shelter,  though 
they  are  not  so  forwanl,  neither  are  tltey 
subject  to  be  blach-shonked.  (Mem.  VaUil. 
Hiiri.  Soc.  vol.iii.  p.  19'2.) 

The  seed-bed,  il"  not  one  that  has  grown 
cucumbers,  &c.  must  be  well  manured  with 
dung  from  a  cucumber  lied,  or,  as  is  8<vinetiiiic.« 
reeommeudcd,  ubiLiisfive  or  six  im'Iu's  thick 
of  dung  in  a  raTl'ectly  decayeil  state  must  Ihj 
formed,  firmly  tnKlden  do'wn,  niiil  covered 
with  tt  similar  thickness  of  light  riib  immhl : 
in  this  the  seed  is  to  bo  sown  cuiil  buried  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  ami,  during  the 
meridian  of  hot  days,  shaded  with  uiatling. 
Moderate  waterings  must  l>e  given,  as  may 
Bcera  necessary.  The  plants  appear  in 
about  a  week,  and  the  shading  and  watering 
must  in  like  manner  lie  aftVirded. 


close 


Tlie  plants  are  fit  for  pricking  out  at  tl>o 
ISO  ol  September,  when  their  leaves  aift 
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rather  more  than  nii  inch  wide.  Tlicy  should 
be  jiliii'i'd  in  a  similar  soil  ami  situation  tn 
that  t'rdtti  whii'li  thfy  irere  romoved.  To- 
wards the  end  of  OLtobtx,  or  first  week  in 
November,  they  must  be  removed,  and 
planted  in  patehes  of  from  three  to  six  to- 
(;elher,  these  clusters  being  in  rows  three 
feet  n])art  each  way  are  to  be  sheltered  with 
hanil-jflasses  until  the  spring.  At  the  end 
iif  February,  if  an  open  season,  or  iifit  until 
INIurch  if  otherwise,  part  of  the  plants  may 
lie  remnved  from  under  the  haud-jjlasses, 
two  strong  ones  being  left  under  each  glass, 
and  set  out  in  the  open  ground ;  the  Boil 
and  shelteretl  stluatiou  beinji  as  ueorly 
similar  to  that  froui  which  they  are  taken 
as  [Missible.  Some,  abo,  may  be  planted  out 
from  the  frames ;  but  from  either  situation 
tliesi*  removids  must  lie  concluded  by  the 
niiildle  of  April.  Care  must  1*  taken  to 
remove  the  plants  with  as  much  earth  as 
possible  retained  to  their  roots,  and  they  are 
to  be  planted  at  a  similar  distance  as  was  rc- 
commendeil  for  the  other  open-ground  crops. 
Those  continued  under  the  glasses  must 
have  air  admitted  as  freely  as  possible,  and 
other  precautions  adopted  that  were  recom- 
mended during  their  winter  growth.  Earth 
should  be  drawn  carefully  about  their  stems, 
without  any  being  allowed  to  fall  into  their 
heiu-ts.  When  they  fill  the  glasses,  these 
last  are  easily  rai3e<l  by  a  circular  mound, 
four  or  five  inches  high,  thrown  up  round 
them.  In  mild  weather,  hot  sunny  days, 
and  during  geniid  showers,  the  glasses  may 
be  taken  completely  off,  but  replaced  at 
night.  The  plants  being  thus  hardened  by 
degrees,  and  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
about  Uic  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  the 
glasses  may  be  entirely  removed.  The  leaves 
arc  to  be  broken  down  over  the  heads,  as  be- 
fore directed.  For  the  production  of  seed, 
some  plants  of  the  winter  standing  crop  which 
have  fine  and  firm  heads  must  be  sideeted, 
as  Ibesu  will  produce  the  l>est  seed,  though 
not  in  such  fiunntity  as  those  of  a  looser 
texture.  For  the  necessary  tn^atment,  see 
Bkoccoli.  The  seed  ripens  in  Sciitcmber, 
and  the  branches  should  be  gatherixl  as 
I  soon  as  this  occurs,  and  not  allowed  to  re- 

hmain  until  the  whole  is  fit  for  collecting. 
Tlie  seed  remains,  if  carefully  prcserveil,  m 
k  good  state  for  use  until  it  is  three  or  four 
years  old.  (O.  W.  Johnton't  Kitchen  Gard.) 
C.\UAfERIL.  A  provincial  term  applied 
for  the  gambul  usod  in  killing  sheep,  hogs, 
I  &c.  which  has  a  crooke<l  form. 

CAL'STIC.  In  fiuriery,  a  substanee 
which,  by  its  powerful  opi-ration,  destroys 
the  texture  of  the  part  (o  which  it  is  applied. 
Corr<uive  9uhlim»l>^  is  the  liest  caustic;  but 
tliat  ro<piircs  skilful  hanrls,  for  it  is  a  ilan- 
gvruus  reHie<ly  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
312 
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veterinarian.   Mix  one  drschm  of  povi 
verdigris  with   one   ouuce  of  UtMlic 
ment ;  apply  this  upon  a  piece  of  tow : 
drachm  of  blue  stone  (sulphate  of 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water  majfj 
used;  or  lunar  caiutic  in  •  quill 
rublied  on  to  the  diseased  part. 

CAUTERY.orCAUTINr.  "">V 
Fr.  cmttere.)   In  farriery,  a  n^ 

searing  iron,  which  is  made  : ... 

use<t  to  destroy  fungous  flesh,  &c. 

CA\'E.    A  provincial  word,  sigoifj 
rake  ofl'  or  from ;  as  short  straws  aod  j 
of  grain  from  the  corn  in  chaff  on  tte 
fioor.     Cavingt  arc   the  ralcinga  thwj 
tained ;  and  caving  chaff,  the  coanc 
materials  collected. 

CAVESSON,  or  CAVEZON.   (Fr. 
horsemanship,  a  term  applied  to  an 
ratus  resembling  the  musrol,  which  k 
in  the  breaking  of  horses.     From  its 
aliim,   it  binds  and  pinches  the  dom^  I 
regulates  the  action  of  the  Animal  (o 
it  IS  applied. 

CAVING  KAKE.     A  sort  of 
rake,  having  a  short  head  and  long 

CAZZONS.     A  provincial  wonl 
signify  tlie  drieil  <lung  of  cattle  for 

CEDAR  OF  LEBANON.  (Abia 
The  Latins  called  this  tree  cedrut,  ItomI 
Greek  Kifpnc  ;  the  Arabians  called  it 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  cedro  ;  the 
cedre;  the  Saxons  c«*i;p. 

This  sovereign  of  the   forest 
have  been  indigenous  to  Mount 
but  at  what  perioil  it  was  first  ini 
into  England  is  not   known.     This 
tree   is   now   so  well    naturalL<e«l    la 
country,    that    the   seeds   not    only 
but   propagate  themselves  without 
trouble.      Oue  of  the   cedars  at 
measures  13  feet  4  inches  in  ci 
and  is  80  feet  high ;  but  the  UrseM 
mnining  on  I.«banon  is  9  feet  u>  d 
or  27  in  circumference.     Cedar  wood 
tiortcd   to  be  very  durable ;    the 
believed  it   to  be  imperishable. 
cording  to  Mr.  Drummond  Hay 
tions  at  Tangier,  the  indc.<>tructi 
wood  is  the  timber  of  the  Saudor*e 
(Thtt/a  artiniiaia).     The  timber  iif  c 
cedar  is  far  from  being  valuable.    ( 
Syl.  Fhr.  vol.i.  p.  162.)     See  Fie. 

CELANDINE,  COAfMON.     a 
nium  majiu.)    Celandine  is  a  wild  (Ji 
large    leaves   and    bright    yellow 
growing  in  shaily  places,  waste  and 
lands    ami   thic-kcts,    &c.   espei-ialU 
chalky  soil,  and  flowering  from  .\f>ril 
the  summer.     It  grows  two  feet 
llie  stalks  arc  round  and  green, 
are  large,  long,  and  deeply  di' 
eilges,   and  of  a  jrclluwiiib  grees, 


CELAJfDTNE,  LESSER. 

tteh  joint.  The  flowers  are  small; 
togetlter  upon  long  foot-gtalks. 
J  part  is  brittle,  and  if  70U  crush 
fuik  or  leave!  an  onuige-colaured 
d  jnire  is  expressed,  which  b  medicinal. 
Ih  this  juice,  as  Dioscorides  reports, 
Bdvi  were  absurdly  supposed  to  restore 
sigtit  of  iheir  younj;  il 'blindeil ;  whence 
MUM,  formed  from  the  Greek  appellation 
iwwiiaw.  This  author  favours  luiutbcr 
le  {mbaUe  meaning,  which  is,  that  the 
M  ^ipeais  and  disappears  with  those 
k.  {Smitk't  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.) 
CELANDINE,  LESSER.    See  Caow- 

Pll.EWO»T. 

£L£RL\.C.     (Apium  rapaceum.)     It 

ed  br  seeo,  which  may  be  sown 

^  April,  and  May,  to  siTurd  suc- 

piantations  in  June,  July,   and 

M.  The  aeed  must  be  sown  brcMulcast, 

fapt  regularly  watered  every  evening 

Itf  weather,  otherwise  it  will  not  ger- 


iKLERT.  (Aphan  graveoUmi.  This 
Iha  wfld  original  of  cultivated  celery. 
Be  probably  proceeded  from  apex, 
nA  or  mat,  which  its  umbels  form.) 
dais  of  plants  Sourish  best  in  a  moist 
ftiMe,  and  rather  inclining  to  li^ht- 
be  rich,  and  that  ralhcr  from 
than  the  immediate  od- 
<■  annre ;  celery  and  celeriiic, 
wtm,  appear  benefited  even  by  its 
Wtat  application  at  the  time  of  sowing 
Iflhoiie.  The  parsleys,  likewise,  pre- 
■■r  toQ  to  incline  rather  to  dryness. 
fdl  it  most  be  deep,  and  all  ccjuolly  rc- 
t  to  thrive  on  a  strong  clayey  soil.  The 
ihey  thrive  the  most  in,  is  one  that 
I,  and  as  fire  from  the  influence  of 
M  S  MMJble.  The  common  parsley  is 
•t  tmt  bean  best  a  confined  or  shady 

mx  Tarieties  of  celery  in  gene- 
:  —  The  gigantic,  the  dwarf- 
t^immon  upright,  red-stalked 
gwnt  hallow  upright,  and  the 
"  (rwl  and  white).  The  red  is 
.  dnetfr  for  soups,  the  white  being 
A  ■■(«  ddicate  in  flavour.  It  is  pro- 
Wdbv  teed.  The  first  sowing  shonld^be 
ftiaul  either  in  a  hotbed  or  on  a  warm, 
ItfcnTilil,  towards  the  end  of  February ; 
■  Vntoion  even  insert  it  as  early  as 
of  January.  The  border  is  by 
)f  oniencn  considered  the  best  situ- 
l^  m  aa  much  as  the  plants  are  more 
l)r,aad  with  proper  care  come  forward 
^Hwerfy  any  dincrence  as  to  time.  This 
tl*f«peat«<l  in  March:  but  the  prin- 
Iwiiau  must  take  place  in  April  and 
'i  iad  we  last  one  in  Jiuie.  As  the  pro- 
t  of  tha  early  sowings  will  not  contmue 
3IS 
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Ion"  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  from  their  leaf- 
stalks becoming  pipc<l  or  hollow,  they  must 
be  proportionably  suiall ;  they  must  all  be 
inserted  broadca:*t,  and  the  sewl  scattered 
thinly.  The  seed-bwis  of  the  early  sowings 
should  be  light  and  dry,  with  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sun  throughout  the  day,  but  for 
the  three  last,  in  a  niOLst  situation ;  and  it  is 
advantageous  for  them  to  have  a  free  expo- 
sure to  the  morning  sun  only,  yet  free  from 
(he  drip  of  trees ;  so  advantageous  is  it  to 
have  the  plants  of  these  sowings  as  luxuriant 
as  possible  in  their  first  stage  of  growth,  that 
to  atTord  them  as  regular  and  unstinted  a 
supply  of  nourishment  as  possible,  the  mould 
of  the  seed  bed  is  often  fonued  ortifieiully. 
Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  J.  Walker,  Ewi. 
of  Long<()r<l,  North  Urilain,  recommends  it 
to  be  formed  of  block  loamy  soil  and  old 
hotbed  dung  in  etjual  parts.  (Mem.  Caled. 
Hort.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  11.  "iSS.)  Tlie  plants  from 
these  several  sowings  will  in  general  be 
ready  for  pricking  out  in  four  or  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  insertion,  and  for  finid. 
planting,  after  a  further  continued  growth 
of  two  months.  A  more  determinate  datura 
for  judging  the  appropriate  time  for  per- 
forming these  operations  is  the  size  ot  the 
plants,  they  being  fit  for  the  first  removal 
when  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  and  for 
the  second  when  seven  or  eight.  From  the 
obove  enumerated  sowings,  monthly  plant- 
ings may  be  successionally  made  from 
the  conmicncement  of  .Tune  until  Septem- 
ber closes  ;  but  for  the  supply  of  a  family, 
a  sowing  at  the  close  of  I  ebruary  for  jiro- 
duction  during  the  same  year,  and  another 
about  the  middle  of  5Iay,  to  yield  a  pro- 
duce in  the  winter  and  the  following  spring, 
will  in  general  be  amply  sufficient. 

They  are  usuidly  planted  out  finally  in 
trenches,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  at  least  four  feet  apart.  To  cut 
the  trench  straight,  and  with  firm  sides,  the 
spade  should  be  thrust  down  all  along  the 
line  which  marks  the  boundary  on  each  side, 
previous  to  digging  out  the  earth  :  the  top 
spit  of  mould  throughout  tlie  length  must 
be  turned  alternately  on  either  side,  for  this 
is  required  in  the  alter  <'u!tivaticm  for 
earthing  up  the  plants.  Some  well  putrefied 
dung,  two  or  three  inches  tliick,  must  be  , 
then  spread  along  the  bottom  and  dug  in, 
care  being  tjiken  that  its  surlace  is  not 
more  than  four  inches  below  the  regular 
surface  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Walker  hen-  re- 
commends the  same  unsparing  ajiplication 
of  miuiure;  ho  forms  the  soil  in  bis  trenches 
of  tliree  parts  dung,  nnd  one  port  frefhstTong 
soil.  (Mem.  C'aled.  llori.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  29*.) 
By  this  abundant  application  of  manure, 
his  celery  undoubtedly  obtains  a  fine  growth, 
being  often  4^  feet  long,  and  averngtno  (i\V>s. 
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weight;  but  ftt  the  same  time  it  \a  to  be 
remiu'ked,  that  many  soils  will  grow  it 
equally  fine,  without  guch  inimoderiit*  ap- 
pbcation. 

Celery,  u  before  mentioned,  delighta  in  a 
soil  alxiunding  in  icrtiliiiing  innttvr ;  the 
mode  adopted  to  effect  this,  as  firaotised  by 
Mr.  Judd,  gardener  to  C.  Campbell  ¥ju\.  of 
£dmonton,  is  one  whirh,  with  ei[ual  advan- 
tage, may  be  adopted  for  any  crop  recjuiring 
a  very  rich  aoil ;  he  j)repiuvs  his  ground  in 
the  winter  preceding  the  time  of  planting, 
or  as  long  before  as  convenient,  by  manuring 
and  trenching  it  two  Epadcji  deep ;  per- 
forming this  last  operation  twice,  that  ibe 
dung  may  be  better  incorporated  witli  the 
soil,  and  then  leaves  it  as  rough  as  possible, 
uutil  the  time  arrives  for  forming  the 
trenches,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  also 
turns  in  some  manure.  (Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 
Land.  vol.  iii.  p.  46.)  As  celery  is  very 
apt  to  decay  in  winter  on  account  of  exces- 
sive moisture,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
good  praetifc,  after  preparing  tJie  gr<iund  as 
just  detailed,  to  plant  in  rows  five  or  siic 
feet  apivrt  on  the  surfact",  taking  the  mould 
required  for  earthing  them  up  from  this  al- 
lottcil  space. 

Before  planting,  the  long  straggling  leaves 
■re  to  be  cut  away,  and  any  side  ofliiets  re- 
moved ;  but  if  the  plants  are  older  or  larger 
in  prrowth  than  before  mentioned,  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  may  be  generally  removed, 
which  serves  to  check  their  running  to  seed, 
which  they  are  otherwise  apt  to  do.  After 
this  preparation  they  may  be  nlanteil,  a 
single  row  in  each  trench,  a^out  eight  inrlies 
apart.  Mr  Judd  says,  that  he  iind.t  the 
plants  arc  much  injured  in  tiieir  future 
growth,  if^  during  any  of  their  removals, 
their  roots  become  at  all  dry ;  therelbre, 
when  taking  them  either  from  the  .seeil  be<l, 
or  for  final  planting,  he  lays  them,  as  he  draws 
them  from  the  ground,  in  a  garden  pan  con- 
taining a  little  water.  {Ibid.  p.  ii.)  I'lanting 
is  best  perfonned  in  the  evening,  and  water 
should  be  given  plenteously  at  the  time,  as 
well  aa  every  other  day  suW'iiueiitly  until 
they  are  well  established.  Eartliing  them 
up  must  commence  when  they  are  atK>ut  a 
foot  high,  and  may  be  continued  until  the 
plants  are  fit  for  use,  or  are  one  foot  and  a 
half  high  and  upwanls.  In  performing  it 
one  person  must  hold  the  bases  of  the  plants 
together,  whilst  a  second  regularly  follows, 
and  throws  in  Vhe  soil,  otherwise  the  mould 
separating  the  leaves  breaks  them  and  in- 
duces decay,  and  ofttimcs  destroys  them  by 
injuring  the  heart.     {Ibid.  p.  47.) 

The  earthing  is  liesf  performed  grB<lually, 
a  few  iiiihcs  being  adde<l  once  a  week,  and 
a  dry  day  always  selected  to  perform  it  in. 
In  very  «<nr«re  weather  the  wmter  standing 


crops  should  be  covered  with 
litter,  care  being  taken  alwavs  to 
in  mild  days.  Un  the  arrival  of 
quantity  may  be  taken  up,  and 
sand  under  shelter.  Aa  celery 
continue  in  perfection  except  in 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks  after 
iug,  it  is  advisable  for  fiunily 
make  small  plantations  of  the 
at  a  time.  To  raise  seed  aomc 
be  left  where  gtx>wii;  or  in 
^larch,  some  may  be  carefully 
and  af^er  the  outHide  leaves  are  cut  4 
all  laterals  removed,  planted  in  a  i 
a  fiKit  apart.  Tliose  which  are  a 
and  of  a  middling  size  are  to  be 
AVlien  they  branch  fur  seed  tbe^ 
each  attached  to  a  stake,  to  presa 
from  being  broken  by  the  viofenee  rfi 
The  Hower  appears  in  June,  and  wh 
seed  is  swelling  in  July,  if  dry  wesd 
curs,  they  should  be  waterwl  enrj 
night.  In  August  the  sce<l  willlwnf 
when  perfwtly  dry  may  be  rubbed  « 
stored.  (U.  W.  Johruum'i  KiU-k.  I 
Brit.  Hiub.  vol.  ii.  p.  575. ;  W^Udtt 
J£ncyc.) 

CELERY,  AVTLD,  or  SMAli 
PARSLEY.  (ApiuM 
is  a  biennial,  found  in  ditches 
ground, especially  towards  tbesea;M 
sha|)e<l,  herb  smooth  and  shining.  F 
numerous,  small,  giwnish  while.  Tfc 
and  whole  plant  in  itd  native  ditchcn  tit 
and  dangerous,  with  a  peculi.tr  >tm)| 
and  smell,  but  by  cidture  it  liecun 
mild  and  grateful  garden  celery,  Ut 
and  il^  name  we  are  indebted  tu  liiall 
and  which  has  now  supplantod  otf 
Alexanders  {SmynaMm  obuatnaiy.  (J 
Ene.  Floniy  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

CELL.  (Lnt.  cdla.)  In  botany,  d« 
part  of  a  cjipsule  in  which  iJts  Mfl 
liMlgcd ;  and,  also,  the  fiart  of  lh«  I 
which  contains  the  jiollen. 

CELLS.  The  small  divisioiisii 
comlis,  which  have  been  obsorrad  M 
ways  regular  hexa^ns.  They  dM 
the  hollow  places  betwc<«  the  pailil 
the  ftoia,  husks,  an<i  other  SC(0<M 
plants. 

CENTALTIY.  One  of  tli«  a«M 
com  Itlue-bottle  (C.  ryamuX  ■rniUki 

CENTAURY,  COMHON.  (Er 
rrfilaurium.)  From  rn/lkro*  red.a'i'i 
the  pink  colour  of  the  flowers,  litelf 
tliis  genus  are  pretty,  bat  tuH  mtj  if 
vation,  the  herbaceous  speciM  rafl 
oiien  Inamy  soil,  and  may  be  iacna 
ilivisioiu.  The  annuals  and  biwiniahl 
sowing  in  the  o|>en  bordv  in  MM 
they  will  nut  coiue  up.  (Autafl 
£>ir/.)    There  arc  three  amrtm  ^ 


CENTAURT. 

^4b  broml  ieaved  tnAetl  (E.  \ 
'  wf  lul\c<l  (£.  Itttoralu),  i 
iMUiiMlO  eentnury,  to  the  lust  of 
c  Mkm'mg  obserratioiis  more  es-  i 
tppl^.  Tbe  two  first-named  varieties 
iiBostl^  in  jundr  ground  near  the 
k  (SmUh'i  Eng.  flora,  vol.  i.  p.  3-20.) 
t)  wild  nU&t  {E.  eaitaurium)  growti 
I  dry  pucet,  and  in  gravelly  pos- 
tiwbwetobetakenupin  autumn, 
loTlover.  It  is  about  eight  or  ten 
^  The  leaves  are  radicle,  or  grow 
ferbcm  ihc  root,  and  are  about  an 
;;  Ibettalkf  divide  towards  the  top 
alknaches,  and  the  (lowers,  whicn 
[^  piak,  are  long  and  slender,  and 
i(iut«.  The  leaves  growing  upon 
n  oblong,  broad,  and  acute  at  the 
huDon  centaury  has  ull  the  medi- 
)aUa  whirh  distinguish  the  family 
fatert),  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
Igneable  :  and  it  might  be  advan- 
'  oatd  as  a  stomachic,  instead  of 
WL  The  doM:  of  the  plant  in 
I  fion  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 
lURY,  or  SWKET  SULTAK. 
hala.)  A  hardy  odoriferous 
:  (if  the  Levant.  It  blows  a 
ria  Jaly  and  August,  and  grows  j 
li^  There  are  several  varieties,  | 
ih>,  pUea,  wing  leavctl,  &c.  | 

ni'EDE.  (Lat.  cfnhtm,  a  himdred, 
jfc|i  The  name  of  the  myria- 
^^H|)elon^ng  to  the  genus 
^^^Hiltis.  Iney  are  wingless ; 
l^at  ipeciea  pooseas,  when  full 
MN  Itian  fifty,  and  less  than  two 
fun  of  feet ;  they  are  sometimes 
r  called /t>riy-fef<.'  {Bnmde'i  Diet. 
'■•} 

I  The  Roman  Pagan  goddess  of 
bntsia ;  the  lais  of  the  Egrptiuns. 
nit  to  her  honour  were  dennmi- 
Kame,  the  Cerealia  or  Ceroalion, 
IsmCerealiangraises;  and  Sicily, 
tntod  for  its  com,  was  supitosed 
ftroonte  retreat. 
l!i>    The   ancient  name   for  the 

)XEY.  A  fine  paid  yearly  by 
*eral  manon;  to  the  lords 
times  to  the  hundred,  for 

of  the  Uel. 
?L.\N  r,or  E  A  R^y  OUT. 
r.)    Karnes  applied  in  some 
the  honenuDt,  an  aromatic  and 
ri^  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in 

■AmM       Sec  HOBSBMIITT. 

L  A  term  usc<l  in  horsemanship 
tm  htati  ifKni  the  haruL,  and  does 
*  '  id  stieBdr,  but  tosses  up  his 
I  it  all  of  a  ituddcii,  to  avoid 
\  of  the  bridle.     In  order  to 


CnAFF-ENGINES. 

fix  and  secure  his  head,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  put  under  bis  nose-band  a  small  tlat 
ligature  of  iron,  bent  archwise,  which  serves 
as  a  martingale. 

CHAFF.  (Sax.  c»ar;  Dutch,  kaf.)  The 
husks  of  com  which  are  separated  by  thrash- 
ing and  winnowing.  It  likewise  implies  hay, 
straw,  &c.  cut  small,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
given  to  horses  and  other  cattle. 

CHAFF-ENGlNTiS.  That  chaff  has 
been  employed  as  provender  for  live  stock 
from  a  very  earlv  iwriod,  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  Cato  (lib.  54.)  recommends  it  for 
oxen ;  and  two  centuries  since,  Hartlib  re- 
commended its  use,  mixed  with  cut  oats  and 
peon.  Tlie  mode  of  jireparing  the  chutf, 
however,  from  hay  and  straw  by  tbe  knil'e, 
wa.s  a  later  im[)rovciiieut,  an<l  tJie  first  ma- 
chines were  rude  and  incomplete. 

We  are  not  aware  (says  flir.  J.  A.  Ran- 
some  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  I  um  indebted  for 
this  and  other  valuable  articles  on  the  im- 
plements of  agriculture)  of  any  attempt  to 
improve  upon  tbe  plan  of  pressing  the  hay 
in  a  trough,  and  by  hand  bringing  it  by 
small  portions  to  the  front  edge,  where  it 
was  severed  by  a  long  knife  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  lever,  till  in  17i)4-5  tbe  Rev.  J. 
Cooke  of  Holborn,  London,  and  W.  Naylor 
of  Langstoek,  rcsjiectively  obtained  patents 
for  machines  for  exjiediting  the  ])rocess. 

In  the  year  1797  we  find  Robert  Salmon, 
of  Woburn,  whose  inventive  tident  and 
practical  exiK-rience  added  many  and  va- 
rious nriginiJ  ideas  and  improvements  to  the 
then  limited  kn()w!edge  of  agricultural  me- 
chanics, constructeil  a  chalT-enginc,  which, 
although  cumbrous  in  its  appearance,  was 
effective  in  its  operation,  and  furnished  the 
original  idea,  which  was  subsequently  im- 
proved upon ;  first,  by  Uowntree,  and  after- 
wards by  Tlios.  Passmore  of  Doncuster;  the 
bitter  of  whom,  in  1804,  patented  the  ma- 
chine known  as  the  Doncaster  engine,  upon 
the  plan  of  which,  for  many  years,  most  of 
the  engines  in  tlic  midland  and  eastern 
counties  were  ma<le;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  lew  of  the  uiiicbinea  in  general  use 
are  found  more  effective.  A  rewiird  of 
thirty  guineas  was  conferred  on  Salmon  by 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&C.  for  tins  improved  machine. 

The  plan  of  Salmon's  machine  as  exhibited 
in  the  accomjiaiiying  illustration  may  be 
de«cribe<l  as  tbe  fellies  of  two  wheels  con- 
nected together,  and  knives  fixeil  ujion  thi'iii, 
the  edges  of  which  are  placed  at  an  angle 
of  43"  from  the  plane  of  the  wheel's 
motion.  Springs  ore  fixed  on  the  wheels 
thus  connecte«U  by  means  of  which  tbe 
knives  are  pressed  forward  against  the  box : 
on  the  other  side  of  the  knives,  we<lges  are 
fixed  to  counteract   the   pressure  ot  \.Vi% 


CUAFF-ENGINES. 


it  be  too  great  To  a  cir- 
:  of  wood,  haring  four  holi-ii  and 
the  wheel,  one  end  of  the  feeding 
■ewed,  and  u  fixed  to  the  ctohs  bar  by 
neable  at  plcaaure  to  five  dilTcrent 
■fetAarrangcment  twenty  diflerent 
^^I^Hi  of  chafiTinaj  be  obtained. 
H^^Hen  in  the  box  are  turned 
outside  by  ratohct  wheeK  so  thut 
is  at  rest  during  the  time  tiie  knile 
[  upon  it.  A  weight  is  suspended 
r  under  the  box,  which  will  assist 
J  the  straw  forward,  and  counter* 
the  ratchet  wheel  of  the  upper 
Espial  pressare  is  given  to  the  straw 
B  p— ing  from  near  the  fiilcruiu  of 
■  to  a  roller  with  two  small  bars  of 
idb  are  attached  also  to  the  pro- 
ale  of  the  upper  feeding  roller. 
on/f  machine,  it  will  be  perceived, 
p  MBilar,  but  its  mecboniral  com- 
•  are  advaotogeouslv  simplified. 

"  1801.  W.  LesUr  of  Pad- 
straw-cutter,    which, 

is  much  used  at  the 

and  is  known  as  the  "  Lester 
■  a  very  simple  machine,  having 
e,  placed  on  a  flt^-wheel;  the 
tiltiiiis  on  a  cranked  spindle,  which 
'       to  s  ratchet  wheel 


fixed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  feeding  rollers 
by  means  of  a  small  hook  or  catch,  which  ii 
capable  of  being  so  ailjusted  as  to  lift,  one 
two,  three,  or  four  teeth  at  each  revolution, 
and  by  this  is  regulated  the  length  of  the 
straw  projected  in  front  of  the  face  plate, 
and  which  is  severed  by  the  knife.  On  the 
niller  wa-i  fixed  a  revolving  cloth  or  endless 
web,  which  puiuted  over  another  roller  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  box ;  a  heavy  block 
was  used  to  compress  the  straw.  In  the 
more  modem  engines  the  rolling  cloth  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  as  the  pur[)0»e  fop 
which  it  was  intended  is  effected  by  the  in- 
tro>luction  of  an  upper  feeding  roller,  to 
which  motion  is  communicated  by  a  pair  of 
cog-wheels,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  feeding  roller  before  described ;  the 
heavy  block  is  substituted  by  a  pressing  piece, 
whict  receives  its  motion  front  the  cranked 
spindle,  alternately  presses  down  the  straw 
previous  to  tlie  cut,  and  rises  afterwards  to 
allow  the  straw  free  passage.  A  cut  of 
the  improved  machine  is  here  given;  it  is 
made  of  different  sizes,  and  the  larger  are 
frequently  used  with  horse-power. 

1  hi.<  is  the  best  modern  chaff-engine ;  it 
will  a<lju»t  and  vary  the  work  to  the  follow- 
ing lengths  of  cut :  —  ^  inch,  J  inch,  and  J 
inch. 


Buihcli  of  fodder 
per  huur. 

At  i  inch  it  will  cot  fnm  IH  to  20 
I  —  40  to  SO 

}  —  50  to  60 

Another  chaff-cutter  is  made  on  the  same 
principal,  but  a  size  anmUer,  which 

inch  will  cut  from  10  to  12 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 

A  still  smaller  engine  can  also  be  had, 
cutting  J  inch  lengths  onlv,  suittnl  to  gen- 


1 


improvementx   on    thu 
Lord   Ducic   in   connoctioo 
CWbum  and  liudding,  two 
giding  lit  Uley. 

Tiic  only  remaining  machii 
bring  l)eforc  the  notice  of  our  m 
one  for  which  a  patent  was  ubtatM 
months  ago  by  Mr.  Chariea  Maf,  { 
of  Ipswich,  a  partner  in  the  boow 
some.  We  saw  this  among  tiM  I 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  .\gricaltl 
ciety's  meeting  at  Cambridge,  wf 


tiemen  s  slables  and  suudl  e^tabliiJiiiient!,     pcared  to  perform  its  work  adlliin 


iiiuile  entirely  of  metal,  and  adapted  for  hot 
cliniatos.  Tliis  will  cut  fixmi  15  to  20 
bimlielii  of  fodder  per  hour. 

Passing  by  several,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fifteen  years  were  introduced, 
but  which,  however  ingenious,  were  too 
eiiinplicatcd  and  cuDibrouii  for  general  use, 
in  1818  we  fiud  a  siiuple  invention  was  pa- 
tented by  Thomas  nej>penstall,ofDoncaster. 
It  consisted  in  the  application  of  a  worm  to 
film  two  wheels,  which  in  their  revolution 
meet  each  other.  Tliesc  wheels  arc  attached 
to  two  feeding  rollers,  which  convey  the 
striiw  forwards  to  the  knives.     Two  of  these 


IS  intended  to  be  used  by  Htmm'^fm 
is  so  contrived  that  eog-wlieeb  of  I 
diameters,  may  be  placed  on  lb*  1^ 
which  motion  is  first  coinmuniealt 
working  in  dilfcrent  moveable 
another  spindk%  will  regulate  the  i^ 
feeding  rollers,  so  as  to  varjr  tW  I 
the  chaff  to  be  cut,  irom  tk 
inch  to  three  iochee.  It* 
e«timflted  to  cut  8  cwL  of 
in  half  mch  length*, 

A  chaff-cutter  ia  indijafniohh  1 
farm   establishment.      Tjiu  nivl 
has  be<-n  shown,  is  «itlMr 
a  good  deal  of  espennvc 


knives  are  place<l  on  a  fly-wheel,  which  is 

fixed  u|)on  the  saiue  spindle  as  the  worm.  '  very  simple  mechanism;  H  majrlit 

This  is  tlie  simplest  form  of  chaff-engine,  '  at  the  cost  of  only  1/.  or  1/.  S*, 

and  with    a  slight  alteration,  suli.-titiuing 

wheels  with  the  cogs  on  the  face  instead  of 

on  the  outer  edge,  is  the  common  form  for 

the  small  engines  now  in  use. 

Two  patents  have  also,  within  the  lost  year 
or  two,  been  taken  out  fur  considerabla 
ai8 


The  following  is  a   list   of  tkat 
which  have  been  taken  out  for 
machines,  or  improvementB  tlii 
the  last  half  century : 

Januarys.  1794.  Rer.J.Cookw, 
nuohine  ior  cutting  chattL 


CHAfTINCH. 

•2.1795.    WUliamNaylorofLangs- 
Bacfaine  for  cuttiBf;  cbafi'. 
mT-t.  1800.     Willuun  Lester,  Cot- 
}fortliainpt(inshire,     maoiiine    for 
luy  into  cbaS. 

ary  17.  ISOI.    William  Lester,  im- 
■nts  on  farmer  patent,  &c. 
larr  7.    1804.      Thomas  Passmore, 
«r,  mmJiine  lor  choiiping  straw. 
lary  4.  1808.     W.  F.  Siiowden,  Ox- 
Mt,  engine  for  cutting  chalT. 
n.  Is  15.  James  Gardner,  Banbary, 
id  hay-cutter. 

b  7.  "l818.      Thomas  Jleppenstall, 
ler,  impn)Ted  chaff-cutting  enpine. 
wba  1.  1819.     S.  Shorlhouse,l>ud- 
Utte  for  cuttlne  straw. 
6.  1840.     Cbaries    May,    Ipswich, 
If  wgirnhlf  aulKitances  for  food  for 

M.IB40.  J.  S.  Worth,  Manchester, 
I  far  CBtting  Tegetable  substance*  as 


t  of  Tnnilea,  macliine  for  cutting 
!•  MibaUncei  as  food  for  cattle. 
15.1840.  Lord  Duoie,  Woodchesitcr, 
merits  in  machinery  fur  cutting  chaff. 
H.  {FnngiUa  ctrlebs.)  A 
iCngliib  bird.  In  France, 
baniprtcr  ia  a  favonrite  cage  bird.  In 
}  Acy  are  grt^arious  in  hedge-rows 
ri  lildi  In  wbter  they  haunt  the 
i  lb>  lluvbbcry,  and  the  farm  yanl. 
■kkinMay ;  their  food,  insect.^  grain, 
t  Colour,  head  and  neck,  bUiish 
laik,  ctMatDut ;  wings  almost  black  ; 
pix  iDcho. 
.463.1 

ri 


{YarrclTi  Brit.  Birdt, 


tattle   and 


.  It.  (AllfmatUhera.) 
ii.i  stamens  being  altcr- 
barren.  The  biennial 
«f  lUs  interesting  genus  (none  of 
n  mUgeaooB)  thould  be  sown  on  a 
Wtiag  hMbed,  in  peaty  soil.  The 
Itcpsaihoiiae  planta  succeed  well  in 
Itndl  ioi],  aod  propagate  freely  by 
'  ^-rfrta's  Bot.  Diet.) 

/ED        (Cmtuiiadtu    mini- 

1 ARD  PUIPKKXEL.     An 

diminutive  weed  growing  on 
heaths,  flowering  iu  July. 
.Flar.yaX.l  p.  216.) 
LOl'GH.  A  plough  with  a 
Ike  purpose  of  giving  security 
of  toe  swing  plough).  (Traiu. 
he  ^.  V.  p.  892.) 
LK.  (Sas.  c«lc;  Welch,  ealck; 
Mtga^al.)  The  carbonate  of  lime, 
^^^^p  witli  carlmnio  acid.  (Sec 
^mHanatc  of  lime  exiiits  abun- 
M  varioiu  parts  of  the  enrth's  sur- 
Ike  ilate  cif  chalk,  limestone,  and 
i  and  IB  saudlar  auMsea,  *»  the  airo* 


CUALK. 

eonite,  &c. ;  of  which,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  varieties  (all  carbonate  of  lime), 
are  known  to  mineralogists :  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  they  may  be  aU  classed 
under  one  head.  Common  chalk  has  a  dull 
white  colour,  is  soft,  ajlhcsive  when  applied  to 
tlxe  tongue,  stains  the  fingers,  and  thcni'c  is  in 
common  use  for  marking.  In  agriculture 
chalk  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  em- 
ployed of  the  limestone  species ;  it  varies 
slightly  in  composition,  containing  usually 
some  silica  (flint),  lUumina  (clny),  and  some 
red  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  remainder  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  100  parts  of  which  contain  :  — 

Pirt«, 
Carbonic  acid  -  -  -    45 

Lime     -  -  -  -     S5 

100  parts  of  common  limestone  are  com- 
posed, according  to  MM.  Thenard  and 
Biot,  of— 


P»m. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

- 

-     95-05 

Water 

- 

-        1-63 

Silica 

. 

-     1-ia 

Alumina 

- 

-     r 

Oxide  of  iron 

■ 

•75 
100 

These  carbonates,  when  burnt,  form  lime, 
for  the  heat  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid. 
By  exixwure  to  the  air  the  lime  absorbs 
carbontc  acid  gas,  and  again  becomes  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  lime.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  is  of  considerable  value 
to  the  farmer  even  on  the  score  of  carriage, 
independent  of  the  greater  value  of  lime  us 
a  manure ;  for,  in  some  cases,  the  object  of  the 
needless  weight  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 
in  chalk  is  very  material,  as  will  be  readily 
seen  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  chalk  of 
Kent,  which  is  the  variety  largely  employed  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  although  it  liiui  to  be 
brought  by  sea  nearly  seventy  miles,  and  then 
often  carted  several  miles.  I  found  by  care- 
ful eiperunent,  100  parts  of  challc,  from 
Kent,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  carted  on 
the  land  in  December,  contained,  besides 
some  oxide  of  iron  and  silica,  — 

Futi. 
Water  -  -  -     24- 

Carbonic  acid  -  -    34-2 

Lime  ...     41-8 

100 

So  that,  when  the  farmer  carts  41  tons  of 
fresh  lime,  he  conveys  iis  much  reiil  nmiiure 
to  his  soil  as  if  he  carried  100  tons  of  chalk. 
This  must  he  assuredly  a  iiuestion  of  the 
highest  imi)Ortanco  to  those  furniers  who 
have  to  carry  the  earth  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, especially  if  they  can  procure  lime  at 
a  reasonable  rate ;  which,  in  the  large  (juan- 
tities  required  for  agricultural  purposes, 
must  in  most  situations  be  the  case. 


■ 
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CIIALK. 


I 
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Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  almost  all 
v^etables;  it  is  an  essential  food  of  plants. 
The  cultivator  will  soc,  by  the  results  of 
the  experiments  which  I  shall  give  under  the 
head  Lime,  that  the  ijuantity  of  earlmnate 
of  lime  contained  in  the  cultivated  grasses 
is  very  considerable,  and  still  more  so  in 
trees ;  and  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
proportion  increases  with  the  (luantity  of 
thLi  substance  found  in  the  soil.  To  the 
planter,  this  fact  offers  an  unanswemble 
rea.'ion  in  favour  of  the  addition  of  chalk, 
marl,  or  limestone,  to  all  poor  soils  intended 
for  [)lantations,  in  the  manner  long  success- 
fully praciiscii  on  the  black  heathy  sands  of 
Norfolk  by  Mr.  Withers  of  Holt,  and  which 
he  has  shown  to  be  e<[UBlly  advantageous  to 
trees,  whether  planted  for  ornamental  or 
proBtable  purposes. 

There  is  no  fact  more  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  agriculturist,  than  that  no 
land  can  be  productive  which  docs  not  con- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is,  perhaps,  even  in  excess  mu<'h  less  pre- 
judicial to  Any  cultivated  soil,  than  either 
silica  or  aluuuna.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  s<iil  can  Im?  prtHluctive  if  it  contains  more 
than  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  chalk.  The 
earth  of  the  line  sandy  hop  ganlens  near 
Tonbriilge  in  Kent  contain  about  five  per 
cent,  of  chalk.  The  good  turnip  soils  near 
Holkhom  in  Norfolk  ore  seven  eighths  sand, 
and  the  remaining  eighth  in  composed  of 

Parti. 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  -  63 

Silica  (flint)             -            -  -  15 

Alumina  (clay)        -            -  -  11 

Oxide  of  iron           -            -  -  3 

Vegetable  and  saline  matter  -  5 

Water          -            -            -  -  3 

100 

Tlie  soil  at  Sheffield  Place  in  Sussex, 
which  is  so  admirably  adajited  for  the  growth 
of  the  oak,  contains  three  per  cent,  of  chalk. 
The  fine  wheat  soils  of  West  Drayton  in 
Middlesex  contain  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
That  of  Bagshot  Heath  contains  less  than 
one  i>er  cent.  The  richest  soils  on  the  banks 
of  the  Porret  in  Somersetshire  contain  more 
than  seventy  per  cent.  Those  of  the  valley 
of  Evesham,  about  six  per  cent.  A  S{)ecimen 
of  a  good  foil  from  Tiviottlale,  examined  by 
Davy,  was  composed  of  five  sixths  sano, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  following  sub- 
stances (Lecture;  202.) :  — 

ParU. 
Clay  •  •  -  -    41 

Silica  (flint)  -  -  -     42 

ClioJk  -  -  -  -       4 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -       5 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  saline  matter       8 
A  soil  yielding  excellent  pasture,   from 
320 


the  bonks  of  the  Wiltohire  Xt 
Salisbury,   yielded   the 
eleventh  of  its   weight  of 
The  remainder  was  compoooi  of 

Chalk  ... 

Silica  (flinl) 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  saline 

Alumina  (clay) 

Oxide  of  iron 

Many  soils  also  contain  a  small 
tion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  ba 
rarely  amounts  to  a  sufficient  <}at 
be  worth  estimating  in  the  mode  of 
I  shall  presently  give. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  fora 
bonatc  of  lime  enters  the  systiam 
as  it  is  an  insoluble  compound : 
can  suppose  that  it  attracts  an  cxoa 
lK>nic  acid  from  the  air,  l>eeoming 
bonatc,  in  which  state  it  is  soluble  1 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cauae  vt 
taken  up  by  plants,  its  influaao  « 
undoubted. 

The  mode  of  applying  chaJk  <u 
In  the  county  of  Essex,  «h«f«  «h 
practised  to  a  very  large  eataati  I 
IS  brought  in  sailing  barget  4 
Kentish  shore  of  the  Hiamct^  at 
pense  of  about  two  shillinga  per  I 
aAA^rwords  carted  for  some  niili 
country.  It  is  applied  in  quaotiti 
vary  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  per  i 
conling  to  the  description  of  tk^j, 
p<Kir  light  soils  requiring  a  li 
of  chalk  than  the  richer  londtu 
applie<l  without  any  prej^ 
lumps  of  chalk  ore  not 
the  chalk  being  once  ploughed 
of  the  l'ro«t,  the  plough,  and  the  ht 
time  sufficiently  pulverises  iL  IlJ 
mixed  in  smaller  proportioiu  with 
farm-yard  manure,  diteh 
mud,  &c.  and  suffi^red  to 
before  it  is  carried  into 
eauoUy  excellent  plan  is  fc 
or  the  lM!st  Essex  farmers, 
quantities  of  chalk  over  head 
&c.  which  retjuire  lowering,  sad 
tbe.He  portions  of  land,  plougUa 
often,  imd  letting  the  chalked  eartl 
as  long  as  possible  im 
they  carry  and  spread  the 
earth  on  to  the  field :  by 
effects  of  a  few  loads  of 
over  a  field.  It  isaphui  odmi 
for  those  situations  where  chalk 
pensive. 

The  good  effi;cts  of  chalk  ore 
manent  than    immodinte ;    fnr, 
good  dressing  with  chalk  will  I 
soil  for  from  ten  to  twentjr ; 
some  toils,  one  or  even  tto  ' 


CUAMBEBS.  Sm  WILLI.UI. 

(he  fiumcr  pcrceiveg  a  deciiled  im- 
I.  There  ui  hardly  any  manure 
better  for  gnus  than  chalk, 
Mdallj  on  light  aaody  soils.  If,  however, 
>  w3  alreadj  contains  on  abundance  of 
&,  its  additioD  to  that  land  cannot  Qon- 
ttmmaaure.  The  cultivator  can  cosily 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
:  ID  a  ioil,  by  taking  a  quantity  of  it 
diree  inches  beneath  tlie  tnirface,  well 
Ig  it  in  an  oven,  and  adding  to,  say 
tpmt,  800  grains  of  muriatic  acid ;  the 
Hare,  whidt  wei^  1300  grains,  will,  if 
Motam  chalk,  efierresce ;  and  the  car- 
•ad  of  the  chalk  being  cspellc<l,  will, 
»■•«,  bnsen  the  weight  of  the  mixture. 
n  T.Tvesconce  has  entirely  ceased, 

.ass:  every  4^  grains  deficient 
liter  may  consider  to  indicate 
i>r  10  grains  of  chalk  in  the 
ujfriculturirt  will  then  be  ohic  to 
fcf  comparing  the  quantity  of  chalk 
in  the   examined  soils   with   that 
lands,  the  analyses  of  which  I  have 
w!irfher  his  land  requires   the   ad- 
(Uy  work  On  Fertilizert, 
Farm.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  129.) 
■"      SIR     WILLIAM,     of 
,  was  bom  in  Sweden  in 
The  following  are  his 
mHu :  — 


im  Cliln«M  BulldttiKR.     l.ondon.     17&7. 

a    A    TrMtl»    on    Clrll   Arclilt«-tur». 

%.    Plant  u(   the   Gardeni    Ht    K<*w. 

ITfiJ.  FoUo.       4.    DUtrrtatioDt    on 

r-  t-ondon.  17M.  410.    (O.  W.  Mm- 

'■  ILE.     See  C.\>iomii£. 

I  )F  CROPS.     See  Hotatjow. 

■1]    SEED.    See  Seed. 

,    -|Hi-ies  of  lake  trout  found 

li'  !•  M'.'ih  never  exceeding 

■      I    ill. -jwtted  like  a  trout, 

Ml-,.     (H'ijtton,  p.  173.)     It 

L'K'h  Tay.  in  Scotlond. 

>.     The  little  black    spot  or 

ing  after  the  large  spot  in  the 

•omer  tooth  of  a  horse  is  gone. 

AL.     (Frfini  chark,    to    burn, 

wriiiin    charke  coal.)     The 

■>d  after  it  has  been 

some   time,   which 

iivdrugen  and  oxygen  of 

•  K  it  IS  composed.     (Sec 

iming   is  a   regular 

of  the  woody  dis- 

"}  pcrjC'Us  wli'j  do  hardly  any  thing 

—  ' '  '  'n  two  different  ways. 

1  are  funned  into  a 

>..  with  lurf,  and  :i  few 

l\    left  for  the  ndrnL»icin 

—  .-,._.-■  to  maintain  it  in  a  state 

Wh— llun  aiVer  it  a  lighted.    When 
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CHASE. 

I  the  whole  heap  is  on  fire,  tjie  holes  are 
Btopned;  and,  after  the  ma«s  has  cooled,  the 
residue  is  cliarcoid.  In  the  other  mode  the 
wood  is  distilled  in  iron  cylinders,  in  which 
case  the  products  are  pyroligneous  aciil,  and 
empjTeumatic  oil ;  and  what  remains  iii  the 
retort  is  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  the  dis- 
tilled productii,  as  well  aa  of  the  cliareoal, 
depends  on  the  kind  of  wood  employed. 
100  parts  of  dried  oak  yields,  of, 

Pyroligneous  acid 
Carbonate  of  potassa     • 
Empyreuniatic  oil 
Charcoal 

The  charcoal  thus  procured  is  lighter  than 
common  charcoal.  Charcoal  should  be  blai:k 
sonorous,  brittle,  and  retain  the  texture  of 
the  woo<l.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
water,  gase.s,ando<l()roiisaiiJ  coluuriiig  prin- 
ciplfs.  It  is  a  powerful  anti.septic,  and  well 
uUa[»ted  for  jireseri-ing  aniumi  8ub^<tancea 
iVcjiii  fiutrcliM'tion.  In  line  powder  it  is  the 
best  of  all  tooth  powders. 

Ivory,  or  bone  black,  is  animal  charcoal, 
pre[>ared  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  second 
kind  of  vegetable  charcoaL  It  has  a  remark- 
able property  of  abstracting  colour  from 
liiuny  vegetable  solutions,  on  which  account 
it  is  muuli  used  by  sugar  refiners. 

CHARLOCK.  (Sax.  cenlice.)  A  trouble- 
some weed,  which  abounds  in  most  arable 
soils,  ami  is  very  diflicult  to  e.\[iol.  It  is 
frecjuently  called  chadlocli,  ctitlock,  corlock, 
rora-kuie,  and  whUc-rape.  There  are  four 
difl'erent  species  of  plantii,  says  Sinclair, 
confounded  under  the  name  of  charlock, 
viz.  Sinapis  arcemii,  or  common  wild  mus- 
tard ;  yellow  blossom,  iu  May ;  annual. 
.S>'.  nigra,  black  or  Durham  mu.stard; 
Wojisom,  pale  yellow,  in  .June;  annual. 
Jtaphautu  raphanislram,  wild  radish  ;  straw- 
yellow  bliissoin,  iu  June  and  July ;  an- 
nual. Bratsica  naptu,  wild  nuvew  (this 
liu-t  is  the  least  conimtm)  ;  yellow  blossom, 
in  May  ;  biennial.  {Weedx  o/ Agrinilture,l 
p.  45. ;  Smilh'a  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  321-6.) 

CHARRING  OF  POSTS.  The  re- 1 
during  that  port  of  the  surface  of  posts 
which  is  to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  tho 
state  of  charcoal.  This  method  is  highly 
useful  where  the  parts  arc  to  be  placeil  in 
wet  situations,  or  to  stand  between  wet  and 
dry.  This  was  a  practice  common  to  the 
ancients. 

CILVSE.  (Ft.  ehauer.}  An  extent  of 
forest-ground,  used  as  a  range  or  station  for 
different  sorts  of  wild  beasts;  but  which 
differs  from  a  forest,  as  capable  of  being  in 
jiossession  of  a  subject,  which  the  latter 
cannot;  in  not  being  so  extciuiivc,  or  en- 
dowed with  so  many  liberties,  as  courts  of 
attachment,  tu<ainmote,jiittice->eal  of  eyre,  &e. 


CHASE. 

A  chase  difTera  from  a  park,  in  that  it  in 
not  inrloscil ;  and  al»o,  thnt  a  inun  may 
huTC  a  chase  in  ouolher  man's  {;rouiid  lis 
well  an  in  his  oirn.  (2  Blacluilonet  Com- 
ment, p.  38.) 

CHASE.  The  hunting  of  <ramc  has  pro- 
balily  i.nnlinut'cl  (Vuin  thi,'  i-arliust  fionods. 
In  Snglnnd  that  of  tlie  fox,  the  iiare,  the 
deiT,  and  the  otter  only  reuiain;". 

CHATS.  A  term  employed  in  some  dis- 
tricts to  siffnify  the  keys  of  the  luih,  syca- 
more, and  very  small  refuse  potatoes,  &e. 

CnA\T^^E.  A  provincial  word,  used  to 
signify  chewing  iniiierfeclly. 

CHEODER-CIIEESE.  A  kind  ofcheese, 
go  namml  fiotii  its  Ixung  made  at  Chedder, 
n  villajjc  near  the  R[endip-hill»  in  Somerset- 
sliin',  famous  for  its  pastures. 

CHEESE.  (Lat.  crtJOTM,-  Sox.  crff.)  A 
well-known  kind  of  food,  prepared  from 
milk  by  coaeiJation,  and  separated  from  the 
gerum,  or  wney,  by  means  of  pi-easure,  after 
which  it  is  dried  for  use.  See  Uctteb. 
Cheese  has  been  nia<le  from  a  very  ancient 
period  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Job,  and  also  by 
Iloraer.  Ac<'ordinft  to  Strubo,  our  British 
ancestors  did  not  iiniierstarid  how  to  make 
cheese, — a  deficiency  with  which  their  de- 
scendants cnimot  now  well  l«"  charj^ed. 

Go<h1  cheese,  says  Dr.  'Hiomson,  melts 
at  a  moderate  heat ;  but  bad  chee.se,  when 
heated,  dries,  curls,  and  exhibits  all  the 
phenomena  of  burning  horn.  From  tfiis  it 
js  evident  that  good  cheese  contains  a  tjuan- 
tily  of  the  peculiar  oil  of  cream;  hence  itji 
flavour  and  smell.  Proust  found  in  cheese 
B  peculiar  acid,  which  he  called  the  ca.seic. 
{Si/ntem  of  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  499.) 

The  beat  season  for  Diaking  cheese  is 
during  those  months  when  the  cows  can  be 
fell  on  tlie  pastures  ;  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Slay  till  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  middle 
of  October.  On  many  of  the  larger  dairy- 
fiimis,  in  several  districts,  cheese  is  fre- 
quently made  throughout  the  year;  but  that 
made  during  the  winter  nionlfis  is  consider- 
nbly  inferior  in  ipiality,  and  much  long(.T  in 
bi"<-oniing  fit  for  sole,  or  for  u-se,  tlian  (hat 
which  Ls  mode  within  the  pcrimls  which 
have  beeu  just  inentione<l.  In  filoucester- 
ghin-,  the  season  of  making  thin  cheese  is 
flroni  April  to  November;  but  the  principal 
one  for  making  thick  is  during  the  months 
of  Mav,  ,Iune,  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
If  imiife  late  in  the  summer,  the  cheese  does 
not  Bi-quire  a  sufficient  degri-e  ol'  firmness 
to  be  marki-table  in  llie  ensuing  spring. 

The  milliinf;  in  Cheshire,  during  the  sum- 
mer seavin,  is  at  six  o'clock,  t>r>th  monnng 
and  evening;  ami,  in  winter,  at  daylight  in 
tlic  morniu};,  and  iuuue<^iutely  before  diu-k 
f-fci  Ihc  evening.  But  m  other  djstricta,  u 
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Wilts,  Suffolk,  &c.  the  people  are  ft<equ 
employed  in  milking  by  four  o'clock  b  | 
morning  in  sununer;  and  the  busim't  I 
dairy  of  forty  or  fifty  cow»  it  nearir 
pleted  bt;fure  the  usual  period  at  wuid 
commences  in  Cheshire. 

The  atliiurittf;  of  cheese  hiw  liecn  so  1 
common  in  the  che(?se  districts,  tbat^ 
babto  that  cheese  of  the  best  qua 
be  in  a  great  measure  unsaleable  1 
not  possess  the  re<pn«ite  colour.    T^' 
grcc  of  colour  is  regulate<l  chieftT 
name  under  which  it  is  intended  the 
should  be  sold,  as  Gloucester,  Chwhinsf 
The  objecl  of  the  introduction  of  lhi»j 
tice  wius  ini  doubt  to  convey  an  idea  i 
j  ness  which  the  cheese  did  not  really  ] 
I  This  is  the  more  evident,  as  it  is  i 
allowed  that  the  poorest  cheese  ahr« 
([uires  the  greatest  (quantity  of  dye  to  I 
it  to  the  projier  degree  of  colour.     Th(| 
terial  which  is  employ»Ml  for  this  purp  ' 
SjNinish  anuotta.      (See  Askotta.) 
I  weight  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  of  it  ii 
I  sidered  in  Cheshire  suflicicnt  for  a    ' 
of  60  lbs. ;  and  in  GlouceslcrsLire  to  i 
is  the  common  allowance  to  1  c>«t. 

In  regiu-d  to  the  rentift,  it  may  ht  1 
served,  tliat  milk  may  l»e 
eurrlleil,  by  the  application  i>\'  ant 
acid;  l)ut  the  substance  which  \y  nioti 
monly  used  is  the  maws  or  atoiuach*<if  ] 
cidvcs,  ]irepare<l  for  the  purpuM. 
are  most  generally  denominalod 
but  they  are  also  often  provniciaO^  ( 
veils,  and  in  Scotlaud  t/earniag*. 
Rksnet. 

In  Cheshire,  after  llie  rennet  ii  i 
the  milk,  and  as  soon  as  th< 
enough  t<i  discharge  its  whev. 
man  plunges  her  hands  to  tlie  botti. 
veasel,  ami,  with  a  wihxIcu  ili»h, 
curd  and  whey ;  then  lei  ^ 
her  Imnds  agitates  the  wli 
ing  every  part  of  the  cur  ■ ' 
stirring  it  hanl  to  the  \r  the  i 

BO  that  no  cuni  remains  u ' 
a  hazel-nut.  This  is  don 
called  slip-curd,  or  lump-  ... 

retaining  the  whey,  do  not  press 
with  the  other  curd,  but  in  a  fnr 
hajipens  to  be  sit  uate<l  towards  tlie 
cheese,  turns  liv  ill  amljelly-likv, 
comes  faultv  and  rotten.  In  a  fi' 
the  curd  subsides.  The  d»irv-w 
takes  her  dish,  aii<  I  ' 
milk-lead  to  stand 

for  whev-butter.       1  in*  i«  n  iira>i;rcl 
to  the  cheese  couiilii"»>.    In  NorfuDt  ( 
even  from  new  milk   ■■■-^-  <'>-wn  diechl 
vi-ssebi  innuediatvK  -tab.    Hi 

laded  otl'  all  the  »!  :ia.*bei, 

•  straining  dotli,   and   (lr»i«a    U»' 
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,  Ktnmine  the  curd  retmncd  in 
til  into  the  3iecie-tub.  Wlien  she 
t  an  the  whey  ?he  cau  by  pressing 
i  with  her  hiud  and  the  lading-dish, 
ea  a  knife  and  cuts  it  into  square 
>f  sbout  two  or  three  inches.  This 
,  more  of  the  whey,  and  mokes  the 
ire  bandy  to  be  taken  up  in  order  to 
en  into  the  vats. 

tt  made  choice  of  a  vat  or  Tats  pro- 
M  to  the  quantity  of  curd,  so  that 
Me  when  fuUy  pressed  shall  exactly 
T»t,  she  spreads  a  cheese-cloth 
Iter  the  mouth  of  the  vat,  into  which 
breakt  the  curd,  carefully  squeezing 
m  of  it  in  her  hands ;  and  having 
be  Tat  heaped  uji,  and  rounde<) 
«  top,  the  folds  oTer  it  the  cloth  and 
t  in  the  press,  on  the  construction 
rtr  of  which  much  depends. 

be  rat  is  properly  placed  in  the 


degree  of  pressure  is  op- 
b  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
the  cheeses  usually  made.  At  all  large 
!  two  or  three  presses,  all  va- 
>  weight  or  pressure.  There 
of  cheese-presses;  one 
'iron  by  the  Shotts  Foundry 
ribed  in  the  TVanjr.  Ui^h. 
,  |k  58.  As  soon  as  the  rat  is 
,  and  the  weight  applied, 
in  through  the  uolc-s 
vat ;  this  is  done  re- 
r  the  first  day  when  the  vat  is 
?rom  the  time  tlie  vat  is  first 
;  press  tni  it  is  again  taken  out 
ordinary  cases,  exceed  two  or 
When  taken  out,  the  cheese 
Bto  a  vessel  with  hot  whey,  witli  a 
hardening  iu  coat  or  jkin,  where  it 
(or  an  hour  or  two;  it  is  then  re- 
gjned  dry,  and  after  having  remained 
Wm  to  cool,  is  covered  with  a  clean 
tPBthe  vat  being  wiped  dry,  and  the 
ir^laced,  it  is  again  put  into  the 
b  the  evening,  supposing  the  cheese 
^■en  maile  in  the  morning,  which  is 
■Hme,  it  is  again  taken  out  of  the 
■  aiiothcr  dry  cloth  being  applied,  it 
1  «lid  replace*! ;  what  was  formerly 
aing  now  the  \uider  side, 
is  tidcen  out,  wrap[)ed  in 
turned  in  the  vat  twice 
I  days,  when  it  is  finally  rc- 

^  is  the  next  operation.     The 

|liang  for  the  last  time  taken  out 

i*  carried  to  the  sidting'-house, 

_m  Ctut  rat  in  a  tub  filled  to  a 

ptli  with  brine,  in  which  it 

doy?,   being    regularly 

I  every  day.    The  vat  is 

the  brine-tub ;  and  the 


cheese  being  taken  out,  is  placed  on  um 
salting-bench,  where  it  stands  /<)r  eight  or 
ten  days,  salt  being  carefidly  rubbed  over 
the  whole  everj'  day  during  tliat  jieriod. 
When  the  cheese  is  of  a  large  size,  it  is  com- 
monly surrounded  with  a  wooden  hoop  or 
fillet  of  cloth  to  prevent  renting.  After  it 
is  supposed  to  be  sulficientlv  suited,  it  is 
washed  in  warm  water  or  whey,  and  when 
well  dried  with  a  cloth,  is  placed  on  what  is 
called  the  drying-bench,  where  it  remains  a 
like  jteriod  belbre  it  is  removed  to  the 
kceiiiiig-house  or  cheese-chamber. 

The  XuM,  part  of  the  business  is  the 
management  m  the  ehcese-room.  In  Glou- 
cestershire the  young  cheeses  art;  turned 
every  day,  or  every  two  or  three  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the 
fancy  or  judgment  of  the  dairy-womau.  If 
the  air  lie  cold  and  dry,  the  windows  and  door 
are  kept  shut  as  much  as  may  be ;  if  close  and 
moist,  as  much  fresh  air  as  r>08sil>le  is  ad- 
mitted. Having  remained  alxmt  ten  days 
in  the  dairy  (more  or  less,  accoi-ding  to  the 
space  of  time  between  the  washings),  the 
cheeses  are  cleaned ;  that  is,  washe<l  ond 
scraped. 

The  produce  of  a  dairy  of  cows,  where 
the  milk  is  converted  into  cheese,  is  very 
variously  slated  by  diilerent  writers.  In 
some  districts  2J  cwts.  from  each  cow, 
whether  a  good  or  a  bad  milker,  if  at  all  in 
milk,  is  considered  a  good  return.  In 
others,  the  average  runs  as  high  as  3  cwt. ; 
anil  in  lh(i  county  of  Wilts  in  piu-ticuhir, 
from  SJ  to  4  cwts.  is  the  usual  quan- 
tity, tram  accurate  calculiitions  made 
tiy  Mr.  Marshall,  and  these  several  times  re- 
peated, he  found  that  in  Gloucestershire 
about  15  paUoiia  of  milk  wore  requisite  for 
making  little  mure  than  11  lbs.  of  t\vo-me;d 
cheese,  and  that  one  giJIon  of  new  milk 
produced  a  pound  of  curd.  It  Is  thegcneriil 
opinion  of  dairy  iknuera  that  the  produce 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  acres 
is  necessary  to  maintain  n  cow  tdl  the  year 
round.  Taking,  therefore,  the  medium  of 
the  three  averages  of  cheese  aliove  men- 
tioned {amounting  to  355  lbs.  from  each 
cow),  the  (luantity  of  cheese  by  the  acre  is 
118  lbs.  kvery  calcidation  of  this  kind 
must,  however,  be  extremely  vague  and 
uncertain. 

In  the  making  <vf  Parmetan  cheese,  wo 
are  infonued  by  Mr.  Price,  in  the  Papem  nf 
Hie  Bath  and  W.  nf  Eiigl.  Society  (vol.  vii.), 
that  the  method  is  "  to  jiut,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  five  brents  mid  a  half  of 
milk,  each  brent  about  forty-eight  ipuirts, 
into  a  large  copper,  which  turns  on  a  crane 
over  a  slow  wood  fire,  made  alniut  two  feet  , 
below  the  surfoce  of  the  ground ;  the  milk 
is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  aViouV 
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eleven  o'clock,  when  iust  lukewarm,  or 
ooDsidcrably  under  a  blood-bcat,  a  bull  of 
rennet,  as  big  as  a  large  walnut,  ij  squeezed 
tliTougli  *  dot})  into  tue  milk,  which  is  kt>pt 
stirred.  By  the  help  of  the  crunc  ifie 
copper  is  tume<l  from  over  the  lire,  and 
left  till  a  few  imnutes  past  twelve ;  al 
which  time  the  rennet  has  sulfieiently  ope- 
rated. It  is  now  stirred  up,  and  left  fur 
a  short  time.  Part  of  the  whey  is  then 
taken  out,  and  the  copt>er  again  turned  over 
a  fire  sulBciently  brisk  to  mve  a  stronpish 
heat,  but  below  that  of  boding.  A  ipiar- 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  Boffron  is  now  put  into  the 
milk  to  give  it  a  litde  colour;  and  it  is  well 
atirred  from  time  to  time.  The  diiiry- 
raan  freipiently  feels  the  curd.  When  tfie 
small,  and,  us  it  were,  granulated  partj,  feel 
rather  firm,  which  is  in  about  an  nour  and 
a  half,  the  copfK-r  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  the  curd  lell  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Part 
of  the  whey  it  taken  out,  and  the  curd 
brought  u|)  in  a  coarse  cloth,  hanpng  to- 
gether in  a  tou<j;h  state.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  ho<ip,  and  aliout  a  half  hundre<l  weijffat 
laid  iijMHi  it  for  about  an  hour ;  after  which 
the  doth  is  taken  ofl',  and  the  cheese  jiliiced 
on  H  shelf  in  the  same  hoop.  At  the  end  of 
two,  or  from  that  to  three  days,  it  is  sprinkled 
nil  over  with  salt ;  the  same  is  repeated 
every  second  day  for  aliout  forty  or  t'orly- 
five  days,  after  which  no  further  attention 
is  re<juired.  \\'hile  salting,  they  geuerally 
place  two  cheeses  one  upon  aiiotlier ;  in 
which  state  they  are  said  to  take  the  suit 
belter  than  singly.  Tlie  country  between 
Cremona  and  Lodi,  says  Mr.  Kvansi,  com- 
prises the  richest  part  of  the  Milanese.  The 
irrigation,  too,  is  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  the  grass  is  cut  four 
times  a  year  as  fodder  for  the  cows,  from 
whose  milk  is  made  the  well-known  Piir- 
mcsan  cheese.  The  cows,  which  are  kept 
in  the  stall  nearly  all  the  year  round,  are 
fed  during  summer  on  two  of  these  crojis  of 
pr8S«  or  clover,  which  are  cut  green ;  and 
m  the  winter  on  tlie  other  two,  which  are 
haye<l.  Tlie  milk  of  at  Icjvit  fifty  cows  Is  re- 
quired for  the  manufacture  of  one  Pormesoo 
cheese.  Hence,  as  one  farm  rarely  affords 
liasture  for  such  a  number,  it  is  usual  for 
the  farmers  or  metayers  of  a  district  to 
club  together.  {Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.  v. 
p.  622.) 

Crram  eheest  is  mode  in  various  places; 
but  that  which  is  generally  known  ny  the 
name  of  Stilton  is  mode  in  Leicestershire, 
in  the  following  manner,  according  to  the 
Agriniltural  lirptirt  of  that  county:  —  The 
night's  cream  is  put  iuto  the  morning's  new 
inUk  with  the  rennet ;  but  when  tlie  curd 
is  oome  it  is  not  broken,  as  is  done  witJi 
i>llier  obeeMa,  but  'is  taken  out  with  a  soil- 
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dish  altogether,  and  placed  in  a  nt 
drain  gradually ;  and,  as  it  drains, 
pressed,  till  it  l^ecomes  firm  and 
ix;ing  then  placc<l  in  a  wooden  boo{ 
afterwards  kept  dry  on  boards,  it  is  I 
frequently,  with  cloth  binders  rou 
which  are  tightened  as  occasion  r* 
Cream  cheese  of  good  ijualitv  is  li 
made,  in  some  districts,  by  addine  the 
of  one  meal's  milk  to  the  milk  wl 
immediately  taken  from  the  cow. 
after  being  mailc  and  pressed  gv'nllT 
tliree  times,  imd  carefidly  ttimed  M) 
or  two,  is  fit  for  uae- 

'lliere  are  papers,  by  Mr.  P.  Millet 
niakingCheese  resembling  that  of  Gloi 
and  Wiltshire"  (Traiui.  Ili^h.  Soc 
p.  228.) ;  and  "  In  Imitation  of  ] 
Gloucester,"  by  Mr.  Bell  (Ibid. 
p.  \55.);  and  "  On  communicating  tl 
vour  of  old  to  new  Cheese  by  Ioim-u1 
by  Mr.  Robinson  (Ibid.  p.  232.)  (I'he 
knife  is  merely  employed  to  traiisfez 
of  the  ripe  cheese  to  that  whow  rift 
intended  to  be  hastened.)  **  On  I 
Cheese  from  Potat«xs  in  Thuringia."  ( 
Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  142.) 

CHEESE  CLOTHS  arc  lai«e  toi 
put  inside  the  ehessel  or  vat,  whUe  tlie 
is  staining.  They  are-of  home  inanat 
and  should  be  of  strong  and  open  W 
every  time  they  are  used  for  thii  pi 
they  should  be  wrung  out  of  boiliii|r 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  Ih^C  -    ■'     "'^ 

CllEE.SE  COLOURING 

CILEESE-FLYan.lM.M 
phila  auei.)  The  small  wli I;  :.:.;> 
in  old  and  putrescent  chc-.  ,  jiri 
small  two-winged  fly,  about  two  li 
length,  which  has  a  greenish-black,  a 
and  shining  body,  it  is  fully  desoi 
the  Qvnrl.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p. 

CHEESE-KNIFE.      A    Urg«   < 
knife,  or  spatula,  made  tue  of  in  du 
the  purpose  of  cutting  or  br 
the  curd  whilst  in  the  chcese- 

CIIEESE-LEP.      The    bagj 
dairy-women  keep  the  rennet 
cheese. 

CHEESE-XOTES.  Th'is  ii  llw' 
tiro,  an  almost  microscopic  anl«ruaa 
furnished  with  eight  legu,  on  toe  four 
which,  between  two  claws,  ia  a  ' 
a  long  neck,  to  which  the 
every  kind  of  inflexion.  "  WT 
foot  down,  it  enlarges  and  inflate*;  1 
it  lifts  it  up,  it  contracts  it,  M  tl 
vesicle  almost  entirely  di*i4>poai)k* 
Over,  quoted  by  Kirby,  vol.  xxxir,  ] 
It  is  not  pos<ible  to  say  how  tkif  iH 
into  cheeses.  The  brown  powder,  m 
by  epicures,  in  which  the  ntitM  Un, 
excrement. 


f  in  du 

let  ^M 


CHEESE-PRESS". 

CnEESE-PRESS.  A  pro**  cmployal 
a  cbeew  dairies,  to  force  the  wUey  from  the 
ciinl  wbt!&  in  the  cbf«:>se  vut. 

Ckaeie  prasei   arc   of  diflerent   forms. 

Ifeaoft  Mi^eand  primitive  press  is  merely 

(long  beam,  one  end  of  which  is  place<l  in 

I  hole  of  the  wall,  and  fre<iueDlly  it  i.^  fixe^l 

l»*b«)t,or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     The 

■deer  forms  the  fulcrum,  a  weight  con^iat- 

■I  if  two  (ir  three  uiuire«sc<l  stoues  being 

(bwd  eo  tlie  other  eml  of  the  lever.     A 

jMd  kind   is  formed  by  a  large  square 

^^^■K  tOfpeuded  by  a  screw  between  the 

HHnoct*  of  a  timber  frame.    The  che«isel 

k  (ttceil  ondemeath  it,  and  the  stone  is 

iWPUtit  npon   the  sinker   by  turning  llie 

Kmm  to   the  lef^  hand.    The  cheese  vat 

b  RBored    at   pleasure    by   turning    the 

to  the  right  luuid,  which  elevates  the 

To  prcitrve  the  screw,  a  small  block 

tt  tinibcr  i*  pbced  underneath  the   stone 

the  period  that  cheese-making  is 


kind  of  pT«ss  consi.><ts  of  a  tim1)er 
laat  furmed  of  two  perpendicular  side  posts 
■la Croat  tap  with  a  parallel  beam,  which 
k  nancnded  from  the  top  by  two  screws. 
TW  oureae  rat  la  jilaced  u(>on  the  beuiti, 
•kkfc  isliAtMl  up  when  the  8crew.i  are  turned 
In  ikt  aght  hand;  and  the  sinker  of  the 
^KmA  m  vat  being  pres»d  against  the  ero*« 
y^taaaatt  or  tiaves  the  cheese.  When 
w  o^al  requires  to  be  removed,  the 
lam  tre  tuned  to  the  left  hand. 
But  nart  complicated  presses,  and  there- 
~  ~  oaay  instances  more  convenient,  can 
The  mo«t  complete,  efl'ective, 
■ffvcxwl  press  consist*  of  a  frame  of 
^mo  with  a  pcrj)cndicular  piston,  flat 
io  cover  the  sinker  of  the  ehesscl. 
inoD  it  raised  or  depressed  by  a  !<inall 
attached  to  a  ratchet  wheel  and  utnl- 
fapon  lever,  three  feet  in  length.  The 
b  grooved  in  several  places  on  the 
aae  to  bold  the  ring  of  the  weight  for 
_  or  diminL>hing  the  power,  in  pro- 
lo  ita  distance  from  the  ratchet  wheel. 
E^glit  of  this  press  is  about  two  stone, 
L  4a.,  presiure  20  tons.  {Martin 
<  PraeLHtub.;  Prof.  Low$  Elem. 

riKKSE  REXNET,  or  YELLOW 
BED-STRAW  {Galium  rervm)^  is  a  peren- 
Mlniant,  cooomon  in  waste  places  and  the 
"rtlfi  of  fields,  flowering  in  July  and 
AqpuC.  The  stem,  which  is  woody  and 
■adk  branched,  rises  eighteen  inches,  and 
•■it  tX,  IB  the  same  {uanc,  narrow,  deep 
|ntt,  deHexed  leaves,  rough  with  minute 
(tiUik  etcii  tinpctl  with  a  hair.  The  llowers 
■cgeUis  yellow,  in  dense  tufted  panicles, 
Mi ■BcO  itrODgly  of  honey  in  the  evening 
**ii  before  rain.    Tbu  Uowere  of  this  weed 
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were  formerly  used  in  Cheshire  for  curdling 
milk.  {Paston'a  Bot.  Diet.;  Smith's  Eng. 
FUir.  vol.  i.  p.  208.) 

CJIELLDONIUM.  From  eheleiLnu  a 
swallow  ;  it  being  said  to  flower  at  the  arrival 
aod  wither  at  the  departure  of  the  swallows. 

See    CEt-ANUINE. 

CHELONE.  {Chelone  barbala.  Fi-om 
chclone,  a  tortoise;  to  the  back  of  which 
the  helmet  of  the  flowers  is  fancifully  com- 
pared.) Tills  plant  is  anativeof  North  Ame- 
rica, and  a  hardy  [lerennial;  blowing  lienii- 
fiful  rtil  (lowers  m  July  and  August.  It 
loves  sfaatle  ami  moisture,  luid  grows  three 
feet  high.  The  white  chelone  is  hardy,  and 
likes  uny  soil.  The  downy  chelone  blows  a 
flower  which  is  yellow  inside,  and  light  pur- 
ple outside.  It  id  propagated  by  seed,  and  by 
separating  the  roots  m  autumn.  It  belongs 
to  a  hardy  herbaceous  genus,  that  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  every  collection  :  the  species 
succ-eed  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam. 
{Paitmis  Hut.  Diet.) 

CHEMI.STRY.  llie  importance  of  this 
science  to  the  agriculturist  no  intelligent 
modem  farmer  will  doubt.  Its  triumphs 
in  the  cause  of  the  cultivator  have  been  far 
too  many  for  him  to  hesitate  in  acknow- 
ledging the  obligation.  I  have,  in  this  work, 
iinuer  the  hernia  Kabtus,  An.u,t8I8  or 
Souj,  Gases,  Watkb,  Salts,  Obga?iic 
Chemistbt,  &c.  endeavoured,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  to  illusLrate  some  of  the  many 
chemical  facts  on  which  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  depends;  and  to  these  I 
must  refer  the  farmer.  Most  of  the  sub- 
stances belonging  to  our  globe,  says  Davy 
(C'/iein.  Philosophy,  p.  I.),  are  constantly 
undergoing  alterations  in  sensible  qualities, 
and  one  variety  of  matter  becomes,  as  it 
were,  transmuted  into  another.  Such 
changes,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
whether  slowly  or  rapidly  performed,  are 
called  chemical ;  thus,  the  gradual  and 
aImo.<t  imperceptible  decay  of  the  leaves 
and  brtinchcs  of  u  fidlen  tree  exfxised  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  rapid  combustion 
of  wood  in  our  fires,  are  both  cbcmicBl 
ojicrations.  The  object  of  chemical  phi- 
losophy is  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  all 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  to  discover 
Uie  laws  by  which  they  are  govcrnecl.  The 
ends  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  arc  the 
applications  of  natural  substancea  to  new 
uses,  for  increasing  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  man;  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  order,  harmtmy,  and  intelligent  design 
of  the  system  of  the  earth.  The  foundations 
of  chemical  philosophy  are  observation,  e.x- 
Iieriiiient,  and  anaJogy.  By  oliservation, 
liicts  fire  distinctly  anil  iniimtelv  impres8ed 
on  the  mind.  By  analogy,  similar  facts  are 
collected.  By  experiment,  nevr  (ocU  w* 
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discoTcred;  and,  in  the  proeression  of 
knowledge,  observation,  guided  by  aTiiJo<»i', 
leads  to  experiment;  and  unaltigv,  conErciied 
by  experiment,  beeoinea  scientific  truth. 
To  give  an  instance, — whoever  will  consider 
with  attention  the  slender  green  vegetable 
lilnnients  (Conferm  riruhriii)  which  in  the 
summer  exist  in  almost  all  streams,  lakes, 
or  pools,  under  the  dift'erent  cireumstanees 
iit'shu'le  and  sunshine,  will  discover  globules 
of  air  upon  the  filaments  exposed  under 
water  to  the  aim,  but  no  air  on  the  filiuueuts 
that  are  shaded.  He  will  find  that  the 
elTect  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  light. 
This  is  an  obsemition;  but  it  gives  no  in- 
formation res|)eeting  the  ualure  of  the  air. 
Let  a  wine-glass  fdled  with  water  be  inverted 
over  the  conferva  thus  acted  u|)on  by  the 
light.  The  air-bubbles,  as  they  rise,  will 
Collect  in  the  up[>er  iiart  of  the  glass;  and, 
when  the  gloss  is  liifed  with  nir,  it  may  bo 
elosol  with  the  hand,  placeil  in  its  usual 
|M>siti<in,  and  an  inJlamed  taper  introduced 
into  it :  the  tapt^r  will  burn  with  more 
brdliancy  than  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
au  experiment.  If  the  phenomena  arc  rea- 
soned u|M>n,  and  the  question  is  put,  whether 
all  vegetables  of  this  kind,  in  fresh  or  in 
vail  water,  do  not  produce  such  air  under 
like  circumstances,  the  imiuirer  is  guided 
by  analogfi ;  and,  when  this  is  determined 
to  be  the  case  by  new  trials,  a  general  sci- 
entific truth  is  established,  —  that  all  con- 
fervic  in  the  sunshine  produce  a  siiecies  of 
air  (oxygen  gas)  which  supports  tlome  in  a 
superior  degree:  a  fact  which  has  been 
shown  lo  be  the  caan  by  various  minute  in- 
vestigations. 

By  such  researches  the  chemist  ascertJiins 
the  composition  and  uses  of  tlie  various  other 
gases,  and  also  of  the  earths,  metals,  and  salts, 
of  which  the  luaterials  of  the  earth  we  inhabit 
are  composed;  delightful  inquiries,  which 
will  well  repay  the  cultivator  in  more  woys 
than  one  for  the  labour  he  may  l>cstow  upon 
them.  Tliey  will  speedily  teach  him  that 
nothing  in  this  world  of  ours  is  ever  lost  or 
dmlro^ed ;  that  the  decaying  materiids  of 
his  most  noisome  manures  speedily  again 
make  (heir  ap[M'arauce  in  new  forma,  and 
ill  nululirious  and  fragrant  plant«  ;  that  the 
expiretl  breath  of  himself  ami  his  live  stock 
is  the  inhoUfd  food  of  all  vegetation ;  and  tliat 
vegetables  purify  the  very  air  wliicb  aniinuls 
have  vitiated.  And  again,  the  correct  rotation 
of  cro|>a,  tlie  use  of  permanent  or  earthy  ad- 
ditions to  the  Miil  (which  see),  the  fattening 
of  live  slock,  the  origin  of  diseases,  arc  a  few 
only  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  which  the  chemist's  opera- 
tions illuRtrate.  "Tlie  nature  of  soils"  (as  it 
is  reiuarke<l  by  Mr.G.W.  Johnson),  "  of  ma- 
uureo,  uf  the  food  and  fiuictioiu  of  plants, 

am 
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would  all  be  unknown  but  from  the  i 
which  chemists  have  made."     We  t 
every  jitunt  has  a  particular  temp 
whichit  thrives  best,apartlculari 
of  food,  a  iiarticular  degree  of  i 
particular  intensity  of  light ;  and  I 
ticiilarities  vary  at  different  periods  of  I 
growth.  It  is  certain  that  plants  are  »u" 
like  oil  other  organiised  bodies,  to 
induenccs.   Acids  arc  injurious  to  i 
kalies  to  others  ;  the  excess  of  •on* 
constituents,   and  the  deficiency  o^l 
insure  disease  to  the  plonta  to  wbick  I 
irrcguliu-ities  occur.  Disease  is  aooom{ ' 
by  (lecay  more  or  less  extensive  and  i 
and  if  these  cannot  be  checked  by  i 
applications  and  treatment,  death  ultii 
ensues.     Now,  if  it  wai  potsilde  for 
science  or  sciences  to  teach  the  cultlva 
plants  how  to  provide  for  thciu  all  the  J 
vuurable  contingencies,  aU  the  ik\i\ 
necessaries  above  alluded  to,  an<l  tu  i 
them  from  all  those  which  arc  noxioiiaj 
them,  the  art  of  cultivation  would  betel 
vnnced   to  perfection.     Such   sciencM 
botany  and  chemistry.     It  is  not 
that  tiiey  can,  at  present,  do  all  that  is 
sireil  of  ihcm,  —  all  of  which  they  i 
pable ;  but  they  can  do  much.  As  i 
of  what  can  be  effected  by  a  combinalka  j 
chemical  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  i 
tivation  of  the  soU,  we  may  quote 
ample   of  Lavoisier.      He   cultivateil 
acres  in  La  Vendee,  actuated  by  lX 
ficent  desire  of  demonstrating  to  nisc 
men  the  importance  of  sustaining  \ 
cultivation  on  scientific  principle    Ib  J 
years  his  produce  was  doubled,  aiulUt  i 
ufTonled  one  third  more  than  thoae  of  ( 
nary  cultivators.  It  is  unneeeasary  to  < 
upon  the  importance  of  such  iroproTf 
Science  con  never  supersede  the  use  tf  I 
ilungliill,  the  plough,  the  spaile,  I 
but  it  can  be  one  of  their  beat  | 
con  lie  a  pilot  even  to  the  most  i 
{Baxter  >  Lib.  of  Ag. ;  Oard.  Mtig,  * 
and  iv. ;  Davy'i  Ckem.  Pkil. ;  Letii^t  i 
^OHi'c  Chemi*tn/.) 

C'llEURY.tllEBIRD.  (iVunij 
See  Bird  Cuebbv. 

CHEUUYTREE.  (Pnauu  Cerai 
derives  its   name  from  C«nuui.  a 
Pontus,  whence  the  tree  was  bruu|j^| 
Lucullus,  about  half  a  oentnT/  b<Al9J 
Christian  era.    It  soon  lAer 
most  ports  of  Euroite,  and  is  tup 

have  been  carrie<l  tu  Britain  about  Af 

afU'r  it  came  to  Home.  The  dtetry  ICfH 
generally  cultivate<l  Ihruugtiaat  tk«  tS^ 
at>rn,  as  on  agreeable  summer  frtth. 
varieties  are  very  numerous.     Tlie 
cultural  Society's  Cal«l«^gue  cmtitaMS  i 
but  the  following  list  it  «-j 
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Mawi*.  a»  foaliininff  the  best  VBricties  for 

'■ '  ivatii  in,  the wliole  being  arninfred 

T  in  which  they  ripoii :  —  Jane  : 

Mar.    May   Duke,    Knight's    Early 

,  anif  Law  Duke.     July  :  jVrchduki!, 

Tartarian,   White  Tjirtarian,  Dluck 

I  K»Titi«h.  Bi?Rrre»ii,  HdliiiaD':!  Duke, 

Heart, Blee<iing  Heart, 

liio.     AiiiTiut :  Harri- 

tbr^ri.   ijia.K   lic'iui,  Waterloo,  Cou- 

Lnkewanl,     Bliuk     (ieen,     Suiall 

iSauU  Red  Wild,  White  Swiss,  Lun- 

,  Traii.-'jMirent  Geen,  Cluster,  Yel- 

Srpleinbrr :  Florence,  Amber 

Flemiiih  Heart,  Red  Heart,  White 

(Muhrr  :  Morello  or  Alilan.     For 

lywiiiriu,  either  a»  wall  trees,  espaliers, or 

,  the  lollow  ino  varieties  are  recom- 

I :  —  The  Mav  I)uke,  Morello,  Arch- 

rk  Heart,  White  Heart,  Biaarreau, 

Heart,   and    Kcntixh    Cherries. 

i  the  common  Red  or  Kentish, 

and  the  Lukeward  as  the  best 

fat   an   orvhard ;    they  are  plentiful 

^    ''■'•'■-  --^c  prefers  a  light  dry  sandy 

••xjtosure.   The  wood  of  the 

.i    -use,  take^  a  fine  polish,  and 

•  to  split.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 

'  hain,  musicul  instruinent.'ii,  &c. 

I  U)  Imitate  mahogany.  The  prin- 

^_  I  ■mCta  of  cherries  for  the  London 

'  ■*•««??  brought  from  the  eherry  orchards 

in  KcBt  aad    Hens.      The    wifd    cherry 

WW  ii  firaad  frequently  in  our  woo<!-<  anil 

■ad  has   round   branches   with   a 

I  oab-culoured  bark.     Tlie  leaves,  in 

I  Tarieties  arc  nmply  folded  llut  while 

by  which  cherries  diii'er  from  the 

tribe.     {Phil.  Hint.  Fnnti,  p.  7fi. ; 

if   Domfttir  £iuyrlopiedia ;  Af^C'ul- 

fCommereiai  Dictiouarii ;  liaxier'a  Li- 

[  a/  AgricuJturr ;  Smith' a  Eng.  Flora, 

IKY-LAUREL.     (Cenutu  tauro- 

».)    ITiis  ihrub  is  an  exotic,  although 

Ll  ii  now  natiirali.-ted  to  this  climate,  and 

LWought  to   Europe  from  Trebifonde 

i76.     It  Is  on  evergreen,  with  smooth 

(aad  ibort'italkcd,  oblong,  lanciiihttc, 

if  aarated,  coriaccoiu,  shining  leaves, 

)  <if  four  glands  at  their  base,     'llic 

rhite,  with  round  siireading  petals, 

e(hii<  n  unoll,  black  ilrupu  or  cheny. 

of  the  cherry  laurel  hare  long 

Ltmplaycd  both   in   medicine   and  in 

on  account  of  the  agreeable 

aad   rtavnur   of  the   bitter   almond 

I'thcy  poaaeas.     They  lose  their  odour 

Tt  dried,  but  retain  their  flavour. 

iVpfnds  on  the  elements  of  a 

fal,  which  is  dcYelo)>ed  by  the  ad- 

tif  water,   and,  tlieuce,  readily    ob- 

kind  hf  diatiiiatian.    It  contains  Pmssic 

nr 
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acid  in  c^msiderable  tjuantity.  In  Corne- 
ll ucnce  of  these  comrKinents,  the  leaves  of 
the  cherry-liiiirel,  when  chewed,  or  employed 
too  freely  in  llavouring  di.shes,  are  poisonous; 
and  the  distilled  water,  laurel  water,  is  as 
poisonous  as  Prussic  acid.  It  causes  an 
uneasy  sensation  at  the  stomach,  insensi- 
bility, and  death  in  a  few  minutes.  Not- 
withstanding these  deleterious  jiroperties, 
the  distilled  water  of  the  cherry-laurel  is  a 
valuable  sechitive  medicine;  but  it  should 
not  be  enlrusteil  to  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant. AVben  it  has  proved  hurtful  in  pud- 
dicigi,  or  any  form  of  cookerv,  its  etlecta 
phould  be  coinbiited  by  cordials,  and  sal- 
vtilatile,  and  dashing  cold  water  on  the  foco 
and  the  chest. 

CHERRY.  WINTER.  {Phyalit  Alke- 
ken^'.)  This  is  a  pretty  shrub ;  sometimes 
cultivated.  It  grows  two  feet  high ;  ita 
stalk  is  thick  and  strong,  with  large  shiu^)- 
pointed  leaves.  The  Uowcrs  are  white,  with 
yellow  anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  red  berry, 
contained  in  a  round  green  husk,  about  lliu 
size  of  a  Imye  cherry.  The  berry  is  some- 
times uiedicuially  used:  it  is  slightly  diuretic. 
See  Alkekkkgi. 

CHERVIL,  GARDEN.  {Charophyllam 
natirum.)     This  herb  grows  in  g!U-dens,  and 
sometimes  wild  in  waste  ground ;  perhaps 
the  outcast  of  gardens.     The  flowers   are 
white,    and   l)ittcr-taste<i;    the    seeds   arc 
smooth,  furrowed,  and  large  ;  altogether  the 
plant    resembles    parsley,    only    the    leaves 
arc  paler  and  more  divide«I.      lliu  ro4if.s  are 
given    in   decoction.       Chervil    is    slightly 
diuretic :    the   cutters  of  simples   distil    a 
water  from  its  leaves,  which  lliey  coiisitier 
excellent  in  colics.     Diosi'orides  says  it  is 
healing   to  the  lungs,   and   softens  jihthi- 
sicky   couglis.      He   speaks   of  it    als<i    as 
forcing  in   its  cflects,    and   recommends  it 
in  salads,  or  boiled  in  broths  and  ]iotage»,  to 
which  it  is  better  adapted  than  to  medicine. 
It    is    much    used    in    France    for    sahuls; 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  potherb  by  Gcrarde. 
The  parslcy-leiived  clu-rvil   (Srandix  ceri- 
folium)  and  fcrn-lcaved  chervil  (S.oflorata), 
are  still  cultivated  by  ihe  Dutch  fur  s<mi>», 
salad.s,  &c. ;  but  in  this  country  they  are  not 
often  found  in    the  kitchen   garden.     The 
soil  for  tluae  ptiuits  must  be   mouldy,  and 
containing  a  jKirtion  of  calcareous  matter  : 
it  need  not  be  very  poor,  yet  far  from  rich. 
The   situation   cannot  be  too  open,  but  a 
shelter  from  die  meriiUan  sun  is  of  great 
importance.     Seed  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  means  of  propagation,   and  the  only 
sowing  of  this  that  can  he   depended  upon 
must  be  performed  in  early  autumn,  imme- 
diately aller  it  is  ripe;  for  if  kept  until  the 
following  spring,  it  will  seldom  germinate  ; 
or   if  this  first  grade  of  vegclaVvov\  Vuls-ca 
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CriERVIL,  THE  NEEDLE. 

place,  iLe  »oeJliii{pi  ore  generally  weak,  and 
die  Hwny  during  the  hot  weiitber. 

Tbe  »oed  may  be  sown  in  drills  eijjbt 
incbes  apart,  or  broadcast ;  in  either  mode 
beinp  oidy  jiutt  ooverwl.  Tbe  plants  are  to 
be  thinned  to  eicbt  inches  asunder,  and  to 
remain  where  they  are  raised,  'llie  only 
aftor-eultivation  reijuii-ed  by  tliem  is  the 
keeping  them  clear  of  weeds.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  some  of  the  autumn-raised 
plants  of  the  annual  «|)ccie3  mu.sl  Ite  Icll 
nneathered.  They  tlower  in  April,  and  riften 
their  seed  about  June.  Of  the  perennial 
species,  some  must  in  a  like  manner  be  left 
untouched:  tliey  will  tlower  about  June, 
and  rijicn  their  .«eed  in  July  or  August. 
(G.  W.Johiuoii  a  Kitchen  Garden.) 

The  wild  chervil,  or  smooth  cow  parsley 
(Ch.»t/leestre),  is  the  only  indigenous  sjiecies, 
besides  Ch.  iiativum.  It  is  a  perennial, 
(lowering  in  April  and  May,  and  thriving  in 
hedges,  orehiu'd.s,  imd  pastures.  The  root 
is  8pindle-sha|)ed,  a  little  milky;  it  has  a 
striated  stem,  downy  in  the  lower  [lart.  The 
snow-white  ilcivvers,  some  of  the  eiu-liest  of 
their  tribe,  plentifuliy  adorn  the  hedges 
and  margins  of  fields  in  spring  and  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  summer.  The 
whole  her!)  having  the  flavour  of  carrots,  is 
eaten  by  domestic  cattle,  particularly  assea, 
rows,  and  rabbit-i.  Its  presence  indicates  s 
fertile  soil,  but  it  ought  to  lie  eradicated 
from  all  pastures  early  in  the  spring.  The 
umbels  of  this  plant  atl'ord  an  indifferent 
yellow  dye,  the  leavas  and  stems  a  beautiful 
green.  (Smith' t  Eng.  Flur.  vol.  ii.  p.  48. ; 
Willich't  Dom.  Ency. ;  Sinrlair't  Weeds.) 

CHERVIL,  THE  NEEDLE.  See 
Sdephebd's  Needle. 

CHESSEL.  The  mould  or  vat  in 'which 
the  cheese  is  formed.  It  is  made  of  thick 
staves,  generally  of  white  or  American  oak, 
bound  with  two  strong  iron  hoops  to  with- 
stand the  neeeaaary  pressure,  llie  chesscl 
is  perforated  with  many  small  holes  in  the 
bottom  and  sides  to  let  the  whey  drain  out 
of  the  curd. 

CHEST.  The  breast ;  or  that  part  of  an 
."Utimal's  body  which  contains  the  heart  and 
the  lungs. 

CHKST-FOUNDER.  In  farriery,  a 
disease  incident  to  horses,  which  proceeds 
from  inflammation  alxmt  the  chest  and  ribs. 

CHESTNUT,  or  CHESNUT.  (Fagwi- 
eastanea.)  The  species  cultivattnl  in  Eng- 
land are  the  common  or  sweet  cLcstnut,  of 
which  tliere  ai-e  two  kinds,  the  Spanish 
{Com.  vetca)  and  the  American  {Can.  Ame- 
rieana);  —  and  the  horse  chestnut,  which 
belongs  to  a  distinct  genus.  The  true 
chestnut  tree  flourishes  on  poor  gravelly 
or  siuidy  soils,  an<l  will  thrive  in  any  but 
luoist  or  marshy  (itnatinnii.  It  has  been 
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much  questioned  whcili 
is  indigenous  or  exotic, 
time  very  common  in 
great  many  <^he.stnuta  hi 
within  the  last  tliirtj  yi 
lived,  grows  to  an  imm( 
very  oniaiuentul.  The  » 
compact :  when  young, 
tle.^ible;  but  when  old  it  ij 
shaky.  When  divested  < 
this  timber  will  stand  in  a 
to  wet  and  dry  longer  than 
jiosls  it  niuks  in  durabili 
aciicia,  the  yew,  and  proba 
than  the  larch.  The  nut 
for  our  dessert.  In  some  | 
nent  they  are  fi-cijuently  m 
for  bread,  antl  form  a  ioi 
the  food  of  the  iidiabita 
three  years  ending  with  U 
foreign  cheat  nutjs  for  ho 
averaged  20,948  busliels 
pay  a  duty  of  2t.  per  bus 
Princip.  of  Carpentry;  i 
Diet.;  WiUich'aDotruEne 
of  Fruits,  p.  84.) 

CHESTNUT,  HORSE 
autanum.)  This  omamci 
common  throughout  Eurt 
Asia.  The  lirst  plant  is  i 
brought  into  Euro[>e  by  t 
tanist  Clusius  in  a  portms 
well  known  to  require  d 
wood  is  soli  and  of^  little  ' 
contains  much  nutritive 
combined  with  a  nauseous 
which  renders  it  unlit  for  i 
but  hor»es,  kinc,  goats,  an 
of  it.  The  bark  of  the 
astringent,  bitter  principh 
as  a  tonic.  It  has  cured 
authors  affirm  that  it  mie) 
for  the  Pcru\nau  bark ;  bi 
perience  have  not  justifit 
Given  in  a  decoction,  mad 
of  the  biu-k  to  a  pint  of  ' 
advantageously  taken,  to 
habit  wcjdtened  by  preyiot 

CIIETWERT.  A  met 
Ruitsia,  e<piB}  to  SJ^  Win 
so  that  100  chetwerts  <■ 
quarters. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP.    I 

CHEWING-BALL, 
name  of  a  medicine  in  I 
adapted  to  reston"  lost  app 

CMIEWINGTHECUn 
of  leisurely  re-chewing  or 
food  in  ruminating  anim 
sheep,  &c. :  by  this  means 
effectually  broken  down, 
the  saliva.  If  a  ruminant 
chew  the  cud,  immcdioU!  il 


CniCCORT. 

I  tlK  digestire  orgmiu  cannot  act 
if  nitml  proons.  Seeanexcol- 
"Oo  KaininBtioD,  or  Chewing  I  lie 
klbf  Qmrt.  Jmtm.  of  A^.  ji.  344. 
BCOKY.  or  SUCCOKY.  {Cichorium 
•l)  An  English  perennial  weed,  the 
OKiTC,  cODunon  on  the  bonlen  of  corn- 
I  a4  poor  eriTelly  soils ;  extensively 
Intal  m  Beuinm,  Holland,  and  Gcr- 
IT.  Dk  calbTKted  Tariety  was  much 
1^  kU)  notice  by  the  late  Arthur 
Mm fonge  plant.  He  brought  the 
I  Ml  Fnuioe  in  1788,  and  grew  it  ex- 
Wy« lujown  farm ;  and  retK>rts  {An- 
"f^f-  uxix.),  "  Tlie  quantity  ol"  seed 
»«Be  acre  is  13  lbs.  'rhe  root 
fthe  ground,  and  Ls  white, 
Mb  a  milky  juice.  On  the 
tie  drie<l  root  is  roasted  and 
lofco6ee,  and  it  is  now  allowed 
'  txae  lo  be  mixed  with  coffee. 
(•<«  eontiiiu  a  strong  bitter,  which 
_h  Qlnrtod  by  infusion ;  it  is  also 
■  llelmnring  of  l>ecr  to  save  hops." 
mk  {Qmrt  Joum.  of  Agr.  K.  S. 
|'li!06.)  says,  "  So  plant  cultivated 
iwmtTT  will  bring  the  cow-feeder 
'•eqiui  return  with  the  chiccory." 
■H  it  added,    however,    that   the 

El  bwl  tJiate  to  the  milk  of  the 
atthem.  {Brit.Ittub.  vol.  iii.  art. 
k  fink*  p.  4"2.)  And  Von  ThBiT,  in 
IBfki  of  Agriculture  (2d  ed.  vol.  iv. 
Iscrts  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
the  land,  and  has  been 
By  impoverish  the  soil, 
of  chiccory,  when  Blice<l 
1  a  juice  which  is  slightly 
been  used  in  chronic  affec- 
I  ■tomacb,  connected  with  tor- 
\lSirulatT't  Ilort.  Oram.  Wob. 
~  tUnch't  Com.  Diet. ;  Willich'* 
Brit,  lliub.  vol.  ii.  n.  303.) 
CHICK  EX.  See  Pot  ltbt. 
5A.  (Cirrr  nrietinum.)  A 
for  field  culture  iu  Kng- 
■Duth  of  France  it  i» 
!  purpose  as  vetches  in 
fa  the  gram  of  India.  (Pax- 
l ;  Low't  Agr.  p.  286.) 
SED.  A  low,  creeping  weed, 
•re  »everal  varieties.  The 
reed,  or  stitch-wort  (Stellaria 
I  annual,  small,  tapermg  root ; 
\  March  to  December.  Snudl 
_'  eat  the  seeils,  and  whole 
StJ  name.  Swine  are  ex- 
MkI  tt  H ;  and  it  is  eaten  by  cows 
"is  not  relished  by  sheep, 
Costa.  'Hie  herb  niny  lie 
lie  like  spinach :  it  is  re- 
■JtlTe.  Tlie  field  chick- 
lut)  a  »  perennial, 


CniCK\^'EED. 

from  four  inches  to  a  fixit  in  lenglli,  founa 
in  fields  and  on  banks  and  hillocks,  on 
a  gravelly  or  chiJky  soil.  In  this  order 
there  are  seven  other  s^iecics  of  mou-se-ear 
chickweed,  viz.  two  kinds  of  broad-leaved 
(C  FulgiUum  and  C.  latifulium) ;  tlie  nar- 
row-leaved (C  ritcotum)  ;  the  little  mouse- 
ear  (C.  semi-drcandum)  ;  Ibe  four-cleft  (C 
tetrandtan)  ;  the  alpine  (C.  alnimtm)  ;  and 
the  water  (C.  aquaticmn).  'Iliese  call  for 
no  observation.  The  berry-bearing  sort, 
which  grows  with  smooth  erect  stalks,  and 
the  stamens  longer  than  the  petals,  is  the 
wild  lychnis,  or  white  behen,  and  is  a  very 
rambling  weed,  natural  to  most  parts  of 
England,  frequently  called  .siiatUing-poppy. 
Its  roots  are  perennial,  and  strike  so  deep 
into  the  earth  that  they  are  not  easily  de- 
stroyed by  tlie  plough  ;  for  which  reason, 
bunches  of  this  phmt  are  too  common 
among  com,  in  hmd  which  has  not  ticen 
perfectly  well  tilki).  Summer- fallo^ving, 
and  carefully  harrowing  out  the  roots, 
which  should  then  be  burnt,  is  the  best  and 
most  cfTectual  reuiedy. 

The  coumion  chickweed  grows  in  almost 
every  situation,  in  damp  oreven  boggy  woods, 
imd  on  the  driest  gravel  walks  in  gardens. 
In  its  wild  state,  this  plant  frequently  exceeds 
halfa  yard  in  height ;  utid  varies  so  much  from 
the  ganlen  chickweed,  that  if  a  jK'rson  were 
ai-i[uuinte(l  only  with  the  latter,  he  would 
with  difliculty  recognise  it  in  the  woods. 
Itssiuiill  white  flowers,  and  pale  green  leaves 
spreuiling  in  all  directions,  sufficiently 
point  it  out  to  our  notice.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  natural  barometer  ;  for  if  the 
flowers  are  closed,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of 
rain,  while,  during  dry  weather,  they  are 
regularly  omm  from  nine  o'elm'k  in  the 
morning  tiL  noon.  The  plant  boiled  in 
vinegar  and  salt  is  said  to  clean.se  break- 
ings-out or  eruptions  of  the  hands  ami  legs. 
{Smith'i Eiig.  rlur.  vol.ii.  p.301.;  Siiiiluir't 
Weedji,  p.  5-2. ;    WiUich'g  bum.  Eiirur.) 

CHICKWEED,  EUROPEAN  WIN- 
TER-GREEN. (Trienialii  Eiirop<ea.)  A 
species  of  chickweed  growing  on  turfy 
heaths  and  woody  declivities,  in  uiountAiuous 
countries.  Found  in  several  {Mirts  of  the 
north  of  England,  but  most  plentiful  in 
Scotland.  Perennial;  root  slightly  tutierous; 
herbage  smooth  ;  stem  solitary,  erect,  round- 
ish, three  or  four  inches  high,  almost  radced, 
except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  covered  with 
a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  very  elegant  white 
flowers;  seeds  dotted,  black,  with  snow- 
white  reticulated  tunics,  like  fine  loco. 
(Smith't  Ene.  Fior.  vol.ii.  p.  208.) 

CHICKWEED,  GERMANDER.  See 
Spkf.dwei.i- 

CHICKWEED.  PLANTAIN- 
LEAVED.    8«e  Samdwokt. 


I 
I 
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ClIICKWEED,  SEA. 

CHICKWEED,  SEA.     Sec  Sindwobt. 

CHICK  WEED,  SPEEDWELL.  Sm 
Wall  Si'Kkhwkll. 

CHICKWEED,  UMUELLIFEROUS 
JAGGED.  (Holoateum  ttiuheUittiiin.)  Found 
on  old  rools  and  walls  ;  rare.  Koot  annual ; 
small  fibriius  Bteiiis,  weak  ami  ])artly  de- 
cumbent, branched  from  tlie  bottom  only, 
four  or  five  inches  high,  round,  leafy.  Leaves 
hardly  an  inch  lou^,  spreadinit,  single-ribbed, 
glaucous,  and  nither  fuoculenti  entire  and 
even  at  the  edges.  Flower  stalks  about  five, 
terminal,  umbellate.  Petals  while  with  a 
tinge  of  red,  viu-ious  and  unequally  jagged 
Rt  each  side.  Seed  reddish.  (Smith's  Eug. 
Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  188.) 

C'inCKl\T:ED,UrRTGIIT.  See  Speed- 

WKI.I,   Bl-UKT-nNr.ERED. 

CHICKVA'EED,  WATER.     Soc  Busks, 

\f  ATEB 

CinCLING-\i;TCH,  or  EVERLAST- 
IN(i  PEA.     SiM!  Vetch. 

CHIFF  CH^U'F.  (.9y/ria  hippohu.) 
A  hardy  small  bird,  which  tidcps  its  name 
I'rom  its  ofl-rcpeatcd  double  n(ite,reseniblinj» 
the  two  syllables  "  chitV,  chatT. "  Fretjuents 
shoily  woo<ls,  bedgeriiw.s,  ami  bu.shes.  Fotk! 
insccls ;  nest  oval  or  rounded,  with  a  hole  in 
tlie  side,  by  which  the  bird  enters ;  outside 
formed  of  dry  grass,  deail  leaves,  and  moss ; 
line<l  with  a  profusion  of  feathers ;  it  is 
genendly  placed  on  or  near  the  ground  in  a 
uedge-baiik ;  eggs  usu.illy  six,  while  with  a 
few  specks  of  dark  puqilish  red;  beak 
shorter  and  narrower  at  biu-ie  than  the  wil- 
low warbler;  legs  very  dark  brown;  and  the 
plumage  partakes  more  of  brown  and  less  of 
green  than  that  bird.  ( Yarrelts  lirit.  Birds, 
p.  307.) 

CIUNA-ASTER.     See  Aster. 

CHINE.  In  horsemanship,  the  baek- 
houe,  or  ridge  of  the  back.     In  pork,  that 

Cart  of  the  back  which  contains  the  back- 
one. 

CmXESE  DUCK.    See  Foixtbt. 

CHISLEY  LAND.  Soil  between  sandy 
and  clayey,  containing  a  large  admixture  of 
■mall  pebbles  or  gravel. 

CHISSUM.  A  terra  used  jirovincially  for 
to  j)ut  forth  roots,  or  to  vegetate. 

CHIT.  A  word  used  in  tlie  same  sense 
for  to  bud,  or.'iprout  out. 

CHIVES,  or  CIVES.  (Allium  srhirno- 
prasum.)  This  plant  is  a  perennial,  tlowering 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  ea.sily  pn)pagated 
by  (iirseta  of  the  roots.  The  time  for  making 
plantations  is  January  or  February :  how- 
ever, March  is  the  month  to  be  preterred  to 
either ;  but  if  previously  neglected,  it  may  be 
perforraeil  as  lute  as  June.  It  is  also  planted 
m  the  autumn.     They  ore  to  lie  inserted  by 


CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

cultivation  required  is  to  keep  tiiei 
from  weeds,  liy  autumn  they  iuallJ| 
large-sized  bunches  ;  and  if  reqiurf 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  liMTOtikq 
be  stored,  after  the  nocfsaaiy  preo^ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  onion :  the 
which  are  fit  for  use  as  louj?  a*  (h«<r 
green,  must,  when   requlf  '  e 

close  to  tlie  ground,  when  :  j) 

be  succeeded  by  others,     (ij.  i> .  Ja 
Kib'/i.  (iunirtt.) 

CHIZZLE.  Provincially,  the  h 
huskv  parts  of  ground  whi-nl. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.  Tlw 
stance  is  a  compound  of  lime  in  its  d 
state,  or  OS  a  hi/ilrate  and  (hluriiw. 
combination  is  loose,  and  the  ditt 
exposed  to  the  air,  afTonlin"  the  ok 
that  gas.  It  dissolves  oidy  pvtil 
water ;  and  the  solution,  when  vttm 
the  uir,  evolves  chlorine,  whilst  lit 
lime  attracts  carbonic  acid,  uid  (M 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  whirk  a 
in  the  Ixitloui  of  the   vc»*el.    'ITie  ( 

the  chloride  of  luiie,  or  M' '  ■ -^ 

has  been  recently  pmixisf'!  I 

nure;  and  I  am  much  iuclin  i 

on  hot  sandy  soils,  if  usc^l 
portions,  it  would  be  pri>^: 
good  results  ;  for  it  not  only, 
with   the  seed,  stimulates  its  gi 
but  also  by  gradually  giving  out  a] 
of  its  chlorine,   and    being  n>n 
ciu'lranate  of  lime,  it  produces  mod 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  chlorid* 
can  l>e  useful  to  Tej;ctation,  uplf  _ 
experiment  of  Mr.  Fiiicham's  saggi 
odour  may  be  found  to  keep  off  UMI 
of  the  fly  ;  for  chloride  of  lime  it  a 
not  afoixl,  nor  constituent  p!ir'  '.<'v*.c 

It  is  imjxirtant  not  to  \  • 
of  lime  with  chloride  of  < 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the 
basis  of  lime.     The  hitter  .<.al<  i«  a 
chemical  compound ;  but  i ' 
imperfect  combination  of  cl 
and,  as  tlie  lime  has  a  gr^ 
carbonic  acid  tlion  for  chl' 
the  former  and  evolves  the  Uyityr  » 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Davy  investigated  thefcr^'   '•  •  • 
stimulating  projiorties  of  ■ 
made    no    e\p<'rinieut    on 
what  he  did  he  ilid  well ;  y. 
he  stopiK-d  short  at  the  \i  i 
investigation.     Kut  )i 
story  :  —  "  'Iliere  arc 
strua,"  says  this  l 
der  the  process  ■■ 
when  the  seeds  h;i\c 
A.-*  in  these  casi-s  the  - 


'  cmoRT 

I,  tAeumine  whether  such  menstrua 
I  he  uefiil  in  raisiriff  the  turnip 
iljU>  Uua  6Uit£  in  which  it  would 
himlhtfijx  but  the  result  provc<l 
!  wu  iiuidmixsible ;  for  sceila 
,  ihoagh  they  germinated  much 
1  Dill  produce  healthy  plants,  and 
1  after  sprouting.  I  steeped 
_  I  September,  1  »07,  for  twelve 
■inlntion  of  chlorine,  and  Mlmiliu- 
a  iBj  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  in  very 
labkuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  in 
"'  1  of  ox-<ulphate  of  iron  (green 
tnd  tome  in  common  water.  1'he 
bticnu  of  chlorine  and  ox -sulphate 
Ukrew  out  the  germ  in  two  days, 
c  icid  in  three  days,  in  sulphuric 
;  and  those  in  water  in  five.  But 
cue  of  premature  germination, 
j  Ikt  plome  was  very  vigorous  for  a 
I  tiae,  )tl  it  became  at  the  end  of  a 
'  'Unik  and  ncidy,  and  at  that  period 
I  m  itj  growth  than  the  sprouts 
Ibtcn  naturally  developed,  so  ttiat 
Xubcturcely  any  useful  application 
•  4at  rtprrimenta.  Too  rapid  growlK  ! 
ileeay  »eem  invariably  con-  ' 
loqpniied  itructures,  and  it  is  only 
J  the  alow  operations  of  natural 
>  ve  are  capable  of  making  im- 
(Ai'r-ir.  Chem.  p.  217.) 

is   prepared    in    large 

rvice  of  the  bleachers 

o(  the    manufacturing   districts. 

,  according  to  the  aiuilyaid  of 

Pwu. 
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in  ■  paper  published  by 
rf Apiculture  m  18IG,  remarks, 
to  tome  experiments  be  had 
fard  in  company  with  the  Boron 
witk  Twions  salts,  —  "  Be  it  suf- 
bore,  ihM  of  all  the  neutral 
Aa  eUabcr  salt  did  seem  to 
Ae  bert  m  promoting  vegetation ; 
■ecfing  the  seeds  in  water,  im- 
i  «ith  oxygenated  marine  salt 
*  aow  onpluyed  in  bleaching  linen 
^^najilious  way),  had  a  particularly 
^^  Art  in  producing  vigorous  and 
IfHIk  We  were  nmewhat  astoniidicil 
■Mt  seeds,  vix.  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
wUA  h*d  been  stecpe<t  in  the 
liaBed oxygenated  muniitic  liquid, 
dniag  ferty-eigbt  hours,  did  thrive 
>Mf  ««i|;  »lwT«a«,  the  same  seeds 


MW 


w  had  kM  their 
SSI 


innr 

The  same  oxygennted  liquid  poured  upon 
the  ground  hud  also  a  bcucliciu]  effect." 
These  experiments  of  Ingeuhouz  were  mode, 
it  upiR'ara,  in  1795.  See  Salts,  their  uses  to 
vegetation.  {Brit.  Farm.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p. 
258. ;  "  On  Fertilisers,"  p.  366.) 

CliOCCy.  A  vulgar  term  usefl  provin- 
clally  to  signify  chalky,  or  resembling  chalk. 

CHOLIC,  or  COLIC.  See  UoBSBs,  Cat- 
TLF.,  SiiEKP,  Diseases  op. 

ClIOrPEU,  HAY.  See  Chafi-ekoines. 
A  new  and  very  efficient  straw-cutter  under 
the  title  of  the  "Canadian  Straw  and  llay- 
ehopper,"  v^  figured  and  described  in  the 
Trails.  High.  Sue.  vol.  vi.  p.  336.  One  per- 
son diiving  the  machine  can,  it  is  said,  cut 
with  ease  5  cwt.  of  hay  or  straw  in  an 
hour. 

CHOUGH,  or  RED  LEGGED  CROW. 
(Fregilu.1  graculiu.)  The  plumage  of  tliis 
British  bird  is  uniformly  black,  glo.s8ed  with 
blue ;  beak,  legs,  and  toes,  veriuilion  re<l ; 
claws,  block.  In  the  family  of  the  crows  the 
mules  arc  larger  than  the  females;  in  this 
sjHjcies  the  nude  measures  almost  seventeen 
inches  i  n  length,  Icuiole  about  fourteen  inches. 
Foo<l,  iiisect.n  and  berries,  occiisiotially  grain. 
Nest  of  sticks,  lined  with  wool  and  hair,  in 
thecaviliesof  high  clifl's,  old  castles,  or  church 
towers,  near  the  sea.  Eggs,  four  or  five, 
ycllowisb  white,  8])Otted  with  ash-grey  and 
light  briiwii ;  one  inch  eight  lines  by  one 
inch  one  line  in  Iireudlh.  {YarreWa  lirit. 
SirtU,  \o\.  ii.  n.  56.) 

CIIRISTOPIIKR,  HERB-.     See  Bank- 

BERKLES. 

CHRONIC  COUGH.  In  horses,  this 
is  a  frequent  consefjuence  of  chest  dis- 
eases. 1(1  a  few  instances  this  seems  to 
be  connected  with  worms  ;  and  if  the  coat 
is  unthrifty,  the  flanks  tucked  up,  oiul 
there  is  mucus  around  the  anus,  it  will 
lie  proper  to  put  the  connexion  between 
the  woriiia  and  the  cough  to  the  test ;  other- 
wise n  setlative  medicine  uiav  sudice  to 
allay  the  irritation.     (Claler's  h^ar,  p.  123.) 

ClIKYSANTHEMUM,  INDIAN. 

{Ckrtjsimthemum  itulicum.)  A  native  of 
China  and  India  and  a  jiercnniid,  gi'owing 
three  feet  high,  blowing  its  purple,  yellow, 
and  white  flowers  in  November  and  De- 
cember. It  loves  a  rich  soil,  and  must  be 
removed  every  two  years.  Propagate  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings.  The 
garden  Chrysanthemum  coromirium  is  an 
annual,  blowing  yellow  or  white  llowers  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  Sow  the 
seed  where  it  is  to  grow. 

CHUB,  or   CHEVEN.      (Leucitciu   ce- 

pkaluM.)     A  powerful  fish  lielonging  to  the 

Cyprinida,  common  in  our  English  rivers, 

and  wliich  takes  its  name  from  the  size  ul' 

vegetative  power.  1  its  head.    The  scales  are  large ',  vVie  cuWix 
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•D  loDg  a  time,  in  some  of 
liquids,   were   much 
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of  the  upper  parts  dusky  green  ;  of  the  sides 
and  belly  silvery  white,  lu  eummer,  chub 
will  rise  to  almost  any  kind  of  fly  and  beetle  ; 
in  autumn,  it  will  take  gentles  and  paste ; 
in  winter,  bullock's  brains,  pith,  greaves,  &c. 
Kly-fishinp;  for  chub  may  be  pursued  from 
May  tiif  Au^^st  ;  the  hundjle  bee,  pidmer, 
black  calerpiUar-tly,  and  large  blow-Uy  are 
good  killing  baits  in  the  summer  monlhii. 
Chub  sometimes  rouch  to  the  n'uu  of  S  or  9  lbs. 
weight  on  the  Continent;  but  with  us  3  lbs. 
is  considered  a  fine  fish.  Spawns  in  April. 
(Blaine'ji  Knci).  of  Bur.  S/mrlt,  p.  1054.) 

CUUKCIIWARDENS.  (From  Sax. 
prnplMiiD.)  These,  says  the  learned  Dean 
Pri<leaux,  are  olBcers  of  the  parish  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  as  the  constables  are  in  civil ; 
ami  the  main  branches  of  their  duty  are  to 
present  what  is  presentable  by  the  ecdesi- 
astieal  laws  of  tnis  realm,  and  repair  the 
church.  About  the  year  700,  the  Sa.\ong, 
in  large  dintriets,  founded  churches  for  them- 
selves and  their  tenants ;  and  those  were  lie 
original  of  parish  churches.  (Seltl.  tie  Dee. 
259.  c.  9.  8. 4.)  Within  these  districts  other 
churches  were  afterwarrls  erected,  whii-h  in 
process  of  time  obtained  tithes,  buriai.s,  and 
bapti.sni,  and  thereby  became  [nitsli  cluirclies. 
(Tbid.  262.  c.  9.  s.  4.)  And,  thercfiire, every 
church  having  burial,  baptism,  and  tithes,  is 
now  esteemed  a  ])arish  churc-h.  (/4iV/.  263.  c. 
9.  s.  4.)  A  church  built  within  the  precinct 
of  a  parish  church,  to  which  burial  and  sa- 
craments belong,  is  a  cha|M;l  of  ease.  (2  liol. 
340.)  Churchwardens  lu-e  lay  persons, 
though  ecclesiastical  nfBcers.  (Hardr.  379. ; 
27W.71.;  lSalk.l6(i.;5Mo(l.3-2(i.;  \  Lord 
Raym.  138.)  Their  duties  were  originally 
confined  to  the  care  of  the  eedeaiastii-al  pro- 

Ecrty  of  the  church.     (1  Haggard,  173.  per 
.on'l  Stowell.) 

They  arc  obliged  twice  every  year,  i.  e.  at 
the  visitations  of  the  bishop,  archdeacon, 
or  other  ordinary,  to  miUce  their  present- 
ments of  all  things  that  are  amiss  in  their 
parishes ;  and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  do  it 
oflener.  And  they  are  bound  not  only  to 
ol>serve  who  are  absent  from  the  church, 
but  also  to  see  that  all  do  in  time  of  divine 
service  behave  themselves  orderly,  soberly, 
and  reverently  (Cow.  18.  111.)  ;  that  none 
make  any  noise  in  the  church  to  disturb 
the  duty  which  is  performing  (/6iV/.),  or  sit 
there  with  their  hats  on,  or  in  anv  other  inde- 
centor  irreverent  manner.  (1  £iix.  c.2.  s.  14.; 
Cau.  18.) 

The  churchwanlcns  are  to  take  care  that 
no  stranger  be  ailmitted  to  preach  in  their 
church,  of  whom  they  are  not  well  satisfied 
that  he  is  in  orders,  and  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  ( Can.  28.)  And 
if  any  inch  disorder  should  be  there  com- 
AuVted  »giiiiu)l  tiicir  will,  or  if  tho  church 
33-J 


be  not  in  all  other  respect*  I 
according  to  the  goo*l  rule  i 
Church  of  England,  such  ir 
are  to  present;  so  that,  wbeB 
ister  onends  in  any  of  tlicm,  b 
censures  of  the  church,  be  c 
amended,  or  else,  if  incorri^bli 
and  another  put  in  his  plaod 
122.  &c.)  f 

The  churchwardeiu  were 
sole  overseers  of  tiie  poor, 
wholly  on  tlicm,  under  the  di: 
minister,  to  take  c«re  of  all  an 
want  in  tlieir  parish,  and  pro 
relief.  Hut  when  the  poor  lai 
Eliz.)  the  overseers,  which  ar 
ap[>ointed,  have  virtually  su] 
church-wardens  in  this.  I 
church-wardens  are  still  by 
law  overseers  of  the  poor  in  ei 

As  to  therepairsof  the  churd 
yard,  although  they  both  are  a 
of  the  minister,  whether  be  be  r 
(U//.4.  c.  12.;21//.7.  C.21. 
Hobart,  69.),  yet  since  the  pari 
the  use  of  the  body  of  the  d 
divine  service,  and  of  the  ch 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  they 
repair  both.  (Can.  85. ;  2( 
C53.)  But  the  repair  of  the 
lies  upon  the  parson,  whctlier 
impropriator,  or  insitituted  re< 
489.;2Wo/.  «/■;>.  p.  211.; 
Except  in  the  city  of  Lond 
immemorial  custom,  the  pariak 
the  chancel  as  well  as  the  body  fl 
which  custom  is  also  in  the  cjt; 
and  most  other  cities  and  Ul 
England.  The  churchwanlen 
fore  bound,  in  behalf  of  the  pi 
care  that  the  IxKly  of  the  cni 
churchyard,  the  gates,  stiles, 
leading  into  the  churchyard ; 
ways  ieailing  to  it  be  kept  . 
and  repair. 

As  tne  soil  and  feed  of  I 
the  minister's,  to  also  arc  tlte  I 
therein  ;  but  be  is  not  to  out 
unless  for  tbe  necessary  rdpair 
eel,  or  el.se  that  he  aball  thin 
them  to  the  parishioners  foe 
tlte  bixly  of  the  church  ;  but  wl 
used  to  be  topped,  the  toppil 
the  minister.  (Edw.  1.  staL  zi 

The  churchwardens  ar  ■  ■  '- 
year  in  vestry,  public  : 
church  doors  DcingpreMi.;.^.,.  , 
ing  to  the  1  Vict,  c  45.,  •turii 
c.  69.  s.  1 .  (unless  where  tlMTC 
moriid  custom  for  another  dl 
the  time  appointed,  the  mini 
rishioners  being  niet  t^eethcr, 
wardens  sliall  be  cboaea  bj  tht^ 


jpt^ 
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CHURCHWARDENS. 


I  if  t^  cannot  agree,  the  canon 
the  nunuter  shall  name  one, 

Uiioom  the  other.    (tVra.89. 

rbere  there  hath  been  an  iiiuue- 

p  for  the  parishioners  to  cboo«e 
|«Jiiirchwiir<len9,  there  the  cus- 
R  [ilace  of  the  canon,  and  they 
|e  to  rboome  both  etill.    ('2  Cro. 

151, W->.;  A'ov.Sl.  139.;  2  7?o/. 
p.  L  c  12.;  Gibi.  Coder,  242.) 

W  vicar,  ■who  has  a  right  to 

1:1  time  and  place  for  tukinf; 
their  adjouminent.,  cannot 
kftr}',  but  the  majority  of  the 
bv.  {Port.  168.:  Str.  104j. ; 
KfXa»i/>r(A,  L.J.  1840.)  Of 
■  the  pariahioncrs  «hall  choose 

rtoa  the  other.     {Str.  1 246 .; 
A  curate  stands  in  the  place 
,  (Str.  1246.;  2  IVirf.  41.) 
Knu  are  excused  trom  bearing 
k  chnrchwardcn,  as  all  peers 
I  all  clergymen  in  holv  onicrs ; 
It  men,  and  all  in  the  king's 
Unary ;  all  lawyers,  attorneys, 
eery,  King's  Ucnch,  Com- 
chetjucr    (2  Rol.   Abr. 
and  chirurgcons  in  the 
suburbs  (by  the  slats. 
H.  8.  c.  40.) ;  apothecaries 
1  Ann.c-  11^  10  Ann.  c.  14.); 
id  teachers  of  dissenting  con- 
W.  &  M.  c.  18.)  ;  freemen  of 
of  surgeons  in  London  (18 
Soman  Catholic  ministers  (31 
rjeants,  corporals,  dmm- 
nd  priTate  men  (26  G.  3. 
I  «u  these  persons  being  ex- 
!  office  of  churchwarden,  are 
lets  they  consent.     Cer- 
tUnizeru,  naturalised 
«cted  of  felony,  fraud, 
h,  and  Jeu}»,  are  al)Solutely 
«epting  these,  all  are  eligible, 
ire  the  said  oflice  when  legally 
t  be  ranst  be  an  inhabitant  of 
r  no  out-setter,  who  occui>icth 
kriah  but  dwells  not  or  inhabits 
ible  of  being  chosen  church- 

Mtatjon,  aAer  the  choice 
by  the  bishop  or  other 
churchwardens   must 
'  aix'onl'ing  to  the  5  &  6  W.  4. 
a  declaration  that  he  will 
diligently  fulfil  the  duties  of 
id  a»  the  churchwarden  has 
:  church  and  its  repairs,  so  he 
rment  for  the  same;  and  he 
■  here  is  a  doubt  if  he 
I'xpensca  already  in- 
essarj  repairs  and  within 


According  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
laying  of  the  cburch-riite  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  latiita  and  the  stock  which  the 
parishioners  have  within  the  parish  ;  so  say 
John  of  Adion  and  Liudwood,  the  best  of 
our  English  canonists.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  undersloo<l,  as  if  any  one  were  to  be 
layed  for  both  land  and  stock.  They  who 
make  the  rate  may  lay  him  accordmg  to 
either  of  the  two,  and  even  for  thfe  best  of 
them,  but  not  for  both.  But  the  general 
usage  now  is,  to  make  a  rate  acconling  to 
the  value  of  the  lauds.  However,  this  rate 
is  only  a  personal,  not  a  real  chiirge ;  for 
it  i.s  not  laid  upon  the  lands,  but  only  up(m 
the  persons  in  res[)ect  of  the  lands  which 
they  occupy  within  the  parish ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  farmer  or  occupier,  not  the 
landloni,  is  to  ])ay  the  same  (5  Co.  p.  67.). 
X  niandaniiis  will  not  lie  to  compel  the 
chvirchwardcns  to  make  a  rate  (Rex  r. 
Wihon.  5  D.  &  R.  602. ),  Iwcause  it  is  a  sub* 
ject  of  ecdesiajitical  jurisdiction  {Rex  v. 
Thetford,  5  T.  R.  364.).  Hut  if  the  church- 
wardens, for  necessary  repairs,  summon  the 
parishioners  to  make  a  rate,  and  they  having 
refused  or  neglected  to  meet,  nr  having  met 
refuse  to  grant  a  rate,  then  there  is  little 
doubt  (though  the  last  question  is  now, 
1841,  in  dispute)  thiit  the  churchwardens 
may  make  and  enforce  the  paynient  of  a  rate 
by  their  own  authority.  {Gmidem  v.  Selby  ; 
Veley  v.  Surder;  Johnimu's  Report  of  the 
Braiutree  Church-rate  case.) 

Churchwarilens  have  the  care  of  all  the 
scats  iu  the  church,  and  likewise  to  repair 
them,  and  see  that  gcRwl  onler  be  preserved 
in  tliem,  and  no  disturbance  or  contention 
be  made  therein,  but  that  every  man  re- 
gularly take  that  seat  and  lliat  place  in  it 
which  he  hiith  a  right  to  whether  it  be  by 
prescription,  or  that  he  hath  been  placed 
there  by  the  order  of  the  bishop  or  by  them- 
selves. 

A  right  to  a  pew  in  a  church  can  only 
exbt  by  faculty  or  by  prescription.  (Mor- 
gan V.  Curtis,  3  M.  &"R.  389.)  A  j>ew  m  the 
body  of  the  church  may  be  jirescriljcd  for  as 
appurtenant  to  a  house  out  of  (lie  parish 
{Loiisely  v.  Hayward,  1  Y.  &  J.  583.) ; 
but  a  non-parishioner,  whether  cxtra-pa- 
rm'hinl,  or  residing  in  iiiiotlier  parish,  can 
have  no  right  to  a  ]>ew  in  the  bo<ly  of 
a  parish  church,  except  by  prescription. 
(Byerley  v.  Wiiuliis,  7  D.  &  R.  664.)  As  to 
all  other  seats  in  the  bo<iy  of  the  church, 
wliich  lu-e  repaireil  at  the  charges  of  the 
parish,  they  are  in  the  disposal  of  the 
churchwardens,  with  the  lulvice  of  the 
minister,  but  still  in  subordination  to  the 
bishop  who  hath  the  primary  right  nf  dis- 
posing nud  ordering  ol  this  matter  in  every 
church  of  his  diocese.     But  allUougU  \.\i»i 
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CHURN. 

freehold  of  the  churuh  and  churchyard  be 
in  the  m'lnislor,  yet  as  he  can  hinder  no  pa- 
rishioner from  having  n  place  in  the  body  of 
the  church  for  the  hearing  of  divine  service, 
go  neither  can  he  hinder  any  such  from 
havinjr  a  pla<'C  in  the  churchyard  for  the 
burin!  of  his  dead.  For  as  the  one  is  a  com- 
mon hearinj^-place  for  tlie  livint;,  so  the  other 
is  a  common  burying-iilace  fur  the  dead.  But 
an  to  the  burial^  in  the  church,  no  one  can 
\>e  buried  there  without  the  leave  of  him 
that  hath  the  freehold,  that  is,  not  in  the 
b<Mly  of  the  church  witliout  the  leave  of  the 
minister,  whether  vicar  or  institut«l  rector, 
and  not  in  the  chancel  witliout  the  leave  of 
the  parson,  whether  appropriaUir,  impro- 
priat^ir,  or  instituted  rector.  At  the  Easter 
visitation,  the  ehurcliwanlens  must  take 
cure  lo  makv  their  presentments  before  the 
new  churchwardens  arc  sworn.  (Can.  118.) 
And  on  their  being  diachiirged,  they  should 
within  a  month  aller,  make  Uieir  account ;  in 
order  whereto  they  must  give  notice  in 
writing,  afllxed  to  the  church  door  the  Sun- 
day before,  for  a  parish-meeting ;  at  which 
meeting  the  churchwardens  having  pro- 
dued  the  rates  which  they  have  made,  must 
give  an  account  how  they  have  ejtpeudeil 
the  sums  levied  by  them.  (Pritleitax'a  Office 
0/ Churrhicardeiu ;  Drgge't  Parian' a  Coun- 
cillor;  Watwn'i  ComjileU:  Incumbent.) 

CIIUKN.  (Sax.  cepii»n  ;  Goth.  Acma; 
Duteh,  kernen.  Our  old  authors  wrote  it 
chrmr,  and  kern  is  yet  a  local  word,  and 
generally  used  north  of  the  Tweed.)  A 
vessel  in  which  cream  is  coagulated  by  lone 
and  violent  agitation.  There  arc  many  dil- 
fcrent  kinds  of  churns,  but  those  most  gene- 
rally used  are  the  upright  or  Dutch  plunge 
churn  and  the  barrel-churn.  In  large  dau'ies, 
chums  are  frcnueiitly  turned  by  means  of 
a  horse:  this  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Flanders,  where  churns  are  used  which  will 
make  forty  or  fifty  pound.H  of  ijutter  at  n 
time.  In  the  large  dairies  of  Cheshire  they 
are  now  often  driven  by  small  high  pre-«ure 
stcnin-engines.  On  such  I'arins  as  have 
tliritshing-inills,  churns  might  be  very  con- 
veniently attached  to  and  wrought  by  them. 
An  im|)roved  butter-chum  by  Sir. C.  Harlcy 
of  Fenchurch-slreet,  and  another  by  Mr.  W. 
Bowler,  to  which  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Arts,  &c  awarded  a  prize 
of  thirty  guineua,  are  descrilied  in  Wiuirk't 
DnnuHtic  Encx/c.  The  following  patents  for 
impruvcmentd  on  chums  have  be<m  taken 
out  :  —  Aug.  8.  1777,  J.  liastuck,  a  liarrel- 
churn.  July  28.  1702,  — March,  horizontal 
churn.  Nov.  10.  J79(i,  W.  Kalev.  a  butter- 
ehiii  n.  May  9,  1 807,  James  Watts,  Onns- 
Jfirk,  H  butter-chum. 
VUfOUUi,  or  WELSU  ONIOS.  Sec 
Ofijon. 
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CIDER. 

CICADA.    See  Ubjisrboi 

CICHES.  (Cicer.)  This  b  a  n 
plant,  sown  for  its  fruit,  wUdi  it 
])ea-kind.  The  flowers  and  learei  i 
the  )>ea,  liut  ttie  leaves  and  stalks  tt 
The  nods  are  downy,  short,  and  tl| 
containing  above  one  or  two  seeds  c 

CICELY,  SWEET.  (LaL  MfM 
rata ;  from  myron^  (>erf\ime ;  or  myq 
of  plant.)  A  ]>erenuial,  found  in  o4 
pastures,  flowering  in  May.  Foni»l| 
was  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  il| 
appeared  from  our  tables  a  long  tio^ 
Any  common  soil  suits  it,  and  it  ii| 
increased  by  see<ls,  or  dividing  it  l|{ 
{Paxtam't  iBot.  Did)  The  youn| 
have  the  flavour  of  anise,  ana  m 
fully  stomachic.  Smith  enunaiU 
other  species  of  these  jicrennial  hotl 
arc  noted  for  their  aromatic,  paB| 
sweet  flavour.  {£ngluk  Flora, 
p.  50.) 

CIDER,  or  CrDER.  (Fr.  e* 
zider ;  Ital.  cidro ;  Russ.  tidor;  8|ai 
A  sharp  and  vinous  beverage  nuM 
uientiug  the  juice  of  apples.  It  is  * 
pleasant,  and  wholesome  liquor  da 
neat  of  summer,  if  it  has  been  | 
without  foreign  ingredients  and 
fermentctl.  Cider  was  fonnelf  M 
heavy  duties ;  but  the  latest  iaM 
of  lOr.  per  barrel  was  repcaM  i 
Somcr-ict,  Hereford,  and  DevoaihiM 
princijml  cider  counties  of  EnclaaiL 
good  quality  is  also  made  ia  InIh 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  H 
will  find  very  ejcplicit  instructioiil 
manufacture  of  cider  in  the  "       ' 


vol.  vii.  p.  161.;  in  iheiiA.  0/  Ui 
Brit.  Uvub.  vol.  ii.   p.  3(>4. ;    Lem 
Agr.  p.  379. ;  Crocker,  On  thr  Artt^ 
OMilmanaginf'  Ct/drr;  in  the  QwtrtA 
Agr.  vol.  viii.  p.  332.,  by  Mr.  Towr' 
in  Baxter  t  Agr.  Lib.  p.  1 2d.:  by 
Crosse,  Esq.  of  Somerset.     My 
only  allow  me  to  pive  the  ft "' 
tions  for  making  it  by  a  Tiv 

Gather  the  fruit  when  ripe;  Irli 
in  a  heap  until  the  apples  bepn  to_ 
then  grind  them  in  a  mill  (similar 
mill) ;  take  llie  pulp  and  put  it  isM 
press,  liko  a  choese-preas,  only  as 
larger  scale ;  place  a  layer  or  rea 
bottom  of  the  vat,  and  a  layer  I 
alternately,  until  the  rat  is  taXL    H 

auare,  and  the  ends  of  Ike  reed 
owed  to  turn  over  cviTy  layer  rf 
as  to  keep  it  from  lieing  prefsed  <M 
sides :  the  layers  of  pulp  miisi  ht 
six  inches  tliick.  Wnm  you  kn< 
making  your  cheese,  praa  iC  ■*  kait 
can,  M\d  let  it  remain 
I  t.\xea  cxxX  ^»<inv  ^Qai&  <9arcKS» 


tfarao  OC^ri 


1  go  dx  lop,  with  repd,  as  before ;  then 

•  kwtiiii  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
!•  im  or  four  hours.  Reixat  this 
ks  >  long  u  neces<arr,  or  until  the 
^ii  quill-  'Irr.  It  takes  seven  bags  of 
^(konchogshead  of  cider,  und  the  vat 
Mttlaip!  enough  to  make  from  three 
flhplMSHb  at  a  time.  The  best  sort  of 
k1)  Mke  mild  cider  is  the  hard  bitter- 
L  Air  wrt  of  5uur  apple  will  do  to 
I  i(  lush  eider.  The  liquor  must 
MmI  tlirough  a  fine  sieve  into  n  large 
ll,Mlillawcd  to  ferment  for  three  or 
itn,  lakinK  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ; 
ack  it,  tnd  put  it  into  casks  etopiied 
i(|ntccloR.  Before  the  cider  is  put 
m  cuk,  a  match  made  of  new  liueu 
■Mlo  a  wire  Ls  lightc<l  and  put  in- 
)«mI^  lod  the  bung  is  put  in  tu  keep 
m  iitm  (itUing  into  it.  Alter  a  few 
JBdMiaateh  isremoTetl,  and  the  eider 

*  ko  the  eatk,  while  yet  full  of  the 

b  would  refiuirc  three  or  four 
ienoe  before  he  would  be  quali- 
Daperiotend  the  making  of  sweet  or 
d«r.  Much  depends  on  the  year,  or 
Ick  ll>(  ri|>eu!ng  uf  the  apjiles;  it 
ih  ill"  t^rnnd,  not  the  /int  J'allinff ; 
n  bitter-sweet "  and  the 
ore  the  best  for  making  it. 
'  .'lass  and  brimstone  are 
i*  lie  it,  and  man;  other 

^.i...;.A-.) 

•■*  eider,  alx>Te  described,  is  dis- 

'■■dn  other  two  kinds  of  cider  (the 

Mdaid).  Cider,  according  to  Brande, 

kdwnt  9-87  ports  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

*«Uenme  beverage  for  those  who 

•"i  Milv  exercbe.    (  WiUich's  Dotn. 

'  ifh't  Com.  Diet.) 

\.    See  FuiikwoBT. 

iMJLK-lorL,  COMM<)N  CREEP- 

!,  w  fWE    FINGKKKD    GRASS. 

rrpUim.)      This  creeping  plant 

•kout  way-sides  ajid  in  meadows 

It  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in 

italka  are  round,  smooth,  and 

upon   the   ground,   and    taking 

jcuit*.     The  leaves  ^tand  live  in 

4ach  foot-stidlc,  long  and  narrow 

indented  at  the  edges.     The 

Iwwp,  i-,f  a  bright  yiJlow  colour, 

•  't-stalks.     Tlie  root  is 

f*  .  il  with  a  brown  rind. 

■(iv  i'liitL.  vol.  ii.  p.  4:;3.)  descrilies 

•1 1*!!  'iiluT  s^nviw  of  cinque-foil,  all 

iuia.    The  niot  is 

e  was  an  officinal 

i'd  ;  dig  it  up  in 

■:irk  or  rinil,  .'Uid 

"■••  ivu  OiU-k  of  the  root  Is 


CINQUE-FOIL,  PURPLE  MARSH. 
(Cmnarium  /mlujitre.)  A  perennial,  found 
in  sjiongy  muddy  bogs  and  ditches.  Root, 
creeping  extensively,  with  many  long  6bre8. 
Stems,  round,  red(li.-h,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  Flowers,  several,  without  scent,  hut 
handsome^  an  inch  broad,  all  over  of  a  dark 
i>iir].ilish  blood  colour,  as  well  as  the  truit. 
They  appear  in  June.  (Smith's  Ettg.  Fhra, 
vol.  'ii.  p.  433.) 

CIRL  BUNTING.  {Emberiza  cirlwi.) 
In  habit  resembles  the  yellow  bunting ; 
builds  in  furze  or  some  luw  bush  ;  nest,  of 
dry  stalks  with  a  little  moss,  and  lined  with 
Umg  hair  and  fibrous  roots.  Kggg,  four  or 
five,  dull  white,  tinged  with  blue,  streaked 
and  siieckle<l  with  ilark  liver-brown  ;  length, 
ten  lines  by  eight  lines  in  breadth.  Food, 
insects  and  berries.  Whole  length,  six  inches 
anil  a  half.  General  colour  of  plumage,  rich 
che.stnut-brown,  shaded  with  black.  (I'or- 
reWf  Brit.  Jiirds,  vol.  i.  p.  448.) 

CLSTEKN.  (Lat.  cistenia,  from  Greek, 
rioTij.)  A  reservoir  of,  or  receptacle  for, 
water  for  publicor  domestic  use  ;  vvlien  made 
of  brick  or  stone,  it  is  commonly  called  u  tank. 

CISTUS.  A  beautiful  genus  of  plants, 
vanring  in  height  from  one  to  four  feet. 
They  iirc  considered  hardy,  but  there  are 
some  of  them  that  reijuire  protection  in  win- 
ter, cither  in  a  green-house  or  a  cold  frame, 
although  most  of  the  species  will  |mi83  the 
winter  in  the  oj)en  air  if  the  weather  be  not 
severe ;  it  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  gome  of 
all  the  sorts  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  jirotected  from  severe  weather,  in 
sj^)ring  they  may  be  turned  out  in  the  lior- 
dere,  where  they  will  (lower  freely.  'ITiey 
do  well  in  common  soil,  and  are  increased  by 
layers  or  riijened  cuttings,  placed  under  a 

§l]Us;orby9ceds.  {Paxton'tBot.Dict.)  Smith 
escribes  seven  gnecies  of  native  cistus. 
( EtijE^.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.)  The  rock-rose 
(Ci/itujt  luurifolia)  grows  six  feet  high,  ana- 
live  of  Spain ;  blows  a  large  white  flower 
in  June  and  July.  The  gum  cistns  (Cittiu 
ladanifenu)  blows  beantifiJ  white  tlowers 
with  violet  spots  in  the  centre,  in  •June  and 
July ;  loves  a  sheltered  situation  and  good 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  by  seed 
sown  m  pots. 

CITRIC  ACEDS.  Sec  Acids,  vEGETAm,R. 

CLARY,  or  SAGE  (Salvia).  Smith 
(Enfr.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  descrilR>a  two 
kinds,  the  meadow  clary  (S.  pratrmit),  and 
wild  English  clary  (S.  rerliemim).  The  first 
is  very  unconinioii,  but  sometimes  met  with 
in  dry  meadows  and  about  hedges;  grows 
three  feet  high,  erect ;  not  very  aromatic ; 
leaves,  dark  green ;  flowers,  large  ami  hand- 
some, of  a  (i/ie  puqilish  blue.  'Y\m  »wo\\<!l 
mn-ck's  m  more  coiuinon  on  p;Tft\e\\^  ot 
ihidky  goUa,  a  foot  or  eigUteci\  incWaXw^^'i 
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CLASPERS. 

leaves,  greyish  green ;  flowers,  small,  violet- 
blue.  Seeds  hliutk,  smooth ;  blows  from  June 
to  October.  This  plant  is  of  great  virtue,  and 
is  kept  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  excellent 
flavour  OS  a  wine.  l"he  whole  herb  is  me- 
dicinal, and  is  equally  good,  freshly  gathered 
or  dried.  It  is  cordial  and  utringent  in  its 
qtulity. 

CLASrER.S.  The  threads  or  tendrils 
of  creeiiing  plants. 

CLAYING  OF  LAND.  See  MixTuaa 
or  .Soils. 

CLAY-KILN.  A  stove  for  burning  clay. 
There  are  two  motleii  commonly  employed, 
one  by  kdna  partly  constructed  of  masonry, 
and  iLc  other  of  sods;  in  both  of  which  the 
earth  Ls  piled  u|)on  them,  instead  of  being 
placed  under  cover,  as  in  a  lime-kiln  in 
,  Suffolk,  where  it  is  called  ckxl-bnming . 
(Brit.  Hush.  vol.  i.  p.  3C9.  375.)  See  Ashes. 

CLEANING.  A  term  applied  to  the 
secundines  of  the  cow,  ewe,  &c. 

CLEARING.  A  tt!rm  aiijjlied.  In  thrash- 
ing corn,  to  a  heap  Inrjie  enough  to  be  win- 
nowed. Clearinff  of  land  is  the  means  of 
removing  such  obstacles  and  impediments 
as  prevent  or  retard  its  ctdtivation. 

CLE;V.S.  A  provincial  word,  applied 
to  the  <Jaws  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

CLEAVERS,  or  GOOSE-GRASS.  See 
Habiff. 

CLEDGY.  A  terra  applied  to  such  sort* 
of  land  as  are  stiff,  stublwrn,  hard,  and  te- 
nacious, or  mixed  with  clay. 

CLEFTS.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  the 
heels  of  horses.     (See  Cracks  ix  IIkkm.) 

CLEMATIS,  VIRGIJTS  BOWER. 
(Clematis  viticella.)  A  hardy  climber,  suited 
to  trellis-work,  and  pnipagated  by  layers. 
It  blows  a  bluish  pur|ilc  lliiwer  in  July  and 
August.  Multiply  by  parting  its  roofs,  and 
from  «ee<l.     It  nourisheri  in  any  soil. 

Clematiii  vilalba.  Common  Traveller's 
iToy :  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  found  in 
hedges,  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  It  is 
a  climber,  using  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
as  supports.  Tlie  leaves  consist  of  five 
IcnflctA,  st4dked  and  heart-shaped;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  have  the  odour  of  the  almond 
or  peach  blossom. 

CLETCII.  The  country  name  for  ■ 
young  bnvxl  of  chickens,  &c. 

CLEVELAND  BAYS.  Sec  Cabt 
IIoasBS. 

CLEWY.  A  provincial  word  applied 
to  the  draft-iron  of  a  plough. 

CLICKING.  An  unpleasant  noise  known 
also  by  the  term  "  overr»>ttch,"  which  arises 
from  the  toe  of  the  hind-foot  of  a  horse 
knocking  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore-f<iot. 
If  the  animal  is  young,  the  action  of  the 
hor«c  may  be  materially  improved;  olhcr- 
wIhs  nothing  can  be  done. 


CLOVER. 

GLIDERS.    A  weed.    Sec  H*wj 

CLIMATURE.  AwordMnwdiri 
ployed  in  much  the  same  way  m  (I 
It  IS  a  term  mode  use  of  by  aoiiie  ■ 
tural  writers. 

CLIP.     A  provincial  word  vniA 
nily   shearing   sheep.       It  also 
pro<luce  of  wool.     See  SHszp-nnua 

CLOCKS.    A  country  lerin  ipf 
beetles  of  idl  sorts. 

CLOCK-SEA VES.     A  prcmndd 
for  the  blai^-k-headed  bog  rash. 

CLOD-CRUSHER.     See  Rouj| 

CLODDY.    A  provincial  wonl 
to  cattle,  when  thick,  short,  or  fiiU  d 

CLOG.     A  provincial  term, 
applied  to  a  log  of  wood. 

CLOG  SHOES.     The  counlry 
wooden  shoes. 

CLOSE  TEAP.  A  name 
provinc'uUly  given  to  a  ram  or 
which  has  both  the  testicles 
barrel. 

CLOTBUR.    Bee  Commoh  Boa 

CLOTE.      A   provincial 
weed  colt's-foot. 

CLOTHIER'S  TEASEL.    Swt 

CLOTHING.       In    b 
practice  of  coveriitg  the  auimabwidi 
with  the  view  of  keeping  them  " 
giving  a  fine  coat.  

CLOTTED  or  CLOUTED  Ca| 
See  BtJTTEB. 

CLOUDBERRY   (ffain*  ci 
The  mnuntttiu  bramble,  fotuu)  on 
pine  bogs ;    5tem,  without   prickk^ 
flowered.      It    flowers    in    ,luor. 
large,  tawny,  agreeably  aciii,  and 
nou.s,  with  the  flavour  of 
BUAMOI.E.     (SmitX't  Emg.  Flora, 
412.) 

CLOUGH.    A  valley  bctwc«n 
hills.     It  also  sometimes  signifiei  a  d 

CLOUT.    An  iron  plate  put  on  ik 
tree  of  a  cart  or  other  carriage. 

CLOVER.  One  of  the 
species  of  the  artificial  gri— >  «f 
lucre  arc  several  varieties,  all  looviB 
to  nec<l  a  particular  descriptkm.  t< 
clover,  white  trefoil,  or  Doldk 
{Trifolium  repent},  growing  no  ill 
soils  and  situations.  !2.  Perennial  M 
( T.  prateiuse  perenne)  ;  is  found  IB 
Waindeet,  and  in  other  rich  natural 
pastures.  3.  Marl  clover,  cow 
medium)  ;  when  in  flowi'r  il_ 
per  acre,  from  a  rich  black  loam, 
of  nutritive  matter,  717  lbs.  4.  Lta| 
clover  ( T.  iiuimihiTxan) ;  a  lick 
loam  yielded  of  this  graM  when 
74,HC8  lbs.;  of  nutritive  matter, ' 
Crimson  clovei'  (7*.  tweamaOii).  & 
tian  clover  (T.  aUxmubvmm) ;  wet 


__  4r-  ▼°l-  "•  ?•  729.  Those 
•  OOBUin  Uie  pbo^ibatc  iinil  EnJphate 
m;  boice  peftt,  wo<jd  a«he&,  and  gyp- 
[«  tliefe  beads),  are  Tound  to  be 
M  dreaiqgs  for  this  crop,  and  have 
BT  CMei  soooeeded  in  renovating 
lad  lindi.  (Sindair'i  Uort.  Gram. ; 
'aij  JimnuU  of  AgricuUure,  vol.  xi. 
I.  "On  turning  the  second  Crop  of 
f;"  Oim.  to  Board  of  Agricuwire, 
i.p.li»7.;  Daei/.) 

UB  GRASS.  {Cort/nephonu.)  An 
tMiag  tpt-c'ies  of  grass,  requiring 
t  be  town  in  common  soil.  The  last 
kks  of  the  jointed  beard  is  club- 
I,  wKeane  its  name. 

'":"T'V-;s_  (iycoprtdiuin,  from  Xiicof 
.1  foot,  because  of  the  resem- 
ui  uic  rijuts.)  This  moss  grows  abun- 
'ttnountainous  heaths  or  stony  moors ; 
of  the  species,  which  are  numerous 
to  *  foot  high,  in  watery,  heathy, 
liinoia  lituations.  The  seeds  are  often 
mlltiamable,  like  powdered  sulphur, 
■flj  iiiccies  of  club  moss  require  to 
llniM  in  pe*t  soil,  in  a  moist  situ- 
MMof  them  succeed  in  pots  of  water, 
jw  readily  increased  by  sncicrs. 
k'l  Eig.  Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  330. ; 
"  .Diet.  p.  193.) 
^BUSII.    See  SciaPDS. 

(Ger.  ibimp.)  A  number  of 
Htgrowing  tceether. 
_  (mx.  dnnsn.)  A  provincial 
'  J  dosed  up  or  stopped.  Ash 
«times  so  much  clung,  that  it 
tilt  bio  hoops. 

<H.       (Sax.    claimi ;     Dutch, 

\  hmcfa,  or  a  number  of  things  of 

1  trowing  or  joined  together. 

u  provincially  used  to  imply 

or    clumps   in    turuip-crops, 

ay,  s  cluster  is  termed  ra- 

:-GRAPE.     The  small  blacic 
R  pipe.     See  Vise. 
KR-SOWLN'G.     That  melliod  of 
I  in  which  a  number  of  corns 
I  toeclher. 

KSD ALE  HORSES.  SeeHoHSES. 

TEK.    See  Gi.rsTBB. 

UATION.    (Lai.  roagiilitfio.)  A 

;  that  chemical  change  which 

f  when  H  lluid,  or  some  part  of  it, 

ittun  or  less  ioMd. 

•  Ll'M.     A  term  ajjplied  to  the 

'  WBCTftion  formed  by  ihe  mixture 

"  i^van.     It  sometimes  also  means 

K. 

■"i.  A  l;..,i  „f  wicker  basket,  ma<le 
■n  the  arm.     Ilcncc  a 
, ,  is  a  basket  for  sowing 
WW  formerly  the  niuuc  for  a 


COCK-FIGHTINO. 

spider,  hence  we  have  cobweb.  C!ob  is 
also  applied  provincially  to  a  roimd  sort 
of  stoue,  to  a  mud  wall,  and  sometimes  to 
a  particular  kind  of  horse. 

COBBLE.  A  provincial  term  for  a  round 
sort  of  stone  found  in  the  fields.  It  also  sig- 
nifies a  smidl  kind  of  (ishitig-lmat. 

COBBLE-TKKES.  A  wjrt  of  double 
swingle-tpecs,  whipiiin-S  or  .iplinter-bars. 

COBEA,CLIJnilNG.  (Cobaatcandetu.) 
A  shrub  from  Mexico,  about  as  hardy  as 
the  pa.sgion  (lower,  blowing  large  handsome 
flowers  of  a  jmle  yellow,  which  oAerwards 
become  purple  or  violet-coloured  iu  August 
and  September.  A  great  climber,  running 
forty  yards  in  length.  Protect  it  from  Irost, 
but  it  is  easily  renewed  by  cuttings  and  by 
seed  every  year.  It  loves  good  garden 
soil. 

COB-LOAF.    A  crustv  uneven  loaf. 

COBS.  A  provincial  term  for  sea- 
gulls. 

COCCIFEROUS  PLANTS.  (From 
rtirrir,  and  fero  to  bear.)  Such  plants  or 
trees  as  aiford  nutrition  to,  and  a  habitation 
for,  the  insect  called  a  coccus. 

COCK.  (Sax.  coec ;  Fr.  coq.}  The  male 
of  the  hen  kind,  or  of  many  sorts  of  birds. 
Cock  is  idso  sometimes  applied  to  a  particular 
kind  of  drallt-iron  for  ii  plough. 

C0CK€HjVI'"EK.  (MeMotiAa  vvlgarit.) 
One  of  the  common  names  for  a  p])ceies  of 
tree  beetle,  whose  lond  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  leaves.  They  come  rather  late  in 
the  vernal  season,  about  May  20.,  but  occa- 
sionally appear  at  uncertain  intervals  ia 
amazing  swarms.  White  says,  they  abound 
only  once  in  three  yeiu^.  They  are  also 
known  by  the  provincial  names  of  May- 
bug,  dor,  and  dummador.  C'ockchafers 
arc  sometimes  used  as  baits  in  angling. 
The  larva  or  grub  of  the  common  cock- 
chafer is  one  of  the  great  ravagcrs  of  our 
meadows  and  grass  lands.  It  remains  in 
the  grub  state  for  four  years.  "  It  under- 
miucs,"  says  Kirby,  "  the  richest  meadows, 
atid  so  loosens  tlie  turf,  that  it  will  roll  up 
OS  if  cut  with  a  turfing  s{)aile.  These  grubs 
did  so  much  injury  seventy  years  ago  to  a 
poor  fanner  near  Norwicli,  that  the  court 
of  that  city,  out  of  compassion,  allowed  him 
i'll-,  and  the  man  and  his  servant  gathered 
eighty  bushels  of  ibc  beetles.  The  damage 
done  by  them  in  1 785  was  so  great  in  France, 
tluit  the  govexumcut  oiTered  a  reward  for  the 
best  mo<le  of  eradicating  them."  The  rooks 
are  great  friends  to  the  farmer  in  distroying 
tliia  grub,  to  j)r<X'iu-e  which  they  follow  the 
plough.  {hirhy  ami  Spences  Introd.  to 
EntumuloKy,  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 

COCKEY.     A  provincial  word  applied  to 
the  grate  over  a  sewer. 
COCK-FIGHTING.     A  very  old  and 
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COCKLE,  CORN, 

barbarous  common  pastime  and  amusement, 
which  i»  happily  (growing  into  disuse  in 
civili»e<l  En^laiul,  iiiul  Ix'eoming  superseded 
by  more  niaidy  aiitl  noble  sawrts. 

COCKLE,  CORN,  orCORN  CAMPION. 
(Sax.  cotcrl ;  \iat.AgTmiteintnagilhago.')  A 
well  known  troubletwime  annual  wee*!,  of 
rallier  iin  ornamental  api>earanee,  growing 
in  our  ciirn-li('ld.s  in  summer,  l)caring  pur- 
li.-'h  red  llowcrs.  It  stands  two  feet  and  a 
alf  high,  the  .stalk  firm,  hairy,  slender,  and 
round,  with  one  large  tlower  ujwn  each 
top.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint, 
long,  narrow,  and  of  a  briglit  gi-een  colour. 
Tlie  llfiwers  stand  in  a  eup  eonipose<l  of 
linear  hairy  se]>als,  whieh  are  longer  than 
the  corolla.  The  «ee<l«,  which  are  nu- 
merous, art.'  black  and  rough,  and  nearly  as 
big  as  small  wheat  kernels ;  they  arc  filled 
with  white  flour,  and  very  heavy.  The 
miller's  objwtion  to  these  seeds  is,  that 
their  black  husks  break  so  fine  as  to  pa.<!s 
the  boulters,  and  render  the  llour  spei^y ; 
also  Ijecau-se  the  seed  is  bulky,  and  if  there 
be  much  in  the  siunple,  it  detracts  con- 
siilerably  from  the  produce  in  (lour. 
Reing  easily  tUitinguished,  this  weed  should 
be  eradicated  from  the  field  by  the  hand 
before  flowering.  (Smith' »  ^wg".  Flora, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3'i5.;  Sinclair's  fVeevZir,  n.  9. ;  Ele- 
mniU  of  AgricitUvrf,  44 1 . ;  Wiliich's  Dom. 
Eiu-yr.) 

COCK  LETS.  A  term  sometimes  opplicd 
to  small  heajH  of  hav,  &c. 

COCKEREL.  The  name  in  some phices 
for  a  young  I'ock. 

COCK'8-FOOT  GRASS  {Dactylis  frlo- 
menttn.)  A  species  of  gra-ss,  which,  from 
the  experiments  of  Sinclair,  appears  to  be- 
come by  cultivation  superior  to  rye  grass 
and  some  others  as  a  |)asture  grass,  if  kept 
oloady  cropped  by  cattle  or  the  scythe  ;  and 
also  when  made  into  bar.  Oxen,  horse!),  and 
sbeep  eat  it  readily.  It  flowers  from  June  till 
August,  and  perfects  its  seed  in  July.  The 
])r(Klnce  of  herbage  per  acre,  at  tlu-  time  of 
flowering,  is  27,905  ll>s.,  which  afTonls  of 
hay  11,859  lbs.,  and  the  proportion  of  nu- 
tritive matter  is  1089  lbs.  The  produce  is 
something  less  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  it 
loses  about  one  half  its  weight  in  drying. 
(Sinclair's  Hart.  Oram.  p.  1 36. ;  Smith's 
Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

C<X:K'S-1IEAD.     See  Sainttoih. 

COCK-SPUR.  A  common  name  for  the 
VuYinian  hawthorn ;  u  species  of  medliu-. 
See  ll AWTnoBN. 

C(X;OON.  The  fibrous  web  round  a 
chrvsnlis. 

Cod.  a  term  used  sometimes  for 
pod. 

COD  LIN.   A  well  known  kind  of  baking 
apple.     See  Malvs. 
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COLIN.  THE 

CODLINGS  AND  CBl 

the  local  names  of  llic  grai 
herb.   (Epilobium  hirsvtimu^ 

OKBB. 

COFFIN-BONE.   In  fiu 

which  lies  encircled  within  ( 
in  a  coffin. 

COLCHICUM.  (CfcM 
Common  meadow  saffron,  i 
up  a  reddish  purple  flower] 
in  Scpteml>er  and  October :  J 
four  mches  high  :  fouud  in  a 
dows,  but  not  common.  Itl 
gated  from  offsets  in  July.  ■ 
the  plant  contains  an  'oUca 
namcfl  Colchicia,  which  is  • 
purgative  as  well  as  narcotic, 
matter  is  extracted  by  wi 
wine,  and  vinegar.  A  tincta 
or  of  the  seeds  fof  colchii 
of  twenty  to  thirty 
has  been  found  very  use: 
rheumatism.  It  has  been 
token  without  medical  udvi 
mischief  has  resulted.  In  on 
chicum  is  a  innilent  poison.  J 
Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  I 

COLD.  (Shx.  lolb;  Dan 
Cat.^bbh,  and  Diseases  or  Ci 
&c. 

COLDER.    A  tenn 
signify  fodder   from    th: 
Stoveh. 

COLE,  or  cole; 
Welsh,  rau-l;  Lat.  Bi 
of  the  cabbage  genus, . ,  . ,.  _ 
east  of  Engbmd  ;  it  ia  sowit 
of  July  to  the  end  of  Al^ 
autumn  sheep-feed,  or  for 
very  rich  in  oil)  for  the  fufl 
The  ashes  of  the  burnt  strai 
excellent  dressing  for  cloved 
vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  ' 

CtJLE  TIT.  (Panu  t 
woods,  plantations,  and  i4iral 
liirly  ihn.sc  containing  the 
birch,  or  oid:.  Foo<l,  small 
of  evergreens.  Nest,  bi 
wool  lined  with  hair,  in  t1 
or  a  tree,  occasionally  on 
six  or  eight ;  white, 
seven  lines  in  length  by  i 
in  breoilth ;  whole  length 
inches  and  a  quarter.  G« 
tilumage,  block  tinged  will 
breast,  dull  white,  (yaml 
vol.  i.  p.  337.)  ^ 

COLEWORT.    Sec  Cai 

COLIN,  THE  >TRGD 
rirginiwui.)  This  bird  ha*  ll 
into  Ihisi  i-ounlry  from  thj 
and  is  a  specie;  of  partridg« 
borders  of  woods,  among  ul 


}LLAa 

/pUina.  Food,  grain,  seed, 
I  kcme*.  Egg^  numerous,  as 
elre ;  white ;  ooe  inch  two  lin(.ti 
I  by  one  inch  in  breadth 
nd,  tnunce  tapering  to  a 
Utlvd,  reddish  and  greyish 
1  bt'lly,  buffy  white,  with 
black  ;  legs  and  daws, 
»boIe  length  of  bird  rather 
Laches.  {Yarrelta  Brit. 
Iji.  p.  3-»8.) 

(Span,  collar;  Lat.  coUare.) 

ftbe  harness  of  a  horse  or  other 

round  his  neck  and  rests 

For  hones   they   are 

I  of  canvas,   &c.   stuiTud  with 

,  or  straw,    and   covered   with 

r,  or  COLLY.  A  kind  of  dog 
1  by  the  Scottish  drovers.  See 
an'i. 

'  SHEEP.    A  name  for  sheep 
.  &ces  and  legs.    The  wool 
generally  very  harsh, 
.  with  it. 

)BERT  and  CILUILES. 
r&nners  of  the  county  of 
by  their  hkill,  enterprise, 
^  spirit,  not  only  securea  for 
I  tin*  pliiu<lits  of  aiter  generations 
\  but  did  honour  to  their  country 
cut  which  they  eflected 
I  breed  of  short-horns,  perhaps 
\XeA  of  all  our  mo<lem  breeds 
1  ii  not  in  my  power  to  ^ive  any 
lienrd  to  tUeir  private  history ; 
ioorts  is  all  in  which  my  readers 
ITie  following  account 
■  stock,  and  the  enormous 
produce<I,  will  afiltrd  a 
'their  success  as  breeders 
I  of  mine. 

,  of  Ketton,  near  Darling- 
aple  fortune.    The  prices 
>  flock  could  horiUy  iudeexl 
t  hate  iiriidui'etl  sui'h  it  result : 
I  sale  of  improved   shon-horns, 
the  following  were  some  of 


•  1000 

-  200 

-  363 

-  110 

-  IU5 
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Bull  rjitref  tind«r  ODO  year  old.        Gulneu, 
Young  Favourite         -  -     140 

Geerse  ...     lao 

Sir  Dimple      •  -  -      90 

Cecil  -  -  -  -     170 

Hdl^.  Age. 

Phffibe  3  -  lOS 

Young  Duchess  2  -  18,1 

Yoaug  Countess  3  .  206 

Lucy  2  -  132 

Charlotte  1  -  132 


Hclter  calTCH  under  oos  yaar  oM. 

Lucilla 
Cslista 
Wlii(e  Rose    - 

Altogether  it  appears  that  — 


OulDBU. 


17  cows  sold  for 
11  bulls    - 

7  bull  calve* 

7  hfifers 

5  heifer  calves    • 

47  lots  - 


X  a. 

-  980S  9 

-  8361  9 
•   687  15 

-  942  18 

-  321   6 


-  "U5  17 


Robert  CoUing's  stock  was  sold  at  Barmp- 
ton,  near  Darlington,  September  29.  1818, 
when  it  produced  for  — 


34  cows 
17  heifers 

6  bulls 

4  bull  calves 

61  bead  of  cattle 


One  2  year  old  cow  sold  foe 
One  4       —  — 

One  5      —  — 

One  1       —       bull  calf 
One  4      —       bull      ^ 


Calnesi.i 

-  4141 

-  1287 
.     1343 

-  713 

-  7484 

Guiaeu. 
331 
300 
370 
270 
621 


{_Youatt  on  CattU,  p.  231—233.) 

Charles  Colling,  after  his  retirement  from 
business,  resi<lea  at  Croft,  in  the  North 
Riijing  of  Yorkshire,  where  be  died  Juiiuury 
16.  1836,  aged  8o.  Robert  Colling  died  in 
bis  70th  year,  at  Bormpton,  near  Darlington, 
March  7.  1820. 

COLL1NSL4.  BICOLOR.  Two-coloured 
Collinsia.  A  new  and  hundsome  annual, 
which  blooms  in  May  and  Juue,  if  sown  in 
the  autumn  ;  and  in  August  and  September, 
if  sown  in  May. 

COLT.  (Sax.  cole.)  A  term  applied  to 
younjr  horses.     See  IIorses. 

COLT-E\^L.  In  farriery,  a  distemper 
to  which  young  horses  arc  subject,  consist- 
ing of  a  swelling  in  the  ahealli. 

COLTS-FOOT,  COMMON.   {Tumaago 

farfara.)     This  is  a  herb  of  peculiar  growth, 

found  very  common  on  a  chalky  ov  maiV^ 

i2 
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CONST^VBLE, 


1 


I 
I 

I 


I 


I 


I 


in  moist  sitTjations.  It  is  mostly  found 
in  ficlils  that  are  ovcr-ciMpped  or  exlimisterl, 
ami  ofti'U  severely  exercises  the  imtteiice 
of  the  former.  It  mny  be  eradicated  by 
ploughing  11])  the  soil,  carrying  the  plant 
away  when  root4.»d  out,  and  laying  the  fields 
il(  iwn  to  nfrass.  The  flowers  rise  in  spring  on 
stulk.'i  six  or  eight  inrhes  high,  round,  lurw, 
and  yellow,  like  the  dandelion  ;  their  stalks 
being  thick,  fleshy,  scaly,  and  red  coloured. 
Each  ;*talk  supports  one  tlower.  When  the 
flovfers  have  decayed,  then  the  leaves  appear 
on  erect  furrowed  footstalks,  broiul  and  cor- 
date, lobed  luid  toothed,  resembling  the  form 
(if  a  horse's  foot,  whence  the  name.  They 
lire  green  above,  and  white  and  ilowny  un- 
tlerneath.  The  leaves  are  used  mediciiudly, 
and  they  dry  well.  A  tioooeti(ui  of  the  leaves 
and  roots,  or  a  ?jxun  of  the  juice,  is  u.seful 
in  coughs,  whence  the  generic  name.  Tbe 
iuiciunt.s  inhaled  tlic  smukc  for  the  relief  of 
coughs. 

COLTS-FOOT,  THE  GARDEN. 
(Cacalia  iimveolens.)  This  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, bearing  white  flowers  in  August.  It 
prefers  a  strong  soil  and  open  situation. 
Fropagate  by  parting  the  roots.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  Ajnerica.  There  are  five  sort*  of 
hardy  Cacalia. 

COLUMBINE.  (Aquilefria  vulgaris.) 
A  perennial  growing  two  or  three  feet  high, 
blowing  a  blue,  red,  or  variegated  flower 
in  June  and  Jtdy.  It  is  found  wihl  in 
meadows,  pastures,  and  thickets.  It  is  the 
double  varieties  which  find  a  place  in  our 
gardens.  (Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  3"2.) 
Give  it  shade  and  a  stiff  soil.  Propagate 
by  separating  the  roots  in  autumn.  The 
seeds  arc  contained  in  a  hairy  capsule. 

COMFREY,  COMMON.  (Symph/htm 
officinale.)  This  wUd  plant  grows  oy  the 
sides  of  ditches  and  in  inoist  places  to  u 
height  of  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  a  deep 
green  colour,  p<)inte<I,  long,  and  rough  to 
the  touch.  The  stalk  is  green,  thick,  and 
upright,  and  winged  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  white, 
and  often  reildish,  in  colour.  The  root  is 
thick,  black  externally,  and  white  within. 
It  is  full  of  a  slimy  juice  when  cnuthed  or 
broken.  Therootis  thepart use<l uiediclrially. 
It  contains  much  mucilage,  and  may  be  used 
Its  a  demulcent,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 
For  those  who  think  otherwise,  conserve 
of  comfrey  is  the  best  way  of  preserving 
it  through  the  year.  The  tuberous- 
roottnl  comfrey  (S.  tuberosum)  is  a  herb 
of  much  humbler  stature  than  the  last- 
name<I  root ;  knobbed  and  branched ;  ex- 
ternally whitish ;  flowers  fewer,  drooping, 
yellowi'h-wliite,  tingeil  with  green.  (Smith  s 
Evg.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  The  prickly 
comfrcjr  (S.  fujterrimum)  is  a  Imrtly  pcr- 
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ennial  of  gigantic  growth,  intnxluca 
Caucasus  as  on  ornamental  plant,  ii 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackovy 
Curtis  s  Bot.  Mag.  No.  »29.)  The  al 
of  the  agriculturist  has  recently  b 
recte<l  to  the  cultivation  of  c<imfriTr  i 
food  for  cattle,  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Lc 
who  gpeidcB  highly  of  its  merit*.  (J 
Agr.  Lib.) 

COMlNS.  A  provincial  word  n| 
commonage. 

COMMON,  or  RIGHT  OF  COS 
savs  lilackstone  (vol.  ii.  p.  3'i.),  is  i 
which  a  man  hatii  in  the  land  of  aiM 
to  fc-ed  his  beasts,  to  catch  tish,  to  i 
to  cut  wood ;  uid  hence  common  il 
of  four  sorts:  1.  Common  of  pafi 
the  right  of  feeding  beasts;  2.  C 
of  fishery ;  3.  Common  of  ttirbarj 
digging  turf;  4.  Common  of  eatOTOM 
of  cutting  woo<l.  The  right  of  coq 
gcjierally  one  that  rests  almost  entire 
the  custom. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  TREEj 
Career. 

COMPOST.  (Fr. ;  Lat,  con^ 
That  sort  of  manure  which  is  fona«4 
union  or  mixture  of  one  or  more  d 
ingredients  with  dung,  or  olbtr 
matter.  An  excellent  Ciisay,  by  Mr, 
Dixon,  on  making  compost  heaps  fiiM 
and  other  substances,  written  on  ll 
dence  of  many  years'  experience,  WJ» 
ed  a  premium  of  10/.  in  July  1&39, 
Roy  111  Agr.  Soc.  of  England,  and  i»  J 
in  their  Quart.  Jnurn.  vol.  L  p.  1 
Farh-yabii  Maxcbe. 

CONDITION.  (Fr.  and  L»l 
manship,  a  term  supposed  to  ii 
being  m  a  state  of  strength  i 
mucb  above  the  purpose  ne  is 
that  he  displays  it  in  his  figure 
ance :    this,  according   to  Ti 
"  fine  in  coat.,  firm  in  flesh, 
and  fresh  upm  his  legs." 

CONIFEROUS  PLANTS  AXD 
Such  plants  an<l  trees  as  bear 
fir,  pine,  cedar,  &c. 

CONSERVATORY. 
structure  in  which  exotic 
are  grown  in  a  bt^d  or  fli 
distinguishcfl  from  an  o: 
a  glazed  roof,  while  that 
opai^ue,   and  from  a  green  home 
plants  Iiciug  set  in   the    fine   aoU 
of  in  pots  placed  on  shelve*.     IVt 
conservatory   in   the   world  at  th* 
time    (clo.sc  of   1841),    a   tlial  mm 
C'hatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  (et 
other  IropiciJ  plants,  which  co' 
a><re   of   ground,    and    is   nKt; 
(lirande's  Did.  of  Scirwe  a\ 
CONSTABLE.    XU*  is  ■  Sueij 


)NSTABLE. 

\i/;,  king,  and  itaple,  or  the 
ifUicking.  Accordin";  toCoke, 
TV  ereateJ  bv  the  1 3  fcd.  1 .  at  .2. 
njr  crcBtei]  by  act  ol  parliumeiit, 
more  auihority  than  what  they 
act  of  parlianieut  (4  Ittxt. 
days,  both  hi<^h  mid  iK-tty 
ited  by  the  gheriff  in 
om  there,  as  well  as 
By  the  eomnion  right  u 
to  be  dioeen  by  the  jury  in  the 
>e  is  present  and  retiues  to  be 
Iktewud  may  fine  him ;  ii'  be  15 
fear  )>e  sworn  before  a  justice  of 
Bu  if  be  refuses  to  be  so  mrom 
It  preMnt  him  at  the  next  court, 
riiaU  be  fined.  (1  Salkeld,  172.) 
S  W.  4.  c.  41.  two  or  more  jiis- 
^  ion   on  oath  that  dis- 

or  are  apprehendetl,  may 
t  numV)er  of  speeial  con- 
office  of  constable  may  be 
by  deputy  (Rex  v.  Cliirkey 
,),  and  it  can  only  l>e  imposed 
tuallv  resident  within  llie 
IJ.  &  K.  340.),  anil 
lep,  even  if  he  is  natural- 
Tcrftwrnii,  5  Burroughs, '27ii«7.). 
dtoeen  finds  a  deputy,  who 
in  alisconds,  tin-  principal 
discharged.  (Uiulrrhili  v. 
•,  46.) 
A  constable,  if  an  affray 
fScaeDce,  may  take  the  p8rlie.<i 
kI  keep  them  either  until  the 
is  orer,  or  be  may  take  them 
a  magistrate  ( Churchill  v. 
Selw.  N.  P.  911.)";  but  he  has 
lake  a  person  into  cujitotly  for 
iiilt,  luiless  committed  in  lii^ 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
T.  Henley,  2  E.<ipiniisse,  340.), 
if  a  by-stander  interrupt  him, 
in  taking  sueh  person  into 
Tf  V.  EtJicardt,  I  C.  &  P.  40.) 
e  a  porson  from  church  who 
tlie  c«>n;)^gation.  (  Willianuy, 
U.  &  R.  -217.)  He  cannot  cxe- 
t  out  ijf  hi*  particular  district, 
'.  Kern/,,  1  11.  Black.  IJ.)  If  a 
erer,  l<e  directed  to  him  merely 
be  can  then  execute  it  any 
^  tbc  juristliction  of  the  mugis- 
\f  it  be  directed  to  him  by  his 
he  rnn  nnlv  execute  it  in  the 
•nstuble.  {Hex  v. 
_  ht  ctm  he  execute 

•tardi    liir  propcrtv  liid  by  a 
T.  Slereiiton,  'iC.'«c  P.  464.) 
leously  charged  with 
itb  a  constable  when 
t.  (Pocmh  V.  Mm/re, 
cooBUfaleisin  duty  Umud 
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to  present  a  highway  witliin  his  district  for 
want  of  repair,  (/fcx  v.  Taunton,  3  M.  &  S. 
465.) 

By  the  24  G.  2.  e.  44.  s.  6.  no  action  shall 
be  brought  against  any  con,«table,  or  against 
any  jierson  assisting  him,  under  or  by  war- 
rant from  a  magistrate,  until  atler  a  demand 
shall  be  previously  made  of  a  sight  and  pe- 
j  rusal  of  such  warrant,  and  neglected  for  the 
sp.ice  of  six  days  after  such  demand.  And 
then,  if  after  the  sight  of  such  warrant  the 
couijilainaut  prtK-eeds  witliout  including  the 
magistrate  as  a  defendant^  then  "  the  jury 
shall  give  their  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
notwithstanding  any  defect  of  jurisdiction 
in  such  justice. 

CONSTIPATION.  See  Disbasw  of 
CATTI.E,  Sheep,  &c. 

CONSUilPTION.  See  Sheep,  Diseases 

OP. 

CONTRACTION  OF  THE  HOOF.  In 
farriery,  is  a  di-itortetl  state  of  tlu-  homy 
subsfant'c  of  the  hoof  in  cattle,  producing 
all  Ibe  niiscbiefs  of  unnatural  and  irregular 
pressure  on  the  sott  parts  contained  in  it,  and 
coiiscipientiy  a  degree  of  Ijiineness  whicb 
can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  cause. 
Contraction  of  the  hoof  rarely  hnpjKns, 
however,  except  to  those  animHls  whose 
hoofs,  for  the  couvenienoe  of  labour,  are 
shod. 

CONVERSION  OF  L.\ND.  Every 
one  who  intends  to  lay  down  bind  to  a  per- 
manent state  of  meailow  or  pa.sture,  should 
make  himself  well  accjuainted  with  the  best 
natural  grasses,  and  the  peculiar  soils  to 
which  they  ore  indigenous,  as  well  as  with 
the  state  of  the  land  in  regard  to  shelter, 
drought,  or  humidity,  a^  atlectiiig  their 
growth  and  durability  ;  and  having  become 
ma.ster  of  these  particulars,  he  should  tjicn 
select  the  seeds  accordingly,  either  by  pur- 
chase from  some  seedsman  whose  character 
may  be  prestuned  to  guard  the  buyer  from 
fniud,  or  from  his  own  growth.  The  Quart. 
Juurn.of  A/fr.  N.  S.  Nos.  18.  and  19.,  and 
the  Trans,  of  Ilifrh.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  198.,  and 
above  all  Sinclair's  Hart.  Oram.  Wob.,  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  for  the  result 
of  experiments  on  different  soils  with  va- 
rious coiiibinutions  of  grassen.  {Brit.  Iliub. 
vol.  i.  p.  503.  et  sen.) 

CONVOLVULUS  M^UOR  {Ijmmau 
purpurea),  is  n  beautiful  creeper,  climb- 
ing eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  blowing 
from  JiJy  to  September.  Its  purple  and 
white  flowers  are  very  himd.t(uiie,  opening 
only  in  the  shade  during  hot  weather.  Ex- 
cellent for  alc-tjvcs.  The  scarlet  convolvulus 
b  tender,  and  requires  care.  Raise  it  in 
pots.     See  UlNO-WKEB. 

CONVOLVULUS  MINOR.    {Convol- 

culun  tricolor.)     A  trailing  annual,  WiilWftOt 
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Sicily,  which  blows  iu  shaded  blae  anil  white 
flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auirust.  It 
loves  a  fresh  and  rather  moist  soil.  Sow 
the  seed  in  light  earth. 

COOMB,  or  COMB.  (Ft.  eombU ;  Lat. 
eumuliu,  a  heap.)  A  measure  of  com  usually 
consisting  of  four  Winchester  bushels  ;  but 
in  some  of  the  fen  districts  it  ttmsists  of 
four  busliels,  each  containing  eight  gallons 
and  a  quart. 

COOP,  or  COUP,  (led  kiippa;  Dut 
hu^pr.)  A  provincial  name  for  a  tumbrel 
or  cart,  enclosed  with  boards  to  carry  dung, 
sand,  grains,  &c.  It  is  also  a  pen  or  en- 
closure where  lambs,  &c,  are  shut  up  to 
be  fe<l  or  fattened ;  and  a  kind  of  cage  in 
which  poultry  are  enclosed  for  the  lome  pur- 
pose. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE.  (Supposed  from 
the  Fr.  Conner ;  or  Nor.  copper,  to  cut  ofl'.) 
I^w  woods  cut  at  stated  times  for  pulc.H, 
fuel,  &c.  A  place  overrun  with  brushwood. 
Its  wood  is  called  coppice-wood. 

COPPY.  A  provmcial  word  used  for 
coppice.  Hence,  to  coppy,  sigailiea  to  cut 
for  unrlerwood. 

COPYHOLDS,  originated  in  days  of 
feudalism,  by  grants  from  the  lords  of  ma- 
nora,  and  others,  to  their  vassals  or  tenimts, 
at  first  to  hold  at  will,  and  afterwards  by 
succession.  ConyhoM  property  must  be 
situate  within  the  manor,  and  have  Iws'n 
immemorial  ly  demi-wd  by  copy  ofcourt  roll. 
{Stulman,  3.)  By  the  2  W.  4.  c.  45.  s.  19. 
copyholders  holdmg  above  the  annual  value 
of  I'O/.  vote  for  counties.  By  the  3  &  4  AV.  4. 
0.  104.  and  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110.  copyholds  are 
made  assetsfor  payment  of  debts,  whether 
special  or  on  simple  contract.  Copyholds 
are  :  I .  Of  ancient  demesne.  2.  Customary 
fVeeholils.  3.  Of  inheritance.  4.  For  life 
or  lives.  By  tlie  4  &  5  \\.  &  M.  c.  24.  copy- 
holders of  10/.  per  annum  were  first  ad- 
milted  to  sen'e  on  juries  in  the  king's  courts. 
Although  copyhold  tenure,  says  IMr.  Cass- 
wall  (to  whose  excellent  work  on  Copyholds 
1  lun  indebted  for  this  article),  cannot  be 
created  at  the  present  day,  the  lord  of  Uie 
manor  may,  by  custom,  be  warrante<l  in 
granting  out  parceht  of  the  waste  to  hold  by 
copy  of  court  roll.  With  regard  to  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  manor,  adds 
Mr.  Casswall,  if  by  lock  of  draining,  &c.  the 
land  is  not  so  productive  as  it  ought  to  tie, 
the  steward  should,  in  Oissessing  his  fine,  act 
as  if  such  improvements  had  been  alreaily 
mode,  as  there  is  no  reiwon  why  a  lord 
should  be  damnified  by  bis  tenant's  negli- 
gence. A  copyholder yin-  life  cannot  claim 
custom  to  fell  timber,  but  a  copyholder  of 
inheritance  can ;  ><indfallB  belong  to  the 
lord.  The  steward  must  license,  and  the 
bailiff  mark,  before  the  tenant  cut*  timber. 
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Ileriota  vary  the  custom.  The  «d 
of  the  manor  must  reside  on  iU  A  I 
an  otl'ence  in  the  court  lect  is  impo 
tlie  steward ;  an  amercement  is  •  puill 
imiK>se<l  by  the  juror*  for  ofieneeil 
court,  but  within  the  manor.  £t<| 
may  have  a  court  baron,  but  not  t 
leet.  Fines  arc  divide<l  into  fine*  ^ 
and  fines  arbitrary.  By  tlie  4  h  j 
c.  35.  entitlc<l  on  act  for  the  cammali 
certain  manorial  righta  in  re«pect  <■ 
of  copyhold  and  customary  tenure  Aj 
and  tenant*  are  empowered  to  oa 
rents,  finca,  and  beriots,  and  to  enfh 
and  render  copyhold  land  freehold. 
tcall  on  Copyhnlth,  3d  edit.) 

COllAL-ROOr,  SPUULES8.  ( 
lorrhiza  innata.)  An  herb  found  in  I 
umbnigeuus  woods  in  Scotland,  b^ 
Root  perennial,  tleshy,  of  niuneroiMlHi 
spreading aliout  two  inches,  palebrowl 
yellowish.  When  beginning  to  dry,  it  ^ 
the  sweet  and  powerful  scent  irf  \ 
which  is  not  entirely  loat  after  it  bl 
kept  for  twenty  years.  Leave*  noae| 
sohtary,  a  stum  high;  cluster  of  &*■ 
ten  drooping,  pale  yellowish  flower*.  (J 
Eng-  FutriL,  vol.  iv.  p.  49.) 

CORALWORT,      or     LEAD? 
(Dentitria  bulbi/era.)     This  petennil 
p-ows  in  our  gardens  when  plantedt 
loves  moist  umbrageous  plaioes  in  il 
state.      The  root  is  whitish,  toolktl 
bnknched,  resembling  coral.     It  gn* 
iL-ct  high  ;   the  stalk  is  tender,  ua^ 
weak  ;  the  leaves  are  a  bright  green 
and  have  in  their  a.xilla,  dark  pwpll 
bulbs  by  which  the   plant    is   pronl 
The  flowers,  which  are  Itrge  un 
some,   but  inodorous,  stand   in  tfaii 
long  clusters  on  the  top  of  the  atal 
pur|>le  or  red  colour ;  •eldora  fcrtflk 
dried  root  is  the  part  used,  and  H*  i 
is  hotter  than  even  the  pellitory  «t 
A   piece  of    the   dried    root    held 
nioiilh   fills  it  instantly  with  wat«r,  al 
cure  for  toothach,  which  has  ot>taUMi4 
in   many   places  the  name   of 
(^Smith't  Kjig.  Flora,  vol.  ilL 

CORDGRASS.    {Sparlma 
tpartiae,  a  rope  made  of  bi 
of  perennial    maritime 
muddy  salt   marshes  on   tite 
which  this  is  the  only  notire  Ti 
are  very  easy  of  culture,  and 
divisions  and  seeds.     Root*, 
strong  fibres ;  whole  plant, 
rigid ;  stems,  ten  to  twentj  i 
vend  together;  leaves, 
a   dull   green  colour,  and 
Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  ]3j. ;    /teto*'* 

SjMrtitia  jtmcm.  —  Acoarding  ta 
pcninenta  of  Sinclair,  this  gnm  i*  til 
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)IAL  BALL. 


oCfoliagi^,  unit  inferior  in 

!ea  U^  auwt  other  kiu>]a  of 

cr,  yifldd  well  u  a  single 

from  a  rich  silicious  Handy 

flowering,  he\af(  33,350  lbs., 

"ntttritiTo  matter  1433  lbs. 

for  the  piiqx>sc  of  forming 

|r.SiarLur  tell:!  us,  the  results 

inasmuch  as  the  clear  iibre 

and  softneas  to  that 

ient  in  Icngiii.     The 

tint  H^Tfican  would  result 

ulfonling  flax  is,    that  it 

c<i  on  a  aoil  unfit  for  I  ho 

itmx  or  the  production  of  com. 

M-«nd  week  in  August,  and 

tfift  hr  the  middle  of  September. 

i.  IF;'i4.  p.  373.) 

L  BALL.    See  B.ux. 

UULKK,  for  a  boroc  or  a 

cmmway  aee<ls,  bruised  ;  ^  oz. 

bruited;    \  oz.  of   coriander 

drachms  of  ginger,  pow- 

for  )0  minutes  m  1|  pint 

milk -warm. 

OOI).    Small  pieces  of  wood 

for  Aid.     It  also  si<;nilies  top- 

ftc  cot  and  set  up  in  conls ;  to 

'  ■* iu  being  lormerly  mea- 

A  atotute  cord  of  wood 
feet  long,  four  feet  high, 

EAR-LEAVED.  (Core- 
)  A  hardy  perennial,  a 
.\meriea.  It  grows  tlinjo  or 
•nd  itf  yellow  llowers  bI'Mim 
The  Coreoptis  tlrlpHnifiUia  is 
of  N.  Amcricu,  growini;  nhout 
high,  with  yellow  (lowers. 
ftom  4u1t  to  ( Vinber.  Divide  the 
■1  pUnt  It  in  open  iiitutttions. 
AXDER.  (Coriarulrum  natipmn. 
HMC,  a  bug ;  the  fresh  leuvi-*,  when 
onitting an  odour  vcrv'similurtA  that 
wroin.)  Oiriiiiider  tlirives  best  in  a 
rich  but  tundy  luiim :  excessive 
lally  inimical  to  it  as  the 
»uppty.  It  must  have  on 
Aeltia^d  situatiun.  It  is 
bgr  Mcdi  which,  if  It  is  required 
DC  town  during  February,  in  a 
or  moderate  hotlwd,  in  either 
the  protection  of  a  frame, 
at  the  close  of  March. 
crnpa  may  be  imoceimion- 
^  mooth  in  an  oix-n  lied  or 
September,  in  which  month, 
',  if  required  for  winter's  supply, 
pa  mitft  W  !«wTi  nnder  a  frame,  a& 
1"  -  yfaould 

itttft'  l.inta  at 

viTv  ujit  to  run. 
■re  ccaenlly  ricrfomied  in 
M3 


CORNELIAN  CHERRY. 

drills  eight  inches  a|>art,  and  half  an  inch 
deep ;  llie  plants  to  remain  where  sown. 
Tlie  only  .cultivation  required  is  to  thin 
them  to  four  inches'  distance,  anil  to  have 
them  kept  clear  of  weeds  throughout  tlieir 
growth.     For  the  production  of  seed,  some 

ftlants  of  the  early  spring  sowings  must  be 
eft  UDgathered  from  at  about  eight  Inches 
apart  each  way ;  they  will  perfect  their  setid 
in  early  autumn,  being  in  flower  during 
June.   (C  It"'.  Johnton'i  Kitchen  Garden.) 

COHIARLV,  MYRTLE  LEAVED 
SUMACH.  (Coriaria  murti/olia.)  A  hardy 
jihrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  blow- 
ing its  whitish  flowers  in  April.  Propagated 
by  suckers  and  by  seed.  It  loves  a  mo- 
derately good  soil. 

CORN  BINDWEED.     See  Bikdwked. 

CORN  CAIjE.  a  provincial  name  for 
charlock.  

CORN-CROWFOOT.  (Jiammnbu  or- 
remit.)  A  weed  very  common  among  com. 
Root  fibrous.  It  has  an  upright  stalk  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  pole  shining  green,  and  cut 
into  long,  narrow,  acute  segments.  The 
icmon-coloureil  flowers  are  much  smaller 
and  paler  than  those  of  the  crowfoot  which 
is  found  in  piisturc-grounds,  and  the  secil- 
vessels  are  very  remarkable,  being  covered 
all  over  with  prickles.  It  is  very  acrid  and 
dangerou.s  to  cattle,  though  they  are  said  to 
eat  It  greedily.  M.  Brugnon,  who  has  given  a 
]iarticularaccountof  its  ijualitics,  relates,  that 
three  ounces  of  the  juice  killed  a  dog  in  four 
minutes.   (Smith'i  £tig.  Flor.  vol.  iiL  p.  53.) 

CORN-CUTTING  MACHINES.  Ma- 
chines for  cutting  com  by  horse  power,  of 
which  none  have  liitherto  been  proiluced 
whose  merits  have  insureil  their  adoption  by 
the  farmer.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  for  the  following  list 
of  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  fur 
improvements  in  machines  for  cutting  stand- 
ing com,  &e. 

May  4.  1795.  W.Naylor,  machine  for 
cutting  wheat. 

July  4.  1799.  Joseph  Boyce,  Maryle- 
bonc,  machine  for  cutting  wheat. 

May  20.  1800.  Robert  Mcars,  Frome, 
Somerset,  machine  for  cutting  standing  corn. 

June  15.  und  August  23.  1805.  T.  J. 
Plucknctt,  Deptford,  muchinea  for  mowing. 

November  1 3. 1 8  U .  D.  Gumming, Whits- 
field,  machine  for  reaping  com. 

September  21.  1814.  James  Dobhs,  Bir- 
mingham, machine  for  cutting  and  gathering 
grain. 

November  «.  1840.  J.Duncan,  Wrat- 
minster,  machinery  for^cutting  and  reaping 
trrowinir  filants. 

CORNELIAN     CHERRY.       (Cornta 

matcula.)     A  species  of  dog-wood,  y(UVd\  v» 
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CORNEL  TREE. 

so  glow  in  growth  that  it  requires  fifteen 
years  to  ittoia  ten  feet  in  height.  The  w<:k>i1 
IB  very  horil,  and,  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
nscfl  for  prvva  in  the  vineyards,  and  hooi»s 
for  casks.  The  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves,  sometimes  as  eurly  as  February. 
They  prow  on  umbelii,  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  flowers,  small  and  yellow,  llie  fruit 
i»  a  drupe  that  ripens  in  Aujrust :  it  is  alwut 
the  size  and  form  of  u  small  olive,  and  hangs 
tra]U|iarent,  like  so  many  cornelian  drops, 
from  the  branches.  Dr.  •Tames  savs  the 
fruit  is  cooling  and  astringent,  strengthening 
to  the  stoniufli,  and  goo<l  in  fevers,  espeeiaily 
if  attendeil  with  a  (liarrh(ra.  The  bark  is 
tonic,  and  may  l>c  used  to  invigorate  the 
habit  wejikened  by  disease.  {Phillipaa  Si/l. 
Flor.  viil.  i.  p.  185.) 

CORNEL  TREE.     See  Dogwood. 

CORNET.  In  farriery,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  instrument  used  in  vene- 
section, called  a  tieam. 

CORN  FL.\(;.  (Gladuilus  commimii.) 
A  iK'rennial  •rrowin'^  two  feet  high,  whirh 
blows  a  purplish  tlower  in  July.  It  is  a 
native  ofFraiiec,  and  likes  a  warm  situation 
and  light  rich  soil.  Cover  the  root  in 
winter.     Pn>pagate  by  oflsets. 

CORN  FLOWER.     See  BLUEBorTLB. 

CORN  GOOSP:.  a  name  for  tlie  moss 
Tush  (Junnif  tmmrroiuii).     See  Rdsii. 

CORN  LAWS.  The  regulation  of  the 
supply,  and  conseijuently,  the  value  of 
corn,  has  been  an  object  of  legislation  from 
a  very  remt>te  period ;  a  public  interference 
viu-ying,  however,  in  degree,  from  that  of 
protective  taxation,  to  that  which  was  in- 
tended to  lie  prohibitory.  Of  the  first 
kind  arv:  the  modem  English  corn  hiws ;  of 
the  last  are  the  iircsent  local- regiilations  of 
Paris,  by  which  orejul  is  sold  always  at  the 
same  price,  both  in  bountiful  seaitons  or  in 
those  of  scarcity.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  follow  these,  generally  ncccs- 
sarv,  interferoaoes  with  the  sale  of  corn, 
which  hare  occurred  from  the  days  of  the 
Athenians  (who  depeniled  upon  Thrace  for 
their  daily  bread),  or  from  the  populur 
broils  about  bread,  which  were  long  a 
source  of  disorder  to  Rome,  even  in  its 
splendour.  In  England,  there  are  trfti'cs  of 
•  corn  law  neju-lv  six  centuries  since.  Hy 
the  statute  Jutlieium  PiUorie,  51  Hen.  3. 
(1266),  it  is  directed  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  certain  towns  should  eiuiuire 
■of  I  he  price  of  corn.  By  the  34  Ed.  3.  e.  20. 
(i;t()0),  the  exportation  of  corn  was  pro- 
hibited :  liut,  in  1436,  by  the  15  II.  6.  c.  2., 
it  was  allowe<L  In  14.i(i,  however,  by  the 
S  Ed.  4.  c.  2.,  the  nwessity  (which  was  dc- 
claretl  in  the  preamble)  arose  of  preventing 
"  the  labourers  and  occupiers  of  lanil  from 
being  grievously  endamaged   by   bringing 


CORN  LAWal 

com  ont  of  other  lanils  wfai 
growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a 
then  declares  that  wheat  sh 
ported,  unless  wheat  be  sold 
import  for  6*.  %d.  per  qnart«e 
the  25  li.  8.  c.  2.,  it  was  cm 
exportation  of  com  should 
price  be  regulated  by  the 
council,  the  preamble  of  lh«' 
sibly  remarking,  that  "  dc 
good  and  cheap  and  plenty 
necessary  for  man's  susten* 
riscth,  and  chanccth  of  so 
occasions,  that  it  is  very  hav 
to  jmt  any  certain  prices  to  an 
In  1534  (1  P.  &M.  c.  5.),  oi 
allowed  to  be  exported  wbfl 
wheat  did  not  exceed  6*.  8^ 
Tliis  standard  was  increased  fi 
5  Eliz.  c.  5.  (1562)  ;  and,  in  \i 
c.  13.),  the  exportation  was  i 
regulated  from  average 
of  the  council. 

This  average  price  was,  i 
35  Eliz.  c.  7.,  raised  to  2a«. 
customs  duty  on  export  of 
jxised.      This  average  was  I 
(1  Jac.  c.25.)  to  •l&t.Sd.; 
(21  Joe.  c.28.),  to  32«.    la 
e.  4.),  a  scjde  of  export  duti< 
of  it.  M.  under  44«. ;   6«.  & 
44*.  \\Tien  under  40*.  il 
free.    These  standard 
by  the  15  C.  2.  c.7.in! 
(i  W.  &  M.  c.  12.),  a  bounty 
(he  ex|iort  of  com  3s. ; 
at   or   under  48*. 
various  subsotiuent  acl*' 
the   bounty '  upon   the   e: 
ceased,  as  will  be  seen 
table ;  — 


Sumt 

paid  in 

Bimnty 

iifl^^H 

of  Com  from  Great  B^^^ 

Vw. 

£ 

Year. 

J^^M 

IfflIT  .. 

14,719 

1714  .. 

7TJM  ^ 

IfiW  .. 

II.GU 

I7»  .. 

iai9  .. 

4n« 

I7S«  .. 

^Mki^l 

I7(«  .. 

1717  .. 

j^^^^H 

1701    .. 

_ 

17»  .. 

^^i^^^^l 

I7<«  .. 

43,IIM 

I7»  .. 

liSl^i 

17(0  .. 

«l,SIt 

I7M  .. 

40,M0 

I7IM  .. 

44,401 

ITS)  .. 

M,4n 

1705  .. 

4K.I04 

I7M  .. 

va.Ko 

1706  .. 

74.V77 

17ffl  .. 

114.04 

1707  .. 

Wl,997 

ir»4  .. 

171  .nno 

PflS  .. 

87,6ftl 

17»  .. 

ino.oai 

irw  .. 

M.IOI 

1786  .. 

60.«6TI 

1710  .. 

in.wt 

ITS?  .. 

l«t.*ll 

1711  .. 

44,401 

I7W  .. 

in.Tu 

1711  .. 

6»,«7» 

17»  .. 

t4S,7DS 

1711  .. 

e4.i09 

1740  ,. 

».HS 

1714  .. 

TT,lt7 

1741   ., 

IS.MO     1 

171.%  ., 

G0,(!«9 

I74S  ., 

M/S40 

17111  .. 

Sfi-OJ? 

174*  .. 

III.U*    ' 

1717  .. 

4S.»» 

1744  .. 

IIMM    , 

I7H  .. 

C0.4M 

I74»  .. 

III. ST* 

I7I»  .. 

SJM 

I74«  .. 

I04.IM 

ino  .. 

«.0M 

I74J  .. 

It7.0l|     1 

17SI   .. 

64,379 

IT4S  .. 

laa.aoi 

I7M  .. 

01 .104 

1749  .. 

mlM 

i7n  .. 

H,M( 

1790  .. 

tajm  < 

li,371 
7« 


18M  lo  1814  )  .,„ 
hTOthtycej.wli""- 

(Thornton  on  the  Com  Lawt,  p.  42.) 
tt  of  lite  imports  and  exports  of  all  descriptions  of  com,  from  1697  to 


I  both  ioclaUTc,  68  yean 
»  —  9    _        . 

I  —  18     — 

t  —  13     — 

-  10     —         " 

frwlntefohmgtf  «ith  Irt'.and  J 


Uaporti. 


qn. 

1,733,818 

3,151,020 

11,945,622 

18,577,612 

7,697,863 


Eiportl. 


qri. 

34,926,825 

1,468,092 

5,419,625 

1,832,515 

1,430,938 


Excew  of 
Impofti. 


qn. 

1,682,928 

6,526,197 

16,745,097 

6,266,925 


qri. 
33,203,007 


ESWM  of 

Exporu. 


(Abitract  of  Pari.  Paper,  No.  100.  Sen.  1820.) 


Il  (many  of  tJieni  temporary) 

in  1668  (11  &  12  W.  3. 

1  W.3.  c.  1.),  1700  (II  &  12 

1707  (5  Anne,  c.  29.),  1709 

I,  J741  (14  G.  3.  C.3.),  1737 

.  1738.  1759,  J  76.5  (5  G.  3. 

-1774  {13G.3.  c.  43.).     By 

B  wheat  sold  ot  48».  per  qr., 

ti"  imported  on  payment  of  a 

1780,   1783,    17S7   (27  G.  3. 

hi)  act   the   import  duty  on 

48«.,  was  to  be  24«.  3//. 

k.8.  c  30.).     Bv  this  act, 

adopted,  by  wfiich,  when 

e  54i.,  it  wag  to  pay  an  im- 

6</.     This  was  increased  to 

(37  G.  3.  c.  13.);  to  6«.  6d. 

S.  C.110.);  to  6*.  8</.  in  1803 

70.);  and  It.  dd.  in  1804 

t).    Other  acts  also  passed  to 

■a  trade  in  1793  (35  G.  3. 

G.3.  C.21.).     By  tliis  act, 

per  qr.)   were  first  allowed 

ition  uf  foreign  corn,  wliich 

!  for  about  fourteen  years. 

is  a  tabic  of  the  amounts  paid 

le  importation  of  com  mto 

in  this  period :  — 


£ 

JIMM 
4»,»77 


1804   . 
lanft  . 

1807   . 
ISIO  . 


£ 

4.791 

11,791 

IS 

138 


iho  Lulloc'tors  of  customs  at  the  diliureiit 
(lut-ports.  The  aggregate  avcriige  rf;{ulates 
the  duty  on  imiwrtation  accoWing  to  iJie 
following  scale  i  — 


If  imported  from  any  Foreign  Cutttitry. 

H^a/.  — Whenever  the  KTeragc  prlc*  of  wheal,  mnil* 
up  and  publulied  In  Uic  lnamu.T  required  by  Iaw,  tliiUl 
ter  Jt  J.   rf. 

:y  ih«U  be  for  every  quarter 


be  for  every  quarter 
Uwler  hit.,  the  dut; 


b\t.  aoU  under  £ 

bii. 

Kia. 

M>. 

M#. 

H>. 

ta>. 
eot. 

6I(. 
6X. 
Oi. 
641. 
(Of. 
GRi. 
C9I. 
7Ul. 
71». 

tu. 

7^.  and  tipwardi 


U>. 
hit. 

Wi. 
<Ml. 
GU. 

eu. 
fil>. 

£41. 
«S>. 
W4. 

CSf. 
7fli. 
Tl<. 
lit. 
Til. 


I  0 
0  l» 
U  IS 
0  17 
0  16 
0  IS 
0  14 
0  13 
0  13 
U  II 

II  10 
0  i> 
0  8 
0  7 
0  G 
0  i 
0  4 
0  3 
0  3 
0    t 


Bar//y.  — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  mada 
up  and  publithcd  In  the  manner  required  by  law,  fthall 


cry  ijiiartcr 

,  tnr  liuty  vhall  be  for  every  quarter 


Other  com  acts  in  1797-98 
|-'i-4-ft-14  (54  G.  3.  c.  26. 
n.  1815-17-21-22-24-25-26 
imperukl  roeaanre  act),  1827, 
i:  m.),  1842  (5  Vict.  c.  14.). 
(1842)  corn  law  act,  by 
are  appointc<l  in  287 
T'.tums  to  the  Board  of 
•lie  average  weekly 
.11  of  grain,  and  the 
l<i  ftfioc  for  the  i)revious 
'   •  (Certified  copy  to 


be  for  ever' 
Under  -git  , 

iKU.  auil  under  V7f. 

tit.  3Ul. 

30i.  3I<. 

31  >.  3K. 

32i.  Sl«. 

ia<.  S4<. 

S4«.  V-. 

lit.  3G>. 

Xt.  37t. 

tjt.  and  upwards 


t>  11 

0  10 

0    0 


Oolt — Whenever  the  averaite  prire  «f  oitt,  made  up  and 

puulltlicd  in  Ibo  umnnir  requlied  by  law,  •hall  jw  for 

evi-ry  quarter  ^'  *•   rf. 

Under  I'JK.  the  duty  flinll  bo  (or  every  quarter     0    8    0 

I9<.  and  under  AU.     •  -  •  -    0    7    U 

•Jdt.         ..  23j.     -  -  *  -     0    )i    o 

3I>.  34«.     -  •  -  .060 

i4».  ..  aJti 0    4    0 

Jfii.  ..  net.    •  -  -  -030 

au.       ..       Vs.  -        -        -        -  0  »  « 

37i.  and  upward!        -  -  -  .010 

Jtue,  Peat,  and  Btnnt Whenever  the  averape  prlctt  of 

rye,  ur  of  (M'ai.  or  of  lM*an«,  madf  up  and  ftubVwbeiV  \i\ 
the  nuujucr  mjulrcd  \ty  kw.'fctiAll  bv  lut  every  i^uaiUiv 


CORN  LAWS. 


Undor  30s.,  the  dutj  ihall  be  for  every  quarter 
30s.  and  under  33s.    .... 


£  s.  d. 
0  116 
«  10 
0    9 

8 

7 

6 

» 

4 

3 

t 

I 

1 


:t3>.  ..  34s.  - 

34s.  ..  36f.  • 

351.  ..  aSr.  . 

3fi«.  87«.  . 

37i.  ..  3II>.  . 

:»s.  ..  39m.  • 

3!u.  ..  40s.  - 

4ili.  4I<.  • 

41/.  4><.  . 
4'is.  and  upwards 

trhenl  Keal  and  Flair.—  Foi'  erery  barrel,  being  196  lb. , 
a  duty  equal  In  amount  to  tlie  duty  payable  on  M)  gal- 
Ions  of  wheat. 

Oatmeal.  —  For  every  quantity  of  IRl^lb.,  a  duty  equal 
in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  oati. 

Maize  or  indt'oH  Com,  SucJnakeat,  Bear  or  Bigg.  —  For 
every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  a  quarter  Qi  tiarley. 

See  Wheat. 

An  AccomU  showing  the  total  Quantities  of 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  imported  from 
Foreign  Countries  and  from  British  Co- 
lonies. 


An  Account  of  the  Aaerage  Price 
in  Chreat  Britain  in  Ae  j/ear  I84< 
with  the  total  nmnber  of  Qi 
Foreign  and  Colonisd  Wneai  a 
Flour  imported  m  the  tame  ye 
guishing  Foreign  from  Colonia 
QuanHties  entered  for  Home 
ton:  also  the  Average  Prices 
at  Danizic,  Odessa,  and  Bottei 
the  same  year,  as  far  as  they  can 
tained. 

Average  price  of  wheat  at  Rotterdam 
at  Odeua     . 
at  Dantsle    . 
Total  numberof  quarter*  of  wheat  andwbe 

flour  Imported  and  entered  for  booM  oa 

sumption        .  .  .  •     V 

Total  number  oC  quarters  of  colon  lal  wM 

and  wheat  flour  Imported     . 
Total  number  of  quarters  of  fDr«ign  wh« 

and  wheat  floor  imported     . 
Total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  and  wb« 

flour  Imported  ... 

Average  price  of  wheat  la  Great  BrUafai 
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71 
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atattm,. 
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KT.4IPT 
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im.v.i 

).n«a,io'i 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  T 
Wheat  Flour,  in  Quarters,  e» 
Home  Consumption  in  Great  1 
each  Year,  from  1760  to  1840;  a 
the  Annual  Average  of  each  o 
Period  of  Ten  Years. 
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I7«l   . 
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.  44    5 

I7«l  ..  41     1 
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U    A 
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.  3«    3 
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.  M    9 
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M    X 
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.  34    1 

17»  ..  41    t 
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34    S 
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.   41    5 
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.   *H    0 
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ne  average  Priee$  at  puhUahed  by  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Com  Returtui. 
Winchairr 
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.  66   4 

(T^njtoii  on  the  Com  Law ;  Pari.  Papers; 

Stattites  at  large.) 

CORN  MAKY(iOLD.  (Chryanthemwn 
tegetum.)  lu  Scutlnnd,  this  is  called  yellow 
gotpans,  rniilU,  gooU  ;  in  Kent,  yellow  Intttle ; 
in  NorKilk,  btuUmul;  midluml  counties, 
golds,  gouMs,  or  gowls  ;  north  of  Enghvnd, 
gowlans,  goltteits,  gvles.  Linrutus  says  tUere 
18  a  law  in  Denmark  which  obliges  the 
farmers  to  extirp.itc  thia  wce(L  He  re- 
commends the  Innd  to  be  manured  in 
autumn,  summer-fallowed,  and  hiirroweil  in 
aliout  five  days  after  sowin".  Martyn  says 
il  can  only  be  enwlicftted  ny  himd  before 
the  seeds  ripen.  It  is  abundant  in  corn  and 
tuniip  fields,  with  its  blue-j;reen  leaves,  and 
bruau,  brilliant,  yellow  flowers.  The  stalks 
ore  round,  stiff,  and  branched,  growing  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  stand  irregularly, 
and  they  ore  deeply  indented  at  the  sides, 
Vicsides  being  long  and  very  brood,  smallest 
at  their  base,  and  growing  broader  as  they 
advance  to  the  end.  The  root  is  tapering 
and  fibrous.  {Smith's  Engl.  Fior.  vol.  iix. 
p.  430  ) 

CORX-Mn.L.    See  Miu- 
COBN-MINT.  {Mcnlliaarvaui*:)  Tka 
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CORN-JIOXn. 

weed  fhiefly  previiiU  where  llic;  land  is 
inoint.  Its  perenniid  mnts  creep  exten- 
sively, and  lire  said  tu  Ije  dilBeutt  tu  extir- 
pate. The  herb  is  hoiiry,  and  haa  the  uii- 
pleusnnt  odmir  of  deeaycd  cheese ;  whieh, 
111  eonjunetion  with  it*  j)eeuliurly  i*liort  bell- 
shii|ied  ealyx,covere<l  with  hiirizontal  hairs, 
rttttdily  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  mints. 
It  is  not  a  very  eoinmon  or  {renerid  tillage 
weed,  except  on  marshy  nr  fenny  land  which 
ha.'f  been  over-eropiied.  The  routs  bind  the 
soil  iiiueh  in  whieu  they  grow,  (tbstruetiag 
the  pulverisation.  It  is  said  to  be  overcome 
and  got  rid  of  by  correeting  the  effect  of 
such  soils  as  encourage  its  gi-owtli,  by 
draining,  paring  and  burning,  and  adiruting 
the  horse-hoe  husbandry.  (Sinclair's  Weedt, 
p.  41.) 

CORN  MOTH.  (Tinea givnelh.)  Among 
tlie  insects  luost  injurious  iu  (heir  attuclu 
on  grain  when  laid  up  in  uuigaiines,  is  the 
larva  of  this  small  umth  (tJie  uuittled  vs'ool- 
len  moth  of  Haworth),  the  caCeritilhir  of 
which  is  uIsi)  called  the  white  com  trorm. 
The  perfect  moth  measures,  from  the  head 
to  tlie  tips  of  the  wings,  si-x  or  seven  lines. 
The  insect  ajipears  as  a  moth  in  May,  June, 
ami  July.  It  frequents  granaries  imd  other 
buildings  where  grain  is  stored,  sits  at  rest 
in  the  day  tiriie,  and  only  flies  about  at  night. 
It  is  in  the  summer  months,  from  Slay 
U>  August,  and  sometimes  in  Septcmlxir, 
that  the  larvic  devour  the  different  sorts  of 
grain ;  and  they  attack  rye,  oats,  and  barley, 
with  the  simie  zest  lis  wheat.  From  Sep- 
temVier  to  May  the  larva  is  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  corn-heaps;  it  has  retired  into 
the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  floor  and 
WiJls,  and  moreover  has  coneeale<l  itself  in 
its  cocoon.  It  does  not  reappear  till  April 
or  May,  and  then  in  a  very  different  form  ; 
namely,  as  a  moth,  which  flutters  about  the 
heaps  of  store-corn,  and  deposits  u{K>n  thera 
the  invisible  germ  of  I'utiire  destruction. 
After  a  few  daya  have  cla[>scd,  sinnll  whitish 
worm  maggots,  or  more  properly  speaking 
larva:,  proceed  from  the  eggs,  and  imme- 
diately penetrate  into  the  grain,  carefully 
closing  up  the  o|)ening  with  their  white 
roundish  excrement,  wliieh  they  glue  to- 
ether  by  a  fine  web. 

From  these  considerations,  tlie  means 
rliich  tJie  agriculturist  nmst  employ  to  se- 
cure his  gram  from  so  dangenius  an  enemy, 
are  clearly  dedueible.  First  of  all,  the  lofts, 
Ijefore  the  corn  is  place<l  in  them,  must  be 
carefully  examinLHl,  and  the  cocfMms,  if  any 
are  discovered,  got  rid  of.  Sprinkling  the 
floor  with  a  mixture  of  strong  white  wine 
vinegar  and  sjill,  before  laying  up  the  com, 
is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  Sweeping 
the  lli>ijr  and  walls  thoroughly  .should  not  be 
ni-jikiUti ;  and  the  dust  should  be  removed 

a4n 
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immediately,  in  order  tiiat  the  lim 
not  find  their  way  back  into  the  itirqi 
Common  sidt  will  also  purity  the  jj 
grain.  One  of  the  surest  reinedia  t 
to  be  a  free  ventilation,  by  means  of 
tilicial  degree  of  cold,  as  the  larrc  4 
live  in  a  temi>eratupe  of  10'  to  ] 
Ueaiimur.  Bats  and  spiders  are  lli| 
cipal  natural  enemies  ol  the  com  nic) 
the  grey  and  yellow  wagtail*  ind 
Bmali  birds  idso  fetnl  on  them.  (TM 
huierlti,  ,St.  by  J.  and  Jkl.  Loudon.)  \ 

CORN'  POPPY.  (Paparrr  rkaai 
differently  calle<l  red-poppy,  corn-rM 
rose,  head-wark,  red-weed,  re<l-mlil| 
A  troublesome  weed  in  com  fii-lilfc  ^ 
lloweriug  from  June  to  Jul).  B^ 
varieties  of  this  sr>e<-ies,  with  taaii 
flowers,  variegated  witli  rote-culv 
white,  are  easily  cultivated  fbr  on 
but  liable  to  degenerate  in  lun 
(Smith't  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  11.;  j 
WeeiLi,  p.  46.) 

CORN  RENT.    See  Rnrr. 

COKN-ROSK  and  COP 
vincial  names  for  the  coni-|Kip|>T. 

CORN-SALAD,  or  LAWS] 
TUCE.  (Fe<lia  oUturia,  Smith  :  T 
locunta,  Lin.)  A  well-known  anoa 
in  corn-fields  and  light  cultivated 
which  probably  took  its  common 
name  frtuu  the  circumstance  of  dM 
ajipcoring  in  flower  about  the  til 
lambs  arc  droppe<l.  There  is  t 
S])tH'ies  (F.  deniata),  oval  /rwt 
lalud.  Tlie  common  variety  is  cultW 
winter  and  sjiring  salads;,  and  forll 
pose  has  been  long  known,  'llw  I 
formerly  brought  to  table  was  ■  f 
ring  set  in  a  com  salad.  Tlie  pi 
flourish  in  any  soil  that  is  not  |m 
heavy.  It  is  propagatol  b\  «v<j 
in  February  and  the  two  :  1 

an<l  once  a  month  during  i  ' 

it  is  not  so  palatable  during  tiiitj 
Lastly,  during  August  and  earlr 
tember,  the  plants  from  which  will  b 
u.se  in  early  .spring,  or  during  the  t< 
mild.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  d 
inches  apart,  or  broadcast,  and  fl 
Keep  them  free  from  weeds  liT  I 
hoeings,  jirevioiuly  thinne<l  to  loM 
asunder.  Thcv  should  alw«T»  K 
quite  young.  In  summer,  the  wh«l 
may  lie  cut,  as  it  simiii  ailvnttca  I 
at  this  season ;  but  in  .spring  ukI 
the  outer  leaves  only  should 
For  the  pnvduclion  of  se**! 
siiring-raised  plants  must  lie  IbI 
They  flower  in  June,  anil  jn- 
during  tlie  two  following 
Juhuon't  Kite/i.  (/art!.;  . 
vol.  i.  p.  44. ;  Simlatr's 


WE.     A  provincial  name  for 

■ne. 

The  vbori  straw 
lint;  in  the  field  after  reap- 
min  crop. 

3LE  RAKE.     A  soH  of 

)-nik(',  which   is  advantageously 

fin  Mime  districts. 

l'EE\TL.    ((.'aUifidra  grunaria, 

K^mi/iii  ^ruTtfirui,  Lino.)     Thiii 

Stronely  iDJurioiu  insect  to  corn. 

\  bertlc  in  of  small  size,  linear 

I «  narrow   rostrum,    and   the 

__  mariced  by  imprewed 

be  female,  like  tfie  com 

^gs  upon  corn  in  gra- 

"^  young  larva   immediately 

•  the  grain,  of  wliich  it  cuts  the 

a    tometimea    exceedingly 

I  dettriictivc  in  old  granaries. 

rative   oguinst  its  mviiges 

>'viitilation    and    a    coniitant 

i!if   imiin.      {Loudon't  Irueclx 

) 

SES'   FEET.     ThLt 

ucvd  by  some  hard  substance 

wle  at  the  quarters,  as  trom 

heels  become  buriiKi  in 

lu  substance  which  lies 

4e  foin  and  the  absolute 

intlaiiied  by  the  jirts- 

intUmination    produces    a 

the  spot,  similar,  if  I  may  so 

la  knot  in  a  piece  of  soft  timber. 

evil   as   well  n.«  you  can,  by 

hoof  constantly   pare<l   away 

com  and  the  j»rouiul,  but  do 

1b  your  vain  endeavours  to  cut 

wl  the  hot-irons,  &c. ;  let  a  bit  of 

io1\It  put  in,  merely  to  keep  out 

"^       the  spot  moist ;  aiul  when 

ires,  turn  the  horse  out  without 

soft  marshy  place,  where 

1)6  in  a  constant  mnist  state 

itiu  at  least :  by  thnt  time  the 

itcigcther  rcncwccl,  the  diseased 

n  out,  and  if  there  is  no 

will  lie    iii>   new   corns. 

also,   Lih.  Uu.  Know. 

p.  805.) 

'R.  CLat.  enrtmator.)    An  office 

ia  .Saxon  liuies.     Tlie  most  im- 

not  the  jolc  lunctiun  which  he 

M,  is  UuU  of  holdin;;  inquests  on 

of  «ucli  pcrsrtnf  iis  cither  ilie  or 

i'llent  death  (4  Ed.  I. 

■se   he  is  empowered 

It  of  the  iioijihlmur- 

Thc    coroner    was 

■    and 

■  r  is 

■    w  .i>  jMniKTlv,  I'i'MU'ti    \ty 

■f  the  county.     ITicrc  are 


corrAGEs. 

fi«f|uently  several  coroners  in  the  tame 
county,  who  exercise  their  functions  over 
djflerent  districts.    (JervU  on  Coroners.) 

COHONET-liOXE.  The  second  of  the 
con»olidotodj>IiiUan>,'es  of  the  horse's  foot. 

a)U<)i\lLLA.  VAUIEGATED.  (Co- 
rouiUa  varia.)  A  hardy  fierennial,  blowing 
purple  and  white  flowers  from  June  to  Au- 
gust. Loves  a.  dry  soil  and  open  situa- 
tion. Pro[Migate  by  parting  its  roots.  Na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CORYMUIFEKOUS  PLANTS  or 
SHRU  US.  Such  as  bear  flowers  in  corymbs. 
See  BoTAKT. 

COSH.  A  provincial  word  sometimes 
used  for  jiod.  It  also  signifies  the  husks  or 
chaff  of  wheat  and  oats. 

COSSART,  or  COSSET.  (It  ausicdo, 
from  cwui,  the  house.)  A  lamb  left  by  the 
death  of  its  dam  before  it  U  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  itself;  or  a  Inmb  taken  from  an 
ewe  tiiot  brings  more  than  one.  The  tenn 
is  also  applied  to  a  colt,  calf,  &c.  and  some- 
times written  cot-lamb. 

COST rV'EN  ESS.  In  farriery,  a  com- 
plaint to  which  horses  ore  often  subject, 
occasioned  sometimes  by  violent  or  hard 
exercise,  especially  in  hot  weather ;  and  at 
other  time.s  by  stiuuling  long  at  hard  meat, 
without  grass  or  other  cleansing  diet,  and 
with  very  little  ejtercise. 

COTS.  A  jirovincial  name  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  hinibs  thnt  are  brought 
up  bv  hand.     See  Cadk  Lamh. 

COrrAGE  ALLOTiMENTS.    SeeAi- 

LOT.MENT. 

COTTAGER.  (From  Sax.  cot:  Goth. 
ieit;  and  Welsh,  net,  a  little  house.)  A 
farming  or  other  kind  of  labourer  who  in- 
habits a  cottage. 

COTTAGES.  These  for  labourers  are 
commonly  constructed  merely  with  a  re- 
gard to  economy ;  the  comfort  and  health 
of  their  future  tenants  being  too  often  dis- 
regarded. Such  cottages  should  never 
consist  of  less  than  two  bed  rooms,  and  a 
kitchen,  and  outhouse.  Tlicy  will  ho  found 
to  be  considerably  more  hcnltliy  with 
wooden  floors,  raised  alxive  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  'lliey  should  be  well 
ftimished  with  windows,  and  the  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  of  n  fair  height,  eight  or  nine 
feet  will  not  be  too  much  to  allow  ;  they 
.•ihould  have  as  good  gardens  as  possible. 
The  jilans  for  dieir  formation,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  conuK)se<l,  must 
vary  with  the  loi-olity.  Mr.  Gillespie  has 
given  one  for  a  cottage  with  a  roof  without 
wood,  which  he  aaserts  could  be  built  in 
Scotlan.1  for  30/.  (Com.  Board  of  Agr. 
vol.iv.  p.  469.)  Tliere  is  also  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Smith,  on  cottages  for  the  labouring 
classes  which  'may  he  coiuullctl  wttli  wV- 
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COTTER. 

•vantage  (Traiu.  High.  Soc.  voL  iv.  p.  205.), 
aiul  on  L-ottogc  windows  {Qtutrt.  JouniL  of 
Arr.  p.  UGOi  •"id  iJ*o  ou  cottage  pre- 
miums, and  on  tlie  cottages  built  on  tbc 
cdtute  of  Lord  RoBeberry.  {Tram.  Iligh. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  527.) 

By  the  oreclion  of  amaU,  comfortable 
cottages  on  the  poor  wiistc  hiuds  of  our 
island,  ami  the  lulotment  to  enub  uf  a  few 
acres  of  land,  a  lield  is  opened  for  the  rapid 
recovery  by  the  spade  of  barren  lands,  and 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  landowner's 
capilul,  too  little  understood.  Uy  merely 
deepening  uiid  mixing  the  soil,  the  cottuwer 
can  brinff  into  cultivation  lands,  which  seem 
to  defy  idl  the  powers  of  even  the  subsoil 
jiloiii'd.  This  is  u  noble,  a  national  theme, 
ou  which  tot)  much  can  hardly  be  written.  I 
iuijilorc  tie  owners  uf  the  waste  to  consider, 
to  cidi'ulatc,  imd  to  make  the  experiment. 
Let  thcni  read  the  rc[>i>rt  by  Provost 
Uaillic,  "  Of  the  Svstem  of  Improvement 
followed  ou  the  Muirs  of  Drumforskie,  now 
called  Charleston,  in  the  County  of  Kin- 
cjirdine,  by  the  settlement  of  Crofters  on 
improving  Leases,  with  Allotments  of  a  few 
Acres  of. waste  Land  to  each."  {Trttni.  of 
High.  Sm:  vol.  V.  p.  97.)  The  result  is,  that 
"  at  the  ex|)iry  of  the  leases,  the  whole  will 
produce  ou  357  acres,  an  actual,  permanent, 
and  sure  re  venue  of  750/.  per  annum."  (Iltul. 
1 16.)  And  let  me  also  refer  the  limilowner 
to  a  jiajicr,  "  On  tlie  Settlement  of  Croftersi," 
by  Sir.  Thompson,  and  on  the  smnc  noble 
effort  by  Colonel  Frostr  (Ibid.  p.  379. 
and  387.)  ;  and  to  the  Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr. 
(vol.  v.  p.531.),  ou  the  cotters  who  cultivate 
even  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
most  naturally  barren  steppes  of  China.  And 
if  they  set  alxmt  the  eood  work  in  earnest, 
then  let  them  read  the  excellent  essay  of 
Mr.  Bliu'ker,  "  On  the  Improvement  to  be 
made  in  the  Cultivation  of  small  Farms." 
But  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  made  with- 
out eiinsideration.  Witb  care  it  works  ad- 
mirably, diffusing  comfort  and  gladness ;  but 
without  some  attention  to  the  means  and 
instruction  of  the  small  formers,  instead  of 
producing  a  race  of  bold  aiul  happy  culti- 
vators, adding  out  of  the  mere  waste  to  the 
riches  of  tbeu-  couutry,  it  would  only  be 
the  means  of  uolouuing  the  land  with 
pauiiers. 

COTfER  and  COTTERAL.  Pro- 
vincial  words  used  to  signify  a  sort  of  iron 
kcT  to  a  bolt. 

COTTON,  CHARLES,  though  weU 
known  as  the  editor  of  WidtmCt  Angler, 
and  as  a  poet,  is  only  one  of  tlie  Scriplorci 
tainoret  of  horticidture.  lie  was  boni  at 
BcresforiU  in  IlertloriLihirc,  the  seat  of  his 
father,  on  the  'iHth  of  April,  1G30.  He 
commenced  publishing  in  1663,  and  twelve 
350 


COUGtt 

Tears  afterwards  appeared  I 
his  requiring  notice  hero,  ^ 
Manual,    beitig  Inittmetiimii 
PlaiUing,  ami  Cultie 
Trees,   12mo.   1675. 
1687.     (  Walton  t  Camp 
by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  edit-  5.) 

COTTON -GKXSS.  (£« 
cotone ;  Fr.  coton.)  A  j 
of  grosses,  comprising 
have  no  ]Mirticular  mi 
commendation  for  the 
culturist ;  their  prodnrtfre 
jxiwers  being  very  inferior, 
us  the  result  of  his  ex] 
sorts,  the  common  long' 
(E.  angvjitifolium'),  and  tha 
sheathed  cottou-grass  (£, 
produce  of  the  first  per  acre^ 
ilowering,  from  a  b<w  soil, 
pm[>ortinn  of  nutriment  ai 
The  produce  of  the  second, 
was  6806  lbs.;  nutritive  i 
The  chief  pro])erty  that  wi 
to  this  grass,  if  its  product!' 
greater,  is  its  early  growtli 
being  one  of  the  earliest 
grasses ;  flowering  in  Apt 
cattle  irrop  the  folutge  in  tL« 
finer  natural  grasses  affonl 
(Sinclair  t  Hort.  Gram.  Wok 
Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  65.) 

COTTON  THISTLE. 

COTYLEDON.     The 

BOTAXT. 

COUCH,  or  CREEP! 
GU  ASS.  (  Triticum  repent^, 
the  French  coucher,  to  Lie  doi 
called  dog-grass  and  knot-gi 
late  years,  where  botanical 
forde<l  us  better  infurmattOI 
rally  supposed  that  all 
the  roots  of  one  species 
persons  observed  that 
on  wet  soils,  were  Uack 
and  they  hud  livally  obtoinl 
black  twitch.  This,  on  soils 
is  much  worse  than  the  oth< 
wiry  and  small,  and  not  so 
from  the  soil ;  it  is  also  morl 
borrowing  breaks  short.  TU 
rrpetu.  There  are  two  Otht 
Imve  strong  creeping  roots, 
enlly  called  couch  :  these  ai 
roi>te<l  soft  grass  (Holem 
smooth-stalked  meadow  gi 
(emit).  There  is  but  one 
ing  couch,  and  that  is  by 
soil  and  pulverising  it. 
p.  27.) 

COUGH.  (Goth,  hu-jr, 
Buflbcation ;  Dutch,  kucA.) 
convnlsivc  motion  of  lite 
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COL'Cn  m  SHEEP. 

^ MO  Uirow  up  some  ofTcnding 

jkrftsD  th*  tit  tubes.  Thin  is  best 
Mil,  Is  nild  eates,  by  cold  bran  mashes 
k  idMd.  Bat  coughs  srisc  iVoin  ao 
fyiftniitnnSMs  that  it  k  impossible  to 

1  reraedj. 
Dl  .HP.      See  Diseases 

ITER  OF   A    PLOUGH.      Sec 

[, 

WIRTCR.  In  horsemonship,  the  brea-st 
*  tBt.  or  liiat  part  ol°  hLi  forc-hond 
lAfc  bttwwii  toe  shoulders  and  under 

'!\TES,  are  levied  under  the 

By    tliia   act  justices    in 

Ml  Maiuoi  are  to  make  one  (fenerul 

P*  iawmffll,  "  to  be  assesAcu  ufxin 

■rith,  or  place,"  which  is  "  to 

parish   oflioers  out  of  the 

ri  mil  III  tbc   high   constable   of  the 

fll  or  division."  The  high  constable 
W  OTCT  the  money  to  the  county 
WW.  •Iiu  is  an  officer  appointed  by 
!  ti.  il.  c.  ^9.  s.  6.,  and  may  be  removed 
l^mter  seasions  at  pleasure.  An 
i'MBM  a  county  rate  is  given  to  the 
imtm  hy  the  6fi  G.  3.  c.  51.  s.  14. 
Into,  by  the  4  &  d  W.  4.  c.  48.  must 
''liaoMD  court.  ITiey  are  chietly 
kloiac  paTTOcnt  of  the  coroners 
\imatj  Iwiiiges,  shire  halls,  luniitic 
'■mainal  {irosecutions,  and  other 

A  term  apjJied  to  ewes  and 

-  Cmple  is  also  a  chain  or  tie  that 
■JB  together. 

WPU.NGS,  orCUPLINGS.  Thongs 
"Muted  leather,  or  other  material, 
*•«  Ml  to  connect  the  hamlle  or 
(ni  (wiple  of  a  flail.  See  F1.AIL. 
(Ir.  eourae;    Lat.  curtut.} 

niE  CREAM  COLOUR- 

At.»v>niii    IiabMnui,    Selby.)       A 

Vfliirct  wry  rarely  met  with  in  this 

~  "  .1  ixilour  of  the  plumage 

.   tinged  with    redili?h 

•  :md  neck,  brcJiat, 

•Iv,    biiffy  white. 

.'thol'lliebinlten 

lie  is  known  of  its 

J-.  (YarrelTs  Brit. 

tii  p,;i7«>.) 

Sfnjy,  Ftt.VNCIS,  wa»  a  native 

-hire.     He  tofik  his  <legree  of 

f.  CM.  Cam.  in  175-2,  and  en- 

tmtie:  "  'I  prematurely  in 

at  '  .(.'iiig  presented  to 

|iii»  iie.    He  deserves 

f:  the   author  of  an 

■  «■>...;...    li  Kr/ifjNo.  XV.  April 

I  «aiiUeJ  **  Strictures  on  the  absurd 


COW-HERD. 

Kovelties  introduced  in  Gardening,  and  a 
humorous  Description  of  Squire  Mushroom's 
Villa." 

C0VT;R,  or  COVERT.  (Ft.  couvrir.) 
A  term   applied  to  a  place   sheltered,   not 

rn  or  cx|x>sed.  In  sport-'sman's  phrase, 
cover  is  the  chosen  resort  of  tlie  ibx  for 
kennelling ;  an<i  such  as  lie  high  and  dry  are 
seldom  without  one  or  more,  tiarticulorly  if 
the  underwood  bo  tliick  and  plenty.  Arti- 
ficial covers  are  otien  formed  of  broom  and 
gorse,  intermixed.  (Blaiue'a  Rural  Sporti, 
p.4J-2.) 

COVEY.  (Er.  eouvie,  from  the  Lat. 
r«4o.)  Provincially  api>lied  to  a  cover  of 
furze,  &c.  for  game.  It  is  also  applied  to  au 
old  bird  with  lier  young  ones,  but  is  gene- 
nJly  used  to  designate  a  number  of  part- 
ridges or  other  game. 

COW.  (Sax.  eu;  Dutch  ioe;  Pers.^ow.) 
See  Cattle. 

COW-BANE,  WATER,  or  AVATER 
HEMLOCK.  (Cicuta  virom.)  A  perennial, 
fetid,  poisonotui  aquatic  herb,  fouml  in 
ditches,  and  about  the  margins  of  rivers,  not 
very  common.  Root  tuberous,  hollow. 
Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  hollow,  leafy, 
bninihed,  furrowed.  Leiivea  l>right  green, 
tajMirtng  at  each  end,  from  one  to  two  mches 
long.  L'mbols  large, Iwaring  pur^ili^li  tlnwers; 
fruit  roundish,  smooUi.  This  is  a  lutal  plant 
to  cattle,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with  it 
before  it  rises  out  of  the  water,  in  which 
state  only  they  will  eat  the  yotuig  leaves. 
(£n^.  Fuir.  vol.ii.  p.  62.) 

COW-BKRKY.  One  of  the  names  of 
tlie  red  whortle-berry  (laccinitan  Viiit 
ItUru),  which  see. 

CUW-CLAGS.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  clotted  lumps  of  dirt  that  hang  to  the 
buttocks  of  cattle  and  other  anirimis. 

COW-DUNG.     See  Fabm-tabd  Dcno. 

COW-DUNG  FLY.  {Mtuca.)  This  is 
a  standard  and  almost  universal  fly-bait  ibr 
all  the  lly-tBkir\g  fish.  Few  winged  insects, 
if  we  except  tJie  May  flies,  are  so  acceptable 
to  them,  and  the  cow-dung  fly  may  lie  used 
fi*celv  the  whole  of  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months.  (Blaine't  Rural  Sporti, 
p.  1 1  .'.0. ;   WaltM,  p.  322.) 

COWELL,  JOILN,  was  a  nurseryman 
at  Hoxton,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  works  of  Bradley  and  otlier 
writers  of  the  same  period.  He  npixmrs  to 
have  died  about  1730,  for  Switjser  speaks 
of  him  as  "  late  of  Hoxton."  Cowcll  was 
author  of  the  following  works  : — 

I.  Account  nf  the  Aloe  In  Dlouom,  Torch  Thlillc.  ind 
OlMtonlmry  Thorn.  I.mwloo.  17».  Kvo.  ».  The  Cu- 
rtoul  anil  VroBtuble  Oarfenor,  conUlnlns  Uic  newot 
Mclliod  for  Improving  Land  by  Gr«la  or  S«<L  »to. 
17*>. 

COW-HERD.  A  person  whose  oflicc  it  i» 
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COW-HOUSE. 


to  attend  upon  the  herds  of  cows  in  places 
where  ihnv  nin  in  conunon  fields. 

COW-l'lor.SK.     See  Cattle  Shed. 

COW-KEKl'ING.  The  business  of 
keeping  cows  for  the  advantage  of  the  milk, 
by  dia[K>sin}5  of  it  in  Iarj;e  towns.  The 
prini'ipiU  i'(>w-keo|ier.'*  of  the  metropolis  liuve 
their  establithuieut*  in  the  suburbs,  where 
they  are  connected  widi  piuslure  fields,  in 
whieh  their  animids  are  turned  out  a  portion 
of  every  day  throu<;liout  the  year,  when 
practicable.  The  cows  are  fed  in  die  house 
with  grains,  mangel  wiirzel,  hay,  t^ires,  &c. 
and  as  the  animals  get  air  and  exercise,  the 
milk  may  be  considered  wholesome.  But 
there  ore  other  cow-keejicrs  in  the  metro- 
polis, who  confine  their  cows  in  bai'k  houses, 
and  even  dark  cellars,  and  wbUe  tliey  fee<l 
them  with  rich  food,  give  them  no  exercise ; 
hence,  the  milk  of  such  cows  cannot  be 
considered  wholi-sorae.  {Ilnrleian  Dairy 
Syitem  ;  Brit.  Ilusb.)     See  Cattle. 

COWL.  (Perhaps  from  cool  or  cooler, 
or  the  Ger.  hugely  a  round  bowl.)  A  term 
employed  in  some  districts  to  signify  a  tub  ; 
especially  that  which  is  used  in  making 
cheese.  Tliis  wonl  is  also  applied  provin- 
cially  to  raking  or  scraping  any  tlung  to- 
gether. 

COWL-PRESS.  A  local  name  for  a  lever. 

COAVX.-RAKE.  A  provincial  word  ap- 
plied to  an  implement  for  raking  dirt  or 
mud.    It  is  sometimes  pronounced  cow-rake. 

COW-LEASE.  Pasture  or  meadow- 
ground  kept  for  tlic  purpose  of  fee<ling  cows. 

COW-MlG.  A  woni  proviucially  used 
to  imply  the  drainage  of  a  cow-stolt  or 
dunghill. 

COW-PjVK.  A  provincial  word  often 
applied  to  a  cow-yard,  straw-yartl,  or  fold- 
yard. 

COW  PARSNIP,  or  HOG  yfEED. 
{Heracleum  Sphondylium.)  A  biennial  pas- 
ture wee<l  wnich  is  found  in  hedges,  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  rather  moist  meadows, 
▼ery  common.  Root  tap-shaped,  whitish, 
aromatic,  swcetLsh,  and  ratlicr  nmciluginous. 
Stem  four  to  six  feet  high,  erect,  broneheil, 
lenfv,  furrowed,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  pro- 
ceetl  from  a  large  membrane  or  sheath.  The 
flowers,  which  grow  in  large  umbels,  are 
either  white  or  reddish ;  the  fruit  is  abundant. 
Mild  light  brown.  The  whole  plant  is  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food  for  cattle,  and  is 
pnlliered  in  Su.s8cx  for  fattening  hogs,  hence 
Its  name  of  hog-wee<l.  It  is  also  frequently 
known  by  the  name  of  wild  parsnip,  mea- 
diiw  parsnip,  and  madrcp.  {Sinclair!  Weed*, 
p.  (W. ;  Eiig.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  102.) 

COW-POX.     In   farriery,  is  -a  disease 

affecting  the  teats  of  cows.     This  disease 

»/ipear»  in  fhc  form  of  small  Umsh  1(6816168 

«urn>uo'fe<i  by  iQllamiuation,  clcvfttcdattixc 
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cow-Tm. 

edge  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  «| 
toiuing  a  limpid  fluid.  By  Iha 
virus  of  this  disease,  has 
present  excellent  system  of "  _ 
Ex{>erience  has  demonstrated  lkal,al|i 
cow-pox  in  the  human  subje 
ventive  of  suudl-|iox,  yet  its  i 
tinues  only  for  a  limited  numb 
Opinions  difler  respecting  the  peiai 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  adnMI 
re-vaccinate  children  and  youi^  peofl 
in  seven  or  ten  years.  The  apaM{ 
trilling,  and  should  the  habit  igaia  I 
the  disease,  it  is  not  hazardous,  iml  ji 
vents  the  extension  of  a  malady  alM 
flicting,  disgusting,  and  hazardoua     I 

COWSLIP,  aSiERICAN.  (AxiMll 
Meadia.)  A  hiu^ly  perennial  from  Sni 
rica,  lovmg  slio/le  and  moisture.  It  Vt 
April  and  May.  Propagated  bjr  Hfl 
ousets.  Sow  the  seed  in  |x>i<  ni  ui 
Plant  out  the  following  aui 

COWSLIP,  THE  (  .  .11^ 
PAIGLE.  (Primula  reris.) 
rennial  weed,  growing  in  mo 
lures,  chiefly  on  a  clay  or 
produces  sweet-scented  ye 
whicli  apjicar  in  April,  and 
making  cowslip  wine  or  balaamk  M 
roots  nave  a  fine  odour,  similar  to  \ 
anise,  and  give  additional  strength] 
or  beer,  when  immersed  in  the  < 
leaves  and  flowers  are  exoellc 
silk  worms,  and  are  eaten  i 
The  leaves  are  also  used  as  a  i 
in  salads. 

The  flowers,  leaves,  and  roots  I 
cinal  portions  of  the  cowslip,  i 
into  tea,  wine,  and  conserve, 
in  its  quality,  and  the  ancient  \ 
herbs  speak  liighly  of  its  efleru 
ojiinions   have    lost   their   vala 
(Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
Eiirt/c.) 

COWSLIP     OF      .tT-iM-^i 
LUNGWORT    PUl 
monaria  officintilii.)      J 
and  flowers  in  May.     It 
inches  high,  with  long,  br 
a  deep  green,  spotted  on  the  i  _ 
white   spots.     The  stalks  are 
hairy,  with  small  leaves  upoo 
flowers  are  redilish  in  tlie 
when  blown,  small,  growing 
the  top  of  its  stalk.     The 
The   leaves    have   been 
from  the  idea  that  tJicy  i 
and  therefore  must  b«< 
those  organs,    'lliey  are  ineri,1 
quently  useless. 

CO\\'-TIE.     A  p.. 
to  a  sliort  thicJc  hair  . 
TSMt  «.\.  <ro.«  <aA  va>V  lut  «)« 


UB  TREE. 

Qring  tlie  bind  legs  of  the 

iE,'  or  AVTLD  APPLE 
i  MaiaM.)  There  are  se- 
nnoog  the  wild  cmbs,  some 
gf  exoelleot  davour  when 
Itjr  of  sugar,  even  surpnss- 
ipples.  (JStfr-  Flora,  vol. 
h  apple*  and  sloes  are  llie 
illy  bdonging  to  our  north- 
>lh  are  meuicinal.  Tlic  cx- 
if  any  of  thifm,  called  ver- 
ood  boiuewiTes  in  the  coun- 
lenl  as  an  astringent  garcic 
ind  io  tbrunh  and  idceration 
ml  gums.  It  is  sometimes 
er-yeast,  and  applied  out- 
lanutioni,  bad  legs,  bums, 
(la ;  but  cold  water  and  rest 

r  HEELS  OF  HORSES, 
le  delta  which  are  said  to 
Mtttitutional,  but  more  Ire- 
y  the  want  of  cleanliness  and 

k  kind  of  bow  which  is 
to  a  icythe,  the  better  to 
when  low,  intoswartha. 

crm  applied  to  large  rocks 

otber  stones  in  the  north. 

■me  in  some  of  the  northern 

common  crow. 

RRY.     One  of  the  names 

owberry,   or  black-berried  ' 

RN.    A  name  given  in  the 

J-rail.     See  Lant»-h.\il. 

EDLE.     The  plant  termed 

ie. 

I    A  provincial  word  aied 

Dge  bongba  of  treee,  from 

t-wood  has  been  cut. 

tY.  (  Vaccinivm  Oxycocau.) 


HE.  (Gnu  ciiierea.)  Is 
I  to  Enj|;1ish  bird  as  it  was 
bod  is  grain,  a<)uatic  plants, 
,  and  molusco.  Its  nest  is 
Imongst  reeds  or  o5icrl>ed», 
Id  buQdincs ;  it  lays  but  two 
greenish  olive  colour,  spotted 
feen  and  brown.  The  co- 
ik  of  the  crane  is  greenish 
•rikish  blue;  wings,  back, tail, 
bee,  ash  grey ;  whole  length 
fijur  feet.  (YarreW*  Brit. 
».  437.) 

X  THE  FIELD.  (Tipula 
which  is  particidarly  worthy 
saiij:!  ■':•;•■  n  inch  and 
Jth,  1  wings, 

SarLi..^-  i  ,„  ^  ^.  jcn  craue 
r  Mriped  crane  tij,  Mad  the 


CREPIS. 

■  spider  flr,  all  varieties  of  the  Harry-lotig- 
legs,  as  (liis  fly  is  called  by  the  vulgar,  are 
good  dii>ping  baits  for  chub  and  trout  in 
August  and  September.  (Blaine's  Rural 
Sport*,  p.  1009.) 

■  CRAXE'S  BILL.  (Oeranium.)  A  genua 
I  of  plants    comprising    a   large  number   of 

species,  of  whicji,  according  to  Smith  (Etig. 
Flor.  vol.  it.  p.  221.),  only  thirteen  are  indi- 
genous. The  blue  meadow  cnine's  bill  ( f}. 
praiente)  is  foun<l  in  rich,  rather  moist. 
pastures,  and  thickets,  especially  in  the  hilly 
jiartsof  En;;land.  It  is  a  perennial,  flowering 
m  June  and  July ;  flowers,  of  a  fine  blue, 
often  irregularly  stri{>e<l  or  blotched  with 
white,  souictiracs  entirely  white.  Tlie  *\k- 
cies  of  crane's  bill  called  Herb  Rol)ert  ( O, 
Bobertiannm),  possesses  most  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  is  found  under  hedges  and  in  un- 
cultivated places,  flo«'eriug  iill  through  the 
summer.  The  stalks,  and  indeed  the  whole 
plant,  is  often  (luite  red,  as  are  the  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  is  long  and  slender,  resembling 
a  crane's  bill,  after  which  it  is  named.  The 
leaves  are  large,  divided  into  many  parts, 
and  st4md  in  pairs  at  every  joint  of  their  . 
long-footeil  stalks.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
astringent,  and  may  be  given  in  any  form, 
decocted  fresh,  or  jiowdered  when  dry. 

CRAI*.  A  lucal  name  in  some  places  for 
darnel,  and  in  others  for  buckwheat. 

CRAPULA.     See  Hoven. 

CRATCH.  A  term  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  rack. 

CRAZEY.  A  word  applied  to  the  weed 
called  (rreeping-crowfoot. 

CREAM.     See  Buttbk. 

CREAM  GAUGE,  or  GLASS.  A  gra- 
duated glass  tube  to  ascertain  the  produce  of 
cream.  In  a  tube  containing  ten  inches'  depth 
of  milk,  every  tenth  of  on  inch  wiU  of  course 
indicate  one  per  cent,  of  cream.  It  nmy  be 
used  for  mnnv  purr)Oses,  such  as  to  ascertiiin 
the  state  of  the  onnnal's  health,  regidur  iiiid 
quiet  feeding,  &c.  (Quart,  Jouth.  Agr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  245.) 

CREAM-SLICE.  A  sort  of  wooden 
knife,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

(.'REEL.  A  provincial  word  for  a  sort, 
of  bier  used  in  salving  or  smearing  sheep, 
and  for  slaughtering  them. 

CREEPER,  COM  MUX.     (Certhia  fa- 
miliaru.)     This  ia  uuioiii.'st  the  smidlest  of 
the  Britis^h  binls.    It  makes  its  uest  in  hollow 
trees,  and  lays  in  April  seven  to  nine  eggs, 
which  are  white,  with  red  mots.     Colour  of 
the  bird  dark  brown.     Whole  length  five 
inches.   (  >'arrWr»  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  I .W.) 
CREPIS,     or     PURPLE      HAWK'S 
BEARU.  (Crepi»  ryihra.)  A  hardy  annual, 
native  of  the  South  of  Fnmee,  V)Vi>w'\w»  tt. 
jiarple  /lower  in  Jiuie  and  ilu\y.     Soti  VV«. 
aeeii  ia  a  hot  bed,  and  plant  out. 
A  \ 
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CRESS. 

CRESS.  See  Americau  Cress. 

CHESS,  BITTER  WINTER.  {Barbareo 
vulgaris.)     See  Winter  Cress. 

CRESS,  miHAN,  or  M^UOR  NAS- 
TURTIUM. {Tropaolum  nuijtin,  diminu- 
tive of  tropmim,  a  trophy  ;  and  7*.  minus.) 
Tlie  inojor  nnsturtium  being  the  most  jjro- 
duttivp,  as  well  of  flowers  and  Leaves  iis  of 
fruit,  is  the  one  that  is  usually  truitivntwl  in 
the  kit<.'hL"n  garden ;  the  fruit  being  used  in 
pirkling,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  salmis 
and  for  garnishing.  They  will  flourish  in 
idtnost  any  soil,  but  the  one  in  which  they 
are  most  productive,  is  a  light  fresh  loiuu. 
Ill  u  strong  rich  soil,  the  plants  lu-e  luxu- 
riant, but  tuey  afford  I'ewer  In^rries,  and  those 
of  inferior  flavour.  They  like  an  open  situ- 
ation. Sow  from  the  beginning  of  Slarch 
to  the  middle  of  May  ;  the  earlier,  bonever, 
the  better.  The  seed  may  be  inserted  in  a 
drill,  two  inches  deep,  along  its  bottom,  in 
u  single  row,  with  a  .space  of  two  or  three 
im-lies  lietwcen  every  two,  or  they  may  be 
dibliled  in  at  a  similar  distance  and  depth. 
The  minor  is  likewise  often  sown  in  patclies. 
The  major  should  be  inserted  beneath  a 
viuuut  |ialing,  wall,  or  hedge,  to  which  its 
stems  may  l)e  trained,  or  in  an  0|>en  com- 
piirtment  with  sticks  inserted  on  each  side. 
The  runners  at  first  require  n  little  atlentiou 
to  enable  them  to  elimb,  but  thev  soon  are 
capable  of  doing  so  unassisted.  The  minor 
cither  may  trail  along  the  ground,  or  be  «u[>- 
[Mirted  witJi  short  sticks.  If  water  is  not 
alTonled  during  dry  weather,  tJicy  will  not 
shoot  so  vigorously  or  be  so  productive. 
They  flower  from  June  until  llie  clo«e  of 
Octolwr.  ITie  fruit  for  pickling  must  be 
gathereil  when  of  full  size,  and  whilst  green 
and  fleshy,  during  August.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  8ee<l,  some  plants  should  be  left 
uiigathered.  as  the  first  produced  are  not 
only  the  finest  in  general,  but  are  o(\en 
the  only  ones  that  ripen.  They  should  be 
g«there<l  as  they  npen,  which  they  do 
fmni  the  close  of  August  to  the  beginning 
of  October.  Tliey  mu.st  on  no  account  be 
stored  until  pi-rfe'clly  dry  and  hard.  The 
finest  and  soundest  sct-d  of  the  previous 
vear's  production  should  alone  be  sown  ;  if 
It  is  older,  the  plants  are  seldom  rigorous. 
(  fw.  W.  Johtvinn  a  Kitchen  fiiirden.) 

CRE.SS  ROCKET.  (VelJa  annua,  from 
relan,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  cress.)  A 
spe<'ie»  of  crew  which  is  found,  but  very 
rarely,  in  sandy  fields.  The  root  is  small  and 
tapering ;  the  stem  erect,  bushy,  leafy,  about 
H  span  high.  Mowers  rather  small,  pale  yel- 
low, wit  h  purplish  veins.  (  Enf;.  Flnr.  vof.  iii. 
!>.  I5ti.)  When  cultivated,  ihi-i  shrub  is  com- 
monly grown  us  a  grcen-house  plant,  but  it 
is  sutTiciently  hardy  to  endure  the  winter 
if  planted  in  a  dry  warm  noulh  border.  It 
364 


CRESS,  WATKB 

is   increased  by  young  cuttiiun  i 
un<ier  n  glass.     (PftstoK't  Bat.  DieL 

CRESS,  WALL,  or  ROCK  C 
{Arabia.)  A  genus  of  pluiU  of  « 
ferent  habit  from  the  last,  of  wh 
gjwcies  are  numerous,  and  chiefly 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Thero 
species  ilescril>ed  by  Smith  (ling, 
vol.  iii.  p.  20f).),  but  the  wall  cre««  ( 
Tfialiana)  is  preferred.  All  the  spwil 
a  pungent  flavour.  The  plants  an  • 
for  ornamenting  rock  work,  and  «re| 
gate<l  from  see<ls  or  cuttings.  T% 
sorts  are  tbun<l  frefpient  on  old  wtll^ 
banks  or  rocks,  dry  sandy  ground,  M 
tage  m<if8. 

CRE.SS,  WATER.  (NiutMilum.) 
are  several  native  species  of  waM 
which  may  be  included  in  the  £4 
summary.  Creeping  yellow  mm,  i 
yellow  cress,  amphibious  yellow  ^ 
great  water  radish,  and  conuooa  *«M 
They  are  branching  herbsi,  nlmoat  iail 
snioot  h,  throwing  out  numcnnu  radkj 
cither  altogether  aquatic  or  at  l«M(  g 
in  wet  ground.  (En^.  Flar.  vol.  iii.  1 
6.)  Water  cress  {ti.  officinale)  was] 
admitted  as  an  object  of  cultiTat40n,d 
never  to  any  extent,  until  Mr.  BradU 
West  Ilyde,  Herts,  undertook  itscoUl 
for  the  London  market.  Mr.  BradbM 
sillers  that  there  are  three  raiM^ 
gre<-n-leaved,  which  is  easiest  ed| 
small  brown-leaved,  which  b  hsr&i 
the  large  brown-leaved,  which  is  tfe 
having  most  leaf  in  pro]>ortion  to  ill 
and  is  the  only  one  that  can  w«U  hi 
rated  in  deep  waters.  (Tnau.Bi 
LonJ.  vol.iv.  p.  .538.)  The 
best  in  a  moderately  swiA  i 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  over  a 
chalky  bottom,  and  the  ne 
the  better :  when  there  is  dMk^  i 
tuutions,  therefore,  should  be 
planted.  If  mud  is  the  natural  ' 
should  be  removed,  and  graTcl 
n>e  plants  are  to  Ik-  set  in  TOWSk  i 
most  conducive  to  their  healtJl  Si 
flavour,  inasmuch  as  that  they  art  I 
exposed  to  the  current  of  i 
if  these  is  not  a  constant  streaoKt 
tlirive.  In  shallow  water,  a* 
tione<l,  the  rows  may  be  made  oiif4 
inches  a|MiTt,  but  in  deeper 
five  to  seven  feet  are  •nmcdnMi  i 
The  be<ls  must  be  cl  1 

twice  a  year,  for 

wh 

will 

Sep 

rendered  im|ierative  by  tho  b<«ds  bi 

small  from  frequent   cutting.     Tl^ 

for  planting  and  renewal  are  m  mot 


wice  a  year,  lor  in  1   »ndl 

rhich   quickly  .    "  jiiints  aj 

rill  not  grow  :  it  is  £fl 

eparate  them  iii  ^-.lii,.  •  iiig ;  it  iti 


CKIB. 

ij  and  June,  the  iilanta 
'come  into  prcMliiction  in 
In  from  Stptember  to 
in  die  Iwt  month  being 
In  renewing  tlie 
of  the  ttTBam,  com- 
irds  iu  head,  being  cleared  of 
from  the  man  of  planla 
and  best  rooted 
are  returned  into 
ad  retained  in  their  proper 
ittfloe  placed  on  eiu-h.  After 
ive  b«ea  cut  about  three  times, 
Id  ft«ek,  and  then  the  oftencr 
K  lite  better.  In  t^ununer  they 
|H  ywj  dote.  The  situation 
feiUe,  they  will  yifld  a  supply 
idt  In  winter  the  wxter  i>houlrl 
■r  or  fire  inche!<  dovp;  this  is 
lei  by  leavin<;  the  {ilants  with 
h,  vbich  impedes  the  current. 
i  ought  always  to  be  cut  off; 
Mi;  injures  the  plantis.  {Trant. 
l&ic.  vol.  iv.  p.  537-42.) 
toBKtimes  applied  to  a  rack  for 
y  tot  eatde,  and  ■ometimea  to  a 
!cgn  or  chaff;  also  to  a  small 
1 1  onr-house  or  shed  for  calve* 

EriXG.  A  vice  to  which  some 
I  nbject;  consisting  in  their 
lU  of  the  man^r,  and  it  is  said 
tbt  air.  It  generally  proceeds 
•gad  state  of  the  stomach,  but 
■  brought  on  by  uneasiness  oo- 
\  diseases  of  the  teeth,  or  by 
'  u  tlie  pcrKm  who  currvcomlw 
''sxir.)    There  arc  several  stn^w 

0  HI  u«  to  prevent  crib-biting, 
I'  t»>i  being  that  invente<l  by  Mr. 

(flittiws  Encyc.  p.  318,  319.) 
"'K-    A  coarse   sieve,  or  screen 
\  <«i>il,  (n-uvel,  or  com  ;  the  terra 
rtJiwl  1.1  «  sort  of  coarse  meal, 
^  vM  (lei.'ree  better  than  bran. 

lu  Curiery,  is  when  a  horse 
t\i  lii.  Ill',  k  any  way,  and  when 
1  take  )iis  meat  from 
,  I  i-at  pain. 
Kr.  Ihe  romnion  or  hearth 
rrylliiui).  This  insect  frt'jjuenLs 
*'!  I'lkcn"  ovens,  on  account  of 
li  'il  liiiite  places.  An  easy  me- 
alroyiog  them  is  to  place  fihials 
r  b«>T  or  any  other  liiiuid  ueur 

1  snd  thi>jr  wdl  crawl  into  tliL-m, 
n  be  easily  tiiken.     A  hedgehog 

>  V  •I'hen. 

■\ jiroTioeial  word  applied 

.  ,m:  tor  Ctstening  a  gate  with ; 

oiogle  up"  ^gn&es  to  last«n 

il.    (CfoeMf  pcniii*.)    An  indi- 
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CROSS-WORT. 

genoua  well-known  bulb.  There  are  many 
varieties,  and  all  are  handsome.  Plant  in 
clumps  ;  move  them  onre  in  three  year*,  to 
sepanite  the  ofHteta ;  they  like  a  good  light 
sod.  Plant  them  two  inches  deep  in  the 
ground.  Smith  (Eug.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  262.)  de.scribes  four  s|)ecieg 
of  native  crocuses,  viz.  the  safiron  crocun, 
purple  spring  crocus,  naked  flowering  crocus, 
and  net  r(M>teil  crocus.     Sec  Saftkon. 

CKOFT.  A  small  field  or  incloeure.  In 
the  northern  counties,  one  end  of  it  ge- 
nerally contaiiiis  the  dwelling-house  aiid 
kitchen-garden.  It  sometimes  also  means  a 
common  fieliL 

CROFTERS.    SeeCoTTAGMM. 

CRONES.  A  provincial  word  applied 
to  tlio  different  (Uscriptions  of  old  ewen. 

CROOK.  A  provmcial  tei-m  applied  to 
a  hook,  a.<i  a  yat-crooh  means  a  gate-buuk. 

CROOKS.  In  Devonshire  a  word  ap- 
plie<l  to  u  sort  of  pack-horse  furniture. 

CROOM.  A  provincial  term  upplie<l  to 
an  implement  with  crooked  or  hooked 
prongs.  There  are  muck-crooms,  turuip- 
croonis,  &c      It  is  sometimes  written  Crunie. 

CRtJP.  The  prmluce  or  quantity  of 
com,  roots,  or  gross,  &c.  grown  on  a  piece 
of  land  at  one  time ;  hence  we  have  com, 
root,  and  green  cro[is.  There  is  an  able 
paper  in  the  (iuart.  Journ.  of  Af;r.  vol.  i. 
p.  53.  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  on  iLe  causes 
of  destruction  to  crops,  whiib  uiay  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  the  fiu-mer.  Fur 
course  of  croiis,  see  ItoTATioN  or  Crops. 

CROPPING.  An  operation  fierformed 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  on  the  ears  of  horses, 
dogs,  or  other  animals. 

CROSSBILL.  THE  COMMON.  (Loxia 
eurviro*tra.)  The  crossbills  are  visit«;rs  of 
this  country,  but  their  nests,  eggs,  and  otlicr 
habits  are  little  known  There  is  also  the 
parrot  crouhiU  (L.  pityoptittanvt),  and 
the  ichiie-winged  crutuhiU  (L.  /tilinrmtra ). 
They  are  all,  how(!ver,  oidy  occasioiuilly 
seen  in  this  country ;  but  will  be  founil  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Yorrell.  (Brit.  Birth, 
vnl.ii.  p.  14.  34.  38.) 

CROSS-FURROW.  The  grip  or  furrow 
which  receives  the  superfluous  rain-water 
from  the  out»'T  furrows,  and  conveys  it  from 
the  hind  into  a  ditch  or  other  outlet,  'llie 
operation  of  nukkiug  these  cross-furrows  is 
»ometime.<  pei-f<irtne(l  by  the  «pa<le,  and  at 
others  by  tin-  pt<>ii;rli. 

CRO.SS-W  ORT  BED-STRAW,  or 
MUG-WORT.  {Oaliiim  crmiiitwii.)  This 
is  a  pretty  iRTcmiiid  wild  plant,  growing  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  llowering  all  the 
summer  iu  moist  auil  lertile  soils.  Its  stalks 
are  square,  hairy,  anil  pale  green.  Iv*  leave* 
grow  four  together  at  each  joint  of  the  stalk, 
like  a  star  in  form,  and  arc  short  and  bioaA 
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in  tlieir  shape.  Its  small  yellow  flowers 
stand  in  clusters  of  eight,  on  a  slender  co- 
rvmbose  stalk,  just  where  the  leaves  spring. 
't\ie  plant  must  be  drawn  up  whole  and 
(tried  when  it  is  budding.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  astringent.     See  Bed-stbaw. 

CROTCH.    A  country  term  for  a  hook. 

CRO^^^BERRY,  black,  or  CRAKE- 
BERRY.  (Empetrum  nigrum.)  A 
dwarf-trailing  heath-like  shrub,  with  nu- 
merous leafy  smooth  brtinchcii,  growing  on 
mountainous  hcatlis  in  the  north  atiuii- 
dantly.  Leaves  crowded,  dark  green ; 
flowers,  reddish ;  berries,  half  the  size  of  a 
currant,  purpliah  black,  with  a  mild  flavour 
of  elder-berries ;  chiefly  food  of  mountain 
birds  and  ijusdrupcds.  It  flowers  in  May. 
(Smilh't  Eiig.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  23,3.) 

CROWDandCROWDLNG-BARROW. 
Provincial  terms,  in  some  districts,  for  a 
whe<?l-barrow  and  the  occupation  of  wheel- 
ing a  barrow. 

CROW,  THE  CARRION.  (Cormu 
Corone.)  This  bird  keeps  in  pairs  all  the 
year.  Lives  in  woods,  rrevs  upon  carrion, 
young  lambs  and  leverets,  (lead  fish,  young 
poultry,  game,  and  even  pigeons.  It  buihls 
its  nest  in  February,  on  a  tree.  Eggs,  four 
or  five,  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  male 
feeds  the  female  while  on  her  eggs.  Some- 
times pairs  with  the  hoode<l  crow.  Colour, 
block.     Length,  eighteen  inches. 

7%e  Hooded  Crow  {Corvua  Comix)  re- 
sembles the  carrion  crow  in  appearance; 
but  is  only  a  constant  resident  of  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island  and  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland ;  it  is  more  destructive  to  the 
farmers'  lambs,  &c.  than  the  carrion  crow. 
Its  colour  is  black.  Length,  twenty  inches. 
(^YarmWt  Brit.  Birds,  vtl  ii.  p.  79—83.) 

CROW-FOOT,  or  CRa!XE'S  BILL. 
(lianunculwiacriji.)  There  are  several  sortsof 
tTow-fiiol,  and  all  the  varieties  are  poisonous. 
T!ic  common  iTceping  crow-foot  is  the  me- 
dicinal plant,  and  that  is  only  used  exter- 
nally, rhe  Diovt  poisonous  of  the  species 
is  spearwort.  The  common  crow-foot 
grows  a  f(X>t  high,  its  stalks  being  thick  and 
branched,  but  rarely  npright,  and  of  a  pale 
green  ;  few  leaves  grow  upon  the  stalks,  and 
they  are  divided  into  narrow  segments. 
The  leaves,  which  rise  from  the  root,  are 
large,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  some- 
times spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  or 
root,  when  re<:ent  and  bruised,  blister. 

CROW  NEEDLES.  See  Shsphiird's 
Nkedi-b. 

CROW  NET.  A  net  made  of  double 
thre.nd  or  fine  packthread,  principally  used 
for  catching  wildfowl  in  the  winter  season; 
but  which  may  also  be  employed  on  newly 
sown  corn-fields  for  catching  pigeons,  crows, 
*nd  other  birds ;  and,  even  in  stubble-fields, 
3fi6 


CUCKOO,  THE  COMMOX. 

if  the  stubble  conceals   the  net  £n 
birds. 

CROWN,  IMPERIAL.  (FnHOa 

perialin.)     Native  of  Persia,  with  i 

scaly,  bulbous,  or  orange  coloured,  4 

ably   smelling  root.      Blows  poidi 

flowers  in  April  and  May.  There  ar 

varieties,  the  red-flowered,  the  red  f 

i  flowered  with  striped  leaTet,  and  the ' 

flowere<l ;  that  blowing  a  tcUow  Q 

I  the  handsomest.     Propiagate  by  oCbcf 

J  tliird  year,  taking  up  the  bulos  in  i 

that  purjiosc.     It  lores  a  ■■"^T  ^ 

is  avexse  to  manure  or  wet.     oM  1 

LART. 

i  CROWN  LANDS.  Lanaa  held 
the  crown ;  such  as  those  belonpai 
Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Departai 
I  Woods  and  Forests,  &c. 
!  CRUPPER  A  term  applied 
rump  of  a  horse ;  also  to  a  roll  of' 
put  under  a  horse's  tail,  and  drawn  1 
strap  to  the  buckle  behind  the  aaddl 

CRUSHER.S  FOR  CORN.  CAl 
are  evidently  coming  fast  into  use;' 
saving  of  food-,  by  giving  the 
broken  state,  is  certainly  verr  c 
It  is  a  practice  at  least  as  old  ai  tl 
of  Samuel  Hartlib,  who  mentioo*  i 
approbation  in  his  "  Legacie."  T. 
graving  opposite  represents  periupal 
form  of  the  modem  crualiing  nHkehj 
am  indebted  for  it  to  the  M!eim.B 
of  Ipswich.  It  is  adapted  for  bmitii 
oaU,  or  linseed.  It  is  made  with  two 
to  admit  of  being  worked  in  case  of  I 
an  extra  hand;  and  has  two  act 
turned  up  rollers,  which  are  readill 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  eaJ 
according  to  circumstances. 

CUB.  A  provincial  word  appi) 
cattle-crib. 

CUBIC  PETRE.  See  NrraAnet 

CUCKOO,  THE  COALMON.  (( 
cationa^)  Appears  in  April;  usual 
heard  about  April  20th,  but  acwri 
week  sooner ;  lays  its  eggs  ia  tha  I 
other  birds,  such  as  those  of  tha 
redstart,  whitethroat,  cliailinch,  pm 
blackbird,  linnet,  &c.  in  May  and 
which,  compared  with  the  sixe 
bird,  are  very  small,  and  of  a  pale  ' 
pvy  colour.  The  day  after  tha 
is  hatched,  he  begins  to  sfaoaldcr  onfl 
the  eggs  or  other  birds  which  maT  hf 
nest  with  him  ;  he  is  always  fouaaia' 
po8.<iesaiun  of  it.  The  colnar  of  ll 
back,  and  head,  bluish  grey;  tafl 
black  ;  the  whole  length  about  IS  ■ 

ne  yellow  hilUd  American  CWb 
rvzuf  /iniert'caiuis)  is  but  rarely  i 
England.  He  has  a  yellow  beak ;  d 
neck,  and    wings,   yellowiab  \ko% 


CrCKOO-FLO\\T:tt. 

tipped  with  wUiU; ;  whole  length  of 
no  kbout  twelve  incLi-s ;  his  fonii  b 
{YttrrclTt  Brit.  BiriU,  vol.  ii. 
9.) 

)O-FL0WER,  or  MEADOW 
I  SMOCK.  (Cardamme  prtitfnsit.) 
*ety  pretty  wiUl  plant  is  a  gay  and 
bk  deconition  to  our  fielthi  in  April, 
■id  June.  It  rues  a  toot  high  ;  the 
ii  tbick  and  firm ;  and  the  leaves 
m  upon  it  are  anull,  and  stand  singly. 
iihum  which  rise  from  the  root  ore 
lierulmrly,  and  spread  in  a  circular 
r.  Tl>e  flowers  grow  in  little  cltutcrs, 
•  large  and  while,  frequently  tinged 
■fe  red.  He  fresh  leaves  are  plca- 
ImImIs.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is 
|b  mhI  auli-spuamodic.  Cuckoo- 
■  were  formerly  given  in  epilei>sy, 
ne  other  spasmodic  diseases ;  but  they 

trwely  prescribed ;  and  were,  when 
I  more  praised  than  they  merited. 
■*  of  no  value  in  scurvy. 
CKOO  BREAD.      A  name  for  the 

5 wood  forrel. 
;00  LAMBS.      A  term  appUed 


CUCUMBER. 

in  some  districts  to  such  lambs  as  are 
yeaned  in  April  or  May,  because  they  full 
m  cuckoo  time. 

CUCKOO  PINT.    See  Ajium. 

CUCKOO  SPIT.  Provincially  applied 
to  a  kind  of  frothy  subtitancc  fretjuently 
found  on  plants,  containing  one  or  two 
aphides. 

CUCUMBER.  {CucumU  aatimu.  From 
ririwc  or  orniof.  Varro  says,  "  Cucuroeres 
dicuntur  a  curvore,  ut  curvimere  dicti.") 
The    following  arc   the   chief  varieties;  — 

I .  Eiirly  short,  green  prickly  ;  2.  early  long 
green  prickly  ;  3.  most  long  green  prickly  ; 
4.  early  green  cluster;  S,  white  Dutch 
prickly ;  6.  long  smooth  green  Turkey  ; 
7.  large  smooth  green  Roman;  8.  Flan- 
egan's;    9.   Russian;    10.    white   Turkey; 

II.  Nepal;  VI.  fluted  (from  China);  13. 
the  snake. 

The  early  short  prickly  is  about  four 
inches  long,  and  is  oHen  preferred  for  the 
first  crop  as  Vieing  a  very  plentiful  bearer, 
quiek  in  coming  into  production,  and  the 
hardiest  of  oil  the  varieties.  The  early 
long  jiricJdy  is  about  seven  inches  long ;  it 
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is  a  bai-Jy,  abund&ntly  bearing  variety,  hut. 
not  fniic'k  in  couiinj;  into  production.     It  a 

fri'nenilly  grown  for  uciin  crops.  The 
ungL'st  pricltly  i.i  about  nine  or  ten  inclies 
in  length;  it  is  a  hanly,  good  bearer.  There 
is  a  while  sub-variety.  The  early  preen 
cluster  is  a  very  early  bearer.  Itt  fruit  is 
about  six  inches  long.  It  is  chielly  charac- 
terised by  its  fruit  growing  in  cliister.s. 
Tlie  whole  plant  grows  compact,  mid  is  well 
suited  for  hand-gla.<<3  crojis.  The  white 
Duteh  pti(-ldy  is  iiIkiuI  six  inches  long,  it 
has  an  agreeable  flavour,  though  (iifreriiig 
from  most  of  the  others.  It  comes  quickly 
into  bearing. 

The  other  varieties  are  slow  in  coming 
into  production,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  great  size.  The  Nepal  often 
weiglis  twelve  pounds,  being  occasionally 
eight  inches  in  diiuneter  and  seventeen  in 
length.  It  is  a  native  of  Calcutta.  The 
«m£e  cucTimber  is  very  small  in  diameter, 
but  attains  the  length,  it  is  said,  of  several 
feet. 

A  fresh  loam,  rather  inclining  to  lightness 
than  tenacity,  as  the  topspit  of  a  pasture, 
is,  perhaps,  as  fini'  a  soil  as  con  be  employed 
for  the  cucumber.  It  will  succeed  m  luiy 
open  soil  of  the  giinlen,  for  llie  hand-glass 
and  natural  ground  crops. 

Open  ground  crops. — The  sowings  for 
these  cro|)a  must  be  performed  at  the  close 
of  May,  or  early  in  June.  A  rich  south- 
west Imi^ler,  beneath  a  rcc<l  or  other  fence, 
is  peculiarly  favounible,  as  lliev  th<"n  enjoy 
a  genial  warmth  without  sufFermg  from  the 
meriilian  sun.  ITie  bonier  being  dug  re- 
gularly over,  and  gaiicer-like  hollows,  abiuit 
ntWu  inches  in  dianietiT  and  one  or  two 
dee|>,  formed  five  feet  apart,  the  .seed  may 
be  sown  six  or  eight  in  each.  Seed  may 
also  be  sown  beneath  a  hedge  of  similar 
a.spcct,  anil  cither  trained  to  it  or  bushy 
branches  placed  i)er])endicular ;  this  is  said 
grenlly  to  improve  their  growth  and  flavour. 
If  the  weather  u  dry  it  is  requisite  to 
water  the  patches  nifMleratcly  two  or  three 


days  after  sowing.  In  four  or  five,  if  the 
season  is  genial,  the  plants  will  make  their 
np|>earance,  and  until  they  have  attained 
their  rough  leaves,  should  lie  guarded  from 
the  Biuidl  birds,  who  will  often  destroy  llie 
whole  croji  by  devouring  the  seminal  leaves. 
(O.  W.  Johwinn't  Kitchen  OiinUm.) 

CHD.  In  cattle,  the  fixxl  in  the  first 
stomach,  which  is  to  be  chewe<l  over  again 
and  iia.4sed  into  the  seconil  to  be  digested. 
See  Chewimo  tub  Cm. 

CUDVVKED.  (Oimphnlium.)  A  va.st 
genu*  of  plants,  overburdcne<l  with  species, 
among  whirh  there  is  great  diversity  of 
habit;  ami  the  exotic  ones,  chiefly  African, 
undonbteillv  require  skilful  investigation; 
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roots  annual,  or  more  generally  pa 
herbage  cottony;  gt<nn  shnibby. 
describes  ten  native  sjiecies.  The  o 
cudweed  (O.  gemuaucum)  is  tcmii 
most  all  pastures,  fields,  and  waste 
on  a  barren  gravelly  soil ;  stems  ( 
t<i  eighteen  inches  high ;  whole  ho 
and  cottony.     {Eng.  Flora,  vol.  liL 

This  is  a  somewhat  singular  wil 
and  has  many  viu-ietics  ;  all  of  whii 
formerly  regiunleil  as  medicinal,  part 
that  variety  I'allcd  the  '*  herb  impii 
name  derived  from  the  circainstane 
young  flowers  rising  above  the  old 
suggesting  the  idea  of  children  ooal 
and  discarding  their  parCDts.  Oaim 
low  ]>lant,  selaom  rismg  to  a  foot  hi| 
stalks  arc  white,  slender,  and  i 
thickly  covered  with  leaves,  which  ai 
white,  iiointcd  at  the  ends,  and  oti 
form,  rhe  flowers  arc  yellowish,  a 
at  the  tops  and  in  the  division  of  th 
A  decoction  of  the  herb  in  amall  t 
remedy  among  the  poor  in  many  nl 
qiiin.ites.  The  herb  laid  among  ui 
prevents  the  bree<ling  of  moths. 

CULLEY.  Thenameofa<listJi^ 
family  of  farmers,  to  whom  the  agn 
of  England  is  under  very  consideta 
ligations.  Two  brothers  of  the 
Matthew  and  George  Culley,  were 
originally  on  their  paternal  prop 
Denton,  at  Gainsfonl  near  Darliogta 
1X41,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  St 
Culley),  whence  they  migrated  il 
1 7G7,  to  Fen  ton,  in  Glendale,  county 
thumbcrland;  and  "On  the  -llh  of 
in  that  year,  on  my  road  to  a  fair  at 
says  Mr.  George  Culley,  in  a  Is 
Arthur  Young  {Ann.  ofAgr.  vol.  xs.  | 
"  I  first  saw  a  field  of  drilled  ti 
"  Tliey  carried  with  them  intii  Gh 
says  Air.  John  Grey  (Joum.  of  ttt 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.)  "  superior  km 
and  intelligence,  which  they  at  oo(wl 
to  bear  in  their  extensive  undertakil 
unremitting  application  and  penan 
—  That  they  were  successful  in  thci 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  Thus  on  tl 
of  Wark,  near  Coldstream,  which  I 
tered  in  May  1786,  the  crop  was  Tl 
them  from  the  preceding  tenant,  I 
estimate<l  at  15  bashd*  per  acK  i 
and  9  for  wheat.  Mut  the  crop  on  ll 
farm  after  being  in  their  ocrunal 
fifteen  yc4\rs,  was  estimated  at  M 
per  acre  for  oats,  62  for  wheat,  ta^ 
barley.  (/Ziirf.  p.  158.)  The  rentof  ti 
of  1200  acres  in  1786,  was  800/. ;  b 
was  3200/.  Matthew  Cullcv  died  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  G«onv 
aged  7i),  both  in  Glendale.  Tb» 
were  the  warm  friends  and  mTMf 


CULM. 

slrivktoi  Boki-wcU,  of  Diahle^r, 
e  Bock  they  introduced  thu  bivod 
sr  >hc«p,  wUidi  is  still  u  prevttil- 
in  Xorlhumburland ;  Hnd  this 
tilt  firctcrved  in  n  8Late  01°  purity 
uwnvr  of  Don  too,  Air. 
to  whum  I  am  indebted 
fjctji  of  this  memoir, 
ibey  paid  to  the  im- 
i  oi  ecU  of  live  slock  was 
Ki  Hud  with  a  success  which  wm 
fl^-ir  laboura.  They  hud  the 
riu  toil,  not  to  conceal  the  im- 
j>  which  they  eflected :  they  pub- 
or  two  valuable  worlu,  and  were 
jiiendy  coulributors  to  the  n^'ri- 
U  of  the  day.  Thua  in  the  ' 
■I.  xiv.  p.  180.,  there  is  a 
I  .'»lr.  (.Feorjrc  CuUcy,  in  praise  of 
J  brenl  of  ^hccp ;  und  al  |>.  470. 
A,  aheep,  and  corn  of  Northum- 
waiu  on  sheep  in  vol.  xvii.  p.  347. 
p.  147.;  on   turnips,  vol.  xx. 

»6  George  Culley  publiiihed  a 
ctioal  liuJe  liook  (Ohaervatimu  on 
k).  which  was  reprinted  in  1793. 
junu  deacribes  its  author  (Ann,  uf 
jixiii.  p. 519.)  as  "a  man  of  Uie 
e  practice,  and  the  deeiiest 
hi*  tru"  He  alio  publijiheil, 
with  'iAx.  Builey,  the  a^i- 
of  Xorthuinberland,  Cum- 
rehiud,  1797—1805. 
botanistii,  liignifies  straw 
by  Liuna-us  to  be  the 
scitamineous  plants 
elevates  tlie  leuve.'', 
This  sort  of  stem  is  tu- 
Vid  lias  fretjueiitiv  knots 
ted  at  certain  dutttuces 
length. 
:OUS  PL.IXTS.  Such  a* 
or  have  a  suiootli  jointed 
enveloped  in  chufFy 

A  name  given  to  imple- 
li<  kiniL,inventetlfur9lir- 

%i\..  ,-  .  ..iinnt:KundScABiFiKa. 
PK.ori;OL'LTER.  'JV  strong 
^tMLT  of  iron  that  is  fixed  in 
the  purjiuiio  of  cutting;  o[)en 
liirc  the  ishare.  See  Puicon. 
A  pnivincial  term  apiilied 
I  ta  tmne  places.  Hence  culver- 
■i  a  pu'eoii-housc  or  dove-cot. 
[  SEED.  The  Bee«l  or  fruit  of 
■Mi  (yauKum,  nliich  in  im|>(.>rted 
Ij  lad  Malta.  It  has  been  occu- 
■M^jn  thij)  country,  but  us  it 
^^^Htit*  seols  tin  III  the  second 
^Hlni  ■  rich,  and  counequently 
^^•o3,    tJie    double    rent    adtla 


CURL. 

heavily  to  its  culture.  (^Brit.  Hutb.  vol.  ii. 
p.  3*28.)  Cumin  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty, 
and  in  a  garden  merely  requires  to  lie  sown 
in  any  open  bor<ler  to  succeed. 

CORATE.  (Lat.  atrure,  to  take  care 
of)  Properly  an  incumbent  who  has  the 
cure  of  souls;  now  generally  restricted  to 
signify  the  spiritual  assistant'of  a  rtH-tor  or 
vicar  in  his  cure.  Curates  form  the  lowest 
order  of  I  he  clergy ;  and  are  divided  into 
two  chussps,  pcrpetujj  and  sti|KMuliary. 
(JJranile'n  Did.  of  Science.) 

CURD.  The  coagulum  of  milk,  from 
which  cheese  is  made.     See  Cheese. 

When  milk  sours,  free  acetic  acid  is  formed, 
und  by  its  action  the  coagulation  of  the  ca- 
soou.H  part  of  llie  milk  tiikcs  place  ;  rennet 
eaiiiics  the  same  effect  in  milk  which  is  not 
sour,  which  probably  depends  on  the  gas- 
tric fluid  in  the  rennet.  Curd  is  a  white, 
insipid,  ino<lorous  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  olkulie.i.  liv  alcohol 
it  is  converted  into  a  substance  IJte  sjier- 
maceti,  which  gives  out  a  verv  fetid  odour. 

When  dry  curd  procure<l  (rom  sour  milk 
is  well  washeil,  ami  tlicu  mixeil  with  its  own 
bulk  of  alcohol,  an<l  the  soluble  matter  fil- 
tered and  separated  from  the  insoluble,  and 
thickened  by  gentle  evaporation,  it  becomes 
vis<:id,  and  forms  an  excellent  c«mcut  for 
gloss  and  china. 

CURLNG  BEEF  and  PORK.  ScgSait- 
IXQ.  A  report  of  the  committee  for  the 
premium  offered  for  curing  beef  and  pork, 
ttp[x-ars  in  the  Trans.  High.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  53. 

CURL.  A  disease  in  potatoes.  "Ko 
disease,"  says  Mr.  G.  W .  Johnson,  "  appears 
to  me  so  evidently  to  ari.<c  from  impaired 
viud  energy  in  the  plant,  as  the  curl,  which 
of  late  years  has  made  such  extensive  ra- 
vages upon  our  potato  cro|)S.  Any  one  can 
iiuture  the  occurrence  ot  this  disea-se,  at 
least  I  have  found  so  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  bv  keeping  the  sets  in  a  situation 
favourable  to  their  vegetation,  as  in  a  warm 
dump  outhouse,  and  then  rubbing  otf  re- 
peatedly the  long  slioots  they  have  thrown 
out ;  set*  that  have  been  so  treated,  1  hu>e 
invariably  found  to  |>r(xluce  curlc<l  pluuts. 
Is  not  the  reason  very  apparent  'f  The  vital 
energy  had  been  weakened  by  the  repeuteil 
elfortii  to  vegetate,  so  that,  when  ]i!iinted  in 
the  soil,  their  energy  was  uiieipial  to  Uie 
perfe(;t  development  of  the  parts ;  for  the 
curl  is  notliiiig  more  or  less  than  a  distorted 
or  incomplete  ibrniulion  of  the  fiiliage,  pre- 
redo<l  by  im  iuuicrfoct  production  of  the 
fibrous  roots.  Ttie  following  exjierimentl 
consider  as  very  decisive  :  —  it  was  made  in 
the  year  1«30,  in  my  garden  at  Grciit 
Totbiun,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  'Ilie  soil 
in  this  case,  and  in  all  others  that  will  be 
stated  hereafter,  unless  otlierwise  specified, 
AA  4 
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IS  light,  deep,  moderately  fertUe,  resting  on  ' 
a  aubstratuin  ol°  silicioiu  grsTcl,  and  is  uon- 
atitiitcd  as  Ibllows —  ' 


Water 

-    30-5 

Stones  and  coarse  sand 

-     15-S 

Vegetable  fibres    - 

-       5 

Saline  nutters 

-       4-5 

Oxide  of  iron 

-       2-4 

Carbonate  of  lime 

-     17-5 

Decomposing  matter 

-       7 

Alumina 

-     15 

Silica 

-   102-5 

I 
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The  variety  employed  in  this  experiment 
was  the  early.  An  equal  of  whole,  mo- 
derately siz<'d  potatoes,  tliut  bad  been  treated 
in  three  different  nio<les,  were  planted  the 
laiit  week  of  March.  No.  1.  twenty  sets 
that  hiid  been  carefiJly  kept  cold  and  dry 
throughout  the  winter,  firm,  unshrivelled, 
and  with  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  vege- 
tation. No.  2.  twenty  seta  that  had  been 
kept  warm  and  moist^  and  from  which  the 
shoots,  after  attaining  a  length  of  six  inches, 
had  been  thrice  removed.  No.  3.  twenty 
sets  which  had  been  kept  warm  and  nioist 
for  about  hail'  the  tiuiu  that  No.  2.  had, 
from  which  the  sboot-s  three  incheji  in  leugUi, 
had  been  removed  only  twice.  All  the  sets 
were  planted  the  same  morning,  each  ex- 
actly six  inches  below  the  surface,  and  each 
with  an  unsprouted  eye  upwiu"d«.  The 
xpring  was  genial ;  of  No.  I.  nini'teen  plants 
came  up.  The  twentieth  s<'emed  to  have 
been  removed  by  an  accident.  Of  the 
nineteen,  not  one  was  curled.  The  produce 
of  a  full  average  crop  of  No.  2.,  all  came 
up,  but  twelve  days  later  than  those  of 
No.  1.,  and  three  of  the  plants  sixteen  days 
Inter.  Fourteen  of  the  plants  were  curled. 
Of  No.  3.  all  came  up,  hut  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days  later  ttuiu  No.  I.  Four  plants 
were  as  severely  eurle<l  ;ifl  those  iu  No.  2. ; 
eight  were  less  so  and  the  remainder  not  at 
all.  But  of  these  the  produce  was  below 
an  average,  and  a  fidl  fortnight  later  in 
ripening. 

Dickson,  Crichtnn,  Knight,  and  others 
(Calethmian  Hort.  Mem.;  Hort.  Tratu.; 
Loudatit  Gard.  Mttg.  frc),  have  found  that 
tubers  taken  up  lieforc  they  are  fully  ri- 
pened, produce  plants  not  so  liable  to  the 
curl  u  those  that  have  remained  in  tiie 
ground  until  completely  perfected :  and  I 
believe,  under  ordinary  treatment^  this  to 
\w  the  fa<'t,  fiir  it  is  rational.  The  process 
of  ripening  proce<-ds  in  the  |iotalo  as  in  the 
Bi)ple.  After  it  has  been  gathered,  and 
until  that  is  jwrfected,  it  is  accumulating 
vigour,  shows  no  appetency  to  veeetate, 
OODaeqnently  ii  not  exhaiutmg  its  vitality, 
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which  is  a  great 
careless  mode  usually 
through  the  winter,  for  tbil 
mcnces  its  decline  from  ll 
begins  to  devclo[x;  the  parts 
plant.  Tubers  taken  from  i 
perfectly  ripe,  never  are  so  <| 
symptoms  of  vegetation.  O  " 
and  Young  in  some  of  ' 
referred  to,  have  also 
posing  the  sets  to  light 
them  to  become  dry  and 
duces  the  curl  in  the  pli 
them.  This  result  of  expert 
firms  my  conclusion  that  tlii 
from  deficient  vital  energy;" 
more  than  this  drying  on 
to  the  light  and  air,  tends 
from  a  tubei-  altogether  the  J 
tating.  Mr.  G.  Maker,  a  a 
in  the  same  village  that  I  dt 
1836  rather  small  sets,  cutti 
sized  [>otato  into  at  least  tl 
favourable  weather,  other  ( 
a  somewhat  dilatory  babit^ 
leave  those  sets  upon  a  bu 
for  more  than  a  week.  HI 
them  a  two  acre  field,  and  { 
three-fifths  vegetated,  of  wU 
a  fourth  were  in  varioos  ( 
Similar  results  were  obtaiiMH 
riments  of  Mr.  Wright,  a  nd 
of  Wcstfield.  When  the  »ei 
to  ferment  in  a  heap,  and  to' 
had  a  croii,  one-fifth  of  w! 
(Oard.  Mag.  vol.  x.  p.  430.' 

Every  one  acquainted 
tion  of  the  potato,  is  awi 
lUfference  existing  in  the 
their  early  and  rapid  vegetal 
excel  in  this  quality,  of  coud 
easily  excitalue.  A  conacqq 
that  they  are  idways  plant«4 
spring,  l)efore  llieir  vital  pcd 
very  active  ;  and,  of  all  iTOJ 
monstrates  tliese  early  auem 
to  the  curl.  But  what  is  i 
on  the  contrary ;  if  an  « 
plante<l  for  a  main  crop  latl 
when  extraordinary  pains  n 
cold  and  dry  have  not  bc4 
check  their  vecetation,  i 
decrease  of  vital  energy,  0 
more  than  any  other,  arc  Ul 
ease.  The  statementa  of  i 
in  the  Gardenrr'i  Magaximt 
entirely  siipftort  my  view* 
He  remarks  that,  in  18*M,  (f 
valence  of  rain,  the  late  t 
never  sufficiently  ripened  ■ 
ketable.  They  were  reaerl 
next  season,  and  the  coniM 
the  curl  affected  the 


crof« 
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urn :  liot  tbone  who  planlol  well- 
liiliOT,  had  crops  froe  from  the 
ml  u  productive  as  usual.  Now 
low  Ihtl  the  Titixl  cnei^  is  always 
|»«crful  in  a  bulb  or  seed  that  i» 
npeneiL  The  results  of  my  ^-lew 
IKae,  luirttincd  by  numerous  ex- 
1.  DC,  that  it  will  never  occur  if 
via)!  )«>i>iti  are  attended  to:  Isl, 
ati  ire  from  tubers  that  exhibit 
iTmptoms  of  incipient  vege- 
eject  which,  ttcy  ougnt, 
01  the  winter,  to  be  preserved  as 
br,  ind  i»  much  excluded  from  the 
mk.  My,  that  the  tuber*  should 
lljr ripened;  Sdly,  that  they  should 
d  imiMdiately  aitcr  they  are  cut ; 
■  tkt  manure  applied  should  be 
'Kvltri}',  and  mixe<i  with  the  soil, 
"Wg»  trench  in  immediate  eon- 
Ike  Ms;  Sthly,  that  the  crop  is 
i  hr  Kveral  racceaahre  years  on 
•  Wml     (Quart  Juum.   of  Agr. 

EH',  TIIE.  (Scolapax  arquala.) 
ofailie.  Its  bill  Ik  hix  to  seven 
'  Tlic  head  and  neck  pale  brown, 
I  breast  and  belly  white,  marked 
[  Mack  apota:  Nest  made  of 
from  three  to  five,  of  an  olive 
i  with  brown.  It  fre(|uents 
id  utters  a  [lecijiar  note  or 
kmtagMe't  Ontilk.  Diet.  p.  124.) 
G.  A  natural  and  favourite 
which  is  practised  in 
ioe,  and  conaists  of  sliding, 
U>  another,  ereat  stones  of 

— * ^unds  weight,  of  an 

form,  with  an  iron 
at  top.  The  object  of 
to  lay  his  irtonc  as  near  the 
lie  ;  to  guard  that  of  his  port- 
'  been  well  laid  before ;  or  to 
of  his  antagoniat.  {Blaine'i 
118.) 

The  fruit  of  two  species 

B.  Tubrum,  which  furnishes 

and  white  currants,  and 

produces  the  black  cur- 

nve  or  six  species  of  this 

The  rot-k  currant  (R.pe- 

tfl  mountain  currant  (It.ipi- 

tasti^less  mountain  currant 

tU  grow  wild  in  woodK  in  the 

and  the  common  rc<]  and 

also  found  wild  in  many 

itry,  but  their  fruit  is  in- 

rurrant  ia  a  variety  between 

and  reil  currant  ripen 

early  in  July,  in  which 

r  should  be  made.    All 

•y,    by    being    mattv<l,    be 
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presen-ed  till  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
on  north  walls  and  slimled  xituntions 
sometimes  hang,  and  are  ftoixl  till  the  end 
of  November.  They  will  thrive  on  al- 
most any  soil ;  but  their  fruit  is  more 
savoury  when  produced  in  a  dry  ttn<l  open 
ground.  "ITiey  ore  very  easily  propa- 
gated by  planting  slips  or  cuttings  at  any 
time  from  September  to  Marcii.  After 
standing  about  two  years,  tliey  will  be  fit  to 
be  removed  to  those  places  where  they  ore 
intended  to  remain. 

The  currant,  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  grateful  of  fruits,  hoii  medicinal  pro- 
perties. Red  currant,'!  ore  very  cooling  in 
fevers.  They  quench  thirst,  and  create  ap- 
petite. When  the  Iriiit  is  not  to  be  had 
iresh,  red  currant  jelly,  mixed  in  water,  is 
equally  refreshing.  Blat^k  currants  are  use- 
ful in  sore  throats.  (Brande'i  Diet ;  Phii- 
lipt't  FruiU ;  WiUich  i  Dom.  Encyc. ;  Eng. 
Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

CURTIS,  WILLIAil,  was  born  at  Alton 
in  Hampshire,  in  1746,  and  is  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Soton.  3/a^.  In  1773  be  was 
ai*)><>inted  Lecturer  of  the  Chelsea  tiarden. 
He  died  in  1779.  The  I'uUowing  are  brief 
uoticeii  of  those  of  his  writings  which  claim 
our  particular  notice  :  — 

I.  Flora  LoDdlnniiii.  1777—179*.  S  toIi.  Folkl.  Con- 
uifilns  %ix  fsHrtcull  or  levFr.tf-two  pl«lei  each.  1.  Bo- 
UnkAJ  Maguinf .  17H7.  Ia  monthly  numticr*.  fivo.  .<>UI1 
continued.  3.  PracUcal  Obiirvntlnui  on  Itio  BrltUh 
c:rutu.  17H1.  Svo.  .Sccoiul  ntlllon.  I7!l«.  *.  K  lll>- 
torjr  of  till!  Brown-tallnl  Motli.  UKi.  8to.  .s.  \  Cau- 
lofur  of  Brltt&h  Medical,  Culioary,  and  Afrru-tiltural 
PlaoU,  ciilUTat«d  Id  the  L.oodon  Botaoical  Gardrn  I7t(4. 
l2ino.  fi.  Dir«ctioiu  Tor  the  Culture  of  the  CramtM 
Mariilma  or  Sea  Kale,  for  the  i;ae  of  the  Table.  Snk 
with  a  Plate. 

CUSHAT.  A  local  name  for  the  ring- 
dove, 8up[)osed  to  !«•  derive<l  from  the  Saxon 
cnarrate,  from  Clue,  chaste,  in  allusion  to  the 
conjugal  fidelity  of  tliis  blr<l. 

CUSHION,  LADIES'.  (Sari/raga  hyp- 
noidei.)     See  Saxifrage,  AIosst. 

CUSPATED  FLOWERS.  Those  whose 
petals  or  flower-leuves  end  in  a  shiiri>  point. 

CUSTOMARY-LANDS.  Such  lands 
as  are  granted  by  lords  of  manurs  to  their 
tenanta. 

CUSTOMS  OF  COUNTIES.  With 
regard  to  the  usual  relation  of  laiidlonl  and 
tenant  these  vary  c<m»iderably.  But  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  written  agrecuicul,  no  en- 
quiry can  be  made  us  to  the  cu.ntom  of  the 
county  {Liebenrood  v.  IVnca,  1  Mer.  15.); 
and  when  an  express  stipulation  is  imuie,  the 
custom  of  the  county  is  excluded  entirely. 
{liobtrU  V.  Parker,  1  C.  &  M.  808.)  The 
following  epitome,  chiefly  obridged  from 
tlie  work  of  Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  the 
Tenancy  of  Land,  must,  of  course,  be  rt?- 
garde<i  as  having  oidy  a  very  general  appli- 
i  cation. 

Bedford.  —  The    tenant  comiaotil^  cu- 
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ter»,  in  this  county,  Bt  Mchaolnios,  some 
lit  La»ly-day.  Leasiss  7yt'ani.  Kcnt.s  paid 
half  yearly.  Tenant  genorally  restrictoil 
from  brenlting  up  ]>asture«,  or  seUing  hay 
iind  fitraw,  ijuitling  at  Hiohaclmas,  a  at 
liberty  to  plough  and  sow  wheat,  if  nt  Lady- 
day  ;  then  may  sow  spring-corn  I  ill  ilay  of 
limiting ;  but  iu  either  caae  hag  the  op- 
tion to  do  it  himself  or  let  his  Buccessor  do  it. 
ANTien  the  outgoer  sows,  they  are  valued  to 
the  ineoiner  so  as  to  include  all  labour ;  has 
bani  allowed  him,  but  cannot  carry  away 
straw.  Incomer  takes  all  dung  found  on 
premises  free  of  charge ;  ))ut  [iiiys  for  grass 
seeds,  and  that  of  the  labour,  iiikI  for  (UlUiw- 
ploughing,  or  spriiig-]ilougliiug,  which  his 
prwlece.tsor,  quitting  at  Lady-day,  Imd  not 
time  to  sow  ;  but  with  reiipect  lo  any  fidlow, 
cither  for  wheat  or  turnips,  when  the  out- 
goer takes  the  crop,  tliere  is  no  demand 
made  iifion  the  incoming  tenant. 

Jierks.  —  Farms  conimonly  lease  for  7  or 
14  yi-ars  from  Mieliaelma.-),  entering  to 
plough  fallows  at  Lady-day  ;  from  which 
time  the  incomer  has  part  of  the  house  al- 
lowed him,  and  room  for  one  team ;  tlie 
outgoer  retains  the  rest  of  the  premises  till 
May-day  or  Midsummer.  Tlie  rents  ore 
commonly  jiaid  half-yearly,  and  in  general 
there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  tenant's  cul- 
tivation, except  that  he  covenants  to  leave  a 
9tale<l  number  of  acres  for  I'ldlow.  Usually 
he  has  [lowcr  of  selling  hay  and  wheat-straw, 
although  in  other  portions  of  the  county 
only  to  exchange  it  for  dung.  Wheat-straw 
he  must  leave  to  hia  successor  as  well  as 
the  hay.  Incomer  ha»  to  pay  for  clover  or 
other  gross-seeds,  the  aeed,  and  labour,  aiid 
hay  crop,  at  a  feeding-out  price. 

Berwick.  —  The  fiunus  in  this  county  are 
let  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  viz.  on 
lease  for  19  or  21  years.  Tenant  enters  at 
May-day;  18  months  allowed,  after  he 
t*kea  poaaegsion,  before  called  ui>on  Ibr  any 
rent,  imdthen  only  fur  half  a  year,  leaving  a 
twelvemniilh  due  ;  imd  this  arrearage  con- 
tinues till  the  en<l  of  the  lease,  when  he  is  al- 
lowed Ji  months  after  the  expiration  of  his 
lease ;  but  if  the  landlord  has  any  doubt  of 
his  tenant's  solvency,  he,  of  course,  prevents 
the  removal  of  the  stock,  cropii,&c.  Tenant, 
prohibited  from  taking  two  white  crop*  guc- 
ceisively,  must  lay  the  land  down  in  regular 
rotation,  to  have  a  proportion  in  tunii|)s, 
or  fallow  in  com,  seeds,  or  grass  every  year, 
and  so  must  leave  it  ut  the  expiration  of  his 
lease.  Cannot  sell  either  bay  or  straw.  On 
leaving,  harvests  hi*  last  crop  and  threshes 
liii  corn  on  the  premises ;  leaving  straw  and 
the  fallows,  gram  and  seeda,  as  well  as  the 
dun<;,  fur  the  incomer. 

Jircchnwh.  —  Mostly  tenants  at  will, 
who  enter  at  Ladyday,  or  Condlcuias,  and 
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take  full  possession  on 
is  little  re«tnuned  'm  inoi: 
cannot  carry  away  hay  or 
annually  sow  about  one-thi 
land  with  wheat,  and  brinjjl 
tity  of  lime  into  the  far^ 
part  of  the  house,  and  oiiM 
use  of  the  yards,  until  Mf 
cattle.  For  his  dung  he  rei 
for  hi.i  wheat-crop  he  takes 
land  which  was  t'allowed, 
sown  after  any  other  crop  ;| 
as  touch  of  the  land  in  so 
it ;  if  he  leaves  more,  he 
not  for  fallows. 

Buckingham.  L< 
terms.  The  tenant 
sometimes  at  Alichaelmi 
yciu-ly ;  but  most  comroonl 
stricted  as  to  mode  of  cu 
tenant  may  sell  hay  and  stn* 
he  pleases.  An  outgoer  <■ 
com  t'dl  Lady-day;  ia  to  M 
on  the  ground,  for  cjirting  flj 
any  |>loughing,  of  which  hivj 

j  the  sole  benefit.  D°  the  ia^ 
take  the  spring-corn  and  wlMI 
Lady-dav,  the  outgoer  CMli 
self,  paying  rent  and  taxes  | 

'  stands  upon  till  the  followia 
but  be  gives  up  all  the  duofl 
Cambridgf.    Tenant*  ciw 
leases  for  4  or  S  yeare,  m  4 
breaking  up  pasture  land,  aiii 
or  straw  ;  but  otherwise  unrii 
cultivation.     Oiitgix-r  usuatf 
Lady-day,  and  having  sown! 
spring  crops,  he  harvests  thd 
tne  wheat,  paying  no  rent  A 
leaves.     He  must  tlircsli  am 
upon  the  premises  before  I 
after  harvesL     Incomer  tall 
only  the  seed,  |>asturc,  one 
old  Lady-day,  but  jiays  the  II 
of  the  farm,  for  the  seedci 
done  to  the  fallows  ;  he  toka 
Carmarthen.     Farms  woj 
let  upon  leas<?s  for  3  Uvea;  I 
years  are  now  more  codudoV 

I  made  iiiMin  iMith  house  and  l| 
mas.  The  tenant  is  Undcf 
cultivates  as  he  pleases,  aotl  | 
and  dung. 

Cheshire.     Farms   let 
many  only  by  the  year, 
more  common  practie« 

{  nant  takes  t'rom  Can('' 
possession  of  the  hi 
tenant  is  commonly 

;  more  than  a  given  pi 
one-third  under  plougl 
ever,  he  may  till  in  hu 
may  dispow*  of  his  hmy . 


m  oetM*  to  work  on  tLe  farm 
ti  bat  euts  the  wheat  crop  at 
lit  shent  wai  after  a  fallow  he 
iHi  of  the  crop,  otherwise  only 
pbcbooieahisownportioii.  Ue 
I  not  pai<l  for  graai  leeda,  but 
Mom  Tirio,  be  cuts  the  dover 
(takai  half  the  hay ;  the  incomer 
',  and  paying  the  rent : 
ion  to  pay  of  any  kind, 
doa  not  pay  for. 
Lam  generally  from  14  to  21 
idjr-day,  with  privile<;e  of  poing 
hcnreceding&Iidsuniiiier  to  ])rc- 
ivbett,  and  to  |ilouy;b  for  :<pring 
""gdleiiuia.     The  outi;<jer  iB  al- 
ii in  port  of  the  hoiue,  or  in 
hit  Ktock  for  the  purpose  of 
r,  till  the  old  May-day  fol- 
mi;  u|i  ]Ke8Cl!^ion.     Ue  leaTcs 

Ker,  for  the  incoming  tenant. 
10(1  not  to  exceed  two  white 
aunure,  luing  101  busheU  of 
libr  the  first  crop.     When  the 
vith  grws  aeeos  it  must  re- 
lyear*,  and,  exce|>t  in  water 
onty  cut  his  grant  once  in 
hedreasea  it  with  manure. 
IkaT,  but  the  itraw  of  wheat 
fed  alio  to  feed  a  certain 
of  gFtaa,  and  whatever  ma- 
muit  be  loft  by  the  outgoing 
charge. 
Tenant*  enter  at  Lady-day 
It  not  intotlie  bousctill  Alav- 
yforSiT.orPyeurti.  The 
und  to  plou|j;li  the  land 
tliat  a  certain  part  niity 
for  3  year*.     Is  prohibited 
crope  in  succession,  and 
land  flown  with  grn»8 
the  farm.     Cannot  sell 
and  most  ap|>ly  not  le«  than 
lime  per  acre  for  his  wheat  or 
>  Ulow.    The  outgoer  retains 
Ac  bouse  and  premiies  for 
Jr-4ay.     Id  pHi<l  for  whatever 
>a  which  he  binuiclf  paid  for 
the  farm.     Leaves   all  the 
towe  for  the  incomer's  benefit. 
Tenant*  yearly,  farms  small; 
ll  entry  at  l>ady-day  ;  in  the 
Aiiilri'w'a  day  (Stjith  of  No- 
i  ..p   (^|ge   ^g  house 

tf  u;;  May-<lav.     Alto 

HMrictiotu ;  may  sell  hay  nnd 
Itt'tenant  is  paid  for  manure 
flie  wheat  crop  is  divided 
Mwer  and  the  rca|ier,  the  lost 

Bants  chiefly  yearly  tenants 

tTbe  land  almost  entirely 
(•nant  is  uiuallv  restricted 
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from  breaking  these  up  without  permis- 
sion, even  if  he  lays  down  arable  land  in 
lieu  of  it.  He  cannot  sell  either  hay  or 
straw.  The  outgoing  tenant  u  not  paid  for 
either  manure  or  straw ;  he  always  sows  the 
wheat,  but  is  not  paid  for  any  fallows  or 
ploughings  which  may  have  been  done  at 
his  expense  to  promote  the  growth  of  it;  be 
receivea,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  if 
a  fiJlow  crop,  or  one-hall'  if  a  brush  cr«j), 
and  iVir  the  seed  croiM  he  is  allowed  for  seed 
and  labour. 

Devon.  In  the  west,  entry  at  Michael- 
mas; in  the  ea»t  at  Lady-day,  with  pri- 
vilege of  entry  on  the  land  at  Midsummer 
U)  prei>nre  for  wheat.  The  tenant  usually 
rcdtruincd  from  taking  more  than  'i  white 
crops  for  a  fallow,  or  sowing  'i  wheat  crojia 
successively,  without  a  fuUow  or  green  crop 
between  them.  Must  use  a  certain  qtiaa- 
tity  of  lime  per  acre  for  his  barley  or 
whi-at  crop,  and  leave  the  same  (|uantity 
of  laud  lor  wheat  at  tlie  expiration  of 
his  lca.»e  that  he  found  on  taking  {losses- 
sion.  lie  has  the  liberty  of  selling  hay  und 
wheat,  straw,  and  at  the'  end  ol'  his  lease  the 
hay  also.  A  Lady-day  holder  receives  from 
his  8UC<'«ssor  the  value  of  the  wheat  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  young  clovers  or  other 
gran  seeds  by  valuation.  A  Michaelmas 
tenant  can  oiily  receive  tlie  value  of  tlie 
seed* ;  but  in  either  case  he  freely  leaves  all 
the  dung  for  his  succeaaor. 

Dortel.  Leases  for  14  or  21  years  are 
common;  entry  at  Michaelmas,  with  jiri- 
vilege  of  entry  for  wheat  cton  at  Midsum- 
mer; but  in  the  western  side  the  jH'riiwl 
of  entry  is  very  commonly  La<ly-doy.  'J'lie 
cow  and  sheep  leases  are  entirely  sepnriito 
takings  from  tne  rest  of  the  land  ;  the  lormer 
under  a  Liuly-dny  entry,  genendly  termi- 
nating at  the  Caudlemiis  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  farm  lease;  and  the  latter  at 
the  ensuing  ^tidsummer,  under  a  Michiu'l- 
mas  entry;  the  sheep  and  I'urni  leuws  both 
commoidy  end  at  the  same  lime,  and  the 
low  leases  at  Can<ilemas. 

Durham.  The  holding*  are  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  county  chictly  yearly  ;  in  the 
western,  leasehold.  Entry  at  May-day  of 
the  house  and  land,  but  the  piiHture  liiinls 
ore  given  up  at  Lady-day.  The  tLiumt 
usually  covenants  to  farm  on  the  linir  M(i 
system.  ITie  outgoer  takes  an  off  going 
crop  of  all  the  com ;  but  he  is  restrained, 
from  sowing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the; 
arable  land,  and  is  bound  to  leave  the  seedr 
and  follow  for  the  incomer :  if  the  quantity 
of  com  exceeds  the  given  number  of  acres, 
the  incomer  takes  all  over  the  stipukted 
quantity  free  from  payment. 

EtneT.     The  farmer  in  Essex  commonly 
holds  by  leases  of  7  or  14  year* ;  cntrj  ft% 
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both  of  hoiuc  and  land.  Hi? 
Dts  to  farm  on  the  four  slutt 
and  fallowing  after  every 
I  crofit  and  oerer  to  take  two  white  crops 
Bioo:  on  pasture  land,  however,  he  ia 
ilj  usrestiained.  He  may  carry  also 
Wiy  cr  atraw,  but  for  every  load  of  either 
W  i»  bound  to  bring  back  a  loud  of  dung, 
■Dd  near  London  two  loads  are  rei^uired  fur 
tfttrt  load  of  straw,  and  one  for  every  load 
of  hay. 

Tlie  outline  tenant  sows  the  Michnel- 
na*  (-ro|>,  and  is  paid  by  viiluulion  for  unu 
Tear's  improvement,  which  iiKliitJes  the  la- 
bour, the  teed,  and  the  immure  he  has  laid 
out  upon  the  Eround   from  the  preceding 

■  Michaelmas.  He  is  alluwcd  fur  (he  seeds, 
for ploughinc,  harrowing,  luid  rolling,  which 
a  summer  lalluw  has  umlergouc^  for  the 
manure  laid  on,  and  for  the  carting  of  it, 
and  for  all  the  unspread  dung,  or  other 
manure  on  the  farm.  The  outgiier  has  the 
use  of  the  barns  for  his  crmi.  The  incomer 
claims  the  straw  and  chail  on  eomlition  of 
his  thrashing  the  corn,  and  currying  it  to 
market.  The  incomer  has  the  Michaehnud 
crO[>!s  the  hay,  turnips,  and  young  eeetls 
valued  to  him,  with  all  the  seed,  labour,  and 
manure  bestowed  upon  them. 
H  GUtmorgan.     Forms  are  here  usually  let 

B  on  short  lenses  of  7  or  14  years.  Lutry 
in  the  south  at  Lady-day  and  May-day ; 
but  in  the  north  and  east  it  is  usually  at 

•  Candlemas  and  May-day.  Tlic  tenants  may 
usually  reiuuve  not  only  hay  and  straw,  but 
dung,  and  he  is  seldom  restrained  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation.  The  outgoing  tenant 
commonly  sows  the  wheat  crop,  and  is  paid 
for  it  by  the  valuation  of  three  neigh- 
bouring fanners,  and  likewLsc  for  the  seed 
tand  labour  of  the  grass  seeds.  The  incomer 
has  (he  option  of  ploughing  for  his  own  fal- 
lows, and  I'or  his  spring  crop ;  but  he  cannot 
enter  for  this  pur{iose  without  leave  l)efore 

■  Lady-day. 
Gloucetter,  The  farm  leases  are  usu- 
ally for  7  or  14  years.  Usual  entry  at  Lady- 
day,  sometimes  at  Michaelmas.  The  out- 
|m>er  retaining  certain  barns  and  offices  for 
Hie  sake  of  his  crop,  ami  fee<liiig  the  straw. 
Tlie  tenant  is  commonly  restrainc<l  from 
carrying  away  either  hay  or  straw  from  the 
premise's  unu  he  must  leave  the  form  in  the 
came  state  of  cropping  as  he  found  it.  He 
commonly  is  directed  to  fallow  on  the  four- 
shift  system. 
The  oulgoer  at  Lady-day  sows  what  com 
Jie  can  previous  to  that  period,  and  takes  an 
ofl-going  crop  of  the  wheat  and  spring  com 
which  he  sows ;  but  he  pays  rent  (or  the 
Standing  crop  until  the  ensuing  Slichaehiias. 
/Ln  incomer  at  Michaelmas  has  the  option 
of  sowing  the  wheat,  but  be  cannot  go  upon 


tbc  land  before  that  time  for  the  |i«iU 
ptougliing,  without  permission  from  tal 
goer.  On  the  Coljiwold  H  ills,  ho««T<| 
incomer  has  sometimes  the  prif  ilc^  ^ 
tcring  i'or  this  purjiose  on  the  Utod 
tember. 

Hantt.  In'  this  county  farms  havv 
generally,  till  lately,  held  upon  leases^ 
of  late,  a  practice  has  sprung  up  of  hf 
from  year  to  year,  at  ^'■■•'"■•'""^1 
the  privilege  of  entering  at  May^ 
prepare  the  land  for  turnips  and  Mil 
mas  seed  com.  The  tenant  is  con^ 
restrained  from  removing  either  h| 
straw  from  the  farm,  or  taking  two  \ 
crops  in  succession,  but  he  may  hail| 
white  ones.  The  incomer  may  ea| 
May-day  to  sow  his  seeds,  while  th^ 
goer  is  sowing  his  barley.  The  o^ 
cuts  and  fee£  the  hay  and  s 
premises,  leaving  the  dong  to 
free  from  charge. 

Hereford.     Farms  arc  chiefly 
year,  general  entry  at  Candlemas ; 
going   tenant   retaining  one 
part  of  the  house,  burus,  &c.  till 

The  tenant  usually  agrees  not 
either  hay  or  straw ;  nor  is  he 
an  outgoer,  for  either  dung,  or 
labour:  he  cannot,  during  the 
sow  more  than  one  thinl  of  his  Midil 
with  wheat ;  but,  otherwise,  he  roajr  call 
the  land  as  he  pleases.  If  the  iocootf 
not  take  the  wncat  crop  by  valusM 
outgoor  iruts  and  claiiDS  the  whoic 
hiiiuelf,  but  he  pays  no  rent  after  CawH 
Tlie  incomer,  however,  is  bound  •• 
the  seeds  at  a  valuation,  but  th« 
the  form  he  takes  free  from 

Hertford.      Leases,  7  or   14 
Lady-day.   Mode  of  cultivation 
times  two  crojis  and  a  fallow,  ii 
four-course  system.     The  tei 
hay  and  wheat  straw,   but  no 
The    outgoing    tenant    takes 
crop  of  both  Spring  and  Mi 
and  pays  for  tlie  ground  they 
till  harvest.    He  must  use,  howaraTv 
Tear's    straw   upon    the   pr 
leaves  all  the  dung  for  the  ii 

Huntingdun.  Chiefly  yearly 
old    Lady-day,    when  the 
possession  of  the  house,  sc 
follow  land  ;  the  outgoer 
and  yards  uitil  the  Midsi 
harvest  time.     The  tenants 
restricted  from  carrying  away 
but  not  as  to  any  particular 
vation.    Leaving  at  old  Lad; 
time  to  sow  Viarley  and  other 
which,  with  the  wheat  cro[s  he 
takes ;  but  he  pays  no  reut  aAcr  tkf 
be  quits.    He  mutt  Uuwii  llw  eon 
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:  ktre  or  feed  nil  the  straw ; 
lirl  for  the  yoqng  seeiU,  ibe  value 
I  labour,  and  for  his  winter  ful- 
fil of  the  land  of  Kent,  ai  in 
ii  held  by  the  Tear,  but  a 
it  ieot«d  under  leiuies  of  7  or 
ttc  tenant  entering  ut  Michael- 
it  ittually  restrained  from 
ior  ftnir ;  or  if  he  is  allowed  to 
llxm  it  ia  on  condition  of  bifi 
tto  the  (arm  a  certain  quantity 
b  ii  osaally  not  much  restricted 
tf  coltivation.  He  is  romwonly 
ton  baring  more  than  two  white 
Dow. 

011^  tenant  threahes  bia  la«t 
■ktlie  atraw  to  the  incomer; 
^Hked  to  feeti  the  hay  upon 
BVE  is  commonly  valued  also 
font  price.  He  is  paid  also  for 
bestowecl  u\Kia  the  summer 
itit   be    has    tlie    privilotte    of 

0  the  time  of  bis  >)uitting  the 

1  also  paid  fur  the  seed  and 
lor  the  turnips  and  the  grosses ; 
e  of  the  manure,  and  labour  of 

qireading  the  manure  of  the 
d  ft>r  half  of  tlic  rireceding  — 
the  hup  polos  miUkL'  the  pay- 
■nyl    uf   an    incoming    tenant 

r- 

The  farms  are  moat  com- 
1>T  7  years'  leases,  from  Candle- 
>c  bouse,  Jcc.  at  May -day. 
lat  is  commonly  restrained  from 
It  than  a  certain  proportion  of 
uler  the  plough  at  one  time ;  — 
ibit  portion  in  tillage  be  may 
'      1'-asea  :  —  or,  he  is  allowed 

i.f  pleases,  provided  he  takes 

I-  cnopi   before  he  lays  down 

d  with   8<«ds.      He  may  sell  bis 

liut  be  is  compelled  to  lay  a 
uf  manure  oii  bis  soil  every 

.'I'lng  tenant  giving  up  pos- 
ienias  is  allowed  to  retain 

■  I'jck  until  May-day.  From 
1  trop  after  a  fallow,  he  receives 
*>  hot  if  after  beans  ur  jiotatoes, 
•l^ 'i'T  »  white  crop,  he  has  no- 

"I  [laid  for  the  manure.     He 

liiig  of  the  wheat  crop. 

biefly  farmed  by  yearly  ten- 
'"i«'»  at  Lady-day,  and  occa- 
(Hicbadmas.  They  arc  not  al- 
tnak  up  their  postuns  or  sell 
ttt  atreir.  Sometimes  they  en- 
fu  annual  amoiut  of  lime  on  the 

tng  tenaot  is  ptud  for  all  clear 
*  wUdi    be  i*   allowed    three 


ploughings;  but  if  he  boa  token  a  green 
crop  be  is  allowed  nothing.  For  bis  wheat 
crop,  ii'  it  bos  been  sown  on  a  clear 
fallow,  for  instance ;  he  is  allowed  for  seed 
and  labour,  and  for  the  jiliiughiiigs,  but 
ilherwisc  only  for  sect!  and  labour.  He  is 
allowed  fur  his  seed  crop,  labour,  aiiil  seed  ; 
but  nothing  for  a  turnip  fallow,  either  fell 
or  pulled  :  if  he  leaves  at  Michaelmas,  how- 
ever, be  is  allowed  for  his  turnips  one  year's 
rent.  The  incomer  cannot  enter  to  plougli 
without  permission  till  Lady-day. 

Lincoln.  Farms  commonly  held  by  lease, 
of  from  7  to  14  vears  from  Lady-day. 

The  tenant  is  usually  restrained  from 
selling  cither  hay  or  straw,  or  from  taking 
more  than  two  white  cro)i8  to  a  fallow  ;  these 
restrictions,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the 
fen  land. 

The  outgoing  tenant  has  commonly  the 
right  of  sowing  spring-corn  yntil  Lady-day, 
and  of  taking  an  ongoing  crop,  both  of 
wheat  and  other  corn,  all  o(  wliicu,  however, 
be  must  thresh  on  the  premises.  But  a  very 
common  way  is  for  the  outgoer  to  be  paid 
for  all  his  crops,  the  value  of  seed  and  labour, 
and  also  for  the  manure.  The  crops  are 
valuLHl  at  harvest  time,  and  the  price  is  set 
according  to  the  average  of  three  market 
day?,  token  once  a  montli,  between  harvest 
time  and  the  ensuing  Lady-day. 

Monmouth  is  ]iriiici|mlly  farmed  by  yearly 
tenant,*,  who  enter  ujion  the  meadow  land 
at  Christmas,  and  upon  the  arable  at  Candle- 
mas, the  outgoer  retaining  one  field  and 
part  of  tlie  bouse  till  May-day.  He  has 
two  thirds  of  tlie  wheat  crop  after  a  fallow, 
but  only  half  of  a  brush  crop. 

The  tenant  is  not  much  restrained  as  to 
his  mode  of  cultivation  ;  the  incomer  pays 
for  the  seeds  and  labour  of  the  seed  crops, 
but  he  does  not  pay  for  the  manure. 

Norfolk.  Farmers  bold  chiefly  by  leases 
of  7  or  14  yeor.s  some  for  21,  ond  they 
enter  at  Michaelmas.  Tliey  generally  co- 
venant to  farm  on  the  four-course  system, 
are  ollen  restruineil  from  ."lowing  above  u 
certain  nuinlx-r  of  tares  of  oats.  This  crop 
being  considered  to  be  much  more  im- 
poverishing to  the  land  than  barley,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  sell  either  hay  or  straw. 
Tlie  outgoing  tenant  either  thre-shea  his 
harvest  himself  or  be  agrees  with  his  succes- 
sor, who  carries  out  tlie  com  and  keeps  the 
straw  and  cliaif;  the  incomer  pays  for  the 
growing  crops  on  the  ground,  but  not  for 
the  labour;  thus  if  the  turnip  crop  fails 
he  receives  nothing  for  the  labour. 

The  incomer  sows  the  wheat  cron,  but  ho 
cannot  enter  the  farm  before  Micbaelmas- 
dov  ;  to  do  this  without  leave,  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  bay  on  the  farm ;  but  be  takes  the 
dung  free- 
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Northampton  a  tenanted  chiefly  by  yearly 
holUers  who  enter  at  Lafly-day,  aud  are 
ri-striiiiied  from  selling  hny  or  strnw,  or 
tjtkin;;  more  than  two  white  crops  without 
a  fallow.  The  outgoing  tenant  gives  up 
poinetision  of  the  bouse,  land,  and  premises 
together;  is  paid  by  his  successor  for  the 
seed,  wheat,  and  labour,  and  fidlow,  if  it  was 
a  clear  one,  but  not  for  bastard  fallows ; 
for  the  labour  and  seed  of  seed  ero|)s,  and 
for  liny  winter  ploughing ;  but  he  does  not 
without  authority  plough  the  land  intended 
for  spring-corn.  The  incomer,  however, 
cann'it  enter  t<)  plough  without  IellVl^  Ix'fore 
Lady-day  ;  he  iloes  not  pay  for  the  uiunure 
ibund  on  the  farm. 

Northumbrrland.  Lea.M;s  for  7,  14,  or  21 
years  are  general  from  May-duy.  The 
tenant  is  connnonly  l>ound  not  to  cut  or 
feed  seeds  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease 
after  harvest :  in  some  places  the  landlonl 
when  he  lets  the  farm  sows  the  seeds  himself, 
and  (he  tenant  is  bound,  when  he  cpiits,  to 
leave  the  same  quantity  of  Bee<ls  u|)<>n  the 
ground.  The  tenant  must  not  sell  either 
hiiy  or  straw,  or  where  he  is  allowed  to 
sefl  them,  he  must  bring  buck  n  load  of 
manure  for  every  load  carried  off:  be  can- 
not have  more  than  two  white  crops  and  a 
green  one  afU'r  a  liiUow. 

An  outgoing  tenant  t4ikes  all  the  com 
crops  that  are  upon  the  ground,  threshing 
them  on  the  premi.tes  and  leaving  the  straw 
to  the  incomer,  who  carries  the  com  to 
market  for  him.*  The  incomer  pays  for 
the  gross  scixhi,  the  fallows,  and  the  ma- 
nure. 

Nottinfiham  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  yearly 
tenants,  who  enter  at  La<ly-day.  They 
are  eonmionly  not  allowed  ft)  sell  either 
hay  or  Btraw,  not  to  take  more  than  lliree 
crops  to  a  fallow,  and  never  two  while 
onea  in  succession.  When  the  incomer 
enters  at  Michaelmas  the  oufgocr  is  paid 
by  valuation,  either  upon  wheat  or  tur- 
nips, for  all  the  seed  and  labour  he  has 
iM-stowed  upon  that  crop,  and  for  all  the 
ploughing  he  has  done  iiefore  the  time  he 
quits;  for  all  artificial  manure,  such  as 
bones,  &c.  if  for  the  first  crop  then  the  full 
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The  outgoer  sows  the 
must  have  this  done  by  Mt 

{>aid  for  the  wheat,  the  vol 
abour;  luid  in  a  similar  m 
and  turnips,  and  plougbin 
and  carting  dung  during  tlu 
mer  and  winter :  but  lie  is  i 
dung. 

liutland.' — Tenants  usaal 
year  from  Lady-day :  they  i 
to  sell  either  hay  or  straw, 
wise  farm  as  they  please. 

The  incoming  tenant  pay 
crop,  turnips  and  seeds,  |>io 
fallows,  and  dung  carting;  I 
takes  free  :  he  pavs  also  for 
ings.  In  the  southern  part  < 
he  also  pays  for  the  dung,  ai 
plough  for  and  sow  the  •] 
charge  it  to  the  incomer. 

S<iU>p.  —  Farms  are  gen 
yearly  tenants,  who  enter  at 
on  to  the  meadow  land,  in  i 
Candlemas,  that  he  may  wt 
He  is  restrained  from  sellini 
but  not  to  any  particular  m 
tion.  WHien  he  quits,  he  is 
lime  he  may  have  brought 
within  the  lost  two  years;  1 
for  that  of  the  last  Tear ;  ha 
that  of  the  preceding:  hi 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  H 
value  of  the  seed  crops ;  b 
either  fallows  or  dung.  He 
for  follows  or  spring  crop*  i 
thority  of  the  incomer,  wb 
himself  to  plough  without  lea: 
day. 

Somerset.  —  Farmeri  Hbt 
of  8  or  1*2  years  from  Lady-d 
retaining  the  wheat  crop,  thi 
pnmiises,  and  leuving  the  it 
dung  for  the  incomer;  mai 
pose  he  coinmoijy  holda  oi 
summer  twelvemonth  ofter  I 
sion.  A  tenant  cannot  sell 
straw,  or  take  more  than  t> 
and  a  green  one  without  a 
restrained  from  breaking  nj 
he  very  commonly  consent 


{ire  fed  ofl*.  For  all  the  wheat 
ih^tm,  tiown  pi-CTiously  to  his 
Bt,  he  receives  two  thinU  of  the 
Wruh  rru[i,  only  onv  half:  but 
MH  after  ootioc,  ouly  the  viUue 
[tad  Iftbour.  The  incomer  cuiwiot 
■agh  before  Lwly-day ;  be  i>u\f 
t  dnng  and  straw  left  on  the 

'Tbe  fiumexs  commonly  cultivate 
I  of  7  or  14  years,  from  old  Mi- 
If,  They  ore  restrict4?d  from 
llWi  three  crops  without  a  fnl- 
Pliug  either  hay  or  straw.     Tbe 

FQt  BOWS  tiie  crops,  and  the  in- 
tbem  ut  a  valuation,  paying 
<jke  pluujlhiu^  harrowings,  dung 
id  oilier  worlt  performed  during 
ki  tirelvcmonlli ;  the  value  of  the 
lur  bestowed  on  tlie  turnip 
fur  all  the  seed  crops,  and 
in  or  CO  the  land. 
Fumier*  usually  hold  iinder 
or  31  years  from  Micbaclnias, 
paHaaion,  the  outgocr  rc- 
ij-dajr  part  of  the  house  and 

;  u  oonunonly  restrained  from 
'  kiy  or  itraw,  or  taking  more 
!  rro[>s  without  s  fallow  ;  but, 
ii  not  restricted  to  any  par- 
I  uf  culture  ;  the  soil  bemg  80 
«m  in  dilFerent  portions  of  the 
i  the  proximity  to  London,  of 
I  a  variety  of  modes  of  cul- 

tt  payt  for  all  fallows  of  the 

half  those  of  the  prece<ling 

Bianurr  in  or  on  the  land,  for 

the  preceding  year ;  for  fold- 

Ibidinga,  in  the  same  way  an 

;  and  for  seeds,  lays,  and  uu- 

hay  and  straw  at  a  feeding 

the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  fal- 

kprevioas  twelvemonth. 

'"nie  farm  en  of  this  county  are 

h  uurly  tenants  from   Mi- 

'■  •laining  a  portion  of 

t  'uilding>i  until  May- 

W^  iiul  much  reatricttsl  as  to  tlieir 

pltivBliiin  ;   he  is  allowed  to  sell 

"' ' '     '       -  back  a  load  of  dung, 

'  than  two  straw  crops 

|i  uiuri  iiiuuure  his  meadow  land 

tan.    The  soil  of  tbi»  county 

in  it*  composition,  however, 

iportioDs,  for  any  general  rule 

ntn  for  tbe  farmer's  guidiincc. 

Mr  takes  his  crop,  and  if  the 

\At»  it  and  carries  it  out,  he  in 

»tnw  and  chidT,  otherwise  he 

«  the  dung  producecl  from  it. 

pays  for  ail  the  wheat  and 


turnip  fallows;  the  value  of  the  seed  and 
labour  on  turnips,  gross  seeds,  or  corn  in 
the  ground,  and  niunurc  in  the  ground  for 
turnips  or  Jlicba<;liuas  croris,  and  half  the 
value  of  ull  manure  expenued  on  tbe  form 
during  the  year  procfUing  the  last  twelve 
months ;  but  only  half  of  that  spread  on 
meadow  limila  after  a  croj)  bus  been  token. 
The  incomer  pays  idso  the  rent  and  tuxes 
of  the  fallows  from  the  time  they  were  drat 
ploughed. 

Waru-irk.  —  Lands  are  chiefly  held  by 
yearly  tenants  from  Lady-day.  Tliey  can- 
not take  away  hay  or  straw,  cannot  take 
more  tbun  three  crops  to  a  fidlow,  but  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  white 
crops. 

The  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  foi-  his  gnuw 
see<l8,  seed,  and  labour.  If  his  wlieul  has 
been  sown  upon  u  tleuu  fallow,  be  has  the 
0])tJon  of  lokin"  it  upon  paymeut  of  rent 
and  toxi-s  for  the  land  it  grows  upon  till 
\lichaelmas ;  but  if  it  is  a  brush  crop,  then 
the  incomer  has  the  option  to  take  it,  or  let 
the  outgoer  take  it  on  the  above  terms. 
The  outgoer  is  fMiid  for  his  winter  fidlows, 
but  not  for  a  turnip  fidlow,  even  if  led  ofl". 
The  incomer  may  either  plough  the  ground 
himself  for  the  t-pring  corn,  or  pay  the  out- 
giM^r  for  doing  it ;  but  he  caimot  enter  to  do 
this  without  leave  till  Lady-day;  he  neither 
pays  for  hay,  straw,  or  dung. 

Westmorelaiul.  —  Lea-sea  in  this  county 
arc  commonly  granted  for  7,  £>,  11,  or  21 
years  from  Lady-day.  The  house,  >ind  one 
field,  however,  is  usually  retained  till  May- 
day ;  he  has  the  iirivilcjje,  however,  of  going 
ufxin  tbe  land  at  old  Coudlemos  tu  pluugu 
for  his  fallow  and  spring  crop. 

The  tenant  is  commoidy  restricted  from 
having  more  tlian  two  white  crops  before 
he  sows  tbe  land  with  .oeed,  und  that  between 
the  two  white  crops  he  is  to  have  either  a 
green  one  or  a  fallow.  He  is  to  inauiire  his 
meadow  ground  once  in  three  yeurs,  mid 
leave  tlie  farm  in  the  same  working  plight 
as  he  found  it.  The  outgoer  retains  the 
bouse  and  one  fielii  till  Miiy-day,  jiiiying 
rent  and  taxes,  however,  lor  what  he  thus 
holds;  with  this  exception,  he  is  bound  to 
five  the  liuid  by  tbe  6th  of  April.  In  the 
south  of  this  county,  tlic  outgoer  n-ceivcs 
for  the  wheat  crop  on  the  ground,  two  thirds 
if  fallowecl  fur,  and  one  half  after  a  bastard 
fallow,  lie  jiavs  tor  t!ii.<,  however,  no  rent 
after  Uio  lltb  of'  April.  He  may  plough  for 
barley  and  tidic  ludf  the  crop,  but  not  for 
any  other  spring  crop. 

'Wilts.  —  The  farms  in  this  county  ore 
commonly  held  in  leases  for  7,  U,  or  21 
years  Iroiu  Midsummer.  Tlie  incomer  then 
enters  up<jn  grass  seeds,  fallows,  and  gra.i» 
lands,    with  a  portion  of  the  house  and 
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staVik'  room.  The  rpmainder  of  the  Isind 
hf  (."liters  U|ion  at  Michautcnas ;  and  fin;dl_v 
upon  the  house  lUiil  buildiugs  at  the  foUow- 
iiijj  SruhiUiiuMcr. 

The  tftmiit  is  rc3traine<l  from  carrying 
awiiy  fither  buy  or  straw  from  the  premises ; 
covenant*  to  farm  on  either  the  three,  four, 
or  five  field  system,  and  not  to  lake  two 
white  crops  in  succession.  Ttie  outpoer 
must  free  the  whole  of  his  land  I'mni  stork 
by  Jlichncliniui.  He  may  feed  all  the  fallow 
land  up  tn  Midsummer,  and  the  clover 
stubble  till  MiL'huilnias,  but  he  must  leave 
the  meadows  at  Midsummer.  He  takes  the 
abode  of  his  corn  crop,  thro.ihinjj  it  upon 
the  premises,  and  leaving  the  straw  for  his 
successor  by  the  Mitisummer  aucceoditig. 
The  incomer  most  commoijy  cuts  tlie  hay 
crop,  paying  the  outgoer  the  value  of  the 
crop  of  meadow  hay,  and  the  value  of  tho 
seed,  labour,  carting  the  manure,  and  folding 
on  the  grass  lands,  but  he  takes  all  the  dung 
without  payment. 

Worcester. — Leases  arecommonlygranted 
in  this  county  for  3,  5,  or  7  years,  some- 
times for  14  and  21.  The  tenant  cannot 
sell  either  bay  or  straw.  He  is  rcstrnined 
for  the  last  year  of  his  term  in  his  mode  ol" 
cultivatinu,  not  to  bow  more  than  one  third 
of  his  arable  land  with  wheat,  otherwise  he 
may  cultivate  as  he  pleases. 

The  outgoer  is  not  paid  for  his  dung,  or 
for  his  fallows,  or  any  tiling  else  except  the 
young  seeds,  lie  cuts  and  claims  the  whole 
wheat  crop  himself,  except  the  tithe;  he 
pays  no  rent  for  it,  and  is  entitled  to  hold 
the  bam,  and  yard  room  allowed  him  for 
making  use  of  the  straw  upon  the  premises. 

Yorhahire.  —  In  this  great  county,  the 
custtims  vary  wilJi  the  Riding.  In  the  W.K. 
the  entry  is  Old  CaiidIoma.-i,  or  New  Year's 
day.  In  the  N.  K.  it  is  Lady-duy  :  may  go 
on  to  the  land  at  Canillemas,  and  into  the 
bouse  at  May -day.  In  the  E.  H.  the  entry 
is  at  Lady-day.  lu  all  three  Hidings  a 
yearly  tx'nancv  is  tlie  most  common. 

In  the  N.  R.  the  outgoing  tenant  sows 
his  wheat,  and  has  an  off  going  croii,  which 
he  may  either  thr<?sh  himself,  or  sell  to  his 
sticcessor  or  to  a  stranger ;  but  he  cannot 
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plough  for  his  spring  crop  i 
takes  the  young  seeds.  In 
of  the  West  Riding,  the  • 
the  incomer  and  outgoer  I 
the  north ;  but  below  All 
arc  quite  different,  being,  u  i 
"  good  ones  to  come  out  with,! 
to  enter  upon."  For  there  ihe  i 
the  wheat  crop,  which  theincoot 
to  iiay  for,  together  with  lii«  i 
and  to  pay  for  the  tillage  am)  4 
those  crops  and  on  the  Cumipt,' 
the  manure  laid  u[ion  the  laiid 
the  premises;  the  incomer  wb< 
Canalemashastwoand  a  half  yea 
and  one  and  a  half  year's  tiilaa 
In  the  Eiist  Riding,  the  outgCB 
wheat  crop  and  the  spring-coni,'^ 
day,  and  takes  what  he  sows  at 
crop  along  with  the  wheat,  pa'  ' 
after  Lady-day  :  he  must  thr« 
ever,  on  tne  premises,  and  lea 
An  incomer  nas  here  only  to 
(^Kmnfdyand  Graingenm  Tt 

CUT.  In  farriery,  a  hurt  or 
made  with  any  sharp-cutting 
I'lic  way  of  treating  such  M 
to  bring  the  two  incised  surfi 
and  bind  them  up,  if  possible^  4 
lint  or  tow,  without  any  halsama  n 
opplieatious  being  used.  It  il 
moisten  tho  lint  with  cold  water. 

CUTTING.  yVTicn  a  how 
wounds  one  leg  with  the  oppoMtt 
best  remedy  is  to  put  ou  the  cut 
shoe  of  even  thickness  from  "  ^ 
projecting  in  the  slightest 
crusp,  and  the  crusp  itself 
little  at  the  quart<Tii.  Thisal 
have  one  nail  on  the  inside, 
close  to  the  too.  (Lib.  Utt/iil 
HoBSE,  pp.  252.  341.) 

CYCLAMEN,  or  SOW  BBK 
damn  eumpttum.)     A  percn; 
live  of  Austria,  which  blows 
shaded  with  pink  in  April. 
tere<l  situation,  and  south  eart 
in  heath  mould.     Sow  tli« 
and  the  seedling  remains 
suflicienlly  strong  to  blow, 


RJS  GRASS.  MILLET. 

tntetformiM.      Linear-spUced 

iuil  piM,  flourithe*  best  on  a  rich  deep 

I  nstt  bat  oo  a  dmyey  loam ;  in  whieu 

■irobuuned  of  this  grass,  when  in 

,  tWKlbt.  per  acre,  coDtainiug  nutri- 

rM6tbs. 

(.    Rough  dogV   tail 

(it  scarce,  and  on  inferior  gmw. 

Ill  bloom,  it  Ticlded  Sinclair  per  acre 

tBidT  loaai  544.J  lbs.,  containing  oi' 

■  t  milter  191.    (  Parbm'i  Bot.  Diet. ; 

i^tUort.  Gram.  Wol>.) 

'  81'S  GRASS,  MILLET.  (5cjr«wr 

a)    Tbe   wood    dub-nis^.      See 

S,S\HT:ET,  or  ENGLISH  GA- 
LL [Cfpenulcmgiu.)  ThLiisawild 
'  jilut,  growing,  but  not  commoo, 
1k>  ana  moist  places,  two  or  three 
lu  ftalk  13  green  and  leaHeas, 
1 1*0  or  three  small  leaves  at  the  top 
the  tulU  of  Howers  rise.     The 
i  •«  a  foot  long,  narrow,  grassy, 
M  green.     The  flowers  arc  brown, 
blong,  moderatelycreeping,  highly 
ind  astringenL  There  is  a  smaller 
the  brown  Cyperus    (C.  /u$au), 
aunaal,  and  grows  mucii  nnaller, 
U>  above  SIX  inches  high ;  root 
fibres.    {Smith's  Eng.  Flor. 

>!OS8y,orDWARFCnER- 
(Ckerlrria  teiloiilen.)     A  peren- 
lirii  r..iinil  cm  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
I  densely  crowded,  strong,  and 
-idy,   bearing  close  moss-like 
at    leafy   Items;   flowers,    yellowish 
Tbe  generic  name  given  by  Ualler 
J.  H.  Cherler,  the  coadjutor 
Bauhin  in  bis  generoJ  History  of 
k.    (j^.  Plar.  Tol.  ii.  p.  312.) 
FPSlSSS  TREE.    (Cupreutu  temper- 
)    A  hanlr  shrub,  native  of  the  Le- 
^r^ii  .11^  from  (itlcen  to  twenty  feet 
^  vhich  throws  out  yellow  blossoms  in 
lis  wtod  is  red,  very  hard,  and  sweet 
t.    ll  likes   a  goo<}  soil.     It  is   the 
of  sorrow  all  over  Euroj>e,  in  the 
in  China.     Its  wo<k1  from 
I  wawwia  u  nsed  fur  harps,  violins, 
her  imniral   instruments.     Womi^ 
■ttarlc    it.     {Phillip'i  Shrub.   vuL  i. 
Cailoch'f  Com.  Diet.) 
8,  w  LABURNUAL    {Cytinu 
\      Orinnolly    from    the    Alp-i, 
lUrly  wet  high.  Ulows  a  pendu- 
!<lf  ycUow  papilionaceous  flowers 
Jane   Toe  common  Cytisus  ( ('. 
reaches   to   twelve   feet  high, 
Howers  in  May  and  Juno.  A 
....  JBoe.    The  hairy  C'y tistis  (C. 
ba  ikmb  from  tbe  soutbem  parts 
loM  ikan  the  above,  and  blowing 
M9 
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DAFFODIL,  ONION-LEAVED. 

a  yellow  flower  in  June.  Tlie  three  sorts  arc 
eijually  hardy,  and  grow  well  any  where. 
Propugotc  by  seed.  They  require  no  prun- 
ing. 

The  seeds  or  peas  of  the  laburnum,  when 
occasionally  eaten  by  children,  have  proved 
poiaooons.  They  excite  nausea,  vomiting, 
great  heat  of  the  stomach,  fever,  n  dry 
mouth,  and  after  a  time  a  fatal  collap!<e. 
jVithuugh  they  excite  vomiting,  yet  the 
sluniach  shoidd  be  cleared  of  the  (seeds  by 
an  emetic ;  and  acididated  liquids  afterwards 
administered. 


D. 

DABBING.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  dibbling ;  also  a  term  in  angling.  See 
Dapiso. 

DAU-CIIICK.  Tlie  country  name  for  a 
chick  newly  hatched.  Also  a  name  given 
to  the  water  lien. 

DACE.  (C'yprima  leueitcut.)  A  fish 
foimd  in  most  of  the  still,  deep  rivers  of  tliis 
country,  oud  in  many  standing  waters 
■which  have  any  feeding  current  running 
tliniugh  them,  where  it  is  very  prolific. 
It  seldom  exceeib  ten  inches  long,  or  weighs 
more  ihuu  a  iM)und,  or  a  jiound  and  a  hall". 
Tliij<  fish  is  also  known  under  the  difterent 
muucs  of  dure,  dart,  ahalh>w,  and  showier, 
in  ditierent  counties.  Dace  (.piiwn  from 
beginning  of  March  to  middle  of  April. 
Bait,  in  .spring,  worms  of  most  kinds,  cad- 
dies, larvu!  ol  beetles,  grub  and  bobs  of  all 
sorts,  small  caterpillars,  and  water-snails. 
In  summer,  gentles ;  in  autumn,  greavea 
and  pastes,  particularly  salmon's  roc,  ara 
killing.  Fly-fishing  for  dace  is  sometimes 
practised.    {Btmnei  Rar.  Sports,  1045-7.) 

DACTYLIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  which 
are  of  but  little  value  tor  cultivation.  Sec 
Cock's-foot  Grass. 

DAFFODIL,  COMilON.  (^Wrulnu 
Ptetuio-tiarcisirwi.)  This  perenciiil  plant  is 
found  wild,  in  rather  moist  wotKis  and 
thickets,  blowing  its  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
March  and  through  Aprd.  Tbe  double 
yellow  datTodil,  so  extremely  common  iu 
gardens,  evidently  by  its  greener  leaves,  and 
the  uniform  golden  yellow  of  its  flowers,  be- 
longs to  a  diflerent  species.  Sec  NAacissvs. 

DAI'FODIL,  chequered,  or 
Snake's  Heao.     See  FBiTiLUARy. 

D.U'FODIL,  ONION-LEAVED.  (vl»-fl 
phodelus  Ji.ituloms.)  A  f)crenniid,  native  of  i 
the  south  of  France,  blowing  its  white 
flowers  with  a  red  stripe  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. It  loves  moisture  and  good  sod. 
Propagate  by  separating  the  roots,  or  by 
seed  in  a  hot-bed. 
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DAG. 

DAG.  A  term  provineially  applied  to 
dew  haugin?  upon  toe  grass. 

DAHLIA.  (Lat.)  A  hardy  perennial 
tuberous  phint,  native  of  Mexico,  growing 
rvanT  feet  nigh,  if  placed  in  rich  soil.  Dahlliis 
■re  diviile<i  by  gardeners  into  l.globe-tinw- 
cre<l,  2.  anemone-flowered,  and  3,  camella- 
flowen'd  ;  and  this  division,  though  not  tjuite 
botanically  correct,  is  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes,  and  has,  therefore,  been  employed 
by  the  nurserymen  in  making  up  their  lists 
of  the  varieties  of  dahlias  for  sale,  although 
they  divide  the  lost  siieeies  into  two ;  1.  that 
including  tiie  s|Kitled,  shaded,  and  stri|)ed 
dalilias  ;  and  2.  those  of  a  single,  or  telf- 
colourerl  duldiiis.  (Mr.  Huet  on  "  Cul- 
ture of  the  Dahlia,'  Qiutrt,  Jaum.  of  A^r. 
vol.  vi.  p.  7*2.)  Dahlias  bloom  large,  beautiful 
flowers  of  every  colour,  siiujile  and  varie- 
gated, by  culture,  in  September,  tilt  frosts 
set  in.  'ITiey  blow  well,  even  in  poor  soil. 
Propagate  by  parting  the  roots,  by  cuttings, 
or  irom  seed.  \\'lion  the  stems  turn  bloclc, 
dig  up  the  tubers  and  secure  them  from  frost. 
The  best  method  of  securing  duUlius  from 
the  frost,  and  to  preserve  thetu  through  the 
winter  is  to  dig  a  pit  eighteen  inches  deep ; 
to  line  it  with  straw,  and  to  lay  the  tubers 
npim  the  straw  with  the  crown,  or  jiiu-t  from 
wliich  the  herb  springs  downwards.  Over 
ihcni  layers  of  straw  and  turf  should  be  placed 
alternately,  and  earth  heajK'd  over  the  whole 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  above  the  mouth  of 
the  piL  'Take  the  oflsets  from  tlie  mother 
plant;  rephuit  in  April.  For  a  ILit  of  good 
dahlias,  see  Flor.  Cab.  Dec.  I(t34;  Cr'arrf, 
Afag.  vol.  .\.  p.  151. 

D.\.IIIY.  The  place  where  milk  is  kept, 
and  butter  and  cheese  prepared  and  pre- 
served. The  projjcr  construction  and  ma- 
nagement of  a  dairy  are  questions  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  farmer.  It 
should    be  situated,   if  possible,  on  a  dry 

tiorous  soil.  The  room  should  be  made  of 
)rick  or  stone,  with  a  floor  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, for  tlie  sake  of  its  being  more  readily 
and  frequently  washul  with  cold  water,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  cleanliness,  but  that  the 
temperature  of  the  place  may  in  summer  be 
kept  down  to  the  most  advantageous  degree. 
And  to  this  end,  the  dairy  is  commonly 
place<l  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  house, 
where  it  may  be  readily  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  other  more  elevated  buildings,  or  by 
A  tempeniture  between  SO"  and  60° 
I  the  best,  and  the  less  occasion  there  is  to 
reduce  the  tem|>erature  of  the  dairy  by 
washing  the  floor  with  cold  water  the  better, 
since,  amongst  other  disadvantages,  the 
damp  air  thus  produced  is  not  so  advanta- 
oua  at  a  dry  atmosphere  for  the  retention 
aweetneaa  in  milk  and  cre^m  (Farm. 
\ep.  p.  30.) ;  and,  therefore,  the  dairy-house 
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daihy. 

is  generally  covered  with  thateh, 
hardlybe  too  well  ventilated.  Itihc 
removed  from  stagnant  ponds  and 
drains  ;  ami  furnished  with  wire  g 
dows,  by  which  insects  are  readOy 
without  impairing  the  neceaurj  *i 
Adjoining  to  it  should  be  puoei 
house,  furnished  with  a  chimae; 
cop[>t^r  kettle  to  heat  the  water,  ( 
dairies  the  milk.  This  ia  com 
ported  by  a  crane. 

The  wash-house  should  hare 
door,  near  to  which  the  dairf  at« 
be  set  on  benches,  to  be  dried  t 
and  air.  In  Holland  the  dairy  i 
kept  with  the  greatest  order,  not 
comfort,  so  much  so,  that  tlie 
family  oAen  take  their  meab  in  I] 
the  economy  of  the  dairy  the  folk 
cellent  directions,  abridged  fixMB  tb 
up  by  the  Agrictdtural  society  of  4 
shire,  may  be  studied  by  the  (u\ 
advantage.  They  refer 
butter :  — 

1.  The  milk-house  or 
no  internal  communication  wit 
building.  It  must  be  kept  free  bv 
well  lured,  and  clean,  and  no  pota 
onions,  cheese,  or  any  thing  likely 
a  strong  or  bad  smell,  should  be  kcp 
in  short,  nothing  but  the  dairy 
which  must  also  ne  kept  sweet  tl 
2.  The  milk  when  brought  in  fVaa 
should  be  strained  through  a  fine  k 
or  drainer,  and  when  cool  put  in 
well -seasoned  oaken  kegs,  kcelen 
pans,  the  latter  to  be  preferred. 
skimmer  with  holes  in  it  is  the 
taking  olT  the  cream,  which  shoal 
tie  chume<l  while  the  cream  if  I 
Tlie  chum,  whether  plunge  or  btff^ 
be  made  of  the  Ix-st  well  seaaoc 
oak,  and  as  cleanliness  is  of  the  fin 
ance,  great  attention  should  be  pi 
waslung,  drying,  and  airing  of  th 
immediately  atier  use,  otherwise 
sure  to  contract  a  sour  and  unw 
smell,  which  must  injure  the  <)aiB 
butter.  4.  The  butter  iiwiiM^ 
being  churned  should  be  thniwa  | 
spring  water,  where  it  shooid  TCI 
hour  at  least,  that  it  may  growjlm^ 
butter  should  be  i'iriwiiffwi»l|y  alH 
is  a  very  injurious  practice  to  lutp  I 
of  butter  uiicured  till  the  next  cM 
the  purpose  of  mixing  the  two  I 
invariably  injures  the  flarour  uf  I 
and  renders  it  of  too  aofl 
afterwards  to  get  firm.  7. 
new  calved  cows  should 
butter,  until  at  Icnxt  liiurday 
as  a  small  quantity  of  bie 
injure    •  whole   tirkia.    Ike 


!n  colli  weather  i>1ioii)i)  also 
cream  thus  treated  will  never 
good  batter.   8.  Greut  care  iibouJd  bu 
■■•atlO*t«ep  the  firkins,  or  otlier  dairy 
K  IB  ^"VgJ  '"'  unwholesome  water; 
t^   pwwt  qirii^   or   clear   running 

•  Aoald  be  ned.  9.  Old  butter  should 
■  be  mixed  with  new. 

It  nertups  the  liestwood  for 
firiciu ;  ind  the  St.  Ubes'  Bay  or 
■wevt  tally  free  fix>m  bittern,  a  the 
for  dairy  purpoaei :  tbiii  should 
kc^  in  a  dry  dean  cask,  in  s  niaec  where 
(•ludi  ia  apt  to  impart  a  bad  ttarour 
t^  MHiat  reach  it.  The  management 
■iTtlctioii  of  the  dairy  of  necesaity 
itli  the  article*  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
~  to  be  devoted,  as  BtrrrsB,  CHEE»e, 
■  :  aao  Ifaeae  heads.     The  former  will 

•  nod  artide  on  the  dairy  in  Profe!ii«r 
ifa  JwA  of  Bntuh  Animnlt  —  a  bcau- 
~    SlMBlrBted  work,   wliich    shoulil   be 

b'.     "  ■'     ''.irmers' Club«,a«  well 
II.  :» towhom  iUpriceis 

Mi«l»i*ct.    i  UL  ....lowing  authorities  may 

■  bt  esoanllcd   with    ndvantam> :  "  On 

■  1£ruIii«(    and  Uurics    of    Holland " 
.'*.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  202.);    '»  Re- 

I)iiiry    Management"    (Tbid. 

:    iL  p.  254. ;  vol.  vi.  p.  40C.) ; 

On  the  tuaking  of  liutter  and 

ia  the  Dairy  Uistrict  of  Scotland  " 

Jamrm.  of  Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  350.,  onrl 

I*  JBovnf  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  pp.  214 — 

•1k>  the  article  "  Dairy"  in  vol.  viii. 

I  Anow  Cyelo.  in  Baxter's  Lib.  of  Agr. 

L,   ana    in   vol.  iii.    of  Britith   //tu- 

l-ih  of  Use.  Know.) 

COMMON,  or  DAY'S  EYE. 

nw.)  These  large  white  gawky- 

J  &iwert  arc  to  univeraal  in  our  pa*- 

tmi  meadowt,  that  deacription  is  almost 

"■  li.     They  flower  all  the  year,  prin- 

t  dotting  the  rocsdows  early  in  ilay : 

ihey  begin   to  be  common,  and 

Mirlfiipwner    to   be    less   numerous. 

I  toot  ii  Ueoder,  and  the  plant  llowers 

March    to  Sc])tembcr.      Double,  as 

I  M  ]aq)ifcyoiu  daisies,  are  common  in 

nd  the  prrOiferous  variety  is  now 

ftHind    wild.      Domestic   cattle 

r  touch  this  plant.    Notwithstanding 

t,  nntl  its  cek'liration  by  poets,  the 

■   a  blemi.ih  or  intruder  in 

(ml  can  be  overcome  by 

nag  only.  (^ng.  FUir.  vol.  iii. 

ICH.VELMAS.     {Aster  Tra- 
ft)     Hbc  A^tkb 
4IST,    MOON,   or    MIDSUMMER 
BT.    (CkrftoMOiemmn  Lauantkemum.') 

■  ST«,  (iSSAT  wmTB. 

rLE.  A  provincial  phrase,  signifying 
S7l 


DANDELION,  COMMON. 

any  thing  done  by  the  day.  Thus  daitlc- 
man,  is  a  dav-lubourer,  and  ilailJe-work 
such  work  as  is  done  by  the  day. 

DALLOP.  A  provincial  name  for  a  tuft 
or  clump  of  grass,  &c. 

DAil.  The  mother  of  any  young  do- 
mestic animal.  Also  a  moleor  Wik  to  con- 
fine  water.     Soe  EMnAiiKME!<T. 

DAMASK  ROSE.  {Rnsa  retaifoUa.) 
The  rose  of  Damascus  ;  a  red  rose  of  a  very 
sweet  odour.     See  Rosa. 

DAMEWORT,  or  DAMES'  VIOLET. 
(Hfsperi*  nmtronalis.)  An  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  which  grows  in  hilly  pastures  and 
hedges,  especially  near  rivulets,  but  rare;  and 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  The  flowers  arc  pur- 
l)lish  white,  or  brownish,  exhaling  a  power- 
ful scent,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  evening. 
Uocrhaave  says,  "  it  is  anti-scorbutic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  of  great  service  in  asthma.", 
coughs,  and  convulsions."  It  has  also  lieen 
recommended  externally,  in  inflamma- 
tions, cancers,  gangrenes,  and  contagious 
disorders ;  but  it  has  no  reputation  in  the 
present  day.     (Eitg.  Flora^  vol.  iii.  i).  207.) 

DAM.SON.  A  small  useful  black  plum, 
brought  originally  (rum  Damascus ;  whence 
the  name. 

DANDELION,  COMMON.  (Le<mto- 
don  Taraiacnm.)  A  corruption  of  the 
French  name  tU-nl  lie  lean,  or  lion's  tooth. 
An  indigenous,  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
meadows  and  pa«turcs  on  road  sides,  ditch 
bunks,  and  indeed  evei'y  where.  R<xil  lap- 
shaiieil,  very  milky,  externally  black,  dilli- 
cult  of  extirpation;  leaves  numerous, 
spreading,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  riuite 
smooth,  and  they  may  be  called  lion-tootued ; 
flowers  one  and  a  half  inchesi  wide,  of  a  uni- 
form yellow  colour,  which  blow  from  April 
to  August,  and  have  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  expanding  early  in  the  morning,  in 
tine  weather  only,  and  closing  in  the  evening. 
{Etig.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  349i)  It  is  a  va- 
luable medicine,  is  aperient,  powerfully 
diuretic  and  idterativc  in  its  (|ualitiea  ;  anil 
if  f>er«evcreil  in,  it  is  excellent  in  liver  com- 
plaints ;  it  must  be  token  in  dcco<-tion, 
or  in  tlie  form  of  extrai't.  its  deolistruent 
influence  in  torpid  conditions  of  tlie  liver  ia 
striking ;  but  ita  use  must  be  (leraisted  in 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  should 
now  and  then  be  omitted  for  a  few  days,  n» 
it  is  apt  to  derange  the  stoiiioch. 

By  culture,  and  esnecially  by  blanching, 
this 'herb,  though,  like  llu-  garden  lettuce 
and  endive,  originally  full  of  bitter  milk, 
becomes  sufficiently  mild  to  be  eaten  in  a 
salad,  nor  is  its  bilterneiin  of  a  disagreeable 
kind.  In  France  the  roots  and  leaves  arc 
ealen  with  bread  and  butler.  The  marsh 
dandelion  (/..  pidiatris)  is  a  distinct  stx'cies, 
smsllur  in  size  than  the  foregoing,  and  uatu- 
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DANDELION  HAWKBIT. 

rally  a  bog  plant,  growing  in  low  boggy 
meadows.  Dandelion  is  relished  by  goals 
and   especially    by    hogs,    who   devour   it 


eagerly ;  but  sheep  and  cows  dislike  it^  am: 
hor«e«  toluUy  refuse  it.  {Willich's  Dum. 
Enfi/c.) 

DANDELION  HAWKBIT.  (Apargia 
Tnraxaci.)  See  HiWKBrr. 

D.VNDUIFF.  A  sjMJcies  of  scurf  which 
is  brushed  out  in  grimming  the  horse  and 
consists  of  scales  or  portious  of  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin,  detached  in  its  gradual 
change  or  renewal. 

DANE-WORT,  or  DWARF  ELDER 
WALL- WORT.  (Samhunu  Ebulun.)  The 
green  leaves  of  this  plaol  have  a  narcotic 
smell,  and  are  said  to  expel  mice  from 
granaries ;  nor  will  moles  couie  where  these 
leaves  or  those  nf  the  common  elder  are 
laid.  Cattle  will  not  eat  the  foliage.  Its 
berries  ini;)art  a  violet  colour,  and  their 
juice  mixed  with  vinegar  dyes  raw  linen,  as 
well  as  inoivx'co  leather,  of  an  azure  blue. 
{Eng.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.;  WHUch'$ 
Enejic.)  This  perennial  plant  is  fre(|uently 
mistaken  for  the  common  chler.  It  grows 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  dies  away  every 
autumn  to  the  ground.  Tlie  stalks  are  green 
and  round,  very  like  the  shoots  of  common 
eliler ;  but  having  no  woody  part  about  the 

})lBUt,  they  rise  green  from  the  ground.  The 
eaves  are  longer  than  common  elder  leaves, 
and  they  are  serrated  round  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  suceee<led 
by  black  berries,  which  the  birds  rarely 
sulFcr  to  rii)en.  It  loves  untilled  ground, 
hodgeways,  &e.  flowering  iu  suiamer,  and 
ripening  its  berries  in  autumn. 

DANGEROUS  ANlilALS.     See  Noi- 

•ANCE. 

DANK.  A  country  term  made  use  of  to 
signify  damp,  humid,  moist,  or  wet. 

D.-VNNOCKS.  A  provincial  name  for 
he<iging-gloves. 

DAPING,  DABBING,  or  DIBBING. 
In  fly-fishing  is  a  term  used  when  you  have 
your  line  flying  before  you  up  or  down  the 
river  as  the  wmd  serves.    (  Wrdton,  p.  296.) 

DAPPLE.  A  term  sometimes  used  to 
signify  marked  with  various  colours. 

DARGUE.  A  local  word  signifying  the 
quantity  of  |)eat  turf  one  man  can  cut,  and 
two  men  wheel,  in  a  day. 

DARNEL.  (Bromtu tecalimu.)  Smooth 
rye  brome-grass.  (Bnmuu  moOit.)  Soft 
bronic  grass.  Doth  these  gmsses  ]>aas  under 
the  conmion  name  of  darnel.  Professor 
Marfyfi  supposes  the  annual  bearded  rye- 
grass (/rfi/ium  IcinulenJmn)  to  be  the  darnel 
of  the  Romans  (  IVr^.  Ororg.  i.  15.1.)  Mr. 
lb 'Mich,  of  the  Furvter't  JoitmtU  {Etiay  on 
llVr(/»),  observes  that  he  never  found  this 
gnai  among  corn  crops.     Sinclair  (Ilort. 
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'  DARNEL. 

Gram.  p.  32.)  sayg,  I  have  foi 
mux  mollU  and  Alopeairvt  i 
Brotntu  secalinut  to  be  the 
weeds  (of  the  annual  grass 
fields ;  these,  therefore,  may  be  O) 
the  darnel  of  the  British  fiuvitf. 
Essay  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  treats  of  dai 
plant  which  he  had  often  nen 
crops,  and  i>erfeclly  well  knew.  I 
ering,  iu  bis  Botany,  also  oicnt 
darnel  (Lotium  tfmulen/iim)  as  "oc 
com  fielihs  mostly  among  barley  aa 
and  that  it  is  a  very  troubieta 
amotig  wheat,  in  Norfolk  and  Sufl 
doctor  also  describes  another  m 
Lolium  (L.  arveiue),  as  being  maa 
other,  only  it  is  smooth,  ana  calk 
darnel.  He  observes  that  it  is  on 
many  parts  and  placed,  and  "  Terjr 
to  a  crop  of  wheat,"  for  which  fa 
Mr.  Pitt's  authority.  Mr.  I'itl, 
names  his  darnel  white  darnel,  but 
ately  calls  it  L.  temulentvm.  Both 
annuals,  and  flower  in  July  and 
Now  it  seems  never  to  have  ooo 
writers  on  this  subiect,  that  when  t 
in  any  difficulty  about  agricultun 
they  should  have  recourse  to  the  d 
of  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  It  is  q 
passible  that  anv  gross  seed  ■ 
diu-nci,  either  ancient  or  modem,  1 
8ce<L<  are  heavy  enough  to  reaiat  I 
ation  of  drenxing,  and  to  remaii 
wheat  in  part,  in  spite  of  all  effiMt 
rid  of  them.  The  ancients  had  i 
sieves,  and  they  no  doubt  exerta 
selves  as  much  as  possible  to  rid  tb 
of  such  seeds  as  those  of  the  L.  Im 
while  such  deleterious  effects  areas 
them,  if  baked  in  bread,  lee 
these  plants  be  common  in  com 
any  part  of  England,  or  whether,  il 
tlieir  seeds  are  hea\'y  enough  U>  n 
samples  of  wheat  and  barley,  miMt 
left  uudecided.  I  can  only  sajr,  Uli 
my  experience,  and  as  far  as  I  bl 
seen  or  heard  from  practical  anil 
know  of  no  darnel  but  the  Bmmai  4 
and,  less  generally,  the  Bronuu  mttk 
Flora,  vol.  i.  ]i.  151 -3. ;  Uort.  dH 
Smtlair't  Weed4,  p.  4.)  ^| 

DARNEL,  {lolium.)  Tham 
species  of  this  darnel  enumerated  t 
(Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  ITS.)  Tl»| 
darnel  (L.  prremu),  common  ia  a 
pastures  and  waste  ground,  and  wd 
to  the  farmer  by  tlic  name  of  rj^ 
ray-grass.  It  yields  an  early  «■ 
ujion  high  or  sandy  lands,  and^^H 
turf,  which,  however,  is  saidVj 
lasting  except  upon  a  ridi  wS. 
valuable  infurmalion  concerning  I 
ration  and  merits  is  eoUecccd  b?  1 


kbr  in  his  continuation  of  the  Flora 
Tb«  resnlt  seeins  to  be  that 
a  best  tnitcd  to  the  light  land  of 
wbt'rv it  fint obtained  it«  reputation. 
!  Rtb  GmAss.)  -2.  The  beonied  darnel, 
n.)  The  feeds  of  which  are  of 
r  evil  report  for  causing  intoxication  in 


■nd  birds,  and  bringing  on  fatal 
H*Uer  speaiu  of  them  aa  com- 
tlteae  properties  to  beer.  3. 
anniul  darnel  (Z.  arveme), 
and  tmoother  than  the  pre- 
Wf^  at  which  it  ii  probablv  but  a  va- 
f.  (Eng.  Flora,  vol.  L  p.  1 72-5.) 
AftTFORD  WARBLER.  (Melizo- 
Im  pnuimctaUi.)  A  bird  whose  hubita 
Gke  those  of  the  wren,  fre(|ucnt9 
BBaons ;  food  principally  small  in- 
ll^  wUeh  it  captures  on  the  wing;  nest 
Bag  furae  of  dry  vejietable  stallu,  par- 
feMy  gooae-grasi,  and  the  tender  dead 
I  ot  Airxe  with  a  little  wool.  Eggs 
four  like  those  of  the  whitethroat, 
\  mher  leas,  weighing  only  22  gns. 
IcUed  aU  OTerwith  olivaceous, brown,  and 
grey,  on  a  greeniah  white  ground. 
plumage  greyish  bUck  and  shaded 
oellr,  white;  legs,  toes,  and  claws, 
|»»;  whole  length  of  bird  rather  more 
tnt  inrhi!«  ;  the  tail  feathers  alone  are 
lif  half  the  length  of  the  bird.  (YarreW» 
iL&R^Tnl.i.  p.  311.) 
)AKTABS.  In  farriery,  a  sort  of  scab 
taking  place  on  the  chin,  to 

are  nibject. 

UKWIX,  ERASMUS,  was  bom  at 
Dear  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
13th  of  December,  1731.  He  was 
at  Chesterfield  Granimur  School, 
8l  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
kfA  18.  1802.  The  only  work  which 
"'  for  inc  to  mention,  is 

I  TW  PhUow^y  of  Affrici4ture  and 

~  I  TiMory  of  l>nlnlns  Moruin,  «Dd 

Omtraatoa  of  tba  Drill  Plough. 

A  word  meaning  provin- 
;  with  clay. 

.  word  applied  to  land  when 
;  clammy  or  sticky. 

A  provincial  word  applietl 

J  of  marl  out  of  the  face  of  the 

!  if  coasts,  when  it  is  drnwj)  up 

Sm  HUMPHRY,   was   bom 

1779,  at  IVnzance  in  Corn- 

hc  coiunieiiccd  his  lectures 

1  of  Agriculture,  which  he 

ft»r   ten   yean.     The   course    is 

:  in  nis  "  Elements  of  Agri- 

■istry."      He  died  at  Geneva 

Tliajr,  1829. 

**-'i  lUustrions  individual  was 


esteemed  for  his  virtues,  hi.s  amiability,  his 
warmth  of  frieiidshiji,  and  his  sin<-erity.  In 
tracing  his  public  progress,  the  truth,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  maintained,  is  evi- 
denced, that  he  who  advance's  with  steady 
pace  along  the  path  of  Analysis,  aiming  at 
the  demonstration  of  facts,  rather  than  the 
illu.stration  of  previously  formed  theories, 
must  always  be  a  permanent  benefactor  of 
mankind,  whatever  may  be  his  pursuit  :  — 
such  was  Cavendish,  such  was  Davy.  Wiih 
an  equal  love  of  science,  with  patience 
equally  exhaustless,  and  with  perseverance 
e<iually  unaubduablc,  their  text  and  illus- 
trations were  furnished  by  the  lal)oratory. 
The  few  theoretical  inductions  they  have 
given  us  are  the  results  from  facts  they  bad 
previously  discovered ;  as  such,  they  are 
among  the  few  immutablcs  of  Science ;  like 
all  truth,  they  will  descend  iinimjiaired  amid 
the  disc'ovenes  of  ages.     {G.  W.Joktuon.) 

DAY  BOOK.     See  Book-Kkkpiwo. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.SeeBiaxA. 

DOJIJiA  and  NlGHTSIIADK. 

DEAD-NETTLE.  {I^mium.)  A  genus 
of  fM-reuuial  or  annual  European  herbs,  of 
which  twenty  species  are  described.  The 
white  duud-nettle  {L.  album)  and  re<l  dead- 
nettle  (L.  pur/mrrum)  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  Archangel  as  far  as 
their  mcilieinal  properties  are  concerned. 
The  herbage  of  the  lormer  is  scarcely  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  has  a  slightly  fetid  scent.  The 
flowers  abound  with  honey.  Low  says 
(Prac.  Agr.  p.  446.)  it  is  sometimes  common 
in  corn  field.s,  and  having  a  strong,  creeping, 
[KTennial  root,  it  should  bo  carefully  extir- 
pated. There  are  three  other  indigenous 
species :  —  the  spotted  dead  nettle  {X.  ma- 
cmtUnm),  which  is  a  naturalised  plant ;  the 
leaves  are  luorkeil,  cither  with  a  white 
central  line,  or  with  scattered  white  spots, 
(lowers crimson,  the  lip  beautifully  speckled: 
the  cut  leaved  dead-nettle  (L.  inritum)  ;  and 
the  great  henbit  dead-nettle  {L.  amplexi- 
cttule),  which  rc(juire  no  notice.  (Eng.  Fhr, 
vol  iii.   p.  S9— <»-2.) 

DEAD-TOPS.  A  disease  incident  to 
young  trees,  which  may  be  cured  by  cutting 
otT  the  witJiered  parts  close  to  the  nearest 
sound  twig  or  shoot.,  and  clauing  them  over, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  practised  in  grafting. 
DEAF.  A  provincial  word  signifying 
blasted  or  barren,  as  a  deaf  ear  of  grain,  a 
deaf-nut,  &c.  or  such  as  have  no  grain  or 
kernel.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  iMjIlen  has  been  scattered,  and  never 
communicated  the  fertilising  principle  to 
the  seed,  which  resembles  in  this  respnect  an 
ad<lle  egg. 

DEAL.     (Sax.   belan,   to   divide;    Ger. 
ditlfn  ;  Dutch,  deeUn  ;  Dan.  daeUr.)     The 
small  thicknesses  into  which  a  piece  of  timber 
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of  any  sort  is  cut  up ;  but  the  term  U  now 
impn>p«rly  rcstricR-d  in  its  signifioation  to 
the  wood  of  thu  fir  tree,  cut  up  into  thick- 
nex8C8  in  the*  countries  whence  ileitis  ore  iiu- 
j>orte<l.  Their  usual  thicluiess  ii  tlu-ee  inches, 
uud  their  wiillh  nine.  They  arc  purchased 
I>y  the  hundred,  which  contains  I'iO  dealit, 
l>e  (heir  thicluietis  what  it  may,  and  reiluceU 
fay  calculation  to  a  standard  thickueiu  of 
one  and  u  half  inches,  and  a  length  of  twelve 
feet.  Whole  deal  is  that  which  is  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  tliick,  and  iilit  deal  h  hall'  that 
thickness.  It  hasbceoiiupro^ieily  sup|H)sed, 
that  tlie  duties  on  timber,  encouro^'ing  the 
importation  of  deal^  have  lK*en  hurtful ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
consumer  is  best  consulted  by  this  form : 
the  wood  is  better  geMone<l,  it  stows  better, 
and  there  is  lesa  waste  in  using  it  than  if  it 
were  imported  in  the  log.  See  Cut  DsAt4, 
Peuny  Ci/clo.  vol.  viii. 

DEANETTLE.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  weed  wild  hemp. 

DEATH-WATCH.  (AwMum  tettella- 
tiiin;  Termen  fnUstUurium  Lin.)  The  po- 
pular name  lor  a  small  insect  that  harbours 
chiefly  in  old  wood.  It  is  produced  tVom  a 
very  minute  white  egg,  batched  in  March ; 
in  liie  (icrfect  8tJit«  toeae  inaecu  are  about 
Ygths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dark 
brown,  spotted  colour.  They  nmke  a  lick- 
ing noise,  which  is  on  expression  uf  mutual 
Kttcotiou  between  the  male  and  feiuule,  but 
which  has  and  is  still  supenilitiously  imagined 
by  some  to  be  an  omen  of  deatli.  (S«e 
Penal/  Cgclo.  vol.  viii.) 

OEAZED.  A  provincial  term  signifying 
killed,  or  much  injured  by  cold,  as  vegetables 
that  are  frosl-uippc-d,  or  chicks  that  die  iu 
the  MiL-ll. 

DEBRIS.  (Fr.debrie.)  In  Geology,  any 
worn  materials,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks, 
ruins,  or  rubbish. 

DECANDOLLE,  M.  PYKAME,  a 
distinguished  botanist  and  friend  to  Agri- 
culture, was  born  on  the  4th  Feb.  1778. 
In  IMOG  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  tour 
through  France  for  the  furtherance  of  bo- 
lanical  and  agricultural  knowletlge.  For 
six  years  be  publishe<l  an  annual  refxtrt ; 
and  they  at  present  form  a  jwrtion  of  tlie 
"  Memoires  of  the  Koyal  Central  Agri- 
cultural Swiety  of  Paris.  In  these  re- 
ports he  gives  the  results  of  his  obeenr- 
atioiis  upon  Geographical  liotany  and  Agri- 
culture; and  his  Vegetable  Statistics  of 
France  are  iJie  result  of  his  various  travels. 
In  1808  he  lx.>caute  a  Professor  of  botany, 
Hiid  was  Bp(K<inte4l  Director  uf  the  Jarain 
det  Platttet  by  tlic  Montjjelier  Faculty  of 

.edicine.       In     18IS    he    publislied     his 

nientury  treatise  on  Botany,  one  of  the 

•t  proKiuud  worka  ever  written  on  this 
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branch  of  icience.  In  1815,  aad 
the  hundred  days,  M.  DecandoUa  ' 
pointed  Kector  of  the  UatTCtiit;  « 
pclier ;  but  on  the  restoratkm 
Uourbons  he  was  replaced  by  M.  I 
as  Professor,  and  nominated  to  the 
of  the  Faculty  of  SoieneH.  Fearii 
ever,  that  this  anKtintment  would 
voke<l,  he  tenderetl  his  recignation 
and  then  retirecl  to  Geneva,  when 
sided  to  the  period  of  his  denth 
he  publishc-d  the  two  dni  volume 
Prodmmus  Systematu  Natnrali*  it 
getabilit,  and  from  that  period  he 
sceptre  of  Botanic^  knowledge  iB 
Ue  died  at  Geneva  on  tb»  Otk  i 
1841.  Of  his  numerous  pnUaoM 
Organograpie,  and  I'kj/tialagit  I 
his  Throrie  ilimeMlitire,  and  OM  ct 
Prodromiu,  are  doubtless  the  works 
posterity  will  most  commonly  refer 
DECEMBEK.  (Lat  decern,  ta 
twelflli  iikonth  of  the  year. 

FaKMKr's      CA1.ENOAB,    —   Th« 

month  of  the  year  is  the  one  in  i 
ugriculturul  work  ia  ever  the  tfUl 
weather ;  for  this  reaaon  every  kiM 
work,  liuch  as  plougliing,  whcakl 
carting  manure,  should,  if 
finished  in  the  previous  montJ 
yet,  however,  much  work  to  be 
carrie<l  on  for  the  out- 
ditches  umy  lie  cleansed, 
plantations  of  Iruit  and  timber  I 
turf  may  be  collected,  earths  em^ 
ditches,  old  banks,  marl,  or  cIajt.  i 
pits,  either  as  be<ls  for  future  4m 
or  for  the  temporary  foundatiom  ( 
yards,  to  absorb  the  li<|uid  matte 
cattle  and  afterwords  be  mixed  < 
dung.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
also,  is  a  good  period,  eqieoiallT 
frosts,  to  commence  carting  wni 
other  heavy  distant  fertiliaerk.  Li 
now  will  re<^uire  a  regular  aupnijri 
the  tlira.shcr  should  be  steodifjr  « 
iu  the  barn;  the  chaff-cutter  ihi 
be  kept  regularly  to  his  work. 
may  be  steamcMl,  and  ailvantageood 
with  chaff.  Flood  your  i 
and  extend  and  improv«| 

portance  of  thc.4e  meads  ii. , 

understood,  or  the  theory  of  tbeir  I 
the  water.  Irrigation  is,  in  trulh 
of  ap|ilying  the  wcakeat  of  liquid  I 
on  a  very  bold  scale,  to  grim  ' 
A  Bioae  of  I 
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every  farmer  has 

the  highly  fertilising  clieett  ct 

Davy  added  another  to  the  li  "— 

tions.     lie  tliought  that  a 

protected  the  grsM  tVoi 

fects  of  frost ;  he  exi 

meter,   and    with   Ida 
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Hongcrfurd,  in  Berk- 
id  Moertkined  that  the  temperature 
m1  wat  ten  degree*  higher  than  the 
<>r  th«  water,  and  Uiat  too  on  a 
lan-b  ruoming.  He  remarked,  al.40, 
Uoh  moat  farmers  will  con6nn,  thiit 
■la*  wUch  breed  the  heat  fisth  lire 
I  belt  fitted  for  watering  meadows. 
^      i  Cliem.  p.  35-2.) 

ao  doubt  but  that,  hereafter, 

rf  liquid  manurea  will  be  vi-ry 
xteaded,  and  that  water  meadows, 
I  irm  by  artificial  means,  will  be 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at 

Look  to  the  regular  littering  of 
■-vard,  be  careful  that  no  drainage 

Yhe  Aeep  now  require  coiuider- 
ICBlmi;  give  them  dry  food  and 
NToad-cuttnig  should  be  proceeded 
Annd  to  your  loud-drains;  Me 
water  lodgei  on  the  land. 
hdisb'*  CamsAK.  —  Kiiehm  Gar- 
Arlicioiet,  dreca.  Ajiparagiu,  bc<ls, 
^   plant  to   force,    attend    tliat    in 

Beau,  planL  BeeU,  red,  dig  up 
M  i.      Borteole  earth  up.      Cah- 

» earth   ap.      CauUflmceriy   in 
Ind  to.     Carrot*,  dig  up  and 
k  plant,  and  eartli  up.   Cule- 
Ciaimbert,  sow  e-,  attend  to 
ItlBcing.  ComfXMt>,  prepare  and  turn 
haig,  prepare  for  hot-beds.    EnrtK- 
•ttead  to.     Endire,  blanch.     Hot- 
to.     Kidney   beans,   force   e. 
remore.    LeOuctt,  plant  in 
■ttead  to  tboK  advancing.    Li- 
«p.     Mint,  force.     Mtuhrnom 
afttend   thote   in   production. 
and  (tore  b.     Pea*,  low, 
ground  and  in  hot-bc<la, 
'ng,  plonta  to  proiluce 
Raduke;  sow  b.     Small 
finunct,  &e.    Spinac/u,  clear 
Tin*},  fi>rce.      Tarragtm,  force. 
I  Ac.  vacant  ground.      Weed- 


I  iTQai 


, — Protect  the  more  deli- 
•ovcre  frost,  by  strewing 
litter  over  them;  prune 
between  theui.  If  the 
you  may  still  plant  hardy 
thrub*. 

1STHI.T  KoTicKS.  —  The 
RO  nanie<l  by  the 
the  tenth,  or  last  month, 
the  vrar,  wa>  cle- 
SaMma  W'inler  Mimutk  ; 
orarRon  to  Chrialiauitv, 
it  the  name  of  holy  month, 

I  kingdom  the  reiearchca 
m<>»t  circumiicrilHid ; 


ibefawthcte 
kvwided 


plants  are  in  their  profoundcst  torpor.  The 
evergreens  alone  retain  an  appearance  of 
life  omongit  the  larger  tribej,  and  of  these 
of  the  holly  (Hex  Aqui/olium),  whose  berries 
are,  as  it  were,  hallowed  by  the  season,  and 
the  Inuristino,  arc  particularly  conspicuous. 
The  liverworts  and  mossea  ore  tlie  only 
[Jantti  that,  midst  the  rigours  of  winter, 
persist  in  vegetating.  These  Es<|uimaux 
of  the  vegetable  world,  the  lowest  species 
of  which  are  scarcely  orgimised  beings,  or 
superior  to  crystals,  are,  like  those  iii- 
habitanta  of  the  polar  regions,  dclighters  in 
continued  cold.  Far  beyond,  where  the 
pine,  still  Iiardier  birch,  and  Arctic  rasp- 
berry, are  unable  to  endure  an  increase  of 
cold,  even  on  rocks  from  around  which  the 
snow  never  dissolves,  these  Cryytogami 
retain  their  vigour,  and  alTord  a  relief  to 
the  eye,  weary  of  surveying  the  snowy 
waste.  They  are  the  most  simple  of  or- 
ganised beings.  After  being  preserved  in 
a  state  of  drvness  for  years,  they  wiU,  in 
general,  regain  their  vegetative  powers  by 
being  restored  to  moisture.  Their  indi- 
vidual utility  is  instanced  in  their  employ- 
ment by  the  dyer,  and  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  lichen  rocella,or  orchill,  from  which  the 
dye  called  litmus  is  procured,  is  an  instance 
of  the  first;  the  Iceland  moi>s  {L.  itlandi- 
eu»)  of  the  second.  Iledwig,  Schreber, 
Dickson,  Swartj;,  Bridel,  Weber,  Mohr, 
and  Turner,  need  only  be  mentioned  as 
travellers  in  this  path  of  botany,  to  stamp 
its  importance. 

The  elder  (Sambticiu  nigra)  is  always  of 
the  first  amongst  our  common  plants  that 
exhibita  symptoms  of  reviving  animation. 

In  the  animal  creation  almost  idl  the 
subjects  of  entomology  are  either  wrapt  in 
their  winter's  trance  or  actually  destroyed. 
A  few  gnats  onlv,  on  warm  days,  are  now 
and  then  seen  rluncing  in  tlie  sun-beams. 
All  the  larger  imiinalii  that  fsiss  this  season 
in  a  state  of  torftidity,  are  also  rctiretl  to 
their  places  of  concealment,  o,s  the  badger, 
hedgenog,  lizonl,  and  frog.  It  is  a  curious 
fai't  that  the  one  lost  mentitmcd  may  be 
frozen  so  completely  as  to  be  chipped  with 
a  chisel,  like  stone,  yet,  if  gradually  tlmwed, 
will  be  reanimated  and  as  lively  us  ever. 

The  birds  of  more  northern  climes,  com- 
pelled by  a  scarcity  of  lbo<i,  leave  their 
native  haunts,  and  arrive  in  tliis  country  to 
vary  tlie  scone  of  animated  nature.  Those 
of  our  native  aninuiU,  likewise,  tliut  retain 
all  their  functions,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  the  season,  become  more  interesting 
from  their  increased  sociality.  The  timidity 
of  the  hare  even  is  ovcrcomu,  and  she  ven- 
tures to  seek  shelter,  and  to  steal  a  frozen 

But 


1 
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meal  from  the  beds  of  our  gardens, 
in  which  the  gcnenlity  of  1  the   reilbreaat  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
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boldness ;  he  is  indeed  at  aU  times  e<mfi(l!ng, 
tad  fond  of  the  society  of  man.  ^VTio  ever 
saws  cottage,  however  sequestered,  without 
a  robin  that  cliiimed  its  protection,  and 
whistled  from  it«  thateh  ?  But  now  he 
enters  the  window,  bj  deprees  picks  up  the 
crumbs  from  its  fW\,  and  ut  leiiifth  ventures 
to  cherish  himself  before  the  tire.  It  is  his 
confidence  and  inoffen-sive  habits  that  have 
rendered  him  sacred  to  the  household  go<ls, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  hallowed  him 
even  to  the  feelings  of  the  urchin  schoolboy. 
Frost  and  snow  arc  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  December ;  but  in  our  fickle 
clime  they  are  varying  in  their  degrees  of 
intensity,  sometimes  lasting  uninterruptedly 
for  weeks,  while  in  other  winters  the 
farmer  complains  that  he  has  not  had  frost 
and  snow  <uthcient  for  the  fertilisation  of 
his  land.  Many  erroneous  idoat  were  for- 
merly entertained  of  the  causes  of  the  fer- 
tilising properties  of  snow  ;  it  was  supposed 
that  snow  contains  saltpetre,  and  poetry 
failed  not  in  iU  MMstancc  to  perpetuate 
the  fiction. 

"  Ii  not  thy  potent  fnerwj  UDHwn, 
MrrUdiar  llttlvulu?  .  .  . 
Wbil«  tbrtMgh  Ui«  blue  tereae. 
For  ilKht  too  floe,  the  ethereal  nitre  fliei." 

But  mo<lem  philosophy  has  shown  other 
reasons  for  the  go<j<l  dfects  protluccd  by 
snow  upon  the  lands  of  the  farmer.  Melted 
snow  is  extremely  [irejtidicial  to  the  numer- 
ous animalculic  of  the  soil ;  for  snow  water 
is  so  totally  free  from  vital  air  or  oxygen 
UHs,  that  even  fish  perish  if  placed  in  it. 
Rut  this  is  one  of  tlie  least  valuable  iiroper- 
ties  of  melted  snow.  It«  sofVness  and  treedoui 
from  foreign  matters  make  it  an  admirable 
solvent ;  and  it  consequently  holils  in  solu- 
tion many  sulistances  of  tiic  utmost  im- 
portance m  agriculture 

In  the  year  SS7,  the  frost,  which  set  in  on 
the  '2id  of  December,  la.«te<l  liO  days  ;  and 
that  of  1 729,  which  lasted  nine  weeks,  began 
on  the  24th.  But  the  great  <Vo6ts  which 
have  visited  England  have  generally  com- 
nience<i  much  earlier ;  tlie  greatest  m>st  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  that  of  739,  set 
in  on  the  first  of  October,  and  lusted  till  the 
26th  of  Fotiruarv.  (.Famier't  Almanac.) 

DECIDUOUS.  (Lat.  dcciilo,  I  fidl  off.) 
In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  parts  which 
have  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  are 
shed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animals,  as 
certain  kinds  of  hair,  horns,  and  U^eth.  In 
botany,  it  is  applied  to  such  tree.s  and  plants 
OS  shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  in  con- 
trHclistinction  to  evergreens.  Thns  the 
oak,  the  olni,  the  beech,  ie.  are  called  de- 
ciduoiiM  trees. 

JJECOMI'OSITIOS.      (L«t.  (k*ompo- 
tt'tuM.)     The  reduction  or  diMolution  ot  •s'j 
376 
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DEF.n. 

mixed  body  to  the  Kparkic  i 
it  is  compoaed.  Itisufgrsatl 
be  asBured,  that,  in  every  i 
position,  whether  by  heat,  air,  orpS 
nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is  ultia 
stroyed;  the  components  of  tbeA 
substance  form  new  compciuiuifc  ', 
sition  is  therefore  not,  in  strict  fa 
destructive  procesa;  but  laenif 
of  affinities,  and  at 
new  compounds. 

DECORTICATION. 
The  act  of  stripfHng 
or  husks  of  com. 

DECOY.  (From  Dutch  kSSf 
A  device  by  which  aquatic  biri 
ducks,  are  enticed  from  a  river  c 
a  winding  canal  or  ditch,  which 
narrows,  and  at  lost  terminata 
cover  of  net-work  of  sevenkl 
length.  The  birds  are  enticed 
biro,  or  b^  the  smoothneaa  of  til 

,  the  margm  of  the  canal,  wbid 
them  to  leave  the  water  and  bq^ 
their  plumage.  When  so  «i^lg< 
distance  up  the  canal,  they  ars 
surprised  by  the  decoy-man  and 
who  have  been  concealed  behind 
reeds;  and,  having  a^n  taken  to 
they  are  driven  up  by  the  dogi 
enter  within  the  net-work  which  I 
the  decoy,  and  arc  then 
{Blaine  t  Rural  SporlM.) 

A  curious  mode  of  de 
practised  in  China,  and  it 
lowed  in  this  country  where 
sufficiently  deep.  A  man  wsdi» 
river  up  to  his  neck,  and  |>lace 
head  an  earthen  pan,  with  a  few  1 
for  the  admission  of  air  and  for  I 
he  moves  slowly  in  the  water,  th 
pears  as  if  it  were  floating  in  the  si 
a  short  time  the  ducks  appr 
dread ;  ami  as  six)n  as  they 
reach  he  lays  hold  of  their 
them  under  water.  Two  or 
acting  in  concert  in  this 
ture  many  ducks  in  a  short  spanr 
DECOY-DUCK.  A  duck  i 
lead  others  into  a  decoy.  The  Fi 
ducks,  Blaine  tells  us,  are  tlie  be 
and  most  successful.  The  Italia 
cruel  pnu'litx-  of  puttitig  out  til 
their  call-birds,  thai,  having  ooUi 
they  mav  clamour  the  more. 

DEE&.  (Sax.  heop ;  Swcd.  i 
eertui.)  The  general  nam*  v€  < 
the  stag  kind,  of  which  there  ■ 
species.  These  may  be  primarii 
into  two  groups;  of  which  (M 
those  wilh  antlers  more 

,  the  others  those  with  roundo,. 

\  t^  vt  \^  tnsNV  t^b>r«R^»na(Jic  i 
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DEER. 

The  reindeer  differs  from  the 
ID  the  presence  of  aallers 
lad  in  the  great  development 
latlers.  The  third  9j>ecics  of 
I"  thetlat-hi)me<l  (!;roup,  is  the 
the  fallow  deer  (C>rriMi>am«  | 
od  of  gestation  in  the  fallow 
We  have  in  England 
fallow  deer,  which  are 
ign  origin ;  tlie  beautiful 
and  the  deep  brown  sort,  now 
country.  These  have  mul- 
"[j  in  many  parts  of  tliia 
DOW  become  famous  for 
iperior  fatnem  and  flavour  to 
(Xher  country  in  the  world, 
deer  of  the  Dajna  species  must 
with  the  spotted  deer 
which  is  a  distinct  spe- 
Cemu  {Ajcit)  macuiattu, 
its  spots,  whereas  the 
beoomesa uniform  brown 
has  been  domesticated 
_  ites  freely  in  porks. 
lOre  elegant  in  form  than 
fiimishes  as  good  venison, 
of  which  the  beam  of 
'M  a  rounded  form  in  section, 
(C  elaphui)  and  the  roc-buck 
i)  are  imligenous  species.  The 
in  the  language  of  "  the 
trie,"  is  cjSed  a  "  hart," 
ie  a  "  hind."  She  goes  with 
longer  than  the  fallow 
in  May  a  single  fawn, 
young  of  both  sexes  are 
calvej."  In  the  common 
,  the  shedding  of  the  horns 
lut  the  end  of  February,  or 
The  fallow-deer  8he<b  his 
[•bout  the  midrlle  of  April  to 
of  May.  The  roe-buck  is 
of  European  deer ;  tlie 
and  the  female  brings 
In  our  own  island  they 
t,  but  not  confined  to  the 
They  are  still  found 
woods  of  West  more- 
id.  The  roebuck  in  its 
does  not  keep  in  herds  in  its 
• ;  but  it  only  congregates  in 
n«  food  of  the  roebuck  in 
I  of  Scotland  is  the  Rubiu 
mebnck-berry  ;  but  in  winter 
on  the  tender  twigs  of  the  birch 
The  flesh  of  the  roebuck  is 
ddicate,  when  the  animal  has 
i.  The  boms  arc  used  for 
knirea,  and  other  instruments, 
r  ti,..  ...-nus  Ctrmu  are 
-e  ;  the  stiig,  the 
K ;  each  of  which 
with  great  ardour. 


DENMARK. 

according  to  the  ta.stes  of  dilFeront  sporto- 
men,  and  their  means  of  gratifying  them : 
the  roebuck  is,  however,  becoming  scarce. 
(Blaine't Hur.  S/wrln;  Brandf'n  Did. ;  Penny 
C'yo/o.  vol.  viii. ;    Wiliich'a  Dom.  Ency.) 

DEER-NPXK,  in  horsemanship,  signifies 
a  thin  ill-formed  neck. 

DEER'S  UAIR.  A  name  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  for  the  scaly-stalked 
spike-nish  (EUocharit  caapitosa). 

DEER  STEALING.  See  Amimals, 
Steai-iso  or. 

DEFiECATION.  (Lat.  de,  and  fax, 
dregs.)  The  act  of  purdying  or  separating 
any  liquor  from  the  lees,  or  dregs,  and  im- 
purities. The  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  vegetable  juices,  which  ou  standing  throw 
down  a  thickish  pretHpitatc,  which  is  usually 
termed  faeces ;  hence  def«x"ation  is  simply 
freeing  fluids  from  the  fteoes.  In  general, 
rest  only  is  requisite  to  accomplish  this,  but 
sometimes  the  aid  of  heat  uml  addilions  of 
gelatine  or  isinclu.ss  to  the  fluid  are  necessary. 
DEN.MAI{K.  The  Agriculture  of  Den- 
mark, especially  that  of  the  Duchies  of 
Sleswic,  llolstein,  anil  Lauenberg,  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Carr.  A  large  portion  of 
this  extensive  district  is  alluvial  soil,  of  a 
very  fertile  description,  composed  of — 

P«rt«. 
Silicioui  earth  ...  0-860 
Clay  ....     0040 

Oxide  of  iron  .  .  -  ()-030 
Chalk  ....     (fOOa 

Gypsum  ....  0-CKI9 
Organic  matters  .  .  -  0-014 
Lou  ....    0'045 
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Tlie  size  of  the  farms  are  between  50 
and  200  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  com. 
moiily  left  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  pasture. 
'Hie  moiidowa  in  the  marshes  are  not  uneom. 
monly  let  for  two  guineas  per  acre.  The 
usual  rotntiuii  of  crops  commonly  followed 
IS,  after  grass,  oats,  follow,  winter  barley, 
raj>e  for  seed,  wheat,  oaLs,  beans,  oats.  The 
Danes  plough  deep,  with  four  heavy  horses; 
crops  usually  heavy,  often  returning  as  much 
per  English  acre,  according  to  Mr.  Carr, 
as  — 


Ibi. 

Rape  seed 

20 

sacks  of  200 

Wheat      - 

T2  to  14 

_       2-iO 

Winter  barley   - 

25  to  30 

_       200 

Oats 

30  to  36 

—        160 

TTiis,  however,  seems  an  enormous  produce. 
Then-  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  arc  large,  but 
coarse.  Jutland  is  the  great  bree<linp  dis- 
trict, the  cows  commonly  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  (juurts  of  milk  per  diem.  T\\eir  unY'^e- 
mctita  of  iiusbandry  are  poor.  T\4C  viUceV 
ploughs,  with  wooden  mould-\K)ard&,  w« 


I 

I, 
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DENSHIRING. 


drawn  by  two  homes.  The  harrow*,  with 
the  exeopUon  of  iho  brake,  huvo  ptnerally 
wooden  teeth.  The  rotation  on  uroble  lands, 
is  fallow  dunged,  rape  seed,  wheat  or  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats.  Li  reference  to  seeils,  red  clover  is 
sown  in  the  projwrtion  of  8  lbs.,  timothy  or 
rye  grass  6  lbs.  per  luTe.  Clover  is  made 
into  hiiy  ;  and  then  pastured  fur  four  years. 
There  are  three  distinct  breeds  of  cattle  in 
these  <luehies.  1.  The  native  cow,  middle 
sized  with  not  very  long  lees,  fine  head  ami 
bonis,  moderately  thick  necK,  colour  usually 
red  or  brown  :  these  give  most  milk  in  pro- 
portion to  their  food.  2.  The  mar.'-b  cows, 
of  a  larger  size,  larger  boned,  colour  red, 
requirin'i;  luxuriant  pasturage,  giving,  when 
in  tuU  milk,  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  quiu-ts 
per  day,  but  their  butter  is  smaller  in  ijuan- 
tity  and  of  inferior  (juality  to  the  others. 
3.  The  Jutland  cow,  of  fine  bone,  rather 
long  bo<ly,  colour  grey  or  dun,  more  valued 
for  its  fattening  than  its  milking  qualities. 
(Jimm.  of  lioi/.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

DENSHIRING  or  DEVONSHIRING. 
A  term  formerly  used  for  the  operation  of 
paring  and  burning. 

DKSS  OF  HAY.  A  country  term  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  cut  of  hay. 

DESS  UP.  A  provincial  phrase,  meaning 
to  pile  ut)  neatly. 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH.    (NigeUa  damai- 

cetm.)     Blows  a  sky  blue  flower  from  June 

to  September,  when  it  sheds  its  seed.     It  is 

an   annual  which  loves  a  warm  situation  : 

■  BOW  the  .seed  where  it  is  to  remain. 

DEVIL'S-BIT  SCABIOUS.  (Scabinm 
Siiecua.)  This  perennial  weed,  delighting 
in  moist  pastures,  woods,  and  hedgewnys, 
grows  a  f(Hit  high,  with  slender  stalks  and 
dai'k  purpli..4li  blue  flowers,  oAen  milk  white, 
aKmbliug  the  garden  scabious.  It  is  also 
4«queutly  seen  in  com  fields.  The  stalks 
are  round,  firm,  and  upright,  divided  into 
several  branches,  and  having  two  small 
leaves  at  each  joint.  The  leaves  which  grow 
from  the  root  are  four  inches  long,  diu-k 
green,  harsli,  and  somewhat  hairy.  The  root 
IS  blackish,  taiwring,  the  end  apiK-aring  bitten 
ofl".  It  wiLs  called  "Devil's-bit,"  from  the  idea 
among  the  superstitious  of  the  olden  time 
that  the  devil  had  endeavoured  to  seize 
upon  a  plant  so  useful  in  its  properties  to 
mankind,  but  could  not  eflka  his  purpose. 
Ue  only  bit  ofl*  a  piece  of  the  root  in  the 
struggle,  and  carried  with  it  all  the  virtue 
of  the  plant.     (Entr.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

DEVON  SHEEP.    See  Sheep. 

DEVONSHIRE  CREAM.  SeeBuTTEB. 

DEVONSHIRE  OXEN.     See  Cattle. 

DEW.  (.Sax.  bear;  Dutch,  Ai/ik' ;  Germ, 
rtuii,  moisture.)  The  dejKisition  of  water 
from  the  atmosphere,  wcasioned  by  cold, 
which  falls  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  leaves 
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DIBBLE.  1 

of  plants,  blades  of  grass,  | 
night.  The  phenomena  oti 
considered  by  all  writer*  9 
from  Aristotle  downwarda| 
first  successfully  investigtl| 
Dr.  Wells,  who  gave  the  M| 
meteor  in  an  udiuirable  MtMl 
first  publinhod  in  1814.  Dm 
(litl'ereut  quantities  on  diflU 
under  the  same  c'trvumstfl 
metals,  it  is  sparingly  deporf 
forms  abundantly,  as  it  da<| 
grass,  cloth,  paper,  aad  ot|| 
stance*.  Animal  substanoeai 
which  acquire  dew  in  tiie  g* 
The  temperature  of  grasa  oa 
is  always  lower  than  that  of  ( 
air.  On  calm  and  very  <jk 
licriods  when  dew  falls  most 
\Vells  very  fre<)uently  foun4 
eight,  or  nine  degrees,  1 
fourteen  degree*,  colder  \ 
four  feet  above  the  gron 
dew  probably  begins  to  1 
in  places  shaded  £rom  the  i . 
anu  calm  weather,  soon  aAfl 
atmosphere  has  declined ;  ( 
four  hours  after  midday.  1 
dew  is  uidy  found  in  the  mon 
is  incorrect.  See  Amosn 
TiON,  and  Utobometeb.  { 
of  Science ;  Penny  Cyeio.  m 
Brit  art.  "  Dew  ; "  EdMti 
Nos.  21.28.)  * 

DEW-HERRY.  The  Al 
bramble  (77u^Mr<r«iiw),  soi 
resemblance  of  the  glauoiuf 
secretion  iqion  the  black  di 
dew.     iEng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  ■ 

DEWLAP.  (From  lappG 
dew.)  A  term  applied  to  % 
fleshy  substance  that  hangrf 
throats  of  neat  rattle.  J 

DEY.  An  old  EngiisM 
now  obsolete,  but  from  wV 
dairv- 

DIARRHOEA.  SecDi* 
Cattle,  and  Hobsrs.  * 

DIBBLE.  (Fromrfi>>/y| 
point.)  An  instrument  a# 
make  boles  in  the  ground  fl 

Slants,  &c.  To  dibble  in  aa^ 
ape.  SceDAPiJio.  "Tbeaa 
by  machinery,"  say  the  Mci 
Ipswich,  "  naturallr  sugjM 
ation  of  whether  the  opei^ 
may  not  be  similarly  aoooM 
ingenious  contrivances  ha^ 
time  been  projectc-d  for  tM 
several  patents  have  also  bti 
we  arc  not  aware  of  any  (" 
c«\<sfully  and  advanta_ 
therefore  unnecessary  to  < 


V«  Dotioed  one  at  tkc  Royal 
I  Society'*  exhibition  at  Ciuu- 
,  imotMl  and  numuliioMired  by 
iWogdkkc,  a  gentlenuin  of  Horn- 
I JD  £eex ;  but  at  present  wc  have 
icffgitttiiity  of  Moertaimii';  whether 
KtR  it  joitifiea  the  good  opiuion 
UiL 
1  of  fitmu  taken  out  for  dibbling 

llUloe.    Plucknett,  ilibUing  and 

■  for  grain  and  pulae. 

Gc^B,  dibbling  uuu.'hines. 

lllU9.    Clerk  and  Ncwbery  im- 

i  BKkine  for  dibbling    or   setting 

klll»40.    Peter  Bradihaw,  Kim- 
bine  for  dibbling  grain. 
KG  i*  a  mode  of  sowing  com, 
'  ikeit,  much  practised  in  some 
lEagluid.    It  is  found  to  answer 
I  Ibe  clover  leys  of  the  lighter 
>nf  land.     It  is  performed  by  a 
[  backwards  with  on  iron  dibble 
with  which  he   makes  the 
I  ibe  furrow  «lice,  into  which  the 
Ibdrtppnl  by  chililren,  who  iJoce  one 
^•■tointu  each  hole.     By  this  mode 
I  troy  cotuiderable  saving  of  seed, 
tity  employed    of   wheat    being 
aa  three    to  five   necks.    The 
at  obtains  a  more  solid  sdiL,  and 
'it  aililitional  employment  is  af- 
1  ki  tkc  labourer  and  his  family.     It 
>mr,  a  rather  te<lious  process,  and  is 
[lulled  to  the  stiSer  descriptions  of 
>i»  M  thoe  the   dibble   forms  little 
.  k  il  wUcb  the  rain  is  apt  to  lodge   to 
loDiiction  of  the  teed  com.    A  good 
with  three  letiTe  attendants  will 
I  ikott  half  an  acre  per  day.    The 
~lftrlahoar  u  commonly  about  7s.  to 
i  for  wheat. 

;  wia  first  pretty  extensively  in- 
the  East  of  England  about 
at  of  the  present  century. 
I  of  u  a  novel  practice  in  1 805, 
I  of  Lvnn  (Com.  Buard  uf  Afrr. 
I.),  and  by  Mr.  Pung  of  Sud- 
1  Mr.  J<«H!S  of  Wellington  in  Somer- 
•  iJUid.  129.) ;  they  had  previously 
tmt  made  lome  rude  attempts  to 
f  die  dibble  near  Yarmouth  in  Nor- 
.  in  1784,  Mr.  Oxicv  describes  the 
I  of  that  district  dibfiling  C,  7,  and 
■bpT  acre,  in  2  rows  on  each  furrow, 
l«r  4  dreypera  lo  one  dibUer,  at  an 
!■■  «/  hall  a  gnincn  jicr  acre  (  Yovng't 
i*^<"iLrr.  viJiiii.  p.2J0.) 
I  Twftift.  aed  the  nei<:lilx<ur!ng  coun- 
twil  fitiiig  ivnow  ulniOHt  unknown. 
J.  Jtavtoa.  of  East  Leigh,  Hiuiii>shire, 
Uataiatt  to  Saioobmutert,  p.  %), 


I  brought  a  man  from  Norfolk,  twelve  months 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  my 
labourers  in  dibblmg,  and  he  brought  with 
him  the  implements,  which  are  miule  in  the 
following  manner.  The  body  of  the  dibble 
is  a  core  of  hard  steel,  round  which  is  sol't 
iron,  so  as  always  to  wear  itself  sharp ;  at 
the  upper  end  is  a  bundle. 

The  instrument  is  three  feet  long,  all 
iron  excepting  the  bundle;  it  weighs  six 
pounds ;  a  man  walks  with  one  in  each  band 
backwards,  and  mokes  from  3000  to  3050 
holes  in  a  day,  giving  a  slight  twist  with 
the  wrist  at  the  moment  of  jJunging  the 
iron  into  the  ground,  which  mokes  a  hole, 
that  docs  not  again  fill  up  by  the  crumb- 
ling in  of  the  earth.  The  ground  should 
lie  even,  then  the  rows  arc  dibbled,  the 
holes  4  inches  apart,  so  that  four  of  them 
can  be  covered  at  once  by  the  foot;  the 
rows  are  about  4^  inches  apart ;  the  holes 
are  filled  in  by  a  rake,  or  harrow  with  a  few 
bushes  woven  into  it.  I  pay  nine  shillings 
per  acre  of  160  rods  for  the  work,  out  of 
which  the  dibbler  pays  the  chilitn;n  who 
drop  the  wheat ;  three  grains  should  be 
dibbled  in  e-tch  bole,  which  will  take  about 
one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre.  The  Nor- 
folk farmers  gay  the  yield  by  dibbling  ex- 
ceeds that  by  broadcasting  by  four  bushels 
per  acre. 

Dibbling  costs  in  Hertfordshire  only  6*., 
and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  7*.  to  10«. 
per  acre,  atrcording  to  the  distance  of  the 
boles,  but  where  they  are  thickest,  and  3  or 
4  grains  placed  in  each  bole,  it  does  not  use 
more  than  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Expreit 
says,  drilling  wheat  is  tlie  mo^t  generally 
practised  in  the  ejintcrn  part  of  the  county 
of  SufToIk,  and  dibbling  wheat  has  lieen 
upon  the  decline  for  the  lust  twenty  years  ; 
1  believe^  because  it  is  more  tnmlile  to  attend 
to  dibblers  than  to  drilling;  but  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  dibbling  wheat  when  1  took 
business  for  myself  in  1 807,  and  I  continue 
the  practice  to  the  present  day,  for  the 
following  reasons: — Ist  It  encourages  the 
poor  man  and  his  family,  by  incrcjumg  his 
wages,  and  gives  employment  to  his  chil- 
dren which  they  would  not  have  if  wbeiit  was 
drilled.  2dly.  It  shows  the  cbildrea,  when 
young,  that  Providence  has  ordained  them 
to  get  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow;  and  I  grow  upon  the  four-course 
shift  100  acres  of  wheat  every  year.  For 
wheat  I  pay  for  dibbling  7.«.  per  acre,  which 
is  done  by  seven  men  that  have  the  largest 
families :  those  men  cam  51.  each  in  five 
weeks,  generally,  but  if  the  weather  be  fine 
in  less  time.  Another  and  3d  reason  why  I 
prefer  dibbling  is,  that  the  men  and  chil- 
dren tread  the  land  with  their  feet,  which 


DICK. 

makes  the  land  firmer  and  better  for  the 
crop.  4thly.  It  k  bett<'r  to  cleiiu  the  laiui, 
because  you  can  only  hoe  between  the  rows 
of  the  drilled  wheat,  when  you  can  hoe  lUI 
rounil  the  dibbled  plunt.  Sthly.  The  seed 
goes  farther  into  the  pniimd  from  dibbling 
than  drilling,  the  small  end  piercing  deeper 
than  it  appears,  while  the  drill  appears 
deeiwr  than  it  really  is,  the  coulter  of  the 
drill  raising  mould  on  each  side,  so  that 
when  harrowed  the  com  is  not  so  deep  as 
when  dibble<).  Gthly.  There  is  always  more 
under-corn,  that  is,  small  ears,  from  the 
drill  than  from  the  dibble,  and  dibbling 
takes  less  seed.  Six  pecks  is  about  the 
quantity  of  seed  it  takes  unless  it  be  very 
early  in  the  season.  I  am  a  great  advocate 
for  dibbling,  for  the  above  reasons ;  I  have 
tried  both  nn  the  same  field,  and  generally 
found  the  dibbled  wheat  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  and  it  stands  up  better  against  wind 
and  rain :  — 

Thus    dibbling   saves    half  the   3 
bushels  usually  broadcast       -     -1^ 

And  the  gain  in  the  crop  being     -    4 

Makes         •         •         -         '    ^i 

Worth  at  SOs.  per  quarter    -        -   55». 
And   after  paying  per  acre  for 
dibbling  -        -        •        -      7«. 

Leaves,  per  acre        -        -   48 

And  even  at  is.  gives  a  gain  over  broadcast 
wheat  of  upwards  of  20>. 

DICK,  DIKE,  or  DYKE.  A  provincial 
word  applie<l  to  the  mound  or  bat'k  of  a 
ditch,  and  dick-hole  is  the  excavation  or 
ditch  itself  In  Si'otlaiid  it  means  a  stone 
wall.     See  DiTcn. 

DICKSON,  .I.\ME.S,  F.L.S.,  was  bom 
at  Kirkhoui«,  Peebleiihira,  in  1738.  He 
was  a  good  Itolanist,  and  niorx'  particularly 
devoteii  his  attention  to  the  nuwses.  lie 
dieil  at  Croydon,  Aug.  14th,  1822. 

His  firKt  publication  commenced  in  1785, 
being  a  Fasciculus  of  his  "  FUitJarum  Cryp- 
togumicarum  Bnlamiiir^ "  which  was  con- 
pleted  in  1801.  In  1793  he  begaji  pub- 
lishing his  "Hortu»  Sicnu  Britanniau," 
which  was  finished  in  1802. 

DIG.  A  low  proviucial  term  fur  the 
mattock. 

DIGGINC.    Sec  Spadr  Hcsbawdbt. 

pIGITARIA SANGULNALIS.  Slender 
■pikcHl  finger-grass,  or  cock's-foot  finger- 
grass.      See  FlNGKB-GRASS, 

DILL.  (Anethum gruveoUiu,  from  dvti9ov, 
on  account  of  its  running  up  straight.)     A 

Slant   kept   in    our    kitchen   gardens.      It 
owers  and  seeds  in  August ;  the  stalk  is 
nmiid,  hollow,  and  upright,  three  feet  high, 
and   divided    into   many   branches.      'Aie 
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DIPPER,  THE 

flowers  arc  yellow  utd 
in  uml>eU  on  the  top 
root  is  long.  lu  le 
used  in  pickling,  and 
and  sauces.  It  is  a  hmt^ 
grown  merely  for  domestic 
fivated  in  any  open  compt 
fur  sccsl,  a  sheltered  sitiia 
rather  dry  than  damp,  i* 
for  it.  It  is  propagated  b 
best  sown  immediately  it' 
kept  out  of  the  ground  until 
often  incapable  of  germini 
are  |)ro<luced  they  usually 
perfecting  their  seed ;  if  ne 
aiiring,  it  may  l>e  sown  fi 
February  until  the 
May  :  the  earlier,  however, 
may  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot 
cast,  very  thin  and  raked  in. 
to  remain  where  sown,  as  thl 
removing,  ^^^len  of  three 
growth  they  must  be 
mches  apart ;  for  if  not  tlii 
spindle,  their  leavcf 
branches  arc  thrown  out, 
not  good.  To  prevent 
in  every  stage  of  growth,  t] 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  The 
gathering  as  wanted,  and  t 
July  and  August.  In  -Sepi 
ritKns,  when  the  umbels 
diately  cut  and  spread  on 
OS  the  seed  is  very  apt  to 
tile  oil  and  a  distilled  wi 
from  the  seeds.  Both  are 
natives ;  the  water  is  a  a 
powders  prescribed  for  cG 
JohnMon'ii  Kitrh.  Garden.) 

Diix.  A  name  sonictin 
two-seede<l  tare,  a  specie*  ( 

DIDDLES.  A  proTinc 
to  the  common  and  com 
well  as  to  the  taller  hawk-i 

DINGLE.  (From  the 
a  hollow.)  A  small  clougl 
twecn  two  steep  hills. 

D10TI.S.  {DiotucattJiA 
of  little  lieauty,  native  at 
eight  or  nine  inrhet  high,  a 
low  flowers  in  .\ngust.     I| 
prefers  a  stony  soil ; 
cuttings. 

DIPPER,  THE  COM3I 
lujiuiticiu.)    Cousideralile  ii 
to  the  natural  hi.itory  of  tla« 
ouzel,  from  the  diveraity 
exist  even  to  the  present  I 
not  only  to  its  power  of 
l)elieve<(  by  some  to  be 
out   any  {>crcciT>ble    mi 
(hut  it  can  bImi  walk  at 
under  water  with  the 


5E8  OF  CATTLE. 


DOCK. 


^  on  dry  land.  The  dipper  fre- 
rin  of  riverts  swimming  and  diving 
f^fg^tj,  and  feeding  prinripalJv 
HB^b'Squalic  insects  with  which 
|^^|ilreun<  abound.  It  builds 
iiuMictalB  its  large  moiis  neat  witl> 
lin  caTities  of  rocks,  and  under  nro- 

ic*  br  the  sides  of  riTen.  Ii^ggs 
ooe  mch  in  length  by  nine  lines 
pointed  at  the  enudler  end  and 
nl  plamaee,  brownish  and  grej- 
rKin,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
,  piK  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws, 
.  {Yanriri  Brit.  Birdu,  vol.i.  p.  173.) 
BUSES  OF  CATTLE.  SeeSussp, 
l^iadC^TTXs. 

ilEMFER  is  freauently  used  in  the 
Ihk  ti  disease,  out  is  particularly 
1 10  cattle.  In  racing  stables  it  is  ihc 
kiAii^  names  for  epidemic  catarrh 
Mn  in  bones.     Bleeding   in   the 

til  reconunended,  and  it  is  im- 
tbe  bcmrels  should  be  evacuated, 
piire medicines  pven.  (The  Hirraey 
Li  dogs  distemper  is  one  o{  the 
kl  <*■—"«»« ;  a  little  emetic  powder 
■  0^  tartar  emetic  and  1  grain  of 
iracoounended  to  be  given  (Clater't 
ii)9S.),  followed  by  a  dose  once 
,  or  6  grains  of  Turpith's  min- 

(From  diitrictio;  Fr.  df- 
commonly  any  thing  which 
t  in  arrear.  So  long  as  there 
It  snpoid,  so  long  has  the  landlord 
r  of  uistnuning  for  it ;  anil  nothing 
tyment  of  the  rent  due,  or  tender  of 
.will  prevent  the  landlord  exer- 
»er — even  waiting  on  the  land 
!  with  the  money  ready  to  pay 
if  the  money  is  not  abso- 
but  the  tenant  will  be  in 
the  money  when  the 
I  distrain,  or  any  time  bc- 
!  impounded.  "  The  court 
iT.K.4.13.)  thought  that 
the  impounding  of  the  dis- 
■s  inaumcient."  In  case  of 
and  refused,  the  landlord  can 
kis  rent  by  an  action  of  debt 
(Anon.  1  Ventr.  i'l.)  There 
«-lual  letting  or  demise  at  a 
efore  the  landlord  can  distrain. 
5  B.  &  A.  322.)  The 
Dt  for  a  lease,  trithout  rent  hat 
not  suffice.  (IbtJ.)  But  an 
tlic  rent  due  on  an  account 
a  di«trc».  (Cox  v.  Bent, 
A  t«nsiil  from  year  to 
may  distrain  upon  his 
(CSvtu  V.  }Vheeter,  iL  &  M. 

I  b>  aooid  DUtreu. — By 


the  statute  II  G.  2.  c.  19.  31.  s.  1.  goods  and 
chattels  reniove<l  from  any  prcmi.'ies  to 
avoid  a  distress  for  rent,  may  I>e  followed 
and  taken  as  a  distress  at  any  time  witliin 
thirty  days  of  their  removal ;  but  such 
power  of  seizure  is  declared  by  sect.  2.  not 
to  extend  to  ^oods  bona  fide  sold  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  before  such  seizure, 
to  persons  not  privy  to  the  fraud ;  sec  also 
the  sut.  8  Anne,  c.  14.  ss.  2, 3.  &  5. 

And  by  sect.  3.  persons  so  removing  or 
assisting  to  remove  goodK,  arc  liable  to  pay 
to  the  landlord  double  the  value  of  the 
goods  so  carried  off  or  concealed,  to  be  re- 
covered by  an  action  of  debt ;  or  in  case  the 
value  of  such  goods  shall  not  exceed  50/., 
the  landlord  or  his  agent  may  recover  the 
snine  by  im  application  to  a  magistrate,  who 
\s  aiithfirLsed  to  summon,  hear,  decide,  and 
levy  by  his  warrant  a  distress :  onil  by 
sect.  7.  the  landlord  is  empowered  to  break 
open  any  gates,  bams,  stable,  or  other  out- 
houses ;  and  in  case  oath  Is  previously  made 
of  reasonable  ground  of  suitpicion  l>el'ure  a 
magistrate,  dwelling-houses  also :  in  every 
such  case,  however,  the  act  directs  a  |ieace 
officer  to  be  present.  And  to  entitle  the 
landlord  to  follow  and  m-ize,  the  removal 
need  not  be  cltmdcstine ;  if  they  are  removed, 
for  instance,  in  ojMfn  daylight,  that  makes 
no  dilTurence.  (Oppenheiiii  v.  Smith,  4  D. 
&  R.  33.) 

DITCH.  (Sax.  b.c.)  A  trench  cut  in 
the  ground,  usually  round  the  fences  of  a 
fii'ld.  Trenches  of  this  kind  are  formed 
differently  in  various  localities,  but  they 
shoiUd  always  be  made  so  as  to  keep  the 
water  in  them  as  pure  as  possible. 

DITTANDER.  Hrottd-leave<l  pepper- 
wort.  {Lepidium  latifolium.)  This  is  u  tall 
plant  with  broad  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk,  growing  emaller  as  they  proceed  up- 
wanls,  uix)i)  (inn,  pale  green,  branched 
(Stalks,  a  yard  in  hciglit.  ITie  lower  Icave.i 
are  indented ;  the  (lowers  are  small  and 
white,  growing  in  loo.se  spikes;  the  whole 
herb  i.s  sniootli,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green  ;  its 
flavour  disagreeably  pungent  and  bitter. 
{Ejig.  Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  165.) 

DIURETICS.  In  farriery,  such  remedies 
as  have  the  power  of  forcing  urine,  that  is,  of 
stimulating  the  kidneys  to  a  moiierate  de- 
gree, so  as  to  augment  their  secretin};  power. 
Nitre,  iodide  of  jjotassiuni,  turjieutine,  cu- 
bebs,  and  juniper,  are  diuretics.     See  II.^li.. 

DOCK.  (liumej.)  A  large  gsmus  of  pe- 
rennial pliinl.s,  cifwhich  ten  ore  natives.  The 
bloodv-veined  dock  (It.aanffuiiieiu)  has 
already  been  describeil  under  the  head 
BtoonwoHT.  The  curled  dock  (R.  critpiui) 
A  very  troublesome  and  unprofitable  weed, 
abounds  in  waste  ground,  pastures,  and  by 
road  sides ;  root  tapering,  yellowiab  stem, 


two  or  three  feet  high,  aomewhot  zigzng; 
lenves  jmoolh  of  a  lightish  green  ;  clusters  of 
numerous  ralJier  crowded  tufts  or  whorla  of 
drooping  pale  green  flowers.  ITie  sharp 
dock  (R.  acutus)  is  also  not  uncommon  in 
low  meadows  and  watery  planes.  Koot 
blnt'kish  and  rather  slender.  The  broad- 
leaved  dock  (A.  obtutifolixa)  is  a  rank  and 
very  troublesome  weed,  common  every- 
where, which  can  only  be  conquered  by 
stubbing  up  tlie  root.  Mowing  is  to  little 
purpose ;  stems  a  yard  high  ;  rwot  blai-k ; 
many  headed ;  yellowish  within.  The  other 
docks  arc  the  gol<len  dock  (7?.  muritimus), 
the  yellow  marsh  dock  {R.  jmliutrit),  and 
the  great  water  dock  (R.  Hydrolnpathum.) 
(Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 90.^  All  these  docia 
are  pur^tives,  and  may  be  used  iiutead  of 
rhubarb.  A  decoction  made  with  an  ounce 
of  the  root  of  Rumex  ohhui/olitu  and  a 
quart  of  water,  reduced  by  boiling  to  a 
pint,  then  strained  and  sweetened,  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  that  sriecies  of  skin  dis- 
ea.<ie  called  fish-skin  (Ichviyostu), 

Dock.  A  term  signifying  to  trim  the 
buttocks,  &c.  of  sheep. 

DOCKE>f.  A  term  provincially  applieil 
to  the  <Iork  :  it  is  prevalent  in  Scotlanil. 

DOCKING.  In  farriery,  the  art  of  cut- 
ting off  the  tails  of  horses ;  and  for  a  de- 
scription of  which  see  The  Horse  {Lib. 
Vff.  Ktww.)  p.  .'527. 

DODDED  SHEEP.  Such  as  are  without 
horn."!. 

DODDER.  (Cusnitaeuroptra.')  Thename 
of  a  species  of  bird-weed,  which  is  not  very 
coinmonlv  met  with.  This  curious  jilant  is 
unlike  all  others  in  appearance,  having  no 
leaves.  The  thread-snaped,  red,  or  purple 
stalks,  twining  about  other  plants,  lieuued 
with  small  reddislt  (lowers,  are  easily  to  be 
recognised ;  they  grow  upon  heaths  and 
commons,  intersecting  the  fur;:e  and  nettles, 
and  twisting  themselves  round  every  thing 
they  can  meet  with.  Tlie  common  jieople, 
who  speak  truly,  but  not  in  courtly  terms, 
call  it  devil's  guts  and  hell  weed,  becjiuse 
it  does  great  doinogc  among  their  tares  and 
flax.  The  lesser  dodder  (C.  epUhymum) 
is  of  similar  habit,  but  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding.   (Eng-  Fhr.  vol.  ii.  p.  25.) 

DODJLVN.  A  name  given,  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties,  to  the  shell  snail. 

DODOENS,  or  DODONtEUS,  REM- 
BEUT,  a  iKifanist,  who  was  born  near 
Mechlin  in  Flanders  m  1217,  and  died  in 
1S85-6.  lie  wrote  Fru^m  Ilintnria,  8vo 
and  ITerbarium  Belgicum,  Hvo.  But  his  chief 
work  aiijieared  in  I. IH.l,  in  whirli  he  included 
all  his  other  iKiluuical  writings  under  llie 
title  of  Stirpium  Jlislari'v  Prmntudet,  in 
iblio.  Each  pcmpUide  is  divide<l  into  five 
book«.  The  first  pemptade  contains  nu- 
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merous  dissimilar  plants 
onler;  the  second,  floriall 
umbelliferous  plantu ;  ths 
roots,  purgative,  elimbiii( 
plants;  the  fourth,  grsii^ 
water  and  marsh  plants ;  I 
plants,  gourds,  escvltmt  fl 
and  spinous  plants;  mnd 
and  trees.  The  appendix 
fVom  Dioscoridcs,  ~ 
to  the  prosreiB  of 
among  the  Romans, 
mendation  of  gardens. 

DODRED  AVHEAT. 
rincially  applied  to  tlie 
as  are  without  beards. 

DOE.  In  the  technical  1 
hunter,  the  female  of  the  but 
The  female  of  the  red  deta-  i 

DOG.  (Lat.  Canu.)    Ad 
of  animals,  consisting  of  ii 
species,  of  which  that  mostj 
is  the  domestic  dug  (,C.  fi 
arrangement  of  M.  Cuvier] 
of  the  present  day  into  til 
properly  so  callea,  woleeM^ 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  p 
speak  of  the  do^  under  tlw 
dogs;  3.  hunting  dogs;  I 
The  first  includes  the  al 
mustifl',  and  the  bull  dog. 
terrier,  the  hound,  the  h 
and  the  greyhound.     Th< 
eludes   the   pointer,    the 
spaniel.  All  tnese  will  be  fat 
their  separate  heads.     Till 
turalist  Air.  ,Tamcs  WHson 
the  question  of  the  origin  | 
breed  of  dogs.     (  Quart.  Jc 
vii.  p.  53!)— 681.)     Col.  " 
also  taken  up  the  na 
{Naturaliift  Lib.    vols, 
notice  in  the  Quart.  Ji 
p.  5 1 1 .)     All  z<x)1ogists 
no  trace  of  the  dog  to  be 
mitive  state  of  nature, 
e.xist  in  India  and  Anieri( 
finity  to  the  wolf,  and  the 
being  the  same,  have  1( 
that  the  wolf  is  the  origii 
animals  will  breed  toget' 
both  are  bom  blind,  and 
of  the  same  time,  namely, 
the  puppies  of  both  ac 
vision.   But  one  fact  rem 
at  least  doubtful,  —  none 
living  in  a  state  of  nati 
turned  to  the  true  form 
minute  eJianiination  of 
ever,  would  be  out 
cation.     In  all  the 
following  cirotmal 
constant :  he  is  bom 


I^BI  ib^  OD  tiie  tenth  or  twcIAh  day ; 
^Mk  nrnmrncr  dunging  in  the  fourth 
Mk;  ad  hit  full  growth  it  attained  at 
iei|intian  of  the  woond  year.  The 
Mcf  (■totion  n  sixty- three  days,  and 

■  ■llotirelve  pu(>s  are  produced  at  a 
m  Uk  dog  u  old  at  ilt't<.-en  years,  and 
Im  lh«  beyond  twenty  ;  hin  vi^filance 
lU  ve  luuTcrsally  known.  The  dog 
|Ue Ion  many  diieascs,  that  to  treat  of 
■Ar  wmld  be  impossible.  Among  the 
■fil  in  the  distemper,  rabies,  canker 
liar,  Ibe  mange,  diseajtes  of  the  eyes, 
iMna,  &e.  ul  of  which  arc  treated 
MtAor  leTeral  heads. 

•  AiieMutrT  the  abepherd'a  dog  (C. 
MiMrtieiif,  Lin.)  oflere  the  example 
■tfAipitreat  raee«  of  this  domesticated 
fi,  ad  that  which,  in  its  straight  ears, 

BaDd  tail,  approaches  nearest  to  the 
•loek.  The  sagacity  of  this  variety 
I  ptmliar  department  in  which  bis 
M  are  rendered  to  man,  is  well  known, 
il  been  illustrated  by  a  hundred  in- 
■r  WMdotea.     It  is  a  curious  fact, 

■  MiD  of  the  shepherd's  dog  is  larger 
■lof  «ay  other  ot  the  race ;  but  how 
p«Baaected  with  his  sagacity  we  shall 

1  to  affirm.  Notwithstan<ling  the 
a  size  met  with  in  the 
■bephenfs  dog,  in  different 
hi  of  the  globe  (for  he  is  probably  the 
^ttBBMfdjr  diAued  of  the  race),  yet 
nahutj  jireMrves  some  personal  cna- 
■iei^  which  mark  his  adherence  to  the 
l^fpe  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
MM  orer  which  man  has  so  arbitra- 
pcMd  his  dominion.  One  of  these 
Mtfatics  is  hit  quantity  of  covering, 
it  ipTariably  great,  particularly  about 
Al  The  large  drover's  dog,  which  at- 
Pk heart  markets,  is  larger,  and  usually 

SM||V  build,  than  the  sheep  dog.  The 
■■MBy  of  Scotland  is  a  dog  dcserv- 
phed,  wongb  much  smaller  than  cither 
rfieep-dog,  or  the  drover's  catlle- 
evs  are  never  wholly  pendent  in 
ftka  race ;  but  in  the  British  varieties, 
iKf  Other*  also,  they  arc  half  erected 
^^ridbd^aaitiscalW.  Tlie  prevailing 
[■  ■  *efT  generally  grey,  more  or  less 
the  tad  It  bushy,  somewhat  pendent 
Inrfvd ;  Tiaage  more  or  less  pointed. 
'ibL  JCmow.  ToL  i.  p.  49. ;  Brit.  Iliab. 
1 1^479.:  Brtmdtt  Diet.  Science; 
n  JItoW  SjtoriM,  p.  398.) 
D  BKAMRLE.  (Jtibet  evntubati.) 
'a*alaable  genus  of  plants,  which  con- 
MfDoaebeiTT  and  the  currant :  some  of 
nm  are  wcU  suited  for  ornamenting 
Tkey  will  grow  in  any  soi^ 
i  hy  ouann,  planted  in  autumn, 
f  is  mag.     (Paxion't  Bot.  Diet) 


DOGBRIAR  and  DOG-ROSE.  (Rota 
eamna.)  The  wild  briar  bearing  the  lup,  or 
hep. 

DOG  DAYS,  or  CANICULAR  DAYS. 
The  name  given  to  certain  days  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  heat  is  usually  the  greatest. 
They  are  reckoned  about  forty,  and  are  set 
down  in  the  almanacs  as  beginning  on  the 
3rd  iluly,  and  ending  on  the  Uth  August. 
In  the  time  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  the 
remarkable  star  Sirius,  called  also  auiiaUar 
or  the  dog  star,  rose  heliacally,  that  is,  just 
before  the  sun,  about  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
and  the  sultry  heat  which  usually  prevails 
at  tliat  season,  with  all  its  disagreeable  effects, 
among  which  the  tendency  of^dog«  to  become 
rabid  is  not  one  of  the  least  disagreeable, 
were  ascrilxKl  to  the  malignant  rage  of  this 
star.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  c<iui- 
noxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  now  takes 
place  later  in  the  year,  and  in  a  cooler 
season ;  so  Lhiit  the  dog  days  have  not 
now  that  relation  to  the  particular  position 
of  the  dog-star,  from  which  they  obtained 
their  name.  (Braruie't  Diet,  of  Scieiice  arid 
Art.) 

DOG  FENNEL.  One  of  the  provincial 
names  of  the  weed  com-camomQe. 

DOG  FLY.  (CyiiomiiL,  Lin.)  A  genua 
of  insects  common  in  woo<la  and  among 
bushes,  that  is  jmrticularly  troublesome  to 
dogs,  fastening  upon  their  head  and  ears. 
They  sting  very  severely,  and  always  raise 
a  blister  in  the  part  they  touch.  {WiUich't 
Dom.  Encyc.) 

DOG  POISON,  FOOL'S  PARSLEY. 
(^■EthusaCgnapium.}  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
freciuently  found  in  gardens.  It  is  easily 
distmguisbed  from  the  other  umbellit'era  by 
the  partial  umbels,  eonsistinj:  of  three  nar- 
row, long,  linear  leaflets,  which  hong  down. 
The  leaves  have  short  shcntliiiig  footstalks, 
are  doubly  pinnate,  with  dccurrent,  pinna- 
tilid  leaflets.  It  has  been  calcn  Cur  parsley, 
and  has  proved  fatal.  The  stem  and  leaves 
are  jioisonous,  and  contain  a  peculiar  alkali, 
called  Cjpmpia. 

DOG'S-BANE.  (Cgnanchum  montpeli- 
ocuin.)  A  perennial,  native  of  Jlonlpelier, 
which  loves  warmth  and  a  good  soil.  Blows 
pale  pink  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cover 
the  roots  in  frosts.     Propngale  by  suckers. 

DOG'S  CABBAGE.  (Thclt/gonum  .yiw- 
ercmbe.)  A  common  garden  soil  suiu  this 
species  ;  propagate  by  seeds. 

DOG'S  GRASS.    See  Coicii. 

DOG  STEA1.ING.  See  Akimai*, 
Steammo  or. 

DOG'S  MERCURY.  {Merewialit  pe- 
mmts,  Lin.)  An  indigenous  ^.lant,  growing 
under  hedges,  and  in  woods,  m  many  parts 
of  Britain,  root  perennial,  creeping  stalk, 
■ingle  without  branches,  riabg  ten  or  twelve 
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DOG'S  TAIL  GRASS. 

inches  high  with  rough  leaves ;  theie  have 
their  male  flowers  growing  in  spikes  upon 
plants  (liiTcrent  frum  thofie  wliieh  fircMluoe 
seeds.  The  juice  of  this  plant  u  emetic, 
while  the  secil  is  purgative  and  highly  <lan> 
gcrous. 

L)0(rS  TAn.  GRASS.   See  Crsoscucs. 

DOG'S  TONGUE.  (Cy>u>glo»tum.)  See 
Hound's- TONorE. 

DOG'S  TOOTU  GRASS,  CREEPING. 
{CffHodon  Daclylon.)  This  grass  was  iden- 
tified by  A.  R.  Lauibert,  Esij.  {Trans.  Linn. 
Site.  vol.  vi.)  as  the  celebrated  hallowed 
doob-gruss  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  East 
Indies  this  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is 
highly  valued  us  food  for  hones,  &c. ;  in  this 
climate,  however,  it  scarcely  begins  to  vege- 
tate till  the  month  of  June,  and  experiments 
mode  by  Sinclair  and  others  fihew  that  its 
prmlucc  and  nutritive  powers  here  are  not 
sufficiently  great  to  hold  out  any  hope  that 
its  valuable  properties  in  the  fiast  Indies 
can  he  made  available  in  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Britain.  The  doob-grass  flowers  in 
September,  and  the  seed  is  riiic  about  the 
end  of  October,  and  sometimes  m  November. 
Tlie  plants,  natives  of  the  English  coast!), 
flower  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  aljove. 
It  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Comwidl 
abundantly,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Newton  in  the  time  of  Rav.  (Hort.  Oram. 
Woh.  p.  290. ;  Eng.  Flor.' \ol.  i.  p.  94.) 

DOG'S  TOOTH  VIOLET.  (Erythro- 
nium,  from  eri/throt,  red,  in  allu-sion  to  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.)  These  are 
Imnd.iome,  though  dwarf  growing  planl-s 
which  will  thrive  in  common  garden  soil, 
and  are  increased  from  00*5613.  {Paxlon's 
Bot.  Diet.) 

DOCj-WHEAT.    See  Coicii. 

DOfiWC>OD.  A  name  applied  to  two 
difl"erenl  plants :  in  England  to  any  of  the 
shrubby  siiccies  of  Curniu;  in  the  West 
Iiidie.<!  to  the  Pitcidia  Erythriaa.  The  for- 
mer are  of  little  interest,  except  as  ornamental 
shrubs ;  the  latter  is  a  powerful  narcotic, 
the  real  value  of  which  in  medicine  has  «tiU 
to  be  determinetl. 

There  are  two  indigenous  species  of 
cornel  or  dogwtKwJ ;  the  C.  tangiUnea,  ■ 
bush  of  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  smooth 
branches  of  a  dark  red  when  full  grown ; 
fruit  dark  puiplc,  very  bitter,  like  every 
other  port  of  the  plant ;  found  common  in 
hedccs  and  thicket*,  es|X'ciully  on  a  chalk 
or  limestone  soil  :  and  the  dwarf  cornel 
(C.  turcim),  growing  iu  moist  alpine  pas- 
tures, on  an  herbaceous  stem  four  to  six 
inches  high.  (Eiif^.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 
Tlie  Engli.th  names  of  this  shrub,  says  Phil- 
lips {Sj/l  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  183.),  arc  acarcely 
lc»»  numerous  ilian  the  lints  <if  il«  leaves. 
It  i«  oAen  called  female  cornel,  tu  distinguish 
SM 


>m  Cormu  meuevia.  Bad  hM 
tree,  dogbcrry,  &c,  (l>e<r«u»c  m,^ 
the  fruit  is  not  even  fit  for  the'' 
hence  the  name  of  dogwood. 

llie  Cornelian  cherry  (Conn 
is  n  native  of  Austria,  growmg  fnl 
twenty  feet  high.    See  Coknku  jU 

The  American  dogwood  {Cart 
is  a  native  of  N.  America,  wbel 
fifty  feet  high.  It  blows  larg* 
pink  flowers  at  the  end  of  its  I 
May  and  June.  \ 

DOKE.  A  prorincial  term  ^ 
deep  furrow.  ' 

DOLE,  or  DOOL.  A  looy  \ 
of  green  in  an  arable  field,  whid 
ploughed;  or  a  piece  of  Innd  ii| 
or  common,  of  which  only  one* 
person  has  a  right  to  cut  furl. 

DOLE-STONE.  A  local  ta 
to  a  land-mark  or  boundorr-cUM 

DOLPHIN-FLY.     The  bbM 
sect  of  the  aphi*  tribe,  Tery  dd 
lieans.   (See  Keaks.)   It  is  scmel 
the  collier     The  destruction  whs 
sect  causes  is  not  wond-rfnl  wM 
fleet  on  the  astonishing  vl 

aphides  family.     The  -  j 

one  original  pair  senrei  tor  au  ■ 
tion.s  which  proceed  from  (Ke  ft 
succeeding  year;  and  R&iumsr 
tliut,  in  five  generations,  one  ol 
the  pi-ogenitDr  of  5,904,900,000  d« 
in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty  g( 
At  one  season  they  are  viviparoul 
oviparous.  The  dolphin-fly  or  t 
a  black  colour  :  it  begins  it*  d«^ 
tlie  top  of  the  bean,  ami  (y>ntnil 
plying  downwards.  The  only  I 
preserving  the  crop  is  to  top  tw  | 
to  bum  the  lops. 

DO(i.     A  word  provi 
pigeon  or  dove  ;  much 

I)OOB-GR.\SS. 
Gbass. 

DOSOME.     (Apparently 
An  epithet  applied  in  some  plai 
beasts  as  improve  very  rapidly 

DOSS.     (A  corruption  at'tat*. 
vincial  wort!  signifying  to  strikt 
horn  or  gore  slightly,  as  cattle 
do  each  other. 

DOTTEREL.    {Charminm* 
This  species  of  plover  is  *  au 
only  to  this  country,  makins  to 
in  the  south  eastern  eonotiet  i 

toward*  <h !   ■■''   '\pril.     Fe( 

slugs  ii  ir  Ian*. 

favouii!  V  '     lilts  of  da 

always  near  to.  or  on  tlu)  SM 
highest  iiiountaiiui :  they  mrice 
dc{>osit  their  ^!*,  whiak  hIi 
farce,   in   a  imul  cAvit] 


[of  pigeon,  of  which 
t  vanoties  «re  the  ring-dove  or 
jcon.  the  Jtodc-dove,  the  rodc-dove, 
>ve.    Se«  PiaeoN. 

A    structure    usually 
\l(  \.  ^!'.-  aoooiumodatioii  uiid 

ti  '  Mji ;  the  only  L'&H.'iitiiLl 

ie  b«;t«L-tri  which  and  a  comniou 
hwMe  is,  tlmt  llie  cntruncu  for  the 
|M|.  b«  rAlst'^l  to  a  considerable; 
^Kthv  "round,  bci'jiugc  [>i<;c<>n:4  fly 
^Bp  otnuMsphure  than  moot  other 

WKit  deanEnesa  ought  to  prevail 
iSmua,  henc«  the  huli>s  shouM  be 
netl  before  the  breciiing 
They  *houlii  bo  freciuently 
and  the  dang  and  other 
UTcd ;  but  tliia  should  be 
ihe  day,  when  the  turds  arc 
may  not  be  diaturbe<l. 
I  are  circular  buildings, 
e,  with  ranges  of  square 
tho  anterior  wuJI,  in  which 
:  their  nests.  From  this  fea- 
i  iloTi>-cot«8,  the  term  pigeon- 
I  is  derived.  .These  dove-eotcs 
IC3  by  a  door  below ;  and  by  means 
Ma  the  young  pigeons  are  easily 
•■  the  necta.  Many  dove-cotes  of 
1  czkl  in  Scotland.  (lirmule'a  Did. 
tt,(tc. ;  WiUich't  Dim.  Emyc.) 
IJCD.  A  term  signifying  flat  or 
is  ligiiar  that  has  lo!<t  its  head. 
FLBB.    Tbe  proviuciul  nuuic  for  a 

rKXEU-  A  country  term  ap- 

un  luncheon. 
(BaicMo;  Erie  dune,  a  hill.) 
baDea.elevmtedi 


of  being  contintuUy  and  perfectly  ventilat 
these  pastures  are  particuUu-ly  healthy  tV>r 
sheep,  by  reason  of  tneir  not  being  naturally 
ricli,  though  for  the  most  part  easy  to  work  ; 
they  are  also  better  adapted  for  the  alternate 
husbandry,  including  turnips,  than  tliey  are 
for  meadow  or  pasture,  or  for  heavy  beasts. 
Tliere  are,  however,  some  few  parts  where 
cither  a  cap  of  strong  soil  left  on  the  sum- 
mits, or  a  greater  depth  of  alluviiil  soil 
washed  together  into  hollows,  throws  out  a 
pasturage  so  strong  that  a  cow  can  obtain  a 
•ulcralilo  bite,  and  such  parts  obtain  the 
honouridtle  pre-eminence  of  being  calknl 
"  cow-leaaes. '  Tlie  upper  soil  of  these 
tracts  is  usually  in  a  principal  degree  cal- 
careous, with  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of 
silicious  san<l,  and  some  portion  of  argil- 
laceous matter.  In  some  spots  the  argil,  in 
some  the  silex,  in  some  thi?  calcareom  mat- 
ter predominates.  Tliu  natural  grasses 
which  genendly  aliouixl  in  these  downs  arc 
of  small  bulk,  but  they  are  wholesome  and 
piJatablc,  particularly  to  .sheep.  AIx.  Taun- 
ton expresses  little  dimbt  that  in  a  sandy 
chalk  down,  witli  a  tolerable  depth  of  soil, 
and  with  such  a  proportion  of  argil  as  not 
to  starve  the  cock's-foot,  the  union  of 
coek's-foot,"  meadow  fescue,  narrow-leaved 
bromc-grass,  yellow  oat^-grasa,  upright 
brorae-grass,  barley-like  fescue,  common 
qiutking  grass,  downy  oat -gross,  and  meadow 
oat-grass,  woidd  afford  a  {K-rmanunt  crop  of 
a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  per  annum.  The  na- 
tural gnusea  moat  prevalent  on  the  downs 
arc  as  foUows  :  on  argillaceous  soils,  smooth- 
stalked  meadow-grass  (Pua  prateiuin),  jh;- 
rcnnial  rye-grass  (Lolium  perenite),  hard 
fescue  (Fettuca  duriuaaUtt),  crestetl  ilog's- 
tail  iCgmotmiiM  erittatiu),  yellow  oat-gnaw 
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DOWNY  OAT  GRASS. 

grass  (Aira  pracox),  the  sweet-soented 
verniil-graas  (AtUhoranthum  odoratum),  tbo 
common  quaking-grass  (Uriza  media),  and 
the  flat-stalke<l  ineaJow  grass  {Poa  com- 
pretta).  In  soila  whore  the  calcjireoua 
matter  preilominiitcs,  those  which  will  be 
founil  in  tlie  j;R'utest  abundance  are,  the 
pinnate  and  upright  brome  grasses  {Bromm 
piunntun  and  erechia),  the  knee-jointed 
meailow  eiil's-tail  (Phleum  nodosum),  and 
the  imaller  varieties  of  Phleum  prntentt, 
the  sheep's  fescue  (Fe»tuca  ovirta),  ami  the 
meadow  oat-grass  (Aveiui  pratetuu).  In- 
terspersed with  these  natural  grasses,  and 
spread  over  the  downs,  will  be  found  some 
species  of  orchis,  sedge,  clover,  acabioiLs,  plan- 
tain, bell-flower,  lotus,  &c.  {Hori.  Or.  nob. 
p.  335-6. ;    Qtutr.J.  of  Ae^r.  vol.  ii.  p.  148.) 

DOWNY  OAT  GRASS.     See  Avbna. 

DOZZAND.  A  provincial  term  signi- 
fying shrivelled,  not  plump  and  fine. 

DHAFFE.  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
malt-grains. 

DKAG.  An  implement  of  tlie  harrow 
kind  used  in  brejikmg  down  and  reducing 
land  into  a  fme  state.  Also  an  iron  cateji 
to  fix  on  the  wheels  of  heavily  la<len  carls 
or  earriaged  when  descending  steep  bilb  or 
de<;Uvitios. 

DRAGON-FLY.  A  cnmmon  name  for 
the  Neuropterous  injMH'fs  l>oUiiiging  to  the 
genus  /IxTion  or  Lohtllula. 

DRAGON'S  HEAD.  (Dracocephnlmn 
Auttriacum.)  A  jwrcnnial  from  the  South  of 
Eurojte,  seuiiing  uj)  iiumy  stems,  with  tufts 
of  red  or  blue  flowers  blowing  in  July  and 
August.  It  likes  rich  mould,  iind  is  readily 
propagated  by  |>arting  tbo  roots,  or  from 
seed. 

DRAG  RAKES.     See  IUkes. 

DRAINING.  The  very  first  care  of  the 
farmer,  that  on  which  the  success  of  his 
future  crops  almost  entirely  depends,  is  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  supplies  of  water  — 
whether  arising  from  the  tenacity  of  tlie 
■urAice  retaining  too  much  water,  or  from 
springs  exuding  to  the  surface.  For  it  is 
evident  that  as  diflerent  crops  require 
very  varying  quantifies,  so  iJie  cultivator 
must  a<lapt  the  moisture  of  the  soil  to  the 
crops  he  purjwses  to  produce ;  —  the  sup- 
ply which  is  necessary,  for  instance,  for 
tlie  profitable  CTOwth  of  the  rice  plant 
would  destroy  the  meadow  grasses  of  Eng- 
land :  —  and  again  the  dmnp  soils,  of  whidt 
many  of  the  richest  meadows  of  England 
are  formed,  would  In.'  much  too  moist  for 
tlie  cereal  crojw.  The  nal  ure  of  the  climate, 
the  soil,  and  the  iulMoil,  must  all  be  taken 
inio  account.  Tlie  plants  growing  on  sandy 
soils,  of  course,  will  bear  a  much  lareer 
proftortioQ  of  water  than  those  vegetating 
on  day  soils  : — and  thus  the  very  soil  which, 
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DRAIN  IN( 

in  the  dry  eastern  side  of] 
excellont  cro{i8  of  com,  . 
western  eouuties,  where 
of  rain  falls,  on  an  average,  I 
be  foui^l  materially  to  injur 
(See  Water,  Ut  Vte*  to 
Placed  as  the  fanner  is  under 
of  circumstances,  cultivatiiu 
kinds,  it  is  useless,  in  this  artic 
to  iL'isUt  him  with  more  tlw 
rm'tioiu. 

The  water  carried  offthAl 
ilrainogc  is  either  by 
by  under-ground  draioa 
Boring  was  first  re<"orame 
ton.  It  is  chiefly  adapti-d  fca  \ 
surrounded  by  high  lamls,  ami 
sists  in  boring  with  an  aiige 
a  well  in  the  land  inlende<l  V 
until  a  spring  of  water  is  pi 
heuil  is  lower  timn  that  of  j' 
tlie  fieUl;  and  hence  it  fa{ 
the  water  is  sufTered  to 
made  by  the  auger,  or  tha 
cessity  drains  from  the  land 
torn  of  the  well,  as  fast  as  q 
the  fop.  This  plan  might  1 
ployed  to  a  much  gr»'ater  ext 
sent.  When  combined  with  I 
it  saves,  by  shortening  the  wi 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  c 

In  open  surface    drains^  < 
the  soil,  its  de<'linationa, 
composition,  can   alone 
In   either  case  t<xi  much 
be  bestowed  upon  it ;  it  U  I 
the  legislature  has  deemed! 
national   importance  ;    for 
Vict.    c.  53.    landowners 
limited  interests  in  estates  ' 
to  raise  money,  by  way  of  in 
property,  to  be  employed 
of  improving  them  by 
goveriiuient  has  promoted  tht 
tiles  by  exempting  them  fn 
confine  my  observations, 
to  tlie  formation   of  un 
commonly  var>'  in  dejilh  fn 
and,  in  peat  soils,  on  accoun 
terial  settling  which  takes  [ 
brought  info  cultivation,  fn 
feet.     The  finit  o^ieratiun 
A  field  intended  to  be  i" 
amination  of  the  strst«,  i 
which  it  is  composed  ;  and  I 
cffecled  with  the  boring  •a_ 
small  pits,  or  o{H-n  drains, 
the  oozings  or  weep"  ~ 

themselves,   and 
the    source    whence 
water   proceeds.      "VhSa 
the  direction  of  the 
the  more  ouaXy  docidnl. 


DRAINmO. 


Ifliiitfuu  ilmt  the  subtioil  plough 
Md  mth  MlTanta^  then  the  top  of 
«,  bricln,  or  tilca  bv  which  the 
fanned  tnd  tireserveil,  shnuld  not  be 
I  H  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
the  funnolion  of  these  drains  the 
I  >lwa_r>  coiiiuience«  on  the  lowest 
j;  hj  this  meuu,  besiiles  other  uil- 
r  ike  wftter,  as  he  arrives  at  it, 
nr  frnm  him,  and  shows  him,  liy 
c,ilat  he  ii  preserving  a  projier 
kcB  the  drain  is  cut  to  the  re- 
tp()^  be  proceeds  to  fill  it  up  with 
nil  through  which  the  draimige 
V  to  flow,  to  within  such  a  distuiiee 
I  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough  ; 
the  earth  is  shovelled  back  ngiiin 
dninoge  materials,  llie  descrijv- 
lex  materials,  of  neccgsity,  varies 
nature  of  the  country  and  itti 
in  Easejc,  bnishwoo<l  and  straw 
feaaploTcd;  in  the  northern  parts 
Hid,  atones  broken  lime,  or  sund- 
Med.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  resorted 
riela  where  cheaper  materials  are 
I  procured ;  and  these  arc  made 
e*y  <•{  (i>rms ;  and  rveently  one 
llnable  improvementi  have  taken 
it  construction  of  them  by  machi- 
~  ;t,  >iy  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mr.  Beart,  draining  tiles 
I  a  very  reducc<l  price. 
meeiienil,  there  is  a  good 

Joum.  Roy.  Af^r. 

tiles  of  the  ^tanjuis 

described  Tran*.  IIif(h. 

i.  50.  and  ^ouTH.  Hoy.  Agr,  S<k: 

,  and  those  of  Mr.  Beart,  with 

^  his  machine,  in  the  Joum.  of 

:  Agr.  Soe.  voL  ii.  p.  93. ;   by 

that  in  Uuntingdoiuhirc  the 

aa  made  by  his  apparatus  is 

this  varies,  of  course, 

of  which  variation  Mr. 

icted  the  following  table. 


Land 


r  Uw  TOef 
a  tac  PrvpriHor'i 
Tartf.  pn  lom. 


Selling  Pricv, 
per  lUOO. 


-?rsr 


sand  may  be  mixed  with  tlie  clay.  The 
annexed  cut  gives  the 
.shape  of  the  Tweeddale 
patent  ilrain  tile.  It  is 
commonly  made  three 
inches  deep,  three  and 
a  half  wide,  and  about 
twelve  in  length. 
The  use  of  draining  tiles  is  evidently  on 
the  ini'reasc,  and  every  jmnrovenieeit  which 
is  iiiude  in  them  nuluruliy  exicnils  their 
field  of  usefulness ;  tliey  are  by  far  the  most 
pcnuaueut  and  efleetive  of  all  the  materiuLi 
used  for  draining  land.  Of 
draining  bricks  there  are 
shafies;  the  an- 
figures  represent  a 
he  most  commoii,and 
the  mode  of  plai-ing  thein. 


I 


eosMMOoIy  uaed  with  the  fiat 
cost,   in  Huntingdon- 
i  10«.  per  1000.     The  ilay 
'  tile*  ia  that  which  eon- 
I  pnportkiD  of  sand  or  marl,  or 


f\       r\       various 
/  1     \      ncxcd  fi 

I j         [__^     few  of  I  h. 


In  figs.  1.  and  I  n,  84  bricks  are  required 

leks 

•       •  'f 

bricks  are  recjuired  for  every  8  yards.    Figs, 


for  every  8  yards.     In  fig.  2.  55  brie 
ijiiireu  for  every  8  yai-ds.    lu  fig.  3._110 


■/v 


/ 


4.  and  5.  have  been  fouml  very  useful  in 
the  drainage  of  peat-bogs  or  quicksands. 
They  arc  all,  however,  I'or  most  purposes 
inferior  to  the  draining  tile. 


cc  a 


DRAINING. 


In  the  formation  of  drains,  a,  sliovcl  ta- 
pering to  a  point,  and  9CW)p8  of  a  jieculiar 
gha]>e^  are  commonly  uswl.  These  are  re- 
prescntcfi  in  tht!  figures  6,  7,  8.  The  cld- 
IiuUiioned  way  uf  forming  u  drain   is  dc- 


X 

*. 

d. 

1 

13 

9 

I 

17 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

8 

9 

2 

17 

6 

Tiioted  in  figures  fl.  and  10. ;  in  these  the 
Doltoin  of  the  drain  wu-s  hiied  up  piirtially 
with  Itrusliwood,  stones,  long  ro[H's  "f 
twislM  straw,  others  of  liiia;  or  hi-alh, 
whieh  lire  much  more  tough  andpcnnunent. 
The  expense  of  digging  and  filling  in  any 
of  the  aiwve  drains  (exclusive  of  the  brush- 
wood or  other  materials)  varies  from  4*.  6''. 
to  5g.  Gil.  per  score  rods  (120  yards  local 
measure).  Tlie  expense  per  acre  will  bo, 
aci-ording  to  Mr.  S.  Taylor  {Bril.  Farm. 
Mag.  voh  ii.  p.  339.), 
If  the  drains  are  8  yards  diitant 

-    E  ^^z  ~ 

In  mnnr  situation.",  where  a  spring  is  to 
be  reached  it  is  very 
desirable  to    form    a 
well    by    the   side  of 
the  drain  according  tf) 
the  anncied    outline. 
(TVufUt.    llifrfi.    S<>c. 
vol.    i.  p.   223.)       A 
very  common  modern  mode  of  constructing 
the  drain  is  according  to  the 
form  in  fig.  12.    lioose  mould 
or  gravel  is  placed  at  the  top 
to  tic  dcplli  of  one  foot.   S<kI, 
straw,  heath,  or  riishc.'i  four 
ioctieii ;  and  then  land  stones 

one   foot  eight  inches   thick 

Burround  the  di"ainiiig  tiles. 

Tlie  drain  tiles,  bricks,  or  other  materials 
are  covered  with  any  jxirous  material  that 
the  locality  affords.  Stones,  gravel,  Bcorin, 
refuse  of  the  foundries,  n-ihes,  peat,  moss, 
sods,  brushwood,  straw,  heath,  ling,  rushes, 
broken  chalk,  &c.  (Trant.  High.  Sue. 
vol.  vi.  p.  89.)  There  ore  three  very  va- 
luable papers  on  tile  draining  in  this  volume 
by  Hr.  Camiichael  (p.  81.),  Mr.  Stirling 
(p.  100.),  Mr.  Wil.son  (p.  112.);  and  on 
uruinage.by  Mr.Dlack  (/?»iV/.vol.  i.  p.214.); 
by  Mr.  Adiun  (p.  373.),  w  ho  ccmsiders  the 
beat  sIojkhI  tile  to  he  one  similar  to  that  of 
tiic  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  ;  by  Mr.  Dud- 
geon (////(/.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.)  ;  by  Mr.  Macleord 
of  LfK'knioro  {Ihul.  p.  lOII.);  on  draining 
clay  soils  by  Mr.  Camiichael  (Ibid.  vol.  iii. 
p.  34.)  ;  on  underground  draining  {Quart. 

ana 


Joum.  Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  2S'2.) ; 
drain  tiles  of  peat  (limL  vol.  vii.  p 
as  a  source  of  profitable  oatUy  for  4 
{Hid.  vol.  viii.  p.  318.  540.);'oa  dn 
an<l  on  the  mole  plough,  by  Mr. 
{Ibid.  vol.  LX.  p.  388.)  ;  oo  plug  d 
draining,  by  Mr.  Evana  (IbuL  * 
p.  301.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  68.) ;  on  snbsd 
tubes  made  of  larchwood  for  drain  | 
certain  localities,  by  Mr.  Scott  ( 
High.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  431.  and  iM 
xiv.  p.  99.)  He  estimates  that  ibeael 
tubes.  Laving  a  clear  water  w«y  ( 
inches  by  two  and  a  half,  made  by  tl 
])rietor,  having  his  own  wuod  aaj 
mill,  to  be^  for  workmonsliip,  abof 
fienny  per  rood  of  eic^bteen  Ajist:  t| 
]>ierced  with  auger  holes  in  everjr  pd 
made  in  the  following  shapes,  beiai^B 
together  with  wooden  pe^.  j 


Mr.  Wilson   calculates  th* 
pcnse  with  stones  \>cr  rood  to  lui 
(Qimrt.   Joum.   Agr.   vol.  i.  p.  241 
Yule  at  xttir  rocnl  of  21  feet,  2  feet  9 
deep  with  3  inch  tiles,  at  1«.  C\x,t: 
inches,  4^  to  5  feet  deep,  1«  : 
tiles,  die  same  depth,  U.  3 , 

Tlie  expense  of  tile  di 
thus  estimated  by  Mr.  Can  i 

High.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  98.)   at   jtr 
acre;  tiles  being  2».  6d.  jier  100, 
U.  6d.  per  100. 


On  ui  Alcmukhs  Ciat. 
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oj  ■  urain  or  mote 
wUcfa  on  some  toils  answers  very 
s  modaratc  cxjicnse.  In  tliis  the 
drmwg  a  long  tubular  ririficc  in  tbe 
a  hevfj  8harp-pointe<l  rod  instead 
jmi,  which  OQ  some  adhesive  mils, 
^bn,  provided  the  fall  fur  the  wa- 
BWc°ti  ft"'  >'earg.  It  iii,  however, 
I  too  luanj  casualties  for  );c«erul  iii- 
ion.  It  in  commonlr  worked,  eitlier 
nndlan  or  olherwise,  by  18  or  '20 
inwing  from  iitrong  whipjiletxecs. 
bMb.  vol.  L  n.  i55.) 
uwUent  anu  improved  imitation  of 
^h  system  is  sometimes  prac- 
ry  clay  lonils.  A  stout  pieee  of 
i  four  or  live  vards  lon<;  is  laid 
of  the  newly  cut  drain  (one 
wedge-fonue<l  drains) ;  to 
'  tliin  pieie  of  rope  is  fastened  a 
dcd  piece  of  wood,  by  means 
u  drawn  alonj:;  the  bottom  of 
•  the  cloi/  ana  ot/ier  moteriaU 
'.  oper  il ;  an  arch  or  opentug 
similar  to  that  formed  by  the 
iou^h :  i)ie  expense,  iu  this  Ci>se,  is 
lliat  of  digging  itnd  filling  up  the 
{Brit.  Farm.  mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  3G7.) 
jiie,    however,  of  open  and  uudcr- 

jlrafiMTC"'  "^^  "'* ''"  ''"'''  t'x^^  °^ 

^■■■^■n  can  elTeet,  there  are  yet 
^^^Bh  of  acres  iu  the  cost  of 
H  (bat  without  the  aid  of  the  pump 
f  ateam-engine  would  still  be  cu- 
irith  water.  These  were  recom- 
imany  years  since  for  this  purjiosc 
hwty,  of  Downhimi.  (Com^Jioard 
^K  iv-  P'  Hi-)  'Hie  gigantic  powers 
Hk  '  — '■>. swill  be  reailily  seen 
^h-  U.  Glynn  (Brit.  Farm 
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wBi  80I13.     isee  ri-oi'Gna. 

DRANK,  or  DRAUK.  A  very  common 
n;iiiic  in  many  parts  of  England  for  daj-nel ; 
hut  is  nr(j[M;rly  only  the  provinciij  uame  for 
the  scaly  brome-grass. 

DRAI'E.  A  Iwal  term  applied  to  a 
barren  aoimaL  Drape-cow  is  fretjueutly 
a[>plied  to  a  furrow-cow,  or  one  whose  milk 
i.-*  just  tlried  up.  And  drape-ewe  to  an  ewe 
from  wliich  the  lumb  has  been  some  time' 
taken. 

DRAUGHT.  A  provincial  word  signi- 
fying a  teatn  of  cither  cattle  or  oxen.  i>ee 
Xbaction. 

DRAUGHT-HORSE.  A  horse  destined 
for  the  cart,  plou<'h,  or  some  other  team. 

C  IT 

bee  lloRsE. 

DUENC'H.  In  farriery,  a  large  drink 
or  draught  of  any  liipiid  remedy,  given  to 
an  aniinid,  usually  by  means  of  a  hoim  pro- 
perly cat  for  the  purjKise.  A  very  able 
pa|)er  on  drenching  horses,  by  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  veterinary  surgeon,  appears  in 
the  Quart.  Juum.  of  Agr.  vol.  x,  p.  626., 
which  may  be  consulted  with  a«lvantage. 
A  drink  is  nut  so  portable  as  a  ball ;  it  is 
more  troublesome  to  give,  and  a  |X)rtion  of 
it  is  usuijly  waste<i.  (7^«  Horse,  p.  392.) 
Mr.  Stewart  strenuously  urges  tlie  following 
propositions  :  1 .  That  drauglitis  jjarticuliuly 
when  pungent  or  disagreeable,  are  dan- 
gerous. 2.  That  by  no  care  can  the  danger 
be  all'igetlifr  avoided.  3.  That  no  draught 
should  lie  given  unless  the  horse  lie  iu  diuiger 
of  dying  without  it.  4.  That  the  safe.itway 
of  adiiunistering  di-ivughts  is  to  give  tliem 
when  the  horse  is  lying.  5.  That  a  draught 
is  seldom  or  never  absolutely  necessary  but 
in  dii>eases  which  make  the  horse  lie. 
6.    That   a   bottle   is   a   better    drenching 


to —  Tr.i.„*...«. 
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part  forms  part  of  the  same  system. 

DRILLING.  Tbi!  uct  oV  putting  dif- 
ferent kin<Ls  of  cro[is  into  the  ground  in  the 
drill-method.  >Ir,  IJramston  frives  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  on  the  comparative 
advantages  ot  narrow  and  wide  djilliiiff- 
(JourH.oflioi/.  J-^ng.  Af^r.  Hoc.  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

URlLL-iiAClllNES.  Implements  for 
distributing  seed  and  manure  cjisily,  and  at 
regular  diatanee,-!.  A  rude  kind  of  drill  has 
been  used  in  a^ieulture  froTu  a  very  re- 
mote perioil.  The  cultivators  of  China, 
Jap>nn,  Arahin,  and  theC'iu-natie,  have  drilled 
and  dibbleil  in  their  .seed  from  time  inuiie- 
moriiJ.  (Tlio  Chinese  drill,  or  drill-plough, 
is  noticed  Quart,  Journ.  of  Agr,  vol.  i. 
p.  G7.5.)  Aft«r  the  Ilindons  have  thus 
deposited  their  seed,  t!ic_v  u.'-e  a  kind  of  sub- 
soil plough,  whieh  jiasses  under  and  loKWcns 
the  soil  in  the  <leplh  of  about  eight  inehes 
three  drill.s' breadth  at  a  time.  (Com.  Board 
o/'j4^r.vi.335.)  Gabriel  Hatte,  in  1638-1G33, 
describes  a  rude  dibbling  machiuc  formed 
of  iron  pins  "  nmde  to  jilay  up  and  down 
like  Virginal  jacks  ;"  mid  John  Worlidge  in 
hi.i  HimlMmilri/,  published  in  l(iG9,  not  only 
adv(K-aled  the  use  i>f  the  seed  drill,  but  of 
the  manure  drill.  Kvelyn,  in  the  same  yeiu- 
(^Traits.  Roij.  Sor.  vol.  v.  p.  lOijG.),  men- 
tions with  much  cnmmendiition  a  drill- 
plough  which  had  hven  invented  in  Ger- 
many, whence  it  had  found  its  way  into 
Spain,  and  had  been  noticed  by  the  £arl  of 
Sandwich,  the  English  ainba.-<siulor,  who 
forwarded  it  to  this  countiT,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Don  Leucalilla.     Jcthro  Tull  at  a 

latt-r    rieriod    (1730-40)    devoted    all   his 
-  -       *.     *-    »-    it.-    •_»   -J    ..?-_    -# 


<suu    kui  uip    ^c^Af    su    wu  Has   «B*w"^lr' 

time.  There  were  two  boxes  ftr 
and  these  with  the  coultcrB  wei 
one  set  behind  the  otlier,  »o  that  I 
of  see<l  might  be  aown  at  the  la 
A  harrow  to  cover  in  the  seed  wai 
behind. 

Jethro  Tull  also  invented  a  ta 
somewhat  similar  to  the  other  ill 
arrangement,  but  of  a  lighter  cooi 
The  fee<ling  spout  waa  ao  arm( 
carry  one  half  of  the  seed  backva 
the  eiirth  had  fallen  into  the  ch 
borrow  was  pinned  to  the  beam,  ai 
arrangement  one  half  of  the  see 
spring  up  sooner  than  the  other,  M 
of  it  escoiM!  the  turnip  fly.  ^VhcB 
to  turn  the  machine,  the  Imrraw  « 
lifted  and  the  feeding  would  it 
manner  of  delivering  the  aeeds  to 
nels  in  txith  the  atxive  drilli  waa  b; 
barrels,  and  Tull  wos  the  j!r*l 
caritifi  in  the  surfaces  of  moIiH  c^U\ 
the  feeiliiiff.  Nothing  material  in  tk 
of  the  drill  o<'curTcd  alterwarils  till 
but  little  progress  apiieurs  to  hi 
made  to  that  period  in  drill-husbai 

About  this  time  Sir  Jokn  An 
near  Edinhurgli,  presented  the  mo 
improved  drill-plough  of  his  own  i 
to  the  Uath  and  West  of  England 
having  had  one  in  use  for  eight  yi 
vious  without  its  getting  out  of  O 
was  a  double  drill-plough  of  sin 
struction,  by  which  two  furrows 
sown  at  a  time,  tlie  horse  walkiiig 
them,  and  by  this  means  the  injur 
done  by  the  horse's  feet  to  the  fin 


ke  »ec<l-box  is  of  a  poculinr  shnpp,  the 
Iff  p*Tt  extruding  lower  than  the  fore 
>  It  ia  divided  by  partitions,  and  so 
wn«d  br  (djuatabte  beiirings  as  to  jire- 
t  a  regular  delivery  of  the  seed  wnilst 
Hckine  it  passing  over  uneven  ground. 
^Hling  cylinder  is  mode  to  revolve 
HWi-wbeel,  which  is  fixe<l  on  each 
V^fte  main  axle,  and  geni-s  with  other 
JMdlrfieels  on  each  en<l  of  the  cylinder; 
IkrtMX  of  the  cylinder  is  furnisliod  with 
laof  cnpf  whicn  revolve  therewith,  iind 
(f  Tarious  size?,  according  to  the  dii- 
H  tetdt.  Tliejo  dejH»il  tlie  seed  re- 
iHy  in  funnels,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
kMaed!at«lr  behind  the  coulters,  which 
CeBBMted  by  a  beam,  so  as  to  be  kept 
»  tvM)  line,  and  are  capable  of  being 
[Mt  of  working  when  desire<l  by  a  hook 
I  in  the  centre.  The  sce<l,  as  it  is 
covered  in  by  a  harrow  fixed 
;  carriage  wheels  are  larger  in 
il,  by  which  tnenns  the  mucliine 
ily  drawn  over  uneven  grounil; 
ar  of  working  is  reducc<l. 
year  !7!K»,  Henry  Baldwin  of 
kncar  Hiirlc-loii  in  Nnrt'olk,  a  fann- 
i  br  an  ingenious  workman  najiied 
Fcsla,  then  in  his  employment,  im- 
Msprin  llic  •Irill  known  us  Cooke's  drill, 
I  fcr  ■  ■  iis  in  use  in  several  parts 

Brrn-        I  ■.■    inrirovenieut  conniBted  — 
in  tffaK  tfnj  a  siiding  ailetree,  by  which 
wh*<»l    couhl  l)e  exten<led  at 
Mth  of  the  "steti-hes"  or 
means  another  l>ox  with 
more   coulters   could   be   used. 
•  (MB  eoBtaining  fourteen  coulters 


could  l>e  enlarged  to  one  of  eighteen  or 
twenty.  Second,  in  making  telf-regiilativg 
levem,  to  which  the  coulters  were  uttuche*!; 
this  was  done  by  lianf'iiig  each  coulter  on  a 
(lislinct  lever,  place<I  at  right  angles  with 
the  cross  bar  of  tliu  framing,  u|>on  nhlcli 
eiu'h  lever  was  made  to  swing  liy  an  orilinarv 
hinge  joint,  and  hud  n  moveable  weight  at 
it.t  opfKwite  end,  to  press  the  coulter  into  the 
soil.  By  the  levers  being  thus  contrive<l  to 
work  indcjiendently  of  each  other,  they  ae- 
commoilated  tbeniselves  to  the  irregiifarity 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  imi)odi- 
ments  which  they  might  meet,  without  dis- 
turbing the  whole.  The  above  were  two 
very  important  improvements ;  and  they 
are  both  in  use  to  this  day. 

2.  Siijfolh  Corn  anil  Manure  Drill.  — 
Following  the  impnivements  just  referre<l  to, 
are  those  by  .Iiunes  Smyth  of  Peasenliatl, 
and  his  brother  Jonnthan  Smyth  ofSwelliiig, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  manuliu'ture 

I  upwards  of  forty  years.     A  brief  summary 
of  which  Is  as  I'ollowa  :  —  1.  A  m<Kle  of  ail- 

ijiisting  the  coulters  to  distain'ps  apart  from 
each  other,  fnmi  iiiur  and  a  half  inches  imd 
upwftr<is.  "2.  All  Improved  manure  box  and 
cups,  for  the  delivery  of  manure  with  the 
corn.  3,  A  plan  to  drill  in  manure  iiiid 
corn,  and  spw  small  seeds  at  the  same  time. 
4.  Tile  swing  steerage,  by  which  means  the 
man  attending  the  drill  can  move  the  coul- 
ters to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left  hand,  so  as  to 
keep  the  straight  and  parallel  lines  for 
sowing  the  seeds.  6.  Various  iiiiprnvementa 
in  gearing  and  (Iriving  the  wheels,  barrel,  &c. 
The  following  engraving  is  taken  from  one 
of  Smyth's  most  perfect  com  and  matwxTC 
cc  4 
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dritU :  hy  tbe  description  wc  hove  given  of  I  mcnts  by  Biddwin,  WeiU,  and  SoM 
Cooke's,  and  of  tlic  subsequent  improve-  |  plun  will  bo  fulljr  imdentood.  i 


^<: 
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3.  Tlie  next  machine  which  lieservcs  notice 
is  tlie  Jietlfnrilshire  drill.  Tliis  drill  was  ihe 
imxution  ol'Rubcrt  Sidiimn  ofWoburu,  who 
vbluine<I  for  it  the  premium  given  by  the 
Jnte  Duke  of  Beilford,  at  hia  uuiiual  shcep- 
shearing  iibout  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  an  ingenious  and  a  simple  mnehino, 
and  so  rontrived  that  the  drill-man  can  eaj>ily 
direct  its  course  while  he  is  attending  to  tbe 
cupH,  and  otherwise  aufieriulending  its  oper- 
ation.   In  the  urroiigeujunt  for  its  guidance 


consists  it^  principal  advantages j 
proved  by  two  brothers,  JamM  I 
liaclu'lor,  farmers  and  rocchanUtt] 
liuglun  near  Bedford;  and  afte 
the  (iresent  makers,  Samuel  H^tu 
Aniplhill,  William  Ucnsraon  of '\Vob4 
William  Smith  of  Kcnipoton, 
others  in  llie  county  of  Bedford. 
of  the  drill  will  be  soeo  bj  I 
engraving, 
llic   seed-box   is   suspeaidc 


wipomtiiiBb  I 


centres,  one  at  each  side ;  on  these  it  swincrs 
so  aa  to  keep  its  level  nositioa  as  the  drdl 
moTes  up  and  down  hill,  or  over  ridgi-4. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  box  being  made 
tQ  iwiag  upon  centres,  it  is  fixed  so  as  to  be 
"^  5P2 


m 


idtered,  as  occasion  tnay  rvnaira,  by' 
justing  screw  and  crank  pur«4  M 
venicnt  position  for  thcdnnmafi  lev 
The  seed  com  is  taken  nei 

on  circular  jilatcs  and  <  .  latB 


it  dsMCndj  to  the  ^^und ; 
ta  mra  centred  upon  a  spindlo,  wbidi 
connected  with  the  nave 
_  '  wheels.     The  coulters 

:  Und  by  an  efjual  pres- 

eacfa  from  the  centre  of  the 
which  nearly  the  whole  weight 
resta.  The  steerage  is  effected 
-ut' light  ghaftj  attiiohed  to  the  axle, 
cmrriage  wheels  run.  These 
•  cron  bar  at  their  ends,  to 
baadlea  are  attached,  ro  that 
ay  guide  the  drill  to  a  nicety, 
^x  at  the  right  or  left  side  uf  it. 
M  ateerage  principle  are  nia<Ic 
■X,  or  eight  coulters;  the  two 
ma  are  in  general  use  in  Be<Iford- 
Oae  with  six  coulters  are  considered 
tor  beary  or  hilly  hind ;  th<»e  with 
llten  for  light  imd  level  lands 
ledfordchire  drill,  which  hiLs  been 
Bribed,  ia  for  sowing  com ;  b\it  it 
lited  for  the  combine*!  purjwse  of 
■unnre  and  com  at  the  same  time, 
reigbt  of  both  together  would  be 
It  to  admit  of  the  man  lifting 
I  rooisd  at  the  end  of  tlic  ticld. 
Eilk  com  and  manure  drill  ha5, 
't,  fin*  lliia  puTixee  the  odvtmtage ; 
I  drill  is  well  suited  for  sowing 
I  manure.  In  such  co-ics  the  corn 
'  exchanged  for  a  double  one, 


in  one  part  of  which  runs  a  spindle  with 
brushes,  where  the  turnip  seed  is  contained. 
Tlierc  ure  small  copper  slides,  with  different 
numbers,  from  one  to  six  holes  pierced  in 
them,  through  which  the  seed  b  delivered 
as  required.  The  other  part  of  the  box 
contains  the  manure,  which  is  thrown  into 
the  fuimels,  and  these  ore  so  arranged  that 
it  drops  into  the  earth  just  before  tie  seed. 

4.  The  next  drill  is  Honubyt  Patent  Drop 
DriU.  This  drill  is,  also,  intended  for  drop- 
ping seed  with  manure  at  interva's,  but  Ine 
construction  of  it  is  very  different  from  the 
Suffolic.  In  this,  the  manner  of  regulating 
the  delivery  is  bv  having  a  coulter  of  a 
peculiar  form  inside,  in  which  a  circular  box 
revolves  on  an  axle  which  posses  through 
one  side  thereof.  This  box  is  divided  into 
compartments  closed  by  Hinall  doors,  which 
are  kejit  shut  by  a  spring  to  each;  the  com- 
pai-tiiienta  in  the  box  are  supplied  through 
a  scries  of  funnels,  the  end  oi  the  lower  one 
entering  one  side  of  the  box  lielow  the  centre. 

On  the  machine  being  moved  forwanls, 
this  bnx  revolves  by  means  of  apprnpriute 
cog->vlieels  ;  anil  .i.<i  each  spring  arrives  at  the 
ground,  tlie  dour  to  which  it  is  attached 
o]>ens,  and  the  contents  of  that  comparlment 
are  deposited,  to  be  again  replaced,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  part  of  Its  rotation  at  the  end 
of  the  funnel,  and  so  on  successively. 

Having  described  the  large  drill,  we  think 


^Km  over  the  numerous  varieties 
^Boi  ■>  ihpae  are  adapted  only  to 
UfuiK*\  '  i~  c«say  is  intended 

lo  tb-  II  of  machinery  to 

:■',  we  ihink  it  unneces- 
lUcin  here. 


BOBNasV  ■  rATEirr  PROP  DULL, 


H.aroitnxeJriPutentDropDrin.—ThmiiTVA 
is  fur  tlic  purpose  of  dej^siting  com,  grain, 
pulse,  and  manure  at  iiiterviih,  the  distances 
of  which  may  be  regidated  at  pleasure. 

To  effect  the  purjioses  above  mentioned, 
a  circubir  iron  ring  is  fixed  about  mid-wft"} 


I 
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between  tlic  nave  and  rim  of  the  drill  car- 
riage wheel.  In  this  there  is  a  nuiiiUer  of 
holes  to  carry  a  scries  of  studs,  which  may 
lx>  varied  according  to  circumstances  ;  and 
as  (hese  studs  come  in  succession,  when  the 
wheel  turns  they  open  valves  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  corn  and  manure,  which  close 


ag;ain  immediately  the  stud  has 
further  improvement  is  by  the 
projecting  arms  or  shovels,  to  di* 
manure  and  corn  to  the  funnels,  ia 
of  taking  the  same  up  in  cups  in  tin 
adopted  m  other  drills. 

6.  Lord  WcitenCi  Patent  Dr^ 
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Rions  improTcments  to  thu  drill 
this  Doblcmitn  ronsiKt,  1.  In 
on  of  improved  metallic  hinge 
the  moring  levcn,  so  as  to  insure 
tinuinfj!  parallel  with  each  other, 
line  with  the  coune  of  the  ma- 
t.  By  the  addition  of  a  pair  of 
id  wheels  and  fore  axletree  to  the 
by  which  it  can  be  guided  with  cer- 
any  direction.  3.  A  peculiar  ap- 
ur  steering  the  machine,  consisting 
I  paonng  ihrouefa  a  socket,  fixed  in 
IT  block  to  the  foot-board ;  it?  outer 
mUache<l  to  the  fore  axle  by  an 
}o(ot,  the  other  end  having  n  wheel 
fixed  thereon,  by  which  the 
reaiiily  steered  in  its  course, 
ation  of  improved  iron  sockets 
of  the  levers,  as  a  meaas  of 
die  coulters,  instead  of  weakening 

Ff  paMUDg  through  them  as  bere- 
the  farmer  in  his  researches,  I 
a  rapid  sketx:h  of  the  chief  modern 
aenta  made  in  the  drill,  which  have 
ry  BSterially  to  its  usefulness,  witli- 
9  Mme  time  increasing  its  expense. 
lljOf  osuaJly  ma<le  by  the  best 
■adi  as  the  ftlessrs.  Garrett  and 
Mion  Works,  near  Saxmundhum, 
k.  or  the  Messrs.  Smyths  of  Pea.«cn- 
Swefling,  in  the  same  county,  of 
laable  and  early  impn>vement9  in 
hove  alrcaily  spoken,  arc  of 
;  but  ihcir  description  may  l>c 
oded  under  three  or  four 


i<TW  Drill  (sec  cn- 
juon  Suffolk  Drill).  Tliis 
chine,  wliicli  is  the  one  in  the 
■nl  use,  is  adapted  for  drilling 
lillier  level  grounds  or  ridges,  and 
Kriptions  of  soil.  These  are,  as 
itated  in  our  previous  descrip- 
uibdl  with  independent  levers,  by 
m  coulters  are  each  rcudily  and 
b  made  to  avoid  any  roi'ks  or  ir- 
H  of  the  ground,  and  a  "  press 
,*  to  force  the  coulters,  in  case  of 
to  bard  ground,  with  a  varying 
,  aooording  to  the  texture 

can  now  be  set  so  as  to 
at  any  width,  from  four  inches 
stance ;  thev,  also,  if  re- 
of  the  mlro<luction  of 
from  being  placed,  by 
inmrovement,  m  double 
J  wben  at  work,  of  large 
t.  fsMtog  between  them,  of  a  size 
I  tttH  pooiblc  under  the  old  plan 
M  tke  cfmlters  in  one  line.  These 
,  ta  ike  most  complete  drills,  fur- 


nished with  a  "  s%v!ng  sfecrnge,"  by  which 
the  drill-mitn  keeiw  the  rows  at  exact  or 
even  distances  from  those  which  have  been 
previously  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
or  out  of  the  furrows,  &c.  The  "  corn  bar- 
rel" of  this  drill  is  nmde  to  deliver  from  two 
pecks  to  six  or  seven  bushels  or  strikes  per 
acre  of  any  kind  of  grain ;  and  they  have 
an  additional  barrel  for  drilling  turnips  and 
mangel  wurzel,  &c.  And  again,  these  bar- 
rels, by  a  iK'Culiarly  simple,  yet  excellent 
"regulator,'  arc  kept  on  uneiiunl,  hilly 
grdunii,  on  the  same  level;  so  that  the  grain 
is  evenly  delivered,  in  whatever  situation 
the  drill  may  be  placed. 

A  "  seed  engine"  is  also  sometimes  added 
to  this  common  corn  drill,  by  which  the 
grass  seeds  and  clover  are  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  com,  and  each  kind  of 
seed,  if  reijuiix-d,  scparutely  ;  by  which  plan 
any  (|UBntity  per  acre  of'  the  seeds  may 
Ire  much  more  evenly  distributed,  than 
by  mixing  them  up  together.  For  these 
seeds,  being  of  different  sizes  and  weight*, 
are  in  the  ordiiuiry  seed  engines  very  iij)t  to 
separate  in  the  boxes  ;  and  thus  (he  bni.ibes 
too  often  deliver  them  in  unc<iuul  propor- 
tions. 

The  weight  of  these  drills  necessarily 
varies  with  the  number  of  coulters ;  they 
arc  usually  from  about  three  to  ten  cwts., 
and  are  drawn,  according  to  circumstances, 
by  either  one,  two,  or  tliree  horses ;  and 
have,  iJ"  rerjulred,  slip  nxlelrees,  with  which, 
by  merely  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
(Minltcrs,  &e.,  the  drill  is  adapted  to  any 
breadth  of  land. 

•2.  The  next  description  of  drill  to  which 
I  shall  allude,  is   The  Manure  Drill.     This 
drill  is  formed  very  readily,  by  merely  add- 
ing to   the  common    com   drill,  an  opera- 
tion which  any  husbandman  can  jierform, 
"  a   manure  box."     It  is  a  simple  ret  ac- 
curalely-wnrking  apparatus  for   delivering 
the  manure,  which,   in    the  best    drills,  it 
does  with  grcjit  evenness,  and  in  fpumtitiea 
varying  as  "  the  slip"  Li  placed,  from  six  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre.     In  the  best  drills, 
also,   a   very  liii[>ort»iit   improvement   has 
been  inude  %vilhlii  the  lost  few  years,  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  separate  coulters  for 
manure  and  seed.     The  manure  is  now  de- 
iKisited   acconling    to  the  mtxle    preferred 
ov  the  cultivator,  not  only    from    two   to 
tfcree  inches  deeper  in  the  ground  than  the 
seed,  but  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  90  as  to  give  the  soil  time  to 
cover  the  manure  l>clbrc  the  next  coulters 
ileposit  the  seeil ;  —  wherea.s,  on  the  old  plan 
of  depositing  the  seed  and  the  fertilizer  to- 
gether ilown  one  pipe,  an  evil  was  liable  to 
arise  when  it  was   used  with  some  of  the 
more  jwwcrful  artifiL-ial  manures  •,  t\\c  awOi 
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and  the  manure  were  too  close  together, 
and  the  manure  was  not  always  dropped  in 
what  is  commonly  its  liest  position,  unarr  the 
seed. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  drill  which  I 
shall  notice,  is  The  Northiiml/erland  Frnme 
Manure  nrul  Turnip  Hulgiiig  Drill.  This 
excellent  drill  (which  was  first  coiistnii'ted 
hy  the  Alessrs.  Garrett  of  Saxmuiidliam) 
is  furnished  with  pressing  rollers  (one 
to  each  coulter),  which  form  the  land  into 
ridzcg  —  and  precede  the  coulters.  These 
deliver  in  separate  coulters,  Ist,  the  niii- 
nurc;  and  2dly,  the  seed;  ami  the  drill 
is  provided  with  a  second  roller,  which 
follows  the  coulters  and  doses  the  rows. 
This  niachiue  drills  two  rows  at  a  time  — 
weighs  only  about  one  cwt.  —  and  one  mivn 
and  a  horse  can  easily  drill  from  eight  to 
ten  acres  jwr  day. 

Besides  these  three  most  commonly  used 
drills,  there  are  several  otlierg  —  such  as 
the  Two  Coulter  Seed  and  Manure  Lever 
J>rill ;  this  has  a  swing  steerage,  to  which 
we  have  tx-'fore  alluded,  and  a  slip  axletree, 
to  vary  the  distances  of  the  ridges  —  (for 
this  valuable  implement  a  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  (iarrett  at  the  Cambridge  meeting). 
— To  this  a  set  of  hoes  is  occasionally  at- 
tached, furnished  witli  independent  levers, 
either  for  ridge-work  or  otherwise. 

There  arc  many  other  varieties  of  drills, 
hut  they  involve  no  particularly  useful 
principles,  if  we  except  the  drop  drills,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  save  the  quantity 
of  manure.  In  these  the  seed  or  com  is 
mixed,  and  deposited  with  the  niunurc. 

From  this  brief  enuuicnition  the  farmer 
will  gee  that  the  modern  drill-nmlcers  have 
not  neglected  their  duty,  in  the  udojition  of 
every  iuuprovement  calculated  to  simjilily 
and  render  more  sen'iceable  the  common 
and  the  manure  drill ;  and  I  am  highly  gra- 
tified to  be  able  to  add,  that  there  is  now 
every  prospect  of  their  skill  and  enterprise 
being  rewarded  by  the  cultivators  of  our 
c<iuntry ;  for  1  finil,  from  an  eminent  maker, 
that  the  demand  tor  maimre  drills  has  within 
the  last  two  years  been  greater  than  ever 
WM  remembered  before. 

The  chief  a<lvantaa;es  of  the  use  of  the 
drill,  are  the  regular  deposition  of  the  seed 
ut  an  uniform  regulatco  depth,  from  which 
arises  a  considerable  saving  of  seed  (at  least 
one  third)  —  and  the  fai'ility  afforded  in 
cleaning  the  land  either  by  the  hand  or 
horse-hoc.  The  importance  of  these  results 
is,  happily  for  our  country,  rapidly  becoming 
generally  understood;  and  the  result  of 
experiments  which  1  have  witnessed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  some  of  the  poore.<t 

Savclly   soils   of  Surrey,    by  Mr.  llewitt 
■vis  and  others,  convince  me  that,  by  the 
896 


use  of  tliis  mackiBe,  rambiatiw 
hoeing  and  weeding  the  crops,  aa 
of  half  tlie  usual  iiuuntity  ofMi4 
by  the  drill  may  oe  elTeoted.  I 
I  cannot  too  otten  urge  upoo  I 
of  tlic  upland  soils,  tar  aw«y  fn 
of  manure,  the  use  of  the  taol 
and  those  fertilizers  exanai} 
for  i(,i  use;  since  by  tficse  c 
manure  is  sullicicnt  for  tliree  ii 
let  the  farmer  remember,  llial  it 
the  first  cost  of  all  manures  wt 
them  expensive,  but  the  compan 
saved  in  their  appIlcation,wluchB 
taken  into  the  account  wbrn  lk( 
is  estimating  their  value.  Audi 
him  remember  that  the  bert  t 
farm  compost  is  likely  to  eoB 
fields  a  multitude  of  secdi,  <l 
whose  removal  too  rarely  formt 
of  such  comparative  estimates. 

The  following  is  a  lint  of  I 
wliich  have  licen  taken  out,  ^m 
half  century,  tor  drill  plougli^^ 
ments  in  sowing  mucltincs :  -^H 

March  13.  1784.  J.  Hon,  II 
sowing  see<l. 

July  30.  1784.     Jervas 
for  sowing  corru 

October  20.  1785.     J.  U 
be  fixed  to  a  plough  for  sowing. 

Oecemlwr  18.  1786.  Mr.  \ 
drilling  seed. 

March    10.    1787.    Rich 
lor  sowing  and  harrowing 

July   3.  1787.     J.Wrighl 
for  sowing  seed. 

July  4.  1788.    J.  Cooke. 
drilling  and  ploughing. 

OctoU'r  29.  1788.  Win.  Ik 
chine  for  si.iwing  grain. 

June  -20.  1789.     Samael 
hoe  plough. 

August  27.  1789.   Moaea 
for  sowing  grain. 

August  19.  1790.    Christ, 
chine  for.^owing  grain. 

April  ■><;.  1800.  James  Rid 
Warwickshire,    machine    11 
depositing  grain. 

J»oveml>er  8.    1801.     Vi 
Eosingwold,  drill  to  be  attached  t 
beam. 

January  21.  1813.  Samud  T) 
ding.  Hoc,  Sussex,  l>roadc«fl  « 
chine. 

January  21.  1816. 
Yardley,  drilling  rn     ' 

December  2"2.  1  •- . 
drills  to  l>e  fixiil  i..  ,■, 

Xoveiubcri.  IHIW. 
Improvement    in 
grain. 
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(tabcr  S.  1838.     Lord  Western,  !iq- 

OMsb  JD  drill ». 

tiii7ll.  iM9.     Newton,  drilling  and 

tturhine*. 

nM.  1839.  Mnton,  improved  drilling 

iaoL 

N 12. 1639.    GronnseU,  drilling  corn, 

tahr  is.  1839.    Homb^r,   machine 

Kug  Mid  mwing. 

Aai*  1840.      Kiehard     Edwards, 

IT,  improvement    in    msehines  for 

b^  dnlU,  and  depoidting  seed   or 

> 

'f.LER.  A  roller  bo  con- 
..i  regular  small  incisions  or 
Ljlit:  i^ound  at  profK-r  deptlu  for  tlie 
Sji  merely  u  fomuion  crhnder  roller, 
If  ol"  iron,  alxiut  seven  feet  long, 
which  are  put  ciitting^wbeela  of  ca«t 
.1.  .  ...1  :  .1  ..i.niTBlly  weigha  about 
wheels,  being  move- 

..  ..^ ^  _.  iiiiy  distance,  by  meaiu 

a«. 

VKIN'f:  rOND.     See  Poxd. 
>t<e  Ueench. 
k  provincial  word  used  for 

fST.  In  farriery,  n  disease  incident 
actimc*  called  water-farcy. 

ISkKXP,  DlSBASES  or. 

COMMON.  (Spirmt 
Tbis  wild  plant  seeL<i  rocks, 
■nd  open  elevated  paiiture», 
r  gravelly  soil,  llowcnng  from 
It  grows  from  one  to  two 
its  atolk  is  round,  firm,  and 
d*rk  green  leaves  grfiwing 
tlie  root,  and  standing  upon 
are  largo  and  divided 
tfirmsqg;menls.  The  stem-leaves 
Ua  ikiwers,  which  are  small, 
inside  and  reddisih  on  the 
in  great  tufts  at  the  top  of 
TTic  root  is  woody,  coiniKiRcd 
Jl  lubers,  attacJicd  to  each  olhf;r 
which  are  black  extcruuUy, 
b»  awl  ftriaaccous  witliin.  Tin-  root 
•on  U  a  ..iwid  astringent.    (Kngl. 

<••'  V.VTER.     ((Emnihi-.) 

Uy.  Flar.  vol.  ii.  p.  68.)  des^ribcs 
Kb  Tho  common  waler-dropwort ; 
■•  waler-dropwort ;  sulphur-wort 
Kirart ;  the  finc-Ieaved  water- 
n;  aodlhelK'ii.'  i-dropwort. 

■  aoBatie  bci '  ^.U.s  and  bi- 

I  fiatiil,  and  oik-h  |><ij<i>miue;  found 
,  and  other  watery  places. 
■  -J    >>re    not    rcAoned 
I  Inil  '  KmnUhr  crorata), 

state,   tlie   most 
plants.    Brood  marcs, 


DROWNING. 


according  to  Sir  Thos.  Frankland,  somc> 
timca  eat  the  root,  and  arc  i>oi8<»>ed  by 
it.  The  root  consists  of  many  lleshy  knobs, 
resembling  parsnips  externally,  al)Ounding 
with  an  orange-coloured,  fetid,  and  very 
poisonous  juice,  such  as  exudes  less  plenti- 
fully from  all  parts  of  the  herb  when  wounded. 
The  stem  is  Irom  two  to  five  feet  high,  much 
branchcKl,  somewhat  forked,  and  hollow. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  ilark  shining  green,  and 
doubly  pinnate.  The  flowers  are  white,  or 
tinged  with  ptu-ple,  very  numerous  and 
crowded. 

DROSOMETER.  (From  the  Greek.) 
An  instrument  constructed  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  dew  that  collects  on  the 
surface  of  a  body  cxpose<l  to  tho  ojR'n  air 
during  the  nij:ht.  The  fuTit  instrument  for 
thia  j>uri>ose  was  proposed  by  Weidlcr.  It 
consisted  of  a  bent  bnliincc  which  luurked 
in  grains  the  preponderance  which  a  piece 
of  glass  of  certam  dimensiunH,  luid  hori- 
zontally in  one  of  the  scales,  had  ai'cjuired 
from  the  settling  and  adhesion  of  the  glo- 
bules of  moisture.  A  simpler  and  more 
convenient  drosometer  would  be  Ibrmed  on 
the  principle  of  the  ruin  gauge;  and  in 
order  to  fiicilitsite  the  di-scent  of  the  dew 
down  the  sides  of  the  funnel  into  the  tube, 
a  cont  of  dcli<jueate  suit  of  tartar  may  be 
spread  over  the  shallow  surface.  Dr.Welhi, 
in  nudcing  his  celebrated  ex])erimcnts  on 
(lew,  exposed  a  siuuU  <|uantity  of  wool  to 
the  open  sky,  and  the  diilerem'e  in  its  weight 
when  laid  down  and  taken  up  showed  the 
iiuontity  of  moisture  it  had  imbibed  in  the 
interiaf.     (Jiraiule't  Did.  nf  Science.) 

DHOUGIIT.  Tho  effect  of  long-con- 
tinued dry  weather,  or  the  want  of  rain ; 
when  applied  to  animals,  it  signifies  thirst, 
or  want  of  drink. 

DROVER.  One  who  drives  cattle  to 
market. 

DROVERS  DOG.  See  Doo,  Shbp- 
hebd's. 

DROWNING.  The  act  of  suffocating 
or  being  suffocated  by  a  total  submersion  in 
water.  The  death  wliich  follows  in  this  caste 
depends  on  the  non-aduiissicm  of  air  to  the 
lungs.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  breathing 
is  to  abstract  the  carbonic  acid  fmm  the  ve- 
nous bloo<i,  which  is  rcturneil  from  all  parts 
of  the  bo<ly  to  the  heart,  and  to  iiiiljue  tlutt 
wliich  is  again  to  be  circulated  with  oxygen. 
The  venous  bl(Hnl,  therefore,  gives  out  in 
the  lungs  carbonic  luid,  wliich  is  exjielled 
by  the  mouth  ;  and  ab«>rbs  oxygen,  by  which 
it  is  reddened  and  converted  into  arterial 
bl(Kxl.  Whatever  prevents  these  changes 
from  taking  place  in  the  lungs  destroys  life  : 
and  on  this  account  drowning  is  the  cause  of 
death.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a 
person  may  remain  under  water  without 
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the  body  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  warm 
room  ;  this,  howcTer,  should  not  be  done  on 
the  ahoiddors  of  another  person,  but  on  a 
nhuttor  or  board,  with  the  nead  and  shoul- 
ders elevated,  and  the  face  freely  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  wet  garments  should  be 
token  off  as  spcetlilv  as  possible,  and  the 
lungs  mftated  by  artificial  respiration  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  warmth  and  friction 
applied  to  the  bcMly  bv  well  drj-ing  and 
rubbing  it  with  warm  blankets  and  towels. 
Kleutricily,  if  it  can  be  applied,  will  ulsobe 
found  advantageous;  but  till  nasal  stimulants 
Bhould  be  avoided.  The  simplest  method 
of  effecting  artificial  resjiiration  is  to  intro- 
duce the  nozel  of  a  pair  of  bellows  into  one 
nostril,  shutting  thy  other  and  the  mouth 
whilst  the  Ji'u'  is  blown  in;  and  an  soon  as 
the  chest  seems  filled,  to  open  both  mouth 
and  nostrils,  iind  press  gently  on  the  chest, 
to  imitate  natural  breathmg.  (Branded  Did. 
of  Scifjtee ;  Wiliich't  Dom.  Ency.) 

DRUDGE.  An  implement  of  the  rake 
or  harrow  kind,  peculiar  to  West  Dcvon- 
ehire.  It  is  a  sort  of  long  heavy  wooden- 
toothed  rake,  the  teeth  being  broad,  and 
place<l  with  the  wide  or  flat  side  foremost. 
It  is  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  and  made 
use  of,  in  paring  and  burning  operations,  to 
collect  the  broken  ports  or  fragments  of  tlie 
Bward  which  have  been  loosened  by  the 
operation  of  the  plough  and  harrow. 

DKUG.  A  tenn  provinciolly  applied  to 
a  four-wheeled  timoer-carriHge;  and  to 
every  medicinal  agent 

DUYAS,  WIUTE,  or  MOUNTAIN 
AVENS    (Dryas  octoprUila).   A  iKTcnuiol, 


tiktion.     In  the  old  catn«irab 

Cublic  ediBces,  the  dry  rot  Detd 
ecause  care  was  taken  to  ventilate 
It  occurs  among  the  timben  of  si 
it  sometimes  commits  the  mc 
damage  and  in  damp  ill-Tcntila 
Mr.  Batson,  in  the  Tram,  of 
Encour.  ofArU,  recommended  i 
a  preventive.  Some  excellent 
also  given  on  this  subject  in  i 
Mr.  Hiirt  "  On  the  Cause  of  Dry 
Larch  ond  other  Trees"  (Traa$. 
vol.  iv.  p.  393.).  The  proctsas 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Kyan,  nan 
ing  the  wood  for  a  week  or  two 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
agulates  the  albumen  of  the  wim 
stroys  the  fungus,  appean  to  k 
preventive  at  present  known.  8 
net  has  recently  invented  aaod 
for  rendering  wood,  cordage,  • 
scriptions  of  woollen,  free  from 
of  dry  rot,  which  has  lately  been 
found  very  efficacious  by  gova 
understand  the  active  matter  in  £ 
Burnet's  solution  is  sulphate  < 
(BrmuU'i  Diet,  of  Science  {  WB 
£ncy.) 

DUB.  A  provincial  t«rm  ■{ 
small  pool,  or  oollow,  containing 
DUCK.  (Dutch  dncACT-.todip; 
Tliere  are  many  varieties  of  ducki 
by  naturalists,  but  only  two  ore  t 
in  our  farm-yards ;  namely,  tin 
duck  and  the  Muscovy  duck.  Tl 
duck  is  an  useful  and  ecunomici 
quiring  little  care.     It  is  perte 


March,  April,  and  May. 
.  dioold  be  well  jiecure<l  from 
nace  of  foxes,  polecaU,  weasels,  &c^ 
■hmld  be  defendol  from  wind  and 
r.  Dock*  "  feed  themselves"  a  great 
Ike  year,  at  they  ar«  gross  eaters; 
mj  tort  of  garoage,  such  as  ofiol, 
nMiOterrnUara,  sweepings  of  bams, 
ofbiewenea,  slugs,  toads,  spiders, 
ten.  In  this  particular,  they  are 
k  gardeners,  enectin«  more  in  one 
n  two  gardeners  coiDd  perform  in 
tmrard*  dealing  agarden  of  slugs, 
id  caterpillars.  The  waters  which 
unent  should  contain  no  leeches. 
I  us  any  leeches  in  it,  put  in  a  few 
'bo  will  soon  devour  them.  The 
nbane  should  also  be  carefully 
>from  the  neighbourhood  of  ducks 
try  in  genera^  from  its  poisonous 
A  duck  lays  from  fifty  to  sixty 
ireen  the  months  of  March  and 
cb  are  as  nourishing  in  their  qua- 
n'l  eggs.  The  duck  is  not  nntu- 
ined  to  sit,  but  let  her  always  sit 

ovm  eggs  if  possible.  It  is  ob- 
Bt  tbey  do  not  like  sitting  upon 
(p^  and  that  they  even  suiter  puin 
K  her  nest  be  remote  and  quiet 
■H.  ^Miile  the  duck  is  sitting, 
dwoU  be  placed  near  her,  and 
1  i|Mringly.  They  sit  closer  if 
M  proAiaely.  The  food  should 
MWt.  The  young  ducklings  are 
D  a  month,  and  then  the  mother 

put  in  a  coop  for  some  time,  or 
tttry  her  brooa  immediately  to  the 
d  tire  them ;  besides  which,  many 
Ik  ooid.     They  should  be  allowed 

n  first.  Many  housewives  pre- 
ack  eggs  under  hens  und  hen 
m  order  to  prevent  this;  but  if 
ii  secured,  the  end  is  answered. 
I  hare  dishes  of  water  near 
!  in,  and  feed  them  when 
1  with  bread  criunble<l  in 
ays.  Nettle-leaves  boiled 
led  very  small,  made  into 
'icy  m^l,  is  iiI.«o  a  wiuro 
When  the  durkllngs  gain 
_  un  plenty  of  raw  potherbs 
nuzea  with  soaked  bran, 
■asiied  potatoes,  mashed  acorns, 
V  near  the  c<>a.st.  Ducklings  in- 
br  the  tabic  should  not  be  allowed 
riMat  much ;  it  keeps  them  lean. 
Kk>  are  valuable.  They  should 
their  hovel  or  to  a  coop 
of  fattciting,  and  fed 
I  upon' oats  and  water  in 
II  is  of  no  use  giving  them 
P  will  no  more  fatten  upon 
I  w«  can  thrive  upon  musty 


bread.  Do  not  try  to  fatten  them  either 
upon  garbage.  It  gives  the  flesh  a  bad 
tiiste.  Boiled  rice  is  a  nice  delicate  variety 
of  food.  The  fine  wliite  Aylesbury  breed 
are  the  most  profitable  and  the  handsomest 
duck.  They  are  also  the  earliest  in  laying 
and  setting. 

DUCK,  TILE  MUSCOVY  {Amu  Mos- 
chata),  a  native  of  South  America,  is  a 
|;audy-looking  large  bird,  olU-n  introduced 
into  our  form-yards,  but  nut  much  ap- 
proved; more  lor  show  than  use.  Their 
flesh  is  uot  so  good  to  eat  as  that  of  the 
comroim  duck,  and  the  drake  is  very  tyran- 
nical in  attacking  the  poultry,  and  causing 
an  uproar  in  the  {icoccful  homestead,  be- 
sides spoiling  u  superior  breed. 

I  will  give  a  recipe  for  salting  ducks,  as 
they  ore  lione  in  Brittany  :  it  is  economical 
aim  excellent  food.  Two  days  after  the  well- 
fatted  ducks  ore  killed,  cut  thera  open  at 
the  inferior  part,  and  draw  away  the  thighs, 
wings,  and  nesh  of  the  stomach  and  rump. 
Put  the  whole,  with  the  neck  and  tip  of  the 
rump  in  a  tub  of  salt,  with  a  little  nitre 
and  a  few  bay  leaves  mixed  in  it,  to  give 
the  flesh  a  fine  red  colour.  Cover  it  ui>  in 
the  salt  a  fortnight ;  then  cut  the  Ibwl  in 
four  quarters,  lord  it  with  cloves,  and  put 
it  into  a  pot  or  pots,  with  some  spice. 

Duck  feathers  arc  very  profitable,  and, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  goose,  make  g<x>d 
pillows,  he.  The  feathers  should  be  plucked 
m  May  and  September,  while  the  duck  is 
yet  warm  ai^er  death.  Dry  the  feathers  in 
bags  in  the  oven  after  the  bread  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  repeat  the  process  several 
times.     See  Feathers. 

DUCK,  THE  WILD  {Amu  bixctuu, 
Linn.),  is  rather  less  in  sire  than  the  tame 
duck,  but  dltters  little  in  jilumiige ;  it  weighs 
usually  about  2i  lbs.,  but  has  been  known 
to  reach  3J.  lii-shore  shooting  of  wild 
ducks  is  considered  to  be  legitimate  .?port- 
ing  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
Jlappert,  or  young  ducks,  have  begun  to 
take  wing.  The  feiis  ofLincoln,  Cambridge, 
and  Miirtln  Mere,  in  Lancfwhire,  are  ex- 
<-ellent  localities  for  duck  as  well  ast  every 
other  wiiii-fowl  shooting.  The  lost  (lome 
Act  has  n  clause  to  prevent  wild-fowl  being 
killed  from  the  lost  day  of  March  to  the 
1st  of  October,  and  this  applies  equally  to 
sliiKtting  and  taking  them  in  decoys.  Tlie 
wild  ducks  pair  in  the  spring,  build  their 
nest  among  rushes  near  the  water,  and  lay 
from  ten  to  sixteen  eggs.  (Blaine  »  Huroi 
SjMirt/i,  p.913.;  Wiliich'i  Dom.  Eney.)  See 
\Vid<;kon,  and  Thal. 

DUCK'S  FOOT.  {Podophyllum ; 
abridged  from  anujmtiophyllum,  a  word  sig- 
nifying a  duck's  foot,  as  the  leaves  b<'ar 
gome  resemblance  to  it.)  This  plant  requires 
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DUCKWEED. 

a  moUt  shady  situation,  and  to  be  ^'own  in 
pent  soil ;  increased  by  divihion  at  the  root. 
{Piijrlon't  Bot.  Diet.) 

DrCKWEED.  (Lemna.)  A  genus  of 
plantd  consisting  of  four  species,  all  of 
which  are  nulives  of  this  country,  and  grow 
abundantly  in  (wnds  ditches,  and  stagnant 
waters.  'iTicy  are  in  flower  from  June  to 
August.  Duckweed  is  a  small  green  herb, 
consisting  of  little  roundish  leaf-like  disks. 
It  is  not,  ijerhaps,  generally  known  that 
duckweed,  if  allowed  to  spread  itself  over 
ponds  and  stews,  in  which  fish  ore  pre- 
•erved,  will  ultimately  destroy  them,  by  its 
forming  a  compact  mat  upon  the  surface, 
thereby  preventing  the  fish,  when  they  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  air,  from 
breathing.  It  should  on  this  account  be 
abstracted  diligfutly  with  a  rake,  or  some 
such  iiupleinent,  and  kept  under  before  it 
obtains  an  ascendency,  which  it  will  do  in 
a  very  short  time  if  not  seasonably  witli- 
drawn.  The  ((uantities  of  fish  that  nerish 
under  the  inilucufe  of  this  weed  are  incal- 
culable. DuL'ks  feed  upon  the  "  lemna " 
with  surprising  avidity,  and  thence  it  de- 
rives its  name  (duck's  meat  or  duckweed). 
Duck.*,  by  dabbling  and  gi-ovclling  in  foul 
pools,  where  it  predominates,  and  its  nd- 
iiering  to  their  feathers,  are  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  it  into  otner  waters,  where  it 
never  appeared  before.  (Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i. 
p.  31.;    mllich'i  Dom.  Ency.) 

DUN.  (Sax.  bun.)  A  colour  partaking 
of  brown  and  black,  frequent  in  horses. 

DUNES.  (Ang.-Sax.  lorn  hilU.)  HUls 
of  moveable  sand,  which  ore  met  with  along 
the  sea  coast  in  various  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  (_BranJe's 
Diet,  of  Scienee.) 

DUN-F'LY.  The  class  of  small  e[)hc- 
meral  llicf.  called  rfuiM  in  the  angler's  vo- 
cabulary (says  Ulttine),  are  very  important 
to  his  practice.  Erom  tlieir  numbers  and 
varieties,  it  would  be  ditticult  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  most  attentive  natundist  or 
angler  to  desiOTate  or  characterize  them 
individually,  oome  have  imr^  little  of  a 
dun  hue  abtjut  them,  such  as  the  ortmge 
and  bright  yellow  varieties,  and  they  paM 
through  tlic  gradation  of  all  sorts  of  shades ; 
thus  we  have  the  blue  dun,  the  brown  dun, 
the  red  dun,  the  cream-coloured  dun.  the 
claret  dun,  &c.  Thev  are  in  use  fnim  Fe- 
bruary almost  throug)i  the  seasfm.  (Blainr's 
Jtnr.  Sporli,  pp.  1 1  Jl .  1 160. ;  WaUo7ii  An- 
gler.) 

DUNG  and  DUNGHn.L.  See  Fabm- 
TARD  Di'NG  and  Compost. 

DUNLIN.  (Tringa  rariuhiUt.)  Thi««pe- 

ciea  of  biril  is  known  all  round  our  coast  by 

■oiiic  one  or  more  of  the  following  names,  vin. 

Dunlin,   Purre   (Sir  T.  Browne  writes  it, 
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DTNAMOMETER. 

j  Churr),  Stint,  Ox-bird,  Sea-nnipe,  4 
the  most  common  as  well  ■■  tke  aiM  I 
I  ous  of  the  sand-pipers  freqaentiiigo 
and  may  be  seen  there  thronglKMt 
except  for  a  short  time  at  tiieir 
season,  from  April  or  liay  to  Aaxiul 
four ;  greenish-white  spotted  wiui  4 
brown ;  one  inch  four  line*  and  & 
length,   and  eleven    lines   and  a 
breadth;  whole  length  about  eight 
beak  one  inch  and  a  quarter.    (] 
Brit.  Birdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  638.) 
DURHAM  CA'rrLE.    SeeCAt 
DUKZED-OUT.     A  term  m 
some  counties  to  com  beaten  oat  ec 
in  the  field  by  the  wind  or  other 
DUST  BRAND.   One  of  the 
for  the  smut  in  corn. 
DUTCH  ASHES.     See 
DWALE,  CO.M.MON.      {Atrm 
donna.)    The  deaiUy  nightshade,    n 
iju>oxN4  and  Nightshade. 

DWARF  B.\y.    SeeMuaaBoa 

DWARF  BERRIES.  Se«N* 

DWARF  OAK.      A  ehr^h, 

employed  tor  making  live  fenew. 

very  fast,  and   becomes  tliidt  hff' 

very  rapidly. 

DWINED.      \  term   used  to 
shrivelled,  or  withered,  ad  com. 

DYDLE.     a  term  prorinciaOf 
to  a  kin<l  of  mud-drag. 

DYERS  GREEN- WEED,  or  ' 
WAXEN.   (Genijita  tindoria.)  SteC 

WEED. 

DYER'S      ROCKET,    or   TW 
WEED.    (Iktgtia  luttiJa.)    See  Wi 
DYER'S  WO.VD.  (/jo/ufti 

WOAB. 

DYKE.  (Sax.  b.c;  Erse  <^) 
of  wall  or  mound  formed  of  cartk 
In  Scotland  it  is  a]>[ilied  to  any  V 
a  field.     See  Ditch. 

DYNAMOMETER.  (Gr.lvr^t, 
and  fiirpoi',  measure.)  An  inMna 
measuring  power  of  any  kind,a«lfa*i 
of  men  auu  animals,  tlic  forc«  of  M 
&c.  Some  interesting  resulu  nlf 
the  average  strength  of  men  it  I 
■gcfl,  and  of  diffL-rent  weights  and  ii 
been  produced  by  M.  Quctelet  «(1 
from  numerous  ex[ieriment<  widi  ] 
dyniunometcr,  one  of  the  mart  Ml 
that  is  uuule.  T'he  following  M  a 
dynamometer,  constructed  oa  I 
principle. 

It  consists  of  Iwii  flat  platn  of 
a  curved  form,  increasing  in  lhi<.^ 
wanls  the  ends,  which  unite  i 
linilrical    loops ;    the   )-iirv«id 
plates  being   plii.  le  to 

ami    the  whole    '  .;>  rniirc 

tpring.     On  the  ajipiicauon  vt  tlua 


DYNAMOMETER. 


Ink  in  the  line  of  draught, 
omes  lt;n</rtheae<i  in  proportioa 
B  of  force  acting  on  the  loops 
Idirectiona,  and  tlie  carve<I  itiiles 
llor«  nearly  towards  caoh  other 
kU,  The  degree  of  approximation 
uiet  U  shown  on  the  scale,  in  di- 
oarresponding  to  half  and  whole 
weigh  u,  by  means  of  a  cross  rod 
to  one  plate  acting  on  a  crank 
lift  tlie  opposite  one,  thiu  commu- 
|eflect  to  the  lever  index,  which, 
r  ibe  diTisions  of  the  Hcale,  marks 
degree  of  force  exerted  each 
the  draught  to  which  the  in- 
itbjected. 

\Xmm  and  Hallen,  engineers  and 

implement  makers,  of  Wiuslcy 

Street,  London,  have  re- 

i  an  improved  dynamometer. 

:  following  6gure  is  an  illualra- 


hoi  dynamometer  has  been  contrived 
I  inKnttion  of  obviating  the  continual 
o  of  the  indicator  of  the  dyiuuno- 
brsterly  in  uae,  which  was  caused 
ifacDce  to  the  plough)  by  the  ob- 
m  mtH  with  in  the  soil  through  which 
■■fa^  The*e  vibrations  were  so 
it  tkat  \he  indicator  could  scarcely 
noj  during  the  experiment.  The 
Mmt  conitiats  in  the  ulluchnient  of 
hnm  pump  filled  with  oil,  the  piston 
b  kas  ono  or  two  small  apertures. 
mot  B"  outlet  from  the  pumpi,  it  is 

Ewhf-n  any  •liot.'k  occurs,  cuused 
itie  oil  liaving  to  pass 
..-  piston  to  the  other, 
'%i  \i  gjvuUj  diminished  by  the 
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resistance,  producing  a  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  pointer,  which,  as  these  shocks 
are  rapid,  vibrates  nearer  the  actual  draught 
of  the  machine;  which  is  the  object  in  view, 
and  not  the  measurement  of  any  impedi- 
ment, but  a  mean  result  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Pusey,  in  his  "  Experimental  Inijuiry  on 
Draught  in  Pluughmg"  (Joum.  Roy.  Eng. 
Agr.  S(>c.  vol.  i.  p.  219.),  speaks  very  la- 
vourably  of  this  draught-gauge,  and  re- 
marks (Ibid.  p.  222.):  -  Such  is  the  good- 
ness of  Mr.  Cottam's  new  draught  gauge, 
that  we  scarcely  ever,  I  believe,  differed 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
weight,  and  often  agreed  to  an  eighth,  or 
one  stone." 

DYSENTERY.     (Fr.  dyenterit.)    See 
SuEcp,  Diseases  or. 


E. 

EADDISH.  a  provincial  term  for  afler- 
grass,  roughings,  or  grass  growing  among 
the  stubble  after  the  com  is  cut. 

EAGLE.  (Fr.mg^fc;  LBt.a9«i7a.)  Of 
the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  the  eagles  are  by 
far  the  largest  in  size,  and  of  great  muscular 
power ;  and  although  they  do  not  possess 
all  the  characterislica  which  distinguish  tho 
true  falcons,  their  llight  is  powerful  and  their 
habits  are  dc.itructive.  The  golden  eagle 
(j4ffaii/CAry«a('to«),  though  occasion  ally  seen 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Eiij|;liiiid,  is  more 
exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  and  its 
western  and  northern  islands.  These  birds 
possess  the  senses  uf  sight  and  smell  in  an 
uncommonly  acute  degree ;  they  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  longevity,  instances 
having  occurred  in  which  they  have  been 
known  to  survive  beyond  a  century.  Eagles 
•re  very  destructive  to  lambs,  kids,  fawns, 
hares,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  especially 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  they 
carry  vast  quantities  of  prey  to  their  young. 
In  the  Orkney  Islands  a  law  is  in  force 
which  entitles  the  person  who  kills  an 
eagle  to  a  hen  out  of  every  house  in  the 
parish  where  such  bird  was  killed.  The 
length  of  the  golden  eagle  is  nearly  three 
feet,  the  general  colour  of  its  plumage  dark 
brown,  the  legs  covered  with  bav  feathers, 
toes  yellow,  cuiwb  black,  the  wefght  about 
12  lbs.  The  nest  of  the  eagle  is  formed  of 
large  sticks  on  inaccessible  rocks  :  the  eggs, 
which  are  two  or  three  in  number,  arc  three 
inches  long  by  two  inches  and  five  line* 
broad,  dirty  white,  mottled  with  pale  red- 
dish brown. 

The  great  sea  eagle  {Haliatut  albiciUa), 
also  known  as  the  Erne  or  white-tailed  sea 


I 


I 
I 
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eagle,  aiid  I'Lacreous  eagle,  is  inferior  in  size 
to  ihe  goMcn  eagle ;  but  it  ia  muc\t  inorccom- 
mon,  anil  mny  fre<iuently  be  seen  on  the 
high  roi'ks  and  cliffs  that  overhaiij;  the  sea, 
rea<iy  to  seize  either  fowl  or  C»h,  as  ita 
appetite  impels  it.  It  has  al«o  a  |n°>-'At  par- 
tiality for  fawns  and  venison,  on  wliirh 
oceuunt  it  has  been  occasionatly  killed  in 
doer  parks  anil  forests.  It  forms  its  nest  on 
roeks  or  in  lofty  trees ;  lays  two  egg*,  nearly 
the  same  size  and  colour  as  those  last  de- 
seril>ed.  Plumage  dusky  brown,  with  an 
».shen  linge ;  tail  wholly  white ;  cere  and  feet 
yellowi-sh  white. 

The  fishing  eagle,  or  hawk  (Pandiou 
Hnliirhit),  is  by  many  naturalists  denied  a 
place  among  the  eagles,  and  olasseil  among 
the  bald  buzzards.  beeOsPBKY.  (YarreWt 
lirit.  Uirih,  vol.  i.  ji.  7 — 19.;  Blaine  $  Rural 
Spt/rtt,  p.  653.) 

EAGLE  OWL.     See  Owl. 

E.\H.  (Sax.t«pt,  Lat.  aun>.)  The  organ 
of  hearing  in  animals.  In  a  horse,  the  cars 
should  l>e  small,  iiiutow,  slniighf,  and  the 
substance  of  lliem  thiu  and  delicate.  They 
should  be  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the 
liettd ;  and  their  jHjints,  when  stiled  or 
pricked  up,  shoidd  be  nearer  together  llian 
their  rofjts.  When  a  horse  carries  his  ears 
poinlerl  forwards,  he  is  said  to  have  a  bold 
or  bri.sk  ear.  In  triivelliug,  it  is  considered 
an  advantage  when  the  horse  keeju  them 
firm.  The  exterior  ears  of  the  horse  are 
nicroly  organs  ibr  collecting  sound;  con- 
seijuendy,  he  has  a  complete  power  over  the 
nnLtcles  attached  to  them,  and  can  turn 
them  in  every  direction.  It  is  probable 
that  the  organ  of  bearing  is  the  safeguar<i 
of  the  horse  in  his  :mtural  state.  He  is  ill 
adapted  for  combat;  his  swiftness  of  foot 
aiul  bis  aeuteness  of  bearing  are  there- 
fore requisites  to  him  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

EAKLNG.  A  term  used  provinciatly, 
probably  for  aritiff,  which  signilies  ploughing, 
tilling,  or  cultivating  land. 

EAR  MAUK.  A  mark  on  the  ear  by 
which  shepherds  know  their  sheep.  Cattle, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  are  sometimes 
marked  In  the  same  way,  by  notching, 
clipping,  or  slitting  tlie  car. 

EARNEST.  (Sax.  ropoerc;  Fr.  arrhei ; 
Dan.  emitz  peage.)  In  commercial  law,  the 
lum  advanced  by  Uio  buyer  of  goods  in 
Onler  to  bind  the  seller  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  As  to  what  amounts  to  sufficient 
earnest,  Blackstone  lays  it  down,  that  "  if 
any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  is 
but  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  grxNls  is 
dclivercil  by  way  of  earnest,  it  is  bnuling." 
To  constitute  earnest,  the  thing  must  be 
given  as  a  token  of  rsliiicaliou  of  tbe  con- 
tctvt,  and  it  should  be  expressly  stated  so 
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by  the  giver.  (ChUty't  C<k 
p.  289.;  M-Ctdlxh't  Cam.  Diti 

EAliS  o/ Com.  (S«x.»l>btp,)  1 
of  com,  that  part  which  contatnii  U 
but  the  tcnu  is  very  gencruUjr  Wf 
the  heads  of  dilferent  grain  cmpo. 

EARTH.  (.Sax.  «pb.)  ThU« 
anciently  employed  to  signtty  out 
four  elements  of  which  all  matter  i 
posed  to  be  formed ;  namely,  air,Jb 
and  earlli.  In  the  present  periodt 
in  eonunon  language  has  two  meu 
implies  either  the  globe  we  tvnaal 
.soil  (in  which  plants  vegetate.  Iti  1 
it  has  reference  to  the  latter.  Hm 
well  as  the  rocks,  &c.  of  which  tn 
is  formed,  is  com|iose<l  of  a  varietr 
stances,  such  as  lime,  silica,  alumii 
nesia,  &c.  to  which  chemist*  lot 
gave  the  name  of  earths  ;  and  oltii 
Uie  researches  of  Sir  11.  Davy  aat 
these  earths  have  lieen  shown  M 
reality,  metallic  oxides  —  that  H 
united  with  oxygen — yet  the  term 
so  well  and  so  extensively  kuow] 
should,  even  if  this  was  intc 
chemical  dictionary,  reiaio 
lowing  is  the  com|x>sition  of  I 
most  commonly  met  with  by  ibc 
in  his  land,  or  in  the  crupi  which 
ports :  — 

Lime :  a  compound  of  i 
called 

Calcium 
Oxygen 

Alumina  (clay)  :  a  compou 
Aluminum 
Oxygen 

Magnesia  :  a  compound  of  tte  ] 

Magnesium 
Oxygen 


Siliea,    which    is     by 
classed  with  the  acida,  ia  a  i 
metal  called 

SiliooQ 
Oxygen 

In  this  place,  however,  oui 
with  the  earths  oidy  s<j  far  as 
vegetation  are  ciiiiccrned. 

EARTHS,  their  Utt  to 
the   investigation  uf  the  uw 
to   vegetation,    not   only 
jKisition    as   ueceasury 
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,  bat  as  forming  the  essentiitl 
of  most  T^etable  stibstanoefi, 
iportant  circuinstAiiees  will 
ret  to  the  notice  of  the  cul- 
erder  and  the  re^lu-ity  with 
earths  are  found  in  pliint^  iii 
;  the  harmony,  too,  with 
Otis  chemical  in;rredientJi  are 
uniform  manner  in  which 
b«xl  by  the  roots  of  the  plant 
ttd  in  itj  juices,  cannot  escape 
nor  (aH  to  excite  our  gratitude 
ivolenoe  and  the  wisdom  diii- 
B  oootriraoce.  Tlius  we  shall 
woceeil  in  our  researtrhea  (to 
nsio  instAnce),  that  tiie  earth 
•bounds  in  the  straw  of  the 
where  its  presence  helps  to 
qui&ite  degree  of  8trcn>;tb  and 
e  Item;  but  iicarcely  u  chi^miciJ 
earth  is  iliwovcrable  in  the 
seeds  of  the  sarue  plant,  for 
ce  in  our   foo<l  would   be 

•,  the  reader,  when  he 
the  discoveries  of  vepelable 
:1  sun)rise<l  that  more  ooii  not 
iiahed  by  the  chemical  philo- 
important  branch  of  science. 
ly  reasons  why  the  discov- 
ch  of  cheniialxy  have  been 
only  by  slow  degrees  :  he  may 
toe  diificulties  which  attend 
when  he  is  investigating  the 
organic  matter,  are  more  thaii 
;  for  the  living  plant,  in 
endowed  wiln  ptjwers 
to  neutralise  the  effects 
in  and  repuLtion:  thus 
lea,  to  give  one  instance 
id  in  juxtaposition  with 
vegetable  acids.  The  roots  of 
uljio,  are  endowed  with  a  re- 
jty  of  abaorption ;  not  only 
irat«r,  the  gaaes  of  the  at- 
thoae  formed  by  putrefaction, 
up  earths,  allcalics,  and  saline 
iml,  iM'sides  doing  this  with  a 
is  almost  unvaried,  they 
absorbing  certain  saline 
ed  -with  others  in  water, 
others  in  solution,  which 
endowed  witli  properties 
ible  nature.  Some  cu- 
were  long  since  ma<le  by 
lis  interesting  question. 
te  were  disaolved  at  once 
,«,"  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
to  vegetate  in  them,  it 
Fcrent  profKirtiona  of  the 
I.  'I'lie  iollowing  table 
ta  of  these  trials,  supiMwing 
eight  of  eai-h  sail   lo  have 


been    100.      Each  solution   contained   one 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  each  salt  — 

PniportJom 
abMrbad. 
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I   f  Olauber  Salt      - 

■  t  Common  Salt     - 

fClauK-r  Suit      - 

2.  'j  Common  .Salt 

[_  Acetate  of  Lime 

On  examining  the  plants  the  salts  absorbed 
were  found  in  theni  unaltered."  (Che- 
mUtnj,  vol.  iv.  p.  325.)  In  the«»  experi- 
ments the  cultivator  will  observe  that  the 
plants  (which  were  SjKitted  Persiearia 
(Puli/goHUiii  Perticariu)  and  the  Bur-muri- 
gold  (Didenn  tri/mrtila),  with  their  roots  at- 
tftx'hed)  absorbetl  theconiiutm  sidt  with  avi- 
dity, but  that  they  rejcftcd  entirely  the 
acetate  of  liine.  The  cirths  arc,  in  all  pro- 
bability, always  imbilted  by  the  plant  in  a 
stale  of  solution  ;  we  know,  in  fact,  that 
both  lime  and  silica  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
soluble  in  water,  and  alumina  is  also  very 
probably  absorbed  as  a  coniiK)nent  of 
some  of  the  soluble  salts  which  contain 
this  earth. 

The  part  which  the  earth  fulfils  in  the 
Bupjtort  of  plants  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers.  The  earthy  ashes  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  vogelnlile  aiib- 
stanccs  iiiii.sl  have  very  soon  indicated  to 
mankind  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  that  there 
were  certain  soliil  substances  found  in  vege- 
tables which  they  could  only  derive  from  the 
earth  they  tenanted.  That  the  soil  tiirni.«bed 
its  earthy  matter  to  the  plunt  was,  therefore, 
the  natural  conclusion  of  .some  of  the  (J reek 
philosojihers ;  and  idlhough  their  observ- 
ations iu  this  way  were  cominonly  very 
loose,  and  always  general,  yet  when  they  de- 
cided, which  they  did  with  all  griivity,  that 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  composed  every 
thing  on  the  earth,  the  vegetable  world  was 
of  course  included  in  the  list;  they  still, 
however,  thought  tliat  the  chief  use  of  the 
earth  to  plants  consisted  in  keeping  them 
upright,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  nioi.«ture. 

When  the  ancient  naturalists  ciunc  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  earth  was  com- 
posed of  four  elements,  they  founded  their 
decision  iijion  certain  rude  observations ; 
but  they  did  not  stop  there,  they  proceeded 
to  confuse  themselves  by  various  incompre- 
hensible or  delusive  phrases,  such  as  more 
modem  observers  have  too  often  imitated. 
Fire  they  regarded  as  the  active  principle 
of  the  universe,  the  source  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  the  cause  of  renovation 
and  <lecay.  Karlh  they  considered  as  the 
principle  of  fixity,  of  hardness,  and  of  soli- 
dity. These  rude,  though  sagiiciima  observ- 
ations, the  early  chemists,  and  then  the 
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alchemists,  strongly  coofirmed  by  the  mode 
in  which  they  analysed  vegetable  substances. 
They  had  only  one  mode  of  effecting  this, 
that  of  Biilijccting  them  in  a  retort  to 
dry  or  destructive  distillation.  By  this 
mode  the  results  are  aluiost  always  the 
same ;  first  the  water  of  the  plant  comes 
over ;  then  a  volume  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  acid  gaitc>s  is  driven  off; 
and  finally  a  quantity  of  earthy  matters, 
mixed  with  various  salts  and  [^totosh,  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  We  need 
hardly  feel  surprised,  therefore,  that  after 
such  an  analysis,  the  chemists  of  old  readily 
agreed  with  the  naturulisis  that  earth,  air, 
and  water  alone  formed  the  vegetable 
world. 

Evelyn,  in  1674,  wrote  a  work  upon  earth, 
ill  which  he  lauded  its  powers  with  much 
enthusiasm.  "  Wlmt  shall  1  sav,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  Quid  Divinum  'i  the  original  of  all 
fecundity ;  nor  can  I  say  less,  smcc  there 
was  nor  sacrifice  nor  discourse  acceptable 
without  it."  And  in  another  place  he  says 
(for  Evelyn  was  exceedingly  credulous), 
"  Whatever  then  it  be,  which  theeailh  con- 
tributes, or  whether  it  contains  universally 
a  seminal  virtue,  so  specified  by  the  air,  in- 
duences,  and  the  genius  of  the  climate,  as 
to  make  that  a  cmnamon  tree  in  Ceylon 
which  is  but  a  bay  in  England,  is  past  my 
skill  to  determine  ;  hut  it  is  to  be  observed, 
with  no  little  womier,  what  M.  Bernier  in 
his  history  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul  af- 
firms to,  as  of  n  mountain  there,  which  being 
on  one  side  of  it  intolerably  hot  produces 
Indian  plants,  and  on  the  other  as  intem- 
penitely  cold,  European  and  vulgor  plants." 
riiere  is  much  valuable  matter,  however,  in 
The  I'erra  of  Evelyn,  whose  modesty  en- 
hanced his  great  merits.  Thus,  in  conclusion, 
he  told  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
whom  his  valuable  essay  was  addresse<l, 
that  it  wiis  merely  "  a  dull  discourse  of 
earth,  mould,  and  soil." 

Fitzherbert,  the  earliest  English  writer 
upon  agriculture  (1532),  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  earths,  beyond  the  usual 
necessary  routine  of  the  (arm  •,  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  practical  details :  not  a 
trace  of  auy  thing  like  scientific  inquiry  is 
to  be  found  in  bis  Bnif  of  liwtband/ye. 
John  Worlidge,  who  published  his  System 
of  Agricttlture  in  1669,  tliought  it  neces- 
sary, as  he  professed  to  "  unveil  the  mystery 
of  agriculture,"  to  give  the  cultivator  an 
explanatory  chapter  on  the  food  of  plants, 
in  what  he  called  "a  plain  and  fumiliar 
niplhod,"  ond  this  he  did  in  the  true  jargon 
of  the  alchemists ;  for  the  age  of  "  the  trans- 
iiiuters"  waa  not  yet  over  when  Worlidge 
wrote,  lie  gave,  therefore,  the  husbaml- 
••a  of  thoM  days  •  dinertstion  upon  "  the 
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universal  tpirit,  or  spirit  of  nNR 
universal  sulphur,  ana  the  nnivem 
but  still,  after  all,  he  thought  that  I 
was  the  true  food  of  plants,  aod  tb 
operations  of  the  husbandnum  onl 
to  enable  the  roots  of  the  plaat 
up  more  earthy  matter,  and  be 
a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  **S 
Manures  token  from  the  Earth." 
ideas,  like  those  of  the  alchemii 
usually  an  intimate  mixtuje  of 
sense  and  absurdity,  too  cloaely  \ 
be  always  readily  distingniihaMt 
good  sense  of  the  cultivator. 

Jethro  Tull,  who  wrote  betwc 
and  1740,  considered  earth  to  be 
food  of  plants.  "  Too  much  nitre,' 
us  (page  13.  of  his  valuable  Book 
batiilry),  "  corro<les  a  plant,  to 
water  drowns  it,  too  much  air  t 
roots  of  it,  too  much  heat  bums  it : 
much  earth  a  plant  never  can  havi 
it  be  therein  wholly  buried  :  too  mi 
or  too  fine  can  never  poanbly  be 
tlieir  roots,  for  they  never  receive 
of  it  OS  to  surfeit  the  phmt."  And,  i 
tells  us  in  another  place,  "  That  wk 
rishes  and  augments  a  plant  is  the  I 
of  it.  Every  plant  b  earth,  and  lb 
and  true  increase  of  a  plant  is  tbe 
of  more  earth."  And  in  his  chapM 
"  Pasture  of  Plants,"  Tull  told  lua 
with  great  gravity,  that  "  this  pari 
the  inner  or  internal  superficies  of  ti 
or,  which  is  the  some  tning,  it  b  ih 
ficies  of  the  pores,  cavities,  or  iota: 
the  divided  parts  of  the  earth,  whk 
two  sorts,  natural  and  artifieid 
moutlis  or  lacteals  of  root«  take  the 
lum,  being  fine  particles  of  earth,  ( 
superficies  of  the  pores  or 
their  roots  are  iniuuded." 

Tull  wrote  with  all  the 
genius,  and  carriiMl  his 
powers  of  earth  to  support ' 
too  far ;  he  was  deceived,  in  ftHj 
ciTects  of  his  finely  pulverising  M 
tillage,  and  did  not  sufficienlij  ■ 
the  fiict,  that  there  are  manjr  dd 
stances  in  the  commonly  cultivated 
the  fui'mer  besides  the  earths,  and  tl 
from  their  being  always  t'  '  -' 
tiieiits  of  the  sou,  they  vir 
smallest  iiortion  of  even  a  i..j 
field. 

That  the  four  earths  of  wh 
vated  soils  are  composed  are  ■O'd 
sary  food  or  constituents  of  v<g«<tJ 
long  since  Tull  wrule,  Iwen  deoada 
accurate  investigations  of  the  dMI 
these  lime,  either  as  a  carfaooav 
acetate,  or  a  sulphatu,  ia  by  &r  i 
generally  present  in  plant*  ;   iadM 


of  earth,  ( 
>r  caviriik 

the  olfl 
adnil^H 

rt  ve^BI 


■mtlter,  it  it  tarel^  absent  from 
Tbe  prcseoce  of  silica  (flint)  is 
lauMt  e<iaaUy  general.  Alagnesia  is  less 
It  present,  or,  at  levt,  it  exists  in 
er  proportions ;  and  the  same  remarlc 
nUes  to  alumina  (clay). 
Tlie  quantity  of  the  earths  which  is 
m  various  vegetables  is,  therefore, 
moMij  question  for  the  cultivator's 
Muce.  Ibis  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
ubles:  — 


Paru. 

of  the  oak  contain  of  th«  earths 

1-OSO 

b«ch 

— 

0-453 

fir 



0003 

Turkey  wheat 

— 

71 10 

sunflower 

— 

3-720 

vine  branches 

— 

8  850 

box 

— 

S-674 

willow 



2'5I5 

elm 



1-960 

aspen 

— 

1'146 

fern 



3-221 

wormwood 



244-« 

fiimitur)' 

— 

14-000 

IvfvoportioDS  of  the  earths  contained  in 
'Mnnnnly  cultivated  crops  of  the  farmer 
t  been  ascertained  by  M.  Sclu-ffider: 
«Ue  cbcmist  obtained  from  thirty-two 
jaf  the  seeds  of  wheat  (Triticum  hy- 
of  rye  {Seeale  cereaU),  barley 
valgare),  oats  (^rena  soMra),  and 
■r,  tne  following  results :  — 


wi-..[«^]jh*,.jo«,.|^;,J 
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QGthlat  Jottm.  voLiii.  p.  525.) 

silica  or  flint  abounds  in  almost 

ition  of  vegetable  matter,  cs- 

tD    the    cras-ocs    and    Equitetum 

').     In    tnc   Dutch   ru.^h   it  is  so 

that  that    plant   is    used   by  the 

potijh  wrxid,  b<me,  and  even  brass. 

to  <y>n»idcrable  a  portion  of  the 

wheat    straw,   that    when    these 

to   the  action  of  the  blow- 

with  the  potash  found  also  in 

',  aiid  forms  an  opaque  glassi.    Davy 

at  copiously  m  the  epidermis  or 

of  the  plants  he  examined. 

FirU. 

Bta  ttiiit  ppidermis  of  bonnet  cane 
caalaia</(iliea  ...    90'0 
at  tbr  ejadermis  of  bamboo 
i««0lafai«if«ilica  -    714 

MS 


100  parts  of  the  epidermis  of  common 

reed  contain  of  sUiea        -  .     48-1 

100  parts  of  the  epidermis  of  stalks  of 

wheat  contain  of  Riliea     -  .       6-5 

In  the  joints  of  the  bamboo  a  concrete 
substance  is  found,  which  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  eiumined,  and  ascertained  that 
it  consists  of  70  parts  of  silica,  and  30  parts 
ofpotassa.  This  substance,  which  is  named 
lalttuher,  can  only  be  furnished  by  the 
soil.     (CcA/en,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.) 

This  earth,  according  to  M.  Saussure, 
constitutes  3  per  cent,  of  the  ashes  of  the 
leaves  of  oak  gathered  in  May,  14-5  per 
cent,  of  those  gathered  in  September,  und 
2  j)er  cent,  of  tlie  wood.  In  the  ashes  ob- 
tamcd  by  burning  the  wood  of  the  poplar, 
it  exista  m  the  proportion  of  3-3  per  cent. ; 
of  llie  hazct,  O'SO  per  cent ;  of  tbe  muN 
berry,  0-12  per  cent.;  of  the  hornbeam, 
0- 1 2  per  cent. ;  0-5  per  cent,  in  peas  (Pimm 
sativum)  ;  61-5  in  the  straw  of  wheat;  0"25 
in  the  seeds ;  57-0  per  cent,  in  the  chaff  of 
barley ;  355  in  its  seeds ;  and,  in  the  oat 
plant,  60  per  cent. 

Lime  is,  if  possible,  still  more  generally 
present  in  nil  plants  than  silica.  "  The 
sulsula  swla,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  is  the  only 
])lant  in  which  we  knjow  for  certain  it  does 
not  e.xist."  (Syst.  of  C'fiem.  vol.  iv.  p.  190.) 
It  is,  however,  united  with  carbonic  acid  as 
carbonate  of  lime ;  or  it  exists  as  the  base  of 
some  other  salt,  such  as  in  oxalate  of  lime,  or 
in  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  It  was  found 
in  the  ashes  remaining  after  tbe  combustion 
of  oak  wood,  at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent.,  by 
M.  Saussure.  lu  that  of  tbe  ])opIar  at  tbe 
rate  of  27  per  cent.  lie  discovered  also  8 
tier  cent,  in  lliose  from  the  woofl  of  the 
nazel ;  56  in  those  of  the  mulberry  wood  ; 
26  in  the  hornbeam;  14  in  the  rific  plant  of 
peas  ;  1  per  cent,  in  tbe  straw  of  the  wheat, 
but  not  any  in  its  seeds  ;  12  in  the  cliall'  of 
barley,  but  none  in  either  its  flour  or  its 
bran;  neither  did  he  find  any  in  the  oat 
plant ;  but  then,  in  the  ashes  of  tbe  leaves 
of  the  fir  (Pi nut  abieii),  raised  on  a  limestone 
hill,  he  found  43-5  per  cent. 

Alumina,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obsen-ed, 
is  found  in  most  vegetables,  but  in  much 
smaller  propcu-tion  than  either  silica  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  magiu'sia.  M.  Schra-der  found,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  in  two  jMiunds  weight  of 
the  seeds  of  wheat  only  tV''"  °'  *  grain  of 
alumina,  in  rye  1^^  grmns,  in  barley  4^ 
grains,  in  oots  -4^  groins,  and  in  rye  straw 
3^  grains.  In  12  ounces  of  wormwood 
there  are  about  5  grains  of  alumina.  This 
earth,  however,  necessarily  exists  in  all 
fertile  soils  ns  tbe  food  of  plunls ;  for  al- 
though the  proportions  in  which  it  is  found 
D  D  3 


The  Granitic  loll. 

Parti. 

Silica 

-     75-25 

Aliiiuiaa 

-     13-25 

Lime 

-       1-74 

IroD  and  Manganese 

-       9-00 

99-24 

The  Cilcareoiu  loll. 

Carbonate  of  Lime   - 

-  98-000 

Alumina 

-     0-625 

Oxide  of  Iron 

-     0-625 

Pctrolfiim     - 

-     0025 

99-275 

are  rather  small,  yet  rtill  there  is  no  reason 

to  bulievc  llifit  its  presence  is  not  essential 
'  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant.     M. 

Saiiiwun!  found  the  aabei  of  the  Pimu  abieg, 

growing  on  a  granitic  and  on  a  calcareous 
I  soil,  to  contain  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 

uluniinu  (1.')  [x-r  cent,  on  the  calcareoufi  and 
I  16  p(?r  cent,  on  the  granitic),  idthough  these 

soils  differed  widely  in  the  proportion  of 
I  the  alumina  they  contained ;  for  100  parts 

of  each  were  composed  of — 

t  _ 

Such  are  the  earths  which  constitute  all 

'  cultivated  soil.*,  and  such  in  the  necessary 

proportion  in  which   (hey  form  the  consti- 

•  tuted  elements  of  some  of  tlie  plants  which 

they  support.     Li  the  soils  of  the  cultivator, 

I  however,  they  exist  in  an  enrUc^s  variety  of 

proportions  :  thus,  I  found  68-5  per  cent,  of 

silica  in  the  gravelly  soils  of  Greiit  Tothura, 

in  Es.iex,  and  62  in  those  of  Kintbury,   in 

Berkshire.     Davy  discovered  about  50  per 

cent,  in   the  soil  of  the  Kndslcigh  Poiilnres 

I  in   Devonshire,  .^4   in   that  near  Sheflicid 

'  Place  in  Sussex,  15   in  the  turnip  soils  of 

'  Uolkham  in  Norfolk,  32  in  the  finelv  di- 

vitled  matters  of  the  wheat  soils  of  West 

Drayton,  and  about  97  per  rent,  in  the  soil 

of  Bagshot   Heath.      Mr.  George   Sinclair 

found  about  66  per  cent,  in  the  grass  garden 

of  VVoburn  Abbey. 

Of  alumina,  or  pure  earth  of  clay,  the  pro- 
portions are  efiually  varying.  I  ajscerlamcd 
the  presence  of  4-5  ikt  cent,  of  (his  eailh  in 
n  gravelly  soil  of  ThurstabU.'  in  Essex,  and 
S-5  in  one  at  Kintbury  in  Berkshire.  Mr. 
G.  Sinclair  found  14  per  cent,  in  the  .«oil  of 
the  griLSS  garden  at  ^Vobu^n  Abbey.  Davy 
dete<-ted  85  per  <:ent,  in  that  at  Endsleiirh, 
6-25  in  one  at  Crofl  Church  in  Lincolnshire, 
7  in  that  in  Sheffield  Place,  11  in  that  of 
Holkham,  29  in  a  field  at  West  Drayton, 
and  ii)>out  I  per  cent,  in  the  soil  of  Bagsliot 
Heath. 

< 'f  carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  is  just 
a*  varying  in  amount  as  that  of  the  olher 
earfha.     I  found  18  per  cejit.  in  a  soil  at 
40<{ 
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Totham,  and  19  per  cent, 
bury  ;  Sinclair,  2  per  cent,  i 
Wobum  Abbey  grus  gard 
covered  8  per  cent,  in  that  fitX 
a  per  cent,  in  that  of  Sbeffid 
cent,  in  the  finely  divided 
from  Holkham,  and  atiout  1 
in  the  soil  from  Bagshot. 

The  farmer,  however,  rat 
that  by  merely  mixing  the 
lica,  lime,  and  aliunina  togel 
fertile  proportion,  a  soil  ci 
which  plants  will  flourish, 
very   erroneous   concluaiou. 
which  have  been  made  to 
rish  in  the  pure  earths  hav^ 
when  they  have   been  wat4 
water ;  yet  a  totally  differcnl 
inviiriably  cx|ierienceil  whi 
ployed   an   impure   solution 
nure.     My  trials  have  beei 
ported  by  those  of  M.  Giob4 
formed  of  the  four  cortha, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  a  soil  IB 
proportion,  in   vain   essaye 
plants  llourbb  in  it  when 
water  only  ;  but  every  di4 
moved  when  he  moistened  it 
from  a  dungliill,  for  they  t] 
luxuriantly:  and  AL  Lampad 
demonstrated    the   necessity 
tmwers  of,  such  an  addition 
he  formed  plots  compoaed  i 
earth — namely,  pure  lime,  a 
pure  silica — ami  planted  ir 
vegetables,  watering  them 
dniiningti  Irom  a  dunghill,  an 
jilants  on  all   of  them    flot 
well.     ITie  soluble  matters 
coastitute,  in  fact,  its  most 
tion ;   and   if  by  any   ortifif 
richest  mould   is  deprived 
repeated  washings  in  cold  i 
the  residuum  or  remaining 
rendered  nearly  sterile.     "Hi 
curatcly  demonstrated  by 
have  smce  confirmed  by  a 
perimentA      Neither  must 
imagine  that  these  carefully  < 
elusions,  the  results  of  on^ 
borious  experiments,  are 
transparent  water, 
viewed   in  water 
promotes  the  growth 
since  the  very   purest  i_ 
rain  water,  contains  foreign 
when  only  cliemieally  pure  wi 
to  water  plants,  they  caiii 
flourish.     I  have  fruitlessly 
tempt  in  Kreral  ways.  All 
of  Dr.  Thomson  were 
tlie  plants  vegetating 
ond  never  perfecting 
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_  were  mode  by  Hassonfratz, 
intl  other;,  with  the  same  unfa- 
Ksiii.     Dubomcl  found  that  on 

be  had  raised  from  an  acorn  in 
Mat,  nutde  le«  and  less  progress 
The  itori<t  is  well  aware  thut 
Dots,  iuch  a»  those  of  hjai-intho, 

which    are   made    to   grow   in 

■  the;  are  planted  in  the  earth 
year,  at  first  refu?c  to  flower, 

f  thuj   cease    even  to  vegetate. 

it  has  been  unanswerably  shown 

very   accurate    experiments,  at 

liuD  of  which  I  have  pcrsouully 

■tt,|be  quantity  of  nourii'hment 

BHM«  Busorbed  b^  the  roots  of 

piray*  in   proportion  to  the  im- 

Ibe  water  with  which  they   are 

tbos  some  common  garden  oeans 

I  to  \^;etate   under   three   dif- 

■mittanccs;  the  first  were  grown 

Iwatcr,  the  second  were  placed  in 

ratcred  witli  rain  watt-r,  the  third 

in  garden  mould.     The  plants 

iced,  when  accurately  aniuysed, 

I  to  yield  the  following  proportion 

Firti. 
!  fed  by  distilled  water    3-9 
!  fed  by  rain  water       -     "'5 

■  grown  in  the  soil        -  12'0 

in  which  the  eartlis  are  absorbetl 
U  of  the  plant  is,  it  is  almost  cer- 
Btifl  of  their  solution  in  water,  for 
of  lime  and  silica  arc,  in  small 
•oiiible  in  water  ;  they  exist  tn- 
^~  "  ;  and  thev  were  both 
of  the  Clyde  by  Dr. 
t  of  the  Thames  by  Dr. 
in  the  springs  of  Upsala,  ce- 
t  their  purity,  by  Bergman.  Alu- 
F  at  we  know,  is  not  i<olublc  in 
then  it  exists  in  vei-y  small  pro- 
|ilaols ;  and  the  soluble  suits  of 
the  base  may  8e^^■e  to  yield  this 
the  earth  itself  is  bo- 


in  which  soils  oi'e  gmduidly 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
limitiTe  rocks  haa  bet-n  well  ex- 
Dary,  and  is  a  natural  process 
tot  but  be  interesting  to  the 
mcrvly  slightly  alter  his  words 
account  of  this  important 
m.  It  is  not  diflicult  to 
nuuiuer  in  which  this  change 
rocks  converted  into  soils,  by 
Ote  instance  of  soft  granite  or 
lile.  This  substance  is  rom- 
ingn?ilient*,  quartK,  felspar, 
The  iiuurtz  is  almost  pure  sUi- 
in  a  crystalline  form.  The 
ae«  are  very  compound  sub- 


stances *,  both  contAin  silic^i,  alumiiui,  and 
oxide  of  iron  ;  in  the  felspar  there  is  usually 
lime  and  potash  ;  in  the  mica,  lime  :uid  mag- 
nesia. 

^Vhcn  a  granitic  rocJc  of  this  kind  has 
b(?en  long  exjwsed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  lime  and  the  [M)tusli  contained 
in  its  constituent  parts  are  acted  upon  by 
water  or  carbonic  ucid  ;  and  the  iron,  whicn 
is  almost  always  in  its  least  oxidised  state, 
tends  to  combine  with  more  oxygen ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  felspar  dcc-omposes, 
and  likewise  the  mica,  but  the  first  the  most 
rapidly.  The  felspar,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  cement  of  the  stone,  forms  a  fine  clay ; 
the  mica  partially  de<'omposed,  mixes  with 
it  as  sand,  and  the  undecomposed  ipiartz 
appears  as  gravel,  or  sand  of  diflerent  de- 
grees of  fineness.  As  soon  as  the  smallest 
layer  of  earth  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface 
01  a  rcK'k,  the  seeds  of  lichens,  mosses,  and 
other  imperfect  vegetables,  which  are  con- 
."tnntly  Honting  in  the  atmafphere,  ami 
which  have  imule  it  their  resting  place,  begin 
to  vegetate ;  their  death,  decomposition,  and 
decay  afi"ord  a  certain  ouantity  of  organic 
matter,  which  mixes  with  the  earthy  mate- 
rials of  the  rock.  In  this  improved  soil,  more 
perfect  plants  arc  capiibk-  of  subsisting ; 
these  in  their  turn  absorb  nourishment  from 
water  imd  from  the  atiiiosjilicre,  iiml  as  these, 
too,  decav,  atford  more  new  materials  to 
those  already  pro\  ided  ;  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  rock  still  coutinucs.  At 
length,  by  such  slow  niul  iJmost  imitercept- 
ible  jirocesses,  a  soil  is  furraed  in  whiuh 
even  forest  trees  con  fix  their  roots,  and 
which  is  fitted  to  reward!  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator. 

Where  snccestive  generations  of  vege- 
tables have  grown  upon  a  soil,  unless  they 
have  been  carried  on  by  man  or  consumed 
by  animals,  the  vegetable  matter  increases 
to  Buch  an  extent  that  the  soil  apjiroachea 
to  pc:it  in  its  nature.  Poor  and  hungry 
soils  are  commonly  jproiluccd  by  the  ilecom- 
position  of  the  granite  and  sandstone  rocks  : 
such  soils  usuoUy  remain  for  ages  with  only 
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•      300 
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.       100 
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-      SM 
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a  ihik  coTering  of  vegetation.  The  soila 
produ(jed  by  the  same  gradual  means  on 
the  limestones,  chalks,  and  bosiilt!',  are  often 
clothefl  by  nature  with  the  perennial  prasses; 
and  afford,  when  ploughed  up,  a  riiW  bud 
of  vegetation  for  evety  species  of  cultivated 
crop. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  which  a  BoU,  or 
the  cartns  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed, 
contain,  influences  to  a  very  material  extent 
its  fertility.  This  not  only  differs  in  different 
sca»onj,  but  this  power  varies  very  consi- 
derably indeed  in  soils,  according  to  their 
chemical  compoaition.  This  was  experi- 
mentally decided  by  Professor  Schublcr,  of 
the  UniversitT  of  Tubingen,  in  his  "  Agro- 
nomy, or  Prmciples  of  .iVgricultural  Che- 
mistry," for  a  translation  of  which  the  En- 
glish farmer  b  indebted  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
present  excellent  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  —  a  trans- 
lation of  which  I  have  largely  availed  myself 
in  this  paper.  (Joiirn.  qfjRoi/.  Ag.  Soc.  vol. 
i.  p.  177.)  M.  Schubler  found  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  different  soils,  when  thoroughly  sa- 
turated with  water  and  when  completely 
dried,  weighed  as  follows  :  — 


Weight  of  a  ruble 

KlndofEutk. 

SpedAc 

foot. 

pavltjr. 

Drjr. 

Wot. 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

Calcareous  Sand     - 

2-72S 

llS-6 

I11'3 

SUicioiis  Sand 

2-653 

UI-3 

ISfi'l 

Gypsam  powder 

S-331 

91-9 

127-8 

Sandy  Clay    - 

S-60I 

97-8 

129' 7 

Loamy  CUy  - 

s-ssi 

88-S 

124-1 

Stiff  Clay  or  brick 

eartli 

2-560 

80-3 

119-6 

Pure  grey  Clay 
Pipe  CUy     - 

2-553 

75-2 

115-8 

2-440 

47-9 

102-1 

Fine  Carbonate    of 

Lime  (Chalk)      - 

S-468 

53-7 

103-5 

Garden  Mould 

S-332 

68-7 

102-7 

Arable  soil 

S-401 

84 -S 

1191 

Fine  slaty  Uarl 

3-631 

112-0 

140-3 

The  result  of  these  trials  will  be  useful  to 
the  farmer  in  explaining  to  him  the  reason 
why,  on  account  of  their  retjuiring  more  or 
less  moisture,  certain  crops  flourisli  best  on 
particular  soils  ;  and  even  in  the  carriage  of 
the  earths  he  will  perceive  that  their  weight 
in  the  wet  or  dry  state  is  much  greater  than 
some  persons  supiiose. 

The  next  important  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  same  excellent  chemist,  was  the  relative 
degree  of  tenacity  with  which  different  soils 
retain  the  moisture  when  exposc<l  under 
rimilar  circumstances  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  ho  found  that  they  parted 
with  their  moisture  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rate :  — 
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Klna  of  tMih. 

pHUOTllwxMl 
la  Four  Horn 

Silicious  Sand    • 

•8-4 

Calcareous  Sand 

7i-» 

Gypsum  powder 
Sandy  CUy      - 
Loamy  Clay     - 
Stiff  CUy  or  brick  earth 

71'J 
Ml 

Pure  grey  CUy 
Fine  Lime 

ai-j 

18-0 

Garden  Mould     • 

2*-S 

Arable  toil 

S2-0 

Slaty  Marl 

68-0 

In  these  experiments  the  soils  were 
out  to  dry  \cry  thinly  over  a  plate  </ 
but  in  the  following  comparative 
render  the  results  in  all  respects 
milar  to  those  which  the  cultivator  i 
perience),  the  soil  was  exposed  to 
mosphere  in  masses  of  an  inch  is  di^ 


KlndofEartti. 


Calcareous  Sand 
Light  garden  Mould    • 
Gypsum  powder 
Very  light  Turf  (oil     - 
Slaty  Marl 
Arable  soil 
Fine  MagnesU    - 
Black  Turf  Soil  not  so 

light    - 
White  fine  Clay 
Grey  fine  CUy  - 


Watnrraiiartl 


I4< 

la 

ISC 

132 
131 
ISl 

1S» 

128 
123 
111 


Tlie  amount  of  the  relative  conti 
different  soils,  when  they  are  dtnir 
their  moisture,  is  another  equally 
question  to  the  former  to  be 
— "  Many  of  them,"  fays  51 
"  become  contracted  ir:- 
in  drying,  and  in  con^ 
cumstance  cracks  and  list>ures  tricfi 
occur  in  hind,  and  have  an  ii\jiiriaas 
on  the  vegetation,  as  the  finer  rools^l 
often  ramify  horizontally,  and  M*  I 
qucntly  supply  to  the  plaats  tkfl 
part  of  their  means  of  nouriihmwu. 
such  contractions,  either  laid  bare  «f  I 
torn  asunder.  In  order  to  subMCt 
comparative  exporimcnti  oo  tlusjpoil 
following  plan  may  be  adopted.  Wt 
form  of  the  earths,  in  their  wet 
cubic  pieces  of  equal  size,  beiqg  a 
ten-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  bei^t, ' 
and  length,  or  we  let  such  emrtfas 
and  dried  one  ailer  another  io  m 
worked  cubic  inch  ;  aAo- 
the  weight  of  these  cubes  of  earlk 
change  bjr  further  drying,  we 
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► 

f  the  cube  by  means  of  a  rule 
I  tenths  of  lines  can  be  distin- 
joBV  tlius  calciiltitc  ewtUy  the 
be  earth,  and  consequently  as- 
Bunution  in  bulk  which  hta  been 
lie  drying.  The  exiwrinients 
de  with  the  following  earths 
wthii  point  the  subjoined  ditier- 


lun  parti  dlmlnliliNl 

Kvth. 

In  Tulmiie  tty 

Vuu. 

1 

- 

no  change. 

Ifth 

* 

no  change. 

1 

. 

50 

. 

60 

.   I 

, 

89 

Wck  earth 

114 

toy 

. 

183 

'  Magnfsia 

1S4 

Id     ■ 

. 

149 

. 

. 

120 

- 

- 

35 

(feet  upon  Tarioua  soils  of  de- 
of  their  moislure.  In  these 
estigtitions  the  farmer  will  see 
they  confirm  his  own  observn- 
ivy  clay  wiiU,  he  well  knows, 
BODtT«cted  by  exposure  to  the 
her ;  the  sands  the  least  affected 

important  property  of  soils, 
I  for  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
re,  u  next  to  be  considered  — 
^  importance  of  which  to  the 
H.  Dsvy  long  since  saw  in  its 
his  oboerrationa  cannot  be  too 
I  Alice  they  well  illustrate  and 
other  thing*,  the  trutli  of 
•Tstem  of  agriculture, —  of 
r  finely  dividing  the  soil,  of 
igh.  and  of  the  horse-hoe 
The  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb 
'tc  attraction,"  said  this  great 
in  a  great  measure  on  the 
"  its  parts  ;  the  more  di- 
greater  is  their  absorbent 
nt  constituent  parts  of 
appear  to  act,  ercn  by  cohesive 
ilh  ditTerent  degrees  of  energy  : 
substances  seem  to  be  more 
animal  substances,  animal 
so  than  compounds  of  alu- 
and  compounds  of  alumina 
'bent  than  carbonates 
;  these  differences  may, 

depend  upon  the  differ- 

state  ofdivision,  and  upon  the 

The  power  of  soils  to  ab- 

r  i*  much  connected  with 

tina  power  is  great,  the  plant 

(h  nobture  in  dry  seasons ; 


and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  the  day  is 
counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapour  from  the  atmospburc  by  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  soil  during  the  night. 
The  stiff  days,  approaching  to  pipe-cluy  in 
their  nature,  which  take  up  the  greatest 
quantity  of  water  when  it  is  poured  upon 
them  in  a  fluid  form,  arc  not  the  soils  which 
absorb  most  moisture  from  the  atinosphero 
in  dry  weather  ;  they  cake,  and  present  only 
a  small  .surface  to  the  air,  and  the  vegetation 
on  tlieui  is  generally  burnt  up  almost  ; 
reatiily  as  on  sands.  The  soils  that  are  mo 
efficient  in  supplying  the  plant  with  wat«rj 
by  atmospheric  absorption  are  those  inJ 
which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sund,  finelr  j 
divided  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  witlij 
some  animal  or  vef;clable  matter  ;  and  whicll'* 
are  so  loose  and  light  aj>  to  be  freely  per- 
meable to  the  atmosphere.  With  respect 
to  this  quality,  carbonate  of  lime  and  omiuol 
and  vegetable  matter  ore  of  great  tu(e  in 
soils  ;  tney  give  absorbent  power  to  the  soil 
without  giving  it  tenacity  :  sand,  which 
also  destroys  tenacity,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  little  absorbent  power.  I  have  com- 
pared the  absorbent  jHiwere  of  many  soils 
with  respect  to  atraosjiheric  moisture,  iind 
1  hiive  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  most 
fertile  soils  ;  so  that  it  affords  one  method 
of  judging  of  the  productiveness  of  land. 
1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Ormiston 
in  East  Lothian,  which  contained  more  than 
half  its  weight  of  finely  divided  matter,  of 
wlii'h  eleven  ])iirts  were  carbonate  of  lliiie, 
and  nine  part,-*  vegetable  matter,  when  dried 
at  '212°  gained  in  an  hour,  by  exposure  to 
air  saturated  with  niiiisturc  at  a  temperature 
of  6i°,  18  imrts;  lOOO  parts  of  a  very  fertile 
soil  from  tno  banks  of  the  river  Parrel,  in 
Somersetshire,  under  the  siiiiie  circum- 
stances, gained  IG  grains;  1000  parts  of  a 
soil  from  Mersea,  in  Essex,  worth  forty-five 
shillings  an  jicre,  gained  13  grains;  lOOO 
grains  of  a  tine  saiiil  from  Essex,  worth 
twenty-tliree  shillings  an  acre,  gained  1 1 
grains;  lOOO  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  fifteen 
shillings  an  acre,  gained  only  8  griiiiis;  lOtiO 
of  the  soil  of  Bagshot  llcalh  gained  uuly  3 
grains." 

In  my  own  experiments  upon  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  various  earths,  I  extended 
the  examination  to  various  organic  and  sa- 
line fertilizers.  The  result  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Vartt. 
1000  parts  of  horse  dung  dried  in  a 
temperature  of  100  drprees,  ab- 
sortJed,  by  exposure  for  three  hours 
to  air  saturated  with  moisture  and 
of  the  temperature  of  62  degrees  -  145 
1000  parts  of  cow  dung,  under  the 
tame  circnmstanccs,  absorbed       -  190 
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1000  part*  pig  dung 
1000    —     sheep  dung 
1000    —     pigeon's  dung      - 
1000    —     of    a   rich    oJlovial    soil, 
worth  rwo  guineoi  per  acre 


U 


The  following  were  dried  at  212  degrees : — 


1000  paru  fresh  tanner's  bark 


lis 

1000    —     putrefied  tanner's  bark    -  14S 
1000    —    refuse  marine  salt  sold  as 

manure        -  -     49^ 

1000    —     soot  -  -     36 

1000    —    burnt  clay        -  -     29 

lOOO    —     coal  aahes        -  -     14 

lOOO    —     lime  -  -     U 

1000    —     sediment  firom  saltpans    -     10 
1000    —     crushed  rock  salt  -     10 

1000    —    gypsum  -  -       9 

1000    —     chalk  -  -       4 

(My  Work  On  Fertiiizeri,  p. 41.) 

Davy's  experiments  and  my  own  are  con- 
firmeii  by  those  of  M.  Schubler,  who  varied 
his  observations  at  intervals  of  three  days  ; 
his  results  were  as  follows ;  — 


Kind  of  Earth. 

lOOO  Rralna  nn  a  lurrare 
of   So  ii]uare  Inctiet, 
AhaortMd  in 

r 

X 

• 

£ 

M 

m 

Silicioiu  Sand    - 

0 

*?• 

pi. 

0 

in. 

0 

Calcareous  Sand 

s 

8 

S 

3 

Oypsnm  powder 
Sandy  Clay     - 
Loamv  Clay   - 
Stiff  Clay 

I 

SI 

ss 
so 

I 

S6 
30 
36 

I 
38 
34 

40 

1 
38 
3S 
41 

Gray  pure  Clay 
Fine  Lime 

37 
S6 

43 
31 

48 
35 

49 
35 

Fine  Maf;ne!iia 

69 

76 

80 

89 

Garden  mould 

35 

45 

60 

52 

Arable  soil     - 

16 

22 

23 

23 

Slaty  Marl     • 

34 

39 

32 

33 

Another  property  posscwcd  by  all  culti- 
ed  soils,  that  of  absorbing  the  );ases  of 
fie  afmojiphere  and  of  jmfrefiiction,  is  a 
power  equally  worthy  nt  the  consideration 
of  the  fanner.  It  was  lone  since  shown,  in 
some  e.xficrimental  reseacnes  of  Mr.  Hill, 
that  when  oxypen  gas  is  supjilied  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  their  growth  and  vigour  are 
very  con.iiderably  incre4i*e<l.  Some  years 
since,  also,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  an- 
nounced that  the  eartli.t  posseiwi  the  pro- 
jwrty  of  absorbing  this  gn.1  from  the  atmos- 
phere (Gilherft  An.  of  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  512. ; 
and  although  the  fact  wna  doubted  at  the 
time,  yet  later  re.warohes  have  shown  that 
moi>/  ejtrtli  has  tht-  property  assigned  to  it 
by  HumlxiIdtT  anil  Ine  amount  absorbed  by 
various  earl liH  has  since  been  ascertained  bv, 
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and  will  lie  wen  in  tlie  fiJloriif  tiUt< 
M.  Sckubler: — 


i) 

latotlM 

Kind  or  Earth. 

ii 

Silicinua  Sand     - 

0 

Calcareous  Sand 

0 

m 

Gypsum  powder 

0 

■ 

Sandy  Clay 

0 

m 

Loamy  Clay 

0 

m 

St  iff  Clay  or  brick  earth 

0 

■ 

Gray  pure  Clay 

0 

■ 

Fine  Lime 

0 

m 

Magnesia 

0 

■ 

Garden  Mould 

0 

■ 

Arable  soil 

0 

■ 

Slaty  Marl        - 

0 

m 

Tlii.i  attractive  power  of  the  i 
of  the  planta  for  the  aiiueona  vipoori 
oxygen  gaa  of  the  atmocphcre  arcM] 
on  more  than  one  occaaiun  wmtowd'' 
of  the  most  important  facta  to  ba  I 
mind   by  the  farmer,   with 
deepening   and   pulveriaation  of  I 
The  power  of  absorbing  moiatim  i 
vvbicu  all  plants  posseaa  in  t 
sure,  but  some  in  such  a  perf«ct  i 
to  depend  entirely  upon  it  for  all  1 
ture  they  need.     The  aloe,  the 
many  of  the  native  plants  of  the  I 
support  themselves  in  the 
lichens  and  mmc   of  the 
country  almost  do  the  sune. 
of  water  consuuicd  by  planta, 
state   of  healthy  vegetation,  in 
great  that,  if  it  wa«  not  fop  ihc  i 
supply  thus  imi>crecptibly  ftimnkiAl 
sod  bv    the  atmospnere,  vegi"  "'~ 
Bj)eedily  ceaae,  or  only  be  sup 
ccsMUit  rains.     Thus.  Ur.  llalu*  i 
that  a  cabbage  tranamita  into 
phere,  bv  insensible  va{K>ur,  ab(M 
neight  of' water  daily ;  and  th«t*l 
three  feet  In  height,  transpired  m  I 
period  nearly  two  poaads* 
Stat.  vol.  i.  pp.  5—15.)      Dr." 
fi)und  that  a  sprig   of  mint, 
grains,  in  seventy-seven  dayt 
grains   of  water.      A   apri^    ct 
weighing  '27  gnmu  emitted  in  I 
2558  Krains ;  a  sprig  of  commoa  J 
weighmg  49  groiiia  evolved  370S  | 
a  Lath>'ms  of  98  grains  emittod  f 
(PMl.'Trmu.  lt!W,  p.  !f»S.) 
of  soils  to  alisur' 
"  ought  to  be  nil, 
rountrie.<<  tluiii  in  cuia  or  mcut 
the  quantity  <if  clav  or  vemtafaltari 
matter  greater.    SoiU,  Macs  oa  i^"^ 


M^aorbent  than  in  plains, 
torn  <rf  Tslley».  Tlieir  pro- 
kewise,  ia  iniilucnt^tl  by  the 
rabtoil,  or  the  stratum  on 
R.  When  soils  are  iinmcdi- 
B[ion  a  bed  of  rock  or  gtonc, 
luoner  rendercfl  dry  by  eva- 
thcre  the  mbitoii  is  of  clay  or 
Bme  caune  of  tbe  fn'eat  fer- 
I  ibe  moist  climate  of  Ireland 
jr  of  the  nvky  strata  to  the 
r  (ubsoil  will  sometimes  be  ut 
Itage  to  a  «andy  soil ;  and, 
irul  retain  moisture  in  such  a 
be  capable  of  supplying  tlmt 
Rh  above,  in  consetiuvnce  of 
the  consumption  oi  plants." 
M,  p.  186.) 

n  by  the  experiments  of 
some  sprigs  of  pepper- 
aupport^  by  pure  water 
ed  to   vegetate   for  sonic 
they  nearly  doubled  tlie 
which    they   originally 
■A«   tur  la    Veg.  51.) 
bave  pnn.'ured  only  from 
and,  \iuder  these  circuni- 
a  now*  little  doubt  uf  the 
the  conclusion  of  M.  Btr- 
knts,  by  means  of  their  roots 
ire  the  power  of  decomposing 
{tell  as  the  carbonic  acid  of 
fe,  and  furnishing,  witli  these 
f  mnibiuations.     How  es.tcn- 
taa  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  the 
ll  was   long   since   shown  by 
[who  found  that  oxygen  gas 
f  the  roots  of  plants  as  well 
11*0*,  and  that  it  is  at  Uie 
rith  carbon,  and  transmitted 
lo  be  deoomposod.    Even  the 
irb  oxygen;   in   its   alnx^nce 
Dt  even  expand.    (TTtonunn't 
853.)     It  has  been  prove<l 
is  greatly  increased  by 
itb  water   impregnated 
too,  the  sxiperiority 
>    Sane  remarkable  expcn- 
■de  fay  Mr.  Hill,  demonstra- 
■I  benefits  plants  derive  from 
ring  ttiplied  to  their  roots : 
tooa,  uidjan   com,   &c.  were 
ftbe  experiments-     The  first 
piprtrTcd  in  beauty,  the  second 
I  last  in  size,  and  all  in  vigour. 
PBOther  use  of  increasing  the 
IB  aoil,  bv  deep  and  complete 
tr-     "1     Humboldt    and    M. 
I  liown  that  a  dry  soil 

►:  -iorbing  oxygen  gas. 

I  lit  to  the  most  Ust- 

.-.   ;„•-•   more  deeply   and 
i»  imlreriaed,  and  ita  eartlis 


rendered  permeable,  the  greater  will  be  the 
absorption  by  tiiem  of  both  oxygon  and 
watci'y  vapour  from  the  surruundjug  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  prove  that  the 
roots  of  commonly  cultivatcil  plants  will 
iwnelrate,  under  iavourable  circumstances, 
much  greater  depths  into  the  soil  iu  search 
of  moisture  than  they  can,  from  the  resist- 
ance of  llic  cjise-hardejicd  subsoil,  commonly 
attain.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant, 
in  IfKise  deep  soils,  luive  been  found  to  de- 
st'cnd  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  or 
even  more  :  and  it  is  evident  that  if  plants 
lire  principally  sustuned  in  dry  weather  by 
the  utinosi)heric  aqueous  vapour  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  that  then  that  suriply  of  water 
Miu^t  be  necessarily  increased,  by  enabling 
the  utmospheric  vapour  and  gases,  as  well 
as  the  roots  of  plants,  to  attain  to  a  greater 
depth  J  f(>r  the  earth,  &c.  of  tlie  interior  of 
a  well  pulverise<l  soil,  be  it  remembered, 
continues  steadily  to  absorb  this  c.Hsential 
food  of  vegetables,  even  when  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  drying  in  the  sun. 

By  facilitating  the  adraLision  of  air  to  the 
soil  another  advimtage  is  obtained,  that  of 
increasing  its  temi>erature.  The  earths  are 
naturally  bad  conductor*  of  heat,  esjiecially 
downwards  :  thus,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
tliat  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  red  hot 
balls  employe<l  by  the  garrison  were  readily 
carried  Irom  the  furnaces  to  the  batteries 
in  wooden  barrows,  whose  liottoms  were 
merely  covered  with  earth.  Davy  proved 
the  superior  rapidity  with  which  a  loose 
black  soil  was  hfale<l,  comjMired  with  a 
chalky  soil,  by  plat'ing  ecpiul  portions  of 
each  in  the  sunshine;  the  first  was  liciitcd 
in  on  hour  from  65"  to  88°,  while  the  chalk 
was  only  heated  69°.  This  triiU,  however, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, since  the  surface  of  tbe  black  soils  na- 
turally increases  more  rapidly  in  tcnijiera- 
ture  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  than  those  of  a  lighter  colour.  A  free 
access  of  the  air  to  the  soil  also  adds  to  their 
fertility,  by  promoting  the  decomjMwition  of 
the  excretory  matters  of  |)lauts  and  other 
organic  substances  of  the  soil. 

In  the  truth  of  these  conclusions  and  la- 
liorious  experimental  reseaches  of  the  che- 
mist, does  not  the  ]>ractical  testimony  of 
the  ablest  cultivators  of  idl  ages  ami  iu  all 
countries  concur?  Thus,  in  enforcing  the 
advantages  of  rendering  the  soil  more  eom- 
pletcly  permeable  by  the  atmosphere,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  since,  Calo  asked  the 
Italian  farmens  "  AMiat  is  good  tillage  ?" 
To  plough.     "  Wmt   is  the  second?"    To 

1)lough.  The  third  is  to  manure.  Cato 
lowever,  mistook  the  cause  of  the  benefit, 
for  he  aays,  "  He  who  tiirs  hia  olive  groutvA 
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I 


I 


I 


oflcncst  and  deepest  will  plough  up  the  very 
slender  roots ;  if  he  jilnugha  ill,  the  roots 
will  become  thicker,  luid  the  strength  of  the 
olive  will  go  to  the  root."  (Lib.  Gl.)  Virgil, 
when  giving  an  erroneous  e.xplaniition  of 
the  atlvantayea  of  paring  and  burning,  .says, 
"  The  heat  opens  more  ways  nnd  hidden 
vents  for  the  air,  through  wliieh  tlie  dews 
penetrate  to  the  embryo  plant."  (Gcorg.  i. 
00,  91.) 

And  at  this  very  periotl  do  not  the  best 
of  England's  agriculturists  find  the  greatest 
advantage  from  stirring  the  ground  between 
their  rowii  of  drilled  turnip.*,  which  only 
operates  so  beneficially  to  the  plants,  by 
promoting  the  access  of  the  air  to  their 
roots ;  and  that,  too,  on  soils  where  a  weed 
is  hardly  to  l>e  seen  ?  Is  not  one  great  ob- 
ject of  fallowing  to  produce  by  pulverising 
and  deepening  the  soil  the  same  result? 
Did  not  iJethro  Tidl  iiibour  long,  and  some- 
times too  sanguincly,  iu  illustrating  the  same 
position  ?  And  does  be  not  support  almost 
all  the  ob8er\'alions  of  tlie  chemist,  as  to  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  gases  and 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atnios[)here,  when 
he  says  —  "I  have  had  the  cx])erience  of  a 
multitude  of  in9t4uiees,  which  confirms  it  so 
far  that  I  am  in  no  doubt  that  any  soil  (be 
it  rich  or  poor)  can  ever  be  made  too  fine 
by  tillage.  For  it  is  wilhout  dispute,  that 
one  cubical  foot  of  this  niiiiute  powder  may 
have  more  internal  .superlicies  than  u  thou- 
sand cubical  feet  of  the  same  or  any  oilier 
earth  tilled  in  the  common  manner ;  and  I 
beJicvc  no  two  arable  earths  in  the  world 
do  exceetl  one  another  in  their  natural  riches 
twenty  times;  that  is,  one  cubicid  foot  of 
tlie  richest  is  not  able  to  produce  on  e<jual 
quantity  of  vegetables,  cateri*  jHiribiu,  to 
twenty  cubical  feet  of  the  poorest;  therefore, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  |)oore9t,  when  by 
pulverising  it  has  obtained  one  hundrL>d 
times  the  internal  supt-.rficies  of  the  rich  un- 
tjUed  land,  should  exceed  it  in  fertility ;  or, 
If  a  foot  of  the  poorest  was  made  to  have 
twenty  times  the  superficies  of  such  rich 
land,  the  poorest  might  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  vegetables  with  the  rich.  Be- 
sides, there  is  another  extraordinary  lulvan- 
iage  when  a  soil  has  u  larger  internal  su- 
perficies in  a  very  little  compass,  for  then 
the  roots  of  the  plants  in  it  are  better  sup- 
plied with  nourishment,  being  nearer  to 
them  —  on  all  sides  within  reach  —  than 

Lthey  can  be  where  the  soil  is  less  fine,  as  in 
common  tillage,  and  tlic  roots  in  the  one 
must  extend  much  farther  than  in  the  other : 
to  rca<:h  an  equal  quantity  of  nourii.hment 
they  must  range,  perhaps,  above  twenty 
times  more  space,  to  collect  the  same 
■iiiantity  of  food.  But,  in  this  fine  soil, 
the  weak  and  tender  roots  have  free  pos- 
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sage  to  the  utmost  of  tluarrxtMt.iii4 
also  an  cosy,  due,  and  equal  pronrel 
where,  as  in  water."  {Tmi  AW 
bandry,  p.  4.3.)  Tlic  former,  tun,  k  J 
that  when  the  inert  snbstrttwD  n 
cultivated  soils  is  first  brought  to  ttj 
fuce,  it  is  entirely  barren,  and  llm  J 
mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  { 
comes  readily  productive. 

The  comparative  rapidity  wilk^ 
soils  absorb  heat  by  exposure  totbtj 
the  sun  is  also  a  questiim  of  niudi | 
asce.  M.  Schubler  found  that  v|| 
temperature  of  the  upper  lurfaoaJ 
earth  was  77°  in  the  anode,  earlh,  I 
posed  to  the  sun  in  vessels  fow^ 
square  and  half  an  ini-h  deep,  fivl 
till  three  o'clock,  attained  the  n 
temperature: — 


Kind  or  Bwth. 


Silicioos   Sand,  bright  yel- 
lowish gray 
Colcareoiu  Sand,whitisb  gray 
Gypsum,  bright  white  gray 
Sandy  Clay,  yellowish 
Loamy  Clay,  yellowish 
Stiff  CUy  or  brick  earth,  yel- 
lowish gray 
Fine  bluish  gray  Clay 
Lime,  white 
Alagnesia,  pure  white 
Garden  mould,  blackish  gnj 
Arable  soil,  gray    - 
Slaty  Marl,  brownish  red    - 


99-1  I 

974' 
98i 

I 

•t-t 


lOlU 


As  different  soils  »b«'i'   V 
rying  rapidity,  so  thei  r. 
or  less  teuwity,  as  dispIaTni  ..i  u,. 
table  by  IVofessor  Schubh.T:  — 


Klod  at  Cuth. 

P<rM  M« 
Haon.    |l 

Calcareoos  Sand 

Silicinus  Sand 

Gypsum  powder 

Sandy  Clay 

Loamy  Clay 

Stiff  Clay  or  brick  earth 

Gray  pure  Clay 

Fine  lime 

Fine  magnesia  - 

Garden  mould   - 

Arable  soil 

Slaty  Marl 

i 

From  these  ezperimenta,  the  tel 
perceive  that  the  popular  iilwi,  \ 
gard  to  the  quality  of  Mib  wbcn  I 
denominated  bot  and  oold,  uvMill 


^ 
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EABTHS. 

I  see  that  sandy  soils  absorb  the 

^MD  foster  than  any  others,  bnt 

r  of  cooling  is  equally  great ; 

I  in  their  transitions  from  heat 
D  any  others,  the  crops  which  tliey 
re  commonly  thin,  and  to  these 
sitions  we  may  assign  one  reason 
erty  of  the  produce.  The  clays, 
itrarr,  which  imbibe  the  sun's 
dowlj,  Tvtain  their  heat  much 

Ptereral  other  properties  of  the 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
»r  should  be  acquainted  :  thus, 
ee  which  soils  oflur  to  the  plough 
e,  in  their  wet  and  dry  state,  is 
IB  •ereral  accounts  highly  inter- 
e  fiuiner.  This  property  of  the 
o  been  examined  by  Professor 
Bd  the  resulta  of  his  experiments 
1  in  the  foUowiog  table ;  — 


■ 

to  dry        In  wet  itaUi.     1 

; 

•M*. 

AdhMioQtoiKri- 

Mh. 

;I?rT5'  >n«>t»  M  ■  »ur 

cUr     bo- 
10(100. 

iMce  ofone  MUAre 
foot  wllh 

Iron. 

■WooJ. 

Ita. 

Ibi. 

0-0 

3-8 

4-3 

Band  • 

00 

41 

4-4 

• 

5-0 

U-3 

15-6 

vder  - 

7-8 

10-7 

11-8 

'T 

S7-3 

7-9 

8-9 

^ 

68-8 

10-6 

11-4 

bbriek 

t       - 

83-3 

I7-S 

1 8-9 

Ifctoy  - 

100-0 

270 

39-9 

Mid        - 

7-6 

6* 

7-5 

fl 

SS-0 

5-8 

6-4 

1              - 

93-0 

4-9 

5-5 

laborious  researches  of  the 
her  the  intelligent  fanner 
'  new  and  important  con- 
to  the  improved  cul- 
.     They  may  serve  to 
e  (Treat  reason,  why  fal- 
risiog  the  soil,  either  by 
by  the  mixturo  of  chalk  or 
)  hatvier  clay  soils,  promotes  so 
r  ao  pennoncDtly,  their  fertility. 
!  advocate  for  all  old  customs 
Kdoi  of  tillage  may  hence, 
lua|n,  learn  why  it  is   that 
;  «Uker  by  the  common  or  by 
gh,  produces  such  beneficial 
I  and  aqueous  vapour 
renflered  more  scr- 
I  of  his  crops ;  and  how 
I  &ae  paaage  of  these  elastic 
by  the  action  of  the 


EARTH,  EATING  OF. 

plough,  is  preserved  and  facilitated  by  that 
of  the  common  or  the  horse-hoe.  Such 
researches,  too,  into  the  important  properties 
witli  which  the  Creator  has  enuowe<i  the 
s<iil  will  be  serviceable  to  the  cultivator  in 
even  an  indirect  manner.  These  invcs- 
tigotions  will,  iissuredlv,  suggest  to  him  the 
very  reasonable  conclusion,  that  there  may 
be  yet  other  chemical  properties  hidden  in 
the  land,  which  will  serve  to  awaken  the 
curiosity,  and  reward  tl>e  labours  of  future 
scientific  cultivators  for  many  succeeding 
generations.  (BnV.  Farm.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p. 
1.)  See  MixTi'BE  or  Soils.  Ajija.T3iB 
OF  Soils,  Ausohption,  Chalk,  &c. 

EAKTH-BOAUD.  That  part  of  ft 
])lough  which  turns  over  the  earth.  It  is 
generally  termed  the  mould-board.  See 
Plough. 

EARTII-BUILDINGS.  Buildings 
formed  by  rammed  or  (compressed  earth  or 
clay.  Tfiis  kind  of  building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  is  still   much  in   use  in   the  soulheni 

})arts  of  Fi-ance.  Kot  only  the  walls  of 
muses,  but  garden  walls  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  of  the  same  niatenals  in 
mriny  parts  of  Normandy.  In  some  in- 
stances, boards  are  placed  between  the 
layers  of  clay,  and  form  a  kind  of  frame- 
work, which  increases  the  strength  of  the 
wttU. 

Clay  cottages  are  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  England ;  but  they  lu-e  not  con- 
structed in  the  above-mentioned  manner. 

E A  RTH,  EATING  OF.  Stall-fed  cattle, 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  plucking 
up  the  roots  of  grass,  evince  a  great  par- 
tiality I'or  earth.  It  is  seldom  that  h  cow 
will  pass  a  newly-raised  mule-hill  willinut 
muzzling  into  if,  and  devouring  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it.  This  is  particulaily  the 
case  when  there  is  any  degree  of  indigestion, 
and  it  probably  acts  as  a  sort  of  jrentle  pur- 
gative. It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt  (On 
Cattle)  tliat  the  celebrated  Kyulou  ox 
always  had  a  basket  of  earth  standing  near 
him,  of  which  he  occasionally  ate  a  con- 
siderable <|uantitv.  When  decomposition 
commenced,  and  the  acescent  principle  be- 
giui  to  lie  developed,  and  the  animal  felt 
uneasiness  on  that  account,  he  hot)  recourse 
to  the  mould  ;  and  the  aciil  uniting  itself  to 
tlie  earth,  the  unea.sy  feeling  wa.s  relieved. 
It  is  also  probable  that  a  purgative  neutral 
salt  was  manufactured  in  the  paunch,  but 
tliis  would  depend  on  the  naliire  of  the 
eiu-tb.  The  obsortient  or  alkaline  eai-th 
taken  up  with  the  roots  of  grass  by  sheep 
also  neutralises  the  acids  of  tlie  stomach. 
{Ltb.ii/Ute.Know.  "Sheen,"  p. 3.;  "Cattle," 
p.  104 — 317.)  It  is  usual  lo  allow  sucking 
calves   to  have  soceaa  to  chalk.     In   the 
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EARTH-NUT. 

a  of  almost  all  young  nnimuls,  man 
copied,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fonn 
superabundant  acid,  which  if  not  corrected 
impairs  digestion,  and  interferes  wilii  the 
MSsimUative  function,  that  which  converts 
lite  chyle  into  the  auiinul  tissue  or  substance 
of  the  body.  The  importance,  therefore, 
of  correcting  this,  by  the  administration  of 
absorbent  corthsi,  is  obvious. 

It  might  become  u  inalter  of  curious  in- 
cpiiry,  how  far  this  desire  of  earth  in  cattle 
Ilu  idfiiiily  to  that  of  the  hiHUun  stomach, 
whicli  leads  the  Otomacs,  a  South  American 
tribe,  to  cat  clay.  It  is  on  unetuou.s  clay, 
containing  an  oxide  of  iron ;  imd  <luring 
some  months,  when  provisions  arc  scarce,  an 
Otomoc  devours  about  three  quarters  of  a 
jKiund  of  clay  daily,  and  he  does  not  suffer 
nor  become  lean  upon  it.  The  nejrroes  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  natives  of 
Java,  and  some  of  the  other  ijiUmds  uf  the  In- 
dian Archi])elago,  are  also  earth-eaters ;  and 
in  this  and  other  European  countries,  preg- 
nant women,  and  young  girls  in  a  state  of 
disease  connected  with  the  uterine  function, 
also  evince  a  strong  inclination  to  eat  earth. 

.Vmong  (juadrupeds,  earth-eating  is  not 
confined  to  llie  ox  tribe ;  for,  when  prc'seii 
for  food,  wolves  in  the  north-east  of  hurope, 
reindeer  and  kids  in  Siberia,  all  eat  clay.  It 
is  probable  that  the  eiu-th  operates  as  a  me- 
chanical stinmlus  to  the  stomach,  and  abates 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  which  always  at- 
tends certain  <liseiised  conditions  of  the 
stomach.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  caujie, 
this  instinctive  longing  for  earth  in  cows 
and  oxen  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the 
animals  should  be  supplied  with  it  when 
they  are  stsill-fed. 

E^UtTlI-NUT.  (Buuium  fleTuomm.) 
The  common  earth-nut,  kip|ier,  or  pig-nut, 
for  it  ift  known  by  all  tliese  names,  is  a  pe- 
rennial plant  growing  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
meadows,  pastures,  orchard.^  and  woods ; 
flowering  in  May  or  June.  The  root  is 
eatable,  nearly  globular,  black,  internally 
while,  aromatic,  sweet,  and  iimciliigiiious, 
with  some  ocrimfmy .  The  stem  is  a  foot  high 
or  more,  striated,  with  long,  narrow,  acute 
leaves  ;  the  radicle  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice 
pinnutifid.  The  tlowcni  are  in  umbels ;  they 
are  pure  white.  The  roots  are  at  present 
searched  for  only  by  hogs,  who  devour  tliem 
willi  avidity  ;  but  as  they  are  little  inferior 
to  chestnuts,  they  might  form  an  agreeable 
addition  to  our  winter  desserts,  eaten  either 
raw,  boile<l,  or  roasted.  (Willich't  Dom. 
Encye. ;  Rne.  Fliira,  vol.  ii.  p.  .^4.) 

KAUTH-NVOKMS.  (Lvmbrim,  Unn.) 
Well-known  molluscous  animals,  which  arc 
Common  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  little 
depths  bcneato  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
WUitc,  in  bis  Nat.  Jiiit.  of  Selbume, 
414 
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speaking  of  their  effect!  on  I 
moting  vegetation,  says,  ~ 
nificant  insects  and  reptiles  i 
more  consequence,  and  nave  n 
fluence  in  the  economy  of  natutt,  I 
incurious  are  aware  of;  and  sral 
their  effect  from  their  minuti 
renders  them  less  an  object 
and  from  their  numbers 
earth-worms,  though  in  Bp_ 
and  despicable  link  in  the  ch* 
yet,  if  lost,  woidd  make  a  lamcotj 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  liall'  the  I 
some  quodrupeils  which  arc  entiRij| 
jiorted  by  them,  worms  seem  to  M 
promoters  of  vegetation,  which  woil 
ceed  but  lamely  without  theo,  hf  \ 
perforating,  and  loosening  tlieioililj 
dering  it  pervious  to  rain  and  ibe^ 
plants,  by  drawing  straws  and  4 
leaves  and  twigs  into  it;  and  nartl 
by  throwing  up  such  Infinite  nndl 
lumps  of  earth,  called  worm-aut*] 
l)eiiig  their  excrement,  is  a  fine  ml 
grain  and  grass.  Worms  prubahly  j 
new  soil  for  hilht  and  slopes,  wbct*  \ 
washes  the  earth  away,  and  ikM 
i  slopes  probably  to  avoid  beiM  \ 
j  Gardeners  and  farmers  ejipress  IMi 
tation  of  worms  :  the  former,  beeiri 
render  their  walks  unsightly,  aid 
them  nmch  work  ;  and  thelatter,  bt^ 
they  think,  worms  eat  their  gnm  cv^ 
they  would  find  that  the  earth 
wonns  would  soon  become 
bound,  and  void  of  fermentati 
eequently  sterile  ;  and  beud 
worms,  it  should  be  hinted  I 
plants,  and  flowers  are  not  i 
by  them  u  by  many  spedei  til 
(»enrabi)  and  Tipma  (lo»g-( 
larva  or  grub  stale,  ana 
myriads  of  small  shell-les* 
slugs,  which  silently  and  in  _ 
amazing  havoc  in  the  field 
Worms  work  most  in  the 
out  every  milil  night  in  the 
are  very  prolific."  (Qugai. , 
vol.  ii.p  143.)  Wormsarei 
by  tlie  npplic^ition  of 
broivdcast  at  the  rate  of  fire  i 
jicr  acre ;  or  on  graas  plat*.  1 
tioTi  of  lime-water,  or  rather 
which  is  readily  made  by  >tirnog;I 
minutes  a  pound  of  hoi  lime  ifl 
pailsfull  of  water.  But,fartliei 
given,  they  should  not  be  destr 
worms  are  viviparous,  their  cjgs  «l«  I 
in  the  body,  and  the  ynung  ai*  i 
alive.  They  generall v  come  o«t  al  4 
during  the  night  in  June  toj 

EATiTHY  MANl'KF" 
most  universal  of  silfe 


EARWIG. 

r  ii  limited  to  tliree,  viz.  Chalk  and 
"Stf  or  olamina,  Sund  or  silex  :  and 
iae  mar  be  classed  the  coul,  or 
Aei  produced  bjr  the  combust  iun  of 
it  uui  other  vegetable  substances, 
ipoatiaD  of  which  is  usually  sunilar 
k  Ik  sods  on  which  the  combtutible 
kpmdaced.  Aahes  from  chalk  soils 
Uir>atti\  in  carboDatc  of  lime  and 
thich  i*  produced  in  the  chulk  by 
lul  decompomtioD  of  the  iron  py- 
ik  Boat  chalk  contains ;  while  those 
f  hods  as  generally  abound  with 
and  sand.  Those  which  ore 
baa  the  seashore  almost  always 
I  considerable  quantity  of  soda, 
)  eoounon  salt.  There  are  no  re- 
■ore  likely  to  amply  repay  the 
^Jban  the  investigation  of  the 
Mjb(  Us  soils.  Ail  the  dilTcrencc 
Pbtiie  soil  and  the  poorest  cul- 
tl  (onsists  in  the  presence  of  the 
ifale  oonstitnents  ot  a  soil  in  pro- 
hat  are  more  or  less  profitable. 
lint  of  the  desired  substance, 
rnnic  or  inorganic,  constitutes  the 
B^redieot.  Dovy  long  since  rc- 
|M  "  Fertility,  seems  to  depend 
Mte  tt  division  and  mixture  of 
Fxnaterials  and  the  vegetable 
m  atcertaining  the  comfMmition 
MJIa,  with  a  view  to  their  im- 
t,  any  particular  ingredient  which 
inae  of  their  unproductiveness 
pvticularly  attended  to ;  if  possi- 
taold be  compared  with  fertile  soils 
•  neighbourhood,  and  in  similar 
as  the  diiTereiK^e  of  (^unipoiiition 
any  cases,  indicate  tlie  must  pro- 
ds of  improvement."  (Agricultural 
',  p.  203.)  Thus,  eitlier  jwat,  or 
day  i*  an  excellent  permanent  ad- 

'  '  soils.     Chalk  and  stuid  im- 

and   productiveness  of 

be  earths  ore  all  more  or 

ertilisers ;  lime  removes  the 

bate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  ; 

lly  efficacious  in  what  the  far- 
fend  or  sour  soils.  Thi>  cla^s  of  nia- 
fen  from  the  organi<-anil  saline,  in 
f iiBp<}rtant  yet  seldom  sufficiently 
1  quality,  that  as  tbey  are  more 

Dpioyed  in  larger  quantiticii 
'  the  other  two,  so  llicir  bene- 

I  on  the  soil  far  exceeds  in  du- 

[G.         (Forficula      aurirulariii, 

veil-known    insect,   which    is 

places,  and  often  found 

r  atones,  and  beneath  the 

■i^liey  do  much  damage  in 

npon  the  fruit-.     The 

are,  and  also  the  French 


EGGS. 

pifrce-oreiUe,  relate  to  a  habit  absurdly  at-' 
triliuted  to  these  insects  of  penetrating  the 
ears.     (Brande'a  Did.  of  Art.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  earwig  sits 
upon  her  e^rgs  like  a  hen ;  and  when  the 
young  are  hatched,  thev  creep  under  the 
mother,  like  a  brood  o(  chickens  nndcr  a 
hen,  De  Gcer,  who  has  observed  the  habits 
of  this  insect,  says,  the  parent  will  sit  over 
them  for  hours.  She  usually  curries  tlieni 
about  on  her  back,  until  they  ore  able  to 
provide  for  themi«elve3.  One  of  the  species 
of  Forficula,  namely  F,  minor,  has  wings, 
and  (lies  in  group."!. 

EATING-OFF.  A  term  employed  by 
fanners  to  signiiy  the  feeding-fiir  of  dif- 
ferent green  crofis  ;  for  example,  turnips  by 
sheep. 

EAVES-GUTTERS.  SraaU  troughs  for 
preventing  the  rain-water  from  falling  from 
the  caves  or  roofs  of  buildings,  and  to  enable 
it  to  be  collected  for  domestic  use. 

EDDKli.  A  small  straight  shoot  of  a.sh, 
faazle,  ouk,  or  any  other  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  used  lor  binding  the  tops  of  hutlges. 

EDDISH.  The  same  with  caddish,  or 
after-grass.     See  EAnnisn. 

EDGE.  The  extremity  or  border  of 
any  thing.  From  whence  we  have, — ei/ge- 
groMii,  that  is,  grain  which  has  come  >ip 
uneven,  and  does  not  ripen  with  the  ge- 
neral crop.  Edge-horing,  the  operation  of 
hoeing  the  sides  of  the  rows  of  any  sort  of 
crops,  &c. 

EEL.  (AngvUIa  cuigarit.)  A  fish,  the 
ap])carance  of  which  is  too  well-known  to 
require  any  dewriplion.  It  is  a  native  of 
nlniost  all  tiie  waters  ofKunipe,  frequentinj' 
riversi  as  well  as  sUigniirit  poola.  Several 
pond't  are  appropriated  in  Enirland  to  the 
rearing  of  eels,  and  considerable  nunilH^rs 
ore  toJcen  in  the  Thames  ami  other  rivers. 
They  attain  soiuctiuies  to  a  large  size, 
weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds;  but 
are  in  general  not  more  than  u  foot  and  a 
half  or  two  feet  in  length.  The  periodical 
emip-ation  of  eels  is  a  most  singular  but 
well-attested  fact.  The  eel  is  viviparous 
and  extremely  tenocious  of  life.  Bobbin^, 
sjicaring,  sniggling,  and  angling,  ore  caA 
occa-stonaJly  resorte<l  to,  but  not  with  much 
relish  by  the  more  exjxirienced  angler,  who 
aims  at  higher  gotne.  (M^Cullock'n  Com, 
Diet. ;  Blaine  a  liur.  Sports ;  Wiltich's  Dom. 
Eneyc.) 

EFT,  NEWT,  or  EVET.  {Salamandra.) 
A  small  kind  of  lizard,  that  cliietly  lives  in 
the  water.  .4s  the  newt  is  an  amphibious 
animal,  it  re<piires  to  ascend  frequently  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  to  take  fresh  air 
into  its  lungs. 

EGGS.  (VT.unift;  Germ,  ei ;  Lat.  oivi.) 
Tlie  ova  of  birds  and  oviparous   animals. 
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The  shell  of  the  egg  is  lineJ  throughout 
with  a  thin  liut  touprh  niembrauc,  called 
pi:llifuln  ori ;  whirli,  dividing  ut  or  near  the 
obtuse  eud,  (braia  a  small  bag  —  the  air 
Jidlictde.  This  membrane  weighs  about  '2"33 
graius  in  an  egg  of  1000  grains  in  weight. 
It  eontain.4  what  a  called  the  albumen  or 
white,  and  the  vitellvx  or  yellow.  The 
H'hUe  consiiits  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  of 
which  is  a  delicate  membrane  forming  a 
kerics  of  cells,  which  inclose  the  other,  or 
fluid  part.  It  has  the  wcll-kuown  property 
of  being  coagulated  by  heat.  It  consists  of 
12  partt  of  albumeu,  27  of  mucus,  0'3  of 
calls,  and  85  of  water,  in  a  hundred  pa<;ts. 
The  yolk  consists  of  oil,  susiteodcd  in  water 
by  means  of  albumen,  and  held  in  a  mem- 
branous  sac — the  yolk-bag,  each  end  of 
which  is  twisteil,  to  form  what  is  called  the 
ckalaza,  intended  to  preserve  the  yolk  in 
such  a  position  that  the  ciculricuiu,  or  rudi- 
mental  embryo,  shall  always  be  up|>ermost. 
The  yolk  cou»i.-ita  of  28'75  of  yellow  oil  and 
cryatallisabic  fat,  with  trai'es  of  sulphur; 
17''47  of  albumen,  containing  phosphorus, 
and  538  of  water.  The  relative  weights  of 
these  parti,  in  an  egg  weighing  1 000  grains, 
are,  106'9  shell  and  membrane,  604-2  albu- 
men, aud  288-9  yolk.  The  egg  loses  two  or 
Uiree  per  cent  of  its  weight  when  boiled  in 
water.  The  white  is  more  easily  digested  than 
the  yolk ;  and  Ixith  are  more  digestible  in  the 
soft  than  in  the  hard  state.  The  changes 
which  the  hen's  egg  undergoes  during  iucu- 
liullcui  have  been  described  by  Sir  E.  Home 
(/'AiV.  Triiiu.  1  (i22,  p.  339.),  and  illustrated 
by  a  beautiful  series  of  plates,  afler  drawings 
by  Ilaitcr.  The  same  volume  also  contains  a 
valuable  pa|K'r,  by  Dr.  Prout,  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  chiefly  treating  of  the  chemical 
chaiigi'i*  of  ihe  egg  duringthat  process.  The 
egg  does  not  receive  its  outer  coat,  or  pelli- 
ruTe,  until  it  arrives  at  that  part  of  the  ovi- 
duct which  is  called  the  uterus  ;  and  not  its 
•hell  until  it  has  passed  through  one  half  of 
the  uterus.  Eggs  are  sometiuvca  expelled 
wlllnuit  shells,  and  mre  called  iton-rggs,  Tlic 
Kpccific  gravity  of  new-laid  eggs  at  first 
rather  exceeds  that  of  water,  varying  from 
1-08  to  1-09  ;  but  they  soon  become  lighter, 
anil  swim  on  water,  in  consei|uencc  of  eva- 
poration through  tlie  pores  of  the  shell.  The 
mean  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  is  about  875 
grains. 

lien's  eggs  are  decidedly  wholesome; 
and,  when  new  laid,  are  an  agreeidile  and 
nouri»hing  food.  Vast  quantities  of  eggs 
are  briiught  from  the  country  to  Lontlon, 
and  other  groat  towns.  It  is  slated  in  the 
Qiuirt  JoHm.  of  Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  1077,  that, 
about  fil^een  years  ago,  the  number  of  eggs 
cxfK>rte<l  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  Lon- 
don unounl«d  to  30,00o/.  worth  a-yeor. 
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The  trade  in  c^gs  is  of 
importance.     It  api 
nients,  that  the  eggs  ii 
amounted  to  60,000, 
suming  them  to  cost,  on  an 
dozeu,  it  follows  that  we 
above  83,000/,  a-year  for 
posing  that  the  freight,  im 
tuilcr's    prbfit,   duty    (I" 
raise  their  price  to  the  coni 
dozen,  tlieir   tot«l   cost  wi 
I'he    number   of  eggB 
country  from  various  part* 
for  the  year  ending  Jaau 
83,745,7*23 ;  and  the 
received  for  the 
Netherlands  and  the 
nish  a  large  quantity  of  tfai 
in  this  coimtry.     {Xf-C 
Quart.  Joum.  of  Arr.   vol, 
Diet,  of  Science  ;   WiOick'M 

EGG-PLANT.     (  '  ' 
This  is  a  tender  or 
native  of  Africa.     It  li 
and  blows  violet  flowers  in 
which  are  succeeded  b 
loured  like  an  egg, 
by  seed.     In  French 
is  used  in  soups,  and  for  tb^ 
as   the  lovc-ap]>le.      (Zotiri 
Gard.) 

EGLANTINE.  (Hom  i 
eglaiUin.)  Tlie  old  Engli^ 
Bweelbriar  rose.  The  odoi 
agreeable,  ia  exhaled  from 
glands,  which  cover  ihe  u 
the  leaflets.  This  odour  e 
readily  recognised  from  all 
roses,  except  the  small-flow 
{Rom  micrantha),  which  aoi 
only  a  variety  of  R.  rubigim 
eglantine  is  improperly  apg 
to  the  honeysucltlc. 

EGRET,  TUE  LITTLR 
zetta.)     This  small  heron 
Common  in  Britain,  but  it  i 
met  with.     It  breeds  iu  mi 
duces  four  or  five  ^gs.     "D 
plumago  is  of  a  pure  axA 
legs  and  claws  black  ;  toea^ 
The  whole  length  of  the  bi 
inches.  (  YarrrU't  Brit.  Bird 

EGYITIAN   VULTUS 

TUBS. 

EIDER-DUCK.  ( 
The  common  eider  frequi 
bers  the  Orkneys,   the  Hi 
ShctlamI  Inlands.     It  is 
cold  of  these  dreary 
development  of  an  ui 
finest   down,   lieneath 
plumage,  which   Li  e<{ua]ly 
form  an  impeuetntbU 
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MTvlopes  her  eggs  with  another 
wn;  iuid  it'  this  be  rvinuved,  the 
id  to  contrilmte  his  own  down, 
Bale  can  aflbrd  no  more.  Lastly, 
rood  of  ducklio»s  \a  hntrhed,  tfte 
n  Tuitcd,  and  the  do\m  removed, 
uiderublc  quantity  of  the  valu- 
■1  Aimished  l>_v  the  eider-<lui'k  is 
ndcfiendently  of  that  ivhich  is 
(B  the  *Uughtere<l  birds.  Bu- 
wn  and  eggs,  the  islondeni  turn 
nA  flesh  of  the  eiders  Uj  profit, 
birds  coat  them  no  expense,  as 
nlirely  on  sea-weed,  and  other 
hictions  of  tlie  ocean.  (BraiuWn 
hH  Scirwe.)  The  value  of 
in  iirtielc  of  tlotliinc,  or  for 
•  warm,  defiendii  on  Us  (mull 
rer.  With  the  exception  of 
the  worst  known  conduelor 
ve  to  determine  its  coiiipara- 
{ |>ower,  Count  U  uinforii  made 
rto  sacertain  llie  number  of 
ajwed  during  the  pasmgeof 
the  thermometer  through 
the  cooling  of  different 
bund  their  non-conducting 
be  the  following: — lint,  1032; 
,  1046;  sheep's  wool,  1118;  raw 
be»»er'sfur,  1296;  eider-down, 
b  fiir  131  j.  From  this  it  is 
Hidcrgirmcats  made  of  either 
|V  han*'*  fur,  are  admirably 
oefend  the  body  from  severe 
III ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
pid  radiatioD  of  the  natural  heat 
rbodr. 

A  Vtxm  applied  to  the  shoul- 
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ploiiti,  nor  do  many  of  Uiis  tribe,  in  the 
ciiteqiillor  state,  feed  up<m  them.  Cattle 
.•iearii-iy  touch  tht-iu,  and  the  mole  is  driven 
awiiy  by  their  st'ent ;  but  sheep  eat  the  leaves 
greedily,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  euro  for  the 
rot.  't\\c  llev.  Mr.  Farmiharson,  in  an  able 
I>aper  in  the  Trait*.  High.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
p.  ;l3tl.,  advocates  the  cultivation  of  llio 
elder  for  he<igcs,  from  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
hardihood,  and  cheapness,  llie  only  objec- 
tion appeurs  to  be,  that  it  docs  not  thicken 
and  close  up  its  branches,  so  as  (o  form  an 
impervious  fence,  like  the  whitethorn.  M. 
Wehrle  of  Vicuna  has  found,  by  a  series  of 
exfierinients,  that  the  berries  of  the  elder 
tree  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
spirit  than  the  best  wheat.  Tne  s|>irit  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  berries,  the  juice  of 
which  is  treated  in  the  siune  way  as  the  must 
iif  the  grupe,  and  allerwards  distilled.  If 
the  results  obtained  by  M.  W'chrle  are  con- 
firmed, it  will  be  an  adililional  motive  for 
cultivating  a  pliuit  wbicii  possesses  many 
other  useful  qualities.  (Quart.  Jtivrn.  Agr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  An  mlorous  water  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the  flowers :  it  is  usotl  as 
a  perfume.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
berries  is  laxative  and  diuretic;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  foniis  a  cooling  beverage  in 
fever*.  The  inner  bark  is  purgative  and 
emetic. 

ELDER,  THE  WATER.  (Viburnum 
opalus.)     See  Glt.ldeb  Hoss. 

ELECTRlCrrV.  Tlie  application  of 
this  science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
has  hitherto  not  been  very  practically  use- 
ful. Its  operations  —  the  very  nature  of 
electricity  —  are  as  yet  much  too  little  un- 
derstood for  the  cultivator  to  derive  in- 
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trical  powers;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
Turious  electricitl  pUenomena  oeciirring  in 
our  tjttcm  muiit  influence  both  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds  and  the  {rrnwlh  of  |iluiit9. 
I  found  that  corn  sprouted  inurh  more 
rapidly  in  water  positively  electrified  by  the 
Toltaic  instrument,  than  in  water  negatively 
electrified;  and  exp<!rimpiits  mude  upon  the 
atlno^^lhere  shew  that  clouds  are  usually 
negative;  and  as  when  a  cloud  is  in  one 
state  of  electricity,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
beneath  is  brought  into  the  ojiposite  state, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  coniiuou  ca.'ies,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  positive.  Different 
opinions  arc  entertaineil  amongst  scientific 
men  rcsjiecting  the  nature  of  electricity : 
by  some,  the  phenomena  are  conceived  to 
depend  urwn  a  single  subtile  fluid,  in  excess 
in  the  bodies  said  to  he  positively  electrified, 
in  deficiency  in  the  bodies  said  to  be  nega- 
tively electrified :  a  second  class  suppose 
the  effects  to  be  produce<l  by  two  different 
fluids,  called  by  tlicra  vilreowi  and  resiuoius ; 
and  u  third  set  regard  them  as  nflections, 
or  motions  of  matter,  and  merely  an  exhi- 
bition of  attractive  [Kiwcrs,  similar  to  those 
which  produce  chemical  conibinatiou  and 
decom[)osition,  but  usually  exerting  their 
action  oil  masses." 

ELLIS,  WILLIAM,  was  a  farmer  of 
Little  Gaddes'len,  near  Ilemel  Hempstead, 
in  IIcrtfordKliire,  and  evidetitly  a  man  of 
intelligence.  He  travellwl  nmcli,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and 
wrc>te  the  following  works  :  — 

I.  The  Tlmlter  Tree  linprovpd  ;  op  the  bMt  PracHcal 
Mathodi  of  Improrlng  dtffiprrot  l^andi  with  prnp«r  Tim- 
btr.  LoDdoo.  I7IS.  Sto.  i.  Campletr  Sloilrrn  lliu. 
twodnr,  oofltalnfiiiE  the  Practice  of  Fnrmlufi ;  Chillcrn 
and  Vid*  FArnilDK ;  ImprovcmefiU  on  Frutt  «iid  Tliiiticr 
Trea,  &c.  1744.  H  vols.  Hvi>.  Austin  In  II.U  and  1792. 
Hi)  ftlto  edited  "  The  Fanner'i  Initructor,  or  tlie  Hiti- 
tuuidman'k  and  Ganl«Drr'»  uicful  and  m'ceiaary  Com- 
uanliiti,"  Mliicb  wa«  originally  writlen  by  Samuel 
Trooell.  Cent.  Tbii  «'u  iHihlUhM  in  1747.  H>o.  lie 
alM  inentlunt  another  wnrK  he  waj  alHiut  publlihins. 
totlUed.  "  liliii'i  Country  Houieuire."  Mr.  Trowel!, 
•aji  Kllii.  waa  a  very  Inirenioni  gentleman,  and  cele- 
brated ftarden  artiat,  and  Ive  mention*  hit  "  writlogi  on 
Uardeiilng,"  whtrli  Ibiive  never  Kfn.  lie  watateward  of 
the  eitatet  belonKinK  to  the  iM'nchen  of  the  loner  Tem- 
ple. He  wai  dead  In  1747.  lie  pulditlied  a  new  Treatlie 
of  lltHhandry  and  Ganleninft.  London.  Svo.  IT^J.  which 
wai  tranilated  Into  Gorman  in  I7.^i0.  (G.  ly.Jo/kiuon't 
Uitt.igatirdmint.) 

ELLMAV,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  breeder 
and  improver  of  South  Down  sheep,  was 
bom  at  Hartfield,  a  small  village  near  East 
Grinst4?ad  in  Sussex,  tm  the  17th  Oct.  1723, 
and  succeeded  his  fattier,  Uicliard  Ellman, 
on  his  farm  at  Glynde,  near  Lewes  in  the 
tame  county,  in  1780.  Although  labouring 
under  the  di.sa<lvantagc«  of  a  very  limited 
etiucation,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  by  his 
practical  e.\|>erience  as  a  farmer  ami  brceiler 
fur  more  than  liaif  a  century  in  the  im- 
provement (if  cattle,  the  advancement  of 
•Kricullural  knowledge,  and  the  reward  of 
labouring  industry,  made  for  hluuvlf  a  niune 
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and  a  reputation  which  wi 
Mr.  Ellmnn  was  much  cou 
thur  Young  and  hir  nublicl 
of  Agriculture,  and  with  all 
culturists  of  the  ilay.  He 
originators  of  the  Smithfic 
1798,  and  also  the  founder 
sex  Agricultural  Society, 
breed  of  sheep  carried  ul 
miuins  at  the  shows  of 
several  valuable  piec4»  of 
in  testimony  of  the  service* 
his  native  county  and  the  ki 
Mr.  Ellman  died  on  the  'tM 
{Bastert  Lib.  of  A^ricultKn 

ELM.  (Ulmus.)  A 
trees,  common  in  Great  Vi 
there  are  several  varieties, 
of  the  genus  are,  fiowert, 
bell-shaped,  four  to  five 
persistent ;  stameiu,  three 
two ;  fntit,  sub-globular, 
membranous  margin.  Sir 
{Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S».^ 
sjiecies  of  native  elm  ;  —  vi: 
ttnaU-lfureii  elm  (U.  eam^ 
found  chieflv  in  llie  southern 
The  wtKsl  IS  hard  and  tonj 
durable  in  wet  situaliona, 
ferred  in  Norfolk  (whive 
common  species)  to  any  otk 
nearly  double  the  price, 
tiully  for  the  nuves  of  wl 
parts  of  England  and 
I^orirlon,  tlic  woixl  of  ll 
for  cofHiis.  2.  The  eoi 
(17.  suberota),  which  M 
spreading  tlian  the  fotv^^ 
when  a  year  ohl  is  covcrw 
dense  cork  in  deep  fiitM 
name.  It  is  far  inferior  1 
value.  There  are  various 
elies  raised  from  8ce<L  3. ' 
harked  elm  ( U.  major)  ;  a 
The  branches  spread  widely* 
manner,  and  tlie  bark  ia 
more  corky  than  even  the  f5l 
ler  says  this  elm  was  brougl 
in  King  William's  reign, 
mended  for  its  quick  gruwtli, 
able  tree  for  hcnigcs  in  gai 
wanb  fell  into  disuse,  fie 
wootl  is  good  for  nothing,  »o  i 
biini.shed  in  this  «!ountry." 
leaped  Scotch  elm,  or  vyri 
taiui).  It  is  ~ 
shire  elm,  be  ii 
in  that  coun 
is  abundant,  and  very 
or  June;  anil  the  siieiU 
ally   perleeteil.     Tbiit  b 

fcnend  species  of  dm 
t   is  A  large  RprtNuling 
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^p  Brande)  is  valued  for  the 
Is  growtli,  its  luu^ess,  and  its 

tiirivins  in  [>oor  soil  uuQt  for 
Igold  (Princip.  uf  Carp.),  how- 
10  elm  is  of  slow  growth.  The 
nd  arc  scarcely  lesis  remarked  for 
Ik,  aud  beauty  than  the  liritinh 
olour  of  the  heart-wood  of  elm 
Urker  than  that  of  oak,  and  of 
»n.  The  *np  wo<k1  is  of  a  yel- 
ownidh  white,  with  {lores  iii- 
1.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  is 
■ons  and  cross-graiiwd — some- 
grained,  and  has  no  large  septa, 
r  warps  much  in  dr^'inj;,  and 
xinsiderably  both  in  length  and 

if  difficult  to  work,  but  not 
I  and  bears  the  drivinz  of  boll^ 
(0  than  any  other  timl)er.  In 
U8  and  other  articleii  of  house- 
*  arc  fre<|uently  made  of  elm 
a  England,  where  the  wood  is 
de*  the  purposes  already  8j>e- 
defly  in  demand  for  the  moini- 
riu,  mill-wheels,  pum{is,  water 
■eei,  &c.  It  is  appropriated  to 
IS  because  of  its  great  durability 
ich  also  occasions  its  extensive 
td  planking  for  wet  foundations. 
'  '  iiul  is  made  from  this 
.ites  of  elm,  thin  sawe<l, 

ui  1)1  ill*  Sj/lva,  are  not  so  apt 
it  £liu  is  said  lo  liear  trans- 
tar  than  any  other  large  tree. 
ded  by  seed,  Inyers,  or  suckers, 
[Ung  aud  budding.  Sueker.<i, 
nerally  disfigure  iJiose  trees 
s  or  suckers.  As  the  viJuc 
ODsist«  more  in  the  length 
^tt  iiuix  iu  the  irregular^ 


I  grass  (£.  geniculatm).    3.  Wood  lyme  grass 

(£.  europaru).     The  last  is  found  in  woods, 

'  thickets,  and  hedges  on  a  cludky  soil ;  herb- 

I  age  of  a  grassy  green  ;  stem  erei't,  two  feet 

I  high,  and  striaCc'd.     A»  Sinclair  has  treated 

!  copiously  of  the  prnrwrtiona!  value  of  the 

diuerent  native  and  foreign  species  of  £ly- 

mua,  I  shall  follow  his  classification. 

Eluirnu  arenariits.  (Germ.  Sand-haar- 
gras.)  Upright  sea  lyme  grass,  slarr,  or 
bent,  named  from  its  ujjright  close  spike. 
Its  st:dk  is  not  winged,  and  the  leaves  are 
spinous,  pointed.  The  calyx  is  lanceolate, 
the  length  of  the  spikelets.  The  nutritive 
matter  jifforJed  by  this  lyme  grass  is  re- 
markaljle  for  the  large  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine luatter  which  it  contains,  amounting  to 
more  than  one-third  of  its  weight ;  this  grass 
may,  therefore,  be  considereil  as  the  sugar- 
cane of  Urituin.  'I"he  saccharine  matter 
must  render  the  hay  made  from  this  grass 
very  Dutriiiou.",  jiarticularly  when  cut  into 
chuff,  ami  mi.xed  with  corn  or  comnion  hoy. 
Its  natural  soil  (if  soil  it  can  be  culled)  is 
the  sands  of  the  sea-coust.  ITiis  grass, 
when  combined  with  the  Aruutlo  aremiria, 
seems  admirably  mlapled  by  nature  ibr  the 
purpo.«e  of  tiirming  a  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea.  The  culms  are  very 
deficient,  both  on  Its  natural  soil,  and  when 
cultivated.  A  greater  ]jro[H>rtion  of  saccha- 
rine matter  is  atTordcd  by  the  cuhns  of  this 
grass  than  by  the  leaves.  It  (lowers  about 
the  third  week  in  July. 

Elymiit  genicjUatiLi.  Knee-jolnled,  or 
j>cnilukius  lyme  grass.  The  stem  is  winged, 
and  the  spikes  bent  directly  downwards. 
At  the  time  of  flowering  the  produce 
from  a  sandy  loam  is  20,410  lbs.  jM-r  acre. 
The  foliage  is  tough  and  course,  mid  tho 


ELYMUS. 

Enidicient  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation ; 
for  even  though  both  were  early  in  the 
produce  of  fine  foliage,  and  prew  rapidly 
after  being  cut,  their  strong  creeping  roots, 
which  ejibuust  the  coil  wry  much,  would 
iircdudc  their  iiitro<luctiui!  on  ihe  farm. 
This  s])eciea  llowers  in  the  second  week  in 
July,  and  the  seed  is  {wrfccted  in  about  i 
three  weeks.  [ 

Kli/mits  hi/ttrix.    Rough  lyme  grass.     At 
the  time  of  flowering,  tlie  produce  from  a  ! 
ri<'h  silicious  sandy  loam  was  27,225  lbs.,  of  I 
which  half  the  weifiht  is  lost  in  di'ying.    The  ' 
nutritive  matter  atTorded  by  the  produce  of 
an  acre  is  only  1003  lbs.     The  horiili,  broad, 
iJjin,  light-green  leaves  of  this  »i>ccics,  and 
ol"  those  of  the  E.  striatu*  and  E.  tibiriau, 
indicate  that  they  arc  natundly  inhabitants 
of  woods,  or  wet  shady  places.     Grasiies  of 
this  dc.icri]ition   sire   generally   (indeed  in 
every  instance  that  h:is  come  under  my  ob-  ! 
servatitin)    defic'ient    in    nutritive    mutter,  , 
and  contain  an  excess  of  bitter  extractive.  [ 
Cattle  appear  to  dislike  these  grasses.    Oxen  ' 
eat  the  Pnilodeljihiun  lynic  grass  when  it  is 
offered  to  thcni,  but  they  refuse  the  striated, 
Siberian,   niid  rough  lyme  grasses.     From 
the  above  iletails  there  is  no  authority  for 
recommending  the  rough  lyme  grass  to  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturist.     It  flowers   in 
the  second  week  in  July,   and  ripens  the 
seed  in  about  a  month. 

Elymui  Philatlelphimx.  Philadclpliian 
lyme  grass.  At  the  tiuii-  of  llowering,  llie 
green  produce  per  acre  fr<un  a  clayey  loam 
and  retentive  subsoil  is  30,ti28  lbs. ;  dry  pro-  j 
duce,  13,314  lbs.;  nutritive  matter,  2033  lbs.;  I 
BO  that  it  is  a  very  productive  grass,  and  I 
contains  a  considerable  (pianlity  of  nutritive 
matter.  ^V'ith  respect  to  foliage,  it  is  rather 
early  in  the  spring.  From  the  large  size  it 
attauis,  the  pro<luce  is  rank  and  pruimrtion- 
ably  coarse,  and  is  unfit  for  faisture.  It  ajt- 
pears  that  for  soiling,  or  hay  to  be  used  in  the 
ibrm  of  challi  this  nod  some  other  of  the  gi- 
gantic grasses  would  bo  profitable  plants  on 
soils  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  surierior 
pasturt-  grasses,  or  of  com.  A  conipareson  of 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  hay  of  the  best  fpiality  with  that  miule 
from  this  grass,  will  show  nearly  their  com- 
parative value  One  pound  of  hay  comjioscd 
of  the  best  natural  grasaes  contains  of  nutri- 
tive matter  57  drs. ;  one  jjound  of  hay  of  the 
E.  PhiliiJrl/ilticus,  34  drs.  With  regard  to  nu- 

Ctrilivc  flowers,  thcrelbre,  five  l*ins  of  the  hay 
of  this  grass  ore  scarcely  equal  to  three  tons 
«f  that  (if  the  superior  grasses.  But  the  soil 
that  will  produce  this  grass,  ami  others  of 
the  same  class,  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  per 
acre,  would  not  produce  one  fii\h  the  quan- 
tity of  llie  superior  grasses;  conswiuenlly, 
the  adoption  of  the  tall  fescue  and  Ptiiludel- 
420 
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phian  lyme  grasses  on 
tion  for  the  uses  now 
found  a  profitable  nieaniTe. 
flowers  in  the  first  and  seeood  veek 
and  successively  till  tJte  end  uT 
The  seed  ripens  in  about  three  wi 
the  time  of  flowering. 

Elymxu  tihrriciu.  Siberian  ly 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  pR 
acre  from  a  rich  «andy  soil  is  18 
dry  produce,  5,717  Ibe.;  nutlitir 
574  lbs.  The  produce  of  this  gn 
coarse,  and  the  weight  of  the  Oi 
fore,  though  considemble,  is  CMM 
of  no  %-aIue.  It  is  a  native  of  Sil 
withstands  tiie  eifects  of  the  *ct« 
tinued  frost,  bnt  not  sudden  cluti 
frost  to  fijie  weather.  It  requires  t 
every  vear,  and  treated  as  on  as 
comes  mto  flower  the  second  seaM 
the  second  or  fhinl  week  in  June, 
tinues  to  emit  flowering  culms  till 
A  light  rich  silicious  soil  appeanl 
adapletl  to  its  growth.  ^B 

Elymut  ttriatut.  Striated  l^^l 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  green  fn 
acre  of  this  grass  from  a  clavo 
20,416  lbs. ;  dry  produce,  8.'.m  id 
five  matter,  1276  lbs.  From  tbcs 
therefore,  this  species  is  inferior  in 
powers  to  the  rhilu<lclphian  lyat 
the  proportion  of  17  to  16.  It  is  I 
later  in  the  production  of  fuliai 
S[>ring,  and  does  not  come  inU>  I 
after  that  species  lias  nearly  |Kr 
seed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bo  recw 
for  the  purfxisee  of  the  agriculturiit 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  I 
seed  in  August.  {IIorL  Oram.  Wt 
—371.) 

EMBANKMENT.  A  lam  I 
baidi  of  earth,  thrown  up  for  tae  | 
protcctitig  ur  nvlaiming  lands  fr 
injured  or  inundated  by  the  «al 
eca,  rivers,  or  lakes,  ilr.  1*.  H<n 
rates,  in  the  C'ommmucatiimji  to  ti» 
Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  148., 
u.-ic  for  emluinknicnts  abrooiL  t 

In  Yorkshire,  Lincoliish 
shire,  and  other  places,  many  I 
sands  of  acres  have  Xxxn  token  1 
ing.     In  Holland  the  whole  i 
a  great  measure  been  gaino 
Near  Chester,  the  liiver  D«e  ( 
also    reclaimed    some    tbon 
from  the  sea,  which  are  nam 
several   beautiful   farma.      Mr.  V 
docks  of  Carnarvon  incloaod  U 
the  sea,  by  nii   einbankmcnt  | 
in   extent.      {Ibid.  vol.  vi. 
Boringdon  also  reclaimed 
land   from  tlie  sea  br  <an 
p.  252.)    Mr.  D.  Shcnff;  of] 
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iht  ieaaibet  (Ihid.  toI.  vii.  p.  59.) 
ibn  he  pnnued  in  taking  in  from  tlie 
108  mcTta  nf  valuuble  carse  land.  In 
ji.  cfCtfal  KnotcMge,  "Brit.  Hu.«b." 
L  p.  447 — 149.,  will  be  found  bonie 
lent  olMcrTations  on  the  embankment  of 
I,  uul  the  cost  of  an  operation  of  tlie 
In  the  QuerL  Joum.  u/Agr^  vol.  viii. 
r.,  will  «ljO  be  found  some  intenhtling 
U  on  the  aune  aubject. 
■K  sv  manT  other  ports  of  ibe  United 
kB  in  which  capital  might  be  ad- 
^b>l;p  employed  for  the  snnie  piir- 
^^ia  *  <]u<astioa  of  even  natiomj  iiii- 
kec^HMl, ■*  in  the  proposed  embHiikment 
'Wmh,  may  be  carried  in  some  dlritricts 
Mtli  crater  extent  than  is  commonly 
■ed.  It  is  an  improvement  which  must 
RMMk  raried,  acconliog  to  the  situation 
ick  the  fknner  is  pluve<l,  that  it  would 
paaible,  in  this  work,  to  >!0  into  en- 
nng  details ;  for,  as  Mr.  lilukic  remarks 
a,  of  nigh.  Sue.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.),  "  It 
t  be  an  Uerrulean  task  to  attempt  to 
mm  micis  or  f;i  ve  direct  ions  for  raising 
lf]tu«ile  structures  in  every  situation. 
ny  local  iiu]>edimcnts  otrcur,  so  many 
fced-for  obstacles  must  be  siiruiouutetl, 
here  are  always  so  many  circumslaiieos 

Remled  to  and  provitlcd  for,  that 
■t  ever  depend  on  the  iujrcnuity 
f  of  the  director."  Sec  also  Kcv. 
ainilton,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Muc- 
(IM.  p.  {t7 — loa.)  ;  Johnstone  on 
wy  aaa  Kmbankaig,  and  Stephens  on 


(BROCATIOX.  (Gr.i.'fipiv'')-  Infwr- 
,  is  a  li(iuid  application,  usually  prc- 
laf  Tolatde  au<l  spirituous  ingredients, 

■  Btnl  by   friction    to  relieve   pains, 

^^EEXTS.  (Lat.  emoUiem.)  In 
iy^mch  remedies  as  relax  nnd  diminish 
■rdncB  and  rigidity  of  llie  ports  to 
I  dwT  are  applied. 

ICliAXTER'S  NKiHTSHADE. 
MB.)  Of  this  perennial  herbaceous 
i  of  plants  there  are  two  indigenous 
H^  the  coDiinoii  enchanter's  nightshade 
UMioHl),  and  the  mountain  enchanter's 
liude  (C.  alpiaa).  The  former  grows 
Ml  •baujr  planes,  hedge-lM)ttoms,church- 
1^  ttAarm,  &c. :  the  root  is  tenaciously 
inf;;  the  stem  18  or  20  inches  high; 
i  and  lironcliittg :  the  leavc:<,  of  a 
hk  dull  green,  waved,  with  short 
,  tme  rib,  aiid  many  veins  ;  the  flowers 

■  clu«tm^  many,  suiall  and  scentless, 
t  or  n>A<fah,  with  a  bron  iii)<h  green 
L|  tW  ftmit  u  a  bur,  clothed  with 
td  btvliok  (Enp.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  15.) 
^CLOSURE,  or  INCLOSURE.  (Old 
eh,  nutMurv.)    The  enclcxurc  of  waste 


ENCLOSURE. 

land  is  one  of  the  prelim iniiry  sleijs  to  agri- 
cultural  imjirovcmcnt,  which  has  bc(  ii  evi- 
dently curriing  ui)  in  every  CjUorttT  of  the 
"lotw  in  idi  nges ;  for  as  soon  ils  mankind 
tK-gun  lo  increase  in  numbers,  ami  any  thing 
like  laws  were  established,  it  liecame  espe- 
cially necessary  to  distinguish  one  man's 
pounds  from  another,  to  guanl  against  the 
inroads  of  wihl  auiinids,  and  to  keep  out  the 
cattle  of  strimgers.  These  would  l>e  the 
causes  of  the  tirst  origin  of  mound.s  fences, 
ditches,  and  other  landmarks,  which,  in 
the  curly  days  of  the  cullivutiou  of  the  earth, 
would  l>e  rude  imd  ill-constructed.  Thcviduo 
of  the  land  was  llicn  too  trifling  tor  any  one 
to  stop  to  imiuirc  hy  wfuit  right  tlic  holder 
enclosed  his  lands  :  he  would  have  perfect 
freedom  of  choice  ;  locate  hiiiiself  where  he 
pleaacd  ;  choose  niilurully  tlie  Lie.«t  soils;  and 
when  these,  by  the  increase  of  iiopulatiun, 
were  exhausted,  lands  of  inferior  quality 
woidd  be  tilled,  ami  only  those  neglected 
which  were  of  tUe  poorest  description  :  hencu 
these  neglected  ]iorli<iiis  being  tree  to  every 
one,  common  to  all,  at  least  of  the  tenauts 
of  the  manor,  they  acquired  the  mime  of 
commons,  or  ninovs.  The  increase,  however, 
in  the  vulue  of  land,  which  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  increa-siiig  population,  as  a  certain 
(•iinsc(jucnce  led  the  lundiiwner  to  see  the 
pus>ibility  of  bringing  still  poorer  lauds  pro- 
iitalily  into  a  stale  of  cultivatiou.  Hence 
cuine  the  local  enclosure  acts  of  the  present 
and  last  century  in  England,  and  tlicn,  lo 
assist  these,  anil  to  avoid  a  constuut  re[)e- 
tition  of  the  siuiie  regulations  ami  enact- 
ments, was  passed  the  (iencnii  liiclosure 
Act  of  the  41  Geo.  a  e.  109.  And,  finally, 
by  the  last  Genend  luclosure  Act  of  tlie 
6  &  7  W.  4.  c.  115.,  a  hx'ul  act  is  no  lou- 
ger  rendered  necessary  for  the  enclosure  of 
lands. 

It  is  usuid  in  an  enclosure  to  allot  a  twen- 
tieth port  of  all  wa.ste  to  tbe  lonl,  in  lieu  of 
his  luimorial  rights,  ovci"  unil  above  his  share 
of  the  land  in  rigbt  of  his  licmesne  (Amiitli-t 
V.  FubttoiUh,  2  M.  &  S.  440.)  ;  two  liftienllis 
or  two  si.\teentli3  are  then  usually  allotted 
to  the  clergymiui  of  the  parish,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  allottcnl  to  those  projirietors  who 
jKissess  righui  of  cvnimou.  In  cu>e  no  cs- 
|>cciid  clause  is  introduced  into  tin;  ix't,  the 
enclosed  land  is  freehold  (lifci'l  \ .  Jttddrel, 
2T.  R.  415.)  ;  but  a  provisiim  is  almost  al- 
ways introduced,  that  tlie  allotments  shall 
follow  the  nature  of  the  title  of  the  hind,  iu 
regard  to  which  tbe  allotment  ia  nuule.  And 
this  is  (.Urecteil  to  lie  the  case  in  ul!  enclo- 
sures maile  under  the 'General  liiclosure  Act 
of  the  6  Si  7  W.  4.  c.  1 15.  And  the  owner 
of  a  tenement  may  have  two  separate  rights 
from  which  he  b  entitled  to  an  allotment ; 
viz,  a  right  of  common  for  big  cattle  levant 
Ii  E  3 
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(or  to  pass  over),  and  couchant  (to  remain 
M  in  n  pomraon  field).  (HoUitigaAed  v. 
Walker,  7  East,  485.) 

By  the  sUtute  6  &  7  W.  4.  c.  115.,  enti- 
tled "  An  net  for  facilitating  the  inclosure 
eif  open  and  rtriiblc  CuM»  in  England  and 
Wales,"  it  is  Jirovideil  that  two  tliirds  in 
number  and  vulue  of  tlie  person.s  interested 
or  in  possession  of  any  0|>en  or  common 
arable  fields,  or  in  any  oiK-n  and  common 
meadow  or  pasture,  may  agree  at  a  public 
meeting  to  inclose  by  an  agreonicut  or 
consent  in  writing;  and,  to  en'ect  tliia,  are 
empowered  to  choose  two  commtssiimers 
and  an  umpire :  and  these  are  empowered 
to  make  a  conclusive  decision,  subject, 
however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  9C»- 
Mons. 

And  by  section  40.  it  is  provi<led,  that  if 
seven  eij;hths  ol'  the  persons  i!itereste<i  in 
niimlier  and  value  shall  ajjfi'cc,  they  may,  by 
following  the  direction'*  of  (he  act,  enclose 
suf'h  lands  without  the  inlervcntion  of  com- 
missioners ;  a  t>rovi.<o  which,  especially  in 
the  case  of  small  ojKJn  liehls,  is  a  very  valu- 
able facility. 

ENDIVE.  (Cickariam  etidwia.)  This 
plant  is  loo  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. There  are  three  vimetics.  The  green - 
curled  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for  the 
main  crops.  When  the  larger  seollings 
have  been  transplauteit,  the  smnllor  ones 
which  remain  may  be  cleared  of  weeils,  ami 
have  a  gentle  watering ;  by  which  treatment, 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  they  will  have 
attained  a  sufficient  siie  to  affunl  a  second 
tiueeesaional  crop ;  and  by  a  repetition  of 
this  management,  in  general,  a  tninl.  Tlie 
plants  arc  generally  fit  for  transjilanting 
when  of  a  month's  growth  in  the  si^ed  bed ; 
but  a  more  certain  criterion  is,  that  when 
five  or  six  inches  high,  they  arc  of  the  most 
favourable  size.  They  must  be  set  in  rows 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way; 
the  liatjivian  rcfjuires  the  prentcst  space. 
Some  gardeners  recommend  them  to  be  set 
in  trenches  or  drills,  three  or  four  inches 
deep  ;  this  mo<Ic  is  not  detrimental  in  sum- 
mer and  dry  weather;  but  in  winter,  when 
every  precaution  is  to  be  adopted  fop  the 
prevention  of  decay,  it  is  always  injurious. 
WaliT  must  be  given  moderately  every 
evening,  until  the  plants  are  established, 
after  which  it  is  not  at  all  requisite,  except 
in  excessive  anil  [irotracted  drought.  If 
the  plants  are  of  a  larger  pi-owlh  than  i« 
sijecifieii  above,  it  is  an  advantageous  prac- 
tice to  cut  off  the  lips  of  the  leaves  before 
planting,  as  this  checks  them,  and  prevents, 
m  a  great  niensure,  their  ])rem«ture  advance 
to  seed.  Those  which  are  left  in  the  aeed- 
bwl,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  favourable,  in  ge- 
neral attain  a  finer  groirth  than  those  that 
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have  been  luoyed.  In  N( 
plants  that  have  attained 
size  may  be  removed  to  th«| 
sloping  bank  of  dry  light 
or  two  feet  behind,  to 
frames,  mats,  or  thick  co 
during  severe  and  very  wi 
to  bo  carefully  uncovered  ( 
days.  The  plants,  in  tliis  i 
required  to  be  farther  ai 
eight  inches.  This  plan 
in  open  davs  during  De 
nuary,  by  which  means  a 
may  be  obtained.  Instead  < 
in  the  above  manner  on 
sometimes  the  practi(^e  to  # 
on  n  dry  day,  and,  the  letn 
together,  to  lay  them  hori4 
earth,  down  to  the  tip  of  tli 
accclerales  the  blan<'hmg,  bl 
far  more  subject  to  failure.' 
months  elapse  between  the^ 
and  the  fitness  of  the  pluuli 
This  0|>eration,  if  conductcii 
l>e  completed  in  from  ten  M 
in  summer,  or  in  three  or  ) 
winter.  In  hot  weather,  Ht 
completed  in  half  the  time  i 
if  the  season  is  cold.  To  l)t« 
it  is  the  most  conmion  prnd 
Ieav(»  together ;  to  place  t8 
board  upon  them ;  or  to  c0 
garden  |>ots ;  whiUt  some  i 
leaves  to  be  tied  together,  | 
covered  up  to  their  tips  witb^ 
it  rise  to  an  apex,  so  as  t4l 
ccssivc  rains.  All  these  mi 
in  dry  seasons,  but  in  wet  i 
treated  acconling  to  any  nf  | 
very  apt  to  decay.  The  onej 
best  in  alt  seasons,  is  to  n 
round  the  heart  as  much  as  |l 
natural  position,  and  banfl 
with  a  shred  of  basa  mat,  f 
tirely  with  coal  a.«he9  in  thftj 
the  surface  being  rcnderc<l  ■ 
with  the  trowel.  Sand  will 
are  equally  unretentive  of  ii 
they  are  much  sujierior  in  4 
whu'h  is  so  beneficial  in  t| 
the  process.  If  the  simple  iri 
the  leaves  together  is  aaopK| 
etiolation,  they  must  be  tied  ) 
in  a  week  after  the  first  • 
ligature  must  be  passe<l  ro^ 
of  the  plant,  to  prevent  It 
bursting  out.  A  dry  afti 
plants  are  entirely  free 
should  Ik;  selected,  whi 
adopte<l  for  this  concludin; 
tlie  production  of  sceil,  lh« 
est  plants  should  be 
plantation,  and  which 


a 
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EPACRIS.  SNOAVY. 

mtleilllea  of  the  respective  varieties. 
« I  raiQ  fimilT,  three  or  four  pliiiitii  of 
nk  nriM/ will  produce  sutlicieot.  These 
^bttalien  in  March,  and  pLoiitcd  be- 
MkiKiutli  fence,  about  a  foot  from  it, 
llifliln'o  Inches  apart.  Aa  the  flower 
■iiil\uiec,  ihi>j  should  be  fastened  to 
feci:  iir  if  thev  arc  placed  Ijcneatli 
ll^  iW  mippijrting  string  can  be  nulled 
•'■"  '^  v  ruii-.t  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
•  d  will  beein  to  ripen ;  and 
be  obserred,  that  cai-h  lateral 
■  10  be  gathered  as  the  seed  upon 
;  far  if  none  are  gathered  until  the 
it  is  changing  colour,  the  fu^t 
ud  best  seed  will  have  scattered 
le  Irct,  n>  wide  is  the  difference  of 
Ibdvcen  the  several  branches  of  the 
•lliM  ripening  their  seed.  Each  branch  i 
In  hid,  as  it  is  cut,  upon  a  cloth  in 
niad  when  perfectly  dry,  tlie  »e«Kl  I 
p  oat,  oieanseo,  and  stored.  Endive 
•il  WKtalc  aher  being  kept  live  or 
m*.  (Qmiitini  Comp.  Gard.  vol.  ii.  , 
I;  Tnau.  UorL  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  138.; 
'.  JoJnuon't  Kiteh.  Gard.)    See  Chic- 

NO.     See  GBArriHo. 
TO  FAK-MS.     Sec   Customb 

ICRIS^  SNOAVT.    {.Epacriinivalh.) 
r  omajneiittd   evergreen,    native   of 
UlAnd,  blowing  aliundancc  of  white 
I  in  July.      It  should  lie  houseil   in  [ 
and    may  be   propagated   by  cut-  ! 

j 
DEMIC.  (Or.  lw\,  ond  8</ioc;  Fr. 
(far.)  In  farrierv,  a  terra  applied  to 
or  otlier  (kftempers  of  cattle, 
at  numbers  at  certain  seo-ions, 
.  if  many  sutTer  in  the  .name 
!  term  is  frequently  coutbunded 
,  which  is  perfectly  distinct, 
%  disease  communicnted  from 
dual  to  another.  Horses  are 
to  epidemic  fevers,  and  to  several 
fSt  nf  that  kind,  such  as  the  opide- 
|M«rrh,  or  iniluenza,  strangles,  »tag- 
Ir. 

DERMIS.  (Gr.  t>.,  and  ilfitLo,  the 
W-)  In  botany  the  exterior  cellular 
imt  the  baric  leaf,  or  stem  u{  plants 
■H  It  is  coinpoaed  of  cells  compacted 
Ir  fati*  a  atratum,  varying  in  tliick- 
l  dWcrent  *pccies,  and  is  ollen  readily 
Htbrgentle  violence.  It  is  believed 
■•■md  by  nature  as  a  protection  of 
llJMOCat  parts  frum  the  drying  effects 
'    -* ^ —       (Brandes   Diet,   of 

(Or.  /»iA»r^(f.)    A  diieaMi 
ia   various    aniraalj.      See 
or. 


ERGOT.     (^Spermtedia  clavtu.)     A  pa- 
rasitic fungus,  which    most   freijuciitly  ap- 
pears upon  the  cars  of  rye,  but  somclimes 
upon  other  plants  of  the  gramineous  order. 
It   most   coiimiunly  apiK'urs   iu  hut,  dump 
summers.     It  i.s  known  to  be  present  by  (lie 
cluuige  which  the  affected  grains  assume; 
but  these  seldom  exceed  five  or  six  in  an 
ear.     The  grain  or  pickle  lengthens  to  more 
Ihaii  diiulile  its  natural  liize,  becomes  angled, 
of    u    deep    piirpli.sh     brown    colour,    and 
curved  at  ita  ajiex,  where  the  ci^ot  is  soateil. 
The  surface,  when  viewed  through  a  magni- 
fying glass,  appears  studded  with  traiiispft- 
rent,  shining,  white,  angular  dots  ;  and  when 
sliced  uikI  viewed   in   water  umler  the  mi- 
eroscoj*,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  white,  floc- 
culent  threads,   bearing    gloliulur  s|T<>rule8. 
The  crgotied  gntins  huve  a  heavy,  unpleasant 
oilour,  and  un  ncriil,  iuiuse<ms  tiute,  leaving 
a  slight   sensation  of  heat   in   (lie   pulatc. 
Ergotted  rye  is  [Kiisouous  both  to  man  and 
other    animals.      Wlien    in    bad    sciLsons, 
it  has  prevailed,  and  ha;,  been  ground  into 
Hour  with  the  rye,  and   baked  in  bread,  it 
has  caused    muuy  fatal,  depopulating  ejii- 
demics  in  the  north  of  Euroiie.     On  (jiiud- 
ruTierls    its  use  is  followed  by  ciiiuciation, 
palsy  of  the  hind  legs,  !ind  extreme  debility  ; 
mules  in  South  America    lose   their   hoofs 
and  hair  when  led  lai  ergotted  maize ;  and 
hens  who   have   ergotted   rye   mixed  with 
their  food  lay  eggs  without  shells,  owing  to 
its  excitement  of  tlie  oviduct.     It  is  em- 
ployed OS  a  medicine  in  dilliiiilt  parturition, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  administered  without 
the  greatest  caution  and  discretion.     (Jiditu 
Mm.  anil  S«ri;.  Joum.  vol.  liii.) 

ERICA  VI:L(;ARIS.  The  common 
heath,  ling,  or  heather.     Sec  IIeatii. 

ERIOl'llORUM.  Tlie  genus  of  cotton 
grasses,  which  see. 

ERNE.  One  of  the  names  of  the  white- 
tailed  eagle.     Set'  Ea<.i.e. 

EIISH,  EAKSJI,  EHKISn,  or  ETCH. 
(Sax.  t-bij-c.)  Provincially  land  in  the  state 
of  stubble  after  the  corn  has  bei-n  cut. 
Thus  we  have  pea,  bean,  juid  difl'ercnt  soi-ta 
of  grain-ershes,  &c.  Hence  ersh-crop  is  a 
crop  which  has  been  grown  after  the  stubble 
wiLS  turned  down.     See  Eduibii. 

EltVNGO.  (Eryiiffium.)  A  genus  of 
plants  consisting  of  eleven  species,  two  of 
wliich  are  perennials,  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, viz.  l.The  sea  lirjly,  or  sea  eryngo 
(£.  tnaritimum),  which  grows  on  the  sandy 
sea-shore,  strikes  its  long  creeping  roots 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  into  the  soil; 
the  radical  leaves  are  more  or  less  sheathing, 
stiff,  spinous,  three  lobed  ;  it  blows  a  bright 
blue  flower  in  ,Iulv  or  August.  Stem  a  foot 
high ;  root  whitisti,  of  a  pungent  aromatic 
flavour,  with  a  mixture  of  mucilage  \  hucb 
B  Ii  4 
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ESCULENT. 


smooth,  glaucous,  with  an  clu^uit  blue 
tint.  The  roots,  reckoned  stimulatin;»  and 
rcstomtive,  are  either  solri  ctiiidiL-il  or 
udiniubterc<l  in  dccocliuna  variously  pre- 
pared. 

i.  The  field  eryri<;o  (E.  campestre)  grows 
on  waste  ground  tliielly  near  the  8ea,und  i« 
not  so  eomuinii  us  the  liutl.  It  is  more  bushy 
uiid  slender,  and  of  a  jiider  •;laucuus  grecu 
than  the  foregoing ;  ratiicol  leaves  larger; 
flowers  white  or  purpliali.  The  leaves  of 
both  ore  somewhat  sweet,  and  of  a  pungent 
flavour.     (Eiiff-  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 

ESCALMON.     See  Scau-iom. 

ESC.^LOT,    or    ESCHALOT.       See 

SUA1.0T. 

ESCULENT.  (l.,at.  MOj/enftu.)  Atcnu 
applied  to  etUble  hkiIs  and  plants,  as  carrots, 
turnips,  cabbages,  &c. 

ESH.    A  pruviucial  name  for  the  ash 

\TIX. 

ESrALIEUS  (Fr.  egpislier),  in  hor- 
tieulturo,  are  trees  trained  by  lattice-work 
or  other  .iiipjKjrLs  on  the  Imrders  of  beils,  or 
a.H  hedges  (o  eucloco  plots  of  ground.  They 
may  serve  to  deleiid  in  a  great  uieasure 
many  temter  plants  from  the  inclemencies 
of  wind  mill  weather.  The  trees  chielly 
phiiited  for  (-spaliers  are  apples,  pears,  and 
plums.  The  principal  objects  aimed  at, 
however,  in  espaliers,  are  t«  expose  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  the  plants  or  trees  more 
])erfectly  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  [irevcnt 
the  brunihes  from  being  l)lown  nbout  by 
the  winds',  and  to  cconmniBc  space  by  con- 
fniing  them  within  definite  limits.  (Luu- 
tltm't  Suh.  Garfl.  p.  232.) 

ESPAKCET.  A  local  name  for  Sain- 
fi>in,  which  sec. 

ESSE.  The  provincial  name  in  some 
places  for  ashes. 

ESTATE.  (Fr.  etiat.)  In  common 
parlance  is  applied  to  the  landed  property 
ticld  by  iiidivuluids  ;  aiul  n  man  is  said  to 
be  of  good  or  of  small  estate,  according  to 
llie  ms^nitude  of  his  lauded  property. 
Estates  vary  exceedingly  in  size  and  value, 
in  most  parts  of  Englaud.  The  largest  es- 
tate in  the  kingdom  may  be  worth  11)0,000/. 
or  upwards,  a  year ;  and  there  are  estates 
of  most  inferior  degrees  of  magnitude,  <iown 
to  the  annual  value  of  40ir.  In  some  counties 
property  is  more,  ami  in  others  it  is  1c»ps  siib- 
divnlcd.  In  Cheshire,  the  East  Kiding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  one  or  two  other  countir-s, 
there  ore,  comparatively,  few  smiJl  pro- 
prietors ;  but  the  latter  prc<lonunutc  in 
most  parts  of  the  west  of  Eiigbmd,  in  the 
north, and  generally  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  Beeke,  whose  authority  aa  to  such 
inattors  is  deservedly  high,  estimated  the 
total  numljer  of  proprietors  in  England  an<l 
Wales  at  'JOO.OOO  |  and  supposing  the  grosi 
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EVELYN  (JOJ 

rental  of  the  kingdom  to 

year,  the  overage  annual  ii 
his  capacity  of  lomllord,  wilt 
and  seeing  that  a  few  have 
follows  that  many  must 
less.     (^Brande't  bid  of  L\ 
Slaliiticf,  vol.  iL) 

ETCH.     A  synonymous 
and  eddish,  which  see.     U 
a  crop  has  been  taken. 

EVELYN,  JOHN. 
individual  was  boni  at  Wo(^ 
the  mansion  of  Richard  Er~ 
father,    on    the    31st   of 
He  WHS  one   of  the   first 
Council  of  the  RoysU  Socie^ 
lishinent  in  ItiG2.     He  was  | 
one   of  the  Coiumiasioners  I 
St.   Paul's    cathedral ;   hod 
Board  of  Trade  ;  and  was 
cil   for   the    nuinugeraent 
tions.     After   the   lu-cession 
he  became  one  of  the 
e.vi^cuting  the  office    of 
and  in  169j  treasurer  uf 
pilal. 

Evelyn  died  at  Wottoo, 
1 70.^-t>,  and  was  interred  in 
there,  after  a  life  of  unw 
ccrelv  regretted  by  every 
of  science.    His  writinjjsar 
of  the   greatest  service  in 
arts  of  cultivation.  {Diary 
of  J.  Evelyn.) 

His  family  delight«<l  intlta 
as  he  dill  himselt*.     "  There  i 
raeli,  "  what  may  be  termed  id 
in  the  home  of  a  lujui  of  grail 
on  electrical  atmosphere,  hisf 
nence  strikes  out  talents  in 
in  his  beautiful  retreat  at 
inspired  his  family  willi  that 
which  he  himself  was  sprci 
the    nation.      His   son   t 
Gartlau,  which  poem  the 
preserved  in  his  .Sy/m  ;  hi 
m  his  studv,  excelled  in  thi 
band  loved,  and  daaigsed 
to  his  Lucretiun ;' nhv ' 
of  their  cclebratc«l  garden, 
an  example   of  his  graU 
Tree*.     It  was  in  coiimvjui! 
niendation  of  Evelyn's  in 
that  fragrant   plants   sbi 
nurseries,   &c.    in    the   low 
I^ondon,  that  the  lime  tree* 
St.  tlames's  Park.     His  b< 
arc  as  follows  :  — 

I .  The  Fmich  Cardnwr :  lax 
•II  •orti  ot  Irull  Tm*  and  llrrto  I 
grihpr  will)  diret'tl'ini  to  i\rj  and  fl 
natural  itatr.  By  Philckf^ipoa.  Vm 
•nd  lOgi.  rmo.  Thli  traoalatkal 
manv  cdillun*.  lo  luuit  al  Mblcli  aj, 
Karllab  Vliw^d,"  br  Joha  Bts*. 


tvorkft. 


t«r  ike  Air  md  Smoke  of  London 
M0,4io.  1."  SjlvA."  (tra  DiKoane 
Vtb«  Prflpafpxtlon  of  Timber  in  hli 
1  To  which  U  anne&cri  "  Homotui." 

[  Fruil  Tree*;  In  rcljtion  lo 

rMtit,  Mtf  trveral  vajpi  of  orderinn  tU 
'i.Mll.  IV9t  wHh  KTCAi  additions  aiu)  im- 
linftaMll7S9;  all  tu  rollo.  Or.  Hunter 
t  in  rlpgattt  rdltkm,  with  coplaiii  iiuio-j 
iMcraTtnfs.  In  1776.  a  rol».  4to.  A  •econd 
I  (be  "  Terra"  i»  *dd<xl.  appeared  In 
I  through  two  other  rdltlont.  The 
|l*ol».  4t«.,  rtrHTMl  Dr.  HuDtcr'B  lut 
ublUhMl  M»  ".Sylra"  and  "  Po- 
\  Qt  the  Bojal  Soctety.  4.  Kalrn- 
ht  Oardnm'*  AlmanaclL,  directing 
pkly  throughout  the  jear,  and  what 
rs  to  tht^r  prtmv.  London.  lOTri. 
t  «H  aftrrwardt  prtnted  In  folio,  with 
'  Pomona  :"  and  the  uime,  Jnrludlng 
lC7i^and  16BI.  both  Id  8? o.  It 
Lwttb  th«  addiUaa  of  hit  Ulaooarae  oa 
P^  Cffo^  prerloua  lo  which  there  had  been 

"  *       "  1  rhllotophical  DlKourM  of 

i>  and  Uiiprorrment  of  tt  for 
allon  of  plant*.  a>  ft  wa*  nre- 
<*r,  April  £t-  ir.7.V     London. 
^  Including  hit  "  Pomona  "  and 
ICTfi  and  IG7H.  |2mo..  and  1706, 
,  waa  puhllfch«d  i<>parately.     Lon- 
'.  de  la  QuiotiDve'a  TreaUft«  of 
I  ralaing  of  Melon*,  omitted  In 
r  fnto  EnglUh  by  i.  E. ;  London. 
iTlngt.      H.  Acetaria,  or  a  Dit- 
idon,    1699.    IShno.     9.  I^tt>r 
f  doDe  to  hif  Gardr-nk  In   the 
>  If  In  the  rblloM>phtra]  Trnm- 
He  alfto  pubitihfYl  *«*Toral 
u     In  IGGO  apprarpd  "  The 
Dg  Prull  Tr«««,  &r."  Translated 
•  Geudre.     I^indon.  8ro.     Thti 
1  atcrlbrd  to  Evelyn.  If  there  (•  lomn 
I  U  ftUl  more  rupectlng  the  real 
;  ooXy  an  auumed  name.     The 
eerai  to  Iw  that  It  wai  written 
Ully.  ■  rler^>-man  bom  at  Pari* 
I  IC71.     The  orl^nnal  was  pub- 
\  I«V2,  ei.tiUt-d  "  Ue  la  Manl^  dc  Cnl- 
f'nlltl^rt."     KTrljn  cnntrlhnted  largelv 

Ri   •■  Hukbtndry  ami  Trade  lmnro»(Hl. 
c  "  Plan  uf  a  Koval  Garden, '  and  an 
he  lliirtlculture  of  the  Georgica,"  nerer 
I.  JuJntAjn't  /liMl.tffOant.} 

G  I'RISmOSE.  ((Enolhem 
pretty  flower  is  common  in 
lolU-n  escapes  from  tbeni  into 
grnunil.  liut  on  tbc  dreary 
Lmicafhirc  coast  it  is  truly 
filaiileil  llicre  liy  the  hand  of 
Igli  pcrhnps  tmnsported  by  na- 
frum  the  other  side  of  the 
expands,  of  an  erenin;;,  its 
■we  and  handsome,  but  lihort- 

Kvllow,  white,  or  purjile  (lowers, 
t-attly  fraaraiit :  stem  two  or 
fh,  lealy,  aii;rulir,  hairy  ;  leaves 
tain,  ju-ute,  y^rnm  careen.     Most 
w  natives  of  America  or  the 
Hope,     (iing-  Flor.  vol.  iL 


CENS,  in  pardcnin(r,  arc  pc- 

I  wbk-b   continue  their  vcr- 

throuphoitt  the  year,  such 

es,  fin*,  cedars,  &c. 

IXG-PEA,   UKOAD- 

(ZACAynu  lati/oliwi.)     A  pe- 

rettli  kind,  which  grows 

places ;  is  easily  culli- 

mBUy  Yields  •  great  burden 

|aw»eaifar,  and  might  be  cul- 


tivated to  advantage  ns  a  ffreen  food  for 
cattle,  on  any  of  the  more  ritrong  sort«  of 
soil.    See  Vetch  and  Vetohliso. 

KVERL^VSTING,  PEARLY.  (Ema- 
jihalium  tiiargarituceum.)  One  of  the 
names   of  the    American    cudweed.     Sec 

C'CDWKKD. 

EVERY- YEAR'S-LAND.  Such  lands 
as  have  been  crojijied  with  a  brown  and 
white  rrii]),  or  pulse  and  com  in  alternation, 
for  a  lenjitb  of  time,  wifhuut  any  intervening 
fallow.  Xliere  lire  extensive  common  lields 
in  (ilouoestcrshire  and  other  [uirt.-i  of  our 
island,  which  have  Iwen  conducted  under 
this  niiUiRgement  for  [>erbttjis  centuries 
past. 

E  VERS.  A  country  name  for  stiles  that 
open,  in  which  case  the  top  riul  has  u  bolt  of 
iron  driven  through  it  at  one  cud,  llie  other 
end  fulliug  into  a  notch  in  the  opjKisite  f>ust 
by  which  arrangement  an  opening  is  readily 
made. 

EWE.     (Sax.  tope.)    See  Sueep. 

E\VER,  or  y  EWER.  A  provincial  name 
for  the  udder  of  animals. 

EXCRETION.  (Lat.  rzcreHo;  old  Fr. 
excretion.)  In  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
is  tlie  discharge  of  excrementitious  organic 
remains. 

EXECUTION.  (Old  Fr.)  See  Distress. 

EXOTICS.  (Gr.  tiiuTfitiM.-,  foreign.)  In 
gardening,  a  name  given  to  |)luiits  which 
are  not  natives  of  liritain,  but  h:ive  been 
iivtroduced  from  some  other  counliT.  The 
gencrdlity  of  e.xotic  jihiuts  do  not  thrive  in 
this  country,  without  jiarticular  care  and 
culture,  lliey  reijuire  the  wiu'nith  of  Iheir 
own  climates ;  hence,  hot-beile,  green- 
houses, and  conservatories  (see  these  ar- 
ticles) are  essential  to  their  existence  and 
growth.  During  summer,  &C.  stimc  exotics, 
from  the  arctic  circle,  suffer  from  the 
warmth  of  (his  cbmate,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Estiiiimaux  dog!^. 

EXPEIlIiMENTAL     FARMS.        See 

Exi'ERNvVL  INJURIES,  in  farricrj-, 
are  such  as  happen  to  cattle  of  dillerent 
denominations,  as  cuts,  wounds,  bruises,  &e. 
A  writer  in  the  Vrterinariitn  speaks  very 
confidently  of  the  beneficial  cfl'ects  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  and  chloride  of  soda,  when  ap- 
plied to  wounds  and  cxtcrnul  di.seuses  of  llio 
animal  system,  as  having  the  property  of  ar- 
resting or  ileatroying  the  progress  ot  putrc- 
fnctton.  {Quart.  Juum.  of  Agr,  vol.  U. 
p.  N9.) 

EXTRAVASATED  SAP.  Under  this 
general  name  I  purjmse  to  include  the  con- 
sideration of  gumming,  bleeding,  and  some 
other  diseases  irom  which  plants  occaaiontlly 
suIRt  on  account  of  their  juices  escainng 
from  the  conttuning  vessels. 


EXTRAVASATED  SAT. 
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The  extravasation  proceeds  from  the  nl- 
burnum  or  inner  liiirk,  and  may  arise  from 
one  or  other  of  the  following  causes:  — 
1.  The  acrid  or  alkaline  stale  of  the  sap, 
which  has  been  considered  already  when 
treutinfr  of  the  cimkcr.  2,  From  jiU'tlmra 
or  excessive  abundance  of  llip  sap.  ;i.  Fniin 
the  unnatural  contraction  of  tlie  a^icondinj; 
vessels.  4.  From  wounds.  5.  Heal  and 
dryness. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  alkaline  staff  of  the 
lap,  it  may  be  obser>'ed,  that  the  excessive 
alkaline  rpiality  of  the  sap  may  exist  in  plants 
in  which,  (lurinjr  their  liealtliy  state,  an  al- 
kaline principle  is  either  absent  in  the  sap,  or 
cxiata  m  smalt  quantity ;  hence  this  excess 
im|N>rts  to  it  the  power  of  destroying  the  filire 
of  ita  containing  vessels.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  chemical  experiments.  A  weak  al- 
kaline solution  (b.-isiilves  woody  fibre  without 
alteration ;  and  it  mav  be  thrown  down  again 
by  means  of  an  acid.  By  this  property 
we  are  enabled  to  separate  wooil  from  most 
of  the  other  vegetable  principles,  as  few  of 
them  are  soluble  in  weak  alkaline  leys. 
(Ttionudu's  Si/st.  of  Chein.,  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO. 
Ed.  0th.)  It  is  true  that  the  vital  principle 
mav  coimtcrtict  powerfully  tliis  cheuiieal 
a<'tion  ;  but  it  will  not  cnntrol  the  corrosive 
effect  of  an  active  agent  in  excess,  if  re- 
peated for  any  length  of  fiiiiu.  Tlie  bloo<l 
of  the  human  system  eoutoins,  when  in  n 
healthy  state,  a  portion  of  common  sidt^  yet 
if  tliis  saline  constituent  is  in  excess,  it  in- 
duces inllammation  and  organic  derange- 
ment. On  the  same  principle  the  alknlino 
state  of  the  sap,  by  weakening  the  coats  of 
the  vessels,  may  permit  its  exudation.  It 
must,  however,  in  candour  be  admitted  that 
no  means  have  hiUierto  doiiion.'-tiatcd  that 
the  sap  actually  uscemls  iu  the  alburnum 
or  sap-wood  through  tubes  or  nienibranous 
vessels;  but  this  does  not  weaken  (he  argu- 
ment which  is  here  attempted  to  be  ad- 
vanced. Although  these  exudations  from 
the  sap-wood  can  only  be  tluid  sap,  not 
gum  or  any  proper  juice,  which  comes 
solely  from  the  bark,  yet,  by  weakening  the 
assimilative  process,  it  causes  diseased  ac- 
tion sufficient  to  produce  exudation,  tVom 
the  descending  vessels  being  in  a  weakening 
condition. 

2.  Plethora  is  that  state  of  a  plant  iu 
which  the  sap  is  formed  more  rapidly  than 
the  vessels  or  conducting  tissue  can  convey 
it ;  and  when  this  occurs  rupture  must  take 
place.  Tlie  force  with  which  thesajilH  pro- 
pelled during  its  ascent,  and  eoniscqueutly 
the  force  aeting  to  burst  the  vessels  during 
any  check,  is  very  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  expected  before  Dr.  Hales  de- 
monstrated it  by  experiment  This  dis- 
tinguished vegetable  physiologist  found, 
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that  in  the  vine  this  force  «•»  iH*  lo 
19  lbs.  weight.  In  onler  to  nrori 
fact,  he  fi.xed  to  the  stem  of  a  rine  (« 


ofTabont  two  feel  and  ahiilffromtfca| 
a  uierciirial  gauge,  (b,  >/),  and  lata 
the  sides  of  the  nu-ia  with  niast'K. 
gauge  (6,  jf)  was  in  the  form  of  a  sj 
so  contrived  that  tlie  mercury 
made  to  rbc  in  y  in  proportion  ta 
sure  of  the  ascending  sap  above  ■; 
instance,  in  two  hours,  it  raised  iJm  ■ 
to  a  height  of  1.5  inches  higher  in  \rg 
in  leg  x;  and,  ultimately,  alUr  t 
days,  to  321  inches.  (Haie»'$  Vig^l 
voj.  i.  p.  107.)  The  branch  of 
tree  was  separated  from  the 
and  placecl  in  water,  ^^'llen 
were  upon  it,  the  force  with 
pelled  Its  sap  raised  the  mercury  a 
of  an  inch.  The  near,  iiuin.i-. 
walnut,  peach,  gooseoerry. 
had  a  power  equal  to  elevaii: 
varying  from  tbree  to  six  ioclMii. 
the  oak,  the  chestnut,  hazel,  Mllnw, 
elevated  it  variously  from  «!•■  ■ 
The  launistinns,  tlie  laurel, 
greens,  scarcely  raised  the  me 
(Ibid.  p.  114.  SiC.)  Theexi 
with  a  8eparate<l  branch  do  not 
amount  of  the  parent  tree's 
the  exhaustion  incident  to  ani^ 
ccisarily  diminishes  the  vigimr.  aai 
luiiiute  the  power  in  the  braocb 
less  OS  it  approaches  go  mticli  tW 
death.  Now  we  know  that  a  mncli 
sure  than  any  of  (hone  nliDTomco  tin* 
be  capable  of  bursting  the  ddkan 
branes  of  anr  of  the  exterior 
vesseh) ;  and  by  weakcjiiun  tit* 

descending  vessels,  the- 1 it 

teiit.«,  if  they  be  e.\ w  ■ 

U  in  tho.«e  outer  duct»  i.._.   „..    ii 

first   occur.     When  (km  uxterior 

ruptured,  that  next  bciioiilh  it.  Iiai 

Kup|iorting  pressure  r'  - 

follow  to  tJie  same  con 

cality ;  and  in  proportion  to  U«e  ] 
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t^l>  continues  in  ex- 
i  to  which  the  mifchief  cx- 

■jnmntity  of  ^ip  extravosated. 

antion  proceeds  from  this 
;ii  bat  one  mode  of  treatment 

namelr,  to  cut  off  one  of  the 

•flurd  the  tree  immediate  re- 
to  reduce  the  staple  of  ibe 

\B  K>mc  of  it,  and  a(hiux!ii<; 

UiT  components,  as  sand  or 
I  must  be  done  grailuuUy,  for 
pots  that  are  united  for  the  col- 
■Irinienl  frura  u  fertile  soil  are 
br  the  ab>orption  that  forms  a 
fe  pasturage.  Care  must  be 
K  tipfiy  tne  aljove  remedies 
jclearly  oscertained  thiit  the 
■I  unnutural  contraction  of  the 
pBcause,  in  such  case,  the  trejU- 

E!  injurious  rather  than  salu- 
bIwuvs  found  it  arising  from 
fiduction  of  sup,  if  tlie  tree, 
by  extravasation,  produces  at 
t  rtrj  luxuriant  shoots. 
rontroetimi   of  the  descending 
flie  extravasation  arises   from 
■r«  is  usually  swcllin;;  of  the 
Hdy  above  the  place  of  dis- 
(»e  •  cherry  tree  m  my  ganlen 
riiich  the  stock  has  grown  very 
Bely  than   the   grail.     Conse- 
I  alxtve  the  place  of  union,  a 
pbting  a  vrcn  extends  round 
lb  of  the  tree,  from  which  swell- 
^itiniiallv  exuding;  evidently 
ob«tn;ctmn  in  the  descending 
at  part   in  the  stem  below  it, 
le  as  this,  the  cultivator's  only 
>  reduce  cautiously  the  amount 
if   the  bleeding   threatens  to 
y  extensive;  otherwise  it  b  of 
nsetjuenec,  acting,  like  tempo- 
pM  of  bhiod  from  the  human 
ellef  to  the  system. 
xtraeajuiliim    of  proprr  Juice 
nd. — This  is  usually  the  most 
IM  of  extravasation  ;  it  amounts 
ami   therefore  it  is   the  most 
and    na   the   wound,   whether 
cut,  is  liable  l»  lie  a  lolgment 
id  other  (^">rei2n  bo<liea,  which 
hraling  of  the  iiijurwl  part,  the 
''   •;  protraiti-d.     TliLs  is  cspc- 
'.    the   wiiund   is   made  in 
till'  leaves  are  developc*!, 
inter  pruning  of  the 
.1-  ;     ■[..T.     In  such  case,  tlie 
true  «l[^  and  comes  from  the 
the  wuiinil;  thence  the  vine  ia 
coed,  and  in  H>inc  instances  it 
stroyed.     The  (]uantity  of  sap 
«  mado  to  flow  from  some  trees, 
made  nt  this  season,  is 


astonishing,  especially  in  tropical  climates. 
Thus,  from  a  cocoa-nut  palm,  from  three  to 
five  pints  will  flow  during  every  dav,  for 
four  or  five  successive  weeks;  but  this  is 
proper  juice  ;  and  in  this  climate,  when  on 
incision  is  made  in  a  tree  in  summer  or  in 
autumn,  the  discharge  is  from  the  upper 
lip  of  the  wound,  and  the  exuded  matter  is 
proper  juice.  The  liest  modes  of  checking 
such  exudations,  arising  from  wounds  or 
injuries  is  by  placing  a  piece  of  sponge, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
U])on  the  discharging  iiluoc,  covering  the 
sponge  witli  a  piece  of  sheet-lead,  and 
bindmg  it  on  firmly.  Tiie  sulphate  of  iron 
acts  as  II  styptic,  promoting  the  contraction 
of  the  moutns  of  the  vessels.  The  sponge 
encourages  cicatrization  ;  and  the  lead  cx- 
cluiles  moisture  and  the  formation  of  spongy 
deposits. 

6.  Ileal  attended  by   drynett  of  the  sot'A, 
such  as  occurs  during  the  drought  of  summer, 
is  very  liable  to  produce  an  unnutural  ex- 
udation, such  as  furnishes  the  Uum  Arabic 
from   the   bark   of    a    species    of    Acacia, 
abounding  in  Morocco,  and  theTraga<;anth, 
from  a  .'species  of  Astragalus  in  Arabia.     It 
Is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  outburst  of 
blotxl  which  in  such  seasons  is  apt  to  occur 
in  man,  and  arises  from  the  inerease<l  action 
of  the  secreting  and  circulating  systems,  to 
which  it  affords  relief     There  is  this  great 
and  cs.^entiui  difference,  that  in  the  cose  of 
the  plftiits,   the  extravasation   is  ufion  the 
surface  of  tlxo  stem,  sometimes  on   that  of 
(he  leaves,  and  eonsetiueudy  is  in  proportion 
to  the  abundance  of  the  projjcr  juice  ;  their 
respiration  and  digestion   is  impaired,  and 
disease  set  up  in  their  system.     The  honey- 
dew,  an  exuilation  on  the  leaves,  wiis  noticed 
bv  the  ancients,  ami  is  mentioned  hv  Pliny 
(Hist.  Natur.  xi.  12.),  by  the  fnnefful  de- 
signations of  "  the  invents  of  the  heavens," 
and    "  the   saliva  of  the  stars,"  though  he 
questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  deposition 
from  the  air  ])urginc  this  from  some  con- 
fructe<l   impurity.     Slore  modern    philoso- 
])hcra  have  been  fjuite  as  erroneous  and  dis- 
cordant  in   their    opinions   relative    to   its 
nature.     Some,  with  the  most  unmitigable 
asperity,  declare  that  it  is  the  excreraeni  of 
aphides  ;  others  as  exclusively  maiiiluin  that 
it  is  an  atmospheric  dejxisit  ;  ond  a  third 
party  consider  that  it  arises  from  bleeding, 
conseejuent  to  the  wounds  of  insects.     Tlitit 
there  may  lie  a  r»lutinous  saccharine  liijuid 
found  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  arising  trom 
the  first   and  third  named  causes,  is  pro- 
bable ;  but  it  is   by  no  means   conclusive 
that  there  is  not  a  similar  lifiuiil  cxtruya- 
sated  u[>on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  owing 
to  some  unlieaflhv  action  of  their  vessels.   It 
is  with  Ibis  dci'cr'plion  of  huney-dcw  \\\vA'W* 


are  hefe  concenjed.    The  error  into  which 

writers  on  this  subject  appear  to  liave  fiJlcn, 
consist*  in  their  havinjj  enik'avourcil  to  lu- 
sign  llie  origin  of  every  kind  of  honey-iknv  to 
the  same  cause.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White 
(Natnrulisfd  Caleiular,  p.  144.),  iseems  to 
have  had  a  funeiful  and  eonipreheiisive  mode 
of  accounting  for  tiic  origin  of  honey-dew. 
Tlius  lie  informs  us,  on  June  4. 1 7*3,  "  there 
is  vast  honey-dew  this  week."  The  rea.ion 
of  this  sccniii  to  be,  that,  in  hot  days,  the 
effluvia  of  flowers  are  drawn  up  by  a  brisk 
cva|K>ration,  and  then  in  the  night  fall  down 
with  the  dew  with  whirh  tliev  arc  i^ntongled. 
The  objection  urged  t4)  thia  theory  by  C'urtia 
{Tram.  Linn.  Sue.  vi.  82.),  is  conclusive. 
1{  it  tolls  from  the  atitioauherc,  it  would 
cover  every  thing  on  whicii  it  falls  indis- 
eriuiinately ;  whcrea-s  we  never  find  it  but 
on  I'crt.iio  livinj;  plants  and  trees.  We 
find  it,  aloo,  on  plants,  in  stoves  and  green- 
houses covered  with  gliu*s.  C'urtia  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  honey-dew  waa 
merely  the  e.\creuienl  of  aphides ;  and  he 
supjxirtod  this  theory  witli  his  usual  ability, 
although  lie  juf^tly  deemed  it  a  little  c.xtra- 
or<tinnry,  that  any  insei't  should  secrete,  as 
cxcreiueiitiliuiia,  sarcluUTiie  matter.  lie 
even  thought  it  jiossible,  if  the  unt-s  wasps, 
and  iliea  could  be  prevented  from  devouring 
the  honey-dew  '*  almost  us  fast  us  it  was 
deposited,"  to  collect  it  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  convert  it  into  the  "  choicest 
sugar  and  sugareuudy."  The  bees,  how- 
ever, he  found  totally  disregarded  the 
honey-dew  which  euuie  under  his  observ- 
ation. With  these  conclusions  of  Curlis's 
I  do  not  agree  ;  iinil  ihcv  are  uLso  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Abbe  Boission  de  Sauvages, 
who,  in  a  memoir  read  bel()re  the  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Jloiilpellier, gives  an  account  of 
"  a  shower  of  honey-dew,"  which  he  wit- 
nessed under  n  lime-tree,  in  the  king's 
garden  at  Paris.  M.  Decaiidollo  regards 
the  honey-dew  a-s  the  result  of  temporary 
checked  transpiration,  on  the  surliuc  of  the 
leaves,  aflbnling  an  0]>i)ortunity  tor  the 
proper  juice  to  l>e  transpired  wilh  the 
suji,  when  the  course  wliich  occasioiie<l 
the  check  is  remove<l.  "  The  powerful  and  i 
ludden  operation  of  the  funl>eains,"  he  re- 
marks, "  after  a  drizzling  rain,  favours  not  i 
unfrequeutly  the  ])ersi)inition  of  oxidized 
rliine,  and  of  sweet  drops,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  honcv-dew."  (EUmenU 
of  the  PhU.  of  PluU»,  §'3-2 1.) 

The  various  successful  applications  of 
liquids  to  plants,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  honey-dew  and  siinilur 
diKOses,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
morbid  state  of  tlie  sup  is  the  chief  eauite  of 
lioney-dew  ;  fur,  otlierwise,  itjrould  bedif- 
/iciilt  to  explain  the  rciuon  why  the  use  of 
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a  solution  of  common  salt  ta  \ 

to  the  soil  in  whiili  a  plant  itgro 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  il 
It  caused  by  insects.  Besideti  i 
that  llie  irregular  action  of  |]ie 
cause  of  the  disorder,  then  w«  i 
stunil  that  a  p<^tion  of  aalt 
into  tlie  juices  of  the  plant  » 
ndly  have  a  teiulency  to  com 
any  nmrbid  action,  corre(;tinff  tli 
secretion  of  sap,  and  nromuUng 
lormation.  In  making  this  i 
am  [verfectly  aware  that  whatere 
the  tone  oi  the  plant  checks  ti 
tions  of  parasites  ;  but  it  dues  n 
with  the  ravages  of  the  aphis. 
treatment  the  honey-dew  tn«y 
prevented.  I  have  oAcu  witDet 
suit  in  my  own  "arden  when  exj 
with  totally  diflerent  objeeU. 
have  seen  plants  of  various  kind 
tieei)  treated  wilh  a  weak  ealation 
s:dt  niid  water,  totally  cacape 
dew  ;  whilst  others  of  ibc  same  I 
ing  in  the  same  plot  of  groi 
treatol,  have  been  niateriallv  in 
ravages.  1  think,  however,  tliat 
which  has  been  sometimes  empio 
pur{)Ose  is  much  too  strong  fa 
iilanta.  I  have  always  preicm 
liipiid,  and  oui  of  ojiinion  that  01 
sea  suit  (chloride  of  »(Klium)  to 
water  is  quite  jiowerfnl  enough 
tended  purpose.  I  am  in  doub 
correi'tness  oi'  Knight's  opinion 
the  influence  nf  thi-  water  olooe 
|K»sition  of  such  a  rcine<ly,  finoc 
liced  that  standard  fruit  trees,  ai^ 
at  a  distiuicc  of  six  ur  eight  fiti 
stem,  I  had  deposited,  nt  a  iefA 
inches,  a  (juoutity  of  salt  to  p 
general  health  and  fruilfulnusa  < 
according  to  the  manner  fiirroei 
tosonie  extent  in  the  cider  com 
apple  orchanis  ;  —  that  those  tr 
the  honey-dew  which  infcstei 
trees  :  and  this,  just  as  well  as  I 
had  been  watere<l  wilh  salt  jiud  i 
with  much  diflidence  that  I  doii 
rectne.'s  nf  any  of  the  opiiiiooi 
man  as  the  late  laniente<'  |.ri-.ii 
Horticultural  Society  ;  1 

iihysiology    is    deeply    \;< 
lighly  scientifii-,  accurate,  ajiaI 
researches.     He  seenie<l,  Xaa,  a 
gion.s,  to  introduce  into  \.' 
elegance  of  research  anil 
ment  worthy  of  the  great  <  mi*  v 
substances  to  which  he  dev<it«d  I 
life.     I  moy    be   '■^'  "-d  •'■■r  | 
something  should  I'  .r^ 

the  gratitude  of  ln- 
nook  should  be  found  in  \\t 
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Hill,  who  was  a  practical 
publiihej  Lis  work  upon 
in  1755.  uflor  ilescribiug  the 
r  lud  bis  ideas  of  it#  clFect  on  fniit 
fj,  ■•  ll'  the  season  be  wet,  Bj)read 
alt  over  the  border,  about  eight 
leach  true,  for  the  more  salt  tlie 
ttiiiu  the  thicker  it  i^  and  the 
tiid  more  eompuet  ore  their  leaves, 
ehr,  the  Icaa  subject  arc  they  to 
litun  of  the  honey-ilew  than  when 
bompofed  of  juice  more  watery." 
it's  experiuieuls  were  inrnle  with 
of  preventing  the  blue  mildew, 
ll  peas  and  some  other  crops  are 
inojetl,  especially  tlie  cju-ly  and 
;  and  by  Keeping  the  rows  well 
le  [nTlectly  pucceedwl,  eiu|iloylng 
water  alone,  niul,  on  other  occa- 
er  ill  which  a  small  portion  of 
ill  was  dissolved.  "  Hy  this  pro- 
'e  constantly  succeeded,"  he  re- 
ft presci-viiift  the  liealtli  of  my 
■M  of  pciis  "  (Banki  on  Blight, 
fir  although  the  applications  were 
tarOTide  against  tue  injuries  of 
•ease,  yet  still,  in  some  degree, 
■It  rapport  the  conclusion  drawn 
M  myself  as  to  the  preventive 
■■•ed  by  a  weak  saline  solution 
WHfew.  It  is  more  than  probable 
Bf  the  diseases  of  plants  arise  in 
It  other  from  the  irregular  action 
igd  the  proper  juice,  caused  very 
■deu  transitions  in  the  teinper- 
Se  aiinospherc.  'Hie  cultivator 
y  convince  himself  of  the  power 
I  ndt  in  preventing  these  injuries  ; 
air  str«w  it  at  the  rate  of  about 
■nela  per  acre,  over  a  portion  of 
ibbages  or  brocol'i,  &C.,  and  when 
tta  in  be  will  soon  ])erceive  how 
I  Ktoutly  the  suited  plants  with- 
fecls  of  the  frost  than  iIiimc 
I  not  l>ecn  thus  assisted.  This 
luce<l,  very  likely,  by  the  siJt 
rbed  by  the  roots  of  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  to 
'^  eirectually  the  congealing 
'  temi)eratiire,  since  the  mure 
|ui<li)  contain  the  lower  is  the 
i  required  to  render  them  solid. 
*«o,  most  prolmbly,  other  ways 
salt  operates  on  vegetation, 
Vli  we  are  but  imperfectly 
Dae  of  theio  is,  undoubtedly, 
!  »»pwtr  communicated  by  tlie 
fA  Umic  iiiHueucc  of  the  salt, 
I  into  their  systems  ;  for  plants, 
callable  of  maintaining 
^K-rature  or  innate  heat  in 
(f4;^ur  and  tone.  (O.  W. 
'.  J«um,  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  49G.) 


EYE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

EXUn.E.  (Lot.)  llie  ca.<t-onr  parts  or 
covering  of  auini.'ds,  and  also  the  shells  and 
other  marine  pnxluctions  met  with  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  having  been  dejioaited 
there  for  a  vast  leiijjtli  of  time.  The  lob- 
ster costs  his  shell,  tlie  toad  and  snake  shed 
their  skin  periodically,  leeches  and  fishes 
Bcera  to  cast  off  exuvial  laj'ers  of  mucus 
only  ;  but  in  moat  reptiles  the  C[iiderHii3  is 

fteriodically  moulted,  either  entire  or  in  . 
urge  coherent  masses.  The  periodically 
moulted  leathers  of  birds,  and  hairs  of 
various  species  of  maninuUio,  may  also  bo 
regarded  as  e.xuvia-.  Substances  of  these 
kinds,  where  they  can  be  procured  in  sut- 
ticient  ({uantities,  arc  liiguly  valuable  as 
maniires,  and  capable  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, esiiecially  on  all  the  clay  soils. 

EYL.  (Sax.  ens  ;  Ice.  eiza.)  In  tlie 
management  of  fruit-trees,  implies  the  germ, 
small  bud,  or  shoot  inserted  into  a  tree. 

EYEAllLE.  A  provincial  expression 
used  to  signily  the  fine  appconince  of  col- 
lections of  sheep  or  cattle. 

EYE-BRIGHT.  {Euphrasia  offieinaU».) 
An  elegant  indigenous  plant,  very  euniuiou 
in  mountainous  pastures  and  dry  heaths, 
varying  in  height  from  one  to  six  inches. 
It  (lowers  from  July  to  Sejiteinber ;  its 
stjitk  is  sfjiiare  and  bard  ;  the  leaves  of  a 
bright  green.  Hut,  broad,  and  indented  at 
the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  wbit<?, 
strcake<l  and  spotted  with  diirk  colours. 
On  the  mountiiins  of  Scotland  there  is  a 
more  slender  variety,  with  smaller  but  more 
richly  tinted  blossoms  ;  on  the  Alps  a  dwarf, 
large-flowered,  more  purjiled  variety  is  com- 
mon. It  must  be  gathered  about  Septem- 
ber, when  it  has  done  tlowering.  The 
distille<l  water  is  spoken  of  by  the  old 
herbalists  as  a  fine  eye-water  to  atreiigthen 
and  improve  the  sight.  This  reputation 
gave  it  the  name  of  ri/e-bright,  but,  liko 
many  other  ant-ient  opinions  respecting  the 
virtues  of  plant.*,  the  value  of  the  reputation 
is  worn  out.  Tlic  eye-bright  will  not  grow 
in  fflirdens  ;  it  loves  to  hide  itself  in  grass 
or  heath,  and  will  not  thrive  unless  it  be 
surrounded  by  plants  that  arc  taller  than 
itself.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheeji,  but 
refused  by  hogs.  (Etiglith  Flora,  vol.  iii. 
p.  122.) 

EYE  OF  THE  HORSE.  The  eye  of  the 
horse  upfieurs  to  be  naturally  more  disposed 
to  ilisease  than  that  i>f  any  rithor  animal. 
The  diseases  of  the  eye,  although  few  in 
number,  arc  frequent  in  their  appearance, 
obstinate,  and  genendly  bafllc  all  the  skill 
oi'  the  veterinarian.  The  following  are  the 
■prineijial :  common  intlaiumation,  specific 
ophthulmia or  moon  blindness,  cataract,  and 
gutta  nrrma  or  glass  eye.  For  the  two 
last  there  is  no  cure. —  Moon  blindness,  as  it 
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FACTOR. 

ig  termed,  is  brought  on  in  a  great  measure 
by  dose  eonfint'inent  in  dark,  heat<?d,  and 
poisonous  stables.  No  spocllic  remedies  can 
be  given  for  these  diseases.  (The  Ilorscy 
p.  1 13.  Lib.  Ute.  Know.)  See  Bununess  and 
Catasact. 


F. 

FACTOR.  (Lat.  factor ;  Fr./acteur.)  In 
jnerciDitile  kw,  nn  agent  who  is  entrusted 
with  (lie  ivroperty  o("  otla-rs,  which  he  is  com- 
misaioned  to  dispose  of.  In  Scotland  the 
word  faetor  is  used  synonyniuusly  with 
steward  in  England,  signifying  imo  who  baa 
the  overlooking  or  management  of  on  estate 
or  a  farm  for  another  person. 

FAGGOT.  (WeLsti  fugod;  Fr.  fagot.) 
A  bundle  of  small  cut  wood  tied  together 
cl'wely  for  fuel  or  other  j)ur]>03es.  They 
are  inaile  up  from  the  cuttmgs  or  thiimiuga 
of  eoppices  or  heilgea ;  and,  in  many  dis- 
tricti,  arc  sold  to  the  bakers. 

FAIR.  (Obi  Fr.  Jiere  ;  Lat.  ferite  or 
forum.)  A  public  place  where  merchant.'), 
traders,  and  other  jiersons  o-ssenible  from 
remote  jjarts  on  some  fixed  day  in  the  year 
to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  and  to  partake 
of  the  diversions  usually  to  be  met  with  on 
such  wrasions.  (See  Market.)  Fairs 
and  markets  are  very  closely  idlicd.  A  fair, 
an  the  term  is  now  generally  understood,  is 
only  a  greater  species  of  market  rccuiTing 
at  more  ibstont  nitervals.  Both  are  appro- 
priated to  the  sale  of  one  or  more  kinds  of 
goods,  the  luring  of  servants  or  labourers, 
&c. ;  but  fairs  are  in  most  cases  attended 
by  a  greater  concourse  of  people,  for  whose 
•musement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 

Fairs  originated  in  England  in  monkish 
days,  when  jiroud  bi.ihops  and  mitred  ab- 
bots were  not  unwilling  to  increase  their 
revenues  by  the  tolls  which  tbcy  were  em- 
IK)wered  by  royal  charter  to  levy  on  the 
crowds  who  commonly  attended  the  festivals 
of  llieir  patron  saints.  In  law,  whoever  will 
have  a  stall  in  a  market  must  Iiave  a  license 
from  the  owner  of  the  soil  {Northampton  v. 
WurtL,  I  W'tls.  107.),  otherwise  trespass  lies 
(Norii-ich  V.  Suvn,  W.  Blark.  1116.);  after 
twenty  years'  use,  a  fair  or  market  is  not  a 
nuisance  (itcj:  V.  ^/niVA,  4  Esp.  HI.).  Tlie 
owner  of  the  soil  may  recover  for  stallage 
without  an  e-tpi-css  agreement  (Newport  v, 
Siinndcra,  .3  B.  &  .\.  4 1 1 .)  Spreading  rumours 
with  an  intent  to  increase  the  price  at  fairs 
or  markets  is  an  offence  at  common  law 
(_Rex  s.WuddiiigUm,  1  East,  143.). 

Various  statutes  have  l>een  passed  to  re- 
gulate fairs. — By  the  2  &  3  P.  and  M.  c.  7. 
the  owner  or  keeper  of  every  fair  raust  ap- 
point a  certain  open  phtcc  for  the  sole  of 
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horses,  and  must,  under  •  pM 
tihilliugs,  appoint  some  one  toMe 
tot!,  li'oui  10  A.  >i.  till  sunset ;  III 
book,  and  enter  tlierein  the  ma 
colour,  &Ct  seller's  and  buyer's 
residence,  or  forfeit  40  shilling! 
31  Eliz.  c.  12.,  if  the  partie*  ire 
to  the  book-keeper,  they  most 
person  to  vouch  for  tbein ;  li 
entering  in  the  book,  where  ihcH 
is  one  [>cnny,  for  giving  a  eertil 
pence.  \x\\ixi:  Quart.  Joam.  of  i 
pp.  277.  366.,  vol.  vi.  p.  427.,  n 
p.  526.,  will  be  found  a  very  t 
acriptiou  of  all  the  principal  iaii 
lanu. 

A  list  of  the  fairs  and  mark 
United  Kingdom  will  be  found 
almanacs,  i>arlicularly  that  en 
Farmer's  Alnuimic,  bv  Johiuon 
(M'CuIloch't  Com.  Did.;  CU 
Law,  vol.  ii.  c.  9. ;    Willich't  Dot 

FAIR  MAID  OF  FR.VXCE. 
mlui    aconitifoliut.)     A    hanly 
blowing  a  white  (lower  in  May 
native  of  the  Alps.     It  love»  sh 
open   situation.     Multiply  by  | 
roots  in  spring. 

FAIRCUILD,  THOMAS,  1 
the  few  gardeners  of  his  time  lH 
love  of  science  with  the  practice 
lie  is  mentioned  througbout 
works,  08  a  man  of  general  infor 
fond  of  scientific  research,  and  i 
given  many  of  his  cxperimcDti 
one  of  the  latest  English  cultii 
vinevard,  having  had  one  at  lioj 
8S  r722.  He  died  in  1729,  ka 
for  insuring  the  delivery  of  •  1 
nually  in  the  church  of  St. 
Shoredilch,  on  Whit-Tuesday, 
wonderful  works  of  God  in  ihl 
or  On  the  certainly  of  the  rem 
the  dead,  proved  by  the  certain 
the  animal  and  vegetable  [ 
tion."  Besides  several  lettof 
Bradley's  works,  and  a  papci 
ferent  and  sometimes  contraiT 
the  sap  in  plants,"  in  the  f 
Tramactiorut  for  1724  (vol. 
he  publi.shed, 

The  Citv  (^mnlntrr  ;  ront«lnliif  I 
mMbod  of  I'liUtvAtlnip  aihl  onlorivf  ■■ 
Kruit  Trrei,  FlawrtliiK  Shrutw.  FIovMl, 
ftc.  u  will  be  (iranmcviUt.  uA  lkH««  bs 
dnn  Gank'ni.  I.01MI011,  I7W.  A  ■■Wll  «■ 
17«.  A  'l'ri<>il>ii  no  Um  auaarr  of  I^Nt 
railing  oT  Crau  Smi)<,  ud  DdaiM  U 
Anonymoui.   lima    (O.W.  Ji  *■■—»<> 

FAIRY  RINGS.  ^VbiMrr* 
over  our  down  lands  in  acafA  a 
table  treosun-s  of  creaticn, 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  i 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticeil,  i 
Smith,  the  circle*  of  vcs<daat  j 
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irdo  of  fungi,  most  abundant  i 

Us,  and  known  under  the  nanio 

Tlie  viu-ious  »u|>L'ntLitionii  aud 

ppconnct-tcdwith  these  pheno- 

K  be  dvtailetl.     These  cii-flea 

MBted  for  by  various  thcorleii, 

DC,  bowercr,  in  ulonc  eullieient 

|i  the  facts.     The  recent  dis- 

i  habitual  rejection  by  the  roots 

Ince  injurioujj  to  the  growth  of 

Ml  maile  it  evident  in  what 

Be  of  pLuita  may  m-cupy  one 

pey  can  no  lon>;er  exist  ou  it, 

be  of  the  excretions  their  roots 

Pi  renderijDg  the  land  altogether 

them;    while,  on  the  other 

ige  thus  eflected  in  the  soil 

more  nutritious  and  desirable 

race  of  plant*,  thon  Ijefiire  any 

"  taken  place.     This  theory, 

•eries  of  foiuilior  facts,  ex- 

lity  for  a  rotation  of  crops. 

ascertained,  soon  render  the 

they  grow  luilit  to  sup]>ort 

int  they  enrich  the  soil  for  other 

plly  for  the  grasses,  which  jrrow 

~  uriancc  in  tlie  space  left  bore 

ion  of  the  fungi.     The  cir- 

(he  plaiit.'i  tiikuig  a  circular 

'baps  arise  from  a  siimle  fun- 

ils  seed  nil  lu-onnil  it,  and 

of  fungi  is  sutlicicnt  to  ex- 

thc  grafs  springs  up  in  the 

upietl,  aud  the  sucuud  year's 

ap[M:ars  in  u  smuU  ring  round 

ntrc.     ITie  rings  go  on  ex- 

umfercnce  year  after  yeor, 

occurs  in  tlie  soil  or  its  pro- 

iheir  progress,  or  the  species 

.-omes  donnont  for  a  scajson. 

e  of  growth  takes  place  in 

taceous  lichens,     'llie  rin<»s 

e<J  to  l)e  frcijueut  on  hili- 

aluiost  always  with  the  lower 

'Je  open.     They  sometimes 

L-ircle  within  the  larger  one,  [ 

the  centre.     Within  such 

is  very  lu.\uriunt  and 

_  of  the  AuOiuxanthim  oilo- 

e  common  daisy  ;  without  the 

DOl  any  very  apparent  change 

on ;  but  on  the  circumference, 

{hsn,  T.  monotropa,  Carex  re- 

fieraeiuM   pilmelUiy    have   all 

1     (The  Wild  OarlamL,  by  S. 

(VT.JTaideon ;   It.  fideomie ; 

A  KMnudable  bird  of  prey,  of 

ra  MTenl  tpecies. 

r-falcon.    or    gcr-falcon    (F. 

t  -t  in  size,  ami  one  of 

I  lu,  which  the  British 

It  buildi  in  the  rocky 


cnasts  of  Norway,  Icclaml,  and  Zetlimd. 
The  eggs  are  mottled  with  pale  reddish 
brown,  on  a  dull  white  ground,  and  two 
inches  and  three-eighths  king  by  one  inch 
and  seven-eightliis  broad.  Next  to  the  eagle 
it  is  the  most  intrepid  and  voracious  of  tliu 
feathered  tribe,  ami  likewise  the  most  vidu- 
alile  species  lor  the  jturjKiscs  of  falcoiirv. 
The  stork,  thccnuie,  the  heron,  and  the  wild 

foose  fall  easy  victims  to  its  bold  attacks, 
t  is  remarkable  that  in  the  falcons,  as  in  all 
other  birils  of  prey,  the  females  are  much 
larger  and  stronger  tlian  the  mides. 

2.  The  peregrine  falcon  (/".  veregrinvt), 
being  more  common,  is  one  of  ttie  most  im- 
purtant  agents  in  the  falconry  of  the  present 
day.  It  builils  ou  high  rocka  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast.  1'he  eggs  are  two  to 
Sour,  aliout  two  inches  long  by  one  inch  and 
eight  lines  in  breadth ;  the  colour  is  the 
some  as  that  of  the  la.-it  species.  The  whole 
length  of  the  peregrine  Culcon  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches,  dejiending  on  the  sex 
anil  age  of  the  bird.  Back  and  upper  sur- 
face of  body  bluish' slute,  or  ash  colour; 
breast  rufous  white,  with  diu-k  brown  trans- 
verse bars. 

3.  Thehobbv  {F.  mihbiiteo),  a  true  falcon, 
though  of  small  siice,  may  be  considered  a 
peregrine  falcon  in  miniature.  It  is  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  this  country,  appearing  in 
Apii!  and  leaving  gencrHlly  i"  October  for 
wanner  regions.  It  builds  iLt  nest  on  a,  high 
tree  ;  its  eggs  are  three  to  timr,  tike  those 
of  all  the  true  falcons  in  shajje  and  colour ; 
length  one  inch  ei'dit  lines,  breadth  one  inch 
four  lines.  Sjicciiiiens  of  the  hobby  mea- 
sure from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  Je[X!ud- 
ing  ou  age  luid  sex.  Food,  sniall  birds,  and 
large  coleojilerous  iuscets.  Plumage,  back 
greyish  black ;  brciisl,  l>eUy,  and  thighs, 
yellowish  white;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  claws 
black. 

4.  The  red-f(M(ted  falcon  (F.  rujipeis),  is 
a  species  of  ^mall  size,  much  resembling  the 
last  descriljed.  It  goes  through  several  in- 
tert;stiiig  changes  oi'  plumage.  The  whole 
length  of  (he  bird  is  eleven  inches.  The 
geiiend  colour  of  the  plumage  a  uniform 
dark  lead  colour.  Legs  and  toes  rcildish 
tlesh  Colour ;  claws  yellowish  white. 

The  merlin,  kcstril,  gus-hawk,  &c.  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  Hawks.  (Jar- 
re//"* Brit.  Birdji,  vol.  I.  p.  26 — la. ;  Blaitui'a 
Euruc.  of  liiiriii  Sjmrls.) 

FALCONEIi,  WIMJAM,  M.D.,F.R.S., 
wa«  physician  to  the  Hath  General  Hospital. 
Ilo  was  the  author  of  the  three  following 
works :  — 

1.  An  hlitoriaal  View  of  thr  Tiute  for  GurdenliiK  and 
Inylnu  oul  GrmilMli  among  Ibe  Natloni  of  Antlqullr- 
17MH.  ftvo.  Thii  appmired,  for  llic  moil  part,  orlfftttjtllf 
Id  ibe  I.Utrary  ana  Phlloiophtcal  Meinolm  ut  the  Mao- 
cliMtcr  Society,  'i.  An  Kaaajr  on  the  J*reftc*-vatlan  of  th« 
Hoallb  of  Pef Bont  emplofcil  In  Agriculture ;  and  on  Ui« 


FAUDING-BAO. 


Cure  of  D1l«iueft  incident  tn  that  Way  of  Llf«*.    Tjoodon, 

17ft9,  Hvo.     3.  MitcelUnMHU  TrocU  hiMl  ColUtttoni  re- 

■lallng  to  Natural  llltlonr;  srirrlml  trfim  thf*  prlnrfpol 

pV^lit^rt  of  Aallquitf  on  that  Subject.  London,  n^l^  4to. 

FALLOW.  Such  land  as  hits  been  re- 
peatedly pIoii<;lie<l  over,  and  exjKised  to  the 
inlluenec  of  the  atmosphere,  for  (lie  purpose 
of  renderiii;»  it  friable,  eli-ariiifi;  it  )i-oiii 
weeds ;  leaving;  it  to  rest  after  the  tiltiige 
before  it  is  ajraiii  sown. 

Fallows  have  different  names  jjiven  to 
them,  and  are  of  diiferent  kinds,  accordinj; 
tti  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  manner  in  whieh  thoy  are  made. 
Thus,  a  naked  fallow  is  that  in  whieh  the 
ground  is  ploufjhed  and  harrowed  at  suit- 
able intervids  for  several  successive  times, 
aeeorditi;;  to  the  Iciud  of  crop  that  is  ulti- 
mntely  to  be  prown,  but  without  heirifj  sown 
till  it  has  remained  in  fallow  fur  some  Jenf^th 
of  time.  A  preen  fallow  is  that  where  the  land 
has  been  rendered  iiielhiw  and  clear  from 
weeds  by  means  of  some  kind  of  j^een  crfip, 
such  as  turnips,  jicas,  tares,  potatoes,  &e. 
In  this  mode  of  fallowing,  no  time  is  lost  by 
the  land  beinjr  left  idle,  or  in  an  unproduc- 
tive state.  Fiillowa  are  also  sometimes  dis- 
tinjjuished  by  the  se-t-son  of  tlie  year  in  which 
the  business  is  chiefly  or  wholly  performetl, 
hence  we  have  summer  and  winter  fallows ; 
and  likewise,  from  their  beirv^j  in.xome  cases 
only  done  in  a  partial  Diaiiiier,  we  have  Imu- 
titril  fiilhiws.  Fallows  are  also  named  after 
fiartiiular  crops,  as  wheat,  turnip,  and  po- 
tato fallows. 

"  The  chemical  tlieorv  of  fallowing,"  ob- 
Bcrvca  Sir  IL  Davy  (htem.  nf  Apr.  Chem. 
p.  23.),  "  is  very  simple ;  fallowintr  aflbrds 
no  new  source  ol  riches  to  the  soil,  it  merely 
tends  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  decom- 
posing matter,  which,  in  the  common  course 
of  crops,  would  be  employed  as  it  is  forraeil ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  single 
instance  of  a  cultivated  soil,  which  can  be 
Bupjioscd  to  remain  tallow  for  a  year  with 
advantage  to  the  farmer;  the  ouly  t^ase 
where  this  practice  is  iH-'neficiul  seems  to  be 
in  the  destruction  of  weed.s  and  for  cleansing 
foul  soils."  It  has  been  indeed  recently  eoii- 
tendt^d  by  Liebig  in  his  Orgonic  Cheniistrv, 
that  during  a  fallow,  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  collected  from  the  atmosphere,  potash  dis- 
engaged from  its  combinations,  and  other 
chemical  effects  produced,  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  examine  at  much  length.  lie 
B»y«  {Organic  Chem.  p.  156.),  "The  fallow 
time  is  that  periwi  of  culture,  during  which 
land  is  exposed  to  a  progressive  disintegra- 
tion by  means  of  the  mfluence  of  the  atmo- 
sjJiere,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  certain 
quantity  of  alkalios  capable  of  being  appro- 
prioteil  liy  plants.  Now  it  is  evident.,  that 
the  careful  tillinir  of  fallow  land  must  in- 
crcaie  and  aceeler&tc  this  diuiitegralion. 
432 


For  the  purpose  of  agric 
indifferent  whether  the  l»iul  i 
weeds,  or  with  a  phmt  wkidll 
stract  the  poia-sb  incloiMyl  in  it, 
plants  of  tjie  family  nf  the  £i«gm 
remarkable,  on  occoant  of  the  ana 
of  alkalies  or  salts  in  general  i 
contain;  the  T'lrui/oAa,  for  exai 
tains  no  free  alkiUies,  and  not  oni 
of  the  phos[)hates  of  lime  uid 
The  bean  of  the  Phateobu  m^fM 
only  traces  of  suits.  The  tttm  0 
tUciigo  mtiva  contains  only  0"8S 
that  of  the  Ervnm  lent  only  0'57 
of  gihosphato  of  lime,  witli  aibmae 
wheat  drietl  in  the  sun  vieJtb  < 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  000 
soluble  salts.  These  filants  beloc 
which  are  tennwJ  fallow  cropa 
cause  why  they  do  not  exerciieaa) 
iudueiice  on  com  which  is  cultiva 
diately  after  them  i.s,  that  llioy  < 
trmrt  the  alkidie^  of  the  soil,  and 


smalt  quantity  of  phosphates.' 
FALL.     A  measure  of  " 


,  onilc 


perch. 

FANNER,     SecWnwo* 
FANTOME-CORN.     A  MB 
to  thin  or  light  corn,  which  has 
bulk  or  solidity. 

FAR.     (Siut.  rrop.)      In  hnr» 
a  term  use<I  to  denote  a  horia'^ 
lints  the  far  foot,  fur  should 
right  foot,  right  shoulder.  He. 

F.\KCY.  In  farriery,  a 
ah.sorbent«  ofTecliiig  the  akin  i 
vessel-s  by  whicli,  when  inv 
coats  inflame  and  are  so  th 
thev  liecorae  like  so  many  con 
intimately  connected  with  ^ 
they  wilf  frequently  run  into  i 
The  treatment  variiM  witli  tho  ft 
sumes.  In  the  Imtton,  or 
which  indolent  Ixiils  a{>|K-ar,  a| 
physic  should  be  first  odminil 
liuils  should  then  l>e  carefully  4 
and,  if  any  of  them  have  nro 
budding  iron,  of  a  dull  re<J  heat,  i 
applied  to  them,  and'  the  bud>  a 
aa  sfKin  as  they  apjK'or  to  contsii 
aud  atllerwards  washed  with  a  IaI 
[K>se<l  of  a  drachm  of  con 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
Daily  exercise  and  fp'een 
essential  tu  tlx'  animal's  i 
Far.  p.  79. ;  DUiine*  Vet.  On 
The  iiarte,  p.  128-31.) 
FARCY,  WATEir.  Soe  ] 
FARDING-UAG.  The 
of  a  cow,  or  any  other  mn 
It  is  a  mere  rvivpla/de  for 
retaining  the  gr(>en  food,  nnliUj 
baa  time  to  repose  and  vhcw 


nini 


Fxauix. 

OF  PIGS.     A  provincial  mode 
the  number  of  piijp  which  a 
forth  at  once     See  r  abbuw. 
A.     (Lait.  /ar,  corn,  of  which  il 
,)     Meal  or  flour  obtuim-il  by  jrriiiJ- 
Mfting  wheat  aod  other  seeds,  or 
aad  preparing  edible  roots, 
IWBCe  die  term  farinaccou.4  food. 

A  jiorlion  of  ground  cultivated 
Bux]iU:M:  of  profit.     There  are  dif- 
kuub  of  farms.     Where  the  prlnci- 
oC  the  land  is  under  the  plough, 
Bre  ttunned  arable  farms;  but  where 
n.tiini.'  of  cattle  or  other  live-stock 
■  liulely  the  object,  they  ore 
liV  the  title  of  grazing  biruig; 
It  ihc  tliirf  intention  a  the  obtiuning 
t  mninul    products,   nuch   as   uiillc, 
and  cheese,  they  ore  denoDiiniited 
'  Aitttt;   and  where  the  two  .ty^ti'iua 
wUc  and  graac  management   can    be 
lined,     ihej    arc     called     convertible 
Ai  manure  must  l>e  had  in  order  to 
farms  of  any  kind  productive,  the 
probably,  iu  general,  be  considered 
■Miwt  advantagcou.s.     Besides  thci<e, 
where  hay  is  the  priuciiMj  pro- 
are  hay  or   grass  farms,  and 
)  what  ore  denominated  breed- 
farma. 
writen  on  husbandry,  who  lived 
iMontrtes,  where   the  heat   and 
tin  air  had  sensible  and  fre- 
dangerous  effects  on  the  health 
itants,  were  very  piirticuliir  in 
for  the  choice  of  farms  or 
the  spots  whorecin  houses 
Ml  as  to  avoid  the  incoiive- 
.11  the  climate,  or  I'rom 
i  .1  ion  of  the  ground.  The 
generally  pleasure  as  well  as 
new,   when    they   bought    and 
farm ;  and  therefore  they  laid  it 
rule,  that  uo  degree  of  fertility 
pC  a  mun  to  purchase  in  an  uii- 
iTT,  nor  the  plea-santest  silua- 
harren   one.      "  Buy   not   too 
1  Calu,  "  but  view  again  and 
par(*ha!*e   you   intend  U)  make ; 
good  one,  the  ofteuer  you  sec 
it  will  please  vou.     Lxoniinc 
""^  luring  inhabitants  fore.    Let 
Lea  ni  lie  a  good  one;  the 
from  il  good  ;  and  the  air  tcm- 
t  your  hind,  if  you  can  choose 
'lOTi,   be  at  the  foot   of  a   hili, 
•outlk.  in  a  healthv  place,  where 
'  .'•oarers,  ol  cattle,  and  of 
"1.       Let   it    be   near  a 
II.   the  sea,  or  a  navigable 
rin"  upon  a  goiMl  and  well- 
I.     Let  the  buildings  upon 
gitmiti  be  (trong  and  substantial. 


FARJL 

Do  not  rashly  condemn  the  methods  of 
others.  It  is  best  to  purchase  from  a  good 
husbandman,  and  a  good  improver." 

Besides  the  healthfulncss  of  the  situation, 
three  other  things  should  be  particuliu'ly 
attendc-d  to  in  the  choice  of  a  liirni  or 
estate  ;  these  are,  the  air,  the  water  and  tlie 
soil.  The  air  should  be  pure  and  teiujier- 
ate,  the  water  wholesome  and  easily  come 
at,  and  the  soil  fertile;  and  the  farm  should 
be  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  gwKl  mar- 
kets, both  for  the  sale  of  tlie  produce  and  the 
purchase  of  manure.  See  Fabm  Buiuiisas. 

'J'he  ancients  were  parlicularty  attentive 
lo  the  quiUily  of  their  water,  and  to  the 
ea.se  of  coming  at  it.  They  ailvised  bring- 
ing into  the  farm-houses  Ine  water  of  such 
springs  us  never  dried  up ;  or,  if  there  was 
no  such  sjiring  within  the  farm,  to  bring 
running  water  as  near  to  it  as  possible;  or 
to  dig  for  well-water,  not  of  a  bitter  or 
brackish  taste.  If  neither  of  these  was  to 
be  found,  they  directed  l.irge  cisterns  to  be 
jirovided  for  men,  and  ]ionds  for  collecting 
and  retaining  rain-water  for  cattle.  They 
estecineil  that  running  water  to  be  best  lor 
drinking  which  had  iLs  source  iu  a  hill ; 
spring  or  well-water  from  a  rising  ground 
was  deemed  the  next  best ;  well-water  in 
the  bottom  nf  a  valley  was  held  to  be  sus- 
picious ;  and  marshy  or  fenny  water,  which 
creeps  slowly  on,  was  by  them  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  worst  ol'  all. 

The  nature  of  the  toil  of  a  funn  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  anidysis  (see  Analy- 
sis), by  obsenatioii  of  tlie  weeds  which  flou- 
rish upon  it  (see  Hota.vy  and  WeedsJ,  and 
of  the  trees  growing  in  the  lieilge  rows  (see 
Plantations  J.  Tlie  elm  and  the  uak  are 
comnumly  tenants  of  good  soils ;  the  liircli, 
the  holly,  and  the  ash  indicate  tlinse  which 
are  iioor.  And  again,  llic  [irudiicti\eness  of 
a  sod  may  be  estmiated  from  the  ilcgrc-e  of 
its  attraction  lor  the  insensible  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  by  the  substratum  on 
which  it  rests  (see  Geoi-oCivJ;  and  by  its 
inclination.  There  are  tnany  other  circum- 
stances, also,  which  the  farmer  in  search 
of  u  farm  should  regard,  most  of  which  lie 
will  find  treated  of  in  this  work  under  the 
beads  Appe.msement,  Agreement,  Cis- 
TOMB  OP  Counties,  Capital  re<piired,  Hain, 
Lease,  &c.  Let  him  ahio  closely  e.\aniino 
the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  mode  in 
which  the  iiirin  has  been  cullivaled,  and 
the  course  of  tro[i[iing  which  the  out-going 
tenant  ha«  followed.  This  liLSt  iniiuiry  is 
one  very  material  [xiint  to  be  carefully  and 
accurately  ascertained. 

The    liunibcr    of   liirma    in    the  United 
King<lom  is  estimated  to  be  about  -^,000,000^  j 
and'^the    projierty    annually    derived  front  J 
agriculture  at  213,817,624/. 
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FARM  ACCOUNTS. 
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h«tlKO  row»,  copwi*.  and 

woodi. 
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FARM    ACCOUNTS.      The    necejaity 

anil  utility  of  eorreut  and  detailed  particu- 
liirs  uf  all  matters  concerning  the  farm,  have 
already  been  spoken  ol'  under  the  head 
HooK-KKKriNG.  Let  any  farmer  make  the 
exi>eriinent,  and  he  will  find  it  l«)lh  inter- 
esting and  useful,  to  know  froni  year  to 
yeiir  ihe  actual  products  of  his  farm.  Let 
every  thing,  therefore,  which  can  be  mea- 
sured and  weighed,  he  so  tested;  and  let 
that  which  ctiimot  be  brought  to  an  exact 
standard  be  estimated,  us  if  he  himself 
were  about  to  sell  or  to  purchsisc  it.  Let 
him  likewise,  as  near  as  possible,  measure 
the  ground  which  he  plants,  the  quantity  of 
seed  which  ho  uses,  nud  the  nuuiurc  which 
lie  apjilies.  The  labour  of  doing  this  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  satLst'uction  of 
having  done  it,  and  the  benefits  which  must 
arise  from  it.  Conjecture,  in  these  caies,ii 
perfectly  wild  and  uncertain  —  varying 
of^en,  with  dilTcreitt  individuals,  almost 
100  per  cent.  Exactness  enables  a  man  to 
form  conclusions  which  may  most  c>ssentiaJlv, 
and  in  innumerable  ways,  avail  to  his  ad- 
vantage. It  is  that  alone  which  ciui  give 
any  value  to  bis  cxjierience ;  it  is  that  which 
will  make  his  exfierience  the  sure  basis  of 
improvement ;  it  will  nut  it  in  his  power  to 
give  safe  counsel  to  liis  frienihi ;  and  it  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  he  can  securely 
J)lare  confidence  in  himself. 

FAKM  DUILDINtiS.  In  tJie  con- 
struetiim  of  farm  buildings,  the  first  thing 
to  be  regarded  is  the  convenience  of  their 
nituatioD;  and  tu  this  end  must  be  considered 
the  beat  ahclter,  fee<ling,  and  watering  of 
live  itock  ;  the  carriage  of  the  crop,  and  of 
luuture,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
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FARM  BUILDINGS. 

duce.  To  combine  all  these  i 
toeelber  is  rarely  attainable;  ll 
with  the  practical  farmer  n  l« 
manv  of  them  as  jKwsible.  The 
economical  construction  of  funn 
some  years  since,  engaged  the  si 
the  Highland  Society  of  Sk-olUiml, 
their  report  ( Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  S8. 
in  this  article  derive  materiil  i 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  wort 
wfll  derive  every  infonn.ition  fran 
committee  say,  very  justly,  ••  od<;  o 
common  errors  in  these  tliwig 
crowding  the  buildings  together, 
idea  of  giving  thera  greater  c« 
and  the  not  sufficiently  eater 
shelter  sheds  for  the  feeding  of  cil 
is  a  ftiult  so  universal  that  if  is  o 
larger  cla.s3  of  breeding  and  (eti 
in  the  bonier  counties  o(  Eni 
Scotland  that  experience  has  lau^ 
fully  to  avoid  it.  In  givuig  deM| 
outhouses  of  a  farm,  little  moi 
done  than  to  give  genend  useful 
Although  a  certain  similarity  mu 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  d) 
all  such  buildings,  yet  thc« 
modlfiol  accoriling  to  the  circiiB 
the  farm  itself,  tlie  nature  of  tli 
situation  with  regard  to  market 
piirticuhir  kind  of  management  I 
sueii.  No  one  rule  that  can  be 
general  application,  and  the  jui 
the  architect  must  bo  shown  ii 
the  size,  form,  and  an 
buildings  to  the  nature  ■•! 
wants  of  the  occupier.  \Vlulcr«( 
accommodation  should  be  alToW 
tenant,  it  is  the  province  of  tkc  i 
take  care  that  Ihe  heavy  ca* 
buildings  be  not  unnecessarily 
either  by  erecting  buildings  tbat  I 
or  by  giving  unnecessary  dim 
such  as  arc  requisite.  It  may  I 
IttHy  remarked  thnt  *'- ■  "■•■•■•  ■■ 
breadth  to  the  biti! 

the  expense  by  incj _  ...     . 

the  timbers,  and  adding  to  the  i 
roofs.  At  (he  same  time  e«n 
taken  that  in  the  cow-housdi  a 
the  animals  shall  not  be  crsmpc 
want  of  necessary  room.  In  , 
may  be  said  that  the  most  mm 
rangement  of  the  outh." 
the  form  of  a  rcctsmgle,  i 
being  o|»en,  and  the  fami-imuv  o 
at  some  convenient  disunc*  in 

And   again,   the   most    :;■ 

keeping  and  feeding  d 
kinds  of  cattle  is  in  sin 
yards  attached,  each  cip 
animals.  It  isreeommcK 
course  from   tbe  stAlJes,  c«nr-l 
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k  tlKwlii  be  cvricJ  off  by  causewayctl 
IckuuieU  to  a  pond  or  tank  near  to  llic 
iiap.    This  mode  of  conveying  awiiy 
renaTioK  tbe  urine  is  conceived  to  be  i 
a  ia  ordinary  cases  than  »cwers  below 
od,  irbicb,  even  when  executed  in  the 
BUBoer,  will  be  subject  to  be  choked 
IMS  wajit   of  neceseary  attention    to  ! 
in;;  and   such   sewers   become   nur-  i 
^B  rata,  notwithstanding   every  pre- 
Hkt  ran  bo  taken.    Should  tlie  situ- 
Vifbe  buildings  incline  to  the  north, 
Irli  can  be  maile  througli  the  north 
I  b«low  the  floors,  at  proj)er  places,  for  . 
■ging  the  lii|uicU.  ' 

■'or  watering  cattle,  if  a  atreain  cannot 
Maioml,  there  are  few  situations  wliere 
r  ciniiol  be  got  by  sinking  a  well ;  the 
*IT  is  t»  raise  it  into  a  cistern,  which 
be  placrd  in  any  of  the  shelter  yardtt, 
(his  be  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
furnished  witb  proper  cis- 
ball-cix'ks.  The  passages  and 
pMe>  Id  the  buildings  should  be  wide; 
■kl  hung  on  wooden  post£  or  hewn 
^Hw*.  A  house  for  on  overseer,  or 
^B^tcially  on  considerable  forms,  is 
Hie.  carpenters'  and  smiths'  shops 
l^dMimlile. 
waling  a  calculation  of  the  expense  of 

Pings,  the  comers,  ribbcts,  arches, 
are    supjKwed   to   be   of  hewn 
rood  Memel,  the  roofs  of  slate, 
'  •'     '.  -  covered  with  lead,  and 
lunship  of  all  the  ina- 
^d,  except  the  prime  cost 


Mm 
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The  foundations  to  be 
1  stones,  laid  in  regular 
•  ■  area  of  the  dressing 
low  irranary  floors  should  be  laid 
tauul  broken  stones,  forming  the 
9  inches ;  the  sleepers  to  be 
inside  scarcenients,  and  the 
tng  space  of  14  inches  to  be 
ith  solid  brick  or  stone  work, 
itb  lime.  To  have  a 
I  of  an  inch  thick  on  the 
of  the  plaster  l>eing  kept 
{•db  beliiw  the  top  uf  the  sleepers, 
■•  to  be  taken  that  the  sleepers  are 
f  «a  Sat  stones  at  short  distances; 
■■  wki«-li  is  applied  next  to  the  walls 
to  Us  mixod  up  with  a  portion  of 
This,  if  carefully  done,  will 
bam  floor  free  frf>m  vermin,  and 
it  it  from  sinking.  The  straw 
ilone  in  the  same  way,  only  the 
iliag  above  the  small  stones  ia  to 
'atfiem  deep,  and  to  have  a  coui- 
M  door  laiil  above  of  3  inches  thick, 
ami  where  the  straw  falls  from 
be  laid  with  large  flogs.     The 


door  soles  of  the  boms  to  be  laid  6  inches, 
and  ihose  of  the  cow-houses  and  stables 
3  inches  above  the  causeway  on  the  out- 
side. 

Walls.  The  thickness  of  tlie  barn  walls 
above  the  door  sole  to  bo  2  feet  3  inches ; 
above  the  second  floor  to  bo  2  feet  and  beam 
filled  ot  the  top;  for  low  buildings  above 
the  d(X)r  sole  to  be  '2  foot,  :uid  likewise  beam 
fjliod  at  the  top.  Division  wiilla  to  be 
18  inches  thick,  and  currie<l  to  the  top; 
the  walls  of  courts  or  yards  to  be  at  least. 
1  foot  below  the  general  surface. 

Conduita.  If  water  be  curried  away  by 
under-ilrains,  the  grciit  coniiunn  sewer  or 
<lischarging  conduit  to  begin  in  a  central 
part  of  the  ofEce,  to  be  27  inches  wide,  and 
4°2  inches  high,  to  allow  of  a  jK'rson  going 
in  to  cleanse  it. 

Causewaying.  The  stables,  cow-houses, 
calf-houses  piggeries,  &c.  to  be  hiiil  with 
limestone  causeway  or  bricks  set  in  sliuq) 
sand.  The  settles  (or  carrying  off  the  urine 
In  have  2,  or  at  least  Ij  inch  fall  to  10  feet. 
The  run  channels  for  stables  to  Iw  1 0  feet 
from  the  wall,  and  the  rise  froiii  the  channel 
to  the  rack  lo  l)e  5  inches.  The  chnuuels 
for  cow-houses  lo  be  fl  i'eal  from  the  wall, 
the  rise  from  the  channel  to  the  sole  tree  to 
be  4  inches.  T'he  area  round  the  viird  to 
be  caust'wnyed,  and  to  have  proper  channels 
with  two  inches  declivity  to  the  10  feet, 
raafle  so  as  to  carry  to  the  settling  pits. 

C'AafENTKEs'  WORK.  Ihiojiitg.  The 
couple  sides  tor  houses  of  15  or  16  feet 
wi<!e  to  be  f\h  inches  at  bottom,  5J  inches 
at  toji,  and  24  inches  thick,  with  a  balk  (i  by 
2J  inches,  ti-ied  as  near  the  middle  of  eact 
couple  as  possible,  with  double  garron  nails, 
and  properly  riveted. 

Joitting  and  Jiooring,     Tlip    sleepers  in 
the  dressing  barn  ami  the  low  grimary  lloor 
to  be  6  by  2J  inches,  built  in  as  described 
for  the  mason's  work.     The  joisting  in  the 
loft  lor  unthrashed  corn    and  granorioa  to 
be  10  inches  deep  by  2J  thick,  with  I  foot 
of  wall-hold.     Joistings  and  Blee[icrs  laid  at 
20   inchci    from  centres,  all   covered    with 
drain  timber    battens;    under  llonrs  lo  be 
plain  jointed,  and  doiiled  with  iron  douls. 
The  up|iertloor  (o  l>e  tnngiied  and  t'oiithcred 
on  the  joints,   and   fixed  down  with   good 
flooring  sprigs.     The  cnrt-sbcd.t  to  have  a 
joist    built  into  the  wall  at  each    pillar,  8 
inches   by  2J,    and    the  wall    plate    nulled 
down  on  the'  top  of  it.     Those  lliut   have 
metal    pilhu-s    should    have    linlling-beams 
y  inilics  by   12  broad,  and  the  enil  of  the 
joist  tenanted  2  inches   into  the  lintel,  lo 
have  an  iron  strap,  split  on  the  end,  and 
put  on  the  ton  with  screw  bolts  to  fix  the 
joist  and  the  lintel  together. 

Doors.    The  doors  of  deals  —  not  vaotft 
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tlian  6^  inches  brosil,  1^  thiclc,  beaded  on 
the  edged,  and  grooved  and  lonjfucd  on  the 
j(iint!<,  with  3  cross  bars  to  each,  9  inclie<4 
broad,  1 }  thick.  Those  of  the  stable,  cow- 
house, und  barn  doors  to  be  3  fet-t  6  inches 
wide,  and  hung  in  two  leaves  where  neces- 
iiarv. 

Window*.  'ITie  frames  of  ttie  lower 
windows  of  burns,  stables,  cow -bouses,  &c. 
to  be  2  inches  tliick,  with  bonnls  below,  16 
or  18  inches  bi^h,  hunj;  on  the  frames  with 
cross-tailed  batuis,  and  {iliize<l  aliove  witJi 
second  crown  glass.  For  those  where  glass  is 
unnecessarv,weiither-boards,  6  inches  broad, 

1  inch  thiclc.  The  lower  windows  of  the 
barn  to  Im>  secured  by  iron  bars  1  inch 
square,  und  not  vuore  tban  5  inches  apart. 
The  rlressiiii;  barn  and  granaries  to  liave 
skirting  hoanls  H  inches  broad,  by  1  thick, 
nailed  on  bond  lindier  built  in  the  walls. 

Trevhe»,  Hacks,  and  Maiigem.    The  hind 

nsta  of  the  treviscs  to  be  8  feet  6  inches 
ig,  6J  inches  s()uare,  made  in  the  octagon 
form,  above  the  level  of  (he  pavement;  to 
be  sunk  3J  I'ect  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
iiifot,  and  to  be  solidly  built  round,  3  feet 
in  iliainetvr,  with  stone  and  lime  mortar. 
The  ])Ofit3  to  be  charred  at  their  ends  as  far 
us  they  are  beneath  the  ground  ;  their  tops 
lo  8l4>nil  G^  incbi-s  above  the  truvise  boards, 
and  to  be  rounded.  The  height  of  the 
("ro-posts  to  be  9  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  racks,  4J  by  2  inches,  ami  their  foot  set 
in  stones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boards. 

limliii,  to  be  2  feet  10  inches  broad  ;  the 
sides  lo  be  4  by  2J  inches,  and  the  spars  to 
be  2^  inches  by  If  inches,  sunk  j  inch  into 
llie  sides  at  the  dbitiuice  of  3^  inches  apart^ 

Miingert,  Xn  be  20  inches  at  the  top,  by 
16  at  the  twttoni,  and  10  deep.  The  wo(kI 
lo  be  I^  tliick  at  tlfc  bottom,  and  1  j  at  the 
tides. 

Plaster  tporh.  The  stables  for  saddle 
horses  to  have  one  coat  of  plaster  on  the 
walls,  and  the  ceilings  to  be  all  lathed  and 
pla8l4:Ted  with  two  coats  of  plaster. 

Stiite  work.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  to 
be  covered  with  slates.     'JTie  slates  to  have 

2  inches  of  cover  over  the  nail  at  bottom, 
and  diminishing  gradually  to  I)  inch  at  the 
top,  put  on  with  nails  of  )2  lbs.  to  the 
1000  boileil  in  linseed  oil;  ridges  anil 
tlanks  covered  with  milled  lead,  12  inches 
broad,  6  lbs.  to  the  s<juare  foot. 

Court  or  uuril  gair*.     Gates  to  be  sunk 

3  feot  into  the  ground,  and  charre<l  as  far 
as  they  extend  into  the  ground.  The  ])Ost« 
to  be  9  inches  s<|uarp,  cham[>ered  on  the 
oorm-rs,  and  set  3  inches  clear  of  the  pillars 
—  to  stand  9  inches  above  the  gate,  and 
built  in  the  ground  with  stone  and  lime,  4 
feet  in  diameter. 

Pmiitiuif.  The  wbole  of  the  outiiide  doom, 
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windows,  and  gates  to  get 
paint :  the  wiudowi  to 
being  glazed. 

Wood,  to  be  of  Memel 
and  granary  doors  may 
batens. 

Gekebai.  bstimate.  Ft 
iiigi  of  a  farm  of  1000 
tion  of  crops  and 
partly  in  breeding, 
stuck,  the  expense  is  in 
committee  of  tlie  HijHiIaiH 
whence  this  paper  is  ell 
according  to  a  plan  there 
a  gooil  ami  substantial  nil 
the  prime  cost  and  work 
materials,  but  exclusive  t 
of  carriage,  and  the  primes 
and  also  of  aervniit«'  hoi 
shop  and  smithy,  to  be  ab 
if  the  roof  is  covered  wi 
There  is  anotlier  i)lan  and  el 
ing,  to  laOQl.  with  slat«  rool 
tiles. 

For  the  farm  buildings 
acres  kept  in  a  rotation  of  t\n 
there  are  two  [ilun.s,  the  estf 
are,  exclusive  of  tlic  cost  a 
(he  prime  cost  of  stone«,  at 
slates,  and  1020/.  with  tiles; 
plan,  about  1  lOol.  with  claKD 
tiles. 

For  the  buildings  fur  a  ft 
kept  in  a  rotation  of  cro|^ 
plans,  which,  with  the  b( 
exceptions,  aie,  1st.  pla 
covered  with  sUte*,  and  • 
and  the  2nd.,  about  5501.  coi 
and  465/.  if  with  tiles. 

Por  a  clay  land  arable  ft 
not  producing  turni|n, 
wholly,  in  tillage,  1260/.  oow 
and  1020/.  with  tiles. 

For  a  dairy  farm  of  500 
rotation  of  crop*  and  grasi^ 
BupfKwed  to  be  bay  or 
with  tiles,  1000/. 

For  a  farm  of  200  acrci 
town  emiiloyeii  wholly  in 
stock  is  kejit  but  boraea 
luid  where  the  whole  prodl 
or  470/. 

For  a  mizfd  ttueh/arm  ia 
employiuff  a  pair  of  hurwa 
322/.  ^ 

For  a  cottage  farm  of  iS 
slates,  or  1501.  with  tiles, 
amounting  to  I(>4/. 
volume  of  Drit.  //i 
there   are  sonic    a<lr 
buildings  on  various 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
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__  I  vboie  buaine«  or  employinent  is 
t«llir>lian  nf  laiuL,  the  breeding,  rearine, 
idJWing  of  different  sorta  of  tive-rtock, 
pitlieiuuiKemcnt  of  tlie  various  products 
pidi  n  anorded  b}r  them  :  benec  those 
lb  this  way  may  be  further  distin- 
iiuoinble,  g^razing,  dair)-,  hay,  and 
rUuti  of  farmers,  acconling  to  the 
Mb  ia  which  their  famis  are  cultivated 
•fJowL  "  The  British  farmer,"  says 
wBUi  in  the  IM).  of  Ute.  Know.  (Flem. 
Wk^i.)"  is  Kwierally  a  man  of  superior 
(■■tui  to  the  Flemish  peasantry  ; '  anrl, 
iMfiil  lure  added,  to  those  of  all  other 

ik&niicrs  of  Great  Britain  may  be  ar- 
lilto  (he  following  classes:  I.  The 
I  poprietort  and  country  gentlemen. 
I  ud  formers,  properly  so  called. 
I  of  small  farms.     4.  Cottagers, 
different   descriptions  of  people, 

•  oildTste  small  farms,  and  a  few  acre« 
liuag  to  towns  and  villages. 
loMidenible  portion  of  the  cultivated 
U  Bntain  is  possessed  by  the  prnnri- 
HMdiueh  as  generally  reside  on  tm-ir 
l^vio  may  therefore  very  properly  be 
■uted  country  gentlemen,  Exctu- 
M  tile  domains  or  lands  around  their 

these  proprietors  commonly 
which  ore  kept  under  regular 
•  of cultivation.     Many  of  tliese  merit 
I  cgBunendation    for   their   steady  and 
I  attention  to  that  great  source  of 
I  wetlth,  the  introduction  of  better 
I  rf  husbandry  ;   while  others  have 
I  father,   and  not   only  endeavoured, 
^pracept  and  example,  to   induce 
to  adopt  such  systems  o-i  tlicy 
!  had  foun<l  beneficial,  but 
I  of  such  duration,  nud  on 
s  induced  men  possesiiing 
entcqirise,  and  capital  to  ai)ply 
Ures  to  the  art  of  husbandry. 
ngwd  to  the  second  class,   or  the 
IB  aad  farmers,  properly  so  denumi- 
^tlM^  may  be  considered  the  strength 
|iltrtiB.     The  yeoman  and  the  farmer 
AtdMl  to,  differ  only  in  one  particular ; 
pdi  which   the  former  cultivates  are 
rai  part  or  in  whole  his  own  proi)erty, 
itte latter  rentd  his  farm  from  aiiotlicr. 
Mvd  to  industry,  perseverance,  and 
boo  to  business,  there  is  no  differtmcc. 
I^ui  their  situation,  removed   on  the 
^ftfrvim  the  vanities  and  supcrliuities 
PPCfc,  anil,  on  the  other,    by  their 
riniiutry,  from  the  fear  of  poverty, 
•fMWianent  of  their  farms  constituting 
cUef  atudr  and  delight,  they  spend 
4n*  ID  UMiepcndeiice,  enjoying  health 
0  the  rational  comforts  of  life. 

•  rtaiarfced,  conccnuDg  the  third  class, 
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that  in  all  the  best  cultivBtc<I  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  wher*  nnprovenienta 
have  not  l)ecome  general,  there  are  numy 
small  farms.  Thcise,  though  not  ».•*  yet  in 
every  case  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pntducc  the  ^atest  crops  which  the  soil  is 
capalile  of  yielding,  are,  however,  much 
better  cultivated  than  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago ;  and  the  spirit  for  improve- 
ments among  tenants  of  this  description 
apjHjiu^  to  be  more  generid  than  at  any 
former  iH-riod ;  although,  from  the  wimt 
of  capital,  and  the  little  attention  generally 
paid  to  thcui  liy  their  landlords,  added  to 
their  own  ijttaclinicnt  to  ancient  prejudices, 
they  are  yet  very  far  from  having  attained 
that  rlegree  of  u.ncfulness,  in  an  agricultural 
view,  to  which,  by  adopting  pro])er  means, 
they  may  be  odvancetl.  The  possessors  of 
SDudl  farms  ore,  however,  very  useful  and 
valuable  members  ol'the  community ;  honest, 
peaceable,  and  industrious,  they  breed  up 
their  children  in  the  Siimc  principles,  and  to 
Uic.se  is  our  island  most  indebted  for  a 
never-fiiiling  supply  of  virtuous  and  useful 
citizens. 

The  fourth  class,  or  cottagers,  are  those 
who  either  reside  in  the  neighbourhc«>d  of 
large  fiu-iiis  mljoining  to  moors  or  commons, 
or  m  anial!  hamlet.*.  They  generuUy  p»ae88 
a  few  acres  of  tilhigc-land,  from  the  culti- 
vation (if  which,  togi-ther  with  what  they 
receive  for  labour  jierfornicil  tiir  the  farmers, 
or  from  carrying  on  the  occuimtions  to 
which  they  had  lieen  bred,  they  tu-e  enabled 
to  maiutaiii  tlicir  families,  and  to  be  of 
greot  service  in  the  business  of  cultivation. 
For  the  most  part  industrious,  and  inured 
to  labour,  they  bring  up  their  chiKlren  not 
only  without  becouung  burdens  on  the 
jmblic,  but  in  such  u  nuiimcr  ns  to  render 
them  extremely  useful  as  members  of 
society.  These  hamlets  and  cottages  are 
also  nurseries  whence  the  British  farmer 
draws  hi.-)  constant  supply  of  labourers. 

Those  who  cultivate  small  faiina  adjoin- 
ing to  towns  or  viUnges  may  be  described 
under  two  characters  :  — 'llie  first  arc  such 
as  reside  in  towns,  anil  ore  engaged  in  com- 
merce iuid  mnnufiiotures  ;  but  who,  tor  their 
nmuseuieut,    or   the    convenience    of   their 
j  families,  ptx^sess  small  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     These    may   Iw    denominated 
g(K>d  farmers,  only  in   a,  nalioiml   point   of 
view.     Their  farms  are  indeed   well  culti- 
I  wted,  the  crojvs  luxiiriiuil,  and  a  full  jiro- 
]  portion,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 
I  farms,  comes  to  market;  but  owing  to  their 
time    and    uttenlion    l>eing    (R-eupied    with 
other  mutters,  in  the  smccess  of  which  they 
are   nifire   immediately   interested,    few    of 
them  derive  much  l>enefit  from  their  fann- 
ing {qK-rations.      The   reason  w  o\>Vwu»\ 
r  r  3 
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FARM  HOUSE. 

tlierc  is  no  buslnciiji  requires  more  unre- 
mitting core  ihttti  that  of  huBbandry  :  and, 
tliough  pco|ile  no  employed  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  pay  ntlention  to  the  great 
leading  points,  on  thut  of  net'd-tiinc  and 
harvest,  it  is  not  to  be  siipjwseil  lliey  can 
spare  time  to  9Upcrintt.>nd  the  execution  of 
many  of  those  more  iriinute  operations,  on 
the  proper  attention  to  whieh  the  profits  of 
a  farm,  particularly  one  so  situated,  princi- 
pally depend.  The  second  are  those  who 
reside  in  or  immediately  adjoining  to  towns, 
and  farm  so  as  to  enable  them  to  keep 
milch  cows,  or  two  or  three  horses  to  hire, 
either  for  the  sajidie  or  the  cart.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  as,  on  account  of 
Itx'al  situation,  they  commonly  pay  very 
hijh  rents  ("or  their  land.s,  they  therefore 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  cultivute  them  in 
the  best  nianner,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  crops.  The  uses  to  which  these 
crops  are  apnlie<l,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
milted,  tend  m  a  materiid  degree  to  the 
convenience  and  aocomniodation  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  therefore  this  dcneription  of 
cultivators  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
to>¥ns  and  villages  what  the  British  fiinnera 
are  to  the  nation  at  large,  namely,  the  meima 
by  ivhich  they  arc  furnished  with  many  of 
the  neccssanes  and  comforts  of  life. 

F.VKM  (;.\TE.     See  Gates. 

FARM  HOUSE.  The  dwcllinn:  occu- 
pied by  a  farmer.  Tlie  principal  objects  to 
be  nt{cnded  loin  ereclini;  a  farm-house  are, 
convenience,  and  a  salubrious  situation. 
Besides    the  general   salubrity  of  the  spot 


where  dwellings  are  to  Ite  erected,  the  air, 

)il  also  reiii 
larly  attended  to:  the  first  should  be  pure 


fater,  and  soil  also  reiuiire  to  be  partieit- 


and  temperate ;  the  second  wholesome,  and 
easily  obtained.  The  most  healthy  and 
convenient  site  on  the  fann  ought  to  be  se- 
lected for  building  the  house;  easy  access 
and  central  .situation  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. An  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  live  stock,  is 
indis|K'nsable.  'JTie  water,  however,  should 
not  be  stagnant.  Ponds  in  the  inuuedinte 
vicinity  of  a  house  are  not  essentially  in- 
jurious, unices  they  become  dry  in  sum- 
mer, or  towards  autumn  :  for  at  the  periiHl 
between  the  drying  up  and  the  complete 
dryness  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  pools,  the  de- 
eom|K>sition  of  animal  and  vegetid)le  matter 
which  is  then  pnjeeeding  evolves  minsnmta 
that  generate  disease.  A  dry  gravelly  soil, 
through  which  the  rain  con  freely  percolate, 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  degree  of  damp- 
ness of  a  Iix-ality  may  be  always  pretty  con- 
revtly  estimated  by  observing  the  quantity 
Bbf  mOM  and  lichens  upon  the  trc«fs  ;  and  the 
weeds  being  those  that  grow  in  marshy  si- 
tuations. 
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FARSnNG.    The  btisir 

ment  of  a  farm,  comprehenJm 

circumstances  and  conduct  of  ii 

I      It  is  a  practice  that  demar 

care  and  attention,  as  well  as  a 

j  and  judgment,  to  conduct  itini 

I  advantageous  manner.     It  reij 

timatc  and  practical  knoiwlcdg 

arts  of  cultivation  and  manageo 

OS  of  the  nature  and  value  of  e 

live  stock;  and  still  further,  a 

I  qnaintancc  with  the  various  mod 

I  and  selling,  and  the  constant  i 

ferent  markets  and  fairs.     In 

^  all  these,  there  ore  several  othei 

much   consequence  to   the  sue 

fanner,  which  will  be  treateArf 

j  respective  heads.  V 

Farming,  once  regarded  ifl 

'  easy  to   be   understood    and 

followwl  only  by  the  empiric,  hs 

I  been    viewed   in    a    diuerent, 

'  manner.     It  has  been  justly  • 

I  pursuit  requires  more  talent,  i 

j  verance,  and  more  careful  obaer 

the  cultivation  of  the   earth  ; 

from   its   being   an    empirical 

i.s,  in  fact,  one  that  several  otl 

illustrate  and  assist  —  one,  whoi 

cannot,  ton  often  examine  the 

other  cultivators ;  and  benoe,  i 

been  found  that  the  labours  of  ' 

the  botanist,  the  mechanut,  a 

logist,  are  all  available  in  the  se 

farmer,  it  has  followed  ad  a  na) 

quence,  that  the  farmers  of  ot 

become  a  more  scientific,  mo» 

and  a  for  more  enlightened  da* 

of  any  previous  generationa. 

FARM-SERVANTS.  8m 
servants  and  out-door  labM 
re<iuisile  for  performing  tl^ 
the  form.  These  are  either 
in  the  farmer's  house,  with  I 
lerly  wages,  or  accommodate 
tages,  and  the  grass  of  a  cwn 
allowances,  and  certain  money  | 
each  day's  lalxmr.  The  systca 
ploughmen  and  carter*  to  d 
fanner's  table  was  very  eomni< 
times ;  but  now  that  soi>arat« 
separate  rooms  are  kept,  excep 
classes  of  small  holders,  it  is  m 
employ  married  latraiirers  and  Ii 
who  live  in  their  own  oott^e 
perhaps  one  or  two  young  mm 
constantly  to  cattle  and  iIm 
necessary  at  extra  hours.  Somm 
statements  regarding  the  prat 
farmer,  as  it  affects  the  e«a£ 
English  and  S<-oteh  labourcn^  I 
the  first  volume  of  BriLi 
Dnyle's  Prar.  Htub.) 
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FARM  YARD, 

TABD.  The  area  or  court  in 
L.biu^diogs  arc  utuatixl,  and 
adjoins  the  farm-house. 
Twhere  cattle  are  ftxldered, 
,  and  several  otlier  necessary 
i  belonging  to  the  farm  iwrfoniied. 
I- YARD  MANURE.  Ol  all  fcr- 
taml  universal  and  most  valuable 
dtirattir,  and  yet  the  most  gene- 
uniged,  i«  farm-yard  manure, 
I  been  often  well  described  as  the 
ket  anchor.  From  thii  fertiliser, 
tttve  derived  some  benefits,  even 
Ml  compelled  by  the  increase  of 
Elo cultivate  and  manure  his  land, 
■liest  mentioned  of  all  monurex ; 
It  first,  the  only  notice  we  meet 
u^  and  dunuhills,  describes  them 
la  in  Palestine  for  fuel ;  and,  to 
ithe  barren  deserts  of  the  East, 
I  camel,  after  being  dried  in  tlie 
only  combustible  article  the 
{EzekieU  iv.  12. 15. ;  iV(>- 
rt,  i.  121.)  This  manure  is 
be  earliest  aprieultural  writers. 
Jls  MB,  in  his  fourth  chai)tcr, 
have  a  targe  dunghill ;  keen 
carefully  ;  when  you  carrj-  it 
fit  and  pulverise  it :  carry  it  nut 
imn.  Lay  dung  round  the  roots 
rea  in  autumn."  And  in  his'iSlh 
jvidc  your  manure ;  carry  hidf  of 
Iwhereyou  sow  your  provender: 
1  are  olive  trees,  put  some  dung 
And  in  c.  37.,  he  odviacs 
pigeons'  dung  for  gardens, 
com  land,  as  well  as  amurca, 
I  of  oil ;  and  recommends 
re  carefullT  the  dung 
'  animals.  "These  dircc- 
)  years  b.c  ;  after  a  lapse 
the  direction  to  the 
I  be  the  some  ;  little  can  be 
advice  of  Cato,  when  he  said, 
ive  a  large  dunghill."  Virgil 
particular;  in  his  description 
he  mentions  with  common 
{Geirrg.  I.  i.  v.  80.)  Pumice- 
'  .  (1.  ii.  V.  346—350.,  an<l  3.';0 
I  (e.  38.  1.  i.)  mention.^  many 
,  manure,  and  b  particularly 
enumeration  of  tlie  dung  of 
Jitdcs  even  that  of  blackbirds 
pt  in  aviaries.  Columella 
the  cultivator  not  to 
the  field  more  dung  than 
can  cover  with  the  soil  the 
litt  exposure  to  the  sun  does 
injury  ;  and  he  enumerates 
-known  fertiliser?,  night- 
DtB  of  birds  and  shee[), 
'  for  apple  trees  and  vines), 
eicrementa  of  cattle,  of 
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die  ass,  the  goat,  of  pigs ;  iishes,  chopped 
stalks  of  tht"  Uijiliif  leaves,  of  trees,  bram- 
bles, &c.,  and  mud  from  sewers  or  ditches. 

Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Pliny 
tolls  us  (b.  xvii.  c.  0,  7,  8.)  that  they  highly 
valued  the  use  of  marl  for  partiuul'nr  soils, 
but  on  other  lands  tliey  never  employed  it. 
We  are  told  that  they  grew  corn,  and  lived 
in  houses  thatched  with  straw,  which  would 
necessarily  require  an  attention  to  lertQisers. 
They  had  also,  according  to  Strabo  {Geo- 
grapht/,  p.  306.),  gardens,  which  could  not 
have  been  cultivated,  neither  could  their 
apple  orchards  have  flourished,  without  ma- 
nure. The  Roman  invasion  taught  the 
original  inhabitants  better  modes  of  using 
fertilising  materials ;  but  their  Sa.xon  suc- 
cessors, in  all  probability,  knew  less  of  agri- 
culture than  tlie  natives.  War  and  fighting 
was  their  profession  ;  they  hehl  the  husband- 
man in  much  contempt.  The  confusion 
attendant  upon  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish 
inroads,  still  farther  retarded,  in  England, 
the  progress  of  ngi'iculture,  which  never 
prospers  in  a  poor  disturbed  country.  The 
very  laws  mu<lc  in  those  days  for  its  en- 
couragement show  to  what  a  low  ebb  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  lanil  was  then  reduced. 
Thus  it  was  provided,  that  if  any  one  laid 
dung  u])on  a  field,  the  law  allowed  him,  if 
the  owner  of  it  consented,  to  use  it  for  one 
year ;  and  if  the  (]uantity  of  manure  con- 
veyed wa«  in  considerable  quantities,  so  as 
to  render  it  necessary  lo  employ  a  curt,  he 
was  then  entitled  to  use  the  land  for  three 
years ;  and  ii'  any  person,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  folded  his  entile  on 
it  for  the  space  of  a  year,  he  was  then  en- 
titled to  ciiltivRte  it  for  four  years  for  hia 
own  benefit.  (Le/^es  Wallitt,  p.  296.)  All 
these  laws  were  evidently  for  the  purpose  nf 
encouraging  the  better  manuring  of  the 
land ;  but  the  necessity  of  such  un  induce- 
ment betrays  the  jmverty  of  the  farmers  of 
those  days,  and  the  insufficiency  of  their 
live  stock.  In  the  middle  ages  little  was 
done  for  agriculture.  The  monks,  after  the 
intrculuctiuu  of  Christianity,  were  the  most 
learned  and  skilful  in  the  bcst.modeH  of  ap- 
plying manures.  They  early  excelleil  in 
their  gardens.  Tlie  [Kipulation  of  England 
in  those  days,  however,  was  too  limited  to 
require  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils. 

Ill    1570,  Conrad    Ilereshach,  a  learned 
Genuan,  published   his  finir  ln>nks  of  hus- 
bandry, wlii<-li  were  translated  by  Googe: 
he  there  mentions  the  .several  descriptions 
of  manure  employed  in  his  days.     Uis  book 
is  a  strimpe  mixture  of  good  sense  and  eu- 
l>erslition.  lie  speaks  of  the  dung  of  pioultry 
and  pigeons  with   niu<-h   ajiprobation ;  but 
I  reprobates    the   use  of  that  of  geese  and 
'  duck*.    Human  ficces,  he  says,  when  ww.sA 
rr  4 
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with  ruLhish,  is  good ;  Imf,  by  itself,  is  too 
hot.  Uriiic  lie  coiniiifnits  h!f;ltly  for  ap]ile 
trees  nnd  vinea.  Ol"  llio  (Uiiifi  nf  iiniimilj, 
he  meiitiona  that  of  tlio  ass  as  first  in  order 
for  fertilising  eflecls ;  then  that  of  sheep, 
poats,  oxen,  horses;  lastly,  swine,  '^  very 
hurtful  to  corne,  but  used  in  some  places 
for  gardens."  Green  luanure  ■was  used  in 
his  days.  "  \Miere  llicy  have  no  store  of 
cuttle,  they  use  to  mend  their  croitnd  with 
atniw,  fern,  and  the  stalks  of  jujiinos,  luid 
the  branches,  laid  together  in  some  ditch. 
Hereunto  you  may  cast  ashes,  the  filth  of 
sinks  nnd  privies,  &c."  And  ii^uin  he  says, 
"  The  weeds  growing  al)out  willow  trees  and 
fern,  &c.  you  may  gather  and  lay  under 
your  sheep."  He  .<peaks  of  the  pnu'tice  of 
placing  turfs  and  heath  clods  in  heaps,  wltti 
dung ;  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  Lord 
Meadowbnnk  has  advised  with  peat.  He 
also  advises  the  placing  of  the  same  turf 
parings  in  sheep-folds.  "  This  is  aLso  to  be 
not e<l,"  says  our  author,  "that  the  doung 
that  hnth  lyen  a  yeere  is  best  for  corne,  for 
it  both  is  of  sufficient  strength  ami  breedeth 
less  weedea ;  but,  up<m  niendowc  and  pas- 
ture you  must  laye  the  newest,  because  it 
brings  most  gra.«¥e,  in  Febninrie,  the  nioone 
increasing,  for  that  is  the  best  time  to  cause 
jncrea.sc  of  grn.ise."  When,  however,  the 
manure  is  applied  for  corn  lands,  "looke 
that  the  winde  be  westerly,  and  the  moone 
in  the  wane." 

The  manure  rnmmonly  furnished  by  the 
farm-yard  is  coinpoundeil  of  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  of  the 
putrefying  straw  of  various  descriptions  of 
grain,  mi.\cd  with  the  excrements  and  urine 
of  cattle,  horses,  nnd  swine.  'J'he  mixture 
forms  no  new  substance,  neither  does  the 
putrcCacfiiin  wliii'h  ensues  add  to  the  bulk 
of  the  dung ;  on  the  contrary,  it  causes  n 
considerable  loss  of  weight.  Neitht^  is 
the  manure  produced  equal  to  die  amount 
of  food  the  stock  consume.  "  If,"  says  Dr. 
Sprcngel  "we  weigh  the  dry  food  given 
the  entile  to  eat,  and  also  dry  nnd  weigh 
the  resulting  excrcment.s,  we  shall  find 
the  weight  of  the  latter  considerably  less 
th.-in  that  of  the  former.  Block,  who  hiu 
lately  raailc  a  great  numljer  nf  experi- 
ments on  this  cir<;umstanec,  found  that  100 
lbs.  of  rye  straw  yiehlcd  only  43  lbs.  of 
dried  excrement  (liquid  nnd  solid),  while 
I  100  Il>s.  of  hay  gave  44  lbs.     Food  which 

^B    contains   many  wntery  parts  funiLshed,  as 
^f    niiiy  lie   naturally  supposed,  a  still  smaller 
proportion.     Thu.s,  for  instance,  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes  gave  only  14  lbs. ;  100  lbs.  of  nian- 

Igol-wurr.el   6  llw.,   and    100  lbs.    of  green 
clover,  54  U)S.  of  excrement."     (Trotul.  by 
Mr.  lliidmn.  Jour.  li.Ag.Soc.  vol.vi.  p.4ti0.) 
Il  will   Bs«ist  us  very  materiidlv  in   our 
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examinations  of  Tmrioiu  modM     

and  applying  manure,  if  we  (lr»l  n 
its  chemical  composition ;  and  for  that 
pose  I  will  give  the  uialrsis  of 
the  feces  and  urine  of  animals. 

1 000  parts  of  iIt)-  wheat  straw  beingi 
yielded  AI.  Saussurc  48  t*arts  of  uM 
sauie  (|uiintity  of  the  dry  straw  of 
yielded  42  part*  of  ashes.  The  portid 
sipalcd  by  the  fire  would  be  princ 
carbon  (charcoal),  carburett«l 
gas,  and  water :  100  i>iul3  of  these 
ore  composed  of — , 

VarioQS  soluble   salts,    principally   c*r> 

bonale  and  sulphate  of  poia<h 
Phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  sait  of  boso), 
t'halk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
Silica  (flint) 

Metallic  oxide  (principally  iron) 
Loss      .  .  -  - 


The  straw  of  barley  cont.iim  tiw 
ingredients,  only  in  rather  different  ft 
tion.i. 

The  fresh   urine  of  tJic   cow  baf^ 
analysed  by  Mr.  Drnndc ;  he  fonnd 
ports  the  following  ingredients  : — 

Water 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  aaaai 

Urea       -  -  .  . 

Loss        ...  . 


The  urine  of  cattle,  aAcr  it  kad 

Fiutrefying  for  a  month,  was   aoaiyt 
)r.  Sprcngel,  and  found  to  oo&laitt  * 
lowing  ingredients :  — 

rutitri 

Water 

Urea,  and  resinous  matter 
Mucus  ... 

Benzoic  acid     1  Combined    with 
Lactic  acid         I      potash,    soda. 
Aeelic,acid         [      and  ammonia. 
Carbonic  acid   j      forming  nha 
Ammonia  partly  uncombined 
Potash 
Soda 

Siilphnric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine  ... 

Lime 
Magnesia 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Silica  ... 

Oxide  of  iron 
Svdiment  ( phosphate  and 
lime,  and  magnesia,  alnaiiiia, 

(Jour.  Rug.  Ayr.  Sue.  voL  vi  |k  4S7.) 
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il»>;  to  nioek.  100  lbs.  of  chopped 
gircn  as  fmWer  to  horses, 
lb-. ;  100  lbs.  of  hav.  45  lbs. ; 
of  oats  51  lbs.,-  100  lbs.  of  ryv, 
"■  ilriwl  CTtcpemcnta  (fluid  rmd  solid). 
1  eicr«ni*nt»  of  horses  fe<i  on  hay, 
■traw,  contain,  acnonling  to  the 
of  M.  Zierl,  in  1000  parts  — 

ram. 
.     698 
Bits  -  -SO 

■d  cAlrselivc  nuttier  •       1 7 

mer,  albvmen,  aiaeus,  &r.       -      63 
t  fibre,  and  rtnuuDi  of  food      -    202 

1000 


(^hcn  burnt,  rieldctl  to  I  he  same 
B  parts  by  weight  of  ashes,  which 
Sosedof  — 

■  P»rtf. 

i;  sulphate,  and  moriate  of  soda  !> 
t  md  pbocphate  of  lime  •       9 

.     46 


i^  Agr.  Soe.  toL  i.  p.  489.) 


60 


•  of  the  urine  of  the  horse  con- 

••'■■'_'   to   the   analysis   of    MM. 

\  auquelin  (77ioHMo«'«  Chtm, 

;  — 

TxtU. 

-        11 

9 

24 

9 


CtDC  (chalk) 
ef  aoda 
alTaoda 
b 

■ncilagc 


.     940 
lUOO 


__  of  cattle  fed  principally  on 
re  been  analy.se<l  by  SI.  Einbol'. 
evaporated  to  dryness  yielded 
of  «olid  matter;  the  71 1  part* 
dicing  would  consist  principallY  of 
M  come  ■mmoniacal  salt*.  In  naif 
L  cr  3840  ffrains,  he  found  45  grains 
MRwl  fay  ailTusing  it  throughwater 
Bd  about  600  grains  of  a  yellow 
WftUxz,  retcnibhug  that  of  plants, 
irUi  a  very  considerable  quuntity  uf 
By  evaporating  the  Istccs  to 
I  then  burtung  thobi,  he  obtained 
oODtained,  besides  the  sand, 
>  •abcUncea :  — 


Tlio  ingredients  of  whiWi  the  tirine  and 
fippes  of  cattle  are  comf>fised  will,  oC  course, 
differ  slightly  in  different  animals  of  the 
same  kind,  and  according  to  the  diRerent 
foo<l  upon  which  they  are  fe<l ;  but  this  dif- 
ference will  not  in  any  case  be  found  rery 
material. 

The  excrements  of  the  sheep  hare  been 
examined  by  Hliick  :  according  to  him,  every 
100  lbs.  of  rye-straw  given  as  fodder  to 
sheep  yield  40  lbs.  of  excrements  (fluid  and 
solid)  ;  from  100  llw.  of  hay,  42  lbs. ;  from 
100  Uw.  of  f)<)taloci>,  1.1  lbs'. ;  from  100  ll)S. 
of  green  clover,  8J  lbs. ;  and  Irom  100  lbs. 
of  oatis  49  lbs.  of  dry  excrement.  The 
solid  excrements  of  sheep  fe<l  on  hay  were 
examined  by  Zierl :  1000  parts  by  weight, 
being  burnt,  yielded  96  parts  of  asnes, 
which  were  found  to  consist  of — 

Parti. 
Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda  16 
Carbonate  and  phu.s]ihatu  of  lime  -     20 

Silica       -  -  -  -  -    CO 


100  parts  of  the  urine  of  sheep 
at  grass  contained  — 

Water  ...  - 

Urea,  albumen,  &o. 

Salts   of  potash,  soda,  licnc,   and  mag- 
nesia, &C.  ... 

(Jimrn.  Roy.  Ayr.  Sue.  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 


96 
kept 

Parti. 
96- 
2-8 


1-2 


1000 


The  urine  of  the  pig  has  been  examined 
by  Dr.  Sprcngel  (ibid.  p.  4i)'2.)  :  he  found  in 
100  ports  of  that  of  the  uniuud  fed  ou  coin 
offal  — 


Water  .  .  .  - 

T'rca,  mncus,  afbamen.  &c. 
Common  sail,  muriate  of  potash,  gyp- 
sum, chalk,  and  glauber  salt 


I 


Parli. 
92  6 
5-fi4 

I  76 

lOO.dO, 


rtlme 


I  MOM  mangtneso 

■  tad  ndptuOe  of  potash 
II 


Parti. 
12 
J2-5 

2 

5 
U 
ii 

1'3 


I" 


Such  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
manure  from  a  farm-yard ;  but  of  these, 
most  of  the  soluble  salts  arc  usually  waohod 
away  by  the  rain,  or  are  suffered  to  drain 
away  '"'o  ditches,  while  a  considerable 
qimntity  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  somi- 
of  the  carbon  are  comnumly  lost  by  being 
eithcT  over-heatc<l,  or  by  iK'ing  allowed  to 
mnain  too  long  in  a  ])utrefyiiig  state. 

Knrm-ynrd  uumure  has  a  very  consider- 
able attraction  for  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere :  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
its  extent   I   have   given  under   the  head 

MA!n.'RB. 

There  have  licen  maity  argument*  and 
much  <llfference  of  opinion  among  cultiva- 
tors, with  regard  to  the  odvMtVuges  oK  env- 
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ploying  dung  in  a  frcsli  or  in  anutrid  state; 
an(i,  OS  is  too  often  the  cow,  iiolli  u&rtiuj 
have  run  into  extremes,  Ihc  one  Bide  con- 
tending for  the  propriety  of  employing  it 
quite  fresh  (roni  the  fanu-yard,  the  otlier 
contending  that  it  cannot  well  be  too  rotten. 
The  mode  employed  by  Lord  Leicester  is 
the  medium  Itetween  these  equally  erroneous 
extremes.  He  found  thut  the  employment  nf 
the  fresh  dung  certainly  made  the  ilung  go 
much  farther,-  but  then  a  multitude  of  the 
seeds  of  various  weeds  were  carried  on  to 
the  land  along  with  the  manure.  He  lias, 
therefore,  smcc  used  his  eomiKtst  when  only 
in  a  hidf  putrefied  state  {called  short  dung 
by  farmers);  and  hence  the  seeds  are  de- 
stroyed bv  the  etlects  of  the  jjutrefactjon, 
and  the  tiung  still  e.vteiiils  much  farther 
than  if  suffered  to  remain  until  quite  pu- 
trefied. 

Putrefaction  cannot  go  on  without  the 
presence  of  moisture.  Where  water  is  entirely 
absent  there  can  be  no  putrefiit-tion  ;  and 
hence  many  fiirmers  have  adopted  the  prae- 
tiee  ofpumfiing  the  drainage  of  their  farm- 
yards over  their  dung  heaps ;  others  ini-a- 
riably  plm^e  them  in  low  damp  situations. 
This  luiiiid  portion  cannot  be  too  highly 
vaiued  oy  the  cultivator.  The  soil  where 
a  dunghill  has  lain  in  a  field  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rank  luxuriance  iu  the 
succeeding  crop,  even  if  the  earth  beneath, 
to  the  depth  ot  six  inches,  is  removed  and 
spread  with  the  dunghill. 

Tlie  controversy,  too,  which  once  so  keenly 
existed,  as  to  the  slate  of  fermtniiatinn  in 
which  dung  should  be  used  on  the  land,  has 
now  i)relty  well  subsided.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  cannot  be  npplieil  more 
advantageously  than  in  iis  fresli  a  state  as 
possible,  con.si.stent  with  the  altnlnuient  of 
a  tolerably  clean  husbandry,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  grubs,  &c., 
which  are  always  more  or  less  present  in 
/arm-yard  dung.  These  arc  the  only  evils 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  desirabfe  em- 
ployment of  this  manure  in  the  freshest 
state ;  for  otherwise  the  loss  of  its  most 
valuable  constituents  commences  as  soon  as 
ever  fermentation  begins.  This  was  long 
since  demonstrated  by  Davy,  whose  experi- 
ments I  have  often  seen  repeated  and  varied. 
He  says,  "  I  fllleil  a  large  retort,  capable  of 
containing  three  pints  of  water,  with  some 
hot  fermenting  manure,  consisting  princi- 
luiUy  of  tlie  litter  and  dung  of  cattle;  1 
adapted  a  small  receiver  to  the  retort,  and 
connected  tlie  whole  with  a  mercurial  pneu-  I 
nialic  apparatus,  so  as  to  collect  the  con-  ' 
deiisible  and  clastic  fluids  which  might  arise 
from  the  dung.  The  receiver  soon  became  • 
liiic<l  with  dew,  and  drops  Ijegan,  in  a  few 
hoiii-s,  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  it.  Elastic 
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fluid  likewise  was  generated 
thirty-five  cubical  inches  Ih 
whicK  when  analysed,  werefow 
twenty-one  cubical  inches  of  q 
the  remainder  was  bydrocarbf 
witli  some  azote,  probably  tm 
isted  in  the  common  air  in  th^ 
fluid  matter  collected  in  tlie, 
same  time  ajnounte<l  to  nearlj 
It  had  a  saline    taste,  and 
smell,  and  contained  some  i 
bonate  of  ammonia.     Findii^ 
given  ofl'A-om  feruienling  lii 
the  boak  of  another  retort,  fil 
dung  very  hot  at  the  time,  in 
the  roots  of  some  grass  ia  the 
den ;  in  less  than  a  week  a  ti 
effect  was  produceil  on  the  {^ 
spot  exposol  to  the  influence  o 
disengaged    in   fermentation   ii 
much  more  luxuriance  than 
other  [iiu't  of  the  garden."  ( 

Nothing,  indeed,  appears 
simple  as  the  manufacture 
farm-yard  ilung  ;  mid  yet 
sources  of  error  into  which 
sure  to  fall,  if  he  is  not  ever 
management.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
in  his  valuable  tract  upon  _ 
of  farm-yard  manure,  dwells  «J 
these ;  he  particularly  condemn 
"of  keeping  the  dung  ariaii 
descriptions  of  animals  in  \ 
departments,  and  applying 
without  intermixture.  It  is 
adds,  "  to  keep  the  fattenii 
yanls  by  themselves ;  and  tl 
produce*!  is  of  good  qualii 
excrement  of  siu-h  cattle  is  nd 
of  lean  ones.  Fattening  cati 
oil-cake,  corn,  Swedish  t 
other  rich  food  ;  anil  the  reft 
such  food  thrown  about  the  Tl 
the  value  of  the  manure  :  it  wIm 
pigs  to  the  yard.  These  roi 
dung  about,  in  search  of 
of  Swedish  turniiMi,  and  other 
means  the  manure  in  the  yi 
intimately  mixed,  and  is 
increased  in  v:Uue.  The  feedin| 
crilffl  in  the  yard  shoidd,  for 
be  fhifte<l  frequently." 

"  The  horse  dung,"  contii 
usually  thrown  out  at  the 
there  accumulates   in   larga 
sometimes  sprctul  a  little 
generully  not  at  all,  unless 
for  the  convenience  of  ii 
or  |>erhaps  to  allow  the  W; 
from  the  stable  door.     IIi 
such  heaps,  very  soon  ft 
to  an   excess ;   the  centre 
charred  or  burned  to  a  dry 


s  nci 
^attla 
tuld 
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Jirffangrd.  Duug  in 
ifrom  50  ti>  75  |x>r  cent,  of  ita 
jiligcot  anil  attentive  farmer 
^<>t  such  prollip»te  waslc  of 
iKvo  allowing  the  dung  to 
I  uiT  considerable  (luantitv  at 
K.  The  dung  from  the  feeding 
dd  abo  be  cart«d  and  spread 
|e  cattle  rard,  in  the  same 
t  hone  duiur-  {Blakit  on 
pig,  p.  6. )  1  uerc  is  no  doulit 
k  feniliaing  eiTects  of  horse- 
1  experiment  with  beans,  in 
|i  were  manured  with  borsc- 
I  with  that  from  a  cow-yard, 
I  more  lieans  than  the  nine. 
£«er,  vol.  ii.  p.  -iSO.)  ITie 
on  was  made  in  Lincolnshire. 
K,  p.  214.)  The  heat  jiro- 
lermentation  of  iJie  dung  of 
is  has  been  mode  the  subject 
Iperimcnt.  When  the  tem- 
t  air  was  40°,  that  of 

ft-yard  dung  wa»  -  70° 
|£iae,  dung,  and  earth  -  55° 
'  fwioe  and  fowls'  dung  85° 
'Magazine,  vol.  x.  iv.  p  160.) 

Br  will  readily  allow  the  ad- 
k  plan  thus  recommended  by 
td  the  student  must  see  from 
(xperimcnta,  that  the  dung  of 
^s  differs  very  much  in  their 

■d  table  contains  the  results 
(Lents  mode  with  three  dii- 
I  OB  the  growth  of  [lotatoes, 
pf  Mid  Luthiun;  the  cow  and 
I* recently  made;  the  potatoes 
Kripuou  called  Pinkeyes,  luid 
■boat  eighteen  cwt.  per  acre 
of  ea»  manure.  (Ency. 
I.  p.  61) 
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Some  experiments  of  Mr.  Wright,  made 
upon  plots  of  ground  of  Ojuol  size,  indicate 
the  uuiiiber  of  stems  of  barley  produced  by 
vjirinus  fortilliicrs :  each  plot  wa-i  dibbled 
with  60  corns  of  barley.  (Agr.  Mag.  vol.  i, 
p.  328.) 

Na.  ]  icm*. 

I .  Xo  maniirr           •           -           -           -  -      1 VJ 

1.  Manurctl  with  5  torn  of  Cow  dung  per  acre  -      167 

3.  —                 —             Horie  do.        .—  *     3S6 

4.  —                 _             Pig  do.            —  .      233 

B.  —  —             Sheep  do.  —  •  M4 

C.  —  to  bluh.  C4>al  aihe>  —  .  las 
7.  —  —  Wooddi..  —  .  Ill 
H,  —  —  f:oo»e  dung  —  .  idft 
V.  —  —             Mm  do.  —  .  301 

10.         —  —  Duel  do.        —         •      Kl 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  dung  yards, 
there  is  some  little  difference  of  o|>ini(in. 
"  Some  theori.sts,"  soys  Blokie,  "  recom- 
mend the  yards  to  be  mode  so  concave,  us 
almost  to  amount  to  a  irr//-shupe,  giving 
as  a  reajion,  in  support  of  tbi-ir  opinion, 
that  the  virtues  of  dung  raii  only  be  pre- 
served by  being  saturatetl  in  urine,  or  pome 
other  moisture.  Others  again  assert  that 
dung  yards  should  be  fornu'd  convex,  and 
assign  as  their  reason,  that  farin-yard  dung 
should  be  kept  dry.  I'rnclieu.1  exiKTienco 
points  out  that  a  inediuin  1>etween  Ibnse 
two  extremes  is  the  )>e.tt ;  and  a  yard  A 
little  hollowed  is  the  most  common  shape. 
(On  Farm-yard  Manure,  p.  7.) 

I  will  htTL"  iiitrodui-e  the  di'„«criptif>n  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Uhikie,  of  the  best  nio<ie 
of  forming  dung  hea])s   or   pies  in  turnip 
fields,  so  lU)  to  prevent,  as  much  as  ptwsible, 
the  waste  of  gaseous    matters,   during  the 
fermentation    of  the    miiiiure.      '■  U'hen," 
said   this   intelligent    agriculturist,    "  it    is 
found  necessary  to  empty  the  dung  yards 
enrly  in  the  »pa.son,  I  n'comnieiul  t!mt  pre- 
piu'jition  should  lie  maile  in  the  usual  way, 
for  the  reception  of  the  duii"  heajw  in  the 
intended  tiu-iii[i  fields,   by  c<>llcctiiig  large 
heapti  of  clay  marl,  or  such  other  niateriiJrt. 
The  bottoms  for  the  heaps  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  laid  above  six  or  eight  inches  thiik 
of  the  earthy  material,  and  a  giMwi  (piantity 
of  it  should  be  place<l  in  rows  on  each  side 
of  the    bottoms    marke<l    out ;     the    dung 
should  then  be  drawn  out  of  the  yimls,  and 
placed  upon  the  bottoms,   but  not   in   the 
usual  way  of  throwing    it   up    loosely,    to 
1  cause  fermentation;    on    the    contrary,    by 
drawing  the  carts,  with  their   loads   upon 
the  lieajis,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the 
dung,  and  thereby  rctiu-ding  l'env\ct\VttV\v\t\ 
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I  eoiutanllj  at 

e  at  work,  on 

t  imd  ferel  the  ilung  re- 

r  ibe  aaoeot  easy  for 

•■  thejr  come  with 

•g  has  not  been  pre- 

tkilto  ymnls,  it  should  be  so 

Kiblk*  heaps,  by  taking  up  a  few 

tvmtjwti,  and  then  a  few  from 

_^_,  iltaraalely;  and  even  from   the 

t  jNlal^  lh«  loads  of  dung   e^hould   be 

^  kuM  <K0erent  parts  alternately ;   for 

.  <kM|g  is  uut  of  e(|ual  quality,  nor  made 


9wr«t 


:  regularity,  in  oil  ports  of  the 


IJ*  'I^  coal  ashes,  road  scrapings,  and  all 
Uei^tions  of  manure  about  the  farm- 
l^akould  also  be  carried  to  these  dung 
I;  and  when  the  heaps  arc  raised  as 
_  1  as  convenient  for  the  horses  to  draw 
■^  several  loads  should  be  shot  ii{)  at  the 
Mils  of  the  heaps,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  up  to  the  square  of  the  centre ;  the 
whole  oeaps  should  (ben  be  completely 
covered  with  the  marl  ami  clay,  or  soil  pre- 
viously collecte<l  in  rows  by  the  sides  ol  the 
heaps,  so  as  eflectually  to  enclose  the  dung 
heaps  in  crusta,  anil  they  arc  thcnct-forth  dc- 
nominatc-d  nie«.  In  these,  the  dung  will  be 
preserved  m  a  very  pcHwt  state,  with  little 
or  no  fermentation,  and  without  loss  by  ex- 
halation or  evaporation.  The  pics,  within 
ton  days  or  a  fortnight  of  tlie  time  the  com- 
post ia  wanted  for  the  turnip  ground,  should 
lie  turned  I'lU-el'ully  over,  and  the  crust,  top, 
bottom,  and  A<\e*,  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  dung.  When  the  turning  is  completed, 
with  the  natural  soil  around  the  heaps, 
again  coat  the  heaps  all  over ;  the  pics  wilt 
then  undergo  a  gentle  funiientation ;  the 
earth,  intermixed  with  and  covering  the 
dung,  will  absorb  the  juices  and  goiieous 
matters  produced,  and  the  compost  come 
out  iu  a  fine  state  of  preparation  for  using 
on  the  turnip  lands.  \Vhen  the  dung  is 
token  out  of  the  yards  late  in  the  spring,  or 
only  a  short  time  l>eforc  it  is  re({uire<t  for 
1^  tuniip  ground,  the  preparation  should  be 
aomewlmt  different,  because  of  the  compost 
heaps  liavini;  less  time  to  incorporate.  Thus 
(he  ilung  should  not  be  carted  upon  the 
heaps  to  compress  them,  and  prevent  fer- 
mentation, aa  m  winter.  On  the  cnitrary, 
the  dung  should  be  tlirown  up  lightly  with 
t)iu  fork  upon  the  bottoms,  and  the  side 
heaps  of  earth  mixed  intimately  along  with 
the  dung.  Turf  turned  up  for  a  year  pre- 
ceduig  on  wastes  by  the  sides  of  roads 
mokes  excellent  pie  meat." 

The  temperature  of  the  dung  heap  is  a 
pretty  sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  its  fer- 
mentation ;  if  a  thermometer,  plunged  into 
it,  doM  not  rise  above  100",  tliei-e  is  little 
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danger  of  too  much  gn 
lost.  If  the  tem|>eratnrc  is  hi^ 
should  be  taken  to  check  the  ft) 
and  the  some  overheating  n 
as  going  on,  if,  when  a 
moistened  with  muriatic  acttl  is  I 
dunghill,  dense  fumes  appMrd 
ammonia  i;  di.iengaging.  (Uiaj 
WiOi  skilful  management,  and  un 
nanr  circiunstanccs,  one  ton  of  i_ 
is  iound  to  produce  three  tnoa  tf  \ 
so  that,  as  the  common  weigfal  oTi 
acre  is  about  one  ton  and  a  half,  tie  i 
grown  upon  that  cxttiDt  of  laad  i 
yield  about  four  tons  and  a  half  of  a 
The  i)uantity  of  manure  produC«dli^4 
ncce.'tsarily  varies  with  the  quantilf  i 
quality  ol  the  food  upon  which  tk  r" 
arc  fed.  In  an  experiment  nude  I 
Cavalry  Depot,  at  AlaidsUMie,  a  I 
sumed  in  a  week  — 

0»U 
Hay 
Straw 


110 


He  drank,  within  this  time,  27  ( 
water.     The  weight  of  the  dung 
produced  was  327  J  lbs. 

In  another  cx]>crimcDt,  onil 
Yorkshire  milch  Cow,  she  coi 
24  hours  — 

Brewers'  gruos     - 
Raw  potatoes 
Meadow  bay 


IM 


And   during   this  period  site 

pailfuls  of  water.     The  Dnne  v 

to  escape.     Hhv  had  no  litter  ati 
The  weight  of  the  solid  dung  i 
was  45  lbs.    When  fed,  on 
with 

Raw  potatoes 
Hay 


she  produced,  under  the  saa 

73  lbs.  of  solid  manure.   (Ilrituh  i 

vol.  i.    p.  253.)      Ti.l 

average  produce  to  !•• 

day,  it  follows  that  a  ivw  wtU 

9  tons  of  solid  dung  in  the  « 

year. 

The  quality  of  farm-yard  <<a 
rally  varies  with  the  food  of  the  i 
which  it  is  made :  that  Aom  ihr  ' 
the  straw-yanl  is  ilocidoUy  iha  , 
tliat  from   those  fed  cm  ed-cabv  < 


goring  Park,  near  Croydon,  an 
Hitihc  practical  farmer,  had  oc- 
Bb  this  in  nil  experiment  which 
Itt  1834.  In  that  vear,  on  half 
f  turnips  fed  off  with  ohcep  he 
Ml-cake;  on  the  other  half  they 
I  the  turnips.  The  succeeding 
all  distinguished  hy  their  ku- 
I  the  half  of  the  field  where  the 
}il-cake;  and  in  1838,  when  the 
■in  a  crop  of  turnips,  the  half  of 
n  which  four  years  previoiutly 
ere  fed  with  oil-eake,  liad  by  fur 
p  of  turnips  than  that  which  hud 
red  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
I  fed  off  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
t  food  consumed  so  materially 
he  quality  of  the  uuinure,  it  ful- 
nmtural  consequence,  that  that 
miner  by  the  clover,  grass,  and 
ck  b  much  superior  to  that  pro- 
ng the  winter  months  by  the 
Itle  of  the  straw-yiird,  which  is 
1  farther  impoverished  by  the 
news.  Hence,  too,  the  superior 
the  manure  of  fatting  gwme  to 
■  in  a  lean  state,  and  the  fur  su- 
igtb  of  night  soil  to  any  inunure 
om  merely  vegetable  food.  Che- 
ioAtions  are  hardly  necessary  to 
(  ftcts.  Every  farmer  who  ha.s 
d  cattle  will  testify  to  their  truth 
lti\  ator  will  readily  acknowledge 
■itr  of  "  town-mmie,"  that  is, 
Ua  stable-dung,  to  that  from 
Ht  on  bay  and  straw,  and  that 
I  Mr  superior  in  "strength"  to 
IB  relative  quantities  employed 
hrstor  betray  the  «iuiie  fiict;  iiir 
htt  applita  twenty  loads 


and  the  latter  agriculturist  often  makes  hii 

excellent  compost-heaps  of  merely  peat  and 
urine.  The  liquid  or  soluble  jiortiou  of 
fiinn-yiird  manure  constitutes,  in  fact,  its 
richest  [xirtion.  Of  the  ]M)wcrlul  effect 
iiro<hiced  by  the  urine  of  cattle  and  other 
liqiuM  fertilisers,  I  shall  have  hcreaAcr  oc- 
cusidii  to  flx^ak,  when  treating  on  liquid 
manure. 

It  is  usual  for  the  farmer,  nlthniigh  not 
6o  common  a  practice  as  is  desirable,  to  in- 
crease the  bulk,  if  not  the  quality,  of  his 
dung-heaps,  by  adding  to  ibeni  various  other 
substances  :  tlius,  as  to  enlarging  them,  by 
a<liliiig  to  that  of  the  furiu-yard,  pcut-moss, 
the  late  Lord  Meudowbank  made  many 
experiments  with  success ;  and  his  directions 
are  of  a  very  simpie  and  easily  followed 
description.  "  Let  the  |ieat-mo68,"  he  says, 
"  be  tiirown  out  of  the  pit  for  some  weeks 
or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  redundant 
nifiisture.  By  this  means  it  is  rendered  the 
lighter  to  carry,  and  less  ccvmpact  and 
heavy,  wbeu  made  up  with  fresh  dung  for 
fermentation  ;  anil  accordingly  less  dung  is 
required  for  this  purpose  than  if  the  in-e- 
paration  is  nuide  with  peat  taken  recently 
i'rimi  the  pit ;  the  f>eat  taken  from  near  the 
surface  or  at  a  considerable  depth  answers 
e<]uully  vf  ell.  Tidte  the  peat-moss  to  a  dry 
siKit  convenieut  for  constructing  a  dunghill, 
to  serve  the  bold  to  be  manured ;  lay  the 
cart-loads  of  it  in  two  rovv.f,  and  of  the  dung 
in  a  row  between  them.  The  dung  thus 
lies  nearly  on  »ii  area  of  the  future  corn- 
jiost  dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  pout  sliiuild 
l)c  near  emiugli  each  other,  that  workmen, 
in  uinkiug  u[)  the  conqio.st,  may  be  able  (o 
throw  them  together  by  the  spade.  Id 
I  Hulking  up,  lei  the  workmeu  begin  at  oue 
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iin,  and  at  the  two  sides.  The 
compoat  should  not  be  raised  nbove  four 
feet  or  four  (eel  aiid  a  half  high,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  presa  too  lieiivily  on  the  under 
pnrt-s  luid  oiiei'lt  the  frruu'iitation  ;  when  n 
beginning  is  thus  made,  the  wnrkuien  will 
proceed  working  backwards,  and  nddiuj;  to 
the  column  of  comixjst,  as  they  are  furnished 
•with  the  three  rows  of  niatermts  directed  to  j 
be  hiid  down  for  tliem.  They  must  take 
care  not  to  trcud  on  the  compost,  or  render 
it  too  compact;  and,  of  conserjuence,  in  t)ro- 
portion  as  the  peat  is  wet  it  should  be 
made  up  in  lumps,  and  not  much  broken. 
In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  com- 
mon farm  dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is 
sufficient  for  twenty-one  cart-loails  of  peat- 
moss ;  but,  in  cold  weather,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  dung  is  desirable.  To  every 
twenty-eight  cart-loads  of  the  C(Hn|M)st 
when  iiuide  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on 
above  it  a  cart-load  of  ashes,  either  made 
from  coal,  peat,  or  woo<I ;  or,  if  these  can- 
not be  had,  half  the  quantity  of  slacked 
lime  may  be  used,  the  more  finely  powdered 
the  better :  but  these  additions  are  nowise 
essentini  to  the  gencrid  success  of  the  com- 
post, Tlie  dung  to  be  used  should  either 
have  been  recently  maJe  or  kept  fresh  by 
compression,  as  by  the  treading  of  cattle  or 
swine,  nr  by  carts  passing  over  it ;  mid  if 
there  is  little  or  uo  litter  in  it,  a  smaller 
quantity  will  serve,  provide<l  any  spongy 
vegetable  matter  b  added,  at  making  up  the 
coni|)ost,  as  fresh  weeds,  the  rubbish  of  a 
stackyard,  potato-shaves,  sawings  of  tim- 
ber, Sic. ;  and  as  some  sorts  of  dung,  even 
when  fresh,  arc  much  more  advance<l  in 
deconqmsition  than  others,  it  is  material  to 
attend  lothis;  for  a  much  less  proportion 
of  such  (lung  as  is  less  advanced  will  serve 
for  the  conq)08t,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  moss  sulUciently  open,  either  by  a 
mixture  of  the  above-mentioned  substances, 
or,  if  these  ore  wonting,  by  adding  the  jieat 
piecemeal ;  that  is,  first  nmking  it  up  in 
the  usual  proportion  of  three  to  one  of 
dung,  and  then  axlding,  after  a  time,  an 
etpiid  quantity  more  or  less  of  moss.  The 
dung  of  tliis  quality  of  greatest  quantity  is 
shamble-dung,  with  which,  under  the  above 
precautions,  six  times  the  quantity  of  peat, 
or  more,  may  be  prepare*!.  The  same 
boldi  18  to  pigeons'  dung  and  other  fowl 
dung,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  as  to 
that  which  is  collected  from  towns,  and 
made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains,  refuse 
of  distilleries,  &c. 

"  The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  get* 
into  a  genenu  heat,  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
dung :  in  summer,  in  ten  days  or  sooner ; 
in  winter,  not  perhaps  for  many  weeks  if 
44a 
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the  cold  is  severe.  It  alwayi,  i><ivini< 
been  found  to  come  on  al  lad;  i 
summer  it  sometimes  ritet  M  Ugh  t» 
mischievous,  by  consuming  the 
(Ftre-Fta^ng).  In  tiuU  Muoa  a 
should  be  kept  in  it  in  diffenml 
pull  out,  and  leel  now  and 
ti]>proaches  to  blood  beat,  it 
be  watere<l  or  turned  over,  and,  <m  ■ 
occasion,  lulvaulage  may  be  taken  t» 
with  a  littJc  fri'sh  moss.  The  beat  m 
after  n  time,  and  with  great  varie^ 
cording  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  a 
perfection  of  the  making  up  of  there 
which  then  should  be  allowed  to  i 
untouched  till  witliin  three  weeks  a( 
when  it  should  be  turned  over  upaidei 
and  outride  in,  and  oil  lumps  brokei; 
it  comes  into  a  second  heat,  but  Mia 
and  shoidd  l)e  taken  out  for  use.  b 
state  tJie  whole,  except  bits  of  th«  «U 
cnyed  wiwd,  apj*ars  a  black  free 
spreads  like  garden  mould.  Use  it 
for  weight  as  farm-yard  dung,  aal 
be  found  in  a  course  of  cropjiiu  fti 
stand  the  comparison."  After  a  In^ 
tinued  observation  and  successfiil 
peat,  Mr.  II.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that 
in  common  with  most  organic  ma 
a  strong  tendency  to  rise  to  the 
all  culliival^-d  sods,  thus  f(41owiag 
directly  opjKHite  to  those  of  earthy 
iscrs,  which  certainly  descend  into  lh> 
(Young's  Annulu,  vol.  xlL  p. 247.) 

Compost,  if  made  up  before  .lanuarj 
hitherto  been  in  good  order  fur  th« 
crops ;  but  this  may  not  happen  in 
frost.  In  stuumcr,  it  is  ready  in  i 
ten  weeks ;  and,  if  there  b  an 
have  it  soon  prepared,  the  additioa 
or  of  a  little  lime  rubbish  of  old  b 
or  of  lime  slacktmcd  with  foul  wt 
plie<l  to  the  dung  used  in  making 
>)uicken  the  process  considerably.  * 
prepared  with  lime  alone  has  not  ueOi' 
to  answer  as  guod  manure ;  in  uo«  iai 
viz.  on  a  bit  of  fallow  sown  with  vhi 
was  manifestly  pernicious."  ( 
Encyc.  vol.  i.  p.  279.)  The  upinioQ  rf 
MeadowV)ank  in  favour  of  the  \ 
or  saw-dust  as  a  mixture  with 
compost,  has  been  receiilly  cuni 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Hathersltaw,  in 
who,  in  his  Prize  Essay,  thna 
result  of  his  long  exi>erienc<>  {■ 
Etifilinh  Agrie.  Soeirh/,  toI.  i 

"  Aly  farm  is  a  strong  ret. 
robstratum  of  ferrugiii" 
waa  to  improve  its  lexi 
For  this  purpuie  we  earte<i  great 
of  fine  sawduat  and  pwu  aartli,  «r 
had  so  far  to  go  for  the  latuv, 
horses  would  fetch  little  mure  li 
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I  io  one  dijr;  one   horse  would  fetch 
tcwt-lovb  of  sawdust  in   the   »ame 
Mti'mfi  brought  great  quantities  of 
t  lod  Hwduat  into  my  farm-yard, 
It,  for  tiie  bottom  of  a  compost 
I  ifKoe  of  considerable  dimensiona, 
t  three  feel  in  depth  ;  three- fourths 
ibactom  wai  peat,  the  rest  sawdust; 
I  we  conveyed,  daily,  the  dune  from 
■k-lheds;    the  urine,  also,  is  oon- 
llkvngii  cbanneht  to  wells   for  its 
I  (one  on  each  side  of  the  compost 
u  water  is  entirely  prevented 
Jig  witJi   it.     Every  second  day 
I  n  collected  is  thrown  over  the 
rith  a  scoop,  and  at  the  same 
Fn  regulate  the  accumulated  dung. 
lUng  eootiuucd  for  a  week,  anotlier 
Vi  aiii«  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  of  peat 
(•»diut  (and  frequently  peat  without 
'  rl)  u  wheeled  on  the  accumulated 
I1i«se    matters    are    continuously 
I  each  other  during  winter ;  and  in 
once  in  every  week,  never  less 
lewt.,  more  frequently  50  cwt.,  of 
and  urine :  the  latter  are  always 
I  above  the  peat  or  bog  earth,  as 
' ;  acfclernles  their  decorniK>iiition. 
proper  here  to  state,  that  the 
I  exposed  to  the  alternations 
'  for  »eTeral  months  before  it 
.  to  the  heap  for  admix  tiire:  by 
mnch  of  its  moisture.     Some 
nee  has  convinced  me  of  the 
«y   of   using  recently  dug  pent : 
the   manner  I   recommend,    it   is 
'  md  more  convenient  on  every  ac- 
♦ery  much  lighter  to  curt  to  the 
M«il.  i.r  any  other  situation  where  it 
■tol ;  and  so  convince<l  ant  I  of  its 
fhMOiposts  for  every  description  of 
:  tiiiat  of  its  own  character,  that 
r'it  emn  be  laid  down  on  a  farm  at 
I  ibar  shilliugs  per  ton,  I  should 
erj  agriciiltDrist  and  horti- 
command  it,  even  at  the 
I  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.     So 
I  kod  retentive  of  moist  ure  is  peat, 
Hy  applitKl  to  an  arid,  sandy 
I  doM  not  bum  in  a  dry  season, 
I  mnclt  improves  the  texture  and 
•  Ike  produce  uf  on  oMurate  clay 
respects  rightly  cultivated, 
alone  can  fairly  de- 
conveyance  of  night  soil  and 
have  the  largest  and  strongest 
I  ■■  oib  are  imported  in ;  the  lop 
•  nrovidcd  with  a  funnel  to  put 
I  WfODgh,  and  the  casks  are  fixed 
like  thoie  of  a  common  diing- 
the   convenience  of  emptying 
e,  the  coinjicist  hea[)8  are  always 


lower  at  one  end ;  the  highest  is  where  we 
discharge  die  contents,  in  ortler  that  they 
may,  in  some  degree,  sjiread  themselves 
over  the  whole  tiecuiiiulation.  The  situ- 
ation on  which  the  wheels  of  these  carriages 
Btujid,  while  being  di.<charged,  is  raised  con- 
siderably ;  this  we  find  convenient,  as  the 
coniTMjst  heap  may  be  sloped  six  or  seven 
feet  high  :  low  compost  heaps,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  avoided.  The  plan  here  recom- 
mended I  have  carried  on  for  some  time. 
1  find  no  dilliculty  in  manuring  my  form 
over  once  in  two  years;  by  this  repetition 
I  keep  up  the  fertility  of  my  land,  and  it 
never  rcijuires  more  than  a  moderate  ap- 
plication  of  manure. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many 
localities  where  neither  peat  nor  night  soil 
can  be  readily  obtained ;  but  it  is  worth  a 
farmer's  while  to  go  even  more  than  twenty 
miles  for  the  latter  substance,  provided  ho 
can  have  it  without  deterioration :  the 
original  cost  is  often  triding.  On  a  farm 
where  turnips  or  mangel  are  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  the  system  here  rccoiiimended 
will  be  almost  incalculably  advantageous. 
A  single  horse  is  aullicient  for  one  carriage ; 
mine  hold  upwards  of  a  ton  each ;  six  tons 
of  this  manure  in  compost  with  peat,  or,  if 
that  is  not  convenient,  any  other  matters, 
such  his  ditch  scourings,  or  high  headlands 
which  have  lieen  projwrly  prepared  and 
laid  dry  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be 
amply  suHicient  for  on  acre  of  turnips  or 
mangel.  This  manure  is  by  for  the  most 
invigorating  of  any  I  have  ever  yet  tried; 
Ixines  in  any  state  will  bear  no  conijiari.^on 
to  it  for  any  crop;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  write  on  the  supposition  that 
It  has  not  been  reduced  in  strength  before 
it  is  fetched. 

"  Convenience  frequently  suggests  that 
compost  heaps  should  be  raised  on  different 
ports  of  a  tarm ;  but^  unless  in  particular 
instjmces,  it  is  well  to  have  them  in  the 
yard.  In  the  farm-yard,  all  the  urine  from 
the  cattle-stalls  may  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  economy ;  and,  be  it  renmrked, 
that  the  urine  from  animals,  in  given  weifjhts, 
is  more  jxjwerful  than  their  solid  exneiucnls. 
How  important,  then,  must  it  not  be  to  the 
farmer  lo  make  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  careful  use  of  this  liquid!  It  is  some- 
times carted  on  the  land ;  but  that  practice 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  making  it 
into  comjiosts  in  the  iimiincr  here  recom- 
mended. Great  waste  is  often  made  in 
putrescent  manures  after  they  are  carted 
on  the  land;  instead  of  being  immediately 
covered  or  incorporated  with  the  soil,  we 
not  unfrequentlv  see  them  exposed  for  days 
toi'etlifr  ill  the  Lot  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, 
or  to  the  injurious  intluences  of  a  drv  ^'uxA. 
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I  have  before  aUted  llmt  compnst  hexfa 
should,  on  many  conaidcratians,  be  raised 
in  the  farm-yiirj ;  still,  rlrcunutances  ue 
friNjuontly  such,  that  it  is  more  pro|)er  to 
make  them  at  .some  di^tiuice  iu  tiie  fii-IJs. 
ll'a  headland  becomes  toi>  high  by  frequent 
p]oiiefaiu<;s  or  working;  of  tlie  land,  in  that 
caae  it  5hould  bo  ploughed  at  the  time  whcu 
clover  or  mixed  grass  seeds  arc  sown  with 
•  white  crop ;  for  instance,  barley  or  oats, 
and  clover  for  the  year  fiJlowinj; :  a  heiul- 
land  might  then  be  ploughed,  and  a  number 
of  cATt-loads  of  some  luanuru  heape<l  from 
one  end  to  the  otlicr.  Lmmcdintely  after 
thiii  it  should  be  trenched  with  the  spade 
(i>r  what  is  sometimes  called  digging),  and 
riilgfil  high,  in  order  that  an  action  may 
take  place  Ijetweon  the  soil  and  manure ; 
by  tliiri  means  the  mass  would  soon  be  in  a 
condition  for  turning  over,  and  any  ditch 
scourings,  or  other  matters  which  had  not 
in  the  first  instance  been  used,  might  now 
be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  heap  should 
then  be  allowed  to  remain  closed  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  turned  over  again ;  at  tliis 
turning,  in  all  probability,  the  mails  would 
be  much  reduced;  and  if  so,  raise  the 
ridge  of  compost  well  on  both  sides ;  but, 
instead  of  its  top  being  pointed,  make  a 
trench  or  cavity  on  tlie  top  from  one  end 
of  the  heap  to  the  other.  This  cavity 
should  be  made  lolerubly  retentive  of 
moisture,  which  may  l>e  ellected  by  treoil- 
ing  witli  the  feet ;  carriages  of  night  soil, 
or  urine  from  the  cnttle-stjdls,  may  then 
lie  euiptieil  into  the  trcucii,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  heap  woidd  determine  bow  nuiny 
were  required.  This  being  done,  a  little 
earth  should  be  thrown  into  tlie  trench, 
lUid  the  heap  allowed  to  remain  iu  that 
slate  until  tlie  middle  or  latter  end  of  au- 
tiunn;  it  will  then  \>c  ready  for  another 
turning;  but  at  this  time  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  heap  well  made  up  at  the 
sides,  and  pointed  at  the  top:  in  this  situa- 
tion rain  will  be  thniwn  oil",  ami  the  com- 
post preserved  dry  until  winter  presents 
some  favourable  opfiortuiiily  fur  laying  it 
on  the  young  clover,  wheat,  or  any  other 
cro|)  wh^cli  may  require  it 

"In  the  year  1826,"  adds  Mr.  Dixon, 
"  iiiy  attention  was  first  directed  to  raising 
compost  heaps  from  nrine.  This  I  now  do 
fri'<iucnlly,  without  the  help  of  any  dung 
from  llie  cattle-stalls.  The  simie  occasion 
called  my  mind  to  another  matter,  well 
woriliy  every  fanner's  attention.  I  allude 
to  the  great  superiority  of  the  manure 
ruificd  in  suiniiier  soiling,  to  that  produced 
ill  tin;  stalls  during  winter." 

"  The  strength  ami  conse<|uent  value  of  all 
cut tlo-d ling,"  says  Air.  ISiirke,  in  a  note 
upon  this  pnpiT,  "  will  of  coutk'  depend 
44H 


upon  the  natnre  of  their 
during   the  snii  .  ■>! 

sainfoin,  &C.,  ' 
the   manure   wnl    iu»'-   m 
greater  eil'ect  u|mn  the  hii, 
beasts  be  kept  iu  the 
stall-fed,  either  in  winter, 
the  purpose  of  lotting,  it 
Thus,  it  was  found,  on  coi 
of  dung  voiiled  by 
oil-cake  with    that  of 

loads  of  the  former  exi       

of  pro<luet  twenty-four  of  tfce 
The  Complete  Grazier,  Cth  «fi 

I  verily  believe  the  difletvof 
cetit.,  unless  Steele  are  fed  in 
sure,  during  winter,  with  i 
In  an  arrungejnent  for 
heaps  from  urine,  I  would 
receptacle  to  be  made  at  the 
cattle-stalls,  just  outside  the  ' 
should  hold  about  twenty 
mould,  or  any  other 
ployed  ;  if  its  situation  wov 
thou  the  cattle-sheds,  all  th& 
pass  into  it,  and  remain  thert 
IS  completely  saturated,  whidl 
ficicnt;  when  the  earthy 
over,  the  compost  may  then 
and  the  proceeding  again 
t<i  show  part  of  the  beni  ' 
I  beg  here  to  observe, 
weedy  mould  may  be  naeiti 
urine,  if  not  reduced  by  l 
ful,  that  wire-worxoa,  thsi 
other  destroying  insects, 
weeds,  &c.,  when  in  contact 
for  a  tmie,  are  killed.  The 
raising  tliis  conqtojit  shoidd 
from  tlie  weather  by  a  covi 
»  cart-shed;  indeed,  the 
fluences  of  rain,  sun,  and  arid 
putrescent  mauures  or  corai 
rious,  that,  in  my  humble 
would  be  worth  while  t<>  have 
cover  where  these  are  luiult] 
The  oriliii.iry  method  of  conv 
on  land,  udmit<t  of  much  im^^ 

On  the  black  hungry  grai 
Park,   near  Croydon   in   Sor 
l>cen  long  and  skilfully 
best  success,  by   Mr.  l{i 
peat  on  his  farm  is  foui 
siderable   mosses   on 
he  uses  it  lH>tb  mixed  with 
coin|Kist,  and  also  with  lime 
case,  he  has  tlie  iwat  prev' 
the  latter,  the  0|K>niUoit 
sorbing  the  moisture  of 
renders  drying   unn< 
lime  and  |K-at  on 
young  clover.    To  the 
yard  be  add*  about  aa  •ijiul 


Fbnnu  a  considerable  quantity  of 
»  *nd  with   the   osbi.'s  top-drcsse-s  his 
IjB  with   decided    advanlap? ;    it   not 
-  the  growth  of  the  crop,  but 
the  smell  of  the  ashes  is  very 
oa«  |i>    ibe  turnip   fly.     There   is   no 
■t  trut  that  peat,  when  saturated  with 
m/fA  in  a  state  of  gradual  dec-ompn:ii- 
^Bouri^tiin"  to  |>laul!<.  Air.  Davis  has 
J^Sut  n  ben  the  litnd  is  niiuiured  with 
■Ml  tai  (iirm-yard  eoiujK'St,  the  i-oots  of 
■iniiris  !ind  tares  will  encircle  the  lumps 
i-i  the  case  when  crushed  hones 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  lUnii 
nt  (500  acre*),  where  peat  h:i.i 
I  fully  and  successfully  "Iiplied 
I'i  Park,  uuder  the  inanajje- 
l.le  agriculturist.  Peat,  which 
:i  so  successfully  employed  us 
'ompoit,  is  composed  priuci- 
:!iert,  long  accumulating  ve- 
ins of  either  wood,  moss,  or 

, -.uuils  also  willi  earthy  and  sa- 

(Mlen:  those  of  Berkshire  and  Wih- 

■BBlain  from  one  fouriii  tu  one  third 

■ir  weisrlit  of  prpsum ;  their   eiu-thy 

»•  !ifv  iilwnys  analogous  to  the  stratum 

liich  it  rejioses;  where  that  is 

;'itt   olHjuniU   with   calcareous 

mum!  ^vp«nm,  anil  but  litlle  alumina 

Ba.     "  Different    s{M-ciniens  of  peat, 

'  "  '.iimt,"  says  Daw,  "  frtjm  the 

■hiatose  soils  of  diflcrent  parts 

tsiunds,  have  always  given   ashes 

'  n]iciou»  antl  aluminous  ;  and  a 

lof  pest  from  the  county  of  Antrim 

which  BlTuriled  very  nearly  the 

tii.Mits  as.  ihe  great  basaltic  str.i- 

"     (Chimistnj,  p.  1!>2.) 

-.  where  the  fanner  iiuds 

Uent  results  from  dressing  young 

1  X  mixture  of  peat  and  compost, 

by  Mr.  Dixon,  with  the  Lanca- 

i(  uiay  be  reOMinalily  conclude<t 

I  g  vfiMtni ;  (Jourii.  liiig.  Agr.  Six; 

p.  131!.)  and,  if  it  requires  the  b<1- 

t«  »  pnrliun  of  lime,  betbre  it  is  found 

»ery  decidtKlly  the  growth  of 

,  b  tbeu  is  very  likely  to  be  saturated 

■^Aatf  of  iron. 

V  uk>  ,,'i-ricr:J  neglect  of  p(!«t  OS  a  mix- 

rd  dung  is  not  owing  to 

uiodem  discovery,  for  it 

amended  in  this  eounti-y 

!r^'  jtnee.     "  In  Sweden, 

<  the  Boron  de 

ri  .lohn  Sinclair 

■  iiilcavoured  to  in- 

iiaimre  by  mixtures 

il  soils,  and  by 

>  well  adapted 

^^       pai\^—.  ,  ...•  .    wise,  in   some 

I  of  uw  country,  lay  below  their  cattle 


soil  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  leaver 
moss,  saw-diist,  cliopjied  older,  and  pitch 
fir,  brushwood,  reeds,  and  straw.  They 
often  now  place  their  dun>^hills  on  a  slope 
instead  of  the  former  hollow,  and  by  means 
of  pumps,  water  them  with  urine  and 
dung-water.  Many  fanners,  however,  still 
prefer  tlie  fresh  dung  to  that  which  is  fer- 
uiented,  and  which  they  supixwe  has  lost  in 
Ihe  process  a  great  part  ot  its  vegetating 
jwwer."  (Com.  Board  of  Agr.  b.  I.  p.  3^0.) 

On  the  sea-shore,  it  is  usual  for  the 
fanners  to  mix  sea-weed  with  their  dung  ; 
in  Essex  thev  mix  it  with  chalk  ;  in  Suffolk, 
with  a  peculiar  red  shelly  sand  or  marl ; 
and  in  the  wt^st  of  Knghind,  with  the  calca- 
reous sand  of  the  sea-shoro ;  a  practice 
ivhieli  is  thus  described  by  ilr.  Edward 
Bennett :  — 

"  T!ie  quantity  of  sand  which  a  barge 
usually  contjiins  is  about  ninety  horse  seaiua 
of  two  and  a  half  cvvt,  each  ;  the  price  varies 
according  to  the  distance  it  is  carried  np 
the  rivers  Nolter  nndTamar,  from  eiglrtecn 
to  twenty-five  shillings,  and  three  shillings 
drinking  money,  or  three  gallons  of  eider. 
It  is  dragged  lor  in  I'lvmouth  sound  in  three 
to  six  fathom  water.  In  summer  the  barges 
fri.'<iueutly  run  on  the  saiul  bank  in  VS'hilsand 
Hay  at  two  hours  before  low  water ;  when 
the  tide  leaves  them,  they  load,  waiting  for 
the  flood  to  bring  them  olF.  For  arable 
lanri,  the  sand  is  thought  lo  be  best  mixed 
with  old  earth,  or  manure  collected  in 
roads;  but  Ibr  pasture  it  is  best  mixed  with 
.stable  muck  ;  llie  proportion  is  two  scams 
of  muck  to  one  of  saucl ;  a  barge  loail  thus 
ini.\eil  is  thought  to  be  good  manure  for  au 
acre."     (.l/iHu/jt  of  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p.  35.) 

Farm-yard  dung  is  iisuiilly  employe<l  m 
all  exiKTiincnts  upon  manures,  as  the  basis 
upon  which  ecmiparative  results  are  most 
usually  obtained  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
any  substance  can  be  found  to  exceed  it  in 
fertilising  effects.  It  wim  compared  with 
salt,  lime,  and  oil  cake,  by  Jlr.  (jeorge  Sin- 
clair, most  of  whose  elaborate  e.xpfriments 
ore  given  uuder  the  head  Salt.  In  my  own 
e-X{>eriments  with  potatoes  in  a  light  gra- 
velly soil,  I  found  that  when  the  soil  simply 
produced  1"J0  bushels  per  acre,  that  uianurcil 
with  20  tons  of  stable  dung  it  yielded  219 
bushels ;  and  with  20  bushels  of  salt  only 
lth>i  bushels.  (Afy  Esmij  on  Suit,  p.  M4.') 
In  those  of  my  brother,  Mr.  (ieorge  .lohii- 
Bon.  where  20  tons  per  acre  of  stable  dung 
produced  23  tons  ol'  carrots,  20  bushels  of 
salt,  applied  to  a  similar  space  produced  18 
tons  (niid.  p.  14(5.)  ;  and,  with  the  same 
projiorliuns,  when  the  salte<l  soil  produce<l 
4^  tons  of  red  beet-root,  the  spit  manure 
yfelded  6^  tons.  (/AiV/.  p.  14!).)  In  those 
of  the  Uev.  K.  Cartwright  u[ion  ■potalo«». 


I 

I 

i 


FARM-YARD  aiANURE. 


when  the  soil  simply  produced  157  bushclg 
per  acre,  the  some  quantity  of  land  when 
dressed  with 

363  bushels  of  fresh  dung  yielded  192  hashels 

30  - 

6U  - 

60 

363  - 

363  — 
363 


192 

187  — 

184  — 

175  — 

159  — 

155  — 
p.  370.) 


I 


soot 

wood  ashes 
malt  dust 
decayed  leaves 
peat 

saw-dust 
(Com.  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv. 

Some  Viduable  e.\]K'riiiicnts  on  farm-yard 
dung,  compared  in  various  jiri)portlona  with 
other  iiuiniire.s,  applied  to  piitatoes  and  oats, 
were  made  bv  Arthur  Young,  of  which  the 
followinir  was  the  result:  — 

"In  the  la.st  week  in  March,  1787,"  he 
says,  "  the  wliite  cliampioii  jmlato  was 
planted  in  beds,  eatli  c<inlainin(;  a  square 
perch  of  a  good  sandy  loam,  on  a  wet  clay 
marie  bottom,  the  seta  being  planted  one 
foot  apart. 


Sal)  (Impla 
Fann-f  ard  dang 


Soot 
Wood  a«hci 


Qauulte  per  A«« 


ICcutsle  yanli 
II        — 

n      — 

S]  _ 
41  — 
M  _ 

100  biuh«U 
160      — 


IM 
t«0 

wn 

ISO 
400 
9«0 
400 
MO 
(40 


"  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
ground,  twelve  sijiian*  [lerchc.i  were  ]ilanted 
with  the  same  jxitatoes,  and  manured  as 
described  in  the  ibllowing  table,  which  also 
gives  tlieir  respective  jiroducts. 


I 
I 


r«Acn. 

rradsa  In  Bulxl. 

Soil  ilmple 

Dunf 

Wood  achfri 

SUknl  llroc 

Holtmalraw.wlth 
•ornc  hello  ani- 
mal manure     . 

UrlM  and  toap 
water  In  equal 
noietici 

BarlxT  ttraw      - 

Patiub      . 

Sal"        . 
Dung 

I.line 
Dung 
L'rliw 

S2  cubic  rardi 
40  buihcli 
ICO      — 

M  cubic  rardi 

1440  gallon* 

11  tnna 
S4uli^>hFli 
Vt  cubic  yardi 

l«oib«. 
aa  cubic  Tarda 
l&l  builir.li 

n  cubic  jrardi 
4S0  gallom 

i  1  1  III    1    III! 

"The great  product," adds  Young,  "which 
attends  the  addition  of  urine  to  dung,  afTorrls 
a  very  important  lesson ;  which  is,  to  manage 
■luiighills  in  such  a  manner  a."*  to  save,  if 
possible,  every  drop ;  this  is  a  point  too 
much  ncglectikl,  and,  indeeil,  by  most  com- 
mon farmers  very  little  attended  lo."  (j4»- 
wiii  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  652.) 

A  rood  of  a  poor   blue  pebbly  grovtil, 


which  yielded  turnips  in  1770,in  JoM 
waa  markeil  in  spaces  for  manureti  id 
two  square  penhes,  by  Arthur  Yoaq 
sown  with  oatg. 


Soil  clinple     • 
Farm-yard  compokt 


Boom 


Slaked  lime 
Chalk 


Turr   mllod    with 
train  oti      -        - 
Cliatk  and  urine  - 
I'lialk 

'I'urr  alone    • 
Farm-jard      earth 
rn>m  under  dnng 
Red  hungrf  grarel 


ao 

40 

ai 
» 

m 

loot 
su 

160 

Mil 


iOJ 

m 

Ml 
MJ 

DO 
MO 


II 
4» 


"  I  observe,"  odds  Young,  "  that 
general  much  exceeds  all  the  o 
bones,  the  suijcrioritv  of  which  is  »a 
markable.      (His   following    remaricgl 
how    little   wa.t   then    known   of  bol 
inuuure.)     It  is  a  manure  not  lUKxag) 
this  netghlxvurhood ;  all  are  bro«^ 
London,  where  are  people  who  xtakt  I 
business  to  collect  them  and  break  • 
small  jiieees  for  those  who  boil  thiaa 
grease  :  this  oi>erati(iii,  onu  would  n 
would  leave  them  of  not  much  vali 
the  contrary  is  the  fact.     A\  hrn  I  I 
by   tliis  and  other  triaK   that 
was  BO  very  great,  I  bought  all  I 
the  price  10*.  6il.  a  waggoii-loml.  u  h 
i>6  bushels,  which  by  the  tiim-  l!i 
the  farin  (for  I  generally  m 
for  ihem)  amounted  from  '2  . 
Five   and    twenty  cart   loa«i<<  ui 
being  superior  to  fifty,  was 
latter  quantity  l>eing  too  preif  • 
For  this  miserable  .«iil,  which  with  i 
fallow  yielded  but  thirty  bushcU.lu 
sixty-three  by  a  mo<lerate  nianiu-is(t<'1 
shows  their  aniaxing  elfect. 

"  The  advantage  of  using  fmblu^ 
adds  Arthur  Young,  "  apiiearr  voytf 
nor  can  any  thing  be  clearrr  tiiu  li 
ne6t  of  retaining  the  draining*  oO* 
hill.  The  lime  without  mixture  tfft 
more  advantage  than  it  has  gvosnU? 
with  me;  but  even  here,  in  tbrfi^ 
view,  it  has  done  nothing."  (Am.^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  67 — 77.) 

The  turf  cnmriiisl*  hare 
in  Ihcir  effect.     The  urino 
the   suiH-riority.     A   portion  tt 
soil  was  planted  irith  jiiVnftui 
table  gives  the  result :  — 


J 


tjxfd  Ikm-jvd 


liroe 


jvd  lonf  f«T*h 

« tfan#    • 


Fa  Acflb 


lUf]  loadi 
135  iMuheU 
S70  (UlU> 

«7> 


n«Aicvi^Aac 


ir>| 


4ia 


naauTCft  are  ofk^n  applied  in  cubic 
il  wfll  be  well  for  tlio  I'nrmer  to  know 
pective  weight  of  various  meusures  of 
in    (_Farmert  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  p.  102.) 

CVL  qr«.  llM 


19 
IS 


as 


I  jafd  of  garden  mould 

—  water 

—  comport  of  dung, 

Willi  wi-eds  and 
'r-  liroe,  which  had 

^^  been  once  turned 

^B  oreriny  nionlbs  14     0       S 

^B         new  dung  -     9     3     18 

^H         leave*    and    aca- 
tP  weed  -    0     o      7 

been  many  excellent  gugges- 
iniprovenii'iit  of  fumi-yaril 
he  Utc  Ms.  lilukie  puhli(.lieil  im 
ay,  of  which  I  have  largely 
fmptU.  Mt.  Kirk  of  Preston  Muitis 
tJ<mrK.<ifAgr.  vol.  viii.  p.  483.)  has 
UA  that  the  straw  pro(lure<i  by  dif- 
abnuld  be  kept  separate,  and 
into  manure,  applied  to  dif- 
Mr.  Pearson  haa  very  properly 
.  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  299.)  con- 

Je«8  way  in  which  farm-yard 

lien  flooded  witJi  the  rain  water 

,  Ju;.    Mr.  B;iker  is  an  udvo- 

farm-yard   manure   in  ita 

iuart.  Jouni.  n/A/rr.  vol.  vii. 

'.)    Mr.  W.  Siiu   li:i.«   re- 

ative  ex|)<Tinionl!i  nt 

iliire,  with  barley.  Tlie 

)loau>,on  a  gravelly  subsuil ; 

I  crop  tieaa.    (Joum.  Royal  Agr. 

l4I9.) 


errors  committed  by  ignorance  in  this  art 
were  the  cause  of  uumy  diseases  in  the  feet 
of  horses,  il  naturally  followed  that  farriers 
were  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  them.  Hence, 
the  whole  of  the  diseases  of  these  auiinuls 
cfune  by  degrees  to  be  treated  by  iiirriersi, 
who  are,  however,  now  suiierseded  by  u 
inore  enlightened  class  uf  veterinary  practi- 
tionei-s. 

FAltlUKR'S  POUCH.  In  horseman- 
aliip,  11  K'athern  bag,  used  for  carrying  nii)- 
JH-Ts,  shoes,  nails,  and  all  the  refjiiisitea  (or 
shoeing  u  horse,  in  case  of  casting  a  shoe. 

F.UIKIERY.  The  art  of  preventing, 
curing,  or  alleviating  the  disorders  to  which 
horses  and  cattle  are  subject,  'i'he  practice 
of  this  useful  piofcssion  was,  until  within 
the  last  half  century,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  a  class  of  men,  who  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  niiatoDiy  and  [iliysiology  of  the  horse, 
&c.,  and  the  general  [irinciptcs  of  tiie  art  of 
healing.  Their  pres<-riiitions  were  as  absurd 
as  the  reasons  they  assigned  for  administer- 
ing their  boluses  and  drenches.  But  the 
inNtitution  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  a 
better  educated  class  of  persona  having 
taken  up  the  profession,  has  created  a  new 
era  in  veterinary  science. 

FARROAV.  A  sow  is  said  to  farrow 
when  she  brings  forth  pigs;  and  the  pigs 
bnitight  forth  are  called  a  litter  or  fiuTow. 

FARTIUNG-UOUXD.  A  provincial 
term  for  a  stopjiagc  or  obstruction  in  tlie 
intestines  of  the  cow. 

FARTIIIXG-DALE.  The  fourth  part 
of  an  acre  of  land,  now  generally  calle<i  a 
rood.     It  is  souictiiues  wriUvn /arding-dale. 

FAT.  (Teut.  erf;  Ice. /rife;  Sax.  par.) 
An  unctuous  solid  substance,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, a  concrete  oil,  deposited  in  lillle  uicni- 
Wanous  celb  in  various  parts  of  nniiiinl 
bodies.  It  is  generallv  while  or  yellowish, 
with  little  taste  or  smell,  and  varies  in  con- 
sistency iM-coriling  lo  the  relative  ijuanlities 
of  stearine  au<l  oleine  which  it  contains, 
tjoats'  fat,  besides  these  principles,  contains, 
also,  hircine,  to  which  it  owes  its  (X'culiar 
smell.  Ditferent  kinds  of  fat  H<|uify  at  dif- 
ferent teiiijierutures.  Lard  is  ."otter  than 
tallow,  melts  at  97" ;  but  (he  fat  extrartc-d 
from  meat  hy  boiling  requires  a  heat  of  127°. 
The  ultimate  elements  of  uuiuial  fat  are  the 
same  as  those  of  vegetable  oils.  According 
to  tJie  analysis  of  Chevreul,  100  parU  of 
human  fat  are  composed  of  790  carbon, 
1 1-4  hydrogen,  and  9-6  oxygen.  Hog's  bird 
and  mutton  suet  are  very  similarly  consti- 
tuted. Fat  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Tlie  strong  acids  dissolve,  and 
gradually  decoiumise  it.  With  the  alkalies 
it  combines  and  loma  soap  ;  hard  with  soda, 
and  soft  with  potassa.  Fat  serves  to  defend 
tlte  muscles  nnd  bones  ngainst  cold,  to  Vcvu^i 
o  a  i 


FAT-HEX. 

ilie  acids  of  aliments,  and  to  iiiviaortito  imil 

mippiirt  the  wliole  I'rarae.     (Jiraittle's  Dirt. 

of    Scieiu-e ;    Thomson  t    Chein.    vul.  iv.  ji. 

4;)I.) 

•     KAT-REX.      A  provincial  iimne  for  the 

■wild  9i>ii)!U!ll   {Chenopodium  iilhum).     It  is 

iilso  soinctiiHPs  ajiplioil  to  (he  weed  jtnosefoot. 

FATHOM.  (Sax.  r^'bi'"'.)  A  mt-aaure 
of  length  ('(iiitiuning  si.v  feet,  or  two  yards; 
ehierty  used  for  iin.'asurinji  the  len<;th  of 
V(>r<iafre,  and  the  depth  of  water  and  mines. 

FATTENING  i»F  AXIAIALS.  See 
Food,  Catti-b,  Sueep,  &e. 

FAUD.  a  provincial  word  for  a  tntss 
of  short  straw,  contuiiiing  us  luuch  as  the 
arms  ran  iiild. 

FAUGH.  A  local  term  sifjiiifvinj;  a  fal- 
low, or  firound  repeatedly  tilled  without  ati 
inlcn-eniiig  crop.  It  is  sometimes  written 
favf. 

FEABES.  A  country  name  in  some 
parts  for  ptoseljerries.  It  b  frecjuently 
■written  Feaberricn. 

FKAL.  A  pro^'iticial  word  signifying 
ilie  swaril  or  turf  cut  up. 

FE.\L-DUvE.  An  eurtJjy  fence  mode 
of  feal. 

FE.^I^-M.XNURE.  JIunure  procured 
from  the  rottin;;  of  turf,  swiird,  or  feal. 

FEATHKKFGIL,  or   WATER   VIO- 

LI'^T.      (/iittl'iiiia   mUiutris.)     A  little    in- 

di^cnoua  arjualic  plant,  nrrowinjl  ill  liitches 

nnd    ponds   on   a   pravelly   soil  ;    herbuffc 

smooth,  entirely  under  water;  riK>t  eree])- 

ih;; ;  leaves  crowded,  three  (»•  four  inches 

..'loM'T,  bright  green,  deeply  piuniititid  ;  dower 

(••tulks  central,  solitary,  n;ike(l  helow,  rising 

■•high  alxive  the  water,  witJi  nunici-ous  whorls 

['of  elegant  pink  or  deep  rose-coloured  (lowers 

of  the  shaiw  and  nearly  the  size  of  a  jirim- 

rose,  makina!  a  very  handsome  upiicurance. 

(Eriff.  Flor^ vnl  i.p.-i7fl.) 

FEATIIEU-GKASS.     (5/i/«j  penimlu.) 
This  is  a  doubtful  native;  it  is  found  some- 
times on  <iry   mountainous  rocks.     It  is  a 
poreimial,  flowering  in  June.     The  root  is 
nbrous ;    st«-ms  n  foot   high,  covered  with 
dense  tufts  of  long,  narrow,  acute,  dark- 
_j[reen,  roughish  leaves ;  sheaths  striated  and 
I-rery  long ;  stipules  oblong,  obtuse ;  (lowers 
in    j»anieles,    siiu[)hs   erect,   six    to   seven 
(lowers  ;  awns  nearly  &  loot  long.      At  the 
lime  of  flowering,    the   pnKhiee   per  acre 
^fr(«n  a  heath  soil  was  9528  llw. ;  dry  pro- 
iu<-e,  3454  lbs. ;  nutritive  matter,  409  lbs. 
I'Thi*  ]>r<Kluee  wajt  taken  from  a  heath  soil 
'that  had  been  y>^in/<'rfwilh  the  grass,  for  the 
wild  seed  rloes  not  vegetate ;  but  it  may  be 
projiagale<l  to  any  extent  by  parting  the 

it^.     Ita  agricultural  merits  appear  to  be 

inconsideruble  as  tu  rank  it  among  the 
inferior  grtisses.  The  beautiful  feather- 
liko  ainis  which  terminate  the  larjier  valves 
452  ^ 


PEDRUABT.l 

of  the  blossom,  and  adhere ' 
serving  as  a  sail  tu  waft  it  Inm 
rock,  have  procure<l  it  a  plaiw  inll 
gardens  of  the  euriou.«,  and  »er> 
tinguisb  it  from  all  other  graw 
feathered  awns  arc  soioetinia 
ladies  instead  of  feathers,  which 
si'iuble.  The  seed  is  rine  aliout  l 
of  September.  {Eng.  FIdt.  voL 
Siiu-Uiir'x  Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  p.  H 
FEATIIEIIS.  (Sax.  rrtcn,  I 
dern.)  A  general  name  applic 
exterior  covering  or  plumage  uf  ! 
by  which  they  arc  enabled  to  fly. 
vary  in  form,  size,  and  function,  il 
parts  of  the  bird,  aud  have  M 
received  distinct  names  in  ami 
science.  The  develiipraent  of  t 
always  preceded  by  that  of  d«« 
constitutes  the  first  covering  i 
birds.  The  mechanism  conccn 
fomuition  of  u  feather  is,  as  ini([ 
pccted,  of  a  very  complicated  ■ 
The  (piill  \tsxrt  consists  of  coiguli 
men.  The  feathers  chiefly  in  it 
country  are  goose  fcatbere.  T1 
Somerset  ore  considered  the  beat 
Irish  feathers  the  worst.  Great  i 
of  goose  and  other  feath«T»  art 
imported  from  the  Xorth  of  Razt>\ 
however,  are  iusulGcient  for  the 
hence  |>oulterers  disjiuse  of  vwrt  o 
the  feathers  of  other  domentiej 
of  which  are  much  inferi< 
geese.  The  feathers,  ai'ier  tin 
are  generally  dried  in  an  OT 
standing  every  apparent  cat 
thers  will  fretpientiy  be  ft 
either  from  eurelessuco  in 
neglecting  to  att«ud  to  them^ 
In  this  ctise,  the  only  nielluxl  I 
them  sweet  is  to  boil  thuiu  a  6:« 
iu  .itoul  calico  or  caovaat  ba(p  ia 
and  afterwards  dry  them  is  the 
In  about  a  fortnight,  if  ibewetlkl 
they  will  become  jjeriectiy  iWMtJ 
for  use.  I'he  Ixxl  feather 
18'28  umouuted  to  3103 
68'26/.  of  duly.  '  Swan  down,~ 
other  feathers,  ore  also  largeljr  i 

ornament  and  dress.     (  W'i 

ei/c;    JSrande't  Dicl.  of   ^ 
Joum.  nf  Agr.  vol.  x.  p.  44i0.j 
Com.  liiel.) 

FEBKIFLTGE.  (Fr.)  Ini 
medicines  aa  arc  beneficial  in  i 
See  Fevb*. 

FEBRUARY.     Tlw 
the  year. 

F  AMua'a  Cal^nuab.  —  Mort  < 
siness  of  the  lost  month  may  i 
tinued ;  the  flail  and  the  i'    ~ 
the  season,  and  the  ptou^i 


!  weal* 


i  iliould  now  !«  jfpUing  forward 
I  uii  birlev.  Karly  sown  com  is 
lip  lo  Iwl^e,  and  jiAdi  the  finest  sam- 
L  Tin  E»ex-  and  Kent  farmers  b^in 
pr  tUr  barler  the  end  of  this  month 
pum  dry  \atnL  Vetches,  ]>c:in,  bcuiis, 
mn,  «nd  other  jpring  wheat,  may  now 
pn^tad  rye  also,  where  it  missed  phuit 

•  nhimn.  Hop  grounds  can  now  be 
M  nuinured.  xor  these,  many  pow- 
Ifirtilisera  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
I  a,  pertm|M,  no  plant  which  delights 

is  tLooe  uf  an  oily  nature  than  tJie 
Tbe  Kentish  grower*  of  the  Talley  of 
Vedway  successfully  employ  lar^ 
ilka  ol  «prat«,  for  which  tiiey  readily 
U.  per  bushel.  They  use  fiinm  forty 
r,  or  more,  bushels  per  acre.     Other 

•  employ  woollen  rags,  chopped  into 
neres ;  from  one  to  two  tons  ]>cr 
bcT  last  for  two  years:  these  cost 
/.  St.  |>er  ton.  Salt,  also,  is  an  ex- 
adJiiion.  in  conjunction  with  tlie.^c, 
mte  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels 
!.  Look  to  your  wheat,  and,  if  the 
ir   Uie  grub  is  at  work,  apply  the 

tUrectod  in  the  calendar  ibr  last 
lad  dibble  in  spring  wheat  in  vacant 

Thia  is  a  good  time  to  repair  an  1 
riges,  &c. :  in  the  formation  of  these, 
HUBure  ahould  be  added  to  the  rows 
Ig  plants,  either  of  earth  or  of  com- 
■i|>nit .  a  very  small  qvanlity  ol 
B  nrtxiuce  great  effects  on  the  rapid 
mthe  c{uick.  In  Scotland,  they  finil, 
£■>  the  lurch  and  other  timber  trees, 
■■  fbor  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  —  a 
I  amler  each  plant  —  is  productive 
Ucnble  advantage.  You  may  now 
Milan,  osiers  and  willows,  and  still 
Mr  and  underwood.  Look  to  your 
A '.  they  very  commonly  suffer  mure 
f  this  month  and  the  next,  by  the 
r,  tkoo  during  anv  others.  Cii%'eyour 
111  cake  when  fec<hng  on  turnips  :  the 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  stock  : 
Raaed  richness  of  the  giound,  where 
fU  with  oil  cake  have  K-en  folded, 
k«  in  sonic  instances,  discerned  for 
r  four  yeara.  (See  .Vr.  Hewitt  Dncix's 
haffi  ;  C  W.  Johnttm  on  Fertilisers, 
\  Stock  trwes  arc  now  cnnmiotdy 
m§  to  hunb :  look  carefully  to  their 
■qa  and  their  warmth,  but  beware,  of 
I  titan  too  much  in  wet  yoitb.  Hie 
■in  bear  a  dry  cold  better  than  a  wet 
living.  On  turnips,  all  sheep  now 
t  llBT  or  other  dry  food;  they  will 
wmra  ihe  most  unremitting  attention. 
lyoar  fallows  in  ridges  fi)r  the  frost, 
wwite,  and  pulvcrisu,  and  kill  the 
t  da  not  bdiere,  however,  that  snow 
r  onidhiiig  (loalitiea  in  it,  as  tlie  old 
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furmcrs  were  wont  to  dream ;  neither  doe* 
it  coiilniii  any  nitre :  it  protects  crojis  from 
sudden  transitions  in  tlie  teiiuieriiture  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  when  it  mells,  it  kills  sonic 
of  the  smaller  vermin  of  the  soil,  for  snow* 
water  is  totally  (rev  t'rora  the  vital  jtir  (o.\y- 
geii  gas)  and  other  gases  which  coininoii 
water  contains :  even  fish  cannot,  in  conse- 
quence, exist  in  snow-water.  Look  to  your 
nsh-pon(h<,  and  brcidt  holes  in  the  ice,  not 
only  to  let  in  the  air  but  to  let  out  the  no.\- 
ious  giises,  such  as  carburetled  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  are  always  generated 
in  st.igiuiiit  water.  You  may  sow  cabbage 
see<l  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June.  The 
value  of  this  plant  Ibr  feeding  is  too  little  un- 
derstood; they  may  be  employed  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  in  the  turnip  field.", 
where  llic  plant  lias  missed.  I'loiiah  and 
.^i>soil  your  liiiid  for  carrots  and  parsnips  : 
sow  the  seeds,  iliess  jour  griu-is  lands,  o])en 
the  trenches,  in  luemlows;  crop  [Killard  trees 
for  firing,  and  other  (iiiiii  [iur|K>ses.  Sow 
sainfoin,  and  dn'ss  it  witli  gj'psum  :  1^  cwt. 
])er  acre  is  sulBcient.  Sow  as  early  as  the 
season  admits,  and  by  the  drill. 

G.vBnE!«ER'8  Cai.knd.\r.  — KUc/ieii  Gur- 
dev.  Arliehokes  defend  in  frosty  weather. 
Aiijmra^s  «o\t  e.,  i>limt  c,  plant  in  hot-bed, 
attend  (o  that  in  forcing.  Uuliii,  jilant. 
BeoTui  plant,  draw  earth  to  tuXvmxanit,  pimitt ; 
lrans])l!tnt  those  raised  under  frame*.  Heelii, 
sow  c,  plant  li)r  seed,  dig  up  and  store  any 
left  ill  tlie  bed.  Borecole,  sow  in.  e.  Drocoli, 
sow  m.  e.  Cahhtigef,  plant  and  sow,  plant  Ibr 
seed.  Cmilijtowers,  attend  to,  in  frames, 
plant  into  border  e.,  sow  b.  m.,  jirick  out. 
Currotf,  sow,  in.  e. ;  sow  to  draw  young  in  a 
hot-bed,  plant  for  seed.  Celery,  dress  and 
earth  up  winter  standing,  sow  in  a  hot-bed 
or  wai'ni  border.  Chervil,  sow.  Clanj,  sow 
m,  e.  ComjHistt,  j>re]iare  and  turn  over. 
Coriander,  sow.  C'ifm  salad,  sow.  Cucum- 
bers, sow  ill  hot-beds,  prick  and  plant  out, 
attend  to  those  in  fon-ing.  Dill,  sfiw  m.  e. 
Dun^,  prepare  for  hot-be<l3.  Etirlhiiii;  up, 
perform  where  neccsstirv,  Kudire,  blancii, 
traiisjilant  into  frames.  Fennel,  sow  or  plant. 
Oitrlivk,  plant.  Jlorse-rtuJiafi,  plant,  //«/- 
beds  are  now  vartonsly  re<iuired.  Jemmdem 
artichokes,  ]ilant.  Kidnet/  beans,  sow  in  hot- 
bed, &e.  Leeks,  sow  m.  c,  transidant  for 
see«l.  Letttices,  in  framess  attend  to,  and 
iransplimt  from  e.,  sow  in  u  warm  border  or 
hot-bed  b.  m.,  and  in  any  oj>cn  situation  e. 
Lettuces,  prick  out  seedlings  Into  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  Liijuoriee,  [ilant,  dig  up  lliree- 
venr-old  roots.  Mehom,  attend  to  those  in 
liot-beds,  sow,  jiriik  out.  Mini,  force  in  hot 
bed,  niiikc  pliuiltifioiis.  Mushroom  beds, 
mid;c,  allenii  to  tli<ise  in  productions.  Mus- 
tard and  crests  sow  in.  e.  Onions,  sow  main 
crop  m.  e.,  clear  off  weeds.    Winter  standing 
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potulo,  plaiil.  Parsleti,  sow  m.  e.  Ilom- 
Durgh,  sow  m.  e.  Parsnips,  sow  main  cn>p 
m.  e~,  dig  up  and  store  wintcr-slamlin;^  phmu 
tor  seed.  Peas,  sow,  lioe  luivHncinjr,  ('tick, 
when  three  indies  high,  attend  to  those  in 
ht)t-lK:d»  b.  m.  PemtyroijaL,  ]ilant  m.  e.  Po- 
tatoes (eurly),  plant  in  hot-l>octs  t>.  m.  and  in 
borders  m  e.  liadishes,  sow  in  a  hot-bed 
b.  tit.,  attend  to  those  in  hot-bed*,  sow  in 
otx;n  {ground.  Rape,  sow  forsalading  (edi- 
ble riK>ted),  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow.  Spinach, 
.•low  h.  /«.,  clear  from  weeda  advancing  crops. 
ShidoU,  plant.  Scorzonera,  sow  m.  e.  Sor- 
rein,  sow  and  plant  m.  e,  Skirrels,  sow  »n.  e. 
Salsii/i/,  sow  m.  e.  Sacot/s,  sow  m.  e.  Sage, 
plant  e.  Turnips,  sow  e.,  plant  for  seed. 
TuiiJitj,  plant  e.  Tarragon,  j)lant  e.  Thyme, 
]>l:mt  e.  Vacanl  ground,  (fig,  manure,  &c. 
Weeds,  destroy. 

Fix>WKa-GAKDKN.  February  is  the  first 
spring  nionl  h,  and  the  parterre  will  begin  to 
make  gradual  ajiproiiches  to  gaiety  and  lite. 
The  anemones,  hepatieos,  &c.  will  now  bu<! 
and  tlower  if  the  weather  ia  gcniid  ;  and  (he 
crocus  and  snow-drop  will  put  forth  their 
blooms  to  meet  the  sun  on  his  returning 
march.  About  the  end  of  this  month  you 
may  begin  to  sow  hardy  annuals  ;  we  prefer 
April,  but  it  may  not  be  convenient  always 
to  wait  so  long;  therefore,  sow  now  the  si'eds 
of  hawkweed,  lavatero,  Vcnus's  looking- 
glass,  Veniis's  iiavclwort,  candytuft.,  lark- 
spurs, lupins,  convolvulus,  llos  adouis,  dwarf 
lychnis,  uigella,  annual  sunllowers,  &c.  'i'his 
month  vou  may  plant  and  transplant  fear- 
Ictsly  oil  hardy  fibrous-rooted  Howering  f)e- 
rennials  and  biennials,  such  as  saxifrage, 
gentincUa,  hepaticas,  violets,  primroses  of 
all  sortiJ,  poIyimthu.sc»,  double  uaisies,  tlirift, 
Ecc. ;  rose  cauipions,  rockets,  campanulas, 
sweet-williams,  hollyhocks,  scarlet  lychnis, 
carnations,  ]>iuks,  monk's-hood,  perennial 
asters,  and  sunllowers,  &c.  I'lant  cuttings  of 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  jasmines.  If  the 
weather  is  mild  you  may  transplant  nmny 
kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  phillyrcaa 
laureU,  launistinus,  pvrocanthu.s  eistuses, 
&e.  Lei  there  be  a  Lall  of  earth  round 
tlieir  roots,  when  you  take  them  out  of  the 
ground ;  if  Ijox-edging  is  re<piireil,  plant 
it  now  ;  water  il,  and  the  plants  will  soon 
root ;  dig  the  borders  eiux'fuUy  and  lightly 
with  the  garden  fork;  make  the  garden 
Tieat  and  frcv  fmni  weeds ;  clear  away  dead 
leaves,  sweep  tlie  lawn  and  walks,  and  let 
spring  ailvanre  in  its  proper  oiilcr. 

GxMia.iL  MosTULV  Notices. — February 
was  mode  the  second  of  the  twelve  montlis 
by  Xunia  Ponipilius,  who  addeil  filly-seven 
days  to  the  Unman  year.  Ib>  name  is  de- 
rived either  from  Februa,  n  title  which  the 
Uunuuisgave  to  llu*  Femlia  sacrifices  ofleretl 
to  the  infernal  deities  during  eleven  days 
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8ubse<iuent  to  the  1 7th  or  t])«  ] 
during  which  the  punisbmejit 
was  believed  to  be  sus]>rnde<l ;  or  n 
bably  from  Febriis,  to  purify,  bea 
being  originally  the  hut  month  of 
year,  the  people  offered  an  expialo 
fice  for  their  twelve  months'  an. 
Februa,  Februara,  or  FebnuiUM,  n 
thets  of  Juno,  bocau.se  die  was  en 
08  presiding  over  the  purification  d 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  desisnalod  ik 
sprout-keU,  because  their  ielt'Wvt, 
wort.,  first  began  to  shoot  out  durin) 
tinuance,  on  event  of  considersUe 
ancc  in  those  days,  since  it  was  thee 
lenanee  of  the  husbandman,  and  t 
they  were  boiled  in  was  a  comniwi 
with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  Ronun 
who  died  150  yefirs  before  the  Chril 
in  his  treatise  on  agricultlira,  N^ 
salutary  lo  the  bowels,  and*  decoct 
of  it  is  salubrious  in  all  case*.  If  ; 
to  drink  plentifully  at  a  feast, 
freely,  eat  as  much  as  you  wiA  a 
with  vinegar,  before  supper,  and  i 
liiivc  sup|>cd  eat  some  of  it ;  it  w31 
digc^lion,  and  vou  may  drink  as 
you  please."  This  last  is  a  proper 
cabbage  tribe  which  is  still  fooliihlT 
by  many  votaries  of  Baeehua.  lull 
the  Saxons  denominated  Xhit 
tnonath. 

Nunui  n.ssigned  to  this  mont^ 
days.  The  Decemvirs  aitere<l  ( 
ty-cight.  The  original  number  was  i 
to  by  Julius  Ca'sor;  but  AuguMi 
changed  them  to  twcntv-eighl,  a*  ti 
ever  since  continued.  Tl>e  odditi 
was  intercalated  every  fourth,  or  U 
lietwecn  the  '23A  and  '2-ttli,  unt 
Gregory  XIII.  made  his  roguloliM 
calendar  in  1583.  February  was 
by  the  revolutionists  of  France  betwl 
Pluviose  and  Ventose,  the  first  CI 
oonlinue<l  from  the  20th  of  Jam 
the  lUihof  Februarr;  thsseeoDilA 
day  until  the  'Jlst  o^AIarch.  InMT 
February  is  always  of  unv<>rtaia  k 
"  OS  yet  the  treraraingyear  isi 
but  rain  is  generally  its  preva 
panimcnt,  (hence  the  onein 
"  February  fill-dyke,")  togethcrl 
gales,  which  usually  increase  a*  thei 
approaches.  'Ihe  animal  and  TcgiM 
ation  arise  from  inanimation,  MM  i 
the  approach  of  more  )r<<nial  dl]| 
ranges  of  tlie  l>otBnist  are  still  clitai 
almost  entirely  I'l  il"  •■^•rileu.ihata 
which   is   inder  ly  to  thx 

virtue,  andtop<  ' '  nieniugisi 

]wrhaps,  of  the  punat  of  buataa  fl 
no  veactables  arc  so  polatahle  m  tl 
own  hands  have  plantad  in  the 
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'  fHiit  to  gjatcful  lis  tJiat  from 
I  knife  has  pruned  ;  no  flower 
I  as  tliat  which  we  have  nurtured 

strawberry,  furze,  the  white 

,  the  laurustiouii,  the  /ew-trec, 

I  crow-foot,  or  buttor-cun,  pop-  \ 

~»W8,  blossom  in  the  course  of  | 

I  also  the  hazel ;"  the  morninc- 

""  the  mow-drop,  aud  ike  little 

Uik  month  the  naturalist  re- 
■weet  note*  of  tJie  woodlark, 
ones  of  the  thruiih,  the  shrill 
the  yellow-hiunmer  and  ehuf- 
ud  Toice  of  the  green  wooil- 
lKK>lingg  of  the  wood-owl,  and 
'  of  the  stone  curlew.  Kooks, 
tl-thrushes,  and  partridges  begin 
MS  commence  tJieir  croakin']pi, 
sou  of  the  mule  betray  that  his 
borings  are  renewed.    (Far- 

.      ) 

{Sax,  rtbu),)     The  quantity  of 
given  to  a  horse  or  other  aiii- 
kime.     It  also  signifies  to  fatten 
cattle  or  sheep. 
is.     Fattening  cattle. 
L  word   provincially  applied  to 

>Tbc  skin  or  hide  of  an  :mimal ; 
pongcr  is  one  who  dresses  the 
les  of  animals. 

■O  TIMBER.  The  act  nf  cutting 
/or  the  purjwses  of  timber.  This 
f  used  m  rcsiiect  to  full-griiwn 
Berer  apnlietl  to  voiing  trei-s  imr 
BclerwotMl,  or  heifgos.    Mu<jh  lias 
b  respecting  the  pniper  .■•eason 
|<ees;  some  arguing  in  favour  of 
and   others  in  favour  of  miil- 
The  question  principally  turns 
lantlty,  and  the  value  of  the  soft 
pd  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be 
^■^  foresters  and  carpenters  as 
^^Hmi  this  sap,  or  outer,  woo<l  is 
^RKr  of  the  trunk  in  which  the 
m  of  the  tree  flow,  it   is  evi- 
If  no  value  be  set  upon  it,  the 
t  cut  down  at  any  season ;  be- 
ndy valuable  part  of  the  trunk, 
I  timber,  Li  impermeable  to  the 
ftvo%  through  the  soft  wo(h1,  and 
in  the  same  state  at  every  seoson 
I  t)n  the  other  hand,  where  much 
icbed  to  the  sort  or  outer  wood, 
uuter  wood  is  to  be  made   os 
lie,  or  where,  as  in  the  cnsc 
young  trees,  the  greater 
of  8ai)-wood,  felling 
'ben  there  is  least  tat) 
iding.     lliis  season  is 
it  mtd-winter,  which,  all  other 


circumstimces  being  equal,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  season  for  lolling  tiaiber ;  the  next 
best  being  uiidsunimcr,  when  the  sap  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  young  shoots,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  soft  wood  and  the  bark. 
The  worst  time  for  telling  timber  is  th6 
spring,  iust  bcl()re  the  developuiont  of  the 
biidH,  wuou  the  tree  is  fullest  of  sup,  and  re- 
ceiving constantly  !'re^ll  sujiplies  from  the 
root  ;  and  iu  uuluuui,  immediately  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  there  is  a  sujier- 
abundance  of  iiap,  t'rom  its  being  as  it  wore 
thrown  out  of  em[iloymont  by  the  falling  of 
the  leaf.  In  general  all  the  solt  woods,  such 
0.1  the  elm,  lime,  [Mtplars,  willow,  &c.,  should 
be  felled  during  winter :  hortl  wowls,  like 
the  oak,  beeth,  iinb,  &c.,  when  the  trunks  are 
af  large  size,  and  viilucd  ibielly  li>r  their 
heart  wood,  may  be  Celled  at  anv  lime.  Wlien 
the  bark,  however,  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, a.1  in  the  oidc,  the  tree  should  be 
felleil  in  spring,  as  then  the  bark  ounlains 
I'our  limes  the  ([uantity  of  astringent  mat- 
ter (o  tlmt  felled  in  winter.  See  Timheb 
and  Woods.  (Bi^'^f^in,  Phil.  Tram.  17^9; 
BrotiileK  Diet,  of  Science.) 

FELLMOXGERSPOAKE  AND 
CLIPPINGS.  Poakeisthewastearisingfrom 
tlie  [ireparation  of  fikins,  and  is  compounded 
of  various  jiroimttions  of  lime,  oil,  and  hair. 
It  is  coninioiily  u*e<l  as  a  miiniire,  in  the 
state  of  compost  with  earthy  substances, 
and  sometimes,  when  it  is  thought  expedient 
to  increase  the  powers  of  farm  manure,  al.io 
with  staUe  dung.  ITie  clippings  are  llie 
puriiiga  and  scrapings  of  the  .skins.  When 
ploughed  in  Ufioii  u  siimiuer  liJlow  for  wheal, 
these  clippings  have  been  found  highly  ser- 
vioeabte  lo  dtrep  loamy  land,  and  to  strong 
soils  which  are  not  too  wet,  for  they  not  only 
prtKluce  a  full  cleon  gi-ain,  with  a  bright 
straw,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  also 
greatly  increased.  Ciire  should,  however,  be 
tiJccn  to  cover  tbera  well  with  the  soil,  for 
if  left  near  the  surface,  the  putrid  efHuvia, 
which  they  soon  emit,  attract  the  crows  iu 
sworm.i,  and  great  quantities  ure  thus  lost 
out  of  the  ground.  From  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  i>cr  acre  is  the  usual  quantity  ap- 
plied ;  tne  pricx'  varies  in  dill'erciit  jilaces 
from  4d.  to  9rf.  per  bushel  lieojied  loose. 
{Bnt.  Hiub.  vol.  1.  p.  4a3,  424.) 

FELLY.  A  provincial  word  meaning  to 
break  up  a  fallow.  It  also  signifies  a  part  of 
a  wheel. 

FELON,  or  FETLOW.  In  farriery,  a 
term  for  a  sort  of  inliauuiiation  in  oninuds, 
similar  to  that  of  whitlow  in  the  huumu 
subject. 

Felt,     a  kind  of  stuff  formed  of  fur  or 

wool  alone,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these  articles 

with  camel's  hair,  which  arc  blended  into  a 

compact  texture  used  principally  in  the  ma- 
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niirocturc  of  liatn.  Hare  and  rabbit  fur,  wool 
nml  beaver,  arc  the  chief  materials  used; 
they  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  and 
tos.«ed  aliiiut  by  the  strokes  of  a  vibratinf; 
fitriiij;  or  bow,  till  tliey  become  duly  mnttwl 
tojjetlii'r.  Fell  strongly  couqjressed  is  ho>? 
used  as  doth.  Il  has  one  advimta<fe  over 
woven  doth,  it  does  not  become  threadbare 
by  use.  (  WiUkh't  Dom.  Ency. ;  Brandt  t 
JOiri.  of  SiHnee  and  Art.) 

FELWOR'i',  MARSH,  or  SWT.RTLV. 
(Swertia  perennis.)  An  hcrhneeijus  very 
bitter  fierennial  plant,  nearly  allied  to  pen- 
tinn,  found  in  watery  alpine  raeiidows.  The 
root  consists  of  several  long,  i-ylindricjil, 
whitish,  intensely  bitter  fibres;  stem  erect,  a 
foot  or  more  in  heijjht,  scjuure  ;  herb  quite 
smooth,  bitter.  Leaves,  about  the  base  of 
the  stem,  acute,  ovate,  stalked,  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  lonj!;.  Panicle  of  about  a 
dozen  lijiht  purjilish  (lowers,  on  opfx>site 
nnj^tlar  stems,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  el- 
liptic, oblong  bructes;  calyx  purjilish  ;  ger- 
meu  often  abortive.  (J^»g.  Flor.  \o\.  ii. 
p.  2ti.) 

FKN.  Tlie  name  of  a  distemper  to  which 
hops  are  subject.  It  consists  of  a  tjuiclc- 
jrrowing  mould,  or  moss,  which  spreads  itself 
with  unirh  rapidity,  and  occasions  grwtt  in- 

FENCE.  In  rural  economy,  is  ony  kind 
of  erection  made  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing 

f  round  ;  as  n  hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  paling, 
c.,  or  any  continuous  line  of  obstjicle  inter- 
posed btUween  one  jwrtion  of  the  surface  of 
land  and  another,  for  the  jiurpose  of  separa- 
tion or  exclusion.  The  kind  of  obstacle  or 
material  ditfers  uccoi-ding  to  tlie  animals 
which  are  to  be  separated,  excluded,  or  con- 
fined, and  the  nature  of  the  stiil  and  situation. 
Ill  the  early  stale  of  husbandry,  fonees  were 
little  known  or  wautf  d,  except  in  particular 
places,  OS  near  houses  or  yartts.  The  in- 
troduction of  lences  into  agriculture  was 
about  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  art,  as  that  of  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  into  the  art  of  manu- 
facture. 

Fences  may  lie  considered  as  of  two  kind* 
—  timiite  or  tomptmnd.  t)f  the  first  sort 
are  all  such  as  an?  sulHcient  of  themselves 
for  the  purposes  of  enclosure,  without  the 
assistance  of  another  kind  ;  as  simple  ditches, 
hdlgeji,  palings,  railings,  dikes,  walls,  &c  : 
2dly,  such  as  refjuirc  the  assistance  of  an- 
other kind,  either  to  guard  and  protect,  or 
reniler.  them  more  secure ;  a»  hedge  and 
ditches  or  banks;  he<lge  ditches  and  palings, 
or  railings  :  d(mble  he<lges ;  hedge  anrl  wiul ; 
hedge  difi-h  and  wall  ;  hedge  ditch  and 
trees ;  hedge,  or  hedge-wall  and  Ik'U  of 
planting,  &c.  .Ml  fences  are  either  live  or 
ikstd,  or  a  com])Ound  of  these.  Live  fences 
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are  hedges ;  that  is,  row«  of  I 
close  together,  and  pruned  on  t 
as  to  fonn  a  sort  of  living  wull.  Do 
arc  cither  stune  walls,  mounds  of  i 
structures  of  wood  or  of  other  i 
raised  above  the  ground  surfiee, 
ditches  excavated  ni  it.  The  Uttiri 
times  filled  with  water,  iliied  U 
those  in  whii-h  some  kind  of  ded 
used  with  some  kind  of  liveHetm; 
ample,  a  ditch  with  a  bank  of  eait 
side,  or  a  ditch  with  a  wull  or  hed" 
side :  the  latter  the  roost  comtnn 
fences.  Various  kin<Is  of  plants  b 
recommended  for  constructing  tht 
fences,  of  which  the  principal  iu  »• 
white  nnd  black  thorn,  furic,  hoi 
und  hornbeam,  which  are  all  tre»t«sl 
their  separate  heads.  (Sec  IIuMt 
\\ .  Hell  rc<'eived  the  Silver  medi 
Highland  Society,  for  on  csuy  ' 
\\Sm\  as  a  Fence"  (see  Trial.' Ei 
vol.  V.  n.  466.).  TTjcre  are  also  m* 
estiug  details  im  the  subject  of  fron 
Rev.  J.  Willis,  in  the  Com.  tn  J 
Affricul.  vol.  vi.  p.  2.37.  (Bnaide'i 
Science ;    Wdlich  »  Dom.  Eney.) 

FEN  LANDS,  or  FENS.  I 
marshy  lands,  the  subfoil  uf  wbia 
stnntly  in  a  state  of  saturalion  wii 
and  the  surface  liable  tn  be  over 
rivers  or  stremns  during  spring  or 
The  soil  of  iliese  lands  is  general 
light,  an<I  rich  tn  the  depth  of  twn 
feet ;  and  as  the  snrfacc  water  readil 
through  this  soil  to  the  subsoil,  i 
generolly  pnxlucc,  when  pmperiy 
and  cultivated,  bulky  cropa  of  | 
com.  As  they  hove  very  seldo* 
fund  outlet  for  their  drainage,  dl 
ally  performed  by  machinery ;  i 
this  IS  the  CA.se  fen  lamls  are  ni 
ductive.  (See  Db\i?iiko  ond  W 
Til!  latolv  windmills  were  empli 
draining  the  English  fens  ;  but  »Xem 
fre<iueiitly  had  recourse  to  as  the 
power,  and  the  advantages  to  the  « 
are  immense,  Iwcause  he  can  lay 
dry  at  the  roost  convenient  sea 
the  operation  of  the  wind 
matter  of  chance.  Theprincip 
land  are  those  of  Lincolnshir 
shire,  and  the  adjoining 
full  account  of  which  will 
liritinh  Stntiitict.  and  .V>< 
Dirt.  art.  "  H^-ilford  Level.' 
Jiril.  Hush.  vol.  i.  p.  406 
Course  of  Cropping  in 
p.  107.)  Fens  gcneridly  i 
plants,  which  are  very  no 
( Brtnvle't  Diet,  of  Scievcr ; 
Eitrifr.  ,■   Brit.  Fiirm,  Mag. 

liieC  luHOATIO!!.) 
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FENNEL.  COMilOX. 

iU  CO:kIM(>N.    (^feum  firHiat- 

1.)  This  is  s  wi'll-knnwn  uieiuiial 

vi>t<«l  in  our  kitclien  ;;nnious  as 

>niilL     The   poor   u»c   it   only   iw   u 

Kt-irif.    Root  t«p-»baj)ed  ;  herb  smooth, 

■oils  ;rn?en  ;  stem  3  or  4  feet 

ijilv  pinnate ;  leaflets,  threud- 

I  »tiitn  drooping  ;  ftxjtstalks,  broiul  an  J 

Aiaj;   iiuibeU,    tenuinal,  broail,    flat,  ' 

I  anaerous   angular  ravs ;    the    pistil,  ' 

Mkoder,  uneipjuil ;  calyx,  none ;  iK'ttds, 

Wi;  broad,  obtuse,  ;rolilcM  yellow  ;  sta- 

l^'^dknr;   rtyles,   short,  with  a  large, 

it  vdlnw   bosHi.     The   taste   ami   ai"0- 

t  ijDalities   of  the   garden  fennel  are 

tjiMnn.     The    ywect  and  warm  seeds 

ii    camiiuntivc   medicine   for 

-'.  Flir.  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

~>\VEET.  (Famiculumdulct.) 

:   I'ennel  is  an  annual  plant,  a 

S  ot  Itdly  and  Portugal,  where   it  is 

•ltd  a>  B  pot-herb,  as  well  as  for  the 

•ad  the  nils  which  these  aflurd.     It  is 

Her  plain  than  the  common  fennel. 

tu  wttuewhat  compressed   at  the 
radical    Icivcs   are   distiehoti!;; 
fni>ill.irv   and   elongated.      The 
V  or  eight  rays,  and  the 
if  On  .-r  than  that  of  the  corn- 

being  nearly  five  lines  long, 
".KOmewhat  curved  and  paler, 
k  'i^reeniah  tinge,  llie  turion:i  are 
(tctar  and  less  aromatic,  and  the  fruit 
jjtei  B   more   agreeable   iMlnur   and 

jwoit  is  imported,  and  aflurils  the  oil 
nil  «lid  the  fennel  water  of  the  driig- 
Bnlh  ore  iiK'ful  in  flatulent  colic ; 
W  ixlt<;r  is  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  uil- 
ming  other  medicines  to  children. 
VXEL,  AZOKEAN.    See  AzosKAif 

KKEL,     WATER.       See     Wateh 


XMEL,  nOG'S.    Sec  Sea  Sclpbck 

t 

.......      I.-LOWEU:    Devil    i^    a 

ilii,    from  ntger,   black ;    the 
pail.  '    ■      The  species  of  fennel 

|b<  Mud  ornamental.     They 

^ti  '\m  in  the  open  ground. 

•»j  71  and  A'',  arvennt  were 

ai  of  ]>epper,  and  are  said 
I  i  illerating  it.    (Pojrton'i 

9tr'  .  I  mils   is   known    by  its 

lilh  -ingular-looking  flowers 

I  Si  I    tlieir  stolk.s,  and  shel- 

br  a  iAfgc  kafy  involucre,  which  is 
AMeA.  The  flowers  ore  yellow,  or 
■  aoaw  t>f  the  species.  The  seeds  ore 
ilMwIlt  und  they  ripen  in  August, 
"REEK.  {Trigowlla,  Firmtm- 
Kcnngrcck  i»  a  8i>ecics  of  trefoil 


FERJIEXTATION. 

Kometimcs  cultivated  in  fields  for  its  seed  ; 
but  it  yields  a.  very  uncertain  crop,  owing 
to  the  variable  nature  of  the  weather  in 
England.  The  stem  is  a  fool  high,  erect, 
with  round  branched  stalks,  trifoliate  leaves, 
toothed;  the  flowers  small  and  white;  the 
fruit  a  sessile,  straight,  erect,  some  cuired, 
acuminate,  flat  i>oil;  containing  a  number  of 
yellowish  seeds  liaving  a  strong  ilisagi^'eable 
smell,  and  an  unoluous,  farinaceous,  and 
somewhat  l)itler  taste.  These  seeds  are 
very  emollient,  an<l  useful  in  cata])lasra8 
and  fomentations. 

FKNL'dHEEK,  RUSSIAN.  (Trigo- 
nella  rulfimica.)  A  hardv  ]K'ri'iiuiiil  native 
of  Siberia,  blowing  yelfow  jiapiliiuiiieeous 
bloswims  in  July  and  Augu.st.  Jt  Uives  n 
strong  loamy  soil,  and  an  ojyen  situation. 
It  is  j)ropagatcd  either  by  parting  the  roots 
in  spring,  or  from  seed. 

FERMENT.  (Lai.  ferreo,  I  boil.)  Any 
substance  employed  to  niise  or  profluce 
fi'rmcnlation  when  mi.\e<l  with  or  njinlied 
to  another.  Ferments  are  therelbre  cither 
such  substances  as  are  natumliy  prt'sent 
in  the  vegetable  juice,  as  in  the  grape 
and  apple ;  or  are  added,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  and  bread,  where  yeast 
imd  leaven  constitute  the  fenaent.  Kcr- 
nientatiim  is  met  with  in  fermenting  ]ii|Uor3 
of  ditlerent  kinds,  as  wine  and  beer,  and  the 
(With  or  head  thrown  up  liy  them  and  its 
principles  are  contained  in  the  newly  ex- 
pressed saccharine  juices  of  various  summer 
fruits. 

Ferments  are  of  an  albuminous  nnrl  glu- 
tinous character ;  and  the  jireseiice  of  ni- 
triigen  seems  es.sential  in  their  coni))osition. 

FKKMENT.VTION.  When  cert.iin  ve- 
getable substances  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  subjected  to  a  temj>erature  of  05^  to 
83',  they  undergo  a  series  of  changes  which 
terminate  in  the  production  of  alcohol  or 
spirit;  these  changes  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  ri«oiut/crjni«n/(;/iVm.  Sugar  and 
some  ferment  are  essential  to  the  process, 
and  during  the  formation  of  (iic  alcohol  the 
sugar  disap[)ear3,  and  carbonic  acid  is  more 
or  less  ahimdantly  evolved.  The  simplest 
case  of  fermentation  is  that  of  mnxt,  or  <it' 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  which  when 
exposed  either  in  close  or  open  vessels  to  a 
temperature  of  about  70',  soim  U'gins  to 
give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  to  become  liirbiil 
and  frothy ;  after  a  time  a  scum  collects 
upon  the  surface,  and  a  sediment  is  depo- 
site*! ;  (he  liquor  which  had  grown  woilii 
gradually  ctxils  Bn<l  clears,  loses  its  sweet 
taste,  and  is  converted  into  wine.  The 
chief  o(mi])onent  parts  of  nnist  are 
water,  sugar,  mucilage,  gluten,  and  tartar' 
(lutarlrate  of  [>otu8sa).  During  the  I'er- ^ 
mentation  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  «u^i>J 
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FERN. 


dUftppcars,  «nil  with  it  the  greater  part  of 

the  nuiL'ilns'? ;  the  fflutcn  iliit'flv  fiirms  the 
scum  mill  ]i  nnrlion  of  tlie  Sfilimcnt ;  atiil 
the  tmlur  orijjiiiiillv  in  potiitiiin  is  thrown 
dftwn  in  the  friiiu  of  a  (-nloured  ilepoait. 
Siiffiir  ami  wator  nhine  will  not  ferment ; 
the  injrredieiit  requisite  to  the  eommenee- 
nieiit  of  the  cliaii'ie  is  the  pliiteii,  whifh 
nlisDrbs  in  the  first  instance  a  little  oxjfien 
from  the  air,  beeoraes  insoliilile,  nnd  iniliieea 
the  subsequent  changes.  The  reason  why 
gra|)es  never  fennent  till  the  juiee  ia  ex- 
pressed, secnia  to  (h>pt'n<l  u))on  the  exelusion 
of  air  by  the  husk  or  tnenibranes.  In  beer 
the  aleohtil  is  derived  from  the  au;iar  in  the 
malt.  When  wine  is  exposed  to  air  ttnd  a 
due  temperature,  a  second  fermentation  en- 
sues, which  istalh'd  ihe  aeetini.1  fermentatimi^ 
nntl  which  terminates  in  the  proiluetion  of 
vinefrar.  Diirin";  this  process  oxyst^n  is 
absorbed,  and  more  or  less  cnrlKinio  acid 
is  evolved  ;  but  the  npi>arent  cause  of  the 
formation  of  vinegar  is  the  abstraction  of 
hydrosen  from  the  alcoliol,  so  as  to  leave 
the  reiuuiniiijr  elements  in  such  proportions 
as  to  constitute  acetic  acid.  Thus  alcohol 
is  theoretically  constituted  of  charcoal,  water, 
and  hy<lro<ieii,  and  a<'etic  acid  f>i'  water  and 
charcoal  only  :  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  there- 
fore, converts  the  hydrooren  of  the  alcohol 
into  water,  and  so  eflects  the  chan<ie  into 
vinepar.  See  Alcohol  and  Hrewino. 
{Tiramlfii  Diet,  of  Science,  Si-c.)  To  illiis- 
triite  these  facts  let  m  suppose  that  the 
following  substances  are  put  together  to 
undergo  fermentation  :  —  300  parts  sugar, 
600  parts  water,  60  yeast ;  —  tne  products 
will  be  771 '5  parts  of  weak  spirit,  of  which 
171-5  is  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  O-Mi  ;  946 
carl)onic  acid,  which  flies  off  and  carries 
with  it  41-9  of  water,  \2  nauseoiu  residue, 
and  40  rosiilmi!  yeast. 

Or  it  may  be  illustrated  in  reference  to 
the  formati(m  of  the  nleohol  and  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  are  the  only  real  products 
of  vinous  Icnnentation,  bv  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  chemical  com[)oncnts  of 
the  sugar.  If  we  take  Ifii  parts  of  sugar, 
and  1 8  of  water,  regarding  any  yeast  em- 
ployed lis  merely  the  inenna  of  commencing 
the  fcrnientiition,  the  product  should  be  92 
of  alcohol  and  88  of  carbonic  acid  — 
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of  the  tiigar  is  divided  bet* 
and  the  carbonic  acid ;  tliat  1 
the  hydrogen  both  of  the 
water  enter  into  the  oompood 
cohol,  and  only  32  parts  ot  the  oaj] 
sugar,  and  none  ol  tliat  of  (he  wit 
meiitution,  therefore,  effects  idcmIj 
in  the  distribution  of  the  compaaa 
bodies  subjected  to  its  action ;  dM 
ferment  being  the  agent  which  di 
changes  without  it*'lf  enterinjt 
products  resulting  from  them.  1 
if  addisl,  remains  as  residual  BJ 
where  no  yeast  is  require<J.  that  ' 
is  one  of  the  products  of  ' 

But  Ibis  is  only  that  >| 
lion  which  is  denominated  him'H' 
ferment.ition  proceeds  beyond  I 
which  has  been  describe*!,  such  d 
already  stated,  take  plan; ;  and  i 
acetic  acid  ia  generateil,  aiHl  tb« 
then  termed  aretout  /ennmtntitm. 
kind  of  fermentation  nls<j  follows  ii 
getable  matters,  namely,  the  /i«*» 
which  there  is  a  lanje  prtMiuction 
and  vegetable  mould  or  humusi  1 
parlance,  however,  the  tcnn 
implies  either  the  vinous 
fernientation. 

FERMENTED  LIQUOI 
quids  obtained  by  the  procea  da 
the  preceding  article.  See  also  Bci 
WixE,  AivcuuoL,  &e.  AH  Uqui 
have  undergone  the  vinous  ter 
are  considered  as  great  antidotes 
faction  ;  for  it  hns  licen  rcnuurked 
the  custom  of  brewing  and  distilli 
hfl£  prcvaile<l  in  Euntpe,  inasT 
cutaneous  and  putrid  diicMn  « 
our  forefathers  were  afflicted  IwM 
frequent  and  severe  than  ihey 
were.  The  total  abstinence  froi 
cd  liiiunrs  by  the  Turks  is  AirtlM 
ns  one  of  the  chief  cause*  why 
more  liable  to  the  plague 
tagiims  di.seases,  than  those  : 
whom  beer  or  wine  i'*  tli**  mn 
(  Willick')!  Doiii.  El 
ever,  is  purely  hy|"' 

FERN.  An  acotyioiono 
clajis  of  weed.s  of  which 
species  in  this  country, 
in  mountainous  tmetji  c»f  i 
Fern  is  extremely  ■'.'  "' 
the  roots  in  deep  - 
the  depth  of  seven  nr  i 
however  troublesome  this  |ilaat  I 
to  the  indtulrious  busbanUtBaB, 
altogether  uaelos.  It  ibm*  •  1 
for  catlle,  and  may  be  nanl  wj 
though  inferior  lo  numy  other  n 
will  last  ten  or  twetve  Jttn,  1 
good  manure  for  potaton  vkfl 
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Icerres  for  fuel,  trbcre  it  is 
tewing,  baking,  heating  ovens, 
I  &c  The  ashes,  which  the 
I  in  great  abundunce,  yield 
be  poor  in  s<jme  di-itriet«  mix 
I  water  and  form  Ivc  hn\h  fur 
fe,  which  ore  a  iisctiil  and 
lie  for  SOU).  In  Norway  the 
jle  inAued  in  hot  water,  and 
•rfaolesome  and  reliiihing  food 
tie  cattle,  which  eat  them 
^age  to  thrive  and  grow  tiit 
I 

kt  of  Mr.  David  Campbell  to 
Jociety  of  Scotland,  it  apjieara 
ting  is  the  expense  of  tltatch- 
I  lie  says,  "  I  shall  ajiply  the 
I  ■  bnu-Mi  40  ft.  lon^,  and  the 
Dof  13  ft.  on  each  side,  which 
lace  of  113^  s<|uare  yards,  or 
)  to  be  that^'hed.  If  the  tern 
luid  caiily  taken  out  of  the 
ttive  man  will  pull  about  a 
In  a  day,  for  which  he  would 
f  This  cart  loud  it  U  con- 
thatch  about  6^  square  yards, 
Id  take  1 8  cart  luails  to  thatch 
pe,  thus  making  the  expense 


a,  abont 
»y«,  at  1».  6rf. 
I,  at  9d.  p«r  load 
f  for  riggiof;,    and 
|w  thatch 


|taoi-c   than    TJrf.  per  square 
ind  ol'tlialch,  if  done  pn>[)erly, 

te  south  or  sunny  side  of  a 
tccn  to  twenty   years;    (in  ^ 
I  it  has  been  known  to  endure  ! 
(»;)  while  on  the  north  side, 
tonot  be  calculated  on  much  | 
)Or  ten  years;  for  while  heat 
^ntribute  to  the  preservation 
tt  and  damp  hasten  its  decay. 
^Sof.vol.  ii.p.  189.) 
Ileal  point  of  view,  it  would 
i  niKJ   useless  to  describe  the 
It  this  work  ;  we  shall  therefore 
{lilarly  thove    oidy  which  are 
lOthcr  used  than  thatchinr;,  or 
B  uf  alkali  from  their  ashes,  or 
inanure,   as  they  may  all  be 
[Uicsc  purposes, 
jjdd  Fcni  (Atpidium  JUix-vmii) 
[crowing  in  woods,  dry  ditches, 
r  Mnks.    Its  roots  arc  tufted, 
I    its   fronds    or  herbage   are 
Inc  root,  tlircc  feet  higli,  doubly 
the  midribtt  scaly,  an<l  the 
•errateil,  partly  confluent ; 
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the  masses  of  seminal  capsules  near  the 
midrilj,  and  not  occupying  more  than  the 
hale  of  each  leailet ;  and  the  capsular  cover 
orbicular. 

Tlie  root  is  nauseous,  and  was  at  one 
lime  much  used  as  a  reminly  for  tana  worm ; 
it  indeed  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  tha 
celebrated  remedy  of  Madame  NoutTer,  who 
received  18,000  francs  from  Louis  XVI.  for 
her  secret :  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  oil  of  tur|)entine,  as  a  remedy  for 
t8j>e  worm,  fern  root  has  cease<l  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

i.  Maidenhair  (Adiantum  capillitt  iw- 
7ieriii)  is  a  perennial  found  on  moist  rocks 
and  old  walls  near  the  sea.  It  is  an  elcj'ant 
fern ;  1  he  root.s  arc  blackish,  ."huggy,  creeping ; 
the  froiut  I'mui  G  to  ]"J  incliea  high,  doubly 
compound;  (lie  tcallelsallcrnateoii  capiUory 
stidki",  wedge-shaped,  lolied,  deep  green,  I 
smooth,  anil  each  segment  terminated  in  a 
roundish,  llat  scale,  with  the  cover  trims- 
veiscly  oblong. 

This  fern,  as  well  as  another  species  of 
the s.ime genus,  A.  pcdtiium^h  cmpinyed  for 
making  the  well-known  syrup  called  ca- 
pillaire,  which  is,  when  diluted  witli  water, 
a  plea-sant  beverage  in  fever. 

3.  Fir  Club  Moss  {Lt/copoiiium  lelngo). 
A  perennial,  common  on  the  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire  hills,  and  in  the  lligLlanda 
of  Scotland.  The  root  is  fibrous  ;  the  stem 
5  to  10  inches  high,  once  or  twice  forked, 
and  level  ill  the  top.  The  leaves  unifonu, 
crowded  in  eight  rows,  lanceolate,  obtuse, 
entire,  slightly  spreading ;  capsules  on  the 
up]>ermo8t  shoots,  kidney-shaped.  See  Club 
Aloss. 

The  Highlanders  use  this  fern  instead  of  | 
alum  to  fix  coloui-a  in  dyeing.     The  root  ia  ' 
a  ]iowcrful  emetic  and  purgative ;  but  its 
action  ia  attended  with  giddiness  and  con- 
viJsions,  consetjuently  it  is  dangerous. 

4.  Greater  Hough  Horsetail  (Jiijuiaetum 
hi/entale).  A  perennial,  found  iu  boggy 
woods.  Tlie  rout  is  bhick  and  variously  J 
brajiched  ;  the  stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  erect, 
naked,  rough,  brandling  at  the  top,  em- 
braced by  tight  whitish  sheaths,  black  at 
the  top  and  bottom ;  and  the  teeth  deciduous. 
The  truit  is  in  a  terminal  catkin,  and 
abounds  with  whitish  powdery  seeds. 

This  fern  is  well  known  for  its  use  a»  a 
polisher,  owing  to  the  (bnty  particles  {xilex) 
deposited  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle.  It 
is  usually  imported  fi-om  Holland,  and  is 
therefore  called  Dutch  rushes.  (Witlich'» 
Dim.  Eiuyc. ;  ioa-'jf  Prac.  Agr.) 

FERN,  BLADDEU.  See  Biaddke 
Fehm. 

FERN,  BRISTLE.   Sec  Bristle  Fbbn. 

FERN,  FEMALE.     See  Brakes. 

FERN,  FILMY.    See  Fujut  Ferk. 
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FERRET.  (A/Wfefa/i/ro,  Lin.)  An  use- 
ful iinimiil,  which  ciunc  originally  from  Africa, 
whence  it  wiu  introduced  into  Spain,  and 
subse<iufutly  into  tlii.s  country.  It  hiu  re<l 
iicrv  cyesi  tlie  colour  of  its  whole  body  is 
of  u  pale  yellow  ;  luid  its  leiijjtli  from  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  !.•*  alxiut  1 9  inches. 
'J'he  female  is  rather  smuUer  in  mze,  and 
produces,  twice  anuuaily,  iVoui  five  to  eijiht 
or  nine  young  ones,  utter  a  gestation  of  six 
weeks.  Ferrets  are  primipully  employed 
for  the  purjxwe  of  hunting  riilibits,  to  which 
(hey  are  mortal  enenues,  and  of  di'stroving 
vermin  in  com  Btacks  and  outlniilduigs. 
Tliejie  luiimals  are  always  kept  confined  in 
a  box  or  cask,  and  fed  ujiou  bread,  milk, 
&c. 

FERRUGINOUS  SOILS.  Soik  which 
contain  n  large  proportion  of  iron. 

FESCUE  GRASSES.     See  Festita. 

FESTING-I'ENNY.  A  term  provin- 
rially  applied  to  the  earnest  given  to  ser- 
vants when  hired  at  fairs,  inorkeU^,  and  other 
place*. 

FESTUCA.  The  Fescue  Grans.  A  very 
extensive  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  the 
meadow  fescue  {F.nratenJiis)  and  the  Lard 
or  smooth  fescue  {r.  ditriusvula,  \kI  glabra) 
are  those  of  the  greatest  use  iii  perma- 
nent pasture.  Combined  with  cock's-fool 
grass,  and  some  other  of  llie  natural  grassoii, 
these  two  species  id'  li'*tucu  will  be  found 
well  adaptol  for  the  alternate  liusliftndry, 
and  secure  the  most  productive  and  nu- 
tritive pasture  in  nlternation  with  grain 
crojw.  Sir  J.  E.  .Smith,  in  his  En/;.  Bot., 
observes,  '•  that  in  this  genus  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  may,  or  what  may  not,  be  a 
species  ;"  and  with  his  usual  force  and  clear- 
ness he  reduces  the  F.glauca,  F.  glabra,  F. 
( '(imbricn,  F.  duriuscula,  luid  F.  rubra  of 
Hudson,  Lightfoot,  Witlierin'r,  Winch,  and 
Stillinglleet,  &c.  into  one  species.  All  these 
grasses  vary  much  from  change  of  soil  and 
situation ;  the  flowers  are  particularly  apt 
to  vary  in  number  as  well  as  in  the  length 
of  their  awns.  There  is  one  character, 
however  (says  Sinclair),  whi<-h  I  have  never 
Ibnnd  to  change  under  any  variety  of  cul- 
ture, which  is  the  creeping  root ;  and  this 
is  also  an  agricultural  distinction  which  is 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  always  pro- 
duces n  specific  cflcct  upon  the  soil,  very 
distinct  mileed  from  that  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  kinds.  It  will  be  sufficient,  there- 
l"orc,  for  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist, 
to  consider  these  gi-asses  a.s  two  distinct 
FjK'^ies,  the  fibrous-rooted  and  the  crocp- 
ing-rooteil,  noting  at  the  same  time  their 
varii.'ti<-s  from  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
Folliiwinj;  the  ex|)crimcnts  instituted  liy 
Siiu'lnir,  m  his  valuable  work  on  the  grasses, 
I  fliall  jiroceeii  to  notice,  terialim,  the  dif- 


ferent species  of  fesUlCA,  aad  | 
relative  pro|)ertic». 

Festuea  aloperuris.  Foxt«il-yk 
grass.  Root  annual.  AJthuugb  f 
cla»«ed  as  a,  Srutmu,  this  grai*  it 
n.  Festuca.  Culms  smooth,  upri 
lai-ger  valve  of  tlie  blossom  furuii 
lon<r,  straight,  flat-lying  bain  at  I 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  <i(li 
of  fescue.  The  long,  linesr,  cl 
smooth,  glaucous  leaves  aim  iliii 
at  first  sight  from  the  diflisra 
species  of  fescue  or  brome  gniM. 
lUnount  of  produce  and  nutritit 
afforded  bv  this  annual  fescue, 
found  much  inferior  to  the  soft  br 
(Bromtis  mollis),  nmny-flowero 
grass  (li.  mnltijloms),  and  other  ( 
nual  indigenous  grasses,  and  it 
therefore   appear  suitidile  for  a| 

fmrposes.  The  leaves  attain  to  am 
engih,  anil  contain  mope  nulrith 
but  the  culms  less,  than  mo*t  of 
annual  grasses.  It  flowers  abog 
of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  i 
ning  of  September.  ^ 

Festttca  bromoides.  Barm's 
Panicle  nearly  erect.  rncemoM 
tapering,  shorter  tlmn  their  awa 
cylinth'ical,  rough  at  the  top;  1 
row,  ta)>ering,  sometimes  bairjoi 
sicUt,  shorter  than  their  .sbeatb*; 
of  their  stem  naked.  Root  of  n 
brown  fibres ;  annual ;  some  tq 
St«.*ms  several,  4  to  12  incbe»  hkj 
some  of  the  lowest  joints.  A  pJ 
slender,  insignificant  grass  of  toon 
at  least  after  it  hiLs  flowered  in  Ja 
ivfor.  vol.  i.  p.  142.) 

Feshica  calamaria.  Re 
Panicle  repeatedly  compou 
while  in  flower,  erect.  KloK 
5,  oblong,  cylindrical;  root  fit 
Spikelets  small  in  comparisos 
herbage,  erect,  often  tinged  with 
browu.  Stems  sevend,  upright,  ; 
high,  leafv,  round,  srao<itli  '•••• 
late  or  fiiiear,  flat,  tai- 
many-ril)bcd.  rough  at  tu,  -  .  . 
times  on  both  sides,  from  IS  to 
Ion",  of  a  deep  green  colour.  "H 
which  is  too  large  and  coar»e  to  { 
agrictdtural  merits,  is  found  in  an 
wmhIs  in  S<'otland,  Ireland,  and  I 
west  part  of  England.  Thcnji 
variety,  with  much  narrowwj 
limes  met  with  in  Scotland. 

Festuea  Cnmbrica.    Welsh  \ 
constant  variety   of  ^.   rwAral 
Engl.   Fl<ira,  vol,  i.  p.  142.) 
tingiiishi-d  iVom  the   F.  ortm,  M 
rietics  of  F.  mbra   and  /'. 
the  piilc  green  coloar  of 


1 
I 


wot  leaves  grow  more  upright 
eii  cultivaled,  tho  gpikeieU 
or  I'J  lloreU.  Roots  creep- 
J.  Flowers  about  the  first 
',  and  the  wed  iii  ri[)c  in  the 
Experirat-nts  tend  to  prove 
I  if  greatly  inferior  to  tlie  F. 
the  quantity,    and   nutrient 

I  produce,  ll  sprin<rs  rather 
»e  hard  fesoue,  luid  also  riscji 
being  oropried,  but  not  a|)- 
Buffieient  de«n-ee  to  compen- 
eficiencies   in  other  resjieets. 

being  so  common  09  the  F. 

II  inhabits  the  drier  sortji  of 
e  yield  and  value  of  this  grass 
I  ttagea  of  growth  is  about 
iuperior  weight  of  nutritive 
d  by  the  croj)  at  the  time  the 
orites  Ironi  the  increase  of 
kes  place  during  the  time  the 
tog. 

UrtkTKOT.  Pubescent  wood- 
Iloot  perennial,  gllfihtly 
'onicle  briuichcs  [minting  in 
ins.  Leaves  long,  sii'n<ler, 
,  ami  pointing  dowuwnrtls ; 
g.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
I  ctdour,  the  spiKelets  nearly 
lie  numerous  line  Imirs  that 
The  {jeouliur  pubescence  of 
nd  the  distorted  figure  of  the 
remains  unidtei-ed  from  sccil, 
iisUnguisb  this  species  fioni 
(b, Welsh  and  creejiing  fescues. 
ich  appears  to  belong  to  the 
,  is  a  native  of  woods,  where 
y  and  sandy.  Its  nutritive 
>at  one  third  inferior  to  those 
U  although  it  vielils  a  linger 

0  much  later  in  the  produc- 
in  the  spring,  and  the  latter 

Icficient. 

D  the  second  week  of  June, 

ii  ripe  about  the  middle  or 

Hutada.  Hard  fe«cuc.  Fa- 
tl,  oblong,  much  spreading 
tt ;  florets  longer  tlia:i  their 
nuk],  upper  leave?  Hat,  root  fi- 
ial ;  scarcely  creeping,  though 
wing  out  isnort  lateral  shoots. 
feet  high,  erect,  leafy,  stri- 
{Eng.  FliJT.  vol.  i.  p.  141.) 
M  early  uttiuiis  to  maturity  ; 
Baeulent  and  nutritious:  it 
Hl^  being  crojtped,  and 
I'carly.     From  the  above  de- 

1  Twy  deficient  in  tlie  weight 
k  appears   to    be  one  of  the 

or  dwarf-growing  grasses. 

prevalent  on  light  rich 

icoutiuually  found  in  the 


richest  natural  postures  where  the  loi]  is 

retentive  of  moisture,  iinj  is  never  absent 
from  irrigated  uu'iii!i)ws  tluit  have  been 
properly  fornuMi.  It  att;un.>  to  the  greatest 
jierfection  when  combined  with  the  F.  pra- 
temh  and  Pi>u  trwialin.  From  its  proixTty 
of  withstanding  drought  in  rich  natural  pas- 
tures better  than  many  oilier  gra.<wes,  ailded 
to  llie  M\erits  aUive-nKMitioned,  this  grass  is 
entitled  to  a  ]ilace  in  llie  eomiiosilion  of  the 
best  pastures,  but  not  in  any  very  large  jn'o- 
portton  on  account  of  its  inferior  produc- 
tive powers. 

mien  cultivated  on  a  poor  silic.ious  soil, 
or  on  a  thin  heath  soil,  the  culms  become 
very  fine  ami  slender,  and  promise  to  be 
valuable  for  the  uiauufiiclure  of  straw  hat.s. 
'i'hisgriiss  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  late  in  .inly. 

Fentuca  elatior,  var.  J'ertilit.  Fertile- 
seeded  tall  fescue-grass.  This  is  a  coarse 
but  mitritious  grass,  fomiing  sometimes  a 
i-on.-idcrabli'  proportion  of  the  crop  of 
uiarsh  liuid  buy.  Koot  somewhat  creeping, 
with  liiiwny  fibres  penetrating  deeply  into 
the  nuid  or  clay.  Stem  ab<iut  4  feet  high, 
roedy,  striated,  sniootb,  and  leafy.  Panicle 
tt  fiKit  or  more  in  length,  rejieatedly  eom- 
jmiind,  spreading  widely.  Every  part  is 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  F.  prateruit.  (Eug. 
Fiur.  vol.  i.  p.  149.)  This  grass  dilTers 
from  the  cuiiiuion  variety  of  tall  fescue  in 
having  the  panicle  somewhat  drooping ; 
siikelets  si.\-tlowered,  more  ovate  and  iUit ; 
the  birger  husks  of  the  calyx  often  uncover- 
ed, anil  the  awn  is  fixed  on  thenjiex  more  iu 
the  manner  of  !i  broniu.t  than  of  a  fescue. 
Leaves  snifiotlier,  and  ol"  a  less  ihuk  green 
coliiiir.  For  dani|>  >oil:<,  that  cannot  con- 
veniently be  tliorougltly  drained,  this  would 
be  a  most  valuable  plant,  eitlier  to  !«!  cut 
for  soiling,  or  uiade  into  hay,  luid  reduced 
to  chad' as  it  might  be  wimted.  This  gra.ss 
(which  is  neai-ly  idlied  to  the  eoiiiinon  F. 
elatiiir,  next  to  lie  describe*!)  jierfecis  an 
abiindimce  of  seed  (though  not  entirely 
free  from  diseased  portions),  and  is  there- 
fore not  liable  to  tlie  objection  which  takes 
St)  much  t>om  the  value  of  that  variety.  It 
is  e((uully  earlv  in  the  produce  of  foliage, 
and  the  nutritive  (iroperties  are  about  llie 
same.  It  (lowers  early  in  Jidy,  and  tlio 
seed  is  rijie  in  the  first  week  in  August. 

Festuca  elatior,  var.  tlerilin.  Barrcn- 
secilcd  tall  fescue.  This  sfxvies  greatly 
resembles  the  F.  prtilemii,  but  is  larger  in 
eveiTf  res|x.-ct,  and  llowers  eight  or  ton 
days  later.  The  panicle  of  the  prateiuit  is 
upright  at  first,  afterwanis  drooping  ;  while 
the  [.iinicle  of  the  elatiur  is  drooping  at  first, 
and  iil'ierwards  erect ;  spikelets  of  a  green 
and  purple  colour,  cylindrical,  gener-illy 
owned  ;  leaves  rougher  and  less  \io\uVet\ ^VvMv 
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those  of  the  F.  pratetuu.  Root  p<!rennial, 
fibrous.  This  is  n  pniss  admiraM)'  adiiplfd 
for  tenacious  dii^-  soils,  aiul  mif;lit  be  L-ulti- 
,  vateJ  with  advautage  by  the  funncr  com- 
bineii  witli  some  of  the  other  highly  pro- 
ductive grasses,  in  such  moist  spots  of  the 
soil  AS  are  peculiarly  euite<l  to  tnc  growth 
of  this  species,  although  less  fitted  ior  the 
gi-owth  of  proper  pasture  grasses.  It  is 
nutritive  and  very  proiluctive,  and  one  of 
the  first  grasses  in  the  produtlion  of  foliage 
early  in  spring.  Tlie  produce,  like  that  of 
nil  grasses  which  yield  a  great  weight  of 
crop,  may  be  considered  coarse  when  com- 
poi-ed  with  the  F.  prateiuit  and  Alopecurit 
prateiuh ;  but  this  objection  may  Imj  over- 
come by  reducing  the  hay  to  cbatT,  and 
luixing  It  with  clover-hay.  The  nutritive 
matter  contains  but  little  bitter  extractive 
or  saline  matter,  while  the  clover  contains 
an  excess.  It  (lowers  in  the  second  week  in 
July;  the  seed  is  universally  alfeeted  with 
the  disease  termed  clacuii,  and  conseiiuently 
unfertile ;  it  can  only,  therufure,  be  propa- 
gated by  iMU-ting  and  planting  the  rooti. 

Featuca  giguntea.  Tail  fescue  -grass. 
Root  fibrous,  perennial,  fibres  woody; 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  erect,  noketl, 
round,  8lrittte<l,  smooth  ;  leaves  sword- 
shaped,  dark  green,  a  foot  and  a  half  long ; 
panicle  ntxiding  at  the  top  ;  awns  somewhat 
flexuosc,  longer  than  the  buski.  This  s{1ec)es 
is  confined  to  woods  in  its  untunil  state; 
but  it  continues  in  the  soil,  and  aiqioors  to 
thrive  e<]ually  well  when  cultivated  in  oi)en 
situations.  It  is  a  coarse  griuss,  and  but 
little  nutritive,  although  greatly  su|>crior  to 
the  s])iked  and  wood  fescue  gnusses.  The 
seeds  are  eaten  by  birds ;  and  this  apm'ars 
to  be  the  chief  use  of  tlie  plant,  its  large 
structure  being  apparently  mteiided  to  en- 
able it  to  perfect  its  seed  among  bu.shes. 
where  it  would  else  be  choked  up.  It  llowcrs 
lute  in  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  towards 
the  close  of  July. 

Fettyea  glabra,  var.  Smooth  fescue.  Pa- 
nicle branched,  upright,  compact ;  spikelets 
S])ear-shaped,  4-6-flowere(l,  suiooth,  awned  ; 
n>ot  fdjrous ;  perennial.  This  gross  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  F.  duriusntlit  and  F.  rubra. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Smith,  it  is  a  variety  of 
tlie  last-named.  It  illffers  in  having  the 
awns  longer ;  panicles,  branches,  and  s|>ike- 
lets  smoother;  spikelets  shining;  rootscan'ely 
creeping;  root-leaves  much  longer.  The 
distiui'tion  of  creeping  root  is  sutfieienl  to 
guide  the  agriculturist  in  this  iustuncc,  for 
the  varieties  of  the  creeping-rooted  siwcies 
are  all  to  be  rejected  us  less  desirable  for 
cultivation:  and  among  the  fibroos-rool<Hl 
varietJes  of  tlie  F.  duriturulu,  there  is  not 
•o  great  a  ditTercncc  in  their  com|iuriitlve 
■'Value  a«  to  render  the  a<loption  of  one  fi>r 
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tlie  other  of  so  much  imnortaaMMiiig 
other  instances,  where  the  diitincticiiii  i 
eiiually  minute.    From  the  triib  midei 
this  grass,  it  seems  to  lie  inferiiir  MJ 
produce  and  nutritive  matter  to  the  Xf 
riiueula,  but  is  superior  in  regard  U I 
produce,  and  the  herbage  is 
tine  and  succulent.    These  merit*,  I 
appear  hardly  sufficient  to  compeoiriil 
the  deficiency  of  prixlucc.     If  It  bt  ■" 
pared  with  some  of  the  early  graao^i 
thoxanthum  odorahun,  for  injtance,it|~ 
found  8ui>crior  in  nutritive 
projiortion  of  about  one  third, 
grass  cannot  be  recommended  in  ] 
to  the   F.  duritutnila,  yet,  among  tbe  1 
leaved  fescues,  it  will  be  found  threat* 
stitutc  for  that  species  when  w.iniiiv 
is  not  so  common  as  the  F.  duniunJa^ 
more  confined  to  the  moist  «[tots  of  f 
although   occasionally   found   al«o  oa  { 
drier  places  in  c-ompany  with  it    II  ML 
into  flower  about  the  middle  of  Jaaiv( 
the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Jli 

Fefttica  glauca.  Glaucous  fn 
Panicle  rather  spreading;  spikeiCU  t 
shaped,  awned ;  culms  uid  feavoi  ■ 
whole  ]>lant  jilaueous;  root 
brous.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  enu 
British  grasses,  mentions  this  gnui  I 
gcnous ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  nMt  1 
m  its  natural  state.  There  is  a  Tin 
this  species  with  subulate  leavia^ 
grow  in  dense  tufw.  Ev;  i'lWj 

18  smallcj-  than  the  first  \i 

diflcrence  in  the  shade  oi  ■  mi..iii.  ii  f 
called  var.  glaueetcnu.     Unlik«  it*  J 
tripialU,  and  some  other  graatca,  tfa  1 
of  dry  produce  is  no  greater  wliai  IIbI 
is  ri[ie  than  at  the  time  of  floverinfi  ^ 
ofTords  one  out  of  many  proof*  ihtf  > 
be  advanced,  of  the  value  of  the  i   ' 
grasses  intended  for  hay.     Tlie 
the  time  of  flowering,  arc  of  a  mj  4 
lent  nature  ;  but  from  that  period  i 
sce<l  be  [>erfecte<l,  they  gradually 
dry  and   wiry ;   and  neither   in  tla  1 
leaves,  or  any  other  part  of  tlio 
cept  the  secils  and  roots,  does  any  i 
increase  take  place. 

The  F.  glaura  is  a  native  nf  i 
alions,  but  thrives  better  when  ' 
on  lower  ground  tlian  moat  i>t 
having   tlie    aame    origin, 
merits  do  not  appear  safficientl^j 
entitle  it  to  a  prominent  (ilacc  (■( 
su|ierior    gnwsca   for    light   ia3«i  ( 
hanly  and  nutritive  nature, 
of  forming  a   thick   turf,   pitiel  it  1 
being  altonether  rcjcccod  at  nf  sa 
It  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  Ji 
tlie  seed  is  ripe  about  tha  6rat  wn^i^J 

Fettuea    Miacta. 


[  so  as  to  Btand  facing 
while  in  the  darnel-like 
laail  with  their  back  towards 
M*  possesses  all  the  valuable 
r7e-gTms5,  aad  few  of  iu  de- 
roduce  i<  larger;  it  snringa 
Bproves  by  age,  which  is  nut 

f  union  rye-grass.  It  would, 
e  best  substitute  fur  timt 
*te  cropping;  but,  niifor- 
not  jx-rfect  a  sufiieieuey  of 
generally  proving  aliortivc, 
Itts  propagation  inconvenient 
e.  In  neh  meadows  this  gross 
mon,  particularly  where  the 
iatUy  overflown.  The  durnel- 
iwera  in  the  close  of  June,  and 
ny)  is  ripe  in  the  third  week 

irttm*.  Wall-fescue,  Cujion's- 
P«nicle    drooping,    elongated, 

florets  tn|KTMig,  shorter  than 
Du^b  at  the  top ;  leaves  awl- 
1  lealy  to  the  very  summit.  It 
'trembling  rye-grasa"  of 
anual  (Kng.  Flor.  vol.  i. 
Bowers  have  (miy  one  sta- 
^oLihes  it  from  all  oilier 
acae.  This  grajis  has  great 
;  barren  fescue  (/•'.  brotnoides), 
e  plant  'm  larger  and  stouter, 
bed  with  leaves  to  the  top,  and 
tar  timea  as  long.  The  inner 
bloHom  a  fringed  towards  the 
IS  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
.  This  grass  is  ibund  on  wull.s 
ren,  sandy  pla<«s.     As  sfion  as 

ripe,  they  fall  out  of  the  busks, 
s   quickly   after,   without    any 


leafy  below,  square  in  the  ujipiT  part; 
leaies  very  numerous,  composing  demte 
tufts,  fbldeil,  bristle-sharxyd ;  stipulo!  very 
short  and  obtuse ;  {^Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i. 
p.  l;t9.)  root  fibrous,  perennial.  The  awns 
a|>j>ear  to  be  an  uncertain  character  in  this 
grass,  as  it  is  frecjtiently  awnle.ss,  and  there 
are  varieties  of  it  having  awns.  All  the 
varieties  may,  however,  be  distinguLshi^d  at 
first  sight  from  the  F.  duritmeitla,  f^ltiiica, 
rubra,  &c,,  to  which  it  is  nearest  allied,  by 
the  compact  though  simple  ajii«?arauce  of 
tlic  panicle,  which  more  distinctly  faces  one 
way. 

Linna-us  afEriiis  that  slieeji  have  no  re- 
li.'^h  fur  hills  and  heutlis  that  are  dc8titut4l 
III'  this  grass.  Emelin,  in  his  Flora  Siberica, 
also  informs  us  that  the  Tartars  select  places 
for  pasturage  <liiriiig  the  suBiiner  where 
this  grass  is  in  the  greatest  plenty,  because 
it  affords  a  most  wholesome  fo<Kl  for  all 
sorts  of  cattle,  but  chiefly  sheep.  Dr.  An- 
derson, iti  hid  Agrintlinntl  Enxui/ii,  alfirnis 
that  it  is  cajuible  of  afli'rding  an  immense 
cpiantity  of  hay.  Mr.  Curtis,  however,  in  his 
Fractieal  Oiifernitiojui  oh  lirilis/i  (inuset, 
very  justly  combats  this  o])inion.  and  as- 
serts that  It  is  imirefitteii  for  forming  grass- 
plat*  ;  but  even  for  this  purjiose  it  will  only 
succeed  on  soils  which  are  iiOiirly  as  dry  and 
light  as  that  on  which  it  is  spontaneously 
prmluced.  From  trials  which  have  been 
iiiade,  the  sheep's  fescue  does  not  api[a-ar 
to  possess  the  nutritive  powers  usually 
ascrilKMi  to  it.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  fine  and  succulent  foliage,  and 
mity,  on  that  account,  be  l>ctter  adaptcil  to 
the  masticating  organs  of  sheep  than  the 
larger  gra.sses,  whose  nutritive  powers  aro 
jtreuer,   Uenco  it  hibt  be  of  some  value  as 
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viuicty.  Ic  llowurs  earlier  than  any  of  llie 
olliiT  ieseues,  and  iippcnrs  lo  jxjssess  sulH- 
cieut  merit  tn  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  llie 
composilicjii  of  the  best  pastures,  partieu- 
larly  as  a  siil)>titiite  for  tlie  F.  dtiriusaila, 
ou  soiU  111'  a  drier  or  i^^aii'ly  nature.  Its 
nutritive  tjualitiea  ore  nearly  the  biuuc  as 
those  of  tilt!  F.  iluriuscultL,  but  it  is  suiierior 
to  that  sjteeie.^,  and  to  most  others  i'>  the 
produee  of  early  herbage  in  the  spring; 
aud  the  heritage  is  very  fine,  tender,  and 
siieeuli.Mit.  The  eulnis  are  well  ada]>ted  for 
the  iniuiuftteture  of  the  (iuest  straw  plait, 
being  very  illstant  in  the  joints,  and  of  an 
eipial  thickness  tliruughout.  This  grass 
llowei"s  in  the  liLSt  week  of  May,  luid  the 
seed  is  ri]>e  in  June. 

Feafiica  vinnatn.  Sitiked  beiitli  feseue- 
gi'Osa.  This  is  the  wingeil-s])iked  brome- 
grnss  of  some  botanists,  and  seeius  to  con- 
nect the  broiues  and  fescues  in  a  natural 
series.  Spike  simple,  erect,  two-ranked ; 
spikeleta  nearly  cylindiical,  a  little  distant, 
awned:  awns  al^er  (towoiing  a  little  spread- 
ing, shorter  than  the  husks ;  leaves  ueiuly 
.iiiiootb;  root  perennia!,  sc;ily,  rather  creep- 
ing. It  is  foiiiid  sotnetiuu'S  in  o[a'ti  fields  ami 
heaths,  on  a  chalky  soil,  but  grows  chiefly 
in  dry,  hilly  wtKidlands,  particularly  where 
the  soil  is  ealcireous.  This  gi'ass  cannot  as 
yet  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a 
noxious  weed  ;  for  though  the  weight  of  tlie 
produce  is  c<inhiderabl».',  it  is  neither  early, 
nor  nutritive,  nor  rctislicd  by  entile.  This, 
uiiil  the  F.  Kijlmitica,  which  is  also  an  inhabit- 
ant of  w(H>ihi  where  the  soil  is  sUicioiLS,  may 
be  considered  (he  least  useful  of  the  Kritish 
grasses.  It  (lowers  about  tlie  third  week 
of  July,  and  ri|iens  the  seed  late  in  August. 

Fr.\tuca  prntnusi».  Meiulow  fescue-grass. 
Panicle  nearly  upright,  branched,  spreml- 
ing,  turned  to  one  side;  spikeleta  linear, 
coinpres.scd ;  (hirets  numerous,  cylindrical, 
ob.scurely  ribbed ;  nectary  four-cleft ;  root 
fil>rous,  iMjrenuiul. 

Ur.  \\  ilheriiig  in;Jtes  this  griiss  a  variety 
of  the  F.flntior;  but  it  is  more  juslly  made 
a  ilistiuct  species  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  It 
dlli'ers  from  the  F.  elatior  in  Iwiug  only 
half  as  high,  the  loaves  only  half  ns  broaJ, 
and  the  panicle  .shoiter,  and  containing  only 
half  the  number  of  llowers.  The  panicle  is 
but  once  branched,  droojis  but  slightly,  and 
leans  to  one  side  when  in  (lower,  and  the 
rtower?  grow  all  one  way.  In  the  elatior 
the  panicle,  branches  b<»i!i  ways,  it  droops 
inucli  at  first,  and  the  llowers  grow  more 
loosely;  the  spikelets  are  rounder,  ovate, 
ninl  [xiinted,  wliile  in  the  prnictuiu  they  ore 
MJiuewhat  linear.  Hat,  and  obtuse. 

The  F.pratenjM  is  eaten  by  horses,  cattle, 
»nd  slieei),  which  are  all  very  partial  lo  it. 
In  point  of  early  produce  in  tile  xpring,  this 
■<64 


gross  staoils  next  to  the  I 
(Alnpecuriui  jirateiixu)  an<)  1*1 
resjM^t  to  tlio  co«-k'«-foot. 

The  meadow  fescue 
considerable  jx)rtion  of  the  1 
rich  natural  paiituref  and  i 
dows ;  it  makes  excellent  bav,  tai 
large  plant,  yet  the  hcrlmge  i«  »upri 
tender,  and  much  relish^  ' 
does  not  form  rank  tu 
grasses.  Although  essential  lor  u 
Iiusture,  yet  this  gnus  is  not  br  it 
adapted  for  the  alternate  huAiu 
should  be  combined  with  cock'f-1 
gi-oss  and  rough-stalked  mc«di 
'Hie  F.pratentu  is  not  so  abuixla 
deep  alluvial  soils  of  Lincoln,  u  il 
districts.  In  the  vole  of  Arltobn 
fititutes  u  considerable  portion  at 
valuable  and  fattening  postures  vt 
grazing  district.  Jlr.  'lounton'»e 
of  this  gross  grown  on  m  stiff  c\i 
proved  that  a  copious  crop  of  M 
may  be  obi  uine<l  the  setHiud  Tr»r  1 
ing.  Il  flowers  in  June,  anil  ripen 
lale  in  July,  or  early  in  the  foUovii 

Fe.ituai  rubra.  Creeping  or  pi 
cue-gross.  I'anicle  uiulaterBL  », 
florets  longer  than  llieir  awus ;  Icwi 
on  the  upiKT  side,  more  or  Itti 
root  perennial,  extensively  cr«< 
the  sea  coast  often  cJitendini  to  I 
or  even  yards  in  length.  Then 
varieties  of  this  species;  one  uij 
brLstle-shaiied  root-loavea,  Mtd  I 
with  broader  leaves.  It  has  mM 
to  the  F.  diiriuxcultL,  from  which  i 
ever  distinguished  by  the  leavo^ 
broader  and  longer,  and  the  bread 
iionicle  arc  also  longer ;  the  ibM 
leaves  ore  always  more  or  lot  p 
—  but  the  essential  and  uutaTia( 
tioD  is  the  i-recpiiig  rout,  wUc 
broader-leaved  variety  is  nMiijr 
as  that  of  commou  couch-gnt* 
smnller-lcaved  v  aricty  the  root  is  \t 
fully  crwping.  The  ri-iinbl»n 
exists  between  the  /•'.  ilu: 
F.  Cambriai,  and  /■'.  rur 
but  there  is  not  niiich  diliie 
gnrd  to  their  coiii|ianilive  \t 
except  the  distiiution  of  the  i 
of  the  latt4'i-,  which  is  of  the  mt 
(jiience  to  the  fanner. 

From  the  detailed  table  of  tX 
on  the  next  pnst\  it  will  l>c  ad 
creeping  fescue  bos  no  eudirioat  I 
those  s|K<cic8  it  rewlnbles  in  luiUl 
ponsate  for  the  iiii]Miveruiiuilg  rf 
creeping  r<xils  lo  the  soiL  1 
flowers  in  ihe  Ihinl  week  of  JaM 
scitl  is  ri|)c  in  the  iteccHMl  wedtal 

Fcxtttta  n/ltfitiea,    Slcniltf  •« 
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wood  hrome-frraai  of  some  bo- 
te >uii|>le,  (lruu|)in^;  spikclets 
Iv  oliiiilrioal,  tiinieil  to  one 
DgL-r  than  the  glumes  ur  liusk« ; 
I  pretu,  spreading,  poliiliti, 
or  lf-«  hairy ;  root  fibrous. 
Ilia  siKvies  iipixjars  lo  be  uearly 
F.  pmnaltL,  but  the  ilistinotiun 
»  iibnnus:  in  this  the  spike 
ng,  in  that  erect;  llie  awns  of 
f  ure  shorter  tlioii  the  blossom  ; 
F.  xyleatica  are  longer.  The 
rmer  is  ereeping,  but  this  grass 
root.  Tbc  general  ap])earauce 
grosses  promises  but  little  to 
Ixiurs  ot  the  experimentalist. 
place  of  growth  of  the  F.  tyl- 
ckmIs,  heilges,  juiil  <lainp  shady 
I,  horses,  imd  ahecp  refuse  Una 
bflered  to  them.  Hares  and 
crop  the  extremities  of  the 
[deep  snows  and  severe  frosts ; 
as  seem  to  negleet  the  seeds, 
tfaer  resource  fiuU.    This  gnus 


flowers  in  tlic  second  week  of  July,  and  the 
seed  is  perfected  about  the  first  week  of 
August.  It  is  very  sulijeit  to  the  rust  at 
the  time  of  flowering. 

Feshica  uniglumiH.  Single-huskefl  fescue- 
eruss.  Piuiiele  ereet,  nearly  siuiple  ;  spike- 
lets  erect,  or  a  little  turned  to  one  side; 
floretjt  tajM'ring,  compr<!.is«'d,  awned ;  one 
valve  of  the  calyx  very  short;  stems  sevend, 
from  6  to  1-1  iiK-lies  high,  erect,  leafy  nearly 
to  the  top,  simple,  very  smooth;  leaves 
acute,  .somewliiit  involute,  furrowed  and 
often  hairy  on  the  upper  side ;  root  biennial, 
fibrous,  slightly  downy.  This  grass  is  found 
on  the  sandy  seacoast,  chiefly  of  Sussex  ;  it 
possesses  no  agricultural  merits,  and  Sin- 
clair docs  not  even  notice  it. 

Tlic  following  tabular  arrangement  is 
condensed  from  the  extensive  mid  valuable 
cx[>eriinent.-i  made  on  these  gra-sses  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  There  are  some 
few  which  he  liai<  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  submit  to  trial.  {Sinclair'!  Hort.  Gram. 
Wob. ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flor.) 
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igtpara.  Viviparoas  fescue- 
'^''  unilateral,  rather  close ; 
J,  keele<l,  uwidesii,  some- 
'  Wrvll  S!)  tJie  edges  of  their 
'  »nil  the  calyx  ;  stum  si^uare  ; 
'n»tle-shapeil,  smooth.  The 
Igvneral  habit  ni'arly  agree 
,  of  whi<  h  most  botanists 
lis  a  variety.  Tliis  grass 
ej)tion  to  the  general 


law  of  nature  in  the  propagation  of  nb 

by  their  see<i.    It  ha.H  every  iiart  i>(  a  lliii 


ilants 
ly  their  see<l.  It  Iia.H  every  part  ul  a  iiiiwer, 
ejtcept  the  two  most  c^seiiliiil  ones,  Ibr  il* 
propagation,  iiuiiicly  sljiiiicns  and  pistils. 
Vet  liom  tliLH  iuHwrlcct  Itower  it  priHluces 
perfect  [iluiils.  Tlie  rudiiiu'iit  of  the  future 
paint  oi-igiiiiites  in  the  upper  dorct  of  each 
spikck't,  ami  in  its  lirsl  stage  ap[vear*  like 
a  minute  globule  of  wat<?r,  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye ;  but  alter  the  spike  is  deve- 
H  a 


loped,  it  grsMliially  lusuniM  an  oblong  figure, 
bccomi's  poinlL'd,  ami  nt  last  puts  forth  a 
single  lent;  after  tlie  riiniiner  of  jxTfect  seed 
of  grasses;  other  leaves  nuecced  to  this,  till 
the  weiglit  of  these  (now  a  perfect  plant  of 
p-ass,  except  the  root)  forees  it  to  full 
from  the  Biiike  to  the  grounil,  or  beiuts 
(hiwn  the  sjiikc,  where  it  soon  itrikes  rtiot. 
This  grass  continues  viviparous  on  all  soils. 
Man}'  other  grasses  are  viviparous,  as  Alo- 
pecuru.1  prntfniris,  Ciptosurwi  crisbiliu,  Poa 
aljnmi,  Phlcttm  prateiuie,  Anthoxauthvm  odo- 
ratum,  &c. ;  but  in  these  the  seed  is  lirst 
iierfeefed,  and  merely  vegetates  in  the  husk 
from  aceidental  cin-'umslances,  such  as  grow- 
ing in  shaded  places,  anil  from  long  con- 
tinuance of  moist  warm  wciillier. 

Thb  grass,  which  is  natural  to  alpine  situ- 
ations, can  oidy  be  projiagiited  by  parting 
the  r<K)ts,  or  by  planting  the  young  idants 
fornie<l  in  the  ear.  Ibit  from  llie  tri;Js  tluit 
have  been  made  of  it,  it  apjiears  to  have 
no  excellence  that  caii  rer'oiumtad  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  ogricuhurist. 

FETLOCK.  In  hoi-jiemanship,  the  part 
of  the  leg  where  the  tiift  of  hair  grows  lie- 
hind  (be  pastern  joint  of  horses;  those  of 
low  size  have  scan^ely  any  toll.  In  work- 
ing horses,  which  have  (lieni  large  with 
mocb  hair,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  ilean,  in  order  to  [irevent  the  grease. 
The  t'elliick  joint  i.s  a  very  comjdicated  one, 
and  fnini  the  stress  ivbicli  is  laid  on  if,  aiul 
its  being  the  priucipiJ  seat  of  motion  below 
the  knee,  it  is  jiarticularly  subject  to  in- 
jury. An  affli'tion  of  this  part  should  be 
well  foiiienteil  and  immediatelv  V>listere(l. — 
(  riie  Ilnmi;  p.  252. ;  Cruters  Tar.  d.  238.) 

KKTTKli.  A  term  a])plied  to  the  chain 
ustnl  for  cimfining  the  legs  of  animals. 

FEVEH.  In  farriery,  a  disease  that  fre- 
quently attiu'ks  horses  and  cuttle,  and  in 
which  there  is  an  increased  (juickness  of 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Fevci-s  may  t)e  of 
dillerent  kinds;  but  in  that  with  which 
horses  are  the  most  commonly  attacked, 
the  synnitoms  arc,  great  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  skin,  jaws,  and  tongue,  restlejssuess, 
the  creature  ranging  from  one  end  of  the 
rack  or  stall  to  the  other  ;  his  Ihmks  beat ; 
his  eyes  are  rwl  and  intlamed ;  his  tongue 
parched  and  drv ;  his  breath  hot,  and  of  a 
strong  smell ;  lie  loses  his  appetite,  imd 
nibbles  his  hay,  but  without  chewing  il,  and 
is  frerpicntly  smelling  to  the  ground  ;  the 
whole  bo<ly  is  hotter  than  ordinary;  he 
dungs  often,  little  at  a  time,  usually  hani, 
and  in  small  bits  ;  he  sometimes  stales  with 
dlfliculty,  and  his  urine  is  high  coloured ; 
he  seems  to  Iw  thirrty,  but  only  drinks 
little  at  a  time  and  often;  hia  pulse  beats 
full  and  hani. 

The  first  eflbrt  in  this  kind  of  fcvor  \a 
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bleeding,  tn  the  qiutntity  of  \ 
quarts,  if  the  horse  is  strong  i 
ctmdition,  ami  rejieated  if  oeceM 
give  a  gentle  dose  of  physic,  »fcii 
assisted  by  a  glyater  ii  ncceasmrj, 
a  fever  biul  eompo«!d  of 

1  drachm  tartar  emetic,  1  dradl 
phor;  with  linsccni  meal  and  trcacli 
to  form  a  boliLs. 

FEVERFEW.     (Pyrelkrm; 
fire,  the  riKits  being  hot  t<i  the  t 
this  interesting  geoiut  of  plant^ 
carta  of  Linnxus,  three  spcci4^| 
digenous.  ^| 

1.  The  common  feverfew{/'.  ft 
a  biennial  which  grows  in  wuM 
he<lgcii,  and  walls,  flowering  ia 
July.  Root  tapering,  imall  w 
stem  erect,  branched,  leafy,  ron 
(lowered,  about  two  feet  higfc ;  lenv 
of  a  lioarv  green,  pinnatind.  FJ< 
merous,  like  ihiisics  white  or  ^ 
a  corymbose  panicle,  sometime*  o 
on  long  naked  stalks,  ereet,  »I>oi 
inch  broad.  The  whole  plant  ha 
disagreeable  smell,  a  bitter  ta  " 
a  volatile  oil  by  clist illation, 
nierly  reckoned  tonic,  stimula 
hysterical,  and  the  oil  is  etill  i 
such.  It  contains  much  tmnotel 
in  (Jermany  it  has  been  uacfuUy 
in  tanning  luid  cnrrring  lestluT. 

2.  The  corn  feverft-w,  or  tonri 
weed  (P.  itiodorumi),  a  "tery 
cultivated  fiehU,  and  by  way  ' 
velly  soils.  Root  tattering.  latk 
niimial,  Dowering  in  August  or  Si 
Herb  nearly  destitute  of  the  [ 
able  or  disagreeable  odours 
Stem  branched,  spreading, 
smooth.  Leaves  scsalc,  ] — 
as  in  the  last.*  The 
membrane,  the  best  i 
the  species. 

3.  The  sea  feverfew  (P. 
piTciinial,  llowering  in  Juir  or  i 
ibuud  tm  the  sea  coast  in  auv)/ 
ground.  Tlie  thick,  woody,  Utttf» 
root  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  f 
a  number  of  hollow  stems, 
culorly  on  the  ground,  oAmT 
|)«irple.  Leaves  crowded, 
pinnate,  of  a  dark  shining  i 
the  seeds  lobed ;  stem  dimue. 
nuitc  so  broad  as  those  of  P.  i 
The  whole  herb  is  slightly  artunadi 

The  comnnm  wild  chomranile,  M 
ehmnnmUUi,  wa<(  fonnerlyelaaMd  M 
few.  The gre<'nhouso  kinds  oftttM 
in  any  rich  light  s<jil,  and  yoof 
root  readily  when  planted  madet 
Any  common  soil  suits  tike  banl^Ul 
are  increased  by  diriaioiia  or  sMih 


>ft<»  tig 

use.  ^M 


FEY. 

tio  of  llie  real  duunomitc 
Aeii  dtgree,  luii]  m!p;)it  I>c  siibsti- 
or  it  as  a  uitiilicinal   ni:i.-ut.     (Eiii;. 

B^  proviacittl  word  aio^iiifyiiig  tu 
^^Bn  with  the  natural  wind ;  and 
^■i  irell:j  or  pond^. 
I,  A  iTonl  of  Gotiiif  ori<rin,  ap- 
t  the  norlliern  parts  of  thu  u>lund,  tu 
Menged  retunu  of  the  ]>rifL'.s  of 
Htfie  current  year  in  the  diireroiit 
^vhich  arc  fixed  \iy  the  aherilfs 
tdr,  with  the  assistniice  of  juries, 
ionlh  of  Feliruary.  \Vhen  the  jury 
ft  called,  evidence  of  the  prices  of 
i^teiit  grains  raised  in  tlie  county 
I  hid  before  them  ;  and  the  averages 
bjr  the  jury  and  sanctioned  by  the 
re  termeil  the  fiirs  of  ihe  yeiu-  in 
bey  are  «truclc,  and  i-c^ulute  the 
€  all  grain  stipulated  to  be  ttoM  at 

prioea.  Thcac  fiars  olito  regidate 
lo  price  baa  been  otherwise  agreed 
le  contract  price  upon  delivery  for 
warn  in  the  county.  Having  the 
{  grmta,  &c.  aiicertaiaed  in  each 
WB  gretuir  facilitated  the  introduc- 
Bbftdanu  of  the  practice  of  luttln;^ 
^Bb  renta,  convertible  at  tlie  prices 
1^^     In  £na;land,  where  there  arc 

Mllhcntic  IcK-al  returns,  there  is 
Mcaitf  in  converting  corn  rents 
ICT  rent^  as  relerence  can  only  be 
tfae  prices  of  some  particular  iiiar- 
eb  would  be  too  limitetl  a  criterion, 
0  kil>g<lom  at  large,  which,  on  tlie 
•d,  wimld  be  too  extensive.  (BeWs 

St) 

.D.  (Sax.  pelb;  Germ./eW;  DuUh, 
ik  portion  of  land  enclosed  by  u 
■tondereil  distinct  by  some  line  of 
^Eimdaet  anart  cither  for  tilloi^e  or 
^■former  tunes,  and  until  wilhni  the 
Haturies,  alnuK-t  all  the  land  rul- 
IBk  tbr  plough  throughiiut  Kurope 
ndoaetl;  and  the  term  "  field"  was 
plied,  in  Rritain  at  lea.st,  to  the  lands 
ire  by  the  plough.  Subse- 
en  farmen  eui-losed  and  sub- 
rtion  of  the  lands  near  the  farin- 
tiona  were  called  fields,  and 
at  portion  which  remai(i(»l 
I  open  fiehl,  or  common  fii'ld, 
lands  uncncloseil  were  called 
In  the  present  improved  state 
wt,  ercrr  farm  is  divided  into 
r  afanply  oj  lines  of  demarcation, 
~  sent  when  no  animals  arc  to 
id  m  tk  farm,  or  by  lines  of  scpa- 
*■  "-  will  act  as  fences,  such  as 
,  ditches,  &c.,  where  cattle  are 
Each  field  on  a  farm  is 
by  *  particuLir  distinguisli- 


FIELDVOLE. 

ing  name.  Without  some  regular  fixed 
division  of  arable  lands,  it  wouhl  be  next  to 
im|iossiUe  to  runduil  u  rotation  or  succci- 
siun  of  crops.  It  is  interesting  to  <ib.servo 
that,  as  agrieulturu  in  a  rudu  stjitc  had  no 
fences,  so  this  is  also  bej^iimiiip  to  be  the 
case  in  agriculture  in  it.s  most  refined  form; 
because  it  is  found  much  more  atlvanta^e- 
uijs,  U)th  for  the  i)ro<iuctiou  of  butcher's 
meat  an<l  manure,  to  consume  the  grass 
and  herbage  grown  on  fiu-jn  lands  in  liu-nt 
yards,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  por- 
tion which  is  eaten  by  sheep ;  and  these  are 
now   often    merely    ctinfined    to    sut'cessive 

1)ortions  of  grass  and  other  green  crop  lands 
>y  liglit  netting  or  hunlles,  scarcely  visible 
at  a  short  distiuiee.  (See  Folding.)  By 
thus  getting  rid,  to  a  more  considerable 
extent,  offences  of  every  description,  from 
a  tenth  to  a  fifth  will  be  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  greater  number  of  corn  fitruis; 
and  a  very  considerable  first  cost  nnd  an- 
nual expense  will  be  saved  in  planting 
hedges  or  building  walLs,  and  in  keeping 
them  in  repair  afterwards.  (^Braiuie's  Vict. 
uf  Scietwe,  A"C.) 

FffiLDFAHE.  {Turdm  jrilaru.)  A 
bird  of  the  thrush  tribe,  which  is  a  seasonal 
visitant  in  itiis  islatxl.  It  seldom  makes  its 
apjworance  before  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, mtgrnling  in  Hocks  from  the  colder 
northern  parts  of  the  continent,  numerous 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  season. 
The  fieldfare  leaves  us  again  about  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  luid  retires  to  breed  in  Swe- 
den, Uussiii,  and  N(u-way,  where  they  are 
very  j)lentlful.  They  lly  in  a  body,  and,  ii* 
the  weather  continues  o|)en  and  milil,  sjiread 
themselves  over  pasture  lauds  in  cjuest  of 
worms,  slugs,  the  larva'  of  insects,  and  any 
other  soft-bodied  animals ;  but  on  the  oc- 
currence of  snow  or  frost  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  hedges,  ami  feeil  greedily  on 
haws  and  various  other  beiTJes.  When  the 
tieldl'are  breeds  in  this  country,  (which  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence,)  it  fixes  its  nest, 
formed  of  sticks,  coarse  grass,  weeds,  and 
clay,  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and  lays 
four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  light  blue,  mottled 
with  srwts  of  dark-red  brown,  one  inch  three 
lines  long  by  ten  lines  broail.  The  call- 
note  of  the  fieldliire  is  harsh,  but  its  song  is 
soft  Bn<l  melorlious.  Ihe  whole  length  of 
the  bird  is  ten  inches;  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  tfh-grcy,  mottled  with  brown ; 
chin  and  throat  golden  amln'r,  breast  red- 
dish-brown, belly  white.  {YaiTeWi  Brit. 
Binlx,  vol.  i.  p.  1S9.) 

FIELD  (i.XTK.     See  Gates. 

FIKI.D  L.VKK.     See  Lark. 

FIKLD  MOUSE.     See  Fihij>voi.e. 

FIELDVOLE.     (Arm'colti  agrenltji.)    A 
n.auie  of   the   short-taileil   field  mouse  or 
II  n  2 


mcAilnw  mouse;  a  species  which  subsists 
-exclusively  on  vegetable  pro<luctions ;  and 
Ibciiig,  like  the  rest  of  the  rat  tribe,  ex- 
tremely prolili(:^  multiplies  occasioiittlly  to 
such  B  ilogrcf,  trvon  in  this  eountrv,  as  to 
become  the  most  injurious  of  our  wihi  qua- 
(Irufieds.  "  After  hiivinpr  followed  the  la- 
bours of  the  reaper,  iind  taken  their  share  of 
the  harvest,"  the  fJeUivoles,  says  Mr.  Ik-ll, 
*•  ntljiek  the  newly-sown  fields,  buiTOwing 
Ix'ucaih  the  surface,  ami  rolibin;^  the  lius- 
buiutnian  of  his  next  year's  crop,  and  at 
length,  retreating  to  the  woods  and  planta- 
tions commit  such  deva^stations  on  the 
ytmng  trees  as  would  sciuvely  he  credible, 
were  not  the  evidence  loo  certain  to  be 
d<iiibte<l.  In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  these 
ravBcea  were  so  great  in  the  New  Forest  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  as  to  create  consider- 
able alarm,  lest  the  whole  of  the  young  trees 
in  those  extensive  woo<U  should  be  de- 
»troyc<l  by  them."  A  timely  and  assiduous 
attention  to  restraining  the  increase  of  this 
pernicious  species,  by  Ihe  aid  of  terriers, 
ferrets  and  traps,  is  imperative  on  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  young  ])lantations; 
but  when  the  numbers  of  the  fieldvole  have 
surpassed  the  usual  bounds,  then  it  is  re- 
commended to  dig  holes  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  taking  care 
to  make  litem  nuicit  wiiUr  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  so  that  the  animal  imce  in 
cannot  easily  j.'et  out  again.  In  boles  of 
this  kind,  Mr.  Jesse  states  that  at  least  thirty 
thousand  fieldvoles  were  caught  it)  thecoiirse 
of  three  or  four  months  in  Dean  Forest  plan- 
tations; that  number  having  been  counted 
out  and  ])aid  for  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  forest.     {Brundr's  Diet,  of  Science.) 

FIG.     (Ficux.)     The  genus  to  which  llic 
common  fig-tree  belongs  is  of  considerable 
extent;  and  its  stwcies  are  amotig  the  most 
noble  objcfis  belonging   to  the   vegetable 
^kingilom.     In  tropical   countries  the  trees 
»hich   yield  caoutchouc  (India  rubber)  of 
(■tlic  finest  quiUity  belong  to  this  species,  par- 
ticularly F.  elatlica.     I'he  eelebrateii  Iwin- 
yan-lree  (F.  reli^ii>m)  of  India  is  a  kind  of 
fig-tree.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  common 
,  fig-tree    (F.  carica),  although  it  produces 
1 40   agreeable  a  fruil,   is  in  some   measure 
poisonous,  particularly  the  milky  juice  which 
f  exudes   from  the  leaves  and  the  branches 
when  woun4led,  and  which  is  acrid  to  the  ' 
taste.     The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  of  a  dif-  I 
ierent  nature  from  the  orange,  apple,  and 
I  other  fleshv  sce<l  vtssels ;  b«'ing  a  hollow  re- 
ceptacle, contjiining  a  multitude  of  minute 
flowers;  the  rijw  fruit  of  which  is  the  seed, 
iu>  it  is  wrongly  called,  that  is  imbeilded  in 
the  pidp.     'llio  fig  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
■iiarbary,    and    abio    inhabits    the    south    of 
£um|ie ;  accordinf;  to  the  HurtuM  Keweniit, 
4(!H 
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FIGWORT.    _ 

it  w&s  first  planted  in  this  M^H 
Tlie  varieties  in  fig  coimtriw  mil 
numerous  a^  those  of  tlw  pipe. 
held  most  in  esteem  in  Floeliiul 
brown  chestnut-coloured  Iidiii,  I 
Genoa  lig,  the  small  while  rarir 
large  white  Genoa  fig,  tlie  U*! 
brown  and  black  small  Italiw 
^lalta  fig,  the  Murrey  or  bmwo  Ji 
the  green  Lsehia,  the  Madonna,  ll 
wick  or  Hanover  fig,  the  rommoi 
purple  fig,  the  long  brown  Xnplr 
small  brown  Ischia  fig,  tb 
and  the  Gentile  fig.  Ai  ■ 
tlie  figs  proper  for  a  small  gdnlc 
large  while  Genoa,  the  early  « 
Murrey  fig,  the  small  brown  IsoUl 
black  Ischia.  Figs  may  be  |>i<c(ii|; 
seed,  cuttings  layers,  socken,  roo 
ingrafting;  the  most  generally  tjft 
thod  is  by  layers  or  eultii\gs«  iii 
into  bearing  tlie  first  or  aecoud  rvi 
ard  fig-trees  rwjuire  protectioa  di 
ter,  and  should  be  covered  with 
rve<l,  peasc-haulm,  straw,  or  I 
light  covering. 

Tlic  only  orchartls  of  stji 
England  an?  at  Tarring  i 
Worthing :  the  produce  is  great, 
figs  of  a  very  superior  quaiitr,  1 
IxH-ii  nnalys'ed  by  Hley,  and  Ana 
lain  the  following  substancea,  filM 
09  fattv matter,  0-4  extractive  wil 
of  calcium,  &"2  gum  with  pbavpl 
150'0  woody  fibre  and  seeds  (orAn 
ore  nutritive  and  laxative.  The 
taplasm  on  record  was  compote 
In  the  illness  of  Hezekiah,  IiNUaitif 
a  lump  of  figs;  and  they 
on  tlie  boil,  and  ho  recove 
chap.xx.;  Loudon'iEi>cy.o/C 
Did.  of  Science.) 

FIGWOKT.  (Scmphuh 
four  kinds  of  indigenous  Gg 
nial ;  the  herbaceous  port  is 
or  downy,  sometimes  shrubby;" 
erect,  more  or  less  acutely 
leafy,  panichil ;  leaves  ojip 
simple  or  pinnate.  KIn« 
usually  with  dark  colouirO  i 
altogether  yellow.  1'he 
arc  all  of  the  cosiest  caltum,  | 
ill  a  light  soil,  prefcrriiig 
may  be  propagated  by  seed. 
species  require  protectioa  in 
lire,  1.  The  kniilty-nifileil  ficM 
do»a),  which  grows  in  wnorw  | 
luMlgc^.  2.  Water  figwort  orj 
(S.  anuatica),  found  in  »e»] 
margui  of  jxKils  and  rircn,  r 
])l«<-i's.  3.  nalni-leave<l 
duni'a),  a  very  rare  fpee«M,'|_ 
bonks  of  rivulets  in  the  sodiI 


wniic  iiiithiirs  to  )>o  an  cfficA- 
f  for  scroAiloua  ulceni.     The 
Ibniiice,  19  uselul  in  piles.     An 
|dc  with  the  juice  u  U8C<]  in 
lafiuctioDs  of  tlie  skin.     The 
(1(1,  and  when  taken  interniillr 
luous.     4.  Yellow  fipmrt  (•>. 
(0   a   nkTc    syiecitiM,    met   willi 
\l  thiekeu,  under  hedges,  aiid 
pUces.     The  two  first  s|iecies 
and  U9e<i  in  scrofula.    (Kn/f. 
137. ;  Piutim's  But.  Did.)     | 
or   FILBEKD.      (Coryliu 
Bmcd  from  Aliella  or  Avelhi,  a  j 
ttpaniiv,   where   the  best  were  I 
Miny,  b.  XV.  c.  -22.)     This  well-  I 
of  the  oultivnted  hazel  nut  is  < 
ineloMMl  within  un  involucre 

r  organ  is  of  the  same  nature 
the  acorn,  and  the  prickly 
I  the  oala  of  the  sweet  chestnut 
f  inaat  arc  cnclo^ioil.  In  the 
bell  or  husk  is  much  longer 
toimon  nut ;  and  this  character, 
jthcned  shape  of  tiie  nut,  dis- 
^  two  race«  of  nuts  and  lilUerLs, 
^ch  there  are  numerous  va- 
1  best  known  Tarieties  of  the 
t  white,  the  re<l,  and  the  friz- 
irhit4^  is  the  kind  most  com- 
t  in  thi.i  country.  In  the 
Id  of  Kent  uuiny  hundred  acres 
|:with  filberts,  for  which  the 
pbrntetl,  and  whence  the  Lon- 
I  prtncipallv  supplied.  When 
Uberttf  will  keep  for  several 
jr  room ;  and  il'  the  air  is  ex- 

rnuts  placed  in  an  air-ti^ht 
k<?<'p  ^ood  and  retain  their 
b  indefinite  periml.  (^PhiUijii 
ft;  BraniU'i  Diet.) 
T  TIIILLEU.  Atcnmiro- 
to  the  hor.»e  wliicli  is  itxst- 
ly  to  the  curt,  and  which 
It  is  most  commonly 

A  young  marc,  or  female  of  the 


t. 


:RN.  TUXBRIDGE.  (Hy 
■'■tue  ;  from  hfmen,  a 
/.  a  leaf:  alluding  to 
•  to  which  this  s|>ecies 
■  most  elegant  of  tlie 
iwiiic  ul'  wet  mosny  rocks  or 
m,  wat  plentiful  in  tropical 
Ui  apecies  is  the  only  one  of 
Dwtb.  and  tlourislies  amongst 
ry  shady  places,  in  the  rooky 
n*  parta  of  Great  Britain,  and 
null  of  Europe  from  Nor- 
The  roola  are  long,  slender, 
I  erafiine  horizuntnlly ;  fronds 
et,  aoiootb,  of  a  filmy  pellucid 


texturi',  ciirliii";  up  as  they  dry  ;  tlie  stalk 
wiry,  without  any  wing  <ir  border.  The 
filmy  ferns  thrive  best  when  grown  in  piuall 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  aii<l  peat,  and 
increase  freely  by  seed,  or  dividing  the 
roots.  (Eng.  Ftur.  vol.  iv.  p.  325. ;  Paxtons 
Hot.  Did.) 

rLMBLK-IIEAIP.  A  local  term  for 
early  rijx!  hemp. 

FIN.  A  term  applied  to  the  sharp  or 
cutting  plate,  fi.xed  upon  a  .sock  or  coulter 
of  a  plough.  It  is  al-o  a  jirovincial  name 
for  the  troublesoine  weed  pulled  Ue.nt-harrtiw. 

FINCH.  The  coiiuiiou  muiie  for  a  large 
variety  of  bint",  inchiding,  auiong  others, 
the  buUlinuli,  cliafKncli,  goldfiiicli,  green- 
finch, hawfinch,  mountain  finch,  &c.  See 
these  separate  heads. 

FINCHED,  or  FINCIIBACKED.  A 
term  signifying  streaked  with  white  in 
cattle. 

FIA'E  BENT-GRASS.     See  Agbostis. 

FINGER  GRASS,  COCK'S  FOOT. 
(Dmtylin  tmtgiiiaalit,  from  dadgloii,  a  fin- 
ger ;  the  head  is  divided  so  as  fancifully  to 
resemble  fingers.)  This  is  an  uninteresting 
native  wild  graiss,  found  in  sandy  cultivated 
fields,    but    not    coiniaion  :     like    all    other 

{liaiits  it  is  variable  iu  its  places  of  growth, 
loot  fibrous ;  stems  numerous,  bent  nnd 
derunibcnt  at  the  base,  then  ascending 
about  a  li->ot  long,  jointed,  with  swelling 
sheaths,  bent  with  little  warts,  crowned 
with  bristles.  Leaves  broad,  pointe<i,  stri- 
ated, wavy  at  tJic  edges,  besprinkled,  like 
their  long  swelling  sheulhs,  with  little  warts, 
many  of  which  bear  bristly  hairs.  Flowers 
in  jtairs,  dark  purpli.-h,  erect.  The  specific 
name  is  said  to  have  originatcil  in  toe  use 
made  of  this  grass  in  Gfermany,  which  is  to 
procure  bleeding  at  the  no.se  by  thrusting 
Its  spikes  up  the  nostrils.  (Eng.  Flor.  vol. 
i.  p.  915. ;  Piutons  Bot.  Did.) 

FINGERS  AND  TOES.  The  common 
name  for  a  disciLsc  in  turnips.    See  Andiht. 

FIORIJJ'  GRASS.  A  nnuie  under  which 
a  variety  of  the  longer  leaved  creeping 
bent  {Agroxtia  rxlgiirig,  or  itolnni/era,  var. 
liiti/oliu)  was  introduced  about  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Richardson  of  Clon- 
feale,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Tlmt  gentleman  laboured  with  great  zeal, 
by  his  writings  and  pmctice  on  a  large 
scale,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  grass 
over  every  other  for  meadow  purposes. 
One  of  his' modes  of  propagating  norin  was 
to  plant  the  stoles  of  tue  grass,  which  are 
as  vivai-ious  as  those  of  couch  grass,  on  fal- 
low ground,  omi  thus  create  a  mea<low ; 
but  his  favourite  nnd  most  exjieditious 
system  was  to  encourage  its  S|)onluncou« 
growth  on  alluvial  and  Hat  jieaty  ^niund. 
Uufjuestionably  Dr.  Richardson  did  ex- 
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hibit  extmordinary  crops  of  florin  on  ihe 
lerel  surfnoe  of  (lenuded  und  I'ut-oiit  bog 
liiiid  of  little  value,  nnd  lor  sevend  years 
mnvvcd  ciiiinuous  crops*  Fiorin,  being  one 
of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland,  e«pc- 
cially  on  peaty  soil,  is  seen  abundantly  on 
the  black  flhiulow  boga  which  liiivu  been 
drained  in  any  ilejjrec,  and  particularly  on 
the  margins  of  pools  or  ditcUcs.  Cows  re- 
lish it  much  if  it  be  not  soured  by  stagnant 
water,  and  vield  milk  abiindmUly  when  fed 
upon  it.  However,  thougli  it  has  produced 
from  six  to  ten  tons  per  acre  when  top 
dre.s.ied  nnd  preserved  from  the  poaching  ol 
cattle,  the  attempt  to  keep  any  land  under 
the  occiipatinti  of  this  grass  for  meadows, 
In  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  has  been  to- 
lalfy  abandoned.  Two  great  objections  to 
fiorin  are,  the  dilTiculties  of  mowing  it,  as  it 
lies  tiat  and  entangled,  and  of  saving  it  at 
the  very  hite  season  when  it  is  ripe  for  the 
scytlie.  Some  writers  very  erroneously  de- 
scribe the  A/frosti»  alba  as  fiorin  ;  and 
•a<ld,  "  it  sometimes  passes  iinder  the  name 
of  black  couch  grass. '  I  am  surjirised  that 
any  person  of  experience  should  mistake 
fiorin  for  black  couch  grass  (though  the 
Wolium  re|>orta  make  a  similar  remark), 
to  which  it  scarcely  bears  any  resemblance, 
and  from  which  iu  some  respects  it  is  es- 
sentially dilferent.  Fiorin  is  a  soft  silky- 
like grass,  with  a  very  narrow  or  linear 
leal",  and,  although  rough  on  both  sides,  yet 
not  creeping,  throwing  out  roots  with  its 
joints  under  the  surface :  it  is  very  easily 
pidled  out,  and  has  not  those  knotted  and 
vivacious  roots  which  characterise  black 
couch.  The  varieties  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  one  another,  but  the  dilferent 
species  have  always  some  broad  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  difference.  As  it  is  of  great 
iiu]Kirtance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish florin  from  the  other  s])ecies  of 
l>ent  grass,  which  are  unprofitable  und  jK-r- 
nicioiis  weeds,  I  will  here  jjoint  out  a  few 
distinguishing  ehnracteristii-s.  In  fiorin  the 
l>odv  of  the  seed  is  covered  with  the  husks 
of  the  blossom,  which  do  not  o|)en  :  it  is  cy- 
lindrical, but  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
The  seed  of  the  clayey  couch  grasw  (A.  alba) 
is  very  sleniler  and  smooth,  one  half  the  size 
only  of  the  fiorin,  and  more  slender  than 
the  A.  rvlffurit.  The  .seed  of  the  A.  uiaiiiui 
is  fiiniished  with  a  jointed  awn  of  n  brown 
colour,  which  readily  distinguuihes  it  from 
the  other  siKH-ies.  i'hcre  is  an  awnless  va- 
riety of  the  A.  canina  which  is  distinguished 
by  bcine  shorter  and  more  plump  than  the 
fioriu  ol  the  vhiy  couch  Ijent.  The  seed  of 
the  A.  funciruluriii  is  not  one  third  of  the 
size  of  that  of  the  fiorin,  more  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  anil  of  a  light  straw  colour. 
The  A.  pultutru  has  secil  about  ouc  fifth 
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shorter  than  that  of  the  florin,  <rf  i 
browncolour,  ami  more  nlutupuidr 
The  variety  of  fiorin  callcil  ttrutita 
awn   which  distinguislies  it  at  oik 
the  seed  of  the  more  valuable  Tariet 
distinguishing   characters   of  the  d 
species  of  agrostia  are  well  xl  forti 
late   Mr.  G.  Sinclair's   v;'    " 
grasses;  but  it  would  retli- 
than  inform  were  I  to  atu ...,,;  ».,. 
notice,  which  must  necessarily  li» 
abridgment.     See  Agbostis.   (hmt 
Wob.;   Pruct.   Hiub.;    Com.  Id  Bt 
Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  1 08.) 

FIRE  ULAST.  A  term  of  ray 
ful  meaning,  like  the  word  blight,  M 
rally  implvmg  an  accident  to  wlu( 
arc  very  liable :  it  usually  accvn 
montli  of  July,  and  sometimot  soan 
whole  plantations  from  one  end 
ground  to  the  other,  when  •'  '"■•  - 
sunshine  has  come  imr 
shower  of  rain ;  while  at  oil 
them  partial  I  v,  or  in  a  particiiUr  pc 
the  plant.  \\'hen  the  lower  luara 
are  shrivelled  up  and  unhealtliT,  I 
said  to  hcjire  biitleil.  This  is  stated 
from  the  want  of  siilficient  nouiiiki 
the  root,  the  whole  siipfilv  of  tbe  a 
being  required  to  comiilrtc  then 
the  hops  on  the  top  ot  tlte pcdcvl 
can  return  to  the  lower  leam :  til 
ticuliirly  ol)servable  when  the  h 
ripening,  on  those  hills  which  haw 
a  pole  put  to  them.  (lint  /Aal 
p.  854. ;   The  Hop  Farmer,  p.  «9.) 

FlUK  liOTE.     A  faggot  or  qn 
wood  Imund  up  for  fuel. 

FlItES.  Sax.  n-P.  The  Uvitta 
wisely  afforded  very  considemUe  tut 
the  insurance  of  farming  ctock.  D] 
3&4W.4.  Q.'ii.i.S.farmingHoekhi 
ed  from  duly.  "  The  Fanner's  It 
Institution"  insures  it  at  \t.dd.jt 
wiAmtt  the  average  clause:  i!mi»o 
paired  are  the  ravages  of 
accidental  fires,  and  ligh 
fiuroers  ami  others,  also,  the  li^aU 
the  d  &  G  W.  4.  c.  64.,  have  iiMTM 
facilities  for  life  insuranoe  by  rsdia 
stamp  duty  for  poUciea  under  Ml.  I 
and  under  100/.  to  it.  All  fadl 
ought,  however,  to  be  (.•nlirvl^  •! 
fur  they  are,  in  foot,  as  it  has  M* 
markod,  taxes  upon  pniilcnce> 

The  tenant  from  year  to  f*»r,  il 
scncu  of  a  special  apveoMBti  il 
obligcNl  to  insure  hi* 
nor  is  he  liable  for  arrulent 
G  Anne,  c.  31.)  ;    and  if  he 
and  the  phunliir  is  non 
ueivc  treble  costs.     Whe 
vcnant  is  to  insure  tlie 


FIKES. 

I  la  vlttt  aaMunt,  or  in  what  oiGoe, 
''it  nme  fofficicnt  office  williiii  tbu 
■•ftondoa  or  Wcstiniu.itcr"  will  mif- 
(Dat  T.  Shewing  3  Campb.  134.) 
1  liw  i«vensnt  is  merely  to  iusurc,  and 
timoproTL-ion  to  apply  the  insurance 
*f  n  eate  of  fire,  this  is  merely  a  |X'r- 
iloontnift;  it  binib  only  the  covenantor 
"lurijireientBtivea,  but  not  an  iissij;nee 
flittmii.     If  the  term  is  forfeit eil  by  a 

Ktif  the  covenant  to  insure,  the  Court 
Bwrv  will  not  relieve  the  tenant. 
Wir  t.  iFaraer,  2  Merr.  459. ;  Green  v. 
mn,  4.  Sim.  96.)  And  it  will  lie  a 
n  of  the  covenant  to  insure^  the  suf- 
}g  the  premises  to  remain  uninsorod  for 
M  ibort  a  period,  even  if  no  damage 
H^tuch  oj  if  he  omitj  to  ]>ay  the  pre- 
I  vitiiin  the  fifteen  days  ullowed  br 
tee.  (Doe  V.  Shewin,  3  Cauinb.  137.) 
louuit  hat  iu>  equity  to  comiK-1  a  land- 
rfco  Im«  received  money  from  an  in- 
pe  office,  to  expend  it,  on  the  demised 
Mi  being  burnt  down,  in  rebtiildinn; 
t$mme»,  or  to  restrain  the  landlord 
mtiag  tot  the  rent  until  the  premises 
ibuBt.     (Letdt  v.   Cheetham,    1  Sim. 

See  Assost.  {Fnrmer'a  Almanac.) 
Ut$  of  Fire.  Mr.  J.  Murray  h.-js  re- 
■yaUiabed  a  letter  in  a  Liverjmol  paper 
ifraquency,  causes,  and  i>revcnliou  of 
Mdk  eoDtains  many  facts  well  worthy  j 
■Hire  coiuideration.  Among  other 
fMiooa,  he  says :  — 
hef«  ia  far  too  little  attention  paid  to 
nmBotive  engine  on  our  railroads. 
pMted  coals  that  full  below  arc  often 
lo  considerable  distances,  carried  into 
PoWaig  field-t,  anil  may,  in  contact 
mmait%  stock,  prove  a  serious  evil ; 
Ivre  witnessed  brushwood  and  tufU 
M  OOBsamed  by  this  means.  A  green 
•eloumt  as  it  u  by  means  of  oxide 
■Dcr,  when  blown  out,  acts  on  an 
|plie  principle,  and  may  continue  to 
■d  of  the  coil  in  an  ignited  though 
■i  stele,  and,  in  contact  with  com- 
!•  materials,  may  prove  seriously  de- 
if<&  It  has  set  a  mahogany  table  on 
■•  prerUentially   discovered    in    time. 

saga,  m  maue,  may  spontaneously 
M^  aad  have  consumed  the  premises. 
|4  aad  oilier  oils,  but  especially  thut 
Md,  bave  been  tbe  fruitful  sources  of 
patioa  in  cotton  factories  and  the 
OWea  of  the  mop'hants.  Nets  dipjied 
■■d  cast  OTcr  the  rafters  in  an  outer 
oa  fire ;  and  a  bale  of  cotton 
iDtd  a  ilante  from  linseed  oil 
apon  it.  Even  animal  mat- 
as  woollen,  under  such  circiun- 
•leomewitltin  the  precincts  of  danger, 
rod  iumin'>  nitrous  acid 
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will  set  fire  lo  straw;  and  an  accident  of' 
this  kiud  once  occurred  lo  myself.  The 
vapour  of  sulphuric  ether,  instejul  of  being 
volatile,  and  (werndiiig,  as  is  generally  suji- 
poseil,  falls  til  the  ground  like  water ;  and 
accidents  in  the  laboratory  and  slioj)  of  the 
<lriiggist,  from  i^rntiruiii'e  of  this  fact,  are  by 
no  moans  inifreiiucnt.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  three  distinct  ea-nes,  wherein 
the  premises  were  set  f>ii  fire  originutiiig  in 
this  source.  Specks  or  bull's  eyes  in  win- 
dow (ilaas  may,  on  the  principle  of  burning 
lens.  Ignite  inllammable  substances  brought 
within  the  liuiit-s  of  their  focas ;  hence  tJic 
curtains  used  in  gome  factories  luuy  be 
easily  ignite<l :  thus,  too,  a  water-bottle  left 
in  a  window  may  in  sunsliiue  be  the  meims 
of  setting  premises  on  fire,  esjiecially  in  a 
house  shut  up  during  the  absence  of  the 
family  ;  mid  I  have  seim  a  silk  curtain  eon- 
siiined  to  tinder  by  the  concentrated  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  [las-siiig  through  the  show- 
bottle  in  the  druggist's  window.  Sijiritji  of 
lur[>entine  will  iiilluiiie  if  [xmred  out  in  the 
hot  sunbeam ;  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
distillers  of  tar  and  turiH'ntine  tliut  the 
head  of  the  still  cannot  be  sately  removed 
for  thirty  hours  aft<!r  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, as  an  explosion  might  be  other- 
wise autici|)ated.  l^ueiters,  or  Congreve 
matches,  are  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of 
fires.  Those  thut  are  called  Dutch,  con- 
taining phosphorus,  and  having  a  very 
fuL'tid  phosphoric  smell,  are  exceedingly 
dangerous ;  they  may  ignite  spontaneously 
at  Ine  temperature  of  summer  heat;  and  it 
mey  now  suffice  t<i  fay  that  a  recent  con- 
tiagration  has  been  traced  to  this  cause. 
The  cigar  and  the  pipe  are  jire-eniinent 
sources  of  modern  conflagration ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  of  the  scat  of  the  Manpiis 
of  Londonderry,  and  the  late  one  of  York 
Minster,  are  entirely  utlribiitablc  to  the 
pipe  or  cigar  used  by  the  workmen  engaged 
in  repairs.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
tobacco  contains  nitre,  and  thai,  like  "  touch 
wood,"  it  continues  igniteil  for  hours.  Fires 
occurring  from  this  cau.se  are,  I  apprehend, 
too  notorious  to  neetl  stiecific  detail.  It  is 
clear  that  the  end  of  a  cigar  droppeil  among 
wood  shavings  might  be  fanned  iiitu  alliunu 
by  a  current  of  air ;  and  tossed  from  the 
top  of  the  coiu-h  into  an  ailjoiuiiig  field,  and 
carried  by  the  bree^.e  into  a  fiiriuer's  stack- 
yard, hay-ricks  and  wheat  stacks  may  even 
burst  into  a  flnme.  I  believe  many  a  cigar 
smoker  is  an  unintcntionnl  incendiary." 

Fires  in  fai-iii  yards,  also,  may  originate 
from  quick  lime  left  in  a  cart  under  a  shed, 
and  moisture  gelling  to  it.  Heat  sutlicieut  to 
cause  comhii»tion  is  develojK'd.  The  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  haystacks  from  the 
dampness  of  the  hay,  is  a  danger  to  which 
11  II  4 
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the  negligent  farmer  is  oAen  expooed.    In 
our  preaont  state  of  cherniciJ  knowledge  it 
IR  idle  to  attempt  to  follow  this  plionoinenon 
through  its  course,  or  ex[iluin  the  reasons 
for  the  heiit  jirotluceil  in  feruieutiitjon.     As 
water  must   be  present  in  feruieotfition,  it 
is  jiroliulile  that  a  is  decomposed,  ami  it  ia 
coiuinoidj  said  tiiat  tlio  llaicie  prtMiueed  is 
the  result  of  intense  ehemical  ni'tion;  but, 
as  Dr.  Tliomson  renitirlcs  (Si/ntnn  of  Chem. 
■vol.iv.   p.  .1(14.),    "All    the   [ihenomena   of 
fermentation  lay  for  many  years  eoncealed  I 
in  romplele  darknesui,  and  no  ihemist  was  i 
bold  enoii|i|i  to  hazard  an  attempt  even  to  | 
explain  them.     Tliey  were  employed,  how-  i 
ever,  auil  without  hesitation  tiKi,  m  the  ex- 
planation of  other  phenomena;  us  if  giving  | 
to  one  proeej>s  the  name  of  another  of  whiih 
■we  are  eiiually  ignorant,   could,  in  reality, 
add  any  thing  to  our  knowledge." 

FIRING.  In  farriery, an  operation  per- 
formed on  didereut  psui's  of  the  horse,  but 
which  la  growing  into  disuse.  It  is  prin- 
cipullv  reforteil  to  in  bail  cases  of  spruina. 
In  Bring  about  the  sinews  an<l  nervous  parts, 
great  oar<^  should  he  taken  not  to  go  too 
deep,  for  if  the  tire  once  timches  the  sinew 
the  horse  will  go  liune  for  life.  Firing  is 
sometimes  resort  I'd  to  in  cattle,  in  order  to  j 
remove  bony  tuincnirs  about  the  regitm  of  ! 
the  eye,  which  incommode  or  obstruct  the 
vision.  In  general,  this  o[ieralion  is  per-  | 
formed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite 
great  pain  to  the  horse.  When  the  iron  is 
white  not,  and  is  rapidly  aitplied,  the  life  of 
the  part  is  instantly  extinguished,  and  idl 
sensation  being  destroyed,  no  pain,  except 
when  the  iron  is  approaching  the  part,  is  ex- 
perienced ;  but  much  pain  follows  the  aji- 
plioation  of  an  iin]>erfectly  heated  iron. 

Fl  KKIN.  A  niea-siire  of  capacity,  being 
the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel,  or  containing 
9  iilc  gallons,  or  7^  imiierial  gallons  ;  that  i», 
2338  cubic  inches. 

FIULOT.  A  dry  measure  used  in  Scot- 
land, but  of  different  capacities,  according 
to  the  article  it  is  used  for  measuring:  four 
firlols  make  a  boll.  The  Linlithgow  wheat 
Jirlot  is  to  the  imperial  bushel  as  '998  to  1  ; 
and  the  barley  Hrlot  to  the  im|ierial  bushel 
OS  r456  to  1.  "aI.  Somerville,  in  his  Agri- 
ctilhiral  Survey  of  East  Lulhiiniy  says  the  lir- 
loi  iliffers  in  size  in  the  pro|Hirtioii  o{'l\^'i5 
to  31.  Wheat,  rye,  Iwans,  and  peas  are,  he 
says,  sold  by  theamall  firlot  ;  molt,  barley, 
and  obLs  by  the  large  one.  Four  snudi  fir- 
lotji  are  inpial  to  4087i2"t3  Winchester 
Uu.theld ;  four  large  ones  to  5'9G'263  Win- 
chester bushels. 

FlU,  SCOTCH.     SccPisM. 
FIK-TKKE.     (L»t  /lfti>»;  Sax.  r<ii>l> ; 
Welsh,  fyrr ;  fir-wood.)    "  The  fir,  the  pine, 
and  the    larch,"   eiivs   Mr.  Baxter,    "  con- 
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stitute  a  perfectly  natoral  ^ 
and,  next  to  the  oak,  are  the 
able  of  our  timlx>r  trees;  but,  iadi 
enlly  of  their  value  in  thia  imwUi 
1>eautiful  foliage  and  magnifiMSit  i| 
ance  have  at  all  times  rendensil  Um 
jects  of  admiration  and  atteatkm. 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  Uie  t 
order  Ctmifrric.  Tlie  term  fir  b  ofti 
diseriuuiuitely  applied  both  to  the  j 
the  pine,  or  Abiet  ami  Ptma,  and  h« 
frc<]uently  hear  the  Scotch  pine  iinjw 
called  the  Scotch  fir,  by  tho«e  who  ai 
ncijuainted  with  botanical  numend 
The  most  obvious  and  rendv  rbirM 
distinction  between  the  difJerrot  I 
Abiet  and  Piniu  is  to  be  found  in  ■ 
tural  arrangement  of  the  IeaT«t.  H 
(Abies)  have  the  leaver  solitary,  or  i 
from  one  scale  or  sheath  on  (he  Iwrit 
bronchet,  over  which  they  are  neta 
Tlie  catkins  of  male  flowers  aiv  «1«m 
not  racemose;  the  scales  of  the  i«i 
imbricated,  and  thin  nt  the  apcx.uid 
turned  to  one  side.  They  are  furtlM 
tinguished   from   tlie  pine  by  their 

fiyramiihd  form.  The  spruces  hav«d 
caves  growing  singly  round  Uie  hn 
and  nil  spreailing  eiiually. 

ITie  larches  have  the  leave*  grow 
clusters,  which  are  <leciduous. 

The  cedars  and  pines  have  from  two 
leaves  issuing  from  one  sheath  at  tbei 
growing  also  in  little  bundle*  or  tal 
they  are  evergn>en.  Of  these  <bnr  • 
tribes,  into  which  the  firs  resolve  tliea 
the  siloer  fir  may  be  taken  as  ih* 
sentative  of  tlie  first,  the  Norwaj  ip 
the  second,  the  Lareh  of  the  third,  1 
Cedar  of  Lebaium  of  the  fourth.  AM 
others  are  noticed  under  their  M 
heails,  we  have  only  to  confine  our  att 
in  this  place  to  the  fire.  One  pra|l 
common  to  all  the  species  of  thi*  MM 
of  affording  resinous  matter,  "'^ 
the  wood,  bark,  or  cones. 

The  silver  fir  {A.  picea,  or  ^ 
grown  in  this  iwuntry  for 
nerallv.  We  call  it  the  nlrrr  ft 
tlie  colour  of  its  Icflves  on  xhe  vtA 
which  are  shorter,  broader,  a»)  M 
thicker  on  the  i^irsy  than  theae  « 
firs  and  pines,  and  have  a  b««atl 
very  api>earanec  when  the  nndiv 
viewed,  orwhen  the  wind  turns  tbe  III 
from  llic  eye ;  whilst  the  wjiptr  •■ 
of  the  brightest  and  handwimert  | 
all  the  species  of  fir.  It  ia  a  i'°  ~ 
tr»'e,  and  the  most 
same  time  the  ranat  delie 
usuidly  cultivated  in  I" 
very  rapid  in  its  gi' 
to  a  great  size ;  but 
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of  the  pint  and  the  simirc 
Tielcls,  however,  Burpindv  pitch 
ita  nBme  of  picra)  and  Strusbiirgh 
and  it  is  much  used  on  the  Con- 
fijr  carpentry  and  ship-building. 
aBvcr  fir  likea  a  deep  soil  iioil,  and 
•ittution.  From  its  extreme 
to  lo»e  its  Icailer  it  does  not  an- 
to  he  well  eiiited  for  exposed  prounds. 
of  Uie  finest  trees  in  England  are  in 
of  Mitohiini,  lictween  Dorking  and 
where  the  soil  u  notliing  more 
>  toh  sand  lying  on  chalk.  The 
diseaae  of  the  larch,  oommotdy 
'JUnerican  blight  (see  this  bend),  or 
~  prorea  utal  to  the  silver  fir. 
aa^  he  has  cured  the  diseiue 
at  lime  water ;  but  recommends, 
•(ages  of  the  disease,  free  and 
g.  This  doctrine  may  startle 
growers;  but  the  Colonel,  in 
\ff  iIbi  aoundnesii  of  his  opinion,  adds, 
Imi  aclu|ited  it  successfully  for  many 
JJo  large  branch  shouM,  however, 
il  when  tlie  tree  is  near  maturity. 
Bm^Ae*  and  Norwegians  prune  their 
ftady,  and  hence  the  reason  why  they 
MB  cuch  a  large  quantity  of  sound 
■^aad  are  k>  free  from  knots.  A  weak 
inn  of  spirits  of  tur]>entiue  uud  to- 
tfioiMr  appears  to  Iw  a  useful  wash 
taWaac 


balm  of  Gtlead  fir  {A.  bahamea). 
il  alio   a  delicate   ornamental   trei*^ 
tmniy  attains  to   any  considerable 
'Ui*  (pecies   and   the  silver  fir  ore 
ided,  but  may  be  distinguished 
leaves   of  the  silver   iir   are 
ly  on   opposite  sides  of  the 
cnmh-like.     Tlie  unclcr  sides  of  the 
white  line  running  lengthwise 
of  the  mill-rill,  which  gives 
y   hue.     The   leaves   of  the 
1  fir  are  shorter,  blunter,  and 
/ht  in  double  rows,  on  the 
branches  ;  while  in  the 
-.  V  tlattoncd  and  irregularly 
««1."    'i'he  halm  of  Gileod  Iir  is  so 
the  clear  transparent  tur- 
lurh  iM  obtained  fium  the  wounds 
is  very  similar  to  the  true  balm 
of  llie  tbops,  which  is  the  pro- 
'tbv  BtiUainadeiuiron  GiUa/leiur. 
\j  paases  under  tiie  name  of  Ca- 
L     The  wix)d  of  this  tree  is  of 
colour,  and  but  slightly  resin- 
priocipaJ   use  is  to  split  up  into 
f^h  lc..-r<!s,  for  which  the  wood  of 
i  Kviea  is  much  preferable, 
or  spruce  tlr  {A.  ereel- 
jiai«Uiig  singly,  with  its  regular 
^gurv,   and    its   long  drooping 
rfidbing  to  the  ground,  forms  a 
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Iteautiful  object;  but  it  does  not  thrive 
well  gencratly  in  exposed  situations.  It 
grows  best  in  moist  and  springy  places, 
and  likes  a  deep  soil.  The  spruce  ja 
readily  known  by  ita  leaves  <if  one  uni- 
fonn  dull  green  colfiur,  spreiwl  equally 
round  the  branches,  wid  by  its  long  |K;n- 
dant  cones.  All  these  firs  may  be  rai5e<l 
from  seed,  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
cones  by  moderate  heat  before  a  fire,  care 
being  taken  not  to  destroy  the  vegetative 
power.  Or  the  separation  may  be  facilitated 
ny  steeping  the  cones  a  few  hours  in  warm 
water.  The  seerl  ri[x"ns  in  December,  ami 
the  cones  should  be  preserved  till  April, 
which  is  the  proper  period  for  sowing.  The 
.seeds  must  be  only  covered  about  half  an 
inch  deep.  Tlie  soil  should  be  tolerably 
rich.  The  seedlings  must  be  transplanteil 
the  second  year ;  lor  if  left  longer  it  will 
be  completely  spoileiL  For  the  Scotch  pine 
or  fir  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  tlic  heail 
Fixes  (Pimu) ;  and  other  information  on  the 
subject  of  firs  will  also  be  founel  under  the 
he^id  Labcu.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to 
enumerate  the  principal  other  firs :  any- 
thing like  a  description  in  this  place  would 
be  needless. 

1.  Fibs.  The  Siberian  silver  fir  (,4.  5i- 
berica).  The  great  Califnrninu  fir  (A. 
granilis).  The  liirge-bracteii  fir  (-1.  nobilii). 
The  double  balsam  fir  {A.Frazeri).  Webb's 
Iir  {A.  Webbiann).  The  hemlock  spruce  fir 
(A.  CaimiletLiit).  The  deciduous  silver  fir 
(A.  Dnmoniana).  The  sacred  Mexican  fir 
(.1.  relif^iusa).  The  hairy  fir  (A.  hirtella). 
The  Indian  silvei^r  (A.  SmiOiiana). 

2.  SpBuces.  The  oriental  fir  (A.  nrien- 
tali/i);  the  white  spruce  Hr  (A.albn);  the 
black,  or  red,  spruce  fir  (A.  nigrit) ;  the 
Douglas  fir  (,-1.  Dmiglnsii)  ;  tlie  Menzica 
fir  (.'I.  Menzicsii). 

3.  Larches.  The  common  larch  fir  {A. 
htrii) ;  the  red  larch  Iir  (.4.  microcarjm)  ; 
llie  black  larch  fir  {A.  pendida). 

4.  Cedaes.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  fir 
{A.  eedrtu) ;  the  sacred  Indian  fir  (A.  de- 
odarii).     bee  Cedae  of  Ledanon. 

A  largo  number  of  almost  unknown  va- 
rieties might  be  added  to  the  above  list. 
{Baxter  t  Lib.  of  Agr. ;  Penny  Cyclo. ; 
Trutu.  Hif^h.  Soc.  vol  vi.  [)p.  505 — 516.; 
PkiUiptu  Shrubbery,  vol.  i.  p.  225. ;  Trtxi- 
gnUTa  Prill,  of  Carp.) 

FISH.  (Lftt.  Pisces;  Germ.  FijcAe;  Du. 
Vixcher ;  Dan.  niul  Swed.  Fi»h.)  A  term 
I  uae<l  in  natural  hi.flory  to  denote  every 
variety  of  aniuial  inhabiting  sea-S  lakes, 
rivers,  ponds,  &c.  that  cannot  exist  for  any 
considerable  time  out  of  the  water.  But  in 
a  commercial  jKiint  of  view,  those  fishes  . 
only  are  referred  to  that  are  caught  by  maa« 
and  used  either  as  food,  or  for  some  other 
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useful  purpose.  Among  tlic  most  important 
of  lliesc  are  the  hfrriiig,  Kalmon,  cod,  pil- 
cluutl,  iiiackarol,  turl)ot,  lolMiter,  ovsler, 
whale,  &c.  The  most  natural  oiid  popular 
division  of  this  subject  is  info  fresh  and 
*itU-valer  fish ;  the  former  will  be  liiund 
noticed  uuder  their  !<eparute  heads,  and 
with  the  latter  in  a  work  of  this  character 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

According  to  Linna;us,  there  are  abont 
1400  species  of  fish  with  which  naturalists 
arc  »c<juaintcd,  but  those  yet  unknown  are 
supposed  to  be  still  numerous,  and  many 
species  will  probably  remain  for  ever  un- 
uiscoverefl.  The  oiiatoiuy  and  physiology 
of  fish  offer  a  wide  field  of  study  fur  the 
enijuiring  mind.  Their  extraonliuary  fe- 
cuuility  is  truly  astonishing.  Having  al- 
ready trenttMl  of  the  different  methods  of 
niigling  fur  lish,  baits,  &c~,  I  shall  in  this 
ploce  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations. Fish  in  general  are  less  nourish- 
ing than  other  nnininl  food,  but  are  not 
dimctilt  of  digestion,  when  in  a  fresh  state, 
to  a  healthy  stomach;  but  from  the  largo 
quantity  of  undissolved  egestar,  it  is  irri- 
tating to  a  dyspeptic  stomach.  E.xcept  in 
London  and  a  (ew  sea-port  towns,  the  con- 
sumption of  fish  in  England  is  not  grent. 
See  Bbeeuikg  Ponds  anu  Fish  Pords. 
(  Willich'a  Dom.  Ency. ;  M'Cul/och't  Com. 
Diff.) 

FISH,  AS  A  Makuhe.  Tlie  fish  which 
are  usually  emjtioyed  as  manures  are  sprats, 
pilchards,  herrmgs,  sticklebacks  and  whole 
blubber.  These  are  very  rich  fertilisers; 
the  fletihy  or  muscular  portions  abounding 
in  oil.  The  scales  arc  comjKwcd  of  co- 
agulated albumen  Bn<l  phosphate  of  lime ; 
their  bones  are  full  of  oil,  and  the  solid 
portion  is  compfi9c<l  of  ]ihusj>liatc  uf  litne 
and  carbonate  uf  lime,  in  iiiU'erent  pro- 
portions. 

Sprain.  In  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  the  use  of  this  manure  is  vei-y 
general,  although  the  pructice  is  not  of  very 
long  standing,  'llic  qujuitify  applied  per 
■mere  varies  from  2^  to  45  busLels,  the  |>uc>r 
Iprnvclly  soils  nxjuiring  more  than  the  lunniy 
HUdc  They  ore  s|>reHd  by  hand,  frcun  seed 
IMbMs,  unu  on  winter  fallows  intended  for 
oiats,  on  which,  especially  if  the  summer  is 
not  too  dry,  it  prxxluoes  most  luxuriant 
cruris,  of  a  jjcculiar  dark  green  colour, 
yielding  10  or  11  ipiarters  ycr  acre,  and 
that  on  land  of  a  very  sccond-mtc  de- 
scription. ITie  effect  of  tlie  application, 
however,  remains  only  for  one  crop.  Tliey 
pro<lu('e  an  equally  giKnl  result  if  mixed 
with  enrtli,  and  suffered  to  remain  and  dis- 
»f)lve,  for  some  time,  in  the  lieap,  liel'ore 
they  are  carted  on  the  land.  In  this  way 
they  an.«wer  exceedingly  well  for  tumiiw. 
■ili 


They  ire  usually  obtaioaUe  at 
from  Gd.  to  8</.  per  baslicL 

The  extent  to  which  this  nuuu 
may  be  judged  by  that  of  the 
fishery,  which  is  solely  devotod  I 
these  fish.  Ujmn  this  fishery  the 
of  the  House  of  Commom  of  thi 
1833  reported  :  —  "  ITiis  fiihi 
prevails  principally  u}>on  the  Kb 
folk,  and  Essex  coastj,  has  boM 
voiu-  committee  to  occwinn  nfj 
injury  to  the  spawn  and  brood  d 
i  nets  used  in  it  arc  of  a  very  fined 
so  snmll  OS  not  to  let  a  nrn  pii 
and  they  encliMc  not  only  spnt 
spawn  and  youn^  brood  of  all  o 
of  fish ;  and  as  these  nets  are  : 
drawn  along  the  ground,  and  : 
waters  during  the  breeding  teai 
the  winter  months  before  the  ] 
arc  gone  into  deep  water*,  an  im 
struction  of  the  spawn  and  Inm< 
the  inevitable  conse/juence :  wl 
the  almost  unlimited  den. 
uf  manure  for  land,  and  tji  ' 
gale  for  all  that  can  be  itrocured,  t 
of  fishing  has  greatly  racrMsed: 
are  at  present  from  400  to  SOO 
gaged  in  Stow-boating  on  the  Ka 
only,  which  remain  upon  the  fijdth 
frequently  for  a  week  together,  I 
puqxjse  of  catchins  jtprats  or  any 
to  be  sold  as  food  in  the  market 
they  have  obtained  foil  cargoe 
fish  for  the  piu^xMe  of  mannriag  1 

The  formers  of  Eases  and  Sa 
chase  these  fish  by  thousand!  of 
a  time,  and  carry  them  in  «ag[ 
15  miles  into  the  inland  districta. 

I^Ucharda  are  extensively  Oi 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  both  ii 
and  in  the  sailed  state.  The  pil 
small  fish  not  hirger  than  a  hrmnj 

fiart  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  nod 
argc  shoals,  during  the  monliu  ' 
and  September,  and  again  in  No 
Decern  tier.  The  refuse  fish,  wbU 
princi|)ally  used  bv  the  cultivator,! 
luixed  with  eortfi,  sea-sand.  Hi 
some  other  substance,  toppcwMtl 
causing  too  rank  a  groirth.  IV 
these  pilchanls,  according  to  Si 
are  apparent  for  several  years.  11 
is  a  very  oily  fi.sb,  and  may  b«  faai 
inexhaustible  quantities.  BctwM 
9000  perynnit,  at  sea  and  on  alM 

E loved  in  this  fishery,  and  nboal  X 
eads  are  annually  (■mh)Hi'<I  tU 
West  Indies  or  the  '  i«i 

Thf  Herring. —  1  vbi 

valuable  fish  for  the  purpo*c  d 
the  ground  is  limited  to  uoMdii 
the  sea  to  which  the  i ' 
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J  vkitors;  and  even  there,  their 
'to  those  aesEious  m  which 
glut,  at  oc-cjLsionnlly  hnp- 
I  tlus  eowta  of  S<-otland  and  the 
nde  of  England.  Ther  are  a  very 
,  «nd  produce  the  «uue  rank  luxu- 
tf  growth  aa  spratc  or  pik-hanU. 
Toong  has  givcD  us  an  account  of 
nmeat,  in  which  some  wheat,  nia- 
ilb  tbeiK  fbh,  grew  so  laxuriantly, 
■  entirely  laid  before  the  i)erio<l  of 
Very  nu[ucrou.s  or  accurate  coin- 
experiments  with  tki>  fi:ib  can 
w  expccteil,  for  its  use  must  ncces- 
t  confined  to  peculiar  districts  ;  an<i 
btained,  it  is  ^ncrally  jiloiighed  in 
Bai(k«rakle  expedition,  or  dug  into 
■ps.  which  is  a  mode  found  to  answer 
And  it  has  been  found,  in 
(I  red  herrings,  that  their  nn- 
I  H  rxiremely  adrantjigeous  to  ide 
llUiijns.  (Euoi/ on  Salt,  p.}0\.) 
imeki. — The  use  of  the  stickleback 
pally  c»nfinerl  to  the  nci^lilH>urhoo<l 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Caiiil>riilf;c, 
I  it  breeds  with  great  rapidity,  and 
•hallow  waters  they  ore  caught, 
m  ■iniii.  entirely  a»  an  article  for 
Hey  are  used  in  much  the  same 
Mil,  either  by  themselves  or  mixed 
ill,  Icc^  as  sprats  and  are  not  more 
their  good  effects. 

Blabber  of  the  If^a/c— Whule 

employed   by  the   late   Lord 

at    his    fnrm    at   Fuirmilc,    in 

manure,   and   pnjduccd   the 

It  was  mixed  with  the  itondy 

'red  to  dissolve  in  the  heap. 

the  wharf  in   London,   twenty 

~  with  the  exjienses  of  carriage, 

Im   pi>uuds  per  ton.     It  answcreil 

"'il  iijxm  nritblc  and  posture  lands, 

1 1    crops;   and  its 

!or  two  or  three 

gi.'ni'nii    ui^-ii    price,   however, 

of  its    em[>Ioyuient    by   the 

'  ii  oomposod  principally  of 
other  animal  iii:itters ;  but  the 
'far  the  largest  portion  of  the  blub- 
tu  the  presence  of  this  fish  oil, 
I  bot  appear  to  differ  miiterially 
"  ftinn  whatever  (ish  it  is  ob- 
-ibuted  the  chief  fer- 
li.  Train  oil  has  Iwen 
^ky  Ut.  imnnson.  He  found  in 
Ii—        iChemi*Hy,  vol.  iv.  p. 433.) 

Pant. 

-  08-87 

-  1610 

-  15-t)3 
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Spermaceti  oil,  according  to  Dr,  Ure,  con- 
tains,  in  100  parlj  — 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


P«its. 

-  78- 

-  11-8 

-  10-2 

lUO- 


Fish  oils,  therefore,  are  composed  of  ex- 
actly the  same  materials  that  constitute 
almost  iJl  vegetable  substances,  diflering 
only  in  the  proix>rtions ;  for  sugar,  sturch, 
gluten,  gum,  &c.  &c.,  ore  all  composed  of 
these  three  substances — carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ;  blubber,  tlierefore,  luuy  be  re- 
gnnled  as  the  moat  condcnsc<l  nmiiui'e  tliuC 
it  is  i>09siblc  to  apply  to  u  soil :  it  <  nnlauus 
little,  if  any,  water,  mid  every  portion  of  it 
is  food  for  plants.  The  some  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  dregs  of  train  oil,  &c.,  which 
ore  sometimes  applied,  mixed  with  earth,  to 
the  same  purjxise ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
lliese  substances  can  be  procuretl  in  ony 
i]uantily,  at  a  sufficiently  reasonable  rate. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  tried  lilubber,  that  it  is  best  usc-d 
when  previou.tly  mixed  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  earth,  and  turned 
over  once  or  twice  during  three  or  four 
montlis.  In  its  uncombined  state,  it  is  evi- 
dently too  powerful.  When  mixed  with 
mould,  it  ii[K'e<li!y  undergoes  a.  strong  fer- 
mentation, and  the  mass  becomes  of  the 
most  friable  iiud  fertilisingde.»cription.  Train 
oil  has  also  been  cuijtioyed  with  the  laont  de- 
cided success  ;  it  has  been  used  united  with 
screened  eartli,  and]>roduced  the  ma-^t  lux- 
uriant of  crops.  In  an  exwrinient  made  by 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton,  whieli  is  described 
by  Lord  Spencer,  in  a  communication  fur- 
nished to  the  iJonciLster  Agricuhiiral  So- 
ciety, 40  gnllon-t  of  unrefmed  train  oil,  which 
cost  8i(/.  per  gallon,  were  mixed  with  VIO 
bushels  of^Bcreened  earth,  about  a  month  be- 
fore it  was  applied  to  one  acre  of  a  tenacioui 
soil,  sown  with  turnips;  and  on  an  adjoin- 
ing acre  of  siniilur  land,  were  applied  40 
bujhels  of  Ihiik'S,  broken  suiiill,  and  inixml 
with  80  bushels  of  burnt  earth ;  the  crop 
produced  wos  as  follows :  — 

Produce  of  tumlp«  per  acre, 
urns.      cart.       M. 
Oil,  40  gaUons       -  -"l      03        '5         6 

Screened  earth,  120basheU  J 
Hones,  40  bushels  -  -1      „.        ,g         - 

Burnt  earth,  80  bushels     -J 

And  ill  The  Mark  Lane  Expren  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1841,  air.  W.  Sharp  of  S<-4irthing 
Moor,  in  Nottinghamshire,  thus  describes 
his  experiments  with  fish  oil,  mixetl  with 
bone  dust: — "  I  will  give  you  my  experiment 
with  iiil.  The  soil  is  a  poor  gravel, — the 
farm  in  the  palish  of  Eawinstow,  and  in- 


I 
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closed  oS*  the  old  Forest,  near  to  Thorscby 
Park. 

"  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  use  of 
oil,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  expense 
(31.  to  41.  per  acre)  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
in  bones  and  rape  dust,  for  I  never  use  yard 
manure  for  turnips,  as  the  soil  is  so  poor,  I 
cannot  get  wheat  without  manure ;  Ithere- 
fore  save  it  all  for  my  wheat.  My  first  trial 
was  in  1839,  on  2  acres,  in  a  9-acre  field, 
and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  give  you 
the  cost  of  one  acre — 

£  s.    d. 
5  strikes  of  half  inch  bodes,  the  dust 

in  (2s.  7^<i.  per  strike),  per  acre  0  13  1} 
3  gilloDS  of  train-oil,  at  2«.  6d.  per 

gallon     -  -  -  -  0    7     6 

10  strikes  of  coal  ashes       -  -  0    0    0 


1     0     7i 


Remainder  of  the  field  as  below :  — 

£  s.    d. 
16  strikes  of  bones,   as  above,   at 

2(.  7^.  per  strike  -  -  2     2    0 

5  hundred  of  rape-dust,  at  6«.  9d. 

per  hundred       -  -  -  1  13    9 


With  oil 


3  15     9 
1     0     7J 


Balance  in  &vour  of  oil  2  IS  -  1^ 


"  The  oil  turnips  were  as  good  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field;  and  all  as  fine  as  I 
could  wish,  for  the  land.  The  barley  as 
good — and  the  clover  is  now  excellent.  My 
next  trial  in  1840,  on  9  acres — 

£  a.    d, 
1 1  strikes  of  half-inch  bones,  dost  in, 

at  2s.  6d.  per  strike,  per  acre  -  1  7  6 
3  gallons  of  train-oil,  at  2s.  6d.  per 

gallon    -  -  -  -    0    7     6 


1   15    0 


"11  acres,  dressed  as  below,  is  a  trial 
against  oil. 

£  s.  d. 
16  strikes  of  bones,  at  2«.  dd.  per 

strike,  per  acre  -  -     1   17     6 

5  hundred  of  rape-dust,  at  6s.  9d. 

per  hundred       -  -  -     1   13    9 

16   strikes  of  pigeon    manure,    at 

Is.  6d.  per  gtnke  -  -14    0 


With  oil 


4  )5     3 
-     1    15     0 


Balance  in  favour  of  oil    3    0    3 


"  I  think  the  9  acres  with  oil  rather  the 

best  field,  and  the  turnips  arc  decidedly 

better.    The  rape-dust  I  sow  broadcast,  on 

the  surface ;  it  is  then  drawn  in  itji  proper 
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place  by  ridging ;  I  then  drill  an 
the  ridses  22  mches  apazt — tn 
were  white  tope.    I  do  not  like 
mixed  with  the  oil ;  it  makes  it 
bad  to  drill;  the  11  itrikes  of  bo 
fully  mixed  will  sbaorb  the  oil,  so 
excellent.  '  I  let  them  lie  about 
after  mixing.     I  know  your  rea 
say,  how  is  barley  grown  after  a 
dressing?  I  answer — with  my  feed 
I  use  oil-cake,  and  with  my  store  sfa 
coombs,  and  the  straw  in  the  yi 
consumed — with  oil-cake  I  take 
up  for  wheat. 

"  Some  farmers  may  possibly  i 
corectness  of  my  assertion,  that  aD 
cipal  vegetable  substances  are  coa 
precisely  the  same  ingredients  M 
other  purely  animal  matters ;  and ; 
the  first  importance  that  the  < 
should  clearly  understand  the  rei 
the  decomposition  of  animal  mat 
nishcs  such  admirable  food  for  reg 
must  beg  of  him  to  compare  the  ai 
the  oils  which  I  have  already  sta 
that  of  the  following  common  ' 
substances,  as  ascertained  by  the  n 
ful  analysis.  I  will  merely  givi 
three  substances :  —  Sugar,  100 
which  are  composed,  according  to] 
lius,  of — 

1 
Oxygen       ... 
Carbon         -  -  -    • 

Hydrogen    -  -  - 

I 

(Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  v.  p.  262.)  — 

In  100  parts  of  starch  from  wl 
are  found — 

Oxygen         -  -  -    ■ 

Carbon         -  -  - 

Hydrogen     -  -  . 


(Cray  Lussac,  Reeh.  v.  ii.  p.  291.)  — 

The  wood  of  oak  is  composed  d 

Oxygen        -  -  - 

Carbon         ... 
Hydrogen    ... 

I 

(fiirf.,  voLii.  p.  294.)  - 

"  All  oily  and  other  animal  ii 
therefore,  as  they  decompose  in  til 
slowly  converted  into  Uiose  ga« 
stances,  which  arc  the  food  or 
vegetable  life,  such  as  carboue 
(fixed  air),  or  carburetted  hydr 
gas  employed  for  illuminatioD),  i 
axe  absorbed  cither  by  the  rooi 
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plant  as  they  are  fonnc<l. 
i  or  DO  wutc  in  thcise,  for  wlion 
nlicm  of  the  oib  and  fibrous 
it  it  fiuisheil,  then;  is  very  little 
nor  solid  niutt«r  remaining  usc- 
y.     In  this,  a^ain,  the  experi- 

rjcr  substantiates  the  eheiuist's 
lie  unifoniily  tiiUs  us  in  an- 
(enqiiirics,  that  "  the  fish  only 

rv" , 
of  En^ilund,  the  farmers  of 
nvenienll)-  situated  fur  water 
i>y  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
sCTeral  kinda  of  fish  be- 
as  five-finjfers,  cockles, 
I  this  use  i»  only  limited  by 
"what  is  commonly  a  more 
liment,thedilBcultyoftran8- 
:  while  sufficiently 
lfi»b  ben;iu  to  putrefy, 
rjJlUJjeilicsi  rapidly  diniini.'li ; 
the  temientinfr  sprats  I  have 
[  Jrom  the  wajigons  as  they 
f  thus  they  apeedilv  lose  in 
ne  intolerably  obnoxious 
ft    through  which  they  pass; 

Eious  have,  indee<l,  taken  place 
glibours  in  Essex,  for  carry- 
Ig  li^h  tlu-ough  towns  and  po- 

Idly  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
iriuer,  who  has  to  ccmvey  a 
feral  hundred  bushels  of  Hjirats, 
Br  twelve  miles,  has  often  much 
B  allowed  him  fur  that  purpose. 
maps,  arrive  stale.  Is  a  load 
^contrary  winds,  or  prevented 
pncca  from  reaching  atiother 
tthe  former  has  to  be  informed 
pi;  be  cannot  dctpatch  his  t«ams 
i*  the  nature  of  the  case  rc- 
BrIi  become  offensive,  and  his 
be  improvement  of  his  land  is 
■  mafnatrate's  summons  and  a 
■r  a  nui.'ance.  These  are  the 
pi  retard  the  use  of  these  kinds 
tenure,  but  cannot  entirely  pre- 
leing  employed.  Their  use  is 
t  of  all  im|M-<liment«i,  annually 
ipecially  in  the  neighbourhood 
pt3  to  which  the  fishing  sinueks 

eral  fonnotlon  of  railroads, 
even  of  the  inland  soils  of 
lliave  all  thc^c  valuable  sources 
.  oOi-Ted  for  his  senicc  — 
national  iulcrest,  since 
1  an  inexhaustible  sf>urce, 
nl  fn  a  braiirh  of  inilustry 
maritime  point  of  view,  as 
'  teaOMsn,  ami  have,  moreover, 
pafwnouAt  8<lvantagc  that 
[iIk  pRrmanent  richea  of  the 
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land,  and  are  not,  as  is  the  cjise  with  other 
ferlilisers,  drawn  frmn  om-  dtstrlcl  of  the 
state  to  enrich  another.  Tlicre  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  supply  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand,  fur  the  ocean  is  inexhau.stibly 
tcnante<l  with  fish.  As  fresh  agricultunil 
market.s  arise  and  are  furnished  by  tlic  rail- 
ways, fresh  sources  of  supjdy  wdl  be  di.s- 
covered,  other  coa.sts  exphireil,  and  inerea.<!cd 
fiaherios  established.  {Johmon  on  Fertili»ers, 
p.  113.) 

FISH,  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 
OF.  Some  pnutical  instructions  fur  (he 
breeding  of  salmon  and  other  fish  artificially, 
by  Sir  Francis  A.  Alutikenzie,  have  been 
recently  published.  He  makes  the  liilhtw- 
ing  remarks:  —  "In  the  aiitinnn  of  1H40, 
having  selected  a  bruuk  llowiiig  r;ipidly 
into  the  river  Ewe,  a  hollow  spot  udiuiiiing 
to  it  was  cleared  out,  of  the  Iblluwing  di- 
mensions: —  Length,  twenty-three  yards; 
breadth,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  All 
large  stones  having  been  removed,  the  lx>t- 
tum  wim  covered  one  lout  thick  with  coarse 
sand  aiirl  small  gravel  —  the  largest  stones 
not  exceetling  tlie  size  of  a  wulniit.  A 
stream  from  the  brook  was  then  le<l  into 
this  hollow,  so  as  to  form  ii  pool  of  alKiut 
eight  inches  in  depth  at  the  upper,  and 
three  feet  at  the  lower  end  :  thus  giving  it 
one  gentle  uniform  current  over  the  whole 
pfxil,  wliil.it  the  supjily  of  water  was  regii- 
liited  Ijy  a  sluice,  so  as  to  have  the  same 
depdi  at  :dl  times,  and  a  strong  stone  wall 
exihuk-d  all  eels  or  trout,  so  destructive  to 
botli  spawn  and  fry. 

"  On  the  I3lh  of  November,  four  pair  of 
Sidmon,  male  and  female,  were  taken  by  net 
from  tbe  river  Ewe,  and  ciirefuUy  jiliureil  in 
the  ptMil.  On  the  I81I1  they  showed  a  dis- 
jvosition  to  spawn,  but  on  the  2t)th  the 
whole  were  carried  away  by  some  ill-dis- 
posed persons,  and,  on  examining  the  jiool, 
only  B  stuull  <iuantity  of  ova  api)eiire(i  to 
have  been  deposited.  On  November  i23d, 
four  pair  of  sjdmnn  were  again  caught,  and 
placed  in  the  pool,  which  were  observed  to 
commence  spawning  on  the  day  following. 
They  were  caught  carefully,  and  about 
1,200  ova  were  gently  squeezed  from  a 
female  into  a  ba.sin  of  water,  and  then  they 
were  covered  over  with  an  eijual  rpiantity 
of  milt  pressed  from  a  nude  tisli.  The 
two  were  stirred  about  togethiT  gently, 
but  well  willi  the  fingera,  and,  after  allow- 
ing them  rest  for  an  hour,  the  wbole  was 
deposited  and  spread  in  one  of  the  wicker 
bojikets  recommended  by  Professor  .-Vgassiz, 
hnving  abtive  four  in<'hes  of  gravel  below 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  gravel  «lx)ve 
them. 

"  A  similar  quantity  of  ovn  treated  in  the 
some  way  was  also  deposited  in  one  of  the 
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copper  wire  bogs,  aa  wsed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
both  were  then  immeilialely  placed  luiiler 
water  in  tiie  |xj(il.  A  litlK?  of  the  ovii  w.is 
buried  in  tJie  open  gravel  ut  about  three 
inches  in  depth.  In  another  basket,  and 
also  in  another  copper  wirc-bajr,  two  or 
three  inches  of  gravel  were  placed  over  the 
biittoiii  ui'  each,  and  both  biu<kel  and  ha^ 
laid  iu  the  j>ool,  covered  with  about  four 
inchw  of  water.  The  ova  of  u  female  and 
milt  of  a  male  were  then  successively 
squeezed  fi-oni  two  fish  on  tlie  {jravel  in 
both  basket  and  baj^,  and  spread  ovrr  it 
regularly  with  the  hand  one  alter  the  other ; 
and  iifker  leaving  them  ex]K)sed  in  this  slate 
to  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  the  whole 
was  covered  with  two  or  three  inelies  of 
gravel  and  loll  in  the  jHiol.  These  ftmr 
pair  of  fish  afterwards  emitted  voluntarily 
a  .small  tjuautity  of  spawn  which  had  been 
left  with  theui,  and  on  the  1st  December 
they  were  all  turned  out  into  the  river. 
On  the  3d  December,  three  pair  of  salniuii, 
which  had  already  partially  spawned  in  the 
Kwe,  were  caught,  and  the  spawn  treated  in 
another  bog  and  biLsket  in  the  sauie  way  OS 
last  described.  These  fish  were  then  also 
allowed  to  deposit  voluntarily  the  little  spawn 
of  which  they  had  not  been  <leprived,  and 
alU'rwards  turned  out  to  die  river. 

"  On  the  lOlh  of  February  the  ova  were 
examined,  life  w:li  plainly  observed  in  the 
baskets,  wire-bags,  and  un!>rote<'led  gravel, 
both  where  placed  lu-tifieially,  and  deposited 
by  the  salmon  themselves. 

"Outhe  Ultli  March,  the  fry  had  increased 
in  sbte,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing, 
much  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of 
the  weather. 

"  On  the  2-2d  the  eyes  were  easily  visible, 
and  a  few  of  the  ova  had  burst,  the  young 
fry  having  a  small  watery  bladder-like  bag 
altached  to  the  throat. 

"On  the  ISlh  of  April  the  ba-sketa  and 
bags  were  all  opened.  The  bags  luul  become 
delacheil  from  their  throats ;  the  fry  mca- 
suix'd  aliout  three  quarters  of  an  mch  in 
length,  and  they  swimi  about  easily,  all  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  par. 

"  The  bankets  recommended  by  Professor 
A^uaz  proved  themselves  superior  to  the 
wire  bags  used  by  Mr.  Shaw.  In  the  latter 
only  about  20  per  cent,  come  to  maturity, 
whilst  in  the  former  not  alwve  10  per  cent. 
proved  barren ;  and  in  the  baskets  use<l  on 
the  5di  of  December,  not  above  5  per  cent. 
was  mipro<luctive.  It  is  im[iossible  to  say 
exactly  the  proportion  of  ovu  which  come 
to  life,  either  of  that  artificially  impreg- 
nated and  deposited  in  the  open  gravel,  or 
of  what  was  sjiawne*!  by  the  hsh  themselves 
nnturally.  Hut,  so  far  a.s  could  be  judged, 
ihey  succeeded  equally  welt  with  that  in 
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the  baskets.   Perhaps  the  bukc 
a  preference  over  the  other 
as  alfordin^  more  certain  prutoi 
spawn  during  winter;    and  it 
stjitc  tliat  the  last  described 
|iositing  the  ova  and  milt  wis  Ma 
cessful. 

"  There  can  be  do  doubt,  from  tbri 
which  has  attende<l  the  above  i» 
ex[>eriments,  that  the  breedino:  of  I 
or  other  fish,  in  large  quaotitics;  fa 
paratlvcly  qK'aldng,  easy  ;  and  thali 
may  be  produce<ii  protected  from 
dimgcr,  and  turned  out  into  their  i 
element  at  the  proper  age,  which  Ml 
has  provetl,  by  repeated  expvrinml 
small  scale,  to  be  when  they  hare  a 
about  two  years  of  age,  when  i 
murks  di3ap|>car;  they  assamc  iht 
scales  of  their  parents,  and  distintd 
a  strong  desire  to  escape  from  eottt 
and  proceed  downvanu  towards  the 

"  Professor  Agassiz  aaterts,  tad  Si 
cis  Mackenzie  believes  with  trnth,  i 
ova  of  all  fish,  if  properly  impreggal 
be  conveyed  in  water  of  a  proper  tt 
ture  even  across  the  Atlantic,  m  m 
if  it  were  naturally  deposited  by  ( 
rent  fish  ;  so  that  any  quantity  of  id 
other  spawn  can,  after  impregnadM 
banks  of  a  river,  be  carried  to  oliMTI 
however  distant,  which  may  be  Ami 
fur  hatching.  It  is  right  to  ofasin 
as  the  fry  are  to  remain  two  ye«n  ia 
tificial  potjls  where  hatched,  frcsli 
must  be  used  every  second  scaMB 
spawn,  as  even  one-year  old  fry  will 
spawn,  or  their  more  infantile  br«l 
lell  together.  Old  spent  salaoa  ■ 
destructive  to  both  s]>awn  and  ftjr. 

"It can  only  be  ascertained br  tf 
what  kind  or  quantity  of  fooJ  will 
quired  for  the  try.  Carrion  hmtg 
top  of  the  pool  woidtl,  in  the  opinka 
fessor  Agussii  and  Mr.  Sha«-  'iimil 
with  maggots;  but  in  tbi- 
culties,  and  when  tried  bj- Sii  ; 
enzie,  this  season,  a  few  of  the  (tj  wm 
dea<l  round  the  carrion  given  to  iha 
droppings  of  cattle  allowed  to  fcst 
dry,  and  occupied  by  worms  and  ttl 
insects,  ap]>ear9  to  suit  tbem  liwt. 

"  About  the   1st  of  September  I 
Francis,  when  on  an  ofricidtanl 
Belgium,  visited  an  establishmcutbi 
to  King  Leopold,  ailjuining  bis  W0t 
of  Ardennes,  on  s  tanA 
scale  than  that  now 
breeding  of  trout  liad 
three  previous  seasons,  though  1 
success. 

"  A  very  few  small  trout,  brad  I 
were  still  alive ;  but  the  ova  ot  IM 
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ylHg  fiulure,  rhielly  from  not  properly 

llie  ipuwit  with  pravt'l,  aiid  othiT 

Brvatl   iniuli.'  nl'  brown  un<l  wliitc 

■dxotl  waj  tUe  TockI  t'ouiul  bejtt  suited 

few  living,  who,  jwi^iu^  froni  their 

•een  iwiiumiug  alMut  in  a  snuJl 

in  excellent  eoiulition.  The  trout- 

establisbjuenl  of  Ardennes,  hnw- 

jvoT«s  that  trout  ipawn,  if  treated  in 

T  as  thiit  of  Milmon  ubove  dc- 

(tl,  will  produce   the  !iiiuie  xuccetiiirul 

anil  that  any  one  piwsesiiiiig  ii  cou- 

■frpood  or  stream  may  stock  it  with 

Ik  kiod  of  trout  or  other  lisli  in  one 

yean,  and  by  ?ood  feeding  have  them 

I  eoodilion.  Where  the  trout  alreaily 

,  of  amall  size  nnd  inferior  rjuolitv,  Sir 

rii  adrise^  wholly  destroyinj;  tiie  breed 

tiiig  the  water  with  (juick  lime,  or 

Mlier  mode  more  adiLsuble,  and  pro- 

I  tnawn   or  tiy  from   lakes  where  the 

IDas  of  trout  are  found,  in  Scotland  or 

The  same  may  be  said  of  (jray- 

or  any  other  kinds  of  fiiib  luited  to 

i  broolu,  ur  rivers,  aa  may  be  desirerl 

owners  ;  which  renders  the  disoo- 

HPV  maile  known  of  value  to  all." 

^^VG.     The  'art  of  catching  fish, 
PVvy  means  of  nets,  spears,  or  of  line.i 
■fca.     The  fonuer  are  u»e<l  in  fre»li 
It  wslrrs,  for  the  takinpof  lurjj^-  tush, 
I  B"  in  jHoals;  the  latter  are  employeil 
lebiiij:  single  ones,  such  as  carji,  trout, 
Ike  inofit  important  jioints  to  be  cou- 
ld in  6iiliin»,   ore  the  prof>er  season, 
but.  and  mode  of  application.     In 
^  April,  and  Scpteml>er  the  warmest 
rt  lae  most  successful  for  this  siwrt, 
lk>  tiaJt  ahnold  be  deep,  for  durin<r 
ilu!  fish  lie  near  the  bot- 
■  the  most  proper  season 
Ajim  I"  .iuiie,  oftera  gentle  shower 
beiU£n  the  insects  down  upon  the 
..;«>,. ,,,f  rendering  it  turbid;  and  the 
,'  hours  are  about  nine  or  ten 
.    and  three  or  four  in   the 
nnn  evenings,  however, 
:_v  till  night  approaches, 
ipeasons  enata  are  flying  in 
Id  the  not  days  of  Mid- 
Tn  cold  weather,  little  success 
e«l  in  any  water.     Tlie  north 
are  particularly  unfavourable 
well  as  tcmjiestuous  weather 

V  ■'  : 'li"  breeze  prevail  it 

•  tlie  operations  of 
..  ;—.-.-.  iiarticulars  relative 
i  proper  teason*,  and  the  necessary 
I  ior  taluDg  fiali,  I  must  refer  the  in- 
•ng)er  to  Blaine's  Etu;/.  nf 
I  i^arft,  anil  Isaac  Walton's  Complete 
^  wben  he  will  find  ample  instruo- 
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I  tionii,   blended  with    considerable    ainiue- 

'  ment. 

'      KLSIIING,   LAW  OF.    Every  pereon 

hu-i  a  jreiienil  right  to  fish  in  the  open  sea, 
and  in  the  tideway  of  rivers,  but  in  rivers 
which  arc  not  navigable,  the  Cah  belongs  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil  on  each  hank.  ( Curler 
V.  ThurcoL,  4  Burroughs,  2163.)  In  this  case 
Lord  JMansfield  C.  J.  saiil,  "  In  navigable 
rivers  the  6shcry  is  common,  it  \a  prima  fade 
in  the  king,  and  is  public.  If  any  one  cLtims 
it  exclusively,  he  mimt  show  a  right.  The 
presumption  is  against  him  unless  he  can 
prove  such  a  prescriptive  right."  And  in 
the  absence  of  an  exclusive  right  by  grant 
or  prescription,  every  subject  has  a  right  to 
the  fish  found  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  {Bagul  v.  Oi-r,  i  Bos.  &  P.,  472.);  but 
it  is  liouljted  whether  the  right  extends  to 
fish  shells,  (hi.)  And  tlicre  may  be  even  an 
exclusive  right  by  prescription  to  the  fish 
in  an  arm  ol'lhe sea.  (Orford  v.  IlirhartUoii,- 
4T.  It.  439.)  Every  one  who  fishes  in  a 
private  water  is,  of  course,  liable  to  i»e  con- 
sidered us  a  trespasser;  and  (>v  the  act  of 
parliament,  the  7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  2!?.  s.  :W.  it  is 
enacted.  That  if  any  person  ahull  unhiwiully 
and  wilfully  take  or  destroy  any  fish  in  any 
water  whidi  shidl  run  through  or  be  in  any 
land  adjoluLng  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house  of  any  j)cr«)n,  t>eiug  tlie  owner  of 
siicli  water,  or  Lave  a  right  to  fishery  there- 
in, every  such  oU'eiidcr  shall  be  guiftv  of  a 
misdeiueaiior,  and,  being  convicted  tliereof, 
shall  be  punished  accordingly ;  and  if  any 
person  sbuU  unlawfully  oml  wilfully  take  or 
destroy,  or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any 
fish  ill  any  water  not  being  such  us  afore- 
said, but  which  shall  l>e  private  propertv,  or 
in  which  there  shall  he  any  private  right  of 
fishery,  nvvry  such  offender,  being  convicted 
tliereof  before  a  justice  of  the  ]K'Uce,  shall 
forleit,  and  pay  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  fish  taken  or  destroyed  (if  any),  such 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  5/.,  ns  to  the 
justice  shall  seem  meet;  provided  always, 
that  nothing  hereinbefore  coiilalncd  shall 
extend  to  any  person  angling  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  if  auy  pcr.son  shidi,  by  angling  in 
the  ilay-time,  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take 
or  destniy,  or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any 
fish  in  any  such  water  as  first  racntioneil,  ho 
shall,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the 
jieace,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 5/.;  and  if  in  any  such  water  as  last 
mentioned  he  shall,  on  the  like  conviction, 
forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  '21. 
as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  the 
boundary  in  ony  parish,  townshii>,  or  vill 
shall  hap(>en  to  be  in  or  by  the  side  of  any 
such  water  as  is  hereinliefore  mentionwl,  it 
shall  lie  sutBcient  to  prove  that  the  c^icnce 
was  comiuittcd  either  in  the  ptirish,  town- 


ship,  or  Till  named  in  the  imiietmcnt  or  in- 
formation,  or  in  any  porisli,  township,  or  vill 
adjoining  thereto. 

'FlSilLN'U  NET.  A  contrivance  of  a 
recticular  texture  appropriutod  to  the  taking 
of  fish.  They  are  uiO!<tly  uiatle  by  hand, 
but  machinery  is  Honietiiiies  made  nviiilalile 
for  the  i)uriK).se.  The  net  principally  useil 
by  the  angler  is  termed  a  "  landing  net," 
and  ia  intended  to  render  the  capture  of  the 
fc<h  alter  it  is  hooked  more  secure.  The 
hoop  net  is  intended  to  keep  the  fi.ih  alive, 
by  suspension  in  the  water  alter  they  are 
caught.  The  minnow  net  is  used  to  secure 
these  small  fish  for  bait. 

KISll  I'ONUS.  Ueserv<iir8  made  by 
art,  for  the  breeding,  rearing,  fattening  and 

Iireserving  of  dillerent  kinds  of  fish.  (See 
inKEDiNU  Ponds,  and  Fish,  ABTiriciAi. 
Breeding  op.) 

Fish  Poiidt,  dentroying  of.  The  7  &  8 
rGeo.  4.  c.  30.  §  15.  enacts.  That  if  any  pcr- 
l«on  shiJl  unlawfully  and  maliciously  break 
down  or  otherwise  destroy  the  dam  of  any 
fish  pond,  or  of  any  water  whiili  shuJI  be 
private  pro|)crty,  or  in  whiili  there  ah:dl 
l>e  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  in- 
tent thereliy  to  take  or  destroy  any  of  the 
fish  in  such  jkmuI  or  water,  or  so  as  thereby 
to  cause  the  loss  or  destruction  of  any  of  the 
fish,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  put 
any  lime  or  other  noxious  material  in  any 
gueh  i)ond  or  water,  with  intent  thereby  to 
destn>v  any  of  the  fish  therein,  or  shall  un- 
lawfully luid  maliciously  break  down  or 
otherwise  destroy  the  dam  of  any  mill  pond, 
every  such  ofl'ender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  l>eing  convicted  thereof,  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
K'  trmisporte<l  beyond  the  seas  l()r  the  term 
of  seven  yeai-s,  or  to  be  imprisoned  fur  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and,  if  a 
mule,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  publicly 
or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so 
think  fit),  m  addition  to  such  iuiprisunmeiit. 

FISTULA,  (/-a/.)  A  long  smous ulcer, 
often  communicating  with  a  larger  cavity, 
and  having  a  small  external  oi>eniug. 

All  animals  arc  liable  to  fistnlius  but  the 
horse  more  ]iartieularly  so;  they  attack  the 
withers  and  the  iioll.  They  are  nroduced 
by  blows,  by  bruises  from  the  saddle,  and 
.  vhatever  causes  inllainmation  ;  also  by  the 
presencre  of  extraneous  substances. 

In  curing  this  dist-ase,  it  is  reipiisite,  in 
the  first  Instance,  to  ascertain  the  direction 
the  fistula  pursues,  and  whether  it  materially 
interferes  with  any  of  the  Iari;er  blood- 
"  vcMela,  ao  as  to  render  a  full  incision  Into  the 
I  {MUta  a  matter  of  too  much  hazard  to  lie 
attempted.  \\'hen  secure  from  any  danger 
of  tliis  nature,  the  most  efl'eetual  practice  is, 
to  lay  the  fistula,  or  fistulas,  when  more  than 
4^0 


one,  80  thoroughly  open,  m  to  k 
plete  view  of  tueir  iiiUn  '  '" 
not,  however,  nt-cusiary 

where  the  matter  is  iu  ii  .,v , 

require*  only  a  sullicient  |>aM^ 
cases  where  tlie  discharge,  by  h 
long  detained,  induratt«  ami  c< 
contiguous  parts ;  as  the  mcana 
iiuate  to  remove  the  former  ati 
the  radical  cure  of  the  latter,  a  n 
practice  of  course  becomes  neoca 

When  the  listular  cavititw  h*T< 
laid  open  by  the  knife,  they  abouU 
with  iHiwerful  caustic  compoMttM 
unsound  parts  slough  away,  and 
presents  a  healthy  am>earance.  C 
with  more  mild  applicatioui,  tilioi 
had  recourse  to,  taking  care  that 
be  not  closed  before  the  cavities  *l 
and  unilbrmlv  healetl. 

FlTZHKllBKKT,  SIR  AX 
was  Ixirn  at  N'orbury,  in  Derb^ 
studying  at  Oxfiird,  he  removed 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  wi 
be  a  Serieant-at-Law  in  1211. 
created  a  Knight  in  1516,  and* 
Bubseipiently  was  raised  to  th«  d 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Comiano  1 
Ibllowed  husbandry  as  a  rvctvaik 
years,  and  he  was  the  first  Enelisbi 
wrote  ufion  this  subject.  lie  dit 
and  was  buried  at  Norbury.  Ilii 
arc  numerous,  of  which  his  "  Grm 
meiit,"  is  the  most  uoImI.  The 
which  be  deserves  mention  heM, 
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■Uu  appMrnl  In  IU4.  IMS.  I.^48  »))  Tk 
I^W  (bv  John  Awdi-lKTi.  uid  IW^  ail  k 
other  MitJoli*  apprdTfd  wiUiout  datM.  T1 
print  lot  Ihli  Atlil  the  following  la  ITO,  t 
trrattiHr  of  Xrtiuplinn't.  2.  SiirMwMif,  mtt 
bantlty,  Lonilofi.  IM7,  Sro.  Apia  u  tM 
lyw*.  -Ilo.  There  are  tome  dlftmcM  • 
tperllnR  the  lint  APpeirance  of  dlo««l 
rurulill  luriej  of  the  carlou*  «llllliwlttl^ 
•liurc  will  be  fuund  corrwl.  —  (O.  W.  JM 
£iqi/.  Oaril.  i  Utur.  Jaitrm.  <t  Agl.  nLI 

FIXTURES.  In  Law,  %  i*i* 
applied  to  all  articles  of  a  pena 
amxed  to  land.  This  anoexatioi 
by  the  article  l>eing  let  into,  or  g 
the  lanil,  or  with  some  sn'  -'  •"— 
connected  therewith.     'I 

a  frame  not  let  into  the  ■. 

ture ;    a   brewer's   stills   R-l   ht 
resting  on  a  foundation,  arc  fix 
the  application  of  the  s,' 
in  every  case  the  true  ru! 
any  thing  l>e  a  fixture 
is  thin  fixed  K-como*  \ 
freeholil  or  realty.     It  uH 
neral  principles,  not  ren 
arc  e.\ceplioiis   to  ;' 
custom.     (Uiaiul' 

The  law  with  r< , 


FIXTURES. 

i  Co  the  frecliuld,  it  hy  do  means 
•Iclinoi  aa  la  desiratilu ;  auJ 
BI«m1  in  favour  of  tradf,  to  the 
erected  for   the   pur- 
does  not    extend   to 
by  tUe  tenant  for  ujjri- 
.  —  The  a;,Tei'iuent  ni:ule 
aer  and  his  landlord  should 
»s_vs    contain   a   covenant   by 
rer  should  be  clearly  defineil. 
".  judgment  of  LonI   Ellen- 
r  r.Mawe,  3  Eu«t,  38^  cou- 
1  epitome  of  the  law  of  lijttures, 
U  insert  at  length  the  o{K'iung 

Pi  an  action  npon  the  c*se  in 
tof  waste  by  a  landlonl,  the  re- 
n  fee  against  his  late  tenant,  who 
under  a  term  for  twenty-ono 
to,  consisting  of  a  messuane  and 
lonses  and  burns,  &c.,  and  who  at 
vserred,  stated  that  during  the 
ut  fifteen  years  before  ilji  ex- 
)  erected  at  ni»  ovru  expen.se  u 
enter's  shop,  a  fuel  house,  a 
I  piuup-house,  und  u  fold-yard, 
were  nf  brick  an<l  mortar, 
inU  <A*  ftiuwUttiotui  of  thfm  were 
It  and  a  half  deep  in  the  ground. 
tliiip  was  closed  in,  and 
dings  were  open  to  the  front, 
by  brick  pillars.  The  foltl- 
\  of  htn-k  uwl  Vfortar^  tind  its 
I  in  the  ground.  'Ilie  tenant 
the  expirution  of  his  lease, 
ktie  erections,  dug  up  the  foun- 
nwuy  tnc  materials, 
v$  in  the  tame  atute  aa 
upon  them.  The  case 
that  these  erections  were 
md  eourrnient  for  the  occupation 
If  und  the  question  for  the  opiniou 
^  vrmt,  whether  tlie  tenant  hiuJ  u 
kkway  those  erections  ?  U[kiii  a 
,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
\  figbt  to  take  away  those  erec- 

cial  agreement,  a  tenant 
[jk  border  of  box  plante<l  by 
I  T.  SodeH,  4  B.  &  Ad.  655.) ; 
rordinury  tenants  remove  fruit 
I  planted  by  themselves  (Amos 
lS79.),  but   nurserymen   may. 
M  is  solil  without  liny  stipu- 
Ithe  fixtures,  tlicy  |)a8s  with  the 
ace  T.  Dioa  Santoi,  3  I).  &  U. 
'  can  the  fixtures  be  taken  in 
|«berifr.    (  Wynne  v.  Iitgelli/, 
lanijes  uixl  ovens  are  fix- 
iBt-lFs  Lj/Je  V.  Kivtel,  1  B. 
But  a  pump  erecleil  by  a  te- 
Ifijced  a*  to  he  removable  with- 
iha  freehold,  may  be  Uikeu 
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]  away  by  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
us  being  an  article  of  domestic  use  or  con- 
venienc-e.    {Cii/niiuii  v.   Boweren,   1   King. 

i  437.)  A  conservatory  on  u  brick  founda- 
tion, allLxed  lo  and  coumiunicuting  with 
rooms  in  a  dwelling  bouse  by  windows  ond 
doors  cannot  be  removed  by  the  tenant, 
even  if  he  crec(eil  tbciii.  {Buchland  v.  BtU- 
terfieUi,  4  Moore,  440.) 

FLAG,  THE  WATER;  or  FLEUR- 
DE-LIS.     See  Ihis. 
FLAG,  THE  SWEET.    Sec  Abomatic 

I  Reed.  (Calaimu aromatiau.) 

FLAG.  A  tenn  .sometimes  applied  to 
the  turf;  or  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is 

f)arcd  off  for  burning.  It  also  signifies  a 
arco  flat  piiving  stone,  and  the  furrow -slice 
of  ley  lands,  when  under  the  plough.  See 
Pabisg  nnd  Bi'Bnino. 

FLAIL.  {Lat.  JlngeUum.)  A  wooden 
implement  for  llinisbing  corn  by  hand.  It 
nnciently  wiu  truly  a  whip,  unil  sometimes 
had  two  or  more  luslies :  the  modern  tlail 
onsists  of  the  handle  or  IiandMafl',  which 
the  labourer  hoUbt  in  his  hand,  uud  usi-s  h.s  a 
lever,  to  rai.ne  up,  iiud  bring  down  the  swiple, 
or  part  which  strikes  the  corn,  und  beats 
out  the  grain  and  chiilT  from  tlic  straw. 
The  swiple  is  joined  tollieluanl-stiiir  by  the 
ciiplins  or  coujilitigs,  wlui;h  are  ihtings  of 
uiitanncd  leather,  und  soiucliiact  the  .-kins 
of  eels  or  of  otier  fish.  Tlje.se  llioiig.t  are 
piLssed  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the 
nundle  and  swiple,  und  made  fust  by  being 
sewed  together.  The  whip-llail  was  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  though  the  prevailing 
mode  of  separating  corn  from  straw  among 
the  nations  of  unti([uity  was  by  treading  it 
out  with  cattle  in  the  o]>en  air.  (See  Aobi- 
ci'LTiBE.)  In  the  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
Ihis  could  never  have  been  generally  the 
case,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  hence  tlie 
flail  was  (he  universal  thrashing  tnijilement 
till  tlie  introduction  of  the  tliniiliing  ma- 
chine, which  is  now  taking  the  [iliwe  of  the 
flail  in  all  coimtries  when?  capitiJials  engage 
in  farming.  See  Tiirashj.nu  Machine. 
(Brande'n  Diet  of  Science.) 

FLANDERS,  the  Agricultube  or. 
The  mode  of  tillage  adopted  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  Flanders  has  long  and  bi'iie- 
ficially  engaged  the  attention  of  llie  British 
farmer ;  who,  whatever  may  be  his  suik.— 
riority  to  the  rieiuing  in  most  rci^jiect.-i,  yet 
in  some  particular  instances  has  lenrnt,  and 
in  others  (such  ii.-<  in  the  ciircful  bushund- 
ing  and  prcpiiratiou  of  manure,  the  succes- 
sion of  crops,  the  dec[jeniiig  of  the  soii.&c.) 
niav  still  iirolitablv  imitate  the  practices  of 
the  small  iuduatiious  cultivators  of  Ftuii- 
dcrs.  The  best  report  of  the  niodcni  agri- 
culture of  the  Flemish  farmers  is  that  drawn 
up  for  the  Society  for  tJic  Diffusion  of  Useful 
I  I 
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Knowleilpe,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rlmm,  from 
wliiob,  and  from  liis  pajx-r  in  llie  Journ. 
of  Uoy.  Afrr.  Soc.  of  Eng.  vol.  ii.  tlic  cliiff 
riicis  of  ihla  article  are  obtaiiiLMi.  Tlie  cli- 
mate of  FlaniliTS  prL-tty  tlosoly  resonililcs 
that  of  Kent  uml  Essex  ;  it  is,  however, 
riitlier  wanner  in  siiuinuT,  ami  the  snow 
lies  longer  in  winter.  The  soil  is  viuious  ; 
there  nreextensive  (lislrict.-iofsandwhieh  are 
lir(>iin;ht  into  eiiltiviUion  liy  ili-e.<sin<r  them 
wilii  mull.  In  proiHirtion  to  the  (juaiilitv 
of  llie  nmil,  wliieh  is  a  very  fine  elay,  with 
a  [H>r(ii)ii  of  (ieeayed  shells  and  organic 
mat  tor,  the  soil  is  tnore  or  less  fertile;  and 
when  the  mud  enters  into  it  in  con.siilerable 
f)ro[iortioii,  it  forma  a  rich  compact  loam. 
In  many  places  there  are  alternate  narrow 
f  tnita  of  sand  and  loam,  wliieli,  being  nii.xed 
to;.'et]icr,  form  a  very  productive  Mill.  A 
Bnndl  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  produced 
from  llie  decomposition  of  sea  shells,  is  found 
in  the  mml  when  it  is  analysed;  but  there 
is  no  chidk,  uor  marl,  in  11113'  portion  of  thi:: 
C0a.1t. 

The  industTT  of  the  tenants  of  these  sands 
is  proverbial.  The  (mor  sandy  heaths  which 
have  been  converted  into  productive  farms, 
evince  their  indefatigable  iiidu.«try  and  |>er- 
Bcverance.  The  sand  in  the  (.'ampine  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands  on 
the  si-a  shore,  whUIi  they  jorobably  were 
originally.  It  is  highly  Interesting  to  follow, 
step  by  Bte]),  the  progress  of  iuiprovcmeiit. 
Here  you  see  a  cottage,  and  mde  cow-slied 
erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  unpromising 
aspect.  The  loose  white  sand,  blown  into 
irregular  iiiounds,  is  merely  kept  together  by 
the  roots  of  the  heath :  a  small  spit  only  is 
levelled,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  l^art 
of  tjiis  Is  covered  with  young  broom;  another 
part  Is  covereil  with  potatoes;  ami  [teihH[)5 
a  small  patch  of  dlinlnutive  clover  may  show 
itself;  but  there  is  a  heap  of  dung  and  coni- 

{)ost  forming.  The  urine  of  the  cow  is  cnl- 
ecled  In  a  small  tank,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  ciusk 
.*nnk  in  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  the  nucleus 
fr<uu  which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
spn-axl  ui-ound.  (OuUinet,  p.  11.) 

Of  their  use  of  liquiil  munure,  I  shall  here- 

I  after,  underthathead.haveoccasiou  tospeak. 

I  Their  Inipleineuts  of  husbiunlry  are  uiuch 

[inferior  to  ours.  Tlicy  employ,  however,  the 

rsiiade  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  do ; 

I  lliiis  it  is  a  common   practice  with  them   to 

ih-epen  the  trenches  between  the  lanils  with 

I  ihi-  spade,  uud   spread  the   earth  over  the 

|aurf:u-e  of  the  ground:   by  this  means  the 

land  is  gradually  coniiiletely  trenche<l,  and 

the   immediate  good  elfect  by  keeping  the 

soil  of  the  field  dry  is  very  considerable. 

Their  rotation  of  crii])S  on  sandy  soils  is 
commonly,  I.  Flu.x  and  carrots;  a.'Kye  and 
turnips;   3.  Hve  and  turnip*;  4.  Pot«t«>«, 
482  ' 
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pens,  and  carrots ;  5.  (Hta  1 
ver ;    7.  Kye,   <>r   barley 
Turnips,  outs,  and  pobttou*;  9. 
carrot*;   10.  Rye  and  turnips. 

In  a  Btiir  loam  near  Alust,  tlM 
rotation  is  adopted  :  —  1.  Potato 
tons  of  dung  i>er  acre ;  i.  \\Tia 
tons,  and  50  barrel?  of  urine ;  3. 
12  tons  of  dung,  50  barrels  of  lu 
cwt.  of  rape  cake  ;  4.  Clover,  with 
of  wootl-ashcs  ;  5.  Rye,  with  8  ton 
and  50  barrels  of  tirioe.  6.  0«l 
barrels  of  urine;  7.  Biick-wh«« 
manure. 

They  prow  large  quani"  " 
tobacco ;  and  are  large  ■ 
of  all  kinds.  With  such  c\iiaiisi 
therefore,  an  attention  to  Ibe  ci« 
of  idl  kinds  of  manure  isabsoluti-I 
to  the  preservation  of  tlie  fenili 
soil ;  and  no  cultivators  are  innrr 
in  (his  respect  than  those  of  Flam 

They    keep   large    quantities 
"  A  beast  for  every  three  «crt»i 
a  comuion  proportion  ;  and  IB  ^ 
occu|mtions,  when"  much  spade  I 
is   used,    the   propnrlion    i"  »tilJ 
These  are  maintained  on 
carrots,  &c.,  which  are  cli 
a  tub,  with  beans,  rve,  or  inn  ».-• 
and  mi.\e<I  with  boiling  water  (i 
call  hrnssin),  aliout  two  pails  full 
each  cow. 

"  The  horses  of  FlamliT*  hn\f 
noted  for  their  bulk.     Fl 
at  one  time  in  request  f>n 
carriages  of  the  nobility  and  men 
in  England  and  on  UicContinoit. 
improvement  in  the  roads,  and  in  I 
of  streets,   activity  has  be«i  |IH 
strength,  and  the   Engli.<h  carrij 
now  partake  more  of  the  bn.fl ' 
and  are  more   nearly  allied   to  ( 
The  Flanders  horses  ore  iimbalJj 
at  this   lime   as  they  wcr     ■ 
but  compareil   with   the 
coach  anil  cart-horses  in 
inferior.     They  arc  in  •_•• 
carcase,  and  jirelty  clean  ; 
and   enduring,  if  not   too    mneii 
They  are  steady  in  the  e<jUar,  1 
a  dead  pull,  in  consequence  < 
but  they  ore  very  heavy  in^ 
inclined  to  get  fat,  and  1"  ^ 
Tliey  fall  off  in  the  rumn^fl 
out    too  much    from  trail 
point  in  most  of  thiin  it  theMt 
the  tail,  which  is  low,  and  (lefoii 
wards.     'ITiew  are  the  general  (fa 
the  real  Flenil-ti  l...r...       \  meni 
of  horse,  alth'  >  ilack,  a 

the  provinces  '  :  1  and  Km 

they  draw  heavy  loailaof  hUbmm 
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Ilie  feet  of  llie  Fli-iuuh  boraes  '  over  the  snri'ace  of  the  land,  keeps  it  clean, 
f  tluf,  denoting  the  moist  pas-  hy  hiiryintr  the  smaller  seeds,  which  the 
|h  ihey  are  M  when  jounp,  ur     hurrows  may  hiive  hroiight  to  tlie  fnirlhce, 

Ke  stables  in  which  they  hiive  ^  iind  jireventini;  their  vejrel iitin<;.  It  is  for 
y  of  them  luive  never  been  |  tliia  reason  that  the  roller,  or  the  IraineaiL, 
\»  made  to  press  the  surface,  or  that,  in  very 
liulit  soils,  men  and  women  tread  it  regularly 
wilh  their  feet,  as  ^urdeners  do  after  they 
have  sown  their  bob.  The  trench,  which 
is  thus  <lu^,  is  a  foot  wide,  or,  more  pro- 
|)erly,  one  sixth  part  of  the  width  of  the 
stitch,  fir  bed  ;  and  the  depth  is  from  a  foot 

Iprovender."  to  eif;liteen   inches,   according    to  the    soil. 

lie-husbandry  of  Flanders,  the    Thus,  a  liiyer  ut'  e.irth,  alM>ul  two  inches 

<K'fp,  at  lejust,  is  thrown  over  the  seedi^^ 
winch  ha.s  la-en  sown  on  n  surliice  made' 
even  by  the  small  harrows,  or  (iie  bush- 
Imrrow.  Tliese  two  inches  frradually  in- 
corporate with  the  soil  IhIow  ;  and  thus,  at 
every  such  ojienition,  the  soil  is  deepened 
BO  much. 

The  trenches  are  so  arranged,  that  every 


|h  ihey  are  fe<l  when  young,  or 
he  stables  in  which  they  have 
ay  of  them  luive  never  been 
Ibse,  Mil  have  been  reared  and 
jWe  ta  the  cow«  are.  This  will 
Nat  of  ri^tiur  and  muscle,  as 
|e  proiiensity  to  pet  fat.  The 
innen  horses  is  not  calculateil 
lard  lU~ih  :  green  clover  in 
f  root*  with  cut  straw  in  winter, 
provender." 

e-husbandry  of  Flanders,  the 
keriplion  is  piven  by  tlie  author 
(  already  quoteil  so  freely  :  — 
iMndry  of  the  whole  of  the 
I  jiart  of  Ea.st  Flamlem,  where 
Rniirxl  sandy  loam,  may  be  eon- 
Bixoil  cultivation,  partly  by  the 
partly  by  the  sjmde.  Without 
(Would  be  iui|)ossible  to  give 
Ip  the  land,  after  it  i.<  sown. 
It  appear  so  like  a  parden,  and 
iUef  cause  of  the  more  certain 
f  the  jced.  There  is  a  great 
p  by  this  practice,  as  may  be 
Iqmrin}^  the  quantity  usually 
lers  with  that  which  is  re<]uired 
itries,  where  the  spade  is  more 
B.  In  large  famLs  in  En^lunil, 
1  only  used  to  dig  out  wiiter- 
[  to  turn  heaps  of  earth,  which 


year  a  fresh  portion  of  the  proun<l  is  dug 
<iMt,  nod  in  si.\  years  the  whole  land  will 
have  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  at  leaAt  one 
foot.  In  the  next  course,  the  trench  in 
dug  a  few  inches  deej>er,  which  brings  up  a 
little  of  the  subsoil;  anil,  ol^cr  four  or  five 
such  courses  of  trenching,  the  whole  soil 
comes  to  Ije  of  a  uniform  quality  to  tlie 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  ;  a  most 
important  circinii stance  to  the  growth  of 
(lux,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  all  of  which  are 


t-omposts  with  different  kinds  j  very  profitable  crops  to  the  Inrmer.  and  the 
"   "  '"'      '  '  "'        two  last  indispensabh?  to  the  maintenance  of 

the  labourers  and  the  cattle.  In  the  Waes 
country,  they  proceed  iliflL-rcntlv.  lor  they 
have  a  soil  which,  by  repcalinl  irenchings, 
has  long  been  uniform  in  <[uality  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  'I'hcre  they  regularly  trench 
one  si.xth  part  of  the  land  every  year,  and 
plant  it  with  potatoes,  or  .sow  carrots  in  it. 
"  From  this  outline  of  Flemish  hu.s- 
bandry,"  concludes  Mr.  Kliain,  "the  general 
principles  which  j)ervttdc  the  whole  syst*'ni 
ore  ciLsily  discovered.  The  garden  has 
evidently  been  the  model  for  the  operations 
of  the  farm.  The  sjiaile  has  origiiuilly  l>een 
the  chief  instrument  of  cultivation ;  and 
when  a  greater  e.ttcnt  of  farms  nei'essurily 
uitroiluced  the  Jilongh,  the  favourite  spade 
was  not  entirely  laid  aside.  A  Flemish 
farm  of  forty  or  fiftv  jures  must  still  be_ 
looked  u|>on  as  an  enlarged  ganh-n ;  and  il 
a  com|)ttrison  is  instituted  with  the  culti- 
vation of  land  in  England,  we  can  only 
compare  the  I'leinish  husbandry.  n»  far  as 
tillage  is  coneenie<l,  with  those  large  un- 
enclosed pardcna  which  are  I'ound  in  the 
neighl)Ourhoo<l  of  London,  where  the  com- 
mon vegetubk-s  are  raised  wlii<-h  supply  the 
markets  ;  where  green  crops  are  cut  early 
for  bones  and  cows  kept  in  London  •,  ttttd 


[But  in  Fhinders,  where  the 
'  liiid  in  stitches  of  about  six 
ndf,  the  intervals  are  always 
!  snade,  and  the  earth  .spread 
1^  OS  tney  call  it)  over  the  seed 
Iten  harrowed  in.  The  earth 
fcfijl  fertile  nature  below  the 
Htoe;  sometimes  it  is  only  a 
IT  a  hard  till ;  but  this  is  no 
I  should  not  be  dug  out.  If  it 
B    '  1  go<jd  soaking  with 

t'.  ■  it  is  dug  out,  will 

ifiii  i-i  iiuiy  to  it.  Ifitisvery 
^  miKt  l>e  broken  as  small  as 
l,>  .1...,,;,,.,  .,s  ij  done  when  stiff 
fi.  .ardens  ;  and  what  is 

D  iirfaee,  and  not  pul- 

sing the  traineau  (a  kind 
wooden  sledge,  made  of 
I  and  boanis)  over  it,  will  in- 
luce<l  to  a  powder  V>y  the  frost 
"hus  tlic  lajid  is  not  oidy  per- 
,  but  the  seeil,  lieing  covered 
'moruofci    '  ',ii>doutof 

lirds,  will  of  being 

The  ■ton  mini  ilie  bottom 
I  ct>ntaias  few  «eed»  of  weeds, 
reeds  are  ne<'caarily  cleaned 
This  earth,  spread 
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where  the  soil  is  continually  enricheU  hy  the 
manure  which  is  brought  every  time  a  cart 
retiirnx  troin  having  carrieil  out  the  pro<iu<;e. 
In  tli<':SL-  frroiinds,  the  pvsteiu  is  similar  to 
tliL-  Fk-mish — deep  di^giujr,  or  trenching, 
iiliundunt  manuring,  and  a  rapid  succession 
of  crops."  (Flemish  Hujib.i  Jotim.of  liay. 
Agr.  Soc.  of  Ettg.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 
FLANNEL.      See  Wooixxu  Mahctac- 

TI/BB. 

FLAX.  (Lat.  Linum,  from  the  Celtic 
word  //in,  a  thread  ;  whence  the  Greek  /I'non, 
the  llal.  and  Span.  /I'no,  and  Fr.  lin.)  An 
extensive  genud  of  plmits,  of  which  more 
than  seventy  species  are  enumerated  by  bo- 
tanists. It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Li- 
micea.  The  pliuits  are  distinguished  by  the 
tenacity  of  their  fibres,  the  murilnge  of  their 
seeds,  and,  generally,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
flowerg- 

Four  species  only  are  indigenous,  of  which 
the  common  tlax  (L.  tmitatitsimum)  to  bo 
next  noticed,  is  the  most  important  and  use- 
ful. Asormiuiental  plants,  they  .are  well  worth 
cultivating  in  every  collection.  The  green- 
house and  frame  kinds  grow  best  iji  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peats ;  the  hardy  shrubby 
kinds  do  well  in  any  light  soil,  'i'he  hardy 
herbaceous  species  are  well  suited  for  onia- 
menting  llower-bordcrii ;  but  the  dwarf 
kinds  do  beat  on  rm-k-work,  or  in  fK)ts,  that 
they  may  be  protected  by  a  frame  in  frosty 
or  very  wet  weather  ;  tliey  may  be  incjvased 
by  divisions  of  the  root,  by  (mttings,  or  by 
Bceils.  The  annual  and  biennial  species 
slioiilil  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April. 
(Piuton'n  Bot.  Did.)  The  iudigenoiu  »j)e- 
ciea  are  —  1 .  Common  flax  (L.  luitutinximum) 
which  is  an  annual,  rising  one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  a  suiootfa  slender  upright  stent, 
branched  near  the  top,  narrow  lanceolate 
leaves,  rather  glaucouis  blowing  in  July  a 
i-iirymbosc  panicle  of  pale  purplish-blue 
flowers.  The  secd-ve.ssel  is  globular ;  the 
seeil  flattened,  ovij,  glossy,  brown  exteriorly, 
while  within.  Thi  testa  or  skin  of  the  seed 
aliouu<ls  with  mucilage  ;  the  cotyledons  with 
oil,  easily  procured  by  pressure.  The  mu- 
eilngp  extnicted  by  luit  water  is  demulcent, 
the  oil  a  mild  laxative.  The  use  of  liniietMl 
oil  in  the  arts  is  very  extensive.  2.  Peren- 
nial blue  flax  (L.  perenue.)  3.  Narrow- 
leave<l  pide  flax  (L.  nnguati/olium.)  4. 
I'urging  flax  (L.  cat/iartirum)  rise*  only  from 
two  to  six  inches  high;  the  flowers  are  white, 
small,  and  drooping.  The  plant  has  no  o<lour, 
but  hu.s  a  bitter  ta.sle :  it  is  purgative,  but 
is  .Hcldom  used.  The  first  and  fourth  arc 
mroiioned  further  in  detail  in  articl<« 
which  follow.  The  others  require  little 
notice ;  they  are  found  growing  m  sandy  or 
chalky  »oiU,  and  are  |iercunial,  flowering  in 
June  or  Julr.  (Eiig.  Flur.  vol.  ii.  u.  118.) 
4S4 


FLAX,  BASTARD  TOJ 

TAJID  TOUD-TVXX. 

FLAXs    COMMON.     (Sax. 

rtrx,  tivT.  Jliirht ;  Dutch,  rfojrA.)  ' 
of  the  LiHum  luntoAjjioum,  whi 
undergoing  the  process  of  wubing, 
and  other  operalions,  is  gpun  tnb 
and  woven  mto  linen  textures. 
The  seed  is  also  crushed  for  oD;  M 
fuse  husk,  aftvT  the  oil  is  expmwd 
into  oilcake  fur  cattle.  Hie  fibr 
bark  of  this  important  plaal_bi 
aiiplied  to  the  manufacture 
cloth  in  this  ami  other  count! 
remotest  (tericKls.  "  Flax,"  *^*^ 
Low,  "  being  a  native  plant,  m  n 
hardy  to  endure  the  climate  a( 
other  northern  countries.  Il  Ida 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  ba 
vated,  and  for  the  like  purpo* 
Egypt  almost  to  the  polar  cirdi 
wild  flax  grows  in  coni-field»,  mm! 
or  simdy  pa.stures  ;  Imt,  when  coll 
thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  di 
mould,  but  particularly  in  untilttl 
soils. 

It«  roots  sink  very  Aeea  wh 
and  it  is  generally  »aid 
g(xxl  flax  should  strike  intoj 
depth  eiiual  to  half  the  leng 
the  stem  above  ground.  A 
or  rfne  tluit  is  well  draiued,  is  ' 
sential.  In  Flouder?,  flax  may 
dered  as  a  staple  couimotlity,  m 
portion  of  the  )iopulalion  of  UmI  0 
employe<l  in  preparing  large  qaaa 
exportation  ;  the  cultivation  anil  r 
of  it,  is,  therefore,  most  |ierfM 
stood,  and  the  Dutch  flax 
dressed,  and  of  the  finest  qualil 
uiiums  given  by  the  lesioli 
country  to  force  the  cuTtivi 
have  had  verj'  little  efleol,  it  1 
the  most  exhausting  crops  vbcn 

ripen  its  seed;  and  i< i""'  bcii 

to  be  much  less  on  i  i  cM 

native  growth  of  ti.i\  _  ^  juil^ 
cieut  to  the  demau'l  for  home  coiai 
&c.,  we  have  long  been  in  th«  j 
porting  a  large  pro^Hirtion  of  4 
The  prini-ipal  countries  fn 
obtain  flux  arc  Huuia,  tlu> 
Prussia,  and  France,  witli  <iuaU  1 
from    Americii,    Ilji!;      '  "^Ml 

iic.     The  duty  is  ai  ifl 

In  Ireliinil,  flux  1  -^ 

In  Scotland,  land  til.:  •<l 

in   iMisture,  and  fru.^.    

gram   has   b<vn    tukeo,   U 
Flanders,  the  cro|i<i  which  in 
CA-ilc  flax,  in  light   soil*,  air. 
with  turnips  after  tUcoi  the  1 
iheae  cro|>s  arc  more  highly 
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^H  befcrrc  the  flux-<o<>d  in  »own,  peut 
^Mii;  raU;  'if  lliirly  busbi-l!)  per  ai-re, 
^ta  and  hiurruKe<l  in,  nml  u  lew  daV9 
^■t  tifo  iio^!>lii.-ad:«  of  strung  liquid 
^P  jumreJ  regularly  over  tlie  land, 
m  for  a  week  or  ten  daja  to  !«oalc 
i^Uy  into  the  »oil.  Tlie  seed  is  then 
'  uudantly  ;  t'loudy  or  showery 
■  time  chosen;  the  quantity 
^mi  ilic  general  proimrtion  is  160lba. 
^be.  It  is  lightly  covered  in  by  a 
jKnw,  drawn  over  the  land,  for  if 
a  were  buried  more  than  half  an 
Mp  it  would  prevent  its  vegetating. 
koicc  of  :iee<l  reijuires  great  care  and 
ction  :  good  fresh  seed  ghould  be 
lit  colour,  with  a  sweet  taste,  oiid 
h,  *lini)cry,  and  plump,  and. 
Ken,  Bbould  a]ipear  of  a  greenish 
Hour,  and  shoultl  •'ink  in  water. 
!c<l  will  average  18  lbs.  jwrpeek, 
Riga  heeil  is  Honiewhat  lighter, 
uting  should  be  Bttende<l  to  when 
are  from  two  to  three  inches 
curfiice,  for  when  the  flax  i.i 
u,  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
The  i)roj)cr  time  for  pulling  fliuc, 
(tot  inteucled  for  seed,  h  when  about 
itnl«  of  the  stalk  is  observed  to  turn 
'  lose  tlie  leaves.  Ij'intendeil 
j.ix  shuiUd  nut  be  [lulled  until 
iilci  have  aoquire<l  a  brown  colour, 
points  have  become  (irra,  and  so 
fix  themselves  in  the  hand  when 
Iwhen  nearly  all  the  leaves  and  fo- 
iwitbcred  and  fallen  fnjm  the  stem. 
AX  is  raised  both  for  the  seed  and 
I  lubmitted  to  an  operation  called 
V<  which  consists  in  separating  the 
mm  the  stalk,  by  passing  the  (lux 
tfc  •  kind  of  eomb,  before  it  is  steojK-il 
tr.  The  iron  teeth  of  these  combs 
■lose  togetlicr  that  the  heads 
ilirough,  and  are  conseipiently 
I  utl.  Another  practice  is  to  beat  out 
ml  in  the  field  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
iMiici  stii'k  than  that  of  the  common 
pud  then  to  sift  the  seed  into  a  large 
fn  preparing  flax  for  the  manufac- 
,  the  hn<t  operation  it  undergoes  is 
ii"  -t. ,  i.ni.t  if  in  water,  to  loosen  the 
I  from  the  stalk  ;  for  this 
into  small  buniUes,  and 
1  a  {lond  or  reservoir  of  soft 
»ve8  are  slightly  covered 
t>,  rushes,  or  coarse  herl)age 
rn  liy  stones  or  heavy  bodies),  to 
<!»»  from  being  ilisoolourcd  by 
in.  In  tlKi  course  of  seven  or  eight 
IkMMad  will  l>e  suflicic-ntly  loosened, 
^^^^bust  l>c  tidccn  out  of  the  water 
PS^WA  to  dry.  Pbilli]>ii  says  there 
•rt  ot  paiiioinent  in  force,  which  for- 


I'LAX,  PURGING. 

bids  the  steeping  of  flux  in  rivers,  or  any 
waters  wliore  cuttle  are  nccustonied  to  drink, 
as  it  is  found  tu  cuumiunieate  a  poison  de- 
structive to  the  cattle  wbirli  drink  of  it,  and 
to  the  fish  ivlik'h  live  in  such  waters.  The 
odour  it  exhales  is  moat  disagreeable,  and 
has  often  been  pnwluctive  ol'  fever.  An- 
other, but  far  more  tedious  process,  resorted 
to  for  separating  the  bark  trtuu  the  stalk,  is 
called  rfeic  retting,  and  consists  in  spreading 
the  flii-x  upon  griLss  lun<ls,  sinil  exposing  it 
to  the  constant  acti(ni  of  rain  and  dew.  Hot 
water  and  soft,  soap  are  said  to  decorticate 
the  stalk  in  a  few  hours.  Grassing  or 
bleaching  the  flax  on  oUl  grass  ground  is  the 
tie.iit  operation,  and  is  intended  to  rectify 
any  defect  in  the  steeping.  The  last  pro- 
cess is  that  of  bruising  and  scutching,  pre- 
vious to  which  it  should  be  moderately 
dried.  The  woody  part  of  the  stem  vraa 
formerly  beaten  or  bruised  with  a  hand 
midlct ;  but  this  operation  is  now  moro 
cITectunlly  [terfornied  by  machinerv-  Flax- 
mills,  with  suitable  wheels  and  roflers,  now 
greatly  iacilitate  the  processes  of  bruising 
and  scutching.  Mr.  James  Dumo  (then 
British  consul  at  Munich)  gives  nn  interest- 
ing account  in  the  sixth  voluuie  of  the  Com. 
to  Board  o/^igr.  )).  75.,  of  "  the  mode  of 
cultivating  (lax  juid  liemj)  in  llu.ssiii,  Prussia, 
and  Poland  ;  "  anil  Mr.  liobert  Souierville 
of  Haddington  bus  al-so  a  very  excellent 
paper  in  the  same  volume  (p.  84.),  urging 
very  strenuously  the  necessity  for  n  more 
general  home  cultivation  of  those  essential 
articles,  hemp  ana^flax,  and  suggesting  im- 
provements in  the  processes  of  dressing,  kc, 
munv  of  which  have  since  been  carried  out. 
(F.  ll.  Phillijm't  Cult.  Veg.  vol.  i.  p.  \H'X  ; 
Brit.  Hunb.  vol.  iii.  p.  42. ;  Quart.  Journ 
Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  139. ;  Pooler  t  Mnmutl;  Irish 
Farmer K  Mag. ;  Lows  Prac.  Agr. ;  Basteri 
Agr.  Libr. ;  ifCullorlt'ii  Com.  Did.) 

FLAX,  PURGING.  Mill  mountain. 
Dwarf  wild  (hix.  (Livum  catharticuiu.) 
This  is  a  pretty  herb,  selilom  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  growing  in  jiaiks, 
warrens,  and  dry  hilly  pastures.  The  stalk 
is  slender  and  delicate,  round,  lirm,  and 
divided  into  small  branches.  The  b'Jives 
are  small,  obtuse,  Iirigbt  green,  and  stand- 
ing two  at  each  joint.  The  tremulous 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  pendulous 
before  expansion,  and  nut  unlike  chickweed. 
Tlie  root  Is  small  and  tapering.  Thisjilant 
is  bitter  and  ciilhartic.  Ur.  Withering  found 
two  drams  or  more  in  a  dose,  of  the  dried 
herb,  useful  in  obstinate  rheumatisms.  It 
is  jnirgative  in  doses  of  3  scruples.  {Eng. 
FUir.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.)  The  country  jieople 
boil  it  in  their  ale  or  beer  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  ;  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  a 
dose  of  colchicutn. 


■ 
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FLAX  SEED. 

FLAX-SEED.     See  Linseeb. 

FLAX-SEED,  TIIYME-LEAVED. 
{liadiola  miUegrami).  A  lit llu  wliite-tlower- 
ing  insignificant  pliint,  (tiuiid  in  wet  sandy 
places.  It  is  un  annual,  llmviM-ing  in  July 
and  Aupust ;  n)Ot  auiall  and  librouH  ;  .stem 
repeutedly  forke<l,  one  or  two  iiiclies  high  ; 
leaves  sessile,  ovate. 

FLAY  CRAKE.  A  proviueiul  name  for 
a  scarecrow,  hung  in  panlens  or  fields. 

FLEABANE.  (Erii^erotL,  from  er, 
spring  ;  and  geron,  an  old  man  ;  the  [ilaiits 
become  old  in  the  beginning  of  thu  sea-son.) 
Thia  extensive  genus  coniprehonits  in.iny 
exceedingly  handsome  species,  varying  from 
u  few  inches  tot  wo  fcotorniorehigli.ftiul  pro- 
ducing a  gre.il  and  copious  display  of  blos- 
som ;  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
are  increased  wilh  tiicility  from  either  seeds 
or  divisions.  {Pintous  Di>4.  Diet.)  'I'he 
tieabane  has  lost  its  reputation  botji  for 
banishing  Ileus  and  insects  by  its  smell,  and 
answering  other  superstitious  incautations, 
for  whicli  it  was  celebrated  in  former  times. 
There  are  four  indigenous  5pe<'ies.  The 
Canada  deubane  (E.  Camuleiuis),  and  blue 
fleabane  (£.  acria),  which  are  diuretic. 
Tlie  alpine  lleubniie  (K.alpinus),  and  pale- 
rayeil  mouulain  Jleabane  (E.  umj/onu). 
Itie  first  is  ainiual,  the  second  Inennial,  the 
third  ami  fourth  perennial.  {Eng.  Flor. 
vol.iii.  p.  4'Jl.) 

FLEAUANE,  COMMON.  (/««/«  f/r/- 
leutarera.)  This  plant  is  very  abuuchmt  in 
clear  ditches  and  iu  watery  [ilaces  about 
road  sides.  It  is  n  perennial,  with  a  creep- 
ing root ;  herb  more  or  less  woolly  or  cot- 
tony, glutinous,  with  a  i)eculiar  acid  aro- 
matic scent,  somewhat  like  the  flavour  of 
peaches.  The  stem  is  12  or  18  inches  Iiigh, 
Dranchcd  and  leafy,  corymbose  at  the 
sninmiL,  with  many  bright  yellow  flowers. 
LinnaMis  records,  on  the  authority  of  Ge- 
neral Keith,  that  the  use  of  this  plant  cured 
the  Russian  army  of  dysentery;  —  hence  the 
specific  name.  Its  medical  properties,  how- 
ever, are  simply  diuretic.  The  small  flea- 
banc  (I .  jnUicaria)  is  an  annual,  and  is  said 
to  biuiish  insecl.s  by  its  smell.  It  grows  on 
moist  siuidy  spotx,  especially  where  water 
\\i\»  stiignatcd  during  winter.  There  is  an- 
other spet'ie-i,  the  samphire-leaved  fleabane, 
which  grows  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  muddy 
soil.     (Eng.  Flur.  vol.  iii.  p.  440—443.) 

FLEAUANE,  GREAT.  PloigumaVs 
Spikenabu.     See  SriKESVRD. 

FLE.VK.  A  wattled  hurdle  or  kind  of 
gate,  which,  by  negligent  farmers,  is  some- 
times set  up  m  the  gaps  of  their  hedges, 
bee  Ilt'KDi.i:. 

FLE.\M.  In  farriery,  an  in.strumcnt 
V"ed  for  letting  blood  in  horses  or  other 
animals. 

4Sli 


FLEMISH  UUSBAlTOBy. 

FLEA-WORT  {CmrraHo,  from  rM 
ashes ;  rclerring  U)  tiie  soft  white  d| 
which  covers  the  surfaces  of  the  Ian 
These  are  downy  or  cottony  krrii*, 
tiines  shrubby,  more  numerous  in  SaaA 
Africa  than  elsewhere.  There  ut  li«I 
notive  species ;  the  momh  fle«-wun  (C, 
lustrvi)  found  in  ditches  and  the  \* 
margins  of  deep  (mwIs,  chiefly  in  the 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a  stout  t\t 
stem  three  feet  high,  corymbose  at  ibe 
a  long  fibrous  root  ruiming  derp  ii 
mud,  leaves  broadly  lonceohtt*' ;  fia 
numerous,  of  a  bright  lemaa  colour, 

The  mountain  flea-wort  (C 
is  only  found  on  chalky  dmms  or 
clitfs.  The  stem  is  only  6  or  8  incbAl 
ti'rminating  in  an  imiierfect  umbel  tti 
or  four  bright  yellow  flowers.  Thccnlinl 
8i>ecies  tiirive  best  in  a  mixture  of  i 
and  pest.,  and  young  cuttings  nm(  6 
under  a  glass.  (Eng.  Flor.  yoL  iiL  p,  " 
Piutont  But.  Diet.) 

FLEA-WORT.    {FUxlagn.)     A| 
the  greater  number  of  the  ntecies  of  i 
arc  mere  weeds,  of  the  easiest  Cttbait 
propagation.     See  Pi.ASTAts. 

FLECKED.     A  provincial  term  m 
siguifv  pied,  as  cattle. 

FLEECE.     The  woolly  coTcrinf  i 
from  off"  the  body  of  the  sheep.     Mr,  J 
Dickson  of  Edinburgh  contnbu(«d  a 
able  ]>rize  essay   to   the  Ilighland  Si 
(  Tnuu.  vol.  vi.  p.  205.)  •'  on  ibc 
ol"  sheep,  wilh  u  view  lo  (tie 
of  the  fleei-e."     The    earliest 
method  of  obtaining  the  fleece  was  IP 
the  flix'ks  hastily  tlirough  auarrow 
when  by  tlieir  pressure  against 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleece  was 
or  completely  detached.     To  this 
another  more  inhuuuin  mode.     'Hm 
was  caught,  and  the  fleece  polbil  A< 
back.     This  barbarous  practice  prmdl 
a  very  recent  date  in  theOr'"--  I-S* 
The  average  value  of  the  llci  H 

erf.  (7«.  (id.  of  the  present   i  i 

nearly  half  as  much  as  the  v./  I 

case.  {The  She<-p,  Lib.n/  Vnr  | 

202.)     See   Ujtta,  SHSxp-SitEAiuMit 
Wool. 

FLEEnVOOD,WILLIA\I,wub< 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  his  fslWr 
his  resilience  in  lO.'^G.  In  ITOtv  kc 
created  Bishop  of  St.  Asonh,  and  e^flitl 
afterwards  was  translated  to  Ely,  of  • 
he  died  the  diocesan  in  17i3.  Fleet* 
requires  notice  here  from  being  the  • 
of  *'  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  All  is 
bandry  and  Gardening." 
8vo. 

FLEMISH  IIUSUAXDRY.  Sw  fl 
Dsas  AGBirvLTrBX  or. 


FLESH. 

Maticular  flesh,  which  is  too 

I  fo  need  «ny  jiarlicular  de^crip- 

fiDoeil  of  a  nuuiljcr  of  white  or 

roinpoundcU   of    6till    siiiHllc-r 

uiiit4.-d  in  ordinar)'  i-a.H-s  willi 

In^^auces,  iuch  oa  hlood,  fat, 

'       MDii  nerres.     It  hoA  bten 

(ulius  who  found  in  it — 


tter  - 

1  lactate  of  soda 
r^Ml  colouring  matter  of 


( of loda 

oliiing  in  tolatioa  phos- 
'lirae    -  .  - 

iiott    - 
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nutrimvnt  aflbrdcd  by  animal 
iTcd  from  must'lc  or  flesh.  That 
liiDiils  is  more  nutritive  than  tliat 
■UmaLi;  hence  beef  and  mutton 
|^apt4.il  to  EUiifKirt  the  frame 
br  hunb.  The  lalter  yiel<l  most 
jt  the  jKipulal-  idea  of  the  nutri- 
of  animal  jellies  is  erroneous. 
"  K.  In  the  country,  meanj 
ha«  been  jkimmed,  or  had  the 
from  it. 
A    pronncial    name    for   the 

used  in  bleeding;  cattle. 
Common  flints  arc  neai'lv  pure 
it  composed  of  a  metal  (iiili- 
jtygen  gas ;  it  is  tastelcsx,  inso- 
rr,  or  fluoric  acid,  and  disaolv- 
'  uesDS  of  potash.  Flints  usually 
KuUr  nouules  in  chalk.  They 
Idtrably  in  some  »ort.<i  of  soils. 
nonly  chiefly  composed  of  flint. 
of  flint  analysed  by  M.  Klaproth 
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1  to  intense  heal,  be- 
1  a  kind  of  iiorwlain. 
■tr»t«(l  in  the  ure  in  the 
The  flints  of  the  uiusket« 
See  Eartus. 
Sec  IIi:di;i:  Mustakd. 
A  rufi  of  timber  bound  to- 
ciitivcyed  by  water.     It  also 
Uy  lo  turn  wuter  uj)Oii  meadow 
'  J  it ;  and  likewise  to  pare 
>  or  (Ward. 


FLUUU. 

FLOAT  BO^UIDS.  The  bonrds  fixed 
to  the  rim  or  outer  eircunifereuce  of  the 
undershot  water  wheeLi  of  mills. 

FLOATLNG  OF  MEADO>\S.  See 
Ibrigation. 

FLOATSTONE.  A  porous  Tariety  of 
flint,  which  flouts  upon  water.  Thomson 
(.Sjfs,  of  Chcni.  vol.  lii.  p.  344.)  describes  a 
species  of  float.-itonc  found  at  St.  Omer, 
near  Paris,  which  he  states  to  be  of  a  yel- 
lowish grey,  very  soft,  and  rather  brittle  in 
its  texture.  Specific  gravity  0-448.  100 
parts  consist  of  98  parts  silica,  and  2  liuie. 

FLOCK.  An  indefinite  number  of  sheep 
kept  together  under  a  shepherd. 

FLOUNDER  (Pleuroiieclet.)  This  fish 
is  very  numerous  in  the  seus  around  the 
Britihh  eoa.st,  and  in  all  rivers  that  com- 
municate with  them.  It  may  easily  be 
ilistinguished  from  plaice  anil  other  fish 
of  the  same  gcims  by  a  row  of  !>m:dl 
but  sharp  spines,  which  surround  its  upper 
siiles.  The  superior  part  of  the  body  is  of 
a  pale  brown,  sometimes  nuu'ke<i  with  a  few 
spotd  of  dirty  yellow  :  the  belly  is  white. 
1*  lounders  sehlom  grow  to  a  large  size  in  the 
rivers,  few  exceeding  the  weight  of  five  or 
six  pounds.  Brandlings  that  are  taken  from 
rotten  tan,  well  scoured,  ai'e  the  best  bail.-., 
but  they  will  take  the  lobworm,  minnows, 
or  greaves.  (  W'aUim'a  Angler ;  Blaiite'is 
Itvriil  Sports.^ 

FLOUR.  (Span- /or;  If.jJwv;  Fr./cf/r 
ih  fiinui!.)  'Ihe  iiieiil  of  wheat  corn  or 
other  grain,  si'parated  from  the  husk  or 
bran,  and  Anelv  ground  and  siiied.  Tliere 
are  three  qua(itiei<  of  flour,  dciioiiitiLtted 
jirsty  teconiu,  and  tJiiriln,  of  which  the  Uv»t 
is  the  purest.  (See  Bbkau  and  Uobn  Laws.) 
The  proportion  of  flour  which  a  bushel  of 
grain  anortls  "reatly  varies.  A  bushel  of 
Essex  wheat,  \Vinchesler  measure,  weighs 
niKiu  an  average  about  60  lbs.,  which,  when 
ground,  will  yield  (exclusive  of  the  Iiiss  in- 
curred by  the  grinding  and  drying)  4.5  i  lbs. 
of  the  flour  called  «'<■<"«/«,  which  alone  is  used 
for  baking  fliniughout  the  greater  imrt  of 
England,  and  aflbrds  the  moat  wholesome, 
thougli  not  the  whitest  bread.  Besides  the 
««'on<ir,  such  a  bushel  of  wheat  yields  13  lbs. 
of  poUanl  and  bian  :  the  total  loss  in  grind- 
ing seldonk  exceeds  mie  j>ound  and  a  half. 

The  corn  of  the  di(li.Tent  si)ecies  of  grain 
pro<lu<c.s,  when  riiKS  nearly  the  following 
(piantities  of  meal  or  household  tliiur  and 
bread  (kt  bushel :  viz. 

Wb«t  If  wpialiluK  CO  11.1 ,  of  Fl.jur  <s  Ibi.  of  Broad  «4  ll>i. 
nyc  —  M  _      41  _         M 

Birler       _  4s  _      »71  —  M 

Out.  -  10  _       Mj  _  » 

The  flour  of  wheat  which  is  cut  before  it 

is  quite  rij>e  is  whiter  than  that  which  i« 

allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  and  bears  tt 

higher  price  in   the  markets.     The  grain 
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FLOWER  DE  LUCE. 

■which  is  intended  for  the  miller  should, 
therefore,  be  reu|H;d  before  it  has  reached 
its  utmost  growth  ;  but  that  whiih  is  uieunt 
for  seed  should  be  allowed  to  slaiid  until 
the  last  niomcut  at  which  it  can  be  out 
with  safety.  The  corn  is  ground  into  meal 
of  various  degrees  of  fiiicnes-s  and  a  bushel 
of  60  lbs.  generally  yields,  when  dressed, 
about  the  following  quantities,  viz. 

Fine  flour  -  -     25i  Ihs. 

Household  flour     -  -     33^ 

Pollards     -  -  -       8 

Bran  -  -  -3 

A  bushel  of  wheat,  therefore,  averages 
48  lbs.  of  both  kinds  of  flour  of  tJ>e  sort 
called  "  seconck,"  and  a  sack  of  marketable 
flour  should  by  law  weigh  280  lbs.  These 
products  must,  however,  vary  accor<ling  to 
the  quality  of  the  grain ;  some  will  pro- 
duce more  or  less  bran,  as  the  husk  may  be 
more  or  less  thick ;  and  the  bakers  mlmit 
they  can  moke  two  or  thrive  more  (juartern 
loaves  than  the  usual  quantity  l>om  one 
sack  of  flour,  when  it  is  the  genuine  pro- 
duc-e  of  good  wheat.  Thus  it  wa-s  found 
upon  a  comparative  trial  between  English 
;ind  Scotch  wheat,  of  apparently  equal  qua- 
lity, that  there  was  a  dinerence  in  favour  of 
the  former  of  no  less  than  13 lbs.  of  bread 
upiin  ^A  cwts.  of  flour.  {WUIirh's  Dom. 
Eiici/.:  'Brit.  Husb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  137.  153.; 
Fiirmer'a  Mag.  vol.  xxii.  p.  "2.) 
FLOWER  DE  LUCE,  ob  LIS.  FLAG. 

il^Ol*   I  Rift 

FLOSVERIXG  ASH.  (Sco^li.)  All 
the  spe<Mes  of  the  genus  Scopoli  are  orna- 
mental and  useful ;  they  are  easily  eulti- 
vatefl,  anil  mav  be  raised  from  seeds,  like 
the  common  ash,  or  they  may  be  increased 
bv  budding  or  gralting  on  the  common  a-'h. 
■  FLOWEIUNG  HUSH,  COMAION. 
(Butomtu  tambeUahu.)  This  beautiful  a>]ua- 
tic  i)lant  is  a  native  of  ponds,  ditches,  and 
ilio  margins  of  our  rivers  on  a  grave'.lv  soil. 
It  (lowers  in  Jidy  and  August.  l"he  leaves 
arc  narrow,  acute,  nearly  u  yard  long.  The 
stalk  is  still  udler,  round,  -and  veiT  smooth, 
and  bears  a  large  brucleated  umlK-f  of  hond- 
!«)me  rosc-coloureii  fluwers,  each  alHuit  art 
iiiih  broad,  without  scent.  This  rush  may 
l)e  increu-sed  with  little  difliculty.  The 
leaves  of  this  pl.ont  ore  said  to  cause  the 
mouths  of  cattle  to  bleed  that  crop  it ; 
hence  the  name,  from  boiu,  ox,  and  trmno, 
tti  cut.  (Paj-lon's  Bot.  Diet;  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  Ha.)  It  was  some  years  since 
much  celebrated  in  Russia  as  a  reme<ly  for 
hydrophobia ;  but  like  lUl  specifics,  its  fume 
wu»  destroyed  by  excess  of  prai.se.  It  has 
iu>  influence  in  curing  that  ilisifase. 

KI.OW'KUS.  The  most  Wautifid  parts 
of  plants  and  ti-ees,  which  coutaiii  the  or- 
~  I  of  fructification.  (Sec  Boian't.)  From 
48« 


'  FLOWERS. 


I  their  frequent  utility  ■« 
as  well  as  their  external  bcvsly,  ti 
I  tivation  of  flowers  in  our  garden!  h 
I  an  object  of  some  importaoce.  As 
treated  of  almost  every  6oirerilii 
alphabetically  under  its  separate  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  this  pfaMS  t 
general  remarks.  Flowers  are  ■ 
them  excellent  indicators  of  the  an 
ing  wealiier  by  expansion  or  eltaol 
other  motions.  It  is  an  eslaMiahi 
that  flowers  as  well  as  fruits  grow  ti 
the  shade,  and  ripen  and  decay 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  im 
cause  of  the  various  colours  prew 
some  dowera,  nich  as  poppua,  I 
hitherto  been  distinct!  v  asreriaiiM 
louring  matter  is  oontamcd  in  alma 
flower  and  root  of  vegetablea,  ai 
Im!  extracted  by  a  very  iimpie 
Flowers  which  are  to  be  nwd 
served  for  medicinal  purposes  ttioii 
a  few  exceptions,  be  gathered  ia  fiJ 
and  dried  as  speedily  as  possible.  1 
liota  Oailictt,  is  gathered  before  i| 
blown.  In  drying  flower?,  the  cadycc 
&c.  should  be  previously  taken  of 
the  flowers  are  very  small.  ' 
or  even  the  whole  flowcrii; 
greatest  portion  of  the  launn-  il... 
some  instances,  as  in  the  baaliM 
pomegranate  flower,  tb-'  n.iWf  tnittta 
chiefly  in  the  calyx.  ( 
panpous  .seeils,  us  o.  . 
dried  very  high,  and  before  the 
open,  otherwise  the  slight  moij 
mains  would  ilevelojie  the  pa 
a  kind  of  cottony  nap,  which  • 
hurtful  in  infusions,  by  Icavii 
particles  in  the  throat.  Plowe 
no  smell  may  be  drie<)  in  a 
100°  Fahr.  'The  succulent 
liliaceous  plants,  whose  oilour  ! 
cious,  cannot  well  Iw  dried, 
cilaguious  sulutance  roti  and 
Several  sorts  of  flowering 

lesser  centjiury,  wormwood, 

germander,  &c.,  are  tied  in  smiB' 
and  hung  u^i,  or  else  exposed  M  i 
wrapped  in  paper  eomcta,  that  Ik 
not  be  discoloured.  After  scans  ill 
flowers,  as  those  of  violets,  bu^OM^ 
rage,  grow  yellow,  and  ctmi  wed 
tirely  discoloured,  espedalhr  if  d 
kept  in  glass  vesscla  uat  aimt  di 
if,  however,  they  are  dinned  fcr  a ' 
in  boiling  water,  and  sligtrtty  ^rtmt 
they  are  put  into  the  dryioK  aUnrc,  I 
colour  is  romiercd  {icmuuMiiL 
Sup.  to  Phomincop.)  It 
varieties  in  the  colours 
niis<.-i|  from  bi>c<1i  may 
toined  by  Miwing  thow  wC 


sluules  contisuoiu  to  others  of 
{)ecies;  or  by  Ix-iuHng  tlio  flowers 
Mir,  and  sliiukiog  the  aiiLher-(lu8t 
of  another.    The  origin  of  <loulile 
i>clit!Te<J  to  result  from  the  hixu- 
■th  uf  the  plant,  in  consequence 
ve    nourishment,   moi:iture,   and 
jkej  arise  from  the  increase  of 
I  of  the  flower,  !Uid  tlie  eonsc- 
won  of  others:  thus  tlie  stonienij 
ronTcrtcd  into  petals.     Butuniiits 
vij  torm  such  multiplied  flowers 
imttrrs,  beciuuie  they  possess  uo 
f  ntstils,    und  therefore   cannot 
teas.    There  subsists  (says  Dr. 
I  curious  aiudogy  between  these 
ileTi  and  those  of  the  animal 
duplicature  of  limbs  fretjueutly 
Bs  chickens  and  turkeys 
four  irings,  and  calves 
4c.     The  science  of  flori- 
ilLe  culture,  propagation,  and 
ent  of  plants,  divides  itself 
cctloos,  viz.  1.  Stove  plants;  2. 
ta ;    3.  Hardy   trees    and 
ordy   herba<x-ou£   plants ;   0. 
biennials.     But  as  i  do  not 
«  into  the  separate  cuusidenition 
tercut  heads,  I  shall  merely  refer 
ho  wishes  to  stuily  the  subject 
the  "Flori^Ui'  ]\lanuul,"  "The 
Greenhouse  Manual,"  "  Lou- 
isa of  Plants  and  Garden- 
numberless    other    exccUeut 
rh  are  riuhlished  on  thi.'i  subjeit. 
.LLV.  TOADFLAX,  or  SNAP- 
f.    (Antirrhiiaun.)    Of  this  genus 
Iwo  indigenous  species  noticed 
J.  The  round-leaved  Fluellin 
),  which  is  a  rare  plant,  n-ith 
J  leaves.    2.  The  sharp-pointed 
tiaimt),  which  is  more  slender 
I,  with  halberd-shaped,  usually 
[CJ.     It  is  very  common  in  corn 
bu-rcst,  on  a  gravelly  or  chsdky 
I  its  pretty  purple  and  yellow 
eh  are  paler,  smaller,  ami  less 
.  than  those  of  the   first-mcn- 
es.     The  stalks  are  spreading 
ikcnt,   about  six  inches  long. 
I,  ToJ.  iii.  p.  1.32.) 

WORAI.       (Dialuma    hcpati- 
Jn  hrfMitirn,  Linn.)    A  small  flat 
Mit  an  inch  long,  which 
liver  and  gall  bladder 
e>iieciiJly  »liee|i.     In 
led  of  the  rot,  it  is  gcne- 
by  two  points,  one  at  one 
otlier  about  the  middle 
the  worm  ;  it  bears  some 
Ut    the  tee«l    of  the  common 
cv  is  often  called  the  fourJ- 
',  DuKAauB  or. 


FLY-CATIIER,  THE  PIED. 

FLY-CATCIIER,  THE  SPOTTED. 
{jMusncajm  pruola.)  This  bird  is  one  of 
the  latest,  but  at  the  sanie  time  one  of  the 
most  regular,  of  our  summer  visitors.  Mr. 
Selby  says,  this  bird  seldom  makes  its  ap- 
pearance till  the  oak  leaf  is  partly  expanded, 
and  it  begins  to  form  a  nest  of  mos*,  roots, 
graas,  and  feathers  immediately  on  its  sirri- 
val.  It  frequents  orchai-d-S  gardens,  lawns, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable for  the  siuguliu-ity  of  the  (iluce.s  in 
which  it  sometimes  makes  its  nest.  It  has 
been  known  to  C.x  its  nest  on  the  crown  of 
a  lamp,  in  a  bird  cage  lefl  hanging  out  of 
doors,  in  the  head  of  a  giu^cn  rake,  &c.  The 
more  usual  ])lnces  for  this  bird's  nest  are 
the  side  of  a  faggot-stack,  n  hole  in  a  wall, 
or  on  a  beam  m  an  out-building ;  whence 
arises  one  of  its  provincial  names,  tliat  of 
Beimi-bird  ;  it  also  Aacs  its  nest  on  u  branch 
of  a  pear  tree,  a  vine,  or  a  honey-suckle 
when  trained  against  a  building.  These 
birds  are  believed  to  feed  almost  exclusively 
on  winged  insects.  The  eggs  of  the  spotted 
fly-catcher  are  four  or  five  m  number,  white, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  spotted  with  piJe  red  ; 
nine  lines  in  length  by  seven  in  breadth. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  body  anil  wiiig- 
eoverts  of  the  bird  are  hair  brown,  with  a 
few  darker  sjiots  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
breast,  and  ciiin ;  legs,  tiK's,  and  claws  black. 
Whole  length  o{  the  bird  five  inches  und 
five  eighths.  {YarreW»  Brit.  Bird/,  vol.  i. 
p.  164.) 

FLY-CATCHER,  THE  PIED.  (3/.«- 
ciaipa  atrUajnlla.)  Tlie  j>ied  fly -catcher  is 
much  less  numerous  as  a  spec-ies  tlian  its 
generic  conlpanion  lust  described,  und,  ex- 
cept in  certain  lucidities,  is  a  rare  bird  in 
England,  ami  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
summer  visitor  to  this  country,  iirriviiig  in 
April,  and  quitting  it  to  go  further  south  in 
.September.  It  appears  to  be  most  plentilUl 
iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberluiid 
and  Westniorelnnd,  and  in  some  of  its  ha- 
bits, i)urticularly  in  its  mode  of  feeding, 
and  the  nature  of  its  food,  it  resembles  the 
well-known  spotted  fly-catcher;  but  with 
these  distinctions,  that  it  builds  in  the  holes 
of  decayed  oaks  or  riollard  trees,  is  exceed- 
ingly noisy  and  clamorous  when  its  re- 
treat is  approached,  and  that  it  lays  some- 
times as  many  as  eight  eggs.  Its  nest  is  a 
loose  assemblage  of  routs  and  grass,  with  a 
few  dry  leaves,  dead  bents,  and  hair ;  egg» 
eight  and  a  h.-df  lines  long  by  six  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  of  an  unifonii  fitde  blue.  Colour 
of  plumage :  upper  part  of  head  and  neck 
diu-k  brownish  black,  cd^es  of  the  greater 
wing  coverta,  and  some  ol  the  other  feathers, 
white ;  whole  of  the  back  a  decided  black  ; 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  white. 
,  The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  five  inches  and 


I 
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FLY  IN  SUEEP. 

one  cightli.     (  YarrcWt  Brit,  Bird*,  vol.  i. 
p.  109!) 

FLY  IN  SUEEP.    See  Suebp,   Dh- 

EASGS  OF. 

FLY  IN  TURNIPS.  {AlHca  nemo- 
nun.)  Tlie  vuli^ar  name  for  a  species  of 
fliii-beotle,  which  uttiicka  the  turnip  crop 
in  tlic  cotyledon,  or  beed  leal',  as  foon 
B.S  it  n])peara :  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
black  jui-k,  and  sometimes  the  fleu,  or  black 
(iy.  A  universal  and  very  remarkable  cha- 
racteristic of  this  fjuuily  of  beetles,  is  the 
property  of  making  great  leaps  by  means  of 
tlieir  very  thick  hind  le"s.  There  oyyieaT 
to  \w  at  least  two  species  of  (ly  or  beetle 
injurious  to  the  turnip  crop,  toe  striped, 
and  the  briL«sy,  or  tootli-lei;<;ed,  also  called 
saw-fly.  The  habits  of  the  latter  are  not 
known.  As  the  former  is  tlic  njost  general 
anil  destructive,  1  shall  cimfine  my  observ- 
atiims  principally  to  that  species.  All  the 
sjiecies  are  among  the  smallest  in.netts ;  se- 
veral are  scarcely  a  tine  long :  the  length  of 
the  largest  is  hardly  two  lines,  and  one  in 
breadth.  The  greatest  number  are  shining 
preen,  with  a  brown  or  yellowish  hue. 
Early  in  spring  they  arc  seen  sitting  on 
■walls  in  great  nmub<?r»  ;  in  winter  they  live 
imder  leaves,  stems  of  plant",  ami  in  chinks 
in  walls :  during  summer  they  are  the  \\\osX 
dangerous  enemies  of  various  vegetables, 
particularly  the  cabbage  tribe.  They  also 
attack  din'crent  sorts  of  the  root  genua 
Brnsxira,  such  as  the  turuij),  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  railish,  the  conmion  cress,  and  the  water 
cress.  Uesides  these  sorts  of  vegetables, 
they  also  prey  upon  flax,  tobacco,  hops, 
seedling  clover,  and  samfoin,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  summer  and  winter  turnii)s,  which 
are  left  for  seed,  and  often  entirely  spoil  tlic 
future  harvest  during  the  flowering  seasion, 
when  the  weather  is  wann  and  dry.  So 
extensive  are  the  ravage^i  tims  conmiitted, 
that  whole  fields  have  oClvn  to  be  resown. 
Arthur  Young  calculated  the  loss  in  Dc- 
vonshiiv,  from  this  cause  alone,  in  1786,  at 
ll>0,000i.  We  could  scarcc'ly  believe  that 
BO  small  a  creature  was  capable  of  causing 
perceptible  injury  to  vegetation  ;  but  what 
these  iHWtlcs  want  in  sfze  is  niade  up  by 
thcii-  numlx'rs  and  voracity  :  the  extent  of 
the  injury  is  also  much  mcrcased  by  the 
circunutonce  of  their  attiicking,  when  young, 
many  vegetables,  and  not  gnawing  the  ten- 
der leaves,  like  most  other  insects,  only  on 
the  edge,  but  eating  their  surface,  piercing 
them  like  a  sieve,  and  disturbing  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  thus  preventing  their  growth, 
and  finally  canning  the  total  destruction  of 
the  plant.  They  love  warmth  and  sun- 
shine; thus  arc  seldom  found  in  shady  jilaccs: 
and  il  is  a  very  j  nst  observation  that  nliuit  beds 
bor<lcred  by  many  trec«  have  little  to  fear 
4^ 


FLY  IN  TURXITS. 

from  them.  The  turnip  b«Ttle  hit 
(he  orfler  Colkoptera,  froni  it<  «ii| 
which  it  flics  being  folded  beM 
homy  eases.  It  in  iDcluded  in  ifat 
Chbtbomsud^  or  golden  bertlo^  { 
tain  st-ientific  reasons,  in  ~- '  — ' 
it« structure, and  i.*one  01 
si)ecies  forming  the  fjeiiiu  .^;.^ 
tunes  writt<.'n  Haltioa.  I' 

I'he  striped  turnip  beellt  a  mmI 
catalogues  Attica  nrmorum.  llie 
word,  dcrivexl  from  the  Greek,  all 
the  leaping  powers  of  the  gcBin, 
latter  signifying  that  this  speck* 
woods  and  groves,  which  were  an 
cially  tt<  haunts  beforv  turnip  cd 
become  general. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  tLe  egK*  m  II 
the  under  side  of  the  rough  leaf  fri 
to  September :  they  hatch  ia  b 
The  maggots  live  between  llie  two 
cuticles  of  the  rough  leaf,  and  arm 
turily  in  sixteen  days.  'Hif  chi 
buried  just  beneath  the  .-t 
where  it  remains  alxmt  . 
Iieetles  li%'e  through  the  winter  ia 
states  and  revive  in  the  s]irio);.  1 
five  or  six  broods  in  a  season,  and 
that  the  insects  are  niost  l«  be  I 
fine  wintthcr ;  for  heavy  rains,  coil 
anil  long  droughts  destroy  tbtm 
scent  appears  to  be  very  pel* 
against  the  wind,  and  ore  atl 
long  distance. 

Professor  Rennie  sajt  the  j 
in  July,  and  the  dusKv-b 
hatched  in  the  following  May. 
tiic  pupa  state  tllteen  dayi,  tbe  J 
pear  in  July,  and  die  after 
eggs.  Turnips,  ihervfore, 
canieror  later  Ihanthis,  arel 
times  radish  secil,  or,  what  is  I 
may  be  sown  between  the  tali 
the  beetles  to  fetsl  on.  and  1 
Some  say  the  larvie  live  wU« 
insect  does ;  otlu-rs,  that  tiiry  it 
roots  and  stems  of  plants.  No  art 
mies  are  vet  kniiwn  of  these  JtaUlj 
sects.  Sliad",  cooluesis,  aod 
are  the  surest  pr»>t4.«ction  ot 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fle«-b 

Remedies  are  not  wanting  1 
been  recmnmeuded  by  varinual 
and  gardeners,  against 
these  remedies  are  enxtmentcd  1 
perlv  explained  in  an  vsccUcatVl 
aI.  \Vundrnm,  n  clergrmaa  It  J 
Hanover  (in  the  TVmw.  A.  F.Jf 
Vietaia,  new  series,  voL  i.  ^  ll 
tho«e  particularly  i!<~».tip  m  K 
mended  which  ju^*  | 
tliey  have  been  teii' 
rienve,  are  eaaily  trteil,  I' 


I  last*  CO  long  that  the  planU 
•  aeoond  watering,  unless 
sbowen  fall  soon  aftt-r. 
_^abobe  retcueil  from  the  greedy 
rf  diBM  small  devastators  in  a 
ik  and  easy  manner  by  the  uppli- 
Ihe  aeeond  remedy,  viz.  road  dust. 
oTciialkT  stone*  u  to  he  gathered 
id  in  a  nne  day,  and  mowed  up  in 
e  for  future  use.     As  soon  a*  it  is 

that  the  earth  flen-l)ectle9  appear  j 
BipA,  a  night  must  bo  chosen  when 
leal  of  dciT  hax  fullen,  and  while 
•  plants  are  Jtill  wet  they  are  to  be 
srinkled  with  the  rowl  dust  till 
■a  if  covered  with  powder  :  whc- 
dust   is  injurioiu^  to  their  IxMlies 

or  only  by  covering  the  leaves  it 
^^  is  injurious  to  the  action  of 
Hk>f  manducation,  is  not  known, 
Sih  flea-beetles  all  at  once  dis- 
inimUrly  if  the  sun  shines  brightly 
ling  day,  and  the  dust  is  dried  on 
k  If  heavy  rain  fall?  immediately 
bvt  sprinkling,  and  wa.«hes  the  dust 
■ats.  It  must  be  reix-ated  aii  before. 
Kent  investigations  which  have 
ee  in  this  country,  of  the  habits  of 
f  fly,  have  cnableil  us  to  dear  up 
Ma  in  the  natural  history  of  this 
Mtlcs.  The  committee  ap|K)inted 
ODcaatcr  Agricultural  Association, 
■  to  iiMtitute  enquiries  "  On  the 
ineaiis  of  its  preven- 
4  (if  this  subject  by 
Doiogii-iu  »iH  iety  of  London  :u)  one 
hnn  Eaaaya,  have  lc<l  to  the  puh- 
tC  M  report  by  the  former  Innly, 
If  ■  vast  deal  of  practical  matter; 
nrodttctitm  of  ■ 


ground  will  prove  an  additional  security  ;  but 
this  system  does  not  suit  sandy  soils,  and 
could  not  be  regularly  followed  up  on  any 
land.  Feeding  off  the  turnijis  is  strongly 
recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  beetle, 
as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  advantages  of 
manuring  and  preparing  the  land  fur  the 
barley  crop  and  suweeding  sei.'<)s.  The  be- 
netlts  to  be  <!erivcd  from  sheep-folding,  as 
regariLs  the  beetle,  arc  doubtless  principiJly 
to  be  attribvited  to  the  [x'ltfct  .Ktamiiiiig 
down  of  ihe  soil  and  herbage,  by  whicii  all 
insect  life  is  destroyed,  nitlicr  than  lo  any 
peculiar  (|uality  in  sheep  manure,  unless  it 
|je  contained  In  their  urine. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  agricul- 
turists that  raw  and  long  nmuure  harbours 
the  becllc,  ami  if  turnips  be  sown  on  a 
stubble  crop  they  are  ohca  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Powdered  lime  and  soot  have  met  with 
some  advocotes,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  use. 

Hoeing  and  rolling  may  hara.ss  and  kill 
many  of  tlie  beetles ;  and  lis  this  pro<-e^s 
promotes  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
plants,  it  must  be  attended  with  no  slight 
advantages.  From  the  dislike  (he  fly  has 
to  repeated  wet,  frequent  watering  the  tur- 
nips would  evidently  be  verj'  i>encfic!al, 
particularly  with  brine  (not  strong  enough 
to  injure  the  ]il;uits)  or  licpiid  manure, 
which  would  etiniiilate  the  growth  most  ef- 
fectually ;  and  many  of  the  beetles  would 
necessarily  be  fon'ibly  brushed  o(\\  and  gi't 
set  fast  in  the  earth,  and  die.  Sulj)liLiric 
solutions  sprinkled  by  machinery  would 
also  have  a  powerful  euect.  Nitrate  of  soda 
I  has  been  tried  in  a  few  instances  on  crops 
nL&rediah  tnrnipn  with  tctt  bcneficuiL 
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The  first  (ippearance  of  the  beetles  is  to 
be  piincliially  observed,  txs  iiirording  the  best 
chance  in  applying  remedies. 

The  nipiii  prowlh  of  the  i>h»nt  iijipeani  to 
be  the  best  security  npiiinst  the  rrtvajtes  of 
thcinse<-t;  aiid  to  insure  this,  plenty  of  seed 
should  be  sown,  ull  I'C  the  suiue  yeiir's 
growth.  Deep  plouizliiiij;  will  be  found 
lulvantAgeous  when  the  clirysalides  arc  in 
the  soil.  Drilliii"  is  fur  superior  to  broad- 
eust  sowinp;,  and  in  Scolhind  is  believed  to 
keep  nwiiy  the  bci'tlcs.  Early  sowing  is  at- 
tended with  disadvantages;  for  tlie  same 
warmth  niut  sunshine  tliat  make  the  seed 
vegetate  will  also  bring  the  hungry  swarms 
of  beetles  from  their  winter  i|narters. 
Charlix'k,  hedge  mustard,  common  ladies' 
smtK'k,  and  all  cruciferous  weeds  in  fields 
and  hedge-,  should  be  carefully  flestroyed, 
as  they  ttlVord  support  to  the  beetles  before 
the  turnips  come  up. 

Fumigation,  by  burning  briinst<ine,  stub- 
bles, green  weeds  or  fitrze,  damji  straw,  &c. 
!n  hea[is  round  the  field,  so  that  the  smoke 
ilrivcs  along  the  ground,  has  been  found 
one  of  the  most  ctlectual  reiiieilies,  and  can 
l>e  the  most  easily  resorted  to,  becaujie  it 
is  in  dry  weather  that  the  tly  infests  tlie 
turnip  crop.  A  correspondent  <if  the  Afiirk 
Lane  Expreim  pro]X)ses,  on  the  first  a])])ear- 
unce  of  the  turnips  above  the  ground,  that 
the  following  mixture,  calculated  for  two 
acres,  should  be  strewed  over  it :  —  1  bushel 
of  llour  of  brimstone,  I  biLshel  of  sulphurct 
of  lime  (from  a  gms  work),  and  6  bushels  of 
dry  s-auii. 

Such  arc  n  few  of  the  reme<lies  and  pre- 
ventatives promised  ;  the  subject  still  oireni 
a  wide  field  lor  inquiry  and  observation, 
and  can  Si-arcely  lie  grusrieil  and  properly 
understood  until  correct  data  are  obtained 
from  every  sort  of  soil  under  tlie  various 
induenees  of  climate  and  eSects  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  Doncastcr  committoe  received  up- 
wards of  100  answers  in  reply  to  the  queries 
which  they  addressed  to  practical  farmers 
and  others  in  all  parts  ol  England.  The 
evidence  aflTorded  by  those  various  commu- 
nications are  certainly  most  valuable ;  but 
the  remedies  recommended  in  the  following 
practical  directions  which  they  publish, 
cannot  be  coDsideretl  as  altogether  ellica- 
cious,  though  probably  preventive  :  — 

1.  That,  most  clfcctually  to  insure  the 
ipecdy  growth  of  the  phiiit,  the  land  should 
be  kept  in  the  best  {lossible  state  of  cul- 
tivation. 

2.  That  scuffling  or  ploughing  the  land 
before  winter,  and  clearing  the  hedge  bot- 
toms, and  every  other  place  which  can  linr- 
liour  the  insect,  should  be  systematically 
attended  to. 
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3.  That  the  fallow  i 
as  early  us  ptissible,  so  as  to  ( 
tunity  for  choosing  a  favoua 
Bowing. 

4    That  the  system  of  : 
with   manure  under  the 
on   the   ridges,  be  in 
adopted. 

5.  That  the  most  favourable  a 
for  ridging  be  chosen ;  particularl 
land  be  not  ridged  in  too  dry  a  • 

6.  That  as  soon  as  the  land  be  i 
the  manure,  it  be  laid  in,  the  Mf 
and  the  seed  drilled  immadiati 
quicker  these  operations  folk 
the  better  chance  of  the  crop 

7.  That  the  manure  chos 
will  Im'  a<lapt<-d  to  the  soil, 
speediest  growth  of  the 
that  a  fidl  qiiautity  lie  ullcnre 

8.  That  the  seed  be  not  i 
manure  ;  but  the  manure  lie  I 
with  soil,  and  the  seeil  drilled^ 

9.  That  a  very  liberal  allowani 
be  given,  as  much  as  3  or  4  lla«, 
lor  ilrill,  and  6  or  7  for  bn 
this  seed  be  of  one  year's  j 

10.  I'hat  OS  so<in   as 
above  ground  it  be  dustetl  ynlh 
imd  thfs  rcpc.<ite<i  as  oi^cn  as  rail 
beats  it  oQ'uuil  the  fly  reap^Nson, 

11.  That  in  place*  which  i 
sons  particuliirly  dry,  water 
ing-machiiie  Ik'  resorted  I 

X'nder  these  preoaut 
confidently  trust  tluit  I " 
the  turnip  fly,  may  be,  la 
vented. 

Having  s|Kiken  thus  at  len 
nip  llea-bectle,  I  have  little  i 
on  the  turnip  saw-tly  (j' 
which  is  a  less  common  dujaH 
occasionally  found  in  comp 
former.  A  very  minute- 
given  bv  Mr.  Duncan.  (< 
Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  558.)  It 
from  the  use  and  apu 
incnt  with  which  it  il 
is  place<l  at  the  extreniil 
of  the  fcnial'-,  on  the 
constructetl  that  it  comb 
of  a  saw  and  auger.  (A'offlir'aal 
juriota  to  Farmrrt,  Miu  Lomlkmt 
Donauter  Itcport;  Mr.  Ctrlu  * 
affecting  Ihe  Turnip  Crap;  Prait 
dry.) 

FLY  IK  WHEAT.  (T^H** 
by  ;  Crriitomyia  Index,  Loir.)  1 
wheat  is  in  blosROin,  it  M  < 
by  tills  sniidl  bcautiAil  4y,  < 
coloured  IkmIv  and  white  via^iV 
M  eggs  in  the  middle  nf  tli^* 
means  of  a  long  retractile  0ti| 


FLY  IK  WHEAT. 

^■e  hmtcfae«l,  the  lurve,  which  are 
Su,  from  ten  to  fuurtecn  being  soiue- 
Pttuil  in  one  grain,  prevent  tbe  fnic- 
n  of  the  grains,  probably  by  eating 
llMIt  MkI  ibua  frequently  ile.strny 
jJM  of  the  harvest.  Air.  Sliirreti' 
^pra.  o/Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  501.)  suys 
(EbLTaliy  appears  when  the  wheat 
pmea  into  cor.  In  ItiiO  and  1830, 
re  first  licen  by  him  on  the  2l«t  June, 
im,  on  the  10th  of  ttie  sunie  month. 
me,  tAer  a  period,  tall  to  the  ground, 
now  in  the  earth,  where  they  reimiin 
foiluwini;  summer.  Aeeording  to 
■tw  (Map.  Nat.  Uitt.,  Sept.  1829, 
f  all  the  Lans  hare  iiuittixl  the  ears 
I  and  def.'ended  to  the  earth  by  the 
Au^ftut;  going  into  the  ground  to 
be  dirpth  of  half  an  iueh,  where  it  in 
e  Uut  they  paM  the  winter  in  the 
ue. 

UUituJinary  smollnesa  of  this  insect, 
its  larra  and  perfect  state,  with  the 
lance  that  the  destruction  of  the 
lakea  place  when  it  is  in  blossom,  and 
(ail  the  ears  on  one  and  the  same 
I  Mtacked,  allows  of  but  little  that 
cdeeted  by  human  aid  i^rainst  this 
•f  grain.  The  safei>t  and  almost 
itain  means  of  diminishing  tiueh  nn 
tke  nic«eeding  year,  eou.<«ists  in  not 
wiwat  aeaio  on  the  same  field,  mir 
■gkbouTBOod ;  for,  in  all  probability, 
•  lie  in  the  earth,  and  will  only  l>e- 
)m  Dext  yen  at  thb  season  when  tbe 
'im  blowom.  Fortimatclv,  nature 
U»  caae  provided  another  »tdl  smaller 
^nf  rt  allied  to  the  family  of  Ich- 
Hki  keep  the  midge  also  witliin  its 
IBsda.  Mr.  Kirby,  who  first  ma<le 
itfnie<l  with  the  natural  history  of 
■•alls  the  paro-iite  Ichneumon 
!  '  .1  »|>ecies  of  the  genus  Flaty- 
Jle,  belonging  to  the  family 

■Mi<f 

^e  <tate«,  that  from  experiments 

..-,,.1,.  i„  the  season  1831,  the  va- 

irultivated  under  tbe  name 

(Triticum  hirfsulum)  is  not 

'  >f  the  fly  (  Quar.  Joum. 

.:<.)     Mr.  ^hirreff  (/ii</. 

<  oiuiden   tlie   Polbh  wheat 

to  be  in  a  measure  secure 

.initted   by  the  whent- 

)■-•   \KTy  extensive.      It    is 

lirrefT,  that  lliroughotit  the 

ian,  during  the  years 

'  1830,  the  fly  injured 

,>  ^  the   omuunt  of  30  |>er 

abound  in  thm  pro- 

i,..  ,.   the   kiujrdom    in    auc- 

dic  la«s  to  the  conuuunity 


would  be  incalculable.  Mr.  Ciorrie  seems 
to  think  tliut  the  wbeat-fly  maggot  might 
be  su  buried  iui  not  to  be  able  to  work  their 
way  iijj  through  (he  suix-rincuitibcnt  soil ; 
iti  in  ploughing  in  the  wheat  stubble,  a 
scarifier  or  skiiriniev  were  fi.\ed  upon  the 
beam  before  tbe  coulter,  so  constructed  iia 
to  lay  about  an  inch  of  tbe  surface  in  the 
bottom  of  tbe  furrow.  There  is  another 
kind  of  lly  or  midge  (  Tijmla  eerealh,  Sauter), 
which  is  jiarlicularly  mjurious  to  spelt  (a 
kind  of  dwarf  wheal)  and  barley.  (Kollur 
on  Iiuiecls  iujurioiu  to  Agriculture.  Quar. 
Juurn.  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  3. ;  Westwood  on 
Wlteat  Fliet,  in  Gard.Mag.  vol.xiii.  p.  289.) 

FOAL.  (Su.  Goth,  /ofc;  Sax.  rola.) 
The  young  of  the  horse  kind;  the  mole 
being  termed  a  colt  foal,  and  the  female 
a  filly.  The  foul  and  its  mother  should 
always  be  well  fed,  and  two  feeds  of  com, 
at  least,  be  atlded  to  the  green  tornl  which 
they  get,  when  turned  out  after  their  work 
at  night.  The  growing  colt  should  con- 
tinue to  have  libera!  nourishment ;  bruised 
oats  and  bran  should  form  a  considerable 
part  of  his  dally  jirovender.  In  five  or  six 
mouths,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal, 
it  nuiy  be  weaned.  It  should  then  be  housed 
for  three  weeks  or  a  luontli,  or  turned  into 
iiome  distant  rick-yard.  The  process  of 
breaking  in  should  commence  from  the  very 
period  of  weaning;  and  the  fool  should  be 
daily  hojidled,  partially  dressed,  accustomed 
to  the  halter,  led  about,  and  even  tied  up ; 
for  on  this  inuib  ol'  the  trad  ability,  good 
tem|ier,  and  value  of  the  horse  will  depend. 
After  the  second  winter,  the  work  of  break- 
ing in  may  conimeuce  in  good  earnest.  ( The 
Horse,  p.  225.) 

MamigemelU  of  FoaU  after  Weaning. — 
The  principal  object  with  most  breeders  is 
to  have  their  stock  large  and  [lowcrful  at  an 
early  age.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  may 
be  done  towiuils  effecting  this  by  means  of 
good  forwl  judiciously  supplied,  pr<>j)cr  shel- 
ter, and  lilK'rty  oi'  range  in  favourable 
weather.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  when  a 
foal  is  first  taken  from  it^  dam,  that  it  will, 
in  some  degree,  full  away  in  condition  and 
lose  flesh  ;  the  nutritive  properties  of  its 
"  mother's  milk "'  cannot  be  token  from  it 
without  affecting  its  yet  tender  constitution. 
To  guartl  against  this,  every  attention  must 
be  dircct<'d  to  the  ((uulity  as  wi'll  as  ipumlitv 
of  food  which  is  presented  to  il ;  that  which 
contains  uui.st  nourishuient  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  although  the  bulk  of  hay  which 
a  foal  consumes  is  very  trifling,  it  should  be 
of  the  best  iiuality.  For  fouls,  when  they 
are  first  weaneti,  linseed  gruel  shoutil  be 
their  constant  beverage,  and,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  all 
horses.    A  lilicral  allowance  of  oats  is  like- 
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■van  necctsary ;  fouls,  if  in  health,  will  cut 
at  least  two  (luartoms  jK-r  day ;  and,  us 
they  increase  in  !ij;e,  this  allowance  may  be 
aujjincnted.  The  sceiLs  wliich  are  lefl  from 
the  linsct'd  gruel,  should  bo  given  with  the 
corn.  I  have  freijuenlly  recommended  the 
practice  of  bnii.^in^  the  oat*,  and  rau.st  cer- 
tainly repeat  it,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
ar^mcntji  of  some  persona  who  are  averse 
to  it.  Brun  mashes  may  be  given  at  lea.st 
once  a  week,  and  in  some  instances  more 
frequently.  Carrots  will  likewise  be  found 
a  very  proper  fotxl  for  yoimg  stock,  and 
vhoulil  be  (riven  once  or  twice  a  day.  Too 
long  a  continuance  of  the  same  food  cloys 
the  up|X'tite.  Boiled  barley  is  found  to  be 
very  nutritious  food,  and  most  horses  are 
very  fond  it.  As  an  ijternative,  it  may  be 
flivon  with  great  advantage,  if  foals  do  not 
eonsume  their  com  with  their  usual  ap- 
petite. It  rcipiires  to  be  well  lH>ileil  (or 
two  or  three  nimrs  in  a  small  ((unntity  of 
ivaler,  frequently  replenisbiii;;  it  that  the 
grain  may  not  burn,  an<l  cotist.'intly  stirring 
it  that  every  grain  may  undergo  an  equal 
process ;  it  uiny  be  considered  sutlicieutly 
Ijoiled  when  all  the  corns  have  burst,  ana, 
when  given,  slioidd  liave  a  little  bran  or 
finely-cut  hay  mixed  with  it.  About  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are  weaned, 
tNich  foal  shoidd  have  a  gitntle  dose  of 
[ihvsie — one  drachm  to  a  draclmi  anil  a 
lialf  (if  aloes,  with  a  drachm  of  Castile  soap, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  ginger,  will  geae- 
rall\'  be  found  sufficient. 

FOALING.  A  term  applied  to  the  act 
of  parturition,  or  bringing  forth  young  in 
tile  mare.  Good  feeding  and  moderate  ex- 
er<'is(!  are  found  to  be  the  best  )ireventives 
against  slinking,  which  is  mbst  prevalent 
when  half  the  time  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed. 
(Sou  Anonxiox.)  If  a.  marc  has  been  re- 
gidarly  excrcise<l,  and  apparently  in  health 
while  she  was  in  foal,  little  danger  will  at- 
tend the  act  of  parturition,  ll'  there  be 
false  jiresentation  of  the  fa-tus,  or  difficulty 
in  producing  it,  it  will  be  better  to  havo 
recourse  to  a  well-informed  veterinary-  pmc- 
lilioner,  rather  than  injure  the  molLer  by 
the  violent  and  injurious  attempts  which 
are  often  made  to  relieve  the  animal.  As 
soon  IIS  the  marc  bos  foahsl,  she  should  be 
turned  into  some  well  sheltered  pasture, 
with  a  hovel  or  shed  to  run  into  wljcn  she 
pleases ;  and  us,  sup]x>8ing  she  has  foaled  in 
April,  the  gra.ss  is  scanty,  she  shoiihl  have 
n  couple  of  feeds  of  corn  daily.  The  more 
tiiav  be  put  to  moderate  wink  a  month  oflor 
fouling.     (77(e  JInrse,  ii.'2ii.) 

FODDER.    (Germ  fuller;  Sax  robhon ; 
from  r'>ri»iii  to  eat;  Irish, /Jw/er,  straw  ;  Icel. 
,fo<lr.)     In  agriculture,  l\i«  otiWuot-j  Vo«d 
g}Visn  to  ralffc,  which  consists  of  iW  slcrn* 
4m 


and  letivcs  of  plonU, 
chopped  straw,  &c. ;  the 
of  the  granes,  the  haulm  of  kgol 
tatoes,  &c.  Com,  beaiis,  tumini^  id 
articles  which  present  nouriuiMd 
more  concentrated  form,  are  ant  i^ 
under  the  term  foilder,  but  are  nthar 
as  solid  fooil.     See  Food. 

FOG  (Dan.  fog.)  In  metoxd 
dense  vapour  near  the  sarfao:  of  i 
or  water.  Fogs  in  general  are  tht, 
qucuce  of  the  nocturnal  cooling  aS' 
mos|)herc.  The  air,  by  its  n|iiil  ( 
becomes  sun-hargeil  with  looiituit; 
of  which  liciiig  precipitated  in  tht 
a  clouil,  gives  rise  to  the  rnliai 
Durinj'  the  day  tlic  heat  of  the  (Ol 
rally  disperses  the  log,  because  the  t| 
of  moisture  which  the  air  is  capabltj 
ing  becomes  consiilerable  in  propn 
it.s  temperature  is  iiicrea-Mrd.  la  ol 
ther  the  surfaces  of  rivers,  Uk«i,  I 
fi-equently  covered  with  foj;.  Tfcl 
is  this.  During  the  night  the  air  I 
than  the  water ;  the  strata  of  air  ia 
with  the  water  arc  consequently  kH 
become  saturated  with  moisture.  1 
ture  of  the  vai>our  with  the  air,  1 
with  its  elevation  of  teoiperatnrev  { 
the  air  specifically  lighter.  It  risa 
sequence,  and  mixing  with  the  cd 
the  BU|)crior  strata,  is 
tatea  its  moisture.      The 

suiting  from  this  prccipitAtiooJ ^ 

to  a  small  be^ht,  because  the  ttnOli 
temjieratore  is  soon  restored.  Ud 
easy  to  see  how  winds,  or  a  great  a0| 
the  water,  [ireveat  the  fonnatioQWl 
the  surface  of  water.  In  the 
regions,  fogs  sometimes  continue  ^ 
considerable  jiart  of  the  year, 
seas  tliick  fog»  often  prcra'" 
the  warmest  months :  and  I 
that  objects  Ireqiiently 
giiished  at  the  ilUtance  of 
(Braiiflc\i  Diet,  of  Stienet.) 

FOGG  AGE  (Low  Lat., ' 
or  rank  grass  not  eaten 
mcr  or  autumn.     The  practiox 
gra-ss-lands  for  the  wint»rr  i 
has  been  found  highly  use&L  ! 

FOtjGE.     A  couunun  \ 
that  properly  signilies  the  | 
iiie<liately  springs   after  th 
been  token,  but  it  is  aometin 
long  grass  rcmainii. 
winter.  (SocArrKii 
for  man,  in  some  pi 
fog-house  means  a 
with  moss. 

FOtiGlNG 
maiiagfinent  oi  .. 
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FOKSEN. ' 

whole  growth  of^raaa  in  up- 
free   from  cithur  scythe  or 
'ng  it  in  the  lollowing  winter. 
»tutes,  (hut  nian^-  years  ago, 
~olk  clergyman,  who  was  in 
this  singular  practice, 
1  most  pnifitable  one. 
sd  it  thrice,  and  with 
le  finds  t}int  it  thicken.s  the 
itlr,  and  yields  fiir  more  valu- 
fend  Kjiring  food,  than  uny  per- 
jwct,  who  never  trii-d  it.     liut 
IpractiscU  only  on  dry  or  toler- 

S.    A  local  terra  iomctinies  used 
natural  juice  or  moisture  of 
•  herbs. 

FOL'ST.    A  provincial  word 
Duldy  or  musty. 
[Sax.  nralsr.)    A  temporary  pen 
for  keeping  cuttle  or  other  agri- 
together,  either  lor  the  pur- 
nt  during  the  night,  or 
and  feeding.      Some- 
folded  for  the  pur])ose 
ep-foliU  ai-e  of  two  kinds ; 
or  sheds  set  npart  for  that 
Moing  to    the    iurm-yard,   or 
Ida    formed    by    hurdles,  &c. 
ItineDt,   sheep   arc   principally 
da,  &C.,  the  <lix)r9  of  whieli  lu-e 
straw,  »and,  or  clean  dry  earth, 
additional  (|uantiiy  of  manure 
The  temfiorary  fence  or  bar- 
moTcable  fohls  are  constructed 
nmonlv   woo<len   hurdles;   but 
hen  the  fold  is  only  to  contain 
lbs  netting  stretched  between 
Ic  iiae  of,  there  In-ing  a  strong 
)  the  lower  porta  of  the  post, 
irouod,  to  which  the  under  edge 
is  attached,  whUe  its  upper 
to  a  rope  str(>tche<l  luong 
post.     Netting  is  by 
gy..i  .>.,..,„,(  substance  for 
.I.ES.)  Alr.Chil- 

;  .1  system  ofshed- 

ry.  A/^.  Hiic.  vol.  i.  p.  40.), 
le  doubt  that  sheep,  in  coin- 
lock,  Kulfer  iiiDve  from  the 
cold  when  feeding  in  ex- 
.than  is uoinnmnly supposed. 
RTII.    A  term  formerly  used 
^  rm-vunl. 
G.     ITie  j>rnctice  of  confining 
■iiiiiiuU  upon  land,  by  means 
(lie  rmrjiosc  of  feeding 
;^t.     Tne  practice  of  fold- 
1  fallows,  with  a  view  to 
still  coiimioii  in  several 
t  but  the  more  improved 
that  it  det«-iorat<!S 
Meoiiur  of  the 


FOMENTATION. 

sheep,  by  keeping  them  for  the  greater  part 
of  every  night  wholly  without  fooil.  Olhei-s, 
however,  assert  that  folding  is  not  injurioiig 
to  sheep,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  good  pasture 
during  the  day,  and  not  folded  too  early  in 
the  eveiiiiig,  or  ke]it  in  tlio  fold  too  hmg  in 
the  morning.  In  some  loi'ge  arable  land 
farms,  in  llmiijishire  iuid  other  counties, 
folding  i.'4  still  eonsidiTu<l  necessary,  and 
large  lloiks  of  breeding  ewes  ore  kept  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose.  Sheep  are  occa- 
sionally penned  or  folded  on  young  wheat, 
but  more  eoimuonly  on  turnips,  a  certain 
portion  iHiing  enclosed  sufGcieut  for  them 
to  eat  off  in  one  or  two  days. 

FOLU-YAKD.  The  yard  where  cattle 
of  diirerent  sorts  are  confineti  and  led  dur- 
ing the  winter  sciiaon.  Yitril.n  uf  tliia  nu- 
tutv  should  be  properly  fitted  up  with  con- 
venient sheds  anti  racks  ior  the  auiuiids  to 
eat  their  fodder  iVom,  and  have  suitable 
divisions  for  containing  dilferent  denomina- 
tions of  cattle,  or  other  live  stock.  See 
Fah.v-Yahd. 

FOLE-FOOT.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  weed  colt's-foot  (Tiuiiiago  /ar/ani), 
which  see. 

FOMENTATION.  Local  bathing  with 
tlannels  wrung  out  of  hot  or  cold  nuler,  or 
medicated  decoctions.  Hot  I'oiiientations 
increase  the  warmth  of  the  .-kin,  open  the 
pores  of  it,  and  promote  ix-rsjiiratinn,  and 
so  lestien  the  tension  and  abate  the  swel- 
ling of  an  inlluined  part,  assuage  pain, 
and  relieve  the  iiilbuniiiution.  Fomenta- 
tions, to  be  useful,  should  be  long  and  fre- 
iptently  employed,  and  lit  as  great  a  degree 
of  beat  as  can  be  used  without  giving  the 
aniiniU  pain.  I'uultioes  are  nothing  Init  a 
luodilication  of  fomentations,  more  jieruia- 
neiit  or  longer  continued  than  common  fo- 
mcntnlions.  Foul t ices  are  made  of  bread,  or 
oatmeal,  or  linseed  meal,  or  iiiiy  substance 
which  is  soft  and  cah-iilatcd  to  retain  heat.  It 
is  often  very  ditticult  to  deciile  when  a  cold 
or  a  hot  npjilicatioii  is  to  be  used,  iiud  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in 
cases  of  superficial  iutlainmalion,  and  in  the 
eai'ly  stage,  cohWlolions  will  be  ]>referable; 
but  when  the  inllaniuialion  is  deei>er  scaleil, 
or  fully  e»taV>li8hed,  warm  fomentations  or 
|X)ulliees  nuiy  be  most  servicealile.  Foment- 
ations are  best  ajijilied  by  means  of  flannel 
frequently  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  or  on 
which  the  water  is  pouretl,  and  the  beat 
should  be  us  great  as  the  hand  will  bear. 
^Yhen  it  is  inlendcil  to  ]iriKlute  a  sudden 
effect,  but  not  u  iiermiuient  one,  the  llannela 
should  lie  black,  or  of  some  daik  colour; 
when  the  heat  is  wisheii  to  be  graduiJly 
applied,  but  moiv  permanent,  they  shciulA 
bf  white.  In  the  first,  vUe  \jcal  \»  ruYiviW^ 
ratUatod,  and  the  iluuiiula  soon  coo\-,  m^iia 
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second,  it  U  slowljr  given  out,  nnc)  tliu  flan- 
ni>ls  remain  long  wurra.  {T/te  Hurse,  pp. 
176.  39'i.) 

FOUD.  (Sax.  r<'b-)  All  substances  sus- 
ceptible of  digestion  and  as^iiinUutiuu  umy 
come  under  the  denomiiialion  of  /ikhI  ;  but 
the  proximate  princijiles  of  organic  l«)dioa 
on  which  their  nutritive  [K>wer»  dcjH'ud  are 
coinparalivcly  few,  althou^jb  the  articles 
employed  in  ditrerent  countries  for  the  sup- 
port of  aniuud  life  arc  almost  infinitely  va- 
rious, their  sustuinini;  powers  may  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  substances  capable  of  being 
separated  and  identilied  by  chciuical  aua- 
lyses  and  tests.  Amount  the  proximate 
wemcnts  of  vegetable  food,  gluten  and  its 
moditications,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  lig- 
iiiu  or  wiHKty  fd)re,  are  by  far  l.be  most 
im|iortaot  ;  and  amongst  those  of  animal 
food,  fibrin,  idbumcn,  gelatin,  ami  their  nio- 
ditications,  together  with  fals  and  oils,  which 
are  common  to  both  kingdoms  of  nature. 
To  illustrate  the  actual  siuiidicity  of  our 
food,  115  compared  with  its  u|iparcnt  niulli- 
i'ariousness  and  complexity,  it  may  suflice 
to  state  that  whejit,  anil  aluiosl  idl  the  escu- 
lent groins,  consist  principally  of  starch 
and  gluten ;  that  the  siuue  ingreilients  are 
found  in  many  fruits  and  roots ;  that  sugar, 
ginn,  or  n  relation  of  gum,  whii-h  is  called 
vegetable  ielly,  together  with  minute  tnu^s 
of  aroin.^tic  princijiles  which  give  flavour, 
and  more  or  less  ubundance  of  water,  and 
of  vegetable  ncid.s,  are  the  chief  component 
parts  of  apple.^,  j)eache.s  currants,  &i'.,  and 
all  pulpous  and  juicy  fruits;  a  very  few  also 
contnio  oil.  Then,  as  regards  anima/ fbo<l, 
the  nnisciihir  fdjres  of  various  aninuds  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  composition  and 
nutritive  power ;  in  »<mio  cases  texture 
merely,  and  in  oliiers  minute  additions  ol' 
foreign  matters,  confer  \i|)on  them  their 
relative  digestibilities,  and  their  ditl'erent 
ns])eetj.  and  flavoui-s.  Albumen  or  fibrine 
Rud  gehitin,  small  projiortions  of  saline 
bodies,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  w«t«r,  ore 
found  in  them  idl. 

It  often  happens  that  the  truly  nutritious 
part  of  food  Ls  so  combined  with  or  pro- 
tected by  indigestible  matters,  as  to  escape 
the  solvent  powers  of  the  stomach,  ludcas 
previously  prepared  and  modified  by  va- 
rious ehemical  and  mechanical  agents.  In- 
durated woodv  fibre,  for  instjuice,  or  Uipnn, 
Bi  rhemists  call  it,  will  olVen  resist  the  joint 
action  of  the  stomiu'h  and  bowels,  and  pa«s 
through  the  aliiuentarv  canal  with  scanvly 
any  lUternliim.  The  nusks  of  many  seeiL 
and  fruits  are  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  thin  material.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
kernels  of  the  apple,  pear,  &c. ;  the  «eo<ls 
of  the  cuiTaiit,  gooseberry,  melon,  and  »o 
on;  the  skin  or  huak  ofpcoi,  beans,  &c. ; 
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and  of  wheat,  barley,  and  iMs :  « 
\ks&  the  woody  part  is  eillurr  tml 
by  tlie  teeth,  or  previously  mat 
food  which  it  envelo]H.-5  iaprotecte 
degree  from  the  solvent  action  of  I 
tions  of  the  stomach.  This  ii  m 
curious  provision  in  nature,  for 
this  way  become  the  carriers  of  i« 
pa«s  through  them  not  only  undigi 
even  retaining  their  vegetative  poi 
in  this  way  uninhabited  and  Mertli 
of  the  globe  may  gradually  bcoMi: 
with  verdure,  and  ^rubs  and  trei 
the  advantage  derived  from  bn 
corn  given  to  live  sltM-k.  lionet  i 
nutritive,  but  uuIi>S9  broken  into  ^ 
fragments  by  the  uiasticatoi 
animals  which  eat  them,  ' 
elude  digestion. 

There  is  another  important  pcS 
history  of  food,  which  is,  its  ullin 
position.  Four  eiementa  only  i 
cipally  concerned  in  the  [iroducli 
food  of  animals;  these  are  C4U'bon,  I 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Among 
substances  gluten  (includinu  vcf; 
bumcn),  is  the  only  one  vrkicli  al 
nitrogen;  gum,  sugar,  starch,  an 
are  couslituted  ol  ciu-bon,  liydrc 
oxygen  only.  There  are  two  ver 
pomta  in  reference  to  the  chemie 
of  food  :  tlie  one  is,  ibat  no  luiimal 
sist  for  any  length  of  time  upon  U 
is  destitute  of  nitrogen  ;  and  the  o 
a  certain  mixture  of  dill 
solutely  essential.  Uabii. 
will  do  much  in  accu-stoiu;..,  i: 
to  particular  descri[itioiis  I  M' 
persons  live  exclusively,  or  alow 
vegetables,  others  on  animal  md 
piu-i  icular  kimls  of  diet  are  foru 
inhabitants  of  man/  regions  oi  ll 
but  as  fur  as  we  are  conocnml,  ■  i 
ture  of  vegetable  anil  animal  nM 
only  most  palatable,  but  mnsi  ( 
to  heidth.  Nothing  is  fit  fur  id 
has  not  alrcaily  undergone 
and  water,  though  an  cssentii 
f<x>d  ol  idl  animals,  is  obviou 
nutritious,  tlioiitih  it  iiort(>nu>| 
im|><)rtant  function  ol'  dissulti 
luiitter,  so  IIS  to  render  it 
Ihe  lacteals  and  other  abaor 
blooil. 

'i'lie   following  tabic 
lative  prop<irtioii  of  soli 
containe<l    in    ItXH)  |>i 
articles    of    food    whic 
U[ion  an  avcraiie  the  nutril! 
pound  of  meat  is  not  more  tt 
litis,  however,  ap|>Uus  only  to  t 
for  when  dressed  a  oonaillaraUe 
its  constituent  water  i>  i 
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r  titmif^  Hie  ar^trage  QvohIUj/  of 
ttar  Matttr  m  1000  ParU  o/terertU 

Brain  -        -     aOO     White  of  egg      140         ^| 

Uoddock       -     180     MUk     •         -       73          ■ 

titw  e/  Aaimai  Food. 

The  next  table  will  ser»c   to  j*how  the      ^1 

-     510     \ea.l              -    250        coniparative  value  of  the  priiicipil  cereal      ^M 

*»         •    ""     Jl'"''',   -        -    ""        and  other  gnuacs,  legume*,  root*.  &c.  (Doci/,     ■ 

-        -    260    Blood-        -    215        £lem.  Ag.  Chem,\50A                                    ■ 

ra        -    27U    Cod  and  sole      210 

^m 

U  of  Ou:  Qiiaii/i/iM  of  Soluble  or  Nutritive  Matters  afforded  by  1000  Partt  of    ^| 

different  Vegetable  Suhslances  examined  in  their  green  state. 

1 

TucTiaLt  SranAinia. 

WkolcQttin. 

Uly  or  Solabl 

or  NutntiTC 

Mlllrr. 

9  MacllA|e  or 
SUrck. 

SMcharlnii 
Matter  or 

Glutn)  or 
AlbumeQ. 

Eitmct,  or 
Butter  roo. 
d«red  lo»o. 
lub)«  during 
evKporaltoa. 

in  «bi-at,  average  crop 

955 

765 

, 

luo 

vhMt 

940 

700 

. 

240 

«d  vhcat  of  1S06    - 

210 

178 

. 

32 

i  «rhcat  .-.f  I  «(M       - 

650 

520 

. 

ISO 

nwhcat(I8lO) 

955 

725 

w 

336 

i  wheal  (1810) 

961 

722 

- 

339 

from  Fuland 

950 

750 

- 

306 

Aawri««n  wheat 

955 

730 

. 

235 

thtaic,      . 

920 

790 

70 

66 

Wn  ScutUud 

743 

641 

15 

87 

•«  Yorkshire 

792 

645 

38 

109 

M  beon 

670 

426 

. 

103 

ai               ... 

674 

501 

32 

35 

41 

■    . 

2G0  to  200 

200  to  155 

SOlo  15 

40  to  30 

4«k« 

151 

123 

11 

17 

Hi        -      -      - 

US 

14 

131 

14 

m      <:              - 

136 

13 

119 

4 

w     •     -     • 

99 

9 

90 

m.      .     .     . 

98 

3 

95 

W-      -     ■      ■ 

73 

41 

24 

8 

■  tonip      ... 
OB  twp      .              -              - 

64 

9 

51 

3 

3 

42 

7 

34 

I 

39 

31 

3 

3 

3 

Mtod  elorer 

39 

30 

4 

3 

2 

r«la««f 

32 

29 

1 

3 

5 

(a     .            -            -            - 

39 

28 

3 

3 

6 

1      . 

33 

18 

1 

. 

4 

m  fcx-UJl  grais 

33 

24 

3 

-      . 

6 

■•l  'J*  P"** 

39 

26 

4 

-      - 

5 

kBMBlow.graa 

78 

65 

6 

- 

7 

i*  Madow-cnu    - 

89 

39 

6 

.      . 

6 

idoc's-uUgnH     - 

35 

28 

3 

-      - 

4 

lAacBcgTBia 

19 

15 

3 

.      - 

3 

pMAted  (oft  gnus    • 

82 

72 

4 

.      . 

6 

Ifna         ...           50 

43 

4 

• 

3 

\        .             -              -              -              54 

46 

5 

1 

3 

ir^iDlerettiiig  report  on  the  nutritive 
ijp,  .,f  i:,,„i  «.^  recently  presented  to 
m,                      r  of  the   Interior,    by  ] 
*iT             .    .  auquelin,   two  niembcrf 

most  aqueous  of  all  vegetables  used  for  do 

mejtie  purposes,  furnish  only  8  lbs.  of  solid 

nutritiuuB    ("ubstanec     iii    lOO.       Carrots, 

14  11)8.;   and   what  is  very  remarkable,  us 
being  in  opposition  to  the  liitherto  acknow- 

The result  of  their  expc- 

:..IlawB:  — 

ledged  tUeuni-,  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  only  yield 
23  lbs.  of  substance  valuable  as  nutritious. 

■  ml.  rrery  hundred  pounds  weight 

tm)  In  contain  80  lbs.  of  nutritious 

1  lb.  of  good  bread  is  eijual   to  2J  lbs.  or 

'     •   tiers'  meat,  averaging  llie  va- 

3  lbs.  of  the  best  jwtatoos;  and  75  lUi.  of 

■ntftin    only   33    h«.   in    100. 
^pini  (in  the  groin),  92  lbs.  in  100; 

bread  and  30  of  meat  are  e<jual  to  300  lbs. 

of  jwtatoes ;  or,  to  go  more  into  detail,  j  of 

■kxa,  8S  ;  pea^  M  ;  lentilles,  94  in 

a  pound  of  bread  and  5  oz.  of  meal   are 

Wwra  aad  ttrniips,  which  arc  the    cfju.il  to  3  lbs,  of  potatoes.     1  lb.  of  po- 
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,  uil  to  4  Ilw.  of  cabbage  and  3  lbs. 
tvf  tumTps ;  but  1  lb.  of  rice,  broad  beans, 
or  Freiii-li  licans  (in  grain),  in  c<)uul  to  3  ll«. 
of  [Kitatocs. 

Ill  tbf  esculent  roots,  sucli  as  carrots,  &c., 
but  esiMicittlly  turnips,  suifiir  is  the  leading 
nutritive  matter ;  ami  ifii.'  iniumon  fruits 
contain  sugar,  gum,  olhuniiiious  matter,  and 
acids,  together  with  n  highly  attenuated 
form  of  woo<ly  fibre  i>r  ligniii,  which,  in 
that  state,  is  probably  digt-stilile.  The 
comparative  nutritive  pro])erties  of  the  most 
common  fruits  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  table. 

III.  Table  shoiphifi  the  avernpe  Qiumtity  of 
Nutritive  Af otter  in  1 000  ParU  of  leveral 
varieties  of  Vegetable  Food, 

Morels  -  896  Peaches         -  200 

Almonds  -  650  Goosrb«rriei  100 

Tamarinds  -  340  Applet           -  170 

Plums  -  290  Pears     -  160 

Grapes  -  270  Stravberriet  100 

Apricots  -  2G0  Melon            -  30 

Cherries  -  250 

On  fatteniitg  AnimaU.  —  There  is  a  very 
great  dill'erence  in  the  ciiuintity  of  food 
which  animals  require,  and  in  the  time  which 
they  can  pa,ss  without  it.  In  general  those 
animals  which  are  the  most  active  re<|uirc 
most,  and  those  which  ore  most  indolent 
re(iuire  leiuit  food.  Tlie  cause  of  this  is 
pretty  obvious ;  the  bodies  of  aniai.'Us  do 
not  remain  stationary,  they  ore  constantly 
wasting;  and  the  waste  is  proportional  to 
tlie  activitv  of  the  animal ;  nenec  the  body 
must  receive,  from  time  to  time,  new  sup- 
iiliea  in  place  of  what  has  been  carried  off. 
The  use  of  foiwl  answers  this  purpose.  Al- 
most all  the  inferior  animab  have  particular 
substances  on  which  they  feed  exclusively. 
Some  are  herbivorous,  some  are  granivorous, 
and  others  a^ttin  are  carnivorous. 

From  various  cxperimenta,  we  have  the 
following  result :  — 
A  horse  will  consume  as  much  food, 

besides  corn,  as   -  •  •     6  sheep 

A  cow         -  .  .  -12 

A  fattening  ox        -  -  -  10 

A  three  year  old  heifer       -  -    8 

A  two  year  old  heifer  -  -     6 

A  one  year  old  heifer  •  -4 

lAcair  •  •  -  -    S 

There  are  some  rules  which  may  he  ad- 
vantage»u.'<ly  oiloptod  in  fectling  animals, 
which,  however  obvious  tliev  may  be,  are 
t<M)  often  neglected.  1.  Food  shoidd  be  so 
iirepari.xl  that  its  nutritive  pn>j>crties  moy 
lie  all  maile  avnihiblc  to  the  use  of  the 
animal ;  and  not  only  so,  but  appropriated 
with  the  least  iHiHRible  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular energy.  TTic  ox  that  is  obliged  to 
wander  over  an  acre  U>  get  the  food  be 
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should  find  in  two  or  ikree  tqaatiti 

horse  that  ia  two  or  three  " 
coarse  food  he  would  swalli 
minutes  if  the  grain  were  jrroi 
cut  ao  it  sluiuhl  be — tlic  sh 
hours  in  making  its  way  intui 
if  it  were  slice<l  it  would  cat  it  t 
minutes  —  tlio  pig  that  e«ts  raw  p 
whole  com,  when  cither  ciifiVod 
eaten  in  one  fjimrter  of  the  tim 
deed  fatten,  but  much  less  rajiiij 
their  foo<l  were  given  them  in  a  pr 
ner.  All  fiXKl  shouhl  be  given 
state,  to  fattening  aniinius,  tha 
time  as  possible,  on  the  port  of  t 
shall  be  required  in  eating. 

2.  From  the  time  the  fattenii 
commences,  until  the  animal  b  »li 
he  should  never  be  with""!  *■'•■•■ 
and  appetite  arc  best  pr 

of  diet  rather  than  by  liiii       ^ 
The  animal  that  is  stuffed  and  a 
turns  may  have  streaketl  meat,  kni 
made  too  slowly  for  the  plewa 
profit  of  the  good  farmer. 

3.  The  food  should  be  gmn 
This  is  one  of  the  mo*t  cwwntial 
feeding  animals.  If  given  irrtf 
animal  will  consume  his  food,  \n 
acquires  a  restless  disposition,  it 
at  every  npiiearance  of  his  fee»i 
never  in  tuat  quiet  state  su  oe 
take  on  fat.  It  i^  surprising  ha 
any  animal  ac<iuires  habits  of  rc] 
feeding,  and  how  soon  the  iullan 
is  felt  m  the  improvement  of  hi> 
When  at  the  regular  hour  iht 
had  his  pudding,  or  the  ihcep  hi 
they  compose  themselves  to  rat, 
gestion  is  not  unscasomtbly  <ii<l 
their  quiet  broken  by  unwoalol 
to  eat. 

4.  The  animal  should  not  ha 
intruded  iiiwiii  during  the  hours  i 
AU  animal.s  fallen  mu.  Ii  fi.iiT  in 
tluui  in  the  light,  a  t 

for  by  their  greater 
creatures  that  arc  tlic  uumI  im 
imjiatient  of  rcntraint  while  (mi 
»»  turkeys  and  geese,  ore  fmind  k 
&t  rapidly  when  confined  in  dtt 
and  onlv  fetl  at  ri  '  '  .;r» 
There  is  no  surer  i.^  ■  pi 

well,  limn  to  see  him  ■  ■    i 

and  then  retire  to  In-   >■■ 
feeding  returns.     Aimii..    .  j 

should  never  be  «l.ni!i.,| 
driven,  never  lie  fe<l  at  iiii..-ixiuv 
and,  alxive  all  ihinga,  nercr  be  I 
want  for  fiHHl. 

The  following  table  will  show 
niatAi  comiuwitiiin  of  those  nrijjl 
ciples  which   bavo  beOB  MliMl^f 


FOOD. 
Jtutiag   ihe  uutritlve   part  of 

'  aitncing  the  ultimate  elementary 
wiHon  of  \000 parts  of  the  follou-- 
ittimate  Principles  of  Animal  aiid 
tUe  Food. 


■  llTdro-  „  I 


76 
60 
1S2 
73 
61 
78 
63 
68 

ea 

S6 


NItro-  ' 
gen.     I 


258 
276 
98 
116 
ASi 
320 
SOO 
513 
494 


ISO 
161 


203 


145 


tbe  heads  Cattle,  Foudeb, 
Iwiac  HoBssa,  &c.  (Brande't  Diet. 
»;  WiUirk'i  Dom. Encyelo.;  TTium- 
rwu  Tol.  iv. ;  Dapy'i  Ag.  them.) 
it  18  scarcely  necessiiry  to  say, 
•  all  tlie  external  charactem  of 
ed«.  Without  adverting  to  the 
■>peanui'.'e  of  an  ill-fed  |j<.>aiit  and 
b  Ml  an  aliundant  supjily  of  wbole- 
d,  we  may  remorlc,  that  the  fonn 
Oau;;  aiiiiiial  that  Kiifiurs  a  depri- 
ithcr  in  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
lod,  never  tK^simes  perfectly  de- 
«itlier  in  ita  bulk  or  |ironortions. 
gumeota  never  pre.'tent  the  glos:i 
t,  neither  is  the  constitution  ut 
ig  free  from  diaease ;  internal  con- 
take  place,  and  the  mesenteric 
i«{uently  become  scirrhous  :  on  the 
t  in  proportion  lu  the  supply,  within 
nteaiif,  is  liberal,  so  is  tuc  growth 
t.  and  the  form  reaches  to  the 
of  the  parent.  It  often  also  ex- 
it parrnt  stock  from  the  excess 
Im  nimulus  applied ;  and  thus 
KB,  and  sheep,  brou);ht  up  in  low, 
luds,  where  the  herbage  is  luxu- 
iMn  to  a  monitlrous  size.  Horses, 
srhen  bred  and  pastured  in  the 
of  Lincolnshire,  become  ex- 
nlk ;  and  it  is  fn)m  such  sources 
-iage  and  heavy  troop  horses 
To  what  a  degree  of  mon- 
not  our  bacon  hogs  and  our 
:  tad !  Thev  exhibit  the  extra- 
I  of  fooci  when  forced  on  an 
the  supply  and  re- 
liture.  It  IS  from  our 
feeding  cattle  that  our 
'  furnished  with  veal  all  the 
and  lamb  is  common  some 
*e  it  appeared  on  the  tables  of 
Stimulating  food  produces 


FORCING. 

j  the  sexual  appetite  at  almost  any  time  the 
owner  may  desire ;  and  as  man  by  domes- 
tication has  provided  artificial  su-stenanee 
and  bousing  for  the  young  animals  llius 
unscasonul>ly    produced,    nature   does    not 

I  interfere  in   this   breach   of  her   ordinary 

I  laws. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  See  Eaktus, 
Gases,  Sat-ts,  Wateb,  and  Manlbes,  theib 
USES  TO  ^'egktation.  I'lauts  aljsorb  their 
nutriment  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil; 
tliey  assimilate  inorganic  as  well  as  iirgauic 
matter  ;  they  become  the  <i>od  of  the  gram- 
niverous  tribes,  und  from  these  man  derives 
the  great  bulk  u{  his  antmo]  sustenance. 

FOOL'S  r.VHSLEY.  Common  Lesser 
Hemlock  {^tliiua  cyniipium.)  An  um- 
belliferous plant,  couiniun  tn  gardens, 
waste  grounds,  and  cultivated  tielils,  and 
so  called  from  its  rcwinbling  parsley 
enough  in  appearance  to  deceive  ignorant 
pcr.-^ns.  It  is  un  annual  weed,  with  a  ta- 
ficruig  whitish  root;  stem  round,  often 
purplish,  afoot  high;  llowers  pearl  white; 
the  berbage  of  a  dark  livid  green,  and 
fetid.  The  plant  is  poisonous,  acting  like 
hem1(K-k  upon  the  human  system,  and  is 
easily  known  by  the  iuvoluccfs  having  each 
three  linear  lealluts,  which  ore  placed  next 
the  circuuifefcnee  of  the  undid.  It  is  eaten 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  but  is  pieruicious  to  the 
latter.     (JUng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  B4.) 

FOOL'S    STONES.       {Orchin   morio.) 

See  TwATBLABB. 

FOOT.  (Sax.  ruc.  Germ,  yiait;  Dutch 
f'Ue.)  A  linear  measure,  which,  since  the 
term  is  employed  in  almost  all  languages, 
has  doubtless  been  derived  frcun  the  length 
of  the  human  fool.  Though  the  denomina- 
tion is  the  same,  the  measure  itself  varies 
considerably  in  ditlerent  European  coun- 
tries. In  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  divided, 
like  the  English  foot,  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
or  inches.     See  Weicuts  and  Measures. 

Fiiot  is  also  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs  of 
an  animal  which  idford  support,  and  enable 
it  to  move  with  ease  and  convenience  from 
phiie  to  plac.y.  An  excellent  article  on  the 
I  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  foot  of  tlie 
horse,  by  Mr.  Dick,  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Quart.  Juura.  of 
Agr.  p.  214.  The  best  and  uuist  natural 
form  of  the  foot  of  the  hurse  is  tbiit  where 
the  bottom  approaches  to  a  circle  ;  it  is 
most  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  liable 
to  a  variety  of  diseases.  See  the  heads 
Cakkss,  Cobks,  CaACBs,  Siioei.no,  and  Dis- 
eases or  THE  HoBSE. 

FOOT-ROT.     See  Sheep,  Diseases  or. 

FOOT-TREXCIiES.  A  term  signify- 
ing small  superficial  drains,  about  a  foot 
wide. 

FORCING.  In  Horticulture,  the  art  of 
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PORCING-PITS. 

accflorftlin';  I  he  growth  of  jJanti  so  as  to 
obtain  fruit,  vcgetiibles,  or  tlowers  at  sea- 
gonu  whi'ii  they  are  not  priK!tiri:(l  uaturally 
in  the  opon  air.  The  pruftice  ujipt'urs  to 
be  as  oW  as  tlie  time  of  the  Rdniaiis.  In 
Kngland  forcing  scenia  to  liiive  been  prac- 
tiscil  from  a  very  early  period.  At  the 
present  time  forcing  is  carried  on  in  Britain, 
and  in  analogous  climntei!  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  chiclly  under  ghiss 
roofa.  Structures  for  forcing  are  knoHii,  as 
frames,  pits  and  houses,  all  of^vhich  have 
glass  roofa  :  but  there  are  also  structures  for 
forcing  without  gla.ss  rooft,  such  as  cellars 
and  sheds  for  growing  mushrooms  in  the 
winter  season;  and  also  Bca-kale,  rhubarb, 
blanched  succory,  and  such  other  stalks  nr 
leaves  of  plants  as  are  eaten  in  a  blanched 
state,  and  consequently  do  not  reijuire 
much  light. 

FORCING  PITS.  Instead  of  forming 
hotbeds  with  open  sides,  pits  of  brick-work 
niul  other  materials  are  very  generally  con- 
ftnii'ted  for  containing  the  fermenting  mass 
of  (liin^necessary  for  forcing. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  gardener  lo  Sir  T.  Hare 
of  Stow  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  l!r.  IV'est,  who 
holds  the  same  situation  under  ihe  Marrjuis 
of  North.impton,  at  Ciustle  Ashby,  have  each 
prnposeil  iilans  of  pits,  oi'  which  that  of  the 
tirst  horticulturist  is  the  least  exj>ensive ; 
that  of  the  latter  more  economical  in  other 
resiwcts,  not  only  as  preventing  the  waste 
of  heat,  but  the  bes't  mode  of  applying  it. 
The  plau  of  Jtr.  Smith,  which  will  be  given 
under  the  head  Melon,  npf>ears  to  lie  supe- 
rior to  cither.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
fuiidaineiital  principle,  that,  in  applying 
heat,  it  should  always  he  brought  to  the 
bottom  of  the  VxmIv  lo  be  heated. 

Mr.  Flanagan  only  allows  the  heat  of  fer- 
menting dung  to  be  employed,  the  steam 
being  prevented  entering  tfie  frame.  One 
ailvitntagc  arising  from  this  he  states  to  be, 
that  fresh-made  duns  may  be  employeti, 
and,  consetjuently,  the^oss  sustained  by  any 
preparation  is  jireventt'd.  If,  however,  it 
i>e  a  fact  that  the  steam  of  dung  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  fresh  fermenting 
dung  can  be  used,  without  any  detriment 
that  1  am  aware  of,  in  other  pits  of  which 
we  have  plans.  Mr.  F.  ilescnbes  his  pit  ns 
follows: — It  is  four  feet  deep  within  ;  the 
lowe.it  ten  inches  of  solid  brick-work  sunk 
in  the  earth ;  the  remainder  is  a  flue,  three 
inilies  wide  In  the  clear,  carried  entirely 
round  the  pit;  (he  inner  wall  of  whit-li, 
forniiiig  the  sides  of  the  pit,  is  four-inch 
work,  well  l>eil<led  in  mortar,  and  jioiiited, 
to  iiivverit  the  steam  [MMietraling;  the  outer 
wall  of  the  due  is  also  four-inch,  but  open- 
work, to  admit  the  steam  and  that  of  dung- 
coatinga  into  the  flue,  tlie  top  of  which  u 
600 
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'  rendered  tight  by  a  covcrinpl 
The  frame  rests  on  the  external  iril 
flue.  The  cavity  of  the  pit,  »liiit 
dry  by  means  of  drsins,  b  ami- 
inches  long,  two  feet  eight  iodi»  » 
four  feet  deep.  It  is  filled  »ill; 
bricks,  to  within  eighteen  inch«  af 
then  a  foot  of  .<hort  cold  dung,|' 
very  rotten  dung,  trod  down  I 
half  an  inch  depth  of  cotl-a 
venting  the  intrusion  of  toy  *4 
may  be  in  the  dung,  complete  the  i 
(Tram.  Hort.  Si>c.  Lond.  vuLir. 
G.  W.  Jokiuoni  Kilche*  Gardtt.) 
FOREHAND.  In  bonemaai 
part  of  the  animal  which  is  befoi* 
FOREHAXD  RENT.    A  ctt 

Cortion  of  rent  that  is  paid  in  tome 
efore   entering  upon,    or  derin 

I  from  the  farm. 

FOREST.   (Gcrm./.«  ■    V     ' 
foreita.)     Strictly  au  ex' 
vered   naturally  by  trees  anu  uhm. 
AS  opposed  to  a  plantation  which 
made  by  art,  but  indiscrii""- ■'• '< 
any  very  extensive  tract  <• 
Tlie  utility  of  limber  pl.r 
mercia]  nation  is  very    'j 
quantity  of  timber  they  : 
able   expense   may   be   sated  <tlii 
otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  iai 

I  of  materials  for  ship-building.  (S* 
ATiON.)  In  former  times  the  pt 
of  every  country  in  the  tempenit* 

,  Europe  was  undoubtedly  corcrell 

'  rests;  and  these,  by  harbouring  I 
rishing  wild  animals  of  every  ilt 

I  particularly  wild  swine,  afflmfiil  * 

I  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
however,  they  gradually  1 1 
the  increase  of  pasture  or  mratiie  It 
every  country  a  large  portion  of  lk 
belonged  to  the  government,  uid  I 
main  source  of  its  revenue.  Jii 
the  case  in  France  and  ^  " 

lately,  it  was  also  the  erne  to  j 
tent  in  Britain.  Heocc  i 
England  still  bear  the  tuuneof  I 
they  are  now  in  a  slate  of  col— _ 
in  a  gi^eat  meafure  without  UWfc  j 
tal  estimate*  the  forecli  or  ««<■ 
France  to  occupy  about  IC,9Oi0t| 
or  about  one  seventh  of  Uie  wWfl 
live  land  of  that  kingilnm.  (aU 
ForeU,  tome  premier.     Pars, 

According  lo  M.  Ilerbin  del 
ore  of  forest  lands  bchingiug  t 

The  State 

Crowd      ... 

Princes  of  the  Rojral  Family 

Public  bodies 

Private  iodividuala 
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^«stimaU!(l  at  5,347,000/. 
put  from  6#.  4rf.  to  7*.  4J. 
Kiyal  rore«ti>  of  Britnlu  nc- 
t.odo  acres  of  land  (see  the 
;  but  of  these  the  greater 
ibject  to  cloiuu  of  various 
■OD  of  pasture,  turbary,  &c. 
68  acres  of  forest  hind  in- 


closed and  planted,  principally  with  oak, 
and  with  oilier  trees  ivhere  the  soil  is  not 
adupteil  (u  tiuiv.  There  are  6211  acres  of 
other  fioohold  laud  belonging  to  the  crown, 
wliifh  are  ulso  a|ipro[)riated  to  the  (frowth 
of  timber,  making'  in  uU  38,979  acres,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been  inclosed  and 
planted  within  the  lost  twenty  years. 


i"»F  He  Number  of  Acre)  in  each  of  thf  Ritijal  Foreult,  duUngitithing  the 
•ibie  LatuU,  and  the  Lands  appropriated  to  the  Crrowlk  of  Timber  in  each 
the  Number  of  Arret  of  other  Lund.^^  the  Property  of  the  Crown,  appro- 
like  Purpoie. 


iMFonai- 


1  the  eoanty  of 

»     •        - 

a  the  cosnty  of 
lire 

M,  in  the  eoanty 

ttOD 

•t,  in  the  county 

est,  in  the  county 
n     - 

the  same  eonnty 
>urthanipton 
■L  Berks 
|L  Chester      - 
P^is  the  county 
^lon         -        • 
Forest,   in    the 
fortharapuin 
'oreat,  Oxford 

I  appropriated  to 
\a(y  Timber, 

la  in  New    Fo- 
impton 
■lyoining  Dean 


Open  com- 
monnlilc 
LaqUi. 


AcTvt. 
66,678 

21,473 

S,949 

3,278 

1,892 
1,417 
1,285 
4,402 
4,641 

900 

4,500 
3,709 


IVoobner  Forest, 


Acr«i. 
60,678 

10,473 

4,149 

3,278 


1,122 
1,808 


Landi  ap-  I 
profirlated 

for  tlir 
growth  of 
Timlicr. 


liemarkj.- 


Bere   Forest, 

m  -      - 

it  Ellham.  GU- 
e..  Kent   - 
t  Gour  Estate  at 
Durham 

lands,  arising  ' 
'om  incloiiires 
•en,  and  partly 
I  of  spuntaneooi 
lirh  are  so  stocked 
u  to  be  reckoned 
ikjr  of  productive 
(■■led  at  abont  | 
•jrpropriated  for 
I  of  limber  -  \ 


AcrM. 


6.000 


11,000 


1,700 


1,892 
1,417 
1,285 

4,402 
4,641 

900 

3,378 
1,841 


974 


3,708 


183 


132 


1,000 


896 


Subject  to  rights  of  com- 
mon ;  the  inclosed  htnds  to  be 
thrown  open  when  the  trees 
are  post  danger  of  deer  or 
cattle,  wben  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  land  may  be  inclosed 
out  of  the  waste  in  lien  of 
what  shall  be  restored  to 
common. 

Subject  to  rights  of  ccmmon. 


The     property 
Crown  in  fee. 


of     the 


517n.  3r.  3lp.,  in  Wliittle- 
viood  Forest,  the  property  of 
the  Crown  in  fee  reniainiler, 
subject  to  rights  of  coiniaun  ; 
the  inclosed  lands  in  this  and 
Whichwood  Forest  consist 
partly  of  coppices,  which  are 
by  law  thrown  open  to  deer 
and  rattle  at  the  end  of  7  or 
9  years  from  the  time  when 
first  inclosed,  and  at  which 
period  the  young  trees  are  not 
pa.st  danger  of  deer  and  cattle, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  in 
a  great  measure  dektruycd. 

H'AicAiPOorf  Firresl,  Oxford, 
—  Subject  to  rights  of  com- 
moD. 


7,500 


52,850 
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FORGET-ME-XOT. 

In  New  and  DeanKorests,  Ilainnult  Fo- 
rest, Wtiitllewood  Forest,  nnd  Wjt-liwood 
Forest,  ihere  arc  0[)0n  woihIs  or  coppices  of 
considerable  extent,  coiitjiining  trec«  of  nil 
descriptions,  from  ship  timber  down  to  snp- 
llngs ;  but  the  number  of  acre*  so  covered, 
or  the  number  of  trees  oocupyini;  the  sur- 
face, appears  to  be  unknown.  Many  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  are  recorded  in 
books  respecting  the  forests  of  the  crown  ; 
but  at  present,  as  there  are  only  three  or 
four  government  forests  in  Great  Britain, 
these  laws  and  customs  are  of  very  little 
eonseciuencc,  excejiting  to  those  living  in 
their  uumediate  neighbourhooil.  Many  of 
tlie  spots  which  in  England  bear  the  name 
of  Ibrests  Lave  no  app«>arance  of  having 
been  covered  witli  trees  at  any  period  since 
Uritain  became  inhabited.  The  EnKltsh 
forests  (with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Forest,  of  which  the  history  is  well  known) 
we,  however,  so  ancient  that  we  jioxsess  no 
rcconl  of  their  origin.  Their  number  has 
been  reckoned  at  68 :  another  enumeration 
extends  tliem  to  76  ;  but  some  of  tliese  are 
probably  only  parts  of  the  same  forest  with 
different  names.  A  forest  is  created  by  the 
king  by  a  cuimuission  issued  out  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  when  it.-'  laws  and 
ordinances  have  been  framed,  and  officers 
appointed,  it  becomes  a  forest  by  matter  of 
record.  Forests  are  grant-able  to  subjects  ; 
but  Savernake  Forest  in  Wiltshire,  hehl  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  is,  I  believe, 
at  present  the  only  instance.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  existing  forests  of  this  country, 
see  "  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire." 
{Brit.  Htub.  vol.  iii.  article  "  Plantutions," 
pp.  83.  85. ;  Bramlea  Diet,  of  Science.) 

FORGET-MK-NOT.  See  Scobpioh 
Gbass. 

FORKS.  There  are  several  kintU  of 
forks  in  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  among 
which  are  the  lui-ge  three-pronged  fork  usi-d 
for  the  lining  of  dung  nito  carls  and  the 
like,  nnil  a  suialler  fork,  chielly  for  spread- 
ing dung.  Long  and  short  two-jjrongod 
forks  arc  used  for  forking  straw,  sheaves  of 
com,  &c.,  into  carts  or  waggons,  or  on  to 
stacks,  &C.,  and  for  stable  and  other  pur- 
poses, &c.     (Low's  EUm.  of  Agr.  p.  143.) 

FORSYTH,  WILLIAM,  F.A.S.  &c., 
was  luirn  at  Old  Meldrum,  Alwrdecnshirc, 
ill  1737.  He  came  to  England  in  17(13, 
and  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Philip 
Miller  at  C'helsea  Garden,  wLom  he  was 
uri|i<>inted  in  17(i9  to  «uccee<l  as  curator  of 
the  Botanic  (isrdcn  at  Chelsea.  Forsytli 
retained  this  situation  until  17x4,  when  he 
was  appointed  mviJ  "ardencr  at  Kensing- 
ton an<l  St  .lam(--«^s.  for  his  improvements 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  for  hit 
uiodo  of  renovating  those  which  were  dc- 
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FOWL. 

cayed,  and  for  the  oompositlMi  In  t\ 

to  their  wounds,  he  recrived  a 
grant  from  parliament,  who  i 
niitionul   improvement.     He 
Hia  published  writings  are  — 

1 .  Obfcrrationf  on  Ui«  DImbms,  1 
in  all  klnd>  of  Kruil  and  >'ora«  Tiawi 
of  a  partkuUr  Mrthod  of  Cur*  InvcatM 
tim  .\uthor.    Ixindon.  \Ti\.  Ato.     1:  A 
Culturi!  and  Maiia)<vniffnt  of  Fruit  Tr«aa,la  vl 
Mfthud   of  Tr^nlnf  and    PruDiDf  la  MS] 
rialca.  London.  IHOt.  4U1.   Tbc  4tli 
Sto.)  the  7tb,  Id  Ivo.,  ISM. 

FOSSE.     A  large  ditch  or  iwMt; 
waterfall. 

FOSTAL.      A  way   leading   fr« 
main  road  to  a  furm-houae. 

FOULMART.     A  t*rm 
plied  to  the  jiolecat. 

FOWL.    C<Kk  and  hen.  ( 
/kji.)  Fowls  were  originally  nali 
and  India.     They  are  most  ToJuabie 
farmer  as  yielding  piolit  in  vega,  I 
and  featliers.    The  varieties  of  ue  e 
fowl  in   this  country  are  Tery  ni 
and  are  distinguished  trom  one 
their  size,  colour,  and  fermuiitT. 
should  be  kept  very  clean  and  drr 
hen-house,   and   particular   can   ml 
taken   to   fiii-nish   them   with   deanj 
water;  foul  water  produces  thai  ftlj 
order  among  chickens  called  rou|»,  orj 
which   is  known   by  the  chick  gam 
breath,  and  dying  m  a  few  houn.    I 
me<ly   has   yet    l>een    discoverod   fi^ 
disonler ;  therefore    care    and   daii 
should   ]irevent    it.      Foul    wa(«V  J 
scarcity  of  water,  arc  also  cauwi  af  ■ 
in   bens,    and  originate   all  their  M 
Poultry  of  all  sorts  should  have  i ' 
houses  to  retire  into  durine  the 
in  seasons  of  wet.     Warmth  is 
the  comfort  and  well-doing  of  pcsilDJ 
hens  arc  kept  with  care,  and  hif* 
quiet  places  to  defKisit  themselves  i 
will   lay  regularly,   and  repay  il  t>i 
One  cock  is  suflicieut  fur  ten  Ix* 
should  1)C  chosen  with  rare     A  p*' 
should   be   well-sized,    carryiiu;  to 
high ;   he  should   have  a  quirk, 
look,   a  strong  shrill  voice,  the  cnl' 
fine  red,   broad  brea.'tt,   strong 
thick,  anil  Ids  bill  thick  and  shaft  (J 
Domettic  JfouUyy,  p.  230.)     TlMn|; 
tlic  cock  lasts  three  reart;  It* 
lie  superseded,  and  a  fine  spiritcil  fV 
suc<-ei>sur  instiUletl  in  his  roan,    i* 
at   full    ngc  at  three   months  «U> 
sorts  of  hen  are  usefid.     lite  <•■■ 
whose  proper  oiuns  abuuU  ht 
large  head,  bluish  feat,  Aara 
dantcoiiib.   The  fij/M  An,  N 
does  not  lay  murh,tMrclbt«A[ 
the  large  ichile  Dorkmg  irwd 
fetches  a  higher  price  m  tlw 


FOWL. 

Is  are  ilisliriftuiaiied  by  huviiig 

on   each    foul.      K<{iiaJ    to   the 

estimation  (»«y»  Professor  Low) 

~  fowl^   Tlifir  colour  h  bluck, 

flat,  and  surmouuted  with  a 

Tbey  are  a  very  useful 

of  eggn,  but  less  im-liuei) 

of  any  other  brcc<l.     All 

|)t  more  for  nhow  than  for  use. 

la  a  little  Iiuliaa  breeil,  very 

at,  bat,  from  the  smallneu  of 

[juty  eoooooucal  importance. 

or  Malay  fowl,   is   the 

baa  yet  been  broujfht  to 

but  tiie  flesh   is  rejranled  us 
of  the  Dorking  and  Polund. 
f.  jygr.  p.  615.)    Fowln  should  uut 
d  to  wander  niuch :  they  lay  bet- 
regularly  when  eonfined  to 
il.   TlK'ir  iiKxl  should  l>c  ({iven 
regularity  at  9un-ri:»o  and  sun- 
•j  ihoiild  be  fell  umler  cover 
or  hi^h  winds.     During  htu'- 
rtion  of  food  is  always  dinii- 
tort«  of  pot-herbs,  boiled  in 
tt  Uishea,  mixed  with   brun, 
is  excellent;  the  ruutc 
M  required,  while  sweet.    AVell 
potatoes,  buck-wheat,  biirley, 
lund,  refuse  of  fruit,   bread, 
kitchen,  jcc,  is  taken  greedily. 
'  be  fresh  of  its  kind. 
begins  about  February. 
of  her  intention  by  bein^ 
and  laVtaig  lu  kertelf  for 
ber  comb  becomes  very  red. 
■oon   gne*   notice   that  the 
Let  her  have  a  durk  (|uiet 
The  moulting  season  begins 
when  the  hen  cease*  to  lay  for 
i:  the  whole  feathered  tribe  arc 
^n^  and  dull,  till  ihe  new  feathers 
leed  the  old  one*.     A  ben  is  old 
of  ai;e :  for  three  years  she  is 
and  in  her  fourth  year  she  must 
fur  yoonjrcr  birds.     A  hen  sits 
lu;  her  di!.!'"-!'!"!!  t..  iit  is  soon 
L  by  her  pl.i  1 1'  upon  any 

eaa  find,  in.  Mug  ihereun 

rnwiting.     She  should  be  placed 
Il  tfg*,  unless  alloweil  to  sit  as 
liiKm  her  own  natural  num- 
■Iv  exceeds  ei;!;hteen  ;  but  if 
■  "'    A  1^1  lu  remain  in  the  nest 
lay  many  more  before 
i  the  brixxl  is  hatcheil 
ngs  shmilil  lie  kept  in 
u    .1   ill.    .Jl  dttv,  till  the  others 
I,  but  ibcv  should  be  returned  to 
•r    ill    iiii'lit.     The    hen   and   her 
wanu,  and  lie  coo|)ed 
'  I  ry  line  weather.  They 
'    li-<l   lor   some   days    on   bread 
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FOWL,  GUINEA. 

crumbs,  with  some  finely  chopped  leeks, 
and  be  carefully  siip]ilied  with  (ilear  clean 
water  daily.  Hoiled  barley,  and  boileil  rice, 
&c.  succeeds,  till  iu  about  three  weeks  they 
are  siifiiciently  strung  to  Ix-  turned  into  the 
poultry-yard.  When  tlie  young  chickens 
get  their  head  feathers,  they  are  out  of 
danger  of  all  infantine  disorders.  Nothing 
is  so  requisite  for  all  iKiultry  as  warinlh, 
cleanliness,  and  gixui  water.  Fowls  fat- 
tened for  the  table  sUuuld  be  put  into  coops 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weekii,  and  fed 
upon  gcKxl  barley-meal,  moistened  with  milk 
or  water,  and  lard,  (live  it  four  or  five 
times  [lor  day,  sufficiently  moist  to  require 
no  <lrink  with  the  food. 

Eggs  are  preserved  any  length  of  time, 
by  greiusing  them  well  over  with  butter  or 
lard,  when  warm  from  the  nest.  It  keens 
out  the  air.  Fresh  laid  eggs  are  eiwily 
known  by  Imliiinw  lliem  up  to  the  light  of  a 
candle.  It'  the  mside  aji]K'ars  tran.sparent 
and  lluid,  and  the  yolk  in  the  centre,  it  is  a 
fresh  egg.  If  it  looks  turbid,  it  is  a  stale 
one.  li,  also,  on  egg  held  up  against  a  cau- 
dle shows  a  small  vacancy  at  the  top  of  it 
within,  it  will  produce  a  male  bird :  if  the 
little  vacancy  is  observed  at  the  side  of  tlie 
egg,  it  will  jirove  a  female.  {Main't  Dom. 
Poultry,  p.  "JoS. ;  See  Euas.)  Every  poul- 
try yard  sliould  have  a  bed  of  ashes  dejHwiled 
in  a  corner:  the  fowls  delight  in  a  dunghill 
and  an  ush-hole;  the  former  produces  seeds 
and  insects,  and  the  latter  calcareous  inat- 
tej-,  and  destroys  their  vermin  by  its  sharp- 
ness, as  Uiey  revel  in  its  rough  particles. 

FOWL,  GUINEA,  or  Pistabo.  (iVK- 
miiUi  meleagrit.)  These  birds  are  very  wild 
ond  restless  in  their  nature,  owing  to  their 
native  habits.  Tliey  are  shy,  and  love  to 
iiuJce  their  nests  in  dark  obscure  places 
far  from  home ;  for  which  reason  their  eggs 
arc  generally  plaeed  under  a  common  hen 
to  be  hat<'he4l  and  fostennl.  They  give  do 
notice  of  laying  or  setting.  A  brood  of 
Guinea  fowls  is  an  excellent  guard,  'lliey 
love  rcxisting  in  trees;  and  at  night,  if  any 
footstep  disturb  them,  their  loud  cries  are 
sure  to  give  notice  to  the  farmer  that  a 
trespass  is  committing.  The  Guinea  fowl 
is  delicate  eating,  and  is  in  fine  season 
nixiiit  Lent.  The  young  chickens  must  l)e 
treated  iu  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  fo<Kl  as  young  turkeys,  and  they  must 
l)e  kept  warm  ami  dry.  In  fatting,  they 
should  be  shut  u[i  in  a  house  for  a  Ibrt- 
night,  and  fed  tour  or  live  times  a  day  with 
sweet  burk'v-meal,  moi.^tencd  with  uulk  or 
good  lard.  'I'hcy  pine  if  confined  any  length 
ol"  time,  nie  great  drawba<'k»  to  the  rear- 
ing of  Guinea  fowls  are  the  vigilance  re-  ■ 
quire<l  to  watch  for  tlieir  nest,  and  ikc 
luirsb  screaming  of  their  cry. 
K  K.  4 
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FOWL,  PEA.  (Ph<mnu,u  lo.)  Nu- 
tive  of  India,  tender  in  inlancy,  but  srKin 
inured  to  our  clitnntc,  as  tlicy  become  older. 
From  their  notivc  wild  habits,  they  love  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  woods  or  coppices  far 
from  home.  At  the  hen  covers  ner  eggs 
over  with  dead  leaves  after  laying  (hem, 
and  generally  deposits  them  under  a  busli, 
without  the  ceremony  of  mid^ing  a  nest, 
she  must  be  closely  watched,  and  each  day 
her  fresh  egg  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
an  egg  cut  in  ch:dk  substituted,  and  co- 
vered over  again  with  the  leaves.  The 
eggs  should  be  placed  umler  a  common  hen 
for  safety,  both  on  account  of  the  fo.x,  and 
because  the  pea-hen  would  lead  the  young 
ones  to  randilc  as  soon  as  they  had  cscjipeil 
from  tlie  shell.  The  best  food  for  pea- 
chicks  is  barley-nieal  made  into  a  paste, 
and  mi.xed  with  sweet  curd,  and  finely 
chopped  lianl  boileil  eggs.  They  are  also 
exceedingly  tond  of  the  large  horse  unl  and 
its  eggs,  which  are  found  in  woods,  de- 
posited in  little  hilliicks  of  small  leaves  and 
twigs.  The  efigs  form  the  centre  of  these 
hilli>cks,  and  ihey  shouUl  be  dug  out  and 
thrown  upon  a  cloth  lo  be  twisted  un,  mul 
carried  to  the  pea-lbwl.  All  the  triW-s  of 
wild  birds,  such  as  j)oa-fowl,  turkeys  phen- 
•ants,  &c.  love  ants  :  it  is  their  natural  Ibod. 
Two  or  three  handfids  of  their  eggs  twii-e 
•  day,  makes  a  good  variety  with  their 
usual  food.  Keep  the  young  pea-fowls  well 
housed  while  under  the  niotlier's  care  :  when 
they  grow  up,  they  prefer  roosting  in  trees 
or  on  buildings.  If  a  poa-hcn  is  allowed  lo 
brood  her  own  chickens,  she  should  be  kept 
under  a  coop  for  three  we<!ks  at  least,  to 
prevent  her  rnndiling.  Pea-fowl  will  feed 
well  on  any  kind  of  com.  They  are  e.iiceeKl- 
ingly  destructive  in  u  garden.  Our  ances- 
tors considered  them  very  delicate  eating. 

FOWL'S  DUNG.  See  Gua.-*©  and 
Pigeon's  Dn<c. 

FOX.  ( Cauii  vulpet.)  Tlic  geographical 
distribution  of  the  (ox  iis  very  general.  He 
is  couunon  throughout  Ivurope,  the  cold 
and  temperate  part*  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
some  porti(ms  ot  Africa,  where  the  heat  is 
not  intense ;  luid  he  abounds  in  Xorth 
America.  In  each  of  these  countries  he 
presents  himself  under  somewhat  ilitrereiit 
aspects,  but  his  principal  diversities  ari.sc 
from  variety  in  colours  uii'i  iiiorkings,  and 
in  all  he  sleeps  round  like  a  dog.  I'he 
generic  characlei-s  of  this  member  of  the 
Vnniiie  group  have  already  l)ecn  inven  in 
our  history  of  tho  dog.  His  Sfiocific  cha- 
racters arc  derived  from  his  linear  [>upil.'<, 
liis  long  bushy  tail,  and  his  mpi>liitic  odour. 
The  ICnglish  ib.v  is  lu-curately  described  by 
Hhaw,  us  having  a  broad  head,  siuirj)  snout. 
Hat  forvhcad,  orbitKrv  fuMw  oblitpie,  giving 


colour  is  a  veUowiah-rcd,  or 
mixed  on  tlie  breast,  belly, 
back  with  a  little  white  or  Mb-c 
turolists  descrilw  three  variel 
British  fox,  —  the  greyhound  fo: 
tiff  fox,  and  Uie  cur  fox.  Bui 
probable  that  these  vulpine  in 
rather  the  residt  of  the  extcn 
of  locidity,  temperature.  &c 
varieties.  Tlie  lixxl  of  the  fox 
Though  structurally  camivorov 
degree,  yet  he  is  able  to  fab 
reptiles  of  all  kinds,  fruit,  and 
In  8<ime  districts  the  fox  is 
partial  to  grapes.  His  niTi^Hi 
imtong  game  and  domestic  p 
Scotlaixl  the  fox,  or  tod  (a* 
called ),  is  of  great  service  by  i 
tion  of  the  moor  mouse,  which  • 
bred  in  such  immense  luultit 
destroy  the  vegetation  of  the  lu 
extreme  loss  of  the  shepherd. 

The  bitch  fo.x  breeds  once  i 
has  from  three  to  six  cubs  at  m 

Fox  hunting  is  one  of  tKe  p 
most  manly  of  the  field  sports  a 
try,  and  it  has  been  practued  fa 
turics.     It  is  not  witliout  its  i 
among  which  are  the  improva 
breed  of  saddle-horses  calcuUti 
ers,  and  the  bringing  togcili<r  ! 
ranks  of  society,   who  uiei-t  o 
footing   in    the    chace.      The 
maintaining  a  pack  of  foxbooi 
great,  amoimtiug  to  several  tiioii 
unnu-olly ;  which   is   somewhat 
the  time  of  Kdward  L,  wbegt 
formed  the  entire  charge  of  a 
only  amountc<l  to  23/.    7i. 
KwycU).  of  Rural  SporU.) 

FO.\-£VIL.   A  disease  w 
falls  oir. 

FOXGLO^'E,  COMMO: 
pnrpurni.)  .\  very  handsomtt' 
blowing  pur]ilish-e 
white  llowens  from  .  !)t< 

found  wild  in  p:>~i'i  >m 

banks,  on  »  gr.i 
gardens  it  is  v.-. 
managed  like  tiie  i 
arc    alternate,    ov..  .iaji 

downy,  veiny,  and  ol 
The  roceme    is   to 
flowers  [lenduhmii  on 
leaves  on  the  other.     Tlte  fli 
ted,  and  hairy  within. 

The  lesser  yellow  fox 
is  a  native  of  Italy, 
three  feet  high,  bloomii 
June  and  July.   It 
seed. 


^Iwamed  against  chewing 
wt  qualified  to  nractiiic  mc- 
Dtare  to  prescribe  foxglove. 
D.  The  modem  foxiiound 
arietT  gained  from  the  ori- 
Mi  of  Great  Britain.  An  it 
■•  in  a  work  of  tliis  nature 
W  of  flic  various  g}K)rting 
Jd  refer  thoise  desirous  of 
to  the  hciglit.,  figure,  qua- 
t.  of  the  foxhound  to  tlmt 
meatm  for  the  eporltimau, 
topiedia  of  liurid  Sportit, 
\ad  the  most  detailed  and 
nation. 
GRASSES.     See  Aix>i>E- 

n  horticulture,  woo«len  en- 
rearinc  and  protection  of 
Tcgetablea,  &c.  Fmmea 
Dportiona.  When  made  in 
lie  back  of  the  frame  for 
lid  be  at  leasit  3J  feet  hi^b, 
iches;  but  greater  heights 
n  this  shelter  ia  employe<l 
er  growth.  Those  eiuph  ly od 
common  purposes  are  nut 
>che»  higli  behind,  sloping 
The  breadth  in  every  in- 
feet;  the  leneth  according 
of  lights,  each  of  wliich  is 
es  wide.  They  ought  not 
1  for  more  than  three  lighl-i; 
size,  they  become  unwieldy. 
r  are  constructed  of  a  larger 
extraordinary  height,  they 
with  moveable  joints,  so  as 
I  for  the  convenience  of  re- 
light has  8ugge8te<l  an  iin- 
meat  in  the  form  of  frames ; 


sheltering  hand-glass  crops,  with  great  ad- 
vuntiigc.  If  employed  alone  throughout 
the  growth  of  any  Ibrced  crop,  unremitted 
attention  is  necessary,  and  is  seldom  re- 
((tiited  with  good  success.  The  best  form 
ia  that  of  the  pitched  roof  of  a  house.  The 
wood-work  should  be  firm  and  strong,  but 
as  light  as  possible  ;  of  varied  size,  but  ge- 
nerally about  10  tcct  long,  4  feet  wide  at 
the  liottom,  and  about  30  inches  high  to 
the  pitch.  On  each  side  two  pannels  should 
open  on  hinges,  within  2  feet  of  each  end, 
each  pannel  18  inches  wide,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  aiimitting  air,  &c.  A  lattice-kind 
of  work,  with  wide  intervals  of  packthread, 
Hhoidd  be  made  over  the  froiuu,  and  fas- 
tened fimdy  to  its  wood-work,  for  the  sup- 
jiort  of  tile  paper  during  violent  winds. 
The  best  sort  of  paper  is  a  moderate  kind 
of  white  printers'  ]«i[)er.  Whited-brown 
pa|)er  is,  however,  generally  cioptoyed  ;  but 
whichever  is  used,  it  should  be  as  stout  iis 
jKissible.  This  Iwiiig  pasted  stiiootbly  over 
the  frame,  and  perfectly  tiry,  must  be  treated 
lightly  witli  liii-seed  oil  that  hju"  been  boileiL 
These  frames  should  be  jirepured  a  con- 
siderable time  Ijufiire  they  lire  wanted,  that 
they  may  be  com[>letely  dry,  and  free  from 
the  oily  odour,  which  is  very  obnoxious  to 
plums.  (G.  W.Johnsim'ii  Kik-fieit  (Jardvti.) 
FRANCE,  THE  AGUK'CLTfKE  OR 
Although  the  two  kingdoms  of  Britain  and 
France,  oi-o  such  near  neighbours,  and  enjoy 
a  soil  so  similar,  yet  the  agriculture  of  each 
diflers  very  materially.  The  chief  features 
in  the  firming  syBtem  of  France  which  strike 
on  Englishman  are  the  almost  total  absence 
of  hedges,  an<l  the  smallncss  of  the  farms 
or  plots ;  the  minute  divisions  of  landed 
property  having  been  long  cncourojjed  by 


I'RA^'CE,  AGRICULTURE  OF. 


the  live  stwk  kept  on  Uicm  infenur ;  tbe 
rotation  of  crops  bad,  and  agricultural  im- 
provpincntj  olull  kinds  but  bluwlvadoptvd. 
The  government  of  France,  it  is  true,  in 
the  absence  of  large  landed  proprietorg,  and 
opulent,  eoterprising,  and  scientific  farmers, 
docs  all  it  can,  by  expensive  state  agricul- 
tural institutions,  to  supply  their  place ;  but 
these  ore  not  attende<l  with  tlie  general  ad- 
vantages which  are  derived  in  other  coun- 
tries from  the  exertions  of  private  in<livi- 
duak.  Of  these  small  farms  Mr.  Denison 
has  given  the  following  grapliic  descrip- 
tion {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  •263.) : — 
"  In  comparison  with  the  English  system  of 
enclosures,  France  may  Itc  culled  one  vast 
open  field ;  yotl  may  travel  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  from  Paris  to  the  German  frontier, 
to  tlie  Alps,  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  scarcely 
see  a  hedge  or  a  partition  fence  of  any  sort. 
This  vast  open  field  (unlike  tlie  open  dis- 
tricts of  England,  where  the  operations  of 
farming  are  generally  conducted  on  the 
largest  scale)  is  cut  up  into  the  smallest 
conceivable  plots  of  every  variety  of  pro- 
duce. As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  over 
vast  plains  bounded  by  sloping  hills,  you 
■ee  the  (surface  varied  by  every  description 
of  crop ;  none,  perhaps,  above  an  acre  or 
two  in  size,  the  larger  portion  not  more 
tlmn  the  fourth  or  ihe  eighth  of  an  acre. 
Here  a  vineyard  lOO  yards  by  20;  tliere  a 
strip  of  wheat,  lucerne,  barley,  oat*,  pota- 
toes, clover,  and  vetches.  Few  roads  iiiter- 
■ect  this  extensive  gortlen,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  cultivation,  must  be  traversed 
every  day  in  all  directions  by  the  pro- 
priettirs  and  cultivators  of  the  various  lots. 
The  residences  of  these  proprietors  are 
almost,  invariably  congregated  into  villages 
or  towns,  and  lie,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  wide  of  their  respective  allotments." 
The  advocates  of  such  n  general  system 
of  cultivation  will  hence  see  that  this  mode 
of  tillage  is  attended  with  sundry  insujier- 
able  disadvantages.  Tlio  public  agricultural 
establishments  niaintainim  entirely  by  the 
French  government  are  —  1 .  Sheep  farms ; 

3.  Model    farms ;     .3.  Veterinary    schools ; 

4.  Hartu,  or  studs.  And  it  assists,  by  its 
Mtionage  and  with  fund^  —  I.  Public  lec- 

I ;  2.  Agricultural  societies ;  3.  Local 
Nations  :  4.  Uepartment4il  model  forms. 
There  arc  three  public  sheep  farms ;  viz. 
at  Rambouillet,  Perpignan,  and  La  Haye- 
vaux.  At  these  sheep  are  breil,  and  exinri- 
ments  in  crossing  tried,  llie  chief  breeds 
are  the  merino,  the  naz,  a  race  with  cmidl 
frames  and  fine  wool,  and  the  English  hmg- 
wf>iMle<l  sheep. 

Of  tJic  model  farms,  Grignon,  founded 
ill  1829,  and  containing  1 100  acres  of  land 
of  diiTcrenl  qualities  is  the  chief.  It  con- 
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gists  of  arable,  nosture, 
meadow,  and  wood,  Ptnjilt  «rc  U 
who  {my  in  the  house  front  SOL  li 
annum,  or,  if  they  only  attend  ik 
of  instruction,  from  8/.  to  301. :  tk 
course  occupies  two  yean;  uul 
tending  tliis  {icriod,  and  paaaing 
examination,  the  pupil  may  m 
ploma,  taking  rank  as  a  sot  of  i 
arts  of  Grignon. 

The  cliicf  veterinary  schoolj  art 
near  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  Lya 
three  chief  haras,  or  breeding  iM 
Dupin  in  Normandy  (English  liloa 
at  Uozi^res  (a  mixed  breed  a 
"  race  ducale"),  and  at  Pooapadl 
and  Persian).  These  contain  togd 
1300  horses.  Of  thorough-brail 
1840,  they  had  167  stallions,  9»  a 
121  cults  and  fillies ;  for  the  use  i 
]>artmcnts  870  stallions  are  kept 
ent  stations.  These  are  alluwed  t 
ing  amount  of  forage  at  thrM 
stations  :  — 


Abbeville 

Angers 

AariUae 


0*ti. 


Phrta. 

le 

14 
14 


These   various  public   oD 
government    119,4527.;   viz., 
20,303/.;  veterinary  schixils  l| 
or  studs,  70,526/.  :  other  itc 
32,000/. ;  de{>artmciit  of  gov* 

Sir  Chnrlo*  Leuion  has 
of  the  returus  of  the  agricult 
21   out  of  the  84  dci>artiue 

comprehending   the   wliole        

eastern  portion  of  the  kingdciin,  «r 
or  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  old  j«t 
Flanders,  Artoia,  Picardie,  Isle  il 
Chamjiagne,  Lorraine,  and  Alaaot 
a  surface  of  31,720,000  acr 
area  of  all  England.  {Jt^ 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  415.) 

The  following  table  t'hews  | 
English  aires  tilled  with  m 
the  proiluce,  and  the  seed  tovB) 
de]>arlnientg  befi>re  alludcil  tf>  \  — 


id  Alaaot 

ews  I^H 
i-aaS 


Wli»l 

Mrl«ll  (mlslureot 

'.rbcAl  ukI  ryo 
llj-o 

I'uUIOM 


Total  grown     -    10,SiU,9U4a 
Sied       -       -     .i,o»2,rai 

The  avera^  produce  pcf  | 
deportnicnts,  IS  as  foUows:''  ' 
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If  #0 

SI     % 
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•  and  Asset  - 

od  of  the  sniiUl  French  furmera, 
■  lo  Nonnandv,  is  very  jmor 
[aty*  %  writer,  in  the  Quart.  Jour. 
ift.  xii.  p.  2.),  like  the  comiuou  la- 
Kre  upon  a  f-.-w  appleji  or  pears, 
of  bread,  without  the  formality  of 
Ivn  to  a  table,  and  ai-e  content 
iaik  of  their  own  bome-mwle  miaer- 
r."  The  breed  of  ahecp  is  very 
Although  many  of  the  sheep  arc 
oek^  yet  there  u  little  or  no  free 

•  them;  they  are  usually  keiit  in 
of  tliree  or  four,  or  liull-a-uozen, 

rtSij  tied  together  by  the  leg».  The 
nice  of  mutton  ia  3J</.  jwr  pound. 
cattle,  the  Aldemey  bIoo<l  seems 
minatc.  Bullockji  are  worked  to 
nble  extent,  both  in  the  plough 

•  waggon.  "  Some  centuries  ago, 
hrwBS  the  source  whence  our  Ilen- 

Edwards,  and  iJie  llower  of  Eu- 
jkiralrf,  obtained  their  chargers ; 
»e  then  a  breed  of  large,  powerlul, 
riMi  able  to  liear  the  weight  of  an 

Kkt,  with  sufficient  5i)eed  for  the 
war.  Tliat  breed  has  long  since 
into  an  active  and  hardy  hone, 
1^  devoid  of  those  qualifications  as 
ad  general  appearance  which  we 
ODk  essential  m  a  charger  even  for 
m  soldier:  they  seldom  attain  15 
beieht,  and  are  very  short-necked  ; 
^stLcr  Urge  in  the  nead,  have  good 
are  frequently  imperfect  in 
,  bein"  too  long  from  the  hwk 
and  ibcy  arc  often  di8ca.>ecl  in 
fr»ra  curb  or  spavinc,  and  de- 
jlh  and  muscle  in  the  thigh. 
nTully,  however,  good  shoul- 
i  loins,  many  of  them  posscas- 
aod  short  actions  in  the 
generally  as  a  brcMl, 
to  go  faster,  and  do  more 
it  qtpearancc  at  first  indi- 
e  nanmonly  worked  at  two 
With  regard  to  the  rotation 
ii  Utile  woi^y  of  observation, 
a  Toy  coiiunon  rutation  ia  a 


three-shift,  of  wheat — barley,  clover,  wheat; 
in  others,  a  four-shit\  of  potatoes  —  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat.  Their  agricultural  im- 
plements are  few  and  defective.  Donibnsle's 
plough,  modelled  from  that  of  our  Small's 
plough,  i»  the  favourite  plough  in  France  ;  it 
tius  commonly,  however,  wlicels  added. — 
The  spade  is  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  field  culture  of  this  great 
country,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Country  partakes  of  the  nature  of  garden 
husbandry.  The  consumption  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  is  much  greater  in  France  than 
in  this  country ;  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
nliea  to  breaif,  the  jjrice  of  which  in  Paris 
IS  regulated  by  the  public  authorities. 

The  care  which  is  tuken  in  Fnuice,  by 
the  government,  to  husbiuid  every  particle  of 
organic  manure,  is  well  wortliy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, for  nowhere  is  there  a  greater  waste 
of  the  richest  fertilising  matters  than  from 
the  large  cities  an<l  towns  of  England ;  a 
great  and  public  loss,  to  which  Dr.  Gra- 
noitte,  in  bis  report  to  the  Thames  Im- 
provement Company,  tlnis  alludes  :  "  In  no 
pirt  of  France,  \V  urtcmberg,  Bavaria,  Bo- 
hemia, Prujisin,  Saxony,  the  Confederated 
States  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
is  there  a  city  in  which,  as  in  London,  the 
general  mass  of  filli,  of  every  description, 
created  by  a  vast  population,  is  first  allowed 
to  enter  the  river  which  may  happen  to 
traverse  that  city,  and  is  then  returned, 
diluted  with  the  water  of  that  river,  to  the 
houses  of  the  inliabitants,  to  be  U5e<l  either 
for  domestic  or  culinary  purposes :  although, 
by  avoiding  the  latter  disgusting  alterna- 
tive, foreign  cities  are  less  free  from  un- 
pleasant smelts  than  London  is.  In  this 
re»i)e<l  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  foreigners 
smell  the  filth  of  their  cities,  but  do  not 
swallow  It ;  whereas  the  Londoner  swallows 
it,  but  seldom  smells  it, 

"  In  no  large  city  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which  I  have  recently  visitetl,  possessing  n 
river,  is  any  fwrflon  of  the  contents  of 
closets  and  cessptxils  suffered  to  find  its 
way  or  to  be  emptied  into  it;  except  at 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  .Stuttgard, 
and  Leipzig;  and  even  there,  only  in  a  par- 
tiid  manner.  In  Paris  the  Seine  is  conta- 
minated by  one  large  drain  only,  conveying 
the  urine  from  the  large  reservoirs  of  night- 
soil  at  llontfaucon,  and  by  two  smaller  ones 
proceeding  from  cesspools.  To  convey  ge- 
nerally, or  to  empty,  even  partially,  any 
such  matter  into  the  river,  is  a  practice 
against  whirli  the  laws  have  provided  hy 
heavy  fines  ami  incarceriition ;  and  such  is 
the  jirescut  feeling  of  all  the  govemnienta 
on  that  subject,  even  in  the  great  cities  I 
have  just  mumcmtcd  as  cxce\Att)n»,  0»X 


tiic  autborltics  are  Beriously  engaged  in  de- 
vising plans  for  preventing,  in  I'uturc,  every 
posiiible  inl'raction  of  tlmsc  luws;  not  be- 
cause it  is  (iesirable  to  preserve  pure  the 
water  of  sucli  rivers  (since  no  domestic  use 
is  maiie  of  it) ;  but  on  uecount  of  the  loss 
of  a  umtoriul,  deemed  luost  valuiiblc,  wbieli 
Buch  inlhutions  niiist  necessarily  en  tail. 

"  In  PuJ'is,  extensive  improvements  in  rc- 
gai-d  to  drainage  are  now  in  progress,  at  the 
conclusion  of  wliiili,  that  cai)ital  will  have 
Bubtcrraneous  drains  and  sewers  in  as  com- 
plete a  state  as  those  of  London,  and  some- 
thing better.  More  than  two  lifths  of  tliat 
city  are,now  so  drained.  When  this  great  un- 
dertaking wiLs  in  agitation,  it  was  suggested 
that  all  the  lalrmen,  public  a.s  well  as  pri- 
vate, should,  OS  in  London,  coiniiiunicate, 
by  proper  drains,  with  the  great  sewers, 
•which  are  intended  to  be  eoqitied  into  the 
Seine.  As  the  project  of  supplying  pure 
water,  direct  to  the  him.>ies,  is  siiuultaneously 
to  be  carried  into  etfect,  and  as  the  water 
for  that  purpose  is  to  be  derived  from  other 
sources  than  the  river,  there  could  have 
been  no  objection,  on  tliat  score,  fo  the 
adoption  of  .so  genei-al  and  so  complete  a 
drainage.  But  when  scientific  men,  agri- 
culturists, and  political  economists  were 
consulted,  it  was  agreed  that  by  adopting 
the  London  system  the  city  would  lose  a 
revenue  of  nearly  800,000  francs,  and  agri- 
culture the  means  of  producing  four  times 
as  much.  The  government,  therefore,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  not  suffcriiig  any  por- 
tion of  the  content*  of  the  latrinet  to  enter 
the  common  sewers ;  but,  alive  to  the  great 
Importance  of  saving  them,  enacted  a  police 
regulation  strictly  enjoining  that  every 
house  should  have  its  cess[H)ol  (whether 
new  or  old,  and  within  a  given  time)  umde 
water-tight,  in  urdiT  that  none  of  those  eon- 
tents  should  be  wiLsted.  In  cunscciuence  of 
this  regulation,  all resspixds  must  be  eriiplic<l 
once  in  four  years." 

FR.\XIXtLL.\,  or  Wiute  Dittakt. 
^Dictamnim  allium.)  A  perenniid.  Native 
of  the  South  of  France.  It  grows  two  feet 
high,  blowing  wdiite  or  purple  flowers  in 
I  June  and  Jul}-.  It  loves  u  g(K>d  soil,  and 
I  (hould  lie  covered  in  winter  with  a  little 
litter.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  or  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
in  pota  ua  noon  as  it  ripens.  'Hie  flowers  ]>ro- 
duced  by  seed  do  not  bloom  teeli  till  the 
fifth  year.     Sec  Dittast. 

FREXCH  BKAXS.     See  Bkaiss. 

1"REE-.\LVUTIN.     A   name  given    by 

breeders  to  a  twin  cow  calf  born  with  a 

bull  calf,  which  generally  proves  an  heruia- 

i>|>brodite,  and  therefore  barren;  but  in  some 

Leases,  there  not  being  this  admixture  of  the 

ot^ana  of  different  sexe*,  or  those  of  the 

^08 


b,  the  gniib 
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fentolc  prevailing,  she  is  (  , 
ing.     (Youatt  an  Cnttle,  p. 539.) 

T'RET.  In  farriery,  a  name  ■ 
applied  to  gri{>es  or  colic  in  buna 
cattle.  See  Diseases  orCATTUiuiB 

FRINGILLA.  (Chaffinch  tri 
LimuDOU  genus  of  Paaicriiw  bMl 
tcrised  by  a  broad-bawd,  fbaifi 
strong  conical  bill ;  now  raiseil  to 
of  a  family  (FrinfftUida),  incla 
buntings,  the  crossbills,  the  grotb 
linnets,  canary  birds,  finch 
otic  subgenera  of  hard^' 
grain  eating  conirostral  I 

FRITILX.VRY.  (/ 
mentions  nine  species  of  thb  JKSX 
the  "  early  jmriile  chequerra  td 
"  chequered  tulip  with  an  obwn 
flower,"  the  "  black  chequcxrd  tl 
"  largest  yellow  Italian  fritflb 
"  fritiUary  with  flowers  in  uia 
"  Peniiiui  lily,"  the  "  smaller  P«r 
the  "  crown  imperial,"  and  th 
crown."  These  tuberous  plants 
pagated  by  seed,  or  by  olTaeta  tt« 
root.  The  see<l  prouucca  maaj 
The  seed  of  the  best  flowen  t 
saved,  and  sown  in  August  in  ahall 
punctured  with  holes  to  drtii 
moisture.  The  earth  should  he 
ficsh,  and  the  seed  sown  broai 
covcreil  with  fine  sifted  earth  a  ( 
an  inch  thick.  The  scodlingl  m 
flowers  in  three  years.  Tlwn-  mn 
ing  to  Miller,  twelve  var  i 
im|H?rial,  of  which  ihi' 
flowers,  tliat  bearing  double  tJoi 
the  sort  prwlucing  large  flomrU 
most  valuable.  The  crown  irapd 
ling  docs  not  flower  for  wvm  »•! 
fore  It  IS  more  (piictly  m 
every  third  year  from  th 
HKits  should  l>e  taken  iip  m  .i>ii_ 
planted  in  Seotoinlier.  The  eSt 
be  immediately  planted, 
bear  being  long  out  of  tba^ 
CltOW!<  luPEaiAi.. 

FRITILL.VRY, '  N'J 

Daitodh.  or  Lilt,  • 
tiUaria  nwA'ujrrur.)  This  iinijv' 
is  found  wild  in  moist  mi-xW* 
tures,  chiefly  in  the  southern  p«»ti 
land.  It  blooms  in  April  and  ll 
inodorous  flower,  regularly  oheqa 
piJe  and  dark  imrpic;  sumelinxvi 
still  clieipici-cif.  riiiTC  ant  nearl 
varieties,  with  re<J,  whiter  P"'T' 
yll'ii>ed  tloubic  flowir.  TK.'  >ri-m 
high  or  moiv,  wit!. 
or  more  terminiJ  p 
root  is  fiiriii>he<l  with  a 
about  the  size  of  a  nut  (1 
p.  140. ;  LuudutCt  Etteg.  ^i 
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FROGBIT. 

BIT.  (Jlydrocharit  Marmt  raiut.) 
Xy  native  perenniiil  atjuntic, 
lion  in  England  (loating  on 
lu  ilitcliex,  |ioncls,  and  slow 
ran-  in  Scotland.  It  derives 
from  hydor  water,  and  chari» 
r<K>t  consstx  of  mnny  long 
fibres.  Leaves  heart  or  kj<lney 
isb  undementli,  tloating,  not 
abroBiL  Flowers  numerous, 
Tjr  delicate  whit*,  witli  a  yellow 
In.  Tliis  little  plant  is  one  of 
m  ornaments  of  our  utill  waters  ; 
y  prettT  CTOwn  in  a  tub  or  eis- 
ter,  and  u  readily  increased  \>y 
(aliiig^runners,  which  root  at  the 
\ng.  FUrr.  vol.  iv.  p.  250.  Pax- 
')iet.  p.  U13.) 

3F  A  HORSE.     In  farrierj,  is 
ar    portion    of  horn   pnijecting 
ci*!    almost  on  a  level  witli  llie 
)efendhi<;  a  soft  and  elastic  sub- 
dxheifiuiblf/ro/^.  The  sensible 
e»  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of 
ore  the  horny  frog  and  between 
■.    See  Shokino. 
i(Aiiia  Linn.)  A  genus  of  ani- 
ses,  eonsislin"   of  seventeen 
two  only  require  to  lie  here 

lommon  Frog  (7?.  IfiajMirnria), 

«rcll  known  to  need  description. 

properties  arc   very   singular, 

HS  powers  of  leaping  and  swiin- 

^■dy  a  naked,  and  without  any 

^FBoiIm  Kre  very  lightly  niiule, 

httd  leg*  and  thighs  are  retnark- 

nd  furnishe<l  with  strong  muscles. 

ipswn  is  vivified,  the  future 

•  tJul{)ole,  in  which  state  it  is 

animal,  breathing  by  bronchia 

;  but  IIS  soon  as  it  is  changed 

attains  its  proper  shape,  it 

by  which   it  breathes,  and 

y  raijrrates  to  the  shore. 

Sibbous.  Green,  or  Edible  frog 

:),  which  diflers  from  the  for- 

onlj  in  having  a  high  protu- 

Sie  middle  of  uie  bjick,  which 

Itc  angle.     Its  colours  likewise 

liH,  aiiid  its  marks  more  distinct, 

lolour  bi-ing  a  pule  or  yellowish 

fi  %riiL  rows  of  black  sjiots  from 

tlie  rump.     The  lle^h   of  the 

b  nMd  as  a  restorative  food. 

he  Surinam  frog  (7?.  paraJtiza) 

as   food.     Frogs   are   recoin- 

Wi.Iinii   :w  bait  for   pike,  but 

iig  on  the  spawn  and 

<i((l«  and  rivers. 

A  couibination  of  stem  and 

(  Id  ferns,  Marchaittui, 

lilaBta. 


FKOST. 

FROST.  In  meteorology  is  the  cause  of 
the  congelation  of  waU-r  or  the  vapours  of 
the  utU!o.fphcre.  Water  begins  to  fi-eeze 
when  the  terajx-rature  of  the  air  is  such  that 
Fuhreiihcit's  thermometer  stands  at  32° 
At  this  teiii]iernture  ice  begins  to  appear, 
unless  some  circumstance,  for  exiunple  the 
agitation  of  the  water,  jirevents  its  form- 
ation. As  the  cold  increases  the  frost  be- 
comes more  intense,  and  lii[uid3  which  resist 
tlie  degree  of  cold  reiiiiired  to  congeal  water 
at  length  pass  into  the  solid  state.  When 
water  remains  at  complete  rest  it  may  lie 
coole<i  down  to  28°  Fahrenheit  witfioiit 
freezing ;  but  the  moment  it  is  agitated,  the 
thermometer  rbes  to  32°  and  the  water 
freezes.  In  this  ease  the  insensible  heat  of 
the  water  is  retained  when  the  fluid  is  at 
rest.  No  experiments  have  hitherto  ascer- 
tained to  what  depth  frost  will  exten<l, 
cither  in  earth  or  water,  but  its  eflecls  will  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  cold- 
ness in  tlie  air,  the  longer  or  shorter  duration 
of  the  frost,  the  texture  of  the  earth,  the 
nature  of  the  fluids  with  which  the  ground 
is  impregnated,  &c.  In  England  the  frost 
rarely  extends  in  the  ground  below  eighteen 
inches  from  the  surfm'e.  Frost  is  jxiouliiu-ly 
destructive  to  vegetation.  During  severe 
frost  almost  all  vegetables  fall  into  a  state 
of  decay,  and  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
frost  is  sufficient  to  destroy  many  of  the 
more  tender  kinds.  The  injury  which  ve- 
getables sustain  from  fn)st  is  greatest  when 
It  is  prece<led  by  a  thaw  or  copious  rains ; 
for  the  plants  are  then  turgid  with  moisture, 
which,  expanding  in  bulk  as  it  passes  into 
the  solid  state,  jiroduees  the  rupture  of  the 
vegi-lable  fibri-s.  Therefore  it  is  that  a 
shur])  north  wind,  or  any  thing  which  dries 
the  sap  or  juices  of  vegetiihlcs  previous  to 
frost,  tends  to  their  preservation.  The 
great  |>ower  of  frost  on  vegetables  is  well 
known.  Trees  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
'  it  as  if  by  fire,  and  split  with  a  noise  re- 
sembling the  explosion  of  artillery,  since  the 
juices  of  the  tree  expand  with  great  force, 
US  they  ore  converted  into  ice.  In  winter, 
however,  trees  generally  have  neither  leaves 
nor  flowers,  ond  their  buds  are  so  bard  as  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  congelation  ;  but 
hard  frosts  late  in  spring  are  often  very  in- 
jurious, as  the  buds  ure  then  appearing. 
Fruits  are  in  like  maniier  destroyed  by  frost. 
Their  watery  portion  being  changed  into 
crystal  of  ice,  occupying  a  greater  space 
thim  the  tliiiil  from  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, burst  the  small  vesjM^ls  in  which  they 
are  formed ;  hence  tlie  fruit  is  deprived  of 
ita  flavour,  and  when  tliawed  putrefies. 

The  hoar-frost  or  leliite  fm»U  whicji  ap- 
pears in  the  mornings  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
spring,  is  merely  frozen  dew.     It  is  gene- 


poration  on  the  phenomcuon  u  obvioua  from 
this,  that  the  moisture  which  appears  in  the 
forui  of  dew  before  sunrise  is  often  changed 
into  rime,  or  hoar-frost,  on  the  appearance  of 
that  Itimiuury.  The  reason  is,  that  as  the 
atmoephere  begins  to  be  warmed  by  the 
sun's  rays,  the  evaponition  is  acvclemted, 
and  consequently  the  cold  at  the  wet  »ur-  ' 
face  of  the  ground  niifrmentc<l ;  hence,  we 
see  one  reason  why  irosty  nights  are  so 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  tender  shoots 
of  plants  when  they  are  succeeded  by  very 
l)rij;ht  mornings.  Ucnce,  also,  hoar-frost  is 
found  on  grass  or  plants,  when  the  therino- 
iiieter,  placed  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, 
indicates  a  temperature  three  or  four  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  jioint 

In  late  autumnal  frost,  the  effect  of  eva- 
poration by  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  often  cx- 
i'ioi>lified  oo  the  stems  of  potatoes.  If  a 
hoiu'-frost  be  immediately  succcede<l  by  the 
inlluence  of  the  sun,  the  dew  licjuifics,  and 
by  the  procciu  of  evaporation  the  ilnlkt  lote 
their  citnlity  ;  for  although  plants,  as  well  as 
aninialx,  have  an  inherent  (wwer  of  resisting 
cold,  yet  it  is  in  the  former  only  to  a  very 
limitctl  degree.  If  the  hoar-frost  be  brushed 
otT  (and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  two  men 
moving  along  the  beds  or  drills  with  a  rope 
lietween  them,  very  early  in  the  nioniing 
before  the  evaporation  takes  place),  the 
stalks  will  sustain  no  injury.  The  destruc- 
tive power  of  cva[ioratlon  ap|>ears  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  body  on  which  it  acts. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  simple 
and  eai<y  method  of  securing  fruit  trees  from 
the  efftxits  of  frost :  — 

If  a  thick  TOjie  be  intermixed  among  the 
branches  of  a  fruit  tree  in  blossom,  the  end 
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fccts  of  the  morning  6o9tl  jj^^ 
spring  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Itsl 
very  limited  scale  that  any  mt4 
adopted  for  the  purpose.  WU 
vents  the  formation  of  dew  nj 
plants ;  hence  a  covering  of  H 
gauze  will  often  proerre  the  t 
wall-fruit,  nut  the  most  efliMi 
is  to  check  the  radiation,  by  scl 
plant  from  the  chilling  aspeot  cj 
sky.  (See  Dbw.)  Etoj  ftn) 
that  frost  in  winter  is  serrtoesblt 
by  breaking  down  and  pulveii 
and  that  a  failure  of  (to^m  fireqiii 
place  after  a  winter  of  extreml 
The  principle  is  this :  —  in  the  pro 
gelation,  tne  water  as  it  frcezel 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  aep 
particles  of  earth  in  which  it  is  I 
thus  o|icrales  better  than  any  I 
of  human  construction,  for  itsadj 
to  the  minutest  particles,  and  til 
them  friable.  In  dry  earth  it  k| 
no  elTect  in  this  way,  but  is  faj 
destroying  grubs  anil  inaecla. 
makes  no  impression.  On 
land  frost  has  the  most 
Therefore,  where  the  soil 
of  on  obstinate  clayey  natq 
turned  up  in  ridges  in  the  i 
beginning  of  winter,  which  | 
sepiu-nte  its  particles,  and  : 
fine  and  mellow. 

Hard  winters  seldom  injure  i 
re«i)ect,  esjK-i'iidly  where  tne  Utt 
thoroughly  dniined,  and  b. 
with  snow.  By  leaving  1 
and  finely  divided  stah.% 
better  for  the  extension  of  | 
warmth  of  spring  i 


icondition.     But  in  borticiil- 
f-    '  -iricteU  to  the  puljiy 

^  ind  »hrul>»,  &c.,  as 

p<-:n  11,  nil.-  currant,  &o. 
loC  vejrelaliles  iirc  equally 
tLt:  suvds.  Thi-v  aliiK>8t  all 
id :  and  thiit  ncid  is  uauidly 
trie,  thv  oxalic  the  citric^  or 
I  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
r  any  other,  except  pvrhapti 
kitherto  In.-en  foiind  in  fruits. 
oatain  likcwi.«e  a  portion  of 
fay  mstter,  sometimes  starch ; 
tfruitd  contain  also  a  fibrous 
)  accurately  oxomined.  The 
are  of  fruita,  especially  the 
jfreely  both  in  water  and 
err  speedily  decay  when  ex- 
the  action  of  the  sun  and 
ice  they  cannot  be  u.se<l  us 
»'*  C'hrm,  vol.  iv.  p.  274.) 
I  of  fniit-tn-i-s  are  varioiia, 
I  must  ivfer  the  reader  to  the 
OffiuuBT,  Cakreb,  Mildew, 
Iture  and  propanatiou  of  the 
|Wr  nlio  treated  of  in  separate 
lautEce  in  this  place  to  enu- 
ff  the  principal  works  which 
led  with  advantage  for  fuller 
be  limits  of  this  work  will 
re ;  among  these  arc  Philliptt 
I  Jiot^t'»  Fruit  Cult. ;  Honre 
AlxrrcrDinbie  t  Fruit  Gard. ; 
f  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
|i'>  Emcye.  of  Gard.  ffc.  f 
Irwpw*  Itutruetor. 
E.  A  dry  measure  of  two 
I  bushel. 

[(named  in  honour  of  the 
koan  botanist  Leonunl  Fuchs, 
£tirpiam  in  1.34'i).  A  most 
irell-known  genus  of  plants, 
place  in  every  garden,  esjie- 
put,  a  recently  introduced 
IJ  to  be  "  probably  tiie  most 
t  of  the  IcnijR'rati?  Ilura  of 
t  scarlet  jiendent  flowers  of 
I  rich  ornament  to  a  garden 
t  If  carefully  treatcjd,  cut 
^  and  oovcreil  up  from  frost 
k  of  them  will  thrive  out  of 
pare  of  loam  and  peat  suits 
itlieT  will  also  thrive  in  any 
wad  Toiwg  cuttings  will  root 
gloss.       (^Paxton* 

rFOl'IlEU  (from  (he  Genu. 

J).  In  the  North  of  Eng- 
mI,  or  large  r|uaotity.  A 
stUl  B  term  for  a  certain 

I  pigt  or  16  cwL,  as  much  as 

•.fwn)le.)  Any  com- 


bustible substance  which  is  used  for  tlie 
production  of  heat  constitutes  a  sficciea  of 
fuel ;  but  the  term  is  more  properly  limited 
to  coal,  etike,  charcoal,  wood,  and  a  tew 
other  substances. 

In  this  country,  coal,  from  its  abundance 
an<l  chcupimii,  is  the  conmionly  employed 
fuel;  but  where  wood  is  abundant,  or  where 
its  value  is  little  more  than  that  of  felling 
it,  it  is  ui«eJ  cither  in  its  original  state,  or 
in  the  furiii  of  i-liurcoal.  It  is  <*s8ential  to 
go<Ml  mid  profitable  fuel  that  it  should  be 
free  from  moisture ;  for  unless  it  be  dry, 
much  of  the  heat  which  it  gencrat<-s  is  con- 
sumed in  converting  its  moisture  into 
vajwur;  hence  the  superior  value  of  old 
dense  and  dry  wood,  to  that  which  is 
porous  and  damp.  A  pound  of  dry  winkI 
will,  for  iiiiitance,  heat  Uiirtv-five  pnuiiilit  of 
water  from  32°  to 2 12°,  ami  a  [xiund  oi  the 
same  woo<l  in  a  moist  or  fresh  htnte  will  not 
heat  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  from  the 
s:uuc  to  the  some  temperature;  the  value, 
therefore,  of  different  woo<ls  for  fuel  is  nearly 
inversely  as  their  moisture,  and  this  may  bo 
roughly  ascertttinc<l  by  fin<ling  how  much 
a  given  weight  of  their  shavings  loses  by 
drying  them  at  212°. 

'The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view 
the  jxjwcr  of  various  species  of  wood  in 
producing  heat. 

The  number  intUcates  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  (Kiiinds,  retptired  to  raise  the 
tempi!niture  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  from 
52°  to  212°. 


ItM. 

Oak  chips 

4  30 

Elm        - 

.■J-53 

Tir 

3-52 

Ash 

3-50 

Hornbeam 

3-37 

Cherry -tree 

3-20 

Beech 

316 

Lime-tree 

3-10 

Poplar 

3-10 

Maple 

300 

Service-tree 

. 

S-00 

The  value  of  turf  and  peat,  as  fuel,  is 
liable  to  much  variation,  and  depends  jiarlly 
upon  their  density,  and  partly  u]Mm  their 
freedom  I'rom  earthy  impurities.  A  jmuod 
of  turf  will  heat  about  20  jmund.s  of  water 
from  32°  to  21'i'',  and  a  jwund  of  dense 
peat  alxiut  30  lbs. :  by  compressing  and 
drying  peat  its  value  a»  a  fuel  is  greatly 
increiSied.  Dr.  MHJuUocli  has  divided  peat 
into  five  cla.sse9  :  —  mountain  peal,  marsh 
peat,  lake  peat,  forest  jicat,  and  marine 
peat;  the  names  implying  the  locality  of 
their  production.  Of  these  the  mountjiin 
peat,  Irom  its  loose sjiongy  texture,  is  the  least 
jirotluctive  of  heat,  although  it  soonest  in- 
Ihuiies.  The  rciuler  is  referred  to  an  excel- 
lent essay  "  on  economising  Fuel  and  Light.- 


FULLER. 

ing,"  &c.,  by  tlie  Rev.  P.  Bell,  in  tUe  Trans, 
of  High  iSoc.  vol.  iv.  p.  149.   See  Cuabcoai, 

[  Mid    Peat.      ( Brttjuir'*   Diet,  of  Science ; 
'Willich'a  Dom.  Encyc.) 

FULLER.  A  scourer  of  cloth.  The 
brunch  of  industry  which  gives  origin  to 
this  name  is  of  early  orijfin.  The  Romans, 
who  generftUy  wore  woollen  dresses,  often 
required  them  to  be  purified :  h<'nce  the 
performunoc  of  this  became  a  distinct 
trude.  Sonic  p»iutin<;s  on  (lie  widls  of  ii 
fuUmiica  at  Pompeii  have  triinsuiitted  to  ua 
the  manner  in  which  fullin;;  was  done. 
The  elothta  were  first  wiushed,  by  being 
trodden  upon  in  tubs  by  the  feet  of  the 
fulloncg,  or  fullers :  alkali  and  urine  were 
used  instead  of  soap.  Alter  the  clothes 
were  dried,  the  surface  was  carded,  to  raise 
the  imp,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedge- 
hog, sometimes  with  the  Dipsanu,  or  fuller's 
thistle,    which    thus    received   its    s|)ecific 

Vjaaao  fidUmum.  After  this  the  clothes  were 
pread  on  basket  work,  under  which  sul- 
phur was  burnt  to  whiten  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  C'imolian  earth  was  rubbed  upon 
thcni.  This  trade  was  so  necessary  to  the 
ciHiilbrI  of  the  ancient*,  that  the  Censoru, 
C.  FInniinius  and  L.  .£milliu!i,  prescribed 
the  miiuner  in  which  dresses  were  to  be 
washeii  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxv.  57.)  The 
Greek.s,  also,  employed  fullers.  In  the 
country  the  furiuer  may  take  advantage  of 
this  ancient  custom,  and  have  woollen 
clothes  cleaned  in  the  same  manner,  using 
the  fuller's  oarlh  instead  of  the  C'imolian. 

FULLER'S  THISTLE  {Dip»aai»  ful- 
lunum.)  A  name  sometimes  apnlied  to  a 
jilant  used  by  the  makers  of  cloth.  See 
Teasel. 

FULLER'S  EARTIL  A  native  sapona- 
ceous mineral  of  the  aluminous  kind,  found 
ill  nnuiy  parts,  but  the  bo.^t  comes  from  the 
Boutli  of  Enuiland  and  Saxony.  It  is  much 
used  by  fullers  in  cleaning  and  scouring 
their  cloth,  from  its  property  of  absorbing 
grease.  It  is  of  a  very  soft  unctuous 
nature,  fidls  to  pieces  in  water,  and  appears 
to  be  capable  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants  in  a  high  degree  ;  consequently  may 
beiiseil  with  advantage  as  manure,  on  some 

Jof  the  lighter  sorts  of  Iirnd.    It*  constituents, 
according  to  IClajiroth,  are  as  follows  :  — 


SppTlmon  from 

Kneclmini  from 

S'lainli-h  in 

SllnU 

lldnalo,  Surrf^. 

Silica 

-      5,"J0 

4ff5 

Alumina 

-       100 

155 

Lime 

-       0-5 

— 

Magnesia 

-        1-25 

1-5 

Oxide  of  iron 

-       975 

7  0 

Cominou  suit 

-       01 

— 

Water 

-     24- 

255 

Lou 

-        l-l 

20 

too 

100 

012 


FUNGI. 

FUMITORY.  {FmmBm,  fnt 
smoke^  alluding  to  th«  i<i«*gri«iM< 
the  plant.  Our  Kngluh  word  fiu 
derived  iVx>m  the  French  name  oft 
Fumeterre.)  There  are  ax  iiiili|jiiw 
of  fumitory. 

1.  The  solid  bulbous  F 
rattier  a  doubtful   nalj\< 
grows  in  groves  and  thickeu,  hut 
mOD. 

2.  The  yellow  Fumitory  {F.  hk 
rennial,  found  on  old  wafU,  witk  • 
root  -,  stem  erect,  a  foot  high,  mni, 
foototalks,  triangular,  juicy,  reit 
shining.  Leaves  thrice  l«niaMi,  ad 
rather  glaueou.s  green.  Flmren  ia  i 
tn-minal  upright  cluster, 
coloured,  with  deep  yellow  1 

3.  AVhit«  climbing  Fumi 
lain),  an  luinual  growing  in ' 
hilly  situations,  on  a  grm^ 
sandy  soil.  Stems  one  or  loait, 
and  tender,  tlattcned  on  one  atle,  I 
leafy,  iVom  1  to  4  ft.  bigfa,  cUbIi 
other  jilants  by  meant  of  VlaM 
drils  terminating  the  footatllka.  I 
in  June  or  July  dense  cIttMCn  t 
white  flower*,  vori^nted  wjtk- 
grey. 

4.  Common  Fumitory  {F.offth 
annual  very  common  in  cultivatoi 
and  about  hedges ;  root  taftri 
glaucous,  stem  much  branchei! 
mostly  alternate,  twice  or  tliriot 
Flowers  in  clusters,  rose  ooloaNI 
red.  The  leaves  are  suoculenU  M 
bitter.  The  plant  is  eaten  b^  I 
sheep ;  goats  uL-'like  it,  except  li 
shoots,  and  horses  totally  rvty 

5.  Small-flower»»d    Fumii 
flora),  an  annual  blowing 
sionally    white    flowers ; 
smaller  than  the  last. 

G.  Ramuing   Fuinitorv     (. 

This   sjiecies    is   much    like    

fumitory,  but  larger  in  eyvrf  f 
leiivcs  less  glaucous ;  tlieir  tcndrl 
round  other  plants,  bv  which  tfall 
stem  climbs  to  the  Leicht  uf  Si 
The  flowers  arc  on  the  wnole  paid 
plant  ahio  less  common. 

This  species  and  t'' 
tory  are  the  only  <■; 
culture.  They  do  b 
to  which   ihey  will 
make  a  lioautifnl  up 
vol.  iii.  p.  252—257! 

FUNGI. 


linb 
of, 


(Lat.) 


<5 
AlaixeMI 


of  plants  of  a  very  low  cmuiiMi 


sisting  chiefly  of  cellubr 
intermixed    with   fl 
very   rarely   funii>l 
They  form,  as  it  wi  j 


.a 


FCKUI. 

kingdomB.  They  in- 
orpnnic  bodies,  and 
ptMt  to  living  plants, 
ley  are  psrasite^  and  pn-y  in 
icr  u  vcnoin  and  intestiniil 
liimwlii.  A  vast  number  of 
ibed  by  writer*  upon  fungi, 
oft«n  of  great  importance  to 

r' '  their  u.sc or  their  mischievous 
Cuniiunn  mushroom  {Agariciu 
truffle  (  Tubrrcihnrium),  and 
'la  e4cul4mtti),(Mx  these  heads,) 
well  known  ul  table.  Not  less 
s|x*ie8of  fungi  ore  eaten  in 
one  of  the  tribe,  ia  valuable  in 
U-e  05  u  uterine   stimulant; 
the    species   are   dangerous 
ht,    miliiew,    rust,    &e.    (see 
diseajies  cauiied  by  the  ra- 
fangi ;  and,  finally,  the 
of  dry-rot  are  owing  to 
Afirruiitu  lachri/maTU,    iind 
»'ies.  The  best  "cncrul  work 
'riett  Sj/Uema   Sliculogicum. 
ies  are  figured  in  tlie  works 
liard,  Sowerby,  Corda,  and 
beck.    (See  F&tbt  Kikgs.) 
gives  the  following  general 
dislinpuisliing    the    escidenf 
inous   varieties.     "  It  appears 
hieh  have  a  warty  cap, 
fragments  of  membrane  ad- 
upper  surface,  are  poisonous. 
which   have   an   unpleasant 
lly  if  they  emerge  from  a  vulva 
generally  hurtful.     Tlioje 
woo<ls  anil  iihaily  places  are 
but  most  are  unwholesome  ; 
moist  on   the  surface  tbey 
AU  lliose  which  grow 
eloaten  from   the    trunks    or 
m  ought  likewise  to  be  shunned. 
of  a  poisonous  fungus   is  iin 
yptic  to.'cte,  and  pcrliai»  al.'o  a 
but  certoinlv  a  pungent  odour. 
I»t«nce  of  which  becomes  blue, 
iigeut,»n.>  uivariablyimisonous. 
in  orange  or  rose-red  colour, 
bicli  are  coriaceous  or  corky  in 
I.    '   '         1  membranous  collar 
I!  imsale.  These  rules 

ii..i.i --  fungi  seem  to  rest 

Ojierience  ;  but  they  will  not 

Hector  to  recognise  every  ])oi- 

»."  The  penenil  rules  laid  down 

ihitig  wholesome  fungi  are  not 

Ird.    but  the  most  simple  and 

f  t<-fifi->  the   quality    of  field 

'  -ilver  spoon  or  piece 

'I'  ail  onion,  into  the 

ins  ure  seething:  if 

I  out,  they  anume  a 

..  -..coloured  appearance, 


FURROW. 

there  are  certainly  some  ilangcrotu  fungi 
among  them ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
metal  or  onion  on  being  withdrawn  from 
tlie  liquor  wears  its  natural  npfaMranc-e,  the 
fungi  may  be  considereil  wholesome  ancl  in- 
noxious. The  Kyniptonis  indicating  poison- 
ing by  fungi  arc  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
and  colic,  in  general  accompanied  with  great 
depression  of  the  pulse,  cold  extremities, 
clammy  sweats,  stupor,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, sometimes  [laralysis.  In  such  rosea 
immediate;  means  should  be  tidien  to  dear 
the  stomach,  and  a  medical  prn<'titioner  sent 
for,  as  the  subseiiueiil.  ti-euimenl  must  vary 
according  to  the  symptoms  in  each  indi- 
vidual instance.  (ChritlisoH  on  Poitom ; 
Braiidea  Did.  of  Science  ;  Willich'a  Dam. 
Encyc.)  ^ 

FUNGUS.  In  farriery,  a  spongy  ex- 
crescence ivhich  arises  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  nfprmuljleiih. 
It  may  be  (leslroyeo  and  removed  bv  caustic 
applications,  nuch  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
8iil|iliate  of  cojifwr,  blue  viti'iol,  and  the  use 
of  tight  bandages. 

FUKHKli,  ROBERT,  was  the  founder 

of  the  Kctisington  Nursery,  now  held   by 

Slessrs.   Malcohn.     He   published  the  two 

following  works :  — 

1.  Ftutli  for  <!rcrjr  Month  In  thf  Year.  IS  Plntm.  Fol. 
ITii.     Thfke  ar,.  (irliitt  ot  the  tiett  kl[i«l  of  frulti  tht-n 

f:rowTi  In  this  country.  3.  An  InlrMUiction  tn  r;ar(lrn- 
iiH,  or  a  (joidp  to  Gentlempn  ant)  I.JidliKii  In  [uriilthtng 
thrir  Gardeu»,  Im^Irk  *eter«l  um*{u1  Cittaloifuoa  at  Fruiu 
and  Flowen.    London.  1733    Svo. 

FURLONG.  (Sax.  rurvUns.)  An  En- 
glish measure  of  length  containmg  forty 
poles,  the  eighth  purl  of  a  mite. 

FUKMENTY.or  FRUMENTY.  (From 
/nimciUui",  corn.)  A  kind  of  country  fxit- 
lagc  prcpureil  ol  wheat,  which  is  first  wetted, 
and  l)eateu  to  deprive  it  of  its  husk.s,  and 
aftcrwanls  boileil.  When  btiiletl  up  with 
milk,  sugar,  unil  u  tittle  spice,  it  I'onns  a 
whfilesiune  antl  Jigreeubte  Ibod.  This  j>re- 
piirution  was  well  known  to  the  Roman 
fanners.  Cato,  lite  eurrti'st  of  the  agricul- 
tural writers  wlios*;  works  have  escn|H'd  to 
us,  gives  (lib.  Ixxxvi.)  the  itioilern  iiioile  of 
making  it  under  the  tiaineof  wheat  fruttieiity. 

FURRIER'S  KKFUSK,  or  (.Lll''- 
I'lNGS;  oie  sometimes  applied  ils  u  fer- 
tiliser to  light  chalks  and  gravelly  soils, 
either  phiugheil  in  or  luitl  upon  the  surface, 
ill  the  proporliou  of  twciily-lintr  to  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  They  are  usually  sohl 
by  the  quarter,  which  cimimonly  contains 
as  much  as  two  five-bushei  sacks  will  hold 
when  closely  presseil.  'i"he  pri<'e  is  said  to 
Ih!  about  14*.  to  1(5*.  i>er  (juarter.  (£>nV. 
Iliub.  vol.  i.  p.  426.) 

FURROW.  (Sax.riinb;  Don./«r;  Lat. 
/onu.)  In  agriculture,  a  tenu  not  very 
properly   defined,  as  it  has  three  or  four 

L   L 
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FURROW-SLICE. 

distinct  significations;  viz.  1.  The  soil  turned 
lip  by  tlie  iilmi-;!! ;  2.  The  trench  left  by  this 
oneriition ;  3.  The  inter\-al  between  two 
ridges ;  and  4.  The  cross  drain  which  re- 
ceives the  ruin  water  collected  by  these  in- 
tcrviils.  Dr  Johnson  adds  a  fifth  ;  but  he 
(ibviouslv  mistakes  furrow  for  drill.  Ac- 
corflini;  to  Mr.  llarslmll  there  are  thrive  idcnis 
wliiih  lay  claim  to  (he  word  furrow.  1. 
Tlie  (rench  made  by  the  jilougli,  which  may 
be  called  a/)i(H^'/iyi/rroit';  "i.  The  collatend 
drains,  or  an  inter-furrow;  and  3.  Tlie  trans- 
verse drains,  or  the  croxx  fiirrmc.  See 
Pix)i.'aHiN<j  mid  Ff  uitow,  Watkm. 

FUliROW-SLlCE.  The  narrow  slice 
or  slip  of  earth  turned  ujj  by  llie  plough. 
By  the   Scotch  writers   on  husbandry,  it  is 

ostlv  lernuMt  fiir-tlice. 

FUKIttJWWyATER-.  That  kind  of  deci) 
open  fuiTow  H'hich  is  made  by  the  plough 
in  tillage-lands,  for  the  puriKvse  of  drawing 
otT  and  drttinin<;  them,  in  onier  to  favour  the 
ln'idtliy  growth  of  the  cr«i»s.  Furrows  of 
this  kind  should  always  be  drawn  in  such  di- 
rections as  will  tlie  most  readily  take  off  tlie 
water,  and  be  kept  ojicn  during  the  winter 
months,  especially  on  the  wbeat-fjrmiiuls. 
The  making  of  these  furrow-drains  should  be 
performed  iniiucdiately  after  the  ploughing 
ami  sowing  have  been  finished  ;  and  this  is 
particularlv  ni>cessaj-y  on  all  the  more  stiff 
and  retentive  kinds  of  soil. 

FlIUS.  The  skins  of  different  auimaLs, 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  thick  fine 
hair,  the  inner  side  iK'ing  converted  by  a 
jieculiiir  process  into  a  sort  of  leather.  Bea- 
ver fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the 
hitt  manufacture,  is  a  very  important  eoin- 
mcrcial  article.  Hare's  fur,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of 
heut  yet  known,  consequently  admirably 
adapted  for  body  clothing  in  winter.  Sec 
Haib  and  Wool. 

VVn/.E,  COMMON  ;  GOHSE,  or 
WIILN.  ([/lex  £,u-opiriu.)  This  hoi'dy 
evergreen  shrub  is  indigenous  lo  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  prows  abun- 
dantly on  sandy  or  pravellv  heaths  and 
commons ;  and  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  weed  it  is  one  of  the  most  determined 
growers,  and  most  dilUcult  to  get  rid  of  that 
the  agriculturist  can  meet  with.  The  stem 
of  the  furze  varies  from  two  to  five  feet 
high ;  but  in  Cornwall  and  Durham  it 
sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  fei-t.  It  bears  innumerable  dense, 
rough'ish,  green,  furrowed  orribln'd  branches 
spinous  at  the  ends',  ami  beset,  with  large 
compound,  striated,  permanent  tliorii.i.  Tlie 
leaves  are  few,  scattered,  small,  awl-8li»[)ed, 
deciduous.  Flowers  large,  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  very 
peculiar  oppressive  scent!  One  of  our  poeU 
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FURZE,  COMMON'. 

has  well  described  tlie  bcnttiful  ^ 
of  this  shrub  in  blossom  — 


'  And  «li*(  more  natile  thJin  llM 
Willi  itdldcii  iMulu^t  hunc  y  4] 
For  every  blotfini  hu  a  Imop 
Drawu  lu  dHcud  it." 


4 


slieani 

1 

O   Qtfit 


Tlie  legumes  ore  dowuT,  btm 
ticoUy  in  dry  hot  weutbcr  with  * 
noise,  oud  scattt^rlng  their  seodt  ci 
The  wood  of  furze  is  very  hanL 
chietly  used  for  fences  as  fiioil  I 
and  for  fuel.  Its  preference  for  • 
has  caused  it  to  be  extensively  ea{ 
fences  ill  such  land,  and  us  a  conv 
luid  shelter  for  young  pbuttodM 
common  care  furze  fences  lB.<t  ti 
long  |H.'riod,  but  they  rwjuire  p« 
nageiuent  to  prevent  the  rooU 
exposed.  Sowing  in  three  lien  oi 
pcrliafis  the  best  mcxie,  as  it  olIo' 
tier  to  be  kept  low  by  Uie  shean  i 
second  of  higher  growtii,  -*-^ 
attain  its  natural  stature. 

There  are  generally  two 
vanced  against  the  adoption  of  «fa 
The  first  is,  that  (he  wall  or  inuanii 
for  robing  the  whin  is  of  such  dam 
to  occasion  a  great  waste  of  00 
the  second  is,  that  the  whins  an' 
tendency  to  spread  over  and  ioJHi 
joining  grounds.  But  with  a  di 
trimmed  wall-fence  of  furze  tboMl 
mav  easily  be  obviated. 

The  formation  and  i 
fences  have  been  treated 
of  agricultural  and  botanical 
Lord  Kamc^s,  Ur.  .\nder*on,  Mtfi 
lington  in  his  work  Oh  Plantnig,  I 
his  Modem  lliub.,  and  others ;  ik 
an  c.ssay  on  this  subject  in  the  7> 
High.  Soc.  vol.  T.  p.  4IX.,  by  ilt 
and  it  is  noticed  in  a  nuiober^M 
lieutirU.  ^B 

Furze  has  long  been  koowfl 
highly  nutritious  as  food  fur  huo 
and  cattle,  and  has  only  tx  ~ 
from  tlie  supjiosetl  dilhculty  i 
it  into  a  state  fit  to  be  comfor 
domestic  animals;  the 
gatlieriug,  and  bruising  the 
when  taken  from  tlie  ol<l  sti 
being  l>otli  laborious  and  cxt 
difficulties  are,  however, 
easily  overcome  when  gonM  m  i 
privilege  of  a  cultivated  spot,  i 
worthless  port  of  the  form  b  j 
for  it  to  vegetate  ii|i4in. 

llespe<'(iiig  the  incri(s  of  ftjr 
a  gooil  deal  lias  lufii  »  ri- 
in  France,  Evelyn  ill   : 
derson  in  Seolfuiid  i 
sively  cidtivated   for   this  puirjMNI 
Attwood  of  Binuiugbanv,  «bo  k| 


i 'fc"^B 

eatcd  of  f^ 


FURZE. 

[  acrvs  to  French  furze ;  (  U.  pro- 
,  wliich  U  nearly  ullied  to  the  com- 
zej,  tlie*c  are  regularly  mown  with 
e  for  a  corresf>ouding  number  of 
rmy  aiiil  bruULii  in  a  mill :  mixed 
■pped  straw  or  liaVi  tliis  constitutes 
rc  flKxl  of  Lis  cows.  Bruised  furze 
an  excellent  sulistitute  for  buy  for 
iiul  it  is  even  oasertcd  tbnt  tliey  pre- 
ooru  ;  but  tliey  should  at  the  sume 
re  omti  and  beiuu  to  counteract  the 
pruperties  of  the  gorse.  Dr.  An- 
Hiys  that  when  properly  bruiiicd, 
«  very  fond  of  it,  and  increase  in 
IS  Cut  m»  on  turnipa.  Cows  yield  as 
lilk  u  when  fed  on  grass,  without 
Uete,  and  the  butter  made  on  such 
▼cry  superior.  The  small  holder 
tbe  furie  for  his  solitary  cow  or 
boTMS,  in  a  trough,  with  a  wooden 
j  faroiabed  at  the  lower  end  with  a 
Hk  of  imn.  The  farmer  an  a  lari;e 
Jjd  have  a  mill  worked  by  horses 
tlPT-ww.  In  180-2  and  I'sCIi,  the 
'  Ricuinond  fed  his  deer,  sheep,  and 
llensiveJy  on  whins.  lu  the  Peniii- 
ir  the  forage  consumcil  by  the  horses 
Iritub  army  was  princiiMiUy  furze. 
I^rtler,  in  an  account  of  ex|ierimeut9 
3e  on  fee<linjj  horses,  between 
113  and  1815  {Trans.  High.  Sm: 
tliat  one  of  the  chief  kinds 
iue<l  was  furze.  But  the  prin- 
K  of  ftirze  b  for  the  puqxise  of 
I  many  porta  of  the  kingdom  it  forms 
dependence  for  tlte  supply  of 
'  the  iMOT  man's  hearth  and  the 
ITie  common  furze  generally 
1  full  size  in  tour  years,  and  it 
[to  be  cut  more  freouenlly.  An 
mI  sown  with  the  French  furze 
^between  four  aud  five  thousand 
are  chiefly  consumed  in  the 
orena.  The  fresh  and  dried 
plant  aiford  in  dyeing  a  fine 
Dr.  Hie  medicinal  iiiiatities  of 
Ire  Bitenuant,  diuretic,  determining 
ina,  antl  ociiisioning  nausea, 
a  nay  be  pr«|>agate<l  by  sets]  sown 
■ry  I"  May.  Young  plants  or 
»t*.-<l  iti  s[>riiig  or  October  will 
1 1  should  be  cut  the  year 
:;ing  in  Sei>teml)er  or 
n  ii  "  again  until  Christmas, 

I  &t  (or  US'.'  till  March.  Besides  the 
n  fttrzc  there  are  two  other  species  : 
he  dwarf  whin  or  furze  {IL  naniLs) 
i|  laa  common  than  the  preceding, 
n  giwslo  half  the  size.  It  blossoms 
m  autiuimi  ha*  the  leaves  or  spines 
and  rloKT,  arid  the  branches  de<'uin- 
he    Aowering  ones  more  cylin<lrical 

Eied;  lutd  the  flowers  are  paler. 
; 


GAD-FLY. 

Tliese  points  of  structure  distinsuisb  this 
species  fr<mi  the  others  at  first  sight.  Its 
value  is  estimated  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  common,  as  two  to  one  inferior. 

■2.  'Hie  French  or  Provence  furze  {17, 
pruviiiciulin)  is  ii  native  of  the  South  of 
Eiirojie.  It  doicly  resembles  the  ooumion 
furze.  In  Devonshire  the  conimoti  furze, 
and  in  some  other  parts  the  dwarf  furze,  are 
frequentlv  called  I'reuch  furze.  (PhiUipi't 
Si/l.  Flo'r.  vol.  i.  p..  2-17.;  Brit.  Hiub. 
vol.  iii.,  On  Flanting,  p.  100,;  £ng.  Flora, 
vol.  iii.  p.  '265. ;  Quart.  Juunt.  ii/Afp:  vol.  ii, 
p.  731.,  vol.  viii.  p.  591.;  WiUic/i's  Dnm. 
Eitfye.) 

FUZZBULL.  The  iociU  name  for  a  kind 
of  t'ungus  filled  with  a  brow  n  powder. 

Fl'/ZEX,  A  provincial  term  used 
sometimes  to  signify  the  natural  juice  or 
iiouriBhiuciit  of  :i  substance,  or  the  strength 
of  it.     It  is  sometimes  written /nzpn. 


GAD-FLY,  or  BREEZE.  {(Eslnis  equi 
etbovin,  Liu.)  Insects  with  s^Kd ted  wings  and 
a  yellow  breast,  which  hiiv^u  long  proboscis, 
with  a  sliari*  dart.  Thesu  Hies  are  jinrlieu- 
larly  troublesome  to  cattle  by  their  sting  or 
dart.  The  horse-bot  (CEstnts  niui)  deposits 
its  eggs  on  such  parts  of  the  dorse  as  the 
unima!  can  reaili  with  bis  tongue.  They  are 
thus  licked  up,  and  introduced  into  the 
stomach;  are  there  batched  and  form  txita. 
Another  more  tormenting  ily  of  the  same 
genus  is  the  fumlameiit-bol  (tE.  hicimtr- 
rlioidulii),  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of 
the  horse,  causing  .so  much  irritution  to  the 
iinimal,  as  to  induce  him  to  guUop  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  water.  In  .Sweden,  the  griKHUS 
are  accustomed  to  clean  the  mouths  and 
throats  of  the  horses  daily  with  u  jieculiar 
kiml  of  brush,  which  prevents  the  larvie  of 
this  insect  getting  into  the  stomach  of  the 
animal.  The  o.\-warble  ((F.boria)  de(x)8its 
its  eggs  on  the  back  of  o.xen,  causing  great 
torture  to  the  animal,  and  much  agitation  to 
tbe  henl,  if  many  are  attacked  at  once.  I'lie 
ovifiositor  of  the  insect  jiieices  the  skin  on 
the  biit'k  of  tlie  o.\,  and  there  dro[ia  the  eggs. 
.•Vt  tbe  8ea.sonwlien  tbegud-tly  infests  them, 
the  harness  should  be  so  niiuntged  as  tc 
allow  the  animals  to  be  easily  let  loose. 
The  ovipositor  of  the  tfc".  bocis  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  and  acts  like  an  auger 
or  gimlet ;  and  w  hen  this  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  nerve  of  sensation,  the  oxen 
seem  to  be  ilriven  almost  to  a  state  of  mad- 
ness; the  tail  is  si  retched  out,  ami  they 
gallop  about  the  pasture,  lowing  and  seeking 
lor  water,  into  which  they  instinctively 
enter,  llence  Virgil,  describing  this,  says: — 

I.L  3 
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"  The  unlvenal  herdt  In  terror  fly. 
Thttlr  lowing!  thaJte  the  wood*,  and  tholie  the  tkf." 

Humbnlilt  meiitiona  a  B]>eties  of  (Estrus 
which  is  I'ound  in  tlie  low  regions  of  the 
torrid  zoiio,  imd  has  lieeii  iiuidlkI  CEstrius 
homiuis,  from  ha  ut  tacking  man,  and  de]w>- 
liiting  its  i><;^j  in  bis  skin,  causin<;  tlierc 
painful  tuiuuurs.  {La  Giog.  des  Plantet, 
p.  186.)     See  Bots. 

GALE.  A  t«rm  auplied  to  a  castrated 
bull. 

GALINGALE.  Sec  Ctpebds. 
GALLIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained 
from  (;alU  and  sever4d  other  vegetable  os- 
1rii»j<i;nls,  <'hiefly  from  the  bark.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  serve  to  show  the  propor- 
tions of  tbis  acid  in  dillerent  plants:  — 

Fartt. 
Willow  trunk  -  -         -     9 

Oak,  cut  in  winter 
WiUow  (boughs) 
Plum  tree 


Cherry  tree 

Siillow 

Mountain  ash 

Poplar 

Elm 

Beech 

Sycamore 

Birch 

Elder 


-  each  8 


}  ■• 


each  7 

-     6 

each  4 


(Thonuon't  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  8.)  But  al- 
though the  above-named  Imrks  yield  the 
quantities  of  pullif  luid  iuenti<ine<C  yet  it  is 
uneertiiin  whether  ihev  uctually  contain 
any  ready  formed,  (iallie  acid  is  procured 
by  exposirifj  tbe  decoctions  of  jialls,  or  of  any 
aslriiiiicnt  Imrk,  lo  the  air,  until  it  becomes 
mouldy,  imd  the  tannic  acid  attracts  the 
oxvj;en  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
callic  acid.  In  ibis  stale  the  acid  forms 
in  crystals,  mixed  with  crj-stuls  of  another 
acid,  the  eliagic,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  it,  l>eing  insolulile  in  water. 

I'ure  {rallie  aiid  lias  a  weak,  sour,  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  forms  an  ink  with  solution 
of  (jreen  vitriol  (sulpliale  of  iron).  It  is 
distinguished  from  liiniiie  acid,  which  is 
ready  formed  in  u.striiijrent  barks,  by  not 
]ircci(iitiitiii|i  soldlion  of  (.due.  It  is  a 
jKJWcrful  asirinjreuti  ami  may  be  adminis- 
tered ill  do-ses  of  two  or  three  grains  iu  in- 
terna! bleedings. 

GALLINACEOUS  FOWLS.  One  of 
the  two  divisions  of  domestic  fioullry  reared 
iu  Euro|)e,  eoiiipreheiiding,  among  others, 
the  common  cock  luid  hen,  the  turkey,  the 
guinea-fowl,  the  pea<'ock,  and  thej)igeon. 

GALL  NUTS.     (Vr.  gallit ;    It.  ^aUc) 

Excrescences  produrcil   by  the   C'i/ttin»,  fir 

J)iploU'juis  pallir  tiiirtoriie,  a  small    insect 

which  dcpoMilj)  its  eggs  in  the  tender  shoots 

fi)6 


of  the  QuercuM  n/ectoria,  •  i 
ahuiKloiit  in  A«ia  Minor,  lee. 
maggot  is  hatched,  it  feed«  oa  ill 
excrescence  formed  by  the  irrittt 
depositetl  ovum  on  the  iurroundilil 
ultimately,  when  perfected  as  tlte 
its  way  out  of  the  nidus  tbiisfbnn 
gall  nuts  are  of  a  blueisb  gnwo  In 
and  break  with  a  flinty  fraclun 
they  are  white,  light,  with  a  hi 
side,  they  arc  liseless.  Gall  uul 
ployed  iu  dyeing,  and  io  mciiirioc. 
GALLON.  An  EnglUh  nitaii 
pacity,  containing  four  quart;, 
parliament  tJie  imperial  ^ku  >> ' 
1 0  lbs.  avoirtluf wis  of  distdled  wan 
at  the  temperature  of  62'  of  F 
and  the  barometer  standing  »t  i 
This  is  equivalent  to  277"274  cul 
The  old  English  gallon,  wine  met 
toined  231  cubic  inches,  mad  h 
avoirdupois  of  pure  water ;  al< 
measure,  283  cubic  inchess  and  k 
3;^  oz.  avoirdupois  of  water ;  and 
for  com,  meal,  &c.,  272  cubic  ia 
taiiiiug  Olbs.  13  oz.  of  pure  w«M 
the  imperial  gallon  is  about  {  ll 
the  old  wine  gallon,  and  about  Jf 
the   old   ale  gallon.       See   WM 

MjIA8t1KF3. 

G.^LLOP.      In    hor.<«inaiuhip 
known  ijace  to  which  horses  are  tr 
of  which  many  kinds  ore  eDuaM 
two  only  are  worthy  of  rt^ro)^  n 
hand  gallop  and  the  full  gallop- 
distinctions  are  founde<l  on  the  dH 
grecs  of  velocity  in  whii' 
pelled,  rather  than  on  an 
pace  itself     In  the  galii-p  un-  » 
with  one  fore-It^  somewhat  tin 
not  so  much  heyoud  the  other,  t 
in  the  canter ;  and,  when  be  is  u 
utmost  spee<l,  his   legu  are 
placed.    The  fleetest  liorse*,  t 
carry  their  bodie*  jwrfectly  i 
posture,  and  the  fewer  curt* 
arches   are   described,    the 
ctmrsc  is  their  [irogress. 

In   gnllopinj;  the  fore 
forwaril    nearly    siiiiult 
hind  legs  brought  up  quid 
together;  it  is,  lU  fiu-t,  :i -•"■•■«"ii 
by  far  the  greatest  intci 
while  the  legs  an-  exl<:i 
is  taken.     The  canter  is  to  ihcgi 
much  what  the  walk  is  to  the  tf 
probably  a  more  artificial 
ertion  is  much  less,  the  tpri 
anil  the  feet  come  to  the 
regular  succession.     (7^ 

(JALLOWAV.     The 
jmney  or  saddle-hopse,  be* 
fourteen  hands  in  beigjkb^ 


I  pnrc  breed  of  siniill  elegant 
be  toulli  of  Scotland,  suid  to  bo 
EtniL-tioii.     See  House. 
TAYS.     See  Cattle. 
rs  OF  A  PLOUGH.    A  part 
h-head,  so  nained  by  farmers, 
Iblance  to  tLe  rommou  gallows. 
khref  pieces  of  timber,  of  which 
transversely  over  the  heuda  of 
>.     See  Pun'GH. 
I  In  farriery,  a  term  sijtnifying 
<>r  rubbing  off  of  the  skin,  by 

"die,  &e.     The  little  tumours 
the  pressure  of  the  siiddle 
'*,  and  when  they  ulcerate 
y  become  tit-fiuts.     For  s.-ui- 

is  no  better  appliration  than 

water,  mixed  with  a  fourth 
of  myrrh,     'llie  sudiUe  and 

n  they  are  found  to  rub  or 

jiaddod  or  ehambered.    (  The 
)     A  mixture  of  white-lead 

milk  is  statol  {Quart.  Joum. 
p.  299.)  to  be  an  excellent 

lied  baclu  iu  the  early  stagea 
It  is  a  common  American 
»r  the  information  of  other  tra- 
Ij  mention,"  says  Mr.  Keatin;;, 
inring  lrie<l  many  applications 
(  horses,  when  gallc<l,  we  have 
bat  have  succeeiled  so  well  as 
loistcnwl  with  milk,  ^^'hen 
I  be  proi'ured,  oil  may  be  sub- 
lumever  the  a)iplication  was 
Mrly  stage  of  the  wound,  we 
I  to  be  very  effectual,  and  it  is 
nvenient  one,  as  two  ounces 
suiBccd  for  the  whole  of  our 
»  than  a  month."  {Erjietliliou 
Rieer,  p.  190.) 

In  agriculture,  a  term  signi- 
pr  bare  [Jaces  in  a  crop. 
A  tenii  generally  applied  to 
r  animals  as  are  prcsen'od,  in 
laken  at  particular  seasons  by 
King,  hunting,  netting,  &c.,  by 
eriv  qualified,  after  taking  out 
•  Oie  purpose.  Dy  t)ie  1  &  2 
•.  '2.,  game  is  statitl  to  be 
MnlJS  parlriilges,  grouse,  heath 
C  block  game,  and  bustards." 
Ictments  which  passed  during 
Fklion  of  iL'.  Perceval,  sniped, 
■>d  rabbits  were  added  to  the 
If  tln-y  were  killed  by  the  gnu  ; 
in  nets  or  springes,  they  were 
'licrwise.  Ueer  are  also  con- 
LUd  by  some  ancient  statutes, 
duck,  teal,  &c.,  were 
considered  so  at  pre- 

l  birds  and  quwlrnpcds  wliieli 
I  denumiDation  of  game,  are 


usually  objecta  of  some  importance  to  agri- 
cult  urisls,  particularly  to  landed  proprietors 
who  may  be  possessed  of  extensive  covers. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  few  fiersons  who  do 
not  (H-ca-sionolly  hunt,  or  shoot,  on  their  own 
estates  ;  and  even  when  such  is  not  the  case, 
ample  com[>ensiitioii  tijr  luiy  trouble  or  ex- 
pense incurred  in  ])reserviiig  the  game,  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  letting  the  range 
to  some  neighbouring  guntlemim  or  sports- 
man." {Bitxter'a  Lib.of  Agr.)  As  I  have 
given  all  the  iini>ortant  particulars  relative 
to  the  habits,  economy,  and  preservation, 
&c.  of  the  different  species  of  game,  under 
their  sevenil  heads,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  nutii^e  the  different  points  of  law 
which  are  likely  to  arise  on  the  subject. 

The  [HTSoiis  who  were  fonucrly  by  law 
entitled  to  kill  game,  were  those  who  have, 
in  lands  and  tenements,  an  aiinuiU  income 
of  100/.,  either  in  their  own  right  or  in  right 
of  their  wives  for  at  lea.it  the  term  of  their 
life  ;  or  persons  having  leaseholds  of  at  least 
S>9  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  150/.;  the 
sons  and  beir^  apparent  of  s<(uires,  and  oOiers 
of  superior  degree ;  and  the  owners  and 
keepers  of  porks,  warrens,  forests,  and  chases : 
but  now  any  certificated  person  umy  kill 
game  ( 1  &  2  W.  4.  c.  32.).  A  qualified  [ler- 
son  cannot  protect  an  unquniitied  person 
from  the  penalty  imp<iseil  by  the  !>  .\nne 
c.  14.,  for  Keeping  and  using  a  gun  to  kill 
gatne  by  going  out  with  him  {Kx-j>arte  Sil- 
ceiitir,  9  B.  &  C.  Gl.)  ;  but  he  may  go  out 
with  a  qualified  owner  of  greyhounds  to 
course,  and  beat  bushes,  &e.  (Lewit  v.  Tny- 
lor,  16Kast,  49.):  in  this  case  Lonl  Ellen- 
borough  (c.  7.)  said,  —  "  This  is  not  a  soli- 
tary amusement,  and  there  is  nothiii}'  to 
prevent  a  (jtialified  jiltsoti  from  taking  others 
with  biiii  lo  aid  liini  in  the  pui-suit  of  the 
game,  and  he  is  the  person  using  the  dogs; 
the  others  have  no  other  use  of  them  than 
as  his  servants,  and  contemplating  with 
them  the  pleasure  of  the  chuse.  If,  indeed, 
an  unqualified  person  used  his  own  grey- 
hound for  I  he  purjiose  of  sporting,  though 
in  the  same  conqiniiy  with  a  qualified  per- 
son, the  ciuic  would  ailiiiil  of  a  dilVerent 
consideration."  .So  a  servant  of  a  qualified 
pel-son  may  catch  game  m  traps.  (  Walhrr  v. 
AfitU,  4  Moore,  34a.)  If  a  stag  runs  into 
a  barn  to  cteape  from  its  pursuers,  the 
hunters  have  no  right  to  enter  the  barri  in 
pursuit  of  him  ;  if  they  do,  they  commit  a 
trespass  :  neither  can  a  person  who  starts 
came  on  his  own  land,  justify  pursuing  it 
into  the  lands  of  anollier.  (Deane  v.Ctmjtmi, 
7  Tannton,  4W<».)  The  owner  ol"  luiunds  is 
liable  for  the  trespa.sses  of  his  scnaiil*  and 
friends,  although  he  abstains  from  crossing 
forbidileii  ground  himself.  (linker  v.  Berke- 
ley, 3  C.  &  r.  32.)  It  is  a  trespass,  also,  by 
I.  L  3 


innici  gncvouii  Douiiy  narm  upon  a  it&spaaset 
or  other  person  coming  in  contact  thcre- 
wilh."  (7S:8U.  4.  c.  18.  s.  1.)  Ami  tlie 
Coiut  of  Connnoii  Pleas  were  diviiled  in 
opinion  lis  to  the  right  of"  the  owner  of  a 
rover  lo  jpliiff  5])ikes,  wluTeby  (iojfn  might 
be  killed.  (Deaae  v.  Clui/tun,  7  Tiiiint.  4«J).) 
But  it  is  certainly  illegal  lo  ])laee  baited 
traps  so  near  a  biglnray  or  the  premises  of 
another,  that  dogs  may  be  attracted  into 
tlieiu.  {Totni-u'iui  V.  M'atheii,  9  East,  277.) 
Neither  must  the  sjiorUnian  fire  so  near  lo 
n  decoy  (xinit,  altliough  on  an  oi^m  river  or 
creek,  as  to  disturb  Iheni.  (C'arringlon  v. 
Twjliir,  II  East,  571.;  Kehle  \.  Ilichtrin- 
gill,  11  East,  574.)  But,  although  an  action 
will  lie  in  this  ejue,  il  will  not  tie  for  dis- 
turbing a  rookery.  (Hannow  v.  Mochctt, 
4  IJ  Silt.  518.) 

By  the  statute  1  &  2  W.  4.  c.  32.,  a  pe- 
nidty  not  exceeding  SI.  mar  be  inflicted 
by  any  two  justices,  for  killing  any  game 
on  a  Sunday  or  ('hristina,s-day ;  or  any 
jinrtridge  l)etwcen  February  1.  and  Septem- 
ber I. ;  or  any  pheasant  between  February  1. 
and  October  1 . ;  or  any  black  game  (except 
in  Somerset,  Devon,  or  the  New  Jorest), 
between  Decembei'  10.  and  September  1. ; 
or  any  grouse  between  Deeeiuber  10.  ami 
August  12.;  or  any  bustard  between  March  1. 
and  Sc])tcmber  1.;  luid  a  penalty  of  not 
exceeiling  10/.  for  laying  j)Oison  to  itestroy 
game. 

Keeping  Sporting  Dogs. — A  sporting  dog 
may  be  ke[it  a.s  a  house  dog.  (liriurly  y. 
Ap'tlioipe,  5  B.  &  A.  320. ;  Read  v.  Phtliu, 
M  East,  271.)  A  magistrate  may  order 
iin  nn<]uaiifie(l  person's  dog  to  lie  destrftyed. 
(liingstrorth  v.  Brettoii,  3  Taunton,  4 lb.) 

iMtulliiril  and  Tetumt.  —  A  tenant  has  a 
right  to  kill  came  on  his  land,  in  the  absence 


Uffeneei  relating  lo  ( 
c.  69.  5.  4.  enacts.  That  the 
every  offence  punishable  uikoI 
viction,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  1 
menccd  within  aix  calendar  monlli 
cooiniission  of  the  offence ;  and  I 
ciition  for  every  offence  ptuiidx 
imlictinent,  or  otherwise  than  a 
niary  conviction,  by  virtue  of  thai 
be  coinnienced  within  tirelT* 
months  after  the  commission  of  fti 

"  Sect.  8.  enacts,  That,  on  everri 
under  this  act  for  the  first  or  vxd 
the  convicting  justic-es  shall  retun 
to  the  next  (juarter  sessions  for  tl 
riding,  division,  city,  or  jdacc  wilt 
offence  shall  have  been  coiumitu4 
record  of  such  conviction,  or 
thereof,  shall  be  evidence  in  any  pi 
to  be  instituted  against  the  piH 
convicted  for  a  second  or  third  ofll 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall,  immo 
such  return,  make,  or  cau<4>  to  tl 
memorandum  of  such  convictkil 
gister  to  be  kept  by  him  of  the  I 
places  ofaboile  of  the 
and  shall  sUitc  wlieihi- 
>  the  first  or  second  convi>  ii.'n  ^.'i  uni 
party.  ' 

"  Sect.  12.  provider  and  enact^ 
the  purjKises  of  this  act,  the  ni)i\ 
considered  and  is  hereby  docUrJ 
inence  at  the  e.xpiration  of  thf 
after  sunset,  nnd  to  conclude  a 
ginning  of  the  last  hour  l)efonf  nl 

"  Sect.  13.  enacLs  'J'hal,  for  thi 
of  this  act,  the  word  '  gamr' 
deemed  to  include  liiu-cs,  phvaii 
tridgcs,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  (I 
giune,  and  bustjirds."  , 

Tiiking  Ga 
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GAMEKEEPER. 

■  first  oflcDcc  to  the  common  gaol  or 
at  oirrertiiin,  for  iiny  pt-riod  Dot  ex- 
ig  tbroc  calcrular  moDtli.H,  there  to  be 
lO  liard  labour,  and  at  the  expiration 
b  period  (ball  find  mretirx  liy  rei-ng- 
te,  or  in  Scotland  by  bond  of  caution, 
Vtia  ten  pounds,  and  two  sureties  in 
joands  each,  or  one  »urety  in  ten 
|i^  far  hia  not  so  offending  again  for 
■fce  of  one  vear  next  tollnwiiig  ;  jind 
t  of  not  finding  i^uch  8uri;tii.'S,  shall  Ik* 
IT  imprisoned  ami  kept  to  hard  lahuur 
t  apaoe  of  six  calemlur  months,  unless 
JBKtiea  aT«  sooner  found ;  und  in  eusc 
penon  ilioll  so  offend  a  second  time, 
hall  be  thereof  convicted  before  two 

■  of  the  peace,  he  shall  W  committed 
lOOBUDOn  gaol  or  house  of  corrcctimi  for 
nod  not  exceeding  six  culcixliir  ninnths, 
lO  be  kcjit  to  hard  labour,  and  iit  the 
IlioD  of  such  period  shall  find  sureties, 
eoeoi^ance  or  bond,  us  aforesaid. 
If  in  twenty  pounds,  and  two  siu'ctics 

poands  each,  or  one  surety  in  tnonty 

b,  for  his  not  so  offending  again  for 

inoe  of  two  years  nejct  following  ;  and 

•  of  not  tinding  such  sureties,  shall  be 

IP  imprisoned  and  kept  to  bard  labour 

Inaoe  of  one  year,  unless  such  sureties 

Hmt  fi^und ;  and  in  case  such  pei-son 

^Bpflend  a   third  time,  he  slmll  be 

Hr«  misilenieunor,  and,   l>cing  i-on- 

I  thereof,  shall  bo  liable,  at  the  discre- 

f  llie  cuurt,  to  be  transported  beyond 

H  for  seven  years,  or  to  lie  imprisoned 

tu   bard  labour   in  the  coniuiun 

!  of  correction  for  any  term  not 

two  Tears;  and  in  Scotland,  if 

shall  so  offend  a  lirst,  second, 

he  shall  l>e  liable  to  be  ]iun- 

ke  manner  as  is  hereby  provided 

"      (ArchbnWi  Crim.  Law.) 

2EPEH.      'Flic  well-npiKjinted 

■  ought  to  be  a  man  of  varied  in- 

^•Qil  a  general  obsi-rvcr  of  nature. 

:  the  wools  of  Sir.  Daniel,  "  A 

1  docs  not  reijuire  that  his  keeper 

PIk  the  b<!St  shot  in  the  district ;  it  is 

ir  the  purposes  of  sloughter,  but  protec- 

ikal  he  employs  him  ;  und  to  afl'ord  that 

rtiun,  he  should  be  well  vcr8«'il  in  the 

■  ry  sort  of  vermin,  with  their 

'cir  dkmIc  of  preying  upon  the 

.  Jim   not  only  know,  but  be   inilc- 

kWe   in  catching  the  most  subtle  and 

He  should  be  able  to  kill 

u  mouse  to  un  otter,  and 

I  to  a  ^narrow,     if  with  this 

rell  enough  to  kill  a  dog 

master  will  have  u  greater 

t  ofi  slock  of  gome,  than  if  he  could 
LTi-n  farthings  <mt  of  (welve,  thrown 
rcrsl  umn  iiUo  the  air." 
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By  the  1  &  2  W.  4,  c.  ,T2.  s.  13.,  lords  of 

manors  ore  authorised  to  iippuint  game- 
keepers, by  writing,  under  hand  and  seal, 
to  keep  and  kill  game  within  the  limits  of 
their  manor,  and  nmy  further  authorise 
them  to  take  und  seize  all  diig.'!,  i\vX»,  and 
other  engines  and  inslruinenls  for  the 
killing  or  taking  of  game,  which  shall  be 
usc<l  by  unauthorised  ptTsons  within  their 
limits.  A  gamekeeper  m.iy  cajry  a  gun 
anywhere  out  of  the  manor.  (Rogert  v. 
Carter,  '2  WiLson,  387.)  A  lord  of  a  hun- 
dreil  orwupentake  cannot  grimt  a  dcjiutatioii 
to  a  gainekeciier.  (AiUshury  v.  Patten. 
1  Dou"hi«,  28.) 

GAMING.  This  pernicious  practice, 
common  alike  to  the  most  barbortms  and 
the  most  civilised  nations,  is  in  every  way 
discountenanced  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Bv  the  statute  IGCar.  2.  c.  7.  any  jicrson 
wLo  by  fraud,  .shift,  cozenage,  circumvent  ion, 
deceit,  or  any  unlawful  device  or  ill  practice 
whatsoever,  in  playing  at  or  with  cards, 
dice,  racing,  or  any  other  game  or  pastime, 
shall  win  any  money,  is  to  forfeit  treble  the 
amount  so  gained,  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  parly  grieved.  And 
by  the  9  Aime,  c.  1-i.  s.  5.  any  person  wm- 
nmg  bv  fraud  above  10/.  at  one  sitting  (or 
20/.  within  24  hours,  18  G.  2.  c.  34.  s.8.) 
is  to  forfeit  five  times  the  value.  And 
by  the  l.T  G.  2.  c.  19.  s.  2.  horse  races 
are  prohibited  lor  less  sums  thiui  501. ;  or 
niatdics  (Bilmead  v.  Gale,  4  Burrows, 
2432. ) ;  but  u  match  for  25/.  a-side  is  a 
ruiming  for  50/.  Wagers  on  horse  races  for 
less  I  ban  30/.  cannot  l>e  recovered  by  law 
(Jnfmxon  v.  Bami,  4  T.  R.  1.)  But  they 
can  if  the  wager  is  under  10/.  and  the  ruce 
for  col.  {M'Alletter  v.  Harden,  2  Campbell, 
438.)  But  the  courts  will  discountenance 
all  wagers  on  niccs,  run  otherwise  than  on  n 
])rriper  race-course,  such  as  on  a  high  road 
(TV7(n/fv  v.Pajot,  2  B.  &  P.  51.),  or  as  in 
a  post-chaise  against  time.  (Xiiiieiie»  v. 
Jaeqws,  G  T.  R.  499.)  Neither  will  ihe^  try 
actions  on  wagers,  with  regiu^i  to  cock  hghts 
(Stpiircs  V.  Ii7ii**i>i,  3  Cauipl)ell,  140.),  or 
illegal  games.  (liroicn  v.  Lecson,  2  H. 
Black.  43.)  And  it  is  always  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge  whether  he  will  try  an 
idle  or  frivfilous  cause  on  a  wager.  (liohin- 
jmii  V.  Meanu,  6  D.  &  R.  2().)  A  wager  ma^ 
genendly  Ite  considered  a.s  legid,  unless  it 
be  laid  upon  subjects  tending  to  excite  u 
breach  ol  the  pciu-e,  or  which  are  contra 
bonos  mores,  or  atlcct  the  interests  or  feelings 
of  third  jH-rsous,  or  which  exj)Ose  a  third 
person  to  ridicule.  {De  Casta  v.  Jonas, 
Cowpcr,  729.)  All  bills  or  other  securities 
which  originate  in  gambling  transactions 
are  void  Ixtween  the  /xirties  to  them  (5  &  6 
W.  4.  c.  41.)  :  and  it  will  not  avail  the  party 
1.1.  4 


their  circle  en  suitable  far  the  o<;cu|>ation  of 
mnn  in  n  atute  of  imincciice,  as  that  whiih 
embraces  the  cultivation  of  plants;  and  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  hencfu'eiit  providence 
of  the  Deity,  that  he  assigned  a  garden  as 
the  dwelliny  of  luir  first-crcnted  parents. 
It  is  no  eiMiacqiu-ncc  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
that  plants  re<)uire  cultivation :  lie  wiui 
placed  in  Paradise  to  till  and  to  keep  It. 
Then,  the  weed  had  not  sprunj;  up  to  ren- 
der the  tdlii^e  toil.'ioiiic :  fruit  trees  vphlih 
God  hud  ''pointed"  were  the  chief  oliioct,s 
of  care,  and  it  vean  an  eniidoyiMcnt  withi>ut 
much  labour,  conihininii  tfie  preservation  of 
health  with  amuseuienl,  pure  without  in.«i- 
pldity,  constant  without  sameness.  From 
that  |}eriod  pnrdens  have  never  ceas<'d  to 
eiigaj^e  the  attention  of  man ;  and  even 
now  that  their  labours  are  uiauifohl,  (hey 
still  altiird  "  the  purest  of  buniun  plea- 
sures." 

Whether  as  a  private  individual  man  rc- 
f^ihites  his  gartien,  or  with  more  extended 
benefit  cultivates  his  farm,  still  he  piu-tlci- 
l>Hles  in  pleaAure  combined  with  utility: 
whilst  his  time  is  agreeably  employed,  he 
is  benedtinj;  maiikinil  —  "  Xdiil  melius,  nihil 
uberius,  nihil  llbero  boiuine  dignius."  When 
Alexander  of  Maoedoii  inquired  of  xVbdalo- 
niinus,  u  Sidonlan  iirliuv,  who  had  liecn  re- 
ductMl  to  support  himself  from  the  pimhiceof 
a  garden  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  how 
be  ha<l  endured  his  imverty,  Abdidoniraus 
answered,  "  May  heaven  assist  nic  In  bear- 
ing my  prosperity  as  well !  I  then  hud  no 
cares,  and  my  own  hands  supplied  all  luy 
wants."  (./«*<.  ii.  c.  10.;  Q.  Curtiiu,4.  c.\.; 
Di/Hhrus,  17.) 

For  many  age*  after  the  Creation,  the 
artajuid  »cieiiqm_  ware  chiefly  conlineil  to 


rience  would  soon  t« 
(;etubles  were  salntAry,  an<I  (lie 
erring  guide  woulil  spetMlily  di 
situations  and  cinunisiaoec*  in  w 
were  found  in  thegrc»nt*»l  peHed 
vine  would  be  ol»erv«l  iiuHt  »i 
warm  climates,  by  the  side  of  t^^ 
thence  man  would  leam  to  ran] 
those  at  a  distance  from  iu  fa| 
would  see  those  of  its  clusten  fiit 
which  were  open  (o  the  sun,  and 
leurn  to  expose  them  to  its  inflH 
would  observe  the  rankoca  rfl 
where  aiiim.-U  exuviie  were  dep4 
thence  wouhl  be  taug^ht  the  u*ed 
Thus  as  necessity  pmrapte<l  an  «l 
plants,  so  experience  wimid  cit( 
their  culture.  These  supixisilio* 
ported  as  probable  by  I  he  knol 
|x>s8ess  of  the  diflerent  nations  of  I 
and  their  various  ^ra<les  of  ini(4 
th<!y  are  strenglhenefl  by  daily  < 
for  this  demonstrates  that  e»ery  t 
prised  of  the  results  of  expernl 
that  Is  the  most  perfect,  in  illiM 
which  the  most  have  been  obt«i( 
mediately  after  the  H(x>d,  Noah 
vineyard,  and  became  intoxiratej 
produce  of  its  fruit.  This  slendl 
ation  Kulistantiutes  the  suppoiiti4 
rapid  improvement  in  i\tv  arts, 
though  discovered  by  chance,  wca 
leiiirihened  attention  and  pr 
fai:ture,  yet  Noah  wa«  onl 
scenihint  from  Adam. 

That  their  attention  was  i 
to  fruits  is  evident.  In  .I:u-<>b't 
vine,  the  fig,  and  the  almon<L  are  I 
but  exclusively,  menlioned  an  M 
the  garden.    A»  mi^t  be  aaliw 


became  nppreciable ; 
iui»  were  endoseil  ami  trtM-s 
fn  Hedge-rows,  (lliid.  ixiii.9.) 
B£d  on  Alount  Siiiai  ext4.-nilt.-d 
kclion  of  vineyards.  Olivu-s 
I  garlic  cucumbers,  and  luelons, 
I  the  inhabitants  of  gardi-ns. 
t)  The  vineyards  were  -lo  ex- 
I  Solomon  hud  one  which  k-t 
■nd  pieces  of  silver  per  annum. 
Bi.  1-2.) 

jie  of  laying  out  their  nio«t 
(ms,  wo  have  out  two  nutlientic 
ich  describe  that  of  Soloinon, 
f  Babylon.  (Solomon's  Song, 
Ibb.  ii.  4.) 

toing  the  state  of  the  horticul- 
fe  of  these  early  nations,  we 
9  guide  us.  'fney  appear  to 
ke  most  rare  of  fruit  trees,  un<l 
t  vine  was  preferred.  They 
hat  it  flourished  best  upon  a 
iu.  10. ;  lsa.v.)  Stones  were 
t  the  soil.  (Ibid.)  The  raar- 
I  ■water  was  preferretl.  Thev 
ire  raisetl  varieties  from  scc<i, 
led  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a 
l»w  then  art  thou  turned  into 
ke  plant  of  a  atranjre  vine  unto 
Ma.  ii.  21.)  A  reproach  to  the 
rould  have  been  uniiitolligibli^ 
fliol  aware  of  the  practice  of 
pie  from  soe<I.  That  they  were 
k  elTects  of  one  flower  being 
Iby  the  pollen  of  another,  ap- 
Ibllowinj;  verse  :  "  Thou  shalt 
fineyanl  with  divers  seeds,  lest 
By  seed  which  thou  hast  Hown, 
t  of  thy  vineyard  tie  defiled." 
J.)  We  may  likewise  conclude 
fere  aware  that  plants  grow 
g  the  night,  from  the  distinction 
■  made  between  the  "fruits 
h  by  the  mia,"  and  those  "  put 
f  it  may  be  translated,  thru.st 
I  moon.'  (Deut.  xx.xiii.  14.) 
r  iierifxl  was  not  without  its 
fttive  to  plants.  Solomon  wrote 
iDUi  the  Inlty  cedars  of  Leba- 
Ip  the  bumble  hy.tsop  of  the 
Ingtt,  iv.  22.)  It  is  to  a  still 
Id  that  many  historians  refer 
ren  identifying  him  with  Mam, 
feniim  of  the  holy  writings; 
^m  at  a  much  later  period  :  a 

E"d«;r  that  there  were  «evej-al  of 
s.  One  of  these  two  last  opi- 
Jly  correct,  .lince  Pliny  relates 
left  a  I  real  ice  upon  garden- 
«reely  cn»dihle  as  existing  in 
'  of  the  world.  (Plin.  b.  vii. 
c.  J.) 
ntury  pcnierior  to  Solomon 


flouri.<hed  the  poet,  or  poets,  who  composed 
the  |Miems  attributed  to  Homer.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  gardening  among  the 
(jrceks  at  that  periwl,  from  Homer's  writ- 
ings, we  iruiy  dc<-ide  that  their  ganlens  were 
not  very  extensive.  As  with  the  hrilliimt 
fani-y  of  a  poet  he  has  given  to  the  garden 

,  of  .\lciiious  an  eternal  summer,  luid  to  his 
pidace  silver  pillars,  we  niav  rci-sonably 
conclude  with  Walpole,  that  tfie  size  of  the 
garden  was  proportioiiably  exaggerated. 
I'lii?!  he  states  as  (>eiiig  four  acres,  an  en- 
closure cuniprehcudiii;;  llie  orchard  and 
kitchen  garden,  which  the  (irecians  prolialily 
never  witnessed.  The  aiijile,  fig,  pome- J 
granate,  pear,  olive,  and  various  herbs* 
were  its  jiroducts.  'J'hc  vine  was  there  in 
regtdar  rows ;  the  whole  watered  by  two 
fountains,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge. 

That  vegetables  and  their  cultivation 
were  bighly  esteemed  amotig  the  Grecians 
ill  their  eiu-lie«t  days  is  evident  from  their 
mythology.  Minc-r»a,  tlieir  [M-rsouification 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  gave,  as  the  greati'st 
blessing  to  nianicind,  the  olive  tree,  and  this 
fable  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  Athens^ 
or  about  1.550  years  n.  f. ;  whilst  Ceres, 
the  sister  of  their  King  of  Heaven,  wius  in- 
voked as  the  presiding  deity  of  .\grieutliire, 
and  the  original  imparter  of  the  art  touiiin- 
kiud.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
same  romarlc,  that  almost  every  deity  had 
some  plant  held  as  SAcred  to  him  or  her. 
The  oak  was  sacred  to  Jupiter;  the  cy- 
press to  Narcissuli,  and  I  lie  uiiiideuhair  to 
I'luto  ;  the  dittany  and  the  lily  to  Juno;  the 
poppy  to  Ceres ;  the  olive  and  dog's  grnsi  , 
to  allnerva ;  the  myrtle,  rose,  and  apple  to 
Venus,  &c.  It  is  al.so  worthy  of  notice  that! 
lh(!  most  admired  human  favourites  of  thtf' 
gods- were  changed  after  dealli,  or  to  avoid 
calamities,  into  trees,  or  (lowers.  Many 
other  fables  of  their  mythology  are  poetical 
and  beautiful.  Flowers  in  general,  they 
declared,  sprang  from  the  tears  of  Aurora. 
The  tremblings  of  every  leaf,  the  graceful 
waving  of  the  grass,  were  attributed  lo  the 
piLssing  breath  of  Zephyrus  ;  as  the  curl  of 
the  waters  was  said  lo  arise  from  the  sjiorts 

!  of  the  Naiades. 

We  are  without  any  very  clear  inform- 
ation of  the  skill  of  the  Greeks  in  cultivating 
their  ganlens,  or  of  their  taste  in  disposing 
them,  even  during  the  splendour  of  their 
republics. 

The  Aeaileuius  at  Athens,  which  was  laid 
out  by  Cinion  the  Athenian  general,  about 
4.30  years  before  the  t.'hristian  cm,  as  well 
as  othei  gardens  of  which  we  have  recoril, 
consisted  of  walks  shawled  by  plane-trees, 
watered  by  streams,  and  enclosetl  liy  walls. 
(Puuxaniws,  b.  i.  29.)  The  warlike  manners 
of  the  puople  mode  them  delight  iu  Uie  ail- 


aonorea  ana  sixty  pounaa,  no  incottiitacrnDte 
Slim  in  thnt  ape.  lie  had  it  Inid  out  nround 
hia  Iioiise,  byiii;;;  iht"  lii-st  of  the  kind  intro- 
duced into  tbi-  city.  (Plini/,  li.  \'i\.  c.  4.) 
Of  tlicii"  horficulliirul  skill,  tlio  (n'oponick 
writers  pive  U3  a  ("uvoiiralilu  iduu  ;  fur  how- 
ever empirioal,  iind  accom[mnied  by  gross 
suiKTstiUoiiH,  tlicy  were  aware  of  [irnctices 
at  present  iwlupted  and  rccominonded.  'I'liiis 
Anatolius  says,  that  if"  yon  wish  an  apple 
tree  to  bear  uiurli  Iriiit,  a  pii-cp  of  pipe 
should  be  bound  tijfht  round  the  steui. 
Sotiun  recommends  the  same,  and  to  sever 
some  of  the  lurfje^t  roots  when  the  tree  is 
over  luxuriant.  They  were  aware  of  tlie 
necessity  of  civpritieation,  and  hunj;  wild 
figa  upon  the  brnnihes  of  the  cultivated 
trees  to  prevent  them  casting  their  fruit; 
"  wherefiire,"  say.s  DemiK-ritiis,  "  some  in- 
.sert  a  shoot  on  each  tree  that  lliey  may  not 
be  obliged  to  do  thnt  every  year."  The 
knowledjje  of  grafting  which  this  and  other 
piLssngci  intimate,  was  ihfe  acquirement  of  a 
perio<l  coeval  with  the  earliest  age  of  which 
we  have  any  information.  Of  mimures  thoy 
liud  a  correct  knowledge;  and  when  these 
were  di^fuicnl,  they  turned  in  green  vcgel- 
nhle  mutters,  and  even  sowc<l  beans,  for  the 
pur|>ose  1  if  ploughing  them  in,  when  grown  up. 
(  TheofihmxtiLi,  viii.  c.  9.)  They  were  very 
fond  of  tlowers,  which  were  us»'(l  as  onui- 
ments  upon  all  occasions ;  they  cultivated 
violets,  roses,  the  narcissu.i,  iris,  &c.  (Tbirl. 
vi.  c.  3.),  which  were  extensively  sold  at 
Athenii,  in  a  market  jiluce  apjiropriateil  to 
their  disposal.  {Arislnphun.  Acbarti.  v.2r2.) 

Hesiod  is  the  most  ancient  author  on  tJic 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  whose  work  has 
descended  to  us.  His  history  is  obscure 
and  uncertain. 

H~  is  to  be  (ulmired  l>oth  as  a  poet  and 


«easoa  01  lAe  iieiaaes,  tbe  mm 
ground  for  shelter  upon  tlie  pH 
vintage  was  in  the  course  of  Nora 
common  with  all  other  heatJseiift 
su|K-rstitioug  regard  to  lucky  anj 
days ;  the  thirteenth  day  of  th*' 
considered  favourable  to  pUntilu 
to  sowing;  the  sixteenth  u>d  ■ 
also  propitious  to  planting.  That 
OS  known  to  us  is  not  perfect,  ] 
further  proved  by  no  mention  b^ 
of  the  olive,  or  of  manures,  nor  ol 
burning  of  stubble,  which  is,  pd 
most  ancient  mode  of  iunclionUu]( 

I  have  not  followed  historicailj 
sions  of  the  Kaslern  nations.  * 
tians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Modet,  tU 
the  Mocedooiana,  the  Gredut  M 
successively  roae  into  leparate  pa4 
only  off-seta  of  the  same  or  ^ 
people,  and  practised  the  same  I 
m.inners  and  habits,  modi6ed,  p4 
a  slight  difference  of  climate,  but 
without  change. 

It  is  ccrtfun  from  the  miting 
and  others,  that  the  principal  iiU 
Home  hail  their  horti,  or  ooosl 
where  they  grew  all  kinds  ot  tt^ 
some  luxuriant  jiort  of  the  couBllj 
city,  and  fram  these  obtained  ibl 
Hence,  in  the  (irst  years  of  tUmi 
but  of  one  garden  within  ita  pnd 
of  Tarquin,  which  was  eviiUmlly  i 
llowers  and  ornament  ;  and  crcn' 
walls  of  the  citv  formed  a  cirfd 
miles  under  the  l^mjieror  Valtnal 
riM  in  Aiirelinno),  it  appt^an  sold 
been  distemled  by  buddings  an4 
grounds.  In  the  first  ages  afkcr' 
dation  of  the  4'ity,  the  farms,  which  I 
our  market -i7:ird'-ns,  were  ca 
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'garden,  as  might  be  ex-  | 
lv&)  information  in  the 
lukvc  sanriTCil  tn  us  thun 
other  horticultural  dcimit-  ] 
ture  was  confined  to  the  li  igher  | 
would  not  conilescond  to  re- 
fbr  planting  cabbages,  and 
practical,  anu  tlicrefore  more 
lors  in  those  days.  Cato  has 
r  the  subject,  and  Vurro,  Co- 
I  Palladiua  have  dune  no  more. 
tie  information  they  do  aflord 
ual  lights  that  break  in  upon 
writings  of  other  authors,  we 
to  Msure  us  that  their  culinary 
ezodlently  cultivated,  and 
rhaps  better. 

centuries  after  the  foundation 
150  year«  b.  c,  IitbiI  Cato. 
ings  we  learn  that  it  was  con- 
len  should  have  a  southern 
>be  well  supplied  with  water. 
kcs  a  similar  t<tutejneut ;  a  gar- 
lis  author,  sh<rald  Ih?  a  level, 
Ig  piece  of  groimd,  divided  by 
ent  of  water.  {De  He  Hustica, 
(nips,  coleworts,  radishes,  bnail, 
Iges,  garlic,  and  aspanigus  are 
y  Cato.  Endive,  parsley,  cu- 
fucoa,  beets,  pea.s  kidney  l)eans, 
ipa,  mulluws,  onions,  mustard, 
lushroonis  arc  noticed  by  the 
0>lumella,  Vurro.  Pliny,  V  irjril, 


I  ia  one  of  the  very  few  plants 
t  have  the  full  detail   of  the 
tJire  pursue<l  by  the  Romans  ; 
re  justified  in  considering  it  a 
i   Dy  which   to  estimate  their 
the  art,  we  cannot  but  con- 
was  decidedly  excellent.     The 
bicb  are  given  by  Cato,  are  an 
hieb  occur  in  Aberorom- 
r  other  standard  work  on 
It  IS  certain  they  Utok  great 
itivsting  their  grounds,  and  not 
•inder  the  best  of  masters  — 
con«u!te<i  the  ancient  writers 
p<jn  the  subject.   ^Vhen,  as  the 
•h    attention    and    study,    the 
.  Furius   Cresinus   produced 
even  the  more  extensive 
iduous  neighbours,  he  was 
of  making  use  of  magical 
ircsunted  his  tools  before  the 
(iuirites,"  he  exclaimed, 
_  letnents  ;  but  I  cannot 
^fimun  the  cares,  the  toils  the 
la,  that  employ  ine  <lurin" 
'Cr  my  lamp.'      (Plini/,  xviii. 
time  of  the  later  emperors, 
liail  laoonine  acquainted  with 
'■  *    farmtirh  of  kitchen  gar<len 


Simple 


practice  —  forcing ;  a  still  further  evidence 
of  tlicir  horticultural  skill.  Cucumbers  were 
the  |iriiicipul  subjects  of  forcing.  Tlie  ein- 
jioror  Tiberius  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
theui,  and,  by  artificial  means,  ond  them  in 
perfection  throughout  the  year.  They  were 
grown  in  large  baakcts  of  dung  covered  with 
earth,  and  were  sheltered  during  cold  days 
by  means  of  lliin  jilates  of  lapis  speculanu, 
which  admitted  the  passage  of  light  nearly  a.s 
well  as  gliiss,  and  were  transported  at  night 
to  the  shelter  of  some  house.  (Cnlumflln, 
b.xi.  c.  3.;  f/iny,b.xix.  c.23.)  Whellier  lliey 
ever  employed  the  more  traiis[>!ireiit  medium 
of  glass  as  a  shelter,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine. It  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of 
Aureliun,  A.  d.  273,  the  luxury  of  glass 
windows  was  enjoyed. 

In  those  eai-ly  days,  when  the  dcpartmcnta 
wen"  amalgamated,  and  when  from  the  ])ot- 
berlis  and  fruits  pn>duced  by  their  joint 
growth,  the  poorer  Hoiuans  and  the  slaves 
of  ])roprietors  derived  their  chief  susteiianoc, 
the  garden  wu-s  usuiJly  under  the  cure  of 
the  house-keeper  or  sti'ward's  wife,  who  was 
lightly  estimated,  if  it  was  not  iiroductivo 
anil  capable  of  sustaining  (he  household. 
(Pliny,  xix.  4.  s.  19.)  The  husbnndiuan 
used  to  deride  its  culture,  and  to  designate  it 
a  necmni  ilcsnert,  and  ajlitch  nj  hncan,  always 
ready  for  cutting,     {('irrrn  tie  AVn.  16.) 

In  iiecordiuice  with  the  obsenation  which 
we  iiiaile  at  the  coiniuencemcnt  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  ap])e.irs 
idways  to  engage  the  iirnt  bortii'oltiirnl  no- 
tice of  every  nation,  we  find  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  much  more  attentive  to  their 
orchards  than  their  kitchen  gardens,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  greater  nuinber  of  ^j>ecies 
and  varieties  cultivated.  C:ito,  our  earliest 
infoniiant,  mentions  seven  varieties  of  the 
olive,  six  good  ones  of  the  vine,  more  than 
foil  I"  of  the  a])ple,  five  of  ])ears,  pfune- 
graiiatcs,  services,  ei.\  varieties  of  fig,  three 
of  nuts,  quinces  and  piliims. 

The  assiduity  of  the  Romans  in  collecting 
new  specie.^  and  vai-icties  of  fruit,  may  Imj 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  elder 
I'liny,  who  lived  A.  D.  '23-''.).  'niere  were 
then  tiiltiviitcd  in  the  vicinity  of  Home, 
nearly  all  the  fruits  with  which  we  were 
acquainted  at  the  commoncenicnt  of  the 
jiresent  century,  the  {hief  excei>tioiis  being 
the  orange  and  nine  ajiple,  the  first  of 
which,  however,  tney  beiaine  po.*scs8«'d  of 
in  the  fourth  century.  Very  lew  of  their 
cultivated  fruits  were  indigenous,  but  were 
inlroduce<l  at  great  exjieiise  and  trouble 
from  distant  and  different  dimes.  The  fig 
and  almond  were  brought  from  Syria ;  the 
citron  from  Meilia  ;  (he  apricot  from  ICpirus 
or  Armenia ;  tlie  pomegranate  from  Africa  ; 
apples,   pear.*,   and  plums  from  Armcvxuv, 


Xumidia,  Greece,  &c. ;  the  peath  from 
I't'Tsia  ;  and  clierries  from  Cerasus  in  Pon- 
tus,  by  Luciilliis,  aljouL  73  n.  c.  Mr.  Vlt- 
noii  tiiuii<]  on  tbe  bordi-rs  of  the  Block  Sea 
iibiindsiiiL-e  of  wild  ilierrifs,  nonr  Cheresiuin, 
froiu  whence  the  mime  iiri>()iil)ly  aroiie,  and 
is  idciXtcuJ  with  the  Ccnusiia  of  Liieidhis. 
(Brarlfei/'n  Grn.  Treatise  on  Jliish.  vol.  ii. 
p.  l.'iO.)  Strawljeriies,  rusiiherries,  und 
others  mentioned  before  by  C  ulo,  u))i)car  to 
have  been  naturul  [)roilucls.  (Plini/,  xv.  25. 
xvi.  14.;  Mtrcelliny  xxii.  13.)  The  j»oo.se- 
berry  imd  currimt  are  found  wihl  in  the 
hilb  of  Northern  Itidy.  As  the  species 
were  increased  in  number,  so  were  the  va- 
rieties. Pliny  nientiuns  22  of  a(iples,  one 
without  kernels  ;  8  cherries ;  0  (.-heatnuta ; 
Ggs,  many  black  and  wliite,  large  und  small ; 
medlar!<  liir{;e  and  ."mall ;  larn;e  and  senall 
black  nuilberries ;  filberta  and  hazel-nuts  ; 
3fi  jiears ;  pltiiiu  "  iiij;enM  turhii,"  black, 
white,  and  parti-eoloured ;  3  quinces ;  3 
services  ;  Krapes  iiuiner(«i3  ;  2  widnuLs  ; 
almomhi,  bitter  and  awcet.  (Tmnn.  Limit. 
Hort.  Soe.  v6l.  i.  p.  152.) 

There  is  no  doubt,  suj>[Kirted  us  the 
opinion  is  by  Martial,  I'liiiy  and  Colunii'lla, 
thul  the  Komuns  of  their  age  forced  fruit  in 
a  kind  of  hot-house,  protected  from  the  ex- 
terior coW,  and  heated  artifici.iliy.  (iVnr- 
((>(/■»  Epijf.  viii.  Ep.  14.  68.;  Pliuy,  .\ix. 
23. ;   Coliwwlla,  xi.  3.) 

Pliny  tlie  younger  was  bom,  A.  D.  62. 
From  Lis  writings  we  ucoiiire  the  most 
complete  descriptum  of  the  Roman  gardens, 
OS  regard.^  their  disiMwition,  that  is  extant. 
His  Laurcntine  villa  was  one  in  which  he 
spent  some  oi'  the  colder  inontlis  of  the 
year,  when  his  professional  duties  idlowcd 
iiis  absence  from  the  city.  It  h,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  garden  does  not  oc- 
cupy any  considerable  part  of  the  narration 
in  which  he  describes  this  estate.  lie 
merely,  in  iin  epistle  to  his  frieud  Gallus, 
stiiles  that  the  (iestatio,  or  place  for  exercise, 
stirroundeil  his  garden, — "This,"  he  con- 
timies,  "  is  encoiiipass«i  with  a  box-tree 
heilge,  and  where  that  is  decayed,  with  rose- 
mary ;  lietween  the  garden  und  this  Gest.ltio, 
runs  u  shady  walk  of  vines  wliich  is  so  soft 
that  you  may  walk  upon  it  barefoot  without 
injury.  The  garden  is  chielJv  planted  with 
fig  und  mulberry  trees,  to  wfiich  the  soil  is 
as  favourable  as  it  is  averse  to  all  others." 

His  de.<cription  of  tlie  gardens  attached 
to  his  Tuscan  villa  is  more  ilifFuse,  yet  par- 
ticular. It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  bis 
friend  Apollinaris  (Ep.  v.  6.),  which  is 
elegantly  translated  by  Melnioth. 

At  the  time  Ahiric  invaded  Rome,  x.  D. 

408,  there  were  in  that  city  1780  re«i<iences 

of  wealthy  and  lioiiouriil)le  citizens  (Nardini, 

Itoma  Attlica,  p.S9.  4a0.  500.);  the  precincts 
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porticoes,  and  baths,  but  mcntt,  f 
Iiippodromes,  temples,  and  cren 
(Claudian,  liutil.  MamafyoK.  IHm 
iii.)  A  moderate  paUoe  would  ! 
vered  the  whole  four-acre  form  oi 
nntus.  (IW.  Max.  iv.  4.)  So  ht 
viua  leA  for  the  houses  of  tbe  uldic 
they  built  tliem  nuiny  Btoriei  oiclli 
habitc<l  by  more  than  an  equaT ni 
families.     Wealth,  and  ronseqaentl 

Iiropcrty,  gradually  •ccumiuaMd 
lands  of  the  coinp>r«tivel]| 
families.  The  estates  of 
stretched  over  a  Urge  space 
well  as  distant  provinces.  Fn 
Roman,  as  (iale  conjecture*.  pM 
estate  near  tlie  moilem  Bury  in 
and  a  second  in  the  vicinilT  0^ 
{Anioninwi,  Itinerary  in  Srttinn,  f. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  pr 
gardening  among  the  Romaui  Ai 
hrst  existence  as  a  colony,  thnia 
rise  as  a  people  to  the  pinnacle  < 
und  thence  through  their  decAjp  iail 
and  debauchery. 

When  the  connueriog 
reached  England,  tney  found  ( 
inhabitants  exbting  chieflr  upon 
duce  of  their  herds,  anii  of  tli 
although  not  totally  inattcntiTc  tc 
tivation  of  the  soil.  The  inland  iai 
descended  from  the  Cimbri,  lived 
thatched  cottages,  and  a  fixed  babi 
an  earnest  of  the  existence  of  the  i 
arts  among  the  settlers.  That  ll 
practised  in  Britain  at  thu  earif 
certain  ;  for  although  Tacllna  aQj 
the  inhabitants  were  without  i 
standing  the  soil  was  favc 
growth  (  r«7<i  A^ricol.  c  1 
only  have  been  parti 
farms  of  some  of  taclr  i 
genilors,  the  Gallic  husbandmo^a 
(riiny,  Hixt.  xviii.  c.  6.  28.)  ;  nd 
of  the  manners  and  habitj  at  ttl 
wore  in  accordance  with  theirs  v< 
tifieil  in  including  this  amoag  lie 
of  their  coincidences,  more  eipeoii 
sonic  of  the  details  of  agriculton  \ 
even  superior  to  the  Gallic  colina 

That  the  southern  Britons  ac4l 
gardens  disposed  arounil  their  I 
stated  by  htrabo.  {Strabo'§  (k 
p.  30C.)  These,  of  counte,  wcrvdM 
jMmnd  of  our  kitchen  mod  iwihw 
ments.  There  aru  many  fiKli  * 
besides  those  alnsady 
justify  an  inference 
pursued  by  tlie  Urila 
The  carrot  grows  wild  i 
in  France;  trom  the  " 
into  Italy,  being  only 
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b.  xix.  c.  5.)  Unless  it  had 
^ed  by  the  natives,  wc  con 
letTe  so  useless  a  wcol,  lu  !t  is 
tUu  wiiulil  have  gained  the  iit- 
e  Kotniin  legionaries.  Turnips 
Uriy  ulmndunt  in  (iaul ;  so  ex- 
deed,  were  they  rultivnted  as 
t«  cattle.  {Columella,  De  lie 
I  c,  10.)  The  idea  of  a  park, 
mutilation  ol*  game,  has  been 
iced,  by  a  learned  anti(juary,  to 
Britons,  who,  partieulurly  de- 
hc  breeding  of  nares  (as  C'lcsar 
;  usually  kept  many  of  those 
at  the  courts  of  tlieir  chiefs. 
Hut.  of  Mancheaer,  p.  235.) 
f>ple  was  known  and  eulrivnted 
BB  before  the  arrival  of  the  Uo- 
i  warranted  in  Ijolieving  by  the 
if  the  name.  In  the  W  fish, 
borican,  and  Irish  languages  or 
lis  denominated  the  Avail  or 
e  HiKdiii,  who  dwelt  in  the 
leraetdhire,  appear  particularly 
fcivated  this  fruit,  and  their 
lAood  upon  the  site  of  the  pre- 
bury,  was  known  when  the  Uo- 
liled  it,  by  the  name  of  .4.val- 
I  orchard).     {Richard's  Chron. 

■ 

Lvellana  afterwards  came  into 
ke  north  of  England.  Other 
;pear,  damson,  &c.,  l>eing  known 
H'lently  derived  from  the  Ho- 
Itions,  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  consider  as  bein"  introduced 
B8  from  Italy.  The  same  ob- 
)f  apply  to  the  rose,  violet,  and 
k*nt^  of  the  flower  garden,  of 
ii  little  doubt  the  Untons  were 
Ibrc  their  infToduetion  by  the 
Ibe  kitciion-gordeii  is  similarly 
f  •iKivi  iliniigh  not  all,  of  its  in- 
1  '^e  or  kale  tribe  is  an 

jli     ■        ^  'ions. 

blanns  us  that  all  fruit  trees 
b  Britain,  but  the  olive  ami 
tell  others  as  require  a  warmer 
although  vegetables  were  quick 
B|s  yet  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
ndvred  them  slow  in  arriving 
i  (  l'i/(i  A^rric.  c.  12.)  Itisevi- 
Ihis  cursory  remiu'k,  that  the 
tg»x>  iimiiedialely  their  cn- 
nnproTc  the  place  of  their  set- 
■  before  they  hail  penetrated 
""^'^  milder  distncts  of  the 
iu  cliroaU.'  could  be  anie- 
olof  exu)x:rant  forests, 
niarvbes,  the  never  fuil- 
of  the  climate  of  the 
icir  ihey  abound.  That  they 
proved  by  tlie  testimony 


of  Pliny,  who  informs  ua  that  they  intro- 
duced cherries  into  our  island,  n.  c.  42. 

The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  was  a 
principal  object  of  iniiirovement,  and  that 
they  extended  the  practice  of  this  pursuit 
is  certain,  since,  during  their  jKissession  of 
the  island,  large  quantities  of  corn  were 
annunlly  exported  from  It.  Aliout  a. d. 278, 
the  Roman  settlers,  finding  that  some  parts 
of  the  island  were  not  unfit  for  vinejard.K, 
obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  Probus 
to  ])lant  vines  and  make  wine  of  tiieir  pro- 
duce ;  a  liberty  which  had  lieen  refused  to 
I  hem  hy  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  his 
predecessor  Domitian.  (  Vospisni^.)  Some 
varieties  of  the  apple,  pears,  figs,  mul- 
berries, and  almonds  were  also  introduced. 
Before  the  third  century,  the  ap)ilc  had 
become  pretty  Keuerolly  an  object  uf  culti- 
vation ;  for,  at  tnat  period,  large  ])lantuiion3 
of  this  fruit  hod  be«"n  made  as  far  north  as 
the  Slietliind  Islands.   (Solinug,  c.  .xxii.) 

Immediately  after  the  dc])nrture  of  the 
Romans,  about  A.  i>.  450,  the  Saxons  forme<i 
n  settlement  in  our  island,  and  a  series  of 
civil  wars  succeeded  until  the  inhabitants 
pretty  generiJly  hailed  Egbert,  about  a.  d. 
726,  sole  sovereign  of  the  realm.  During 
this  stormy  ]M?iio<l,  in  A.  D. 507,  Christianity 
was  Introduced  among  the  inlmltitants,  and 
may  be  reckoned  lis  an  ejioch  in  the  llor- 
tulan  annals  of  this  country.  Independent 
of  the  tendency  which  Christianity  had  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  thus, 
liy  rendering  them  more  domestic,  in  an 
equal  ratio  encouraginn;  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  to  its  ministers,  in  those  days 
especially,  gardening  was  au  art  most  con- 
genial ;  it  holjied  iniuicenlly  to  beguile 
otherwise  uu(K'cuj)ied  hours,  and  was  the 
means  of  affording  lu.xuries  to  the  palate, 
which  were  by  no  lueaiis  held  in  contempt 
by  the  monks  and  other  retigieux  of  those 
times.  They  were  persons  of  education 
when  compared  with  the  liiity,  and  had  an 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries",  through 
their  brethren,  which  facilitated  the  com- 
munication of  improvements;  even  their 
fasting  from  animal  food  was  of  benefit  lo 
horticulture,  for  it  rendered  them  more 
desirous  of  su])crior  vegetables  mid  condi- 
ments arising  from  Ihcir  tril>cs.  Thus 
Itidy,  S|)iun,  (icrnmny,  France,  countries 
always  abounding  in  the  luiuistcrs  of  re- 
ligion, became  distinguished  lor  their  culi- 
nary vegetables  and  fruits.  It  may  bu 
addcMl,  us  another  triily  valuable  advantage 
to  horticulture  secured  to  it  by  religious 
estalilislmients,  that  whilst  the  country  at 
large  was  ileviistated  in  Wivr,  their  property 
wiut  usiitdly  held  sacred,  and,  consequently, 
many  varieties  of  vegetables  were  pre- 
Bcrvi-d,  which  otherwise  would  sotm  have 
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become  extinct  if  cultivatcJ  only  in  less 
ballowL'J  ground. 

(iiirdcns  and  orciiiircls  ore  mentioned  us 
being  in  tlic  possession  of  tlie  iuhubitanls 
of  monasteries  and  other  relivrious  ostn- 
blidhnients  in  the  oldest  ehartuliiries.  Of 
oroliards  many  trneea  stil!  remain.  One  in 
leolmidciln,  or  Columbkiil,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, is  described  by  Dr.  Walker  (Essinjs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5.)  as  havinjr  cxisteil  tliei'e  probably 
from  the  sixtli  century.  The  monastery  of 
St.  Colnmba  was  fomided  there,  a.  n.  ."JBG. 
(Gibbon sHist.ofIiome,f.y.y.x\\i.)  Another, 
which  beli>nged  to  the  cathedral  at  El-jin, 
still  remains.  Camden  and  Iceland  also 
mention  variom  other  instiinees  in  Kngland. 
The  vine,  we  have  seen,  vvitH  iiilrodneeil  by 
the  Roniims,  and  was  particularly  udniireii, 
and  attended  to  by  the  carousing'  papulation 
of  that  ajre,  if  for  no  other  of  its  (jualities 
than  the  liquor  yieUled  by  its  fniit.  (iiiin- 
iiydden,  Guinbren,  (Juin-ien,  or  I'ion-rtis, 
its  names  in  the  Wel>h,  Cornish,  .Vrnioriean, 
and  Irish  dialects,  is,  literally,  the  wine  tree. 
Vineyards  were  nourishing  heru  at  the  coni- 
meneement  of  the  eighth  century,  as  is  tes- 
tified by  Bede.     (Eccles.  Uul.  b.  i.  c.  1.) 

During  these  periods,  umrkeJ  by  a  con- 
tiimous  series  of  intestine  broils,  the  con- 
tinued invasions  of  the  Danes,  who  finally 
estttWishe<l  their  power  in  the  island,  K.  u. 
1017,  and  who  in  their  turn  were  succeedeil 
by  another  connueririg  dynasty  in  10C6,  in 
the  person  of  \\  iUiani  I.,  horticulture  con- 
tinuetl  unimpaired  aiul  silently  to  advance. 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  when  they  won  a  better 
home  than  they  hud  left  in  their  native 
land,  came  a.<t  students  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation, whieh  their  successive  sovereigns 
(.Vlfred  ami  Canute  need  idone  be  instanced) 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  foster 
anil  iuiprovc.  Tbey  came  not,  as  did  the 
Caliph  Omar  to  Alexandria,  toilestrov  those 
lu'ipiirements  as  useless  which  he  (lid  not 
already  t>ossess. 

The  Normims  wore  alxnit  our  c<]uiils  in 
civilisati<m,  when  William  aciiulred  the 
throne  of  our  island.  At  the  tnne  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Normans,  gardens  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  jxjsse.ssion  of  the  laitVi  a-i  well 
lusof  tile  ecclesiastics.  Kven  gardens  (lirtlic 
growth  of  vegetables  to  supply  the  public 
demand  were  then  in  existence.  ICight 
Cotarii  and  their  ganlens  are  enumerated  in 
the  manor  of  Kiilhaiii,  in  Middlesex,  a  vil- 
lage, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  still  celebrated 
for  it*  market  gardens.  Privat«  houses 
with  their  gardens  are  in  like  manner  re- 
corded. (I)omeiultiy  Bixih,  y.  Ml .)  In  fact, 
there  is  no  rea'^on  to  doubt  lliat  at  this  |K>rioil 
every  house,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
was  puescssiMl  of  a  garden  of  some  size. 
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From  tJie  writings  of  ' 
bury,  who  died  in  1143, ' 
yards  and  orchards  were  yomtmt 
barons  as  well  as  the  inonkJL  U( 
that  the  grapes  of  the  »ale  d  € 
furnislied  the  best  wine.  Next  inil 
were  (hose  of  the  isle  of  Ely.  i 
Gloucester  also  infonns  xa  tlntl 
was  uclebratcJ  for  ita  fruit,  probib 

Brithnod,  the  first  stbot  a(  '. 
1 1 07,  was  celebrateiJ  for  bis  ikiO 
culture.  "  He  ixTformcJ  tno*] 
and  useful  work,"  says  the  liistoti 
Monastery ;  "  being  skiltul  in  I 
planting  and  gardening,  he  laid 
extensive  gardens  and  orchiinLs 
iilled  with  a  gi-eat  variety  of  herb 
and  fruit  trees.  lu  a  <ew  yean 
|K'.ured  at  a  distance  like  >  wuod,  lo 
the  most  excellent  fruits  in  gTEmtal 
adding  much  to  the  commfxltmn 
Iwauty  of  the  place."  ('> 
v<il.  ii.  c.  2.)  At  £Mmoi! 
Uury  in  Sufl'olk,  the  mookj  ■  it  tlie  u 
then  tlourishing  there,  planto!  a 
for  tlicir  own  use  in  I140.  Tke 
of  the  garden  at  this  period  wc 
means  so  restricted  as  some  Mtti 
estimated.  Matthew  i'ara,  fat  l«ei| 
ungenial  seasons  of  12.37,  ars, 
were  scarce,  pears  still  scareer ;  "bnl 
plums,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits 
in  shells  (filberts,  waluutsi,  &c.),  *< 
quite  destroyed."  (Jlniry'i  UiM. 
land,  b.  iv.  c.  S.  s.  1.)  So  ouiuenNM 
various  plants  which  engaged  thi 
ciiltur.-d  skill,  that  the  different dqj 
occupied  separate  enclosure*.  We 
that  the  vinevard  was 
orchard,  the  latter  was  i 
kitchen  garilen,  and  the  I 
a  distinct  enclosure.  The 
stable,  it  is  recorded,  were 
pensc  in  r2!)4,  in  repairinf;  thai 
gardens,  and  of  their  herborf^ 
the  eighth  c«ntury,  the  li»t 
herbs  was  very  numerous,  M  \ 
from  the  Cupillarium  tie  VtUit  «tt 
which  Charlemagne  details  to  kit  | 
such  herbs  as  he  reijuire*  tbom  !•< 
As  an  art  of  design  aitil  ttalM,  | 
can  scarcely  lie  considered  lo  hntl 
The  gardens  tndonging  to  tbt  fl 
dwellings  of  the  gentry  were  < 
the  narrow  sjiace  iiicbidi'tl 
required  for  defence  iu  those  t 
bniils.  In  the  orchanb  '  ' 
of  their  castles,  they, 
their  taste  for  ornuniental  i 
consisted,  as  it  continued  to  •  I 
age,  in  lir'""  ■I'tiIh  cut 
figures,    I  Ace.    4I«arT  t 

tunned   lU    \  N     ^  ^ :  uck. 
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re  have  tnv  record.  Spel- 
be  Ixirrowed  tlie  iJou  from  the 
rn*.  It  was  probably  cbicllv  dt-si-iiieil 
ntem  for  ^mc  —  hnhitiUioitem  fcni- 
^Ilenrt/  nf  lluntingdims  JIul.  b.  7.) 
rtB'*****!  however,  si  lubyriiitli,  which 
B  to  haTC  chicrty  constituted  the 
V  m>  tmmortAliiied  by  the  fate  of  the 
■Bate  mistress  of  lliis  luuiiorch,  fair 
(pod.  Labjrintlis  were  so  much  in 
t  with  the  tjiistc  of  the  aj;e,  that  there 
odj  »  deaiKn  for  a  garden  given  by 
(ce«u  in  his  Architecture  about  A.  u. 
in  whieh  there  u  not  a  round  and  a 
Al>out  a  century  before  tliis 
1  dale,  namely,  in  the  rei<rn  of 
^i^  .>econd  (1154—1189),  Fitz- 
^toMeribea  the  gar<lens  around  the 
VFtlie  London  citizens  as  "  large, 
ftd,  »ud  jilanteU  with  trees." 
he  rei;ni  of  Edward  UI.  the  first  work 
ft  in  this  country  on  the  cultivation  uf 
}  is  *uppo«e<l  to  have  been  composed. 
Bthor  was  Walter  dc  Ucnly ;  it  is 
4  De  Yconomia,  fire  lloutbraiidia. 
T  :-  says  the  subject  is  treated 

iig  to  the  usage  of  the  time. 
rj  a  .SHrlcke4  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  23.) 
m  Rollar,  an  Oxonian  of  skill  in 
1  philosophy,  wrote  three  books,  De 
!■§  J^ntutione  ;  and  another  work  in 
vki,  De  Oeneratiime  Arborum  et  Jiliido 
■idi  et  Ptuntawli.,  and  some  other 
rtilinMS.  (/iirf.  p.24.) 
Mtoeas  for  plants  as  an  object  of  i>ludy, 
m  swakeneil,  and  is  an  earnest  that 
(»»tVi«i  to  their  cultivation  propor- 
\j  increased  ;  for  altliough  plants  were 
after  chiefly  with  a  view  to  n.*certain 
nedicioal  qiialitie.",  yet  the  .■''|>irit  of 
",  science  was  awakening,  manv 
ling  tliat  were  written  at  this 
!il  entirely  to  a  tracing  of  the 
*ti<-f>  uf  plants,  their  synon^ins,  &c. 
Koyal  I'rofessor  of  Botany  may 
^k>ve  been  appointed  in  this  age, 
of  John  Bray,  by  Hicliard  II. 
)),  who  allowed  him  an  nnnunl 
rhi*  knowledge  and  fkill  in  botuuv 
(Ibid.  p.  ii.) 

•een  in  preceding  observations 

^-      •■'  the  age  were  cxtenwive, 

wi  !    mention   we  have  of 

m'  '  1  ants,  it  is  pretty  certain 

.•<l.     We  nowcver  have 

1  them  until  the  time  of 

E'HMk  Ua  catalogue  would  be  a 
flfoor  borticultural  products  at 
■l»«r  period,  is  certain.  In  Uic 
at  Eilwara  III  cucnmbers  were  cul- 
) :  it  is  >  miMake,  however,  to  consider 
•ere  likewise,  for  the  melons 
I  hmI  of  later  writers  were  the 
SZ7 


pompions  of  our  times.  (See  this  in  Zgle't 
Herbal,  A.i».  1G19.)  It  is  certiun,  however, 
from  concurrent  teatinmnies,  thut  the  cul- 
tivation of  edible  vegetables  ujui  fruits  was 
e.\ceedingly  neglected.  \  luif-hel  of  oniona 
in  die  reign  of  Richard  II.  usuallv  cost 
about  1  is.,  estimating  the  charge  according 
to  the  vuhre  ol"  our  prv.wiit  currency.  In 
the  reign  of  Hoary  I'll.  (J4S5— 1509),  it 
apf^ars  in  a  MS.  .si^'iied  by  the  monarch 
hmisoli;  preserved  m  the  lU-nienibrancc 
OHice,  that  apples  werefniiu  )«.  to  2«.  each, 
a  rc<l  one  fct<-lung  the  highest  price.  Pear- 
uiaiii  apples  are  as  old  as  the  ilays  of  King 
John  (119a— 121G).  (Rot.  Fin.  6.  John, 
m.  I  ;i.  mount's  Ant.  Tenures,  p.  69.)  Yet 
it  WHS  not  because  the  varieties  of  our  gar- 
den proilucis  weie kvi.  Tiisser  cnunieratei 
of  '-seedes  and  herbes  for  the  kychen, 
herbes  and  routes  for  solleta  and  sawse, 
herbes  and  rffotes  to  boyle  or  to  but- 
ter, stewing  herbes  of  all  sortes,  herbes, 
branches,  and  llnwers  for  windowes  and 
rjols,  herbes  to  still  in  summer,  necessarie 
herbes  to  grow  in  the  garden  Ibr  physik, 
not  reherst  bei'ore,"  above  one  huiwlred  and 
fifty  species.  Of  fruits,  he  mentions  mmiy 
kinds  of  apples;  apricotes  ;  bar- berries  ; 
bulla.se,  bhick  and  while ;  cheiTies,  red  and 
black ;  chestnuts ;  cornel  plums,  (  'i  cornelian 
cherry)  ;  daniisons,  white  and  black  ;  fil- 
berts, red  and  white  ;  gooseberries ;  grapes, 
white  and  red ;  green  or  grass  |)luins ; 
hurlil-bcrries,  {pnccinium  vUis-idtea)  ;  med- 
lars or  nterles  ;  mulberries;  peaches,  white, 
red,  and  yellow  tlcshed ;  percs  of  many 
kinds;  jieer  plums,  black  and  yellow; 
quinces ;  riuipes  ;  reisous  (?  currants) ;  haiel- 
nuts ;  strawberries,  red  and  white  ;  services ; 
warilcns,  white  and  red ;  walnuts ;  and 
wheat  plums. 

The  idmond  was  introduced  in  this  reign. 
.Some  authors  also  affirm  that  (he  cherry, 
having  l>een  lost  during  the  turmoils  of  (he 
Saxon  dynasty,  was  intro<hued  again  during 
this  reign  by  Hich.  Iliiincs,  the  king's 
fruiterer ;  but  this  is  un  error,  for  Wurton 
gives  a  ([uotalion  from  Lidgale,  a  jjoet  who 
livcil  about  I41i5,  which  proves  that  cherries 
were  then  so  common  us  (o  be  liawked  about 
the  streets.  .\llhough  the  lemon  was  not 
cultivated  in  this  country  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  it  is  u[K>n  record  that  the  Leuther- 
scllers'  Couipany  gave  six  silver  pennies 
for  one,  which  was  served  up  at  a  civic  feast 
given  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
m  honour  of  the  coronation  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  as  Ai)icius,  the  Koman  epicure  and 
glult<m,  first  taught  his  eountrynum  the 
use  of  this  fruit,  so  Henry,  his  ja'cr  in  sen- 
gualitv,  first  partook  of  it  in  Ihis  country. 

To'these  umy  be  added  tlie  lig,  which  wo 
have  seen  was  oUtivated  here  as  early  as 
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278,  and  mokes  up  a  list  of  fruits  us  com- 
plete as  that  which  eompriscs  those  now 
cultivult'd  by  us,  without  the  aid  of  ghiss 
mill  artificial  lietit.  Yet,  notwithstamiing 
this,  culinary  vegetables  were  as  scarce  in 
tlie  cuncluiliiig  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ilenrv  VIM.  (1509—15-16)  as  goml  apples 
were  in  that  of  his  father.  Su"ar  was  ihe 
gauce  usually  eaten  with  every  kind  of  llesh 
meat.  Neitiier  was  it  because  vegetables 
were  little  eatimated,  for  Catherine,  bin 
Inst  <]ueen,  was  accQKtomed  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Holland,  or  Flanders,  when  she 
rcipiirwl  a  Biilad.  (Hume'x  Hint,  of  Eiig. 
anno  1347.)  The  gardeners  of  Loudon  and 
Kent  were  regular  im]K)rters  of  these  edi- 
bles. In  excuse  for  this  inferiority  of  oUr 
garden  produce,  it  was  a  conclusive  as- 
sumption to  assert,  tliat  our  climate  and 
soil  were  unfavourable  to  their  growth. 
Against  this  unfounded  opinion,  Dr.  Bulleyu 
stood  forwaid,  the  patriotic,  and  we  mav 
add,  the  successful  opponent:  for,  altliougu 
the  error  would  naturally  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  itself,  it  is  too  iiiueh  to  consider 
that  tiie  o[iiiiiiin  of  a  man  of  his  estiiuutiou 
would  be  delivered  without  efi'ect.  From 
this  period  our  practical  horticulture  was 
more  attended  to,  and  with  its  improve- 
ment the  embassies  to  UoUaud  for  a  saliid 
ceased. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of 
Gardening  in  its  several  departments  in 
this  country  from  the  accession  of  our 
Third  Edward,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  ol'  Henry  VIH.,  a  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries ;  the  first  one  hundred 
and  iilH'  vfiirs  of  which  were  chiiruiterisod 
by  a  still  lingering  taste  for  hunting,  chi- 
valry, and  war ;  by  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Laud,  and  as  wild  expeditions  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and,  abnve  all,  by  the  civil  horrors 
induced  by  the  contest  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  Not«ith»tunding 
these  circumstances,  so  hostile  to  domestic 
improvement  and  the  eultivution  of  the 
icM-ial  arts,  we  have  seen  that  the  art  of 
gnnlening  in  its  various  departments  had 
continued  to  advance,  and  in  ihecoiiiluiliug 
yern-s  of  the  jwriod  had  considerably  im- 
proved. 

I'revious  to  the  reign  of  £liza}>eth  (1558 
—  1G02)  hortiiulturc  was  considered  as 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  art ;  but 
brighter  days  were  now  aiTived  to  it.  Bo- 
tany, previous  to  this  period,  was  almost 
unknown  as  a  s<-ience ;  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  botany  is  a  chief  part  of 
the  only  foundation,  upon  which  an  en- 
lightened practice  of  horticulture  can  l)e 
raiseil.  In  this  reign,  Kngland  was  cn- 
•icheil  with  the  first  regidar  establishment 
the  scientific  cultivntioD 


physic  garden  of  Gerarde  {\SSl] 

not,  boweviT,   in   K-/' '    ilone 

study  and  eultivali  \jtt 

popular;  there  were  ;.......  ...IjuHi 

to  tliis  branch  of  the  riyer  of  sell 
ancestors  were  only  follower!  o 
ample  that  was  set  by  nisny  ci 
powers,  and  which  seems  to  have  l 
a  desire  for  the  improveineiii  ol 
ledge  of  plants,  and  their  i-ullit: 
pervaded  Europe  simultaocoul] 
period.  Padua  took  the  lead  Kt 
ing  a  public  botanic  garden,  wm 
tlie  Venetians,  in  1.53.S.  LiMM 
at  Ijologna,  who  wo::  the  first  pi 
lessor  of  botany  in  Ruropetwaasi 
advocate  of  such  institutiona.  I| 
fluenee  a  similar  garden  wai  ■ 
at  Bologna  in  1547,  where  Dr 
whom  we  shall  pn^sently  notice, 
bil>ed  much  of  that  knowlc«lge  vl 
dered  him  eminent  in  this  eountrr 
the  earliest  private  gardens  of 
kind  was  thatof  Enrieus  Conlus,*! 
who  died  in  1538 ;  and  of  Mo 
Cassel,  who  <lourishe<l  about  the  « 
Gesner  constructed  the  first  botoo 
ill  Switzerland  at  Zurich  in  1560 
established  at  Fans  in  1570  ;  *I  L 
1377;  Lelpsic,  1580;  Moutprlic 
Jena,  1628;  Oxfonl,  1G32.  'ITiii 
its  foundation  to  the  inuuifiecoce  i 
Dan  vers,  Earl  of  Danl>y,  who  f<* 
pose  gave  five  acres  of  ground  on  I 
of  the  Chorwel,  to  the  south  of 
Magdalene's.  He  built  gnwuho 
stoves,  inclosed  it  with  stone  walk 
fit't  high,  erei'ted  a  house  for  tkt  | 
and  endowed  the  establUhmeat.  I 
and  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  eaiawH 
Edinburgh  in  1680  ;  and  the  ApO 
Company  founded  that  at  Cbeuea 
This  last-named  exjiensire  «ul 
waa  commenced  at  a  tin 
pany  was  without  any 
and  when,  to  enter  upon  i 
well  as  to  re-erect  their 
in  the  great  fire,  thi'> 
recourse   to  the  pi. 

members  :  conduct  w  ..., .. , _„_ 

honour,  for  the  outlay  waa  wUfcoOt^ 
I>ect  of  pecuniary  uilvantage,  but  M 
a  desire  to  promote  the  (ibject*  of 
An  estimate  of  the  greater  aUal 
paid  to  gardening  for  ti>e  pahb 
may  be  formed  from  a  knmrlf^l 
choapnen  of  some  artielca.  Ear 
tumn,  1594,  hidfa  (teck  of  filbnt 
be  had  for  sivj  '      "  ' 

30   lettuces  » 

pence;   16  orlii. ..  , 

fourjience ;    but   t  cauli 
and-sixpence  each.     In  iL. 


1625)  niperior  Torieties  of  the 
I'b  lsr)>c  pale  gooseberry,  the  lemon 
Kreral  varieties  of  sulud  herbit  und 
^  were  intixKluced.  Melons  appear 
r«  been  espceiul   favouriteii   of  this 

A- 

|_tMl«  for  flowers,  we  have  seen  in 
sectioo,  wu  prevalent  in  this 
•t  a  very  early  period ;  a  great 
of  information  as  to  their  culti- 
I  well  as  new  varieties,  were  iutro- 
by  the  Flemish  worsted  manufac- 
wfco  were  driven  over  to  Norwich 
the  persecutions  in  their  country, 
it.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Alvii, 
They  brought  over  with  theni 
Provence  roses,  and  carnations. 
b  1558 — 1602.  Tulips,  and  the 
and  musk  roses,  appear  to  have 
introduced  early  in  the  reigti  of 
Hh.  Gcnirde  says,  in  1^96,  that  a 
jri  eoOector  and  pro[>agatur  of  tulips 
■A  to  for  twenty  years,  and  bad  an 
n  Ttriety.  There  is  mention  of  a 
f  feast  at  Norwich  so  early  as  1637, 
cli  ■  play,  or  pageant,  termed  "  Hho- 
"■*  IJ•i^,  ■  was  perforrae<l.  {Limiaan 
it.  296.     Rtty'i    CatalogvM    Caiiia- 
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i  for  flowers  first  manifested 

>  UoUand,  and  in  that  country  rose 

ordinary  height,  continuing  until 

le  of  the  lost  century,   at   which 

hundred  jjounds  were  given  for 

tilt  root :  and  more  than  six  hun- 

itU  (vT  the  Semper  Avguntut  tulip. 

•'«  Ottt.of  Inoeii.) 

Elixabeth  was  a  great  delighter 

nor  were  many  of  her  subjiH^ts 

JohnsoQ,  in  his  "  Mercuriiu  Bo- 

I6$4)  gives  a  list  of  117  exotics 

l^by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bath,  many  of 

brought,  himself,  from  Vir- 

ug  other   eminent   patrons   of 

and   botany  were   Sir  Walter 

,  Lord  Zonch,  and  Lord   Ilunsilen, 

,  dnrinc  their  travels,  acquired  and 

Md  to  tnis  country  many  new  plants. 

I  Bacon,  the  Lord  Kce|H?r,  wm 

ed  patron  of  gardening  in  this 

ts   ufion    the   gardens  of   his 

nsion  of  Gormanbury  that  his 

d  cost  were  bestoweu.   Several 

introduccil   in    this  reign   by 

Fuller    states    that    peas    were 

from  Uolland,  as  "  dain- 

L  was    an    eminent    patron    of 
He  is  c»|>ecially   to  be  dis- 
in    ih  •  iiiiiiuls  of  the   art,  fur 
,'  m  ihe  uf  his  reign  formed 

■rdcnen  :i,  and  those  within 

pat  of  ais  miini  around  it,  into  a  cor- 


pomle  body,  consisting  of  a  master,  war- 
dens, assistants,  and  commonalty.  No  one 
w  lis  to  practise  as  a  gardener,  within  the 
aliove  limits,  unless  approved  of  by  this 
lonipuny.  They  were  empowered  to  examine 
all,  and  seize  such  seeds  or  other  horticul- 
tural products,  as  tliey  might  esteem 
tlefective;  also  to  impose  fines,  and  tlie 
otfenders  to  be  ci)niinitte<l  to  prison  by  the 
magistrates  until  lliey  were  paid.  'Vh\» 
charter,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  was 
gi-anted  on  account  of  the  great  disnpixiiut- 
nieiit  cuii-sed  to  persons  having  defective 
samples  supplied  to  them.  It  was  confirmed 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  same  reign. 

In  the  same  reign  an  academy  was 
fomicd  in  Scolliind  tor  the  improvement  of 
giu^lening,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  in 
existence  as  late  as  1724.  It  had  pro- 
fessors, who  delivered  lectures.  (Brattleiji 
Oerwral  Treat,  on  Husb.  ami  Gard.  vol.  i.  [>. 
1.34.)  The  siunc  monarch  appointed  a  royal 
lx>tiinist  in  the  person  of  Matthias  de  Lobel, 
the  first  of  whom  we  have  mention  since  the 
,time  of  Richard  II.  Lubel  was  under 
the  patronage  of  Lont  Zimch,  und  cnltivuled 
a  garden  at  Hiukney,  of  which  his  Uiril»lii|i 
bore  the  expense.  Lobel  hud  a  conDidernble 
corresjiondence  with  foreign  botanists,  and 
by  that  means  was  enabled  to  intrmluco 
many  new  exotics  into  England.  {Pultiiey'a 
Skeichet  of  But.  vol.  i.  p.  ft8.) 

The  succeeding  monarch,  Charles  I.,  was 
particularly  fond  of  gardening.  He  created 
the  place  of  Royal  llerbiili.st,  and  eonf'ernxl 
it  on  Parkinsiin.  Orangeries  were  now 
much  ill  request,  the  queen  had  42  trees 
in  hers,  at  Wimbledon,  which  were  valued 
at  10/.  each. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  is  very 
erroneously  termed,  (164H — 1C60)  Crom- 
well was  a  great  imjiniver  of  agricultiiro 
and  the  useful  branches  of  gardening.  He 
idliiwed  llartlib  au  annuity  of  one  hundred 

JKJUuds. 

Charles  I.  (lOfiO — 1G85)  was  a  great 
patron  of  our  art  in  general.  Regular 
glazed  edifices  for  the  preservation  of  tender 
plants  appear  to  have  been  first  ereuteil 
in  tliis  rcign.  Evelyn  mentions  Loader's 
Orangery  in  1662,  and  those  of  the  IJuke  of 
Lauderilttle  and  Sir  Henry  CajM^l.  The 
last  mentioned  also  had  a  Myrlillcum.  The 
green-house  and  hot-house  in  the  Chelsea 
garden  are  mentioned  by  the  souio  author, 
as  well  OS  by  Ray  in  IC*i5. 

For  the  encouragement  of  his  gardeners, 
and  to  insure  their  utmost  exertions,  as  nr>t 
l»eiiig  liable  to  capricious  removal,  this 
monarch  gave  them  patents  of  their  ploces 
{CiMh  ufion  Forest  and  Fruit  Tree»,y>.  62.). 

Evelyn  in  his  diary  allbrds  much  inform- 
ation on  the  history  of  horticulture,     llo 
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sajs  he  saw  the  first  pine  apple  presented 
to  the  Kill";  til  the  banqueting  Bouse  in  1661, 
ami  titstmi  ol'  it.  He  spciJts  most,  highly  of 
Sir  W'iHiam  Temple's  gardens  at  Eiist  Sheen. 
Sir  William  iiitrodueed  some  of  oitr  best 
peaehea,  cherries,  gra|>es,  nud  apricots  from 
Holland.     {^Ibiil.^anii  his  own  Wurkn.} 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  (1623 — 
1689)  Bishop  Couipton  hiid  enriched  the 
gardens  and  green-liouses  of  Fidham  I'alacc 
to  such  an  e.xtent,  that  they  were  con- 
sidered as  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
plants  than  any  other  in  Lnghind. 

To  his  taste  for  gardening  was  united  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  a  scientilie  attainment, 
obscr\-es  Dr.  Pultney,  not  usual  among  the 
great  of  those  days.  He  was  a  great  en- 
eourager  of  Mr.  London ;  was  one  of  the  first 
to  encourage  the  importation  and  raising  of 
ornamental  exotics ;  was  very  curious  in  col- 
lecting tliem,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  kit- 
chen garden  plants,  especially  kidney  beans. 
{Swilzer's  Pnir.  Kitchen  Garii.p.i'ST.)  In 
his  stoves  and  gardens  he  had  above  1000 
species  of  exotic  plaut.^,  a  larger  number 
than  had  been  sccu  in  any  private  English 
cullcctiun.  In  his  gardens  he  eidtivated  a 
great  many  plants  Inat  hail  been  previously 
esteemed  too  tender  to  be  exposed  unpro- 
terttd  to  our  climate.*.  Every  thing  waa 
done  imder  his  owtiaufjeriiiteudeuce.  (SwU- 
zert  Irmigraphiu  Riutica,  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

Iliirticulturc  was  now  Iwrne  vigorously 
forward  in  this  country ;  nor  was  it  here 
alone  that  it  w;u)  fostered,  and  gathered 
strength.  We  hud  previously  received  an 
impulse  in  this  art  from  Holland;  we  had  sur- 
passed our  teaclier,  and  we  now  strove  for  the 
i)ix—eminence  with  France,  who  certainly 
lad  been  also  in  a  great  meiwure  our  tutor. 

William  HI.  (IVbO— 1702)  introduced 
the  Dutch  style  of  laying  out  gardens. 
He  delighted  in  blanched  vegetables, 
and  it  was  by  his  inslrumentiUity  that 
forcing  asparagus  was  introduced  here, 
l>eing  previously  unknown.  (SwiUer'a 
/Vac.  Kitrhen  Gard.  p.  173.)  Mary  his 
tine<m  delighted  in  Ihepracticc  of  ganlening, 
more  lliiin  be    diil.     She   superintended  in 

fierson  all  improvements  ma<ie  during  her 
ife.  She  was  purticidurly  fond  of  exotics, 
and  allowed  Dr.  I'lukcnct  two  hundre<l 
pounds  annually  for  assisting  her  in  collecting 
and  cultivating  them.  Her  fondness  for 
gardening  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tillotson  in 
her  funeral  sermon.  {Icnog.  liiut.  vol.  L 
p.  77.) 

To  bo  an  efficient  cultivator  of  plants,  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  we  have  alreaily  ob- 
served, IS  re(|uisite.  Whilst  that  science 
remained  the  chaos  of  uuarrauged  facts,  an<l 
ill-cla-ssifieil  individuals,  which  it  was  until 
the  luoster  mind  of  Liniucua  reduced  its  coa- 
230 
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fusion  nod  discord  to 
re<pirc<l  for  ita  ac<]ui3iti 
a  life.  Such  acquisition  the  new  r 
ctassific4ition  rendered  compantin 
in  a  few  months.  That  garaeooi 
themselves  oftheadv  *  _  '  cdsw 
instance  than  I'hili|>  '  -  (MM 

feet  botanist  and  h(>i...^..i...wAt  W 
bined,  and  who  was  a  correipaodai 
chief  nu-n  of  science  then  living. 

For  the  working  with  full  cfti 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Swede,  onrc 
had  prepare<l  the  arena.  loiU 
enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit*,  (if  d 
comprehensive  mind,  be  gare  an  in 
botany  and  its  correlative  arti^  OM 
tuid  to  their  adToooement  thaa  t 
received  during  aget  of  yean  p 
For  fifty  years  he  most  succeseAUly  I 
to  deui-  the  path  of  this  MJenoe  il 
cre;ise  her  stores.  Nor  doua  bt  i 
fame  only  among  his  countzyiM 
afiforded  to  him  by  all  Europe.  Hal 
he  wus  the  improver  and  elevaUvo 
into  a  science,  and  dates  from  hit  U 
era  in  its  history.  In  little  muretkll 
years,  Ray  recorded  an  increase  ia 
glish  Flora  of  560  specie*.  Hm  C 
P/mitarum  Anglia,  in  1670,  OHM 
suecics:  hisSynopsia,  in  1696,daMH[ 
tuan  1 600  species.  A  phalanx  of  I 
were  then  contemporaries  wliidi  { 
ages  never  e(|ualle<l,  nor  suoeeedM 4 
jMissed.  Ray,  Toiirnefort,  Fluia&i 
net,  Commelin,  Riviniu,  BobttI; 
Shcrard,  lioccone,  Liuucui^  may  b 
have  live<l  in  the  same  age. 

I  will  not  [ia.<<s  unnoticed,  asbcM 
period,  Abraham  Cowley,  the  w«l 
poet,  physician,  and  author  of  7 
Books  o/ PlaiUs.  Although  he  deHT 
praise  as  a  botanist  or  as  a  gard 
merits  notice  as  assisting  in  their  I 
ment  by  winning  to  them  and  rnoi 
the  attention  of  the  literary.  Of  li 
cncc  which  botanists  poaws  ortt- 
warding  the  interests  of  horticuhvl 
quote  but  one  more  instance.  Sb 
Ruwdon  was  so  sratified  with  the 
C4int  collection  of  ^Vest  Iniliau  pis 
suased  by  Sir  Hang  Sloiuic,  that  he  dii 
a  skilful  gardener,  Jauies  llarlB>( 
maico,  who  brought  thence  ■• 
freighted  with  vegetating  and  i 
the  first  of  which  Sir  Arthur  P 
voted  in  his  own  garden  at  Mu 
or  distributed  amoiignt  his  Irioubii 
of  the  continental  gardens.  His 
exotic  plants  was  probably  much  i 
by  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Wi" 
who,  being  one  of  the 
trims  and  cultivators  of  « 
thill  "golden  age"  of  tiwj 
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Irfffeerred,  "  the  regent  of  the 
den"  at  his  house  nt  Sedekio,  near 
"where  he  was  liritiKh  consul ;  lor 
cultivated  a  very  rich  earcieii,  and 
I  the  most  extensive  heroarium  that 
r  fortneil  by  the  exertions  of  an  in- 
It  contained  1*2.000  i<pe<ties.    His 
brother,   Ur.  Juines  Sherard,  also 
at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  one  of  the 
nriieiu    England   ever  possessed. 
y$  SJtetckft  of  Bot.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 
(was  not  oiuy  in  the  collectin<;  and 
*  of  plants  t)iat  botany  was  addiii<; 
I  and  ze^t  to  gHrdenin);.    Previous 
1  little  was  known  of  the  struc- 
nt*,  and  the  uses  of  their  several 
r,    Malpighi,   Linuicus,   liulcs, 
Hamel,  Hedwig,  Spallaiizani, 
away,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
rhich  enveloped  vegetable  phy- 
^Previous  to  their  days  the  male 
BU  of  di(£ciou!i  plants,  as  spinach, 
\  flowers  of  cucumbers,  &c.,  were 
to   be   removed   as  jiseless  j 
rtKiu7ht  the  importance  of  checking  the 
-ap  ;  the  moile  of  i-aising  va- 
r>_  1 1,  all  the  phenomena  of  vepe- 

^^  which  throw  so  much  lt;;bt  upon 
HBMof  the  gardener,  were  first  noted 
■flaiiicd  by  the  labours  of  these  pbi> 
Km-  Another  class  of  philosophers 
lioil  a  gigantic  aid  to  the  od- 
>  .  ulture,  were  those  chemists 

»»ipr«^-ia;l_v  devoted  theniseU-es  to  the 
world.     Such  men  were  Ingen- 
llelmont,  Priestley,  Sennebier, 
f  SMiBore,  &c.    To  them  we  are 
tlie  most  luminous  researches 
'.  of  plants,  the  influence  of  air, 
Ifhf,  and  of  soils.     Previous  to 
1  the  inuneuse  importance  of 
'  plants  was  unknown.     Culti- 
>  maware  that  by  removing  one 
,jy  were  nroportionably  removing 
Fm  breathing  and  of  nourishment 
at  plant ;  and  mankind  in  ge- 
ignonint  that  it   is  by  the  gas 
plants    ihnw    off  ih.it   the   animal 
'  I  alone  enabled  to  breathe. 
Btific  institutions  of  previous  years, 
mendy  existed,  were  now  in  a 
"_  exsrtion.     The  Botanic 

Clielaea  was  especially   distin- 
its   curator   Philip  Miller, 
a*    previously   8tate<l,   was 
\  1673,  though  the  inst'ripiion  over 
•y  11  d«u-d  1686,  until  which  year 
Sei'tually   arranged.     It  was 
fid  rendered  peniianent  by 
in  1721.    lie,  having  pur- 
r,  gave  the  site,  which  is  a 
toot  acrea,  to  the  company,  on 
}  \kaA  tbey  thoold  pay  &l.  per  an- 


Dum  for  it,  and  that  the  demnn.str«torof  the 
company, in  their  name,  .should  deliver  annu- 
ally fifty  new  species  of  plants  to  the  Royal 
Society,  until  the  number  amounted  to  2,000. 
Tliis  presentation  of  plants  rommenee<l  in 
17'2"2,  and  continued  until  1773,  at  which 
lime  tlicy  had  iircsentcd  i.WO  species. 

If  old  botanical  institutions  improved,  so 
idso  new  ones  were  formed.  The  Kew 
Gardens  were  commenced  in  17C0,  by  the 
Princes.s  Dowager  of\Vules,  mother  of  George 
111.  The  exotic  department  was  estubli.shed 
chicHy  through  the  ititluence  of  the  Manjuis 
of  Uute,  u  great  patron  of  gardening.  It  was 
placed  under  the  care  uf  Mr.  \V.  Aiton,  and 
It  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated botanical  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  Cambridge  Uotanicul  Ganlen  was 
al.so  founded  in  I7()3,  Ity  Dr.  Walker,  viee- 
miister  of  Trinity  College.  He  gave  the 
site,  comprising  nearly  live  acres,  in  trust  to 
the  chaiicellfpr,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the 
university,  for  the  jiurpose  of  establishing 
the  garden.  Tbonius  Alartyn,  the  titular 
professor  of  botany,  was  appointed  render 
cm  plants,  and  Charles,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Philip  MiKur  (who  bad  aided  i)r.  Walker  in 
selecting  the  ground),  was  made  first  cu- 
rator. (Luumtn'i  Eiicyc.  of  Ourd.  p[i.  86. 
1071,  edit.  5.) 

Previous  to  this  period,  the  number  of 
exotics  cultivated  in  this  country  probably 
did  not  exceed  1000  species;  during  thfs 
century  above  5000  new  ones  were  intro- 
duced. Some  tolerably  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  ininravement  arising  to 
horticulture,  from  this  ,si)irit  of  research 
after  plants,  by  a  knowleilge  that  in  the 
first  edition  of  ^fiUern  Dictmnary,  in  i  7"24, 
but  twciv  e  evergreens  are  mentioned.  The 
Christmas  flower  and  aconite  were  rare,  and 
only  to  he  jiurchas«td  at  Jlr.  Faircbild's 
nursery  at  Iloxton.  Only  seven  sjwcies  of 
geraniuni  were  then  known.  In  the  preface 
to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  UicttooarA-,  in 
1768,  the  number  of  plants  cultivated  in 
this  country  are  stated  to  be  more  tbnn 
double  those  which  were  known  in  17.11. 
The  publication  of  the  .seventh  edition  of 
that  work,  in  !7o9,  wa,s  of  the  greatest  be- 
nefit to  horticulture.  In  it  was  adopted  the 
chussicdl  system  of  Linmcus.  It  gave  a  final 
blow  to  the  invidious  line  of  distinction 
which  had  cxiste<l  between  the  giudencr 
ond  thebotunist,  and  completed  the  erection 
of  till-  art  of  the  former  into  a  science, 
which  it  hail  been  Imig  customary  to  esteem 
as  little  more  than  a  superior  pursuit  for  a 
rustic.  From  bciug  merely  pnictised  by 
servants,  it  bcciiroe  more  extensively  the 
study  and  the  delight  of  many  of  the  most 
wieiitific  and  noble  individuals  of  this 
country.     Miller  improved  the  cultivation 
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of  the  vine  and  the  fig,  and  was  otherwise 
distin^iished  for  his  improveiucnt  nf  the 
prSL-tiee,  a^  he  had  het'ii  i>f  the  science,  of 
gardening.  Having  thus  dei-isivelv  gained 
the  iitleiition  of  men  of  science,  tlie  rapid 

Iironress  of  horticuilure  from  this  era  is  no 
Oliver  astonishing.  Tlie  tK>tuni9t  applied 
his  reaeurclies  to  the  increiiso  of  the  itihu- 
hitunt.s  of  the  garden,  and  the  better  ex- 
planation of  their  habits.  The  vegetui)le 
physioloijist  ailapted  his  discoveries  toprac- 
ticnl  i)ur(K),se,<i  by  fminting  out  the  organs 
and  (unctioii.1  whinh  are  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  and  the  ihemist,  liy  hia  analysis, 
discovered  their  constituents,  and  waii  coii- 
uently  enableii  to  point  out  iiuprove- 
menti  which  practice  could  only  have 
stumbled  (in  l)y  chance,  and  perhajw  during 
B  la|ise  of  ages. 

The  general  introduction  of  forcing 
houses  likewise  gave  to  our  science  a  new 
feature,  flreen-houses,  we  have  seen,  were 
n  use  in  the  t7lli  century;  but  no  regular 
latruetures,  roofed  with  gliis.s,  and  arliiicially 
'Tieated,  existed  until  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  one.  Though  a  pine-apple  had 
been  presento<l  by  his  gank'ner  to  t'liarles 
II.,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  only  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  here  about  1723,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Taleudi',  gardener  to  Sir  Mat- 
thew Uecker  at  Rii-limond  ;  Mr.  Loudon 
gives  the  date  lis  171!).  Mr.  Bradley  says, 
that  Mr.  Taleude  having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  ri|iening  them,  and  rendereil  tlieir 
i^Oulture  "  easy  and  intelligible,"  he  hojjes 
auanas  may  fmiirish  for  the  t'liture  in  many 
of  our  English  gardens.  {Brmlley's  Gen. 
Treatise  nn  Ilusb.  and  Ganl.)  That  forc- 
ing was  rare,  ami  but  of  late  introdue- 
tion,  is  further  proved  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who,  in  1718,  ob.Herves,  that  he  had  heanl 
that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Helvoir  C'lwtle 
in  Linciitii!.lun',  luu<teiied  his  grapes  by 
having  lircs  burning  from  Liuly-day  to 
Micliaehnas  iK'hind  his  slnped  walls,  a  re- 
port to  whiih  he  eviilently  does  not  give 
implicit  credence,  but  which  "  it  is  easy  to 
conceive.*'  {Laicrence' >  Fruit  Gard.  Cal. 
p.  22.)  That  such,  however,  was  the  fact, 
IS  confirmed  by  Switzer,  who  further  lulds, 
in  1724,  that  they  were  covered  with  glass. 
The  wuils  were  erecle<l,  he  says,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Facio,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  walls  failing  in  their 
antiiinated  efl'ect  were  covered  with  glaas, 
and  thus  led  to  the  first  erection  of  a  re- 
gular forcing  structure  t>f  which  we  have 
any  account.  (Swit^er's  Pmctical  Fruit 
Oiirden,  p.  31«.)  Lady  ^^'ortley  Mcm- 
tague,  in  17 IG,  mentions  having  partaken 
of  pine-apples  at  the  table  of  the  clei'tor 
of  Ilanover  ;  and  si^aks  of  them  ag  iK'ing  a 
thing  she  hud  never  seen  before,  whicli,  as 
63-2 


her  lulyship  moved  in  the  ! 
circles,  she  miut,  liiul  they  hemh 
to  table  here. 

Mr.  Fowler,  gardener  to  St  '. 
at  Stoke  Newington,  wat  tJie  firt 
cucumbers  io  autumn,  far  fnnii 
Christmas.  He  presenlnl  tlie  kia|b 
with  a  brace  of  full-grown  «ea 
year's  day,  1721.  (Bmiliy't 
Treatiae  on  Ilutb.  and  OartL  ra. 

Even  as  late  as  Ifae  oooHwai 
the  century  we  are  traciac.  CM 
vegetable,  in  a  greater  or  Itm  t 
obtained  from  Holland.  Ilwpi 
the  royal  family  sent  thither  for  I 
pot-herbs  ;  and  the  seedsmen  obd 
thence  all  their  seeds.  But  in  ITI 
iKtosts  of  the  improvements  mide 
Cucumbers,  that  tweiity-firc  »« 
were  never  seen  at  table  untif  <il 
May,  were  then  alwavs  r»»»<lT  il 
days  of  March,  or  earlier  if  tnedl 
Ions  were  improved  both  io  tp 
eiu-liness.  "The  first,  owing  tot 
spondcnce  that  our  nobility  andgl 
abroad,  now  equalling,  if  not  tac 
French  and  Dutch  m  their  <■ 
lections  of  seed ;  but  the  socood  I 
the  industry  and  skill  of  our  Ijl 
deners."  Melons  were  now  nci  i 
of  April,  which  before  men  w 
middle  of  June.  The  sea 
flower  being  in  perfe<-tion 
from  three  or  four,  to  six  or  ( 
Kidney  lieans  were  n<iw  I 
of  peas  and  beans  was  cxte 
from  April  until  December,^ 
ou.sly  oidy  lasted  two  or  ihp 
(^Pre/ace  to  Siriirer*  PracL 

The  early  part  of  this  centof 
llie  labours  of  Professor  Br   " 
one  of  the  first  to  treat  of  i 
agriculture  as  scicnc"0!i.     AW 
in  cliscoveries,  his  works  are  osl 
of  iuformation  deriviil  from  i 
gardeners    and    other    writ 
luniinouiily  on   (he  buih)  ijf  I 
and   esi>ecially  on   the 
vuriegatetl  plants  and  doah 
must  be  looked   u(>on  as  a 
horticulture,  for  ho  at  least 
acquainted  with   the  disruv« 
anu,  recording  them  in  his  ■ 
works,  he  spread  such  incT 
and  diflused  over  tlie  «lio)«  d 
soiihic   views,   as   the   Mien 
afforde<l. 

Some  of  our  most  celeb 
flourished  during   this  n-nt« 
Gonlon,   Lee,  and  (tray   in! 
plants    during    its   firxt 
Chalfont,  and  Thornton  of  < 
particular  meuliun  for  iheir  4 


leastg 
sruv«aH 
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Ibotany.  The  garden  and  bot- 
the  Utter  were  among  the  best 
bcmt  London. 

ITe  Ken  under  what  favourable 
md  with  what  great  improvements 
f  was  on  the  advance  nl  the  close 
th  century ;  but  the  present  cen- 
I  ushered  in  with  even  greater 
rf  success,  for  the  light  of  science 

Fe  powcri'uUy  concentrated  uf«n 
and  began  to  be  felt  and  up- 
Thii  especially  applies  to  the 
>f  the  cbeuiist  and  physiologist. 
tbination  of  horticultural  art  and 
ras  esjiecially  promoted  by  the 
a  of  the  llurticultunil  Societies  of 
lad  Edinburgh.  The  first  of  these 
hugaii  to  be  formed  in  1804,  the 
1809.  Nothing  can  more  con- 
f  liisplay  the  high  estimation  in 
rdening  is  held,  nothing  con  af- 
'eatcr  guarantee  for  its  improve- 
in  the  list«  of  the  fellows  uf  the 
lietiea.  In  them  ore  enrolled  the 
Ibe  most  taleut^^l,  the  most  noble, 
wealthy  individiuls  of  the 
om. 

of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
»unds  within  tlic  last  few  Tears 
and   patronage  which  arc 
I  gardening  m  a  very  cons[)icuoiis 
w.     Of  stove   plants  we  now 
at  1800  species  and  varieties, 
planu,  nearly  3000.     Of 
and  xhrubii,  neurfy  4000.     Of  I 
■nial  flowers,  nearly  3000.     Of 
1  annual  flowers  together,  about 
tirulurise    the   difl'erent    ge- 
would   exceed   the  limits  I 
to  tliis  article.     I  have  not 
varieties  of  florist's  flowers  in 
aeral  list.     They  are  more  ihtin 
Ay   numerous.      Of  hyueinlhii 
nut  300  varieties,  whereas   in 
on   mentions   but  SO.      The 
this  flower,  however,  has  much 
•  Miller,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
f,  aays  the  Dutch  garrleners  hud 
Of  tulips  we  have  nearly  700 
t>v  cullivation  of  this  flower  has 
of  late  years.     It  was  at  its 
in  this  country  and  in  lliilland 
die  middle  of  the  17th  century.   In 
'  (600^  was  agreed  to  be  given 
Of  the  ranunculiui  we 
iTirieties.     Of  the  anemone. 
Of  dahlias,  between  200  and 
ai,  200;   auriculas,  more   than 
300;   comationg,   obout   350. 
I  included    in    the   list   we   have 
^liarily    trees   and   shrubs,    there 
14J0.     Another  instance  of 
in  increasing  the  num- 


ber of  our  cultivated  plants  is  furnished  by 
the  genus  Erica.  But  five  kinds  of  heath 
were  desci-ilx'd  by  Miller,  as  known  in 
England  about  60  years  since ;  we  now  ctd- 
tivate  nearly  350. 

Mr.  Loudon  makes  the  number  of  plants 
cultivated  by  gardeners  at  present,  oiuouiit 
to  13,140.  O?  these  1400  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain  ;  47  were  cxotii-s  introduced 
previous  to  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlII.  i  7  during  that  of  Edward  VI. ;  533 
during  that  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  of 
James  I.,  20.  t  liarlea  I.,  331.  During  the 
usurpation,  95.  Charles  II.,  152.  James  U., 
44.  'William  and  Mary,  298.  Anne,  230. 
George  I.,  182.  Geoi-ge  II.,  1770.  George 
III.,  6756.  During  the  first  10  years  of  this 
century,  on  an  average,  156  yilants  were 
aninially  introduced.  The  ardour  of  re- 
soiu"cb  IS  not  the  least  ntiated  now. 

TTie  style  in  which  our  grounds  are  now 
usuidly  laid  out  may  be  characterised  in 
one  sentence.  Convenience  i»  endeavoured 
to  be  rendereil  a»  nttnictive  an  (>ossible,  by 
combining  it  with  the  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate. The  convenience  of  the  inmates  of 
the  mansion  is  stmlied  by  having  the  kitchen 
and  ii'uit  gardens  iieiu-  the  house,  fully  ex- 
tensive enough  to  supjily  all  their  wants, 
and  ku]>t  in  the  iipjirnpriale  lieauty  of  order 
and  nentness;  wilhout  any  e.xtruvagaut 
attempt  lit  uniamenL  by  the  mingling  of 
useless  trees,  or  jihniting  its  cabbages,  &c. 
iu  waving  lines,  lu  the  flower  garden  which 
imuiedialcly  adjoins  the  house,  drj'  walks  — 
tthiidy  ones  for  summer,  and  .-"helterwl,  sun- 
gladdened  ones  tbrthe  more  intemperate  sea- 
sons— are  conveniently  con.slructed.  Their 
accompanying  iMtrders  and  parterres,  are  in 
forms,  such  us  are  moat  graceful,  whilst 
their  inhiibilants,  distinguished  lor  Iheir 
fragrance,  are  distribute<i  in  grateful  abun- 
dance ;  and  those  noted  for  their  elegant 
shapes  and  beautiful  tints  are  grouped  and 
blended  as  the  taste  of  the  [uiiiiter  itnd  the 
harmony  of  colours  dictate.  Theluwn  from 
these  glides  in-sensibly  into  the  more  iii?tant 
ground  occiijiied  by  the  shrubVjeriesand  the 
park.  Here  the  genius  of  the  place  dictates 
the  arrangement  of  the  levels  and  of  the 
masses  of  trc-es  and  water.  Common  sense 
is  followed  in  planting  such  trees  only  as 
are  suited  to  the  soil.  A  knowledge  of  the 
tints  of  their  foliage  guides  the  landscape 

f;ardener  in  assiK-iating  them,  and  aids  the 
aws  of  perspective  in  lengthening  his  dis- 
tant sweejis.  If  gentle  umluhilions  nuiik 
the  surlace,  he  leads  water  lunoiig  their 
subdued  diversities,  and  blends  his  trees 
in  softened  groups,  so  ns  to  form  light 
ghwies  to  harmonise  with  the  other  [Mirts. 
If  high  and  broken  ,  ground  has  to  lie 
ailorneil,    the   designer   mingles  waterfalll 
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with  broader  muaci  of  darker  folinged 
trees  and  ncquires  tJie  bcauly  peculiar  to 
the  abrupt  aiitl  the  pnind,  as  in  the  former 
he  aimed  ut  that  whii.'h  is  secured  hy  softer 
feuluri's. 

lie  is  no  philoiiopher  who  neplecta  a  cer- 
tain present  good  li>r  foar  that  in  some 
future  period  it  may  be  abused ;  but  in  the 
encouragement  of  gardening,  whilst  an  im- 
mediate g(KMl  is  ot)tnined,  there  is  no  fear  of 
its  pervernion  in  after  days.  Its  <lifi'usion 
amon<«  the  poorer  classes  is  an  earnest  or 
means  of  more  important  benefits,  even,  than 
the  present  increase  of  their  comfort.  The 
labourer  who  possesses  and  delights  in  the 
garden  appended  to  his  cottajje  is  generollpr 
among  the  most  decent  of  his  class ;  he  is 
seldom  a  frecjucnter  of  (he  ale-house  ;  and 
there  are  few  among  them  so  senseless  as 
not  readily  to  engage  in  its  cultivation  when 
convinceil  of  the  comforts  and  gain  derivable 
from  it.  Gardening  is  a  pursuit  adapted  alike 
to  the  gay  and  the  recluse,  the  man  of 
pleasure  and  the  lover  of  science.  To  both 
It  olTers  employment  such  as  may  suit  their 
taste  ;  all  tliat  can  plea.se  by  fragrance,  by 
flavour,  or  by  beauty  ;  aU  that  science  may 
illustrate  ;  employment  for  the  chemist,  the 
botanist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  meteor- 
ologist. There  is  no  taste  so  perverse  as 
that  fnjm  it  the  garden  can  win  no  attention, 
or  to  which  it  c-an  afford  no  pleasure.  He 
who  greatly  bcncfilcd  or  ]iroinoted  the  hap- 
j>!nes.s  of  mankind  in  ihe  days  of  paganism 
was  invoke<l  after  death  and  worshipped  ns 
a  deity  :  in  thcic  days  we  should  be  as 
grateful  as  they  wore  without  being  as  ex- 
travawBQt  in  its  dcnionstration ;  and  il'  so,  we 
fliould  indeed  highly  estimate  those  who 
have  been  the  improvers  of  our  horticulture ; 
for,  as  Socrates  says,  "  it  is  the  source  of 
heidtb,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  of  a 
thousand  sober  <lelights  and  honcitt  plea- 
sures. '  "  It  is  the  purest  ofhuman  pleasures," 
says  our  own  Verulam.  It  is  ainid  its  scenes 
and  pursuits  that  "life  Hows  pure,  the  heart 
more  calmly  beats."  (G.  W.  Johiuon't 
History  nf  (iarilenine^ 

GAHliEN  WAKHLER.  Sec  Wasuleb. 

GARGET.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  the 
udders  of  cows,  lu-ising  from  intlainmntion  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  also  a  di8temi>er 
incident  to  hogs ;  and  which  is  known  by 
their  hanging  down  their  heads,  and  carrying 
tbeiD  on  one  side,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and 
la«5  of  appetite. 

In  order  to  remove  the  disease  in  cows, 
where  the  inflammation  is  greut,  the  cow 
should  be  bleil,  u  rlosc  of  physic  arlministered, 
the  udder  well  fomented,  and  the  milk 
drawn  gently  but  completely  ofl',  at  least 
twice  a  day.  (Ynnnll  nn  Callle,  p,  53;l.) 
When  the  disease  bappns  to  hogs,  they 
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may  also  be  bled,  ami  abcaill 
stimulHling  cordial  drink*. 

GARLIC.  (/Itfium,  from  t 
or  burning.)    U  nder  this  niunel 
{Ettg.   Flor.  vol.   ii.    p.  133.)| 
seven  native  species  ;  vii. 

I.  The  great  rouDd-beaded  gi 
ampelopnuvm.)  A  rare  plant,  km 
sionally  in  open  billy  places.  Tbea 
or  three  feet  high,  and  tiie  hetlM| 
what  similar  to  tliat  of  tbe  l«dl|  j 
globose  bulbs  or  clovea  haavam  f 
a  garden,  bv  lateral  oflaets,  till  ttMJ 
a  mass  as  big  oa  a  man's  bead,  rm 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  ocent  of  i 
plant  is  strong,  and  of  the  most  dia 
kind. 

'2.  Tlie  sand  garlic  (.^4.  armarm 
in  mountainous  wo<k1s  and  fields isl 
'm  H  siuidy  *oil ;  stem  two  or  three  I 
bulbs  small,  ovate,  with 
offsets. 

3.  The  mountain  garlic  (il  

which  is  nearly  related  to  the  Btnf 
species,  tliough  differing  in  the  fia 
of  its  leaves. 

4.  The  streaked  field  or  ' 
oleraceum)  found  in  post 
com  fields,  and  their  b«ird*n — ■ 
whiti-sh  green  blossoms  io  July,  t 
plant  has  an  unpleaiant  went  of  gl 
IS  a  very  troublesome  weed,  difioa 
tiriiation,  though  not  of  cnmmoooa 
It  IS  eaten  by  cattle,  slicon,  and 
the  tender  leaves,  t>oiled  in 
with  other  herbs,  form  an  who 
of  foo<i. 

5.  Thecrow  garlic  (yl.rti 
in  dry  po-iturcs,  com  fields,  andi 
among   ruins,    especially   on    a  d 
gravelly  soil.     The  stem. ,~ 
two   feet   high,   bulb 
(lowers  small,  pale  i 

6.  The  brood-leaved  gaf 
{A.  ursiuum),  which  grows  in] 
hedges,  and  mea<lows,  and 
white  flowers,  that  blow  in  tbo  I 
Mayand.Iune.  Every  partoftbefll 
trodden  upon,  or  otherwiae  bntiaed 
the  strong  odour  of  i  t  -  :  ^ —  tU 
is  eaten  by  cows ;  bu:  -di 

so  BjMiringly,  it  coinn ...<^  it*  I 

flavour  to  the  milk  and  batter  11 
degree  as  to  render  those  j 
during  the  spring.     It  i " 
carefully  eranicated  aa 
gance  from  all  pnstitrea. 
cellent  remedy  for  driving  awav 
moles,  and  it  is  said  the  plant  will  I 
any  other  vegetable  to  thrive  i 

7.  Chive  ffarttc  (A.frk 
is  rare,  but  soiiiclimcs  fouiid  Ml 
and  posture*,  and  wo*  formacijr  ii 


id  batter  II 
■a.    TcaflM 
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ingredient  in  ulads,  but  has 
It  i]egl<!ct«d.  See  Chives. 
^ivsfetl  varieties  are  —  Common 
r),  which  is  a  banly  plant, 
Sicilr,  capable  of  growing  in 
soil.  It  is  generally  prona- 
be  cloves  obtaiued  t>y  partnif,' 
at  may  be  roiacd  from  tbe  bulbil 
on  the  stem-!.  The  planting 
performed  any  time  in  Tebruary, 
nd  early  in  April,  but  the  middle 
Bond  is  the  usual  time  of  insertion. 
dove  to  be  placed  in  each  one  of 
de  six  inches  apart  ami  one  luid  a 
p,  in  straight  hnes,  six  inches  dis- 
n  each  other,  cure  being  taken  to 
root  end  downwards;  tu  do  thiii 
I  greatest  facility,  it  is  the  best 
U>  thrust  the  finger  and  thumb, 
m  dove  between  them,  to  the  rc- 
lepth,  without  any  previous  hole 
•de. 

nly  cultivation  required  is  to  keep 
in  of  weeds,  and  in  June  the  leaves 
1  in  luiols,  to  prevent  their  running 

fch  would  greatly  diminish  liie 
bulbs.  A  few  roots  may  be 
required  in  June  and  .I<»ly,  but 
I  must  not  be  lifted  until  the  leaves 
rllich  occurs  at  the  close  of  July, 
E  COUTK  of  August.  It  is  u^unl  to 
tvt  of  the  stalk  attached,  by  which 
lied  into  bundles,  being  previou!<Iy 
ni  by  exposure  to  the  sun  iind 
Bcping  during  the  winter. 
■ualei  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  called, 
^riic  {A.  Korodoprasnm},  has  its 
^Vves  growing  in  a  cluster,  fumi- 
B  of  compound  root.  The  stem 
lay  bnlbs  at  its  sunmiit,  which,  as 
koae  of  the  root,  are  often  preferreil 
IK  to  garlic,  being  of  much  luildor 
It  is  Dest  propagated  by  the  root 
boae  of  the  stem  being  slower  in 

fcTbe  plantation  may  be  mode 
ruary,  March,  or  early  part  of 
I  aa  throughout  the  autiniiii. 
tbe  inaerted  either  in  drills  or  by 
,  in  rowa  six  inches  apart  each 
I  iL^nallT  two  inches  witliin  the 
ikoogh  tnis,  as  well  as  the  prcced- 
tf,  would  thrive  better  if  grown  on 
pee.  A  very  small  be<l  is  snllicient 
'  of  the   largest   family.     See 


aliove,  there  are  large  num- 

lit  foreign  species,  most   of 

t^:  they  increase  abundantly 

The  onion,  leek,  garlic,  sha- 

ei,  &C.,  all  agree  in  their  stimulant, 

wod  expectorant  cfTccts,  diflering 

I*  of  actirity.      (O.   W.  Johinoii'ii 

I ;  SmM't  Engl.  Fhr. ;  HV/.V/i'» 


GASES. 

'  Dom.   Ency.;   Loudon  t  Ency.  of  Gttrd.; 

I  Pturtuni  Uot.  Diet.) 

j      GARNKK.     A  term  used  provincially  to 

I  signify  a  granary,   or  rc])OBitory  for  corn  ; 

j  also  a  binn  or  a  mill.     Sec  Gbanabt. 

'  GARTH.  A  country  word,  signifying  a 
small  garden,  varfl,  backside,  or  croft. 

GAS,  AAlJlOXlACAL.  See  Sausb 
Substances  ;  their  u-ses  to  vegetation. 

,  GASES,  their  mm  to  vegetation.  It  is 
not,    I   think,    necessary,    in    drawing    the 

I  cultivator's  attention  to  the  uses  of  that 
great  portion  of  the  food  of  plants  which 
they  iiidilbe  in  the  state  of  gas,  or  of  aque- 
ous vajHjur,  to  enlarge  ujKin  the  importance 
of  the  c[ue8tii>n,  since  lliut  is  a  truth  which, 
us  illustrutiiig  the  value  of  certain  modes  of 
cullivBtiou,  1  hofic  to  render  intelligible  in 

I  the  fiilliiwing  paper,  as  I  examine  in  succes- 
sion the  advantages  of  the  gases  and  vomiur 

,  (if  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  tliose  emitted 

I  during  putrefaction,  to  the  commonly  cul- 
tiviited  crojis  of  the  farmer.  And  even  if 
the  accumpUshed  farmer  fhiiil  disst-nt  from 
some  or  all  of  my  conclusions,  he  will  yet 

I  readily  admit  that  all  such  observations, 
with  regard  to  the  habits  aed  food  of  plants, 
and  their  ready  absorption  by  the  soil,  can- 
not be  too  generally  understood  anil  acted 

I  upon  by  the  cultivators  of  our  island. 

That  the  atumspbeiic  air  exerts  an  ex- 
Icnhive  and  very  important  influence  upon 
vegetation,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  well 
known  from  the  earliest  days  of  agriculture. 

.  Too  many  circumstances  combine  to  render 
tliis  truth  apparent  to  the  very  meanest  cul- 
tivator for  it  l(U)g  to  e6cu]>e  obset^ation. 
llic  superior  lu.xuriance  of  the  borders  of 
all  growing  crops,  from  those  of  the  field  (o 
the  outer  circle  of  timber  in  a  wtxxl,  natu- 
rally pointed  out  that  nomethine  was  gained 
by  these,  of  wiviili  the  inner  sheltered  por- 
tions were  partially  deprived.  Ami  that 
this  something  was  the  air  of  the  ntmo- 
sphere,  appears  to  have  been  the  conclusion 
of  the  early  Italian  ciiUivators,  who,  on  nil 
ocio.'iious,  were  attentive  to  let  their  crops 
enjoy  as  much  of  the  breeze  ns  poj.<iible, — 
an  orijert  which  they  endeavoured  to  attain, 
not  only  by  nn  attentive  considenilion  of 
the  natural  and  acfjuired  habits  of  the  plants 
in  traris]ilttnting  them,  but  al?o  hy  increas- 
ing the  IR-CCS.S  rif  uir  to  their  roots  by  deep 
and  regidar  pericKlical  stirrings  of  the  soil 
around  them.  Thus  Cato,  the  earliest  of 
their  agricultural  writers,  whose  works  re- 
main to  us,  when  instructing  the  Roman 
farmers  ns  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
the  vine  and  the  olive,  advised  them,  if  they 
wished  their  vines  and  olive-trees  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  to  stir  the  trenches  around  them 
once  a  month,  until  they  were  three  years 
old ;  and  he  adds,  "  bestow  the  same  caro 
M  M    4 
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sphere  wn»  consideroil  to  lie  a  simple  body, 
we  need  not  search  iii  the  works  of  the 
early  agricidtund  writers  far  luiy  evidence 
of  very  definite  ideus  of  the  mode  of  its 
action.  That  the  air  they  brcathe<l  was 
hi;;hly  scrvieeable  to  plants  of  all  kinds  wag 
tile  extent  of  their  information  ;  they  hod 
no  knowledj^e  of  the  existence  of  three  dia- 
linct  glides  m  the  ut!n(i,<[>bere.  That  waa  a 
disis>very  reserved  for  m(Klern  ages  —  for 
the  days  of  Priestley,  and  tite  dawn  of 
[ineumatic  ehemistry  in  England.  When, 
lliiTefore^  the  early  cultivators  made  the 
observalion,  that  the  free  supply  of  air  to 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  plant.s  materially 
pniiuoted  their  growth,  they  did  what  too 
many  modern  agrieulliirista  have  since  done, 
merely  noticed  the  effect  without  making 
any  very  accurate  impiiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  benefit ;  thev  weru  t<x)  often  content, 
in  fact,  with  merely  substituting  words  as 
an  explanation  of  tacts.  It  is  prul)at>le  that 
the  ejirly  Greek  and  Italian  philosophers 
were  farther  le<l  to  this  knowledge  of  the 
ailvantages  of  air  to  vegetation,  from  no- 
ticing the  power  which  some  eastern  plants 
IXMsess,  such  as  the  Fioii  aria  and  others, 
of  entirely  supporting  themselves  upon  the 
nourishment  they  derive  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, even  when  susjiended  by  a  siring 
frtjm  the  ceiling  of  a  ro(mi,  —  many  para- 
sitical plants  subsist  upon  hardly  any  thing 
else;  thus,  some  of  the  mosses  of  this 
nmnlry  cling  to  life,  and  even  grow  well, 
in  situations  where  hardly  any  thing  except 
air  and  moisture  can  nouri.-ih  them :  some 
of  the  aloe  tribe  do  the  same. 

Carbonic  acid  gat.  —  When,  however, 
later  ages  had  ac()uireil  the  knowledge  that 
it  waa  oulv  a  portion  of  the  air  that  maiu- 


increased  proportion  of 
Many  very  accurate  expernnea 
demonstrated  that  such  fool  aid 
increased  the  luxuriance  of  Tcgt 
fined  in  theiu,  and  thai  plantl 
ttl.to  the  power  of  restoring  td 
bausted  air  llie  portion  of  oxj 
cither  fire  or  the  breathing  of  ij 
removed :  thus,  a  confined  peat 
in  which  a  mouse  bad  died  in  t^ 
for  wsuit  of  air,  having  bad  a  apt 
introduced  into  it  for  some  bouH 
found  to  be  so  replenished  ■mJA 
that  a  second  mouse  being  plaoe^ 
OS  long  as  the  former  monae ;  H 
lar  treatments,  a  lighted  taper  bt 
substituted  for  the  mouse,  the  i 
was  produced  —  tlie  exhausted  d 
replenished  with  oxygen  gas. 

These  fiicts  naturally  opened! 
It  then  liecamc  an  iuterestiag 
ascertain  tlie  proportion  of  vk 
acid  gas  in  tlie  atmosjiheric  air,  < 
sessc<i  the  maximum  advanta^ 
tion ;  and  it  was  found,  that 
carbimic  acid  gas,  plants  would 
tate  at  all,  or  in  air  containing  \ 
of  it,  but  that,  when  the  proporj 
in  common  air  was  ryiluo^l 
cent.,  then  the  plants  ■  i 

vegetated,  and  that  lli 
when  the  proportion  wa?  -i-t  jn-r 
better  when  it  was  13^  per  ceni 
when  it  was  reduced  to  only  ( 
then  they  tlourishetl  much  Im4( 
common  atnios[iberic  air.  It  wM 
however,  that  the  inercaaed  | 
C4irbonic  acid  gas  was  only  ■ 
plants  when  they  were  Tcgalaj 
light,  but  that,  when  tiu»w«m 
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:U  nnturalW  led  to  the  itddi- 
Whcther  the  presence  of" 
pu  in  water  produced  the 
on  plants  aince  it  rrna  well 
hen  plants  were  immersed  in 
to  the  sun's  rajs,  they 
les  of  oxjgen  gas,  by  decom- 
'bonie  acid  gas,  and  r^etting  its 
Various  kin<ls  of  water  were 

ring   different    projxirtiona  of 
g«s;  and  the  Iwnetieial  result 
Kion  was  found  to  be  exactly 
p  to  tiic  ({uantity  of  carbonic 
pi  they  contained.     In  punip- 
^Ided  the  most  oxygi^n ;  from 
k  smaller  quantity;  but  lK>m 
f  little  or  none,    ffow,  by  boil- 
IMS  are  driven  out  of  water ; 
he  reason  why  such  water  is 
fU.     And  yet   it  was  found, 
e  boiled  water  was  again  im- 
ith   carbonic   acid   gas,    those 
id  in  it  emitted  m  much  oxygen 
"d  before  it  wiis  boiled ;  and, 
'hen  the  plants  had  exhauste<l 
carbonic  acid  gaa,  then  they 
,  oxygen. 

PvOT  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
Tories  in  dilferent  species.  I 
e  found  that  the  purple  , 
jOirum  mlicaria)  absorbeil  in 
•even  or  eight  times  its  bulk ; 
opimtuL,  in  common  with 
ired  plants,  did  not  absorb 
that  amount.     In  these  ex-  , 
iTcr,  the  atmo«phi,*re  in  which  1 
leenfined,  eontaine<l  7^  ]wr 
;  so  that  when  they  are 
le  open  atmosphere,  in  which 
IB  of  this  gas  does  not  exceed 
'  m  thousand,  the  quantity  ab- 
■iderably  less. 

plion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 

rahould  clearly  unclei-stand,  in- 

,p<»at  degree  the  comfKisition 

All  those  vegetable  carbona- 

ms  substances  which  are  ibund 

as  gum  and  sugar,  are  in- 

lontity  by  itn  copious  supply ; 

gas  is  no  longer  secrete*!  by 

oeiJtii  becomes  languid,  and 

;watenr.  Thus,  a  iS^Miu 

•k  (wben  carlMinic  acid 

jy  plant*),  was  analysed  by 

id  found  to  contain  only  1  -89tn 

of  carbonaceous  matter ;  but 

liail  bet'n  allowc<l  to  vegetate 

,  111  ill,'  li(;ht,  it  was  again  ex- 

lo  contain  l-24lh  of 

ous  inattc!r.     Similar 

>b(«inHd  by  M.  St-nnebler,  who 

plants    were    made    to 

they  contained  much 


less  oil  ihnn  those  Tcgefating  in  the  light.  — 
their  resinous  matter  being  then  as  2  to  ,5.J, 
conipiired  witli  thwe  vegelatiug  in  the  light. 
They  had  even  less  earthy  uiiitters  by  one 
half;  but  then  they  hud  exactly  double  the 
quantity  of  water  that  the  light-gruwing 
plants  possessed. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  free 
access  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  leaves  of  plants,  —  it  promotes 
their  growth,  increases  their  vigour,  and 
enriches  their  secretions.  The  application 
of  the  some  gsa  to  their  rf>ots,  although  it 
has  not  been  examined  with  the  same  cure 
n.s  its  nctliui  upon  their  leaves,  is  yet  evi- 
dently Ktlcniled  witli  the  highest  lujvaiitage. 
Thus,  this  gas  is  one  of  the  constant  pro- 
duetd  of  putrefaction,  wherever  this  is  going 
on  ;  us  over  stagnant  ilrains,  dung-heap(,, 
and  other  putrefying  mutters  :  there,  vege*] 
tatioii  is  sure  to  be  rankly  luxuriant,  and 
that,  too,  in  situations  where  the  roots  of 
the  plants  are  far  removed  frimi  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  decomposing  organic 
matters.  This  may  be  cusilv  shown  by  tlie 
repetition  of  a  very  simple  experiment, 
which  wa.s  first  mode  by  Davy.  'J  his  great 
chemist  filled  a  glass  retort,  ca[iable  of  con* 
latning  three  pint-s,  with  the  hot  fernitutingp  ' 
dung  and  litter  of  cattle,  and  e.x&inined  the 
ehuitie  lluids  which  were  generated.  In 
35  cubic  inches  which  were  thus  prodHce<l 
in  three  days,  he  found  21  of  carbonic  acid 
ga.H,  the  remainder  being  chictly  iiitroijeu ; 
ami  after  thu.s  a.'icerlaining  the  composition 
of  these  gases,  he  introduced  the  beak  of 
another  retort,  fille<i  in  n  siiiiihu-  manner, 
in  the  soil  under  the  roots  of  some  grass 
growing  in  the  bonier  of  a  gonlen.  \i\  less 
than  a  week,  a  very  remarkable  effect  was 
pr<Mlucpd  on  the  grass  exjMi.sed  to  the  m-- 
tion  of  lliesie  ga.«M30us  matters  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  their  colour  became  deeper,  and  their 
growth  waa  much  more  luxuriant,  than  the 
gr.iss  in  any  other  part  of  the  garileii.  And 
hence,  too,  is  derived  one  of  the  chief  iid- 
vantagcs  of  applying  organic  malters  to  the 
soil,  and  that  in  as  immediate  contact  with 
tlie  crop  as  |X)9sihle,  just  aa  is  eirecteil  when 
munures  are  luided  to  the  soil  by  the  drill ; 
for  the  roots  or  leaves  of  the  plants  are,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  evolveil  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  gases  of  putrefaction:  they  are  thus 
readily  Bbsorbe<l  a-i  ihey  are  generated,  and 
nothing  is  lost  by  e.<ca]tiiig  into  the  at- 
mosphere. The  gas,  in  fiu't,  is  instantly, 
yet  graduidly,  transmuted  from  the  putre- 
fying products  of  the  fimn-yard  into  (he 
flour  of  the  wheat,  or  the  nutritive  matters 
of  the  grasses.  And  there  is  yet  another 
chemical  reason  why  the  manure-drill,  or 
any  other  machine,  should  be  adojited  by 
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the  fanner  to  bring,  ss  closely  as  possible, 
every  plant  into  iiumt-diate  contact  with 
the  uetoiiiptvsiu<;  uiajiure  he  applies  to  bis 
soil ;  anil  that  i.-i,  the  superior  readiness 
with  which,  in  nil  cjisfs  of  dccompositiuii, 
the  dbcngageil  substance  enters  into  new 
combinations  at  the  very  instant  of  its  dia- 
engjigement,  than  it  (h>es  after  it  has  been 
completely  fonned.  Thus,  to  give  an  in- 
stance, during  the  putrefiictive  fernicnta- 
tiun  of  vegetable  substances,  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  ilisengoged ;  and  if  tULi  takes 
place  under  eertiun  favourable  circum- 
stances, —  such  as  the  presence  of  calca- 
reous matters,  potash,  and  a  dry  warm 
temperature  at  the  moment  it  is  formed,  — 
the  nitmgen  combines  with  oxygen,  forms 
nitric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash,  and 
til  us  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  fi>rmed ; 
but  if  the  nitrogen  in  once  fairly  disenpiged, 
ntniost  every  endeavour  of  the  chemist  has 
failed  in  muJcIng  it  unite  witti  oxygen,  so  as 
to  form  the  acid  of  saltpetre. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  in  which  the 
question  of  applying  manures  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  of  plants  can  be 
viewed,  the  more  advisable  does  the  adop- 
tion of  the  practice  afijK-ar. 

The  important  scr\ices  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  to  vegetation 
have  been  illustrated  m  various  ways  by 
more  than  one  able  chemist.  ITiat  given 
by  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston,  in  his  able 
Lecturfs  on  Agricultural  ChemUlry,  p.  2 IS., 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
priMitical.  He  observes,  "  If  we  were  to 
examine  the  soil  of  a  field  on  which  we  are 
about  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  and  should 
find  it  to  contain  a  certain  per  centage,  sjiy 
JO  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter  (or  5  per 
cent,  of  carbon),  and  after  the  cnip  is  raised 
and  reaped  should,  on  a  second  examin- 
utiim,  find  it  to  contain  exactly  the  some 
weight  of  carbon  ns  before,  we  could  not 
resist  the  conviction  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  was  originally  in  the  seed,  the 
plant,  during  its  growth,  had  drawn  from 
the  air  all  the  carbon  It  contained.  The 
soil  having  lost  none,  the  air  must  have 
yielded  the  whole  supply.  Such  was  the 
prini'iple  on  whiith  lioussingault's  experi- 
ments were  conducted.  He  detennined  the 
per  centage  of  carbon  in  the  soil  before  the 
experiment  was  begun  ;  the  weight  added 
in  the  form  of  manure ;  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  series  of  crops  raised  during 
an  entire  rotation  or  course  of  cropping, 
until,  in  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  it  was 
usual  to  add  manure  again  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
tiriiportion  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  soil, 
lly  this  method  he  obtained  the  following 
results,  in  pounds  per  Knglish  acre: — From 
B  course  of,  I.  Polatiiea  or  red  beet,  with 
ffSS 


manure  ;  2.  Wheat ;  3.  ClotVf  4 
S.  Oats.  Cnrl>on  in  the  nimnare,Ae,i 
carbon  in  the  crops,  7544  lb*. ;  d 
or  carbon  derived  from  the  air,  M 
The  result  of  this  course  indie 
the  land,  remaining  in  equal  condit 
end  of  the  four  years  aa  it  wat  i 
ginning,  the  crops  collected  duri 
years  contained  tltrec  times  the  qi 
carbon  present  in  the  manure,  ai 
fore  the  plants,  during  their  grow 
on  the  whole,  have  derived  two  I 
their  carbon  from  the  air. 

Oxygen.  —  Oxygen  gas,  or  Titil  I 
constitues  21  per  cent,  of  tlie  bd 
air  we  breathe,  is  absolutely  csaotl 
growth  of  plants.  If  this  if  wi 
from  the  atmosphere,  they  will  I 
vegetate,  —  their  leaves  con  no  1m 
form  their  functions.  But  this  use  c 
by  tlic  leaves  of  vegetables  b  cot 
the  night ;  it  is  only  in  the  iaA  I 
absorb  it  During  this  ab>or]4 
leaves  of  some  plants  —  such  as  tt 
opiaUia  and  the  houseleek  (,Sl^ 
tectorum)  —  do  not  emit  aay  ft 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  eoai 
{Quercwi  Robur),  the  yelloir  M 
(Sedum  rofleTum),  and  the  great  M 
plants,  emit  a  considerable  portio&l 
however,  in  amount  to  tlie  o*J 
which  has  been  imbibetl ;  and  tkit  I 
oxygen  enters,  there  is  little  da| 
immediate  combination  witii  tt 
stances,  and  forms  vegetable  i 
shapes.  A  variety  of  ex, 
fact,  been  made  to  ascertain  tUn  ^ 
leaves  of  plants  which  hare  bal 
absorlied  a  (>orlion  of  oxygen  gM  k 
ex[M)sc(l  in  the  e.xliausieil  rwceifl 
air-pump.  Other  leaves  hare  bl 
mitted  to  the  greatest  heat  ihtj  « 
without  undei^oing  combaxtimii  b< 
ther  case  was  any  oxygen  pt  i| 
from  them.  And  Jt  baa  beca  M 
those  plants  which  absorb  the  gm 
portion  of  oxygen  during  the  ■ 
precisely  those  which  eroiTe  ikcH 
siderable  quantity  of  carbonie  i 
during  the  dav. 

Plants  of  difTercnt  kinds  larr  <1 
in  the  (luanli'v  •■<'  ..w.^.i,  whick  I 
sorb.      Flcibx  -  louts,   whi 

little  or  no  Kut  id  nit  abl 

little  oxygen ;  and  these  (ilaal^  il 
remarked  (says  Dr.  Thomaon),  OM 
in  elevated  situations,  whcr*  iW  ai 
rarefied.  Kext  in  onler  come  the« 
trees,  which,  ttJlbough  tbejr  alMlj 
oxygen  than  the  flraby-laiTvd  |l| 
require  much  leas  than  ihna  «ri 
their  leaves  during  winter.  TWil 
which  flourish  in   manhy 
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fOXTgcn.  M.  Sausiure  tried 
'  of  experiments  on  thin  »ub- 
iriety  of  plants  of  diflerent 
t  following  are  some  of  his  re- 
ryery  cuae,  the  weight  of  thu 
pposed  to  be  equ&l  to  1  -00,  and 
oxjgen  ii  expr^aed  in  the  table. 
I  p.  99.) 


Efergreem. 

o-ceruni 

r  (leuer  periwinkle) 

(the  6r) 


Quantity  of  oxygen 
ttMOrted. 


-  Ua;    3-20 

-  June   I 'SO 

-  Sept.  3  00 

-  June  2-60 
Trea  irAi'cA  loie  them  in   WiTiltr. 


(the  oak) 
le  abele) 


Jlay  5-50 
May  6-20 
Sept.  •••36 
June  6-60 
Sept  4-20 
June  5-40 


Herhncfovji  PlanU. 
HTO*um  (the  potato) 
rwcvn  (the  cabbage)"! 
—        young  leaves  J 
m        old  I'-ares 
jpretch),  before  flowering 
a  flower 
riker  6owering  - 


Sept.  2-30 

Sept.  2 '40 

Sept.  2-00 
3-70 
2-00 
1-60 


^(  the  turnip),  in  flower  1-25 

■  (the  oat)  -         -  June  2-70 

Kiruin  -  -  -  May  SDO 
am  (the  pea)  •  -  May  .372 
liens  -         -         •   Aug.  2-00 

PittePUmU. 
a 
a 


reptans 

tJke  FltJtg  ntnU. 

itia  ■        - 

■ricana 

m  tcelorum 

lagMa 


Aug. 
SepL 
May 
May 
Sept. 


0-70 
2-00 
2.30 
2-25 
1-50 


-  Aug.  1-00 

-  Aug.  0-80 

-  July  I  00 

-  July  0-63 


conlinuecl  hia  researches  upon 

.v....>n  gas  to  vegftiition.      He 

-   essential  to  many  of  its 

f ;   I   it  was  absorbed  not  only 

m,  bat  by  the  roots  of  pinnti,  — 

I  eanbined  with  carbon,  and  the 

jd  gaa  thus  formed  wu.^  thence 

to  Uie  leaves  to  bedeooni[<oscd  : 

ems  and  branches  of  plants  ab- 

its  presence  is  esseutiul  to  the 

floiwers ;  in  its  abseiioe,  seeds 

in>t«,  and  hence  the  reason 

not  Yccetate   when  placttl 

n  depth  in  the  soil.     The 

oxygen   gas  iimiiumcd  during 

in,  by  cf)un!  wciiihts  of  dif- 

rwi«3  considerably.     Wheat 

MiiBe  IcM  oxygen  than  |iease, 
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and  pease  less  than  cnminun  broad  tind  kid- 
ney-beans, —  the  lattei-  consuming  ^r^rth 
part  of  tlieir  weight,  while  wheat  and  barley, 
durin-.;  their  gerintnatioD,  only  absorb  from 
TTTTjir'''  •<*  TBTTirth  tl'i'ir  weight  of  oxypen  gas. 
Recent  ex[»erimcnt8  have  .ibown,  also,  that 
the  more  water  is  impregnated  with  oxygen 
gas,  the  mure  excellent  are  its  effecUi  when 
emiiloyed  for  the  purpose  of  watering  plants ; 
anu  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  .supe- 
riority of  rain-water,  every  100  cubic  incues 
of  which  contains  3-3  of  oxygen  gas.  Some 
recent  ex|»eriments  were  made  by  Mr.  Hill, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  these  facts. 
Hyacinths,  melons,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
plants,  were  watered  for  some  time  with 
water  imprcKnated  with  oxygen  gas ;  the 
first  grew  witli  additional  beauty  and  luxu- 
riance, the  melons  were  initiroved  in  davour, 
the  Indian  corn  increased  iii  bulk,  so  as  "  to 
eijuul  in  size  most  of  tho,se  importe<l  from 
North  America,"  and  all  of  them  grew  more 
vigorou.sly. 

The  uses,  therefore,  of  oxygen  gas  to 
plants  are  many  and  important,  and  accord 
with  the  cimdusions  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  from  the  results  of  iJie 
analysis  of  vegetable  substances,  from  whence 
oxygen  is  never  absent ;  it  roust  be  there- 
fore one  of  the  necessary  8up[K)rters  of  vege- 
table life. 

Nilrofren.  —  This  is  the  lajit  BtuiOB])hcric 
gas  whieli  exert'*  its  inlhuMice  ti[ioii  vege- 
tation, and  enters  in  suuill  proportiuns  into 
the  coniptwition  of  plants.  Entering  in  the 
large  ]<ro(>ortion  of  7!)  per  cent,  into  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  yet  sup- 
|)Osed  to  exert  but  a  slight  intluenec  upon 
vegetation.  It  is  found  in  much  smaller 
projKirtions  in  plants  than  either  oxygen 
giis  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  although  recent 
researches  have  shown  thut  it  is  much  more 
commonly  present  in  vegetuble  substances 
than  was  once  supposed ;  anil,  il<  I  have 
elsewhere  observeil,  {Jtihrntnti  on  PertiUsfr/t^ 
p.  338.)  that  it  exerts  a  more  sensible  inllu- 
ence  upon  their  growth  than  is  commonly 
believed,  is  very  certain,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  it  present  in  them  varies  with  the 
different  states  of  their  growth,  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  ex|)eriinents  of  Mr. 
Robert  lligg,  who  found  m  100  parts  of 

ParU  of  iillrni^n. 

The  flour  of  wheat  unripe  -  -  2-9 

The  same  nearly  ripe  -  -  i'3 

Leaves  of  wheal  unripe  -  -  S'3 

—  —      nearly  ripe  -  -  S-l 
Stem  of  wheat  unripe  -  •  8'5 

—  —  nearly  ripe  -  -  I -3 
Chaff  of  wheat  unri|>e  -  -  1'8 

—  nearly  ripe  -  1-3 

Common  grass,  not  growing  freely  -  4-4 

—  —    growing  freely  -  5-6 
Turnip,  when  attacked  by  the  fly  -  8-0 
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ParU  of  nitroffra . 
Cabbage,  not  attacked  by  insects         -    8'1 
—     partly  faien  by  insects  -     57 

The  insects  themselves  -  -  14*0 

Red  clover  stems         -  -  •     2-5 

Ix'ttfofdo.      -  -  -  -     4-2 

Flower  of  do.  -  -  -    3-6 

Potato  itself  -  .  -     2-9 

—  stem  -  -  -     3*1 

—  lesTct  -  -     8'5 

—  apple    -  -  -  -     3-9 

—  corolla  ...    3.9 

—  pistils  -  .  -  46 
It  i»  oLw  well  worthy  of  the  farrocr's  at- 
tention, thiit  Mr.  Rigg  found  that  when 
barley  wtt.*  ma<le  to  vegetate  in  the  iiha<le, 
the  inerease  in  the  quantity  of  ita  nitrogen 
was  nearly  50  \ter  cent.,  but  when  vege- 
tating exiKtsed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  increa.w  was  only  30  per  cent. ; 
and  he  also  made  the  obsen-ation,  that  the 
more  rapidly  the  plants  vegetate,  the  more 
nitrogen  they  ure  found  to  contain.  It  is 
also  well  known  to  the  cultivator,  that 
plants  growing  in  the  shade  have  usually  a 
deep  greeji  colour,  vegetating  with  much 
loxuriance,  and  that  certain  nninial  ma- 
nures applied  to  plants  produce  similar  re- 
Bult,s  in  a  remarkal)le  degree,  such  as  gelatin, 
oils,  urine,  blood,  fiiih,  ammonia,  «cc.  Now 
tl>esc  fertilisers  all  contain  nitrogen,  and 
which  gas  must  be  evolved  in  some  shape 
or  other  during  their  decoin[>(»iiitiou  in  the 
soil; — gelatin,  containing  lfjDS*8  jicr  cent., 
albumen  15703,  the  Jibrin  of  bloo<l  19934, 
urea  46'66  per  cent. ;  and  id  though  nitrogen 
usually  exists  in  plants  in  very  small  pro- 
portions, vet  I  am  entirely  dinposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  "Hijsg  in  his  conclusion,  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  in  the  examination  of  vegetable 
substances,  "  to  those  prod  nets,  which,  though 
so  minute  in  quantity  as  tu  be  with  dilGculty ' 
detected  in  our  balances,  have  nevertheless 
been  wisely  assigned  to  (lisoharge  the  most 
important  functions."  (^Phil.  Tram.  1838, 
p.  406.) 

Such,  then,  arc  the  essential  and  highly 
im[i<)rtant  uses  of  the  tiiree  gases  of  the  «t- 
nio«pheri!,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  earbunie 
acid,  to  all  vegetation;  an  attentive  con- 
sideration  of  which  will  explain  to  the 
farmer  the  cause  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
he  daily  witnesses,  and  suggest  to  him  iin- 
auswerable  argumenti  for  the  adoption  of 
tboK  modes  of  cultivating  his  land,  the  re- 
mit* of  careful  and  8<'ientific  investigations, 
which  such  chemical  researches  suggest  and 
render  intelligible. 

Thus,  the  absolute  necessity  for  all  crops 

receiving  a  regular  sui>ply  of  carbonic  acirl 

gns,  will  explain  to  him  why  his  crops  ol- 

wwys  yield  an  inferior  produce  when  they  , 

are  sujTuunde<l  by  thick  pianValVin*  ot  iSni-  \ 
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ber  trees ;  and  why  the  portioB 
of  plantations  growing  od  the 
field  the  most  ezpna^r)  to  lb 
almoat  always  of  til'  '    wiri 

it  will  explain  to  li  sa 

skilful  farmers  driii   iu>-ir  roro, 
mo.st  prevalent  winds  may,  witJ 
facility,  circulate  aiuMg  Uie 
across  them ;  and  why  all  Ann* 
their  crops  procper  belter  m 
windy  weatKer  tLan  in  calms; 
these  instances,  and  in  numy 
known  popular   obwrratiims  el 
kind,   the  copious  supply  of  tk 
acid  and  oxygen  gasea  of  the  all 
naturally  impcdiS  by  thick  fila 
other  v^table  •obstaaoea,  isd 
by  the  wmds. 

llic  consumption  of  oxygen 
roots  of  plant.s  and  their  inc 
and  vigour  when  their  usuaB 
supply  IS  increased,  is  c<}ually  fi 
instruction  to  the  cultivator;  io 
to  explain  the  reason  why  Mini 
around  tlie  roots  of  trees,  aMov 
fashion  of  the  early  vine  and  oli 
tors  of  Italy,  or  merely  disturbiD 
between  the  rows  of  rabhagrn 
as  practise<l  by  the  beat  FlngliA 
attended  with  decided  adraat|| 
suffers  the  air  to  have  more  fre 
their  roots.  It  renders  apparent, 
thechief  reasons  why  mere  subsoD 
ailds  so  materially  to  thL-  Iii^cirii 
of  even  the  poorest  cult: 
as  the  soil  is  deepened  i^  . 
atmosphere  more  freely  and  otMi 
penetrates  to  the  roots  of  the  viq 
supports.  The  same  facts  espli 
vantages  of  deep-pluu«rhiafr.  d 
ploughing,  and  of  tr       '  wbj 

lent  t'uriner  in  vain  t 
his  shollow-ploughc 
the  industrious  cottier], 
from  the  barren  wast«v 
cienlly  manure  it,  he  yet 
tive  of  excellent  crops,  " 
it  to  the  depth  of  eiglit« 

And  it  is  vain  for    '     _ 
that  tliis  benefit  is  not  to 
buted  to  the  freer  circuUi 
the  gnses  ami  watery  vapoi 
sphere,  but  that  it  is  owing 
of  thesurfiice-soil  with  ihf 
such  a  conclusion  is  not  only 
fact,  that  inanv  soils  du  not 
position  from  tiie  substratum 
rest,  and  yet   are    mjitfrinDr 
trenching  or  -  i 

by  many  agric  > .  h; 

cultivator  is  faiiiiliiu-  i  uiul 
swer  were  requisite,  thai  wi 
svi\i\^\«A  Vi-j  Uve  reoeat 
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T.with  his  new  subturf  plough, 

h  iMSScs  under  the  turf  at  a 

incni-»,  and  disturbs  and  loosens 

D^  the  soil ;  but  when  the  ploup;h 

inder,  every  thing  resumes  its 

Son,  although  every  portion  of 

Mum  has  been  thoroughly  ogi- 

idered  more  permeable  to  the 

The  soil  is  neither  displaeed 

nd  yet  this  mere  looaemiig  id 

the   highest  advantage,  the 

^sa  is  extensivelv  and  perma-  ' 

ed.  Sir  Edward  Stracey,  after  j 

I  increased  produce  of  the  grass  ] 

ry  remarkable,   tells  us,   that 

'  aiarks  \e(i  by  which  it  can  be 

Ibe  land  has  been  so  ploughed,  | 

the  lines  of  the  coulter,  at  the 

bout  fourteen  inches  one  from 

about  throe  months  from  the 

^bing,  these  lines  ore  totally 

nd  yet  the  quantity  of  after-  | 

thickness  of  the  bottom,  have 

i^ect  of  admiration  of  all   his 

(Jour.  Eng.  Agri.  Soc.,  vol.  i. 

I'with  regard  to  the  carbonic 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
es  evolved  during  tuc  putre-  j 
and  vegetable  manures,  ' 
of  the  chemist  are  ecjuitlly  : 
kd  confirmatory  of  the  observ- 
intelligcnt  fanner;  the  one 
gaaes,  no  grateful  to  the  | 
•re  the  most  copiously  emit- 
atages  of  putrefaction  ; 
ly  decrease  in  volume  iia  , 
;  and  finally,  when 
to  the  state  of  vege- 
altogcther.  Now  the 
aware  that  the  manure  of  the 
common  with  all  organic  de- 
ls by  far  the  most  nd- 
ied,  and  produces  the  most 
effect  when  it  is  used  in  the 
tiiat  is  at  all  compatible  with 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  with 
lections  usually  abound.  Ho 
all  situations  where  the 
are  emittwl,  such  as 
marsh-ditches,  covered  [ 
there  vegetation  of  all  kinds 
rank  luxuriance  thitt  some 
liy  of  natximent  is  afTordefl ; 
in  his  best  arranged  hot-beds  ! 
the  giKa  which  ascend  from 
Uiroagh  the  earth  (which 
,tc  contact  with  the 
aame  elTecIs  long  nf(er 
tpotrefiu^tion  has  sul>.oidc<l. 
of  his  plants  is  in  this 
yt,  in  an  cxtraordiji/irK 
fact*  and  obserrutions  are  j 


entirely  confinncd  by  those  of  the  ohomisf- 
lie  notices  th»t  uti  the  gases  of  putref'ac- 
tiiin  are  jireeisely  those  which  ore  the  most 
nourishing  to  the  growth  of  plants,  —  that 
air  which  has  been  spoiled  by  the  presence  of 
the  gases  evolved  in  putrefaction,  or  by  the 
breathing  of  animals,  is  exactly  that  which 
is  the  most  grateful  to  vegetation  ;  and  that 
where  these  gases  are  applied  to  the  roots 
of  piiuits  in  the  most  skilful  miuiner,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  regular  steady  supply,  that  then 
the  plant  is  enabled  to  vegetate  in  a  most 
vigorous  and  unusual  numner.  Thus,  when 
green  miuaures,  such  as  sea-weed,  buck- 
ivheat,  leaves  of  trees,  fern,  &c.,  the  most 
slowly  decomposing  of  all  vegetable  manures, 
ore  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  the  effects, 
accordmg  to  chemical  experiments,  are  ex- 
cellent, anil,  OS  I  have  elsewhere  observed  ; 
the  I'aruior  assures  us  that  they  are  so.  He 
tells  us  that  all  green  manures  cannot  be 
employe<l  in  too  fresh  a  .state, — that  the  best 
coru  is  gr<nrn  where  the  riclicst  turf  has 
preceded  it,  —  and  that  where  the  roots, 
stalks,  oiul  other  remains  of  a  good  crop  of 
red  clover  have  been  ploughed  in,  that  there 
an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  may  be  exix-ct  • 
ed,  and  that  when  buck-wheat  is  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  this  is  most  ailvantageously 
done  wlieti  the  crop  is  coming  Into  llower. 
The  chemist  again  explains  this  without  any 
difficulty.  Davy  and  other  chemists  have 
shown  that  when  the  (lower  is  beginning  to 
appear,  then  the  plant  contains  the  largest 
([uimtity  of  easily  soluble  and  decomposable 
mutters;  and  that  when  these  green  plants 
are  in  this  state  buried  in  the  soil,  their  i'er- 
mentatinn  is  checked  and  gradual,  so  that 
their  soluble  or  elastic  matters  are  readily 
absorbed  by  the  succeeding  crop,  and  every 
portion  of  it  be<'(imes  subservient  to  tlie  de- 
mands of  oilier  plants.  No  cultivator  fKJr- 
hiijw  ever  examined  this  (juestion  more  ac- 
curately, or  tried  his  experiments  with  more 
neutness,  than  the  late  excellent  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the 
lamented  Knight  of  Downton  ;  and  these 
were  the  more  valuable,  from  being  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  stau."  of  decom]K)si- 
tion  in  which  decaying  vegetable  sulistaiiccs 
could  be  employed  most  advantageously  to 
afford  foml  to  living  plants.  This  he  clearly 
proved,  however  erroneous  were  his  ex- 
planations of  his  own  observations  and  dis- 
coveries. One  of  his  exi>erimentB  with  a 
seedling  plum-tree  was  very  remarkable. 
He  place*!  it  in  a  garden  pot,  having  jirc- 
viou«Iy  fiUeil  the  bfiltom  of  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  living  leaves  and  mots  of  various^ 
griLs.aes,  covered  over  with  a  stratum  of 
mould.  The  plant  nppejireil  alwve  the  *\vi- 
face  of  the  grouiiil  in  April,  and,  Aunw?,  \V* 
growth  in  tie  summer,  was  ibfce  iime»  tft- 
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moved  to  larger  pots  in  the  green-house; 
in  every  case  the  bottom  of  fheui  being 
filled  as  at  first  with  living  gra-ises,  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  mould ;  and  by  the  end 
of  October  its  roots  occupied  a  space  of 
ul>out  one  third  of  ii  sijuiire  foot,  it  having 
then  attained  the  extraonlinary  height  of 
nine  feet  seven  inches.  This  exjieriinent 
was  variecl  by  Mr.  Knight  in  several  ways : 
he  drilled  turiii[i-s<"e<l  over  rows  manured 
with  green  fern  leaves,  and  coiajtared  the 
produce  with  other  rows  of  turnips  by  their 
>ide,  nmnured  with  rich  vegetable  nioidd ; 
and  in  jdl  eases  those  which  grew  over  the 
gradually  fermenting  jfreen  fern  not  oidy 
grew  more  rapidly  than  those  treated  in 
imy  other  manner,  but  tlicy  were  distin- 
guished fniiu  itti  others  in  the  same  iield  by 
their  deep  green  colour.  JCow,  when  the 
ga.ses  of  putrefaction  are  mixed  with  the 
roots  of  all  growing  crops,  this  is  exactly 
the  effect  produced.  The  most  fold  stink- 
ing water,  even  when  tran.sparent,  is  ever 
the  most  grateful  to  plants ;  that  from  stag- 
nant ditches,  which  nas  always  a  pecidiar 
taste  from  the  corburetted  hydrogen  it  eon- 
tains,  is  excellent.  Every  gardener  prefers 
that  from  pond.s  however  clear ;  the  purer 
water  from  welK  he  tells  you,  is  very  in- 
ferior, it  is  loo  colli;  but  then  he  confesses, 
that  even  warming  it  does  not  render  it 
equal  to  that  lioni  stagiuint  places  in  its 
elleets  u))on  his  plants;  .so  that,  in  which- 
ever way  the  experiment  is  made,  there  is 
no  <loubt  of  the  value  of  these  gases  to  the 
cultivator's  cro[)»,  and  he  will  readily  there- 
fiire  agree  with  Knight  in  the  conclusion, 
that  any  given  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
can  generally  be  employed  in  its  recent  and 
organised  state,  with  much  more  advantage 
than  where  it  has  been  decomposed,  "  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  component 
parts  have  been  dissipatiMl  and  lost  during 
(he  progress  of  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion.      {Tram,  llnrt.  Soc.  vol.  i,  p.  248.) 

Aijueotu  Atmospheric  Vininur.  —  The  lost 
Kubstanee  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
considerable  pro|iortions,  atid  which  bears  a 
very  important  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer's  crop,  is  the  aqueous  vajjour, 
^riihout  whose  unvaried  presence  no  com- 
monly cultivated  plant  could  flourish,  and 
f;w  exist  at  all.  Providence,  therefore,  has 
ordained  that  this  should  be  ever  ready  to 
meet  the  demands  of  vegetable  life,  and 
that  its  quantity  should  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature, increase  with  the  warmth  when 
Its  pressure  is  most  needed  by  the  plant, 
and  diminish  in  proportion  us  the  air  be- 
comes cooler.  Thus,  at  a  temjicrature  of 
50°,  supposing  it  to  have  a  free  eommuni- 
cation  with  water,  the  atmosphere  contains 
■bout  l-73th  of  its  weight  of  vnpour ;  but 
5<2 
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when  its  temperature  is  iacTCued 
then  its  proportion  of  water  is 
to  l-21st  of  iu  weight;  and  tl 
tlful  UTOUgement  is  the  morv  it 
oa  Davy  well  observed,  in  the 
of  nature,  because  in  wrj  into 
and  when  the  soil  is  dry,  we  life  i 
is  mainly,  ii'  not  entirely,  tuuuw 
al)sorl)cnt  power  of  tbwrir  IcsTca, 
earth  in  which  they  grow,  and  ha 
watery  vapour  is  most  ttbandBiit  r 
mosphere  when  it  is  most 
purposes  of  life  :  when  othcr^ 
supply  are  cut  ofl^  this  b 
The  amount,  however,  of  the  flSl 
vapour  varies  with  the  kind  of  nm 
which  have  passed  over  worm  mm 
more  than  those  which  have  tr«n 
tensive  dry  countries  ;  thst  whid 
the  hot  dry  sands  of  Asia,  and  ] 
Africa,  is  so  dry  that  it  scorcbei  ■ 
all  the  adjoining  countries,  —  it  is 
of  the  sirocco  of  Malta  being  so 
and  why  the  En^ish  farmer  fimh 
easterly  wind,  the  driest  of  all  M 
is  the  least  propitious  to  vcgcttf 
well  knows,  on  the  other  haiid» 
westerly  or  south-western  breeici^ 
watery  of  all  winds,  which  cometd 
surcharged  with  all  the  vapour*  •! 
lantic,  are  precisely  those  whidt  h 
them  luxuriance  to  his 
his  w<Mjds  with  verdure. 

The  cultivator  will  derivtt^ 
tages  from  a  careful  inv 
support  yieldtnl  by  tlie  vs 
mosphere  to  his  plants.  lie  wX 
that  its  unvaried  presence  aflonls 
tionol  reason  why  the  air  sfaouU  b 
to  circijate  freely  through  the  1 
vcrised  and  loosened  soil,  to  tht  Ii 
growing  crops ;  and  let  ktni,  ■ 
avoid  the  very  common  erroacM 
siou,  that  the  atmosphere  il  mr 
it  no  longer  contains  wstcrr  vi|i 
the  real  loct  is,  he  will  fiad  iW 
posit«  to  the  common  vt^^ 
The  chemist's  laborious  inve 
dearly  demonstrated,  thtfj 
watery  vapour  varies  in 
never  absent  from  the  i 
it  happily  always  the  more  aboa 
the  cultivator's  crops  n««d  its  • 
most ;  it  is  then  the  most  aU«  tl 
the  roots  of  his  corn  with  all  thir  ' 
they  requite;  and  if  it  wttnafalii 
trate  to  them,  the  faidt  is  not  in  lbs' 
nomy  of  Nature,  but  in  ttw  canll 
the  cultivator,  who  is  citlMr  too  iH 
to  see  the  advantages  wUek  Vmm 
freely  derive,  or  loo  'umIoImN  «0  It 
case-hartlencd  soil,  wUdl 
trance  of  the  requist«  i 


llBi^ui  oi  prejuuicmg  aa  crup  u; 
F  tke  mouturf,  ns  b  nfkon  igno- 

Sied,  (wimething  h  evidently  let 
for  the  ])or(ioii  thus  tillod  n-it! 
y  increased  in  luxiiri!inpe  by 
mual  labour  thuii  bestowed  ; 
("experiment,  which  I  have  often 
t  wipposinj!  thiit  Vxjth  the  poilioii.<i 
imd  mrc  e<{uully  free  from  weedii  ,- 
rerr  other  respect  the  treatment 
e  tilled  and  undisturbed  portions 
erimentnl  plot  is  exa<.'tly  the  same. 
-creM  extent  some  of  the  best  of 
B  ftmen  have  long  found  out 
t,  md  have  acted  uj>on  the  dis- 
The  horse-hoe  of  the  cast  and 
England,  in  the  driest  days  of 
say  be  seen  at  work  in  the  hirce 
>tp-fielil»  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
ned  regularity,  not  for  the  mere 
D  of  wee<l«,  for  these  are  not  the 
•  tenants  of  such  skilful  farmers' 
for  the  chief  and  liij.'lily  KetU'6<Mal 
'increasing  the  cireulation  of  t!ie 
vmpour  of  the  air.  "  'llie  limirer 
■vine  the  soil  between  my  turnip 
jU  LfOrd  Leicester  to  me  some 
1^  "  in  dry  weather,  the  belter  the 

■e  uniform  presence  of  atiueous 
lick  marks  the  atmosphere  in  till 

Eotti,  in  a  still  more  remark- 
distinguishes  its  constittiL-nt 
«e  never  vary  in  amount  iu 
i,  or  fcasons,  or  countries.  'ITie 
rie  air  has  been  analyseil,  when 
from  the  lowest  valleys,  and  the 
■  iMsbest  motintains.  m  crowded 
Ih  tSe  open  country,  but  its  com- 
liways  found  to  be  the  same, 
,  of  uxvireii.  and  79 


eeruuii,  luouj^u  iney  are  too  suutic  lu  auon 
the  chemist  to  detect  them  :  thus,  to  such" 
liiiely  divided  matters  the  physician  attri- 
butes die  pnigresj*  of  contagion  — the  che- 
mical philosopher  the  aroma  of  (lowers,  and 
of  many  other  substances.  Certain  diseases 
luUow  the  course  of  particuliir  winds;  and 
the  stones  or  fire-balls,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, which  have  in  all  ages  been  seen  to 
full  from  the  atmosphere,  completely  batHe 
the  scientific  conjectures  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist. With  such  si>eculation»,  however, 
the  cultivator  need  not  disturb  himself: 
resting  contenteil  with  the  knowled<;e  he 
possesses  of  tlie  invaluable  lUid  essential 
powers  of  the  known  gases  and  vapour  of 
the  alnios[)here  to  assist  and  sustain  the 
growth  of  his  crops,  and  adojjting  in  conse- 
qnence  those  improved  modes  of  cultivation 
which  that  knowledge  8ugj;ests,  he  will  pa- 
tiently await  the  time  when  the  futun^  dis- 
coveries of  science  shall  still  farther  enlarge 
his  sphere  of  usef\ducss,  by  enabling  hiin  to 
draw  forth  those  latent  powers  of  prcxluc- 
tion  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
yet  remain  hidden  in  the  soil.  (Quart. 
Jimm.  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  3'i.) 

Some  curious  e.xperiments  upon  the 
ga*ea  hurtful  to  vegetation  were  made  by  M. 
Macaire.  Some  plants  of  euphorbiuni,  mer- 
cury, grounilsef,  cabbage,  and  sowfbistle, 
with  their  roots,  were  placed  in  the  morning 
in  a  large  vase  into  which  chloride  of  lime 
had  been  intrmluccd.  The  roots  were  then 
separately  soaked,  and  the  qunntily  of 
chlorine  disengaged  was  by  no  means  sufli- 
cient  to  destroy  the  vegetable  tissue.  At 
night  the  plants  bad  not  sufTered,  ami  the 
smell  of  the  clilorine  was  unchanged.  The 
same  plants  placed  in  the  .snuie  vase  withrvut 
niiv  additiou  of  chlorine,  were  found  quite 
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C Similar  resulti  wcru  obtiiiiieil  when  the 
vnpour  of  uitric  ai'irl  wax  ifmjjluyotl,  iiilrou8 
a<rid  gas,  aulphuretteil  hydroircn,  uinl  mu- 
riatic iieid  gas  ;  anJ,  as  a  general  conclusion, 
M.  Macaire  was  of  opinion,  from  these  trials, 
•*  that  many  of  thi!  gases  are  hurtful  to  ve- 
getation ;  but  that  they  act  on  them  only 
during  the  absence  of  light."  (  Quart.  Jourti. 
of  Agr.  vol.  V.  p.  301 .) 

G;\S-VV0RKS,  the  Refuse  Mattert  of,  tu 
FertUUert.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has  been 
attracted  to  the  various  matters  produced 
by  the  gas  works  now  so  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  attention,  however, 
is  con  lined  at  present  to  only  particular 
localities :  while  in  one  district  it  is  zeal- 
ously used,  and  bought  up  with  avidity,  in 
others  it  ajijiears  to  l>o  totadly  neglected. 
In  t!ie  vale  (if  Kennet  the  famiers  clear 
away  from  the  gas-works  all  the  refuse 
mutters  they  can  obtain,  even  at  advanced 
prices.  Those  of  the  vuUey  of  the  Itchiii, 
lu  llumpshirc,  find  it,  in  small  proportions, 
on  excellent  dressing  for  grass. 

The  refuse  matters  which  are  produced 
during  the  distillation  of  pit  coal  in  the  gas- 
works, consist  of  three  substjinces  ;  the  om- 
moniucul  li(juor,the  liydro-sulphuret  of  lime, 
formed  by  pa-ssing  the  gas  through  lime  to 
dejirive  it  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  coal-tar ;  ttiese  substances  are 
worthy  of  the  cultivator's  attention,  I'or  they 
are  all  fertilisers  of  considerable  value.  Let 
us  oxtuiiine  them  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  enumerated  them. 

1.  The  ammoiii'ooo/  liquor  obljiincd  from 
gas-works  is  an  impure  solution  of  the  rar- 
iMimite  and  acetate  of  ammonia ;  and  these 
salt.s,  there  is  little  doubt,  not  only  act  as 
stimulants  to  plants,  but  both  the  acids  and 
the  aiiiinnnia,  when  decomposed,  furnish 
direct  food  to,  or  constitute  jmrts  of,  vege- 
ttdiles.  Cttrboiiate  of  ammonia  has  been 
delected  in  the  slinking  goose-foot  (Oicno- 
puflium  (tlidiim,)  by  MM.  Chevalier  and  Los- 
Baigne,  and  it  probably  exists  in  other  plants 
which  are  dt.stinguished  for  (heir  {Kiwerful 
disagreeable  wlour.  If  the  ])hiiits  do  not 
contain  ammonia,  or  its  salts,  it  is  the  am- 
monia either  in  the  soil  or  the  air  which 
alfords  them  tJie  nitrogen  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  {Annnh  of  Phil.  vol.  xii. 
p.  231.)  Ilydrochlorate  of  ammonia  has  been 
liiund  in  wood  by  M.  Chevrcul.  {Ann,  de 
Chim.  68.  p.  284.) 

There  ore  many  testimonials  in  favour  of 
the  use,  as  fertili.sers,  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia, cither  in  their  pure  state,  or  u  found 
in  an  impure  combimitiou  with  soot,  or  in 
the  liquor  of  gas  works.  "  Soot,"  said  Davy, 
"owes  part  ol  itsefficacv  to  the  aiumoniacal 
•alt  it  contains.  The  liquor  produced  br 
S44 


the  distillation  of  ooal  ~— 'Tbt  4 
and  acetate  of  amnionia,  aod  ii  ai 
very  good  manure.  In  IWNI,  I 
that  the  growth  of  wheat  in  ■  ficii 
hampton  was  greatlj  aasbUil  b; 
weak  solution  of  acetate  of  ■ 
{Lectures,  p.  342.)  The  ejijufri 
Mr.  Robertson  with  soot  clearly 
tertilisiug  etfects  of  the  soluble  pa 
which  is  principally  the  salts  uf 
He  inLxed  together,  in  order  to  for 
manure,  six  quarts  of  soot  in  a  bt 
water.  "  Aspara^s,  peas,  and  a 
other  vegetables,"  says  this  intdii 
ticulturist,  "  I  have  manured  with 
ture  with  as  much  effect  as  if  I 
solid  dung ;  but  to  plants  in  pota 
larly  pines,  I  have  found  it 
adapted  ;  when  watered  with  it  ik 
a  dark  healthy  green,  and  grow  i 
luxuriant."  {Gard.  Mag.  voL 
Cure  must  be  token  in  using  tlti 
other  li({uid  fertilisers.  Dot  to 
solution  too  strong ;  it  is  an  error  i 
all  cultivators  are  apt  to  fall  in  i 
experiments.  Davy  was  not  an  t 
from  making  his  liquids  too  conoM 
obtained  results  which  widely  dii 
his  later  experiiuent«.  {LKimm 
There  b  no  doubt  but  that  the  M 
mouiu,  and  all  the  compound  i 
contain  them,  have  a  very 
forcing  or  stimulating  efle«t 
tion.  In  the  experiment* 
upon  the  common  ganlen  cr 
ing  them  with  a  solution  i 
ammonia,  the  plants  were 
warder  than  other  plants  (^ 
milar  circumstances,  but  wa 
water  ;  and  he  also  describe*  the* 
uf  a  &lr.  Gregory,  who  by  wa) 
half  of  a  grass  field  with 
abounds  with  the  sidt  of  i 
doubled  his  croj)  of  hay. 
of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  416.) 

"  ft  is  probable,"  says  Mr.  Hand 
the  ammoniaca  liquor  which  aboni 
works,  an<l  which,  when  foraal 
to  run  waste  into  the  ThaoM% « 
destroy  the  fish  and  prejudice  ll 
of  the  river  water  tor  human  MH 
and  which  is  still  thrown  away  tl 
the  country,  except  at  a  f«5W  w«i 
they  manufacture  sal  atnmoniw 
long,  be  extensively  uiad  M  I 
citlier  through  the  inl^madl 
water  cart,  or  for  tho  prooeM  «( 
and  decompooiii"  "oil  <•>■  ventuk 
Avery  satisl..  ..iniica.) 

scale,  lias  re<'.  >  sobauM 

Pain.     He  put  into  •  i 
trees,  aaw-dust,  cJiitppedi 
which  he  applied 
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In  aboat  three  weeks   Ibe  whole  wiu 

Pto  a  slim;  mass :  be  then  8(irre<l  iL, 
ied    a   little   mure   anmioniu ;   aii<l 
I  ">t  to  the  English  Agricultunil 

■  reilueetl  to  a  black  mass  of 
ir  uiuuld,  stronglT  iinprc^nntcd  with 
•alts,  and  in  comminuted  nurtivles 
to  curt'acc  peat  nioulil.      When  aii- 
1  its  lii}nid  fono  to  gross,  like  5nlt, 
MTvnilv   ili-iroys  the  plant;  but  the 
1  by  iniTcased  verdure 
»  ir."       (£"§■■  Agr.   Sue. 

I  :,  or  lioskenno,  in  Cornwall, 

iiut  ihc  result  ol'  an  experiment  iuu<le 
r^thf  water   in   which  street  gas  hud 
'    '  i,  on  a  piece  ol'  barley  liiml. 

It  au  acre   was  taken   in   the 

>M   .1  Hold  of  rather  close  «oiI,  in  a 
itislrii't.       nie  land  was  of  averajfe 
;  tiie  gai  water  was  diBtributed  over 
acre  by  a  contrivance  reseni- 
ol'  a  common  watering  corL,  aud 
of  400  gallons  to  the  acre  :  al>out 
brfore  seed   time,   tlie  rest  of  (he 
ireU  in  the  usual  way.     The 
.  in  colour  and  vigour  of  the 
pLuil  waa  so  xtrikingly  in  favour  of 
nuinuretl  by  the  giis  water,  that. 
iufl    witfiin    view   of   the  field 
ably  came  to  in<|nirc  about  the 
ic  yielil  idso  was  su|ierior,  as  well 
•fler-posture,  tlie   field  having  Iweu 
..      with  the  barley."     (/^l(/.  ]).  45.) 
rt/tue  Linit  of  Oat-  Worlu.  —  This 
pr<xlui:e<l   by    pas.sing   the   gim 
lime,  in  which  operation  the 
with  a  (jiiantity  of  sulphur- 
froiu  which  the  coal  gua 
"wnif,   and  is    partly    converted 
1  of  lime :  in  the  state 
imuully  veniled  by  the 
l»«-iui>-i^,  it  contains  a  coiisider- 
of    uncombin".-!!    liuie.       The 
urv*t  >if  lime  has  a  bitter  and 
;  it  is  (oluble  in  water,  and  has 
rljr  diMigrM^ablu  smell  of  Biilnhii- 
When    uiixetl   with  or 
the  loil,  it  grailually  decom- 
II  at  hydrogen  separates  I'rom 
onverted   into  sulphuret  of 
■orbing  oxygen  from  tlie 
becomes    siil[ihate   of 
.  therefore,  to  doubt 
I  this  manure  ;  but 
.....  ...  ..-  illectsupon  vegeta- 

it  in  the  large  proisirtious  in 

lit  liM  Uns  (ometimes  employed ;  and 

for  lliese  reasons,  be  added 

•nfl  iaiiDedialely  in  contact  with  the 

Jl  i*  gmcrally  to  be  obtained  at  a 

nle>  aud  by  its  gradual  con- 

ta  *k1|iImi«  of  liuie  (uypsum),  it 

Hi 


must  be  a  very  excellent  addition  to  those 
soil:!  which  are  descrilxil  by  the  farmer  as 
having  become  "  tiriKl  of  clover." 

"In  umny  parts  of  the  country,"  sayn 
Mr.  llaiidley,  "  where  gas-works  are  ests- 
hlisbcd,  the  refuse  has  become  on  object  of 
interejit  to  the  agrie<i!turi«t,  as  containing 
many  of  the  essentials  of  the  most  eflective 
manures.  The  refuse  lime  which  was  for- 
merly un  inconvenience  to  the  manui'ac- 
tiirers,  and  was  carted  away  us  valueless 
rubbish,  i.s  now  contracted  for  by  the  neigh- 
bimriiig  farmers  {in  au  instance  within  my 
own  knowledge  at  7*.  (W.  per  chaldron), 
iinil  applied  either  in  com|Ki3t,  or  in  a  direct 
foim,  to  the  land,  where,  in  uildition  to  the 
usual  operation  of  lime,  it  is  said  to  furnish 
a  [irotection  against  many  of  the  noxious 
grubs  and  in.secls."     (I/ml.) 

GuK  Tar,  —  This  substance  being  pro- 
duced in  sniullcr  ipiantitics,  and  employed 
very  commonly  as  a  pnini,  has  not  been 
used  as  a  niiiiiure  to  any  extent ;  but  wliere- 
ever  it  can  be  obtained  (ils  1  am  aware  it 
can  in  some  places,  almost  lor  the  expense 
of  caiTiage),  it  is  an  ai'liclc  every  way 
worthy  of  the  farmer's  notice.  It  is  com- 
iKised  entirely  ol'  substances  which  enter 
into  the  coii)[KMition  of  all  iiluiits,  is  gra- 
dii:i1lv  decoiiijiosed  in  the  .Hoil,  is  [Mjvverful 
in  its  ctfects,  ami  s^tiU  mure  so,  from  its 
conluiiiiiig  a  coiisidcriible  porlion  of  the 
carlK~)iiale  and  acetate  of  iLiiiiiii>iiia;  hence 
it  is  l)cst  applied  mixed  with  earlli,  so  as  to 
be  fiisily  ami  evenly  spread  over  the  ground. 
These  fads  will  explain  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena witnessed  in  the  recent  experiments 
(if  Mr.  Bow  ley  with  gas  rcfu.se,  at  Sidingtoii, 
CiloucesterBhire,  Me  says  {Farm.  Mag. 
vol.  Lx.  p.  197.),  *'  I  have  long  u.sed  the  re- 
fuse of  tlie  gas-house  as  a  muiiure ;  my  usual 
practice  is  to  form  out  iwy  compost-heap 
with  long  dung  about  three  feet  deep,  pour 
the  toid  tar  regularly  over  it,  then  put 
another  layer  of  dung  or  turf,  throw  u|)  the 
lime  on  the  top,  allow  it  to  remain  in  this 
slate  two  or  three  months  before  it  is  turned. 
The  lime  should  not  be  umlei'  the  tar  in  the 
first  instance  as  the  tar  will  lind  its  way 
through  the  dung,  and  unite  with  the  lime 
into  a  hard  cenieiil,  in  which  state,  even  \l', 
with  considerable  labour,  it  is  broken  into 
small  particles,  1  believe  it  to  be  of  little 
service  on  the  land. 

"  After  pursuing  the  above  system  for 
some  time,  I  resolved  to  try  some  experi- 
ments with  each  in  its  unsophisticated  state. 
I  accordingly  roioiiieiiced  with  the  tar, 
which  I  li;ui  [xnireil  out  of  a  watering-lXJt, 
in  a  small  stream,  ivguliu-ly  over  almut  half 
nn  acre  in  u  iicld  of  rye-grass ;  this  was  done 
in  February,  1838.  Soon  afterwards,  iho 
leeds  presented  the  rather  singular  appear- 
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I1J1C6  of  having  been  burnt  in  stripes  witk  a 
hot  iron,  for  the  tor  had  i-umpletfly  Je- 
sfroyed  all  it  tnucheil,  and  I  wius  told  I  hud 
]>oiBoncMl  the  Innil,  and  it  would  never  re- 
cover itfifW;  however,  in  June,  I  noticed 
that  the  "jrass  between  the  strouiiia  of  tar 
looked  more  luxuriant,  and  ihe  sheeji  led 
on  it  in  jireterence  to  die  other  ]iarts  of  the 
fieM.  In  the  autumn  thewholewaa  phmghed, 
and  sown  with  wheat,  which  looked  much 
more  lloiiriahing  on  the  half-acre  dresited 
with  tur  than  any  where  else ;  the  difference 
was  so  conspicuous  from  the  first,  that  the 
lost  casual  olwerver  could  not  pass  with- 
out remarking  it ;  and  at  the  present  time 
(Aujpif-t,  1839),  there  is  a  heavy  crop  on  it 
ready  for  the  sickle,  while  the  rest  of  the 
field  is  li^ht,  and  will  not  be  ripo  lor  a 
week  or  ten  days.  I  put  some  tar  in  the 
Mine  way  on  ii  ]iiece  ot  land,  a  month  before 
it  was  ploiijiheil  for  s])rinn  vetches;  the 
vetches  were    soivu    twu   weeks   after   the 

Clou<;h,  and  many  of  thoui  were  destroyed ; 
ut  the  crop  of  wheiit  which  succeeded  was 
benefited  etjuidly  with  the  one  in  the  other 
ex()erinient.  1  have  triiNl  the  lime  with 
;fi'cat  advaiila]L'C,  putting  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  cart-loads  to  the  acre,  but  I  find  it 
is  better  to  renuiin  a  time  before  it  is 
phiufihed  in.  Ail  these  exj>eriments  were 
tried  on  a  cold  nundy  day,  worth  ul>out  Wn. 
[w-r  acre."  In  these  exjierinieuts,  the  quaa- 
tity  appliwl  per  acre  was  too  larjre,  and  the 
manure  in  a  state  much  too  powerful.  It 
WHS  only  where  it  had  become  dijfused 
tlimuji^h  the  soil  by  time,  that  its  fertilising 
jKtwers  were  n]ipui'ent. 

Coal  tar  is  much  improved  in  effect, 
when  employed  as  a  coatinj;  for  paliufrs,  by 
luixinj;  it  with  a  small  |>ortion,  say  one 
fortieth  of  its  weight  of  (grease;  this  is  easily 
united  by  heatin>»the  tar. 

GA'I'ICS.  (;<><>d  jfates,  (say  the  Meirani. 
Kansonic  ami  Mr.  Arthur  ISidddl,  to  whom 
I  am  indebloil  t"or  this  article,)  are  no  less 
essential  to  the  respectable  appearance  of  an 
estate,  than  they  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  an  occupier.  There  are  few 
outgoings  that  cost  .so  much  and  are  so  little 
thought  of,  as  the  repairing  ond  renewing 
f^tes  upon  enclosed  stock  fanns.  These 
eimaiderations  induceil  us  to  seek  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  point  out  defects  in  the 
coumion  construction  of  farm-gates,  and  to 
give  a  hietter  plan.     The  usual  defects  are, 

I  St.  Not  suiKcient  height,  so  that  horses 
and  large  cattle,  when  pushing  airainst  the 

{tote,  bre4ik  it,  however  strong  it  is,  as  the 
lack  lliereof  conies  in  cont4ict  with  that  jiiirt 
of  the  chest  of  a  hors^  where  the  collar 
gix'-a,  and  without  inconvenience  he  leans 
his  weight  against  the  opposing  bur,  which, 
if  a  few  inches  higher,  presses  against  his 
540 


neck  and  windpipe,  uhI  he 
pression  upon  it. 

'2(1.  They  are  generally  hiii|(-ba 
that  in  attempting  to  lift  upUwWsi 
is  ofien  i'e()iured  to  lie  done,  the  U 
braces  are  either  pulled  from  the  \> 
iir  broken  therein  ;  the  pervon  Ul 
head  having  a  nine-feet  Icrengi 
enables  him  to  do  this  miscbieC 

3d.  The  places  of  contact  bet* 
brace  and  the  uprights  and  tiie  h 
broail,  and  it  being  irapoasihle  lu  k 
places  of  contact  dry,  toe  parta  beo 
maturely  decayed. 

\Vc  luivc  lately  insjiected  galeil 
used  many  years  by  Mr.  .\  BiddeU' 
sive  farms  near  Ipiswich,  which  ob* 
defects  and  ore  found  in  the  tei 
than  any  other  gates,  although  rath 
sive  in  the  first  cost.  Instead  of  hi 
pending  irons  are  lued  to  preveni 
from  dropping  at  the  bead.  llteK 
shown  in  the  luinexed  plan :  they 
in  one  piece,  go  on  both  sides  of 
are  rivettcd  through  the  back  ai 
with  thick  lead  or  ziiu-  coUan  ba 
iron  and  the  wood;  clasp  rtMorf 
head  to  form  the  upper  hanging  i 
out  being  welded  into  a  cloae  e^ 
the  gate  would  be  confiiui!  f  •'  '• 
ledge  turn  up  to  form  "i 

iron  uprights.     Thi'  ^ .  „ 

are  u1s<j  rivet  ted  il 
thick  small  lead  coli 
from  injuring  the  wood; 
piece  of  zinc  for  the  saine 
the  iron  and  the  back  of  ihe  gt 
whole  of  the  irons  and  riveU  v^ 
one  pounds  for  a  gate.  A  eate  ■ 
sawn  young  fir-trees,  and  tavilf 
vantage  of  .such  irons,  will  last  agl 
years.  If  cut  out  of  good  timber,  t 
planks  nine  feet  long,  there  m  M 
of  St  11  If  wasted.  'Ilie  cje  ftir  tlM 
the  lower  iron  is  made  oblooc,  M 
gate  room  to  rise,  llie  only  nvCfl 
are  chains,  eighteen  inches 
the  lop  of  the  imst  to  a  hook 
die  of  the  fore  heuil,  whii-h  t 
weight  of  that  end 
its  giving  u  little  w 

Having  summed  up  in  ijrurf 
iiu|terfei'tioiiN  of  gates  oimI  gnw 
an  improved  one,  conibiiiiii;;  th«  I 
nbjei'ts,  strength  and  lightoeas,  I 
very  little  further  pnK-tiud  ' 
the  construction  of  gatM 
depend,  in  a  great  tatmnrt, 
poses  to  which  they  are  to 
locality,  the  raateriab  al 
means  of  the  fanner.  Much 
on  the  subject,  and  I 
article  on  gates  in  tlie 
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.;  and  to  another  in  the  Tram. 
Soe.  vol.  ii.  p.  260.,  where  a  soll- 
■bed  for  liie  entrances  to  jiorks 
Hdiea  to  milnsion  houses,  is 
■■uibed.  There  is  also  a  usc- 
Db  the  Construction  of  Gates 
■Mn  purposes  of  a  Furm,  the 
K  Decuv,  anii  the  muiiner  of 
Bt,"  in  the  Comniun.  to  Board 
VS.  p.  144. 

UN6.  ProvinciBlly,  rolling 
into  cocks  or  bundles. 
LLND.  Au  oucient  custom  or 
Kcd  to  all  lands  in  the  county 
.  specially  e.Teiupte<i),  and  some 
if  England,  and  which  extoii- 
Is  in  Irel.'uid,  by  which  the  land 
is  equally  divided  at  his  death 
I  sons,  or  the  land  of  the  brti- 
•U  bis  brethren  if  he  hare  no 
fwn.  Tenure  in  guveilciud  is 
y  Blackstone  to  hare  been  in 
r  free  socage.  In  most  places 
d  tenant  had  the  power  of  de- 
li before  the  statute  of  wills. 
aatom  seems  to  have  been  prc- 
j||BI,  where  all  gavelkind  lands 
Hnendible  to  the  heir  iit  cum- 
■tt.  H4&35  H.  H.  c.  36.  In 
^nave  for  the  most  part  been 
iPdeprived  of  their  customary 
iqualily  by  particular  statutes  ; 
e  presmned  to  be  K***!- 


pumcnt  (says  Mr.  Ross)  the  sninllcr  Irish 
landholders  continue  to  divi<le  their  farms 
amonji;  their  children,  and  these  diviile  on 
until  d'vislon  is  no  lonj^er  practicable ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  pcncriitions 
the  nio-st  thriving  family  must  necessarily 
go  to  ruin. 

GKERIXG.  A  term  provincially  applied 
to  the  liulders  and  side-rails  of  a  wagjion. 

GEKKS.  A  country  phrase  for  thu  har- 
ness of  draught  or  team  horses. 

GELATIN.  In  chemistry  the  name 
given  to  an  abundant  jiroximate  princijde 
in  animals.  It  is  confined  lo  the  solid  parts 
of  the  Iwidy,  suvU  as  teznlons,  ligunicntii, 
cartilages,  and  bones,  and  exists  iicuHy 
pure  in  the  skin;  but  it  is  not  coniained  in 
any  healthy  animal  lluid.  Hs  lending  cha- 
racter is  the  fbrniatiou  of  a  treuinlous  jelly, 
when  its  solution  in  iMiilIng  water  cuuls  ; 
and  it  may  be  reiieate<ily  liipiefii'd  and  nguin 
gelatinised  by  the  alternate  application  of 
Jicat  .and  cold.  Isinglass,  glue,  and  size  arc 
various  forms  of  gelatin,  the  first  being  this 
substance  in  u  very  |)nre  state,  obtained  by 
washing  and  drying  the  swimming  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon  (Act/iemi^r  Hiun)  and  some 
other  (ish.  Its  mo.-t  distinctive  chcniii-ul  cha- 
racter is  the  forniatiun  of  a  ileiise  white  [ire- 
cipitate  when  its  solution  In  warm  water  is 
poureil  into  an  inCusion  of  galls,  or  that  of 
any  other  astringent  vegetable ;  the  sub- 
stance formed  in  such  cases  is  a  tannate  of 


soil,  in  B  uegTW!  wnicn  cuuiu  scarcEiy  ne 
imajjined  by  one  totally  uniicquaintpd  with 
the  influc'ticc  which  it  |)<)?si'S!HW."  Site  iJrto 
Jbid.  p.  417.,  and  Air.  Mai-tin  "  On  the  Guo- 
loffy  of  Morayhirc,"  (Tram.  High.  Soc. 
vol.  iii,  [>.  417.) 

A,i  niv  ohsi-rvntions  on  geology  in  this 
work  will  liechielly  fonfiiieil  to  its  connt-c- 
tion  with  jimctical  ngriculture,  I  shall  not 
detjiin  the  faruu-r  with  iiuy  of  the  valuable 
geological  researches  which  extend  far  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface.  Indeed,  a.i  Pro- 
fe«aor  Brondc  remarks  in  hia  Outlines  of  Ge- 
ology, p.  3'2.  when  f [leaking  of  gcolojj;y,  "  Its 
first  and  leading  object  is  to  become  prac- 
tically ac(piaintod  with  the  present  state  of 
the  earth's  external  structure,  for  excepting 
of  its  crust  or  rinii,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
all  Uiat  has  been  suggested  either  by  theory 
or  experiment,  relating  to  its  internal  com- 
ponition,  its  density,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  entire  mass,  i.s  mere  surmise  and  guess 
work,  —  deductions  hastily  drawn  from  su- 
perficial obwrvntion  or  unwarranted  in- 
ferences fniui  iin[>erfcct  researches."  To 
the  student  who  wishes  to  make  hiiiuielf 
practically  master  of  the  science,  I  commend 
these  lectures  of  Profe.«sor  Braude,  as  well 
as  the  Outlines  of  the  Geulngy  of  Etigland 
and  Wales,  by  ConyV>eare  and  Phillips.  To 
the  practical  intelligent  farmer  the  work  Oh 
•Soils,  by  Mr.  .Fohn  Morton,  will  also  l>e  very 
valuable.  To  this  excellent  little  book  1 
gratt.'fully  acknowledge  ray  obligatious  in 
this  and  many  other  articles. 

The  best  p^jpuhir  description,  perhaps,  of 
the  jjosition  in  which  the  various  strata  of 
the  earth  are  ]ilaceil  is  that  long  since  given 
by  Mitchell.  "  This  very  ingenious  writer," 
says  Brandc  (Outlines,  p.  13.),  "  describes 
the  general  appearance  of  the  strata,  points 


louow,  una  we  oagni  lo  meawBi 
kinds  of  earths,  stones,  and  idM 
pearing  on  the  surface  in  long  anl 
and  lying  parallel  to  the  greaUMd! 
large  ridge  of  nioiintains,  and  M,  il 
find  them.'"  (PhU.  Trxnu.  170O.) 
And  this  system  of  laycn  or  il 
only  marks  tlie  arrangement  of  I 
masses  of  which  our  earth  is  eoayi 
it  is  that  of  the  veir  rooks  tfacaH 
is  to  us  attcndeil  with  many  advaBtl 
as  the  formation  of  spring*, — thei 
tioD  of  soils, — which  last  is  that  aBM 
Dr.  Paris,  On  the  Soilt  of  ConuMi 
phenomenon  of  stratification,  wkl 
well  characterised  in  clay  stale,  I  k| 
regarded  as  a  wise  provision  of  i 
facilitate  its  decomposition,  and  I 
the  descent  of  the  roots  of  trees  s 
idea  is  further  strengthened  ' 
cxivcr  that  this  structure  is 
confined  to  secondary  rocks,  whoaa 
and  nature  render  them  capable  <A 
tion  :  they  lu-e  all,  for  instanoe,rei4 
gently  undulating  bills,  and  by  M 
com[><)sition  they  form  rich  and  fal 
Primitive  formations,  ou  thecmiM 
possess  no  such  strui'iiir<>.  ilixiataj 
rugged  piles,  wbotii-  snK 

to  admit  the  accunir 
not,  therefore,  ever  eooatitui 

f>arts  of  the  globe ;  and,  ai 
ogical  knowledge  will  alli 
railise,  it  would  appear  that 
ore  accumulated  towards  sIm; 
the  great  moss  of 
found  to  occupy  the  middle 
latitudes,  principally  between  the 
5Sth  degrees,  whicli  ounstitut«  a 
the  globe  eminently  calonlatad  te' 
of  man,  and  the 
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tod  indefinitely  blended  rather 
lietdieBlioil  conibinalion,  cuiuli- 
17  hrgt  relative  proportion   of 
17  OMOM*,  or  icattorv<l  or  com- 
'rtaacei,  which  form,  or  have 
most  exterior  constituents  of 
,  »nd  of  theste,  conaidcreJ  in  the 
ihc   chemical    and  raineralofpcal 
•oon  toliL"     Of  that  brief  his- 
■er,  it  will  be  well  for  the  furuier 
graerol  kiiowled«^.     Davy  de- 
Cn   with   a   view    to   asuist   the 
it  tillaee  operations  long  since.  1 
^  dennT  the  iin|Kirlance  of  the  ' 
Dmrtii-iU  apiculture,  and  what 
|fn  well  it  is  Uiteless  for  me  to 
:b«  in  different  lan<^age. 
that  siffacious  |>hilu!<opbcr, 
ly  divided   by  geologistj;   into 
rifflona,  distinguiiihed  by  the 
and   secondary.      'Die 
•re  composed  of  pure  crya- 
',  and  contain  no  fraguieutu  of 
The  secondary  rocks,  or  strata, 
y  partly  of  crystalline  matter ; 
lentd  of  other  rocks  or  strata  ; 
in  the  remains  of  vegetables 
U ;  and  sometimes  con- 
of  land   animals.      The 
rocks  which  are  corn- 
in  nature  are  ei{{lit  :  —  1. 
of  quartz,  feUpar,  and 
cse  ore  arranged  in  regular 
rock  it  is  called   Gneiis.     2. 
u/,  composed  of  quartz  and  | 
which  consists  of  horn- 
4.  Serpentine,  com- 
and    resplendent   hom- 
_iA»/y,    which    consists    of 
I.  Gnmuiar  marble  or  pure  ear- 
Ijaie.     7.  Chlorite  schiil,  a  green 
■■tance  lomewhat  analogous  to 
Btpar.     8.  Quartziise  rock,  corn- 
uartz.     The  secondary  rcK'ks  are 
than  the  primary;  but   \2 
ude  all  that  are  usually  lliuml 
1.    GrauicacJie,   which 
lents  of  quartz  or  chlorite 
in   a  cement  principiUly 
jat.      2.  miiceoiu  taiuf- 
il  Vmpamtd  of  fine   quartz, 
"  by  a  siliceous  cement.     .1. 
wmate  nf  lime,  more  com- . 
[texture  than  in  the   granular 
,  «Aen    aboiuiding    in    marine 
Atamhunu  aehiit,  or  iihale,  con- 
be  deciiinposed  materials  of  dil- 
^  cemcniol  by  a  small  quantity 
lui  or  silicioiu  mutter,  and  often 
the   impressions  of  vegetable*. 
U  MnuUtotie,  which  is  calcareous 
fed   Viy   calcareous  matter.     6. 
rmed  of  nearly  the  same  mote- 
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rials  as  aluminous  schist  or  shale,  but  con- 
taining a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxide  nf 
iron.  7.  Basalt,  or  whiiutone,  which  consists 
of  felspar  and  hornblende.  8.  liituminoiu, 
or  common  coal.  9.  Gi/ptum,  or  sulphate 
0/ lime.  10.  Jiorh  saU.  U.  CAuZ*,  which 
usually  abounds  in  remains  of  marine  ani- 
luuls,  and  contains  horizontal  layers  of 
flints..  12.  Plum-prnMing  stone,  consisting 
of  pebbles  ccmenleil  by  ferruginous  or  sili- 
tious  cement."    (Klem.A^.  Chem.  p.  Ii)2.) 

'*  The  highest  mountain.^  in  these  islands 
and  iiidee<l  in  the  whole  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent," adds  Davy,  "ai'e  constituted  by 
grunitc ;  and  this  rock  has  likewise  been 
found  at  the  greatest  depths  to  which  the 
industry  of  man  has  yet  been  able  lo  |)e- 
netratc;  micaceous  schist  is  olk'n  found 
immediately  xiyou  granite,  serpentine  or 
mai-ble  upon  micaceous  schist;  but  llie  order 
u\  which  the  primary  rocks  ore  groiqied  to- 
gether is  various.  Alorble  and  serjientine 
are  usually  found  uppermost  j  but  granite, 
though  it  seems  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  rocky  strata  of  the  globe,  is  yet  some- 
times tliscovered  above  micaceous  schist. 
The  secondar)'  rocks  are  always  incumbent 
on  the  primary :  the  lowest  of  tliem  is 
usually  grauwackc  ;  upon  this  limestone  or 
sandstone  is  ollen  found.  C'oal  generally 
ot'curs  between  sandstone  and  wliuli- :  busalt 
often  exists  above  sandstone  and  limestone ; 
rock  salt  almost  always  occurs  associated 
with  red  sandstone  and  gypsum,  t'ool, 
basalt,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  often 
arranged  in  diflercut  alternate  layers,  of  no 
considerable  tliiekne.<a,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
extent  of  eouiitry."     {Ihtd.  p.  195.) 

The  formation  of  a  soil  from  the  different 
strata  by  natural  causes  is  well  des<ribed  by 
the  same  great  chemist.  "It  is  easy,"  he 
says,  "  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  rocks  are  converted  into  soils  by  re- 
ferring to  the  instaiKe  of  soft  granite  or 
jHtrcelain  granite.  This  substance  consults 
of  three  ingredictits,  quartz,  felilspar,  and 
mica.  The  c)uarlz  is  almo.st  pure  siliceous 
earth,  in  a  i-rystjilliiii.-  form.  The  feldspar 
and  mica  are  compound  sutwiimees :  Ijotli 
contain  silica,  ulumiiia,  and  oxide  of  iron  ; 
in  the  feldspar  there  is  usually  lime  and 
pota^sa ;  in  the  mica,  lime  and  magnesia. 

"  When  a  gnuiitie  nx-k  of  tliis  Kind  has 
been  long  cxfiosed  to  the  iiiUuence  of  air 
and  wat(!r,  the  lime  and  the  |>ota.ssa  con- 
tainetl  in  its  constituent  [>arl»  are  acted 
upon  by  water  or  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  almost  always  in  its 
least  oxidised  state,  tends  to  combine  with 
more  oxygen ,-  the  eonse<iuence  U,  the  feld- 
spar decomposes,  and  likewise  the  mica, 
but  the  first  the  more  rapidly.  The  feld- 
spar, which  is,  at  it  were,  the  cement  of  the 
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■tone,  forms  a  fine  day.  The  mica  par- 
linlly  decomposes,  mixes  with  it  as  sand,  and 
the  undeoonirxpsed  qiuirtx  ap[icar  as  gravel 
or  sand  of  different  defrrees  of  fineness. 

"  A.S  soon  us  the  smidlest  layer  of  earth 
is  formed  on  the  surluce  of  a  rock,  the  seed 
of  lichen!),  mosses,  and  other  imperfect  ve- 
petables  which  are  constantly  lloatinp;  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  wliich  have  uuide  it 
their  resting-place,  liegin  to  vegetate.  Their 
dcutit,  decompo.'iition,  and  decay  afford  a 
certain  ijuiiutity  of  organisable  matter, 
which  mixes  with  the  earthy  matcritda  of 
the  rock ;  in  this  improved  soil  more  j>er- 
fect  i>lants  arc  capable  of  subsisting ;  these, 
in  their  tnrn,  aDsorb  nourishment  from 
water  and  the  atrnnsphere,  and,  after  perish- 
ing, aflord  new  niulcriids  (o  those  already 
j)rovided.  The  deconiiiosition  of  the  rock 
still  continuc.t,  and  at  length,  by  such  slow 
and  gradual  jirocesses,  a  soil  is  formed  in 
which  even  iorest  trees  can  fix  their  roots, 
and  whi(-h  is  fitted  to  rcwani  the  labour  of 
the  cultivaUir."     (J7W.  p.  1»9.) 

That  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil  in- 
fluences to  a  considerable  degree  its  relations 
to  a  fertiliainn;  supply  of  moisture,  was  thus 
noticed  by  Dr.  riu'is  when  addressing  a 
Cornish  Agricultural  Society  :  —  "  There  is 
a  popular  oilage  well  known  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  that  '  tlie  land  of  Coni- 
wall  will  bear  a  shower  every  week-day, 
and  two  upon  a  Suudjiy,'  —  the  fact  is,  that 
the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  and  tlie  nature 
of  its  rocky  substratum,  render  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture  indis[jen8uble ;  and  here 
we  cannot  avoid  admiring  the  beautiful  con- 
trivance of  nature  in  couiiectiiig  the  wimts 
and  necessities  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
creation  with  the  power  and  means  of  sup- 
plying them ;  thus,  in  rocky  countries  like 
Cfirnwall,  where  the  soil  is  necessarily  greedy 
of  moisture,  the  very  cause  which  creates 
this  want  is  of  itself  capable  of  sup])lying 
it ;  for  the  rocks  elevated  above  the  surfai.'e 
solicit  a  tribute  from  every  passing  shower, 
while  in  alluvial  and  champaign  countries, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  ricn,  and  conse- 
nucntly  requires  less  moisture,  the  clouds 
ttoat  undisturbed  over  the  plains,  and  the 
country  frequently  enjoys  that  long  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  dry  weather  which 
is  so  congenial  to  it.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  l>e  stated,  that  to  obtain  the  greatest 
fertility  the  proi»rtion  of  siliceous  sand  in 
a  soil  ought  to  ijicrease  in  pro|>ortion  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence  ;  for  one 
of  the  effects  of  silex  is  to  diminish  in  the 
soil  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture :  we 
accordingly  find  that  in  the  rainy  climate  of 
Turin  the  most  prolific  3<iil  has  from  77  to 
80  per  cent,  of  siliceous  earlli,  and  from 
SM 


9  to  14  of  calcareous,  whereai,  in  Ibai 
bourhood  of  Paris,  where  tliere  it  i 
rain,  the  silex  bears  only  tlie 
from  '26  to  50  per  cent  in  tlie 
parts ;  and  I  have  found  some  ot  tht  I 
prrxhictive  com  lands  in  the  parall  i 
Burian  to  contain  as  much  as  70  pv^ 
of  that  earth."    See  Kabtbs,  Tn»  C^ 
Vkokt.\tion. 
•  It  wUl   perhaps   consideraUy 
cultivator  m  his  examination  of  tfe  ( 
ent  geological  formations  to  whiiii  lal 
have  to  direct  his  attention,  it,  T 
commence  a  rapid  examination  at  ll 
ferent  strata  ot  which   our  idtai  kl 
posed,  we  first  examine  the  chenuoill 
I)osition  of  a  few  of  the  stones  imi$ 
substances  of  which  the  rocks  of  t" 
are  chiefly  formed. 

Common  Mica. — This  stone  is  i 
according  to  tlic  analysis  of  M. 
of  — 

Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron  - 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Potash 

Loss 


Common    felspar,  accordir/ 
quelin,  is  composed  of — 

Silica 

AliuntQS 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 

Potash 

Loss 


The  decomposing  felspar  of  Co 
composed,  according  to  Mr.  Vf4 
of— 


Alumina 
Silex  - 
Moisture  and  loss 


Brande  found  in  •  speoiaMi  tdf 
coloured  felspar  from  the  Al^  — 

Silex 
Alumina 
Potash 
Lime 
Oxide  of  iTt)n 

IXMS 


tB«na  - 
le  at  Iron 
le  of  Muigmncie 


100- 


(erpentuic  contains,  accordin<; 


|X 


le  of  Chromiam 
If  of  Iron 

|>f  MaDgmuese 


PirU. 

44- 

44- 

3' 

a- 

7-3 
1-5 

100-8  ' 


specunen  examined  by  Dr.  John 
contain  — 

Fam. 
.     31-50 

-  47-25 

-  3- 

-  0-50 
5-50 

MuLg&Desc  1  -50 

-  10-50 


99-75 


I'arti. 

-  56-5 
:  acid            -             -       43- 

•5 

100- 
L  compact  limestone  contains - 

'  Parti. 

-  53- 

-  42-5 
1-63 
112 
1- 
0-75 


:  acid 


100- 


..   Cmeftonc,  from  Sun>lcrliu»l, 
ronliiig  to  Dr.  Tlionuon  {Syt- 
.  Tol.  uL  p.  396.)  — 


WUlB  of  lime    - 
keeatc  of  magnesia 
iM  of  (roa 


P«ru. 

56-8 
40-84 

o-ae 

2- 


100- 


Porcelain  earth  was  analyse<l  by  Mr. 
Rose  (Jamemn'i  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  i'JS.)  :  he 
found  in  it  — 


Silica 
AUiniina 
Oxide  of  iron 
Lo«s 


rarti. 

-  52. 

-  47- 

-  0-33 

-  0-67 

100- 


Potter's  clay,  according  to  M.  Vaucjuclin, 
contains  — 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 

Water 

Ijom 


Clm/  tlate  is  composed  of — 

Silica 

Alumina 

Magnesia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Potash 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

Water  and  volatile  matter 

Loss 


Parti. 

43-5 

33-3 

85 

1- 
18- 

0-8 

100- 


Parta. 

48-6 

23-5 
1-6 

11-3 
0-5 
4-7 
0-3 
0-1 
7-6 
1-8 

100- 


Common  clag  is  merely  a  mixture  of  alu- 
mina with  silioo,  in  endk-sa  riroporflons. 
The  oluiniim  is  in  the  form  <>(  a  very  im- 
jraljiaiile  powder  ;  but  the  .lilit-a,  saya  Dr. 
riioiu'oii,  is  almost  always  in  siiiull  f^rains, 
Inrpe  cnmigli  (o  bedistinfjiiished  by  the  eye. 
Cliiy,  therefore,  exhlhitn  the  characters  of 
tttiiuiiiia,  and  not  of  silica,  even  when  this 
la.-*t  ingredient  jircdominates.  Besides  alu- 
mina and  sdica,  eUiv  often  contains  ear- 
Ixinatc  of  lime  (chalk),  carbonate  of  inng- 
nosiii,  curbonute  uf  baryUv  oxide  of  iron, 
&c.     (C'Acin.  vol.  iii.  p.  .■141.) 

Lonm  tuny  be  regarded  iw  a  very  impure 
potter's  clay  united  with  iron,  ochre,  and 
mica. 

Baaall  is  composed,  according  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  (Edin.  Trant.  vol.  t.  p.  89.)  of— 


Puti. 


• 


Sitict 

-     48 

Alumina 

-     16 

I.ime     • 

-       9 

Soda     - 

-       4 

Oxide  of  iron 

-     16 

Muriatic  acid 

I 

Water 

5 

Loss      - 

1 
1(K) 

Chlorite  earth  is  composed 

of— 

l*«n«. 

Silica 

- 

-     50- 

Alumina 

. 

-     86- 

I/nne 

. 

-        1-5 

Oxide  of  iron 

. 

s- 

Potash 

. 

-     17-5 

100- 


Gypsum,  of  whioh  there  are  iieveral  va- 
rieties, is  composed  of — 


Sulphate  of  lime 
Water 


P«ru. 

-  79-32 

-  211-68 


100- 


The  cultivator,  therefore,  must  lake  it  as 
an  !Lxiom  in  hia  gcologicid  observations,  that 
the  earthy  tomjKinitioii  of  tlie  surliice  soil 
almost  alwajs  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
rock  or  suDsoil  on  which  it  iiiiiiiediutely 
rests,  and  from  vvhich,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
peneriUly  thus  formed,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  by  various  extermd  agencies. 

Alluvial  soils,  [terhans,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive exceptions  to  this  remark,  for  they 
are  formed  commonly  of  the  materials  of 
ditTcrcnt  strata,  brought  from  various  dia- 
timces  by  the  flood  waters,  and  mingled 
togetiier,  often  in  vcrv  confused,  yet  most 
conunonly  in  very  fertde  proportions.  (See 
Au,uvn)M.)  or  this  description  of  .soil  there 
are  in  our  island  many  valuable  tracts,  «uch 
us  that  extending  fi-oiu  Lynn,  through  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  Huralter,  and  thence  to 
Uriillinjrlon.  Doth  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  about  Sandv^ich  in  Kent,  Kom- 
ney  ^larsh,  between  Bristol  and  Hridge- 
vrater,  and  Liverpool  luul  Lancaster,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Tuv  in 
Scotland.  "  This  kinil  of  soil,"  says  ^Ir. 
Morton,  "  is  alwoys  fertile,  free  in  its  na- 
ture, and  easily  cultivated;  is  fitted  for  the 
^  production  of  every  viu-iety  of  crop,  which 
It  brings  to  the  highest  [loHiK'tion,  and  pro- 
'  duces  in  the  greatest  abun<lunce.  This 
'  /omiation  is  i>erl'ectly  <iry.  About  one  half 
of  all  the  alluvial  ac^.-umulations  may  be  in 
tillage,  and  the  remaining  half  in  meadow 
•ml  pasture  land."     (t/«  Soils,  p.  10.) 


DUuviwtt  u  the  gooiogictl  HakI 
masses  of  soil,  composed  of  aad 
&c.,  which  are  fotuid  to  a  ctHuilo 
tent  in  most  parts  of  our  iilmd, 
some  of  the  older  fonnatioiu.  ll 
rious  composition  :  when  it  is  font 
on  the  tertiary  and  chalk  format 
usually  composed  of  red  clay  anc 
flints.  In  Uorsctihire  the  ililuviu 
inoiily  eoinposeil  of  a  mixture  of 
gravelly  lliiits.  In  Kent,  Berkshii 
shire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  other  ] 
rolled  flints  arc  mixe<l  with  a  tot 
clay.  "  Most  of  this  soil,"  taja 
ton,  "  is  in  arable  culture,  aad 
turnips,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  A 
when  under  proiicr  management, 
a  useful  .soil.  The  tenacious  cla; 
expensive  in  the  cultivation,  ■» 
dinicidt  to  work,  except  beOTM 
dry.  The  greatest  improvaneal 
been  mode  ra  this  soil  is  by  ibc 
of  chalk."  The  larger  portioa 
tuid  Norfolk  is  couipo.sed  of  i 
sand,  resting  on  chalk  or  maiL 
trict  is  very  level :  it  extends  (ro 
to  Bungay  and  Cromer,  trom  So 
Shelford,  and  from  SwaffUss 
mouth.  Resting  us  it  does  on  a 
substratum,  the  excellent  cidtivi 
district  have  gradually  and  pi 
iniprove<l  the  soil  by  bringing  tl 
luarl  to  the  surface,  and  aprcBd 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  uxwt 
yards  per  ai.-re :  in  this  wa^  ■ 
warrens  of  blowing  sands  htm 
proved  so  as  to  yield  exoellea 
com,  and  rentals  hav<>  been  ii 
raised  from  a  few  ] ■■  <>».  | 

Peat  SoiCi.—  'n,.  in 

tions  of  the  Uniteii  iMii^'imm.  I: 
ties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  No 
Ciunbridge,  Norfolk,  Somersett 
Yorkshire,  and  the  more  nnrtlM 
Their  best  mode  of  improvea 
by  mixing  them  with  the  i 
Soils. 

The  Loudon  Clay  Fm 
formation  extends  with  Uti 
from  Orford  in  SufTulk  to 
Colchester,  Maldon,  London, 
Staines,  Oakin^ham,  StratkM 
Kotherwick.  There  is  also  ■ 
able  extent  of  this  fomialioa 
called  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  Buin.  t 
church  to  Riugwoo<!  imi!  ywmt^ 
thence   tlirough   1 .  1  ] 

to  near  AV'orthing       i  ltb 

in  this  fonnatiou.  It  is  su  doa*  a 
as  to  be  completely  im^icnriaas  t 
then-fore  prevcnln  the  water  vkl 
iilttstie  clay  below  from  cecaiag 
It.      It  is  ol!  a  bUck  or  blniik  c 


Mb  dm 


outeniUly  unproved  by  tbe 

sand,  or  msu-I.     In  the 

'Ut  London  it  is  enrichwl  hy 


Vlay. — "This formation,"  observes 
»,  "occupies  the  space  between  the 
Iqr  and  tlie  upixr  chalk,and  iscom- 
B  indefinite  number  of  beds  of  cln^ 
oteyery  variety  of  coh'>ur, — whit« 
ejpurjJe,  bright  yellow,  orange, 

Tne  sand  alternates  with  partiniri 
ith  of  which  arc  sometimes  as  thin 
MMrd  ;  although  in  some  places  the 
'  of  the  sand  and  of  the  clay  arc 
tt  in  thickness."  Com|)OsiKl  chiefly 
Jul  clay  PolouriHl  witli  iron,  it  has 
ly  in  it  veins  of  white  clay  capalilu 
made  into  tobacco-pipes.  It  fol- 
ootline  of  the  London  clay.  It 
I  s  breadth  of  about  ten  miles 
•  Horsham  to  Uraintree  and  Wal- 
m :  hence,  but  in  n  diminished 
Hatfield,  Watfonl,  Sulthill,  Rcad- 
|||^^;;erford,  Oilihum,  Guilford, 
^B  Dartfonl.  It  is  found  ugain 
Sfed  chain  near  Dorchester,  P«)le, 
e,  Fareham,  Chichester,  and  Arun- 
Wery  variety  of  soil,"  adds  Mr. 
'  IBBy  be  met  with  in  a  short  di.s- 
Br  tne  whole  of  this  fonnation, 
owing  to  the  rajjid  succession  of 

day,  and  the  other  materials  of 


It  mode  of  improvinf;  the  soil  of 
>  ^y  is  by  dnunagc  and  the  niix- 
Iher  soils,  as  very  wimmoiJy  fcil- 
dte  Xorfolk  and  Suffolk  farmers. 
kctic  clay  sand,  where  it  rests  on 
■ik,  by  chalkinf;  or  claying  it  n( 
f  100  cubic  yards  per  acre  once  in 


iJarlon,  liull,  and  Ueverley ;  and  again 
from  Dover  to  Chatham,  GuildAird,  Fam- 
liam,  Winchester,  and  Sali>l)ury.  "  The 
water  which  comes  from  lidow  the  lower 
chalk,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "  is  pure  and  lim- 
piil,  am)  delicious  to  drink.  It  contains 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  of  the  best  quality 
for  watering  meadows :  hence  tbe  best  water 
memlows  are  in  the  chalk  valleys."  Tbe 
soil  of  the  chiJk  formation  in  comjxised  of 
chalk  and  Hint  in  various  jirojxirtions. 
These  soil.^  lire  nintcrially  improved  by  a 
mixture  with  those  of  the  green  san<lst<me 
formiition,  and  hy  enclosing  into  much 
Buiiiller  fields  than  those  into  which  they 
are  at  present  gencrully  divided. 

(Jreeii  Sum!  luirmatimi. — This  formation 
is  found  under  the  chalk.  It  is  funned  of 
a  variety  of  beds  :  the  upper  beds  near  the 
chalk  have  a  green  or  greyish  colour,  tht! 
lower  licds,  which  are  commonly  much 
thicker,  van'  in  colour  from  yellow  to  brown 
and  rcnl.  It  is  coinjmsed  of  silicious  sand, 
mixed  with  mica  and  chlorite.  "  'ITie  means 
of  |K'rmanently  iui]iroving  this  soil,"  says 
Mr.  Morton,  "  after  it  is  drained  and  en- 
clo.ied  (if  for  pasture),  are  so  immediately 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  that  he  can 
lit  little  coni[iarative  expense  improve  its 
texture,  and  pcruuuieiitly  increase  its  pro- 
ductiveness, !>v  chalk  or  chalk  marl,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  oak  or  chinch  clay,  on 
the  otiier ;  Init  oven  without  the  appli- 
cation of  these  substances,  deep  or  double 
ploughing  or  trenching  has  the  effect  of 
deepening  the  soil,  an<l  increasing  its  capa- 
bility. When  nu.ved  with  the  chalk  marl 
above  it,  it  has  the  power  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  inoisttirc  more  freely,  and  is 
neither  so  easily  injured  by  wet  weather 
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which  the  wealds  of  Sussex,  Surrcj,  and 
Kent  are  chiefly  composed.  "  It  is  formed," 
says  Mr.  Morton,  "  of  various  la>-era  of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  fawn,  or  bufPcolourcd 
clay.  These  beds  are  sometimes  of  a  thin 
slaty  nature,  and  some  of  tliein  have  the 
appearance  of  tile  or  shide  in  their  compo- 
sition. They  are  composed  of  very  minute 
particles  of  clay  um<1  sand,  in  an  impiilpable 
state  of  division,  but  in  close  m..-chaiiical 
contact :  so  minute,  indeed,  are  the  parts, 
that  no  particle  can  be  perceived  by  the 
toui'h,  and  there  are  neither  stones,  gravel, 
nor  calcareous  niatler  in  any  of  the  beds  of 
this  foriuarinn.  It  extends  from  Bouninj;- 
ton,  in  Kent,  by  Tiuibridpe,  Crawley,  lias- 
lemcrc,  Petworlh,  and  Ilailsbam,  to  the 
beach  in  Sussex  :  when  ploughed,  it  cut.s 
like  a  piece  of  soap,  and  the  furrow  turns 
over  iinorOken.  The  peculiarity  of  this  soil 
is  the  minute  division  of  its  part«,  the  sili- 
doos  matter  being  so  very  fine,  and  the 
clayey  particles  Ijeing  equally  minute,  they 
form  a  close  firm  paste,  which  dries  into  a 
substance  almost  as  hard  as  brick,  and 
which  the  roots  of  vegetables  are  unable  to 
penetrate.  From  the  great  expense  in  cul- 
tivating this  soil,  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  in  woods,  some  in  poitr  wet  pasture, 
and  the  remainder  uuilcr  the  plough,  'llic 
sources  of  improvemeut  are  ilruiuagc,  the 
subsoil  plough,  chalk,  or  lime."  (Morlttn  iiti 
Soiln.,  p.  43.) 

Iruii  Sand,  or  Hastings  Sand.  —  A  very 
fine  white,  yellow,  or  red  sand  with  clay. 
The  largest  formation  of  this  sand  is  from 
Hastings  in  Sussex  to  the  river  Arun,  with 
a  breadth  of  about  twelve  miles.  Deep 
ploughing,  and  the  addition  of  calcareous 
matters,  are  amongst  the  chief  sources  of 
improvement  fur  the  soils  of  this  form- 
ation. 

Coral  Hag.  —  Aylesbury  and  Portliind- 
stiiiw.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  tJiese, 
lUl  calcareous.  This  formation  is  found  near 
Devizes,  and  thence  extends  to  Karringdon 
and  Abingdun. 

The  Oxford  Clunch,  or  Frn-cUiy,  is  com- 
posed of  clay  of  a  blue  colour,  mi.xed  with 
bituminous  shale  and  septaria.  "  It  forms," 
says  Mr.  Morton,  "the  foundation  of  the 
hills  which  are  capped  by  the  eonU  rag.  The 
extent  of  this  formation  is  considerable ; 
from  near  t'rewkerne  it  passes  to  Mei-c, 
Oxford,  Fenny  Stratford,  Bedford,  Kim- 
bolton,  to  Pcterbftrough.  It  then  ilisappears 
under  the  fen-land,  but  is  fouuil  vvcry 
where  under  the  pent  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet.  At  Uourn  it  again  corm.-s  to  the 
surfaee,  and  continues  its  course  to  Folking- 
hiun,  Lincoln,  liarton,  &c. :  no  springs  are 
found  in  it.  The  richest  ami  roost  pnxluc-  i 
tivo  povlures  are  on  the  soil  of  this  furm- 
5SK  ' 


ation,  but  there  is 
(On  Soih,  p.  56.) 

Oolitf  Ponmiticn.  —  "  This  it 
adds  Mr.  ftlorton,  "  of  various  oclBba 
shelly  oolite  (sometimes  called  forol 
ble),  combrash,  stooebrash,  a  Uuyil 
limestone,   weatherstone,   or   Adh 
stone,  and  the  great  oolite,  or  Bm 
This  fiinnation  naa  a  very  estcami 
from  Crewkerne  to  Bath,  CireneeMll 
ford,  Buckingham,  Olney,  Stamford 
ford,  and    Lincoln.      The    Rircr  1 
takes  its  rise  in  this  formatioo,  mar  10 
tester.     The  soil  over  the  wiiaie 
chiefly  arable,  and  produces  wheat, 
oats,  turnips,  and  clover ;  and,  vbea 
it   is   most   productive    of  ssinfiiio. 
almost  wholly  enclosed   with   stoM 
aud  the  enclosures  are  large."  (iW. 

Inferior  Oolite.  —  This,  >««UW  ( 
blue  lias,  is  the  lowest  of  the  a&t 
ation.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  M 
mica,  sometimes,  as  in  Oxfordsfaiiti 
with  calcareous  nmtter.  It  gene 
companies  the  great  oolite.  It  is  f< 
Bridport  to  Yeovil.  Cheltenham, 
to  tlie  Huml>er.  The  soils  of  tJlis  ftc 
are  generally  very  productJTe. 

Blue  Li(a.  —  This  formatioo  i»ti 
of  blue  clay,  mixed  with  thin  beds 
stone,  and  with  alumina.  It  it  fel 
broken  intenals  in  almost  a  t 
chain  from  Lyme  R«:gis  to  Whitby 
shire.  The  greater  portion  of  tkl 
districts  of  tlie  counties  of  GlouoMc 
wick,  Somerset,  anrl  Leicester  il  N 
this  productive  formation. 

New  lied  SandMtme.  —  "  This,"  I 
Morton,   "is  a  reddish   wmdtlOW 
marl,    tolerably   compact,   but    W 
quently  of  a  friable  texture,  or  eoi 
rate.      The  sandstone    is   silicSon^ 
fre<)uently  so  indurated  an  to  be  fit 
ing,    as    at   Wellington    in    ~ 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  &c. ;  hnt  il 
times  a  loose  re«l  or  yellow  sanilsUW 

••  The  clay  beds  of  this  fomiatim 
nerally  marly,  or  clay  of  a  red  colotf; 
mi.\ed  with  blue,  white,  and  gT«(*  " 
stripes.     This  is  the  mt>st 


ation  to  be  found  in  England  :  it  bf 
Torbay,and  [inssesthroughExetar.II 
Taunton,    Ilri<lgcwater,   GloimsU^ 
cester,  Birmincbam,  'SM^sot^brnm,  ■• 
the  mouth  of  the  Tecs ;  aaitnm  H 
ham  to  Liverpool,  Preston,  and 
This  district,  although  it  may  be  ail 
dry,  has   manv   «!iriii.>»  in  it:    »j«L 
ceiitre  of  the  kli 
Mersey,  and   tin 
formation."     (Ibul.  p.  7^. » 
fertile  formation  ;   the   oiilt 
which  it  seem*  to  need  ia 


efTecU  upon  vegetation  of 
tresings  of  linio  made  from  the 
B  limestone,  and  the  same  atone  In 
tuned  form,  or  in  the  state  of  cor- 
(See  Luu.)  These,  however,  as 
en  under  that  head,  have  very  dif- 
Onical  pru[>erties. 
ba/  Formation.  —  The  coal  fieliia 
1  in  detatohed  masses  in  various 
resting  under  strata  of  a  varying 
ioo.  If  these  are  argillaeeoua,  or 
1  of  shale,  the  soil  (and  tliis  is  most 
f  the  oise)  is  of  a  yellowish  clayey 
\, "  wet,  poor,  and  eold,"  producing 
•rbs^c,  which  is  readily  improved 
Dg  it  with  lime.  In  Somerset  and 
inhirc,  however,  the  soil  over  the 
■  are  formed  of  the  red  sandstone, 
>nset{uence,  the  surface  soil  is  tri- 
ed with  small  fragments  of  rock. 
te  of  the  coal  fields,  however,  of  tlie 
(■ounties,  the  soil  is  sometimes  a 
»y  loam,  at  others  a  poor,  barren, 
J  on  ironstone,  or  a  hungry,  inert, 
Vf,  resting  on  clay. 
me  Grit.  —  This  rock  is  silieious 
I  with  clay.  This  is  the  lowest 
!  coal  formation.  It  is  of  con- 
ent.  It  reaches  from  Alnwick 
_  Barnard  Castle,  Middle- 

ley,  and  Halifax,  and  from  Penis- 
Jehill ;  is  found  also  from  Che'ster- 
jfaover,  and  from  near  Macclesfield 
gleton  to  CheiuUe ;  and  in  Lanca- 
B  Clithcro  to  Preston  audlagletoii. 
Mler  of  lliis  foriuatiou  is  that  of  on 
^■BT,  eold,  peaty  district :  for  the 
^■rniug  wuieh  see  I'kat  Soils. 
^K  LtmettoHe,  or  I'nrboui/eruua 
I^^The  ooiU  tiiiUm  uu  thiii  foriu- 


of  u  red  clayey  description  prwlucea  the 
best  crops  of  wheat.  From  the  loose  nature 
of  the  sub.soil,  the  roots  of  trees  readily 
jjcneti-ate  into  it;  hence  one  reason  why  the 
county  of  Ileretbrd,  which  is  composed 
principiilly  of  this  formution,  is  so  well 
adajited  to  the  gniwlli  of  orchards.  Tlie 
soils  resting  upon  it  arc,  (>erha])«,  anion;;sl 
the  most  fertile  in  the  kiiigilom,  yielding 
not  only  the  finest  wheat,  barley,  and  hops, 
but  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  excellent  pas- 
turage. 

Greywaeke  an<l  Chit)  Sliile.  —  These  are 
classed  together  by  Mr.  Morton,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  composition,  and  of  the 
soil.-*  which  re.Ht  u])on  tlicm.  Clay  slate  is 
coni[>06ed  of  clay  and  iron  :  mica  slate  con- 
tains iJso  mica,  tpiartz,  or  felspar.  "  Sonic 
vai'ietics"  he  observes  (p.  93.),  "  have  car- 
bon in  their  coui|Mrition :  tliat  which  passes 
into  mica  slate,  or  {jreywacke  slate,  has  mica 
in  very  lliiii  plates. '  It  is  a  very  extensive 
AVelsh  formation,  reaching  from  Aberga- 
venny to  St.  Unviii's  Head  in  I'enibrofce- 
shire,  and  from  .Abcryslwilh  to  Ludlow;  in 
fact,  conipreheniliug  two  thirds  nf  the  prin- 
cipality. It  extends  also  from  Uridgewater 
to  the  Land's  Knd  in  Cornwall,  and  from 
Penrith  to  Morecombe  Hay.  The  soil  wliii-h 
forms  the  surface  of  this  fonnalion  "  is 
almost  universally  of  a  thin  shelloty  nature, 
formed  of  loose  fragments  lying  between 
the  solid  rock  and  the  soil,  which  are  every 
where  imbedded  in  a  reddish  orgi'cy  shivery 
kind  itl'  subslance,  formed  by  the  decom- 
jKJsilion  of  those  fnignientji,  which  cumjxjso 
the  basis  of  the  soil."  (Ibid.  f)i5.)  Heing 
of  a  mountainous  nature,  this  formation  la 
principally  in  pasturage. 

The  Granitic  FormalioH.  —  Thi»  is  a  still 
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GEOLOGY. 

careoua  sea  sand  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Ou  thi"  more  eluvatod  ridgra  of  tins  granite 
formation,  however,  t\\n  soil  '\a  thin,  and,  in 
the  west,  Vwing  usually  enveloped  in  a  very 
liuiiiid  atmosphere,  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  is  attended  with  many  diffieidtien.  It 
is,  however,  reailiiy  and  profitably  planted 
with  liireh  and  other  tree:!. 

"The  highest  luinintuinji  in  Britain,"  says 
Mr.  Brande,  "  are  composed  of  granite  and 
it<i  asjiociates ;  but  these  arc  mere  trilling 
protuberances  upon  the  earth's  face,  when 
compared  with  the  exeeeding  height  of  tlie 
Alpine  chain,  or  the  more  elevated  moun- 
tains of  South  America  and  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  which  consist  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. IJen  Nevis,  the  loftiest  of  the  British 
mountain:",  is  situated  in  the  south  of  In- 
verness-shire, and  is  4370  feet  high.  Cairn- 
gorm, in  the  same  county,  is  4050 feet  high. 
Mont  Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  has  its  iieak 
elevated  15,G00  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  :  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Euro|ie. 
Chimbornzo,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Andes,  is  20,280  feet  above  the  sea's  level. 
The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  are 
those  of  Thil)et,  constituting  the  Himalayan 
<'hnin.  Of  this,  the  highest  peak,  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  is  called  Dwawaliu^iri, 
or  White  Mountain  :  it  is  called  the  Jlont 
Blanc  of  the  Indian  Alps,  and  rises  to  the 
astonishing  altitude  of  2fi,862  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  about  COOO  feet 
higher  than  Chinibonuo,  1 1,000  li."et  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc,  aud  22,000  feet  higher 
than  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  British 
dominions.   (Outlines  of  Geographi/,  p.  127.) 

liiuuiltic  Ituclu.  —  I'hesc  aboun<l  al!  over 
Scotland,  but  only  in  small  beds  in  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  Derby,  a  few  of 
the  western  counties,  and  in  Wales.  Tlie  soil 
resting  on  bit^all  t<)rni»  in  Fifesliire  and  the 
Lothians,  observes  Mr.  Morton,  "  produces 
the  richest  and  most  abundant  croi)3.  It  is 
composed  of  the  elements  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests ;  it  is  therefore  of  a  reddish, 
brownisli,  or  greyish-coloured  cast,  with 
fragments  of  the  rock,  Scotch  pebbles,  tojtaz, 
agate,  and  chalcedony  mi.xeil  in  it.  It  is 
friable,  and,  if  well  drained,  may  be  easily 
kept,  bv  manure  and  good  culture,  in  a 
state  which  would  gnwiually  increase  its 
productiveness."     (On  Suilt,  p.  101.) 

From  such  factii  as  these  the  farmer  will 
reoilily  perceive  that  the  science  of  geology 
is  not  without  its  material  and  e.xtensive 
value  to  the  tiller  of  the  earth.  It  enable* 
him  at  least  to  cultivate  his  soils  on  solid 
data,  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  idle  and  fruit- 
less modes  of  cultivation,  to  pursue  that 
whii-h  the  situation  of  the  strata  be  tenants 
determines  to  be  the  best.  'It  is  no  reason 
for  the  neglcot  of  it«  nraistance  that  other 
S5H 
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sciences  can  perhaps  do  more  far! 
and  even  the  obje<.-tion,  iIkn^  vo] 
mon,  amonntSs  in  fact,  to  u  mohM 
geology  i»  a  science  capable  of  IMI 
services  to  agriculture.  {Bnadiil 
Geolo/fu ;  Morton  on  SoiU ;  Dnry't 
Ag.  Chem.;  Parit  im  the  Sodt  of 
waU;  J.  -F.  Johnttm'M  Lee.  Cka 
Oeol.) 

GERANIUM.  (PelargemmiL)  J 
of  beautiful  jilantjs,  indieeoon* 
south  of  Africa.  The  Twielies  e4 
in  England  are  very  Dumcrouit  I 
are  lender.  The  common  leaHet  p 
is  the  hardiest  shrub,  and  the  haai 
It    looks   beautiful   plante<l   in   itn 

fardens,  and  grows  extremely  but 
andsome  in  a  fine  light  soil.  ( 
strike  so  reailiiy,  that  the  old  Ar 
die  every  fall,  and  be  renewed  «»a 
mer  from  the  frame.  The  Ixnt  pU4 
from  seed  sown  in  July  :  tlie  M 
must  be  kept  warm,  but  not  farM 
scarlet  geranium  thrives  well  tlni 
winter,  if  jilace<l  in  the  booM^  fit 
damp  and  from  stagnant  air.  It  is  ^ 
ornamental  of  shrubs  during  final 
autumn. 

Stceett  Geraniaceir,  and  otlier  wi 
the  subject,  may  be  consulted  wilk 
lagii  by  those  desirous  of  further  infil 
as  to  the  best  varielit^  of  geranina, 

GERANIUM,  STRIPED,  (fli 
utrUitiim.)  A  hanly  pint"'  ^rl'^■.■■l 
blooming  its  (lowers  in  Mi 
petals  are  striiwd  with  ■■ 
corners  of  its  leaves  are  spotted  wi 
plish  brown.  It  loves  a  luanir  t 
shade.     Propagate  bv  parting  Hit  H 

GERARD&  JOHN,  was  bend 
wich  in  Cheshire,  in  1 .549.  Uewatcl 
a  surgeon,  and  practised  in  Loam 
he  attained  considerable  i  iiiiiwant' 
profession.  He  was  patroniaad  tl 
Burleigh,  who  was  a  great  admirer  a( 
having  a  better  collci-fion  at  that  4 
any  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  { 
was  superintendent  of  his  lonlAip'4 
for  twenty  years.  lie  livoil  ia  fl 
where  he  had  a  phyijc  garden  vtl 
probably  exceeding,  in  tlie  Bwril 
variety  of  it5  product-i,  ant  Umb  I 
land.  It  cout.%ined  nearly  IIW  ( 
plants,  exotic  and  indigoiwua.  bl 
talogtke  he  deicribea  lOSS 
catalogne  wa-*  ''  '' 
appeared  in  1.'/' 
borura,  Pruticu..,,  ..  i'laat 
horto  Johaiinis  (ieranii,"  4to. 
ti(m  was  published  in  1599. 
publUhed  his  "  Herbal,  or  C 
of  Plants,"  folio;  ami  anadicr* 
to  have  appeared  in  IA99.  IliiWl 
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nd  tiualities.     From 

,  but  especially  from  Iwing  in 
and  obtainini;  so  learned  on  editor, 
M  Jofaiuon,  It  remainc<l  the  stand- 
lical  work  for  more  thiin  a  century. 
^H^Ktainlj  as  good  a  practical 
^^^Bage  afforded.    He  died  in 
|^B^"Cataloguc"  scarcely  a  copy 
except  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
•iter  in  the  Bodleian  Library.     {G. 
iMOna  I/ixt.  (if  Cwardeninf; .) 
UtDK,  HEUB.    See  Gout-Weeb. 
HANDER.     (Teitcrium.)     Of  this 
'  pereunial  plants   there  are  three 
aea  common  to  oar  ialand.     1.  The 
mander,  or  wood  sage  (7".  tcoro-  I 
rkscb  is  found  growing  very  pro- 
jithr  buidiy  places  and  woods  ! 
•ou,  and  flowera  in  the  mouth  j 
Jtie  root  is  creeping ;  the  iilem 
'  two    feet  hipli,   i:>  leafy,  hairy, 
|na<lrangular.     The  leaves  are  deep 
Tinkled,  hairy,  copiously  ttcrruted ;  i 
m  mre  pale  yellow,  in  clusters,  ter- 
md  axillary  ;   oirolla  pale  yellow, 
t>be  concave  «nd  hairy.     The  whole  ! 
glutinous,  an<l  hns  a  bider  ta«tc,  I 
■irreesble  aromatic  Hcent,  much  re- 
I  that  of  hops,  for  which  it  is  said 
■■d  substitute  in  making  beer.     It 
■he  inland  of  Jenscy  in  brewing. 
■  water  germander  (7".  tcordium) 
liiinn.  aiid  grows  in  low  wet  uiea- 
d  damp  marshy  situations,  and  pro- 
■rplish  flowerx  in  July  and  August. 
lb  is  downy ;  the  leaves  are  very 
■d  ■omewhatpungent,  with  a  .strong 
k*  odoor.     The  root  ia  creeping ; 
ireeumbent,  branching,  with  obtuse, 
aerraled  aagaile  leavea,  an 


"  GtRMANDEK  CHICKWEED.  See 
Chickweeo. 

GERM.\NDER,  The  SHINING.  {Tm- 
crium  lucidnm.)  A  native  of  Provence, 
blowing  reddish -purple  llowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  grows  two  i'eet  high,  and  is  indif> 
fereut  as  to  soil.  I'roi>BgHled  by  separating 
the  roots  in  autumn,  luul  by  seed  sown  in 
warm  borders,  or  on  n  hot  bed. 

GERMANY.  The  agriculture  of  a  dis- 
trict so  extensive  a.s  that  of  Gernianv  na- 
turally varies  with  the  nature  of  the  climute 
ami  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  and  exten- 
sive |pr<)viriceH  of  which  the  empire  ia  com- 
p().«e<l.  In  the  Mecklenburgs,  or  that  ])or- 
tion  of  (Jermany  bounded  by  tlie  Baltic  on 
the  north,  acoonliiig  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Carr, 
"from  north  to  south  there  is  a  ridge  of 
elevated  sandy  land  (the  same  which  may 
lie  li-ace<l  from  the  Baiuiat  iu  Hungary  to 
Jutland  iu  Denmark)  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth, aflording  miserable 
crops  of  corn,  and  worse  jiiisture ;  but  the  soil 
improves  on  both  sides  towards  theEll>e  and 
the  Baltic,  where  fine  districts  of  rich  loams 
and  clays  are  maiuiged  with  considerable 
jilodding  industry."  The  farms  in  nortliem 
Genuajiy  vary  in  size  from  fit\v  to  sixty  acres, 
cultivnte<l  by  peasants,  to  30O  and  even  2000 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  pruprietors. 
The  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  fanners 
are  often  300  and  400,  and  they  are  sen- 
sibly aiive  to  the  advantages  of  sheltering 
stock  in  winter.  Their  sheep-houses  arc 
commonly  mode  large  enough  to  hold  5000 
head.  They  usually  hari'est  all  their  com 
in  barns.  Their  agricultural  iinjjletneuts 
are  defective :  for  instance,  they  use  geno- 
rally,  instead  of  j  jgluugh,  an  instrument 


4.  Hurley.  S.  Pcua  (with  liglit  dunging). 
6.  Rye.  7.  Oats,  sown  down  with  rye  or 
Timothy  grass,  and  red  clover,  "  which,  ns 
well  as  the  peas,  is  pyjjsumed  with  great 
cfleet  before  the  dew  has  left  the  plant  of 
a  May  morning."  The  clover,  after  being 
twice  mown,  is  left  two  years  longer  (or 
pasture.  Marl,  at  the  rate  fif  lfi4  cubic, 
iect  ijer  acre,  is  much  used,  and  is  the  be- 
giimuig,  in  many  jilaces,  of  all  improve- 
ments. The  hukcti  is  worked  by  oxen. 
The  merino  breed  of  sheep  is  now  exten- 
sively cuitivated  in  the  Mecklcnburghs  and 
in  Saxony.  There  is  little  else  to  be  no- 
tieed  in  their  bvc  stock.  The  farm  servants 
are  commoidy  ((wlged  imd  fed  in  the  house, 
and  are  paid  from  51.  to  6/.  per  annum. 
The  nuirried  labourers  have  a  free  house 
and  firing,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  about  one 
rood  of  ganlcti,  and  twi™  as  mu(!h  potato 
liind.  T'he  average  rent  of  wheat  and 
barley  lands  is  about  18*.  jier  acre.  Jlfl- 
nurcs  of  all  kinds  are  preserved  with  much 
care;  anil  they  show  a  wisdom  in  the  col- 
lection of  night-sod  and  that  of  the  sewer- 
age of  their  towns,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  imitate  in  England.  Tlie.ie  manures 
are  extensively  used  for  their  vinevards  in 
several  parts  of  Cicrmany.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  taken  Irom  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Granville :  — 

"  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  second  order, 
and  the  smaller  capitals,  night-iioil  is  a 
source  of  proiit,  first  to  the  liouscholder, 
next  to  a  niiddleniun,  and  thirdly  to  the 
farmer,  who  is  the  liLst  [mrcliaser,  and  em- 
ploys it.  In  all  the  towns  of  the  fJrand 
Uuchy  of  liailen,  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiir- 
teraburg,  of  Oavaria  (except  Munich  and 
WiirttburtOt  of  U>8  province  of  Sakbura,  j 


strongest 

le<?ted.  At  Strasbor^  a 
dlemcn  engage  to  empty 
which  every  bouse  luis  at 
air  and  water  tight),  once  ■  it 
tiling,  and  pays,  moreorcr,  6  i 
charette,  oontiiiniug  96  bomuti,  I 
pacity  of  4  gallons  each,  'lliu  q| 
company  sells  at'tcrwards  to  the  | 
fc-«  i'rancs.  (The  capacity  of  n 
being  to  that  of  a  ton,  as  28,773' 
to  35,840,  it  follows  that  the  uric 
at  Strasburg  would  be  1 
are  1 4,000  houaea  in  .^ 
whicii  have  cesspoola  idiAjrtliug  j 
question  (which  is  always  wtni-lit 
posing  the  latter  to  be  •  '  •' 
year,  and  to  furnish  ub<  I 
iij:  francs,  we  have  1 0.cnx  >  x  u  X ) 
francs,  whicli  the  compaav  j»ji 
the  inhabitants  of  a  toirn  nsTiai 
tion  of  70,000  souls.  But  a»  iS 
re-s<dls  to  the  farmer  tJic  iuud  d 
nuring  purjwses,  at  Im  franc*  g 
it  folbws  that  this  itrticle  of  timfll 
yearly  at  Strasburg  300,000  tni 
about  4^  francs  for  each  iubobil 
average  sum,  therefore,  fur  eaekj 
of  a  city,  where  tlic  mixed  ocmtfH 
P<hj1b  are  sold  for  their  benefit.  «| 
assumed,  may  be  adopt«i)  witki 
founded  on  fact.  {Jtmrn.  Bagi 
vol.i.  p.  124— 371.;  Rtp.  Tkami 
17.)  I 

GERMEN.     (Lat.   a  Ind.)    \ 
the  organ  oommonlv  catted  theii 

GERAUN.VTIO'N.   (t.al.^ 
process  by  which  a  plant  is  i 
seed.     It  is  in  Iriuh  the 
of  tt  new  iitUivklual.    11 


m 


■bore  IW,  the  voiing  germ  is 
iired.  No  seed  will  grow  without 
irater  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the 
e  external  covering,  and  deeoin- 

■eed  gradually  swells,  its  iiiem- 
■t,  and  the  germ  exponda.  'i1ic 
iret  ni05t  rapidly  developed,  the 
)r  it*  growth  being  deriveil  from 
ona;  and  when  it  shuots  out  its 
otictx,  these  abxorb  nourishment 
il,  and  the  plumula  i.s  dcveIo]>od, 
ird»  in  n  contrary  direction  to  tJie 
•xpanding  into  stem  and  leaves, 
rowth  the  presence  of  air  iis  re- 
it  be  carelully  excluded,  though 
■I  mini  moisture,  yet  the  seed  will 
^^  Ilencc  il  is  that  seeihi  buried 
^piie  earth  or  in  a  atilf  cluy,  rc- 
^■t  on  admission  of  air  by  turn- 

■oil,  b<^n  to  vegetate.     From 

0  which  have  been  made  upon 
Mtion  of  seeds   in  confined   ut- 

H  appears  that  the  oxygen  set 
decomposition  of  wdter,  combines 
lion  ol  the  carbon  of  the  seed, 

1  it  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
3»t  the  conse<|uencc  of  this  is  the 
of  part  of  the  albumen  and  .starch 
rJeoocu  into  gum  and  sugar;  so 
eeda,  as  we  see  in  the  conversion 
Dto  malt,  become  .nrcet  during 
•.      Light    b   injurious    to   the 

iJie  seed.  It  is,  tlierefore,  ob- 
Um!  diflercnt  requisites  for  ger- 
ne  attaineil  by  placing  a  seed 
■nrfiu.'e  of  the  soil,  where  waruio<l 
D*a  rays,  and  moistened  by  the 
tfjhe  atrao-iphere,  it  is  excluded 
^M  the  air  has  access  to  it. 
^fct  waantiat  attent  iu  the  pro- 


to  the  agency  of  air  and  of  light ;  moist  ure, 
and  oi-cosionally  carbonic  acid,  is  transpired. 
Hut  the  leaves  also  at  times  absorb  moisture, 
aud  during  the  influence  of  light  they  de- 
compose the  carbonic  acid,  and  retaining 
the  ciirlxin,  evolve  oxygen ;  the  sap  thus 
becomes  mo<lified  in  itji  comjiosition,  aud 
the  chanicteristic  jiroxiuiate  princijiles  of 
the  vegetable  are  formed.  These  return  in 
a]>propriate  ve-'wels  from  the  leaves  chiclly 
to  the  inner  b/u'k,  where  we  accordingly  tiiid 
the  accunudution  of  (he  peculiar  pra<lu(t 
of  the  plunt ;  they  also  enable  it  unuiiuUy 
to  form  a  new  layer  of  woixl.  llenoe  it  is 
that  I  he  Ininaverse  section  of  the  wood  ex- 
hibits an  many  distinct  rones  as  the  tree  is 
years  oUI.  \Ve  ure  ignorant  of  the  causes 
of  this  lu^cent  of  the  .«u)) ;  but  that  il  does 
follow  the  cause  which  bos  been  stated  is 
proved  by  the  oiieralion  which  gardeners 
call  rittginf;,  and  which  lliey  somelimea  re- 
sort to,  to  make  a  bancn  hrarich  Iti'ar  (lowers 
and  fruit.  It  consists  in  cutting  out  and 
removing  a  circular  ring  of  bark,  so  as  to 
prevent  tlie  return  ol  the  sap  by  llie  de- 
scending vessel.s  which  at  lirst  oore  co- 
pioii.ilv,  but  al'tcrwords  llic  wound  hcnls, 
and  the  juices  are  accumulated  in  all  ports 
above  the  cxtirp«te<lring,  producing  tume- 
faction in  the  limb,  ami  often  inducing  a 
crop  of  flowers  anil  fruit,  or  causing  those 
to  ajipear  earlier  than  oti  the  uncut 
brnnclies. 

If  a  tree  be  wounded  so  as  to  cut  into  the 
central  portions  of  the  wood,  or  the  outer 
layer  of  new  wo(k1,  the  (low  of  asceuiling  sap 
is  then  seen  to  lake  jilacc  u[K>n  the  lower  sec- 
tiou,  where  the  vessels  ore  that  curry  it  up 
to  the  leaves  ;  and  the  How  of  descending 
propter  juice  is  priucipally  confined  to  Ihu 


GESTATION. 


oil  these  coses  were  ainall,  delicate,  and  never 
came  to  perfection. 

GESTATION.  Tlic  gcstatory  term  in 
<juadriipc<ls  in  much  regulated  by  their  hulk. 
In  the  elephant  it  is  about  twenty  months, 
in  the  camel  between  eleven  and  twelve,  in 
the  mare  and  ass  the  -"arne.  Accdrilinf;  to 
(he  olwervations  of  M.  Teissier  of  Paris,  in 
5m2  inarea,  which  cnpiilated  but  once,  the 
shortest  period  was  2»7  days,  and  the  loiijiest 
419;  making  the  e.xtraorfiinary  ditVerence 
of  32  dayii,  and  of  89  days  beyorxi  the  usual 
tcnii  of  1 1  months.  The  cow  usually  brings 
forth  in  about  9  inonlba,  anil  the  sheep  in 
6.  .Swine  usually  fiurow  Iwtwecii  the  120th 
and  I40tli  day,  beinj;  liable  to  variations, 
influenced  apparently  by  their  size  and  their 
j>articular  breeds.    In  the  bitch,  on  tbe  con- 


trary, be  she  u  diminntiTe  w  •  Um{ 

I  as  large  of  the  boarhound^pnpimig f 

'  on  or  about  the  63d  day.    Tneaawi 

j  eitJier  on  the  &6lh  or  56th  day.    Tk^ 

causes  which  abridg*  or  prolong;  mm*  I 

the  ]>criiKl  of  gestation  in  tai«  iian4 

quadrupeds,  and  of  the  incabatioi  «^ 

I  are  yet  unknown  to  us.     Many  pent 

I  also  unacquainted  with  the  proper  ^ 

repnxluctinn,  the  duration  of  toe  pi 

I  reproduction,  and  other  oonditiant  « 

I  the  domesticate<i  animals.   It  ciuMt, 

I  fore,  but  be  interestinj;  to  find  ind 

lowing   table   the    results   of  ofanr 

made  on  this  subject  by  the  hot  i 

and  modem  naturalists.  (Aeixmmim 

gikund  Verhamtl.) 


Kindt  of  Animals. 


Mare 

Stallion 

Cow 

BuU 

Ewe 

Tup 

Sow 

Boar 

8he-GoBt 

Re-Goal     • 

She- Ass      - 

He-Aas        - 

She-Buffalo 

Bitch 

Dog 

She-Cat       - 

He-Cat 

r)oe-RaW>it 

Biick-Rabbit 

Cock 

Turkey,  sidinK  "I  Hen 
on   the    eggs  \  Uiick 
of  the  J  Turkey 

Hen    sitting    on  1  Duck 
the  CKgs  of  the  J  Hen 

Duck 

Goose 

Pigeon 


Prnper  Afe 

for  Hetwo- 

ductUio. 


4  yean 

5 

3 

3 

S 

a 
I 
1 

9 

s 

4 
5 


3 

3 

\ 

1 

6  months 

6 

6 


Period  of 
the  Power 
of  Bepro. 
ductfoD. 


Yean. 

10  to  12 

12  to  15 

10 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 
10  to  13 
12  to  15 


8  to  9 

8  to  9 
5  to  6 

9  to  10 
5  to  6 
S  lo6 
S  to  6 


3  to  5 


Tile  moit 
KumtKr  »f  1  Fnvouretale 
FeinaleB  for  Smuoo  for 
one  Male.  iC^puUdoo, 


2010  30 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 
6  to  10 
20  to  40 


stoe 

30 
IS  to  15 


Alay 

July 
Not. 
March 
Not. 
May 


Fob. 


Not. 


Uajn. 
32J 


u  I 


Some  of  the«e  results  do  not  altogether 
coincide  with  the  practice  of  this  country. 
For  the  season  of  copulation  for  the  cow, 
for  instance,  July  is  considered  too  late. 
That  jK-riod  would  produce  late  calves  in 
the  fdllowin;;  year.  NovcmlK-r  is  stated  to 
1«."  the  best  sea.son  for  the  ewe ;  for  the 
black-faced  ewe  it  is,  but  for  the  Leicester, 
and,  in  many  situations,  for  the  Cheviot 
cwo,  it  is  a  month  U>o  late.  The  duration 
of  the  power  of  reproduction  accords  with 

5(;2 


our  experience  w  TMpee(*  the  aa 

stallion  ;  bnt  lhirt««n  yean  tt  «f>  i 
cow,  and  eight  yar*  for  the  |jn>iLi*M 
a  poriiHl  fur  old  agu  in  thcBl.  il 
of  botJi  sexes,  of  k  valiwble  fcn 
been  kept  in  a  useful  strntetuBanlkl 
ajfe.  I  have  seen  ik  abort-bom  baOa 
thirteen  years,  and  a  cow  of  (he  • 
iH'arin);  calves  at  cight«en:  hot  if  4 
of  eijjht  and  tliirt«en  mepeoirrif  I 
the  usual  lime  bulla  and  onm  nt  h 


At  Matcment    u   not  far  from    the 


cmrefully  coUecUxl  and  very 

note*  made  by  Lord  Spencer  on 

B»  of  gesUition  of  764  cowh,  it  re- 
t  the  Aorteat  period  of  gestation 
ire  oalf  was  produced  was  2*20 
the  longeit  313  days  l>ut  he  was 
Me  lo  rear  any  calf  produced  at  an 
r  period  tban  242  days.  From  tlie 
I  <»  bis  experimonti  it  apiMfurs  tlmt 
Ow>  ralreil  before  the  284ih  day,  and 
twlred  after  the  28Jtb  j  so  thiit  the 
ibie  periixl  of  gestation  out;fal  t<>  be 
Imd  384  or  285  days.  The  cxpe- 
HV  of  M.  Teiisier  on  the  gcMatiou  of 
«!•  recordeil  to  have  given  the  follow- 
rahs:  — 

flMnaalkatwikk  mkklif.ilia  a^diaa  bito(  USl 
^K^         nOlk»T«Ml  _  Ml 

^■1  imham<  303 

^^pt  cases,  therefore,  between  nine 
^^bnlbs  may  be  assumed  8$  the  usual 
BBiough,  with  a  bull-cidf,  the  cow 
|M  coaerally  observeil  to  go  about  41 
i  aM  •  few  days  less  with  a  female. 
■If  pro(luce<l  nt  un  earlier  periiHl  than 
ajs  uiuMt  be  consiilered  decidedly  pre- 
t,  mad  any  period  of  gestation  ex- 
m  MO  days  must  also  be  cofisidercd 
Jar:  but  m  this  latti-r  case,  tliu  health 
produce  ia  not  uffl-cted.  I  will  cun- 
Uiis  article  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
[Iyar<l,  of  Xnrlhainptun,  who  states 
of  gestation  of  a  cow  is  284 
it  ia  saiil,  i)  calendar  nionth:) 
;  the  ewe  20  weeks ;  the  sow  1 6 
more  1 1  months.  The  weil- 
of  the  present  time  appeor  to 
ig  forth  twins  more  frc<juenUy 
cattle  did  fifty  years  ago.  The 
•U  aninutlf,  hares  cxceptt-d,  are 
'„  limn  tiie  females.  Castrated  male 
llAaBome  larger  l>easts  than  entire 
^tefanv's  Encycio.  pp.205.  281.; 
|Rv«.  of  Agr.  vol.  X.  p.  287. ;  Jmiru. 
if.  Aftr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  la's. ;  Brit. 
,  rtJL  ii.  p.  438.;  HiOj/artTi  Pract. 
koarf  Grazing,  p.  83.) 
^orALEHOOF.  Oneoftbecom- 
Hpes  of  Ground-ivy.  Sec  Alehoof. 
^^  A  Kmall  valley,  connected  with 
■■  and  aome  woodine.<(8.  Also  a  rivu- 
P^bbB  brodc  It  is  likewise  a  pro- 
■■■Me  m  waa»  districts  for  a  i>air  of 

feilFLOWER,    THE    SEA.      See 
|H»  Taurr. 

1LT8.     A  provincial  term  npplie<I  to 

It  fiiatale  (ago,  whether  open  or  vpayed. 

IMIKKB       A    young    female    sheep : 

gfalMtl  \\%  ia  a  ewe    of   the    first 

-Iamb,  a  ewe-hunb. 

WILLIAM,  one  of  the  re- 


formers of  the  old  style  of  ornamental  gar- 
dening, wns  a  native  of  Carlisle.  He  pur- 
suetl  his  university  studicii  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  tntik  his  degre*; 
of  Muster  of  Arts  in  1748.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  schoolmaster  at  Cheimi  in 
Surrey.  Subsecjuently  he  obtniiied  the  vi- 
carage of  Boldre  in  ilanipsliire,  uml  a  pre- 
iM-ndary  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathc<lnJ.  He 
died  in  1804,  at  the  advanced  nge  of  eighty. 
He  h<.-i|ueathed  the  profits  of  his  numerous 
publications  for  the  endowment  of  a  school 
ut  lioldre.  His  religious  works  ore  mimy, 
but  we  must  here  confine  our  attention  to 
those  relating  to  rural  affairs. 

I.  ObK'rvattotii  on  the  ]ljv,T  Wye.  Kod  tpveral  Parts 
of  Smith  Widea.  ftc.  relative  chletly  lo  1Mfture«qu« 
U«auty,  made  In  the  .Sunnner  of  1770.  Lontlon.  ITsS. 
%Yo.  V.  Ubiervatl»n4  rplatlve  chledy  tu  I'lcluretqiia 
nraiit;,  made  in  the  year  177'J  on  »e*eral  parta  of  Eog- 
Und  ;partU:ul  arly  the  Mountolut  and  I.akeft  ot  Cumber, 
land  and  WcitmorelaDd.  London  I7H7.  V  volt.  Svo. 
S.  (>b««rvatlon«  chlelly  relullrr  to  Fietureaque  Beauty, 
made  In  the  year  177fi  In  aeveral  ymrt*  of  threat  Britain, 
particularly  ttie  Hliihlandi  of  Krotland.  London.  17SM. 
9  vott.  Svo.  4.  Remark*  un  Forett  SctMirry,  and  other 
Woodland  Vl«wi,  relative  rhleflv  tth  Pjrturrique  Beauty. 
Illuitrnted  by  Sccnea  In  the  New  Kore«t.  Hanta.  In 
Sbookt.  Ix>ndan.  1791.  Jvoli.Hia.  ».  Three  F.uayi, 
On  Ptrlureaque  Beauty;  on  IMctureiquo  Trntel  ;  oti 
Sketrhln^  Landscape  ;  to  whlrh  it  AcJdrHl  a  P^icm  on 
L«nil»i-a|iti  I'atntliiK.  London.  I7'.»9  Hvo.  f>.  Obterr- 
atlon«  on  the  Webtein  Paru  of  Kngland  leUtlre  chiefly 
to  Hcture*i|ue  Beauty.  To  which  are  added  a  Tew  re- 
in ^ko  on  the  PtrtureMjue  Ueautte*  of  the  l«le  or  W  ^ht. 
1H  riatei.  Ixmdon.  I79H.  Hvo.  7.  Otjurvattoni  on  the 
C^oaita  of  Hampablre.  8iUk««,  and  Kent,  relative  chiefly 
ta  Plrturetque  BeautT.  made  In  the  Summer  ot  1774. 
London.  ISM.  Svo.  H.  ObBervatlona  on  aereral  parti  of 
the  C^ountlrs  of  Cambridge,  Nortolk,  Sutiex.  and  ¥.\%n  \ 
aUa  Hfreral  part*  of  North  Walei  feUttre  c-hli-fl)'  to  Pic- 
turetque  Beauty.  Made  in  two  Touri,  the  former  in  the 
jear  I7<i9,  ai>d  the  lauer  In  1773.    l.<>odon.  lW.i.  Iro. 

It  may  be  observed  here  tliat  his  powers 
of  describing  scenery  were  most  (>eculiur 
and  clfective;  or,  as  Dulluwiiy  expresst^  il, 
"  he  bad  the  happy  faculty  to  paint  with 
words."  No  one,  tliough  reading  fur  mere 
amusement,  can  fail  of  Ix'ing  ilelighted  with 
his  elegant  descriptions  and  tostcl'iil  ob- 
servations. {G.  W.  Juhnsona  Hint,  of 
Gardftiing.) 

GIl'SEV-WORT.or  WATER  IIOKK- 
HOL'ND.  (Lt/copiu  Eiiropinu.)  An 
herbaceous  pcreiminl  plant,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  clear  ditches,  ijools,  and  rivers,  on 
a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  flowering  in  July 
or  August.  The  root  is  creeping,  stem  two 
feet  high,  leaves  numerous,  oblong,  acute, 
deeply  serrutetl,  often  deeply  pinnatifid. 
Flowers  white,  with  ])uq)ie  tlota.  (Smith'* 
Eng.  FUir.  vol.  i.  p.  ^'i.) 

GIPSIES.     See  Gtpsiks. 

GLADDON.  A  provincial  name  ap- 
plietl  to  the  large  and  smidl  eal's-tail  gnus 

GLADWYN.  or  GLADUON.  Stso 
Ikis. 

GLANDERS.  A  disease  in  horses,  at- 
tended with  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nose.  It  is  needless  to  endeavour 
to  descrilie  the  various  attempts  which  have 
been  mode  to  cure  this  almost  invftn<ib\<j 
u  o  '2 


i 


GLASSWOKT,  JOINTED. 

fatal  disorder.  But  the  farmer  must  avoid 
a  common  error  of  confouiiUiii';  uleerntion 
of  tlie  iiieiiibrune  of  the  nose  with  jjliinders, 
for  tlie  syinptoma  are  very  similar.  Blue 
vitriol  (suljmate  of  copper)  in  tliiii  gruel 
(one  drarhui  doses)  baa  been  given  in  re- 
cent eujies  with  oeeaiionid  success.  The 
nostrils  may  be  washed  with  a  solulion  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Tlie  farmer  will  do  well, 
m  soon  as  he  finds  a  horse  attacked  with 
this  disea.se,  to  p!a<'e  him  liy  himself,  give 
him  green  food,  and  thorouj;hly  whitewash 
the  stable  iVom  which  be  is  token,  for  it  u  a 
moat  contagious  disease. 

GLASSWORT,  JOINTED.  (Salicor- 
nia ;  from  fal,  salt,  aii<l  cortui,  a  horn.)  Of 
this  genus  of  plants  there  are  four  indi- 
genous s[)ectes,  which  are  found  very  com- 
mon in  salt  marshes  ami  mudily  sea-shores 
that  arc  frequently  overfloweil  by  the  tide. 

1.  The  common  jointed  glasswort,  sea 
gr»M,  or  marsh  samphire  {S.  herbttceu),  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  small  fibrous  root, 
a  bushy  green  stem  a  foot  high,  with  oppo- 
site branches ;  wcKMly  centre  very  tough. 
Flowers  on  numerous  short-jointed  spikes. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  saline  taste,  abound- 
ing in  salt  juices,  and  is  therefoi-e  devoured 
vrith  avidity  by  all  kinds  of  cattle;  and  it 
is  a  very  vvboli-some  food,  especially  for 
shee|i.  It  is  often  pickled,  a;  a  substitute 
for  the  verv  difTcront  strongly  Aromatic 
rock  samj)hire  (Crithmum  maritiniHm),  to 
which  it  IS  for  this  purpose  very  little  in- 
ferior. 

2.  Procumbent  jointed  glasswort  (5.  pro- 
cumbeiu),  also  an  annual,  flowering  in  .\u- 
giist,  a  span  long,  branched  from  the  liase, 
with  the  mterstices  obtusely  cjuadrangular. 

3.  Creeping  jointed  glasswort  (S.  radi- 
earn).  This  is  a  perennial,  which  has  the 
lower  port  of  the  stem  woody  (hence  it  is 
sometimes  calleil  the  womly  joinlwl  glass- 
■wort),  slender,  throwing  out  fibrous  roots; 

I  umier  fiart  erect,  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
I  With  oppasite  crossing  branches,  sometimes 
'  purplish,  whose  interstices  arc  contracted 
lju.st  l>elow  the  summit,  and  more  slender 
ihun  either  of  the  foregoing.  The  llowem 
are  on  tumid  s|>ikcs,  with  short  joints. 

4.  The    shrubby  jointed   glas-swort    (S. 
l/rutirosa),  very  rare ;  possibly  n  variety  of 

the  lost.  It  has  a  woo<iy  stem,  with  nume- 
rous branc'bes,  more  slender  and  cylindrical 
thioughout.  The  spikes  are  small,  short, 
and  den.se.  The  style  of  the  flower  is  per- 
luanenL,  and  elongates  after  flowering. 
Soda  is  yielde<l  in  large  quantities  by  the 
ashes  of  the  different  g{>ecies  of  Saticomia  ; 
and  is  in  great  re<|uest  for  manufacturing 
soap  ami  glass :  the  best  is  imported  from 
tipain,  utiiter  the  name  of  Barilla  (see 
Soda).  Tliesc  plontjs  will  grow  in  any 
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GLOBE-FLOWER,  UC 

common  soil,  and  are 
divisions.     Being  native?  ofl 
the  plants  will   thrive  betti 
be  oeeosionally  sjirinUetl  on  \ 
the  soil.     {Eng.  Fhir.  vol.  i.  p.  2, 
But.  Diet. ;    n'illirh'i  Dom.  Eaat 

GLE.\.NING  (Fr.  gtmirr),  C 
ING,  as  it  is  calU>d  in  some  C(Mt< 
gathering  or  picking  up  thote  on 
which  are  left  after  the  field  hit  ba 
and  the  crop  can  ied  home.  It  ii 
of  great  antiquity;  for  we  arf 
Itulli  went  to  glean  in  the  fields 
she  "gleaned  in  the  field  aft<-rtla 
(7^*  Bonk  of  Ruth,  chap,  ii.) 
parts  of  the  Continent  thr  f»m 
this  privilege  only  ufion  ■ 
gleaners  contribute  tlieir 
two  hours  towards  the  bnu-in^-  ni 
Such  regulation  is  occo-sionallT  M 
both  parties,  especially  to  the  fin 
a|>proach  of  rain.  lu  considenit 
8er\-ices,  the.se  voluntary  laboara 
mitted  to  glean  for  one  <m-  two  h« 
or  less,  according  to  the  time  the 
sisted,  iK'fore  others  ore  mffered 
the  Geld  indis^-riminaielv. 

There  has  usually  existed  mad 
eeption  in  England  with  rrganl  I 
of  poor  [wrsons  to  glean ;  no  i 
exists  at  common  law.  No 
right  to  glean  in  a  harvirst 
consent  of  the  owner,  nrrt 
poor  of  the  parish  legally 
any  right  of  the  kind. 
1  n.  Blackstonc51  ;  WA 
Ibid.  33.)  And  even  wh« 
particulor  places  by  any  custi 
exercised  umler  proper  rircuBOt 
restrictions  (Her  v.  Prifr.  4  B 
1925.)  ;  for,  as  Lord  Ma.  ' 

this  case,  "stealing  ui. 
leasing  or  gleaning  Is  not  i-i  nc , 
AVhatever  may  be  the  right  •fj 
sons  to  glean  in  the  far 
true  spirit  of  charity  whicb^ 
tuated  the  British  farmer,  in 
those  of  a  very  early  age, 
lowed  this  Ixxin  to  ihe  rultif 
neighbours  —  a  spirit  which  i 
measure  derived  from  the 
{Ltvit.  x\x.  9.  xxiii.  22. 
&c.  &c.)  It  seems,  hI«i,  fmm  t 
of  Ruth  Iw-fore  nlludcd  to,  that  it' 
in  those  days  to  glean  barlev.  (Mi 
Judge  Go'uUI,  m  SUvl  y'.  Uoi^ 


Bliu-kstone,  51.,  deliremi  a 
nient  in  favour  of  tbo  rigfit  of  th 
glean ;  but  the  cither  tkrer  jv>l 
against  him. 

GLOBE-FLOWF.ll,  MOf: 
(Trolliui  A'uriiiNnu.)      A 
native  of  Britain.     It  grum*t 


■KUi>rL.lt».  (JicHinopt,  ID  al- 
n  bedfcbog-likc  heads  ur  flowers 
iiu  of  plants.)      The  £chiiu>ju 

■  uncommon  in  our  carduiis.  It 
iihed  br  its  globular  capitate 
,  pinnatifid  leaves,  dinootli  above 

oelow.  The  whole  ponus  is 
Dane  plants,  but  neverlheleiu  of 
s  beauty,  attwnini;  from  one  to 
^k.  They  are  well  aiiiipteJ  for 
account  of  their  BtifF  growtli ; 
n  aoil  suit3  ihcm,  and  young 
ibtained  by  division  of  the  roots. 
ey  use  the  down  of  the  flower 
!  apecies  (E.itrigomt)  for  tinder. 
tot.  Diet.) 

LAUIA,  WEDGE-LEAVKD. 
\  ^ordifolia.)     A  |)ercnntiLl  plant, 

0  •  very  hoodsouie  genus,  na- 
Mor,  which  blooina  a  blue  tlower 
rf'.^pril.  It  likes  n  light  »uil, 
caaed  freely  by  cuttings,  by  di- 

mots  in   autumn,  or   by  seed 

■  or  a  hot-bed. 

■  daisy  (,G.  tmlgarit)  ii  a  percn- 

1  plant,  five  inches  high,  which 
•  flower  in  June  and  July.  It 
,  ia  peat. 

m-house  species  of  Globuloria 
In  u  mixture  of  loam  and  jH'at : 
well  in  sandy  light  soil. 
M  '1  1.  (jMmpyru  noctiluca.) 
Baremarknblc  for  the  light  it 
^be  night.  Tliis  luminous  np- 
^B>da  u])on  a  phosphorescent 
^P  the  lower  oxtrcuiity  of  the 
|b,  by  unfoliling  or  contracting 
(withdraw  ut  pleasure  ;  u  |>ower 
to  the  insect,  as  it  is  thus 
:  the  attocluof  nocturiuil  birds. 
Hrhich-ia  dias 


lilue  will  not  harden  m  a  t'reczmg  temper- 
ature, the  stiflening  de)>endiiig  u])on  iho 
evaporution  ofils  sii])crlluous  water.  There 
are  suverol  kinds  <il'  glue ;  nniorig  otliers, 
Flemi.sh  or  Dutch  glue,  French  glue. 
Halmiikcr's  glue  is  obtaineil  from  the  len- 
don.*  of  the  legs  of  neat  cattle  and  horses; 
bone  glue,  from  g-elatin  hent  (i-ee  (rELATiN) ; 
fuih  gtue,  from  various  membranous  uud  solid 
parts  of  cetaceous  animals.  Size  is  made 
mostly  from  rabbits'  skins,  old  gloves,  parch- 
ment, and  gelatin,  but  in  the  some  manner 
us  glue.  The  refuse  matter  of  the  glue- 
makers,  according  to  Mr.  Miles,  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  turnips.  (Joum.  Rny. 
Ag.  tS'oc.  V.  ii.  p.  266. ;  Liebig't  Veg.  Chem. ; 
Brajulr'a  Dirt. ;   (Jraj/'g  Supp.) 

GLUTEN.  (Lat.)  The  viscid  clastic 
substance  which  rcnmius  when  wheat  flour 
is  wrapt  in  ii  co;ir,He  I'loth,  and  wiLslied  uu<ler 
a  stream  of  >vat(?r,  so  as  to  carry  ofl'  the 
starch  and  soluble  matlcr.s.  (rluteii,  when 
pure,  is  inodorous,  insipid,  tenacious,  ad- 
hesive, and  elajitic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  [Kitash.  When  kept 
moist  aijd  warm,  it  ferments.  Gluten  exists 
in  grains,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  vegetables ;  but  it  is  a  characteristic 
ingredient  in  wheat,  giving  wheat  tloiir 
its  peculiar  toughness  and  tenacity,  which 
particularly  fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
urcad,  and  for  visciil  pastes,  such  as  macaroni 
and  vermicelli.  Tlier<!  is  generally  more 
gluten  in  the  wheat  of  worm  climates  than  of 
cold;  hence  the  excellence  of  that  grown  in 
the  south  of  Euroiie  for  the  niunufactures 
just  mentioned.  Gluten  seems  also  to  con- 
stitute the  essential  ]jiu-t  of  yeast.  Its  uses  as 
a  varnish,  a  ground  for  paint,  &c.,  pointed 
out  bv  Cadet,  likewise  deserve  attention. 


GNATS. 


:p.  97.)  Gluten  has  been  shown  to  resemble 
albumen  .so  closely,  that  they  can  h»nlly  bo 
coQsiilered  as  disdnct  principles.  Gluten 
contains  nitrop-n,  and  hua  con?e<iiiently  been 
nilk'd  (he  vegeto-oniiiiul  jinncqile  on  this 
recount.  It  yii'lils  aniimiiiin,  when  siib- 
jecte<l  to  (lefitruetive  distiliutiou ;  and  the 
Teectablcs  which  contain  it  give  out  a  pe- 
culiarly disagreeable  odour  during  their 
putreCaction.     M.  Magendie,  atlter  ieeding 

animals  upon  diderent  kinds  of  food,  states, 
that  gelatine,  fibrin,  albumen,  when  takeu 
singly,  do  not  |>osseas  the  iiower  of  nourishing 
animals  for  any  length  oi  time  ;  they  always 
die.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  however,  with 
gluten,  upon  which  animals  thrive  well  and 
lone.  {BraiuU't  Dirt,  of  Science ;  Thorn- 
tun  »  Chemistry.')    See  \1anube. 

GNATS.  (CWcj,  Linn.)  A  genus  of  in- 
sects comprising  several  species,  which  arc 
well  known  by  the  severe  punctures  they 
indict.  The  gnat  most  common  is  the 
C.  pipient,  so  named  from  the  sounil  which 
it  emits  in  its  flight.  The  sting  con- 
gists  of  five  pieces  and  a  sheath ;  some  of 
the  pieces  are  simple  lancets ;  others  are 
barbed,  and  act  Iwth  as  piercers  and  as 
siphons,  to  extract  the  blood  from  the 
wounds  whicli  they  make.  Gnats  deposit 
their  eggs  to  the  numlier  of  200,  by  each 
female,  on  stagnant  wnlcm,  where  they  are 
batched  into  smiUl  gi'ubs,  in  tlie  ('ourse  ol 
two  or  three  days.  On  the  sides  are  four 
small  fins,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  insect 
swims  about,  and  swiftly  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  larva  relaiiia  its  fonn  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  when  it  is  eon- 
Tcrtcd  into  the  chrysalis,  in  which  slate  it 
ttintinues  three  or  four  day.s,  floating  on  the 
Burfa<'c  of  the  water,  till  it  assumes  the  form 
of  the  gnat.  The  most  cflieacious  reme- 
dies for  their  sting  are  olive  oil,  unsaltcd 
butter,  or  fresh  hog's  lard,  timely  nibl)ed 
ill.  {Wiliirh'ii  Dom.  EnrycU).)  (Jnats  have 
occa.sion.illy  appeare<l  in  such  uundtcrs  as 
to  form  a  cloud,  almost  darkening  the  air, 
m  was  the  case  in  August,  176(i,  neiu-  Ox- 
ford. Spencer  deseribies  a  similar  flight  of 
tliem  in  Ireland — 

'•  Ab  whrn  a  iwamif.  of  gna(»  At  ««iIl(Jo. 
Out  <>rthr  TfTinrft  o(  Allan  drw  arUr, 
TliHr  mnrmiiriiijr  iinall  truinpett  toirnilrn  wide. 
Whiles  In  the  air  tholr  rluaCrtiiR  army  tliei, 
Tbat  ai  a  clnud  doth  i*rni  to  dim  the  xkln," 

Tlio  mosquito  of  tropical  climates  is  a 
srMX'ies  of  the  same  genus  as  the  gnat  ;  and 
the  latter  is  not  less  Iroulile.soiiie  in  some  of 
our  marshy  districts  than  themosi|uito  in  the 
>N'est  Indies.  In  the  marsh  land  of  Norfolk, 
the  Iwtter  claitses  are  forced  to  have  gauzi' 
curtains  to  keep  them  ofl"  during  the  night. 
I  (/Cir/ju  anii  S/iejice'i  Infrorl.  In  Kntiimnlitaii, 
Yol.i.  p.l4a.5 
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GOATS.  {Copra.)  Thert  i 
species  of  tbis  genus  eDUfnenled 
ralists  —  1.  The  wild  ff»X  (Cifl 
Tlie  iViex  (C.  ibex) :  3.  The  Omb 
(  C.  Caueana)  :  of  these,  the  &rM  i 
to  be  the  original  of  the  many  * 
the  domestic  go«t. 

The  goat  appears  (mtb  Prof.  La 
the  connecting  link  between  tlic 
the  one  hand,  antl  the  antelope  tri! 
other.  Being  the  uatunu  iohi 
mountainous  r^oiu,it  i«,tlief<fiM 
rocky  countries  that  the  goat 
reared,  (ioata  arc  stronger,  bm 
and  less  timid  than  sheepi  tDd 
easily  sup])orted  than  onr  othci 
for  there  are  few  herbs  whkb  tk 
relish :  they  will  browse  on  heatt 
and  plants,  which  ore  rejected 
animals  ;  and  it  is  well  known  lb 
with  safety  herbs  (such  as  lb* 
Iieiibanu,  &c.)  which  would  pfoM 
tive  to  sheep  and  other  aiuBtl 
are  more  honly,  and  not  liable  U 
diseases  as  sheep.  The  goat  is 
adapted  to  a  country  of  enrioaon 
it  feeds  upon  the  twigs  of  ha 
escapes  over  the  barriers  intendad 
it.  But  where  there  are  no  yVM 
1h3  injured,  they  may  browse  M 
the  mountain  brakes  without  M] 
in  winter,  when  house<L,  they  are« 
porte<l  on  whins  or  furze,  rabk^ 
{>otato-peelings,  and  such  wortUi 

Goats  emit  at  all  times  a  stmi 
agreeable  odour,  name«l  Aimas,  i 
ever,  is  not  without  its   use^ , 
thejte  animals  be  kept  in  a  I 
firmed  tlial  it  will  be  on  • 
tive   of  the   ttaggert, 
which  is  often  very  fatal  to  I 
island,  the  cultivation  of  (he  { 
and  partial.     It  is  .lu.tli 
mountainous  {>nrt*  > 
of  Scotland,  and  i" 
poorvr  ]K-asants  of  irrUnd, 
IXKUtssions  will  not   support  4 
great  objection  to  the  rearing* 
this  country  is  the  wont  of  de 
flesh,  which  is  hard,  and  obnoM  !■ 
Even  the  kid,  whose  flmh  b  kM 
very  delicate  and  nourishing;  il  I 
timation  amongst   us  :  hcnee  ail 
properties  of  the   goat   are  Mitf 
render  it  an  objiit  ut  profitable  p 
But  the  coat,  all  hough 
valuable  here  as  in  the  i* 
ti-ies  of  the  suutli  of  Ki 
that  entire  nr^lcct  witbji 
Il  arrives  e.nrly  iii  mntiir 
lific,  l»earing  i . 
at  a  birth.     '!  of  ( 

moiillis.     llie  iriiiiuc  uearsfDrsi 


.COATS-BANE. 

I  should  not  be  kept  longer 
■nagal  and  some  otuer  coun- 
Insed  u  a  beut  of  draught 
TTic  hair  of  the  goat  may 
it  is  of  Eome  Titliic,  niuking 
that  of  the  Welch  he-gout  U 
for  making  white  wigs. 
I  aMnetimea  mode  from  goatii'  hair, 
lid  to  lu8t  much  longej*,  when  lined 
Mer,  thau  those  made  of  hemp. 
^  manufactured  from  their  fiit, 
Puteneaa  and  quality,  arc  stated 
trior  to  those  of  wax  ;  their  homi* 
edleut  handles  for  knives  and 
li  the  nkin,  cgjierially  that  of  tlie 
dmiiuid  for  gloves  and  other  pur- 
■Itir'  lailk  is  sweet,  nutritive,  and 
■Hid  lem  opt  to  curdle  on  the 
HI  that  of  the  cow  :  it  forms  an 
nibetitute  for  that  of  as«es.  ^V'hen 
lilk,  the  goat  will  give,  for  several 
t  the  average  of  two  quarts  per 
r.  Priiu;le,  of  Kent,  in  his  Essay 
jjn  Management"  {Gani.  Mag. 
Mil  ma  OS  that  two  milch  goats 
Bent  to  one  small  Shetland  cow. 
lepared  from  goat's  milk  is  much 
in  aaountuinous  countries,  uAcr  it 
kept  a  pnijicr  age.  {Lnip'i  Pnirt. 
Bretdt  of  Dom.  AnimaU  ;  Wil- 
«.  Etuyc.) 

S-RANE.    One  of  the  names  of 

xiitum  (A.  tragoetmatm),  a 

:laii<l. 

i»-lJKAKD.      (Spircra  aruvrwi.) 

Iktive  of  Siberia,  belonging  to  an 

nu<i  of  very  handsome  plants 

I  for  the  most  part,  white  flowers. 

-BEAUD.     (Tragopogon.)    Of 

posturc-wwd  there  are   two 

Jlow  goat'D-K-anl  (T.pni- 

growing  in  grassy  pit*- 

I  (in  H  loamy  or  clayey 

ot  is  tapering,  dowering  in 

kherbvery  smooth,  abouiid- 

ce,  rather  bitter,  but  not 

ral,   round,   leafy,  often 

a  half  to  two  ii:et  high. 

Itaper-pointed,  often  flaccid, 

lextremity.    Flowere  large, 

^bright  yellow,  opening  very 

ning,  and   closing   liefore 

■  cloudy  weather.     The 

( abooto  have  been  euten  us 

gootVbcard  (T.  porri/o- 

l,  growi  in  moist  mendnws, 

;  herb  smooth,  three  or  four 

The  ilull  piirjile  flowers, 

specica,  close    at  mid- 

I  callol  in  the  country  fwo- 

'u^Smtth'*  Ktig.  Fhr,  vol.  iii 
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GOD  WIT. 

GOATS-RUE.  (Oafrg-o, from mfa, milk; 
the  plants  are  said  to  increase  the  milk  of 
such  animals  as  eat  of  them.)  A  genus  of 
lull  ornamental  plants,  well-suited  for  flower 
borders,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  room, 
blowing  blue  or  white  flowers  in  July. 
They  are  readily  increased  by  dividing  their 
roots  or  by  see<is.  (PuxUm't  Bot.  Diet.) 

GOAT  MILKER,  and  GOAT  SUCK- 
ER.    Local  names  for  the  fern  owl. 

(iOATS-THORN.  (AitragtJiu  traga- 
cwithn.)  A  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
native  of  Syria,  blowing  pole  yellow  flowers 
in  July. 

(iOATS'-WIIEAT.  {Tragopynan,  from 
triigot,  a  goat,  and  pyroa,  wheat.)  A  geniu 
of  ornuniental  dwarf  shrubs,  tliriving  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sandy  loom,  and  in- 
creojicd  by  layers  in  spring. 

GOAT- WEED.  (Caprtiria  biflora.)  An 
uninteresting  species  of  plants,  of  eosy  cul- 
ture. The  leaves  of  this  gi'nus  are  liked  by 
goate;  hence  the  common  and  generic  names. 

GOD  WIT.  (Scolopax,  Putin  and  Bewick, 
LimtMt  of  Selby  and  (ioidd.)  Godwits,  of 
which  in  Britain  there  are  two  species, 
appear  to  have  been  more  common  formerly 
than  tliey  are  at  present.  Though  con- 
sideralilv  larger  tlian  the  rufl",  they  are  not 
in  such  liigli  eslimatiuii  aa  an  article  for  the 
table.  The  black-tailed  godwit  (L.  niela- 
num)  is  moMt  i'r<!(ju(jntly  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn.  It  is  called  priniin:iu!ty"sliriekcr ;" 
bat  its  note,  though  loud,  is  for  Iroiii  inhar- 
monious. The  black-tailed  goilwits  com- 
mence laying  their  eggs  early  ill  May.  The 
nest  is  com|»o.'ied  of  dry  gnu'^i'  and  other  ve- 
getables, and  is  conceided  among  tim  coarse 
herbage  of  swamps  and  low  iiiciulows  :  the 
eggs  arc  four  in  i>uinl>er,  of  a  light  olive 
brown,  blotched,  and  »]K>lted  with  daiker 
brown,  '2  inches  2  linos  hmg,  by  1  inch 
6  lines  broad.  The  ft>od  of  these  birds  con- 
sista  of  insects  and  their  larvte,  worms,  and 
almost  any  other  s{irt-bodie<i  animals.  In 
its  winter  plumage  the  godwit  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  ash-brown ;  chin,  breast, 
and  belly  light  greyish  ash ;  claws  block. 
'ITte  whole  Icngtli  of  a  male  binl  is  16 
inches ;  the  beak  alone  iH'iiig  3^  Inches. 
The  length  of  the  female  is  about  17  inches. 
The  biu--tailed  godwit  (/,.  rufa)  is  i'l  'ts 
linblts  in  this  country,  very  .iinulur  to  the 
blaoJc-tailed  godwit  lust  descrilHMl,  witli 
two  exceptions  :  the  bar-tniled  go<lwit  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  remains  to  breed,  and  n>ore 
frequently  stops  with  us  thn>ugh  the  winter. 
The  plumage  is  of  a  browner  slin<Ie ;  brcnat 
and  lielly  while  ;  and  the  tail  feathers  are 
barred  throughout  their  whole  length  with 
dark  brown  and  greyish  white,  in  nearly 
equal  breadth.  (Yarrelf»  Hrit.  liirtU,  vol 
ii.  p.  563—37-2.) 
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water,  to  wliieh  they  »re  a  very  great  or- 
namunt.  It  la  uUo  a  very  comoion  practice 
to  keep  them  in  large  globular  glass  vessels, 
fre<jueiitly  changing  tlie  water  and  feeding 
them  with  bread  and  gentles.  ( Waltun't 
Angler,  p.  213.) 

GOLDEN  CRESTED  REGULUS.  See 
Regblus. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.    See  Eaglb. 

GOLDEN  ORIOLE.     See  Obiolk. 

GOLDEN  O.'VT  GRASS.     See  Avena. 

GOLDEN-ROD.  {Solidago,  Crom  koH- 
<&ire,tounitc,on  atcountof  the  aupiiose<l vul- 
nerary (juulities  of  the  plants.)  This  is  an 
extensive  genus  of  coarse  flowerin''  plant« 
suitable  for  the  liark  of  flower  uonlcrs. 
Any  common  soil  Huita  them,  and  tliey  are 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 
The  eomnt<m  golden-rod,  or  wound-wort 
(S.  pirgaurfit)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing in  woods,  hedges,  heaths,  and  copses ; 
and  cm  mouutains  at  every  degree  ol  ele- 
vation. It  is  a  iwrcnnial,  and  flowers  from 
tluly  to  Sejitember.  It  is  a  very  viir'mblc 
plant  in  magnitude,  number,  and  size  of 
tlownrs,  and  serralure  of  the  leaves  :  nor  <lo 
these  varieties  nlttigether  dejiend  on  situ- 
ation, e.xcept  that  iu  :d|)ine  s[>ecimena  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  fewer.  Tlie  root  is 
woody,  with  long  stout  simple  fibres;  the 
stem  usually  fron)  one  to  three  feet  high, 
never  tjuite  straight,  purple  below,  most 
downy  m  tlie  u]i|)er  part,  where  ittcmtinates 
in  a  leafy  cluster,  eitlier  simple  or  compound, 
of  bright  yellow  flowers.  When  bruised, 
the  whole  nerb  smells  like  wihi  carrot.  Its 
rpialities  are  di\irelic,  astringent,  ami  per- 
haps tonic ;  and  it  has  been  reeontmendtid 
as  a  vulnerary  both  externally  and  int«r- 
nally,  but  it  js_  now   never  uaeU  ip  me- 


reDtform,  rough  on  both  ndei  I 
but  the  under  disk  pale  aoi 
radical  leaves  on  long  stalki,  ll 
summit  crowded  and  sessile ;  I 
corymb,  deep  yellow.  The  oppi 
golden-saxitrage  (CA.  oppotitif 
sendiles  tlie  jireeedinp,  out  is, 
leaves  smiUler  and  the  flowetl 
lemon  yellow.  (Eng,  J-'lora,  T<i 
Paxtnnt  Bot.  Diet.) 

GOLDFINCH.  (Co«/imK 
This  well-known  bird  is  pecul 
tiful  in  its  colour,  of  an  elcSM^ 
strikes  melodious  notea,  wkich^ 
ilisposition  to  become  allacbet 
who  fec<l  it,  ore  such  strong  fi 
ations,  that  the  goldfincb  has  bed 
probably  long  continue  Vo  be, 
most  general  cage  favourites.  1 
of  Europe,  and  is  sometiineB  ■■ 
AtVica  Olid  America.  The  golj 
structs  a  very  neut  and  ctiropaq 
mi'Kis,  dried  gra.ss  and  root*,  wh 
I  with  wool,  liuir,  the  down  of  |l 
1  other  soil  substjuiees.  The  kwi 
or  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  IJuiKb  w| 
few  spots  and  lines  of  iNile  l 
brown  at  the  larger  end;  suj 
long,  by  6  lines  bntad.  llic  f 
are  fed  for  a  lime  with  caU4 
insects ;  and  when  altli*  Ut  4 
parents  they  rove  toyi  '  '  ■< 
over  commons  and  oti" 
to  feed  on  the  ri|x^ne<l  miu  i.i  i 
burdixk,  or  dumlelinn,  with  i 
gnmnd.'iel,  or  plantain  ;  thus  | 
good  senice  to  the  ngriculturl 
suming  the  prolific  Miuree  of  oiaal 
weoi.  Their  tendency  to  slug  uij 
guldfioulM»  valuable  a*  i" 


dull  white.    {YarreWt  Brit. 

p.  490.) 

'"K8.  One  of  the  names  of 
kod  crowf<X)t  (Rtiimnndua  au- 
b  perennial  which  grows  in  dry 
^luhj  ihiuly  places.     The  root 

m  about  a  foot  high,  bearing 

golden  yellow  llowem  with  a 
fjL.  It  \ilus«nms  in  April  or 
f.  Flor.  Toi.  iiL   p.  47.)      See 

PLEASURE.      (Camelina 
b  rather  a  dwarf  plant  grow- 
to  two  feet  high,  which  in  found 
ifields,  chiefly  among  flax,  with 
it  is   often    iiitro<luced   from 
it   docs   not   long   propagate 
I  spontaneously.     It  is  an  an- 
fmall,  pale-vellow  flowers  in 
cultivated   m  some   parts  of 
Ihe  sake  of  the  oil,  which  is 
B  the  seeds.     The   sjHX'ies   of 
»  which    it   belongs   have  but 
•nd  require  to  l)e  aowu  in  the 
(En^.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  164. ; 
.Diet.) 

[OCKS,  FLAX-LEAVED. 
[/tiHwyn>.)  A  native  perennial, 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
ht  yellow  flowers  in  eo- 
Soptfrnbcr  and  Oi'tul>er. 
toil  and  iiunny  situation, 
iecd  sown  in  a  liotVn'd,  aii<l 
ilanled  when  sufficiently  ud- 

A,  CREEPLVG.  {Ooodyera 
perennial  herl>,  found  in 
woods  in  S<'0lland,  with  a 
lir«nche<l,  knotty  ro<it,  treep- 
ly  among  moss  and  rotten 
•uot  terminating  iu  a  lolitary 
eight  broad-Blulked,  ovate, 
kn  inch  long,  somewhat 
n.  The  flower?,  which 
sDuJl,  white,  and  sweet- 
or  fifteen  in  each  sfiikc. 
named  aAer  one  of  ihc 
of  our  early  English  bola- 
Goodyer,  of  Ilampshire 
by  Johnson  iu  his  preface 
edition  of  Gerarde's  Hrrbal, 
accurate  and  intelligent 
ich  many  parts  of  that 
End,'.  FUrr.  vol.  iv.  p.  34.) 
B.\KN.V»V.  St-e  Hkebsbacii. 
A  well  known  large  web- 
to  the  order  A<i<a- 
are  remarkable 
of  swimming  and  diving; 
inly  cnllcl  water-fowl,  and, 
have  fre<juently  liecn  desig- 
pnir*,  in  reference  to  their 
Ftvin  the  geographical  po- 


sition, extent,  and  varied  character  of  the 
British  islands,  the  species  of  this  order  are 
very  niunerous,  comprehending  nearly  one 
third  of  the  whole  niiiuber  of  our  liritish 
birds.  The  (irst  family  of  this  order,  the 
AnatiJtt,  is  also  extensive;  ineluiling  the 
geeae,  swans,  ducks,  and  mergansers.  The 
first  three  iwrtions  were  tonnerly  con- 
si4lered  as  belonging  to  but  one  genus,  Anat; 
and  hence  the  family  name,  Auatidit.  Mo- 
dem systematic  authors  have  found  it  more 
convenient,  as  well  as  desirable,  to  ilivido 
them  into  smaller  groups,  which  arc  known 
to  be  di.slinct  In  their  cliuracters  and  habits. 
Many  of  the  Bi)ecie8  arc  oi'  great  interest 
and  value.  In  ihe  present  article  I  must 
neciissarily  conliue  myself  to  the  geese  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Lnder  the  term  wild  geese,  four  or  five 
species  arc  frequently  intrluded,  viz.  1.  The 
grey  lay-g(K>9e,  or  givy-legged  goose  {Aiuer 
feniii),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  true 
reading.  This  species  of  goose  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  very  common  in  the  fens  of 
this  country,  residing  there  the  whole  year, 
breeding  there,  and  bringing  out  eight  or 
nine  young ;  but  the  general  system  of 
draining  pursued  in  Cambridgeshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  Liiicolusbiie  has  been  the  meaus 
of  driving;  them  away.  The  eggs  of  ih'is 
specie.s  lu-e  of  u  dull  yellowish  ivory  white, 
suioofh  iind  .^Inning ;  three  inches  one  line 
long,  by  two  inches  anil  one  line  broad. 
The  Ijciik  o(  this  goose  is  of  a  pale  flesh- 
colour;  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  jiart  of  the  body,  iish  brown ;  under 
surfai-e  of  the  Ijody,  white;  sides,  flanks, 
and  thighs,  barred  with  ash-colour  and 
greyish-white;  legs,  toes,  and  incmbnmcs, 
dull  llesh-colour.  Whole  length  of  an  adult 
male,  thirty-five  inches ;  of  an  adult  female, 
thirty  inches. 

•2.  The  l)ean  goose  (A.  ifgctum).  See 
Bkak  IJOOSB. 

3.  The  pink-footed  goose  {A.  braehyrhyn- 
chuji).  This  is  a  new  species,  first  noticed 
and  described  by  M.  Uaillon  of  Abbeville, 
which  is  considerably  smaller  in  size  ibuii 
the  bean  goose,  but  otherwise  so  like  it  in 
general  appearance  that  there  is  little  doubt 
It  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  the 
young  bird  of  that  species ;  but,  on  com- 
parative examination,  it  is  ut  onee  distiii- 
guialu'd  by  the  smaller  and  shorter  t>eak, 
and  the  pink  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
Little  in  known  of  the  poi-ticulur  habits  of 
this  new  species  in  a  wild  stale.  The 
whole  length  of  tJic  bird  is  about  twenty- 
eight  inches. 

4.  The  white-fronted,  or  laughing  goose 
(A.  alhifrons).  This  species  may  be  i-on- 
.lidereil  a  regular  winter  visiter  to  this 
counti-y ;  not  usually  to  numerous  as  the 


),  like  the  bttin  jjoose,  i»  o  cotnroon 
inter  visitor  to  tlicce  ialand.o.  It  is  very 
j)rcttily  innrkeii ;  Iiius  tlio  neck  and  top  of 
the  head  black;  breast  and  boUy  Breyish- 
whitti ;  flunks  and  thighs  tinged  with  grey 
in  bars ;  legs  toes,  membranes,  and  claws, 
black.  Whole  length  of  binl,  twenty-five 
inche«. 

6.  Tlie  brent  goose  {A.  bemicla).  Of  the 
various  species  of  geese  that  visit  the 
ISrilish  islands,  this  is  the  sninllctit,  as  well 
iLs  the  most  numerous,  and  possesses,  also, 
lor  us  the  ngreeable  advantiigc  of  l>eing  a 
good  bird  for  the  table.  It  is  a  regiilar 
winter  visiter  to  the  shores  of  most  of  our 
maritime  counties,  and  remains  with  us 
through  all  the  cold  months  of  tlie  year.  In 
Shetland  it  is  calle<i  Horra  goose,  from  the 
numlK-rs  tliat  frerpient  Horra  Sound.  Ilie 
upper  part  of  the  breiist,  head,  and  neck  are 
black,  except  a  small  patch  of  white  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  breast  and  the  belly  slate  grey  ;  legs, 
tin's,  &e.,  black.  The  whole  length  of  the 
bird,  twenty-one  inches. 

7.  The  red-breasted  gooae  (A.  ruJicoUii). 
nut  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this 
beautiful  species,  which  apj>caP5  to  be  very 
rare,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  Asia  and  Siberia. 

8.  Tlie  Egyptian  goose  (A.  EgyptUua). 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  Egvptian  goose 
has  ))ecn  adinitted  into  the  histories  and 
catalogues  of  our  Qritish  birds ;  and  even 
now  e.xrciitionB  are  oe(;)U<ionally  made  to  it, 
on  the  gi'oiiiid  that  the  specimens,  though 
killol  at  large,  or  uppan-nlly  in  a  wild  state, 
hiid  probably  escajied  from  the  waters  of 
iHirks  or  pleasure-grounds,  where  they  had 
been  bred  imd  fuatereJ  on  account  of  the 


to  one  of  the  names 
crav4t  gooie.  The  bade,  \ 
pole  brown,  the  lower 
most  white.  The  whole  length 
bird  is  fortv-one  or  forty-two  it 
the  swan-like  length  of  neck,  I 
size  of  this  species,  some  auth 
eluded  it  in  the  genus  Cygtti 
Brit.  BinU,  vol.  iil.  p.  53-96.)  i 
The  domettic  goose.  Two  1 
indigenous  to  Gnmt  Britwo,  I 
white  goose,  and  the  pure  whiu 
a  larger  size.  The  first  is  our  a 
breed  :  the  second  arv  bad  brei 
producing  more  than  three  | 
brood,  and  that  only  every  kll 
There  is,  also,  the  Chinete  bra 
naturalised  among  us,  vmliul 
early  breeding,  and  quick  ttH 
Chinese  goose  lays  about  the 
vember,  if  the  weather  is  no! 
produces  her  goslings  in  Jan| 
goslings,  if  kept  dry  and  war^ 
the  table  in  Ai)ril  or  Mav.  1 
however,  smaller,  less  ileliratei 
more  noisy  than  the  commtm 
The  common  goose  bcsio*  tal 
Candlemas,  and  after  laying  I 
eleven  eggs,  she  sits  thirty  dai 
brings  out  her  little  flock.  IC,  I 
shews  a  wish  to  sit  when  ihe  « 
two  or  three  eggs,  she  ran 
the  nest,  or  be  shut  up 
She  will  then  take  to  lay  t 
and  five  geese  are  the  i 
with  :  they  will  pro«lQoe 
season.  Ciee^e  are  gnudnf  I 
a  common,  but  horses  do  not  Nl 
pany  in  a  field,  n*  thev  object  ( 
them.    The  herb  calUd  awi^ 


through  the  goo«e  aperture. 
l«Te  a  door,  »l90,  for  the  poultry- 
enter.  The  nests  nhould  Ik;  coui- 
Itraw,  liocd  with  har,  luul  the 
d  be  (et\  near  their  home,  to  allure 
t.  If  gome  of  the  iroalinps  are 
>forc  the  others,  tlicy  should  he 
Knn  the  mother,  kept  warm  in 
'ore  the  (ire,  and  relumed  to  her 
rbole  brood  are  hutched.  Thin 
ll  and  water  is  excellent  food  for 
ritii  chopped   goose-graM;   they 

to  eat  oaLt,  and  feed  themselves. 
I  bemlodc,  if  any  grows  near  the 
id :  it  U  pernicious  in  it«  effects 
9y.  Fatten  geese  in  small  parties, 
le  lOcietT.  Tliey  should  be  cooped 
gd  plentifully  with  sweet  o:its  and 
water  in  a  narrow  wooden  trough. 
ImeDt  has  Utely  been  tried  of 
>ae  with  turnips,  cut  up  wry  fine, 
oto  a  trough  with  water.  The 
tbst  six  geese,  weighini;  only  nine 
|bwben  shot  up,  aetuiuly  weighed 
bda  each,  after  about  three 
fing  with  this  food  alone.  Half- 
rreen  geese  are  delicate  eating  in 
uly ;  but  they  need  not  be  cooped, 
only  be  well  fed.  Goose  feathers 
le,  and  tlicir  dung  is  employed  as 
Mr  a^iculturists.  See  (jDASO. 
BERRY.  (Bibet  gronularia.) 
berry  is  well   known  as  a  most 

fruit,  chiefly  confined  to  cold  or 
l*^**^*,  neglected  in  Switzerland, 
BSealty  raised  in  Italy.  As  it 
bs  woods  and  hedges  in  Cam- 
1^  Norfolk,  and  other  counties  in 
M«,  I'hillip*  and  otherx  consider  it 
m  in<ligenous  totliij  country;  but 
i  Miller  lioth  entertained 
up  truly  so.  In  Cheshire, 
•,  anu  Vorkshirc,  it  is  known  under 
a  fea-herry.  It  appears  to  have 
name  of  gooselierry  irora  its  being 
•nee   liir  youne   or  preen   geese. 

Kl    berry  in  tKe  wild    state,   the 
like  the  apple,  has  been  luul- 
;  Tnricty,   and    brought    to  its 
p-  nr  bv  the  art  and  in- 

iJit Hid  t)utch  gardeners  ; 

I  one  of  our  most  valu- 

easily  propagated,   and 

inction;   furnishing  our 

I  and  agreeable  diet. 

the  earliest,  as  well  as 

tfhiiu  for  sfiring  tarts.     It 

erred  in  the  preeu  state, 

1  jam,  a  delicious  anil  or- 

anii  a  most  luscious 

inferior,  when  properly 

of  the  goosoberry  are  ex- 


tremely numerous ;  Lindley  enumerates 
nearly  800^  but  the  following  selection  for 
a  NiniUl  garden  is  ivcoinmended :  lieiU. — 
Old  rough  red,  Melling's  crown  bob,  Far- 
mer's roaring  lion,  Knight's  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  Champagne  and  Capper's  top  saw- 
yer ;  one  of  (Le  l»gt  of  the  red  gooseberries 
IS  the  Scot<'h  ironmonger :  it  is  hairy,  and 
thin-skinned.  YeUuwu.  —  Hurdoaj-tle'sgun- 
ner,  Ilills's  golden  gourd,  Prophet's  rock- 
wood,  Hamlet's  kilton,  Dixon's  golden  yel- 
low, Gordon's  TijK'r.  Grcem. —  Kdwiirds's 
jolly  tar,  Mossey's  heart  of  oak,  Nixon's 
green  myrtle,  early  green  hairy.  Parkin- 
sou's  laurel,  Wainwright's  ocean.  Whites. 
—  Colewonh's  white  lion,  Moore's  white 
bear,  Cronipton's  Shebu  iiuecn,  Saunders's 
Cheshire  lass,  Wellington  s  glory,  WikmI- 
ward'a  whitesmith. 

The  gooseberry  will  succee<i  in  almost 
any  soil,  where  the  gnvutid  is  soft  and 
moist,  and  situated  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
tree  may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  from 
suckers,  or  from  seeils  :  the  former  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to  as  being  the  mure  expc-di- 
tious ;  and  seeds  are  only  sown  to  raise  new 
varieties.  The  propagation  anil  genertU 
management  is  pixrcisely  similar  to  the  cur- 
rant. The  nioile  of  training  uiiil  maiinging 
the  gooseberry  for  prizcexhibition  is  given  by 
Mr.  Saul  of  Lanciuiter.   (  Oortl.  Mag.  vol .  x.) 

No  simple  elVectual  remedy  luis  yet  been 
discovaroil  for  the  destniclioii  of  the  cater- 
pillars which  infest  gooseberry  bushes.  Fu- 
migation, dusting  with  lime,  and  other 
methixhi,  have  been  recoinmentled,  but  tliey 
do  not  always  answer  the  purpose. 

GOOSE-COKN.  A  loeal  name  for  the 
moss  rush    (Juncu»  sipmrroimii).    See  Rush. 

GOOSEFOOT.  (Cheiui/mlhim.)  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants,  of  ndiich  thirteen 
native  species  are  einimerateil  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smitli,  viz.  1.  Mercury  goosefoot  (C  bimiu 
Ilenrictui),  growing  in  waste  ground  jioil  by 
road  sides  treiiuciit,  and  occiisionally  in  ]iiis- 
tures.  The  riw>t  is  branching  and  lleshy  ; 
the  herb  dark  green,  nearly  smooth  ;  stem 
a  foot  hinh,  terminating  in  a  eomjtound 
cnrwded  cluster,  or  spike,  of  niiiiieroiis  green 
(lowers:  their  stalks  sometimes  unctuous 
and  mealy.  Thi.s,  our  only  rierenniul  Cheno- 
podiuin,  may  be  eaten,  when  young,  like 
spinach,  ami  is  cultivated  for  the  table  in 
some  jiarts  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  insipid 
and  mucilaginous,  rallicr  mawkish,  and  soon 
becomes  tough  ami  tibrous.  Neither  goats 
nor  shi-ep  relish  this  plant,  which  is  aUo  re- 
fusal by  cattle  and  hogs;  2.  The  upinght 
goosefiKit  (C.  uriirwni),  and  .1.,  The  red 
gixwi'foiit,  also  occur  commonly  on  waste 
ground  ;  the  former  sometimes  on  dunghills, 
and  the  latter  in  low  muddy  situations.  In 
exposed  situations  the  whole  herb  of  C.  ni- 
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brum  assumes  a  red  colour.  This  species 
and  Its  ullios  arc  said  to  be  poisonous  to 
.swiuu ;  4.  The  many  spiked  goosclbot  (C 
botryiiide»)  ;  5.  The  nettle-leaved  goosclbot, 
6.  The  miiple-ieaved  gooscfool,  call  for  no 
observation.  The  wh<(l«  iilunt  of  tlie  two 
last  species  is  Cetid ;  7.  Wliitc  gooscfoot,  or 
common  wild  orache  (C.  alltum),  is  found  in 
cultivated  OS  well  as  waste  ground,  every- 
where. The  herb  li  mealy,  witli  a  silvery 
unctuoiia  pubescence,  whiili,  by  age,  becomes 
dry    imd   thiifly.     The  young  plant   is  re- 

Iiorted  to  be  eatable  when  boilc<l,  and  is 
mown  by  the  name  of  fat-hen  in  some  parts 
of  JJorfiilk.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  sheen,  and 
hog.s,  whiih  lii.st  duvimr  it  with  avidity.  8. 
The  (ig-leiived  g<>osef<K>t  (C  Jici/olium) 
flourishes  most  on  dunghills,  especially  about 
Liiudiiii ;  0.  The  ook-leiived  goosefoot  (C. 
glaucum)  varic.H  in  height  from  two  inches 
to  two  feel,  and  grows  for  the  most  piu^t  on 
a  snndy  soil;  10.  Standing  goosefoot  (C 
oliilum).  This  species  is  lound  very  com- 
monly nmong  sand  or  rubbish  near  the  sea. 
The  whole  herb  is  of  n  dull  grey i.sh -green. 
Covered  with  a  greasy  uiealiueitB,  which,  when 
touched,  exhales  a  strong,  pLTmanent,  nau- 
seous iKlour,  (ike  stale  salt  hsh.  It  is,  never- 
theless, eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  goat.s  and 
Bheep,  but  refused  by  swine  ;  1 1 .  'I'lie  round- 
leaved,  or  all -seed  goosefoot,  or  upright  blite 
(C.  polj/tpermuni),  12.  The  sharp  entirc- 
leovcd  goosefoot  (C.  acuti/olium),  are  two 
other  species,  which  are  less  common.  The 
former  is  n  curious  plant,  whose  numerous 
I  block  shining  seeds  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageously emj)loye<l  in  fattening  jxiultry ; 
13.  The  sea  goosefoot,  small  gtosswort^  or 
sea  bUte  (C  viaritimum  ) ;  lliis  species  abounds 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  grows  also  in  simdy  as 
well  as  mudily  places,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  Stem  thick  and  juicy,  leaves 
smooth,  alxiut  an  inch  long,  salt  to  the  taste, 
of  alight  bright  grevu.  Dr.  Withering  men- 
tions Ibis  us  an  ex(?el!cnt  pot-herb.  In  Si- 
beria and  v\j«traciui  the  inhabitants  obtain 
from  this  plant  their  potiuth,  which  probably 
partakes  more  of  tbe  nature  of  soda.  The 
alkaline  suit  contained  in  this  herb  renders 
it  serviceable  in  making  glxs.4,  tliongh  it  is 
inferior  to  some  kinib-  of  snUohi  lounil  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  {Smit/i't  Jiiig.  Flor. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  M.  16.) 

GOOSE-IIKASS.     See  Habiff. 

GOKDONIA.     This  is  a  genus  of  elegant 

'  plants,  well  deserving  of  extensive  culti- 

I  vatiim  on  account  of  their  large  and  lieau- 

'  tifid  llowers.     The  plants  are  hardy  enough 

to  stand  our  British  winters  in  tlie  open  air, 

yet   the   young   shoots  of\cn   get   injured, 

owing  to  the  shorftiess  of  our  summer  not 

I  (ufTering  them  to  ripen  tlie  wood,  or  even 

'  to  tlower  in  |XTfeclion  :  thcv  should  there- 
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fore  be  treated  >«  greenhosM  ftal 
best  soil  for  them  i*  pett,  ottnl 
little  loam :  tbe^  are  readiljr  iaiM 
larcrs,  or  cuttings  in  aaad,  xaim 
{t'wthmiBot.  Diet.)  Cobbet ikn 
large  white  flowers  of  O. 
grows  from  ten  to  twenty  i 
niGceot. 

GOSHAWK.  (AttrrpahmiBii 
goshawk  was  formerly  in  catena  H 
conera,  and  was  flown  at  kim, 
pheasants,  grouse,  and  partrii^ca 
in  powers  to  the  falcons,  tbmigk 
size  to  the  largest  of  tbem,  the  gt 
vet  the  best  of  the  short-wiogH 
This  is  a  rare  species  in  tiie  tan 
land,  and  the  few  that  are  oaodlhl 
are  obtained  from  the  CoataaCBfc 
grown  female  measures  froantmait 
twenty-four  inches  in  length ;  iha  I 
fourth,  and  sometimes  one  third  ll 
general  colour  of  the  plnmace  i 
brown  ;  the  throat,  breast,  b«l^,tl 
nearly  white,  with  spots,  tranvn 
and  undulating  lines  of  dull  blacki 
toes,  yellow.  (  yarreWi  BriL  Bit 
p.  57.) 

GOSS.  A  term  proriiKiallj  I 
the  whin.  It  is  somfrimai  wnM 
See  KcEZB. 

GOUAXIA.  (So  naiMd  h  I 
Anthony  Goiion,  once  Ptttetmr  i 
at  Monlpelier,  and  author  of  ll 
Montpeliaui:)  A  genua  «f  % 
evergreen  climbers,  growing  abM 
high,  and  succeeding  well  in  a  ■ 
))eat  and  loom  ;  cuttings  root  Aed 
under  a  gliis.s.     {PaxtoiCt  Bot.  Dn 

GOUD  AND  GOWLAN8.  1 
names  for  the  common  morimld. 

GOURD.  (Cutyrbita.)  ' 
otic  plants  comprising  nine  ■ 
the  following  are  the  princip 
pion  or  pumpkin  (  C.  Prpo), 
of  both  the  Indies.  It  is  A 
in  tlie  making  of  piesv&c. 
mcrous  varieties  ot  it,  rarj 
and  colour  of  their  fruit ; ' 
bular,  oval,  pear-shapnl,  greA 
marble<l,  yellow,  &c.  One  aaril 
pale  buff  or  salmon  ookiw,  art 
form,  grows  to  the  weight  of  IM 
upwards;  it  is  known  in  Vntl> 
/lOtiroHJamte,  and  used  in  soukIi 
ticular  from  being  masbcd  aaa  «M 
tatocs  or  turnips,  beiDg  of  a  nn 
and  peculiar  navonr.  {lYmm.  1 
Loud.  vol.  iii.  p.  S(U.> 

The  bottle-l  '^  % 

of  little  uaefoi  —•«,  I 

morkableiabt  •unijt 

oroil-llosk.    I  ia*«ilisf 

'i.  Tlio  squoalt  jL  .  --.o/nftty    t. 
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nVEED,  COMMON. 

r  (C-  tuccada).     Both   tbese 

for  the  fruit,  which,   being 

of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 

le  in  Mlt  and  water,  laid  upon 

aa  upamgus.     Of   the 

E'  noat  as  maor  varieties 
and  fimihirly  charac- 
fruit  is  much  used  in 
ed  by  seed,  which  may 
of  moderate  strength, 
B  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end 
tearly  in  April.  In  May  they 
jn  tiie  open  ground  l>encath  a 
t  remain,  or  in  a  hotbed  if  at 
Mnent,  to  forward  the  plants 
tiag  at  its  close,  or  early  in 

rStre  fit  for  transplanting  when 
ifour  rough  leaves,  or  when  of 
Hh's  growth.  They  must  be 
At  any  shelter  on  dunghill?,  or 
Bred  as  directed  for  the  oj>eu- 
Bf  cucumbers.  Some  may  be- 
■Uh  pales,  walls,  or  betlgea,  to 
pilarly  over  them,  on  account 
lental  appearance.  They  may 
^^^  respect  like  the  cucum- 
H^poot  want  so  much  care. 
^Sandance  of  water  in  dry 
ken  the  runners  have  extended 
ty  may  be  pegged  down  and 
i  enlh  at  a  joint ;  this  will 
Inction  of  roots,  ami  the  longer 
tf  the  plant  in  vigour.  The 
■hoidd  be  selected  and  treated 
r  the  cucumber.  It  is  ri[>e  in 
'  September  or  October.  ■((?. 
Kitchen  Garden.) 
ED,  COMMON,  or  HERB 
ASH-WEED,  or  GROUND 
podtuiH  fiodtigraria.)  An  her- 
perennial  plants  growing 
pastures,  and  hedges, 
y  or  June.  Its  creep- 
to  a  great  extent,  and  are 
extu^mtion.  The  stems 
feet  in  heieht,  bearing 
re  white  llowers.  'ITie 
itic,  with  Bome  acri- 
lurs  the  herb  also  par- 
been  uaeil  OS  a  cata- 
hencc  the  siieoific  name, 
tender,  and  mny  be 
ig  among  other  pot- 
e  rather  than  medicinal 
Cattle,  »heoi),  and  goat.s 
of  this  wee<i,  but  horses 

vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

UN,  a  native  of  Gcr- 

itry  in  the  middle  of 

_  for  some  time  a  pupil 

VS  aftenrards  received 
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the  appointment  of  gardener  to  the  King 
of  Naples  at  Caserta,  through  the  interest 
of  .Sir  J.  tianlc*.  He  continued  gardener  at 
Caserta  during  the  usurpation  of  Murat, 
but  was  murdere<l  near  his  own  house  in 
1816.     He  published 

A  Dncrlpllra  r*t«l0|tue  of  iipwardt  of  MM  Rnrcin 
aoA  VarirtiM  of  llertMrrom  or  PcrrnntAl  PUnU,  div ji1«d 
Into  ttx  columiii  ;  rxhihltlni;.  Itt  (ilie  view,  tht-lr  K.-unei, 
Magnitude,  Height,  oiid  Situation  ;  time  of  flowrniir,  ' 
Colour  of  their  Vlowert,  and  Ihr  nalire  ruuntry  of  eaA 
•prclci.  With  a  lui  of  bardy  Fcmt  for  the  UecuraUua 
of  Ihe  Northern  Borden,  ana  the  molt  Omamenuil  Aa- 
nuali.     London.  ]7f¥j.  8vo. 

GRAl'TING.  In  Iiortit-ulture,  theo[K'ra- 
tion  of  aiBxing  one  portion  of  a  plant  to 
another  in  such  a  manner  us  that  a  vital  union 
may  t4Uce  plu<'e  lietween  them.  Grafting 
has  been  practised  from  the  most  remote 
antiijuity ;  but  its  origin  and  invention  are 
didlTcntly  related  liy  naturalists.  (Traftina 
utay  be  performed  both  with  lierbacoons  ana 
ligneous  plants  ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  chiolly  I 
conlined  to  the  latter,  and  more  especially  to  i 
the  propagation  of  esteemeil  varietiesof  fruit* 
trees,  A  grafU>d  plant  consists  of  two  parts  : 
the  stock  or  stem,  which  is  a  rootetl  pliint 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  scicm,  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  termed  the  graft,  which  is 
a  detached  |>orlion  of  another  plant  to  be 
aflixed  to  it.  The  operation  of  grafting  can 
oidv  l>e  performc<l  wilhin  certain  physiit- 
Ingicid  limits;  but  what  these  are,  science  I 
has  nut  yet  absolutely  determined.  In 
genenil,  uli  the  species  of  one  genus  may 
be  grafledon  another  reciprocally  ;  but  this 
is  not  uiiivcrsnUy  the  case,  because  the  apple 
cannot  be  griifted  on  the  jicar,  at  least  not 
for  any  useful  purpose.  In  general,  it  iiiuy 
be  presumed  tliat  all  the  sjiccies  of  a  nnluntl 
order,  or  at  least  of  a  tribe,  iiiay  be  grafted 
on  one  another  ;  but  this  docs  not  hold  giKsl 
universally.  The  reverse  of  this  doctrine, 
however,  viz.  that  the  sjiecies  belonging  to 
tliflcrent  natural  orders  cannot  Ik-  grafted 
on  one  another,  holds  almost  universally 
true ;  and,  therefore,  a  sail;  practical  con- 
clusion is,  that  in  chtKising  a  stm'k,  the 
nearer  in  iitliiiity  the  sjiecies  to  which  that 
stock  belongs  is  to  the  scion,  the  more 
certain  will  bo  the  snccess. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  most  iniTwrtant 
operations  in  horticulture,  ils  afTording  the 
most  eligible  means  of  multiplying  and  j>er- 
petuating  all  our  best  varieties  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  many  kinds  of  trees  ami  shrubs 
not  to  conveniently  propagated  by  other 
means.  Varieties  of  fruits  are  originally 
procured  by  selection  from  plants  niised 
from  seed,  but  they  can  only  be  j>erj>etu- 
ated  by  some  mode  which  cimtinucs  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  though  this  may  be  done  by 
cuttings  and  loyers,  yet  by  far  the  most 
eligible  uxKle  is  by  graAing,  its  it  produces 
stronger  plants  in  a  shorter  time  titan  any 
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other  metliods.  Grafting  is  perfornied  in  a 
gr<?8t  many  diffonrnt  ways;  but  the  most 
eligible  tor  or<iinury  puriwises  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  splice-graltin^,  whip-ftrai^ing, 
or  tongue-pmJtiiip.  In  executing  this  mode, 
both  the  seiini  nnd  the  stock  are  jmred  down 
ill  u  slimtinp;  direction  ;  aflerwardfl  aijplied 
together,  uud  made  iUst  with  strands  of  biisa 
matting,  in  the  iiame  manner  as  two  pieces 
of  rod  are  spliced  together  to  form  u  whip- 
handle.  To  insure  success,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  alburnum,  or  inner  bark  of 
the  scion,  shoidd  coincide  accurately  with 
the  inner  bark  of  the  stock ;  bccau<«e  the 
▼ital  union  is  effected  by  the  sap  of  the 
gtm'k  rising  up  through  the  soft  wood  of 
tlie  scion.  After  the  scion  is  tied  to  the 
stock,  the  graft  is  said  to  be  made ;  and  it 
oidy  remains  to  cover  the  part  tied  with  n 
mass  of  tempered  clay,  or  any  convenient 
composition  that  will  exclude  the  air.  Some 
of  the  other  modes  practised  are  termed 
cleft,  or  slit -grafting,  crown-grafting,  cheek- 
grafting,  side-graftmg,  and  graAing  by  ap- 
proach, or  inarcliiug. 

The  season  for  jierforming  the  operation 
is,  for  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
goring,  immediately  before  the  movement  of 
the  sap.  Thp  s[iring  is  also  the  most  fa- 
vcmrable  period  for  evergreens  :  but  the  sap 
in  this  class  of  plants  being  more  in  motion 
during  winter  toanthat  of  deciduous  plants, 
grafting,  if  thought  necessary,  might  be  per- 
formed at  that  season. 

Grafting  Timber  Trees. — The  oak,  ash, 
hornbeam,  and  hazel,  may  be  grafted,  but 
there  i.t  a  little  didiculty  in  grafting  some  of 
the  haril-wood  trees.  On  the  oak  may  be 
worked  its  strijied-leaved  variety  of  pedun- 
ru/u/o,  and  the  varieties  of  <cMi7///oro.  The 
Lucomt>e,  and  other  oaks  of  that  kind,  re- 
quire to  have  the  Turkey  oak  for  a  stock  ; 
and  the  evergreen,  or  Ilex  oaks,  must  have 
their  own  species.  The  comuiun  ash  will 
take  with  the  omuji,  and  any  of  the  hardy 
varieties  of  true  ashes,  such  as  the  Chinese 
and  entire-leaved.  The  hornbeam  may  be 
used  as  a  stock  for  Carpimu  orietitittin,  and 
the  cut-leaveilsort ;  but  the  scions  must  be 
from  two  years  old  wood.  The  purple- 
Icjived  hazel  may  be  gral'ted  on  the  hazel 
stiK'ks. 

Oraftijiff  by  approach,  or  inarching,  i»  a 
uihIc  of  gralling,  in  which,  to  make  sure  of 
success,  the  scion  is  not  separated  from  tbe 
)  parent  phint  till  it  has  become  united  with 
tlie  stock.  Inarching  is  chiefly  practised 
with  orange-s,  myrtles,  jasmines,  walnuts, 
firs,  &c.,  which  lio  not  flourish  by  the  com- 
'  llion  mode  of  grafl  ing. 

fJntftiiif;  berlmccuv*  plants  differs  in 
nothing  fmm  grafting  such  sis  are  of  a  wixxly 
nature,  excepting  that  this  operation  is  pcr- 
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'  formed  wbea  both  atock  tod  i 
state  of  vigorous  p^Jwtb. 
purriose  tJiwhich  this  nuxie  hat  h«M 
applied  is,  that  of  grafting  the  fiaa 
dalilias  on  tuliers  of  the  mora  eta 
vigourous-growing  aorta.  Is  tkel 
dens,  the  tomato  is  aoMrtJum  g| 
the  potato,  the  canliflover  m  tl 
cole,  and  one  gourd  on  anotiieri  I 
j  of  curiosity. 

I       Oraftihg  the  herbatetmi  jAotti  i 

{  plaiUt  is  scarcely   known  aoNM 

gardeners ;  but  it  has  been  estenS 

I  ployed  by  French  nunerymeg.  Ml 

]  some  of  the  royal  forests  of  Kraa 

scions  are  formed  of  the  paints  al 

shoots  ;  and  the  stocks  are  alsolbl 

growing  shoots,  cut  or  bnJcen  ow! 

I  or  two  below  the  ]ioint,  where  tk 

as  brittle  as  asparagus.    The  op 

performed  in  the  cleA  mantier ;  t 

cutting  the  lower  end  of  llw  tt 

form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserting  ill 

I  or  slit  made  down  the  middle  «t  i 

I  The  finer  kinds  of  azaleas,  pinei 

'  ore   propagated  in  this  way  m  tt 

•  nurseries;   and  thousands  of  Aa 

have  been  so  grafted  on  Pimt  tf 

the  forest  of  Fontaineblcau.     At  I 

House,    near    Kdinburgh,    this 

grafting  has  been  sncces^iillT  ^TM 

Abies  Smithiana,  the  stock  brm? 

mon  spruce  fir.  (JBramd/ ' 

GRALN.     (French,  r 

Norv.  grioH,  com.)     The  gcnenl 

all  kinds  of  com.    See  Wkkat,  Oi 

L£T,  CoB!«-L.\w8,  &c.     It  means,  i 

sense,  the  seed  of  any  fruit,  the 

of  the  fibres  of  wood,  &c. ;   tka 

the  surface,  with  regard   to  RH|| 

smoothness ;  or  a  minute  partSda. 

article  I  have  only  to  insert  iIkmb 

regard  to  groin  that  could  notii 

cludeil  under  other  heads.     It  Im 

culated  that  the  totjd  r<>n«umiiliH 

and  other  grain  in  1 1  Kii| 

ayear — ofwheat  IJ  i>isN 

other  grain  40,000,000  4Uartefm 

52,000,000  <|uarteni,    or   py^  ' 

quarters.     (  Quart,  Jm 

1063.)     Of  this  about  1 

barley  arc  consumed  iai 

eries  anil  distilleries. 

Dr.  c,,)...,!....,.,   K., 

annual  •  rain  in  B 

each  per;.:.  .; 

SpsdatofOrala 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans  and  Peas 


t  Fittr  Prices  of  Orain  per  imperial 
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.T.     A  place  where  com  is 
hare  of  necessity  been  con- 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  of  dif- 
accordlng  to  the  facilities 
far  Uieir  coiislruction  by  tlie  ncigh- 
itt  which    they    arc    placed ;     in 
tkejr  art  commonly,  for  furuiiiig 
of  wood  or  brick.     In  Sicily 
:  snnaries  are  in  boiuc  ]iljiceit  Uul- 
01  Ibe  tolid  rock.    Areordinur  to  a 
ity  (Bn/.  ^imA.  vol.  i.  p.  94.), 
Iitastion  for  a  granary  is  over  the 
floor.      It  may  be  cosily  secured 
"  re(|airing  only  six  feet  in 
it  will  not  interfere  materiallv  with 
tt  tlic  tiani,  especially  if  they  be 
iraa|[h  tbe  cables.     A  trap-door  in 
«nt£  ■  roof  and  pulley,  raises  and 
the  load  in  the  most  easy  innuner, 
mBBSvof  It  more  effectually  from  de- 
>tr<ins  wired  windows  at  each 
ttlmta  it  sufficiently.  The  mo«t general 
wcTcr,  of  funning  granaries,  is  to 
375 


GRAINS,  BREWERS'. 

erect  them  of  timber,  and  plucc  them  upon 
pillars  of  stone  or  wrwHt.  II  lia«  been  sug- 
gested that  corn  kept  in  granaries  would  be 
effectually  protecletl  from  the  rnvngcs  of  the 
weevil,  by  mixing  with  it  u  r<niall  iiuantity 
of  coiuiion  salt.  See  Cobs- Morn,  U'eevii, 
and  CoBN. 

GRAINS,  BREMT<:RS',  are  very  exfen- 
siTely  useil  in  the  feciling  of  live  stoils.  They 
consist  chietiy  of  the  husk,  and  other  inso- 
luble umlters  of  the  corn  employed  in  the 
operation  of  brewing.  When  s[>eaking  of 
the  large  dairies  of  the  motro[x>li8,  Mr. 
Youatt  remarks,  "  The  priiicipiil  food  of 
the  cows  in  uU  these  is  gruins ;  and  as  the 
brewing  seasons  are  chielly  in  antuiun  and 
spring,  a  stock  of  grains  is  generally  laid  in 
at  those  seiuons  for  the  rest  ui'  the  year. 
The  grains  are  laid  up  in  pits  lined  willi 
brick-work,  set  in  cement,  from  t<^n  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any  convenient 
size.  They  are  firmly  troililen  down,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  uioist  e4irth  eight  or 
nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out  Ibe  rain  and 
frost  in  winter,  and  the  heut  in  summer.  A 
cow  consumes  about  a  bushel  of  tliese  gruiiis 
doily,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  fourpence 
to  (ivepenne,  exclusive  of  carriage  and  pre- 
aervatiuii.  The  grains  are,  if  jiussible,  thrown 
into  the  pit  while  warm  and  in  a  state  of 
feniienlnliuo,  ami  thi y  soon  (urn  sour;  but 
they  are  not  liked  ihe  worse  by  cattle  on 
that  account:  and  the  air  being  perfectly 
excluded,  the  ferinentution  cannot  run  on 
to  putreliiction.  The  dairy-men  say  that 
the  slow  and  slight  degree  of  fermentation 
which  goes  on  tends  to  the  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  saccharine  and  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  have  us  large  a  stock  on 
hand  as  they  can  atl'ord,  and  not  o{>en  the 
pits  till  ihey  are  compelle<l.  It  is  not  un- 
common ibr  two  years  to  pass  before  a  pit 
of  grains  is  touche<l ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
hove  loin  nine  years,  and  been  perfectly 
good  at  the  expiration  of  that  pcrioil.  The 
grainri  from  a  large  ale  brewery  are  the  most 
nourishing  ;  those  from  ihe  [lorter  brewers, 
not  so  good ;  and  those  frutu  tJic  little  ale 
brewers  hardly  worth  having.  It  is  found 
by  the  ilistUlcrs,  that  rough  ilover  chart", 
mixed  with  grains  mid  wash,  will  fatten  to 
any  extent."  {On  C'utlle,  pp.  255—264.) 
Grains  fresh  from  the  mash-tub,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  oats  or  <'huir,  or  Iwlh,  may  l>e 
occa.iionally  given  to  horses  of  slow  work: 
they  would,  however,  allbrd  very  insurticienl 
nourishment  for  horses  of  (piic'ker  or  border 
work.  Grains,  in  cimunon  with  moat  vege- 
table substances,  are  on  excellent  dressing 
for  grass  lands,  an  application  wliicli  is  tiius 
dciicrilwil  in  a  recent  coinmunii-alion  to  the 
editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  EipresHy  by  Mr. 
W.  11.  LIuckland  of  Glamorganshire. 


GRAND  JURY. 

"  Havin"  obscrred  the  remarkable  luxu- 
riance of  tlie  grass  on  a  small  portion  of 
tand  upon  nhich  some  brewers'  grains  had 
been  scattered,  I  was  induced  to  manure 
aeveral  meadows  with  grains  mixed  with 
stable-dung,  and  a  few  acres  with  grains 
only.  The  crop  of  hiiy  is  an  c.xtraonlinary 
one  off  the  land  manured  with  grains  and 
stable-dung  together ;  but  from  the  land 
manured  with  grains  alone.,  the  crop  is  pro- 
di^ovj.  On  one  part  of  a  steep  aedivity, 
where  the  ordinary  produce  has  been  about 
10  or  12  cwu  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the 
quality  very  coarse,  a  good  sprinkling  of 
graiiui  was  strewed,  leaving  the  other  part 
of  the  same  ground  untouched.  WTiere  the 
grains  were  spread,  there  is  more  than  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the  grass  is  of 
the  finest  ({uality ;  where  no  grains  were 
applied,  the  crop  is  as  u.sual,  both  aa  to 
quantitv  and  quality. 

In  addition  to  tlie  abundance  of  the  crop, 
is  the  advantage  of  ilji  oarliness.  On  the 
29lh  of  May  I  mowed  a  field  manured  with 
grain.s.  The  gross  was  over-ripe,  and  might 
have  been  cut  a  week  sooner.  The  neigh- 
Imuring  fields,  not  so  manured,  were  full 
three  weeks  later.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  weather  is  generally  dry  about 
the  end  of  JLiy  and  beginning  of  June,  when 
there  is  no  gTiws  (it  to  cut ;  and  almost  in- 
variably wet  about  the  end  of  June  and  be- 
ginning of  July,  when  all  the  farmers  are 
Dusv  hav-making." 

t}R.\\D  JURY.  The  number  of  grand 
jurymen  sworn  at  the  sessions  is  usually 
twentv-three,  who  are  taken  either  from  the 
list  ot  jurymen  returned  by  the  sherilF  at 
thequarter  session>,  orfrora  thelist  of  county 
magistrates  at  the  assizes,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  calling  them  according  to  their  senio- 
rity ;  and  when  they  have  chosen  their  fore- 
man, he  administers  to  him  the  following 
oath  : — 

"  You,  as  foreman  of  this  inquest,  shall 
Uiligentlv  enquire,  and  true  presentment 
make,  of' all  such  matters  and  thmgs  a.4  shall 
be  given  you  in  charge.  The  queen's  council, 
your  fellows',  and  your  own,  you  shall  keep 
secret.  You  shall  present  no  man  for  envy, 
hatre<l,  or  malice,  neither  shall  vou  leave 
any  man  unnresented  I'or  fear,  favour,  or 
aflection,  or  nojic  of  rewanl,  but  you  shall 
present  nil  things  truly,  as  they  come  to 
yourknowledge,according  to  the  best  of  your 
understanding." 

Tlie  grand  jury  are  then  sworn,  generally 
three  at  a  time,  to  olMcrve  and  keep  the 
same  i>ath  as  their  forx-man. 

The  duty  of  a  grand  jury   is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  erroneously  concluded,  to  try  the 
prisoner,  but  to  conauler,  from  the  evidence 
57(1 
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brought  before  ttwm.H 
a  fair  and  r^ 
them  to  call 

accusation.  1-  rom  u  mil 
duty,  in  this  respect,  murk  nil 
commonly  wast«d  both  at  the 
the  assizes. 

Persons  who  have  been  ret) 
sherifT  as  jumrs,  who  claim  M 
must  attend  before  the  coull 
their  jirivilegc ;  the  iberiff  hi 
whatever  may  be  the  caae,  \ 
such  claim  ('i  Inst.  448.)  ;  and 
their  apjvaring  when  their  nam 
[  it  will  tie  a  contempt  toward 
I  who  have  full  j)Owcr,  a/irr  tht  o^ 
ht»  been  dulg  nmmoned,  to  6nei 
I  (6  O.  4.  e.  SO.  t.  38.  Sex.  t.  t 
I  and  AM.  223.)  See  also  Jwt 
(iRAPE  ^^XE.  See  Visi 
I  GRASS.  (Goth.^ro*,-  Ice 
prti.  to  germinate,  to  sprout.) 
herbage  of  the  field,  on  which  i 
The  grasses,  it  has  been  ct 
saiil,  "  are  nature's  care."  Thei 
no  class  of  the  vegetable  wotU 
derstood  as  this.  ■'  Grass," 
JLu-tvn,  "  vulgarly  forma 
and  a  husl)andman,  when  I 
his  enclosure,  docs  not  i 
upwards  of  three  hundred  spa 
of  which  tliirty  or  forty  may  I 
under  bis  eye.  Ther  haTc  *a 
name  besides  the  gen 
these  twenty  vears; 
names  which  6ave 
from  having  obtained 
we  may  fairly  assert  that 
this  most  common  and  i 
is  yet  in  its  infancv."  (i 
xifi.)  It  is  certain,  however,! 
fessor  Martyn  wrote,  mu<'h  ' 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  | 

The   Iwtanist   has  shon 
more  than  130  distinct 
varieties  of  grass  in  Great  1 
sessing  distinct  properties,  i 
tlieir  degrees  of  value  to  tha  ' 
the  most  worlliles*,  to  those 
successful   fanning  chieAr  Ae 
researches),  too,  oomilMB«ea  ^i 
of  llcdforil,  and  carried  ( 
years  in  the  gram 
added  very  materially  < 
le<lge  i-onixrning  theae| 
witli  a  public  object,  i 
and  skilful  manafnemeiit 
liest  com>s|Kindenta, 
Sinclair,  the  results 
the  public  in  thn   Hen 
bumriuih,  a  \ 
which  1  am  <^ 
of  this,  and  other  ajl 
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torgnHMui 
uBBdnctory  tail,  and  has 
^  axtention  of  iniiny  botmiiiUi. 
pKnt  wurk  upon  the  subject  is 
magraphia,  publiiihed  at  Berlin 

m  the  mixtitre  of  grass  sccils 
p  for  the  furrocr's  soil,  muny 
m  must  be  taken  into  the  eal- 
I  only  the  nuture  of  the  soil, 
nr  of  water  to  which  it«  habiu 
(lidapted,  but  also  the  objects 
er  has  in  view.  Thu£,  the 
ail  ^AlopecuruA  pratemii), 
^  rly,  nutritive,  and  productive 
il  more  than  two  years  to  arrive 
tt  it  is  therefore  better  adapted 
K  pasture  than  for  the  alternate 
[And  then,  again,  the  meadow 
jIUnon  pratejue),  although  rc- 
l^proiluciug  the  most  nutritious 
f  Uie  grasses,  and  that,  too,  in 
bulk,  yields  aftermath  of 
■De.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  it 
ia  of  little  consideration  for 
if  sown  by  itself ;  it 
be  combined  with  other 
be  cock's -fo<Jt  (Dactylu glome- 
i  arrives  at  jMrfection,  and 
late  a  profusion  uf  leaves, 
gUj  nutritive,  ha«  culms  or 
value:  it  is  a  grass,  there- 
ofitable  for  feeding  purposes. 
I  ditlerent  relations,  therefore," 
Sinclair,  "  a  grass  should  be 
dbre  it  is  absolutely  rejected, 
kteiy  recommended." 

:  of  the  relative  nutritive 
in  different  grasses  will, 
f  be  a  highly  important  object 
I  connccteil  with  their  feeding 
ta  throwing  considerable  light 
of  the  different  grassca  to 
dporerish  the  soil,  a  question 
(-examine  more  at  length  under 
ation  of  Crops."  A  more  in- 
ensive  knowledge,  with  regard 
I  of  plants,  may  be  derived 
I  examination  of  their  external 
I  many  jicrsons  would  deem 
following  are  some  of  the 
of  the  observations  of  Sin- 

tirkich  have  culms  with  swollen 
I  and  succulent,  and  flowers 
ks,  ccmt^n  greater  propor- 
r  and  mucilage,  than  thoiie  of  a 
iDature. 

ire  is  of  tt  li^ht  glau- 

■  generally  m  excess. 

■  •  'ilins  with  small 

I  pol '  I  I'd  in  to  a  spike 

°i'l  :liin,  flat,  rough. 


and  of  a  light  green  colour,  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  extractive  matter  than  othera»_ 

■1.    Gnuises  which  have  culms  furnished  f 
with   numerous  joints;  leaves  smooth  niidj 
succulent ;  flowers  in  a  spike  or  clooc  pani- 
cle ;  florets   blunt  and  large,  contain  mustj 
glut«n  and  mucilage. 

5.  When  this  structure  is  of  a  glaucoui^ 
colour,  and  the  florets  wooUy,  augar  ii  in 
the  next  proportion  to  mucilage. 

C.  Grasses  which  have  the'u'  flowers  in  a 
panicle,  florets  ]>ointed  or  awned,  points  of 
the  culm  smooth  and  succulent,  contain 
moiit  mucilage  and  extnu^tive. 

7.  Grasses   with   flowers   in   a   panicle;, 
florets  thinly  scattered,  pointed,  or  furnished  j 
with   long  awns ;  culms   lofty,   with  leave* 
flat  nnd  rough,  contain  a  greater  proportion 
of  saline  mutter  and  Utter  extractive. 

8.  Grasses  with  strong  creeping  roots; 
culms  few  ;  leaves  flat  and  rough  ;  flower  in 
a  spike,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  bitter 
extract  with  mucilage.'  (//ort.  Gram. 
Wob.  p.  42.) 

In  the  first  part  uf  April  1920  grains  of 
the  leaves  of  the  following  grasses,  &c.  aflbrd, 
according  to  Mr.  G.  Siuchiir,  the  following 
pro[K>rtioD9  of  nutritive  matter  ;  — 

Gn. 
96 
120 
S3 
80 
70 
94 
96 
88 
80 
90 
80 
70 
76 
84 
68 
70 
103 
110 
43 
6S 
40 
80 
80 

•  64 

-  54 

■  60 

-  76 

■  90 

-  100 

■  100 

•  90 
{Ibid,  p.  239.) 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  culti- 
vator to  Icorii  of  what  these  nutritive  mat- 
ters consist  :  the  following  is  the  result  of 
I  Air,  Sinclair's  examinations  :  — 

F   P 


Meadow  foxlail-grasa 
Tall  oat-like  soft-grass 
Sweet-scented  vernal 
RoLind'panicled  cock's-foot 
Perenaial  rye-grass 
Tun  fescue 
Meadow  rescue 
Crested  dog's-tail 
Woully  soft-grass 
Creeping  soft-grass 
.Meuiiow  cat's-tail 
Fertile  meadow-grass     • 
Nerved  meadow-grass  - 
Smooth  awoless  brome-grasa 
Wood  meadow-grass 
Smooth  fescue 
LoQg-awQed  shefips'  fescue 
I>arnel-tike  fescue 
Creeping  bent,  or  florin 
Wood  fiorin 
Yellow  velchling 
Hough-stalked  meadow-grass 
Broad-leaved  red  clover 
White  or  Dutch  clover 
Common  quaking  grtiss 
Greater  bird's-foot  trefbil 
l^ng-rooted  clover 
Lucem 
Bunias 
Burnet 
Cow  parsnip   - 
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BKivKi- 

lOncnMKirilMMait- 

llaoliwij 
or 

8«ch. 
8W. 

Uluwi. 

lYactlw 

and 
(Ulna 
Maluo. 

Meadofr  foxull  coo- 

»Ulof       - 

S4 

« 

» 

Hejulow  feftcufl 

» 

» 

SO 

iinKwat't-uU    - 

65 
74 

7 
10 

16 

Cock'>-raol    - 

as 

II 

ao 

Mejulaw^oal 

M 

10 

10 

Whit*     dorer     (In 

Oower)      -             « 

77 

9 

7 

14 

RkI  clurw  (ditto)   • 

79 

8 

» 

II 

T»rM 

ex 

%•> 

. 

7 

Florin  ( Arnstu  tut. 

hmV«ray    ■ 

Hi 

S 

- 

40 

3000  cralnt  «r  fh«  Ur«« 

WooJj,  or 

WaUT. 

Maarw, 

Taret  ooaitot  of   - 
Wliito  ck»ar 
CockVfoot  gnu  • 
Mmim-fnaw     ■ 

M7 
470 
II3S 
IWO 

MM 
MM 
1740 
IS90 

191 
100 
IW 

IM 

{Uadatr'i  Bart.  Grtm.  Wtb.  p.  MO,  141.) 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  grasses 
varies  very  materinlly  in  the  |)rogrcs»  of 
their  growth,  a  fact  well  worthy  of  the  far- 
I  mer'a  serious  attention  in  more  ways  than 
one.  "  I  founil,"  says  Davy,  "  in  all  tho- 
trials  I  ma<li!,  the  largest  ijiiantity  of  truly 
nutritive  matter  when  the  seed  was  ripe, 
and  least  bitter  extract  and  saline  matter; 
most  extract  and  saline  matter  in  the  au- 
tnmnal  crop,  ami  most  saccharine  matter  in 
proportion  to  tjje  other  ingredienta  in  the 
crop  cut  ut  the  time  of  flowering.  I  shall 
give  cue  instance : 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  obtained 
IVoin  the  round  panided  cock's- foot  ((rass 
(Dactylu glomerald),  cut  in  flower,  afforded, 
of  r.rtJ. 

Sogar  -  -  -IS 

MucUs^       -  -  -     67 

Extract,  saline  matters,  &c.       -     1 5 

100 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  from  the 
•eed  crop  afforded  — 

Sugar  .  -  •      9 

Mucilage       -  •  •    SS 

Extract,  &c.  -  •      6 

100 

100  parts  of  soluble  matl«r  irom  the 
aftermath  crop  gave,  of 

Sugar  -  •  -     11 

Mucilage       -  •  -    59 

Extract  -  -  -     30 

100 
{Elem.  of  Ayr.  Chan.  477.)  

The  MenU  ofihe  Qnum.  —  The  ripening 
of  the  BoeAi  of  ihc  essential  grtmet  (says 
Siaolair)  takes  {daoe  »t  three  aitfEarent  ^• 
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riods  of  the  seaaoo,  or,  if  I 
according   to   the  time  ab 
species  npens  its  aeoi.  they  wiO  ft 
(uvisions  or  groups  ;  the  f 
the  earliejst  species,  \ 
the  end  of  J  une  —  such  I 
vernal-grass  and  the  narrow-] 

grass:  the  second,  consisting < 

icscue  grass,  and  others,  about  1 
July ;  and  the  third,  fiuch  as  the  & 
and  others,  about  the  first  or  Noa 
September,  as  may  be  seen  fiv 
lowing  «i 

Table  of  the  average  Period^^ 
ferent  Sprcirt  of  Grattet  ripm 
drairn  up  bj/  the  late  Mr.  G.  5s 
the  DetaiU  of  Ten  Yeari 
vatioK  and  Erjieriment. 

Aoniul  nieadow-grMi  {Fo0  ammma^ 


S«eM.4ceoted  tctdjU  grmu  (Am 

ratum) 
Soft  annual  bromc-flian  (Uromat « 
Silrcr-hftlr,  hatr-gn«»  (^/r«  c 
Bitter  Tfmal  graal  ( JntkoMmmtkmmi  * 
Hheatbfd  oottoo>sraia  ( Eriirpkortm 
Narrow-learad  oolt'm-graM  If.  « 
One.Aowered  melic-frau  ( Mfhe*  i 
Srirlnn  inlllct-|rau  ( .VUtwm  wnul 
Alpine  mnadoir-ffnui  ( Foa  ai^mm) 
Karrow-leaved  meftdow-srvM  <  F.  < 
Blue  maado  v.rraaa  ( Snifria  earn  . 
Meadow  foxlaU'ffraa*  (Jtoptvmraa  f 
Swcet-tcented  ■oft.frmM    (abortlTC  | 

(Holctu  orfortffau  rrpciu) 

B4rlej-Uke  fetcue  ( FetlMcm  o* 

Sinall-llownred  oat-crau  (Jwk 
Iwons-Aowered  ( Biumtu  bmgO^on^ 
Glaucous  r«scue  (  Fettmcu  guatern}       \ 
Hannrlao  iFettttatmaimomaem) 
Hardf  m'heat.«rasi  (  Tri/ieum  msn 
Smooth  maaaov-grmu  (^M  | 
WooIIt  toft-sraBi  {Holm  toaaOu) 
Crreplos  soA-grasf  {HolcuM  mwttia^ 
Field  or  meadow  bromc-srmis  ( t 
Jointed  foxtail  (^/opnwr 
Dulboua  meadow-sraM 
Yellow  oat.frraH  ( JpnM  pitAeKtmt'i 
Blue  meadow-STAjt  (  Pmm  cvmira)         - 
Noddinf    panlcled  belli -fraaa   (Jtroaawa 

rmm)  •  • 

Created  dog'i-Lill  ( Cymntunu  rriuttmi 
Hom  of  plenty  {Conimcvfiia  emntUmtmmi 
Round  h—ded  covkvfooc  ffraaa  (Aaca^ 

mm) 
Glaucinu  r<  ft  tD. 

Striped  r<..  r  D.  m 

Strtpfd  .\>i..  r,   (D.  j„ 

Wood  (eacue  ( Frtlm-a  dmmMarmm } 
Pereimlal  ry«-fr«aa  ( /,  ulr— ■  ■errwj^l 
Ruuell-nwa  (  LaUmm  Jtlni>IW«ii»wi     . 
Reflexed  roaadow-fraas  (^o«  ffrfaM-j^ 
Klfld  nwadow-rran  (^.  r^saal       J^B 
Roufh-italked  mntom-tna*  (>.  M^l 

Smooth-lraTed  l» |HM(  HlWalu^W 

Creeping  feM-ur.graa*  (ForfaiM  rO««> 
Common  quaking  graaa  tBr^m  aaM^) 
Melllot  rioter  (  A^MIhm  IMitaM  ^m 
Upright  brome-grmaa  (^viwhv  aveMM) 
Buah  veteh  (I'lcw  fc^iwMi)  * 

Sheop'ft  feaeue-graaa  ( Fm»mtm  itmmm^ 
Early  balr-graaa  {Atr^y 
Water  halr-graat  {A. 
Created  hair-graaa  {A.i 
OigaaUo  brome-gnua  (I 
Slaodnr  iMI-graaa  (/IxwaAaC^fia; 
Baatera  oat-graaa  ( .f .  unnojui 
Maado*  oat-graaa  ( A.  |v<Jew«n) 
Two-rowed  hnmo-maaa  t  ttrytmmi 
Wall  liromt-inaa  (t.  gr— OawJ 
Ta*«iie-fanBad  kt«n*.fnM  (A4 
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July. 
■  (Brommi  mat/mia')  Xl 

eifrttuesgrMiiiii      -  -  »0 

u«  (  F-  uPina  tmtu't)  •  -  30 

VM  (  F.  urttmtit )  «  30 

jr..     r  l.-^u.Mia)  •  •  10 

,     .  .>      -  -  ao 

,-naria)  -  tO 

...j/«)      -        -  ar  — 31 

«u«  <  />«/Mr4  tuUmeta)  •  11 

I**  -uil  I.  tkicum  frmtfnae  mi- 

-  Sfl 

lift  (^fti  ■/■wr^ttk) 


^'(•tall  §,Tm»»  iPtUf^m  iiMto- 


30 


(i^M  ■mM)    •        -  M 

|(IVNtoM  Vy«r«i)       -       •  £) 
VfTwa  ( ^04  oetiA )  ■    -  tj 

'tf  (Hordrmm  mmrimum)    SO 

ft  (  ^ivtura  Cambrti'a) 
Ipua  ttricia) 

UAirm  cn»tatm) 

fv-ffroM  ( ^M  ^fVMmkrm) 

(^TytfiOMii  InMtf ) 

B, 
ITM.) 

iKSmrtM  UmU) 

HBmm  KrwIU*-) 

bntt  ^  Amcna  plmmintkmU)      • 

m  klrnUvml 

\Krtmm  trtroi 


fit*  prunmiAnu) 


-  10 

.  ai  — w 

■  10  -M 
August 

-  S 
.    1 

-  a 

-  a 

-  < 

4 
4 
4 
» 
4 
8 
6 
6 
« 


■  ( trgaUmm  mamrlilxum)  -  6 

L((TWM«  (f'Mftcw)       -        -  « 

\gr»t»  ironic*  eltUoTjrrmWt  S 

' iBrvmuu  muH^fia- 


•  (flyaiu  PktLulflpJU- 


liricinlrmuijolim) 
'MBtlauai 


LmtMi 

'f>ftmn>t4a) 

I  /»>-ir"»B#  ttrrtUt) 
S4gmmM  foucMUMiiu ) 


Ir. 


C  — » 
6  —  10 

IS 

7 
9 
9 

10  — 2a 
.  in 
.  10 
'  10 
'  10 
OUmmutmtai  •  ■  II  —  ao 
im  lH»r*mm  frmttnt)  -II 
IBrmmM  amg^l^fainu)  ■  M 
tIMtmm  HmmtJ  -  U 

' fnM  IBromm  tmmctol*- 

-  94 
«*■)  -M 

Sept. 
«_   » 
»         -  •  »  — 10 

jf .  tm/farit/a»€Metiiaru)    tt 
rr^nu)  *  ao 

Iwa)  •  -      -  10 

M)  .  -    4  _  1» 

jtmmamhfKmnUn)  ■    »-l* 

■I  (4ti»Wi  OMMtf  nr.  «•>- 

( 4r'o«<'> '">)  -    (  —  It 

■  ■      rcr»)  •  -    » 

b  October 

Ml  1 1  III  mkragmUH)       -lu-li 
I  (J9w«M<rM«naMra>  ■  10 
TrUtcwm  rtfUtim)  .12— ia 

(  WbciB  (Siudair'B  tlarl.  Cram. 


I  ItnmmM  fitmmIMM) 


Of  these  grasses  the  chief  and  most  useful 
species  and  varieties  are  always  lce|it  on 
sate  by  Messrs.  T.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  the  corner 
of  Half  Moon  StreL't,  Piccaclilly :  these  are 
comprehended  in  tlie  following  list :  — 


AgTO«lii  canln« 
Asrotti*  ttolonlfm. 
AInncciirui  prjitmtla. 
AnUioKAnthuiii  oUuratum. 
Aveiu  IU*r«criu. 
AvenA  praicniiA. 
BrUamwlU, 
Bromus  ArvrfuU. 
Cow  gruc,  or  pcranoUl 

red  clOTcr. 
Cfnoturut  criftUtiu. 
Uactylj*  RinmrraU. 
Fratucm  cjunbrlca, 
Fevtuca  durliucula. 
Fntuc*  Sullans. 
Fealuca  glabra. 
Fntuca  brteropbylla. 
Frftiica  hordeliormlt. 
Fettuca  or  iiia. 
Fcfttuca  pralenkli. 


Fftliica  rubra. 

Featuca  iylvattra. 

Fettuca  troulfoUa. 

llolctu  avenac«iu. 

H.'Icut  laiiatua. 

Hordnim  pratelult. 

L.ollufn  prrvnne. 

Hhl^um  pralenils. 

I'OB  annua. 

Foa  ccrulea. 

Poa  fertllU. 

Poa  D<fnor«IU. 

Pua  nervata. 

Poa  pral«DkU. 

Poa  IritlalU. 

Had  aucUlnf. 

Rlb-araM. 

Trrfell. 

Wbite  or  Dutcb  doter. 

YarrQW. 


From  sotac  cxperinieuts,  given  in  the 
Tram.  High.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  'iiO~,  by  Messrs. 
Lawson  &  Co.,  it  would  seem  that  tJie 
ruining  of  tlic  see<ls  of  the  urti&elul  grusoes 
is  aHeuded  with  consiJerHble  proQt. 

llie  late  Air.  Jilakie  suggested  a  very  GX> 
•client  pluu  for  saving  uie  seeds  of  down 
grasses,  or  of  those  grasses  which  are  pc* 
culiarly    udupted    for    elevated    dry    soils 
(Fanner's  Joum.  March   17.   1823.3;    ^'''• 
to  fence   oil'  a  suificient   portion  of  these 
pastures,  choosing  such  portions  as  have  the 
best  kind  of  grasses ;  and  to  mow  these  en- 
closures  for  seed   in   succession,  at  three, 
four,   or    more    diflereiit    i>eriods    of    the 
season.     "  liy    these   means,"   said  Mr.  G. 
Sinclair,    "  tue    seeds   of  the   early,    mid- 
summer  and   late    vegetating  grasses   will 
be  obtained,   and   which   could    not,    it  it 
evident,   be  obtained   by   one   mowing   in 
one  season.     ThiK  is,"  he  odds  "  a  highly 
valuable   mode  of  obtaining  the   seeds  of^ 
those  grasses  adapted  for  down>i ;  which,  tA  1 
cultivate  separately  for  the  seed,  would  be  • 
fruitless  uudcrtakmg.     Fence  the  selected 
turf  well,  and  early  in  the  season,  and  pre- 
pare for  mowing  by  picking  the  stones  or 
robbish  from  the  surface,  and  by  rolling. 
As  the  seeds  rijjen,  employ  a  careful  birii- 
walcber.  Mow  iu  dry  favourable  weather.  If 
the  swijths  are  heavy,  they  should  be  turned 
with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  shake  out 
the  riiK  Bee<l8.     A«  soon  as  the  mowing  is 
dry,  the  seed  should  be  immediately  thrashed  I 
out  on  a  close  woven  cloth  iu  the  field,  and ' 
on  a  dry  day  ;  and  when  a  certain  portion 
of  the  later  grasses  ripen  their  seed,  another 
mowing  should  be  eUccted,  and  so  ou,  until , 
all  the  grasses  in  the  enclosure  have  perfectudl 
their  seed.  (Uorl.  Grain.  H'06,  p.  39. 40.)  Ai 
every  different  soil,"  continues  Sinclair,  in 
another   portion   of   liis   invaluable   work, 
"  produces  grasses  [leeuliar  to  itseU,  inuii  a» 
no  other  kinds  can  be  csta.blu\icd  ot  cvAu- 
pp  2 
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vated  apon  U  without  first  clianging  ita  Da- 
ture  to  resemble  liiat  whii-li  produced  the 
kind  of  grasses  we  wish  to  introduce ;  it 
becomes  a  jioiiit  of  ifie  first  inifiortance  in 
making  experiments  on  ditn-reiit  species  of 
this  numerous  family  of  plants  'ind  in 
stating  the  result,'',  to  detcrniine  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  dif- 
ferent soils  emplovci).  The  biuis  of  every 
iinprovcmcnt  in  tfie  cultivation  of  grasses  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  those  species  only  which 
arc  adapted  to  the  soil,  or  to  change  the 
nature  of  unsuitabic  soils  to  that  which  is 
fitte<l  for  the  growth  of  grasses  most  desira- 
ble to  be  cultivated;  and  unless  this  im- 
portant point  is  in  the  first  place  attended 
to,  di«ip|x>intment,  rather  than  success,  may 
be  expected  to  fiillow  the  labours  of  the 
farmer." 

1.  Ofthegratteiofrich  natural pasturm. — 
Every  farmer  is  aware  that  peculiar  grasses 
are  the  productive  tenants  of  his  rich  na- 
tural pastures,  and  that  if  these  are  ploughed 
up,  and  u  course  of  grain  crops  taken 
from  the  soil,  a  considerable  period  elapses 
before  the  turf  with  which  it  was  formerly 
^covered  can  be  restored.  George  Sinclair 
arefully  noted  this  fact,  and  examined  not 
Jtogether  uusuccessfullv  its  cause.  He 
observed  that  "  the  dim-rent  grasses  and 
other  plants  which  compose  the  pro<luce  of 
the  richest  natiiriJ  pastures  are  m  number 
twenty-six,  an<i  that  from  the  spring  to  the 
end  of  autunm  there  iii  not  a  month  that 
does  not  constitute  the  porttciilar  season  of 
luxuriance  of  one  or  more  of  these  grasses  ; 
hence  proceeds  the  constant  supply  of  rich 
succulent  herbage  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  .sca.v>n,  a  circumstance  which  but  sel- 
dom or  never  hujipens  in  artificial  jiastures, 
where  the  herbage  consists  of  two  or  three 
l]>lants  ordy.  The  plants  which  usually 
tenant  the  best  natural  poisturea  ore  the 
meadow  foxtail,  round  cock's-foot,  meadow 
fescue,  meadow  cat's-tail,  sweet-scented 
lYernol  gross,  tall  oot-like  .soft-grass,  creeping 
|*etch,  rye-grass,  field  brome-grass,  annua] 
raicadow  or  SufTolk  grass,  meadow  oat-grnss  : 
heso  yield  the  principal  grass  in  the 
•pring,  und  a  chiei'  portion  of  that  of  the 
summer.  Tlien,  again,  we  find  the  j'ellow  oat  - 
grass,  meadow  liarlcy.  crc,«ted  dog's-tail, 
liard  fescue,  rough-stalked  mcadow-gracs, 
Bmooth-stalke<l  mcodow-gross,  woolly  soft- 
grass,  ]ierennial  red  clover,  white  or  Dutch 
clover,  yellow  vetch  or  meadow  lathyrus,  and 
the  smofilh  fescue,  which  yield  the  principal 
portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn  produce. 
Lastly,  we  find  the  yarrow,  creeping  bent 
or  liorin,  marsh  bent-gross,  and  creeping 
_whcat-gra.ss  or  couch,  vegetating  most 
~  -igorously  in  the  autumn.  Besides  these," 
ontinues  Sinclair,  "  in  the  richest  natural 
S80 


pastures  arc  inTariahly  fauod 
cups  (Jiammeului  arrii), 
wort    plantain    {PUintogo 
sorrel  dm^k   (Rvmex  actton] 
however,  except  in  cases  of 
stock  will  only  eat  the  ril 

To   examine  the   nature  rf 
produced  on  rich  pa5t>ire  lai 
of  grain   crops,  Mr.  Sinclair 
lowing  valuable  exjierimeoti 

"  A  space  of  2  square 
cient  pasture  land  was  dag  ti 
8  inches ;  400  grains  of  this  soil, 
moisture  and  the   greet]  y' 
containe<l  — 


Calcareous  and  ulicioos  saod 
Decompocing  vegetable  matter, 

ticle«  of  roou 
Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 
Silica  (flint)     - 
Alumina  (day) 
Oxide  of  iron 
Soluble  vegetable  matter. 

lime  (gypsum) 


1 

t<T,  aufl 

r.andsabtaj 

croppefl 
1.  oMst^q 


"  This  soil  was  then  i 
sons  iiltemately  with, 
3.  wheat ;  4.  carrots  ;  5.  wheats' 
then  examined,  to  ascertain  what  ( 
had  undergone  by  bearing  these  (9 
appeared  to  consist  of — 

Catcarcflus  and  (ilicioos  land 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 

Silica  (flint) 

Alumina  (clay) 

t  Ixidf  of  iron 

Soluble  vegetable  and  talio 

IXMS 


"  Tliu-s,  the  earthy  portion  ( 
undergone  but  little  cli 
tained  a  very  considerab 
decoin|>osing  vegetable  i 
particularly  when  it  is 
turf  also   was   incorporated 
Kltuiure  was  now  fur  the  int'l 
anil,  with  the  wheat  stubble,  i 
depth  of  six  inches.     The  i 
mad,;   fine  with  a  rake,  and 
mixture  of  the  following  g 
rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  i 
fescue,  meadow   foxtail,  r 
toll  oat-like  soft-grass,  i 
grass,  meadow  cat's-tail, 
yellow  oat,  meadow  oat,  lurd  i 
stalked  mcadow-graas,  fertilel 
nerved    meadow -graas,  earn 
ftilium   medium),    Dutch,   or 
and  florin,  uuinlt- bent.   Tb«Ml 
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Lngust  1813.  Ther  all  vcge- 
fke  first  week  of  October  ex- 
Cping  Tetch  (  Vicia  tepium ), 
\genmniite  till  the  autumn  of 
I  the  fr<»t  set  in  ihvy  huil  u 
fith  a  i-onifKMt  of  rotten  ilunfr, 
et«ble  mould,  laid  on  in  u  fine 
^  and  rolled,  and  aj^ain  rulk'd 
I  The  plants  sprang  eiirlier 
f  the  old  pasture  (a  circum- 
IB  to  young  plantit  in  general). 
eek  of  July,  the  produce  was 
led  :  it  amounted  to  one  eighth 
t  produce  of  tlie  ground  in  its 
\  The  aftermath,  however,  of 
passes  weighed  one  fifth  less 
the  natural  paature.  But,  in 
Biting  and  weighing  the  grass 
lelu  uf  June  and  August,  and 
riddle  of  September,  the  total 
|e  three  crops  e-xceeded  that 
r  exBCtW  in  the  proiwrliivn  of 
1  {Hori.  Gram.  Woti.  n.  VAX.) 
fit  which  are  the  natural  Inumlt 
I  and  etrvated  tuiU.  —  These, 
iinclair,  are  the  aheej/s  fes(}ue, 
^e,  purple  fescue,  pube.<ceiit 
|iu  teseue,  wall  fescue,  wall 
(tnt,  brown  bent,  lobed  ln'iit, 
B»y  bent,  purple  Iwnt,  tufled- 
Ikved  liair-grass,  feat  her-gnu-is, 
B,  hairy  oat -gross,  blue  melie 
t  mat-gruas,  blood-euloured 
fecn  panie-graas,  barrenbromc- 
I  birnne-graas,  upright  annual 
nodding  brome-graas,  Alpine 
\,  Alpine  foxtail-gra.ss,  blue 
crested  hair-grass,  panicled 
1^  redexed  meadow  -groas,  flut- 
ir-grass,  meadow  barley,  bird's- 
tger  bird's-foot  clover,  trefoil 
fnfoin,  soft  brome-gras8,creep- 
1  and  white,  or  Dutch  clover. 


I 


■andy  upland  soils  are  im- 
0  application  of  elav  or  ninrl, 
(fmnanle  of  sup]Kirting  a  very 
iiplioo  ui  grasses  to  these,  and 
fHieties,"  says  Sinclair, "  should 
Itperieace  will  prove  that,  un- 

riatances,  they  are  the  best  for 
(iWrf,  p.337.):  — 


3.  The  gra»se»  of  bogs,  or  other  very  moot 
toils.  —  Ihese  are  commonly  of  the  most 
worlhlesa  description  to  the  cultivator: 
they  arc  chiefly  the  marsh  bent,  awnlesa 
brown  l>ent,  awned  ci-eeping  beiit,  suiallvr- 
Icavcd  creeping  bent,  creeping-rooted  bent, 
white  bent,  llote  fescue,  tall  lescue,  turfy 
liiiir-gTUJis,  knee-joiuted  foxtail-grass,  water 
hair-grass,  water  lueadow-grass,  long-leaved 
cottou-griiss,  and  the  sheathed  cotton-grass, 
{Hnrl.  Wub.  p.  340.) 

4.  The  grasses  uf  water  meadow*.  —  "  All 
the  superior  perennial  grasses,"  observes 
Sinclair,  "  tlirive  under  irrigation  when  the 
meadow  is  properly  formed ;  the  following 
species  111'  grass  I  have  invariably  found  to 
constitute  the  produce  of  the  best  water  mea> 
dows  :  —  lleadow  foxtail,  round-paiiicled 
cock's-foot,  field  brome-grass,  meadow 
fescue  :  these  occupied  the  crowns  and  side* 
of  the  ridges.  Tne  furrows  were  stocked 
with  the  creeping  bent,  niars^h  IjenI,  hard 
fescue,  lesser  variety  of  meadow  cut's-tail, 
wooUy  soft-grass,  rough-stalked  ine^idow* 
grass;,  meadow  fescue.  A  small  admixture 
of  other  species  were  thinly  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  ridge ;  these  were 
meadow  barley,  yellow  or  golden  oat, 
crested  dog's-tail,  rye-grass,  sweet-scented 
vernal-grass,  tufted  vetch,  with  a  larger 
[iniportion  of  llie  tall  oat-like  soft-grass, 
riie  soil  of  the  water  meadows  which  pro- 
duced the  above  gr:i.*ses  was  either  a  (leep  ' 
active  peat,  iucuuibent  on  a  silicious  sand,  or  | 
asandy  loam,  on  a  chalky  or  gravelly  sulwoil. 
In  some  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  ridge* 
were  tbrmed  nearly  Uat,  and  the  soil  consisted  ' 
of  a  sandy  liiain  on  a  retentive  clayey  suit- 
soil,  the  foUowino;  grasses  constitute*!  Iha 
chief  produce: — Crested  <log't-tail,cn'eping" 
rooted  soft-grass,  rye-grass,  meadow  barley, 
tall  out-like  soft-grass,  sweet-scented  vernal, 
and  soft  brome-grass."  (Jbid.  p.  383.) 

The  grasses  best  adapted  for  the  al- 
ternate husbandry  also  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  George  Sinclair ;  but  he  saw 
the  difficulty  of  layio"  down  any  system-  ' 
atic  rules  which  sfiouul  be  uda|)led  lor  nil 
soils  and  situations,  and  the  deinun(l.s  fur 
animal  foo<l ;  lie  hardly,  therefore,  niado 
any  very  ])ra('ticul  general  observations. 
He  gives  us,  however,  among  other  vulu- 
able  BtatenienLs,  the  following  little  table  of 
the  relative  value  of  three  of  the  crops  he 
had  examined  on  similar  soil :  — 

IlK.  per 
am*. 
4!I.«IS 
Hroiil-lpaved  red  clu»fr      i  li«)r        -  -    1J.M1 

t  uutrlllre  nutlet     1,'JM 

SiirmM      •  -    ro.TSS 

bar  -    »Jt\* 

nulrlllrc  maurr     l,n.MI 
r  lnTb.iK<i  -      S,M« 

'jti.ijr       •  -      3,°M 

CouiritiTc  motKT       34ft 

p  r  3 


Prwiuce. 

ihcrt^Aflu 


GRASS. 


There  are  also  some  practical  directions  hj 
Mr.  P.  Shirreff  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr. 

I  Tol.  ii.  p.  24'2.,  but  they  are  only  locol  in 
their  nnturc;  und  yciino  vahinble  ronmrks 
by  Mr.W.S.Tuiinlon  (/iiVi.  vol.  iii.  p.  406.) 
ufKin  the  grasses  of  the  Hainp.shire  chalk 
foimution,  and  by  Mr.  Gorrie  (vol.  v.  p.  515. 
of  tlie  same  excellent  periodieal)  upon  the 
supposed  coarse  quality  of  certain  graces. 
5.  On  the  gmiae»  best  adapted  for  pasture 
during  Oie  winter.  —  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Traiu.  of  the  High.  Soc.  p.  31.  is  an 
essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Sinclair.  The  followmg  are  the  grasses  he 
recnraniends  us  being  pro<luctive  of  the 
most  considerable  quantity  of  winter's  grass ; 
and  the  proportion  of  seeds  which  be  advises 

Ito  be  sown  to  produce  such  a  pasture  :  — 

VCock'i-foot  (DoetyUaglomfrata)  -  •    4  pecki. 

t  Meudnvi  (ncufi  tPintMc»  praUiufa)      -  •    3      — 

iTmU  tvTlUv  meadow-gnu  {Fftlufo  rlalior  rmr. 

I    Jertilifi,  only  In  ?erj  heivj  kulli  conituilljr 

I  ,  danuturod  with  ouile. 

IMMOaw  cat'i-uil,  or  true  Tlmotbjr  grtuiPkle- 
'  umpratmtr  mj^jor)  .  • 

Irojuf-leaved  benl,  or   fiorln  {Agrottii  tloio- 

I  Till  oat-IIke  tolt-KTuf  (tfo/nu  at>|.fM<v.iM)    - 

fwOMUy  •olUfiru*  {HiUcum  tanatug),   only  In 

cuei  or  ooaiiderebic  eleVBlion  and  poTcrty 

of  Kill. 

Pmccy'i  p«r«nnlal  rye-gru«  ( iMtium  petemne) 

Burnri  (Putcrium  Sanptiaoiba) 

Cow-(fra»i.  or  p«r«nnUl  red  clover  {Trifotmm 


{  - 


«llM. 
B  — 


hite  cIoviT  ( Trffolium  rrptiu) 

Tlie  i{uantity  of  the  grass  seeds  employed 
per  acre,  for  permanent  ordinary  pasture, 
necessarily  varies  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
soil.  A  practical  farmer  gives  the  following 
as  an  excellent  mixture  (Mark  Lane  Exp. 
April  5.  1841);  and  a  similar  mixture  has 
been  also  recommended  by  the  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  son,  corner  of  Half- Moon  Street, 
Piccadilly,  who  have  taken  more  pains,  I 
believe,  in  the  selection  and  growth  of  the 
grass  seeds  than  any  other  persons. 


Ctorer.  red         .  .  . 

—  while     - 

—  red.  permnUI  (cow-grau) 
nre-llTAM,  perpnnUl 

—         lullan 
Meadow  fuKlall  ■ 

Cock'a-foot  .  .  . 

Frirne,  meadow 

—       .  hard      . 
Rough.«lalht.d  iseadow-fraM 
.Smooth. ttalked  meadow-crau 
Wiiod  meadow. grui  ( HucUon'a  Bay 

liraii)  .  .  . 

9weet.iiyntcd  vertiaUgraat 
Timothy  Kraal    -  .  . 
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6.  TrantplantatioHtOrawculatioHofttirf. — 
This  pUn,  which  is  one,  in  certain  situations, 
offering  considerable  a<lvanlagos,  is  de- 
Ri-ribed  in  the  liril.  Hush.  vol.  ii.  p.  523..  and 
by  G. Sinclair, //(>f/.frVu;«.  UVi,  p.41j.  The 
iiiotlc  of  returning  tillage  hind  to  (wniianent 
5ft2 


iraa 
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pasture,  called  transplanting,  \ 
invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth  flj 
Lincolnshire  ;  and  it  was  first  orKtii 
extent  by  Mr.  John  BlomfieldoT' 
Norfolk.  In  laying  doini  land 
manent  pasture  by  this  mode,  it  a 
that  the  soil  should  be  free  frtw 
and  roots  of  weeds,  and  made  | 
by  a  summer  fallow.  The 
best  time  for  transplanting  <i 
aa  soon  as  the  autuum  rain>iuiv»« 
moistened  the  turf  to  fit  it  (iir  | 
clean  :  the  roots  of  the  gtaaea 
established  before  the  commcBei 
worm  weather  in  the  spring.  I 
essential  that  the  turf  should  be  ■ 
token  from  the  very  best  pastime  I 
wiae  wecdi  and  inferior  gnweivS 
pagatcd.  If  the  field,  fi-om  vUeb 
IS  to  be  taken  to  make  the  new  p 
intended  to  be  broken  up  for  • 
tillage  crops,  then  the  whole  Ot 
may  be  taken  off  and  empIoTe<i  in 
the  new  pasture  to  the 
But  should  the  field  be  i 
Ln  permanent  posture.,  a  purnoii  "i 
turf  must  be  taken  fraa  tlie  & 
sufficiency  of  the  sward,  or  gnM 
standing  for  that  purpose.  la  ll 
these  cases,  Mr.  Blakie  di 
plough  to  be  used;  but  if 
conveniently  obtained,  a  no 
with  the  coulter  and  share  i 
will  answer  the  purpose :  a  < 
preferable,  a<lds  Sinclair,  to  a^ 
for  paring  turfs,  because  itj 
und  cuts  the  turf  more 
turf  should  be  cut  a}>out  I 
half  tliick,  and  seven,  eight,  i 
wide,  according  to  the  nature  4^1 
gage  of  the  plough,  and  the  wim 
wing  of  the  share :  it  is  aoawlil 
cut  into  short  lengths,  pro*' 
operation  of  paring ;  but  tl  ' 
enected  when  the  turf  is 
from  sttmes.  The  cross  cuti 
a  scarifier,  with  eimeter 
edges  made  v.  and 

work,  and  the  >  heavily  ■ 

so  as  to  press  iIk-  <\n--^  n.  unpftcrA 
the  turf:  but  it  is  best  inWprill 
turf  is  then  carried  iu  broad-istai 
lo  the  field,  at  the  rate  of  fiftr  O 
to  an  acre,  place<l  in  heaps,  ami  IMS 
into  ftiuull  pietx's  of  ulwut  ihni 
8<{uare :  the  grcmnd  u  then  kidh 
scarifier,  and  the  turf  spread  vU 
over  the  field  ;  the  pieces  iff  tmit 
placed  or  planted  by  worn. 
anil  pressdl  into  the  soil 
wooilen  rimimcr.  One  acrv-  "i  lur 
into  pieces  will  plant  DincBcra* — n 
of  tiirl'standing  nine  iocliet  a|MfU 


z : : : — I    7    Hi 

a  Mk.  ft  —n  -    Ifi  II   9] 

ftf.  per  acn.  17    C    4 

'  improring  old  worn-out  |>asture 
ibbiing  peas  and  velclius,  witli  a 
swlit«en  pounds  of  Dutch  clover, 
unels  per  acre  of  Bay  graas)  it 
tj  Mr.  Salter,  Com.  to  Board  of 
.  p.  357.  On  tile  adrantagei  of 
king,  fallowing,  and  liming  limd 
t  be  again  luid  down  to  |>ornia- 
(^  wit£  an  experiment  on  seven- 
It  Jedburgh,  there  is  a  paper  b}- 
tartJoum.  of  ^r.  vol.  i.  p.  570., 
r  b^  Mr.  Sinclair  {ibid,  p.  65.). 
itlenian's  excellent  work  {UorU 
}^  I  would  ecpeciallv  commend 
)  M  it  abounds  with  information 
MS.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the 
UDprovement  of  grass  lands  in 
faart.  Jaurn.  ^ytrr.vol.  vii.  p.  547.) ; 
improvement!!  of  this  kind,  the 
sub-turf  plough  should  not  be 
IT  the  farmer.  See  Luiioation. 
aOPPEK.  See  Lot  ist. 
lOPPER   WARBLER.       See 

POLY.  One  of  the  names  of 
leaved  purple  loose-strife  {Ly 
m/u/iHM.)  See  LoosR-STRirK. 
\\"RACK,  COMMON.  {Zottera 
m  totttr,  a  riband  to  which  the 
•  resemblance.)  A  very  pretty 
Rinial  plant,  found  in  creelu  and 
udt  water,  or  sImjuI  the  moutii.s 
text.  It  is  variuble  in  size  ;  the 
oae,  slender,  flaccid,  and  obtiiM% 
r  the  roo«t  port  under  water,  of  a 
colour,  and  bleaching  vei-y  white 
t,  Xlwi  plant  is  uted  for  iiackage, 


which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  walnut,  or  something  larger.  It  is 
oi\en  iutennixe<l  with  other  substances, 
such  OS  sand,  clay,  loam,  flints,  iron  ores,  &c., 
from  each  of  which  it  derives  a  distinctive 
appellation.     Sec  Geoloqy. 

rhe  best  kinds  uf  manure  for  tliis  sort  of 
land  are  marl,  or  any  stiff  cluy,  cow-dung, 
chuJk,  mud,  and  coni|Xtti|8  foruied  of  rotten 
straw  from  the  dunghill. 

"  Gravels,"  saya  rrofei^sor  Low,  in  his 
remarks  on  soils  (£/.  o/"  /I^t.  p.  8.),  "like 
sands,  have  all  the  gradutions  of  quality 
from  fertility  to  barrenness.  The  loose 
soils  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  undc- 
composed  material  is  great,  and  the  inter- 
vening soil  silicious,  are  held  to  be  the 
worst  of  their  kind.     Thexe  are,  in   some 

S laces,  termed  hungry  grovels,  not  only  to 
enote  their  poverty,  but  their  tendency  to 
devour,  as  it  were,  manure,  without  any 
corresponding  nourishment  to  tlieiiisclvea. 

"  The  rich  gravels  will  produce  ull  the 
cultivated  kind-i  of  grain.  Their  loose  tex- 
ture renders  them  less  suited  than  the  clays 
to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beaiw  ;  but  they 
ore  admirably  adapted  to  the  grnwlh  of 
barley  and  oats.  They  are  ipiick  in  thtnr 
powers  of  producing  vegetatibn ;  and  from 
this  quality,  they  are,  in  some  places,  termed 
tharp  or  quick  soils. 

"  Gravels,  like  sands,  are  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  diflerent  kintU  of  plants 
rai.<ie<l  for  thesake  of  their  root*  und  tubers; 
and  they  are  in  so  |:>eculiar  a  degree  suiletl 
to  the  growth  of  turnips,  (hut  in  sditte  imrls 
tJiey  receive  the  distinguishing  appellation 
of  turnip  soils." 

Gravel,  if  mixed  with  stiff  loam,  make;, 
excelleut   and    durable    gravel    walks   for 


art  or  business  of  puturing  or  feeding  and 
fitttening  different  kinds  of  live  stock  on 
gruss-lond.  In  onler  to  be  capable  of  ma- 
naging this  business  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, he  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  nil  kinds  of  live 
stock,  as  well  as  of  the  land  on  which  they 
are  to  l>e  fed,  and  of  properly  suiting  them 
to  each  other.  U[K>n  these  being  well  un- 
derstood and  attended  to,  his  success  must 
depend.  According  to  Mr.  Hillyard,  a 
practical  grarier,  and  the  well  known  Pre- 
sident of  the  Northampton  Farming  and 
Grazing  Society,  "  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  carry  on  grazing  to  the  most  advan- 
tage is  not  easily  oblAined.  A  man  should 
know  how  beasts  ought  to  be  formed  ; 
should  have  a  quick  eye  for  selecting  those 
with  a  frame  that  is  likely  to  produce 
weight ;  and  a  hand  that  shouhl  feel  the 
known  indications  of  the  probability  of  soon 
becoming  fut." 

The  business  of  gnufing  is  more  general 
in  some  of  the  counties  of  England  than  in 
others ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in 
Somersetshire,  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  the  midland  counties.  It  is  a  system 
of  husbandry  that  can  only  be  profitably 
practised  in  districts  where  the  extent  of 
piMture  is  considerable,  or  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  grass-lands  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  animals. 

It  is  well  olwerved,  by  an  author  of  the 
lait  century,  that  the  stocking  of  land  with 
proper  cattle  is  one  of  the  nicest  parts  of 
the  science  of  farming.  ^VTiere  nature  is 
left  to  herself,  she  always  produces  animals 
suitable  to  her  vegetation,  from  the  smallest 
sheep  on  the  Welsh  mountains  to  the  largest 
sort  in  the  Liin'olnshire  innrshos  ;  from  the 
little  harilv  Itullock   in  thn  norllii*rn  llitfli. 


should  be  dirided  in  the  i 
Supposing  four  fields, 
nearly  ef|ual  quantity  of  laod,  tt 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  ( 
until  the  grass  is  got  up  to  its  i 
when  the  prime  or  fatting  cattU 
put  into  it,  that  they  may  get  | 
the  food ;  the  second  best  SMmt 
low  ;  and  after  tliem  either  tlie  I 
store  sUxk,  with  lean  she«p  to  < 
tures  close  down  ;  thus  maiing  ( 
the  stock  feed  over  the  fonr 
this  succession :  — 

No.  1.  Clear  of  stock, 
the  fattening  beasts. 

No.  2.  For  the  fattening  beH 
to  No.  1. 

No.  3.  For  the  second  be«t  4 
forwarded  successively  to  Noi.  \ 

No.  4.  For  stores  and  sheep  \ 
other  cattle ;  then  to  be    ' 
grass  is  again  ready,  as  at  ] 
tening  beasts. 

By  this  expeilient  tlie 
will  cull  the  choicest  partt  * 
will  advance  rapidly  lowanf' 
tiirity,  for  they  nhould  always  | 
bite  of  short  and  sweet  gnm 
such  cattle,  the  greatesl  care' 
taken  not  t<i  over-stock  tlie  iacj 
is  also  advisable  to  divide  tiie  laMJ 
sure  by  hurdles,  so  ■■  to  i 
within  one  half  of  it  at  a  til 
them  the  other  half  at  th 
they  may  continually  have  I 

Shade  and  pure  water  i 
cessary ;    and   where    the 
rubbing-posts  should  bt< 
the  cattle  from  making  I 
and  fences.    In  marsh  land 
divi<li>d  liv  dvkea.  thia.1 


laungt 
fonr  «^ 

igbeal 

be*t4 

iNoa.^ 
sheep  { 

I 

ranf  al 


'  other  cattle,  consiiting  of 
ad  inflammation  of  the  Icjra. 
timesi  confined  to  the  neighbonr- 
talloclu ;  at  other  times  apread- 
■■Uy  further  up  the  leiri<  and 
n  oily  matter,  to  which  the 
obably  indebted  for  it^  name. 
itit  on  by  sudden  chanseji  from 
liot  temperature :  sucn  as  re- 
ea  from  grass  into  hot  stables  ; 

substituting  a  generous  aAer 
ihing  diet ;  from  the  negligence 
1  learing  the  heeU  wet  and  full 
I  from  constitutioaal  debility. 
er'a  hone  is  not  so  subject  to 
lany  others,  because  he  is  not 
■ed  «o  much  to  sudden  and  cx- 
ei  of  temperature,  and  the  heels 
■re  not  thus  exposed.   In  many 

li»es  almost  entirely  out  of 
he  ia  stabled,  the  Mtabfes  uf  the 
■»  are  not  always  air-tight.  The 
ta  way  through  many  a  t-ranny, 
ntcring  at  the  door  alone,  and 
to  the  heels.  On  the  first  ap- 
p<eMe,  the  heels  should  be  well 

nap  and  water,  and  an  oint- 
!■  of  lead  and  lar<l  applied.  In 
raiced  stage,  when  cracks  Iwgiii 

ther  are  but  slight,  a  lotion  uf 
[anlpliate  of  cop^ior),  nlum,  and 
iffice  to  dry  and  close  ihem  up  ; 
are  deep  with  an  ichorous  dis- 
4o  loraenejs  considerable,  it  will 

Id  ijoultice  the  heel  with  linseed 
rrota  boiled  soft  and  mashed. 
rfbtomation  and  paio  have  sub- 
racka  may  be  dressed  with  on 
■ipoaed  of  resin  1  part,  lard  3 
^MjtiOlhtr,  and  1  part  of  cala- 


Green  crops  are  either  fed  off,  soiled,  or 
ploughed  in  for  manure.  (See  Green  Ma- 
NCBKS.)  Wlien  fed  off,  the  fertilising  ef- 
fects of  the  sheep  pastured  upon  them  are 
very  materially  promoted  by  the  addition  to 
their  food  of  oil-cake,  or  of  com,  and,  as  a 
condiment,  common  salt, 

GREENFINCH.  (CocaMrmutei  chlo- 
n>.  Tbe  greenfinch,  or  green  grosbeak,  as 
it  is  very  commonly  called,  from  the  great 
size  of  its  beak,  is  one  of  our  most  common 
birds,  and  remains  in  this  country  throughout 
the  year,  changing  its  ground  occasionally 
only  lo  obtain  a  sheltered  situation  in  severe 
weather.  It  fre<iuenfs  gardens,  orchards, 
shrubberies,  small  woods,  and  cultivated 
land.',  where  these  birds  may  be  seen  ac- 
tively employed  sometimes  on  the  ground, 
at  other  times  in  tall  hedges,  or  among  the 
brain- hes  of  trees,  searching  for  grain,  seed.*, 
or  insects,  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  The 
greenfincli  makes  its  nest  in  low  bushes  or 
hedges,  and  sometimes  in  trees;  it  is  com- 
]>osfd  on  the  outside  uf  coarse  fibrous  roots, 
with  bits  of  w<K.)l  arid  green  moss  inter- 
woven, Une<l  with  finer  roots,  horse-hair,  and 
feathers.  Kggs  four  to  six,  white  tinged  with 
blue,  and  spotted  at  tbe  larger  end  with 
purplish  grey  and  dark  brown  ;  nine  lines  and 
u  half  long  by  six  and  a  half  broad. 

The  young  birds  are  fed  for  a  time  with 
insects  and  soft  vegetable  substances,  and  as 
the  season  advances,  these  little  families 
unite,  and  flock  with  buntings  and  finches. 
Tliey  feed  in  com  fields  and  stubble  lands, 
till  winter  and  its  privations  oblige  them  to 
resort  to  the  farmer's  barn-door  and  stack- 
y  ani.  This  tlianuing  little  bird  has  a  strong 
tinge  of  olive  green  diffused  over  its  whole 
huly  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but  va- 
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feeding  and  support  of  different  sortaof  live 
Block.  This  kind  of  foiid  has  lately  been 
much  more  extensively  einiiloye<l  than  for- 
merly;  but  its  advantajies  are  not,  probably, 
yet  80  fully  understood  by  farmers  in  general 
as  they  ought.  A  few  trials  will,  however, 
show  their  importance  and  great  utility, 
when  properlv  made.     See  Soujiso. 

GREEN-flOUSE.  In  gardening,  a  hotue 
with  a  roof  and  one  or  more  sides  of  glass, 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  plants  in  pots 
whi<-h  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  air 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  green- 
Louse,  being  a  structure  of  luxury,  oimit  to 
be  for  the  most  part  situated  near  the  house, 
in  order  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  family  in  in- 
clement weather  ;  and  if  possible  it  should 
be  connecteil  with  the  flower  garden,  as  being 
of  the  same  cbaracter,  with  reference  to  use. 
It!  length  and  breadth  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  but  its  height  should  never  be  less 
than  that  of  the  loftiest  apartment  of  the 
house  to  which  it  belongs.  The  best  aspect 
to  the  south  or  south-east ;  but  any  aspect 
"ly  be  chosen,  provided  the  roof  is  entirely 
glass,  and  abuudimt  heat  is  supplied  by 
art.  Of  late  years  green-house  roofe  have 
been  made  of  either  oast  iron  or  of  zinc,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Both 
met«ls  are  preferable  to  wood.  In  green- 
inset  Cuing  to  the  north,  however,  the  more 
tender  plants  will  not  thrive  so  well  in 
winter:  more  artificial  heat  will  be  required 
at  that  season;  and  the  plants  should  be 
chiefly  evergreens,  and  other  plants  that 
oome  into  flower  in  the  summer  season,  and 
grow  or  flower  but  little  during  winter.  In 
most  green-houses  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  set  on  stages  or  shelves,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  neiu-  the  roof,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  direct  influence  of  the  rays  of  light 
immediately  on  their  passing  through  the 
glass.  An  orangery  diirers  from  a  green- 
house in  having  an  opaque  nK)f,  and  in  being 
chiefly  devote<l  to  plants  which  produce 
their  shoots  and  flowers  in  the  summer  season 
in  the  open  air ;  and  they  arc  set  in  the 
orangery  merely  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter.  Such  a  structure  might  with 
more  prtipriety  be  termed  a  conservatory ; 
but  cu-ftom  in  the  present  day  has  applied 
this  term  to  structures  having  glass  roots,  in 
whicJi  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  ptits,  but 
planted  in  the  free  soil,  and  in  which  a  part 
of  them  are  encouraged  to  grow  and  flower 
in  the  winter  months.  Tlierc  ore  some  in- 
tfrestliiK  papers  on  the  subject  of  green- 
house plants  by  Mr.  Towers,  author  of  the 
Domestic  Oaraener't  MamiaL,  in  the  Quart. 
Jimm.  nf  AgT.  vol.  v.  p.  65.,  vol.  VI.  p.  4S. 
(liraudc'a  T)irt.  of  Sctrtire  and  Art.)  Sec 
CoNRKBVATOKT  and  Obamubbt. 
OREEN  MANL'  RES.    The  us*  of  grMU 
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nuurares  early  attracted  the  sltwlhli 
ctdtivator.  Aenopbon  reeaaammk 
plants  to  be  plougDed  into  the  aB,  I 
that  crops  should  be  raised  far  ihH] 
for  these,  he  lays,  **  enrich  the  ad 
as  dung."  Anil  the  lupin  is  MM 
excellent  manure  by  very  etrljF  agii 
writers.  The  white  lupin  tiev«BlM 
in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  bciag  | 
into  the  soil,  an  operatiaB  gOMfl 
formed  in  October. 

The  white  lupin,  which  is  eslod 
ploye<)  for  this  purpose  in  TiMCai 
leguminous  annual  plant,  well  knoi 
gardens,  growing  in  sandy  and  loaf 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feel,  «i 
of  equid  strength  with  the  beHi,al 
somewliBt  simuar  bloasoms  Bnl  pad 
produce  is  so  bitter,  that  it  is  oaf 
nourishment  of  either  man  or  beH 
rives  to  a  considernble  axe  in  ll 
of  October,  when  it  b  plou^had 
BoQ ;  it  abounds  with  gluten,  t* 
tact,  its  fertilising  efiecu  have  be 
attributed. 

Green  manures,  althonsh  ia  MM 
rendere<l  aabserTient  to  the  emidk 
■oil,  as  soon  as  man  began  to  till  i 
and  dig  in  the  weeds  of  his  land 
remnants  of  former  crops,  hare  • 
systemal  icjilly  employed  oy  the  ft* 
has  ever  been  more  dcsiroos  of  e 
as  fiKid  for  his  stock,  the  vegelaUl 
of  his  land,  than  to  bury  it  io  ihl 
promote  the  future  prctdnctivcal 
soil.  Yet,  whenever  green  SMCCI 
stances,  such  as  weeds,  river  ecOea 
weed,  &c^  have  been  nsed,  (h*  i 
always  been  most  sarisfactoty.  1^ 
faction  of  the  vegetables,  aod  ikl 
that  case  emitted,  8|(pear  ta  he  < 
casions  highly  invigorating  and  ■ 
to  the  succeeding  crop.  Duriagtl 
tion,  the  presence  of  water  is  aaM 
cessary,  and  is  most  profaahlr  dst 
The  gases  produced  vary  in  difiM 
those  which  contain  giutea  eoiil  I 
onions,  and  a  few  others,  eroivsplN 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gaa,  muiei 
hydrogen  gas,  with  Tariont  tsmoUi 
are  almost  always  abondaDtfy  tan 
these  gases,  when  mixed  with  At 
very  nourishing  to  the  plants  nwl 
it.     The  obsenratioos  of  the  am 


us  that  they  are  so.     Ha 

green  mnnnr,^  rnnnot  he  cvflljll 

Iresh  n  ~:  lh«  beat  can 

where  lli'.  urf  has 

that  where  tberv 

clover,  there  will  iisaiTniHy  1 

cellent  crop  "f  whintt :  he 

when  he  ploughs  in  )u«  crop  of  ha 

to  enrich  bis  uuid,  that  this  is  im 


(ibej  conUin  Uie  largest 
ly  soluble  subetaDC«s,  and 
•re  most  active  in  forming 
Green  crop*,  pond  weeds, 
'  hedges  or  ditches,  or  any  kind 
itaUe  matter,  require  no  prc- 
1  them  for  manure.  The  de- 
lowly  proceeds  beneath  the  soil, 
mtten  are  gradually  dissolved, 
It  fermentation  that  goes  on, 
e  want  of  a  free  communication 
» render  the  woody  fibre  soluble 
ionii^  the  rapid  dissipation  of 
r.  When  old  pastures  are 
h)  made  arable,  not  only  has 
enriched  by  the  death  and  slow 
plants  which  have  left  soluble 
t  aoil,  but  the  routs  and  leaves 
■  Irving  at  the  time,  and  oc- 
■rge  a  part  of  the  surface,  of- 
le,  mucilaginous,  and  extractive 
b  become  immediately  the  food 
lad  the  gradual  decompotiition 
iy  for  successive  years."  (Agr. 
)  Nothing  will  aid  the  prac- 
lO  much  in  understanding  the 
■a  manure,  as  a  knowlct^e  of 
jt  elements  of  plants.  Woody 
ngar,  gum,  are  compounds  of 
ogen,  and  oxygen  ;  the  fixed 
le  oils,  wax  and  resin,  are  con- 
mihaa,  with  the  elements  of 
exceai  of  hy<irogeo ;  vegetable 
gluten  contain  nitrogen  as  an 
b  is  never  altogether  absent  in 
ja  their  solid  or  fluid  contents. 
^npon  these  facts,  it  follows  | 
^knent  of  a  plant  re<{uires  j 
pMbrtaaoes  containing  carlun 
■ad  CKNible  of  yielding  tbesic 
^bfeBMM0aAaaMBU.4uuM»ndlv. 


loads  of  farm-yard  dung  per  acre,  and  di  bblcd 
it  with  wheaton  the  15tb  of  November.  The 
result  was,  tliat  the  sea-wocded  [>ortion  gave 
three  times  the  proiiuce  of  any  equal  part 
of  the  field."  (My  Etmy  on  Sail,  p.  48.) 

No  one  more  perseveringly  a<lvoctttcd  the 
employment  of  green  manures  than  the  late 
Mr.  Knight.  In  his  {laper  on  the  question, 
he  supported  his  views  by  some  ingenious 
experunents,  and  used  every  argument  that 
could  fairly  be  employed  m  their  favour. 
"  Writers  upon  agriculture, "  he  observed, 
"  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
dweltmuch  upon  thcadvaQtagesorcuUecting 
large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  to  form 
manures  ;  whilst  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
written  upon  the  state  of  decomposition  in 
whicli  decaying  vegetable  substances  can  be 
enipUiyed  most  oelvantugeouBly  to  alfurd 
foo<l  to  living  plants.  Both  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  till  lately,  tliuught  that  such  ma- 
nures ought  not  tu  be  dejiosited  in  the  soil 
until  putrefaction  had  nearly  destroyed  oil 
organic  texture,  and  this  upiuiou  is,  perhaps, 
still  entertained  by  the  majority  of  gar- 
deners ;  it  is  however,  wliolly  unfounded. 
Carnivorous  animals,  it  is  well  known,  re- 
ceive most  nutriment  from  the  llirsh  of  other 
animals  when  they  obtain  it  most  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  as  part  of  a 
living  body ;  nnd  the  experiments  I  shall 
proceed  to  state,  affonl  evidence  of  consi- 
derable weight,  that  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  best  calculated  to  reassume  an 
organic  living  state  when  they  are  least 
changed  and  decomjKised  by  putrefaction." 
The  allusion  to  carnivorous  animals  is  mis- 
placed ;  as  green  food  must  be  soluble,  and 
in  a  decomposing  state,  before  it  can  be 
taken  up  by  plants :  but  this  does  not 
wciaken  the  armiment  in  favour  of  its  uti- 
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roots  of  grasses  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  earth,  and  this  was  juflBciently  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mnuld  which  contained  the 
]roots  only  of  grasses,  to  prevent,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  growth  of  tlic  plants  whirh 
were  buried.  The  jmt,  which  contained 
about  one  sixteenth  of  a  B(juiirc  foot  of 
mould   and   livinj;   vegetable   matter,   was 

E laced  uiiilcr  pliL«s,  but  without  urtificial 
cat,  and  the  plant  appeared  above  the  soil 
in  the  end  of  April.  It  was  three  times 
during  the  summer  removed  into  a  larger 
pot,  and  each  tiuie  supplieil  with  the  same 
matter  to  feed  U[K)n,  and  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober its  roots  occupied  about  tlie  space  of 
one  third  of  a  square  tiK>t.  Its  height  ! 
above  the  surface  of  the  mouM  being  then 
nine  feet  seven  inches.  In  the  beginning  bf 
June,  a  smuU  piece  of  ground  was  planted 
with  i>fitatoes  of  an  early  variety,  and  in 
Rome  rows  green  fern,  and  in  others  nettles, 
were  employed  insteail  of  other  manure ; 
and  subsequently,  as  the  early  potatoes  were 
taken  up  lor  u.se,  their  tops  were  buried  in 
rows  in  tlic  same  manner,  and  fKitatoes  of  the 
preceding  year  were  placed  ut>on  them,  and 
buried  in  the  usual  way.  The  days  being 
then  long,  the  ground  warm,  and  the  de- 
composing green  leaves  and  stems  affording 
an  ahimJaut  moisture,  the  ])lants  acquired 
their  full  growth  in  an  unusually  short  time, 
and  aflbnled  an  abuiuhuit  produce,  and  the 
remiiining  part  of  the  summer  proved  more 
than  sullicicnt  to  mature  potatoes  of  any 
early  variety.  The  market  gardener  may 
probably  employ  the  lops  of  his  early  po- 
tatoes and  utlier  green  vegetable  substances 
in  this  way  with  much  advantage. 

"In  the  preceding  experiments  the  plum 
stone  was  placed  to  vegetate  in  the  turf  of 
the  alluvial  soil  of  a  meadow,  and  the  po- 
tatoes grew  in  ground  which,  though  not 
rich,  was  not  poor,  and  therefore  some  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  the  conclusions  I 
am  disposed  to  draw  in  favour  of  recent 
vegetable  substances  as  manures.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  is,  I  think,  decisive.  I 
received  from  a  neighbouring  farmer  a  field 
naturally  barren,  and  so  much  e.xhausteil 
by  ill  management,  that  the  two  preceding 
crojw  had  not  returned  a  (|uantity  of  corn 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  ,«own  n|)on 
it.  An  adjoining  plantaliim  afforded  me  a 
large  ipiantity  ol  tern,  which  I  proposed  to 
employ  iLS  a  manure  for  n  crop  of  turnips : 
this  was  cut  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
June^  but  as  the  small  cotvledons  of  the 
tumip-see<l  afford  little  to  feed  the  young 
plant,  and  as  the  soil,  owing  to  its  extreme 

r)verty,  could  not  affoni  nmch  nutriment., 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  the  fern  a 
few  days  in  a  heap  to  ferment  sulHciently  to 
destroy  lite  in  it,  ond  to  produce  an  exuda- 


tion  of  its  juices,  and  it  wu  tlMMia 
in  rows  to  the  soil,  and  the  I 
posite<l  with  a  drilling  i 

"  Some  adjoining  rowt 
with  the  black  vegetable 
fW)m  the  site  of  an  old 
with  tlie  slender  braochet  «£  I 
stage  of  decomposition ;  tlie  qomti 
in  each  row  appearing  to  me  to  CO 
than  four  times  the  amount  dtt ' 
mould,  if  equally  decompotcd,  w« 
yielded.  The  crop  succeeded  in  b 
but  the  plants  upon  the  green  i 
with  more  rapidity  than  tlie  od 
even  than  thooe  which  bad  he(B 
with  the  produce  of  my  fold  ■ 
yard,  and  were  distinsiuabable  I 
tumn  from  the  plants  m  ererTOll 
the  field  by  the  deeper  Amt  M 
liage.  I  had  made,  in  preoediiig^ 
similar  ex{>erimeuts  with  (nalTttl 
cularly  those  of  the  mulberry  wbl 
fruit  m  pots)  with  similar  roH 
think  it  unnecesaary  to  liistnti  0 
of  the  society  by  statinz  than  ex 
and  conceiving  those  I  have  M 
sufficient  to  show  that  any  gi«M 
of  vegetable  matter  can  gLUtlil 
ployed  in  its  recent  and  othI 
with  much  more  advantage  M 
has  been  decomposed,  and  BO  ImI 
part  of  its  component  ports  h>M 
sipaled  and  lost  during  the  prec 
putrefactive  fenneutauon."  (Il 
.SV.  vol.  i.  p. -248.)  In  an  Brttd< 
subject,  M.  Knoles  of  Secbein  wi 
"  My  vinevant  has  been  maonro 
years  on  the  branches  cut  IWa 
without  receiving  any  other  am 
yet  more  beautiful  and  richly  It 
could  scarcely  be  pointnl  • 
branches  are  pruned  from  A( 
August  whilst  still  fieah  and  t 
arc  tracol  into  the  soil,  after  bcil 
small  pieces.  At  the  end  tt  t 
not  tlte  Rtnalle»t  tnioe  of  tha 
found."  (Zfittchrift/mrdir  laa^ 
lichen  Venime  lUt  Oroikenoflitl 
Julv  9.  1840.) 

When   green    vt-  -ulal 

buried  in  the  soil  i :  <<  I 

colour,  speedily  wiiner,  aivd  ih 
faction  soon  commencvs.  Il  is 
however,  for  this  putrinaa,  ihri 
should  be  present,  and  ttiat  iIhH 
of  the  soil  should  not  faeloMlkMki 
If  the  atmos{ihere  has  acvoa  I* 
table  matter  the  putrc&ctwa  pen 
more  rapidity,  but  it*  pnaaw 
sentutl.  Putrefartinn  eaaiML 
proceed  if  water  is  abamt,  and  ■ 
l>cen  concluded  that  water  it  A 
daring  the  proceia.     Tb«  hmHi 
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;nidiially  reduced  to  a  dork  vege- 
lld.  Toia  block  gubitance  is  an 
Certiliser ;  pUnU  grow  in  it  with 
iranoe.  Toe  toUt  of  some  of  tlie 
•It  ioclosed  American  lands  owe 
trtiHtj  to  the  abundance  of  tiiis 
iinould  which  they  coutuin.  Thcve 
;»>»rif  an  aoil*  from  which  we  ure 
^  moceanvegood  crojis  of  wheat 
i  abtMned.  'Diere  are  some  lands 
uadreda  of  Essex,  in  Kent,  and 
en,  whoae  luxuriant  unfailing  pro- 
■dly  credible  ;  alternate  crops)  of 
I  beana  have  been  obtained  from 
t  time  immemorial.  (Johnton,  On 
It  p.  168.)  Vq^tablo  mould,  m 
frmn  the  trunks  of  oak  trees,  has 
miined  by  MAL  Sauagure  and 
|>j  distilling  it  they  obtained  from 
I  (*«■<•.  lur  la  Vfg.  p.  IC2.)— 

Cubic  Inchct. 
tied  hydrogen  -  -     124 

B  acid  gas       -         •         •      3t 

Ormlnl. 

attaining  acetate  of  ammonia    S3 
" !  oil  -  -  -     10 

-     51 

8 

eta  of  culliTation,  exposure  to 

r«f  the  atmosphere,  and  the  roots 
,  Uiis  mould  becomes  gradually 
I  IB  the  soil,  and  the  liuid  is  of 
BMiblT  impoverished.  On  this 
I  «lt»i;»«  opcnte  very  powerfully, 
thfij  disacuving  it,  and  hence  one 
of  aoda  and  potash  as  fertili.'ieni. 
lO  •  continued  source  of  carlranic 
ik  itcatnits  (lowly;  hence  it  might  be 
ikal  io  a  good  fertile  soil  there  is 
of  carbonic  acid,  wluoh  is 


uays  luiu cree&ii.  ALfi  iiouiLs  arc  vci'j  siuiuar 
to  those  of  the  redshank,  with  which  it  aj!- 
s<x;intes  in  autumn.  It  is  extremely  shy  and 
vigilant,  insomuch  that  one  can  very  seldom 
shoot  it,  unless  aiVer  it  has  dcposite<l  iu 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pule  yellowish 
green  colour,  raarke<l  ami  blotched  with 
dark  brown  luid  light  purjilish  grey,  '2 
inches  long,  by  1  j  inch  broail.  These  birds 
feed  on  small  fish,  worm.*,  insects,  besirles 
cTustaceous  and  molluscous  anluiuts.  The 
Iteok  of  the  greenshank  i:)  abotit  two  inches 
long,  ne;irly  bhick.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
bo<ly  is  ash  brown ;  tail  fcathei-s,  front  of 
tlie  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  white ;  legs  and 
toes,  olive  green.  l"be  whole  length  of  the 
adult  binl  is  uliout  twelve  inches.  (YamlTs 
Brit.  Bir<U.  vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

GREEN-AVEf:D.  (Genuta,  from  Uic 
Celtic  ^«i,  n  amull  bush.)  Of  this  genus  of 
shrubs  there  are  three  native  species  com- 
mon to  Uritoin,  which  are  free  (lowering, 
exceedingly  ornamental  plants ;  and  well 
ndapted,  from  their  low  growth,  for  the 
front  of  shrubberies.  I .  The  dyer's  green- 
weed,  or  wood-waxen  (O.tim-tona),  which 
grows  in  pastures,  thickets,  and  the  dry  bor- 
ders of  fields,  flowering  in  July  or  August ; 
blossoms  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow.  It 
has  lanceolate,  smooth,  deep  shining  green 
leaves ;  round  striated  brunches,  erect, 
without  thorns.  The  woody  root  is  exten- 
sively creeping.  The  whole  plant  affords 
the  dyer  a  good  yellow  colour,  and,  with 
wood,  a  good  grtjen.  Roy  says  the  milk  of 
cows  feeding  upon  this  green-weed  is  ren- 
dered bitter,  and  that  this  flavour  is  com- 
muuieated  to  the  butter  and  cheese. 

2,  Ilairy  green-weed.  (G.  pilo»a.)  This 
shrub  ia  of  more  diminutive  stature  than 


uvrv  an:  sirvunu  varreiiuSf  suuii  us  uie 
ion,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Highland 
greyhounii ;  (he  last  of  which  is  now  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce.  A  good  grey- 
hound ought  to  have  a  long  and  rather 
large  body,  a  neat  pointed  head,  sparkling 
eyes,  a  long  uioutli,  wilfi  sharp  teeth,  small 
ears,  formed  of  n  thin  cartilage;  a  broad 
and  stroug  cliest ;  hiu  fore  lepa  straiglit  and 
short,  his  hind  legs  long  and  limber  ;  broad 
shoulders,  round  ribs,  muscular  buttocks, 
but  not  fat,  and  a  long  tail,  strong  and  full 
of  sinews.  {Treatise  on  OreykomiU.)  As 
it  is  out  of  our  province,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  to  treat  at  large  of  coursing  and 
its  agents,  we  must  rel'er  the  s|X)rtsmau  who 
wishes  for  detailed  iuformation  on  the  points 
of  a  good  greyhound,  and  on  breeding, 
feeding,  &c.,  U>  that  excellent  manual  of 
reference  for  all  matters  relating  to  the 
chase,  Ulaine't  Encyclopedia  of  Rural 
Sportt,  a  very  learned  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged work,  digested  and  compiled  by  a 
master  hiuid. 

GKEY  JULL,  or  GREY  MILLET. 
Local  names  for  the  common  gromwell. 

CUEY  WAGTAIL.     See  WA<iTAii.. 

GlilFF.  A  provincial  word  signifying 
a  narrow  valley,  with  a  rocky  fissure-like 
opening  at  the  bottom  ;  a  sort  of  dingle. 

GUlP.  A  small  gutter,  or  ditch,  cut 
across  a  field,  to  dram  it.  Mlien  cut  for 
draining,  it  is  mostly  called  a  water  or 
draining  furrow. 

A  eood  method  of  draining  meadow  or 
swanl-lfmd,  by  grij)*,  is  that  of  cutting  out 
the  pieces  in  a  somewhat  wedge-like  form, 
taking  off  tlie  bottom  part,  and  then  re- 
placing them,  by  which  means,  a  hoUuw  is 
letl  Ijetow,  for  permitting  the  water  to 
tlow  off. 


uiiiiBumeB  luiu  ifninaunHS,  jmi 

GRITS.    See  GsoA-n.         ' 
GROATS.     In  agriculture,  i 

f rains  formed  from  oats  aAer 
usks  or  shelb  taken  off  the  gii 
crushe<i,  they  are  called  Emta 
Gruel  made  from  groata  n  ki 
nutritive,  easily  digested  food,  i 
for  cases  of  ferer  and  inflairn 
ounce  of  groats  should  make' 
gruel ;  the  mixture  should  hi 
stirred  during  the  boiling ;  and 
the  clear  liquor  poured  off  frd 
ment.  Sugar  or  lemon  juice  ml 
if  circum.itances  admit  of  such  I 
GROMWELL;  GREY  MO, 
tkotpermum,  from  lithot  a  tVaael 
a  seed.  The  little  nuts  or  Me<l 
tremcly  hard,  and  having  a  (orftl 
as  a  polished  pebble.)  Of  tliia 
perennial  plant  there  arc  four 
species.  I 

1 .  The  common  gromwell  {^ 
gromill,  grey-mill,  or  grey  a 
has  various  local  names,  whia 
dry,  gravellv,  or  chalky  soils,  mJ 
amongst  rubbish  and   ruina,  hi 

buff  flowers,  in  May  and   ' 

is  tapering,  strong,  and  < 
herb  rough  with  minute,  i 
tics.    The  stem  is  anniial,J 
high,  branched  and  leaN. 
sessile,   alternate,   greyiali 
lanceolate.  The  se^^  are  i 
of  porcelain  polish,  and  • 
whence  ibcy  have  been  faT 
contain  calcareous  eanha,  i 
acids.    These  seeds  aflbrd 
which  might  in   tinio*  of  MM 
verted  into  bread.  1 

a.  Cora  mwB»«lL    8—  jy 


kEAK,  Gl^EN.^So:  Gbuui- 

»EAK,THE  PENE.  (Lnxia  enu- 
Tbe  nine  prosbeak,  or  pine  bull- 
is  frequenlly  callinl,  eloHcly  re- 
on  biul-finrh  in  the  i'onn 
in  other  generic  choraclern, 
with  the  croiubills  in  many 
IB,  ■■  well  u  in  the  general  co- 
il diangies  of  its  plumage.  It  is  a 
bird  in  this  country,  and  but  few 
of  iu  having  been  obtained  are 
wn  or  recoraed.  The  food  of  this 
weds  and  berries ;  it  fre<|ueutii 
U,  builds  a  neat  uf  small  sticks, 
Dg  of  feathers,  and  usually  places 
•ndl  of  a  tree,  s  few  feet  only 
framni.  It  lays  four  or  five  white 
It  an  inch  long,  by  ten  lines  in 
llie  whole  length  of  the  bird  is 
IBS.  The  general  colour  of  the 
crmillion  red,  the  belly  French 
irrrff*  Brit.  BinU,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 
?D.     Provincially,   a   grass-land 

f;  oat  of  the  way  of  ll<iods ;  and 
used  in  contradistinction  to 
mr.  See  AuBoor. 
fDSEL,  or  RAGWORT.  (Se- 
B  extensive  genus  of  plants  many 
Im  of  which  are  very  umamenlul. 
■Ma  Sir  J.  Smith  includes  ten 
iadigenons,  four  only  of  which, 
(OHM)  propc-rly  under  the  head 
The  remainder  1  have  sent  over 
IT,  by  which  name  they  are  gene- 
's. 

I  groundsel,  or  Simson  (S.  vul- 
>ws  almost  every  where  in  cul- 

wiwte  grounds,  in  rubbish,  dry 
^    "     -      .  :.  a X 


is  a  common  weed  On  barren  heaths,  and 
newly  enclosed  moor  land  in  the  north.  In 
habit  it  is  toiler  than  either  of  the  fon^oing 
species,  closely  resembling  the  next  species, 
mountain  groundsel.  All  the  groundsels 
are  annual ;  this  species  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember and  (X-tuber.  Root  of  several  stout 
fibres.  Tiu'herbia  downy,  rather  glutinous, 
with  u  slightly  arouuitic  odour,  partaking  of 
the  scent  of  lennel. 

Mountain  groundiiel.  (^S.  ti/huticu».)  This 
species  grows  in  bushy,  heathy  places,  on 
a  gravelly  or  sandv  soil,  llowermg  iu  July, 
The  root  and  herbage  are  so  like  those  of 
the  last,  which  is  perhaps  equally  comnxm, 
that  the  two  species  have  by  most  botanists 
been  confounded.  They  ore  both  downy, 
unpleasantly  scented,  and  agree  in  their 
upright,  wand-like,  furrowed  stem,  clothed 
with  numerous  leaves,  beset  with  small, 
short,  axillary  branches,  panicled,  corymbose, 
and  many  flowered  at  the  summit,  tliree  or 
four  feet  in  height.  Tlie  calyx  scales  aro 
fringed,  block  and  withered  at  the  tips,  tlio 
outer  ones  brood,  blunt  and  short.  (,£iig- 
Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  4"27.) 

GROUSE.     By  tlie  word  grouse  we  in 

general  language  are  most  apt  to  associate 

our  ideas  with  the  common  iiiuir  fowl ;  but 

in  the  technical  terms  of  ornithology  tba 

generic  name  of  grouse  (Tetmu)  is  restricted 

to  those  bearing  the  form  of  the  European 

wood   grouse,   dusky   grouse   of  America, 

&c.     It  is  a  large  family  of  birds,  of  a  very 

round  powerful  form,  which  frequent  heuthy 

forests  in  preference  to  the  wild  and  open 

Biuirs,  jK-rch  und  oflen  roost  on  trees,  where 

young  shoots  and  tender  bark  also  supply 

them  with  food,  and  although  the  legs  are 

plumed   with   soft   feathers,    the   toes   are 

— I — I         nn._     *_:l    :_    1    -r  i J»  — .      — 


Lave  killed  fifty  brace  of  birds  witli  a  siii{;]e- 
barrelled  j^un  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
(SfMrtitnmn  for  August,  1841.) 

'ITie  black  prouau  {Tetrao  tetriz),  inba- 
bitiiin;  in  siiiiJI  numbers  a  few  particularly 
wild  loealitics  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Eiig:lttud,  is  much  more  numerous 
in  the  nortli ;  and  from  Northumberland 
thrnu<|;liout  the  jireiiter  part  of  Scotland,  is 
founil  In  considerable  quantities  where  well 
wooded  and  mountainous  districts  aflbrd 
shelter  and  winter  fiM>d.  The  females  make 
u  slight  nest  on  the  frround,  frequently 
under  shelter  of  some  low  thick  bush,  in 
which  they  dci>osit  from  six  to  eight  eggs  ; 
these  are  yellowish  white,  spotted  and 
speckled  with  orange  brown ;  two  inches 
in  length,  by  one  inch  five  lines  in  breadth. 
In  the  summer,  these  birds  live  uponseetls, 
the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  leaves,  and 
some  insects.  In  antunm  they  feed  on  ber- 
ries of  various  sort,*,  occasionally  visiting 
corn-fields  and  stubbles ;  in  winter  they 
will  feed  on  the  tender  shoots  of  pines  and 
firs.  The  arlult  male  has  a  semilunar  patch 
of  naked  skin  over  the  eye,  of  bright  scarlet. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blat^k. 
The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  black  feathers, 
of  which  (bur  or  five  of  those  on  tbe  outside 
are  elongatiil  and  curve  outwanls.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  twenty-two  inches. 
The  female  of  the  black  grouse,  usually 
called  the  grey  hen,  is  seventeen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  pale  chestnut  brown,  barred  and 
freckled  with  black ;  the  dark  bars  and 
spots  being  larger  and  most  conspicuous  on 
the  breast,  back,  and  wings. 

The  red  grouse.  {Lagopwt  Seoticua.)  This 

handsome  species  is  confined  to  the  British 

.illanda.   and   inhabits  wild.  JUd  extensive 


about  fifteen  inches  and  i^H 
the  British  islands  it  now  oSI| 
highest  ranges  of  hills,  Xoif 
AVestmoreland,  and  the  central 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  ptannig 
in  spring,  and  lays  eignt  or  t 
queatly  on  the  bare  ground,  4 
The  eggs  are  yellowiah  whi 
blotched  and  spotte<l  with  darj 
inch  eight  lines  long,  by  one  i| 
broad.  The  food  of  xixtae  bii 
rious  sorts  of  alpine  berries,  | 
tender  shoots  of  alpine  plantl 
in  winter  has  almost  all  the  f 
white,  which  changes  to  a  gi 
over  the  eye  is  a  patch  of  n| 
(  Yarreltt'Brit.  Birds,  vol.  iL  p 
See  Cape«caijjb.  , 

GRUB.  The  common  nai 
or  maegots,  hatched  from  the 
ties,  u  nder  the  name  of  geoj 
a  principal  bait  to  the  angler  4 
or  fish.  The  grub  produces  d 
is  by  some  ciuled  the  rook-V 
rooks  ore  jmrticularly  food  , 
newly  brought  into  cultivatia{ 
most  subject  to  the  grub.  T1 
destroying  it  is  by  good  I 
ploughings,  and  the  applicatil 
pretty  large  proportions  in  i 
must  active  state,  or  coonai 
gation  is  also  very  bencfieial,] 
destroy  grubs.     &^  iMtacrt.  1 

GRtTBBER,  or  CULTIV5 
IlAsaow  and  ScaBtrtKB. 

GUANO.  The  name  of  I 
cently  imported  for  the  first 
country,  which  has  loc^-bee 
employed  by  the  cultiraton  «l 
tilise  their  sterile  saudy  pltsM 
which.         '      "~  ■^ 


tw«nt/  je»n  tioce,  fifty  veaaeU 
nnuallT  luiuJoil  with  the  {runno  at 
?  ali>nf,  v»cU  tmiltT  cnnTiiij;  Iroiii 
i)  2000  cubic  feet.  The  j;imii(i 
id.  Bccortlirig  to  Licbii;  (Orfcanie 
SI.)  on  tho  surface  of  tWse  islaiui.s 
•  oC  tevcTid  feel  in  tbicknes.<i,  unci  is, 

the  putrefying  fxcreinents  of  iii- 
i)ile  w«-fowl  that  remain  on  them 
the  br«T>ding  season.  It  is  used  by 
Ben  «>r  Peru  chiefly  as  a  manure  fur 
ixe  or  Indian  com,  and  it  b  xoid 
KB  in  the  small  proportion  of  about 
ter  acre.     "  The  date  of  the  disco- 

tlie  ^ORo  and  of  its  intniduction 
anurv,"  mya  Mr.  A\'iutcrfeldt  {Brit. 
Afaj,'.  vol.  vi.  p.  41 1.),  "  is  unknown, 
;h  no  (Inubl  exists  of  its  {rreut  anti- 

In  many  parts  of  America,  where 
I  is  volcanic  or  fandy,  no  produce 
be  obtaineil  without  the  guano.  It 
n  caIciUate<l  that  from  12,000  to 
nrta.  arc  annually  sold  in  the  port  of 
fe  ftir  the  use  of  the  country  round 
r  of  Arc<iuir/a.  In  the  province  of 
m  and  in  the  vollies  of  Tambo  vnd 
Ifce  coiisunijition  should  be  something 
■  wbeat,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  trees  and 
villi  lll«  tiugle  exception  of  the  8u- 
Bt,  are  manured  with  the  guano ; 
p  not  the  case  with  tlic  district  of 
it,  where  maize  and  the  potato 
Iqairc  it.  In  the  district  of  Arequipa 
orridiio  U  spreail  over  an  extent  of 
ads  (about  an  English  acre)  ; 
i'.t  Olid  the  vallics  of  T«iiil>o 
cU-r,  o  i-wts.  are  rcouirad.  The  land 
Hwarcd  in  Arequipa  pro<luces  i6 
if  potatoes,  and  SS  for  1  of  maize, 
iriie»t  manured  with  horse-dung  pro- 

Py  IS.- 
MC,  it   seems,   three  varieties  of 
vUcli  bear  on  the  coast  of  Peru  dif- 
■rioc*.     **  The  white  guaao  is  consi- 
M  mott  Taluable,  as  being  fresher  and 
It »  fouuil  on  nearly  all  the  islands 
lh(  coMt.   The  red  and  dark  grey  are 
9*.  Sd,  the   cwt. ;  a  higher  price  is 
Ibr  the  white  on  account  of  its  (rreater 
-.»ld  at  the  port  of  Moliendo 
.  wt,  and  at  times,  as  during 
V,  it  tuu  obtained  as  high   a  price 
|i 

'ffmrt,  in  the  state  in  which  it  has 

pitly  intrudace<I  into  this  country,  to 

ptttiwwtt  or  fawn-coloured  powder, 

kvaatrocg;  nuiriiie  smull :  it  nlockens 

bcmtct.   »i»l    '/:■<■'<  off   strong  am- 

itric  Bi.-id  is  mixeil 

'■  i«  prwlurcd.     It 

<  !ieiui«ts.     In 

1  ate  dcscrip- 

liy  AL.M.  l''otircroy  and 


Voanuelin  ;  they  fnand  in  it  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  wilk 
ammonia  and  partly  with  |M>tash.  Some 
phosphate  of  liiiie  and  ammonia,  and  small 
quuiilities  of  suljihiite  and  muriate  of  potash, 
a  little  fatty  matter,  and  a  portion  of  jrind. 
It  has  been  more  recent  I  v  analysed  liv  Jlr. 
Ilcnncllof  ApothexMU-ies'  ilall,  who  found  in 
guano  — 

rart<. 
Bone  earth  -  -  -     30-5 

Sulphates  and  muriates  -  -       3 

Uric  or  lithic  acid         -  -  -     15 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  -  -       3 

Matters    volatile    at    212^    consisting 
chiefly  of  water  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia -  -  -  -     12 
Other  organic  mattcra               •  -    36' 5 

roo 

It  has  also  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Brett  of 
Liverpool,  who  found  in  100  porta  — 

P«rtj. 

Earthy  insoluble  salts,  chiefly  phospliate 

cif  lime  -  '-  -     29-2 

Soluble   salts,   fixed    alkaline,  lulpbale, 


and  muriate 

-     a-5 

Orgimic  matter 

-     C83 

The  organic  matter  consists  of 

I/ithic  acid 

-      161 

Ammonia 

8-7 

Other  organic  matter  and  inoislurc 

-     43S 

•68-3 


The  composition  of  guano  raries,  how- 
ever, considerably.  Acconling  to  the  ana- 
lyses of  MM.  Voelckel  and  Klaproth,  the 
varietiea  which  they  examined  contained  — 


Urate  of  unmonU  •  •  tt  16 

OxfOau  of  amraonU  -  -  It^O  0-0 

Oulale  or  llms         ■  •  -  7  IS-7S 

Ptiocpbalo  of  lunmonla         -  -  6  0-0 

—  niumtmia,  and  magnrtU      9*6  (H> 
Sulubato  of  iioUM    -           -              .6-5  t^O 

—  toda       ■  -  ■      S'l  0-0 
Chloride  of  •oditini  (roramoii  ult)     .      fH)  D-S 

—  animunta            -               -      *•%  Wt 
Pbofphatc  of  lime     -           ■              -  H'S  1(1 
(TUy  and  laod                                      .      4*7  B> 
Undetenniucd  organic  lubitancet.  of 

wlildi  about  17  per  cent.  U  soluble 
in  waler.  a  »inall  quantity  of  ftolutdo 

tah  of  Iron,  water  •  -  U'U  3S-7S 

In  a  few  words,  it  may  he  regarded  as  a 
comfxmnd  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  other 
sidls.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
very  powerful  manure;  tlie  very  conipo- 
sition  of  its  salts  would  indicate  this  (act. 
Tims,  uric  or  lithic  acid,  which  is  a  fine 
white  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
(17"20  ]>arts  of  water  only  dissolving  1  part 
of  uric    acid),   is  compoM.'d,   acconling   to 

•  For  IIkmi  1  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  M'Daoald.  of  St. 
MlMreil't  Court,  Loodon,  a  cuutldmablc  impvrtrr  uf  th« 


<t<l 


GDANO. 


Dr.Prout  (Thomtcm't  Ckem.  rol.  iL  p.  187.), 
ef— 

P«rH. 

Hydrogeo        ...  o-12S 

Carbon              -           -           -  2Ti50 

Nitrogen  or  uote        -           -  1-750 

Ozfgen            ...  1-500 

5-6S5 

Unite  of  ftmiDonim  and  urate  of  potash 
are  fine  white  powders,  also  verj  insoluble 
in  water :  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  of  the 
guano,  the  earthy  salt,  and  mu6t  valuable 
portions  of  bones,  it  is  unnecessarr  to  eom- 
;  I  have,  in  my  work  '"On  the  Ferti- 


liaen,  p.  136,"  endeavoured  to  show  bow 
fWBcntiillj  valuable  this  salt  is  to  all  the 
ftrmer's  commonly  '.'ultivatod  cro[>».  The 
uae  of  the  dung  of  birds  is  not  a  modem  im- 
provement, for  that  of  poultry  hai  been 
adopted  as  a  manure  from  a  very  early 
period.  M.  P.  Cato,  the  earliest  of  the  agn- 
cultural  writers,  in  his  work,  (lib.  Ixxxvi.) 
commeuds  the  use  of  pigeons'  dung  for  mea- 
dows, com  lands,  or  gardens.  And  John 
AVorliilge,  in  1669,  was  warm  in  the  pmise 
of  the  dung  of  fowls.  *'  Pigeons'  or  hens' 
dung,"  he  says  (Mytit.  of  Agr.  7 1 .),  "  is  in- 
comparable :  one  load  is  worth  ten  loads 
of  other  dung,  and  is  therefore  usually  sown 
on  wheat  or  barley  that  lieth  fiir  off  and  is 
not  easy  to  be  helped."  Aiid  he  says,  in 
another  place,  "  \  flriok  of  wild  geese  hud 
pitched  u{>on  a  parcel  of  green  wheat,  and 
had  eaten  it  up  clean,  and  sat  therein,  and 
dunged  it  several  nights ;  that  the  owner 
despaired  of  having  any  crop  that  year ;  but 
the  contrary  hap|>ened,  for  he  hail  a  far 
richer  stock  of  wheat  there  than  any  of  his 
neighbours  had." 

In  stime  ex  [M-'rinients  made  by  Mr.  Skir- 
ving  of  Walton  near  Liverpool  in  1841, 
thd  guaiiu  was  tried  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  cwts.  per  acre,  as  a  manure  for  Swe- 
dUh  turnips  and  Italian  rye-grass,  with  very 
considerable  Buci«as ;  it  appearu<l  to  be 
ciiuaily,  or  ratlier  more,  efficacious  than 
twenty  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  fium-jrard 
manure. 

The  most  elaborate  set  of  experiment* 
U|x>n  the  guano  with  which  I  nm  ac<iuainted 
were  made,  in  1810,  fur  potatoes  and  man-  i 
gi-1  wuricl,  ut  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  by 
the  late  General  Beatson  ;  and  they  are  the 
more  valuable  from  being  comparative. 
The  soil  on  which  these  ejiperiraenta  were 
made  was  rather  stiff,  being  composed  of 
blackish  uiould,  intermixed  with  friable  fat 
clay.  The  following  table  give*  the  results 
of  everjr  eijKTiment :  35  loads  of  horse 
dung  litter  |>er  acre  were  used,  35  of 
hogs  dung  litter,  and  S3  bushels  per  acre 
of  the  guano. 
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1.  With  potAto  aeed  thttutttm 
planted  whole  — 

Sir  iiKli€4  I 

Ouooo 
Hone  dang 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  ample 

Thnt  iiieia  inp. 

Guano 

Horse  dung     - 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  simple 

2.  Large  potatoes,  cut  ifli 

Sis  imche* 
Guano 
Horse  dang 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  simple 

TTint  imcht*  Jerp. 
Guano 
Horee  dong 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  simple 

3.  From  middle  eye  of 
out. 

Sir  heha  Jerf^ 
Guano 
Horse  dung 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  simple 

Thnt  imeha 
Guano 
Horse  dong 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  nmple 

4.  With  small  potatoes, 

Six  imritt  Jfp- 

Guano 

Horse  dung     - 
Pigs'  dung 
Soil  simple 

Thr*ci»du*  ilt^ 
Guano  • 

Horee  dung 
Pip*'  dung 
Soil  simple       • 

The  total  comparati 

poutoes   from  tbeise  

fore  —  I 

Guano,  or  sea-fowl  dung,  at  it  ImiAi 

per  acre 
Horse  dung,  33  can  loadi  per  vn 
Iloffs'  dung,  35  cart  loads  per  ma% 

Soil  simple 

With   mangel  witrad  th«  woli 
acre  on  a  similur  soil  »■■  m  tmgwt 


.as        l^ 

m  <Bd  totiM,  MO  Imahelt  per 

•   131         nu 

I  >iyfci<i  fr  acr*         -  •    IM(         77^ 

{■Buo,  or  MfA-fowl  Uung,  uttdii  Gene- 
MOO,  whii'li  U  fouml  in  cunsideniblu 
iei  u|Min  Hgg  LiliUids,  wiis  fmt  ru- 
idetl  to  my  notice  by  Sir  Jot-cph 
Ptreodent  of  the  Koyal  Suciciy. 
nMbe^"  «ay»  he,  "  the  louiling  of  an 
:  nmber  of  Tesi>elii  tlmt  are  con- 
MoployeU  in  bringiuji  it  from  amaJl 
»  the  main  liiutl  on  tlie  western 
South  America,  where  it  is  sold 
ributetl  for  the  punwse  of  manure, 
h  it  luiiswerg  in  a  degree  iufiuilely 
to  suy  other  article  we  have  the 
fge  of.  A  hundfiil  u  considered  oa 
t  for  several  square  yards  of  land, 
luce  of  which  is  exulxrant,  in  con- 
I  of  the  force  uf  thiji  application." 
■eoracy  of  this  valuable  conuuuni- 
b  hvea  roost  amply  conQrnictl  by 
irimaats  in  tlie  culture  of  potatoc;), 
M  upon  grass  lands.  Thirtv-five 
of  the  guano,  or  three  cort-loaUit, 
,  apjiear  to  me  equivalent  in  effect 
ttjr  loads  of  good  rotten  dung.  I 
nnginc  that  abundance  of  this  most 
manure  might  be  had  from  many  of 
!i  and  island*  on  tlie  coast  of  Scot- 
^be  effect  of  the  guano  ujKin  gnis? 
oomparatively  greater  than  in  the 
xtienment.  From  what  cause  this 
be  dillirult  to  exiilain  ;  but 
^  found,  by  experiment,  that 
{•»  lliruve  best  when  they  were 
I  crow  in  air  made  putrid  by  the 
WUion  of  animal  and  vegetable 
«■,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlie  very 
effiurU  which  iMue  from  the  <ea- 
Df  or  giuno,  together  with  it^  being 
—— 'rrl  among  the  roots  of  vege- 
I  >t  falls  iif  rain,  are  circum- 
: — :  „;jy  possibly  render  its  effects 
i-dreMUig  greatly  su{)erior  to  thtwc 
ice*  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 
29th  July,  1808,  I  marked  out  a 
n  the  lawn  in  front  of  Plantutiim 
vbicb  measured  one  rod  in  breadth 
l»«  roiih  in  length ;  liiis  was  divide<l 
Itc  ei]ual  part^,  or  square  ro<ls,  and 
111  prv^re»ively  from  1  to  12.  The 
t  re<lucud  to  a  jiowder  and  sifted, 
I.  a  quart  o(  this  jiowdcr  was 
,  by  the  hand :  this  is  at  llic 
coester  bushels  |K'r  acre  — 
rfxLi,  or  an  ai're,  wouI<l 
that  number  of  quarts,  or 
liuslurls.  Iji  the  some  manner, 
Itwoquiirta,  Ko.  3.  three  quarts, 
No.  12.,  which  litul  12  (quarts, 
r  IK>  bushuls  i>cr  iM^re.  From 


the  29th  of  July  there  were  daily  driziling 
ruins  until  the  5tU  of  August,  when  the 
effect  of  ihis  invaluidile  manure  begun  to 
appeivr.  On  the  followitig  day  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tvvclie  rodi  tjccanie  highly 
verdant,  uiid  exliibiied  such  a  contrast  to 
the  uiinianured  p:u-t  uf  the  lawn,  tJiat  it 
hml  the  aj>()earance  of  huving  been  newly 
turfed  with  a  finer  kind  of  sod.  The  eftect 
gnulually  increased,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  October,  that  is,  in  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  higher  numbers  from  6. 
to  12.  having  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre,  excited  the  surprise  of  every  person 
who  saw  them,  being  covered  with  the  most 
cxulierant  gross  that  con  be  imagined,  and 
having  more  the  resemblance  of  a  crop  of 
young  wheat  very  thickly  sown,  than  oi  any 
grass  I  ever  beheld.  Tliis  is  more  remark- 
able, as  ^t  that  time  the  copious  rains  whicJi 
fell  in  August  and  the  spring  season  had 
made  no  visible  effect  on  the  adjoining  j)art 
of  the  lawn.  It  wiu>  from  n  frecpicnt  and 
curefii!  iusfwction  of  the  above  experiments 
that  I  have  estimated  thirty-five  fmsbels  of 
guano  i)er  acre  tolx;  equivalent  in  effect  upon 
grass  lands  to  seventy  loads  of  well  rotted 
dung.  I  have  been  informc<l  ihiit  guano  is 
sold  at  Lima,  and  at  other  towns  iiii  the 
coast  of  I'eru,  for  a  dollar  a  bug  of  fifty 
pounds  weight,  and  tluit  it  is  much  in  use 
there  for  manuring  fruit  trees  and  g:irdens. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fK)werlul  of 
Dianurcs,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  in  using  it^  I  have  observed,  when 
too  much  is  laid  on  grass,  that  it  burns  and 
destroys  it.  I  would  tlierelbre  recommend 
to  those  who  may  try  it  on  fruit  trees,  to 
bt^in  with  not  more  than  three  cjuarteni  of 
a  pint  to  each  tree,  and  to  trench  it  about  a 
foot  deep  all  round  the  roots.  If  the  first 
application  be  found  in.sulllcient,  a  second 
or  third  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  umnllis;  or  abetter  lurMle,  jierha[)»,of 
determining  the  quantity  of  guano  jiroper 
(or  each  fruit  tree  would  be  to  select  about 
a  dozen  trees  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  and 
to  vary  the  <|uantities  by  on  easy  progression, 
from  three  quarters  of  a  pint  to  one  or  two 
quarts  or  more  to  each  tree.  —  {Cum. 
Biurd  o/Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  225—240. 

The  guano  is  entirely  a  new  fertiliser  to 
this  country.  About  twenty  casks  were  im- 
])orted,  in  1 840,  by  Air.  Myers  of  LiveriKMjl ; 
and  this  year  (1841)  one  or  two  cargoe* 
have  arrived  from  the  Pacific.  The  en- 
terprise which  has  thus  le<l  him  to  bring  ao 
many  thousands  of  miles  this  long-cmplo^od 
manure  of  South  America,  is  certainly 
highly  to  the  credit  of  an  English  merchant. 
That  it  may  succeed  in  wldlng  fertiliiy  to 
the  soils  of  our  country  will  be  the  ardent 
wish  of  every  true  Englishman  ;  that  it  pro- 
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uju,  ut  HUUiivrHiitfiia  ;  me  pricu  iiuti  lureuuy 
tempted  the  Bmoll  dcalens  to  mix  it  witb 
other  siubBtaricct. 

From  some  recent  notices  of  it  in  tie 
Farmers'  Magazine  for  DeoemlKir,  1841,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Guutori  I'iu-k,  Nor- 
folk, ii]i]ilii'd  200  llw.  to  nil  ttcre,  and  on  the 
KiiiiiL'  fit'ld.  on  a.»  eijuiU  6i>iu;e  of  hind,  fifteen 
bushels  of  lM)ne-dii«t.  Both  were  drilled 
into  the  ground  with  st'e<l  wheat.  The 
bone-dust  gave  four  and  a  half  quarters  of 
wheat,  the  gunno  six  qunrtei'S  two  buithels 
one  and  a  half  pecks. 

Jlr.  Love  of  Shoreham,  Sevenoaka,  ob- 
serve,H,  "  I  mixed  14  lbs.  in  Uie  first  instance 
witli  two  bushels  of  ashes,  and  although  the 
weather  was  very  dry,  1  could  |)erccive  n 
marked  difference  iu  the  growth  of  the 
plants  a  few  days  oiler  they  uuide  liieir  ap- 
pearance. Encouraged  by  my  success  I 
tlien  mi.xed  28  lbs.  with  fifteen  bushels  of 
a.she8,  and  np))lic(l  it  for  turnips  by  sowing 
broa<lea»t  on  the  land,  and  harrowing  it  in 
lightly.  A.i  we  had  Irajucnt  showers  at 
the  time,  the  seed  soon  vegetated,  and  the 
jilants  grew  away  from  those  manured  with 
dung  and  mould.  In  each  ca.'ic  I  applie<l  it 
at  tlie  rate  of  i  cwt.  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  .I»ihu  t'raiie  Nott  of  Hallow,  Wor- 
fester.«hire,  remarks,  "  I  applied  it  to  my 
hop-grouuihi,  aud,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fau* 
trial,  I  put  about  a  pint  to  every  alternate 
hill  in  each  row.  1  he  eflect  was  most  ex- 
traordinary :  those  hills  on  which  the  guano 
was  u[iplied  were  most  lu.\«iriant,  wlule  the 
ndjoiuiiig  ones,  not  so  luauureil,  were  sickly 
and  weak. 

GUARDL\NS  i/rte  Poor  are  appointed 
under  the  4  &  .5  W.  4.  c.  7tj.  :  they  are 
electeil  by  tlie  rate-pavers  and  owners  of 
property   in   the  pari«fc.      Tbeir  nmpbWi 


£«uro|ie,  IU1U  is  very 
and  most  of  our  still  wsl 
eulai-ly  such  a>  have  anv  run  tiir« 
The  most  tempting  bait  furagH 
worm ;  ne.\t  to  thJat,  a  gentle  a 
and  after  that,  pastes.  The  )^ 
valuable  live  bait,  rrrobsbly  the  I 
in  all  the  list  of  living  fisli-Uaititi 
EtutjcUt.  p.  1019,  1042.) 
GIIELDER-UOSE. 
WATER  ELDER.  (V, 
A  hardy,  beautiful,  and  weU-ttn4 
almost  a  tree  in  Mme  aoiU,  Ij 
large  rounti  white  Aowens  ltk« 
in  .luno  and  iluly,  whence  it  is 
called  the  "snowball  tree."  Itii 
planted  in  shrubberies,  along  wt 
and  laburnum,  grouping  clrgand 
various  purple  hues  of  the  Uimt 
"golden"  cnain  of  the  latter;  \n 
all  luere  summer  beauties.  Thai 
thrives  in  every  kind  of  soil  j 
it  prefers  a  gooil  strong 
projiagated  by  layers  or  nud 

The  Mealy  Guelder-roa^t 
Tree  (  V,UuUi>na),  grtiws  i 
hedges,  un  a  chidky  or  liin 
sometimes  to  the  height  ofe 
feet ;  the  bruncbe*  h«Te  IcAVM-' 
stullu  and  tJower-stolks  cUthed  % 
mealy  pubesccnoe.    The< 
ore  in  an  early  Mate  red  on 
yellow  on  the  inner,   fintt_ 
little  mealy  oftringent  pull 
attract  bird*.     The  teavca 
re<l    in    autumn,      'ttiis   oh 
worth  cultivating  for  omaa 
any  particular  use  except 
the  root  M*rves  to  moke  bir 
of  holly  Is  much  better,  Tli« 


GULLION. 

In  tlieir  wild  state  these  ' 
(jilr  proili«nou»ly,  and  would 
IkcnUiUs  if  tliey  were  rnpuble 
I  cold  and  moisture.  The  I'e- 
"  two  monthii  old,  and  brings 
J«e,  or  fourteen  young  ones, 
in  the  course  of  the  yeiir, 
of  three  weeks.  Guinea 
.  kinda  of  herbs,  but  are  pur- 
.  of  parsley,  aa  also  of  apples 

A  provincial    name  for 
~    1  Gbipes.  I 

'  art,  a  wei^n  of  de-  ' 
this  general  term,  most  of 
fire-arm«  are  included,  the 
ptar  boin);  almost  the  only  ex- 
k  the  »|KirtJsiiiiin  a  f!:oo<l  fowling 
Bon  of  much  conseipience.  The 
pi  seveute4:nth  centiirie;*  liiid 
d  ere  the  uw  of  l\re-uniin  wan 
|Hocle<l  to  l>e  extended  to  the 
le  the  long-bow  and  the  cross- 
■npletely  mfierseded.  There 
■iniht  of  guitf,  including  tlie 
pit  and  double  barrelled  gun, 
&e. ;  but  as  the  form  and 
ana  and  their  appurtenance!  \ 
her  beyond  our  province,  we 
who  wirh  for  infonualion 
workj  on  the  subject,  and 
th.-tt  excellent  work  Blaine  t 
I  of  Jlnrul  S/MirU.  ^-c.  I 

IE, —  or  Ejrvptiuns.  as  they 
-are  disirilK'<l  pretty  cor- 
nc  OS  being  a  .-itninge  kind 
inn>oi<t'>n'  anil  jugglers  who 
I  noticeofalwut  the  beginning 
^     ceiiturv.      Mmister   and 
,  p.  193.)  fix  the  time  of 
nee  to  l)e  the  year  1417, 
,  real  or  pretended,  from  the 
aund,     king    of    Hungary, 
reil  in  Kobemia,  they  were 
I  by  the  French;  the  Dutch 
,  heatheuK;  in  Portugal 
I  wag  the  apjH'llntion  by 
V  known;  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
jhcy  were  Tzif^tinyo ;  and  in 
I'mK?   I'iua  II.,    who 
thcin  in  his  history, 
Js  then  wandering 
'  Euro|(e  under  the 
whom  he  supposes  fo 
I  lie  country  of  the 
--.in.     In  the  course 
Incd  such  n  number 
■'■■■I   (heir  liuiguogc 
'\   tliomsclves  to 
.,  lM<g!;ing,  and 
uubletionie  and 
■  'I'  the  stiites  of 
thiey  were  expelled   from 


GYPSIES,  THE. 

France  in  the  rear  15(iO,  and  from  Spain  in 
1591.    Ill  England,  in  1530,  by  the  statute 
2'i  Henry  -2.  c.   10.,    they  are  dettcnbed  as 
"outlandish  people,"  who  pretended  "that 
they    by   palmeclry    i-ould    t<'ll    men    and 
women's  fortunes  ;  '  wherefore  lliey  are  di» 
rected  by  the  lu-t  to  avoid  the  realm;  and  liy 
the  1  P  «c  M  c.  4.,  and  the  5  Eliz.  c.  20.,  it  wiui 
declared  to  lie  felonv  for  them  to  remain  in 
England;  and  according  toSir  Matt  hew  Hale, 
under  these  now  repealed  brutal  slalules, 
thirteen  gypsieswereexeeuled  at  oiieSiitrolk 
assizes,  a  few  years  Iwfore  the  Keslorntion. 
(BUirk.  Cmn.  vol.  iv.  p.   195.)     They  may 
yet  be  punisheil  by  a  imigictrate,  under  the 
statute  5  Geo.  4.  c.  83.  as  idle  or  dinonlerly* 
p<-rsons.     An  anonymous  author,  who  wrutA" 
an  account  of  the  gypsies  in  Great  Brititiis' 
in  1G12,  speaks  of  them  as  having  a  lemleri 
"  Giles  Hatlifr,  who  was  terme<l  tlieir  kiiigf 
and   a   woman   of  the   name   of  C'ulof  wn» 
called  »pieen.      Tlie.se,   riding  through  the 
country  on  hoi-seback,  and  in  strange  attire, 
had  a  pretlie  train  after  them."    In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V'llL,  gyiwies,  who  had  jireviously 
been  encouraged  tu  visit  this  eouiitry,  became 
very  troublesome,  and  many  of  llieiii  were 
re-shipped  to  France  at  the  public  exiiense. 
In  Scotland  they  were  more  Inlerateil.     In 
1553— t,  we  find  a  writ  in  favour  of  their 
lejuler,  ,Iolin  Faw,  who  is  styled  Lorrl  anil 
Earl  of  I'pper  Egypt,  jianloniiig   liini   lor 
tlie  munler  of  Norniun    Suiall;  and   forty 
years   afterwanls,  a  writ  nf  I'rivv  C'oniicil 
wiLs  issued  supporting  llie  ^amc  mdividiial 
in  the  exccutioivnf  justice  upon  his  lonipany 
of  folk   acconlin(5  to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  in 
punishing  certain  persons  who  had  rcU'llcd 
against  him.    Uoth  in  England  and  in  S<'<it- 
land    the    number    of  gypsies    has    greatly 
diminislieil,  and  their  habits  and  ukhIcs  of 
living    are    much    altcreil.     'lliey    are    ex- 
tremely illiterate,  very  few   being   able  to 
read;    and  are    almost   as    igiioraiil  nf  re- 
ligion.    Tliey  marry  by  merely  pledging  to 
each    other    without   any  ceremonial,    and 
in   genend   their   young  feiimh.«  are  most 
abandoned  and  dissuliitc.    This  is  not,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  when   we   consider  that 
they  associate  only  with   their  own   tribe, 
that  they  hove  been  olwoys  oppres.'^d,  are 
out<-ast»,  brought  up  to  idleness,  and  have 
hail  no  opjsjrtnnity  of  knowing  the  distinc- 
j  tion  between  gfiod  and  evil.     Many  plans 
have  been  »uggeste<l  to  improve  and  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  gypsies:  nnlliing 
is   HO   likely    to    effect    this    gt>od   work    lis 
I  giving  the  parents  the  means  of  cdiicalioit 
and  religious  instruction  (or  their  children, 
and  enticing  them  U>  send  them  to  the  pa- 
rochial schools,  where  they  (•hoiild  lie   re- 
ceived.    In  the  huiguagc  of  Mr.  liorrow, 
whose  work  I  have  recommended  bi'low,  1 
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may  add, "  Education,  however  Bliglit^  never 
yet  made  iin  iiidiviiluni  reckless,  but  has 
sobered  ni;uiy.  lnslcii<i  oCpejveeuting  them 
M  Uiievcs  mill  viiiialioiids,  ihe  funiiers  would 
be  greatly  bciR'fitcd  iMuld  they  induce  the 
gypsiea  to  settle  in  villii^s  and  would 
they  find  eraployiuent  for  them."  Such  on 
idea  is  not  visionary.  "  The  Wallachion 
gyijsiea,"  says  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels, 
puulished  in  1816,  "  arc  not  an  idle  race, 
rhey  iniifbt  be  <le5cril>e«l  as  a  hilKiriouii  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  pvat«r  part  of  them  honestly 
endeavour  to  earn  a  livelihood."  To  those 
who  are  curious  to  incjuirc  into  the  history 
of  this  sinjfulur  rave^  I  recommend  Hoy- 
lawfs  Hubtrind  Surety  of  the  Customs, 
Ilabitit,  irf.,  of  the  Gyptiea,  York,  1816.; 
and  Borrow  II  Zineiili,  or  Account  of  the 
Oypniei  of  SpaiiL,  2  vols.  London,  1841. 
The  Rev.  G.  Crabb,  of  Southampton,  is  one 
of  their  warmest  advocates,  and  has  pub- 
lished some  interesting  accounts  concerning 
their  habits,  &c. 

GYPSUM,  AS  A  Manubk.  It  is  useless 
to  seari'h  in  the  works  of  the  early  agri- 
cultural writi-rs  for  any  notice  of  the  em- 
ployment of  jivpsum  as  a  manure.  It  is 
true  that  Virpd  8i>euk»  of  the  value  of  a 
very  impure  variety  of  it,  when  he  is  coin- 
mending  the  u.se  of  ashes  to  the  Roman 
farmers.  The  curly  inhaliittmts  of  Britain 
thus  used  it ;  the  farmers  of  Lombaniy  did 
the  same :  but  ages  elajwed  iM-fore  even 
chemists  were  able  to  distinguish  this  salt 
from  limestone,  or  other  calcareous  mutter. 
Its  uses,  in  its  simple  state  as  a  manure, 
were  first  noticed,  according  to  Kirwan, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  a  verv  able  German  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Meyer,  who  tried  with  success  va- 
rious experiments  with  a  minend  substance 
found  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  was  long 
afterwards  shown  to  be  an  impure  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  name  of  plaster  of  Pans,  by 
which  this  substance  is  commonly  known, 
arose  from  its  abounding  in  the  neighboiir- 
hooil  of  that  capital,  where  it  is  burnt  into 
a  |iowder,  and  used  as  •  stucco.  The  com- 
position of  sulphate  of  lime,  when  pure,  is — 

Piftt. 
Sulphuric  acid  •  -43 

Lime  -  •  -     3S 

Wuter        -  -  -    84 

100 

But  the  gvpsum  of  commerce  is  usually 
united  with  a  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  It  is  thus  combined  in  its  native 
slat*.  According  to  Chaptal  and  Buchhol)^ 
gypsum  cousists  of — 

r«tn. 
Sulphuric  acid  -         -     na  or  ♦."» 

I.imc  -  .         .     :jo  or  33 

Water  .  .         .     38  or  24 

15)8 


There  is  jierluipa  no  i  ^ 
decided  in  its  euecU  upon  j 
really  obtainable  by  the 
plentiful  in  this  oouotrr,  ' 
mode  of  action,  too,  is 
for  it  acts  as  a  direct  food  foi 
is  not  what  is  sometimes  nlkd 
to  vegetation,  and  has  a  Toy  ili 
tion  for  the  moisture  of  tlw  Ma 
neither  promotes  the  decompM 
organic  mutters  of  the  soil,  nor 
decomposing  substances,  d'Ks  it 
gases  of  pntrelaction  for  the  soi 
plant.  There  are,  in  fact,  ool; 
monly  cidtivated  crops  which  ci 
sum  in  any  sensible  proportk 
which,  in  conseoucnce,  it  is  • 
viz.,  lucem,  saintoio,  rvd  clove 
and  turnips.  Now  these  ars  f 
crops  to  which  the  fiumer  fia 
soils,  gypsum  to  be  a  fertiiising  1 
Wheat,  oariey,  oats,  beam,  ud 
contain  a  trace  of  this  salt ;  am 
tells  you  that  gypsum  is  of  in 
these  crops,  however  the  appi 
be  varieii.  I  have  little  dmib 
whatever  other  imaginary  pow 
nure  has  been  asserted  to  | 
gT(>sura  only  operates  as  «  dfa 
constituent  of  plant;.  Thatitoa 
by  its  attraction  for  atmosphci 
I  some  time  since  determined 
exi>erimcnts  ;  for  1000  parta 
dried,  when  exposed  to  air  Ml 
moisture  for  three  hours,  od 
parts;  while,  under  the  same  oi 
a  good  arable  soil,  worth  two 
acre,  gained  14  parts  ;  and  wfa* 
with  other  manures,  the  disp 
still  greater :  thus,  soot  gaiM 
and  horse-dung  145  porta.  T 
a  promot4ir  of  putrefaction,  I 
tained  by  mixing  this  salt  wnK 
raal  and  veget-xFile  sulMtanoa: 
in  every  case,  rather  to  retard  U 
the  spontaneoos  deeompwition 
The  uousewives  consider  i' 
commonly  owes  its 
sence  of  this  salt,  to  be 
oner  of  tainted  fiK>d  Ihnn  i 
hlso,  in  some  experimental 
thought  that  the  addiial 
rather  retarded  putrofai 

There  is  no  reason  tol 
proportion  of  sul|ihat«  of 
certain  jdanta,  is  as  i 
as  the  presence  of  the  ( 
pure  eartiu.  Thus,  i " 
this  salt  never  grow  well  on  1 
not  contain  it;  those  in  whli 
liuu;  i>  founil   never   Aourial 
which   this   wUt    i«   absenL 
abound  with  nitraU  of  i 


efun-floircr«nd  the  nettle,  oIwrts 
in  joli  free  from  thut  salt ;  but 
B  valcrwl  with  u  yiesk  iiolutiiin  of  it, 
r  groirth  i5  very  materiBlly  jiroiiioted ; 
,iM  aikpvtre  is  tlieo  founii  in  (hein,  as 
j^apnn  aiuJysi*,  in  very  sensible  jiro- 
H^  The  jiunc  remarlcs  apply  t(i  the 
Wfif  th<»>e  plants  whit-h  contain  coiu- 
I  alt,  or  pbiwphate  of  lime :  the  effect 
•  lanir  th.'  t>-iiU  invarialile. 
fcJii;-  ',;it  ihe  nature  of  pypsum 

k  ij  ;;  a  fixed  con'titution  to 

ribugiu,  or  ammonia,  which  i;!  l>ron};ht 
Ittt  foil,  and  b  iiidi!ipen8able  for  the 
bn  of  planu.  lie  says  that  100  Ihfi.  of 
Impres  OS  much  ammonia  as  6'25ulbi*. 
he'«  orine  would  yield  to  it.  4  lbs.  of 
Im,  he  affirms,  increases  the  produce  of 
kadow  100  lbs.  The  decomfKnition  of 
IB b  alow,  which,  he  sayjs  cxpliuns  the 
k  wlqr  the  action  of  py^wunt  ln*t,s  for 
llTOire.  (Organic  Cheminlri/,  p.  57.) 
[urn  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  un- 
Marj  explanation  of  the  phenomena ; 
!Hrting  that  ammonia  is  as  ever  present 
I  w«Ut  &c.  as  il.  Liebig  believes  (of 
I  have  very  considerable  doubts), 
lowing  that  tKe  ammonia  does  decom- 
b»  {>Tpi>niIl  ia  the  soil,  and  form  sul- 
inonia,  (of  which  there  is  no 
;i  then  this  mode  of  explaining 
rtuisiDg  effecM  of  gypsum  will  not  V)e 
flMy;  Ar.nilphate  of  ammonia,  which 
tfcfg  •appoaes  to  be  thus  formed  b^ 
non  of  ttie  anunonia  with  the  sulphuric 
f  Uw  crvrmiin.  is  a  manure  to  several 
t!  ■>  the  grasses,  crops  to 

th.  jin  of  jtrpsum  is,  Bsevery 

r  Weil  knows,  utterly  useless.     It  19 
kerrfon?,  by  the  fonnaticm  of  sulphate 
!  think,  that  gypsum  operates 

arc   noticed,  in   applying  gj-psum  to 

1^  llaU   the   weather  at    the  time  of 

iSng  it  has  a  very  uiateriul  influence 

tke  result   of  the   experiment.     Its 

b  are  never  soon  appnrent  when   it  is 

in  ilry  weather;  but  if  the  season  is 

k  .o  tliit   the  white  powdered  gyjisum 

Ii-ave*  and  stalks  of  the  young 

■  il  effect  is  then  immediate. 

iteervation  was  made,  many  years  since, 

lAar  Young,  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  by 

iHriean  fiirmcrs :  it  is  a  well-known 

Aktfw  tainfoin  growers,  of  llie  Qerk- 

.    *  ^'  '  ije  chalk  fonnntion :  the 

r  the  gravcts  and  kiams 

iTT'T    .■;"i   IX. -Ill  ;    and  on  the  liicern 

Si  of  the    alluvial   soils  of  Essex  and 

f^rx.      T'.'    ''■'•"<i-n   of  the   United 

^  wlier<  tlicir    turnips   with 

llwa  If  answer  Ih-sI  when 

'  wtMbar 


The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  clover 
and  sainfoin  grasses  shows  that  nn  ordinary 
iTiip  of  these  usually  contains  from  1^  cwt. 
to  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  sutjilmte  of  lime.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  proportion  of  pypsum 
which  the  be..*t  cultivators  find  to  in:  at- 
tenik'd  with  the  maxiiiiuin  benefit ;  tho5e 
of  Kent  luid  Ilanip.shiiv  find  it  ii.«cless  to 
apply  more  ;  but  then  they  all  agree  that 
the  annual  rei>etilion  of  the  drv«»ing,  as 
long  OS  the  gniss  i»  suffered  to  rcuuiin  on 
the  ground,  is  attended  with  renewed  liene- 
fit.  It  i.<  here  Hgain  tlint  the  exiierinients 
of  the  chemist  iind  the  fumier  iiiiituolly 
confinn  and  illustnitc  euch  ntUer;  the  very 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  the 
first  shows  to  be  carried  off  the  land  in  the 
clover,  is  pre<'isely  that  which  the  latter 
returns  to  it  in  his  dre.ising.<  with  gy]isum. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  gyiismn  has 
not  been  uiiiver.sully  emphiye<l  by  all  cul- 
tivators of  the  artificial  grasses  arises  per- 
ha^is  from  the  fact  tluit  many  good  soils 
naturally  eonluin  sul]ihatc  of  buie  in  sulli- 
eient  abundance  for  the  service  of  the 
plant ;  anil,  in  I'onserpience,  to  such  lands 
the  apiilicalion  of  gypsum  is  useless  —  it 
is  un  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency  which 
docs  not  exist.  I  have  invariably  found  in 
those  ."oils  to  which  gyjwum  is  not  a  manure 
an  abundance  of  this  salt.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  tie  farmer  to  have  his 
soil  analysed  to  determine  the  probable 
advantjiges  of  applying  pyyisum  to  his 
clover  anrl  other  grasses;  there  are  several 
easy  olwcrvations  which  will  readily  indi- 
cate to  him  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus, 
when  he  fin<ls  that  tho.se  fields  which  once 
producetl  luxuriant  cnj[)s  of  red  clover 
or  sainfoin  will  no  longer  yield  tlicni  in 
abundance  ;  if  be  notices  thut  thi'  yoiiiia 
phint.s  sfiring  uji  very  numerously,  but  die 
away  lus  the  suinmer  lulvances;  if  he  finds 
that  his  fields  will  only  grow  clover  success- 
fully onco  in  eight  or  twelve  years,  and  that 
his  neighbours  tell  him  hi?  lanil  is  tired  of 
clover,  or  "  clover-sick  ;"  if  lie  notices  that 
even  the  a]>pticatit>n  of  farm-yard  i-onijiost 
hardly  adds  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  grasses; 
he  may  then  safely  coni'liido  that  his  crops 
have  gnulually  e.x)iausted  his  land  of  stu- 
phate  of  lime ;  and  he  may,  with  every 
confidence  of  success,  apply  a  dressing  of 
gy]Mum,  at  the  rate  of  i  cwt.  i>er  acre, 
taking  care  to  choose  a  wet  morning  for  the 
application  ;  and  this  may  be  doi>e  at  any 
»ea.son  of  the  year,  but  it  is  best  either  in 
April  or  the  first  days  of  May.  These  facts 
I  ciin  attest  from  the  results  of  my  own 
oliscrvations  and  experience.  In  an  old 
grass  nail<l<K'k,  of  about  70  acrc-s,  in  the 
Vide  4il  Kcnnelt,  in  Hcrk«hire,  the  gr.iss  hu.il 
for  many  years  gradually  become  less  and 


GYPSUM. 


less  productive,  anil  tliia  in  spiti'  of  all  kiiida 
of  applications ;  tbe  cartl>»  (sucli  a»  I'lav  ami 
chillis),  r;u-ni-yar<l  commTst,  &c.,  liud  been 
lilx-nillv    and    riTOUtedly    sproad,    without 

Cro<lucmg  any  ihinj;  like  a  luxuriant  crop: 
ut  it;  was  found  at  la'tt  tliat  the  pL-at  ushus 
of  the  banks  of  the  Kcnnelt,  whun  spread 
at  the  rat«  of  about  40  bushcLs  jmt  acre, 
produced  the  very  bc<t  results  —  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  both  in  weight  and  in  colour; 
certainly  luore  thiui  a  («iu  of  hay  jxjr  acre 
beyiind  what  the  soil  yielded  bel\ire.  The 
iiwt  was  ninv  evident  tlmt  it  was  g^ypsum 
"  at  the  Boil  neeiiod  ;  for  as  these  [)eat  ashes 
contain  about  12^  per  cent,  of  sul])hate  of 
llnjo,  more  than  "2  cwt.  of  jrypsuni  was  con- 
veyed into  tjie  land  iu  them  ;  it  constitutes, 
ill  fact,  by  far  the  chief  fertilising  ingredient 
in  these  poAt  ashes,  the  remainder  beiug 
nbout  40  per  cent,  of  sand,  anil  the  rest 
chalk,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  (pian- 
titv  oCoouiiiion  salt. 

If  this  conclusion,  therefore,  was  correct 
as  to  tbe  gypsum  being  the  only  valuable 
portion  of  tbo  peat  (ishcs,  it  was  certain 
that  au  application  of  2  cwt.  ijcr  acre  of 
gypsuni  to  (he  siuiie  land  would  proiluce 
similar  beiicficiid  results  ;  and,  upon  a  trial, 
it  was  Ibund  that  benefits  fully  eijuid  to 
any  yieldi.'d  by  the  aiiplicalion  of  the  i>eat 
iL'<hc3  resiilteil.  Two  cwt.  per  lUTe  of 
gypsum,  in  fine  powder,  was  spread  on  n 
jxirtiou  of  the  gras-s,  with  the  most  excellent 
effect :  the  grass  not  only  grew  with  greatly 
increase<l  vigour,  but  a,  quantity  of  white 
clover  mill  other  grpsscs  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  portion  dressed,  in  so  niarted  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  tlie 
tenant  to  the  fiR-t.  The  soil  on  which  these 
experimento  were  tritKl  consists  of — 

PurU. 
Ornnic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable  3'5 

Soluble  matters  -  -      3 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia        •  19 
Oxide  of  iron               ...       275 
Alnminn          -             -             .             -       8-5 

Sand  and  gravel  -  -  -  G2 

98-75 

This  is  about  10  inches  deep,  and  it  rests 
on  a  thin  slnitiim  of  gravel,  and  then  chalk. 
There  is  another  (act  which  clearly  sup- 
IKirts  these  conciusiions ;  viz.  the  great  use 
of  common  coal  ashes  as  a  top-dre*sing  to 
clover,  sainfoin,  and  lucern;  there  is  no 
manure  universally  in  the  possession  of  tJie 
fanner,  in  fact,  equal  to  them  for  immediate 
elVect  upon  those  grasses.  Now,  con!  asliivi 
usually  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  snl- 
phnteof  lime;  and  ihcrefure  a  dressing  with 
SO  liiishHs  of  coal  luihcs  jier  ai:re  is  eipnd 
to  an  application  of  altout  5  busheU  of 
pypsuiii ;  (he  remaining  portion  of  the  iL^hes 
eo<) 


consists  principally  of  about  14 
lime  and  saiid,  and  a  mull 
o.xide  uf  iron  and  alumina: 
gy]>suni  is  here  again  evideau 
msrredient  —  the  other  oonititiw 
being  nearly  inert  substauii-ei. 
cx|>eriments  ami  observattont  hi 
confirmed  by  nuiny  othen  vithin 
two  years  ;  lor  gypsum  is  evidnillj 
gradually  into  use  as  a  nunun 
grasses.  Mr.  Jaracs  Bamani,  an 
and  extensive  farmer  of  Little  ft 
ITampshire,  in  a  recent  commuoia 
describes  to  me  his  experioDoa  1 
sum  (December,  1839.): —      .^ 

"  The  soil  of  my  fitnu  is  uf  H 
turc,  and  would  be  very  stiffv 
numlier  of  stones  there  an  in  ll 
sown  gypsom  si-x  or  seven  ttlK^i 
on  clover  or  sainfoin  witLoiilB 
proof  of  its  efficacy,  having  i^M 
half  a  ton  more  of  hay  per  ari7 
liut  tlic  etfcet  in  1838  was  mm 
put  on  a  lia"  (2^  cwt.)  per  arn^ 
year  old  piece  of  siinfuin,  on  | 
Alay,  with  the  plants  very  far\ 
leaving  the  ground  and  oomiif 
the  gypsum  had  so  increased  th» 
ihe  gra&s  by  the  9tb  of  tbe  sii 
that  when  crcssing  the  laii<t  mk 
yie  observed  the  diOerenn;  fix|B 
fields  to  the  other ;  and  at  ha^l 
extra  produce  of  hay  was  <|uit'  o 
acre.  I  then  laid  the  field  up,  i 
again  in  Octolier ;   >■ '  ejl 

gy]isum  was  still  as-'.  1. 1| 

1  i  tfm  of  hay  I>er  ai  I ..-  ii,.mi  ihc 
portion  of  the  fieliL,  and  M-an.'*^ 
the  remainder  of  the  land.  C« 
sainfoin  twice  in  one  jvar,  mad 
mous  diflerenec  in  tlte  pnwluc 
great  many  ]>enion3  to  took  at  I 
all  declared  they  h.id  never  i 
before.  On  the  sani^  it| 

I  did  not  use  gypsii!. 
goo<l  enough  without,  uilU 
was  quite  as  great.  I  mon 
gypsumed  portion,  but  tlieiv'' 
to  cut  on  that  wliich  had  not  tb 
I  can  even  see  the  etl'-'  ,-i— -,-,  |J 
ago,  the  gypsnm  wn  i  J« 

a  strip  or  two  iu   c^' 
effect.     There  is  one  ihiiij; 
observe,  that  I  never  put  on  i 
the  liLst  week  in  April,  or  thoj 
and  choose,  if  |>ossiblo,  a  mni 
have  not  found   much  |^ml 
application  on   vitlicr   cLalk 
sous." 

The  e:cpcDso  of  the 
gyjisiim  is  alx>ut  7«.  pen 
licing    ii-iiially    ui>[   in 
•21.  Ids.  per  ton,  ai  Re 


HACK. 

,  dd.  per  busbcl.  In  the  mid- 
I  it  BUij  he  luul  at  a  still  more 
thiu,  in  Derbyshire,  it  is 
(that  the  fanncn'  obeesc-rooiu 
Donlv  fonueU  with  it ;  it 
9,  in  the  north  of  Knghuid.  The 
e  [iruduce  of  the  gypsumed  over 
actl  htnd  is  very  great,  —  it  of 
ies  in  uuount.  I  have  seen  it 
produce  of  clover  hay,  and  give 
mpious  crop  of  luccm ;  but  this 
iably  cut  preen  for  soiling, 
th,  of  Ilii^hgtead,  found  still 
lefil  Ijroui  the  use  of  gvpsum  to 
ley*;  for  where  the  suuple  soil 
too  only  per  acre  of  hay,  tlie 
lie  Mine  tod  to  which  5  buahcLs 
grpmun  had  been  applied  yielded 
first  yielding  only  20  lbs.  of 
Ijittcr  produced  105  lbs. 
first  noticed — what  my  own 
coohnncd  —  that  citile, 
prefer  the  grass  growing 
ortion  of  the  field  to  any 
k^remark  is  made  by  those 
on  their  gnLss  leys : 
'  Berluhire  produce   the 

iotroductinn,  then,  of  Cyp* 

dressing    for   the   artificial 

luve  mentioned,  is  certainly 

mean  interest  to  the  farmer, 

!  cullivntea  the  poor  inland 

(^laad,  where  artificial  nmnurcs 

and    the  carriage  of  even  the 

\Ae   i»   expensive ;    for   gypsum 

k  dua  re^wct,  two  advantages 

Bbioh  do  not   belong    to   any 

Wf  the  saline  manures :  its  first 

Ei;  and  it^  carriage  light,  sin<:e 

H  convey  sufficient  gyi^um  to 

teres  of  gnu*.     It  is  a  manure, 

pnds  in  all  parts  of  England, — 

ity  is  destitute  of  it  m  some 

r ;  and  there  is  no  extensive 

found  in  wbicli  large  breadtlis 

not  benefited  by  its  judicious 

(Jonm.  Roy.  A/f.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

Smith's  Kssay,  Com.  Hoard  of 

2G2.;  and  Dr.  FothcrgiU,  ibid. 

XX)N.    SceFAtxros. 


II. 

UACKNEY.     In  horseman- 

il  lerin  (or  a  roaii  horse,  which 

lys  r«)nvey  any  6en«o  of  inferi- 

to  hoTseo  let  out  for  hire.    It 

iMed  in  that  .tense. 

Umnl  ijet  with  .^hari)  iron 

or  polling  out  ncmp. 


HAIL. 

Also  the  name  of  an  artificial  fly  used  by 
anglers. 

HyEMANTHUS.  (From  haima,  blood, 
and  aiUJiof,  a  flower,  some  of  the  tluwers  lieing 
of  a  blood  colour.)  A  genua  of  fine  bulbous 

f)lant6.  ^Ul  the  species  succeed  well  in  sandy 
uani,  mixed  witli  a  little  peat.  They  may 
l>e  increased  by  oflsets.  (Poxbm't  Dot.  Diet.) 

HAGSNAKE.  a  provincial  word  sig- 
nifying a  stool  or  stub,  ofi'  which  coppice- 
woik]  has  been  cut. 

HAIL.  (Germ,  hagel.)  A  well  known 
meteor  which  occurs  chiefly  in  Bjiring  and 
suuuiicr,  not  unfrequcntly  accompanied  with 
thunder.  It  is  formed  of  niin  or  atnms- 
phcric  vapours,  congealed  by  cold  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  utmos|ili<Te,  and  fulling 
to  the  ground  in  siuull  toiiridisb  nias.-4.'s,  or 
haiUlones.  On  e.taiuini'iig  attentively  tlie 
interior  structure  of  hailstones  they  are 
usually  found  to  contaio  iin  opaijue  nucleus 
of  u  spongy  or  porous  te.iturc,  resembling 
hardened  snow,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
ice  of  greater  or  less  transparency.  Some- 
times several  transparent  layers  are  dis- 
tinguLshable,  and  sometimes  the  layers  are 
alternately  Iriiiisparent  and  opnf^ue.  Hail- 
stones have  also  been  observed  having  a  ra- 
<lialed  structure.  Tlieir  form  is  exceedingly 
various  ;  in  general  it  is  roundish,  but  some- 
times pyramidal,  angular,  or  even  tliiu  and 
flat,  wirh  irregular  suriiices.  The  usual 
size  of  hailslaiics  is  about  a  (juarlcr  of  an 
inch  ill  diameter;  but  they  are  fi'ei[ucully 
of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  the  dimensions  would 
appear  incredible,  it'  they  were  not  altt>stetl 
by  observers  of  known  veracity.  Halley 
relates  that,  on  the  Ulli  of  April  1097,  there 
fell  in  Flintshire  hailstones  which  weighed 
5  oz.  On  the  4tb  of  May  llj!)7,  Kobert 
Taylor,  in  Ilerlllirilshire,  observed  hail- 
stones which  measured  14  inches  incii'ciim- 
ferenoe ;  that  is,  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Parent,  on  the  15th  of  May  170a,  found 
them  at  llicrs  as  laj'ge  as  his  fist.  Ou  the 
11th  of  July  1753,  at  Toul,  some  were  col- 
lected by  Aiontignot  measuring  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Volta  idfirms  that  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  August  1787,  in  a  hail-.stonn 
which  ravaged  the  city  of  Como  and  its  en- 
virons, some  of  the  stones  were  found  to 
weigh  9  oz.  In  tlie  hail-storm  whieli  tra- 
vei-sed  the  whole  of  Franco  and  the  Netlier- 
lands  on  the  1 3th  of  Jidy  1788,  M.  Tessier 
rclate-s  that  hiiiUtones  were  picked  up  which 
weighed  S  oz.  .\n<l  Dr.  Noggcrath  infwrnis 
us  that,  im  the  7th  of  May  1.S22,  hailstones 
fell  at  Bonn,  weighing  from  l°2  to  13  oz. 
From  these  relations,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  destruction  nccosioncd  by  n 
severe  hiiil-storm   in  a  cultivated  country. 

Of  the  dillcrent  circumstUDCcs  accomim- 
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much  as  they  produce  a  great  obscurity, 
It  has  been  remarked  that  tlicy  have  a  jie- 
culiar  grey  or  reddich  colour,  and  tlmt  their 
lower  surfaces  present  enormous  protubo- 
rnnces,  while  their  edges  exhibit  deep  and 
numerous  indcntntions.  Hail  is  always  ac- 
companied with  electric  phenomcnn.  Va- 
rious hvpollicfia  have  been  jiropoaed  to  ex- 
plain thf  pjivsieal  cause  of  hiiil,  and  the 
phenomena  liy  which  it  is  accompanioil. 
riie  theory  requires  the  solution  ol'  two 
questions ;  first,  how  the  cold  which  causes 
ttie  congeliition  ol"  tlic  aijueous  particles  is 
protliiceil  ?  And,  secondly,  how  a  hailstone, 
after  attaining  a  sufficient  size  to  fall  through 
the  air  by  its  own  weight,  remains  suspended 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  a 
volume  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumfcvence  ?  And  both  these  questions  arc 
attended  with  very  considerable  lUIRculty  ; 
and  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  the  theory  of  hail  is  still  involved 
in  great  ob.tcurity. 

Certain  districts  of  England  are  peculi- 
arly subject  to  the  ravages  of  hail-stonus ; 
of  this  kind  is  the  district  between  Uunniow, 
in  E*aex,  and  the  hills  of  Hertfordshire. 
The  devastation  and  ruin  caused  to  the 
fanner  by  these  storms  has  caimeil  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Farmers'  Insurance  So- 
ciety of  a  branch  for  the  insurance  against 
hail-storms.  (/?ror«/c'ji  Diet,  of  Science; 
Pouillefs  Elemens  lie  Phijaique,  t.  ii.) 

HAIK.  (Germ,  haare.)  The  charoc- 
tcrislie  covering  of  the  mammiferous  class 
of  animals.  It  consists  of  slender,  more  or 
1ms  elongated,  horny  filaments,  secreted  by 


the  mme  chemical   ooiii|KaitiM 
formation,  and  general  «tra«liirf 

In  the  spine  of  tlie  parenpHi 
secretes  a  fluted  pith,  ami  the  cuf 
it  with  a  homy  sheath,  the  trsfl 
which  allows  the  ridge*  of  th«  < 
to  be  seen.  In  the  spine-like  ' 
the  walrii.s,  as  well  aa  the  liri^illu^ 
the  twofold  structure  of  the  h 
conspicuous ;  but  in  the  finer  K 
as  of^thc  human  head  and  beard| 
pith  can  only  be  demonstrated  i| 
verse  sections,  viewe<l  with  a 
Some  kinds  of  hair,  as  of  the  h 
the  mime  and  tail  of  the  hone,  al 
and  grow  continuously  by  a  n4 
tivity  of  the  forfflntive  capsuH 
other  kindii,  as  the  ordinary  nairj 
cow,  and  deer,  are  annual,  an4 
shed  at  portictilar  seasons.  In  i 
horns  Are  shed  cont«inpor«Deoal 
deciduous  hair.  ' 

Many  quadrupeds,  cspecialh  t 
climates,  nave  two  kind"  of  luiH 
coarse  kiml,  forming  their 
covering;  and  a  nhorter, 
abundant  kind,  which  lies  i 
and  called  "  fiur."  With  i 
Eberle  has  proveil  tliat  the  I 
is  va.scular,  and  the  aubstanc*  { 
formed  by  the  sectx-tion  of  1 
the  surface  of  the  vascular  1 

The  organisation  nf  the  ] 
allow   of    its   un! 
when  once  form'-  ' 
health  and  general  lomut 
the  frame,  and  even  to  \» 


HANBtTRY  (REV.  WILLIAM) 


lily  lose*  its  curl,  is  that  whit-b 
llinoua.  Vnuquelin  (liscuvered 
Foil  in  luiir  :  the  one  onlourless, 
r;  the  other  folourc<i,  unci  imi>artin(; 
iiliir  lini  to  hair.  Ulnck  hair  also  eon- 
Kni  *nil  eulphur.  The  ibllowiug  is  his 
'»: — 1.  An  aninial  matter,  constitutiuff 
ittat  part.  2.  A  white  solid  oil,  smull 
aitj.  3.  A  greyinh-green  oil,  more 
IBC  4.  Iron;  state  unknown.  5. 
of  man;;«ne»e.  G.  Phosphate  of  lime, 
noate  of  lime,  very  scaoty.  8.  Silica, 
(tur.  Lcuwi-nlioock  (Phil.  Traiu.) 
oake  (Micriy^raphia,  p.  156.)  have 
(d  their  microscopical  observations 

■D  liair  makes  a  very  considerable 
Itoommerce,  for  wijfii,  &c.  The  hair 
M  is  extensively  used  in  the  nionufuc- 
'  chairs,  sofas,  saddles,  &c. ;  while 
ir  or  wool  of  beavers,  hares,  and 
lu-,  a  much  employed  in  the  ma- 
re of  hats,  &c.  The  refuse  hair  of 
I  Mumalu,  parlicuhirly  the  short  hair 
lea,  mad  that  of  bog<,  when  it  can  be 
dia  sufficient  i|uaDtity,  will  be  found 
W  a  fertili:M?r;  a  fact  tliat  might 
be  imagined  when  it  i»  known  that  its 
1  proppertiex  closely  approximate  to 
f  bom.  (BrtimU's  Diet,  of  Science; 
scA's  Com.  Diet. ;  Thomxoni  Sytt.  of  | 

>S.     Sec  AiBA. 
...;^  «.1I.    A  local  name  for  goose- 
•clemvera.     See  ilAairr. 
I£S.     A  word  provinciolly  applied 
!  or  draught-irons  of  a  plough. 


«T£R.  A  rope  so  formed  as  to  be 
Ike  beaiU  of  horses  or  other  auimuU. 
r  to  lead  or  tie  them  up.  It  likewi^e 
lahewl-ctall  of  leather,  mounteil  with 
I  Mmetimes  two  straps,  with  a  sec<jnd 
if  tiie  horse  is  apt  to  slip  his 


IL  (Dntch,  hammen  ;  Fr.  jambon.) 
merce  denotes  the  thigh  of  a  bog  or 
ibad  and  <iried,  so  as  to  preser>'e  it 
Ha  pawesaiag  a  pangent  and  agree- 
larour.  York,  Uauts,  Wilts,  and 
trland  in  England,  and  Uumfries  and 
'ay  in  S<-<>tlaDil,  are  the  counties  most 
I  tar  prijilui'ing  6ne  hams.  Those  of  l 
<i|>aratjvely  coarse,  and  with-  I 
Set-  1Iaco;i.)  The  hams  of 
iML.  fi  tstphalia,  and  Virginia  are  cx- 
k*  flsTOurrd,  and  arc  in  high  estima- 
nw  metlio)!  of  curing  hams  in  the  ; 
Bel«d»ated  districts,  is  to  rub  them 
vd  with  bay  or  other  salt ;  then  leave 
naAone  bench,  in  order  that  the 
rdMciiarj^e  itself.  In  a  few  days 
I  ia  tvpemted;  about  half  j 


an  ounce  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potassa) 
beinp  added  to  each  haul.  WHien  they  have 
continued  about  a  week  longer  on  the  bench, 
or  in  the  salting-tub,  among  the  brine,  they 
are  commonly  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sides 
of  large  rip<'n  chimneys ;  some  have  tliem 
exjKised  to  the  smoke  of  wxhI,  peats,  coula, 
or  other  sorts  of  fuel,  while  others  carefully 
avoid  having  them  smoked.  And  when 
not  sold  sooner,  they  are  continued  in  these 
situations  till  the  approach  of  warm  wea- 
ther, when  they  are  packed  up  in  casks 
with  straw,  or  the  seeds  of  oatmeal,  and 
consigned  for  sale.  Uams  lose  about  20 
per  cent,  of  their  wei"ht  in  drying. 

Uams  may  be  cured  in  order  to  resemble, 
in  taste,  those  of  Westphalia,  by  the  follow- 
ing process :  —  Cover  a  young  ham  of  jiork 
with  dry  salt;  let  it  be  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  draw  ofl'the  blood  ;  then  wipe  it  perfectly 
dry,  and  take  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sa]l|>elre,  half  a  pint 
of  bay  salt,  and  three  pints  of  sidt ;  incor- 
porat*  these  ingredients  in  an  iron  pun  over 
the  fire,  luid  stir  tbeni  continually  till  thej 
acnuire  a  nio<lernte  degree  of  heat.  In  this 
pickle  the  ham  must  bo  suffered  to  remain 
for  three  weeks,  frc<iuenlly  turtiiiig  it,  when 
it  should  be  suspended  in  a  chiuvney  for 
drying  by  means  of  smoke  liom  no  other 
but  a  woo<l  fire.  The  smoke  from  oak  saw- 
dust or  shavings  is  the  best  for  iuijiarling 
a  fine  flavour.  This  suioke  contains  im- 
perfectly formed  pyroligneous  acid,  which 
IS  the  agent  (lint  communicates  the  flavour 
to  the  \\'est])lialia  hams.  In  Duuifriesxhiro 
the  pickle  for  hams  is  sometimes  made  with 
one  half  ale,  which  renders  the  hams  shorter, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  richness  of  llieir 
llavour.  The  imports  of  bacon  and  Imuis, 
principally  the  hitter,  amount  to  1^50  cwt. 
a  year,  The  duty  is  very  heavy,  being  no 
less  than  28«.  a  cwt.  (M'Cultoch'a  Com. 
Diet.)     See  SwiwK. 

HA^IES.  The  iron  or  woo<len  harnesn 
by  which  draught-horses  arc  atta<.-he<l  to  the 
carta,  &c. 

HANBUUY(RRV.WILLIAM).  Rector 
of  Chun'h  Lanetoo,  Leiceslersliire.  He 
died  in  I77S.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
planting.  He  planted  fitYy  acres  Si'  nursery 
ground,  the  produce  of  which  he  dc<iioate«l 
to  the  improvement  of  the  church  and 
parish.  It  was  instituted,  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  encouragement  and 
improvement  of  the  art  of  planting.  He 
wrote, 

1.  An  Emy  on  PUnlini,  ind  «  Schcmr  lo  miko  It 
conducive  lo  tlie  (llory  of  (Jod,  and  thr  AdTantJiff  of 
Srjcli'ly.  Lt-ndon.  IT.'w*. '  An  Hvo.  piunphlct.  'i.  Tho 
Oard<-niT'*  New  ralciiJar.  I.ondfMj.  17Sh.  h?o.  3.  A 
cnrn|)l<-t<-  Boflr  of  IMnnOiitt  and  CantcnhiK.  coiitaln\TV% 
ihf  NiituTAl  lllilory.  I'liltiiro.  and  Miiucuii'ln^-uX  <*t  V^<— 
ciilaoat  ami  Kvi*rgrt«a  l-'oriHi  Trwrt,  »VU\  vrw;\.\c»\  W* 
rrctlaat  lor  r«l>ln(  utd  linprtntoii  WuoAi.     M  vcW  « 
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ft  gcn'^ral  Syit^in  <if  the  nrMtut  PmcUcr  of  Ihc  Flower.  \ 
Krulc,  anil  Kitchen  GariLnu.    ((i.H°.  ././Aiuvm'i  llill.qf 

nXSli.  The  roeaiiiire  of  the  fist  when 
cU'nrbed  ;  it  is  e({ual  to  four  iiifbcs.  The 
liCM[{ht  of  horses  is  computed  in  this  way. 
A  hurse  fifU'eii  hands  hijjh  stands  five  feet 
ut  the  shoul'lt'i^. 

IIAXD-IIOKING.    See  IIoEn<a. 

IIAXD-WKEDLNG.     See  WsBDraa. 

HARD-FERN,  NORTHERN.  {Bleck- 
num  borciJe.)  An  indigenous  feni,  growin" 
in  rougli,  heathy,  or  stony  j^)und,  and 
sometimes  in  moist,  shady  hedge-lM)ttonis. 
The  blacJc  and  scaly  root  is  tufted  with 
laany  stout  fibres.  The  numerous  fronds 
are  also  tufted,  stalked,  erect,  straight, 
lanceolate,  sniootli,  deep  green ;  a  fool  or 
more  in  heiglit ;  the  leancts  ore  linear, 
entire,  and  scarcely  dilate<l  at  the  haeo. 
Some  of  the  s[>ecie8  Ijelonging  to  this  cenus 
are  very  interestinji  ferns,  which  delight  to 
grow  in  the  oi)ening8  of  rock-work,  in 
sandy  loam  and  \>cat  mixed :  they  divide 
readily  at  the  roots,  and  may  also  he  raised 
from  seeiJs.  (Smilh'ti  Eng.  Flor.  voL  iv. 
p.  316. ;  PaxUm't  Bot.  Diet.) 

HARD-GRASS.  (Itotlbofllia,  named 
by  Linnicus  in  honour  of  C.  F.  Rottboell,  a 
Danish  botanist.)  This  is  the  O/iliiiinu  of 
some  l>otanists,  but  I  oilopl  the  cliks»ifir4i- 
tion  of  Smith.  Curious  annual  m'^'sse.'S 
growing  in  any  common  garden  soil.  The 
seji  hard-grass  (A.  iticurvala)  is  found 
growinir  in  various  places  on  our  sea  coasts, 
jMtrticuTurly  in  salt  marshes.  It  is  an  an- 
nual, and  (lowers  in  August,  The  root  is 
fibrous  and  downy ;  the  stems  niimerou.«, 
a  span  long,  spreadinj;,  roun<l,  partly  pro- 
iMimbent,  leafy,  smooth,  jointed,  and  lient. 
Leaves  of  a  deej)  glaucous  green,  narrow, 
acute,  striate"!,  rough  on  the  ujiper  side  and 
ill.  the  edges.  The  spikes  are  terminal,  so- 
litary, incurved,  cylmdrical,  very  smooth. 
All  the  glumes  are  destitute  of  awns.  (Eng. 
Flur.  vol.  i.  p.  1 75.) 

H.VRE.  {Lcjtux  limiiliu.)  The  hare  is 
ualurally  a  timid  animni,  and  extrvmely 
>wift  in  motion  when  pursued  by  do^. 
Hares  are  di9|>crse«l  over  almost  every  cU- 
iiiuto,  and  consecpiently  the  varieties  are 
e.ttix'mely  numerous;  aud  the  sizeis  forms, 
uiid  habits,  adapted  to  the  physical  wants  of 
the  fauiilv,  greatly  multiplies  tlicir  diver- 
sities. AliJiough  hunted  in  all  countries, 
being  prolific  in  the  extreme,  their  species 
does  not  app."vrenlly  dimini.-ih  in  number. 
They  Ivgin  to  breed  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  female  generally  produces  four  or  five 
leverets  alVer  a  gcst4ition  of  about  thirty- 
one  or  lliirty-two  days ;  and  she  is  sup|>osed 
lo  lir^^ed  lour  or  live  times  in  the  year. 
Unlike  dogs,  tjie  eyes  oi'  lliesc  aniuiuls  are 
r>04 


op«n  at  their  birtli ;  «nil  after btiatM 
for  ohout  thrc.  \-j  at  vmi 

to  their  fate.  u  ittJc  rf  • 

ore  believed  to  mil-  uum  tune  tH 
years.  The  hare  is  known  to  hai?  I 
lavourile  objuct  of  the  cttic*  i 
thousand  years  nffo. 


untTOi 
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Taking  or  hUUmg  haru  or  eeaim  I 
rent,  irC;  in  the  nighl-bme.  —  It  i^| 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  ->!).  s.  30.  enacted,  OM 
person  shall,  in  the  nighl-limr,  Ukt 
any  hare  or  eoney  in  any  w»rT>m  or  | 
lawfully  tiscd  for  the  br- 
of  hares  or  conies,  whelh<-: 
every  such   offender  shall    or  giuii 
misdemeanour ;  and  if  any  penon  i 
lawfully  and  williiUy  in  the  day-tii 
or  kill  any  hare  or  coney  in  any  M 
ren  or  ground,  or  aliall  at  any  tiaf 
use   therein    any  snare  or  engine  I 
taking  of  hares  or  conies,  even  i 
fender   being   convicted    i 
justice  of  the  peace,  *hul 
such   sum  of  money,   not  «-»i-ei»li 
pounils,  as  to  the  justice  »hiill  trm 
provided  alwors,  that  nm' 
taincd  shall  afiect  any  per 
ling  in  the  day-time  any  conn^^  tm  i 
bank  or  river  bank  in  the  county  «t ! 
so  far  as  the  tide  shall   exte 
one  furUmg  of  such  bank. 

HAREBELL  SQUILL,  oft 
ACINTH.     SeeSqiiLL. 

HARE'S  TAIL  GR.^SS.  ( 
ovattu.)  A  mere  annual  weed,  ^ 
any  sod  and  situation,  but  {lartM 
open  sandy  fields  near  tlie  tea;  I 
in  June.  Phe  root  consist*  ofmww 
fibres ;  sR'm  rounil,  Ijom  four  to  tw«l< 
in  height,  with  four  or  five  joiatl 
striated,  and  smooth  at  the  ton :  kt 
ceolate,  acute,  niany-riblHsl,  ijowny 
sides,  wavy  on  the  edges,  wnrliiiK 
near  the  base ;  shcatha  inflMrftl 
downy;  stipules  oblong,  eiubrorini:. 
stnkes  many-Howercd,  aii  ' 
abundant  soft  h.'iirs  of  : 
grass  serves,  like  the  .SYiy«;  / ' 
eorate  flower-[K>ls  in  wiiio  :  {  •  . 
foreign  Brim  majiaui  is  a  » >  !•  tn-  ; 
(Smit/i'a  Kiif,'.  Flor,  voL  i.  ;■    \'  '  < 

HARES  EAR.     (11.,,.:.. 

natural  and  rem.irkMl  !■    j   i...- 
of  the  leaves  l>eiiig  liir  lU.    m,  .■:  |  i 
entire.      Tlib    s|>ec4ei    i/ni' : 
islonils  are  all  unuuul'>  -    i!.'  '    ■' 
aromatic,  and  acrid.     I   <  "■■:.  .  i  - 
or   thorow-wox    (B.  >..r.nui>T 
ishing  in  corn-fields,  <»p 
.toil;  llowcriug  in  July, 
and  ta|ieriiig;  the  stem 
liriiiii'lied  nlttTiiiUcly  in 
somewhat    comuljoac. 


RES EAK  (SHRUBBY). 

bonate,  liroa/lly  ovate,  scarcely 
(Am  [iur]Jish,  nntl  tlio  iimrgin 
oiu.  I'lubel*  o(  yellow  HowerB 
npound.  The  part  iul  bracteiLs 
long   OS   the  flowers,   orate, 

rish  green,  aod  bristle-pointed, 
-lenvod  l»»ie'»-ear  (B.  ooontUet). 
the  rocks  of  the  Devonsliire  coiiat; 
inj* ;  »t*in  wiry,  from  one  to  five 
height;  leaver  linear  lanceolate, 
■n  one  to  two  inchi's  long,  lower- 
id,  (oiuewlint  spntlinlate ;  flowers 
lared,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  Like 
its  geniis,  this  herb  is  astringent, 
bitterness.  3.  Slender  horo's-ear 
Mnmi).  Crows  in  muddy  sidt 
Boot  zigzag ;  stem  slender,  erect., 
th.  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
ei  linear  lanceolate^  glaucous ; 
itary,  of  about  throe  small  yel- 
rer»,  which   blnw  in  Augu.st  and 

ITic  annual  S]>ecies  of  hare'a- 
r  require  sowing  in  the  ojK'n 
y  in  spring;  the  jMjrennial  kinds 
'«ased  by  offset-*  or  seeds.    (Kng. 

f.M— 95.;  Farlon's  Hut.  Diet.) 
AH  (SHKUBBY).  (Bujjlen- 
iwiR.)  An  evergreen,  native  of 
hft  tVance,  growing  five  or  six 
and  bearing  a  yellow  flower  in 
liugU't,  which  IS  well  suited  as 
■tal  plant  for  slirubbci-ies.  It 
p|>ag;ated  by  cuttingi  under  a 
Rn  seed. 

?F,        Goose-Graiw,        Clidcrs, 

F  C'atchwccd.   (Oidivm  aparine.) 

nuiU  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root, 

Migvs  almost  every  where.     It 

leven  in  NepiJ.  'Hie  flowers  are 

ftd  bufl'-ciiloured,  few  togellier, 

itolks,  and  blowing  from 

■t.     The  root  is  fibrous.    The 

,  brittle,  supportingitscif  upon 

rtdna  three  or  four  feet  long  ; 

beset  with  h(X>kc<l  prickles, 

>  abundant   on  (he  edges  and 

)csT««,  by  all  which  the  herb 

ibe   hand*  and  clothes   of  those 

well  OS  to  the  coats  of  ani- 

■  the  scckIs.  The  Iruit  is  a 

^beaet  with  minute,  short  hooks. 

I  juice  of  the  herb  is  reckoned 

but  ihis  is  doubtful,  as  well 

virtues  in  cancer  which 

to  it.     The  rooiited 

)  be  no  bad  subntitute  for 

kick  they  are  botiiuically  re- 

pa(Me-?ra«s  is  one  of  the 

ll-fniil«n  common  Ijcd  straw 

\SmiUh'i  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i. 

k) 

~iS.      A   breed   of  dogs  kcp 


principally  for  hunting  liie  hure.  There  are 
three  prominent  varieties  of  the  harrier,  — 
the  olil  southern  hound,  the  modern  harrier, 
and  the  beagle.  SulHirdinate  divisions 
occur,  and  a  cross  breed  is  used  in  hunting 
the  otter.  The  modern  harrier  is  little  more 
than  a  dwarf  fox-hound.  The  size  and  form 
of  the  harrier,  like  those  of  the  fox -hound, 
should  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  hunted  over.  S<m>e  sportsmen  have 
a  jiencrtant  for  packs  of  undersized  harriers ; 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  nome  of  llanling 
used  to  hunt  the  open  grounds  alKiut  Dor- 
chester with  about  seventeen  couple,  which 
were  not  more  than  sixtetm  or  seventeen 
inchi's  high.  (Bhhie'n  ]{urat SjMrtt,  \i.  i(H.) 
llAHKiEUS.  (C'lrcM.)  A  kind  of 
hawk,  of  which  two  British  species  may  bo 
dcicrilied. 

1.  The  niiirsh  harrier  (C.  nifus),  though 
frequently  called  a  buzzard,  is,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sj>ccie3  next  to  be  dcscribe<!, 
immediately  distinguished  from  the  true 
buzzards  by  the  more  ehmgalcrl  and  blender 
form  of  the  body,  the  lengthened,  lajicr,  and 
naked  legs,  the  still  greater  »oftne.«s  of  the 
plumage,  and  by  the  circular  disk  of  short 
leathers  which  surrounds  the  face. 

The  niarNli  harrier,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
generally  found  on  low  and  level  Iand.«,  or 
uncultiviited  heaths  and  moors.  It,i  lliglit, 
though  slow,  is  smooth,  jierformcd  with  easi-, 
but  near  the  ground  ;  and  from  the  regular 
manner  in  which  the  species  of  this  genus 
Inivcise  the  surtiicc,  looking  for  prey  like  a 
dog  hunting  for  game,  they  have  jirobably 
acquired  the  name  of  harriers.  The  niarsli 
harrier  is  «aid  to  roost  on  the  ground  ;  and 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  a  stone  or  low  bush, 
acldoin  on  a  tree,  looking  out  for  objects  for 
food,  which  it  strikes  when  on  the  ground ; 
and  is  not  very  particular  in  its  choice, 
feeding  on  young  rabbits  or  other  small 
mammalia,  birds,  preferring  water  birdo, 
reptiles,  luid,  according  to  some  authors,  oc- 
I'osionally  taking  perch  and  other  kinds  of 
fish.  The  nest  is  formed  ou  the  ground,  of 
suiidl  sticks,  rushc*3,  or  long  grass.  The  eggs 
are  three  or  four  ;  white,  two  inches  one  line 
Ion"  by  one  inch  six  lines  broad. 

The  whole  length  of  a  marsh  harrier  is  . 
from   twenty-one   to   twejity-three  inches, 
dcficnding  on  tlie  sex  of  the  bird. 

Duck  hawk,  harpy,  and  white-headed 
harpy,  are  names  occasionally  bestowed  on 
the  marsh  harrier.  'Hie  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  re<idish-brown  ;  the  head 
and  na|>e  of  the  neck  being  yellowish-white, 
tinged  with  rufous  brown. 

2.  The  hen  harrier  (C.  cyanrtu).  In  this 
species  the  old  male,  from  his  almost  uniform 
ash-grey  colour,  is  called  provincially  the 
dove  hawk,  or  blue  hawk,  and,  on  account 


}iur}ici!H!8.  xiuH  mi)uiiuii3ii  Buuvueus  u>  uie 
jilfjiigli  in  tlie  natural  order  of  description, 
uiid  ill  the  uses  to  which  it  i»  tip[>licable.  Its 
t)urjK>se  is  to  pulverize  the  ground  which 
noa  been  moved  by  the  plough,  to  disen- 
gage from  it  the  weeds  and  roots  which 
It  rally  contain,  or  to  cover  the  seeds  of  the 
cultivated  plants,  when  sown.  The  form  of 
the  plough  has  been  very  different  in  dif-  i 
fercnt  ages  and  countries,  and  there  is  little 
resemblance  between  the  rude  machines  of  ' 
the  ancients  and  some  uf  those  whicii  are  j 
now  employed ;  but  the  hiirrow  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  nf  the  same  form  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  we  ore  able  to  trace 
it  on  sculptures,  medals,  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity.  It  is  a  much  more  simple 
machine  than  the  [ilough,  and  may  even  be 
held  to  be  imiK-rfect  in  any  form  in  which 
it  can  be  niiide ;  vet  it  is  an  instrument  of 
gi-eat  utility  in  tillage,  and  no  other  has  yet 
been  devised  to  supersede  its  use,  or  to 
equij  it,  for  many  ot  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr. 
vol.  i.  p.  503.) 

There  were  various  stages  in  the  cradual 
introdui-tion  <if  the  modern  harrow.  The  first 
implement  used  by  men,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  ' 
covering  seeil,  is  generally  the  branch  of  a 
tr»!e ;  to  these  8rx>n  xucceed  mure  desirable 
Bubstuiices,  such  as  beamsof  wood;  and  then, 
again,  two  or  more  beams  arc  fastened  to- 
pelher  :  siiikes,  or  teeth,  are  a  much   later 
improvement.  Even  now,  in  India  (and  there 
tlie  natives  but  rarely  alter  their  modes  of  | 
culture  or  their  implements),  an  instrument 
is  useil  which  is  intended  to  protlucc  the  i 
combined  effects  of  the  roller  and  the  har-  j 
row.  This,  according  to  Mr.  G.  W.  .lohnson, 
"  is  nothing  more  in  form  than  an  English  j 
ladiler  jmde  of  bamboo,  about  eiirhtecn  &ct  i 


upersuuu  uu  we  uu-m, — am,  m 
haps,  on  account  of  the  quann 
requisite  for  the  draught  (tli 
sometimes  considerable),  as  fi 
with  which  the  optiraljon  i*,  ot 
accompanied ;  and  yet  it  b  G[ 
to  the  charge  of  mere  lioyi,  m 
performed  by  the  womt  honct 
If  we  examine  a  field,  one  baU 
been  harrowed  by  weak  ioefl 
and  whose  pace  was  consequa 
the  other  half  by  an  adequate 
swifYncss  of  animal  power,  ve 
former  will  be  rough  and  unfini 
ter,  comparatively  firm  and  Ut 

filetcd  in  what  would  be  called 
ike  manner.  Scarcely  any  tU 
is  more  unsightly  tiian  the  wal 
traces  of  inellieient  burrowing 
rality  of  harrows  appear  tO' 
and  clumsy  to  ailmit  of  that  4 
out  which  the  work  cannot  U 
and  though  it  is  evident  tliat  i 
demand  diflercnt  implement^ 
tionate  weight  an<l  power,  yet| 
part,  harrows  have  l>ecn  rath 
under  wcighte<l,  ^mrticuiarl] 
ployed  after  a  drill,  or  to  bar] 
kind.  Harrowing  has  been  ' 
ganleil  as  an  operation  vbkji ' 
tended  with  considerable  bon^ 
our  Bttcutjon  has  been  tom^ 
quiry,  whether  this  laboar  f 
greatly  reduced  by  lightening 
Many,  we  think,  would  \m  M 
amount  of  re<luclion  of  whicii  4 
at  least,  are  capable,  and  mhimi 
to  see  how  cffiH'tivc  a  gai^  I 
small-tootlic<l  harrows  may  be  f 
noticed  tlie  perlcct  manner  I 
enm   ii  mTPitnl  hi  ■  laiiwl 


numner  shown  in  the  an- 


that  the  above  four 

B   amply   sufficient   to   cover  a 

am  «t£tch  or  ri'Ige  of  108  uicbea, 

till  be  wiJi;  oouugb  for  a  threc- 

uii  of  90  inches,  exclusive  of  a 

of  the  furrows.     If  fur  some 

teeth  Vh;  found  too  thick,  everjr 

may  he   taken   out;   but   for 

this  ■will   hardly  be   ne- 

two  hor»es  require,  on  this 

tpl  quit*  level ;  for  if  one  is 

50  in  ndvHiioe  of  the  other,  a 

I  is   produced,   by  which   the 

e  made  to  fuUow  cuch  other, 

Iting  fresh  ground.    We  are 


aware  that,  by  the  usual  construction  of 
harrows,  a  diagonal  line  of  draught  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  tlirow  the  teolh  into  a 
profier  working  position ;  but  we  lu-e 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
due  execution  of  the  iiujilument  ought  to 
depend  on  its  construction,  and  not  on  any 
particular  mode  of  working  it.  Besides,  the 
system  of  keeping  one  horse  in  advance  of 
his  piirtiier  is  bad  in  prlnciiJe ;  it  is  an 
unequal  divL«ion  of  labour,  the  fore-horse 
being  compelled  to  do  more  than  his  slutre 
of  the  work,  whieh,  under  any  circura- 
atances,  is  always  heavy  enough.  We  have 
stilted  that  the  above  set  of  harrows  are  of 
»voo<l.  Their  extraordinary  lightness  ren- 
ders this  necessary  ;  but,  for  general  pur- 
poses, we  prefer  those  miule  of  iron,  the 
weight  of  which  can  be  increased  to  any 
reajionable  degree  without  adding  much  to 
their  substauce.  This  is  iiiqxirtunt  in 
working  lenucioiis  clays,  wbicli,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  clumsy  wooden  balks,  con- 
siderably increa-Hc  the  labour,  and  at  the 
same  time  ini[icde  the  proper  execution. 


H  little  forward,  and  gradually  in- 
iTOasiiig  ill  length  from  the  fore  to  the 
hiiul  row.  We  think  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  tliia,  but  the  contrary ;  for,  if  the 
nrtion  of  han-ows  so  coniitruetcd  be  care- 
fully cxoniiued,  it  will  be  found  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  ought  to  be,  —  the  hind 
piirt  will  be  thrown  up,  utid  the  fore  teeth, 
short  ;ig  they  are,  wiU  have  to  do  all  the 
work.  In  some  experiments  made  with 
hiirrowH,  the  fulJaey  of  the  idea,  that  an 
ineipinlily  in  the  length  of  the  teeth  was 
essential  to  the  proper  working  of  bar- 
rows, was  made  evident.  For  this  purjiose, 
u  burrow  waa  con.strueted  on  tne  old- 
fiksliioned  plan  of  unecjual  and  springing 
teclh  in  tront ;  the  whole  of  the  teeth 
poinling  hnchmirda  insteiul  of  foncanU. 
Nothing  could  work  better :  tliere  were 
no  chucks  and  snatches,  but  all  went  on 
smoothly  and  steadily.  We  do  not,  from 
this  circumstance,  recommend  harrows  to 
lie  so  eoiislructed,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  each  harrow  should  have  nil  its  teeth 


,  on  Ipi 


charaoter. 

Murton't  Recolmng  J 
is  an  ingenious,  and, 
very  eflec-tive  implvmeuu  "Hie 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  th< 
machine ;  except  that  in  pliic«  M 
it  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  ( 
bringing  up  a  far  greater  (|umn4 
than  any  hxed  h&irow  ciiiild  I 
to  accomplish.  One  of  these  iati 
some  year*  too  in  use  oo 
estate,  at  HoOchain,  and 
with  its  singular  capabfl 
and  pulverijring  the  soiL  ^ 
u<biiirably  calculat4.*d  for 
pose ;  and  wo  have  no  dov 
tity  of  rubbish  it  brings  up  I 
must  su]icrsede  the  nvcroBty  I 
ploughing  ;  still,  with  all  it*  oi 
not  ajipour  to  have  made  mnc){ 
gland,  for,  with  the  above  exc4 
not  remember  to  have  seen  otii 

Vaux' I  patent  Herotra 
cultural  Purpote; — Of 


HARTE  (W' ALTER). 

fin  >  ike<rJ>,  token  from  the  gpccifieat'ioii 
|M  paUBt  oli(«incd  in  1836,  by  whirli  iis 
uid  niixlf  of  working  will  Ik; 
II  lia<  this  imjjortant  i'ealurc, 
t  of  the  Mpparatu.<s  by  its  rotatory 
rt»  to  dear  the  other  part. 
Ti  Eitirpating  Harrow. — This  ia  n 
nt,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
•  warifier,  and  inveuted  by  Arthur 
Playford.  It  is  intende<l  for 
I  laod  when  it  is  too  haril  for  the 
i>wi,  and  for  bringing  winter 
lastate  of  fine  tillitge.  In  work- 
■  laod5,  by  the  shufie  of  its  teeth, 
tted  to  brin"  to  the  surface  all 


lURTLIB  (SAMUEL). 

gross  and  rubbish  ;  it  wilt  also  be  found  ge- 
nerally useful  for  uc-compliiihing  fine  tillage. 
The  tniea  niav  be  either  used  witli  points 
or  with  steel  noes ;  and  with  the  latter  tJie 
skimming,  or,  aa  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
"  broail-share  "  process,  may  be  quickly  ac- 
coriipliEtUed.  The  weight  is  not  found  to  be 
a  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  being 
borne  on  high  wheels,  it  does  not  require  so 
niucU  horse-lubour  as  miglit  be  supposed. 
It  is  at  preiient  but  in  liujit«d  operation,  al- 
though highly  vftlueil  by  those  who  have 
made  use  of  it.  Tlie  following  is  a  sketch 
of  this  harrow  obtained  from  one  in  use. 


HIDDILL'*  exT]U*4T1l*0    IIABKOW 


Amoa,  in  an  essay  on  agricultural 
poila  in  the  Com.  to  Board  of  Agr. 
Lp.  461..,  describe*  a  new  set  of  barrows 
iRDwing  moist  land  without  the  horses 
Jnp  tt  ;  hut  thi^ir  construction  does  not 
V  merit  to  entitle  them  to 

^  day. 
1  I  KK),wBabomat  Kent- 

Lihire,  about  l'i97,  and 
••  was  educated  at  Marl- 
School  and  at  St.  Mary's  UaU,  Ox- 
io  1720,  he  took  his  Master's  de- 
le  Vice-Principal  of  the  ILdl, 
of  Windsor.      He  was  also 
AiMtlc  and  Su  Blaze,  Cornwall. 
A    History   of  Gustavua 
aereral  poems,  &C.,   but  is  re- 
al being  author  of  "  Essays  on 
and   a   Treatise    on^  Lucern. 
H^  Canon  of  Windsor.  Phites.  1764 

Ttor 

Wj  f«ad«r  niut  agree  with  Dr.  John- 
ittm  theae  essays  "  good." 
'«  NuL  of  Oard.) 

ITLIB  (SAMUEL),  came  to  England 
MS 


about  1G30,  though  Warton  places  his  ar- 
rival ten  years  later,  which  is  certainly  an 
error,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been  inliinale 
with  Archbishop  Usher  and  Joseph  Mede, 
long  previous  to  that  year.  lie  was  the  son 
of  a  Poland  merchant,  settled  ut  Killing  ii 
Prussia.  He  earrted  on  an  extensive  agency 
business,  and  assisted  in  establishing  the 
embryo  of  the  Koyal  Society.  He  wrote  se- 
veral theological  tracts  ;  and  wa.s  inliniate 
with  Milton,  who  dedicated  to  liiin  his 
"  Tractate  on  Kducatioii,"  on  wbich  totiir 
likewise  Sir  ^Villiam  Petty  eorresrioiided 
with  him.  Towards  the  close  of  his  days 
he  became  poor,  and  ap(ilied  to  the  par- 
liament for  relief.  Cromwell  allowed  him 
an  annuity  of  100/.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded.  lie  wiw  the  esteemed  as- 
sociate of  the  talented  men  of  his  time. 
He  deserves  our  attention  from  being  a 
great  promoter  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
earth.     He  wrote, 

I.  A  LvgAcy  ;  or  u)  EnUrgcmrtit  of  the  I>l»<*our»*  of 

HuBlNuidry  u*«d  In   Brabaiil  and  FljintltTt.    IG/rfl.  W'-SI, 

«nd  l$U.  410.    He  nUu  nlluxl  a  wnrk.  Ilir  MS.  ot  vhloh 

WW  gWta  10  lilin  \tj  tttr  Ifiiu.  Culuitrl  John   Kurkatoud, 

K   K 


I 


I 


Lleutenmnt  of  the  Townr,  tb«  Author  of  which  wai  ui 
old  clfrKjinui,  at  LuvlnR-laiid,  near  Yannouth  ;  It  U 
vDtltled,  3.  A  l>»igne  for  IMoDtle,  by  an  unlriTkull  Plant* 
JDg  of  i'Vuit  Tree* ;  tendered  by  iome  Wel-wlibert  to 
the  rubllc.  4to.  No  date.  3.  Concerning  the  nefeeta 
and  Kemcdiei  of  EnglUli  Iluibundry.  tn  a  letter  to  Dr. 
BcAli.  Lunduu.  ir^M.  4to.  An  editioa  in  IC'iU  U  en- 
1ttlr«l  "  The  Compteat  Hiishiindni.uj ;  or  a  DiacvurMi  of 
the  whole  Art  of  fluft)andry."  &c. 

"  Tlic  Cunous  work,"  siivs  Weston,  "  attri- 
buted to  Hartlib,  antl  culled  'The  Legncy,' 
was  only  Umwn  up  at  his  request,  being 
corrected  mid  revi.sed  by  liira.  It  consists 
111'  line  general  answer  to  the  query — ^V^lat 
are  the  actual  defects  and  omissiuus,  as  also 
tile  |K>ssible  improvements,  in  English  hus- 
bandry y  Tlio  real  author  was  R.  Child ; 
it  contains  the  contributions  of  most  of 
the  [>ersons  cniiiieiit  for  agricultural  akill  at 
that  period.  (Cr.  W.  Juhnson'n  llitt.  of 
Gard. ;  Qiuirt.  Journ.  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p.  312.) 

n  A  R T' S  T O N  G  U  E.  {Scolopendrium, 
from  ncolopendra,  a  centipede,  in  allusion  to 
1  lie  iippeuraucc  of  the  undersideof  the  fronds.) 
Of  this  fern  there  are  two  indigenous  species, 
botli  {^lereiiiilaJs. 

The  common  hart's  tonj^e  (5.  vidgare), 
which  prnivs  frequent  on  moist  rocks,  shady 
banks,  old  walls,  the  insidi^  of  wells,  deserted 
mines,  or  olhcr  caverns,  where  there  is  a 
current  of  cold  damp  air.  It  is  a  perennial, 
flinyering  in  July.  The  root  is  tufted  or 
slijihtly  creeping,  the  fronils  are  numerous, 
tufted,  erect,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high, 
stalked,  lanceolate,  acut«,  of  a  full  grass 
green.  When  bruised,  the  whole  ]>lant  has 
a  nauseous  scent :  to  tlie  taste  it  is  mucila- 
ginous and  acriil.  Although  formerly  iiseil 
in  medicine,  yet  it  possesses  no  medicinal 
jioweis. 

The  scaly  hurt's- tongue,  or  rough  .«[ilcen- 
wort  (5.  eelerach),  is  less  common,  and 
grows  on  linicstone  rocks  or  old  walls.  The 
root  is  fibrous,  black,  and  tufted.  The 
fronds  are  from  three  to  six  inches  high,  of 
n  deep,  slightly  glaucous,  oiiu(|ue  green. 
{Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  314.) 

HART- WORT.  {Tordylium.)  Of  this 
genu*  there  are  two  native  species,  botJi 
iininleresting  annuals. 

1.  The  small  hart-wort  (T.  officinale)  w 
mot  with  sometimes  in  cultivated  fields,  but 
very  rorelv  in  England;  being  generally 
coiifoundci)  with  the  greater  hart-wort.  The 
root  is  small  and  tajiering,  the  »t<!m  generally 
branched,  a  little  spreading,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  high,  clothed  with  sofV  de- 
llexed  hairs.  The  leaves  rough  and  hairy, 
simply  pinnate.  The  stalks  are  surmounted 
by  dense  umlieUofcrowdetl  white  llowers. 

2.  The  great  hart-wtirt  (T.  nutximum), 
is  found  growing  occosiomtlly  on  banks  and 
waste  grounds.  It  is  larger  in  habit  tlian 
the  pre<;ediiig ;  the  stem  rising  ihrei-  or 
four  feet  high,  blowing  redduh  flowers. 
{Eng.  Flor.  vol.ii.  p.  103.) 
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HARVEST.    (Genn.  trrU.) 
culture,   the  peritid  at  wUi4  i 
reaiKHl.    The  term  i*  mcR 
plied  to  the  cro{is  of  oora 
it  might,  witJi  propriety,  be  i 
potato  cro|is,   or   to   bops 
products. 

UARVEST-HOME.    A 

E'ven  by  the  farmer,  afler  himA'^ 
bourers   and  others  that  baft  I 
cutting  and  securing  the  i 
is  sometimes  also  apfilicd  to  J 
use  of  on  the  uci-asiou. 
IIAKVESTLVG.    The  t 

I  ling,  cutting,  rooting  up, 
cro[>s,  and  drying,  or  i    ' 

I  them  for  being  stored  op 

I  The  first  harvest  which  occurs  in  1 
similar  climates  is  that  of  the  furagt 

.  or  other  plants  made  into  hay ;  at 
the  harvest  of  cereal  (jiiwi.  cr 
crons ;  and  the  third,  the  potato  I 
01  harvest  of  root  croiM,  such  as  | 
carrots,  tumi]>s,  mangeJ-wnn<4  ht. 
is  also  the  harvest  of  occasioul  cn( 
as  that  of  rape-seed,  tumi|>-««4L 
woad,  hemp,  nax,  ami  vorioosMkcr 
The  commencement  of  i 
regulated  by  the  state  < 
varies  in  different  aeosons, 
weather  is  favourable,  irum  ikr « 
July  to  the  end  of  August :  whiilh 
Tears,  and  in  exposed  situslioM,  i 
later.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  rf 
ancc  to  the  tanner  to  ascenak  d 
time  when  it  may  be  begun,  te  1 
employ  extra  hantls  to  perfona  ik 
an>i  as  it  only  lasts  during  a  eomft 
short  period,  they  receive  high  "^1 
are  maintained  at  heavy  oaM.  Il 
attendeil  with  the  most  anxio*  wi 
for  it  is  a  busim^ss  which  CUBM  I 
moment  neglected  ;  and  tbs  nun«k| 
to  get  it  rightly  managed,  miMt  aqfl 
it,  without  intermission,  from  the <1m 
day  until  its  final  doge.  Ue  ihfwM 
ously  get  rid  of  all  other  wofc,  M 
everv  preparation  for  the  du*  poft 
of  tfiis;  the  boms  shouhl  he  ihl 
swept  out,  both  nwf,  widU,  and  flo^ 
stttcK -frames  repaireil,  and  etcry  m 
be  in  complete  comlitioii.  Tlir  lUwt 
should  be  in  rcadioeM  for  tying  tkf  i 
as  well  as  the  ropes  Ibr  Mcunaglk*. 
and  arrangements  ahould  be  mai»\ 
house  for  the  nvular  siippiT  of  vW 
to  be  fumisheil  to  Ibu  UiKuurfV  I 
every  unnecessary  delay  may  W  * 
The  stricti-st  order  '  '  '  !■"  l» 
tained  ;  but   the   wi.  >*  I 

perfonneil,  uidess  it  1/.  ^.  . udtn 

iect  gocMl  temper.     Fmrtiintifj.  th 
do  nut  usually  ripen  ^ 


n.VRVEST-MOON. 

1,-  lh*t  of  rye  bcin';  tbe  earliett,  and 
jHoiit  a  fdrtnifflit  l&ler ;  some  of  the 
HjUes  of  out*  nn<l  burlcY  come  in  W- 
tSe  I7e  and  wheat ;  bat  barley  more 
irilj  eonus  afterwords,  followed  b^ 
of  the  later  kinds  of  outs.  Groin,  if 
■|ied  until  the  straw  is  whdlly  yellow, 
eiDore  than  ripe  ;  as  the  car  geneniUy, 
I  in  Ut«  s«a«on«,  ripen*  before  the  en- 
F  the  atraw,  and  it  is  observable  that 
It  mped  usually  affords  the  heaviest 
!■  ftireit  sample. 

1  indications  of  ripeness  in  corn  are 
id  aioiple.  ^Vhen  the  straw  exhibits 
ht  golden  colour  trom  the  botttiin  of 
Ml  nearly  to  the  ear,  or  when  tbe 
ipoa  to  bend  gently,  tbe  corn  may 
',  But,  —  as  the  whole  crop  will  not 
laDv  ripe  at  the  same  time,  —  if,  on 
|r  ltliiii|j,li  the  field,  and  selecting  the 
ft  hf  irtii.  tbe  kernehi  can  be  separated 
lie  duff  when  rubbed  tbroiirrh  the 
H  M  a  sure  «ign  that  the  grain  is  then 
ita  nulky  state,  and  may  be  reaped 
fetj  ;  for  although  the  stmw  may  be 
K>  ■omc  distance  downwanis  from  the 
I  if  it  be  quite  yellow  from  Uie  bot- 
nrarda,  the  grain  then  wants  no  fur- 
MlriaJun«Dt  from  the  earth,  iiinl,  if 
^harreated,  it  will  not  shrink.  The.se 
irill  be  found  to  sufficiently  indicate 
eoCBS  of  wheat,  barley,  and  outs  ;  but 
'  ire  arises  from  the  straw  losing  aome 
foliien  hue.,  and  becoming  paler. 
■buaI  practice  in  Uii<{land  is  to  cut 
H  com  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  to 
t  in  ihockss  or,  in  the  case  of  barley, 
^  ladce,  until  tbe  grain  is  perfectly 
lid  ana  biiniened  ;  anil  the  same  prue- 
trrsiU  In  Scotland.    Kxfierience,  how- 

Easioned  a  remarkable  distinction 
of  harvesting  barley  in  the  two 
Great  Britain,  just  mentioned. 
barley  is  usually  cut  with  the 
ted  like  hay  in  tnc  saving,  and 
erne  into  the  rick  or  mow.  In  Scotland 
tBt,  w  in  In'land,  generally  with  the 
hook,  and  when  sufficiently  dry, 
iq»  and  stacked.  The  cause  of  this 
'  .tment  is,  th«  difference  of  cli- 

is   an   article    by  Air.  Geo. 
Quart.  Jouni.   of  Agr.   vol.  iii. 
the  method  of  jireserving  corn 
in  Sw«<lcn,  which  may  be  con- 
advantage  by  the  fanner.     The 
lily't*'  to  is  that  of  fixing  fifteen  or 
biahcaTes  of  com  <m  high  stakes  placed 
TgniVMl,  wliirb  is  said  to  drv  tlic  c<irn 
Lacit  th«  grass.     (Brand/*  Diet,  of 
tr;   iJrrf  fl^6.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. ;  Pract. 
T.  Rkapino,  Whbat,  &c. 
>()S.        Ihat    lunation 
when  the  moon  at  full 


riaea  nearly  at  tbe  same  hour  for  several 

nights. 

HARVEST  MOUSE.  (Jlfi«  messoriiu.) 
The  smallest  of  Uritish  quadrupeds  'is  $u]>- 
poscd  to  be  the  harvest  mouse,  hitherto  found 
only  in  Hampshire,  »tul  which  i.s  so  dimi- 
nutive, that  two  of  llieiu  put  into  a  scale 
just  weighed  down  one  copper  halfj>enny. 
One  of  the  uests  of  these  tittle  Huimids  was 
procured  by  Mr.  White.  It  was  most  arti- 
ficially plulteil,  and  comtKwed  of  wheat 
blailes,  and  pt-rfectly  roiiod,  about  the  size 
of  a  cricket  ball.  It  was  so  compact  and 
welt  frlled,  that  it  would  roll  across  a 
table  without  being  discomposed,  though  it 
contained  eight  young  ones.  This  won- 
dcrl'ul  cradle  was  found  in  a  wheat  field 
susjiended   in  the  bead  of  a   ibistte.     Rec 

FlEI.DVOLK. 

HASEL,  HAZEL,  or  STOCK  NUT. 
{Corylws  avellajut.)  This  siiiidt  bit.shy  tree  is 
common  every  where  in  our  hedges  and 
copses,  and  also  grows  wild  in  mont  jiarts 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  two  inches 
wide,  doubly  serrated,  light  green,  downy, 
especially  beneath.  The  calkins  are  barren, 
clustered,  or  pniiicled,  greyiali,  long,  an<l 
pendulou.«,  ojx.'niug  in  the  curly  spring,  be- 
fore the  leaves  ojipcnr,  and,  indeed,  formeil 
during  the  preceding  autumn.  The  ovate 
scaly  buds,  containing  the  fertile  flowers, 
become  conspicuous  at  the  siune  time  by 
their  tufts  of  criiusim  stigmas.  The  nuls, 
two  or  three  frtira  each  bud,  arc  SL-ssile, 
roundish-ovate,  half  covered  by  the  jagged 
outer  calyx  of  their  resjwctive  flowers, 
greatly  euliu"ge(l,  anil  jiermanent.  The 
woikI  of  the  liasel-tree  ia  usett  for  making 
hoops,  for  casks,  Inirdlos,  crates,  springles  to 
fasten  down  thatch,  fiahing-rrxl.s  &c.  It  is 
also  reporte<l  to  make  excellent  charcoiil  for 
drowing,  of  the  preparittion  of  which,  mid  of 
the  whole  history  of  thia  plant.  Dr.  Hooker 
gives  a  full  account,  annexed  to  an  admir- 
able figure.  It  was  formerly  mucti  used  for 
making  gunpowder.  (,Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv. 
p.  157.)    See  Filbekt. 

In  the  country  where  yeast  is  scarce, 
they  twist  tlie  slender  liranches  of  luuic! 
together,  and  steep  them  in  iiie  yeast  during 
its  fermentation  ;  they  are  then  hung  up  to 
dry,  and  at  the  next  brewing  arc  put  into 
the  wort  instead  of  yeust.  The  chips  of  tliis 
wood  are  used  to  fine  wines.  (Phillipts 
Fruiln.) 

HATCHING.     Sec  IncrBATiON. 

HATrOC'K.  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting 
of  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  sheaves,  so  set 
together  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
the  efl'ects  of  tbe  weather.  Tliis  is  gene- 
rnllv  accomplIshe<l  by  two  of  the  sheaves, 
which  are  termed  hooders,  being  opened 
in  the  middle,  and  placed  over  the  others 
R  R  2 


but  the  coving  chaiT  is  very  good  muiger- 
iiieat ;  and  even  the  stuUc,  if  bruised 
ami  cut,  und  then  eteamcd,  would  be  found 
useful  in  u  farui-stu))le. 

Pfu  liaiiliu  is  very  generally  given  as 
riK-k  nii'iit  to  curt-horses,  insteiul  of  hay, 
fur  which  jiurfKvse  it  is  well  ailapte*!,  being 
siUTiilent  and  nutritious,  and  nearly  as 
niucli  relished  m  hay  ;  although  it  may  not 
go  (juite  so  fur,  yet  there  is  great  Having  in 
Its  use.  Hilt  both  these  and  (dl  other  knids 
of  si  raw  hauhn  should  be  given  as  fresh 
as  possible  from  the  flail,  for  they  grow 
brittle,  and  lose  a  pf>rtion  of  whatever  sap 
they  |x)ssess  by  ejcposure  to  tlie  air ;  if 
long  Kept,  they  grow  musty,  and  in  that 
state  neither  are  wholesome  nor  will  he 
eaten  by  horses.  I'ea  liiiiilm  should  be  given 
cautiously,  as  it  is  tiglulciit,  and  apt  to  occa- 
sion colic  :  it  is  also  said  to  be  |jr«>ductive  of 
hots ;  but  that,  if  true,  is  not  so  peculiar  a 
property  us  to  prevent  its  use.  Sheep  are 
extremely  fonu  of  haulm ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
fur  furniers  who  keep  large  flocks  to  grow 
pease  chielly  with  a  view  to  it  as  winter 
food  in  pinching  seasons;  the  seed  being, 
in  that  case,  generally  sown  broadcast,  both 
to  preserve  the  succulence  of  the  haulm, 
and  to  save  the  trouble  of  the  drill  culture. 
(Brit.  Hwib.  vol.  i.  p.  13,3. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  219. 
463.)    See  Pkase  and  Beaks. 

HAVER.  A  name  given  to  oats  (par- 
ticularly to  wild  oats)  in  some  parts  of  the 
king<l<)in ;  hence,  haver  meal  is  meal  made 
fruui  oats  by  grinding  and  silting  through 
a  jiroper  sieve  for  the  purjiose.  Li  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  a  thicK  out  cuke  is  used, 
and  caJle<l  a  }iuver  meal  Imrinuck. 

HAWFINCH.  (CofcotJirawtes  vul- 
juu-is.)     This  bird  was  formerlv  considered 


chestnut  brown; 
and  belly,  pale  nutmeg  br 
length   of  the   bird   is   full  ■ 
{YarreWii  Brit.  Birdt,  v<J.  i  il 

HAWKBIT.     (Aparfia.) 
herbaceous  plants    of  easy    a 
indigenous  st>eoioi,  are  as  foUol 

1.  Rough  bawkbit  (A.  ktMfm 
plentifully  in  pastures,  eapoat 
or  lime-stone,  flowering  in  < 
tapering,  long  and  slender,  exta 
ish.  Leaves  lanceolate,  oblod 
irregularly  dentatc<l,  cloth* 
sides  with  prominent  hair*. 
<lrooping  in  the  bud,  erect  wb| 
bright  yellow,  smaller  than  I 
dandelion.  Down  seaaile,  | 
une<)uaL 

•2.  Ueticient  hawkbtt  (A.  luri 
flowering  in  July  and  Aogi 
than  tlie  last,  growing  ou  en 
and  commons.  The  root  aM 
ta]>ering  ;  leaves  slightly  dentl 
small,  yellow,  but  red  undema 

3.  Dandelion  hawkbit  (^  An 
species  is  mostlv  confined  to  d 
of  Scotland  and  Walea,  wbooi 
moist  situations,  flowering  in  4 
stalks,  one  or  more,  are  ered,  ■■ 
three  to  six  inches  high,  sweBi 
hairy  at  the  top. 

4.  Autuinnul  hawkbit  {A.' 
This  s|>ecies  is  a  very  commoni 
some  weeil  in  all  meailows  and  | 
varies  very  much  in  luxuriancf 
found  thriving  in  extremelf 
newly  turned  up.  The  root  M 
very  lon«;  simple,  lateral  fik 
several,  alroost  entirely  radie^ 
ileeply  and  une<]ually  toothed  | 
Thei     " 


wuMlMoua^  Mtxcu  in  uiu  air  m  uic 
,  by  metinj  of  a  short  but  rapid 
M  wings,  while  its  pnwerlul  evi's 
arfuce  bi-ncutb  for  mice  uf  Jif- 
Im,  whii'ii  I'orm  by  far  the  niiist 
!  part  of  itd  food.  It  baa  uc- 
ttMne  of  windhover  from  this 
Mining  with  outspread  tail  sus- 
ilte  ur,  the  hewl  on  these  occa- 
I  pointing  to  windward  ;  and  it 
d  (tone-gali,  which  Mr.  Mudie 
>ald  be  written  stond-cule  from 
ibit.  It  in  Bomelimca  Known  an 
lukwk.  Besides  mice,  it  occa^ion- 
n  small  birds,  and  coleopterous 
ir  kira,  and  eartliwormg.  In 
keitril  frequently  takes  posaes- 
MBt  of  a  crow  or  mo^tie,  or  else 
gb  rocki,  or  on  old  towers  and 
ig  four  or  five  cgcs  of  a  dork 
■m,  about  one  inch  seven  lines 
>  inch  three  linea  across.  The 
b  of  the  kestril  is  from  thirteen 
cbea,  depending  on  the  sex.  The 
our  of  the  plumage  is  reddish 
•■,  the  beak  blue,  the  legs  and  toes 

m  (f.  ataluu)  is  the  smallest  of 
>ut  it  is  also  one  of  tliu  most  uc- 
iMitiful.  Although  little  larger 
(bird,  surli  is  its  power  and  de- 
,  that  it  can  kill  a  partridge  al  a 
toe.  The  more  common  iood  of 
in  unall  birda. 

in  occaaionally  builds  on  rock:;, 
onUDoaly  makes  its  nest  on  the 
iring  four  or  five  eggs,  mottled 
h  brown,  and  measuring  one  Lacli 
JH  length,  by  one  inch  three  lines 
^Hhe  merlin  measures  from  ten 
^Bl»  in  leHMth.  In  Korth  Wales 


imjuBiure.  ui  uiusi  ui  uie  wuoueu  uuinctg 
the  sparrow-hawk  is  a  common  and  well 
known  sjiecies ;  bohl,  active,  vigilant,  and 
deatruc:tive,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  small 
rmadrupcds  and  young  birds,  utmn  which 
tliey  subsist,  and  are  so  daring  during  the 
season  in  which  their  own  nestlings  re<iuire 
lo  be  provided  with  food,  as  frecjuenlly  to 
venture  among  the  outbuildings  of  the  iorm 
houses,  where  they  have  been  observed  to 
fly  low,  skim  over  the  poultry  yard,  snatch 
up  a  chick,  and  get  utT  with  it  in  an  instant. 
The  uparrow-huwk  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
generally  in  the  old  or  deserted  nest  of 
some  other  bird.  The  eggs  are  about  one 
inch  seven  lines  long,  by  one  inch  four  lines 
broml,  [tale  bluish  white,  blolchc'ti,  and  spit  ted 
with  dark  red  brown.  The  adult  male  mca- 
aurcs  about  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  tlie  li;- 
mide  is  usually  three  inches  looker  than  the 
mole.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  rich  dark  brown  ;  the  breast,  belly,  and 
throat,  lighter,  striped  with  dark  transverse 
bars.  {  i'arreWt  Bril.  Birda,  vol.  i.  p.  4S — 
65.)  .See  BczzAKDs,  Faxcons,  Hakbiebs, 
and  KiTKS. 

HAWK'S  BE.UID.  {Crtpit.)  The  m- 
iligcuous  species  of  this  genus  are  :  — 

1,  Stinking  haw k's-bearfl,  (CyirhVii).  A 
rai'e  bieiiniut  plant,  found  on  dry  chalky 
(jrouod.  The  root  is  ta|x;ring,  the  herli 
light  green,  moderately  hairy  all  over,  very 
milky  with  a  strung  smell  of  bitter  almonds ; 
stems  several,  spreading,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  The  flowers,  which  are  pale  yellow, 
of  a  delicate  red  uniluriieath,  droop  in  the 
bud,  and,  after  cxj>ansloD,  close  very  early  iii 
the  day. 

2.  Small  flowered  hawk's-beard  (C.pul- 
chra.)  This  is  also  a  rare  speciesi,  found  oc- 
caaiouoUy  on  rock^  ^'^  ^  Seutloud.  _The 


ah  uodemeath.  {SmM't  Eug.  Flor.  vol. 
iii.  p.  370.) 

IIA WKWEED.  (Hieraciwti,  from  hierax, 
a  hawk,  being  iiunposcd  to  8bari)cn  the  night 
of  birds  of  prey.)  A  very  numerous  per- 
ennial genus,  generally  inhabiting  monn- 
tainnus  or  wiKxly  situnlions.  They  are,  for 
the  most  port,  pretty  (lowering  planW,  with 
yellow  blossoms,  but  a  great  riuml)er  are 
mere  weetta.  The  herbage,  in  general,  is 
milky,  nnil  more  or  less  bittor ;  but  these 
(juiilities  are,  in  some  instances,  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  dwarf  herbaceous  kinds  are 
remarkably  adnptetl  for  rock  work,  or  the 
front  of  flower  Ijorders,  the  taller  kinds  at 
the  back  :  they  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
or  divisions.  The  annual  species  need  oidy 
be  sown  in  the  opeu  border. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  no  less  than 
eighteen  distinct  indigenous  species,  which 
it  would  carry  me  tflo  fur  into  deti\il  to 
(iiirlicularisc.  (Ei>g.  Fliir.  vol.  iii.  p.  354 — 
37lt. :  Paxton*  But.  Diet.) 

IIAWKWEED,  SMOOTH  SUCCORY. 

Sec   llAWK's-DHAHn. 

HAWTHOUN,  WHITETHORN,  or 
JI.\Y.  {Metpiluii  oxyaeuntha.)  A  common 
smiill  tree,  oi  shrub,  but  beautiful  in  its  ap- 
pearance, ond  fragrant  in  odour.  The  haw- 
thorn grows  almost  every  where  in  thickets, 
copses,  hedges,  and  high  open  fields.  The 
wood  is  very  hani,  with  a  sm<M)lh,  blackijih 
bark,  and,  like  the  whitcbcam  hawthorn, 
[Pyrtu  ariii),  is  converted  into  n.xle  trees  and 
handles  of  t(H>Is.  The  branches  Imvc  lateral 
sharp  uwl-sha|ied  thonis.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  deciduous,  on  longish  slender 
stalks ;  smooth,  deep  green,  veiny,  an  inch 
or  two  long,  tapering  at  the  base,  or  wedge- 
ahapeU,  and  more  or  less  daeply  tiuve-lolwd, 


ble  recommen&tion  to 
its  buds  are  of  a  fine  ydloir  1 
and  its  fruit,  which  if  oif  the  cd 
gold,  hang  on  the  brsachet  bm 
of  the  winter,  giving  great  «| 
pilantation.  Evergreens  iko^ 
plante<i  without  a  few  iif  lUttl 
mtermi.ved,  to  enliven  them  ] 
inimths.  The  hawthorn  is  pecdj 
fur  smiUl  lawns  or  paddock*,  1 
trees  cannot  be  admitted.  W 
singly,  the  hawthorn  ot'Wn  ra 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
truidc  from  four  to  eight  feet  I 
rcnce.  i 

In  husluindry,  these  ilimbl 
quicksets  ;  and  when  kept  «( 
form  hedges,  scarcely  leas  unrM 
those  composed  of  holiy.  Iw 
hedges  and  trimming  of  trec^ 
advantageous  to  the  fanner,  i 
adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  it 
Hawthorn  hedges  appear  to  bsl 
use  about  the  time  of  (.'hurh-s  1 1 
olwerves  in  his  Sylra, 
a  gentleman  who  bus  nma 
his  revenue,  by  sowing 
ing  nurseries  of  quickseto, ' 
the  hundred,  far  an<l  near.  T\ 
mendable  industry,  and  any  nt 
ncr  of  ground  will  fit  <hi«' 
(Smith's  Eng.  Flitr.  vol.  ii.  p.  | 
lipHK  St/lea  FUir.  vol.  i.  p.  360.1 

ILV^.  (Genu,  kcw,  Du.  1 
kind  of  grafts  cut  and  driiwi  i( 
catlle.  May  constitutes  the  d 
dence  of  the  fanner  an<l  oiImI 
food  for  their  horse*  and  caltV 
of  hay  within  the  bills  of  nwl 
thirty   milea^unti   tha  cU***; 
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HAY. 

I  for  the  8»le  of  hay  and  straw, 
BckipeL  Smithfidcl,  and  the  Ilay- 
■t  (l^Cu«o<-A"»  Com.  Diet.) 
Wt  uOTfet  are  fed  on  hay,  it  is  a  matter 
pate  whether  the  light  oiid  apiiarently 
{imof  apUnds,or  that  of  more  fertile 
li  meadDw  ground,  or  the  rich  produce 
I  iitificiAl  grasacs,  i«  to  be  preferred. 
10(1,  however,  depend  on  the  quantity 
I  with  which  they  are  supplied.  \Vlien 
I  alnuulantly  furnished  there  am  be 
■bt  lliat  the  fonner  will  be  found 
tar  lh«ir  general  health,  and  espe- 
6r  their  wind;  but  as  farm  horses 
nUy  limited  ia  their  consumption  of 
md  the  slowness  of  their  movements 
I  liu<  clejiTness  of  their  wind  a  matter 
Mrativriy  little  moment,  the  other 
ill  be  found  the  best  adapte<l  to  su]j- 
Mir  atrength.  In  gentlemen's  sta- 
otber  than  meadow  hay  is  generally 
d ;  and  it  is  in  all  respects  the  l>est. 
tnen  find  more  profituhle  uses  for  it 
feedine  of  fatting  stock  and  cows; 
irer,  either  alone  or  with  rye-grass, 
^  or  tare  hay,  though  coarser,  an- 
every  necessary  purpose  for  fiirni 
more  eapecially  when  cat  into  chiilT, 
ed  along  with  straw.  Sainfoin  is 
lly  esteemed  the  first,  and  clover  the 
1  quality,  but  tare  hav,  if  well  miule, 
hearty  food.  Old  hay,  as  having 
undergone  that  slow  process  of  fer- 
Ofi  by  which  the  sugar  that  it  con- 
derdopeil,  is  far  more  nutritive  and 
■Be  than  new  hay.  Mow  burnt  hay 
i^jnrioos  to  honea  than  to  any  other 
ttoMMMie  animah,  and  ia  a  fruitful 
at  diiKsse.  (Brit.  Hvib.  vol.  ti. 
148. :  The  Hurte,  p.  357.) 
an  excellent  plan,  especially  when 
I  been  exposed  to  cuntiiuietl  wet  wea- 
I  add  to  it  a  riortion  of  common  salt. 
anly  induces  live  sUx-k  to  consume  it 
lidtty,  but  it  prevents  mouldiness  or 
BRBDg;  it  b  usual  to  put  about  half 
d  ot  aalt  to  every  load  of  hny  ;  it  may 
■d  by  hand,  or  through  a  sieve.  Mr. 
\  of  liwatestone,  in  Ei'sex,  has  em- 
it ibr  Itiirly  years;  his  plain  unvar- 
Matenient  need  not  be  .sup[K>rted  by 
kar.  Ue  tays,  "  I  use  about  a  (|uurtcr 
eil  at  each  laying,  thinly  spread,  which 
ii  aboat  four  boahels  to  a  stuck  of 
•  loatla.  I  am  fully  satisfic<l  that 
|.4fce  quantity  would  be  mui'h  better. 
■niaaiariy  wet  season,  a  few  years 
1  Med  twelve  husheb  to  a  slack  of 
loadi,  the  whole  of  which  was  con- 
by  my  own  boraes,  and  I  never  had 
in  bMter  nmdition.  I  am  so  fully 
ead  af  the  Iwncfit  of  siUt  to  hny,  that 
it  H  aBowed  duty  free,  I  shall  use  it 
SIS 


HAY-MAKING. 

in  all  seasons."  (Johnson  on  Salt,  p.  100.) 
The  avidity  with  which  animals  consume 
salted  hay,  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  I  will  give,  therefore,  a  fact  re- 
lateil  to  nie  a  short  time  since  by  Mr.  Law, 
of  Reading.  Mr.  (Ireen,  of  Wargrave,  in 
Berkshire,  had,  in  the  season  of  1S24,  a 
parcel  of  sour  i^shy  hay  from  a  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  both  he 
and  his  men  despaired  of  rendering  of  the 
least  value  (  it  was,  therefore,  stacked  by 
itself,  and  well  salted ;  the  <)uantity  sup- 
plied was  large,  but  Mr.  Law  did  not  know 
the  exact  proportion.  When  the  [leriod 
arrived  that  his  sheep  wanted  a  supply  of 
hay,  Mr.  Green  dire»'ted  bis  shephertl  to  use 
the  salted  inferior  hay  first,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  sheep  consumed  it  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  stuck  being  lini.shed,  the  shep- 
herd was  directed  to  supply  them  now  wilJi 
the  best  hay  he  rouli)  find  of  other  stacks  of 
fine  meadow  hay.  He  came,  however,  the 
next  morning  to  his  master,  and  made  the 
following  remark  :  —  "  We,  sir,  must  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  forgotten  which 
stack  we  sidtcd,  for  cmr  sheep  will  not  .cat 
the  hay  which  we  think  the  liest." 

H.\Y-BIKI>.     See  Wilixjw-wren. 

HA Y-BOTE.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  feudal  right,  by  which  u  tenant  for  life 
or  a  tcnn  of  years  has  a  lilterty  of  taking 
bujhcji,  wood,  &c.,  for  repairmg  fences, 
gates,  and  the  like.  It  also  signifies  the  li- 
berty of  cutting  wood  for  rakes  and  fork- 
handles,  used  in  making  hay,  &c. 

HAY-MAKING.  The  openition  of  cut- 
ting down,  drying,  and  preparing  grasses 
and  other  forage  plants  for  being  stacked  for 
winter  use.  The  jilants  are  mown  down  at 
the  time  when  they  are  snppos^ed  to  contain, 
diffused  throughout  (he  whole  pliuit,  a  maxi- 
mum of  nutritious  juices;  viz.  when  they 
are  in  full  tiower.  Too  often  this  perio<l  is 
exceeded,  and  the  nutritive  proj>erty  of  the 
jilant  suOcrs  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  tact  that 
the  saccharine  juices  of  a  plant  disappear  in 
the  progress  of  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 
Dry  weatlier,  and,  if  possible,  that  in  which 
aimshine  prevails,  ia  chosen  for  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  mown  material  is  spread  out, 
and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  iu  the 
course  of  the  same  day  in  which  it  is  cut. 
In  the  evening  it  is  put  into  small  heaps. 
In  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  these 
heaps  arc  spread  out,  and  turned  over  two 
or  three  times  ;  and  in  the  evening  they  are 
I'onned  into  heaps,  somewhat  larger  than 
they  were  the  day  before.  If  the  weather 
has  been  remarkably  warm  and  dry,  these 
heaps,  in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  are 
carted  away  and  made  into  a  stack  ;  but  if 
the  weather  hui  been  iniliirercnl,  the  proceM 
of  opeuing  out  tlic  heaps  and  ux|ioging  them 
n  R  4 
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[  changing  a  part  of  the  parenchrmoug 
mutter  into  sugar,  on  the  same  principle  aa 
is  eflected  by  malting  barley.  This  sweet 
tAste  renders  the  bay  more  polatuVilc  to 
horses.  The  best  general  directions  for 
haymaking  will  be  lound  in  the  folluwing 
extract  from  Middletou't  Agricultural  Survey 
of  MUliUenex^  although  the  various  klnils  o}' 
hay,  and  ditTcrent  soils  and  situations  with 
which  the  farmer  is  coDnecled,  are  so  very 
numiTous,  that  such  directions  can,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  only  a  very  general  application. 
Some  articles,  which  may  be  consmted  with 
advantage,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Quart. 
Juum.  u/Agr.  vol.ix.  p.  35.,  by  Mr.  Towers. 
"  On  an  iinprovcd  Method  of  making  Clover 
Ilay,"  in  Traru,  High.  S<tc.  vol.  vi.  p.  5.5. ; 
Srit.  Ilutb.  vol.  i.  p.  487.;  and  Cum.  toBuanl 
of  Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  93. 

Mr.  MidiUeton  oliserves,  when  speaking, 
be  it  remembered,  of  haymaking,  m  Mid- 
dlescx,  "  In  order  that  tlie  subject  may  I>e 
more  clearly  uuderatooil,  I  shall  relate  the 
particular  opcrutions  of  each  day,  during 
the  whole  process,  from  the  moment  in 
which  the  mower  tirst  applies  his  scythe,  to 
that  in  which  the  hay  is  secured,  either  in 
the  barn  or  in  the  stack  : 

"  First  iltty.  All  the  grass  mown  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  te<lded  (or 
spread),  and  great  care  token  to  shake  and 
strew  it  evenly  over  all  the  ground.  Soon  af- 
terwards it  is  turned,  with  the  same  degree 
of  care  and  attention  ;  and  if,  from  the  num- 
ber of  bands,  they  are  able  to  turn  the  whole 
again,  they  do  so,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it 
an  they  can,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at 
which  time  tliev  dine.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  after  dinner  is,  to  rake  it  into  what 
are  called  single  windrows,  that  is,  they  all 
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workpeople  are  at  dinner.  AAl 
first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rak^ 
into  double  windrows ;  in  doing 
two  persons  rake  tlie  hay  in  of 
tions,  or  towards  each  other,! 
means  form  a  row  between  tfal 
the  size  of  a  single  windrow.  \ 
double  windrows  are  about  i 
feet  distant  from  each  other  ;  j 
the  gra.<!s  into  single  windnK 
double  windrows  ore  pat  inlofa| 
and,  lastly,  the  single  win  ' 
grass-cocks.  This  comp 
the  »e<-ond  day. 

"  Third  Day.  — The  l 
spread  on  the  second  day, 
ill  the  earlv  part  of  this  day, -< 
tedded  in  the  morning ;  and  tl 
cocks  arc  to  be  spread  into  staj 
fore,  and  tlie  bastard-oocks  io| 
less  extent.  These  lesser  sta^ 
last  spread,  are  first  tunied«  ikd 
were  in  grass-cocks  ;  and  Dcs| 
turned  once  or  twice  before  I 
o'clock,  when  the  people  ga  I 
usual.  If  the  weather  baa  prow 
fine,  the  bay  which  was  last  nS^ 
cocks  will  this  altenn ' 
be  carried.  Itseldoi 
ther,  but  that  it  may  In-  uHrnvd 
day.  Kutif  the  weather  ihouUj 
trury.  have  been  co<il  and  i-looi 
it  probably  will  be  fit  to  carry,  i 
the  6rst  thing  set  alxnit  af)eri 
rake  that  which  was  in  gra 
night  into  double  wimlrows ;  l| 
which  was  this  morning  sfira 
Rwartbs,  into  single  wind 
the  hay  which  was  last 
cocks  is  made  up  iiitu 


UAT-RAKE. 

rihed,  uid  are  continued  daily 
the  hay-harrest  b  completed. 
Cn  tlw  coune  of  bay-making,  the  gnus 
Id,  M  much  as  po«sible,  be  protected, 
aMit  and  day,  against  rain  and  dew, 
Kfang-  Care  should  aim  be  taken  to 
■ftion  the  number  of  huT-makeni  to 
tt  Uw  mowers,  so  that  there  may  not 
tt^gnm  in  hand,  at  one  time,  than  can 
IMBtd  according  to  the  forcpiing  pro- 
Tnis  proportion  \a  about  twenty  nay- 
n  (of  which  number  twelve  may  be 
la)    In   four   mowers :  the    latter    are 

R  taken  half  a  day,  to  aaAst  the 
lul  in  hot,  windy,  or  very  dry 
a  greater  proportion  of  hay- 
II  lie  required,  than  when  tne 
■r  if  cloudy  and  cool. 
I  it  particularly  neoPMary  to  guard 
lapnading  more  hay  than  the  number 
Ida  can  get  into  cock  the  same  day, 
fare  rain.  In  showery  and  uncertain 
!r,  the  gnaa  may  sometimes  be  sut- 
K>  lie  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  in 
But,  before  it  has  Iain  long  enough 
Hme  yellow  (which,  if  gulTered  to  lie 
■roold  be  the  case),  particular  care 
be  tiJcen  to  turn  the  swaths  with  the 
If  the  rakes.  In  this  state  it  will  cure 
rik  in  about  two  days,  as  only  U>  rc- 
benig  tedded  a  few  hours,  when  the 
Sr  ia  fine,  previous  to  its  being  put 
■r  mad  carried.  In  this  mnuner,  hny 
b  Biade  and  stacked  at  a  small  ex- 
■■d  of  a  good  colour;  but  the  tons 
MtimH  of  uie  grass  are  insufBcientiy 
ted  by  it." 

T-RlKE,  or  HAY-SWEEP.  An 
Ikent  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
Bug  and  conveying  hay  to  the  stack 
taty  and  expeditious  manner  after  it 
len  put  into  rows.  Sec  Rakes. 
^-   Lr  y  ( j.'j.'     ^  sharp  instrument  cm- 

I  iug  hay  out  of  the  stwk. 
,i    ...;.  K.     Mr.  Cliainbers    {Com.  to 
t  of  A^.  vol.  vii.  p.  874.)  describes 
hay-rick  which  admits  very 
cool  air  to  check  the  fenncnt- 
.  channel   or  gutter,  a  foot    wide 
cut  through  ground  marke<l 
1^  rick,  and  two  across,  which  ia 
■B  ^anls  by  nine.     Two  chimneys  are 
laced,   like  ihc  common  hay  fuimels, 
'.  go  full  home  to  the  earth,  which 
vn  up  as  the  rick  \t,  forming,  and 
;,,,i.1t  covered  with  fa^- 
'limneysare  placed, 
l.oints;  and  let  the 
rhut  ijuartcr  it  may,  the 
itovrupted. 

ID.     (Vr.  *mr,  hedge.)    An 
r  aaeiently  appointc-d   in    the   lord's 
to  take  cai«  of  the  cattle  of  a  manor, 
617 


HEATH. 

and  prevent  them  from  Injuring  the  hedges 
or  fences. 

HAZEL.     SeeH-MBi.. 

HEAD-LAND.  A  term  applied  to  the 
lands  or  ridgea  in  fields,  on  which  the 
plough  turns  m  cultivating  them.  As  much 
soil  is  contiuutUly  accumulating  on  them, 
by  means  of  the  frequent  ploughing  of  the 
field,  it  ia  a  common  plan  to  form  them  into 
composts  with  lime  or  other  manures. 

IIEARTS  EASE.     See  Violet. 

I1E.\T.  In  horacniHUship,  n  term  used 
on  the  turf,  to  denote  a  certain  distance 
which  a  horse  runs  on  the  course.  A  race 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  heats,  and  "  the 
best  of  three  beats"  are  common  at  most 
races ;  but  there  is  never  more  than  one  heat 
for  a  race  at  Newmarket.    Sec  Tempeba- 

TDKK. 

HEATH.  In  a  general  sense  the  term 
heath  is  applied  to  waste  land  in  which 
the  prevailing  plants  consist  of  one  or  more 
of  the  common  species  of  heath. 

HEATH,  HEATHER,  or  LING. 
(CttUima  and  Erica.)  A  very  large  and 
varied  genus  of  plants.  The  following  are 
the  species  indigenous  to  Great  Britain : — 

I,  Cciiumon  heath  {Callvtm  vulgarin.,  Snl. 
The  Erica  niiiimiinit  of  Linnicus).  This 
plant  covers  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
Highliinds  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
simil  ;ir  climates  on  the  Continent.  It  attains 
in  mimy  tiliices  the  hci{;ht  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  and  ia  much  used  for  thatching  houses, 
making  besoms,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
pur])oses.  The  tender  tops  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  mattresses  in  Highland  cottages; 
and  they  are  are  also  eaten  green  and  m  a 
dried  state  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheeji,  in 
couiitrits  where  the  grasses  and  clover  ilo 
not  begin  to  grow  till  late  in  the  sjiring.  The 
tender  topji  also  I'limish  food  for  grouse. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  three  other 
spiM'iefl  of  heath  indigenous  to  these  islands: 

1.  Cni#8-!uaved  heath.  {Erica  telndix.) 
In  this  ahrub  the  roots  are  creeping,  stems 
erect,  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
Leaves  crowded,  siireading  lour  in  a  whorl, 
revnlute,  downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
remarkable  for  their  delicate  wax -like  hue 
of  e\cTy  shade  of  rose-colour,  sometimes 
snow-white,  on  hairy  cottony  stalks  col- 
U'cteil  into  a  dense,  round,  terminal  cluster, 
all  elegantly  [>endulous  to  one  side.  It  is 
wonderful  that  this  most  elegant  and  not 
uncomiivoa  plant  is  scarcely  delineated  at 
all  by  the  old  authors,  nor  by  ony  of  them 
correctly. 

2.  Kine-leave<l  heath  {E.cinerea),  found 
plentifully  on  ilry  turly  heaths  every  where. 
It  grows  on  a  .st<Mi>  a  f(K)t  high,  or  more, 
with  numerous  ujiriglit,  round,  hoary, 
flowery,  and  leafy  branches.     The  flowcrn 
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are  crimson,   evcrlnsting,  with  a  tinge  of 
blue  or  grey,  occasionally  pure  white. 

3.  Cornish  heath  (E.  vugam),  growing 
abunilantly  in  Cornwall :  stem  wou<Jy,  two 
feet  hij;h,  copiously  iintl  deteruiinutely 
branched,  with  a  amootb  pale  deciduous 
bark  ;  leaves  evergreen,  smooth. 

Mr.  Hogg  ( Quart.  Jount.  of  Afpr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  4*2. ;   and  vol.  viii.    p.  4f»6.)   contributes 
some  observations  on  ine  uses  and  uuuiage- 
mont   of  lientli ;   but   these  articles   being 
somewhat  diduse,  mid  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  u>ie  of  heath  as  a  protection 
for  moor  fowl  and  oilier  game,  I  can  here 
do   no   more   than    inerolv  refer   to    litem. 
J  Mr.  J.   Hull  (Com.  liofira  of  A^.  vol.  vi. 
[p.  3S1.)   speaks   favourably  of  the  advan- 
ttages    to   be    derived   from   heath    in   the 
,  feciling  of  stock,  and  also  a-sserts  that  an 
[infusion  of  the  finer  parts  of  heath,  when 
^OUt  vouiig  and  in  bloom,  is  preferable  to  tea. 
llEATH  (iKASS.    (TrmUa  decumbens.) 
The   genus   to  which   this   species  belongs 
consists  of  hard,  riL'iil,  perennial   grasses, 
with   leafy  stems,     lufhirescenee  variously 
panirlcd.  The  clccuinbent  heath  grass  grows 
iVetjuent   in    sfiongy  bogs,  luid  on  barren, 
sandy,   inouiitiiinoiis  ground.     The  root  is 
very  slightly  creeping,  with  strong  fibres. 
The  whole  jilaiit  is  harsh  an<l  rigid,  lying  close 
I  to  the  ground,  except  when  in  flower.     The 
«t«m  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches  long,  joint- 
ed, bent,  leafy,  and  very  smooth.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  striated,  rather  glaucous,  smooth, 
except  towards  the  jwints,  where  the  rib 
and  edges  arc  very  rough.      (Sinit/i'ii  Eiig. 
/'/or.  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 
'      MKATH,  SE.\.      (Fra»iA«iia.)     Of  this 
!  jniiritime  decumbent  genus  of  plants  there 
»re  Iwii  »[)ecie8,  natives  of  these  islands. 

1.  The  siiuxjth  sea- heath  (/". /«pu)  is  a 
p<?renniid,llowering  in  July,  found  common 
on  muddy  salt-marshes,  cliietly  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Kngland.  It  has  a  woody 
root;  the  stems  are  quite  prostrate,  forked, 

,  llightly  <lowny,  with  leafy,  partly  ascending 
^branches.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  "lau- 
cous  almut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
revolute,  fringed  at  the  base,  convex,  and 
sm<M)th  above.  Tlie  flowers  spring  from 
the  forks  of  the  stem,  partly  terminal, 
Be.ssile,  solitary,  and  llesh-colourcd. 

2.  Powdery  sea-heath.  {F.  pulceruteiita.) 
Tliis  is  a  very  rare  species,  much  resem- 
bling the  last,  but  luinuol,  and  flowering 
in  July.  The  root  and  stems  the  same  as 
the  former  :  the  leaves,  which  are  smooth 
and  green  above,  are  hoary,  as  if  {>owderv, 
lieneath  ;  opposite  or  four  together,  single 
ribbed,  and  revolute.  The  flowers  ore  pale 
red.  {Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 

HEATHY   LAXn.      (irouncl  which   is 
covered  with  heath.     In  many  districts  of 
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the  kjo^om  there  ore  i 
kind  nt  land,  that,  in  tlieir  | 
of  little  value,  except  tat  tlM  ang 
few  sheep;  but  which,  by  proper  cud 
might  uilord  useful  crops,  ibmj,  h 
dilfer  much  in  iln'  ri^iiun-  of  tk  ■! 
best  mode  of  i  Umk  lad 

draining,  deep  i  i«  ^^""^ 

sprtiading  upon  them  any  cakansv 
such  as  lime,  chalk,  or  mart  And  a 
desirable,  in  many  instance*,  topmj 
shelter  by  plantations  of  timbtrM 
Plahtatiors. 

HEDGE.  A  living  wall  formedti 
jilonts,  sown  or  planted  is  a  liD«,n 
clipped  in  such  a  maiiDer  ■*  to  (bra 
pact  mass  of  any  degree  of  width  « 
that  may  be  requirod,  either  for  tke 
of  shelter,  separation,  or  deCcM 
fences  roost  generally  used  in  4g[ 
arc  made  of  the  whitethorn,  becM 
spiny  branches,  ami  forms  s  stroag 
against  cuttle.  Fences  for  tbeM 
shelter  and  separatiim  ore  chiefly 
gardening,  and  for  the  most  part  u 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  the  b« 
box,  &c. ;  or  sub-CTergreaia,  sod 
privet;  of  flowering  dirufaa,  sudlaf 
donia  jo/nmica  ;  or  of  deridvoui  i 
trees,  with  ]>ersistent  leaves  nti 
homU-juo  and  beech. 

In  the  manogejnent  of  hedges  of) 
Rcription,  an  im|>ortant  point  »  Mfc 
thiclc,  and  impervious  to  wind  «r 
near  the  ground;  for  hi  ' 
section  of  the  hedge  re<i 
broader  at  the  base  than  at  inc  loji, 
that  the  exterior  leares  in  every  pi 
hedge  may  enjoy  in  an  equal  dep< 
flueni'e  ot  Ught,  air,  and  pcrpetHUCU 
Mr.  Stephens  (  Quart.  Jotru.  of  At 
p.  574  )  gives  some  very  detMM 
tions  "  On  the  Planting  and  Mau| 
Thorn  Hedees;"  but  u  tbeM  «0 
upwards  of  hfVy  pages,  we  ewi  Ht| 
mend  the  fanner,  who  needs  ial 
as  to  the  formation  of  aaickstt 
to  consult  the  above  article  j  Mr. 
little  work   On  lledgrt;  and  ¥m 

on   raising   and   -n^    beilfa 

Trmu.  Hifih.  -^  f>.  SiS.  Is 

Messrs.   Moni^  -.    u  rigor,   m 

son.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  338., 
an  essay  on  the  cultivation  a(  lit* 
elder  (Sambuau  nigrm)  for  Mp 
John  Sinclair  also  r«co>nmands  tl>  « 
as  a  substitute  for  thorn  in  bedn» 
Joym.  o/Afrr.  vol  ii.  p.  408.^  Iti 
prickly  shrub,  '^m  ■•■  i  —  —l. 

of  South  Aiiici 
tensivcly  uxvi 
farmers  who  li:i 
An  "Old  He.U.., 


likli 


bjr  Ikt 
■rBiMi 


p.  505^  >]m>  giTes  the  result  of 

jeWid  practice  in  hedfre-inakinp. 

Fnacis  Blakie  uf  Ilolklinm  saw  the 
!  of  the  farmer  pnyinc  more  al- 
io is  customary  with  nim  to  the 
of  fence*,  and  the  mona^ment  of 
timbers  and  in  his  excellent  little 
■Itiniaabject,  be  told  him  (and  liia  ex- 
«■•  of  perhaps  the  uio»t  diltioult  of 
ipcn  which  to  reareood  hedgerows), 
muj  be  some  diflcrence  in  opinion 
be  beat  method  of  planting  and  reuring 
■et  (whitethorn)  hedges,  but  I  think 
leao  be  none  in  reapect  to  the  propriety 
■oogblr  cleaning  and   preparing  the 
1  the   first  itutonee;  and  all  ex- 
man  will  agree,  that  it  is  not  ad- 
to  plant  a  new  hedge  upon  the  name 
an  old  one  hiul  been  recently 
ed  ap,  unle<a  under  unaroidiiblc  cir- 
nich  as  boundary  fences,  tkc; 
sue   the  grouod  should  be  well 
&Uowcd  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
earth  nr  compost  adilcd.     The 
le  crotuid  is  pre{>are<l,  the  sooner 
hedge  arrive  at  maturitv,  and  the 
wQJ  be  if*  duration.     Tte  practice 
COttitty  (Norfolk),  even  on  our  light- 
la,  is  to  put  the  quicksets  (here  called 
horizontallr  into  the   side   of  the 
firom  a  four  or  live  feet  wide 
m  proportionate  depth  ;  and  I  have 
n  whit*-tbr>mhedgeji  raised  quicker 
•  tbun  in  this  county,  and  all  u^mn 
rinciple.     I  must,  however,  acknow- 
r  tkat  although   the   Norfolk  farmers 
Bnerally  excel  in  raising  hedges,  they 
»ft«quentJy  err  in  the  future  manage- 
t(  tbem :  Ttnith  is  succeeded  by  ui- 
■  ;  there  is  no  prime  of  life." 
IV  ■•  aaother  error  which  fVcquently 
wlwrw  cpiickiiets  arc  planted  on  the 
if  ■tMAks :  that  is,  in  not  varying  the 
i«f  tlm  line  of  quirk  in  the  bank,  nc- 
1^  to  (be  nature  of  the  sides.     ( )n  the 
,t  of  hedgerow  timber,  the  di- 
Blakie  urc  equally  excellent :  he 
ih  not  necenary  for  me  to  parti - 
the   varieties   of  forest   trees 
!«l  in  hedgerows.     It  is  suffi- 
■plihcalion,  to  say,  beech,  ash, 
)  not  only  ruinous  to  fences,  but 
injurious   to   farmers ; 
nairrow-lcnved  elm,  and  blui-k 
do  comparatively  little   in- 
aa  to  tbe  age  of  plants,  it  surely 
,  that  a  thriuy  transplanted 
I  of  three  years'  growth  is  more 
rhcn  properly  planted  in 
,  than  a  puny  yearling,  drawn 
l-bel,  with  its  root  like  a  niece' 
;  or  a  temler  sapling  of  six  or 
mn'  growth,  drawn  out  of  a  thick 
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wood,  whence  it  had  not  been  previously 
trans[)lanted. 

"  In  planting,  the  usual  practice  is,  to  lay 
the  mots  of  the  forest  tree  plants  liorizon- 
tidly  into  the  bank  along  with  the  white- 
thorns, and  to  cut  their  heads  or  lops  off 
close  to  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  thorns :  u  moment's  rellection  will  show 
the  absurdity  of  this  i)rai;tice.  A  surface- 
rooted  plant,  like  the  whitethorn,  will 
thrive  if  laid  into  the  bank  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so  ;  but  a  deep-rooted  plant,  such  as 
the  oak,  is  not  likely  to  thrive  ii°  lreutc<l  in 
that  manner.  The  roots  of  oaks  strike  deep 
into  the  ground ;  consequently  the  plants 
dhould  be  set  [lerpcndiculur,  and  their  heoda 
or  tops  Mkould  an  ho  arcimitt  be  cut  olF  at 
the  tune  of  planting,  liut  suppose  that  an 
oak  plant,  when  laid  into  the  bauk  horizon- 
tally uloiig  with  the  ([uickBets,  docs  grow, 
and  even  pros|>ers  lor  a  time,  which  it  may 
do,  when  the  extremities  of  the  roots  are 
I  bent  downwards  by  the  pressure  of  the 
I  cartli  in  the  baidc  above,  and  the  plant,  in 
1  consequence,  finds  nourishment  and  support 
t  frotii  the  earth  Ix-low ;  the  top  of  the  plant 
will  then  grow  up  among  the  row  of  thorns, 
and  be  protected  by  them  until  the  hedge 
is  cut  (which,  in  jjrocess  of  time,  it  must 
be)  :  the  oak  plant  will  then  be  left  cxpo.sed, 
and  as  the  stem  will  have  bent  upwurd^,  at 
a  sharp  angle  from  the  face  of  the  bunk,  the 
top  of  the  tree  (when  agitated  by  the  wind) 
will  act  as  a  [K»werful  leverage,  and  have  the 
effect  of  twisting  and  breaking  tlio  crooked 
roots  of  the  plant  in  the  bank. 

"  These  remarks  tire,  in  some  degree,  ap- 
plicable to  all  forest  trees  planted  in  hedge- 
rows, but  more  particularly  to  deep-rooteii 
ones.  The  method  which  I  recoimueiid  for 
planting  forest  trees  gencralli/  in  hedge- 
rows, but  more  particularly  oidcs  is  as  li)l- 
lows :  let  the  quicksets  be  laid  in,  and  the 
bank  finished  in  the  usual  way;  then  select 
good  transplanted  trees  of  two  or  three 
years"  growth,  frenh  drawn  from  the  nuraery. 
The  broken  r(K>ts  and  tijw  of  the  long  fibres 
may  be  cut  off;  then  push  the  spade  down 
perpenilicularly  into  tlie  bank  between  the 
roots  of  the  quicksets  ;  press  the  spade  from 
side  to  side,  so  as  to  make  a  cleft  opening, 
into  which  put  the  root  of  the  plant  as  deep 
as  it  had  before  stood  in  the  niinicry ;  trtyul 
the  earth  linn  to  the  r<H>l,  an<l  face  the 
bank  up,  as  before ;  leave  the  tops  of  forest- 
tree  plants  uncut  at  the  time  of  planting, 
unless  when  they  are  bushy-headed,  and 
without  leaders  or  top-shoots  ;  in  that  case, 
a  few  of  the  larger  side  shoots  moy  be  mt  iw, 
that  is,  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
shortened.  It  u  a  most  pernicious  practiec 
to  cut  the  tops  of  young  forest  trees  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  should  only  be  adopted 
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uiu')^  ie  practised,  it  is  generully  perfonned 
in  u  very  injuiiiciuits  manner.  Young  hedge- 
row treed  sehiom  reciuirc  miicli  Httentiouin 
training  until  the  hedge  is  cut  the  firat 
time ;  the  trees  ijhoidti  then  he  examined ; 
if  they  upjiear  croolcetl,  8tunt4!<i,  and  un- 
thrifty, they  shouhl  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
liice  of  the  bank,  in  the  some  manner  as  the 
thorn  plants  are.  The  oak  stubs  may  be 
expected  to  throw  up  ."everal  atronj;  shoots 
from  each  plant  in  the  following  season  ; 
and  iu  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  bed 
young  choot  on  such  stub  should  be  selected 
tt)  remain,  and  all  the  others  be  slipped,  or 
cut  otr  close  to  the  stub ;  the  reserved 
shoots,  or  (a-s  they  may  be  called)  regene- 
rated plantjk,  may  then  be  cxpec^ted  to  be- 
come timber  trceji. 

"•  When  an  unthrifty  young  tree  is  to  be 
cut  ofl",  an  here  recommended,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  methiul  of  cut- 
ting. The  stroke  from  the  workman's  bill- 
hook or  hatchet  should  always  be  upwards, 
or  from  the  stub,  and  never  doummards,  or 
III  the  stub;  whenever  the  latter  practice  is 
followed,  the  stub  is  left  shattered,  the  wet 
I>enetrate«  through  the  clefts  into  the  stool, 
or  crown  of  the  roots,  canker  is  pro<luce<l, 
and  the  tree  rot*.  No  pood  timber  can  l)e 
expected  to  grow  from  discajied  roofs. 

"  There  mjiy  be  said  to  be  four  ditferent 

sorts  or  methods  of  pruning  now  in  practice; 

these  I  designate  under  the  styles   or  titles 

of — JirsL,   natural    pruning ;   secoiui,   close 

prunmg ;  third,  snag  prunmg :  and  fourth, 

cutting   in,  or  foreshortening.     The  three 

latter  more  immediately  apply  to  hedgerow 

tret^3 ;  but  I  will  review  the  four,  and  in 

this  review  I  with  fir  treci  to  be  understood 

us  excepted. 
.—    u  Tu^  k~»  »<-.ii  ^.„^:..„ :.  _!,.•  T  ..n 


operate  to^ 


desirvcl  object,  by  t 

nature  ceases  to 

wished  ibr. 

"  Close  pruning  answers  to  i 

tent.  The  operation  is  perfotii 

the  side  branches  off  dose  to  i 

tree,  when  it  is  expected  that' 

the  timber  will  heal   over  iIm 

become  united.     It'  tliia  opw 

pleted   when  the   branciiet  ■ 

mere  saplingy,  the  tree  in  •  vigl 

state,  and  a  few  only  of  the  bd 

i«  one  teaium,  the  object  willi 

without  injuring  the   erowtli 

But  the  system,  from  naTin^ 

derstood,  oos  been  misapplied 

to  an  alarming  extent,   aoini 

injury,  not  only  to  individnj 

country   at   large.     ImmenMI 

large  boughs  have  been  ampal 

tnmks  of  trees,  in  the  ram  M 

ber  growing  orer  the  woondl 

with  the  stumps  of  the  boi^ 

body  of  the  tree  ;    the  bark  I 

does    indeed    sometimea    gn», 

wounds,  but  the  stump*  o^tlMl 

dosed  go  to  decay,  beoome  a  I 

bole  of  the  tree,  and  tl>e  ntoH 

It  is  the  ready  extenakm  of  ( 

the   wounds  in  treea   which  j 

means  of  misleading  ao  maoj 

cause,  as  they  see  that  the  baj 

take  it  for  granted  that  the  W9, 

so  also ;  and  so,  in  fiKt,  tha  gl 

the  tree  will  do,  but  the  MWM 

putated  arm  becomes  a  dead  i 

cannot  anile   with  a  living  < 

whole,  it  is  a  danraMu*  practi 

iKiughs  close  to  the  stvms  o(  \ 

larly  old  and  uuthriftr  tlttLj 
-1-^4 *  "   -  ' 
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ijtc  heart-wood  of  those  stamps 

and  h^  •  ■imilar  effect  to  the  atuui|>ji 
in  ohl  trees,  which  do  nut  tlirow 
ihoota. 

mritmmg,  or  ctiatii^  in,  is  on  »p- 

i  aedkod  of  pruning;,  and  m  admirably 
W  lo  tnutuiig  be<l<!erow  treey,  to 
I  thm  landlord,  without  doing  much 
'  to  tlie  tenaut.  This  ojtoration  ia 
■sad  by  shorteoing  tlie  over-luxuriant 
hnuiches.  but  not  to  cut  them  to  a 
^  ■•  ill  (luig  pruning ;  on  the  con- 
Ae  top  only  of  the  branch  should  be 
I  and  the  aiuputation  effected  imme- 
rabore  where  an  axillary  (side  ahoot) 
I  from  the  branch  ou  which  tlie  oper- 
i(  lo  be  performed  :  this  may  be  at 
oi  two,  four,  or  any  other 
of  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ; 
the  axillary  branch  which  in 
the  top  of  the  branch  ia  cut  off) 
«ivcr-luxuriant,  or  looks  unsightly,  it 
ralao  be  shortened  at  its  suli-axiliury 
L  ja  the  same  manner  as  before  de- 
L 

■■  branches  of  trees  pruned  in  this 
r  nrv  always  kept  withm  due  Iwunds ; 
ft  aot  extend  over  the  adjoining  land 
Itajixry  uf  ihv  occupier,  at  le4u<t,  not 
me  ■tent  of  the  tree  rises  tu  a  height 
Ttbe  t<mch  of  pruning),  when  the  lop 
■iCMi  do  compomtivelT  little  injury 
)-|mmL  By  adopting  this  system  of 
^  tbe  bad  effects  of  cloie  and  shok 
f  will  be  avoided ;  the  country  will 
C*eDted  ;  and  the  community  at  large, 
it0  iudividuals,  benefited."  {Blakie, 
rii^i  ir  and  Hedgerow  Timber.)  Sec 
l:  ■    TlAWTIIOaN. 

IKDS.     1  have  treat«<l,   in 
ui  ibis  work,  in  separate  articles, 
t  British  birds ;  but  it  may  not 
to  bring  together,  under  one 
review  ot  the  jM'pular  opinions 
■a  lo  the  benetits  or  injuries  de- 
ibe  more  common  hedge-birds, 
purpose,  I  shall  avau  myself 
t  adoptcMl  in  a  scries  of 
in  the  Quart,  Joum.  ofAgr. 
-,'      -4.284.     As  the  subject 
<.'lf  into  three  parts,  in- 
r<0  Hre  decidedly  destructive, 
»e,  or  not  destructive  at 
alleged  to  l>e  to,  it  will  be  con- 
of  the  three  kiniU  in  this 
with   the   la>t,  of  whose 
gardeners  and  farmers  (it  is 
kaaw  much  leas  than  they  do  of 

R-frBSTmt-criTE  IIXDUE-UtBDS. 

it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
r  birds,  not  in  the  least  destructive 
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to  the  ordinary  crops  Qf  a  form,  often  com- 
mit considerable  depredations  in  orchards 
and  gardens ;  nay,  the  latter,  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  agricultural  croiis,  may 
prove  of  no  little  service,  aa  we  shall  after- 
wards see. 

1 .  Iiitecfireroiu  Ucdge-biriU,  which  do  iiot 
eat  Fruits  or  Seeds.  —  The  hedge- binis 
which  live  exclusively  on  insects  and  never 
touch  fruits,  much  less  seeds  of  any  kind, 
are  but  few  in  number,  and,  like  the  larger 
carnivorous  animals,  arc  thinly  seattereil, 
with  rare  e.xceptions,  live  solitary,  and  do 
not  assemble  in  docks.  One  of  the  most 
exclusively  insect-eating  birds,  not  uncom- 
mon in  must  jiurts  of  the  empire,  is  the 
goM-erestcd  wren  (Reifidiu  crittahu,  Kav), 
the  xiuullcst  of  the  birds  of  Kiirujie.  5s'o 
f'amier,  I  should  think,  would  be  apt  to 
accuse  the  gold-crested  wren  of  injuring 
his  crops ;  but  when  n  gardener,  unac- 
(luaintcd  with  its  habits  und  food,  sees  it 
llitttng  about  among  his  espaliers,  his  wall- 
Iree.i,  or  bis  rose-bushes,  be  will  be  apt  to 
tliiidc  it  h  busy  eating  the  blossom-buds,  as 
some  other  birds  are  well  known  to  do; 
while,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  doing  him  es- 
scntiid  benefit,  by  picking  up  every  strag- 
gling jiUnt-luuse  (A/jIiu),  and  buu-weevil 
which  they  can  meet  with. 

The  »]iecict,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
gold-crest,  in  appearance  and  habits,  are 
the  wood- wren  {Sylvia  *yfti7a/rij,Uech8te.in) 
and  the  willow-wren,  or  hay-bird  (5.  Jiti*, 
liechstein).  The  chiff-chaff  (5.  iMpiax, 
Herbert)  also  ranks  with  these,  as  on  in- 
sect-eating bird,  but  is  less  common.  The 
wood-wren  b  most  frequently  found  among 
"  hedgerow  elms,"  as  Milton  calls  them, 
and  other  tall  trees  in  hedges.  The  hay- 
bird,  again,  delights  in  small  copsewood, 
and  in  what  may  well  be  termed  c-o|)sewoo<l 
hedges,  so  common  in  England.  The  chief 
food  of  these  three  sjiecies  consists  of  smuU 
flies  or  caterpillars,  such  as  roll  up  the 
leaves  of  trees  ond  shrubs,  particularly 
the  rose-leaJ"  roller  {Luzi>ta-nia  rosarta),  or 
"  worm  i'  the  bud,"  together  with  the  most 
destructive  species  of  ijaat-tice  (AjihitUi). 
When  the  birds  are  plentiful,  accordingly, 
they  may  prove  of  no  little  service  to  the 
farmer  in  thinning,  on  their  tirst  npi>enrance, 
wheat-flies,  the  blue-dnlphius,  the  hop-tlies, 
and  the  turnip,  or  the  p<'n-plont  lice.  This 
is  of  great  iuiiiortunce,  for  one  of  these  in- 
sects, kilk-d  early,  will  prevent  the  breeding 
of  several  thousands.  Aiter  the  breeding 
has  proceeded  to  the  second  and  third  gene- 
rations, our  little  birds  arc  too  few  in  nuui- 
ber,  even  with  tlieir  voracious  appetites,  to 
keep  them  down.  The  nightingale  (Philo- 
mela liucinia)  does  considerable  ser^'ice  to 
the   cultivator,   by   devouring   nunibcrs  of 


h 
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bencficiul  in  olearing  the  corn-crops  from 
iii«ect«,  without  levjinp  any  contribution 
for  its  services.  The  wngtoiu,  particularly 
the  yellow  one  {MotueiUa  flava),  feed  wholly 
on  ni->eot.s,  particularly  gnats,  midges,  and 
other  flies  that  tease  catUe.  They  will  also 
follow  the  plou<;h  to  feed  upon  the  worms 
and  grubs  turned  up  in  the  furrow? ;  and 
in  this  way,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  destructive  vermin,  are 
elfect  iially  fiestroyed.  ITie  tree-pipet,  or 
titlark  (Anlhu  aThoreut)^  and  the  mcadow- 

{>ipit  (A.  pralemis),  are  common  hedge- 
•irds,  which  search  busily  after  the  autum- 
nid  hatclieii  of  caterfiillars  and  grubs,  or  the 
sniiiller  Hies  and  beetles  which  ihey  finrl 
among  the  herbage.  The  cuckoo,  the  com- 
mon lly-catcher,  and  the  llusher,  or  leaser 
bulohcr-bird,  may  be  rlasscd  among  the 
insectivorous  feodmg  birds.  To  these,  many 
other  hed^e-birds  might  V>e  added,  such  as 
the  night-jar,  the  scilge-bird,  the  wry-ne<-k, 
the  ereefKT,  and  the  bottle-tit,  none  of  which 
are  in  the  least  desfnictive ;  while,  from  their 
feeding  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  on  insects, 
lliey  are  of  much  service  in  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  such  as  arc  injurious  to  fieM  and 
garden  crops. 

2.  IiuertivnTouM  Hetlge-hirdt  tehiek  par- 
tinlljf  eat  Fruibi  or  Seedg.  —  Under  thi*  di- 
vision may  be  arranged  the  common  wren, 
the  hedze-sparrow,  or  diinnock,  the  red- 
breast, the  redstart,  the  tom  tit,  the  cole- 
lit,  the  manh-lit,  and  the  greater-tit.  The 
wee<l«  and  insects  which  these  birds  destroy, 
will,  however,  certainly  more  than  eom- 
]<ensatc  for  the  few  heads  of  grain,  the 
Ihmer  »ec<ls,  or  small  fruit,  which  they  may 
uecasionalty  pilfer. 


Amongst  the  birda  wh 
sidcrcd  under  thii  div'  ' 
and  wary  as  rarely  to  i  _ 
all  of  them  do  more  or  le 
in  the  open  fields.  The  uiml 
those  to  be  cnamerBt«d  tH 
grain-caters,  and  make  no  nt 
depredations  by  destroying  in 
they,  no  doubt,  contribute  la  l( 
diffusion  of  weeds  by  the  <jnm 
seeds  which  they  devour.  T| 
lows :  —  the  goldlinch.  the  jd 
the  cirl-bunting,  the  reed-boi 
bunting,  the  sky-lark,  the  moai 
nets,  the  chaffinch,  the  mount 
bull-finch,  the  house-S]ianu«r 
sparrow.  Besides  the 
several  otlier  birds  ' 
tions  on  field  and 
well  come  under  |j>e  < 
at  the  head  of  this  i 
example,  and  other  game  hird| 
on  hedges,  and  cannot  ht  U 
birds;  and  the  magpie,  tbooj 
hedge-bird,  doea  little  iaM 
though  it  is  otherwiae  d«Mr«Ml 
and  the  rook  also  merit  aapacil 
these  must  be  remarked  npooil 
(Quarl.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vij.  v9 

HE  DG  EHOG.  (Ufithx  i 
well-known  and  unmeritvdft 
(]uadruped,  against  which  mM 

t'udices  are  often  ent«rta>oc4t 
le  sucks  cows,  »toa!«  ■•'•'■■^^—r 
e^ia,  and  nernetrsi< 
mities  of  whiui  he  >• 
liyes  chiefly  on  inaecia, 
snmetimus'rat*  and  mive^'l 
he  can  find  on  "  _  ' 
and  hTbematea  dnriqg't 
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imost  intei-c<iiiig  {nets  in  the 

of  the  hedjjoLog  is  tliat.  an- 

I,  by  M.  Lenz,  luul  wliicli  is 

by     Professor    Hutkland. 

most  violent  nniniul  pciisons 

,  ipon  it;  a  fact  which  rendera 

iralue  in  forests,  where  it  ap- 

Ba  great  number  of  noxious 
9IZ  aaySt  that  he  had  in  hi>i 
f  hedeeliog,  which  he  Icept  iu 
^d  which  soon  beciune  very 
liar.  Uc  often  put  into  the 
ien,  which  it  attacked   with 

!l  them  indiflcrently  by  the 
y,  or  the  tail,  and  did  not 
or  embarrasaeil  when  they 
lund  its  body.  On  one 
witnessed  a  fight  between 
'ind  a  viper.  When  the 
|e  near  and  smclled  the  snake, 
t  aaimaU  the  Acnse  of  sight  is 
{he  seized  it  by  the  head,  and 
kween  her  teeth,  but  without 
to  it  much  honn ;  for,  having 
p  head,  it  assumetl  a  furious 
t  attitude,  and,  hissing  vehe- 
^d  neverol  aevere  bites  on  the 
llie  little  animal,  however,  did 
the  bites  of  the  viper,  or 
e  much  about  them.  At 
itilc  wod  fatigued  by  its 
seized  it  by  the  head, 
d  between  her  tceih,  coui- 
les  and  gland»  of  poison  ; 
turing  every  part  of  the  body. 
1  that  battles  of  this  sort  oflen 
p«  presence  of  many  persons; 
fB  the  hedgehog  haa  received 
houndi  on  the  ears,  the  snout, 
the  tonene,  without  appearing 
fanToithc  ordinary  symptoms 
If  tie  venom  of  the  viper. 
Ilf  nor  the  young  that  she  was 
*  Memed  to  sufler  from  it. 
pan  i^7«es  with  that  of  Pallas, 
lus  that  the  hedgehog  can  eat 
^reti  eantharides,  without  ex- 
|gr  of  the  eflect«  which  this  in- 
pardly  produces  on  men,  dogs, 
(German  physician  who  made 
I  a  porticoJar  obiect  of  8tu<ly, 
jlig  dose  of  pnissic  acid,  of  ar- 
Bi,  and  of  corro«ivc  sublimate, 
k>  it  u  said,  did  it  any  harm. 
tol.  ii.j).  553.;  Farmer' t Mag.; 
t.of  Science.) 

MUSTARD.  (Sisymbrium.) 
qxMed  far  the  most  part  of 
Wat  and  biennial  plants,  flou- 
open  ground  in  any  soil.  The 
BOMS  are  three,  nil  annuals. 
■MR  hedge  mustard  (S.  nffiei- 
I  In  wa«te  ground,  by  road- 


IIEDGE  PARSLEY. 

sides,  and  on  banks ;  very  common  ;  flower- 
ing in  June  ami  July.  According  to  Ilulter, 
hedge  mustard  springs  up  wherever  houses 
have  been  buriil.  ITie  uerb  is  of  a  duU 
green,  minutely  hairy  or  downy ;  the  stem 
solitary,  two  feet  high,  erect,  with  numerous 
horizontal  branche:<,  leafy,  round,  clothed 
with  tine  deflexed  bristles.  Leaves  hyrate, 
their  lobes  nmcinalc,  unequally  tfxttiicfi ; 
the  upper  ones  narrowest.      J"he  tiowers  are 

Iiale  yellow,  small,  in  little  eorj-ml«>se 
leads,  ]>oon  l)eeoming  very  long,  straight, 
close  dusters  of  erect  tajwring  ]K)da,  finely 
downy,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
on  very  short  stalks.  Seeds  not  numerous, 
about  six  in  each  cell.  This  species  was 
once  used  as  a  stimulating  exjMwtorant,  but 
it  is  now  deservedly  out  of  favour. 

'2.  The  broad  hedge  mustnrtl,  or  London 
rocket  (S.  Irio),  grows  chietiy  about  Lon- 
don, and  in  habit  is  somewhat  like  the  pre- 
ceding sjiecies ;  but  the  herbage  is  of  a 
lighter  green,  uiid  entirelv  smooth.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  runcmate,  acute,  the 
upper  lanceolate,  wiih  hastate  base ;  the 
seed-iMKl  is  two  mches  long,  rugged  when 
ripe ;  the  seeds  are  very  abundant.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  it  heuting  jMit-herb. 

3.  Fiiie-leave<nie<tgemustiu'(l,or  Uixwecd. 
(S.  &iihia.)  In  this  spet'ies  the  root  is 
sniiJl  and  tiitX-'ring,  und  the  whole  plant  of 
a  slender  delicate  structure ;  stem  branched, 
bushy,  erect ;  flowers  sinidl,  greenish-yel- 
low. I'wls  an  inch  long,  numerous,  erect, 
bearded.  {Smith's  Eiig.Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  196.)  ( 
This  is  one  of  the  i>lantj>  which  defeats' 
the  opinion  ihst  popular  names  are  never 
imjiosed  without  goml  reiuson.  The  plant 
was  fijmierly  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for , 
fractured  limbs,  hence  its  name,  Sophia] 
rhirw^oruni;  an  oriinion  only  demonstrative 
of  the  ciiutoniptiblo  state  of  surgery  at  the 
]»eriod  when  the  name  originated.  Its  me- 
dicinal |)owers  OS  an  antidyseiiteric  rest  on 
equnllv  mistaken  observations. 

HEbOE-KNlFE.  Of  this  iiu[ileuieiit, 
for  trimming  hedges,  there  are  two  sizes, 
to  be  used  either  with  one  or  both  hiinds. 
The  (•uialler  one  is  a  common  onrl  well- 
known  implement.  The  largcr-sined  knife 
should  have  the  blade  twenty  inches  long 
by  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  handle 
three  feet.     It  is  slightlv  t  urved  at  the  |ioint.'] 

HEDGE  PAI{SLEV.  {Torili*.)  Of  this 
useless  weed  there  are  three  common  siM-eies ; 
the  upright  hedge  piirsley  {T.  mJhritciu)., 
the  spreading  hedge  parsley  (7"  infeila), 
and  the  knotted  hedge  jmrsley  (7".  nodota). 
'ITiey  arc  annual  plants,  growing  by  way- 
sides nnd  the  Iiortlers  of  fields  ;  varying  in 
height  from  six  inches  to  throe  feet.  The 
tiowers  are  small,  white  or  llesh-colourt-d, 
blowing  iu  June ;  the   umbels  laternl   und 


he  same  kind  of  soilT  (Paxton't  6oi.  Diet.) 
HELLEBORE.  (_HeUebonu;(Tomhelein, 
to  cause  death,  and  bonu,  food ;  the  poi- 
Bonous  qualities  of  this  genus  bcine  well 
known).  These  plants  tlirive  well  in  any 
common  soil,  growing  best  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  and  are  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sions or  seeds.  There  ore  but  two  species 
found  wild  in  England. 

1 .  The  green  hellebore  (i7.  mridis),  which 
grows  in  woods  and  thickets  on  a  chalky 
soil,  blowing  drooping  green  flowers  in 
Aj)ril  and  Slay.  The  root  is  fleshy,  black, 
with  numerous  long  stout  fibres,  very  acrid 
and  purgative.  The  stem  is  ere<.'t,  round, 
aud  forked,  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the 
smooth  herboee  ia  altogether  annual,  of  a 
di-ep  but  bright  sreen.  The  flowers  are  few, 
terminal,  and  axiUory,  stalked,  drooping,  and 
consisting  of  green  expanded  petals,  which 
blow  in  April  and  May.  The  fruit  consists 
of  three  to  four  short  wrinkled  capsules. 

•2.  The  stinking  hellebore  ('//.  /atidus), 
also  known  under  the  various  names  of 
bear's-foot,  bitter-wort,  ox-heel,  &c-,  like 
the  last  species,  grows  in  meadows,  shady 
places,  and  be<lges,  particularly  on  a  chalky 
soil ;  produciuj'  numerous,  green,  pauicled 
flowers,  somewlint  tinged  with  purple  at  the 
edges,  which  blow  from  February  to  April. 
The  flowers  stnud  each  ui>i)n  a  single  bare 
stalk.  'I1if  whole  plant  is  t4iller  and  more 
brunchc*!  than  the  foregoing;  the  herbage 
is  |H>rennial,  and  of  a  more  lurid  green. 
The  leaves  are  large,  podate,  each  rising 
singly  from  the  root,  on  a  footstalk  of  six 
inches  iu  length ;  and  they  ore  divided  into 
seven  or  nine  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets,  or 
divisions.  A  decoction  of  it  is,  by  coun- 
try people,  employed  us  a  cathartic,  but  I 
.    ;,  r. i.  I  iL.-i*-   ,tr,  .in  aL*a  I 


cattle,  to  keep     ^  

plenty  of  swelling,  and  nr 
on  to  gan^ene  :  the  root  of  i 
lebore  (  Veratnim  alimm)  iti 
more  active  in  itj  operation, 
bore  was  formerly  used  in  tha 
and  in  some  maniacal  ca*ea  wi 
is  produced  except  by  m 
means  ;  but  these  remediei  h| 
into  disuse.  White  belleboMj 
alkali  very  closely  resembii* 
namely  terairia,  which  is  •  I 
gative.  The  white  helleborj 
as  a  sternutatory,  and  in  i| 
Barbarous  nations  use  tl>e  j<| 
their  weapons  for  war  or  ll 
caustic  powdered  cafuules  an^ 
American  hellebore  ( I'.  n>^ 
ployed  by  tlie  monks  to  kill  1 
(£ng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  57. ;  I| 
Ewj/cl. ;  Bromie'i  Diet,  of  Si 

HELLEBOKINE.  {Eft 
ejripegyuu,  to  coagulate  ;  ajlna 
posed  effect  on  milk.)  lliaj 
plants,  thriving  well  in  the  i 
m  pots,  in  a  mixture  off'' 
sparingly  watered  when 
They  are  increased  by  dh 
Six  native  species  are  i 
rennials  ;  none  of  them 

1.  Broad-leaved  helleb 
growing  iu  shady  luouuti    ^ 
uiickets.     Root  modcrata^^ 
simple  downy  radiclet,    "      " 
two  feet  high,  roundel 
broadly  ovate,  acut 
ribbed  and  plaited 
the  stem;  cluster  of  nunjri 
i)urfile  flowers,  on  i " 
linear  lanctwlutc,  flg 


HEMLOCK. 


(JE.palmtru),  grow- 
.ir  swninpv  mcoilow!", 
or  (jravofly  soil.  lu 
•pecies,  but  the  sti'iu  not 
)  or  fiuecii  inehea  hijjh  ;  tlie 
rer  «nil  not  pluitctl,  tlio  lowor- 
elining  to  iiviitu  ;  tLu  rust  lan- 
Bng  lo  a  point.  Flowers  fewer, 
try  hMidsouie,  bi'iiii;  white,  ele- 
d,  aod  vorienalcd  with  eriiiison. 
jrhit*;  helloborine  (E.  g-ramli- 
iu  species  the  root  m  creeping; 
I  foot  high,  snuooUi  like  the  rest 
leaves  mther  elliplicnl  than 
,  acute,  many-ribbed,  not 
Ifreen ;  the  flowers  are 
anil  handsome,  of  a  pure 
ut  perfectly  iaodurous  at  uU 

leave<l  white  heilcborine  (E. 
/ouud  in  mountuinouii  woods, 
The  root  is  rather  clustered 
k,  with  oblong  or  somewhat  cy- 
Dj  knobii ;  stem  above  a  foot 
Xa  top  to  bottom  ;  leaves  hui- 
ted,  twice  the  length  of  the 
pecies,  vet  scivrcely  half  so 
ITS  scentless,  pure  white,  except 
ubcronic  on  the  tip. 
lielleborine  (E.  rubra),  TliLi 
y  raiu,  but  Ibuud  oi:casionulJy 
ptuinoiu  woods.  The  root  is 
e^j,  gradtutlty  creeping,  with 
ft* ;  stem  above  a  foot  high, 
k  a  few  acales  at  tlie  bottom, 
Hgber  up  several  lanceolate  ta- 
1  leavcA,  above  which  the  stem 
■  downy.  The  flowers  are  of. 
f  colour,  and  very  handsome. 
f.  FTor.  vol.  iv.  ]ip.  40-4(5. ; 
Diet.) 

K.  (ContHmnuii-vlalum.)  Tliis 
ienniul  plant  U  very  common 
luinls  ami  waste  ground,  espe- 
*tn»  and  vill.'if^cs.  The  root  is 
'Litisli.  and  fleshy  ;  from  six  to 
;,  uul  unlike  a  young  piirs- 
wi  from  three  lo  five  feet 
iiw-'h  thick,  round,  hollow, 
i»«,  polished,  copiously  spotted 
iniug  long  bleaching  in  the 
b  tlie  autumnal  montlis.  The 
and  repeatedly  compound, 
'  iie,pinuHtifid  leaflets, 
!.  The  uuibels  are  tcr- 
oumeroug,  with  the  general 
'tag  of  three  to  seven  leal- 
onc  of  only  three  lateral  le;if- 
ule  lK-arin>;  many  siuull  while 
•.  ronipre.-ised  on 
:If  fruit)  liaving 
I  ;y  ridges  ;  itba« 

but  scarcely  any  odour. 


Tlie  idea  that  it  resembles  aniseed  is  a  mis- 
tidce.  At  all  periods  of  its  growth,  hemlock 
is  sufficiently  crisped,  and  shows  niaciilie  on 
some  part  or  other  of  the  stem,  and  .<iuells  like 
cat's  urine  when  bruised  ;  but  climate  seems 
to  have  eousidorttbte  inlluenoe  on  this  plant, 
for  in  the  south  of  Kiini]>c  it  is  a  dangerous 
rxiison,  while  in  Uussia  and  the  Crimea  il  is 
uiinx'uous  and  eatable. 

The  whole  pluot  is  poisonous,  but  it  is  a 
very  useful  medicine  when  duly  prepared  and 
cautiously  administered.  Dr.  Christison,  in 
an  elaborate  essay  (7Vffiis.  Jfoy.  SiK.  Edin. 
vol.  xiii.),  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
this  plant  was  not  the  state  ]ioi«on  of  tlic; 
ancients,  nor  that  with  wliich  Phocion  wim 
[H>isoned.  But,  aa  the  plant  grows  abun- 
dantly near  Athens,  and  the  symptoitvs  de- 
scribed resembled  those  of  conium,  where 
it  oiierntes  as  a  poison,  we  must  regartl  the 
evtileuoe  against  the  common  opinion  as 
incouiplote.  As  the  common  hemliuk,  how- 
ever, iM  one  of  the  most  deleterious  vege- 
tables of  this  climate,  I  advise  the  reader  to 
refrain  from  meildling  with  it  medicinally, 
niid  to  entrust  its  preparation  to  professiftnal 
bauds.  If  iimdveitently  lalcon,  il  requires 
similar  imtidutes  and  trcntnieut  with  the 
hellebore,  which  is  s[>ol4eu  of  in  a  prc- 
ce<iing  article. 

For  medical  purposes,  the  leaves  should 
be  co!lecte<l  when  the  plant  flowers;  if  in- 
tended for  powder,  they  should  be  care- 
fidly  dried  at  a  temperature  lujt  exceeding 
212';  if  ibr  extract,  the  juice  should  be 
sijueezed  out  by  moderate  pressure,  and 
evaporated  in  a  water  or  steam  bath,  to  a 

E roper  consistency.  The  expresscil  juice  of 
emlixk  inspissated  without  heal,  is  [lerbaps 
the  best  preparation;  but,  as  its  activity  is  lia- 
ble to  vary,  it  should  be  giveuwiih  caution. 
The  virtues  and  activity  of  hemloi'k  depend 
on  a  jieculiar  volatile  alkali,  named  rtmiti,  in 
combination  with  iui  acid.  Tbeijiumtity  of 
ibis  secretion,  it  nmy  be  readily  supposed, 
will  vary  with  <(nl  imd  climate.  An  avenigu 
dose  of  the  <lried  leas  es  is  live  grains ;  an 
fpver-doae  produces  giddines.1,  wandering  of 
the  mind,  dilated  iiupil,  couvuUive  motions 
of  the  mu-scles  oi  the  face,  aud  the  other 
symi)toms  of  the  narcotic  class  of  poisons. 

Ilendock  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  often 
serviceable  as  a  substitute  for,  or  accompani- 
ment to,  opium.  Inalluyingmorbid  irritability 
of  the  system,  at  tended  by  any  local  orgencral 
excess  of  vasculai'  uctiim,  as  in  certain  stages 
of  phthisis,  in  the  coughs  that  are  apt  to 
hang  about  patients  who  have  sulTered  iVoin 
pulmonic  iiillammution,  in  glandular  tu- 
mours, and  unheidthy  sores,  hemh>ck  is  often 
preferable  to  opium.  It  has  also  been 
fouutl  very  uselul  in  chronic  rbeunuitism, 
and  occasionally  in  the  treatment  of  whoop- 


uiAt  UBS  Dcea  uua  as  to  uie  external  is 

well    as   internal   a]iplicalion   of  hemliick. 

(Siitilh's  Engl.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  65.;  Braiiile's 

Dirt,  of  Sciem-e ;    WiUirh'ii  liiim.  Encudo.) 

I1KJIL<JCK,THELESSEK.  SeeFooi.'* 

rAKSI-ET. 

HEMLOCK,  THE  WATER.  See  Cow- 
nAMi. 

HEMP.  (Dim.  hnmp.  Cannabis  >ativa.) 
A  very  viilunhlii  plant  of  the  nettle  tribe, 
Urh'cacfir,  which  eaine,  it  is  beliereU,  origin- 
iillv  from  India,  but  baji  lone  since  been 
naturnliiieil  in  variouH  parts  of  Kurope.  The 
chief  cultivation  is  nuw,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  the  Kusaian  emjiire,  where  it  is 
prown  by  the  peiisnnts  in  smull  plots.  It 
there  forms  nil  article  of  export  of  very 
cou.iiderable  cmuiuurcial  importance.  Of 
530,N'20  c«'t)i.  of  undressed  lieuip,  imported 
into  this  country  in  1881,  506,803  came 
from  Itussia,  9,472  from  the  East  Indies, 
7,405  from  Italy,  2,262  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  2,248  from  the  United  Slates. 
(M'CiiUiwh.)  As  Great  Britain  is  princi- 
|>;dly  di'pcndeut  on  othirr  countries  for  a 
su(iply  ot  hemp,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
se<juenc.e,  thai,  in  j)eriods  of  war,  ita  price  is 
very  considerably  increiL«ed.  (Com.  Board 
Afp:  vol.  iv.  p.  187.)  The  hemp  plant  is 
grown  in  some  parf.s  of  Lincolnshire,  Suf- 
folk, and  Norfolk,  and  in  Ireliiiid  (where  it 
reaches  a  heii;ht  of  si.x  or  seven  feet^  ;  but 
it  i.s  not  nearly  so  nuteli  cultivated  in  the 
British  island])  as  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  of  the  best  of  the  English 
farmers  to  be  a  crop  tljnt  cannot  be  profit- 
ably gniwu  in  this  country,  although  tLe 
Quiditv  of  tlic  best  British  hemp  is  much 
su[)erior  to  that  of  Russia.  In  Oriental 
countries  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 


SB  cxceueat  raei;  a&a  b»m 
from  (he  seed,  is  peculiar]/' 
burning  in  chamber*,  ••  it  ii  i 
pid,  and  potiseecs  no  gnell.  i 
able  property  of  hemp  a,  tltal 
expels  vermin  from  puniatiooi 
if  It  be  sown  on  the  borders  ( 
planted  with  that  vegetable,  i 
will  infest  it.  (  Willu-I>'»  Dom, 
possesseii  the  anomalous  pri^ 
mg,  without  degenerating,  ft 
years,  on  the  same  gn>UDii, 
land  is  well  manured.  It  it  t 
n  smothering-crop,  for  ita  d 
kills  every  thin"  that  is  att4 
sfiwn  with  it.  It  may  1*  grm 
lowing  rotation,  Oii  suggi-stwl 
Low:  — L  FiJlow;  2.  XVhcat 
4.  Hemp ;  5.  Oats.  The  land 
j  hemp  should  be  brought, 
ploughings,  into  a  fine  tilth 
may  be  gown  in  April  or  i/l^ 
to  three  bushels  per  aere^  t 
cast,  and  hoeing  out  the  planta 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  inrJn 
drill,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  in 
autumn,  the  plant*  are  pulk 
plants  first,  and  the  female  { 
seven  weeks  al'terwanls  whil 
ripened  their  seed.  Thus  li 
harvest*  of  the  hemp  crop.  Tl 
are  reailily  known  by  tlieir  1 
and  yelliiwish  ciJour.  They  ^ 
in  sniidl  bundles  and  carried! 
where  they  are  to  be  »f<"«.»ped. 
flax,  poisrms  tbe  wafer  in  i  " ' 
The  same  j>rocess  is  folio 
male  ])lantti  ai-e  pulled  j 
they  are  steeped,  have 
out. 


rtKMjped, 
inwUci 

i 
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UEMP  AGimiONY. 

;  it  is  then  bound  up  into  bundles,  and 
gd  to  market.  {Low's  Prac.  Agr. 
^k  Then;  \a  n  jiajier  on  a  ajiecies  of 
|Hk«!ion  )•;  Mr.  A.  Hunter  (Tram.  | 
^P^  Tol.  iii.  p.  87.) ;  otlicrs  on  the  cul- 
Ib  of  beinp  in  Amerioa,  by  Jlr.  W. 
e  {Ann.  nf  Agr.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1.)  ;  in 
(Aid.  vol.   xvi.   p.  43!).,   and  vol.   ii. 

Bid  in  Catalonia.  (Ibid,  vol.  viii. 
l»u<.'iu<!  that  100  jiarLs  of  Indian 
yiclil  20  to  2.5  [K-r  cent,  of  oil. 
,  Asiat.  Soc.  I  saw,  p.  69.)     (See 

■p  beine  an  article  of  extensive  uti- 
'sricos  plania  have  been  tried  as  aub- 
a  ;  amonj:^  which  are  the  Canada 
l-nxl  (SMIaifo  Caiuidmsit),  a  [)eren- 
Uat  ihut  nii^bt  easily  be  cultivated  in 
n;  iti  stalka  are  nunurou.s,  straight, 
torn  Bbove  fire  feet  in  height ;  tlicy 

rery  strong  fibres,  if  treated  in  the 
uAniier    as  hemp.      The   sun-llower 

..L.    ,    i!jo  iifforils  single  filaments  or 

>e  said  to  be  m  thick,  and  in 

^..u  _>  strong,  as  .ininll  puck-thread. 

nroiu   »tiilk   of  the  coinnum    ucttle 


■  AoMs)  baa  l>een  advanlugeousiy 
JKtiired  into  dolh.  Others  of  the 
IbIm,  aui-h  OS  the  Chinese,  or  white- 
settle  (C.  nivea),  and  the  Siberian, 
^.leaved  oeltle  (U.  camuxbimt),  yield 
hft  durable  fibre^i ;  aud  the  Syrian 
^Bnit  (AMclepias  Syriaca)  ia  iinotlier 
Nntile  plants;  but  no  conclusively 
XUfry  experiments  of  their  culture 
'  to  nave  been  made. 
Inoua  mnnion  phmts,"  sava  Profe&sor 
PK.  of  Prac.  Agr.  p.  %<\ .),  •'  yield 
Vt  flufficient  toughness  to  be  made 
Mad ;  as  the  EBpartu-ru^h  (Stipa  te- 
■a),  which  is  used  in  Spain  fur  ob- 
[  eoane  thread  ;  tlie  comuioti  broom 
m  teoporiu):,  the  Spanish  broom 
Wfoienm) ;  dillerent  !ipc>cicti  of  ulne, 
jml  ptaiils  of  the  lilv  tril)e.  The 
BT  rrfpatii  of  Uic  world  abound  iu 
^■■eaiiig  a  fibrous  structure  of  the 
J^>  rcfulert  tliem  cnpablo  of  beinj; 
IB    in  making   ropeti,  ihieud,    and 

lIMONTt'.        (Eiipatnrium 
rou^^h    porcDuiul    herb, 
y,  bostrv  places,  cxpecially 
of  nvers,  with  u  tufted, 
ensHping  root,  with  many  lon^r 
•everal,  two   or   three   feet 
ilownr,    often   brown   or 
'i  (>idi.     Leaves  on  short 
,  A  /'iwny,  but  rotht*r  rou^h 

toui'ii.  1111'  tloweraform  dense,  pah?, 
i^enrpidxBC  tuft«,  at  the  top  of  ihc 
•  branches.  The  whole  herb 
Some  sjieeica  of  agvi- 


HENBANE. 

mony  arc  used  in  gai-gles,  anil  as  tea.  See 
.\grimont.  (Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 
p.  400.) 

IIEMP-NKTTLE.  (OaUoptit.)  A 
genus  of  annual  weeds  c-ouuuon  in  com 
fields,  llowering  in  July,  August,  and  Sep. 
tembia-.  Dr.  Smith  describes  four  native 
species. 

1.  Iledbcrap-nettle.  (O.  ladanam.)  "ne 
rcMvt  is  twiste<l,or  zig-zag  with  many  fibres; 
the  stem  a  loot  high,  with  several  opiMjsite 
bnmches  crossing  each  other  in  pail's,  leafy, 
red,  roughish  witli  detlc.\ed  hairs;  the 
leaves  spreading,  lanceolate,  sometimes  al- 
most linear,  furrowed  on  the  upper  disk 
with  veins,  which  are  prominent  on  the 
under.  The  llowers  ore  in  den.se  whorls, 
and  rose-coloured,  variegated  with  crimson 
and  white.  This  species  is  very  variable  in 
the  foliage. 

2.  Downy  hemp-nettle.  (G.  viliota.} 
This  plant  is  larger  and  paler  than  the  fore- 
going, and  the  leaves  are  clothed  with  ii 
sott  velvet-like  downiness,  which  ilislin- 
guishe.i  this  species  from  every  other.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  an  elegant  pale  sul- 
phur colour,  with  a  yellow  palate,  and 
bluish  u]i]>cr  lip,  which  id  cloven,  and 
sharjily  UdUhed. 

3.  Common  lionip-ncttle.  (G.  tetrahit.) 
This  sjiecies  is  met  with  very  fretpiently  in 
cultivated  ground,  the  stem  rising  from  one 
an<l  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  rough  with 
copious,  delle.xed,  very  sharii  jirickly 
bristles.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  large,  dark 
green,  coarsely  serrated,  cli>scly  hairy  on 
both  sides,  strongly  scented  when  bruiseil, 
but  not  aroimitie.  The  numerous  flowers 
in  dense  wlicirls  are  white,  variegated  with 
purple  and  dai'k  lines.  ITie  tlmvcra  vary 
somewhat  iu  size  and  colour,  being  occa- 
sionally ijuite  white. 

4.  Large-flowered  hemp-nettle.  IJec 
nettle.  (O.  vemuuihir.)  Tina  species  is  like 
the  last  in  general  habit,  but  with  paler  and 
broader  leaves.  'I'he  fluwers  are  much 
larger,  yellow,  with  re<l  or  onmge  niark.^ 
on  the  pidate.     (Smith's  Eng.  FUtr.  vol.  iii. 

I'-  ^-•?  . 

IIKXB.WE.    (Hi/o.iryamti.t niprr.)   Thin 

annual  herb  ubuuuds  aUmt  villages,  roa<l- 

sides,  and  among  rubbish,  and   (lowers   in 

•Tuly.     I'he  root  is  spindle-»lia|>ed,  the  stem 

bushy;  the  leaves  sessile,  soft,  and  pliant, 

sliaqily  lobed,  downy,  and  viscid,  exhaling 

the  powerful  and  oppressive  o<lour,  which 

is  ejuitted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  plant.     The 

flowers  are  numerou,M,  uf  an  elegant  straw 

colour,   [H-ncilled  with   dark  purple   veins. 

They  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  spike,  each 

accompanied  willi  two  floral  heaves.     The 

see<ls  arc  numerous,  in  a  two-celled  capsule« 

seated  in  the  persistent  calyii,  which  has  • 
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IIENBIT,  THE  GREAT. 

cover  like  that  of  a  box,  and  which  drop* 
(iff  when  the  seeds  are  rljTe.  The  capsules 
and  seeds  of  henbiim.',  Kiiioked  like  tobaeco, 
are  a  rustic  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  but 
convulsions  and  teiiijmriiry  delirium  ore 
iiaid  to  be  sometimes  the  consequeuees  of 
their  use.  Neither  horses,  cattle,  swine,  nor 
sheep,  will  touch  this  plant,  and  it  is  not 
relisi'ied  by  gnats.  The  whole  plant  is  fatal 
to  poultry,  whence  its  common  name ;  it 
intoxicates  hogs ;  but  cows,  horses,  dogs,  and 
goms  arc  able  to  bear  a  tolerable  proportion 
£efore  they  are  affected.  The  leavos  are 
tctive  only  in  the  second  year  of  the  |)laut: 
if  scattered  about  buildiugs,  (hey  are  said  to 
drive  away  mice  and  ruts.  If  more  than  n 
gmull  portion  of  the  leiivt^  shoidd  have  been 
ftccidi'iitiiUy  swallowed,  brisk  emetics  ought 
instantly  to  be  taken  ;  and  after  dischargmg 
the  contenfa  of  the  ^<tom»^ll,  it  will  l>e  ne- 
cessary to  iidmiiiister  emollient  and  oily 
clysters,  to  repeat  tlicni  a.s  often  ivs  thcv  are 

^eje<•le<l,  and  to  driiik  as  large  portions  of 
Tineg:u',  or  lemon  juice  diluted  with  water, 
■a  the  stomach  is  able  to  support. 
L  ileubaiie  owes  its  medicinid  properties  to 
H|  alkali,  hijimcynmin,  which  ciui  be  obtained 
%  A  separate  state.  It  is  cry  stall  isable. 
Beridet  this  alkali,  the  plant  yields  by  dc- 
itriictive  distillation  an  enipyreumatic  oil, 
which  is  a  powerful  narcotic  jwi.son.  Not- 
■with.^tanding  these  virulent  uroi>erties,  hen- 
bane liiLS  lieen  professionally  administered 
with  ccinsiderable  suix^ess  in  m.nny  obstinate 
disea-ses.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves, 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  extract, 
has  long  been  used  na  a  narcotic,  an  nnti- 
«]>asmodic,  and  a  soporific.  It  has  s  nau- 
seous, Ititteriah  taste.  From  two  to  five 
•rains  of  the  extract  of  henbane  are  often 
lound  equivalent  to  about  one  grain  of 
opium,  and  where  the  latter  disagrees  it 
ofleu  |iro<iuccs  quiet ;  in  many  cases  hen- 
bane ami  various  forms  of  opium  may  be 
condiincd.  Henbane  is  apt  to  produce 
giddiness ;  but  it  does  not  t»onsti[iatc  the 
bowels,  and  it  has  a  diuretic  tendency. 
{Smith's  Eiig.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  314. ;  BnnuU'i 
Diet,  of  Science.) 

UEXBIT,   THE  GRE.VT,   or  Hesbit 
Dkad  Nkttij!.     See  Dead  Nettle.    Hen- 
bit  is  also  one  of  the  conunon  mmies  of  the 
fctid  black  liorehound  (Ballola  nigrit). 
HEXBIT,  SMALL.     Sec  Spkedweix. 
HEN  HAHRIER.     Sec  Hahbibm. 
HEPATIC.V,  or  LrV'ERWORT.   {Aue- 
vwue  hepatira.)     Miller  mentions  five  sorts  : 
the    single   blue  (uobilit),  the  double  blue 
(pleiui),  the  single  white  (iillia),  the  single 
reil  (vulf^urit),  and  the  double  red  (rubra). 
Thee  beaulil'ul  and  early  ])ercnnials  pro- 
duct! their  (lowers  in  Febnniry  and  March, 
before  anv  leaf  appears.     The  double  sort* 
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HERB  CHRISTOPHER, 

remttin  lonn^>r  in  (lower  linn  Ac 
oneti.  The  single  (lowers  pro<JtjK»«l* 
year;  the  seed  should  be  sown  ui]aiKe(t 
of  light  earth  in  August,  lonccinai) 
morning  sun  till  Octobo-,  whva  iW  | 
must  be  placed  io  u  sunn;  %  spot 
sible  through  the  winter.  The  i 
may  be  transplanted  the  followiw  A 
into  the  liorders,  and  left  there  aaub 
Hepaticas  do  not  l>ear  tnm>]ihliSia| 
ami  the  roots  should  only  be  parted  a 
three  or  four  years.  Tlic  bepitiia  ta 
eastern  luipect,  and  a  loamy  foil.  1% 
three  years  before  they  Atnta  ' 
See  LivERwoBT. 

IIERBACEOUS.    fL"».  A»rfa.) 
scribing  the  texture  of  bodice, 
being  green  and  c-cllular,  ai  the 
meuibranous  leaves.     It  'm  aUn  if^ 
such  perennial  plants  as  lose  tiMir  lie 
nually,  while  their  roots  remain  p 
in  the  ground. 

HERBAL.      CLat.    keriarS.im.'i 
lection  of  dried  idunts,  e>. 
tanists  termed  a  hortiu  jfir- 
It  is  also  applied  to  book:  »  : 
methodical  arrangement  ol   i'      '• 
nera,species,  and  varieties -il  I  '  .^  ■ 

'  with  an  ac<>ount  of  their  ("   i    '• 
herbals  are  formed  i  ■  i  j 

I  paper  twigs  andothi-: 
Hat,  and  dried  in  bibuMU'  [kinva- 
wise.     If  well  prepared,  they  uc 
to  the   botanist  as  living  pUnts; 
neces.sary  to  have  some  pmctieal  I 

I  able  to  employ  them  aJvantajisWM^y 
best  method  of  making   a  horlai  i 

\  herbal,  is  to  place  the  plant  to  ht  "^^ 
tween  paper  of  a  soft  and 
texture,  under  a  light 
following  day  the  plant  aLotdd  I* 
as  natural  a  form  as  |)aauble,  bctwra 
of  fresh,  dry,  blotting  p<4>er  t  sat  S^ 
greater  than  betbre  cmploTC^  l| 
It  will  be  suSiciently  drj  for  pHfl 
half  sheet  of  white  pafier;  t<»«lndk6 
of  the  plant,  its  habitat,  taui  tiw 
with  the  date,  may  be  iq^wailed. 

i)ublic  herliaria  are  those  of  tfe* 
'aris,    tlie   imjierial 
the  royiU  of  Berlin,  ui  liu 

museum,  London,  funiieily  Sir 
Banks's.  Notliing  certain  is  kamrx 
extent  of  tliesc  collections,  but  iWyp 
contain  in  some  cases  a*  ouuy 
species,  llic  lurl.  '    uot  aa 

part  of  public  bat  a 

poi-taut    one    f^.i     ii.i.inn.uii 
si-Icnce,    both    practical    anil 
(Bmnde'ii  Dlii  ,,i'  s,-„r,.,  \ 
HERB  i 
HERB   '  i^ 

BsBBIKk 
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LARDE.    See  Goutwbep. 
i'lOL'S.    See  CcDwEEi). 

US.     See  Paris  lIcRn. 
BEUT.     See  L'banb'8  IJili.. 

I'O-PENCE.      See  Loose- 

.  hji*.)  A  number  of  Iwasts 

ether.     It  is  particularly  ap- 

cattie.     I|urd  or  lienldinan 

sigiiitieU  a  keeper  of  cattle, 

Mb  iif  Eiiclauii  it  is  still  used. 

ICH,  CONK^U),  was  Ixirn  in 

je  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of 

id  in  1376.     lie  wrote  «i!veml 

Irks  as  well  as  "  Kei  Rustira- 

t,"  wliiili  wtt^pul)lisbetl  in  1570, 

"      icarum  et  Ojieraruui  per 

Digesta,"   in    1595.     lie 

d  our  attention  in  tliis 

ei  Rusticn-,"  had  not  been 

Bamaby  Googc.     Googe  was 

Lincolnshire,  educated  at 

■C  Cambridge,  studied  at  Stn- 

Soa,  and,  through  the  influem-e 

!«  Sir  Willioin  Cecil,  became 

^Dsiouer    ta   the   queen.      In 

"'  his  "  Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and 

ia  a  very  rare  book.     In 

aUmi  and   published   "  the 

■e,"  from  the  Italian,  by  I'a- 

translntion   of  Ilorcsboch 

1378,  tliough  the  prcCaee  is 

i  ia  entitled  "  Foure  Bookes 

rontajiiing  the   whole  Art 

uabandrie,  Ganlening,  Graf-  I 

ting,  with  the  Antiquitie  and  | 

thereof."     It  was  reprinted 

rvase  &Iarkham,  with  addi- 

KUAM. 

in  dialogue. — The  fint  book 

ibandry  or  forming,  and  gives 

li  of  the   buildings,  pructice, 

uf  the  country  gentlemen  of 

that  it  npplie<l  to  those  of  tliis 

In  evident  from  the  few  inter- 

fb  may  be  delected  as  inserted 

look  the  second  is  a  dialogue 

pybuluv  and  Marius,  of  gar- 

I*  ttod  woods,  opening  with  a 

tlic  uitiqiiity  of  hortii-idturc. 

i   i>  *'  of  feeding,   brectling, 

e;"  the  fourth,  "  of  poultry, 

beat."     Upon  the  whole,  the 

illy,  as  he  makes  one  of  the 

in  the  iliiJogue,  on  a  subject 

jpt  !• '■■i'«te<l  of  by  others" 

r  :ition  more  perfectly 

I  k   replete  with  just 

,:  1  short  and  iniperfect, 

iu  1 1  tluit  had  preceded 

t  i*  su^-rior  in  the  lietnils  of 
)  I'tritmion'i  ParoUisiu,  that 
W  IImii  half  a  i»!ntury  subsc- 
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quenlly.  Too  much  however  ia  taken  from 
tireek  and  Latin  authors,  rather  tliuii  from 
contemporary  practitioners.  Tlieoplirx-itiis, 
Cato,  Columella,  I'liiiy,  &c.  arc  continually 
quoted  as  authorities,  and,  iii  unison  with 
tneni,  absurd  practices,  and  suiierstilious 
the  most  gross,  are  given  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  trutli.  (Cr.  W.  Johnsons  Hist, 
of  En/;.  Gurd.;  QvarL  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol. 
xii.  p.  204.) 

HKKON.  (Tr.  heron ;  T.iit.  (irrleu.)  In 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  wading  birds,  cha- 
racterised bv  a  straight,  sh;irj),  long,  sub- 
compressed  bill,  with  a  furrow  extending  on 
each  side  from  tlie  noslrik  to  the  ajx-x  of 
the  bill.  The  Ardra  have  been  latterly 
sulxlivided  into  Anleie,  or  herons  pro|>er, 
Ni/rlicortices,  or  night  herons,  and  Dotauri, 
or  liittern".  The  bitterns  have  been  alreu<ly 
treafed  of  under  their  rcspe<'tive  hcudrfj 
Mr.  YaiTcll,  in  his  Uritish  Birdx,  dtscrihcs 
six  species  of  heron,  besides  the  little  egret, 
whicii  has  been  noticed  in  its  alphabetical 
order. 

1.  The  common  heron  (^A.  cinerea)  is  onB>' 
of  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  l>est 
known,  of  the  group  of  birds  now  un<lcr 
considerntion ;  and  formerly  in  the  pnlm^ 
days  of  falconry,  the  jiIhccs  where  the 
bred  v«ei-e  almost  held  sacred :  the  l)ird  wa»  ' 
considered  niyul  game,  and  penal  statutes 
were  enacted  for  its  preservation.  Now, 
however,  the  heron  is  disregar<le<l,  and  left 
to  depend  on  its  own  sngucity  for  its  safety. 
The  lieron  generally  builds  ita  nest  u\>tin 
large  oaks  or  tall  firs,  sometimes  on  preci- 
jjiloiis  rocks  near  llie  coast,  and  occasionally 
on  the  ground  among  reeds  luul  rushes. 
The  neat  is  of  large  size,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  that  of  the  rook,  but  rather 
broader ;  it  is  fonnc<l  of  sticks,  and  lined 
with  wool.  The  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  of  u  uniform  sea-green  colour,  two 
incbes  three  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  nine 
lines  in  breadth,  and  inctibatioit  lusts  abcmt 
twenty-eight  days.  The  foiiii  of  the  heron 
consists  offish,  reptiles,  and  small  niauimalin. 
The  heron  is  said  to  be  very  long-lived,  and 
was  formerly  in  conhiderable  estiumlion  .is 
an  article  of  food.  The  nude  heron  is  a 
very  elegant  bird  ;  its  foreheail,  erowu,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  oi-e  white ;  the  hea<l 


is  adorneilwith  a  pendent  crest  or  plume  of 
dark  slate-blue  featlicrs;  beneath  tlie  cover 
of  the  wings  it  has  a  fine  black  plumage  ; 
the  ijprier  surface  of  the  body  and  wings 
are  delicate  French  grey  ;  under  surface  of 
the  body  greyish  white,  streaked  with  black; 
beak,  legs,  and  toes  greenish  yellow.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird,  from  the  point  of 
the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  about 
three  feet. 
2.  The  purple  heron  (A.  purpurea)  hu 
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much  darker  plomage,  being  of  »  Uuish 
bhf'k  ;  the  tbij;bs,  lef^  and  toes  are  reddish 
Ibufl'  mid  lirown.  It  is  iimaUcr  than  tlic 
comiuuii  heroic  bcin"  about  twenty-nine 
inches  in  length.  'Ihis  specie:)  is  found 
prinpipallv  in  the  temperate  and  wanner 
parts  of  Luropc. 

3.  The  great  white  heron  (A.  alba)  is  s 
beautiful  species,  and  merely  an  ai-cidental 
visitor  to  this  country.  The  whole  plumnce 
is  pure  white,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the 
binl  CAueeds  three  feet. 

4.  The  LufT-lmoJced  heron  (adult).  The 
little  white  heron  (young)  {A.rtuimta).  In 
the  adult  binl  the  plumage  of  tlic  head, 
dieeks,  neck,  and  breast  is  nrange-colouretl ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  white ;  the  beak  and 
lega  are  yellow.  In  the  young  bird  the 
whole  plumage  is  snowy  white.  Although 
classed  among  the  British  birds,  this  species 
is  very  »eldom  seen  in  our  islands.  The 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  twenty  inches. 

5.  The  squaoco  heron.  {A.rntmitn.)  This 
beautiful  species  has  been  taken  in  many  of 
our  English  counties.  Hie  beak  is  greenish 
brown,  the  feathers  on  the  head  are  greenish 
brown ;  the  sides,  front  of  the  neck,  and 
back  are  a  ru-h  buff  colour ;  tlic  other 
ports  of  the  Ixxly  pure  white,  legs  yellowish 
Drown.  Whole  length  of  bird  about  nine- 
teen inches. 

6.  The  night  heron  (Nyrticonu  Eiiro- 
P«7m)  hus  also  iK'cn  killwl  in  many  of  the 
English  c<i\uities,  and  in  Scotland.  The 
adult  bird  lia.«  the  top  of  the  head  and  Iwick 
of  lite  neck  bluck,  iJie  jilume  white;  other 
ptirta  of  the  body  nearly  white^  shade<l  with 
ash  grey,  legs  »n<l  toes  green.  The  whole 
lenmi  of  the  bird,  t'roni  the  point  of  the 
bedc  to  the  end  of  the  toil,  is  about  twenty- 
three  inches.  {VurTelTt  Brit.  Birdt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  445— 1H5.) 

IIEUKING.  (Clupen  hnrenfriu.)  This 
well-known  fish  is  fouml  in  gn-at  abundance 
from  the  liii'hest  nonhern  latitudes  down 
to  the  uorthem  coast  of  France.  Large 
shoals  of  them  frctjuent  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  give  cniploynicnt  to  a 
cousidenible  number  of  boats  and  men, 
forming  a  tirincipal  article  of  commerce. 
A  verj'  elaborate  treatise  on  the  natural 
history  ami  the  different  modes  of  fishinp  and 
curing  the  herring,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Mitchell, 
wns  published  in  ilie  Edin.  Quart.  Jouni.  ttf 
A);r.  vol.  .\ .  p.  1 . 

The  scales  and  other  n'fiise  of  the  her- 
ring fishery  of  the  Suffolk  const  are  nse<l 
with  gfcat  Bucces*.  ns  u  manure  by  the 
formers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowi-slolT. 
There  is  no  iloubt  that  this  fish  is  n  power- 
ful innnurc.  The  ciike  produced  in  Swe- 
den by  till!  hen'ing  oil  makers,  is  considered 
by  tho  farmers  o(  that  cold  country  to  be 
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the  most  powerful  of 
have  in  anoth'       '  'vca  I 

experiment  u :  mImIiIh*! 

on  n  Kenti>h   \.^-x.  ,....i.uun 
Salt,    p.  101.;     Trmt.  Higk.\ 
p.  404.)    .See  Fish,  as  \  '. 

HIDE-BOUND.  Ini 
a  certain  disease  of  eow»« 
the  skin  adheres  to  iheir 
projier  care,  spare  diet,  and  I 
as  rank  long  ^di^s  in  swknifi 
and  mustT  hay  or  oats  are  the  bmiI 
causes  of  this  affection.  tiU^ 
rarely  a  primary  disease :  if  is  a^ 
of  unheauhinesa,  and  often 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  I 
accompaniment  of  chronic 
farcy,  and  foander.  A  few 
a  mild  dose  of  physic,  oAen  htl 
beneficial  effect,  tf  the  hone  t 
spared  for  physic,  the  fullon 
which  is  in  common  use,  may  I 
night  for  some  time  in  a  nu 
form  of  a  ball :  —  levigated 
drachms;  nitre,  3  dra(.'hnis; 
drachms.  For  the  cow  eight  i 
phur,  with  hidf  an  ounce  ofgingvr. 
mai-hes shouldlie  given.  (Lib.t'jtPl 
The  Hone,  p.  371. ;  Cattle,  p.  571 

HIDE  OF  LAND.  (Sax.  Uyi 
Was  Considered  to  be  such  >  qi 
land,  OS  one  plough,  and  its  ta 
plongh  in  a  year.  It  wiu  hrncs 
ploughland.  It  was  about  IC 
150  acres.  Bede  colb  it  a  , 
says  it  is  as  much  &><  will  mnig 
Crompton,  in  JurUih 
hide  of  land  contaii 
8  hides  made  a  kni^'lu  s  )rc 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  knight^ 
or  ploughland,  a  yardhuia, 
of  land,  did  not  contain  anjc 
of  acres  (On  Lit.  f.  09). " 
by  the  value  of  20/.  p. 
ploughland  may  contain 
meadow,  and  fKUiturc  ;  and  eve 
of  ancient  time  was  of  (he  ye 
nobles ;  and  this  was  the  livii^l 
man  or  yeoman.  The  distrib 
land  into  hides  of  land  b  very  i 
ther  are  mentioned  in  the  Unflf  ] 

Hides.    (Sas.  ^« 

Dutch,   huiiien.)     (rrnrr 

l«nu  i»  applieit  to  the  i 

but  in  roumiercc  il  is  I 

and  thick   "-L!"  ■i'  tin.  )>. 

large  an: 

that  is,  ill  ' 

off  the  rareiisis  "r  dmsvd  wnk  m 

and  .s:dt|wtre  to  preti-nt   ihoB  fro 

fyiiig ;  or  tbev  are  rnncd  or  I 

hides  ot  South  Aniericu  mre  ial 

repute,  and  vnit  qnaotilM*  of  1 


I  the  urn  it  I 
I  liuiii«4  tna 
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■n^r  importod  into  GreM  Britain  Large 
fentiliei  arv  also  received  frtiiii  vitriuus 
n*  uf  the  continent ;  and  frtna  Morocco, 
'■:  '  "  ,  &r.  AUml  200,000 
:  re  annuullv  iMi[M)rteU, 
■  .  .,  I.  of  olUer  hides,  ex- 
liide«,  which  I'onn  a  Iiirge 
.  iiie  imports.  The  rate  of 
1  on  hide^i  is  —  untaiined,  dry, 
•  Krf. ;  wet,  2«.  id.  ditto ;  pieces 
iir  liidei  tawol,  curried,  or  dressed, 
lb.;  cut  or  trimmed,  \t.'2d.  iier  !b. 
iiii|Kirte<l  from  British  coloines  are 
liable  to  half  Uiia  rate  of  duty.  The 
1  iif  duty  receive<l  on  foreign  und  co- 
llides in  the  seven  years  ending  with 
if  in  round  numben)  as  follows :  — 


UotMuwd 
Hidn. 


£ 
S4,49l 
86,319 
34,841 
97,379 
42Ji;J8 
32,814 
24,242 


Tanned  HMat. 


£ 

1,747 

2,512 
2,388 
1,3.17 
1,037 
1,170 


{yPCuOodt'i  Com.  Diet.) 

ILAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
OF  StX^TLANl),  THE.   Wdj!  [ 
atol    1784.     The   society's  hull  is   in  I 
Flitce ;  its  museum  on  Cieorge  FV.'s  ' 
J  £dtnbargh.     The  general  meetings 
I  Mcierf  are  held,  acconling  tn  the  di- 
lof  its  charter,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
r,   and  at  such   other   place,    in 
•  July,  as  the  society  shall  appoint. 
Kiciety  has,  besides,  a  great  unniud 
Sepleiuber,  or  in  the  bcjjinninj;  of 
r.  —  The  competition  for    the  prizes 
t^ta  atovk.  from  any  part  of  the  United 

f  membra*  are  admitted  at  either  of 

erJ   meetings,    by    ballot. — These 

oilvance,   I/.  3».  6d.  per  annum,  or 

nbxTiption  of  twelve  guineas.  (Far- 

fAbmmac.) 

IGUW.XYS  received  their  name  from 

man   method   of  elevatin;;  tlie  roiu! 

•ways,  or  by  raised  earth.     In 

.»  are  roads  common  to  all  the 

il'jccts,  which  the  parish  arc  liable 

■  .fi^Mur.     All  ways   either  fur   fofit  pas- 

ra,  i»r  carriaires  and  horscj,  arc  pni- 

Ughwsys  (Co.  Liu.  56.).     If  a  road 

IkmtKii  U>   the  public  for  twcntT-tive 

,   it   becomes   a  highway,   which   the 

I  vr  tirittnil  to  re|>«ir,  idthoU|^h  they 

•id  in  the  dedication  of  the 

«•,  5  B.  &  A.  4(59.).     And 


for  four  or  five  years,  a  JUT7  is  warranted 
in  presuming  that  the  owners  of  the  soil 
consented  to  its  lieing  tlius  iised  (Jarvit  v. 
Dean,  3  Bine.  448.).  Bridges  in  highways 
I)ccome  public  by  whomsoever  built,  but 
not  raised  causeways  furnished  with  cul- 
verts over  meadows,  if  more  than  300  leet 
from  the  briilgc  (fl.  v.  Orfonhfiire,  1  H.  & 
A.  289.).  And  a  briilge  only  used  by  the 
public  in  iieriods  of  IhMMis,  is  nierclv  a 
public  briiige  during  tliot  [X-'riod  (Ji.  v. 
Nnrlhtimi>lmt,  2  M.  &  S.  262.).  By  the 
common  law,  tlie  obligation  to  repair  the 
rouils  lies  ufjon  the  pari.sh ;  the  bridges  are 
to  be  reimircd  by  the  county,  atirl  not  only 
the  briilge,  but  since  the  22  liciiry  VIIi. 
c.  5.  s.  9.,  the  roiid  or  .approaches  for  300 
ieet  "from  any  of  the  ends  of  it."  Sur- 
veyors of  the  highways  are  now  annually 
elected  by  tlie  piu-ishioners  on  or  wiihlii 
fourteen  days  of  the  2jth  of  March  (.5  &  C 
VV.  r\'.  c.  50.  s.  6.)  ;  imd  tlie  surveyor  may 
be.bysect.fi.  of  this  u«'t,  re-elected,  who  must 
serve,  under  a  penalty  of  20/. :  he  is  en- 
titled however  to  a  saiory ;  by  s.  20.  lie  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  neglect  of 
duty.  The  surveyor,  by  s.  25.,  is  authorised 
to  use  adjoining  prniaids  as  a  temjmrary 
highway  whilst  the  old  rtiad  is  repairing  and 
widening ;  and,  by  s.  27.,  he  is  empowered 
to  make  a  rate  on  the  inhabitant.^,  which 
mu.st  however  bu  allowed  by  the  justices. 
By  ?.  47.,  any  person  taking  road  scrapings 
or  other  materials  from  the  side.-  of  roails 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  By  s.  51., 
the  surveyor  i.s  empowered  to  dig  for  road 
materials  w  ithin  his  own,  or  any  otlier  |)iiri:<li, 
and  to  gatlier  stones  free  from  charge,  on 
any  laud  within  his  parish,  but  he  must  pay 
for  any  diunage  done  to  tiie  land  during 
their  removal ;  and,  by  s.  54.,  after  obtiiiu- 
ing.  licence  from  the  justices  in  specitd  ses- 
sions, he  may  enter  upon  and  dig  for  road 
materials,  making  hoivever  j^ntisfiulion  to 
the  owners;  and  he  must  fill  up  the  holes 
he  makes,  or  have  thcni  tilled  up  and  sli:[K-d 
down.  By  s.  64.,  no  tree  slum  be  alUiwed 
to  be  planted  within  tiJ'teeu  feet  of  the 
centre  of  the  highway;  and,  by  s.  65.,  with 
the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  iieace  {alter 
duly  summoning  the  owner  to  show  cause), 
the  surveyor  may  order  hedges  and  treeis, 
which  shade  or  otherwL«e  injure  highways, 
to  be  cut  and  jila.-ihe<l.  By  s.  80.,  cartways 
must  be  twenty  feet,  horseways  eight,  ami 
footways  three  feet  wide. 

A  surveyor  of  highways  is  not  personally 
liable  to  the  labourers  ;  they  must  look  to 
the  commissioners  or  their  treasurer  (Pe- 
cA/H  V.  Piiwlfff,  1  \V.  Black.  670.).  A  way 
warden  may  charge  law  expenses  incurred 
in  iJie  discharge  of  his  duty  (Hex  v.  Fowler, 


HIGUWAYS. 

'Repairing  roadt.  —  The  advanUves  of 
keeijing  roiiJs  in  repair,  if  only  regarded  b^ 
llur  farmer  ns  liasseiiing  tlie  dmiiglit  of  Ins 
liiirses,  may  be  esliinuted  from  the  (iillowing 
tftble  of  the  iiveriige  force  rcijuired  to  draw 
a  light  four-wheeled  eart,  weighing  with  its 
load  1000  lbs. 

ForeeofTnu;- 
ttire  rt<qulrtxl 
DcfArlptlofl  of  Road.  tu  movu  the 

Cirilagf. 

Turnpike  road  —  hard  dry       -  -     SO^Ibs. 

Turnpike  road  —  dirty  -  -     39 

ilttrd,  compact  loam  -  -     53 

t)rdiuary  bye-road  -  •  106 

Turnpike  road,  newly  gravelled  -  143 

L>oose  sandy  road        -  •  -  2U4 

The  annual  expense  of  repairing  the 
roails  throughout  England,  aeeonllng  to  n 
r('|M>rl  of  II  committee  of  the  Iloiiiie  of 
Commons  in  1814,  nmnunled  to  1,500,000/., 
which  Mr.  Fcnfold,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Koad- 
niuking,  divides  into 

Materialii,  tradesmen,  and  officers    -  X500,000 
Manual  labour         -  .  .     250,000 

Cartage         .  -  .  .     750,000 

llie  fUief  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
road  making  are, —  1.  the  foundation  ;  Jj.  the 
drainiige ;  3.  the  choice  of  the  materials ; 
4.  the  preparation  of  them ;  and  5.  the  size 
of  them.  In  repiiiriiig,  I.  the  scraping;  2. 
the  removal  of  shailing  trees,  &c. ;  3.  the 
watering.  A  careful  attention  to  which 
]M)iul^  will  well  rejiay  the  parisli  for  the 
cure  liestowcd  upon  them.  There  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Whyto  ujion  a  machine  for 
."•cniping  and  cleansing  highways  (Tnau. 
High.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  349.),  and  on  roads, 
and  the  excessive  weights  cnn-icd  on  them 
in  narrow-wheeled  waggons  by  Mr.  Whetly 
( Cum,  to  Hoard  ufAgr.  vol .  v  i.  n.  1 82.)  ;  and 
tiiere  is  a  work  on  roa<J-mBking  by  Sir  C. 
M'Ailaui,  which  every  road-surveyor  should 
possess.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  has  also  pub- 
liKlicd  a  valuable  treatise  on  road-making. 
Of  the  materials  best  adapted  to  road- 
making,  Mr.  Tenfold  remark?,  "  The  trap- 
pean  and  basidtic  rticlts  are  those  best 
suited  for  the  cooritruction  of  roajls.  No 
material  has  ever  been  used  sujwrior  to  the 
tough  basidLs,  which  are  brought  as  ballast 
in  shins  fi-umCliina  andliomlmy,  and  which 
have  Wu  partially  used  in  the  macadumise<l 
streets  of  J..ondon.  The  wliiu.stone8  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  dark  basalt  of 
the  Clee  Hill  in  Shropshire,  are  ubnost 
perfect  ns  roadstones.  Amongst  the  gra- 
nites, the  Aberdeen,  the  (Jiiernsey,  and 
Dartmoor,  are  prefemble  to  that  of  Com- 
wiill.  Indeed,  the  dark'-st  in  colour  are  in- 
varial>ljr  the  best,  as  containing  a  greater 
prop<jrlion  of  hornblende,  which  is  tougher 
than  is  found  in  those  of  a  lighter  colour, 
632 
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?uartz,  and  mica,  are  the  i 
jmestones  in  nuuiy  reKpecli  i 
cellent  material.  'the 
the  material,  the  snuJler  i*  I 
it  ought  to  be  broketu  Lin 
general  a  peculiar  r|ualitTof  aatai 
roads,  even  if  not  bri^ik^n  loaailtii 
gravel,  especinlly  that  bdongia^  to 
red  sandstone  formation,  is  in  gcncfi 
be  depended  u[Hni,  as  coBtaUnf  I 
diflc^rent  sorts,  aiidcoilMiqiMfidvar 
degrees  of  strength.  The  i" 
and  other  soils  of  the  -■ 
consists  almost  entirely  oij 
brittle  to  (<)rm  a  good  ; 
Tmii.  im  Houih,  p.  13.) 
stones,  they  should  be  [ircvia 
witli  a  hammer,  so  that  no  ston 
size  two  inches.  "  It  is  one  i 
mLstukcj  in  road- ranking  to  I 
coats  of  materials.  If  there  be  1 
enough  aln-jyly  in  the  roail,  and  i 
deed  should  alwavs  be  carefully  kt 
will  never  be  right  to  put  on  OM 
stone's  thickness  at  a  time."  (K 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  mi 
tions  where  timber  plautations  are  t 
and  road  mnteriids  expensive,  wood 
may  be  economically  emp!--  ■  •' 

HILL,  HVLL  or  HI 
He  resided  in  London,  in 
published  numerous  wir:,- 
physiognoiny,  mysteries,  :i-i 
metic,  and  an  almanack,  he  ' 

"Theproflriiilc  Vrl..  r.(  I. 
much  new* ^ 
thn  nifilct. 
Muily  |irr]i.^;  ■ 

itn,  Oir  Olif  ciiuiulcj  ■  'I'ht  .-iui.-iaila 
Prtipcnic,  and  Urnt^fit  of  Bfc4,  «Uh  tk«  r«M 
the  HoQuic  And  Waxe."  And  th*  otbc*  ** 
Coi>)rclurrj  tnt<e  for  HtuluuMtnMi)  "  To  si 
wlip  sdilcd  "  A  Traitlaa  of  th*  AlW  •<  ( 
pUnMng  of  Trf-*."  ORih<>rixl  by  llkama*  1^ 
London    L^'i  '         "^^    ■'^mo.     Tb« « 

l-imn.  |.S7<  ocl»«r< 

In  I5S6.  Willi 

IKM,    intnii 

•Ixt«nlh  reolury.    (<;.  H'.  Jutmtm'i  mtn 

HILL,   SIR  JOHN,   was 

clergyman,   and  Ivjni  about 
apprenticetl    to    an    »IKlth^ 
minster,  anil  thcrt-  being  led  I 
botany,   obtained,  from  his 
tluit  science,  the  patrnniige  of 
Kiehniond  and  Lonl  Pctrc, 
him  ill  their  gardens.     Haviii 
patronage  of  the  Enrl  of  Uule. 
under  hb  ati.'<pic(»  "  u  SyMc 
in    twenty-fix    volumes   folii 
pompous  work  he  was  . 
the  Order  of  Viu.ii,  by  tb 
He  wrote   several  iiovdt^ 
dietl  NovemK-r  22d,  17TS. 

Ilr  hnil  >  dUiNlIc  vlUi  G«nlck,  kaMaf  | 
PAiKphM  In  II W,  ntiNhd.  *  Te  D«««40i 


■I  valuable  pUntt. 
arc^hu  chterworlur^Utlogto agriculture 

—  I .  A  Mrthml  of  raJklnK  Trpek  froin  th« 
'  the  auuinml  name  uf  Tliuiuui  Hamcft. 
ro.  3.  Kdm  ;  or  ■  Complete  Body  of  Gor- 
sloorvd  Pla(«i.  Lnndon.  FoUo.  3.  Cora- 
llbandr;.  with  Plate*.  KoUo.  4.  The  Car- 
mdar.  with  Plate*.  Ixindoil.  A.  Au  Idea  of 
fricotn  England.  MM.  C.  Account  of  a 
Mtt  tie.iug  watered,  produecl  muahroomi- 

17.'.K,    K<u.      7   Method  of  producing 

'  ^N-,  bj:  a  regular  Courte  of  euU 

,'<'>-     I^ndon.    I7W-    H.  Tbo 

I    I'roliferuu*  Flower*,  wllh  the 

for  ralalox  OfMlble  from  Single,  and  Proll< 

*■•.   T  PUlaa.  London.  l7.V->-   Mvu-     9. 

OaMtanJur,  br  T-  Prrfi-rt.  a  l'u|ill  of  Dr- 

n».  »n.    10-  Botanical  Traxta.  Lon- 

lUtKtlali  of  prerioukly  putiUlhcd  Pamph- 

MAmctlou  of  Timber  eaptained  by  Me«ni 

^,   London.  1770-  Uro.    II.  The  Vegp. 

-  EjcperlnenU  on  tba  .Structure  and  Life 
Tb*  Gardener'*  Poeket  BfKik.  or  Coun- 
Recrratioti ;  l»eln|r  the  Klti-hen,  Fruit, 

rdea.  d<*ptared  in  Alphatjollcal  Order. 
;M.      (6'  11.  Jolinion't  Uiil.  df  Uard.) 

lELTER,     See  Shelter. 
.T-/IN,  AGRICULTURE  OF. 

A.THOLOGY.  The  science 
ypedicino  wliich  comprehends 
Kf  the  hone.  Ainung  the 
H>u'''j<^'ti  within  tiie  lu«t  cen- 
M  eniiinernted  Clibson,  Chiter, 
"•on,  White,  Rydgc,  Coleman, 
J!,  Peisivall,  u'hile,  Rvdge, 
lUDtt,  und  manv  otliers ;  and, 
in»  of  their  works  may  now  be 
le  givater  portion,  particuhirly 
I  work  of  Mr.Youatt,  eoutitin  u 
practical  and  nscfiU  infonuatioD. 
HOMAS,  appears  to  have  been 
Aberdeenshire.  He  served  hia 
lip  under  the  {gardener  of  John, 
Dtike  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir 
.dncolnshire,  who  was,  like  his 
tax  de%htcr  in  gardeniiijr,  es- 
l^ture  of  fruit  tree?.     During 


mometer  is  at  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
of  viiryinir  degrec3  of  tenipemtiire,  soiiic- 
tiines  as  high  as  41°;  idly,  that  they  take 
place  at  tlie  time  of  u  high  daily  mean  teni- 
peruture  only  during  u  cidm  ;  3dly,  that 
the  air  is  always,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  un- 
clouded ;  4llily,  that  they  most  freiiucnlly 
take  place  when  the  mercury  of  the  baro- 
meter is  high  and  rising,  and  when  the 
hygrometer  for  the  season  indicates  coni- 
piinitive  drvuesB.  Sthly.  In  generid,  low 
and  flat  laiius  in  the  bottomsof  valleys,  und 
grounds  that  arc  in  laud-locked  hollows, 
suffer  from  these  frost.s,  while  all  sloping 
lands  and  o|^>en  uphuids  i^cape  injury. 
This  he  accounts  for,  by  supposing,  that  on 
sloping  grounds  there  are  always  currents 
of  air  which  mix  the  ujvpcr  and  warmer 
sfrnta  of  air  willi  that  which  rests  immo- 
diutely  on  the  ground,  und  which  it  would 
.seem,  from  some  c.tperiiiicnls  of  iJr,  Wells, 
is  not  iinfreijucntly  much  colder  thuu  that 
only  four  feet  from  the  surface.  He  limnd, 
on  the  IHth  of  August,  1813  {Tram.  High. 
Siiv.  ix.  250.):  — 


Tims. 

On  the  grauDd, 

Four  feet  from 
the  ground. 

6  h.  4S  m.     • 

7h.      - 
j  7  h,  20  m.    - 
,  7  h.  40  m.     - 
1  8  b.  45  m.     - 
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nORBY,  THE.    See  Falcos. 

HOGS,     See  SwncB. 

HUGWEED  (Herncleum  tpTtondifUum). 
This  jilant  comes  into  (lower  about  the 
middle  of  May  ;  its  nutritive  powers  apiiear 
to  l>e  consiiierable  when  compared  to  llio.«o 
of  luctani  and  some  other  plants,     Sindoir 


nOLDICU,  BENJAMIN 


soil,  and  reiulering  it  more  permeable  to  the 
ijast'S  onJ  aqiit-oiis  vapour  of  the  atmosphere, 
ijooirip;,  Ihcrctoiv,  iiiit  only  proteets  the 
furiuer's  crofis  i'roin  beiiiir  weakened  by 
weeds,  but  it  renders  (he  soil  itself  luore 
fertile,  as  more  capable  of  supplyinn;  the 
plants  with  their  fixHl.  Jethru  Tull  was 
the  first  who  warmly  and  ablv  ineuleated 
the  odvimtagea  of  hoeinjj  cultrvated  soils. 
He  correctly  enough  told  the  farmers  of  his 
time  that  as  fine  hued  frroimd  is  not  so  long 
Hoaked  by  rain,  so  the  ilews  never  sufler  it 
tn  become  [>erfec(ly  dry.  'ITiis  appears  by 
the  plants,  which  ilouriiih  in  this ;  whilst 
those  in  the  haril  ground  are  starved  :  in 
the  driest  weather  gncHl  hoeinj;  procures 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  plants,  though  the 
igtionmt  and  incurious  fancy  it  lets  in  the 
itniiijiht. 

IIOLDICII,  BKXJAMTN,  an  agricul- 
ttiral  »s-rit«>r,  and  fanner  of  Tlioriiey  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  lK)m  in  Novcml)cr,  1770, 
anil  died  in  1824.  Ue  was  long  the  editor 
of  the  Old  Farmerx  Journal,  published  by 
Evans  and  RnlTy.  After  his  decease  some 
of  the  valuable  materials  he  .iccumiJated 
were  jniblishe<J  by  his  friend  George  Sin- 
clair, in  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  him,  "  on 
lie  Weeds  of  .\griculture."  "  I  ofler,"  savs 
Mr.  S.  Taylor,  when  speaking  of  Iloldicli, 
'•  110  apology  for  this  brief  eiiiso<li',  conceiv- 
ing as  I  do,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to 
exhibit  to  every  farmer,  and  indeed  to 
every  person,  the  power  of  the  luiad  to 
overcome  great  natural  obstacles  to  im- 
provement ;  and  what  greater  obstacle  can 
there  Vh;  than  the  want  of  early  education  ? 
Yet  Mr.  Holdich  did  completely  master 
the  dillicullies,  formidable  as  they  were, 
under  which  he  lalKiured ;  for  at  the  aj;e 
when  most  boys  finish  their  education,  be 
began  his;  and  the  ease  ami  correctness  of 
his  • -onipf isitions  sulBciently  evince  the 
succrss  of  his  unaided  individual  e.xertioii.s." 
(Preface to  Weedsii/Agr.;  Brit.Farm.Mtig. 
vol.  V.  p.  374.) 

IIOLCL'S.  The  soft-grass.  A  genua  of 
praiwes,  of  which  Smith  in  his  Em;.  Flor. 
(vol.  i.  p.  107.)  describes  three  spe<Mes,  but 

'lich  Sinclair,  in  his  IIdHum  Gntmhteiu,  has 
xtcnded  to  five  six'cies  and  varietie*,  inclu- 
ding the  northern  holy-grass  (Uierorhloe 
horealit),  which  Smith  very  projicrly  refers 
to  iirothcr  cliu»s. 

Holam  arenacnu.  Tall  oat-Iikc  soft- 
griLsi.  In  this  sijocies  the  caly.\  is  smooth, 
tlie  ban-en  floret  lowest,  with  a  sharply 
bent  prominent  awn ;  fertile  one  lient, 
•li^ditly  elevated,  scarcely  awncil;  leaves 
rollicr  harsh ;  root  knoblietl,  or  with  fuber- 
ouH  joints,  and  downy  fibres.  In  dry  or 
fluctuating  soils  the  roots  liecomc  liUgely 
bull  uus,  and  then  eoastitutc  a  tr(mbleM>mc 
0'14 


weed.  In  the  works  of  Lit 
and  Host,  this  gnua  is 
name  of  Atiemt  eUitiw;  it  ballM 
thought  to  agree  better  with  fai 
structure;  but  it  apprmn  to  bd 
neither  of  these  justly,  («rviBg  n 
form  the  c<muecting  link  hrtm 
liwrt^,  A(»/ri,  and  tiir,r  *n»i'  '.tm 
common  in  pasturi" 
by  road  sides,  Thi- 
hi^h,  is  sniootJi,  simple,  and  jaat 
joints  sometimes  downy ;  lite  \m 
deep  green,  rough -edgci  uid  nd 
to  the  touch,  with  long  strialat 
and  abrupt  stipules.  Thefloweiil^ 
is  erect,  hit  era!  The  seeds  are  a 
lindrical,  and  coated  with  I)m  1 
corolla.  This  grass  sends  tatik  I 
culms  during  the  whole  of  the  SM 
entire  plant  is  subject  to  rtiil  I 
period  of  tlowering ;  hence  the  <M 
be  cut  as  soon  in  tiie  pnus  b  i 
This  grass  is  eaten  br  ul  tottk  i 
and  is  always  present  in  the  ( 
the  best  nntTinl  pastures :  ' 
constitute  a  large  proportion  ( 
It  perishes  rapidly  »tUx 
and  though  later  La  flowe 
than  uiiuiy  other  specie 
and  plentiful  supply 
spring,  lliese  prr>j)erties 
to  rank  high  as  n  grass 
alternate  husbandry,  bat 
its  nutritive  prO[)erties,  it 
Inrgt!  a  projwrtion  of  bitter  oxtH 
saline  matters  tu  warrant  its  ci 
without  a  considerable  admixtw 
ferent  grasses  ;  and  the 
lends  to  its  culture  fnr  p*?i 

IIolcus  avfuacrwi,  vur.  m« 
tall,  OHt-like  soft -grass.  In^ 
which  is  smaller  in  every  r«t|icet 
preceding,  the  leaves  are  Terr  i 
root  slightly  tuberotis,  the  jini 
contracted,     the    flowers  ' 

glumes  pencilled   at  the 
It  flowers  a  week  later  tli; 
riety  ;  in  all  other  rcsp 
It  seldom  perfects  any  i 
pears  to  Kr  much  infenort 
Ilures  give  a  decided  prpfereno^l 
less  variety. 

Holcus  lanaha.     Woolly  < 
grass.  The  lYKit  in  this  I 
stem  simple,  one  and  a  I 
smooth    ■■>■■■'■■     i,..;r> 
sheaths, :  i 
cle  is  tliri'  , 

Tlie  calyx  of  liie  tlo» 
floret  perfect,  awnlest;  i 
awn  ;  leaves  downy 
a  very  troublcjutmc 
to  get  rid  of ;  it  grow*  ah 


ilhiii 
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noLcus. 

■n  sotb,  from  the  richest  to 
attle  pnjfer  almost  any  other 
hence  it  is  seen  in  pastures, 
n  jierlect  leaves,  while  the 
rrounU  it  are  cropped  to  the 
hrvy  Davy  hii5  sliown  that 
tier  eonsists  entirely  of  mu- 
whilc  the  &iune  property 
most  relished  by  cattle  hiu 
I  or  saline  taste.  This  grass 
ily  be  rendered  more  p:Uatnhlc 
beinp  sprinkled  over  witli  salt. 
liiis,  and  never  sulFering  it  to 
rill  at  least  prevent  tliis  jfrass 
jg  ;  but  tJou^hing  up  the  pas- 
ng  not  less  lliau  a  live  years' 
y*  mnd  then  returning  the  land 
pK«i  will  be  found  the  best 
liog  rid  of  it.  It  llowers  and 
d  in  July. 

it.  Creeping  sod-grass.  Couch- 

icciile  cnaracter  of  this  species 

bg-  calyx  partly  naked,  lower 

awultais,  up|>er  with  a  sharply 

pa  Bwn  :  leaves  slightly  downv. 

loi      ■  ■»  tliis  grass  and  the 

»'  -r-.i^s,  U.  luiuitan,  are 

■•ji>i,  aipi  ilie  whole  iilant  being 

and  less  (liiwiiy.     JTie  leaves 

CX  and  more  iH)ft  tlian  those 

and  grow  more  distinct 

:  on  the  contrary,  tliose  of 

ore  in  dense  tufts.     The  pa- 

and  aniootlier,  with  con- 

wtiicli,   in  drying,  bend  at  a 

rid  extend  beyond  the  calyx, 
the  II.  lanaha  is  generally  of  a 
le  colour  tinged  with  green,  or, 
g  under  (lie  shade  of  trees,  of  a 
colour.  The  panicle  of  the 
ays  of  tlie  latter  colour.  This 
TUuk  as  one  of  the  superior 
not  usually  tenant  a  light 
i;  but  it  produces  little 
spring,  and  the  aftermath  is 
Pigs  are  very  fond  of  the 
ooalain  a  very  conaiderable 
iltutritive  matter,  having  the 
made  meal.  The  herbage  b 
pre  disliked  by  cattle  (hau  that 
it  i.i  extremely  soft,  dry. 
The  roots,  when  once  in  |mis- 
»<iil,  can  hardly  again  be  ex- 
t  great  labour  and  expense. 
coui-h  frrais  of  light  sandy  soils, 
BquciiUy  attain  in  a  few  months 
»e  feet  in  length.  The  best 
this  impoverishing  and 
from  light  iirable  lands 
riUj  it,  IS  to  collect  iJie 
Jork  ai^er  (he  plough ;  and 
•  measure  lessened  (o  anply 
'  day,  perhaps  iifly  load 


HOLLYHOCK. 


per  acre,  till  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
changed  to  a  sandy  louin ;  this  grass  will 
then  be  easily  oven-oine,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  pemianentlv  incrca.sed.  See  CorcH. 

Ilolriu  oihiratim  (rrpens).  Sweet-scented 
soft -grass  or  northern  holy-grass.  See  Uoltt- 
Gbass. 

I  have  place<l  together  in  a  tabular  form 
the  comparative  yield  of  produce  by  these 
grasses.     {Sinclair'a  Ilort.  Gram.  Wub.) 


Ifwim  In  fln*er 

HtUau  aifnactia,  >«etl  ripe  - 
—  lattrr-matli 

H.  avfrnteftu.  Tar.  muficus, 
■nil  ricli  clATpy  loaai,  to 
flower  -"  -         - 

—  lattrr-malti    - 
//.  tanattu,  clnyey  loam,  la 

flower  -  -         - 

H.   fnoflit,   uknAy   loam,    in 

flon'Cr  .  -         - 

—  Kfd  ripe    - 
H.     fldoraJtu     {rrpens).    In 

flower  -  -         - 

—  —  feed 
rlt>e - - 
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HOLLY  (Ilex  <upti/ottym).    A  handsome 

evergreen    tree,    of    slow   growth,    with    n 

smix>th    grey    bark,    which,    ubounding    in 

I  mucilage,  makes  bird-lime  by  nuicenilion  in 

I  water.      The  wood   is  hard,   close-grained, 

and  covered  with  the  above  smooth  grey 

bark.     The    leaves   are   alternate,   stalked, 

]  rigid,  shining,  wa.xy,  with  spinous  divaricate<l 

1  lobes ;  the  up])er  ones  on  old  trees  entire, 

witli  only  a  terminal  prickle.     The  (lowers 

are  copious,  white,   tinged  externally  with 

puqde,  the  earlier  ones  least  perfect.     Tho 

berries  are  scarlet,  casually  yellow.     Tho 

holly   grows   in    hedges   and    bushy   placi-s 

upon     dry     hills.       Numerous     vai'iegiited 

varieties  are  kejit  in  gardens,  ami  one  who.-e 

leaves  are  i)rickly   on   the  disk.      Danvin 

suggested  tne  idea,  that  the  points  on  dio 

lower  leaves  of  the  holly  was  a  provision  of 

nature  to  prevent  them  from  being  eatcu  by 

cattle  ;  hence,  when  the  tree  gi-ows  beyonil 

I  the  reach  of  cattle,  the  leaves  lose  tlie  spines, 

I  that  species  of  anuature  being  no  longer 

necessary.     The  tree  bears  clipping  well  ; 

but  it  is  not  so  fashionable  for  cut  hedges 

I  !is    formerly.     ITie    branches    la<k'ii   with 

I  berries,  are  stuck  about  rustic  kitchens  and 

I  cluirchcs    at    Christmiis,    and   reniujii     till 

Candlemaa   Day.     In    Norfolk    and    some 

I  other   counties  the   misseltoe   accompanies 

'  them,     and    sometimes    branches   of    the 

I  spindle  tree  or  prickwood  (Eiionyiinut  Eu- 

rtf/HeiiJi)  (Etiff.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  227. ;  Pkilli}>»a 

Sijl.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  280.) 

HOLLY H(K,'K  (yillfura,  from  nUheo.to 
cure ;  some  of  the  spe<;ies  having  me<licinal 
qualities.)     A  genus  of  tall,  free,  llowering 
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HOLM. 

plants.  The  biennial  anil  anniinl  kinib 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
•])rin;!  and  truns[>lant«d  wiieii  suJlieienlljr 
|[^tr<ing.  The  herbaecoua  kinds  umy  l>e 
jm-ieiised  bv  dividing  the  roots,  or  from  leeds. 
(Parhin's   "Bot.  Diet.) 

The  hollyhock  with  ivngiilar  sinuatod 
leuves  {j4.  rotea),  the  imrciit  of  llie  uiuny 
beautiful  varieties  of  uollyhoek,  yields  a 
blue  colouring  ninttcr  e(|ual  to  indigo. 

Hollyhock,  with  hand-shaped  leaves.  (A. 
Jieifolia.)  Miller  snys  these  two  are  distinct 
species,  always  preserving  their  peculiar 
fwruied  leaf.  They  .ire  bicniiiiil?,  natives 
of  a  wann  latitude,  but  suflic.iently  hardy 
to  bear  our  climate.  Their  handsome 
llowers  are  of  various  colours,  white,  deep 
red,  pale  red,  dark  red,  yellow,  purple,  id- 
niost  block,  and  flesh  colour.  Tlie  hoUy- 
hoelf  likes  a  good  substantial  mould,  in  a 
sunny  situation,  where  it  will  grow  fWmi 
ten  |x>  twelve  feet  high.  The  seed  should 
bo  saved  from  the  most  double  flowers,  and 
preserved  in  their  capsules  till  the  spring, 
in  April,  sow  the  seed  either  in  drills  or 
broadcast,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth.  When 
the  plants  have  thrown  ont  si.x  or  eight 
leaves,  they  may  be  transi)lante<l  a  foot 
apart,  into  a  nursery  bed,  where  lliey 
should  be  left  till  October,  when  they  must 
be  phmted  where  they  are  intended  to  rc- 
niaui.  Iloliyhoeks  should  be  well  propped  to 
prevent  their  being  affected  bv  high  wnids. 

IIOLSI.  (.Sax.  and  Danish!)  An  island 
or  fenny  place  surrounded  by  water. 

llOtM  OAK,  or  IIOLIA'  OAK.  S«e 
Oak. 

HOLT.  (Sax.  a  wood;  Germ,  holz.)  The 
termination  of  many  names  of  places  in 
.  England,  derived  from  tlieir  ancient 
situation  in  a  wo(k1. 

HOLY-GR.VSS,  NORTHERN.  (Hie- 
ror/iloe  linreulia.)  Tlie  sweet-.scented  soft- 
grass,  Holciii  odorutus  (repeiii)  gf  some 
bot-'uiists.  Li  this  grass  tlie  jianicle  is 
somewhat  unilateral,  with  smooth  Howcr 
stalks;  the  fierfect  tlnret  awnless,  the  bar- 
i"en  ones  slightly  awned ;  the  leaves  rather 
broail,  llat,  naked,  root  creepingextensively  ; 
stems  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  nutritive 
qualities  of  this  grass  arc  greater  than  in 
Biosi  of  the  early  spring  grasses.  Tlie  stem 
rises  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  is  erect, 
leafy,  and  smooth ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  flat, 
naked,  rough  on  the  edges;  the  stipules 
short,  broad,  and  acute.  The  panicle  is 
erect,  with  slender  wa%"y  branches,  lateral, 
and  the  flowers  erect ;  awn  not  prominent. 
The  fxjwerful  cree[)ing  r(X)tA  of  this  gross, 
I  its  tender  nature,  and  tlic  great  deficiency 
I  of  foliage  ill  the  spring,  are,  however,  de- 
^mcrits  which  disi-iiiirage  the  idea  of  recom- 
luendiug  it  further  to  the  notice  of  the 
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'  B^iculturist     It  oomcs  iato  ' 
the  end  of  April,  sod  ] 
eecil ;    but    few    graset 
quickly  by  the  roots.    Thu  |^ 
be  used  at  bi"h  festivals,  lbr| 
churches    in   Prussia,   at 
has  lime  out  of  mind  been 
catheilral  and  streets  of  Xondd 
mayor's  day.     (Eitg.  Flor. 
Ho'rt.  Gram.  Wob.p.  167.) 

HOMESTEAD,  or  F.VRM! 
A  collection  of  farm  build 
arrange<l  in  a  convi-  -  i  ■  ■'  —n." 

hcSnewokt.  (  .a  1 

xtnon,  a  running  si.;^ ,  ...  uhid 

the  plants  formerly  in  this  gc 
found.)  The^  umiual  or  birai 
are  found  generally  growinj  oo 
soil.  The  native  species  arc  :  — 
honewort,  or  bastard  ttOUb-fH 
amomion).  It  may  be  seen  nvv 
hedges  in  rather  moist,  outIt,  ' 
ground.  The  root  is  tapering,  i 
lateral  fibres ;  stem  tough,  end 
yard  higli,  with  numerous  altani 
wiry  branches;  leaves  i' 
pinnate:  the  odd  le 
numerous,  terminal,  : 
four  unequal  rays ;  the  'paiii 
aLfo  few,  and  unequal  rays. 
to  four,  lanceolate,  snudl. 
flowers  crcam-coloiiped. 
are  pungent  and  aromatic: 
state,  they  have,  like  the 
peculiar  nauseous  scent  wl 
sembliiig  that  of  bugs. 

2.  Corn  honewort  (S., 
species  grows  in  rather 
calcareous  soil.  The  root  is  1 
and  very  tough  ;  tlie  stems  c 
direction,  niid  are  alxiut  I 
inches  high,  branched,  i 
and  gouiewliat  leafy, 
radical,  lougand  narrow,  on  Ion*  I 
of  a  jiale  greyish  green.  Tbo  vmm 
llowci's  are  flesh-coluured  or  wl 
whole  herb  is  slightly  aronatie, 
more  pungent.     (Eig.  flor.  roLi 

HONEY.     (Ucrman. 
known   vegetable    nibvlauca  i 
bees.    "Its  flavour  (says  Dr. / 
son)  varies  acmnling  lo  the 
flowers  from  which  it   is  nil 
the   honeys   of   Miuor 
Englonil   ore  known  hyj 
is  separated  from   the  i 
nnd  by  exprvmiou  ;  UmI 
the  purest  sort,  the  i 
pure  honey,  and  a  still 
Iniuetl    by   heating    the 
pressed.     When  obtj  ' 
which  have  not  swa 
virgin  lionet/.     It  is  i 


Jl  adtuteratc  honey :  and  tJ- 

uiniml  impurtntion  of  honey  into 
ry  u  now  vcrj'  considerable,  j-ct 
lod  WM  once  a  considerable  ri- 
onej  is  proved  by  the  preamble 
,  woich  declares  that  "  the  land 
peat  plenty  of  honey  and  wax,  as 
itb  suffice  the  use  of  the  queen's 
d  her  subjects  but  also  a  ereat 
.  be  transported  to  other  realms." 
veSKS  that  persons  have  hitcly 
jaed  to  put  the  honey  in  casks  of 
■ixe,  but  have  used,  also,  deccit- 
^f  the  same."  It  then  enforces 
Hdulterators  a  penaltv  of  five 
^^allou,  and  directs  the  forfei- 
Ikoney.  See  Bbes. 
\  BUZZARD.     Sec  Bczzaed. 

'  DEW.         See    EXTBAVASATEO 

rSUCKLE.  (Lonicera,  named 
B  Lonicera,  a  German  botanist, 
■  Idti€.)  This  is  a  genus  of  very 
.  shrubs,  closely  allioil  to  the 
^(Mii/ni.  The  si>ecies  {^row  in  any 
ni,  and  arc  readily  increased  by 
koti  off  in  autumn  and  planted  in 

II.     {Paiton'i  Hot.  Diet.) 
I  ii    Flora,   by   Dr.  Smith, 

•nous  st)ocies  are  described. 
mle  perfoliate  honeysuckle.  (L. 
l)  Iliis  shrub  grows  in  woods 
Xt,  but  not  common;  tlie  stem  is 
■d,  smooth,  somewhat  brancheil, 
K  left  to  right,  and  climbing, 
■M*  with  support,  to  a  consider- 
U  ^nie  leaves  arc  obovaU',  cjitire, 
.1  trl,iii,Hous  beneath.  The  flower.s 

117  whorU,  and  sis  in  each 
\:r  i  ..  tr^WBt,  twn  inchos  long. 


it,  says  — 

No  doih  the  woodbliw.  the  nre«C  hmwrnickle, 
Gemlf  ciitwifet  the  Diaple. 

Gouts  are  extremely  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  the  woodbine ;  hence  the  French  have 
niuned  this  plant  chevre-Jtruille,  gouts'  leaf. 

3.  U[)right  tly  honey.'iiickle.  (i.  rj/loa- 
teum.)  This  species  llouri>hcs  in  thickets 
and  rocky  places,  aud  grows  to  five  feet 
high.  The  lenves  are  deciduous,  ovate, 
acute,  dullgrecu;  the  flowers  smidl,  cn'iuu- 
coloured  or  reddish,  scentless ;  the  ber- 
ries scttilet,  ovul.  It  is  a  shrub  of  little 
tieauty,  and  no  known  utility,  though 
common  iu  plantations.  (JSng.  I'lor.  vol.  i. 
p.  324.)  "  The  nurserymen  of  tliis  country 
(says  Phillips,  1H23,)  now  ofler  us  eighteen 
distinct  species  of  tlie  Lonicera,  besides 
many  varieties  of  tlic  common  woodbine." 
(Syiva  Flor.  p.  297.) 

There  are  five  hardy  sorts  of  honeysuckle 
mentioned  by  Miller,  naiiiely,  the  Virgiuiim 
trumpvt  hoiiey.sucklc  (Z..  nenijierviri'iiii),  the 
Geriimri  honeysuckle,  the  Italian  iioney- 
Buckle,  the  English  UoueyBuckle  or  wood- 
bine (L.  periclymitium),  and  llie  evergi-ecn 
honeysuckle,  lie  names  also  three  other 
sorts  which  are  too  tender  to  raise  without 
artificial  heat. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  trumpet 
honeysuckle;  one  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  the  other  is  fiuiii  Carolina.  The  Vir- 
ginia tniinpct  honeysuckle  is  hardier,  its 
leaves  are  of  a  darker  green,  and  its  flowers 
are  a  deeper  red  tliiin  the  Carolina.  These 
plants  are  weak  aud  tritiliiig  ;  they  shouUl 
therefore  be  placed  agsuiist  walls  ami  trellis 
work. 

The  German  or  Dutch  honeysuckle  is  a 
hardy  shrub,  which  caixJje  iiODIuaiJfi^l-A 
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HONEYSUCKLE,  FRENCH. 

w  the  most  valuable,  for  it  flowers  A-om  June 
,  till  the  fro«t  flips  iu  blouiua.  It  liiu  strong 
'  brnncbf.'f  bearing  evergreen  leaves  and 
^fragrant  flowers,  which  are  bright  red  out- 
aide,  anil  yellow  within. 

All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  layers  or 
by  cuttings.  The  plants  prod\iee<l  from 
cuttings  are  the  best  roote<l,  and  should  be 
done  IU  September.  Kueh  cutting  sliould 
have  four  joint*,  and  only  one  joint  should 
be  lell  above  ground.  The  honeysuckle  loves 
almost  any  soil,  jirovided  it  be  not  too  dry. 
HONEYSUCKLE,  FKENCII.  {Uedy- 
sarum.)  Almost  nil  tbc  species  of  this  genus 
are  very  handsome  flowering  plants  pro- 
ducing racemes  of  very  bcautilul  pea 
flowers,  particularly  mlapted  for  borders  or 
rock  work.  (Pihrlont  Bol.  Diet.)  Miller 
mentions  nineteen  sorts.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  perennials.  Tlic  most  general  spe- 
cies in  English  gardens  is  the  H.  coronarium, 
»hich  blooms  bright  red  flowers,  and  a  va- 
'  riety  of  it,  which  blooms  white  flowers,  both 
flowering  in  June  and  July.     They  are  pro- 

f>nguted   by  sowing  seed   in  the  spring,  in 
ight  garden  mould,  and  transplanting  the 
\  young  plants  into  their  destined  places,  in 
autumn.      The   herbaceous    kinds   are   in- 
eren-ied  bv  dividing  the  root*. 

HONE'YSUCKLE  TREFOIL.  See 
TaKroii.. 

HOOF.  Tlie  horny  part  which  covers 
the  feet  of  many  valuable  qua<lru])edg.  It 
is  either  cloven,  as  in  cattle,  or  entire,  as  in 
the  horse.  In  the  horse  it  is  that  portion  of 
the  foot  which  is  compfised  of  the  crust  or 
wall,  the  bars,  the  sole,  and  the  horny  frog. 
There  is  iw  frog  in  the  foot  of  cattle,  nor 
are  there  the  provisions  for  the  expansion 
and  elasticity  of  the  foot  which  wc  admire 
in  the  horse.  There  is  a  laminated  con- 
nection between  the  hoof  of  the  ox,  and  the 
sensible  part.s  lieneath.  as  in  the  horse;  but 
the  horny  plates  of  the  hoof,  and  tlie  fleshy 
ones  of  ijie  substance  which  covers  the 
coflin  bone,  are  not  so  wiile  and  deep,  an>l 
therefore  the  attachment  between  the  hoof 
ami  foot  is  not  so  strong.  The  hoofs  of 
cattle  ore  used  for  making  starch  and  Prus- 
sian blue,  as  they  will  not  make  glue  or 
soap  like  the  heels.  (Cattle,  p.  568. ;  The 
Jliiru;  p.  2«I.) 

HOOl'OOE,  THE.  (Vpupa  epopi.)  So 
reiuiirkable  is  the  appearance  of  the  hoopoe 
(a-4  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Yarrell),  that 
once  having  seen  a  sjMX-Mnen  of  the  bird,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  It  most  oora- 
moidy  visits  this  country  in  autunui,  after 
the  bree<ling  8eajn>n,  and  can  scarcely  be 
i-<wisi<lercd  a  very  rare  bird,  since  hardly  a 
seiLson  passes  but  one  or  more  c\am[ilcs  arc 
obtained,  and  it  h^is  l>een  killetl  in  aImo«t 
every  county  on  ohr  soulbera  and  ctutcrn 
638 


HOP. 

coutR.    The  hoopoe  bailiU 
hollow  treea,  coUectuw  m  f 
and  teathers,  i^ioa  iriiadl  I 
or  seven  eg^  »re  dnnaited ; 
uniform,  jlJc,  lavender  ercy,  I 
half  a  line  long,  by  i' 
Their  food  coDaiatB 
terons  and  other  imeeta.^ 
the  length  of  the  beak  from  I 

angle  ot  the  gape  is  two  IndMII  

from  the  forehead  over  the  top  of ' 
to  the  occiput,  are  two  paraM 
clougatc<I  feathers,  arranced  «ilk  I 
faces  outwanU,  towards  ue  mit,  t 
crest ;  the  lonsest  featlien,  mludk  i 
about  the  middle,  imn  tbe  hia*  i 
bulT  colour ;  and  towards  tlw  a 
feather,  is  a  pMvh  of  white  tip 
velvet  block.  Across  the  beck  I 
altomute  half  circular  bond*  of  1 
bla/-k,  and  the  tall  feethen  are  al 
with  white  and  black.  Theseaefd 
is  white  and  bliu;!:,  mixed  with  iM 
The  cliin,  throat,  belly,  and  biHit 
bulT;  legs  and  toes  brown.  % 
length  of  the  bird  is  twdve  ind 
half.  (  YarrelTt  Brit.  Birdt,  vol  i 
HOOSE.  See  Cattls,  Uisbm 
HOP.  (Hutrndtu  lupulMn.)  TUl 
known  cUmber  supposed  to  he  n 
to  this  country,  plants  of  it  bcnf 
hedgerows  and  waste  jjace*. 
cienu  were  not  unaccTuaintol  wit! 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabian 
Mesne,  who  lived  alwiut  945  ;  as 
Uiied  for  beer  in  I'landers  in  M 
female  flowers,  indeed,  have  lieca  I 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  for  ihtl 
impartuig  a  tlnvour  to  IktctJ"^ 
however,  cultivated  io  En 
purp<i5e  until  nl>out  the  ti 
the  Reformation  was  then  ia^ 
iiitriMluclion  of  the  hop  i» 
the  following  doggerel :  — 

lli>p>.  \irttwr,  pkaavat,  oal  I 
Vou^latBr     ' 


In  152H  the  {laitimBieiit  ^ 


prohibit   its  use,  as  an   un« 
that  wouM   spoil  the  ta«te  ol  [ 
mentione<I  for  tlie  lir»t  lime  '  " 
statute  IxMik,  in  the  i  Edwi 
peale<l  5  Eliz.  c.  'i.);    an  art 
land  formerlv  iu  tilla^-  shoi 
cultivated,    (mt   excepting 
ground  "land  set  wiih  mIW«  M 
and  down  to  »(;■  -•■--   \*VM 
ported  from  H 
titles.     In  Ifi'-'  i.  S<-.itt  |id 

curious  little  work  "  nM 

hop,  which   is   i>M\\ 
"A  Pcrfite  PI 
in  which  the  <i' 
of  the  hop  are  givca  with 


^^^^K  Canterbury ;  foUovring 
of  th«t  river  over  the  tcnucious 
ims  rciting  ou  the  chalk  funu- 
l^h  the  Burgc  of  the  chalk  es- 
H^hforu,  ttCTf»9  the  p-een  siind 
^bckstone  hiUs  to  Tcnterden, 
mnbniok,  1 1  iiwkhurat,  mid  to 
^K»  the  clayey  imd  iron  sand 
winp  the  Halftone  Hills  to  Maiii- 
ling,  Wroihiuii,  Seveuoaks,  and 
I,  leaving  the  winding  vale  of 
e  to  the  north  (being  the  site  of 
lay)  ;  thence  passing  into  Surrey 
I  to  Riegate,  Dorking,  Guilford, 
uuu  to  Alton  and  Ilampsliire, 
'etersfield  and  Portsmouth.  This 
lUl  leave  the  country  iuipres!>(*<l 
lea,  tbut  every  |iart  abounded  in 
hut  enclosures.  This  traveller 
I  tbc  country  rich  beyond  any 
9  be  (nunc!  im  the  C'onlinent, 
Be  laml  which  would  let  for  '201. 
'  annum,  the  vuUeysi  aboundini; 
limber,    tlie   inhabitants   well 

enjoying   the   bles.iings   of 
nty,  in  the  midst  of  garden 

!  exceeding  in  Inyjuty  and 

ay  vineyards  of  the  soutli. 

Her  we  will  suppose  to  land 
Maing  over  Borham  chalk  down«, 
log  the  course  of  tlie  north  iluwns 
Terr  few  miles  north  of  the  line 
efi>rc  traced,  passing  into  Surrey 
balk  downs  ne:u-  Warlinghuin, 
I  dinvtioo  of  the  downs,  an<l  ou 
at  sand  district  near  Woking, 
lanipHliire  two  miles  north  of 
AI(i/>rsbot,    to    lSu.singsloke, 

piain,  and  thence  iJirouch 
te  Ljm>iui{U»o  on    tie 


or  ten  feet.    The  hop  plant  is  uhuallv  i 

from  cuttings  in  the  spring.  "  In  the  early 
[  part  of  the  spring,"  says  Mr.  l.,nnec,  "  the 
old  root  begins  to  bud  or  shoot  from  the  old 
'  jtuiiipof  the  liLst  year's  bine,  which  will  have 
j  two  or  more  buds,  the  emwii  of  the  root  is 
then  cleared,  and  these  old  stumps  are  cut 
I  otT,  <tr  most  part  of  tlieni,  the  hole  covered 
j  up,  and  the  crown  of  (he  root  throws  up 
aildiliiinal  shoots  to  be  tied  up  the  fHiles. 
The  plant  is  therefore  said  to  luive  an  annual 
stem,  but  a  perennial  root.  The  cuttings, 
or  old  stumps,  are  bedded  for  a  season,  to 
niiike  r(M)ts  the  best  way  they  can  from  the 
edge  of  the  cutting :  the  plant  being  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life,  every  portion  of 
the  crown  tutting  (hat  him  a.  bud  will  prow 
and  throw  out  roots  from  the  extremity  of 
the  woody  cutting;  they  ivill  make  a  circle 
of  r<R>ts  when  healthy,  ami  throw  up  bine 
from  (he  eyes  or  buds  at  the  surface  of  the 
groiinil,  and  other  riMils  will  is.«ue  frnm 
under  the  eyes.  The  shoots  of  the  formiT 
year  that  lanv  have  Iwcome  covered  with 
earth  will  nmke  plant!"  as  layers,  throwing 
out  many  fibrous  roots  before  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  stump  or  crown:  thi.s  is  often 
the  most  successful  method  of  obtaining 
plants,  although  it  may  in  some  measure 
weaken  the  old  root,  but  the  layer  gets  the 
plants  a  year  Ibrwiu-der,  as  the  roots  are 
already  rormed  when  the  platit  is  taken 
from  the  old  stwk ;  but  if  all  the  siij>er- 
numerary  shoots  are  cut  oil'  atYcr  the  jirin- 
cipal  ones  are  well  up  the  pf>le,  then  there 
can  be  no  suckling  plants  fonioi'd.  "I'here 
are  several  varieties  of  the  hop,"  n<i<ls  Mr. 
Lanee,  "  named  a<!e<)rdiiig  to  the  colour  of 
the  bine,  the  hanging  of  the  fruit,  or  kx^ol 
circumstances.      The  grajK-  hop  takes  it« 
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i«  the  variety  now  principally  cultivated  at 
Foi-nhmti,  and  muy  be  stud  lo  1k!  ouo  of  the 
rauses  wliicli  mnko  that  place  so  lained  for 
hops,  tliey  beiiifj  purchased  with  avidity  by 
the  brewers  of  the  west  of  Kiiglaiid." 

Tlie  qualities  of  ihe  ho]i  regarded  by  the 
dcnlera  are  the  colour,  scent,  need,  and  glu- 
limiiui  touch.  The  colour,  which  should  be 
a  light  preen,  is  attained  either  by  a  very 
carel'ul  and  early  pickinj;,  or  by  exposing 
the  hops  when  they  are  drying  to  the  action 
of  fumes  of  sul)'hur.  By  exposure  to  the 
air,  however,  the  natural  brown  colour  of 
the  hops  thus  treated  returns;  and  hence 
tlie  Farnhuin  hops  are  olten  preferred  by 
the  brewers  of  pale  ale,  because  the  colour 
in  not  ajit  to  alter. 

About  «Q  lo  100  bushels  of  the  picked 
hops  are  reipiired  for  a  cwt.  of  driea  hops 
in  the  ba<{;  but  this  varies  with  circum- 
stances. When  iliere  is  an  abundance  of 
Slump,  weli-foniicd  .seed,  from  40  to  70 
iisliels  will  fiiiiu  a  cwt.  A  bag  of  hop.s 
will  weifib  about  2^  owts.,  and  a  Kent 
pocket  about  IJ  cwt.  ITie  produce  of  an 
acre  of  hups  wilt  sometimes  amount  to  24 
cwt.,  but  the  averaj;e  is  about  10  ewt. 
The  hop  plant  is  subject  to  numy  diseases, 
and  to  a  variety  of  atmospherical  mlluences, 
■which  renders  it  ever  the  sport  of  the 
vreather,  and  occasions  the  proverbial  un- 
certainty of  the  crop.  Tue  wire-worm 
attacks  its  roots;  the  bob  or  flea,  tlie  fly, 
and  lice,  the  honeydew,  the  hulybiixl,  the 
earwig,  and  the  mould  or  mildew,  the  leaves. 
In  the  culture  of  the  hop,  a  deep  soil  is 
preferable.  The  plants  arc  U8u:dly  place<l 
on  hills  ul  the  distance  of  five  or  si.i  feet, 
and  this  is  usunUy  done  early  in  tlic  sprinir, 
alK>ut  the  end  of  March.  JHie  first  year  « 
poles  may  be  about  six  feet  iu  length,  but 
twelve  leet  jxdes  arc  afterwards  needed: 
two  or  three  of  thcie  are  commonly  placed 
on  a  hill ;  they  lu-e  generally  set  m  the 
ground  in  the'eml  of  April.  About  500 
fra-ih  poles  are  annually  required  per  acre, 
to  keep  up  Ihe  stock  of  poles  and  supply 
tlie  place  of  those  broken,  or  otherwiae 
destroyed. 

The  ground  in  hop  gardens  can  hardly 
be  loo  much  stirred  over.  The  ib-ying  of 
the  hops  is  effected  soon  after  they  are 
picked :  for  the  dispateh  of  drying  a  thiclineiM 
of  Irom  one  to  two  feet  of  hops  ore  ])laced 
on  the  kiln  lloor,  and  a  fire  of  culm  or  >\'elch 
coal,  coke,  charcoal,  or  other  material  that 
gives  out  no  smoke,  is  made  in  an  ojien  fire- 
place, with  only  a  iK-rforated  hood  over  it ; 
or  if  the  kiln  fire-place  is  enclosed  and  the 
smoke  flue  is  made  lopass  round  the  building, 
any  firing  may  be  used;  but  the  neatejit 
and  cleanest  method  is  by  passing  hot-water 
lUrougb  pi|M»,  clo«u  beneath  the  dryinff 
640 


'  floor.     About  100  in  300 
I  nionly  dried  at  -  -.r-  mdiHt^i 

hop-Kilus :  cofi-  imtiijo  rf 

phur  are  Usually  ainn'i  m  ilicfiir, 
as  much  :is  a  cwt.  to  a  Um  of  hopt.   . 
08  to  1 12  degrees  of  lust  i>  that  ooa 
employed  in  the  drying,  and  the  eec 
process  is  alxiut  I4i  per  cwt. 

Iu  bagging   the  hojM,  prcat  cXR 
quisite  to  tread  (hem  au  c1>m'  a>  pa 
ibr  the  more  completely  the  air  ii 
the  better  the  hops  wilf  keep. 

The   dried   hop   has  bevo  aoaly 
found  to  ctmtain  lupuiine^  a  lAttcrp 
opium,  a  fatty  ostriugent  matter,  n^ 
rophi/lle,  ana  ligniH.     In  the  grag* 
lupulinc,  a  volatile  oil  is    ~ 
salts  of  iron,  gelatin,  cl 
ami  oxidate  of  ammonia  cauM 
in  the  dectx'tion  of  the  hop.  Ai  a 
agent  hops  display  tonic  and 
perties.     A  pilluw  of  hopi  a 
a  good  soporific ;  and  was  obtui&i 
III.  when  H  lunatic^     The 
found  to  ullay  pain ;  but  aft 
adjunct  to  beer  tlian  aa  a 

The  expense  of  one  cwu  of 
chased  on  the  poles  (say*  Mr. 
be  thus  stated :  — 

The  duty 

Picking 

Bags        ... 

Drying   -  -  . 

Bagging 

Cartage  - 

Sale         ... 


The  following  are  the  expoMi  i 
duce  of  four  oiTC^  of  liup  giuuad  | 
Kent  in  1«36:  — 

Rent  and  taxes  on  four  acTM,  at 

40«.      .  -  .  . 

Culture  labour,  at  50«. 
Repair  of  poles   - 
Dunging,  it  ^Ot. 

Pickmg  4,333  bushels,  al7  ftr  U 
Drj'ing,  hiHonr  only        • 
89  pockets,  making,  martiiag.wA- 

ing,  and  treading,  al  U.  UL     - 
Pole  pallcrs,  measurer,  sn4  <>- 

pcnsea  • 

Pocket  dolh 
Charcoal 
Sulphur  and  lime 
Iteut  of  kiln         ... 
Inlerest  on  first  yuan' KXfem^ui* 
Duty  00  64  c«la„  M  U^  «il 
Tithe      • 


The  produce,  A4  evt,  at  fiL  Iw 
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{LiiHct't  Hop  Farmer.) 
Number  of  Acres  of  Uopt,  in  CtiUivation. 
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Table  of  the  Amount  of  the  Duties  upon  Hopt,/i-om  1B20— 41. 


I* 

».«19 
1.436 
I.I16 

1,«77 
r.U9 

l,.V)9 
l,T«3 


I      * 
42.600 

39.716 
48.864 
10.362 
39.193 
2.040 
64,416 

41,077 

...  „^  , 


FiirnhUB 
Worc««tcr.        and 
Hant>. 


I.M7   42,076  I 
1.617    4B.6S3 
4,9^2   46.456  \ 
a,944    S9,I9I 
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£ 

S7,OS7 

22,404 

23,225 

4 

12,104 

11,911 

30,649 

18,856 

22,118 

1.292 

2.102 

26,364 

9.405 

17,862 

14,668 

15.751 

10,853 

35,731 

4,085 

16,640 

4,080 

4.969 


£ 
5,111 
3,522 

10,211 

667 

7.123 

1.289 

14,650 
5,512 
7,074 
1,138 
4,555 
8,534 
6,121 
S.2SG 
9.236 
3,941 
9,7 1."* 
8,340 
7,048 
7,7.30 
8,734 


X 
1,859 
1,554 
3,108 
71 
1,498 
78 
3,868 
2,217 
1,740 

SIO 
1,126 
1,939 

783 
1,035 
1,708 
1,696 
1,661 
1,465 

616 
1.624 


Tot^ 

old 

Duly. 


Total 
new 
Duty. 


Grand 
TouL 


£ 
1,28.'> 
1,327 
3,162 
7 
1,331 
1,341 
3,570 

191 
2,428 

276 
1,540 
2,710 
1,234 
1,126 
1,584 

220 
2,209 
.1,336 

571 
2,006 


£ 

826 

646 

1,035 
66 
430 
24 
635 
228 
297 
49 
182 
841 
171 
215 
380 
205 
690 
861 
373 

1,058 


£ 
138,333 
154,609 
20.3.724 

26,057 
148,832 

24,317 
269,331 
140,848 
172,027 

38,398 

88,047 
174,864 
139,118 
156,905 
189.713 
235,207 
200,332 
178.578 
171,556 
205,537 


£ 
102,264 
114,276 
159,579 

19,251 
110,006 

17,976 

199,070 

104,105 

I  127,150 

28,381 

64,078 
129,247 
103,753 
115,973 
140,223 
173.848 
148,071 
131.992 
126,802 
151,919 


£ 
240,574 
268,886 
354,203 

45,317 
258,838 

42,290 
468,410 
244,953 
299,178 

66,780 
153,125 
304,112 
241,770 
272.878 
329,936 
409,055 
348,404 
310,570 
298,359 
337,456 
266,896 
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HORDEIN. 

The  number  of  ncres  devotoJ  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hop  has  long  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  sinee  1693;  when  they  were 
first suecessriillyeullivated  in  Kent;  in  1807, 
it  was  found  that  the  hop  jjrounda  through- 
out England  amounted  to  38,218  aeres: 
these  ha/l  increased  to  46,293  acre«  in  181 7, 
to  49,485  in  1827,  and  to  50,323  acres  in 
1837 ;  they  had  decreased  however  in  1839 
to  52,365. 

The  hop  is  also  well  known  as  a  garden 
plant.  It  blows  its  Dowers  from  June  tilt 
Au°^ust,  and  is  propagated  by  seed  and  by  dl- 
vidm";  the  roots.  It  likes  a  deep  loamy  soil, 
and  13  valuable  as  an  ornamental  climber 
over  temporary  arbours,  trellis,  &c.  in  sum- 
mer, as  its  leaves  oie  very  large,  and  make 
a  fmc  shade.  The  "  white  bind "  and  the 
"  grey  bind "  are  the  best  s<irts  for  this 
purpose  ;  they  succeed  each  other. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  hop  are  eaten  as  a 

,  ilepurative  ;  the  flowers,  besides  their  bitter 

I  narcotic  ipialities,  are  diuretic  and  sedative. 

HORDEIN.    A  modification  of  starch, 

which,    according    to    Proust,    constitiites 

about  55  per  cent,  of  barley-meal. 

HORDEUM.  The  barley-grasses.  Be- 
sides the  !i|)ecie3  of  cultivateil.  barley  enu- 
merated ill  l!ic  ariicle  under  that  head, 
there  are  three  indigenous  species  which 
grow  wild  in  this  country. 

Hordeum  inurinum.  Wall  barley,  mouse 
barley,  or  way-bennet  grass. 

This  is  an  ivnual   gra.ss,  with  a  fibrous 

. rooti  supiMirting  a  numln'r  of  culms  twelve 

»tO  eighteen  inches  high,  procuiiibetit  at  the 

base,  afterwards  erect,  with  three  or  four 

joints.     Spikes  brittle,  two  or  three  inches 

long,  flowers  placed  in  two  rows.     This  is 

one    of    the    luoat    inferior    grasses    with 

respect  to  nutritive  powers ;  ami  the  long 

awns,  with  which  it  is  armed  must  moke  it 

dangerous  to  the  mouths  of  horses  when  it 

enters  into  tlie  com]><«;ition   of  their  hay. 

Fortunately    it  is   unc>ommon  in  pastures, 

being   ehielly   confined  to    roadsides    imd 

other  beaten  or  barren   places.      I    never 

could  observe  this  gra,«8  eaten  by  cattle  of 

any  dejicri|)tion,  not  even  by  the  half-starved 

»nimals  wtiich  feed  by  roadsides,  where  this 

[is   often    the   most    prevalent   grass.      Dr. 

j  Withering,  however,  says,   it  is   eaten  by 

Kaheep   and  horses,   and   that  it  feeds   the 

I  brown   moth   (Phaltena  granella).,  and  the 

I  barley-fly    (Mimca  frit.)      The    nutritive 

^  matter  airordfl  by  this  grass  consists  chiefly 

of  mitcilagc  and  extractive  matter  insoluble 

after  the  evaporation  of  a  deciK-lioii  of  it    It 

'  flowers  alM>ut  the  first  wi'ek  of  .luly,  and  the 

lieed  is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  the  same 

month. 

Ilorilrum    praientf.       Meadow    barley - 
gnus.    This  species  has  some  affinity  to  the 
G42 
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I  wall  barley-gnus  in  BppemM%i 
I  trom  it  in  being  strictly  [— — ■"■H 


■ilinti,^  §bA 

;pro<H 
till  t^ 


having  the  culm?  more  rleMlcTi  w 
and  erect,  and  the  sheaths  rooa 
spike  (about  two  inches  lung)  is  d 
in  comjuirison  with  that  of  the  M. 
and  of  a  purple  or  greeniih  h 
that  of  the  wall  luirlpy-gnus  m  i 
yellow.  The  husks  of  tlie  calyx  i 
shaped,  rougli,  but  not  ciliatc,  u^ 
much  shorter. 

This  is  a  very  hardr  grBa^l 
rably  early  in  tlie  spnng  p~ 
and  its  nutritive  powers 

Though  said  to   be  partial 

soils,  I  have  always  found  tliis  | 
prevalent  on  good  rich  meadow 
it  thrives  under  irrigation,  and 
but  few  pastiuvs  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  Rev.  U.  SwaVne 
that  in  moist  meadows  it  protiiioa 
deruble  quantity  of  hay,  but  isoot 
commended  as  one  ot  the  best  f 
the  former.  It  is  liable  to  the 
jection  as  the  last,  viz.  the  long  il 
with  which  the  spikelets  ar«  an 
dcriiig  it  dangerous  to  the  moatl 
by  sticking  In  small  fragineat<  to  I 
and  producing  inflammation.  It 
July,  and  the  s<.><mI  is  ripe  in  .\Qgi 

Hordeiua  nutritimum.  Ses  h 
squirrel-tail  graas.  Tlis  specie* 
io  its  habit,  and  grows  iu  pMturei 
ground  near  the  sea.  It  iiMMt 
//.  murinum  io  general  habit,  but 
whole  rather  smaller,  and  man 
The  awns  are  all  rougher  wit 
bristly  teeth.  The  plant  is  not  o 
occurrence,  although  it  aboands  I 
of  Thanet.  [Eng.  Flor.  voLi 
Hort.  Oram.  Woh.) 

HOREHOL'ND,  STINKIKG 
{BuUiUa  nigra.)  This  is  a  oooa 
ntol  weed,  growing  al>out  h<Klg«s 
places,  blowing  whorU  of  dull  |M1|| 
m  July  and  August.  The  who 
finely  hairy  or  downy,  of  a  zfr/ 
with  a  peculiar  pungent  ana  da 
scent;  stem  two  or  three  CR<li 
clothed  with  recurved  1 
an  inch  or  more  in  l« 
{^Em;.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  I 

lioRKIIOUN'l).  WATt 
naine?  of  the  common  gijoy-' 
Europinu) ;  which  «.♦«. 

HOREHOUXD,  \\T 
vtdgare,  from  marrob,  a  Hefa 
nifying  a  bitti-r  juice;  in  i  " 
trcme  Wtterneiii  of  the  i  " 
grows  in  rubbish  by  ; 
grounds,  and     ' 
July   to  Sept.  11 

branching  froiu  mo   ^■^•\M 


f.  WILUAM. 

othM  with  fine  woolly  pubes- 
sbapc  uid  sice  of  the  loaves 

"owers  lire  while,  in  dense  con- 
The  whole  herb  hiis  a  while 

eel.  and  a  very  bitter,  not  un- 

roniHtii',  fluvour.  Its  extract 
reineily  for  coughi;  and  aslh- 

Bints  ;  lienoe  also  the  celebrity 
pd  tea  Among  the  common  peo- 

uUeet  honey  from  the  flowers ; 

I  ia  not  eaten  by  any  of  the  do- 

un  soil  will  suit  these  plants, 
pc  reoilily  increased  by  divisions 
;or  by  sccils.  (£»g.  Flar.  vol.  iii. 
<floUA  liot.  Diet.) 
LX.  WILLIAM.  A  native  of 
Wiu    eiiucaled    at    Winchester 

Bproceetling    thence    to  New 
br<l,  became  there  u  peri)etuul 
t477.     In   1485  he  was  elected 
r  and  fellow  of  Eton,  and  finally 
vice-provost.       After    severiil 
kiremeiit,  he  died  in  1535,  and 
bi  the  College  Chapel,     lie  was 
tensive  and  various  erudition, 
numerous   works    .ire    "ller- 
inymo,"  and  Indicen   to   Cuto, 
iiella,  and  Palladius,  "  Dc  Re 

A  hortl  substance,  growing  on 
various  animals,  which  partakes 
1  nature  of  the  cartilaginous 
it  oon.iists  cliietly  of  albumen, 
^tioe  and  a  trace  of  phosphate 

of  llic  ox  is  composed  of  an 
pf  the  (runtal  bone,  covered 
,  originally  of  a  {lelatinous 
ia  a  process  or  continuation 
tione,  and  it  is,  like  that  bone, 
divided  into  numerous  comi>art- 
lU,  all  of  them  communicating 
ther,  and  lined  by  acimliniintion 
Bltnc  of  the  nose.  The  bone  of 
Sxc«;cdin;;ly  vascular,  and  hence 
D,  the  ha-morrhage  is  so  great, 
Duld  scarcely  lie  more  bleeding 
q>utation  of  a  limb.  The  rings 
t  lit  cattle  have  been  considered 
It  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 

Kof  the  ox.  At  three  years 
linct  one  is  usually  observed  ; 
n  old,  two  are  si-en  ;  and  after- 
It  uilded  each  succeeding  year. 
deduceiJ  the  rule,  that  if  two 
to  llie  number  of  rings  the  age 
d  would  bo  given.  These  rings, 
K  jK-rfedly  distinct  in  the  cow 
■  ox  they  do  not  appear  until 
and  they  are  often  con- 
tbey  arc  cither  not  seen 
<j  cannot  be  traced  at  all. 


HORNBEAM. 

Am  a  criterion  of  age,  this  process  of  nature 
is  for  too  irregular  for  any  certain  dej)end- 
enee  to  be  jJaced  upon  it,  and  the  rings 
are  easily  etlaced  by  a  ru.sp.  'J'he  length 
of  the  horn  — whether  classed  as  long  horns, 
short  horiu,  or  uiidtlle  horns, —  now  forma 
the  distinguishing  chanicler  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  oxen  of  the  northern 
part  of  cenlral  Alric!i,ulthoiigh  smaller  than 
the  majority  of  the  English  cattle,  have 
horns  (hat  .u-e  nearly  lour  feet  in  length, 
ami  will  contain  more  than  ten  ijunrts.  The 
Uurmese  oxen,  which  are  much  larger, 
have  singular-  horns  of  a  half  sj)irid  (iirm, 
very  soft,  the  pair  together  scarcely  weighing 
four  p<^unds ;  yet  Capt.  (.'lapi>ertoii  teUs  us, 
they  are  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
twii  leet  in  circumference  ul  the  base,  and 
one  fi)Ot  six  inches  midway  towards  the  tip. 
Some  of  the  true  Arnee  buil'aloes  of  Bengal 
and  the  Abyssinian  cattje  have  also  enormous 
horns,  'i'he  horns  of  cattle  are  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purjioses ;  for  making  combs, 
kiiife-Widles,  the  tojis  of  whips,  substitutes 
for  glass  in  lanterns,  glue,  and  tlie  refuse 
chippings  iU'e  used  a.s  manure. 

The  Iceland  shi'ip  sometimes  carry  five 
or  six  horu.-i.  {Yoiiatt  oil  Cattle,  p.  27M- 
283.) 

HORNBEAM.  {Carpinut  betului,  from 
the  Celtic  cur,  wo<hI,  and  piiid/i,  head,  the 
wood  being  fit  for  the  yokes  of  cattle.)  A 
rigiti  tree  of  humble  growth,  patient  of 
cropping,  and  well  suitea  for  hedges  or  co- 
vered walks  in  gardens  of  the  old  style,  some 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  attached  to  se- 
veral old  English  mansions.  Eashion  has 
entirely  swe])t  away  the  hornbeum,  which 
ciimjHised  the  labyrinth,  the  maze,  the  alleys, 
the  verdant  galleries,  arcades,  jMjrtiooes,  and 
ari'hes  nf  our  forefathers,  and  which  formeil 
the  leat'y  walls  that  diviiled  their  stately 
gardens  into  stars,  goose-foot  avenues,  and 
devices  as  numerous  as  geometrical  figures 
are  various.  When  standing  by  itself  and 
ullowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  the  hum- 
beam  makes  a  much  more  hand.some  tree 
than  most  people  are  aware  oli  growing 
from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  founa 
in  woods  and  hedges,  on  a  meagre,  dauip, 
tenai'iims  soil,  and  makes  a  priuririal  part  of 
the  ancient  forests  on  the  north  ana  east  sides 
of  London,  as  F'uichley,  Kjiplng,  &c.  The 
woo<l  is,  OS  (jurarde  savs,  <tJii  horny  tough- 
ness and  hardness ;  tne  bark  smooth  and 
whitish  or  light  grey.  Leaves  resembling 
those  of  an  elm,  but  smooth,  iloubly  serrated, 
jHiiuled  about  Iwu  inchi-s  long,  ploiteil  when 
voung,  having  numerous,  parallel  tnu>5\'er*c 
hairy  ribs. 

Young  trees  are  raised  from  seeds  or 
layers  without  difficulty.  It  is  known  by 
diflerent  local  names,  sucJi  as  the  hard  beam- 
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rtree,  tbe  bone,  or  bom  heeth  tree  &c.  The 
leaves  of  th«  bombeam  afford  a  grateful 
food  10  cattle,  but  no  grasses  will  grow  under 
their  shade.  The  wood  bums  like  a  oandle, 
is  much  employed  by  turners,  and  b  very 
useful  for  various  implements  of  husbandry, 
being  wrought  into  cogs  for  the  wheels  of 
mills,  presses,  &c.  which  are  far  superior  to 
those  made  of  yew.  {Eng.  Flor.  iv.  1S5. ; 
Pkillips't  Sgl.  Plor.  vol.  i.  p.  30S.) 

H()RNED-POKDWEED.  {Zmmichi-l- 
Iki/Mtliutru,  named  in  honour  of  John  Jerome 
Zannichelli,  a  Venetian  botanist)  This  is 
a  hardy  aijuatic  annual,  foudd  common  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  which  is  generally  sub- 
mened,  except  when  in  (lower  in  July.  The 
rootooDsists  of  several  slender  fibres,  herbage 
smooth,  stem  thread  shaped,  much  branched, 
leafy,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  floating. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  acute. 
(Etu;.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 
L  HORXED-POPPY.      (Gionrnom  from 

I         glahiiyt,  alluding  to  the  hoary  grey  colour  of 
I  the  plants.)     A  genus  of  very  pretty  an- 

p  nuals,  or  biennials,  some  of  which  are  par- 

ticularly hundsome  in  tlie  flower  borders 
of  the  ganlen,  where  they  flower  and  ripen 
seed  in  abundance,  which  has  only  to  be 
town  in  the  open  border.  The  following 
are  the  indigenous  species. 

1.  Yellow  homed-[K>ppy.  (G.  liUeum.) 
This  is  a  biennial,  growing  wild  on  the  sandy 
>ea  coast,  producing  golden  yellow  flowers 
in  July  and  AugusL 

>The  root  is  spindle  shaped,  plant  very 
glaucous;  stems  spreailin«r,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  round,  branched,  leafy  and  smcmlb. 
IlHiiioal  leaves  numerou.s  stalked,  a  s[ian 
Imii,  pinnatitid.  Irrate,  lobed,  cut,  hairy ; 
lusiiiiir  through  the  winter;  the  stem  leoves 
are  stissilc,  U's.<  romih,  short,  broad,  lobed 
unit  cut.  PihI  nearly  a  foot  long,  cun'ed, 
roughish  wiili  minute  tuliercles,  never  hairy, 
rardiy  quite  smooth.  The  surface  of  the 
seeib  in  evcrv  species  is  curiously  cellular. 

2.  Scarlet  fionied-poppy,  (O.phameeum.') 
This  is  a  very  rare,  or,  as  Smith  observes, 
iK>rh.ips  doubtful  nittive.  It  is  annual  in 
nnbit,  the  root  is  ta[)ering,  the  herb  rather 
less  <(l.nucous,  and  more  upright  than  the 
jir^vitling.  The  stem  is  clothed  with 
xpreuding  hairs ;  the  leuve^  arc  all  oblong, 
h.iiry,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid  and 
cut :  the  up|>cr  ones  clasping  tlie  st<'m.  The 
(lower  stulkj.  and  calyx  are  also  hairy.  The 
jx'tals  are  smaller  and  narrower  than  those 
of  the  Iiwt  de.*cril)e<l  spocieii,  and  of  a  rich 
scarlet,  with  an  oblong  black  spot  at  the  base. 
The  nod  is  clothed  with  numerous  rigid, 
silky  bristles. 

y  iolct    horiied-iioppy.     (C     vUtlaceum.) 
lliis  is  an  annual  met  with  sometimes,  but 
not  frequently,  in  cornfields.    The  root  is 
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slender,  stem  erect,  a  foot  high,! 
and  quite  smooth ;  leaves  darki 
or  llirire  pinnatifid ;  flowers 
violet  blue,  very  splendid,  bnt  «l 
fugacious,  somewhat  larger  tfcfll  ( 
[lods  two  or  three  inches  lom,  ep 
more  or  Icas  clotbcl  with  bndi; 
(Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  5.;  Flajtt 
Diet.) 

HORNET.  {VcMpa  craftrw.^ 
known  fierce  insect,  whicli  ii  i " 
in  length,  and  buQ(b  its  nest  i 
The  sting  of  the  hornet  is  i 
casions  a  considerable  tumoar,i 
with  intense  pain ;  for  the 
which,  there  is  no  better  i 
oil,  or  honey  water,  imiitediat 
the  place,  llomets  are  very  < 
lilies  to  bees,  which  they  i 
entirely  except  thewingaj 
also  veiT  dcstnictive  to  y 
HOR"NWORT.  (Cei 
tcTot,  a  horn,  suiA  phyUo»^  a  le 
are  cut  so  as  to  tiffcar  like  a  ftq 
These  are  uniDteresting  watcrplaaia 
in  any  pond,  and  easQy  nuMil  M 
The  common  homwort  (C.  H 
is  abundant  in  ditches  and  fidi^ 
herb  floating  entirely  under  wil 
green,  copiously  branched,  two  or  \ 
long,  densely  clothird  with  whorledl 
forked  leaves,  eight  in  each  whori 
illary,  solitary,  sessile,  pole  gnm 
The  fruit  armed  with  two  i 
spines.  There  is  another  ini) 
tiie  unarmed  homwort 
which  is  a  more  rarv  plant,  i 
destitute  of  spines.  (Eng. 
p.  141.) 

HORSE.  Tire.    The 
cording  to  modem   naturalii 
six   difTerent  animals, — vie. 
,  baiiui,  or  horse ;  E.  Ur 
'  gilhai ;  E.  osinui,   the  a»  ; 
quagga ;   E.   zrbru,    or   moon 
and  E.  burehelli,   the   lebra  c{  ik 
It  Li  only  nC  the  first  that  I  shall  j 
in  this  article. 

Horte,  the.    This  noble 
little  doubt,  is  a  native  ( 
tries  of  the  East,  where  I 
a   state   of  considerable 
there  that  we   find  llie  barb  aiMl  I 
noble  races  of  li  ■'  .t  h*««  Itta 

contributed  to  lie  nfoMl 

race-horse,  uiiii.  ....  ,i.»  unreiltt 
tent  state  of  une<]u«U«d  tNtAai 
use  of  the  horse,  both  as  a  bcasi  af 
and  fur  tlie  puntose*  of  war,  earif 
the  attention  ol^mankiud.  Thai  ( 
anites  are  recorded  as  ka«inf  fH 
fight  against  lartd  with  maay  W 
chariot*.    (Joikma,  u.  4.)    Aail  l( 


a  mnu  uk  uuuu  wai«r8  ui  uie  i 
It  breed  of  horses  must  have  pro-  | 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
t  whether  the  original  8lo<-k  were 
d  in  Asia  or  in  Africa  is  nn  en-  { 
b  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  < 
leffectual    are   all   the   attempts  | 
been  made  to  decide  as  to  which 
lie  horse  constitutes  tiic  original 
lie  come  contend  for  the  barb,  ' 
far  the  wild  horses  of  Tartary.  i 
1,  however,  that  so  late  as  the  I 
itury,  there  were  but  few  horses 
,  e\en  now  the   breed   is  much 
d  in  number,  according  to  Burck- 
ii  commonly  supj>ose<i.    He  re-  ; 
B  letter  to  Professor  Sewel,  "  It 
01  idea  that  Arabia  is  verj  ricii  i 
be  breed  in  that  coantry  is  limited  ' 
mt  of  its  fertile  pasturing  dis- 
it  is  in  these  parts  only  that  the 
~         while  the  KotIouIds,  who 

kion  of  poor  ground,  seldom 
We  therefore  see  that 
horses  are  those  who 
vely  the  fertile  plain  of 
im,  on  the  borders  of  fie  Ku- 
rd in  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  is 
the  horses  can  feed  for  several 
lUu  upon  the  green  grass  and 
•e  ytUeji  and  plains,  produced 
■,  which  seem  to  be  an  absolute 
IT  its  reaching  to  its  full  vigour 
h."  The  cure  with  which  the 
their  horses  is  proverbial.  "  The 
adds  Burckhardt,  "  when  a  horse 
Mlet  it  drop  down  to  the  ground, 
^pkd  keen  it  for  several  hours 
ln>s,  wa-thing  it,  streti'hing,  and 

',  its  limbs,  and  hugging  it  like 
Ulf  Akt.  toL  viL 


.Ltupmuu,  ai  laiiiuue  do  ,  ne  nns  given  piace 
to  the  reindeer;  and  in  Kiuntschulka,  at 
hititude  52°,  he  hius  given  pl.ice  to  the  dog. 
The  nature  and  abundance  of  his  food,  too, 
greatly  affect  his  chnj-iicter  and  form.  A 
country  of  heaths  and  innutritious  herbs 
will  not  produce  a  horse  so  large  ami  strong 
iLS  one  ol  plentiful  herbage.  ITie  horse  of 
the  mountains  will  be  smaller  than  that  of 
the  plaiDS ;  the  horse  ut'  the  sandy  desert 
than  of  the  watered  valley." 

Leaving,  however,  these  interesting,  but 
for  this  work  too  extensive,  researches,  I 

firopose  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  Kng- 
ish  breed  of  horses,  and  more  e.Hj)ccially 
to  those  which  come  particularly  within  the 
farmer's  province.      * 

From  a  very  early  ireriod  there  appears 
to  have  existed  in  England  a  iKiwerful, 
active,  useful,  and  uumcrous  breed  of 
horses.  Ca'sar,  perliajjs  with  the  natural 
inclination  of  a  conqueror  to  elevate  the 
prowe.-ss  of  his  (iel'eated  enemies,  gives  a 
very  lively  account  uf  the  horses  used  by 
t!ie  early  Britons  in  their  war  chariots ; 
which,  armed  with  iron  scythes  afli.xed  to 
their  axletrce.s  were  driven  furiously  unil 
destructively  amid  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  if  it  be  true,  that  when  Cussi- 
bellaunuB  had  disbanded  the  chief  portion 
of  his  army,  that  he  yet  retained  4000 
war  chariots  to  hara.ss  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  Roman  army  \  the  supply  of  good 
horses  able  to  work  lhe.se  heavy  war  cha- 
riots with  suflicicut  speed  over  the  open 
country,  and  bad  roads  (if  that  period,  must 
have  been  pretty  considerable. 

Of  such  iiri[M;rfect  materials  is  constituted 
all  the  accounts  in  uur  possession,  of  the 
native  breed  of  English  horses.  That  they 
were   Viduuble,   is   proved,  amongst   otbec. 


hone  being  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
first  notice  of  a  horse  being  employed  in 
aofriciilture,  is  in  tlie  tapestry  of  Buyeux 
(woven  in  106G),  where  one  is  depicted 
ilrawini;  a  hnrrow. 

Witn  William  of  Normandy  come  many 
Spanish  hursea.  Hia  army  was  furnished 
with  ft  powerful  cavalry,  to  whom  he  might 
well  attribute  his  hard-earned  victory  of 
Hastings. 

In  1121,  we  have  the  first  notice  of  an 
Arabian  horse  being  in  our  island ;  f^  in 
that  year,  I  find  that  Alexander  I.  of  Scot- 
liuid  presented  one  to  the  church  of  St.  An- 
drews. King  John  procured  from  Flanders 
100  stallions,  and  is  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered for  other  efforts  to  iraprove  the  Eng- 
lish breed  of  horses.  Edward  H.  and 
Edward  HI.  also  imported  horses  from  Lom- 
bardy,  France,  and  Spain.  Henry  VIII. 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  breed. 
Kace-courses  were  now  established  at  Ches- 
ter and  at  Stamford.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  James  I.  that  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  racing,  under  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, commenced,  and  a  peculiar  breed  of 
race-horses  began  to  be  formed;  for  previous 
to  that  time  fiust  horses  of  all  breeds  ran  in 
the  same  race. 

This  noble  breed  of  race-horses,  which 
now  excels  in  beauty,  speed,  and  endurance 
that  of  all  other  nations,  has  been  gradually 
formed  br  the  introduction  of  the  best 
blood  of  Spain,  of  Barbary,  of  Turkey,  imd 
of  Arabia.  It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to 
follow  the  English  race-horse  through  his 
entire  history,  to  trace  hia  progress  by  gra- 
dual yet  steady  degrees  towards  perfection, 
his  generous  properties,  hia  contests,  and 
his  triumphs  over  the  bcsst  horses  of  Arabia, 
of  Persia,  and  of  the  New  AVorld  ;  outfoot- 
ing  the  fleetest,  and  in  endurance  excelling 
all  that  the  jiroud  nobles  of  Russia  could 
produce  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
Coiisack  horses  of  the  banks  of  the  Don. 
But  in  a  work  devoted  to  agriculture,  my 
attention  must  be  more  directed  to  those 
valuable  breeds  of  horses  generally  employed 
by  the  former. 

The  Cart  Hone.  —  Of  this  description 
there  are  several  varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Cleveland,  the  t^lydesdiile,  the 
Xorthamplonshire,  the  Sutfolk  punch,  iind 
the  heavy  black  or  dray  horse. 

The  Clydeidale  is  u  valuable  breed  of 
cart-horses,  bred  chielly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde  (hence  their  name).  They  ore 
strong  and  hardy,  have  a  small  head,  ore 
longer-necked  thon  the  Suffolk,  with  deeper 
legs,  and  lighter  carciuises.  (See  Mr.  W«l- 
\m-v'»  pn|>er  "  on  the  ClydesdiUe  Breed  of 
Horses,"  Quirl.Jnum.o/AKr.  vol.ii,  p.39H.: 
luid  /.mr'x  llhulratinniiof  Jirihth  Ciiftle.) 
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The  Suffolk  Pamek  u  %  m  r 
breed  of  horses,  cspeeuUT  fcr  nn 
posed  of  soils  of  »  moiMni*  dq 
tenacity.  They  origtnatal  b]p  t 
the  Suffolk  cart  mare  with  IM  ] 
stallion. 

"  The  true  Suffolk,"  nrs  thentk 
Lib.  of  UiKfidKnov.  ('' Tlu  Utnt, 
"  like  the  Cleveland,  is  now  nmri; 
It  stood  from  fifteen  to  sixttMi  Imi 
of  a  sorrel  colour,  waa  largc-faci^ 
shouldered,  and  thick  oo  the  too^^ 
round-chested,  long-backed,  iif^ 
cniup,  lar^c  and  strong  in  Ihft 
full  in  the  flanks,  roaod  in  the 
short  in  the  pasterns.  It  wa 
horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
collar,  with  .«ulTicicnt  a<:ti«itT 
effectually,  and  hardihood  to  sta 
day's  work.  The  present  brued 
many  of  the  peculiarities  and  goo( 
of  its  ancestors.  It  is  mow  or  wm  i 
a  sorrel  brown  :  it  is  a  taller  han 
and  finer  in  the  shoulders,  and 
with  the  Yorkshire  half  or  ihtl 
bretl.  The  excellence,  and  I 
the  old  Suffolk  (the  new 
quite  lost  it)  consisted  in 
action  and  the  honesty  and  ei 
with  which  he  would  exert  Ua 
dead  pull  even  until  he  dropped.* 

Thje  heavif  liUirk  hnrte  is  cliicA; 
Lincolnshire,  aftd  the  midland 
These  are  commonly  sold  by  th« 
at  two  years  old  la  the  fannen  < 
and  other  metropolitan  conntiMi 
them  till  they  arc  four  yean  old, 
sell  them  to  the  London  mere 
brewers'  drays,  and  other  hisary 
"  This  kind  of  hone,"  sayt  the 
ccllcnt  authority  I  have  Just  riuolei 
have  a  broad  chest,  and  thick  aoi 
shoulders  (tbe  mor.-  i.i.r,,.),t  i 
stands  ou  him  the  ' 
ileep  and  round  h, 
high,  ample  quarters,  thick 
thighs,  short  legs,  round  ' 
the  heels,  and  sules  not  too  I 
fault  of  the  large  dray  horse  i 
Thb  is  so  much  in  the  brectl,  { 
disciplined  ploughman  wliut 
plensefl  to  get  through  an  add 
the  day,  cuuiiot  [lermoncntly 
The  largest  of  lliis  heavy  I 
are  iisctl  as  dro]/  kortt*. 
ore  employed  as  wa 
smaller  vuriety,  and  will 
stitutes  a  ciJiifiilornbl.-  pi 
and    is   likvwi-  t 

work."     {Lt/i.  I  -a 

"  Thr    dray    Au/  jf, '    duji  4 
"  probably    resultii    fruni 
horse,   po»cssi-d   of  a 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
large  towns,  irhich  it  is  needluss 
■od  difSeutt  to  describe  :  —  aged 
cab  hones,  the  refuse  of  the 
lackney  coaches,  &c.  may  all  be 
'ing  the  small  farmers'  teams  in 
>uurhood  of  London. 
tJc  attention  is  generally  paid,  in 
B  breeding  of  superior  cart  horses 
krmer.  The  soil  and  the  food 
district  produces,  has  commonly 
ence  upon  the  size  of  the  aniiiiai 
hoice  of  the  mare  or  the  stallion. 
agfa  by  the  exertions  of  the  High- 
other  Agricultural  Societies,  the 
low  considerably  improved,  yet, 
^Kore  remains  to  be  effected  in 

Bit  important  circumstance," 
■•Imown  author,  "  which  in- 
R  profits  of  the  farmer,  is  the 
IS  team  and  the  wages  of  his 
These  vary  in  different  situ- 
n  some  porUi  of  the  country,  the 
!  pampered  ami  kept  so  fat  that 
■eaxcely  do  a  day's  work  as  they 
1    otbers    they   ore   over-worked 

fed.     Either  extreme  must  be  a 

farmer.     In  the  first  case,  the 

inot   do  their  work  and  consume 

iiaary  quantity  of  provender ;  in 

they  are  soon  worn  out ;  and  the 
les  that  become  useless  or  die,  ia 
■a  the  saving  in  their  f(x>d  or  the 
•k  done  by  them.  A  horse  pro- 
rill  work  eight  or  ten  hours  every 
e  week,  restmg  only  on  Sundays. 


A  horse  in  a  single  horse  cart  seems  capable 
of  drawiiig  his  load  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  of  late,  sevenil  improved 
single  horse  carts  have  been  suggested. 
(See  Carts;  and  Journ.  of  Hoy.  Agr.  Soc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  73.)  The  single  horse  carts,  both 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  convey  enonnous 
weights  over  the  paved  streets ;  and  at 
Pans  a  single  horse  draws  two  ton-!.  The 
carriers  between  Kdinburgh  and  Cilosgow, 
in  carts  weighing  7  cwt.  convey  a  ton  of 
gotxls,  twenty-two  miles  a  day,  with  one 
horse.  The  carriers  of  Noriuand>^  with 
four  horse.s,  in  two-wheeled  carts,  weighing 
1 1  cwt.,  convey  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  miles  per  day,  four  tons  of  goods.  See 
Tbactiom. 

The  Utiitler.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
hunter  should  be  mrely  under  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hands  high,  below  thi.s  he  canimt 
well  ?tand  over  his  work,  and  above  this  he 
is  apt  lo  lie  long-legged  and  awkward  at 
his  WKrk.  With  the  increased  si>eed  of  the 
hounds,  and  by  the  enclosures  ini-rcusing 
the  powers  of  the  country  to  retain  the 
scent,  the  sfieed  of  the  iiiiiclevn  hunters  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  olilen  time, 
when  with  slow  hounds,  and  strimg  active 
horses,  the  country  gentlemen  had  their 
"  meets  "  at  brcidc  of  dav,  and  ('ontinued 
the  chase  for  hours,  llcnce  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  agreed  tliiit  the  niiMlern 
hunter  should  be  iit  least  three  quartern 
bred.  Many  prefer  the  (horough-bred 
horse,  especially  if  he  iiiii  l>e  iiriH'iired 
with  suflicient  lione.  The  properties  whii-h 
a  gwni  hunter  should  jhisscss,  are  thus  de- 
Aeribeii  in  ihe  Tjibrttrv  af  llitefo]  Knowledffe 


cipiil  power  is  wanted  for  b«hind,  and  the 
very  lowneM  of  tJie  foreliead  may  throw 
more  weight  in  front,  an<l  cause  the  whole 
machine  to  be  more  easily  and  apeeUily 
moved.  A  lofty  foreliead,  however,  is  indis- 
pensablc  iu  the  hunter,  the  shoulder  us  ex- 
tensive 03  In  the  racer,  an  oblique,  and 
wimewhat  thicker;  the  siiddle  will  then  be 
in  it^  proper  place,  and  will  continue  so, 
however  long  may  be  the  run.  The  barrel 
should  be  rounder,  to  give  (greater  room  for 
the  heart  and  lungs  to  play,  and  send  more 
and  purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  this 
horse ;  and  especially  more  rtwm  to  play 
when  the  run  may  continue  unchecked  for 
a  time  that  be^ms  to  be  distressing.  A 
broad  i-hc.1t  is  an  excelleucc  in  the  hunter. 
Ill  t!ie  violent  and  long  continued  action  of 
the  chase,  the  respiration  is  exceedingly 
quickened,  and  abundantly  more  blood  is 
burned  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time, 
than  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  There 
nm»t  be  sufficient  room  ibr  this,  or  tJie  ani- 
mal will  be  blown,  and  possibly  destroyed. 
The  majority  of  horses  that  perish  in  tlic 
field  arc  narrow-chested.  The  arm  should  be 
as  muscular  as  that  of  the  courser,  or  even 
more  so,  for  both  strength  and  endurance 
are  wanted.  The  leg  should  be  deeper  than 
that  of  the  raj'c-hor.He  (brosuler  as  you  stand 
at  the  fide  of  the  horse),  and  especially  be- 
neath the  knee.  In  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Uie  tendon  from  the  cannon  or 
sliaiiklmne^  and  more  particularly  just  below 
the  knee,  is  the  mechanical  advantage  with 
which  it  actJ*.  A  nicer  may  lie  lii.Ml  beneath 
the  knee  without  jierfeclly  destroying  his 
power,  but  a  hunter  with  this  defect  will 
rarely  have  stoutness.  The  leg  should  be 
shorter  than  that  of  the  raoe-liiir<c,  for  higher 
HCtion  JB  rcauired  of  him.  that  the  legs  may. . 


requires,  otberwiae  tlie 
his  shorter  gkllop,  and 
of  his  frequently  tremeodoo*  ; 
inevitably  lame  him.  Tbe 
hunter  is  a  most  material  poi 
battered  over  many  a  lliuty  rot 
field,  and  if  nut  particularl] 
soon  be  disabled  and  ruiueil 
liition  of  the  feet  requires  m^ 
in  the  hunter  :  they  should,  if  pi 
upright.  If  they  turn  a  li| 
tnere  is  no  serious  objection, 
turn  inward,  his  action  can  hi 
particularly  when  he  is  fatigi 
weighted.  The  body  should  | 
compact  compared  with  that  i 
horse,  that  he  may  not  in  his  c* 
extended  a  stride.  This  woum( 
disadvantage  in  a  long  day,  and ' 
rider,  from  the  streas  on  the  M 
more  serious  eflurts  required 
over  clayey  poochey  ground  il 
months.  The  compact  short  4 
will  almost  skim  on  the  sorfail 
feet  of  the  longer  reached  anil 
deep,  and  he  wdl  wear  himaelf  4 
to  (liscngage  himself.  The  loi 
broad,  the  quarters  long,  the  1 
cular,  the  hooka  well  bent,  Mn 
horse."     (Ibid.  p.  53.) 

GnlL>\niyt.     A  horse   butwi 
and  fourteen  hand^  high  i?  oall.-J 
The  name  originated   ' 
of  little  horses  once  In  1 

banks  of  the  Solwa^r  Kiitii.  '11 
lowny  was  distinguished  for  ij 
stoutness,  and  was  remarkably. 
Horses  of  this  kind 
able  and  useful,  are  cap 
ing  a  great  deal  of  llglit 
arc  rarely  im   hieh-tiriTi 


larKaiNy: 
are    W 


Forttteri  are  commonly  very 
tM,  ragged,  large-hippcvl,  ugly 
■active,  enduring,  hardy,  and 
lined  upon  very  coarse  food. 
■ark^  will  pretty  generally  an- 
l»f  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  in 

KeA  breeds,  the  Ilighland  is  the 
the  most  useful ;  those  of  the 
Bl,  called  in  the  north  shelties, 
n  seven  and  a  half  and  nine 
Mb  in  height,  are  often  amall- 
liAiI,  good-tenipcred,  and  do- 
fcave  commonly  short  necki, 
sit  s^houlderii,  short  backs,  possess 
Kth,   and  will  fatten  upon  the 

\  Hone. — ^In  the  rich  grazing 
Roaconunon  and  Mcnth,  ninny 
■gfabred  horses  arc  reared,  that 
fly  distinguished  for  their  large, 
rawboned  ajipearanco,  but 
en  very  materially  im- 
ttroduction  of  suiwrior 
'  means,  so  that  now  many 
H>ones  claim  an  e(iuality  witli 
bose  of  England.  The  Irish 
only  beautiful,  fiery,  yet 
,  easdy  exi'iteil,  of  great  en- 
\  perhaps  the  best  Icaper  in  the 

of  feeding  horses,  espe- 
iging  to  the  fiirm,  is  a 
jbly  interesUng  to  the  farmer. 
iie  substances  employed  for  this 
:  BB  OBts,  oatmeal,  barley,  bran, 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
sainfoin,  clover,  rye-grass, 
and  sometimes  oil-cake  : 
OP  furie  is  excellent.  The 
It  given  when  bruised,  the 
Jd  be  steamed  and  mixed  with 
U  ;  hay  and  straw  arc  econo- 
into  cliaiT.  In  many  of  the 
I.,on<lon,  hay  is  never  put  into 
tus  in  the  stables  of  Ilanbury 
each  horse  is  allowed  per  day 
t  bay  and  straw  (one-eigbth  of 
I  lbs.  of  bruised  oats,  and  1  lb. 
ans ;  balf-a-i>ound  of  salt  [>cr 
given  ;  in  summer  the  beans 
and  the  oats  increa.ied. 
le  daily  rations  allowed  to 
ralry  horses  are,  oats  10  lbs., 
•lr«w  10  lbs.  ("  On  the  Nor- 
'    Quart.  Joum.  Agr.  vol.  xii. 

of  Wivclscombe,  some  years 

the    following    statement    nf 

-—    '    ■    of    food    which   his 

[/  them  in  excellent 

iiu]  no  rocks    in  his 

vol.  ii.  p.  726.) 


coDilitlns  uf  brulM 

or  ground  beaiu,  p«ue, 

wheat,  barle/,  or  ostj 

1.  Bran,  flue  or  cnarae 

3.  Bollnl  or  iteamcd  poUl- 

loe»,  miubod  In  a  tub 

vltli  a  wiKiden  bruUer 

*.   Freih    graini     (boUeil 

barlpy) 
■'^.  Ilaj  cut  down  Into  cbaJT 
ij.  Straw   cut    down    Into 

chair 
7.  Malt  dun,  or  fniund  olU 
cake 

With  1  oi.  or  ult  for  neb 
claai. 

FUM 

Snind  1  TMnI 
CUa^  {  CU-. 

Cla*. 

Iba. 
S 

s 

6 
7 

7 

Iba. 

e 

5 

. 
1« 

t 

Iba. 
10 

10 

10 

Iba. 

S 

* 
8 

1 

10 

ao 

30 

10 

The  udvnnUige  of  cimking  the  food  for 
hoifics  Iiu,s  been  mlvoCHled  by  Mr.  Dick, 
Ihifl.  vol.  iii.  p.  1024.;  ami  in  many  t^ses 
is  a  practice  highly  to  be  commended.  An 
a[i[iaratus  for  sleatning  food  for  hor,ies  with 
an  engine  i.s  given,  I  hid.  vol.  vi.  p.  33. ;  ' 
and  Mr.  Kisher  details  the  inmlK  of  leeding 
them  with  potatoes.  Com.  Hoard  of  Agr. 
vol.  iv.  J).  335.  A  machine  for  bruibmg 
grain  lor  horses  is  described  in  Quart. 
Jmtrn.  Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  100.;  but  I  have  given 
a  cut  of  u  simpler  and  better  one  under  the 
head  Cbi  sheb. 

The  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  in 
England  is  estimated  by  Mr.  MK-'ulloch,  to 
be  from  1,400,000  to  1,500,000,  which,  at 
an  average  value  of  from  Ml  lo  15/.,  makes 
their  total  value  from  1»,000,000/.  to 
•22,500,000/.  In  183-2,  the  riding  horse 
duty  was  paid  for  1W2,87M  horses.  (^Com. 
Diet.) 

The  WiM  Horse.  — 'Dm:  horse  is  still 
fotmd  wild  in  .\friea,  iu  Tartary,  and  In 
southern  .^meriea,  in  which  la.-'t  extensive 
coulinent  they  are  said  to  be  sciraetimes 
found  in  drove.i  of  10,000.  It  is  here  that 
tlicy  seem  to  act  both  in  self-defence,  and 
for  the  attack  of  their  encmits,  with  a  sub- 
onlinatiiu)  and  union  of  purjKise  (hat  is  not 
a  little  curious.  It  seems  that  they  have 
some  bold  and  strong  horse  for  their  chief, 
who  h  their  couraeeoua  leader  in  the  <m.«et, 
the  first  to  direct  their  retreat.  They  close, 
at  some  intelligible  signal,  upon  their  ene- 
mies, and  trample  them  to  death.  These, 
amongst  the  natives  of  America,  arc  neither 
very  nimiemus  nor  dangerous.  The  leo- 
pard, tiger,  and  lion  of  the  New  Worlil  are 
very  inferior  atiiiuids  to  their  namesakes  of 
the  olden  continents.  Man  is  their  greatest 
enemy  ;  they  are  hunted  and  captured  by 
the  GuBchos  with  their  laseos,  or  even 
killed  for  their  skins  and  flesh,  in  con.sider- 
able  numbers.  These  wild  American  horses 
are  not  particularly  fast,  but  they  can  en- 
dure great  fatigue,  and,  when  once  timied, 
ocile.     Other  wild  hcfTt«» 


:oe8S  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  horses.  Each 
per«on  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse 
dealer  in  rctjuired  to  keep  a  book,  in  irhich 
he  shall  enter  an  account  of  the  number  of 
horses  kept  by  him  for  nale  and  for  use, 
specifying  the  ilutiua  to  which  iJie  same  arc 
re-speclively  liable.  This  book  is  tx>  be  open 
at  all  reaf<uuable  limes  to  the  iu.tpection  of 
the  officers  ;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  same  Li 
to  be  delivered  cjuarterly  to  the  assessor  of 
the  parish  in  wrhich  he  resides.  Penalty  for 
non-compliance,  501.  (43  Geo.  3.  c.  161.) 
Horse  deulers  are  assessed  if  they  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  metropolis  iSt.,  and  if 
elsewhere,  12/.  lOs.  per  annum.  From  tlie 
papers  published  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  |X"rsons  of  this 
class  assessed  in  1831.  was  74  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  i)G3in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

HOR.se,  diseases  of.  See  each 
disorder. 

HOUSE    DUNG.        See    Fawi-tabo 

HOUSE  FLY  or  FOREST  FLY  (Hip- 

jmhitHfu  eouina,  Linn.)  Tliis  fly  lives 
ebielly  on  horses,  but  sometimes  also  attacks 
horned  cattle  an<l  other  manuualia.  The 
tuale  is  scarcely  so  large  as  the  house  llv  ; 
the  female  is  larger.  The  insect  "enerally 
attai'hes  itself  to  the  abdomen  of  the  animal 
which  is  least  covered  with  hair,  particu- 
larly between  the  hin<l  legs.  This  fly  has 
a  singular  movement :  it  runs  Tcry  quickly, 
but  sideways  like  a  crab  :  it  is  covered 
with  a  hard  crust;  and  adheres  so  firmly 
by  its  claws  as  to  render  it  diihcult  to  take 
it  off.  As  it  torments  the  animals  very 
much,  means  of  driving  it  away  must  l>c 
thought  of.    Picking  olT  by  hand  is  t^Kj  trou- 


more  than  a  ceotury  i        

an  hone-hoe  of  his  own  nrl 
resembles  a  common,  rudely 
plough,  with  the  mould  board 
the  shu'ef  harin);  a  cutting  ti 
on  its  landside.  A  variety  of  il 
were  gradually  made  in  li 
tion  of  this  implement :  I  pro 
those  which  are  now  consi(Mir«4 

The  advantages  which  tbeai 
the  hand  hoe  are  very  fairly 
late  &Ir.  Francis  Blakie  :  be  I 
many  cues  the  hand  hoe  may  I 
vantage,  and  should  then  be  I 
^nerally  speaking,  the  hand  j 
cient  as  the  horse-hoe.  £4 
most  material  point  in  all  pro 
baudry,  carried  on  in  a  ynnt 
certain  climate,  and  it  fre(]a4 
that  hoeing,  in  any  way,  can 
cuteil  to  atlvanta^e,  in  a  ve^ 
spring :  hence  the  hone-hoe  I 
cided  advantage  orer  tha  hai 
man  will  only  hoe  abtiut  half  { 
with  the  latter,  while,  with  | 
man  and  a  boy,  with  one  M 
eight  or  ten  acres  a  day,  and  i 
effectual  manner."  (On  Fm 
nure,  p.  39.) 

Clurhe't  Unirtrmtl  Ridg*  ■ 
This  is  a  very  ingeniotis  canM 
Chirke,  of  Long  Sutton,  wbM 
the  Messrs.  Ranaomei,  for  an 
several  o|ierationi  of  ridga  out 
which  the  Rngliih  Agrirnl^ 
awarded  its  tilver  niedalathal 

It  is  adai'teU   for  the  i 
toni,  a  nK)ijMing  plough,  a  J 
cleaning  plough,   and  ai 
only  as  fitted  lor  the  " 


It  no  port  of  the  surface  to  be  cut,  how- 
ever uneven,  can  escape ;  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  this  implement  to  the  con- 
solidated earth  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  also 
the  more  loosened  top  of  spring  com,  roots, 
&c.,  the  hoes  are  pressed  in  by  different 
weights  being  hung  upon  the  ends  of  each 
lever,  and  acijustMl  by  keys  or  chains,  to 
prevent  tlielr  going  beyond  the  proper 
depth. 

And  what  bos  hitherto  been  an  objection 
to  the  general  use  of  the  horse-hoe  is 
avoided  in  this  by  adopting  a  mode  of 
readily  shilling  the  hoes,  by  a  plan  timilar 


hoeing  drill  a 

cif  >ally  of  wrougfct  iron  :  it  1 
can  be  regulated  to  any  widlt 
to   twenty-seven  incbc*,  will 
facility,  ao  that  tbe  tine  shoU  | 
ita  edge   to  what   it   baa  toi 
effected  by  the  support  i 
parallel  with  the  beam  :  { 
principle  of  the  parallel  J 
has  one  wheel  in  front,  *— .> 
I  horse  to  yoke  to  :  the  deptb  &  ( 
ground  is  regiilateil   I.\-  r.ii-in 
the  wheel ;  there  i»  . 
man  who  attends  the  i  i  ■  :ii:i^- 1 


luM    tOl 
,  of  «9^ 

m 


Loiu>  Di'cn'*  noaiK'Roi. 


Granfi  Horte-hoey  rmd  Moulding  Plough. 
—  The  form  of  this  iiuplement  wul  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  wood  engraving.     By  sub- 


stituting mouM-'- 
wrought  iron 
hoe  becomes  a  ;;- 


•n  tm 

:  hoi 


i 


nORS£  MINT. 

faJ)oiMe-aetion  Turnip  ^oe.— This 
ot  is  con8truct«<l  8u  thnt.  it  Ta^y 
with  only  one  horse  ami  u  nian, 
Dteniled  to  hoe  either  brotidcju^t, 
or  ridged  tun)i|js.  It  hiws  two 
gthwari  and  crusswayg  nt  one  time 
oeaBTT.    It  can  be  act  to  suit  the 


HORSE-RACING. 

ilriiis  at  any  distanc'e,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
inches,  and  to  leave  the  distance  of  each 
turnip,  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inelies  apart. 
It  may  be  used  also  as  a  scarifier  by  re- 
moving the  cross-cut  hoes,  and  repl'ueing 
thein  with  spear-footed  tinea. 


waiTS'l  HOMB-HOI. 


SE  >nNT.  {Menthatyhestrii.)  X 
Eadltl  mint,  growing  freely  in  waste 
^Blecially  in  water}-  places.  It  !.■< 
Pl^  blowing  dense  crowded  whorls 
,  pale  purple  flowers  in  August  and 
ler.  The  whole  herb  is  of  a  hoary 
iah  groen,  clothed  with  fine  84)11 
■ins  and  exhaling  a  strong  peculiar 
The  stems  are  two  or  three  feet 
ber  bluntly  quadran^dar;  the  leaves 
I— ilr.  cine  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
bea  long,  sprcadinc,  strongly  and 
Hmted,  acute ;  their  upper  surface, 
gndcr,  shaggy,  with  dense  wfi  white 
Ek  mwht  be  used  in  nietlicine  instead 
Ifairflii  mridu,  as  it  yi>-]il.s  the  same 
■*  *  ^distillation  with  water.  The 
avs  sickness. 

iNG.  By  the  13  G.  2. 
e-race»  for  sunii  under  50Z. 
And  this  statute  applies  to 
Jmtead  v.  Oate,  4  Burroughs, 
but  a  inati'h  for  25t.  a  side  is 
Ub  the  statute.  It  has  been  de- 
hat  •  hor>e-r«ce  is  a  game  within 
Aalie,  e-  14.  (BUihm  v.  Pyr,  1 
,  300.)  —  so  i«  betting  at  a  horisc- 
:  lot  (Clayhm  v.  Jenning;  2  W. 
)A    And  ■*  nwung  for  less  sums 


than  50/.  is  prohibited,  no  bets  at  such 
iUe{,'al  races  can  be  recovered  by  law  (John- 
son V.  Bunn»,  4  T.  U.  1 .),  but  an  action  does 
lie  for  a  wager  under  1(M.  when  the  race 
was  for  the  sum  of  50/.  or  more  {M^Al- 
leiler  v.  HadciL,  2  Campbell,  438.),  but  not, 
for  u  wager  above  10/.  {Shilliln  V.  Treil,  7 
liiiighain.  405.)  But  an  action  doc.t  not 
lie  for  wagers  on  races  run  oii  the  high 
road  (^Whaley  v.  Pigot,  2  B.  and  P.  51.), 
nor  on  such  wagers  as  those  against  time  in 
a  post-chaise  (XimeneK  v.  Jaqtwt,  6  T.  R. 
499.).  A  plaintiff  cannot  recover  a  stipu- 
lated reward  lor  running  an  illegal  nice 
after  having  performed  it,  although  he 
was  retained  by  the  defendant  to  do  so. 
{Coatet  V.  HaOon,  3  Starkie,  CI.)  The  loser 
may  recover  back  his  dcfKisit  upon  on  illegal 
wBger,  after  the  event  has  been  decided. 
{LauccaMule  v.  m,iU;  7  T.  R.  535.) 

Lengths  nf  Cimraen.  —  Doncaster  is  a 
round  course  of  about  1  mile,  7  furlongs, 
and  70  yard.-i.  The  other  courses  are  jKir- 
lions  of  this   circle,   viz.  —  Red  House  in, 

5  furlongs,  164  yards  ;  T.  Y.C.,  7  furlongs, 
189  yards;  Fitxwilliain  Course,  1  mile,  4 
furlong*.  1 0  yards ;  St.  Lcgcr  Course,  1  mile, 

6  furlongs,  132  yards;  Two-mile  Course, 
2  miles,  IS  yards;  Four-mile Coorae  (Iwic* 


HORSE-RACING. 

rounrtj,  3  miles,  7  furlongs,  219  yards ;  Cup 
Course,  from  the  Red  House  nnd  once 
round,  2  miles,  5  fui-longs,  14  yard!!. 

Epsom.  —  Old  Course,  2  Qjiles  ;  the  New 
Derby  Course  is  cxaeljy  a  mile  and  a  hulf, 
in  the  form  of  n  honse-shoe;  New  T.Y.C^ 
C  furlongs  ;  Old  T.  Y.  C.  or  Woodcot  Course, 
not  (juite  4  furlongs ;  Craven  Course,  1  mile, 
2  furlongs. 

Tlie  following  i»  a  table  of  the  abbre- 
viations used  in  .desigimtrng  the  different 
courses  of  Newmarket,  luid  their  length :  — 


The  Beacon  coune 

tMfm. 

turn. 

rnl. 

Vudi. 

B.C. 

4 

, 

IM 

Lut  three  milt-i  of  do. 

L.  T  M. 

> 

0 

4» 

From  llie  Dllth  In 

D.L. 

3 

0 

97 

Fruni  the  turn  of  the 

Undi  tn 

T.L.I. 

0 

i 

IM 

Clerraunt  course 

C.  C. 

1 

b 

SI7 

AcroM  the  Flat 

A.F. 

1 

1 

44 

Twi>-ire«r  old  courie   - 
YearllOK  courte 

T.  Y.C. 

0 

« 

ISS 

Y.C. 

0 

i 

147 

Round  rource    - 

R.C. 

s 

G 

93 

Ditch  mile 

D.M. 

0 

7 

I4» 

AMngdon  mile  • 

A.M. 

0 

T 

an 

Roirle;  Mile      - 

R.M. 

1 

0 

1 

Two   middle  mllet  of 

B.C. 

T.M.M. 

1 

7 

118 

A  diflanre  is  the  length  of  two  hundred 
jind  forty  yards  from  the  winning  post.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  winning  jOTst,  and  at  the 
distance  po.^t,  are  placed  two  men  holdiug 
crimson  llags.  As  soon  as  the  first  horse 
has  piussed  the  winning  post,  the  man  drops 
his  llug  ;  the  other  at  the  distance  post  drops 
hill  lit  the  same  moment,  and  the  horse  which 
1ms  nut  then  pas»e<l  that  post  is  said  to  be 
dit^taiiced,  nnd  cannot  start  again  for  the 
game  plate  or  prize. 

A  Jfmther-it'eight  is  the  lightest  weight 
that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 

A  eire-aml-taki!  plale  is  where  horses  carry 
weiglit  according  to  their  height.  Kourteon 
hands  are  taken  as  the  standard  height,  and 
the  horse  must  carry  nine  stone  (the  horse- 
mim's  stone  is  fourteen  {>ound.s).  Seven 
pounds  are  taken  from  the  weight  for  every 
inch  l>elow  fourteen  hanils,  and  seven  pouuiLi 
added  for  every  inch  above  fourteen  hands. 
A  few  pounds  additional  weight  is  so  serious 
an  evil,  that  it  is  said,  seven  pounds  in  a 
mile-race  are  equivalent  to  a  distance.  A 
post  mntch  is  for  horses  of  a  certain  age, 
and  the  parties  pos.»ess  the  privilege  of 
bringing  any  horse  of  that  age  to  the  post. 
A  produce  tnatch  is  that  l)etween  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  mares  in  foal  at  the  time  of 
the  mateh,  and  to  be  dei'idetl  when  they  ar- 
rive at  a  certain  age  s-pocified."  {Farmer  a 
Seriet ;  Lib.  of  Use/m  Knowledge.,  50.) 

HORSE-RADISH.  (Corhkiu-in  armo- 
niria,  Krom  cochlear,  a  s]x>on ;  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  being  rather  hollow,  re- 
•enible  an  old-t'ashioned  spoon.)  The 
[  horse-radish  delight<i  in  a  deep,  mouldy, 
rich  soil,  kept  as  much  n-s  possible  in  a  mo- 
6.54 


lObSE-RAUg 

derate  but  rt^tilar  depM  vt  m 
hence  the  banks  of  a  dit^  « tl^ 
which  has  a  con^iUtnt  lupph  it  w\ 
most  eligible  sit  uutiou  for  Oie  M 
they  do  not  lie  ao  low  *t  to  hin 
CCS8.  It  the  soil  is  poor,  tku 
attain  any  cou.siderabte  sixe 
effect  is  produce<J  if  grown  i 
or  beneath  the  drip  of  I 
ground  require  to  be 
Air.  J.  Knight  recon 
other  thoroughly  de 
stance,  to  be  dug  in  i 
the  sets  tire  intended  to  be  | 
or  horse-dung  are  from  i 
it  should  be  in  a  hizfaly  patrM 
(TratiA.  Hart.  Soe.  Land.  '  ' 
Uor.-te-radish  ilowert  in  Ja 
cJimate  seldom  perfect*  it 
qiiently  it  i«  pr<^iagst«<l  bjrJ 
provided  by  cutting  the 
offsets  into  lengths  of  tn 
tops  or  crowns  of  the 
those  taken  from  the 
coming  so  loon  fit  for  uae,  \ 
growth.  Each  set  •.bnuki  I 
eyes ;  for  without  one,  ^itew  rI 
getate  at  all.  Mr.  J.  Knignl  rai 
lor  the  obtaining  a  sa|>pl^  of  A 
any  inferior  piece  of  grooad  to  1 
with  sets,  six  inches  fif^  mmi 
these  will  nimlth  from  oa*  to  fift 
and  they  may  be  collected  tatU 
ccasive  years  with  little  more 
keeping  theuvelear  of  we«  ~   ~ 

Ilorse-radiah  may  be 
close  of  January  until  tli»j 
March ;  but  the  best 
and  February ;  the  fir 
latter  st'tLsoii  for  moist  j 

The  sets  must  be  i 
inches  apart  each  way. 
be  trenched  between 
dcepi,  the  cuttings  being 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  t 
fnmi  the  next  one  over 
to  a  similar  depth  by  a  long,  Ual 
dibble.  \\'hen  the  plantinc  is  I 
the  surface  should  Iw  ntkful 
dear  of  weetis,  until  the 
sizeaa  to  render  it  una 
benefit  if  the  mould  lies  m  I 
over  the  set* ;  therefoir, 
beds  sliould  be  cuxefulljr 
speedily  take  root,  and  aend  I 
suriotts  whii'h  make  their  i 
or  June.  The  only 
is  to  keep  them  fr««  of 
leavi:s  decay  in  autuam,  la  I 
fully  removed ;  the  gioimd  liMC 
and  raked  over  at  th*  ^ooe  M«j 
inav  be  n<|>eated  in  tlae  tiUawi) 
before   they    bogin   to 


S-SHOE  VETCH. 

•ntamn  they  merely  re<]uire  to 
t  before,  aud  may  be  token  up  lu 
Bf  hAvin;;  ihree  be<ls  dfvoti'il  to 

-  "      '-  ivs   be  lying  f'uUow 

|R*ri<Kl  likewise  ad- 

t  ; >  u  to  apply  nny  re- 

i>  11'  the  planlfi,    when    oi' 

■  ^  I  lirow  out  suckers,  these 

be   parel'ully    removed   during   the 

ta    they    appear.      In   Sentemtier 

of  the  second  year,  the  roots 

takm    up,    and    in    November  u 

qaantity    should    be    raised    to 

in    sand  for  winter  supply.     To 

up,  a  trench  is  dug  along  the 

r,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  up- 

whieh  by  some  jxTsons,  when 

ooulinued  in  one  pluoe,  are  cut 

tA  the  original  stool,  and  the  earth 

!  next  row  is  then  tumc<l  over  them 

|aiml«  ilepth,  and  so  in  rotation  to 

the  plantation.     By  this  mode  a 

ntioue  in  perfection  for  five  or 

faft«r  whii'h  a  fresh  plantation  is 

But  the  liest  praetiiv  is 

I  cmp  up  entirely,  and  to  form  a 

I  annually  :  for  it  not  only  causes 

to   (>e   finer,  but  aliio  iil]ord.i  the 

'tj  of  changing  the  site.     It"  this 

"  J  lowed,  care  must  be   taken   to 

'  lAteral  root;   for  the  sniulle.<t  of 

vegetate   W  left  in  the  ground. 

l'«   Kitchen    Gartleli.)     See 

-SHOE    VETCH,    Tl^FTEO. 

tcomota.  Both  the  popular  ;ind 

alluile  to  the  appearance  of 

•ease*  of  the  pods.) 

bta  nf  this  genus  arc  nil  reniark- 

ml  Iteautiful,  and  highly  dest-rv- 

Mn  rvcx)'  garden.    'I'he  herbaceous 

r  well  in  nny  light  sandy  soil,  and 

ben  platitol  in  a  bank,  or  rook- 

iMeasof  the  annual  kinds  should 

Ijr  En  t>pring,  in  the  oyen  border. 

hor^^j-i-hoe   vetch   is  the  only 

aes.     The  root  is  woody,  running 

:  the  gniund.     Stems  branched  at 

fiirrowed,    procumbent,    from 

Ite  inches  long.     Flowers  deep 

at  txx  or  more  together,  in  um- 

;  high  above  the  rest  of  the  plant ; 

»e  an  inch  long,  curved  down- 

b»T-coloure<l.      {Eng.  Flor. 

STEAI.rVli.      See   Ammal!!, 

'I  or  .  m^'l  III  ri\a  txi>  Si:i.i.iN<i. 
cETAll.  ( I^ijuiMrtiim,  fromr^uuj, 
■od  tetir,  h:i>r,  in  allusion  to  tlie 
••like  (iranrlii-j. )  Although  the 
iliU  {Ti-niH  arc  lcM>keil  upon  lis  mere 
hare  n  very  inten'sling  aspect 
""      iug  in  their  natural  situ- 


HORSETAIL. 

at  ions  ;  they  are  found  in  boggy  places,  and 
multiplied  by  divisions.  Several 'of  the 
species,  like  grasses,  secrete  a  quantity  of 
llinty  earth  (silica)  mostly  lo<lge<l  in  tV'ir 
nrlii'iilutions.  There  are  seven  indigcnuuii 
species. 

1 .  Branched  wood  horsetail  (E.  (ly/pa/j- 
cum),  growing  in  shady  moist  woo<ls,  by 
trickling  rills,  but  not  very  fre<juent.  Thw 
is  a  very  elegant  s|)ccic»,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high ;  stems  erect,  beset  with  many 
whorls  of  .slender  compound,  angular,  smooth, 
spreailing  branches. 

2.  Great  water  horsetail  (^E.JlumatUe). 
Horses  eat  this  plant  with  avidity,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  collect<'d  for  the 
purjiose  of  serving  them  as  winter  food ; 
flourishing  in  watery  places,  about  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  This  is  by  far  our 
largest  species,  differing  from  the  fore- 
going in  the  fructification,  which  is  a  large 
cylindrical  catkin,  having  four  or  five  jnue 
teeth  on  a  separate  short  stem,  diflering 
from  the  branched  or  whorled  frond,  a-s  i« 
likewise  the  case  with  the  following  one,  E. 
armnite :  all  the  others  hitherto  observe<l  in 
Britain  have  terminal  calkins  at  the  top  of 
the  frond.'i.  The  tcrniimil  stems  of  thi."  great 
water  Iiiirsetail  lire  <piite  erect ;  at  least  u 
yaid  high,  otlen  much  more,  furnished  from 
top  to  lioltum  with  whorls  of  numerous  long 
slender  liruuchcs.  The  c»tkin!>  are  brown, 
with  scales,  which  sepiirate  and  show  the 
white  scales  when  they  are  ripe. 

.3.  Corn  horsetail  (/i.  arcenur).  This  is  u 
very  common  spe<'ies  growing  in  wet  mea- 
dows and  moist  corn  fields.  It  is  a  most 
troublesome  weed  in  pastures,  and  is  seldom 
t<mched  by  cows,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
when  it  occasions  an  incurable  diurrhiea; 
it  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  horses,  but  is 
noxious  to  sheep.  Tlie  fronds  are  reckone<l 
unwholesome  to  such  animals  b-h  feed  upon 
them  iu  autumn,  especiiJIy  swiue.  This 
rough  grass  is  employed  for  cleansing  and 
polishing  tin  vessels.  In  this  sjiecies  the 
root  is  much  bntmhed,  creeping  extensively, 
producing  in  the  spring  several  simple,  up- 
right, flowering  stems  quite  destitute  of 
branches;  a  span  high,  cylindrical,  smooth, 
juicy,  of  a  pole  brown,  iK'uriug  three  or  four 
Drown-ribbed  sheaths,  and  at  the  top  a  so- 
litary catkin. 

4.  Atamh  horsetail,  or  paddock  pipe  (E. 
paluttre).  This  species  grows  most  frequent 
m  sjKingy  watery  bogs,  and  other  marshy 
places,  flowering  in  June  and  Jidy.  The 
stem  is  rather  slender,  deeply  furrowed, 
b(»et  throughout  with  whorls  of  slender, 
luignlar,  minutely  rcmgh  branches. 

It  is  not  so  sining  as  the  preceding  sjx;- 
ciesi,  but  is  ecjuully  prejudicial  to  cows.  It 
it  lUsu  very  troudloome  in  dratnii,  within 
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of  a  deep  glaucous  grceii,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  cylmdricju,  uniformly  and  rather 
copiously  furrowed,  the  furrows  minutely 
toothed  and  of  a  strong  hardness.  This 
species  is  wholesome  to  hoi-ses,  and  is  eaten 
by  them  ;  but  it  is  hurtful  to  cows  and  dis- 
agreeable to  sheep.  Thut  eminent  chemist, 
Sir  H.  Davy,  first  detected  a  quantity  of 
pure  sile.x  in  the  furrowed  cuticle  of  this 
plant,  which  accounts  for  its  power,  as  a  file, 
m  polishing  woixl,  ivory,  or  even  brass. 
This  purpose  it  has  long  served  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Dutch  rushes,  being 
usually  imported  IVom  Holland,  and  is 
chiclly  employed  by  turners  and  cabinet- 
makers to  [K)lish  their  work,  as  well  as  by 
dairy-maids  for  cleaning  pails  and  other 
wooden  utensils.  So  wheat-straw,  wliose 
cuticle  contains  the  same  earth  in  an  impal- 
pable stale,  like  others  of  the  natural  family 
of  grasses,  is  used,  when  burnt,  to  give  the 
lust  polish  to  miu-ble. 

7.  Variegated  rough  horsetail  (JS.  varie- 
gahim)  is  found  in  wet,  sandy  cround  in 
Scolhitvi  :ind  Irclimd.  The  whole  plant  is 
sinulleriuid  much  nuire  slender  than  the  lust. 
The  (ibres  of  the  root  of  this  curious  little 
species  lU'c  reimu-kiiUly  woolly,  like  those  of 
grasses  that  grow  in  U>ose  sand.  Tlie  sheaths 
which  crown  the  joints  are  lax,  with  lanceo- 
late teeth.  Thecalkin  isovatc,acute, blacker 
than  E.  hycmulf,  with  a  more  slender  stem. 
(Eng.  Flor.  iv.  ;135— 341.;  WiUic/i's  Dom. 
E}wyc.) 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON.  This  society  had  its  origin  in 
1 804,  from  a  few  individuals  of  wcultn  ond 
talent  who  associated  fur  the  improvement  of 
the  art  in  which  they  dctightcxl.  Their  views 
goon   etiUrged,  Mid  ou  the  17th  of  April. 


and  Gardeviso. 

HORTUS    SICCUS. 
drie<i  plants  preserved  in  I 
See  Herral. 

HOT-BEDS.  In  gmidq 
cither  with  fresh  hore<^^4 
bark,  and  cOTercd  with  gl 
them  from  the  severity  <X 
weather.  It  is  very  impa( 
hot-beds  not  to  raise  the  < 
high,  as  the  planU  beoomf 
Frambs,  KrrcHEN  Gardr^ 

HOT-HOUSE.  Aged 
glass  structures  used  in  g| 
eluding  Stoves,  GssRiiaoq 
and  CoNSEBVATORnts.    Sfl( 

HOT  WALLS.  In  gan 
the  growth  of  fruit  treea, 
with  flues  or  other  contrii 
heated  in  severe  weather,  i 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  at 
the  fruit.  The  advantage* 
well  illustrated  by  their  inj 
ing  [leachcs,  nectarines,  a^ 
in  Scotland,  and  many  M 
of  Europe,  where  sunn  fru 
produced  in  the  open  sir  wl 

HOUND.  An  appellatii 
of  the  chaec.     See  Doo  %ai 

liOUNDS'-TONGUE. 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plan 
two  species  grtiw  wild  in 
The  cidtivated  foreign  i^ 
border  plants,  succeeding  j 
soil,  and  readily  multiplied 

1 .  Common  hound's-tonj 
is  found  abundant  in  wastQ 
road-sides.  'Die  rvwjt  is  fU* 
The  whole  herb  of  a  dull  gli 
verr  aoft.  cahaling  whaa  M 


fextcrriHlly  ami  internally  in  de- 
io  CB»e»  of  rcmfula. 
een-Ieaved  hound's-tongue.  (C.tyl- 
.)  Tliis  is  u  more  rare  plant,  grow- 
loail-siiles  and  hedges  in  t^hndy  situ- 
tod  \a  distinguished  from  the  eom- 
teaes,  in  it«  bright  ehining  green 
umI  want  of  downy  softness,  besides 
(carcely  any  scent.  The  lluwers, 
low  in  June,  aresttheir  fir!<tfi[R-ning 
fubeequently  uf  adnll  blue.  (Smil/i't 
"Tor.   vol.  i.  p.  259. ;   Paxloii't  Dot. 

'SELEEK.  {Sempfrvivum,  from 
MO,  to  live  for  ever  ;  the  tenacity 
in  the  hoiucleek  b  well  known.) 
te  feren  species  of  houseleek  mcn- 
if  Miller  (but  these  are  only  u  {evi 
extensive  genus).  They  all  thrive 
dry  rocky  situations.  These  inter- 
ihliUi  are  worthy  a  iilace  in  every 
■;  The  mountain  liouseleek  i.s  a 
$rAy  perennial,  beurin<;  a  purple 
a  June  and  iluly.  The  houseleek 
wim),   which   is   a   native   of  the 

ia  hardy  and  lian<lsome,  bearing  a 
rdlow  flower  in  autumn  and  even  in 

Cuttingt  taken  ofT  and  laid  to  dry 
or  three  days,  will  root  very  fn'ely. 
M  of  the  common  houseleek  {S.  tec- 
^iplied  either  by  itself  or  mi.xed 
Ml,  gives  immediate  relief  in  burns 
'  external  inflammations.    {PostorCi 

SE-SP.\RRO\V.  See  Sparrow. 
EL.  An  open  shed  for  oheltering 
tir  protecting  produce  or  niateriaU 
<ml  kinds  from  the  weather,  or  for 
ing  varioiu  country  operation;i, 
keSTj  rains,  falb  of  snow,  or  severe 


See  Cattle,  and  Sueep,  Dm- 
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QtELLER,  BARLEY.  Aninslru- 
r  aeparating  the  awns  of  the  biu-ley 
nn  the  sceil.  There  ore  various 
if  tak'mg  ntf  the  awns :  a  eom- 
Wb  by  treading  it  by  a  horse  wiilk- 
Kl ;  another  by  rolling  it  with  a 
^iBr,  on  instrument  something  siiui- 
Hu^lco  ruUer,   the  cylinder  being 


I  wrought  iron  bars,  placed 

I  apart,  and  the  edges  to  the 

rotleu  over  the  barley,  takea 


a  gi'ated  prcssei'  or  cliopjuT,  about  u  foot 
square,  barred  acnKss  with  thin  plates,  which 
is  lifted  up  and  ilown  by  the  workman,  and 
thus  ilidpsofllhc  uwri.s;  but  tlie  best  miu'hine 
we  have  seen  is  one  ujion  a  wot>d  stand,  with 
a  hopper  into  which  the  barley  is  Uirowu, 
from  wlience  it  fall.H  into  a  box  in  which  u 
spindle  is  placerl  in  an  inclined  |io>ilion, 
having,  when  at  a  few  iuchcn  iipurt,  j-luirt 
knives  jjluccd  spindly,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a  sort 
of  screw,  which,  when  put  in  nuitioii,  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  barley  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  box  to  the  lower :  during  the 
operation  the  awns  of  the  barley  ore  eflee- 
tuiilly  knocked  ofl'.  Tbi.*  mode  of  dressing 
barley  constitutes  t>ne  of  the  principal  ira- 
proveraents  in  Salter's  patent  winnowing 
machine,  which  will  be  descrilieti  lierciifter; 
but  the  hummeller  is  niade  iu  the  tltrm  de- 
scribed for  barley  only,  by  several  makers:  a 
giKxl  one  is  ma<le  by  Mr.  Grant  of  Stuuford. 
See M'lNNowiNG Maciuni:.  (J.A.Iitavsome.) 
HUMUS.  A  modern  tenii  given  by 
some  clicmists  to  the  very  finely  divided  or- 
ganic matters,  which  all  cultivated  soils 
contain.  "  Woody  librc  in  a  state  of  decay 
(observes  Liebig)  is  the  substance  called  Am- 
mim.  Tlio  huuiic  acid  of  chemists  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  Imnius  by  al- 
kalies :  it  does  not  e.\ist  in  tlie  bunnis  of 
vegetable  physiologists."  He  SJiys  in  luiotlier 
place,  "  Ironsfornuitions  of  existing  eom- 
pound.i  are  constantly  taking  place  during 
the  whole  life  of  a  plant,  in  conseiiueuce  of 
which,  and  a.s  the  result  of  these  translbrm- 
utions,  there  are  produced  gaseous  matters 
which  are  excreted  by  the  leaves  and  blos- 
s(Hns,  solid  excrements  deposited  in  the  bark, 
and  Hold  soluble  substjmccs,  which  are  eli- 
minated by  the  roots.  Such  secretions  are 
most  abundant  immediately  before  the 
formation  and  iliiring  the  coutiniuvuce  of 
the  blossoms:  thcv  diminish  after  (lie  deve- 
lonment  of  the  fruit.  Substances  containing 
II  large  proportion  ol'  carbon  are  e.\creteil 
by  (he  roots,  and  absorlied  by  the  soil.  The 
soluble  matter  thus  acquired  by  the  soil  ia 
still  callable  ol'  decay  and  putrefaction  ;  and 
by  undergoing  these  processes  furnishes  re- 
newe<l  sources  of  nutrition  to  another  gone- 
ration  of  plants,  an<l  itlnTouies  hnmva.  The 
leaves  of  trees  which  full  in  the  I'orest  in 
autumn,  and  the  old  roots  of  eraas  in  the 
meadow,  are  likewise  converted  mto  humus 
by  the  same  influence :  a  sf)il  receives  more 
carbon  in  this  form  than  its  decaying  humus 
Imd  li>st  us  carbonic  acid.  Humus  doe*  not 
ni)uri.<h  iilauls  by  being  tiJcen  u|j,  and  as- 
siiullated  in  its  unaltered  state,  but  by  pre- 
senting a  slow  and  la.'^ling  source  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  ia  absorbed  by  the  root*,  and  ia 
the  principal  nutriment  of  young  planta  at. 
I'  u 
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p  of  leaves,  tlie^ 

'oml  ^m  the  atroo- 

..a^C»CTii.  pp. 46-58.) 

\u   ancient  divUion   of 

irt^inaheti  either  from  its 

■■If  i^X>  liuuilies,  or  because 

L  lUiimf  CuunJ  the  king  100  ablc- 

«  wan.  ITiey  were  firet  cun- 

;  the  Great.  lie  is  siijiposeil 

the    idea  from   Northern 

iltu  eenta,  or  centcna,  is  a 

■    :    100  towns.     A  hundred 

uulv  a  larj;cr  court  baron  ;  each 

L  has  iti  high  constable,  who  is  bound 

Itbe  petty  conslublesul' his  hun<lred 

iHt  their  dutv,  and  he  is  to  collect 

_  J  zmtes,  and  fultJ  other  duties.     See 

HUNDKED-WEIGIIT.  A  weight  of 
I  I'J  lbs.  avoirdujKiis,  peneriilly  written  ewt. 

UUXGER-K<JT.  The  mime  of  n  disease 
m  Aeep  which  speaks  lor  itself.     It  is  oo- 

Moaea  by  poor  living,  cs}>eciiUly  daring 
the  winter,  and  is  best  cured  by  better 
keep. 

llUNTERS.     See  Home. 

HURDLE.     (From  the  Sax.  lijnbcl,  to 
kceji,  or  the  Germ,  harden.)     The  hurdles 
of    the    ancients   (rratet)   were    somewhat 
siniilnr  to  those  of  the  moderns;  they  were 
a  kind  of  wicker  work,  and  used  for  various 
purposes.     When  employed  for  drying  figa 
or  grapes,   they  were  called  /fmria .-   they 
were  also  used  for  screening  Iruit  from  the 
weather.    {C'oliim,  xii.  \!i.)  Hurdles,  Virgil 
inforiiix  us  (Omirg.  i.  94.),  were  employed 
as  hai-rows  to  level  the  ground,   which  had 
liecn  I  limed   up  by  the  rostrum,  or  hca\'y 
rake.     In  nioilern  uu.ibandry  hui-dle  implies 
a  light  frame  of  wood  or  in)n,  somewhat  in 
thn  form  of  the  common  gate,   constructeil 
for   the   puqMise   of   forming    a    moveable 
fence  for  the  confining  of  siieep  and  other 
animaU.     They  are  genenilly  maile  of  some 
light  split  tindier,  or  of  liazel-rod.«,  wattled 
tOKvtlier.     These  are  principally  employed 
where  sheep  are  foldeil  on  arable  lauds,  or 
where  thev  are  fed  with  turnips  in  the  field, 
to  kwp  ihem  on  a  certain  spiice  of  ground, 
iir  to  confine   them  to  a  certiiin   portion   of 
their  fooil  at  a  time,  in  which  way  they  are 
extremely  useful ;  as  the  sheeji,  by  being 
so  ('losely  confnietl,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  land  in  llie  first 
case  ;  and  they  improve  by  having  a  given 
quantity   of   food   alloweil   them  at  once, 
with  less  loss  than  they  would  do  if  allowed 
to  range  at  large  over  the  field. 

A  dozen  and  a  h:Jf  hunlles  will  fold  30 
sheep,  and  twelve  dozen  1  tXK).  On  the  Scmtli 
Downs  the  allowance  is  three  sheep  to  a 
hunlle :  this  of  ctmrse  varies  with  the  dc- 
tcription   of  sheep.    A  shepherd  and  his 


HUKDLK. 

dog,  without  any  other  beUi  t^ 
the  hurdles  carted  to  tlie  ndd,  i 
the  reipiibite  number  of  honttei^ 
one  hundre*!  m-.res  of  toran.. 
number  of  hurdles  required  (Qtm 
of  Apr.  vol.  iii.  p.  647.)  b  om 
whole  length  of  the  riilgcs  of  so 
field,  and  as  niaay  mure  as  « 
twice  acTQa  two  8HSt«>  lands  or  i 
four  4-slep  lands.  Tliis  numbe 
ficient  for  a  whole  qusdisa^ 
whatever  number  of  aerea  it  may 
The  ihiily  [tortious  are  given,  mor 
according  to  the  number  of  ti 
Two  of  these  portions  are  finf 
or  "  pitched,"  the  sheep  bcinj;  I 
the  lirxt  or  comer  piece.  Next 
are  turned  into  the  second  pier< 
cniss-hurdles  that  enclosed  tho 
first  are  c:irried  forwards  ami  sol 
tlie  third  piece.  Tln-i-  r>-iii  ivct 
tinued  daily  till  tho  '  th 

reached :  both  the  >  •  -at 

spare,  and  are  carried  aud  art  t 
new  long  row,  cli»e  to  the  ul^i 
furrow,  and  the  daily  folding  tar 
over  two  or  four  lands,  as  at  fir 
always  projier   to  !•■    '  '•>•  t 

field,  if  there  be  ani,  ji 

in  onler  that  the  iWiv  nmv  nato  I 
lair  to  retire  to  in   wet  wealWr 
setting  of  hurdles  an  iron  <-ri.ur..l.« 
pitcher,  is  employed,    by    > 
and    lo!>s    by    brcjikagc    <.t 
etTected."     New    hurdle*,   in 
Englimd,  are  al>out  !<!».  [ht 
are  made  at  4//.,  by  pr 
who  find  their  own  !• 
a  dor.en  per  ihiy.     A  lorgi 
calletl  park  hurdles,  ctt»\jt 
h  iirdles  al>out  44. 6<1  to  6f.  { 
the  long  run,  for  pemuHMnt 
economical  tlian  "'•■.■'—•  ones, 
of  iron  hunlle  I  ^bcc|>i■ 

and   pleasure   ^4^  ;-    d 

a   wood   engraving,    by    Mr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  lUI.),    and    tlie 
cess  of  w<iod<>u  hurdle  making 
vol.  iii.  i>.  647.     There  is  alao 
of  hurtile,  niaili-  willi   twists 
very   common   in   tiic    south 
whose  first  cost  is  le« 
but  they  do  not  la*t 
get  out  of  repair. 

Tlie    farmer   who   uk-s   tlie 
Kinilil   finil   '!"■    'Mintage, 
durability.  j;    (or  \ 

ing)  thai  |'  the 

the  ground.    Net  bordli 
limes  cconomicallr  osrd 
thcr  more    troublesomo 
iron  hurdles,  oad  rvqoiiv     ^.^^ 
fully   in  a  dry  places   «riw«  Ml 
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lu  night,  for  the  sake  of  their 
t'the  enclosed  arable  jDuturcii  of 
'  I  is  a  higlUr  profitable  mudc. 
■ted  that  the  drcs&ing  thus 
iy  300  shevp  U  Eufficient,  in  u 
■r  one  acre  of  land,  und  iy  worth 
nuids.  Hence  the  enhiinced  value 
I  hsTUi^  ready  oi-cess  to  downs,  or 
>e  a  right  of  common.  The  second 
biding  is  the  feeding  off  of  green 
'diecp  enclosed  in  daily  divinions, 
Im,  by  which  loennH  the  liiiid  has 
benefit,  equally  distributetl,  yielded 
Duuniption  of  the  green  croj) ;  of 
le  value  of  the  folding  will  mainly 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  iqioii 
consumed  :  hence,  too,  the  superiiir 
g  effect  derived  from  sheep  having 
or  com  added  to  their  green  fooil. 
n  of  feeding  sheep  on  one  field 
be  day,  and  folding  them  on  another 
tlie  night,  is  a  bad  practice  long 
■dcmned  by  Arthur  Young,  who 
I  it  as  "  merely  robbing  Peter  to 
J,"  since  it  is,  in  fiu't,  ordy  the 
from  one  field  to  another  of  the 
jrganic  matters,  the  sheep  being 
re<l  by  the  drill  or  labour  of  re- 
md  by  the  fasting  (so  contrary  to 
and  habits)  during  the  night. 
aiding  tif  sheep  on  green  crops  is 
be  p«at  modem  agricultural  iui- 
nta.  It  ensures  the  equal  dis- 
I  of  the  manure,  jirevcnts  waste  of 
eps  the  sheep  quiet,  gives  llieio 
>und  daily,  and  enables  the  (uriiier 
h  chise  alter  the  sheeji,  and  thereby 
the  loss  by  cvai«)rati<>n  of  the 
of  the  manure.     See  Foi-Da 
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(raw.)  This  is  a  pretty  alpine  native  plant, 
growing  on  limestone  rwks  and  widls  in  the 
south  ol'  liritaiii.  The  rottt  is  fibrous,  an- 
nual rarhcr  than  biennial.  The  stems,  one 
or  more,  two  or  three  inches  high,  erect, 
leaiy,  liriincbe<l  ;  leaves,  elegantly  and 
dee|ily  pinnated,  with  a  terminal  one  of  the 
some  size.  The  tlowers,  which  appear  in 
March  and  April,  are  whit<?,  very  minute, 
eorynibo.w.  The  [K'tiUs  narrow,  with  ovid 
pouches,  ti]>|>etl  with  a  sessile  stigma.  The 
seeds  arc  two  in  each  cell.  (Smith's  Engl, 
Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  168.) 

HYACIXTII  {Hi/acinthus.)  Miller 
reckons  six  distinct  sjiecies  of  hyacintli,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  but  one 
species  only  is  indigennu.s,  namely,  the 
sliu-ch  hyacinth  (//.  riicfiiioaus).  It  grows 
wild  in  gTiLssy  fields,  or  among  ruins,  blowing 
ovate  dense  flusters  of  little  drooping,  dark 
bine  flowers  in  May.  The  bulb  is  ovate, 
brown  cxt<>rnidly.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green,  flaccid,  imd  loosely  spreading,  about 
a  sjian  long,  linear,  vej-y  narrow.  The 
flowers  small,  like  wet  .sturch,  being  equally 
disagreeable  and  oppressive  to  most  people, 
causing  headach  and  nausea  to  many. 
(Engl.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  The  //.  orien- 
Udis  is  our  garden  liivourite.  The  soil  In 
which  these  bulhs  succeed  tiesf  is  a  light 
sandy  loamy  soil,  or  a  compost  made  from 
leave.s,  dung,  turf,  &c.,  (iiicouiposcil  by  suit 
which  has  been  thrown  over  the  malcritds 
anil  dug  in.  Such  u  <'oin[iost  heap  should 
be  ready  in  every  ganlen.  The  liuUis  of 
the  hyacinth  sliuuld  be  taken  up  when  the 
flowcr-steins  decay,  and  they  should  be 
replanted  in  September.  ^\  hen  dug  up 
first,  they  sliouhi  be  laid  sideways  on  tlie 
l>ed,  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil  only, 
in.  drr   ^rriuliiallv.       Ilert^     thev^   may   rfeg— 


spi'iukJcU  upon  it,  and  fine  light  earth  sifted 
over  them  Imlf  an  inch  deep.  The  boxes 
must  then  Ix!  phiced  in  an  eastern  as|>ect, 
till  the  weather  lieeonn's  i-olil  and  wel,  when 
they  must  be  protected  throujjh  the  witittr 
from  frost.  In  the  early  spring  the  seedlings 
ajmeiir :  •;uar(l  them  from  frost  and  heavy 
rams,  and  keep  the  earth  elean  roimd  them 
The  seconil  year  the  scedlincs  may  be  placed 
in  u  bed  to  strengthen,  till  Uiey  flower. 
Hyiicinths  bloom  well  indiK>rs.  1  lace  the 
bulb  in  a  blue  glass,  and  All  it  witli  raiu 
water,  to  half  way  up  the  Indb,  and  add  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  Tlie  water  should  be 
vbangi'd  every  week. 

HYACINTH, TIIK  WILD,  SeeSQunj. 

HYBKKNATlUN.  (Lat.  hybermu, 
wintry.)  The  act  by,  or  the  state  in, 
which  certain  aiiimaU  exist  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  excess  of  cold,  or 
lack  of  f(K>d,  prevents  tlieir  going  abroad, 
aud  performing  their  customary  1  unctions. 
The  bat  and  the  hedgeliog,  lizard-s  snakes, 
frog!),  touils,  &c.,  are  among  the  animals  and 
reptiles  which  bybemate.  Some  quadru- 
peds, OS  the  dormouse  and  squirrel,  which 
Bulisist  oil  articles  of  diet  better  adapted  to 
be  laid  up  in  stor(>  than  insects,  cany  a 
winter  provisitm  to  their  hybernating  nestss; 
luid  their  torpidity  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
a  profound,  but  orilinarv  sleep. 

HViiKlDS.  (Gr.)  'The  produce  of* 
fciuale  ]ilant  or  animal  which  has  been  im- 
pregnated by  a  male  of  a  diflercnt  variety 
or  si)ecies. 

The  most  common  hybrids  are  those  which 
result  from  the  connection  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  as  the  jiroduee  of 
the  wild  boor  and  domcstie  sow  ;  the  endless 
modification!!  which  result  from  analogous 
inter-breeding  from  viu-icties  of  the  rose,  the 
African  gcnuiiuiu,  and  other  ornamental 
plania,  are  fainiiiar  exiunples  of  the  prin- 
ciple among  vegetables.  Tlie  most  common 
and  uaefid  of  hybrids  is  the  mule.  Althougli 
some  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  on  re- 
cord, it  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  nature 
that  all  hybrids  sliould  be  sterile. 

HYIJUAN'GKA.  (Ili/tlraugca  arhorei- 
ren».)  A  hardy  iwreimial,  native  of  North 
America,  which  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
It  loves  a  moist  soil,  and  should  be  Kept 
free  from  weeds.  Its  roots  may  be  parted 
in  October.  If  a  severe  winter  attacks  the 
plant,  it  will  only  die  down  to  the  groimd. 

//.  hortetuiii,  or  the  changeable  hy- 
drmigca,  blooms  from  Jinie  to  October.  It 
is  n  native  of  China.  Cut  the  stems  down 
every  autumn,  iind  cover  tlic  root  through 
tlie  winter,  to  guard  it  from  fro.st.  Hydriin- 
gen!<  are  jiropagnleil  by  cuttings. 

IIYDKOOEN.  A  chemiio!  element, 
which  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek 
6C0 
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words  that  signify  "  «  _ 
because  it  is  one  of  the  ( 
fluid,  which  is  always  ftirroed  wh 
gas  is  burned  in    cnmbiniuioB  wil 
spheric  air,  or  with  oxygen  gu.   It  ■ 
to  us,  in  its  simpli-st  furm,  only  in  ll 
of  gas,  and  is  »fioe<lily  fatal  to  nil 
when  it  is   breathed  unmixed  wilt 
spheric  air.     It  is,  bowcrer,  •  eoapi 
auimal  matters,  and  it  forms  ■  ytrj  ( 
part  in  the  economy  of  vegetabU  «nh 
It  which  it  is  always  fuuod.     Tha 
c<mtains  G'dO  per  cunt,  of  hydmgtl 
6-93;  bee's  wax.  12-67-2  ;  wood  oft 
5-09 ;  wheat  slaix-h,  (i-77  ; 
acid  of  vinegar),  G-33  p<-, 
gordetl  OS  on  element,  Im 
every  attempt  to  dewin  ^ 
lightest  of  all  fKjuderable  1 
inches  weighing  only  2-\i 
degree  of  coM  has  been  i 
to  a  liquid.     It  cannot  supfiort  odii 
but  u  combustible  in  conjuuctiao  v(l 
spheric  air.     It  constitutes  ooe  cial 
weight  of  water,  — a  substance  AM 
vegctAtion,  and  which  plsota  are  » 
to  have  the  power  of  decamposiai;. 
such  cin'uuistances,  Litdiig  atavrUt 
parts  of  hydrogen  unite  with  100 
carbonic  aci<l  t4>  form  wnxly  fibn^W 
oxygen   is   separated    in  the  gMWI 
{Or^tmic  Chem.   j).  63.)      llott  • 
structures  contain  hydrogen  fat  th* 
water  ;  but  the  hydtroffeo  i  T  iitial 
constitution    coimot    exist   in   titt 
water.     That  hydrogen  gas   rzaM 
sidenible  influence  u[ioa  the  lesreia 
was  first  noticcil  by  Dr.  Priertlj'. 
bier  found  that  planta  which  low  Al 
colour  in  the  dark,  preKnre  it  la^ 
circumstBiicea,  if «  small  poitiaD  Wh 
gas  is  prejicnt  in  the  attnuaiAcfB  i 
they  are  [ilaccd ;  and  Dr.  Imrenhoui 
tliat  its  presence,  when  tli. 
tlie  light,   render*  their  ci.. 
green  {Ann,  tie  C'him.  vol 
again,  M.  IIiiinlHildt   hiw   ■ 
]'<>a  uimuu,   TrifiAniiii  m 

plants  growing  in  I  hi  _ 
preserve  their  green  cciMur, 
tatiiig  in    tJie  dork,  and  that,  in  i 
tiuns,  the  atmospbero  oontain*  a  |V 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

^Vhen  apjilicd  to  the  rooO  of  | 
moderate  pro|iorliiin,  ihciadaMM 
drogen  gas  is  evidently  b«tfaM 
those  situitl  ious  n  licre  thtsgas  is  en 
in  drains,  etiignnnt  wnier^,  dnl>]^■lli 
the  vegetation  ■  ' 
uncoium4>nly  rui 

olmervcil   |o  Hr 

mud    of   stugnout    p 
employed  fur  the  pui,. 
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UVDKOPUOBrA. 

brettod  hjdro<^D   gas,  a  peculiar 

BpiMcd  of  carbon  0'4I6;  hyilropcn 

In   the   process  of  putretiu-tion, 

tjty  of  water  exactly  correqionding 

of  the  liydiogen,  is  formed  by  the 

ino  of  oxygen  from  the  air ;  while  all 

gen  of  the  organic  matter  is  returned 

ttmoapbere  in  tiic  form  of  carbonic 

K»w    the   process  of  vegetable   a»- 

Oo   oniuistii    in   the   extraction    of 

from   water,    and   carbon   from 

Jc  aeid  ;  hence  the  advantage  of 

_   vegetable   matter   to    living 

Jkwdl  portion  of  carburcttc<l  by- 

in  the  atmoapherc,  or  in  the  soil 

certainly  thcrelbru  promotes  their 

ion ;    but  like   iiure  hydrogen  gas, 

.  constitutes  their  entire  atmosj)here 

OTs  them.  (Thonumn's  Cham.  vol.  iv. 

m  See  Gasks,  thbix  Usk  to  Veoe- 

■OPHOUIA.  A  disease  caascd  by 
■of  a  nibid  dog,  or  other  raliiil 
r  The  diiicjiae  occurs  at  irregular 
after  the  bite  hu^  been  received ; 
!•  are  on  n.rcird  where  it  apjicared 
'  days  ;  and  in  a  few,  two  veiirs  luive 
before  its  nj)[>cunmce.  'flic  wound 
Ijr  healu  kindly,  and  the  person 
in  g<x>d  hcaltli,  until  a  few  <lays 
Jk  discaM!  diiipiays  itself.  Pain  or 
tktng  is  first  jierceiveil  in  the  cica- 
tbt:  bittea  part;  and  shoots  idong 
iCtcd  limb.  This  is  followed  liy 
convulsive  pains  in  diflerent  parts 
body.  The  countenance  of  the 
It  indicates  great  anxietv ;  he  bc- 
llcas,  anil  depressed  in  s{>irita  ;  the 
I  are  contracted  ;  the  face  is  tumid; 
broken  ;  and  during  the  day  he 
r  chills  and  flushings.  The  ajipe- 
u  lost ;  and  a  peculiar  pain 
1^  of  the  stomach,  witli  a  scn- 
Fnessat  the  back  of  the  nei-k,  and 

f  to  the  jaws.     Tlie  patient,  in  at- 

|r  to  «irallow,  finds  tliat  the  cll(>rt  is 
tnjrspaamodicconvuUionBoftherauB- 
Itlutilion;  and  as  this  is  increased 
\  ore  attempted  to  be  swallowed, 
^ dread  of  the  attempt :  hence 
liquids  assoointing  in  the 
conne<rted  with  the  effort 
bcm,  hi*iiiiaginationripcrales, 
on  iK'liolding  tUem,  and 
ttinu  from  them,  when  they  are 
I  him.  This  has  given  the  name 
but  it  is  the  dread  of  the 
rmUowing,  not  of  the  liipiiils, 
the  oonvulsiona  excited  by 
\rt  them.  As  the  disease  tiro- 
>  »kin  IxToinw  so  susceplible  of 
that  the  least  breath  of  air,  or 
Dt  of  a  person  in  the  rooni. 
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I  or  a  fly  lighting  upon  the  body,  will  bring 
on  tremors,  and  sometimes  convulsions. 
'JTie  salivary  glands  are  peculiarly  excited, 
which  causes  constant  hai-king  anci  spilling ; 
and  often  the  saliva  runs  out  of  the  mouth. 
'I'he  senses  are  sometimes  afli>ctcd  :  —  they 
become  more  acute ;  touch  is  painful ;  odd 
emcUa  are  felt,  the  causers  of  which  are  not 
present ;  hearing  is  often  acute  to  a  painful 
degree ;  but  by  (legrecs  this  great  sensibility 
ends  in  obt  usene.«s,  almost  amounting  to  para- 
lysis. In  man  thedisea-se  is  never  attended 
with  any  attempt  to  bite,  and  the  stories 
of  howling  and  barkings  are  fabulous.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same  whether  llie  rabid 
animal  l>e  a  dog  or  a  cat.  Every  age  and 
sex  is  e<)ually  liable  to  the  diseasL-;  and  in 
every  recorded  instance  it  has  terminated 
in  death.  It  unfortunately  hapiieiis  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  cure,  and  little  even 
as  palliation,  has  been  successfully  efl'ect- 
ed  in  this  disease ;  but  there  ap|x?ars  no 
doubt  that  Ihe  timely  ap[j|ieatioii  of  pre- 
ventive mciustires  has  been  successful,  and 
of  these  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part,  and 
the  application  of  caustics  to  it,  or  both 
united,  are  most  to  be  relied  on,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  resorted  to,  the  better  the 
chance  of  success.  It  apfwars,  however, 
that  they  may  be  efTective  anv  time  lieforu 
the  appearance  of  itching,  jiain,  or  redness 
in  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound.  Among 
caustics,  the  nitric  acid  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver  are  |)erhaps  the  most  eflective.  Ex- 
cision, however,  can  be  confidently  relied 
upon  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  mid(e  tlie 
excision  much  beyond  the  wound,  both  as 
to  extent  and  depth. 

IIYGROJIETER.  (Gr.  tr(p,(,  moist, 
and /jfr^xji, measure.)  An  ini!trumcnt  which 
indicates  the  degree  of  moisture,  or  va|X>ur 
present  in  the  atmo.sphere,  or  its  relative 
degrees  of  dampness  and  dryness.  Hy- 
grometers are  of  sevcriU  forms,  and  a  rude 
hygrometer  is  easily  made  by  means  of  a 
limg  hair,  or  strip  of  leather,  or  cnt-gut 
su.spendcd  from  a  peg,  kept  in  its  upright 
position  by  a  slight  weight :  these,  by  their 
very  sensible  contrat^tions  and  expansion 
according  to  the  humidity  of  the  uir,  in- 
dicate by  an  attached  s<-ale  its  variations. 
Hygrometera  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
defective,  from  the  in-ogularity  of  their 
action,  and  the  iinixissibijily  of  com|>aring 
them  with  each  oilier,  their  alteration  by 
time,  and  other  circumstances.  These  dis- 
advantages giive  rise  to  the  construction  by 
Professor  Daniel,  of  that  now  commonly  use<l, 
which  is  thus  clearly  described  by  the  in- 
ventor. 

ll,^  principle  is  simply  tliis  :  it  consists  of 
two  small  gla.-ui  bullm  connected    together 
by  a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angleit.     A 
u  u  3 
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very  delicate  thennonietpr    is    introduced 
into  one  bulb  (a),  which  is  filled  with  ether, 


and  hcateil  until  the  vapour  pusses  with 
full  force  into  the  other  bull)  (A),  and  passes 
out  of  on  aperture  in  it,  whi(!h  is  then 
hermelic«]!y  sealed.  The  empty  bulb  is 
next  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  musliu, 
»o  that  when  ether  is  dropjMjd  upon  il, 
the  evnporutittn  will  cool  the  covered  bulb. 
This  exteruuJ  evaporation  will  condense 
the  intemal  cthenul  vapour,  and  cause 
the  ether  in  (n)  to  evaporate  and  cool 
its  ext.ernal  surface.  The  fall  of  the  in- 
terior thermometer  will  mark  the  dejrree 
of  the  falling  tempeniture,  which  must  be 
noted  as  the  dcw-i)oint,  ut  the  moment  that 
a  slight  ring  of  dew,  just  coinciilent  with 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  forms  upon  the 
■  plasa.  A  small  thermometi'r  (c)  is  mserted 
into  the  pilloi-  of  the  strnid  for  the  purpose 
of  compiirini;  the  tcmjierature  of  tlie  air 
with  that  of  tlie  dew-jiomt  {Danieir*  Jntrod. 
to  Chem.  PtiU.  y.  136-7.) 

By  this  particular  contrivance  the  tem- 
perature of  the  apparatus  can  be  gradually 
reduced  at  pleasure.  This  reduction  of 
temperature,  unless  the  surroimding  at- 
mosphere ia  perfectly  dry,  will  at  length 
occasion  a  deposition  of  moisture  in  the 
form  of  dew  ur)on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  glass;  for  it  is  known  that,  whenever 
aqueous  variour  comes  in  contact  with  a 
suDStaace  whose  temperature  is  less  than 
its  own,  condensation  immediately  ensues; 
and  this  condensation  is  the  more  (.'opious 
the  greater  the  dilfcrcnco  between  their 
tomiieratures.  Faniiliiu-  instances  of  this 
arc  seen  in  summer,  when  u  bottle  of  wine 
is  brought  from  a  cool  cellar,  or  when  a 
decanter  is  fivsh  fdlcd  with  water  li-om  a 
well.  As  the  reduction  of  temperature 
takes  place  slowly,  the  ]ireci.te  instant  can 
be  observed  when  the  deiKwition  of  the 
moisture  commences.  Tlie  mdication  of  the 
thermometer  enclosed  in  the  bulb  at  this 
instant  is  what  is  culled  the  "  de 
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We  set!  then  tliat  tKe  devp 
l4?m[>erulure  immediatdy  beknri 
vapour  contained  in  the  nirnniadb^ 
sphere :  the  diflerence,  bowercr,  b 
the  dew-point  and  that  of  tha  xtfm 
slight  that  for  all  ordinary  pnrpcil 
may  l)e  considereil  the  same.      ^Bj 

The  terofieratiire  of  the  inri^H 
of  the  atmosphere  being  thus  hR 
(for  it  diUVrs  materially  tram  Urn 
rat\ire  of  tlie  air  in  which  it  b  cW 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  force  it  e 
tltus  existing  in  the  stAt«  of  atM 
the  weight  of  given  bulk  of  it,  and  tl 
quence  tables  have  been  formed,  irt 
be  found  in  Daniell's  AfeteoroUigietl 
p.  139. 

HYSSOP,  CO.ALMON  (HfMwm 
nolUy  probably  from  the  Hebrew). 
are  three  varieties,  distingoislied 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  while,  t 
blue ;  the  last  of  which  u  mo«t  oo 
cultivated.  It  is  a  [>crennul,  ai 
Siberia,  but  cultivate<l  in  our  { 
flowering  from  June  to  SepiMlifac 
root  is  knoblted,  woody,  fibrOM;  i 
about  two  feet  high,  quadran^nlai 
branching.  The  leaves  sessile,  L 
elliptical,  entire,  punctured.  Tli» 
are  borne  in  half  verticillatc  spiki 
mixed  with  leaves.  The  c;tlyx  is  pc 
striated;  the  corolla  is  violet-coloui 
a  whitish  tulic ;  the  see<ls  arc  foiu 
bottom  of  the  calyx. 

A  dry  soil  is  the  one  most  Bliproi) 
hyssop.  If  it  is  grown  on  •  rich  or  ' 
it  becomes  luxuriant ;  but  from  «<ii 
of  woody  matter,  is  generally  ileatr 
the  frost,  as  well  as  rendered  iam  i 
and  powerfid  in  its  medicinal  tjuali 
is  propagated  by  seed  and  tlipa 
branches  and  young  shoots  M  IM 
offsets.  The  seed  may  be  lowii  f 
close  of  February  until  the  end  i 
Rooted  offsets  may  be  pl&ntn)  in 
April,  August,  and  September  ;  ca\ 
the  branches  in  Ajiril  and  Mn«,  aail 
young  shoots  in  June  or  ilulv. 

The  seeds  may  be  inserted  bnM 
preferably  in  drills,  six  i(i<'1>i-«  i. 
either  case  not  being  biirie<) 
an  inch.  It  ia  the  usual  pr^ 
seedlings  have  attained  Utc  gnnrtj 
weeks,  to  prick  them  out  twaU* 
apart;  but  it  is  by  much  the  I 
to  raise  them  where  they  are  I 

The  slips  and  oilseta  are  \ 
first  in  a  shady  or  north 
generally  firmly  ro(iU.<<l  i 

In  SeptemlKT  or  Oct 
fit  for  removal  to  their  1 
every  removal,  whether  of  | 
iug,  &C,,  they  mtut  ba  y 


■Okturaluts.  It  is  characterised 
^Wge  horns,  with  a  flattened  an- 
■face,  and  marked  with  promioi-Dt 
e  ridges  or  knot«.  It  iubabits  the 
at  the  highest  mount4iin  cliutii8  in 
nents  of  Europe,  ^Vlriia,  and  Asia, 
not  exist  in  the  New  W'drld.  Its 
!  solitary,  and  its  haunts  the  mout 
lie  rooks;  on  which  account  its 
I  a  work  of  difHcultv  and  danger. 
THE  GLOSSY.  {Ibit  ftdcitieUus). 
>«ranCL>  of  the  glossy  ibis   in  this 

■  Tery  rare,  and  merely  ncciilental, 
it  is  now  inrltideil  amen};  the  birds 
|B|bc  Briti^•h  Lslonds.  This  bird 
HvArrr,  and  it  is  said  the  town 
Wf  Liveqxvil   derive  their   titles 

■  from  it.  In  Eur<jpe  the  ibis  lives 
^  on  the  bulks  i>i'  rivers,  and  par- 

ihe  ftmn  anil  character  fif  the 
The  hcail,  neck,  breast,  sides  and 

the  adult  bird  arc  deep  re<ldish 
Jie  wing  coverts  and  tcstinls  dark 
brown,  with  brilliant  green  and 
rfkctions;   the  le^s  nml   toes  are 

»The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
enty-two  inches.  ( Yarreldi 
vo\'.  ii.  p.  503.) 
_8ax.  If;  Dutch,  ffj«*.)  Water  in  a 
Mgelation.  Ice  is  about  one  eighth 
Kthao  water  :  hence  it  stvims  in 
Et ;  and,  owing  to  this  property, 
rga  an<l  ice  islands  are  tloatol  down 
m  latitudes  from  the  arctic  circle, 
tit  of  an  ice  island  out  of  the  sea  is 
ne-hall'  of  the  real  depth  of  the  moss 
rhich  it  is  composed.  The  dcgrue  of 
linte  to  form  Ice  in  salt  water  is 
Mcr  than  in  fresh  water  ;  for  saline 
tiBSui  lower  the  point  of  freezing, 


fication  of  6she8. 

IGN  LS  FATU  U.S.  (Lat.  vain  or  fooli 
fire  ;  a  tr.-uislation  of  the  French /ru/oWw.) 
A  kind  of  lumiiwjiw  meteor,  which  flits 
about  iu  the  air  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
tJie  earth,  and  a])peiu-s  chietly  in  marshy 
places,  or  near  stagnant  waters,  or  in 
church-yards,  during  the  nights  of  summer. 
There  are,  we  are  told,  many  instances  of 
tnivellers  havinu  been  decoyed  by  these 
lights  into  niarsny  places,  where  tliey  pe- 
rished ;  and  hence  the  names  Jack-u-ilh-a- 
Utntem,  Wi/l-irith-a-tpup  ;  the  common 
jK-'ople  ascribing  the  appearance  to  thf; 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  who  take  this  moJe  of 
uliuring  men  to  their  destruction.  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  does  not  seem  to 
be  perfectly  understood ;  it  is  generally 
supposed  tct  l>e  pnidueetj  by  tlie  dei'omposi- 
tion  of  animal  or  vegetiihlc  matters,  or  by 
the  evolution  of  gases  which  spontaneously 
inflame  in  the  atmosphere.  (Sramle's  Diet. 
of  Science.) 

Alilton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix.  L  634., 
thus  iUludes  to  it :  — 

A  wandrrinf;  Arc, 
CoTnp.\rt  ofiinctuoiii  «Aputir,  Khlcli  tliiiDlgbt 
ContifUKt,  and  the  cold  environ*  ruuiiii^ 
KIndlMl  Uirough  agiutlon  to  a  flamr. 
Whicfa  oft,  they  rajr,  lome  ptU  tpirit  altend*, 
KorerluK  anil  blatinK  with  deluitlvt^  "f'^'* 
MlflpaiU  thr  ainnied  night  wanilrri^r  irom  hit  way 
Tij  tx>KS  and  mirt-*.  and  ntt  thnm^h  pond  or  pool, 
There  iwoUowed  up  and  In^t.  rmm  tuccour  («r. 

IGNITION.  (Lat.  igiii*,  6re.)  The  act 
of  setting  fire  to,  or  of  taking  fire ;  as  op- 
[>ostHl  to  combustion,  or  burning,  which  is  a 
conseiiucnce  of  ignition.  The  term  "  spon- 
taneous ignition,"  is  ajjplied  to  cases  in  wliich 
substances  take  fire  without  previous  a[>pli- 
cation  of  heat.  ThLs  is  illustrated  in  the 
burning  of  hay-stacks,  when  the  hay  has 
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u]xjn  tlie  roof  of  a  house ;  u  the  s<mJo3  upim 
the  eup  of  some  acorns;  ako  applied  in 
spenkiii<;  of  the  testivation  of  petals,  or 
leaves,  to  denote  that  they  overlap  each 
other  at  the  margin  without  any  involution. 
(Brande't  Diet,  of  Seitrnce.) 

I:MJi1ERSED.  Buried  ;  applied  usually 
to  persons  or  substaiiec.s,  totally  sunk  in 
water.  In  botany  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  aquatics  when  they  grow  under 
the  water,  and  to  the  ovary  when  it  is  buried 
in  the  disk.  The  Sanunciiliis  aqvattlii  has 
some  of  ita  leaves  immersed ;  some  spread 
i>n  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  some  elevated 
above  it.     (Paxtonn  Hot.  Diet.) 

I.MPLEMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL. 
Almost  all  the  operations  of  ajtrieulturc  may 
be  iwrfomied  by  the  ploujjh,  the  liarrow,  the 
scythe,  and  the  Hail ;  and  tliese,  or  similar 
tools  for  perfonuing  the  same  work,  arc  the 
sole  implements  in  the  primitive  agriculture 
of  all  countries.  With  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, however,  many  otlier  imple- 
ments have  been  introduced,  the  more 
rciii.irkiihle  of  which  are  the  drill-plough, 
the  horse-hoe,  the  winnowing  niachme,  the 
thrashing  luachiue,  and  the  reaping  ma- 
chine. The  object  of  all  these  implements 
and  machines  is  to  abridge  human  labonr, 
and  to  perform  the  diflcrent  oi)enitions  to 
which  fhey  are  applied  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  rapidity,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  before.  As  I  have  treated  at 
length  of  the  different  implements,  &e.  in 
their  alphabetical  order,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  farther  into  the  subject  here.  Of  the 
pn>gre.«s  made  in  the  constructrion  of  agri- 
ridtural  instruments,  the  judges  of  imple- 
menl.s  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  tlie 
English  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  report 
very  justly  remark,  when  speaking  of  "  iJie 
pmytl  effects  which  have  already  resulted 
from  the  public  exhibition  of  implements 
at  the  So<-iety's  meetings,  in  stimulating 
the  talent  of  the  miTchanic  and  tlie  zeal  of 
the  husbandman,  .\t0.xford  the  show-yard 
may  be  said  to  have  presented  an  epitome 
•  if- the  state  of  agricultural  mechanism  ex- 
isting in  183!),  the  era  of  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  Agricultuml  Society  of  England. 
No  sf>eelalor  of  that  show  can  have  failed 
to  be  .struck  with  surnri.«e  and  ailmlratiou 
Ht  the  LiverjKtol  cxnibition.  .\t  Oxford 
there  were  some  examples  of  good  ma- 
chinery ond  workmanship,  but  many  more 
of  ru<lc,  cumlirous,  and  ill-cxe<;atcd  im- 
plements. At  Liverpofil  many  machines 
were  exhibited,  not  only  of  surpassing  skill 
in  c-ontrivanee  and  execution,  but  also 
Laving  for  their  object  the  effecting  of 
processes  in  tillage-hii:<bandry  of  the  moat 
refiniil  mil  ore  and  acknowledged  iinport- 
iincc,  but  hitherto  cousidered  of  very  dilfi- 
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cult  practical  attainment. 

may  already  be  eonsid 

of  the  necessary  ■op 

managed  farm,  and  to 

econoniv   and   profit.     Tliii  ntf 

the  mechanics  of  agriculture^ 

so  short  A  period,  has  doubtlcB  am 

the  congregating  togethtfr  of  wffia 

and   mechanicians   trom   all         " 

empire:   and  a  still   higher 

machinery  may  be  oonhi'    "' 

from  the  opfiortunity  offel 

pices  of  the  .S(vi"*i 

ing  and  estimui  rits  ( 

tilementsusedf.  .1 .  ,,i. 
ocalities  and  soils.  It  is  ip 
manufacture  of  even  tlie  cunm 
ments  has  already,  to  a  great  < 
out  of  the  hanils  uf  the  villagv  | 
and  hedgc-carpcnter,  and  been  in 
to  makers  posseaKid  of  greaUsr  inld 
skill,  and  capitaL  The  improvud 
finish,  Uie  greater  lightncat  and  elq 
construction,  and  tke  geaenBjr  i 
adaptation  of  the  mcana  lo  tlie  Mai 
class  of  implements,  were  mffleitl 
festal  ions  of  the  beneficial  iiaiitM 
from  the  encouragement  pivrn  \nt 
ciety  to  these  objects.  N 
amplus  wanting  in  the  li  . 
machines  to  show  that  the  foutthii 
object  for  which  Uie  Society 
ponited  is,  to  some  extent,  fu" 
*  to  encourage  men  of  scic 
attention  to  the  improvement  < 
iniplcmentJ'.' " 

The  remarks  of  the  Sleaar*.! 
Ipswich,  ui«)n  the  prtscrvatioB 
cidtural  iuiplcuienlii  in  go 
every  farmer  .should  be  , 
"  suggest  to  farmen  l 
instruction  given  to  the  wo 
use  of  the  machines,  and  ctav  in  tm 
them,  would  odd  to  tlicir  cAcM 
durability.  Attention  to  wadliM 
ments  and  machinw  before  lavia^  I 
a  little  nil  on  such  as  harr  rwdriw 
yiiu-ts,  and  a  coat  of  [oint  ocrasa 
eoi'h,  will  c'lst  but  little,  and  ■ 
difference  between  having  a  aada 
for  use,  or  covered  witlt  rust  aad 
repair,  just  as  the  seaaon  for  ha  l 
incnccs.  Ilieie  anmMiMta  i 
that  they  would  think  tM  a) 
for  makiiig  llieiu,  ns  their  rjip 
that  a  hu^^  proporiioo  of 
(iiiired,  arises  from  want  of 
tliese  8p{iar<'ntly  trifling  mattanJ 
to  this  end  the  advice  of  ji^.  ( 
of  Beverley,  may  be  acted  ■(■«  « 
iiiderable    i  '  hi*  wmrK  "Si 

most  likcl  on  tlie  teak 

imiilcment--  unit'i    tiu  caiv,  nab  k 
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[  xne  |Bntnnig  kdiic.  x  ne  rajce 
" ,  but  it  can  be  done  without, 
I  be  sown  on  a  rough  surface, 
Tcrod  by  beating  that  curfiicc 
nth  k  spule ;  and  if  on  a  tnnooth 
•y  be  covered  by  scatterinfr, 
a  very  thin  sprinkling  of 
Even  the  pruning-knife 
with ;  because  culinary 
_  Jd  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
r«t  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
le;  and  fruit  trees  will  prnduce 
Qsout  firuning,  as  by  disbudding 
ling  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a^ 
rit  may  be  grown  as  ever  will  be 
.  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  must 
Bed,  however,  that  the  knife  and  the 
vrrr  ncariv  CAsential  instruments 
UUure.  With  the  progress  of 
■t  B  great  number  of  nnplementa, 
^B)  utonsils,  and  mnchines  have 
ngfat  into  use.  Uf  these  may  be 
|d  tbe  hoe  for  stirring  the  soil  and 
^  weeds ;  and  this  implement  on 
■ale,  in  warm  countries,  is  used  lus 
Ble  for  tJio  spade.  The  watering- 
lodem  gardening  is  an  important 
isd  the  syringe  a  machine  that  can 
be  dispensed  with.  In  the  forcing 
ait  we  hare  the  thermometer,  the 
ler,  and  various  contrivances  for 
I  and  regulating  heat,  admitting  or 
f  air,  and  producing  artificial  va- 
rfn.  ( Rnmae' »  Dict.of  Science^  Sec.) 
\\I>  EXPORTS.  The  in- 
rioulturiats  and  the  cidli- 
1 11  ral  are  usually  much 
ire  of  every  country, 
ray  .111' 1 II  [.nitection,  by  iinriosing 
kali  artiili-*  imjxirteil  from  foreign 


iirawuacK  oi  exone  naii  occn  rcceivea  on 
exportation,  unless  by  special  permission  of 
the  ciiiiimi.isioncrs  of  customs.  See  Cobn 
Laws,  Wooi.i.en  MASi^yACTt'EES,  &c. ;  and 
for  a  statement  of  the  i  arious  organic  mat- 
ters that  are  (luniiallv  iuiporteil  into  this 
country,  and  eventuully  tend  to  fertilise  the 
land,  sec  Makubes  applicable  by  thg 
Dbii.l.     (M'CuIloch't  Com.  Diet.) 

IMPOSTllUJli:.  In  farriery  a  sort  of 
swelling,  or  collection  of  matter  or  pus  in 
any  part  of  the  body  of  im  animal.     See 

AUSCKSS. 

IN-AND-IN-BREEDING.  Tlie  prac- 
tice of  breeding  i'rom  close  relations.  See 
ItHKKiiiNG,  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c. 

INARCHING.     See  GRArriNO. 

INCH.  A  ineasuro  of  length,  the  twelfth 
part  of  It  foot. 

LNCISOKS,  or  INCISORES.  (Lat. 
incido,  I  cut.)  The  teeth  iiiipUmlcd  in  the 
inter-maxillary  bones  of  the  upiicrjaw,  and 
in  the  corresponding  plac^e  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  which  are  generally  shape<l  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  or  coarsely  dividing  the 
fiioil.  The  runiimiling  animals,  including 
the  bull  and  cow,  sheep,  goats,  the  deer 
tribe,  and  the  camel  have  no  inci.sors  in  the 
upper  jaw;  but  some  of  tlieui  have  canine 
teeth,  which  jirojcct  from  the  mouth.  Sec 
AoK  or  Animals. 

INCLOSURE.  (Lat.  inclmio,  I  shut  up.) 
See  ENCLo.-ifHP.. 

INCUiiATION.  (Lat.  lunonfto,  I  brood 
over.)  Hatching  or  the  lying  down  of  on 
animal  upon  her  own  or  another's  eggs, 
coiumunicuting  to  them  heat,  and  main- 
taining them  at  her  uwn  temjicruture ;  a 
condition  essential  to  their  (levelopment. 
In  many  aimuals  the  development  of  the 

^tilii  tjuc^ka  nla/^o  afi«r  iha  «>volu«ifin  nf  iha 


this  procex  to  mcli  i  high  decree  of  per-  I 
fectioD.  as  in  many  iastaaces  to  have  entirel/  | 
snpeneiied  the  lue  of  the  hen  in  hatching. 

It  is  eflecied  either  br  means  of  an  oven.  ! 
slove.  or  steam,  ami  It  has  been  calculated  ' 
tiiat  the  ovens  oi  Eirpt  everr  vear  com-  ' 
munioate  life  to  about  '93.00ado6  chickens.  I 
This  process  has  receirejl  considerable  at-  | 
tention  fr<na  the  French  philosophers :  but  ' 
perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  its  results 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  Europe,  was  given 
br  the  proprietor  of  the  EcraleobinH.  which 
w'as  latelv  exhibited  in  Pall  ^laU.  London. 

The  mean  temperature  otlnruhation  is  100' 
Fahr. :  it  mav  rarv  from  9>3'  to  105',  and, 
towards  the  close'  of  the  process,  mar  be 
suspended  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  for  a 
longer  perioiU  according  to  the  degree  of 
extraneons  heat  which  the  eggs  mav  derive 
from  their  situation,  without  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  embrvo.  The  power  of  com- 
municating the  requisite  degree  of  warmth 
to  their  w^rs  arises  out  of  the  unusual  de- 
velopment of.  and  determinativm  of  blood 
to,  a  peculiar  plexus  of  vessels,  distributed 
over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  in 
most  birds  is  connected  with  a  derivation  of 
bloo<l  fn>m  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion, after  the  subsidence  ot  the  functional 
activity  of  the  ovarium  and  oviduct  to  the 
external  integuments.  The  va.«?»lnr,  hot, 
and  sensitive  condition  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  is  the  exciting  cause  of  that  un- 
controllable propensity  to  incubate,  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  "  storge,"  and 
which,  with  its  ossociatetl  i>hcnomena  of  pa- 
tience, abstinence,  and  .self-denial,  forms  so 

remarkable  a  feature   in   the  economy  of 
i,:_i.,      Tn.» ../•  *i 1.:-.! * 


uvaas   jciuLiuii    i\3    tuts    iaiu 

lopment.  If  the  thrush  had 
that  her  young  would  be  e 
<^  nakM  and  hetpleas,  ahi 
prepared  beforehand  a  wi 
comfortable  abode,  than  he 
her  to  construct  for  their 
and  if  with  such  a  nest  we 
mass  of  straw  in  which  the 
incubates  her  (^es,  it  mi 
that  she  knew  buorchand  ' 
would  come  into  the  wa 
and  strong  enough  at  on 
and  pick  up  their  own  toi 
therefore,  the  nest  relates  o\ 
in  the  other  to  incubation 
rearing  of  the  young :  and 
degree  of  development  att 
cubation,  and  the  aisncia 
the  nest  and  habits  of  the  ]- 
been  divided  into  two  g 
Avet  altricet,  and  Avt$  pra 
Diet,  of  Science.) 

INDIA,  THE  AGRK 
The  British  farmer  will,  ] 
derive  many  useful  hints 
careful  study  of  the  ag: 
eastern  portions  of  Asia, 
for  instance,  too  many  cat 
butcd  to  retard  the  marcl 
improvement.  The  innat4 
natives  to  innovations  of  i 
ture  of  their  region,  theii 
the  political  oppremions  u 
have  long  laboured,  are  an 
causes  of  the  degraded  atal 
culture.  I  am  indebted 
Mr.  George  Johnson  nf  th< 
at    Calcutta    for   most    o 
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J  to  the  cultivator.  Now, 
ontingencies  occur  in  Ilin- 
I  the  contrary,  the  operation!! 
■re  rudtly  executed ;  the 
I  poor,  the  profits  are  small, 
mspondent.  The  dwellings 
s  throughout  India  are  in  no 
nor  to  the  other  mean  huts, 
bey  are  associated  in  the  villa^^e. 
(Uached  to  the  residence  of  the  | 
feton  ;  for  the  pittance  of  grain 
wi  is  immediately  Iwateu  out, 
rt  sold  at  once  to  the  mereluiut, 
n  residue  for  seed  and  t>ustu- 
ed  in  baaket.«,  or  jars,  and  thu.su 
placed  in  the  room  wliere  the 

tThe  outbuildings  i  arely  ex- 
1  enclo.sure  in  whicli  to  se- 
at iiiglit.  By  fur  the  greatest 
inns  do  not  exceed  a  size  re- 
igle  yoke  of  oxen,  for  tlie  occu- 
luy  ploughman." 
ua  imposts  to  which  these  little 
exposed,  sound  strange  to  an 
culturist :  they  ore  enumerated 
hanan.  (Iml.  Kech.  vol.  ii.  p. 
rjot's  heap  of  groin  is  usitully 
wers :  of  this  is  first  set  apart. 

It  Sccrt. 

Pbr  rather  for  the  priests    -      S 
to  the  brahmins  and  other 


*oger 

Ulkry  brahmin  of  the  vil- 
er .  .  . 

IT    - 

eater  and  blacksmith 
i«rer  .  .  . 

cm  Oman  -  •  . 

le  - 

lot  the  village 


lan 


of  the  water  - 
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residue  of  268G  seers :  of 
rnt  takes  10  percent.,  and 
residue,  so  that  wbeu  all 
ve  been  satisfied,  the  grower 
MTSfion  III'  2000  seers  of  rice." 
Tytorc,  vol.  i.  p.  205.) 
)  practised  in  India  and  in 
:  Uot  countries  of  Asia,  to  an 
ich  tlie  Knglish  farmer  has 
) ;  ftJT,  as  Mr.  (ieorge  Johnson 
every  distric-i  of  Ilindoston, 
Ileal  climates,  irrigation 
mode  of  promoting 
favoured  by  nature 
ionally  flooded  merely 
of  a  dam  across  the 
ctream,  or  it  b  con- 


fined nearer  to  its  source,  so  as  to  form  a 
reservoir,  from  which  the  water  may  be  ob- 
tained at  (tie  most  desirable  seasons.  In 
less  favourable  situations,  the  water  Irc- 
quenlly  has  to  be  raised  to  a  eousidcrable 
height,  in  order  to  attain  an  elevation  level 
with,  or  slightly  above  the  cultivated  land. 
This  is  very  generally  effected  by  a  scoop 
of  matting  8us|K;nded  between  two  ropes, 
tlie  ends  of  which  are  hel<l  by  two  men  wlio 
bale  it  from  the  reservoir  into  u  hole,  some 
feet  above  it,  and  I'rom  llience  it  is  similarly 
buled  by  o(ber..<  from  bole  to  hole,  until  tbu 
desired  hei^'bl  i.s  iiltaintil.  Sometimes  the 
scoop  is  su.s[ieiide<l  between  poles,  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  gallows ;  at  others,  us  in  the 
.Jaut  wells,  from  which  Ibe  water  is  raised 
by  cattle  or  by  hami,  in  some  districts. 
ITie  extensive  canals,  lbruie<l  i:i  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  and  in  the  I'liiijab,  are  no 
longer  employed.  The  iiiuciiinery,  so  ge- 
neral in  Cliinii,  is  no  where  used  in  India 
for  raising  water.  In  1798,  Dr.  Tennant 
relates,  that  the  practice  of  the  natives  tlien 
was,  and  is  still  tiJlowed,  ultcr  ploughing 
the  fields  in  ihe  usual  niuiincr,  but  before 
sowing,  to  divide  tlicm  into  regular  sniuU 
squares  like  u  clicss  bmuil :  ciuh  »(iuare  is 
surrounded  with  ji  shelving  border  about 
four  inches  lii>;h,  capable  of  preventing  tlio 
escai>c  of  water.  Between  these  square 
iudosures,  small  dykos  are  formed  for  con- 
veying a  rivulet  over  the  whole  iield;  when 
the  water  has  stood  a  sulDcicnt  time  in  one 
s(|uare,  it  is  let  off  into  liie  surrouii<iing 
dyke,  and  conveyed  to  nnothcr,  iind  bo  in 
succession  through  the  whole  field.  Tlio 
fertility  induced  lunjily  rec(>m])en3es  the 
labour,  and  the  neatness  imparted  to  the 
country  by  tliis  liu.ibaiidry  is  very  striking." 
(Iiid.  liech.  ii.  107.)  In  some  places  the 
water  has  to  be  rsiised  from  deep  wells,  se- 
veral of  which  are  in  the  most  elevated 
part.t  of  each  field.  The  work  of  drawing 
the  water  is  performed  by  two  bullocks,  not 
travelling  round  in  a  mill,  but  pacing  in  a 
direct  line  from  (he  well's  mouth.  The 
various  litlle  tren«'lics  already  mentioned, 
id!  radiate  from  these  wells.  About  Tuliia 
Ihe  irrigation  water  is  raised  tVimi  the  wells 
by  meiuis  of  a  bauiboo  lever  with  its  fulcrum 
on  a  frame  about  ten  feet  high,  a  weight  at 
the  o])|)<Mitc  end  being  emjiloyed  to  assist 
the  workmen  in  counterpoising  the  leather 
bag  of  water  ,•  this  jilan  is  only  resorted  to 
when  the  wells  are  shallow  and  the  water 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  ntrtl 
bags  but  buckets  are  used,  sometimes  of 
leather  but  more  fre(iucntly  of  iron.  Four 
bullocks  ami  three  labourers  are  engaged 
nine  days  in  irrigating  one  acre  of  hind 
thorouglily .  The  imiiortance  of  this  branch 
of  agricultore  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
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number  of  welk,  whicb  even  these  most  in- 
dolent ])C<ij>Iu  itink  in  districts  deficient  in 
blreiuiis.  Near  Miitlros,  ut  Sayiubruni- 
bucuiii,  a  reitunoir  more  than  seven  miles 
long,  and  three  broail,  Cor  the  purposes  of 
irriaulioii,  haa  been  fortue<l,  by  merely 
mismg  u  bank  across  a  natural  ravine.  In 
the  Tuiiiul  lun|?uage  a  reservoir  oC  this  kind 
is  called  an  iiray.  Tliia  supplies  32  vil- 
lages coutiiiniii};  flOCM>  ]>ersona  employed  in 
agricultiin;  (shoidd  the  rains  fail)  for  18 
months.  Sluices  lined  with  bricks  pass  under 
tlic  bunk  to  supply  the  fields:  the  inner  open- 
ing of  the  sluice  is  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  in 
which  is  cut  n  circuliu'  hole,  through  whicb 
the  water  is  allowed  to  puss  as  reciuircd,  by 
means  of  a  plug  (Lxed  U>  a  bamboo,  and  se- 
curc<l  from  escnpc  by  means  of  stone  pillars 
and  cross  bars.  ^\  hen  bulloclcs  ore  em- 
ployed to  raise  water  from  wells,  a  leathern 
bucket  is  used,  which  holds  45  gallons ; 
tliis  two  bullocks  will  raise  every  minute 
and  u  half  from  a  well  44  feet  deep,  and 
they  work  eight  hours  per  day. 

To  the  insoluble  mutter  of  the  water 
employed  in  irrigation,  must  be  attributed 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  value.  These 
vary  at  different  seasons.  Tliat  of  the 
Ganges,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
irrigation,  was  examined  by  Air.  Everett: 
he  Ibund  in  it  of  insoluble  matters 

Gralu. 
July  3.     In  a  vine  quart  -  -     1 

7.     -  -.  -  -    8 

23.  -  -  -  -  10 
Aug.  1—8.      ...  -  58'10 

22.       -  -  -  -  26 

Sept.  C.      -  -  -  -  17 

24.  -  -  -  -     8 
Oct.  «.      -             -              -  -     6 

This  insoluble  or  mechanically  suspended 
mutter  w;is  analysed  by  Mr.  I'iddington  :  he 
found  in  'iOO  parts  from  tlic  banks  of  the 
Ganges  at  Monul{)orc  — 


Vegetable  matter  .  .  . 

Salioe  mutters,  cliieQy  muriate  of  potass 
Carbonate  of  lime 

Phos]ilia(e  of  luiie  .  .  . 

Oxide  of  iron    -  -  .  . 

Silex      .  -  -  .  . 

Alumina  ... 

Water   .... 
I^iss      .... 
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1 
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As  these  rich,  purely  divided  matters,  are 
depositing  on  the  lower  grounds  within  reach 
of  the  t]<Kxl  waters,  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  "  the  higher  soils  ore  ge- 
nerally and  rapidly  impoverishing,  and  this 
to  a  degree  of  which  few,  who  hnvc  not 
nmdc  the  subject  one  of  attention,  are 
nware." 

The  ra])id  effects  producctl  by  a  copioiu 


rrrmM 

i,  tnayhe^ 
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artiGclal  watering  of 
burning  sun  of  Inilia, 
following  report  made  in  IMI, 
ward  Humes  to  Lord  AucUliri 
artificial  grasses  of  CabooL 

"  There  are  three  kinda  rf 
vated  in  Cabool  —  ^rinkko,'  er 
tuL,'  a  kind  of  trefoil,  and  *i 
clover.  The  first  and  (he  Un 
yield  crops  for  some  year*,  bat 
( shufiul )  is  an  annual*,  lie  tee 
is  sown  in  spring,  generally 
equinox  :  for  each  jureeb, 
Knglish  acre  (20,089  ju 
an  Euglish  acre),  two 
about  'in  lbs.  Knglisb 
In  forty  days  it  comes  to 
cut  down,  and  will 
crops  ere  winter  sets  iiv, 
ting  six  or  eight  crops  may 
last  may  sometimes  Im>  ii 
mature  cold.  One  jucocb  OT 
clish  acre  yields  on  an  aren| 
loads  of  gras»  nt  vm-h  rutlin: 
carries  about  SCO  lbs.  ;  this  is  i 
5000  lbs.  the  jurcob,  or  ia,( 
English  acre,  and  for  four  fine 
lbs.  English.  The  thir  '  -  - 
the  1x;st,  and  from  it  i 
of  this  the  half  atrrc 
seers  of  CuImxiI  will  v 
alwut  o60  lbs.  This  fiLant 
black  soil,  much  maoun^i 
five  times  each  crop,  in 
droops.  It  is  sometimes 
barley,  but  in  that 
hausting  the  soil  injures 
seed  is  never  c.xporteil,  b 
plentiful,  thougli  all  the 
as  much  to  exceed  the 
therefore  dried,  and  tlutt 
distance  from  a  market  is 
in  this  manner  and  sold  dl 
camel  load  of  it,  or  about 
whether  green  or  dry,  si'IU 
rupee  —  a  coinage  of 
to  IOO  Company's  r\ 
rally  lasts  for  six  v.. 
ten  years  if  mani:i  '  •■ 
over  it.  The  i»e<-'l  i- 
rujiec,  a  stone  of  I  i  I ' 
tivated  for  L\f">r;.i'i. 
than  it  mi;;Ui  .  ■ii.r 
price  has  1< 
rival  of  thi 
'shuftul,'  ill  .  .,..., u 
sowing,  reaping,  and 
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and  the  calcuI.iiiniK  ( 
will  sulKcc  I 
plant.     Thi- 
thnn  that  of  luc«rti. 

"ITie  chiver,  or  '»»  has^ 
leaves),  awitnilaiM  lOnnnM  H 


prolujion  :  tbej  liavc  be- 
metliud  of  sowing  various 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  bo 
reprehundtfJ.  It  is  only  in  some 
ndiu^  that  anv  tiling  like  rotation 
is  obsurvtt).  In  the  high  liinilj  of 
lie  following  rotation  is  usually 
—  1.  Vear  fallow  ami  wheat.  2. 
Ittckw)  followed  by  bit;  or  l>ear,  a 
barley.  3.  Murwa,  saiua,  and 
being  <{iecies  of  millet,  followed  by 

t*  notliing  remarkable  in  the  do- 

limal^  of  Bengal :    the   oxen   are 

and   their  she«.-p  are  descril>ed   as 

ank,  and  thin ;  "  the  eolour  of  three 

t  each  flcjck  is  blaek,  or  dark  grey, 

itr  of  the  fleece  is  worse,  if  pxissible, 

MMOor;  it  in  harsh,  thin,  and  hairy, 

f  remarkable  degree :  no  part  of 

tr  domestic  furniture,   so  for  u 

■nt  bad  ob^rrcd,  is  manufactured 

coarse  kind  of  blankettrng 

of  the  IxHitmen  (dandies)  and 

upper  districts  use  during  the 

a  I  '  night. 

tytti  .lion  which  pre- 

la,  ill  i  t  I  -i.i.  .>ii(l  in  Ilindostan. 

on  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

.r.ir.-  lit'  China,  where  the  soil  is 

re  carefully,  and  with 

-  of  detail,  or  garden 

hnslnuidry,    thim    in    any  other 

~  do  not  allude  in  this  work  to 

of  crops,  such  as  the  tea 

from  which  tlie  English  cul- 

V'^ily  to  derive    u»eful 

>  irkable  for  the  c«re 

n,  even  by  the  sjmde, 

■  ,n<\  their  hii.sbauding 

,1     Jl    L    ,,.!.  ;.  ..linir.V.I^  ■    nv.^r. 


couettmg  in  the  public  roads  and  streets 
all  the  horse  and  other  dung,  which  ia  also 
made  into  eidtes,  with  raarl,  and  these  are 
allerwards  drietl  in  the  sun. 

'ITie  system  of  tillage  formed  by  (he 
Chinese,  however  antiquated,  is  not  of  a 
general  description,  calculated  to  instruct 
the  KngliaU  cultivator;  and  the  Chinese 
husliaii<lmen  are  entirely  uninfonned  as  to 
any  scientitic  principles,  by  the  ob.«ervance 
of  which  the  cultivation  of  tlie  earth  is  im- 
proved. The  same  remark,  in  fact,  extends 
to  most  oriental  farmers :  they  merely  follow 
a  regular  routine  of  Ofierations,  because  it 
is  that  which  their  forefathers  ndoptetl :  — 
followed  without  consideration,  it  is  trans- 
mitted unim]iroved.  See  Ibbigation,  and 
Night-soil.  {Memoir  on  the  Agrindtiire 
of  Iiuiuiy  by  (i.W.  Johnson.) 

INDIAN  CORN.     Sec  Maize. 

INDIAN  CRESS.    See  Cress,  Isbian. 

INDIGENOUS  PLANT'S.  Such  plants 
as  are  natives  of,  or  are  conmiou  to,  a 
country. 

INDIGO.  (Indigoftra,  from  indigo,  a 
blue  dye  stuff,  a  corruption  of  IiuJicum, 
India,  imd  /era,  to  bear ;  most  of  the 
species  pro<luce  the  well-known  dye,  c-Uled 
indigo.)  'Iliis  is  an  extensive  genus  of 
rather  elegant  plants,  the  shrubby  kinds  of 
which  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
Bt<jvy  and  green-house  shrubby  kincLi  thrive 
best  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  pe.it, 
and  may  be  increa.«ccl  without  ditliciihy  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  planted  in 
.4uiid,  under  a  glass,  in  heat.  '1  lie  tmnuul 
and  biennial  kinds  must  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  and  when 
the  plants  have  grown  ii  suftieieiit  height, 
they  may  be  planted  singly  into  pots,  and 
treated   aa   other  tender   annuals  "■">   bi- 


besides  yicl<iing  indigo,  is  also  metlivinallj 
employed ;  and  the  powdered  leaf  of  /.  anil 
is  used  ill  gome  diseases  of  tie  liver.  (Pazlon's 
Hot.  Diet.) 

INDURATED.  (Lul.  iiuluro.)  A  term 
implyiiij!  that  a  substance  naturally  soft  is 
hardened.  It  is  a  term  fre<iuenlly  used  in 
Imtanii-al  works  to  signil'y  the  above-men- 
tioned change. 

INERT  VEGETABLE  MATTER. 
The  inert  vegetable  mutters  of  the  soil  are 
those  which  decompose  very  slowly,  and 
consequently  atford  very  little  nourishment 
U>  the  growing  (ilant :  of  tliis  kind  ore 
woody  fibre,  tanner's  bark,  peat,  &c.  all  of 
which,  if  not  previously  rendered  more 
easily  soluble,  by  being  mixed  with  farm- 
yard ilung,  or  other  easily  fermentable 
substances  aflbrd  food  to  vcgtliition  by 
very  slow  degrees. 

INFmMARY.  (Lat.  iiifirmtu,  weak.) 
A  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  The 
Vetonnnry  College  in  London  have  an  in- 
firmary for  sick  and  diseased  horses,  to  which 
the  horses  of  their  subscribers  have  access 
and  medical  tn'atmcnf,  frix  from  charge. 

INFLAMMATION.  In  farriery,  is  a 
disease  or  affection  consisting  in  an  in- 
creiscd  hent  and  action  in  iiny  part  of  an 
nnimal,  arising  from  various  causes,  external 
or  intxTnal,  local  or  universal.  In  animals, 
the  chief  causes  are  wouiula,  liruises,  and 
sudden  or  excessive  cold,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  afterwards. 

The  horgo  is  subject  to  intlammution  of 
the  lungs,  stomach,  biiwcl.<,  kidney,  and  of 
the  eye  and  foot.  Of  intbmmiation  of  the 
bowels  I  have  already  spoken  (see  UoWEts). 
Of  inflammation  ot'  the  stouuich  in  the 
hor,se,  except  from  poisonous  herbs,  or 
drugs,  we  know  little.  It  very  rarely 
occurs,  and  then  can,  with  dilliculty,  be 
distinguished  from  inllammation  of  the 
l^owels ;  and  in  both  diseases  the  assistance 
of  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon  is  reijuired. 
{The  }ior»ei,\,.'200.) 

Among  the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
kiilney  are,  iinprojK'r  food,  Bu<'h  as  mow- 
burnt  hay,  musty  oats,  &e.  Bleeding,  in 
this  case,  unist  be  promptly  rc.sorte<l  to; 
and  carried  to  its  full  extent.  An  active 
purge  should  next  be  administered  ;  and  a 
counter-inflammation  excited  as  near  u 
p<)>sible  to  the  seat  of  disease. 

luflannnation  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  roaring  :  it  is  generally  brfiught 
on  by  the  respiration  of  heate<l  and  em- 
TKiisoncd  air,  in  neglected  and  filthy  st4d>lc3  ; 
by  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  colil,  or 
cold  to  heat,  from  grass  to  the  stable,  or 
stable  to  grass,  luid  so  on.  UltH^ding,  blis- 
tering, and  relaxing  me<licines  should  be 
resorted  to  under  the  advice  of  a  profcs- 
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sioiial  man;   lor  the 
can  scarcely  be  safdy  i 
propc-r  advice. 

Cooling  applicatiolB^  sack  ■ 
extract,  one  dracfam  orbalf  akM 
tincture  of  opium  to  a  pint  61  tl 
mash  diet  and  gentle  phyne,  « 
get  rid  of  conuuon  inflaraiutjuo  i 
or  the  inflanimntion  will  fiil«d»{ 
should  three  or  tiiar  days  jm 
inflammation  not  be  abatad,  wt 
U>  snspcct  that  it  is  jperific  »n 
flamniation,  or  true  o;  ' 
there  is  no  cure.     See  J 

Inflammation  of  the  tout  is  I 
bv  over-exertion.  If  a  burae  ih 
ridden  or  driven  hard  be  vnfisc 
in  the  cold,  or  if  bis  feet  bv  i 
not  si>eedily  dried,  be  is  tvtj  hk 
"  fever  in  the  feet,"  Bleedinc  I 
and  poultices  of  linseed  mealli 
whole  of  the  foot  and  pastoa,  *l 
and  cooling  medicioea,  sbooU  I 
to.  And  to  promote  erapor 
ailvisable  to  remove  the  Aot,  H 
OS  thin  as  possible,  and  hart  IM 
particularly  the  quartera,  wtil  n 
2/orjr,  p. 'i9l.)  See  Gkkaab. 

A  very  excellent  article  br  M 
,M.Milbum,of'niorpfiel(LYorkA 
Infliunnmtory  Complaints  of  Far 
which  received  a  prciuiam  (NH 
land  Society,  may  be  OOtWBlud* 
ta^.  See  tlieir  TramaatHamt,  mI 

For  inflammation  in  shciep  Mt 

In  iiiflamniatxirT  ferer  in  t^ 
bleetling,  followed  br  imawdin 
(1^  lbs.  of  EfMom  salts  diMofaf 
or  gruel)  must  be  had 
on  Cattle,  p.  359.) 

LNFLORESCENCE. 
to  llourish.)     The  gen 
tlie  Howers  upon  a  stem  i 
sists  of  the  following  piuiu|iJ  1 
the  spike,  the  raceme,  tha  paiii 
pitulum,  the  cyme,  and  the  mah 

The  spike  is  a  lon^  niduafl^a 
Tlie  term  raceme  u  — '^^^ 
flowers,  when  the? 
filiform  simple  axia,  i 
being  stalked.  Thv  pMiie 
position  of  inflotcaoeoee,  ia  l 
mary  axis  tlerelopci  — ~»"rf— r  i 
themselves  pmdoee  tertiarr,  *• 
in  other  words,  it  is  •  noa 
branches  ol  flower*  in  place  ct  a 
Capitulum  implies  the  mmagmm 
lieails.  Tlie  ryme  is  a  mode  itf  ii 
rescmliling  a  flattened  | 
elder. 

Of  the  particular  i 
bel,  the  carrot  ia  a 
peduncles  and  padkiM  ifriaf  H 


■us    ■1IM(«1^ 

d  reoo^^ 

enerai  ^H 
cm  or  Mil 


^■k  peculiar  state  of  tbe  atmos- 
^■gh  we  have  do  means  of  dc- 
Bttndoubtoclly  the  true  cause  of 
l^fusms,  or  va[)our3  of  a  noxious 
f  ezict,  thouuh  in  verv  minute 
■IsD  m  exciting  eatises  of  miluenza, 
Oggoted  bj  Dr.  Prout.  It  nm; 
M«C  Tolcanic  origin :  and  such  u 
^belenraretted  hydrogen,  whioh, 
P^ndv  minute  quantity,  is  highly 
I^Biiglit  perhajis  account  for  some 
Itanomena  of  influenza  ;  but  we 
IHwtedge  that  nothing  certain  is 
'  the  can^e  of  this  disease. 


SriBEMic,  and  Mchrais. 
A  provineiiU  term,  employed  to 
sornmon  pasture  or  meadow  which 
r  wet. 

7LATION.  An  operation  in  the 
■at  of  fruit  trees,  which  is  some- 
I'budding.  It  is  a  kind  of  graft- 
~lin  the  summer  months  on  va- 
plant.s  and  often  succeeds 
Mthe  common  method  of  grafting. 
Ittna  and  Ga4m.\a.)  It  is  also  a 
I  to  aignify  the  process  of  trans- 
(raMet.  Sec  Gbassbs, 
,  BARLEY.  A  local  term  ap- 
sriejr  which  is  sown  as  the  second 
the  ground  has  been  followed. 
T-ORCHIS.  (Ophryt.)  The 
tilia  genus  ore  highlr  curious,  and 
place  in  every  collection.  The 
e  large  and  handsome,  iuodorous, 
eoloored,  especially  the  lii>,  re- 
nt kinds  of  insects.  The 
1  to  Britain,  are  :  — 
orchis  (O.  miueifera)  grows 
or  in  nieadowH  among 
sparingly,  or  much  dis- 
-  m  JiiMi.     ThM  i.  one 


to  tnc  Itev.  li.  c:.  Smitti,  usually  narrower. 
The  calyx  leaves  are  shorter  in  proportion 
to  the  lip  than  those  of  the  apifera,  always 
paler,  and  ralhcr  white  than  pink,  except 
when  the  flowers  approach  to  de<'ny ;  the 
keel  in  green,  us  ui  that  S[)ecie9.  Petal  rather 
shorter,  smaller,  and  broader,  more  coloured, 
downy  ou  the  inner  surface.  Lip  essentially 
anct  ubviiiusly  different,  much  broader  iind 
more  diluted,  ne.irly  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  its  margin  thin,  expanded  and  di- 
rected forward,  not  reflcxed.  The  disk  is 
of  ■  duller  brown,  the  lines  or  spots  less 
yellow  or  vivid.  The  O.  arachniles  is  ob- 
served to  grow  more  in  tufts  or  clumps, 
than  the  api/cra,  which  is  commonly  scat- 
tered or  solitary,  though  less  so  than  O. 
muici/era. 

4.  Eai-ly  spider  orchis  (O.  arani^ern). 
This  species  is  found  most  generally  in  dry 
chalky  limestone,  or  gravelly  pastures  and 
iiits,  flowering  in  April ;  it  is  of  more 
liumble  growth  tlian  the  bee  orchis,  with 
fewer  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish 
brown  hue ;  the  herbage  is  rather  more 
glaucous. 

5.  Drone  orchis  (O.  fucifera.)  This  is 
of  the  size  and  habit  of  tlie  lust  species,  with 
which  the  general  asjiect  of  tlie  llowers  ac- 
cords, though  they  are  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
brown,  and  seldom  more  tlian  three  in  each 
spike.  (^Smith'tEng.  Flor.  vol.  vi.  p.  28.- and 
273.) 

1:NSECTS.  (Lat.  iiuecta.)  A  very  ex- 
tensive, and,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  earlli, 
important  doss  of  nnimids.  On  the  subject  of 
the  science  of  entomology,  in  this  work,  I 
pro|)oac  only  to  touch  upon  those,  which 
are  the  most  injurious  or  important  to  tlie 
fiu-mer ;  and  many  of  these,  such  as  the  bee, 
ant,  fly  in  turnips,  wireworm,  &C>.viU.bS- 


racter,  as  a  whole,  than  that  just  men- 
tioned." 

I'^rdni  the  worics  of  Mr.  SwainiioD,  of 
Kirby  luiii  Spenee,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can in  tlie  Quart.  Jmim.  of  A^r.,  luid  the 
vuluiitile  little  work  of  V.  Koilar,  On  h- 
sectn  injuriuiui  tn  Oarilfitert,  Foresters,  and 
Farmers,  so  rarofiilly  tmnslntcil  from  the 
German,  by  the  Alisses  Jane  and  Mary 
Loudon,  tlic  chief  facts  of  this  pa[)cr  are 
obtaiocil.  And  to  use  the  wordu  of  M.  Koi- 
lar, in  reference  to  tlie  filau  I  pr<i|nia«  to 
follow  in  it,  '■  To  enable  the  reiulers,  for 
whom  this  work  is  intended,  to  find  more 
easily  the  insect  partienlarly  intereiitinf;  to 
eni'h,  it  has  been  consldereil  proper  not  ia 
treat  of  families  and  species  in  any  gystem- 
atic  iirraiifrcnient,  but  according  to  the 
brani'h  of  culture  to  which  tUoy  are  parti- 
cularly injuriouii."  And,  in  pursuance  of 
this  object,  I  shall  oidy  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  insect  depredators, 
for  "  to  enumerate,"  says  Davy,  "  all  the 
destroying  unini:ils  and  tyrants  of  the  vcffe- 
table  kingd(Hn,  would  be  to  j^ive  a  catalogue 
of  the  j;reatcr  number  of  the  classes  in 
Koolojty ;  almost  every  species  of  jilanl  is 
the  j>ei'ul!ar  rc'tiiifj-place  or  dominion  of 
Bomc  insect  tribe ;  and  from  the  lotmsl, 
caterpillar,  and  snail,  to  the  minute  aphis,  a 
wcmderfid  variety  of  inferior  insects  are 
nourished,  and  live  by  their  ravages  upon 
the  vegetable  world." 

Of  the  considerable  extent  to  which  the 
vuriou.s  insect  tribes  commit  their  depreda- 
tions, no  fanner  will  for  a  moment  doubt, 
and  yet  he  fonus  his  jud^Tuent  only  upon 
the  ravajres  of  the  larper  insectii.  Of  the 
smidler  tribes — the  minute  trcsposBers — 
the    aniinalculie,    thi>se    onlv     digcemiblc 


cotyIe<lon  leaV  

in  the  bulb  and  rootlets,  1 
eased  and  covered  with 
conces  (see  Aitbdbt),  < 
foliage  15  often  cotuonK 
But  even  when  there  is  I 
mentation  of  their  niimb^ 
to  believe  that  the  ioitu] 
l^retation  by  iusecta  u  i 
than  is  generally  suraxM 
tions  are  often  earned 
either  beneath  the  surfao 
the  substauce  of  the  {Jua 
ations  where  they  escape  t 
kinds  o^in  feed  only  <lul 
conceal  themselves  durii|| 
and  crevices.  In  conaeqi 
and  insidious  mode  of  a 
doubt  that  we  are  often 
uuhe:Uthine$3  and  deca^ 
uess  of  soil,  unfavourable 
causes,  when  in  reality  t 
entirely  by  insoots."  (4 
vol.  viii.  p.  97.)  "  The  ( 
Mr.  Duncan,  "  which 
the  discovery  of  [ 
vestignte  carcAilly 
history  of  inseota 
structure  and  gene 
plants  which  they 
this  object  the  attention  ( 
to  ascertain  tho  time  wha 
in  which,  the  «|j;^  are  i 
OS  their  compoaition,  am 
closing  mcmbnuie,  with  a 
in  what  way  tlie  vital  a 
most  easily  destroyed.  ^ 
lar\'a!  call  for  particular 
generally  in  this  state  Ihi 
committed :  the  periud  g(| 
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rhich  i»i 
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vledge  of  the  economy  of  the  ; 
is  of  course  of  the  utmost  im- 
we  could  become  acquuinted 
re&U  in  which  they  paaa  the 
had  moans  to  destroy  the  few  ' 
lly  sunriTC,  when  they  first  ap- 
die  ipring,  and  before  they  have 
their  cjr^s,  the  injuries  which  are 
bv  tlieir  means  might  be  alto- 
eTer>ted."  (/iirf.  p.  99.) 
t,  however,  the  farmer,  when  he  is 
lily  engaging  in  the  destruction  of 
^ing  iitsects  of  the  field,  omit  to 
vhether  many  of  these  are  not,  in 
M  or  other,  productive  of  benefit 
» they  do  not  serve  to  keep  within 
e  limits  other  insects,  or  perhaps 
acme  other  wise  purpose  in  the 
'  the  creation.  This  has  been 
J  lie  the  fact  in  the  case  of  tlie 
eartli-worm,  whose  casts  so  often 
i  girdener  and  the  fanner.  (See 
(ToBM.)  For  these  not  only  assist 
ontinual  admixture  of  djlTerent 
orths,  but,  by  bt)rinp  the  soil, 
note  in  it  the  circulation  of  the  I 
ric  gsses,  and  even  the  drain- 
.  it  of  its  superfluous  moisture. 
Irliile,  of  Selbomc,  rcmiirks  in  his 
Hittory,  "The  most  insignificant 
kd  n^tiles  arc  of  much  more  coii- 
,  aiid  have  much  more  influence  in 
DBBV  of  nature^  than  the  incurious 
►  of  From  their  minuteness,  which 
ihem  less  an  object  of  attention, 
lir  numbers  and  fecundity,  earth- 
hough  in  appearance  a  small  and 
e  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,. 
inld  make  a  lamentable  chasm. ' 
f  have  been  divided  by  entomo- 
lo  two  great  divisions — the  winged, 

BUWfau. 

id  iBBceta  sre  dirided  into  the  fol- 
rdcn:  — 

aoyOra.    Of  this  are  the  weevils, 
ntg,  ground  beetles,  &c. 
hopltra.      Of  this   order   are    the 
Ul%   the   ox'kroach,   field   cricket, 
locust,   the  green  grasshopper. 


|t  locus 


Of  which  are  the'  field, 
bugs,  &o. 

lo  which  are  compre- 
dr^on  fly,  lace  fly,  day  fly  or 

In  this  order  are  bees, 
'bumble  bees,   saw-flies,  golt- 

Of  which  order  are  the 

Of  which  are  certain  in- 
\tm  htet,  wasps,  &c. 

Of  this   order   are  gnats, 


house  flies,  midges,  o.x  and  horse  breeze- 
flies,  &c. 

The  insects  without  wings  are  divided 
into  the  following  orders  :  — 

9.  Myriapoda.  Of  this  are  the  centipede, 
julus,  &c. 

10.  Thynanura.     The  sugar  louse,  &c. 

11.  Paraiiilu.     The  lice  tribe,  &o. 

12.  Sueturia.     The  Uea. 

Crabs  and  spiders,  included  by  Liimtrus 
amongst  insects,  are  now  foniied  into  two 
classes — Crvulacfa  and  Arachnida.  (^Kollar, 
p.  1-2.) 

I.  jTAp  Trnnsformation  of  Imtcts.  —  In- 
sects commonly  change  tlieir  form  several 
times  in  the  most  apparently  iniigie  man- 
ner. A  few,  the  Aphis,  for  instance,  arc 
viviparous,  but  they  are  gencrallv  produced 
from  eggs,  that  h,  the  eggs  an-  Lrroduccd  in 
the  body  ol'  the  mother.  "  Tiic  foiuale," 
says  Kollar,  "  lays  her  eg";s  (which  nrc  often 
stuck  on  and  covered  with  a  kiml  of  gluo 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather)  sihortly 
after  [lairing,  instiiictlTcly  in  the  pliice  best 
adapted  for  their  development,  and  which 
offers  the  proper  Ibod  to  the  foitlicoijiing 
broiKl.  The  whitethorn  butterfly,  imd  the 
golden-tail  moth,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  fruit  trees,  or  other  leafy  trees, 
and  the  latter  covers  themovpr  with  a  gold- 
coloured  covering  of  silk.  The  common 
hwkcy-nioth  {Gaxtropacha  (Boinhyx)  netis- 
Iria)  fa.stens  them  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
round  the  stem  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  the 
gypsey-moth  {Bmiibyx  dispnr)  fastens  them 
in  a  broad  piitili  on  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
paling,  and  covers  them  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  hair.  The  winter-moth  (Oeomeira 
bntmnla)  lays  tlicm  singly  on  the  buds  of 
the  leaves  and  Howcrm  tLe  priii  tei- beetle 
(^Bostrichus  typof^raphiin)  iiilroduecs  tlieni 
between  the  bark  and  the  albumen,  &<•. 

Most  insects  i?sue  from  their  eggs  as 
worms  or  larva?;  those  of  butterflies  are  pro- 
vided with  feet,  and  are  culled  <'atcr]  it  liars  ; 
those  of  beetles  and  other  insects,  litr\  ic ; 
and  when  they  have  no  feet,  they  are  called 
grubs  or  maggotji.  In  this  stat<',  as  their  bo- 
dies increase,  the  insects  often  cast  their  skin 
(see  Exuvi  j;,  anle,  p.  429.),  and  sometimes 
change  their  eoknir.  Many  winged  insects, 
such  as  the  grassliopticrs,  dragon  flies,  &C., 
very  much  resombU'  in  their  larva  ptatc  the 
perfect  bsect ;  they  only  want  the  wings, 
which  are  not  developed  till  alter  the  last 
change  of  the  skin.  The  larva  state  is  the 
perioil  of  feeding  :  and  insects  are  then  usu- 
ally the  destructive  enemii>s  of  other  produc- 
tions of  nature,  and  objects  of  persecution 
to  famicrs,  gardeners,  and  foi-esters. 

The  nympha  or  pupa  state  succeeds  that 
of  the  larva.  Insects  do  not  now  require 
nourishment  (with  the  exception  of  gross- 
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liopijers  and  a  few  others),  and  repose  in  a 
^m  deatJi-liki.'  slumber.  To  bie  safe  from  their 
^P  eiiouiie!  und  tlie  weather,  the  larva;  of  many 
^"  iiiMicts,  particularly-  butterfiie*,  prepare  lor 

tliemsclveii  a  covering  of  ii  silky  or  a  cottony 
^_  texture.  Miuiy  fonu  theuiselves  a  house  of 
^B  oartlt,  moss,  leaves,  j.Ta.'^  haulm,  or  foliage. 
^V  ilaiiy  even  go  into  the  earih,  or  decaye<l 

wo<h1,  or  conceal  themselves  under  the  bark 

of  trees,  and  other  places  of  security. 
K       After  a  certain  fa.\cd  pcricKi  the  perfect 
^  insect  apiwan)  from  the  puria.     It  is  usually 

furnislic<l,  in  this  gtiite,  with  other  orjrans 

for  the  pertonnance  of  its  appointed  func- 
^v  tions,  as  for  the  propagation  of  its  species, 
^^P  &c.  The  male  insect  seeks  the  female,  and 
^^  the  female  the  place  best  suited  for  laying 

her  eg^s :   hence  most  insects  are  furnished 

»with  wings.  Food  is  now  a  secondary  eon- 
■ideration  ;  consequently,  in  many,  the 
feeding  organs  are  less  p«>rfec(ly  develojied 
than  in  the  larva  state,  or  very  much 
iiiodifie<l,  and  suited  fur  finer  Ibod,  as,  for 
example,  in  butterflies,  which,  instead  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  only  consume  the  honey 
out  of  Iheir  flowers. 

II.  The  footl of  insccU  is  indeed  procured 

from    an   extensive   |)aslure.     "  From   the 

majestic  oak,"  observes  M.  V.  KoUar,  "  to  the 

invisible   fungus  or  the  iiwlgnificant  wall- 

iiioss,   the  whole  race  of  plants  is  a  stujicn- 

I^^Uous  meal  to  which  tlie  insects  ait  down  as 

ikguestii.     Even  those  ]ilant3  which  me  higlilv 

^^poisouous  and  nau!ieating  to  other  aniuiafs 

^kre  not  refused  by  them.     But  this  is  not  yet 

^^«U.     The  larger  plant-consuming  animals 

usually  limit  their  attacks  to  leaves,  seed, 

and  stalks :  not   so  insects,  to  the  various 

families   of  which    every    part   of  a  plant 

yields    suitable    prnvender.       Some    which 

live  under  the  earth,   attack  roots;  others 

choose   the    stem    and   branches ;    a   third 

ilivision  live  on  the  leaves;  a  fourth  prefers 

the  (lowers  ;  while n  fifth  selects  the  Iruit  or 

I  seed.     Even   here  a  still   further  selection 

kcs  place.     Of  those  which   feed  on  tJie 

N>ts,   stems,   and    branches,    some  species 

pnly  eat  the  rind  like  the  bee-hawk  moth ; 

Others  the  inner  bark  and   the  alburnum, 

like  the  Tortrix  Wivbcriaim,  and  the  bark 

octle;  a  third  division  jienetrates  into  tJie 

cart  of  (he  soliil  wood,  like  the  goat-moth 

nd  the  family  of  the  long-horned  beetles. 

Of  those  which  prefer  the  Ibliage  some  take 

nothing  but  the  juice  out  of  tlie  sap  vessels, 

kts   the    aphides :    others   only    devour   the 
cubstaiice   of  the  leaves  without  touching 
tlie  epidermis,   as  the  mining  caterfiillars ; 
olhei-s  only  the  upper  or  under  surface  of 
tthe   leaves   (leaf  rollers),   while   a   fourth 
division  (a*  the  larvie  of  the  Lepidoptera) 
pur  the  entire  leaf. 
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petals  (the  mullein  moth,  810.).  MWntbl 
rina  (bees,  rose-rlmlTer.  ic.) ;  t  mU| 
numln-r    consume     the    huMt   fn 
nectarie-s   (wa?p.».  1'  nie  ■ 

injure  the  plant  bv  <\  mil 

their    egg    in   the    it.    ......   ..ui  wilh| 

acrid  mutter,  whicJi  eauaa  k  | 
crescence  in  wlucli  ilnir  ynuti!;  ml 
and  live,  until  lhe,\  Ut 

out,  to  perform  the  1  >  lbt| 

gucJ]  as  the  gall-dy,  iLO.     lihit  t 
or  ticking  beetle  (^Aitobnim)  feedt  1 
wood,  loug  used  as  portioni  d  <mi 
ing-houses. 

Those    insects   which    t«nanl   aJ  i 
upon  unimul  nuitt«!rs  have  an  riytibt 
ried  taste ;  of  these  are  the  diflenriillp 
bird  and  sheep  lice,  ticks,  mites,  i 
midges,  breeze  tlie*,  bugs,  Hcm.  I 
of  the  carnivorous  beetles  devour  I 
entire  ;  others  only  suck  out 
otiiers  live  u]K)n   the   food  they  ■ 
water,  and  devour  gwartns  of  tii*  M 
Afony  live  on  carrion  and  the 
of  the  larger  animaU,   «uch  ••  iW  I 
bottle  fly,  horse-lieelle,   ilung-h 
cnrcass-bcetJe  ;  others  live  in  the  1 
of  animals;  many  Dioths  live  entini^l 
hair,  leatlier,  wool,  Nnil  fcHliier*. 

The  food  of  instM'ta  yaria  1 
their  transfonnatinus :  the 
quires  very  different  fond  Iran  liiai 
ily ;  the  nugsol  from  the  bettle  : 
'I  he  larva  ol  Strex  gigat  fveAt  oa  1 
tlie  perfect  insect  on  flies.  TltM  ( 
May  bug  or  covkchalfer  lira  on 
tubers,  the  beetle  011  leavee.  'Hit  > 
of  fiMxl  consumed  by  different  in 
very  much  :  many  consume  more  I 
own  weight  in  a  day.  I1ie  vofgm 
flesh-fly,  nceording  to  RedL, 
hundred  times  huavier  iu  tbe 
twenty-four  hours.  Calvrpillsn 
every  day,  about  one  thinl  to  one  * 
their  weight:  hence  the  rnragr-  •''^ 
in  a  tew  days.  Others,  how 
the  day-flies  {EphemervUt)  ai. . 
flic%  and  even  amongst  thi; 
which  spin  eocoons,  many  ({ipesr  M  < 
from  nourishment.  Som<>  rai  oslr^ 
the  day,  others  in  the  <:venin(r,  *k4 
such  OS  the  caterpillars  of  the  Di|'~ 
during  the  ui"ht.  Most  of 
their  own  fiKHl ;  but  u  few  «tiii&^ 
communities,  such  as  tlie  wit^p\  !■■ 

&C   are  fed  b "  '' ■     "     uurt 

provide  a  sti'i  tl<* 

number  die un| ;  ..  ..„  A^un'-* 

feed  their  lamF."     ( IVma.  If  ^  Jk 

III.  DfttructU^n  of  /lunft,  ^JifJilS 
Mean; — Vuriou«  ha»e  tima  di*  ••* 
reci|)es  auggcsle<l   for  dw 


bsMcts  which  deiitro^  the  cultivator's 
I:  chut  a«U,  it  is  said,  may  be  cosily 
Vtcd  hy  toasting  llie  fleshy  side  of  the 
ef  ■  piece  of  bacon  till  it  is  crisp,  and 
K  it  at  the  root  or  Btem  of  any  fruit 
Uut  is  irife«te<i  by  these  insects  —  put 
thing  over  the  bacon  to  keep  it  dry, 
Hits  will  go  under  it  —  after  a  time, 
(  JtfjpieUji,  and  dip  it  into  a  pail  of 
'.  While  treating  of  insects,  I  may 
MCally  allude  to  worms  and  shigii. 
he  destruction  of  tings.,  worm  in  un 
or  before  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  cah- 
leare*,  until  they  arc  soft,  then  rub 
widi  unsolted  butter,  or  any  kind  of 
dripping,  and  lay  them  in  the  places 
id  Dj  slugs.  In  a  few  hours  the  leaves 
S  found  covered  with  snails  and  slujis  ; 
■a  iuM  been  successfully  trietl  hy  Mr. 
a  M  BajBwater.  Earwigs  and  wo<id- 
«  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  For 
perations,  perhap.s,  the  best  means  of 
ring  slags  and  worms  is  common 
I  acent  too  little  known  for  this  pur- 
let  Its  powers  are  undoubted. 
person  has  employed  common  salt  for 
iirposc  of  destroying  worms,  to  a 
•  extent  than  Jacob  Ru.-ik,  Esfj.,  of 
mm  Park,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
le  experiments  have  extended  over 
mndreds  of  acres  of  wheat.  To  use 
n  words — "  In  every  situation,  and 
ry  time,  the  elTect  appeared  equally 
ial."    The  ciuaatity  per  acre — "  about 

■  five  bushels  sown  out  of  a  pouimnn 
mtlJe."        The    porifKl  —  '•  In    the 

The  effect  — "  In  the  morning 
>w  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
ty  of  slime  and  number  of  dead  si  ugs 
n  the  ground.  In  some  fields  it  has 
Ijr  been  the  means  of  preventing  tiic 
Etion  of  the  whole  crop."  Six  bushels 
.  per  acre  was  applied  by  hand,  in 
I  h'2S,  to  •  field  of  oats  attacke<l  by 
•0  and  worms,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
flutter,  of  Draycote,  near  Oxford. 
pop  waa  completely  saved  by  this  ap- 
DD,  although  an  adjoining  field,  rutt 
tra*  entirely  destroyed  by  this  sort  of 
a. 
(,  loo,  i«  •  complete  prevention  of  the 

■  of  the  icfepil  in  com.     It  has  been 
■Inlly  employed  in  the  proportion  of 

of  Hit  to  a  oarrel  of  wheat.  I  learn 
an  Antcricim  merehaiit,  that  wheat 
I  in  old  lalt  barrels,  is  never  attacked 
■■e  destructive  insects.  Six  or  eight 
Itefmlt  sprinkled  over  100  sheaves  in 
nCa  psxKluces  exactly  the  suuie  effect. 
IMders  of  bonded  com  would  do  well 
these  facts.     {Obiematimu  on 
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the  hiack  and  greenfly,  dip  the 


points  of  the  young  shoots  infested  with 
Ihera  into  a  thin  cream,  composed  of  stiong 
stiff  yellow    clay    mixed   with    water,    the 
clay  will  look  dirty  upon  the  trees  for  a  few 
days,  but  tlie  first  shower  of  rain  washes  it 
ofi",  and  the  shoots  will  lix>k  more  healthy 
than  before  the  ajipliciition  ;  "  there  is  no         ' 
fear,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "  of  the  return  of        i 
the  insects  that  season."     The  tcule  in  jiinet 
may  be   destroyed    by  the  some  mixture. 
The  bug  (Aphis  lunigera)  upon  fruit  trees         I 
(see  Amebicam  Bugut),  may  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  the  same  clay  and  water,  made 

05  thin  as  whitewash,  and  mixing  with  every 

6  galliins  of  it  2  lbs.  of  cream  of  tiirtAr, 
1  lb.  (if  soft  soap,  and  half  a  peck  of  quick- 
lime. "  When  you  think,"  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
"  that  the  weather  is  likely  to  continue  dry 
for  some  time,  take  a  bucketful  of  this 
inixtun?,  and  with  a  large  brush  wash  over 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  wherever  you  think  it 
has  been  iafected  with  the  bug.  A  man 
will  dre.-i3  a  number  of  trees  over  in  a  few 
ilays  with  a  whitewash  brush  and  this 
liquid  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  careful  to 
do  it  in  dry  weather  so  that  the  ruin  may 
not  wa-iih  over  the  mixture  for  some  time. 
Flies  mui  wasps.  A  nii.xture  of  pepper, 
sugar,  and  water,  will  siieeilily  attract  and 
destroy  them.  (Gnra.  Maf(.  No.  37.  ; 
Quart.  Journ.  Af;r.  vol.  iii.  p.  1071.) 

Alms  and  In.wrls.  —  Mr.  Ihoraa-S  recom- 
mends that  I  he  trees  infected  should  be 
sprinkled  with  a  line  jKiwder  in  March,  and 
again  in  Oclobcr,  on  a  foggy  day  wiien  the 
trees  are  damp  but  not  drijiping,  andl  have 
no  doubt  of  its  ellicacy.  It  is  composeil  as 
follows  :  slake  five  bushels  of  lime,  liot  from 
(he  kiln,  with  coniinon  salt  and  water  (say  one 
lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water).  When 
the  I  line  has  fallen  to  a  line  powder,  add  by 
Hinidl  quantities  ut  a  time  a  bushel  of  soot., 
stirring  it  until  ounpletcly  incorporated. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  fbiiud  that  one  man  can 
diLst  over  with  the  |iiiw<ler  fifty  trees  in  a 
day,  and  that  the  moss  in  the  turf  under 
fruit  trees  thus  treated,  is  al.so  completely 
destroyed  by  the  application.  ( Tnim.  Soc. 
Art».)  Wormt  in  grass  plats  may  be  readily 
destroyed  by  cojiiously  watering  the  turf 
with  lime  water  (half  a  pound  of  the  hottest 
quick-lime  well  stirreil  in  each  gidhm  of 
water),  or  by  sprinkling  common  salt  (20 
bushels  per  acre)  over  it,  or  by  strewing  it 
on  gravel  walks  lu  rather  larger  proi)ortious. 
Lime  is  reooinmended  for  the  destniction  of 
the  worm,  which  sometimes  injures  young 
larch  plantations,  by  Mr.  Menzies  (Com. 
Bimnl  (if  Agr.  vol.  \\.  p.  162.);  coal  tar  and 
tar  water,  to  preserve  hop  ]K)les,  and  other 
wood,  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  (Ibiil. 
p.  166.)  The  caterpillars  on  cabbages  (j 
may  be  readily  destroyed  by  sprinkUng 
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them  with  fine  powdered  lime ;  and  when 
some  year*  since,  a  black  catfrpillar  at- 
tacked very  generally  and  extensively  the 
turnips,  in  some  instances  they  were  very 
successfully  destroyed  by  tiirtiing  into  the 
fields  considerable  numbers  of  comnuin 
ducks.  Heavy  rolling,  especially  during  the 
ni^fhl,  is  in  many  cases  destructive  of  slu(;s. 
Salt,  and  also  rape  (wwder,  Li  iiernicious  to 
the  wireworm.  On  many  soils,  tlie  wheat 
crop  aown  after  a  summer  fallow  is  never 
attacked  by  this  vermin.  Mr.  Ilillyord 
thinks  he  has  escaped  their  ravages  of  lal« 
years,  by  ploughing  his  clover  lays  for 
wheat  after  the  _first  year-  (Prac.  Farm. 
p.  1 15.)  And  it  is  certain  that,  by  oc- 
casional material  variations  in  the  rotation 
of  crops  (see  Kotation  of  Cbops),  the 
number  nf  predatory  insects  may  be  very 
considerably  reduced  in  cullivateil  soils  by 
deprivin-;  (lie  liirva?  of  llicir  particular  and 
essential  food. 

Mr.  Knight  recomm<Mids  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insects  U[ion  the  pine  and  other  plants.  {Se- 
Icctionfrom  Papers,  p.  245.)  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
effect,  docs  the  same,  when  he  commends  the 
use  of  the  steam  from  hot  fermenting  horse 
dung.  (Prac.  Direct,  p.  30.)  Mr.  llcjbertson 
found  soot  (which  contains  ammonia),  when 
diflused  in  water,  to  be  an  excellent  applica- 
tion. (Ganl.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  18.)  UTien 
speaking  of  the  use  of  fermcnUng  horse  dung, 
in  the  destruction  of  insects,  Mr.  Kniglit 
remarked,  "  I  conclude  the  destructive 
af^ent  in  this  case  is  ammoniaeal  gas,  which 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  informed  me  he  hod 
found  to  bo  instantly  fatal  t4)  every  sjjecies 
of  insect ;  and,  if  so,  this  might  be  obtained 
at  a  small  expcnce  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
crude  muriate  of  ammonia  upon  quicklime ; 
the  stable,  or  cow-house,  would  alFord  an 
equally  efficient,  though  less  delicate  fluid. 
The  animouiucal  gas  might,  I  conceive,  lie 
impelled  by  means  of  a  jmir  of  bellows 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the  infected  plants, 
in  BufHcient  quantity  to  destroy  animal 
without  injuring  vegetable  life;  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  question  to  the  gardener, 
whether  his  hardy  enemy,  the  red  spider, 
will  bear  it  with  impunity."  Ammonia 
seems  peculiarly  distasteful  to  insects.  Car- 
Imnate  of  ammonia  is  ot^en  successfully 
placed  in  meat-safes  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  flies. 

IV.  The  vatural  Enemiei  of  ItuecU. — 
Amongst  the  enemies  by  which  insects 
are  kept  in  check,  may  be  nmnbered  long- 
continued  rains,  late  frosts,  inundatitms, 
storms  ;  and,  among  the  animals,  bats 
mice,  moles,  badgers,  hedgehogs,  squirrel*, 
foxes,  «ic.  Birds  devour  them  by  myriads; 
tbo  greenfinch  tears  open  (says  Readmur) 
076 


the  strong  nest  of  the  ydto«-t«3at  i 
and  eat*  the  infant  caterpilUtf.    ~ 
and  red  woo<lpccker,  the  tree-< 
the  nut-hatch,  conimltgrest  I 
the  beetles  and  caterpillars.    TlitI 
equally  indciiitigable.     Thcc 
in  search  of  the  eggs  of  the « 
the  moth.   Then,  again,  the  T 
eye,  the  goldfinch,   the  redbrcul,  ( 
start,  and  the  wagtails,  commit  ( 
amongst  insects.     To  these  mtr  kl  I 
the  cuckoo,  the  crow,  the  fro^  IM I 
Many  insects,  such   as  the 
devour  the  pujice  of  others, 
there  is  the  numerous  order  nftkal 
tmmidtt.,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  tht  I 
other  insects,  and  destroy  them, 
are   hatche<l  within  the  botly  of  tlwl 
insect,  and  the  young  panuilAS,  is  tWi 
literal  sense,  fatten  on  the  cntnOl  if  j| 
prey.  At  last  the  wounded  eait.-niU 
the  enemies  esca|>c  tin 
become  pufMe  ;  or  the  < 
standing  its  internal  pmailoi, 
pupa  state ;  but,  instead  of  a  I 
or  more   Ichnevmonidtt   amiear. 
wonderful   animali   we  often  o*a| 
servation  of  our  orchards,  woods,  i 
{Loudon s KoUar, p.'25.)  Manyut 
Itesidcs  those  I  have  enumerated,  I 
suggest (mI,  by  which  the  number  of  ikaf 
tivator's  predatory  insects  may  Im  I 
most  of  which  I  shall  notice  uoda  t 
spoctivc  heads.     I  um  quite  of  tht  < 
however,  of  the  authors  of  the  w««kli 
extensively  quoted,  "  that  the  t 
and  ueeeiisary  mcatu  to  be  oppoiel  I 
serious  injuries  caused   by  ioM'rtfc* 
in  the  universal  di'^semination  <^C~ 
ledge  of  the  natural  history  of  I 
sects  amongst  farmers,  " 
and  all  tliose,  in  fact,  ^^ 
ner    connected  with  agricuitur.:. 
p.  28.) 

V.  Of  the  Iiueett  ichieh  lirt  <■/• 
OH  tiomestic   animaU.  —  The 
which  commonly    originate   from 
eleaidiness,  poor  unwholeaome  fiiodi< 
the   weakenmg   elTticts    of  o>lbtl  ' 
Old  horses  arc  more  subject  ta  A 
young  ones;  they  ore  common  in  i 
m  swine  ;, for  which  the  beat  I 
l>c  found  under  their  rcvpeetin 
the  bots  in  horseo,  sei'    T'    ; 
sheep,  see  Shkxp Hot;  r 
Wabdlj:.)  The  forest  llv.  it  uu 
chiefly  on  hnrsex.     It  flita  in 
quickly,  and  moves  alM>ut  wilbi 
agility.    The  female  Uya  but  uM^ 
time,  from  which  the  fly  is  lukl«L 
abound  in  the  New  Forest.  Sc«  BeM 

The  sheep  tick,  no  veQ  knuwn  I*  • 
herd*,  has  no  wtng»;  the  fere  ystt 


but  the  abdomen  is 

nr  reddish,  with  white  linea 
(  the  abdomen.  The  farmer 
following  an  excellent  receipt 
Upping  wash,  by  which  they 
■troyed  :  —  J  a  lb.  of  powdered 
,  4J  lbs.  of  soft  9onp.  Boil 
»rter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the 
olvcd,  in  iivo  pallonn  of  water. 
he  water  sufficient  to  dip  fifty 
|uantitv  of  arsenic  usually  re- 
■  too  Inrffc.  {Farmer's  Al- 
Ticks. 

mhirh  injure  Beet.  —  There 
Isects  which  injure  bees,  such 
e  bee-louse  (Bravla  ectea), 
lit  the  size  of  a  Ilea,  has  no 
t  rudiinents  of  four  feelers, 
f hiefly  populous  hives :  some- 
Irec  arc  found  on  a  bee.  These 
irb  and  annoy  even  the  queen 
J,"  says  M.  Kollar,  "  infested 
ta,  endeavours,  but  to  no  pur- 
wjt  of  such  an  unwisheu-tbr 
ll^e  creeps  under  a  number 
and  rubs  otT  the  lonse  from 
n  it  immediately  betakes  itself 
f  another  bee.  That  the  pre- 
Mrasite  causes  pain  to  (he  bee, 
>m  the  restlessness  with  which 
Bt  tlie  hole  and  buck  again. 
•Iso  dislurlwd  in  her  eniploy- 
»ying,  when  she  is  infested  by 
the  hive  suffers  in  another  Avay 
nnent.  It  may  even  happen 
ny  of  these  parasites  infest  a 
tern  once  counted  eleven  of 
nust  eventually  perish.  In 
fecte<l  liecs  usually  fall  to  the 
risli  with  cold  and  hunger." 
'lOUitarL,  p.  74.)  Spiders  also 
but  only  in  (heir  nets.  Then 
illai-  of  the  honcyeorab- 
:  ore  very  considerable, 
Bnil  their  way  into  a  hive, 
enly  the  wax.  Three  hunilreil 
ond  in  a  hive,  and  there  arc 
>ns'  of  these  cntcr]>illar9  in  a 
to  are  very  fond  of  honey,  and 
f  into  hives.  Wasps  ycry  fre- 
|e  same.     Beea  even  rob  each 

tnteelt  trhich  injure  Grain. — 
Bmcrous ;  the  chief  of  them 
BUS  ground  beetle  (Cnrahrtu 
|iu),  the  luTTie  <if  which  Iced 
leaves  and  roots  of  grain, 
and  other  useful  birds 
»ly.  The  German  or 
(eloloHtha  agricola)  : 
wheat  nini  rye,  in 
Jfa  juicy.  The  lined 
'er  tineatus),  whose  larv* 


is  the  wircwonn,  Bo  well  known  to  the  En- 
glish farmer.  (See  \\'iBEwnBia.)  KoUur 
describes  this  beetle  as  "blackish  with  grey 
hiiirs,  the  feelers  and  legs  brownish  yellow, 
nn<l  the  wing-covers  striped  with  grey." 
The  winter,  or  dart  moth  {Aerotis  (Noe- 
tua)  segehim),  injures  wintcrgrain  sometimes 
very  considerably.  It  generally  appears  in 
August,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  loiwely  broken 
ground.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  young 
caterpillars  appear :  they  prey  upon  the 
tender  leave?  and  roots  of  young  corn.  The 
white  line  dart  moth  (AW/i/n  {Agrotis) 
tritici).  Thi.s  moth  attacks  buckwheat  and 
grain  sown  in  autumn.  Tlie  caterpillar  of 
the  Butija  (pijratis)  sitticealin  attuiks  millet. 
The  corn  moth  (Tinea  granella)  produces 
a  larva,  known  as  the  white  corn  worm.  It 
tenant^  com  granaries,  flies  only  at  nighty 
and  ajipenrs  iu>  a  moth  in  Slay,  .June,  ami 
.Inly.  It  is  only  in  these  months,  and  in 
Augu.1t  that  flie  lurvie  devour  tlie  grain. 
They  destroy  both  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  From  Se])tcmber  to  Slav,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  cracks  of  tto  walls  and 
floors,  where  it  lies  wrapped  up  in  its  co- 
coon, until  it  reapjiears  m  Ajiril  or  May,  as 
a  tluttering  moth.  (See  Cobn  Moth.)  The 
llcs^iun  fly  {Cecidomijia  ilestrtuior)  is  a 
siimll  midge,  which  preys  upon  the  wheat 
plant;  as  does  the  wheat  midge  {Tiputa 
tritici).  TIic  barley  midge  (Tifiida cerealis) 
a(tni-ks  the  barley  and  spelt  plants. 

VIII.  Iiuiecls  which  injure  Meaduiri.  — 
This  is  also  a  very  numerous  class.  "  Most 
of  the  insects  that  choose  the  various  sorts 
of  corn  for  their  fw)d  (says  M.  KoUar)  "  do 
not  reject  the  other  sorts  of  grasses,  in  the 
meadowij.  The  herbage  of  the  meadows 
has  also  often  peculiar  enemies,  which  are 
very  diflicult  to  find  out,  and  destroy.  In 
most  cases  the  meadows  sutler  from  the 
roots  of  the  grass  plants  Iwing  iiijtirtMl,  which 
is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  liura-  of  various 
species  of  cockchaffers,  living  in  the  eiirth. 
When  bare  9|>ots  are  seen  on  meadows  we 
niav  be  pretty  sure  that  the  larva'  of  the 
cocliclmffer  are  there  carrying  on  their  work 
of  destruction.  (Trans,  by  Lnuilim,  p.  Idti.) 
The  sub-turf  plongh  disturbs  the  operations 
of  these  vermin;  the  crows  devour  them. 
The  uns[K)tted  huiy-birdor  lady-cow  (Coc- 
cinellii  imjmnclHla) ;  the  mignitorr  locust 
{Liicrmtii  mipratoriii) ;  these  are  only  rarely 
met  with  in  our  islands.  The  rye-grass 
moth  (Liparin  (Bombyx)  mitrio)  ;  the 
antler  or  griu<s  moth  {Nochia  (Epi/rma) 
graminif) ;  these,  especially  in  Germany, 
are  all  considerably  injurious  to  the  grasses. 

IX.  Insects  injvrimu  to  cultivated   Veffe- 
I  tables  —  Are  also  numerous,  and  highly  in- 
jurious to  tbe  ganlcner's  eropg.  The  spring 
beetle  or  skip-jnck  (Elaler  sputator)  often 


lij    lUJH 
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rions  to  the  German  ciiltivators.  It  does 
not  confine  its  ravages  to  the  garden  erops, 
but  injures  very  mntorially  those  of  tlie 
mcmlow  and  com  ficULs.  It  measures,  when 
full  grown,  about  two  inches  in  length.  The 
painted  field-bug  (Ciiiiex  omatiu) ;  the 
plant-lice  (Aphix)  chiefly  haunt  Uie  cabljase, 
peas,  and  beans.  They  are  devoured  in 
great  numbers  by  several  of  the  lady-birds 
and  fly  tribes.  The  large  cabbage  white 
butterlly  (Papilin  (potitia)  hraitsica);  the 
small  white  butterfly  (P.  p.  liaptr)  ;  the 
green-veined  white  bultvrny  (P.  p.  napi), 
(whose  caterpillar  dwells  on  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  migiiionette)  ;  the  gamma  moth 
(Nochia  (Pliuia)  gumma) ;  the  white  line 
brown-eyed  raolh  {NocUia  (Mnineslrti)  ole- 
racea)  ;  the  cabbage-garden  pebble  moth 
(Suti/g  (Pyralis)  forficnUs) ;  the  carrot 
moth  {Tinea  (HiFmili*)  itaueella)  j  the 
onion  fly  (Anthomyia  Cepamm) ;  the  cab- 
bage fly  {A.  Brassiea)  ;  the  lettuce  fly 
(A.  iMctuearum)  ;  the  negro  fly  (Psila 
Rdtie),  which  also  attacks  the  carrot,  arc 
the  chief  insects  injurious  to  the  gardener. 
X.  Itueclt  which  injure  Oreenhmme  Planh. 
—  Of  tliese  I  need  only  mention  the 
Forjirula  nuricularia  (see  Earwio)  ;  the 
orange  scale  insect  ( Cocciu  henperiilum) ;  the 
pine-apjile  scale  insect  (C'ofciis  bromelitr)  x 
tliemealybug(Coccuiij4finii(/«wi);  the  olean- 
der scale  insect  (Atpidiohu  Net-ii)  abound- 
'ng  on  oleanders,  acacias,  aloes,  palms,  &c.; 
the  rose-scale  (A.  Hosit),  found  in  old  rose 
stems  and  twigs  ;  the  cactus-scide  (A.  Echi- 
>u>cucH),  on  the  cacti ;  the  sweet-bay-scale 
(A.  Lauri),  on  the  sweet  bay;  the  rose-moth 
(Tinea  (Omii)  rhmlophugellu)  \  and  the 
plant-mite  or  red  spider  { Acnriun  Irlariiu). 

3CT-  JnMMttm  tuii/th  Jtfinj^i  J^twt  ITtf^t^ 'VWa 


all  kinds  of  trees,  both  erei| 

ciduuus :  it  only  appears  at  nil 

The  gypsey  moth  {Bombfx  (1 

appears  in  August.   The  goat 

I  {Costtu)  Lignipenia)  \  thcoa 

I  dreaded  moth  lives  upon  the  i 

fruit  trees.     It  is  one  of  the 

I  moth  tribe,  measuring  four  ini 

I  ami  lives  deep  in  the   ioteria 

although  the  walnut  and  o4 

:  are  it^  favourite  abnile,  it  if 

j  the  oak  and  the  elm.      The 

!  moth  {litimhj/x  (Coxsiu)  ,S 

j  chiefly  in  the  trunks  of  the  eU 

j  and  apple  tree*,  durini:  the 

pist.     The  figure-of-6  motlu 

I  sema)  ctertdeocephala)  are  iq 

on  the  leaves  of  the  black  m 

j  almond,  apricot,  and  peach  O 

I  pillars  arrive  at  their  full  siM 

winter  moth  ( Geometra  (.4ed 

'  appears  in  N^ovember,   iu  C 

I  green    loorier)    in    the   sprij 

bi-indled    Dcauty    moth    (O, 

nilotaria)  appears  in  March  i 

lime  looper  or  uiotlleil  umbre 

(  Geomctra )  defuliarin  )  appeal 

The  small  ermine  moth  (JTinft 

paiiella)  arrives   in   June  at 

Julv,    and    haunts    the    app 

codling    moth    (Tortrijt   (CV 

monami) :  the  small  roddisli  < 

in  early   pears  and    apples  I 

of  this  moth;  it  may  be  ae| 

ing  in  May  de|>ositing  it<  eg 

which    produce    these    fnul 

grub   ol    the  plum   {T.  Cm 

moth  which  produces  this  | 

large  as  a  house  fly.     It  chi4 


INSECTS. 


Kp]Je  tree.  Tbe  stem-boring 
f.  ABiaria)  liorcs  into  yoiiD^ 
grart*.       The    npplo    weevil 

RtJ  fHmiorum)  atlin'kti  the 
rccvil  (C  A.  Pyri)  U-nants 
slTfiying  its  blossdin-liiul?, 
leat'-biuis.  The  oUoui;  weevil 
lUHj)  ohltmgiin)  devours  ihe 
I  trees — a,i  does  the  red-footed 
tia  rujipes)^  nnd  tlie  {rftnlen 
tlimlAa  (Anig/ipliii)  luirtirnla). 
»rk  lieetlo  (Bostric/iiu  tli.\jiar) 
•I  rni  intcrvnl  ot"  sevcnil  yeiir.«. 
in  boelle  (^Scoiytiu  httmorrhmm) 
t\t  of  apple  trees,  llie  eommoii 
Ig scolvtus  {Scoli/fiu dctlrurtor) 
Inc  its  ravages  to  the  elm,  Imt 
other  fruit  trees  often  suffer 
Dm  its  attiickj ;  it  p<?nclrutes 
the  inner  biirk.  The  plum  saw- 
to  moriii)  altiu'k»  ehielly  the 
m,  as  the  fn-ar  saw-lly  ( T. 
Im)  ravapes  the  penr-tn.'e,  de- 
e^a  in  May  or  June  on  the 
peach  or  poplar  saw-fly  (7*. 
iks  only  the  leaves.  The 
I  (CAz-nr/iM  z'.yrO  besets  the 
'dwarf  pear-trees  in  May  and 
»e  subsequent  months.  The 
hphides  generally  confine  their 
irf  fruit  treca.  There  are  three 
•the  A.  pyri  mtili,  A.  pnaii, 
'■  The  pear  midges  {Seiuni 
"~  fp/'i)  attack  ehielly  the 
ear,  as  do  tlie  blaek  gall  midges 

t»  injuritnu  to  Forest  Trees.  — 
ivided  by  M.  KoUar  info  two 

Those  which  attack  deciduous 
.  those  which  arc  injurious  to 
lis, 
destructive   to   tbe  dcriduous 

coekehafler  or  May  bug  (/«*- 
'ari»).  (See  CocKCHArrER.) 
iMvy  moth  {Bonibyx  gmtro- 
Hfea)  deiiunits  its  eggs  deeply 
mte  satin  moth  (B.(Lipiiriit) 
I  the  Hume  on  the  willow  and 
Hie  ruff-tiri  moth  (B.  {l'yg(rra) 
I  one  of  liie  few  which  atttiek 
\  u  found  also  nn  the  oak, 
fdder,  and  willow.  It  appears 
Itine. 

\tet»  tcMch  attarit  the  Fir  awl 
•—These  often  injure  very  »e- 
Eave*.  bark,  and  young  shoots 
be  Piuus  tril)C.  The  most  de- 
llpthe  pine-tree  luppet-nioth 
iMinMirJu)  Piiif),  ehielly  on 
P^Ute  black  nreh  muth  (7^. 
pucha),  cliii-fly  on  the  white 
the  pine  »aw-lly  (  Teii- 
I  appears  in  April,  nnd 


ove  there        I 
-coloured        I 


continues  till  July.  Besides  the  above  i 
are  several  others,  such  an  the  fox-c 
gaw-lly  (TtiU/ireiJo  (Plt'rmmit)  rufvs);  the 
reil-headed  suw-lly  (T.  {PuiiiphUim)  ery- 
throcephaUi),  which  in  u  minor,  degree  iii- 
jun;  tJie  iir  tribe. 

Such  then  is  u  very  brief  glance  at  that 
immense  iiiul  imjiortant  class  of  animals, 
wliicli  are  included  in  the  s<'ience  of  en- 
tomology. It  must  be  con.«idered,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Swainson,  only  as  suggestitms 
and  stimulants  to  further' impiiry.  The 
revir-w,  however,  cannot  but  lill  us  with 
asloiiiahment ;  for  although  we  see  only  a 
very  limite<l  portion  of  the  insect  woihl 
(and  even  the  uiicnjscope,  it  is  probable, 
does  not  enable  us  to  see  all),  yet  lliat  view, 
limited  ns  it  is,  is  fraught  with  instruction  tii 
the  cultivator.  It  will  lead  him  [wrluips  to 
a   clearer  understanding  of  the   ol'ten-re- 

i Wilted  truth,  that  tiollting  is  created  in  vain. 
I  may  suggest  to  him  also  the  means  in 
some  cases  of  arresting  their  ravages,  when 
by  their  excessive  nuntbers  they  become  a 
nuisunce,  and  it  may  |X"rliiips  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  from  destruction  many  a 
rook  or  other  useful  bird  when  the  sports- 
man is  nuide  aware  of  the  nuudier  of  pre- 
datory insects  wliidi  they  so  uuceiu-.ingly 
destroy.  The  iistouisliing  nuudier,  Imbil!-, 
and  instincts  of  the  insect  tribe  loo  are 
eipodly  instructive,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
jjlained  in  one  way.  These  phenunieiia  did 
not  esca])e  the  notice  of  the  great  I'lJey. 
Thus  he  observes,  "  M<itha  and  buttertlies 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  |>rccise  substance, 
that  of  a  cabbage  lor  instance,  from  which 
not  the  buttertly  herself,  but  the  caterpillar 
which  is  to  issue  from  her  eggs,  draws  its 
ai>proprlate  food.  The  butterfly  cannot 
taste  the  cabbage ;  cabbage  is  no  food  for 
her ;  yet  in  the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but 
studiously  and  electivcly,  she  lays  her  eggs." 
(Nat.  Phil.  p.  306.)  And  when  referring  to 
this  immense  moss  of  animal  lite,  he  .^ays,  in 
another  place,  "  To  this  great  variety  iti 
organi.«ed  life  the  Deity  has  given,  or  [icr- 
hajis  there  arises  out  of  it,  a  corresiionding 
variety  of  animal  ap/>etites.  For  tne  final 
cHuse  of  this  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  IJid 
all  aniniuls  covet  the  same  element,  retreat, 
or  food,  it  is  evident  how  much  fewer 
could  be  supiiliwl,  and  aocommodated,  than 
what  at  present  live  conveniently  together, 
nnd  (ind  a  plentiful  subsL-itence.  AVhat  one 
nature  reject-s,  another  delights  in.  Foixl 
which  is  UHUKCOus  to  one  tribe  of  animals, 
becomes,  by  that  ver)'  |iro[K'rty  which  makes 
it  Mauscous,  flu  idluring  dainty  to  another 
tribe.  Currion  is  a  treat  to  doL^s  ravens, 
vultures,  fish.  The  exhalations  ol  eorriipled 
substiuices  attract  flies  by  crowds.  Mag- 
gots rercl  in  putrpf»cti<m."  (Ihid.  p.  345.) 
X  X  4 


eauigs  soouia  come  over  ii,  «o  compieie,  oa 
that  not  a  lineaiucut  of  its  first  form  was 
reUiiiietl ;  tliut  tii  tliis  state,  afu-r  remairiiiig 
a  niissliain:ii  lumji  lo  all  appeanince  inani- 
iQute,  it  slioiiM  suiUk'uly  Ijurst  fortli,  full  of 
lifu  aiid  jo)',  uMilwitii  nmiiy-coloiuod  wia^ii 
ascend  mlo  mid  air,  and  derive  iti  only 
susteoaucc  from  tbc  nectar  of  flowers ; — till 
this  we  say  is  one  of  thusc  miracles  of  JJa- 
ture,  wliii'U,  were  It  told  of  an  insect  that 
had  never  yet  been  seen,  the  world  would 
not  believe."  (Nut.IIist.  "  Insects,"  p,  81. ; 
Su'uituou  and  SliuchurtTs  Treat. ;  Kolltir 
on  JiuecU ;  Mr.  J,  Duncan,  Qiiar.  Journ. 
Agr.  vol.  viii.  p.  96 — 348.;  vol.  ix.  p.  i. 
394.  563.;  vol.  xi.  p.  59— 3G2. ;  vol.  xl  128. 
252.  355.) 

IX'Sl'lSSATED.  Thickened,  in  botany, 
spoken  of  ^iHp  iiud  other  liquiils. 

IXSTKP.  Ill  farriery,  a  name  given  to 
that  part  of  a  hoi-»e'»  hind  lejr,  which  reaches 
from  the  ham  to  the  pastern  joint. 

LNSURANCE.  One  means  of  security 
against  (ire.  The  farmer  being  constantly 
gurrouudcd  by  much  combustible  matter, 
should  never  omit  rendering  himself  safe  by 
insuring  his  stock  of  every  kind,  in  some 
jiublio  office,  institutetl  for  tliis  puri)ose. 

The  legislature  has  wisely  afforded  very 
considerable  facilities  to  the  insurance  of 
farming  stock.  Uy  the  act  of  3  &  4  Vt' .  4. 
v. '23.  i,  5., /arming  stock  is  exempted  from 
duty.  "The  Farmer's  Insurance  Institution" 
of  London  insures  it  at  1*.  9d.  per  cent.,  with- 
nut  the  average  iJause  ;  thus  easily  repaired 
are  the  ravages  of  the  incendiary,  ot  acci- 
dental fires,  and  lightning.  To  small  furiners 
and  others,  also,  the  legislature,  by  the  5  &  6 
W.  4.  c.  64.,  has  increased  tlje  fiunlilies  for 
life  insurance,  bv  reducing  the  stamp  duty 


DNacQ  01  ue  coveauit  to  ■■ 
Chancery  will  not  relieve  Ifal 
v.  Warner,  2  Merrivale,  4 
Bridget,  4  Simons,  96.). 

And  it  will  be  a.  br^ch  4 
to  insure,  the  sutTering  tbe  | 
main  uninsurol  for  ever  so 
even  if  no  damage  cnsaea 
omits  to  pay  the  premium  w 
days  allowed  by  the  otfioa  { 
.-)  Campbell,  137.).        jH 

A  tenaut  has  no  equi^^H 
lord  who  has  rcceivedi  B04 
suranee  oflice,  to  ex|>eud  it 
premises  being  burnt  down  I 
premises,  or  to  restnuii  tlM 
sucins  for  the  rent,  until  t] 
rebuilt  ( Leedt  v.  C 'herthiam, 

IJJTEGUMEXT.  Tke 
or  akin  of  an  animal ;  it  is  i 
same  sense  as  a  synonyme  I 
husk  or  exterior  mvering  q 

INUNDATION.  (L»t 
inondation.)  An  excessive  o^ 
Sir  John  Uall  {Tran,.  flij 
p.  440.)  suggests  a  plan  i(i4 
evils  arising  from  great  ani 
dations  in  hiUy  countri(»,  i| 
making  at  the  upper  end  ( 
steep-sided  defile  which  i] 
into  a  plain  of  some  extent 
arch,  just  sufBci<'ni  I.v  ii.I,i 
taiu  the  harmless  i! 
a  mound,  .also  es? 
the  principle  of  lti« 
strength  fully  suf^oiei 
waters  of  a  de4lructi%-i 
then  gnuluollv  run  off  in  •  i| 
after  the  ram  liod  ccMtnj 
melted.     Of  the  ezpeaae  of. 


'we  fla4 


INVOLUCRE. 

k)  A  dc'tiiilol  account  taken  of 
Bjf  uj""in  a  fiirm.  Inventories  of  the 
I  kiniU  of  tunning  stock  tihould  be 
uniudJy,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
onKKEPiso  and  Appraisement. 
OLL'CRE,  or  INVOLUCKUM.  In 
I  the  brartvs  (or  small  leaves  plaoed 
eolrx,  or  llie  peduncle  or  pediril) 
nuTound  the  flowers  or  the  umbels. 
liLtTe  the  partial  involucres  of  um- 
^nlants.  (Partim'i  But.  Did.) 
^Hprom  ti-i'<,  the  eye  ;  alluding  to 
^^^nd  beauty  of  the  colours  of  the 
j^phis  extensive  genus  faiu>  luufr 
Nt  flill  continues  to  be,  n  great  fa- 
in the  flower-gtarden.  "  The  swonl- 
Hito  («aja  Sweet)  do  best  in  a  light 
joQ,  ukI  incTCOSu  I'reciv  by  suckers 
e  root*  or  by  seeils.  The  tulierous- 
iMo  are  more  dilficult  to  cultivate, 
i*c  beat  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
A  M  does  also  the  (ribc  to  which 
m  bdonp,  as  /.  alata,  I.  eautasica,  I. 
ta,  Ac.  'ITie  common  bulbous  species 
in  any  g:inlen  soil,  the  more  sandy 
ttr."     I.  tuhcrota  is  aromatic  a.s  well 

tsnd  purgative,  and  /.  vrrticolor 
kareuaed  in  the  United  State<i  as 
\  {Puxton't  Bot.  Diet.)  Two 
iris  only  ore  indigenous  to  this 

fellow  water  iris,  or  flowcr- 
jurv'i-aconu),  which  grows 
pools,  and  rivers,  and 
ornament  for  the  banks 
I  atreams,  blowing  from  three 
1  bright  yellow  llowers  in  July, 
horizontal,  depressed,  brown, 
Bt ;  the  stem  three  or  four  feet 
enict,  ribbed,  grass-green. 
t>f  the  larger  segments  of  the 
ncilled  with  dark  purple. 
{ iris,  or  GliMlwvn.  Koast-bcef 
nma.)  This  Bpe<'les  prows 
,  and  under  hedgcji,  but  it 
Dr.  Witlicring,  however,  ob- 
bc  ver)'  conunun  in  all  the 
J  counties.  It  is  a  perennial ; 
labout  two  fo«t  high  ;  the  leaves 
griH'U,  exhaling,  when  rubbed,  a 
oniiared  to  that  of  roust  beef,  to 
|l  ti  DO  compliment.  The  flowers 
;  ia  May  ore  dull  pale  purjilc, 
~  fk  veins.  Seeds,  onuige- 
{£ng.  Flur.  vol.  i.  p. 


19  species  of  cul- 
IwX   there   are  now    nearly 
a|M9cics  and  varieties.     Two  or 
Af  an  macli  adinirt^d  as  omiinienlol 
tH*  /.  xtfihmiii  is   a    bulb  from 
blue,   white,   yellow,   and 
Id  June.    The  Pertian  iris 


lUHIGATIOX. 

blows  a  fragrant  flower  in  March  and  April: 
plant  the  hulb  in  October,  in  a  pot  filled 
with  cfiunl  quantifies  of  fine  mould  and 
sand,  and  house  it  during'  frost.  The  dwarf 
iris  is  oniamenlul  in  clusters,  in  a  garden  : 
it  grows  only  three  inches  high,  and  blows 
in  April.  Part  its  roots  in  autumn.  The 
Siberian  iris  blows  in  June,  and  likes  a 
moist  situation :  it  bears  (lowers,  whoso 
falling  petals  are  blue,  and  the  upright  ones 
dark  puriile ;  its  stem  is  tall,  and  its  leaves 
are  narrow.  /.  muiana,  or  fleur-de-lis. 
This  iris  wai;  said  by  Clusius  to  be  derived 
from  Susa,  the  capital  of  Susiaiia,  an  as- 
sertion which  Sir  .J.  E.  Smith  ims  refuted; 
and  he  adderl  reasons  fur  believing  that  it  is 
a  native  of  a  more  northern  clime.  The 
Turkish  imiue  for  an  iris  is  mmam,  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Susan  or  Si'buschani,  a 
lily-  (Linncrnn  Tratui.  vol.  xi.  p.  2*28,  229.) 
Tlie  ])lant  is  tuberous-rooted,  loves  a  good 
soil,  and  should  be  removetl  every  three 
years.  It  flowers  hmulsomely  in  June, 
bearing  varieties  of  pale  blue,  deep  blue, 
and  striped  or  blueish  white  flowers.  Its 
odour  is  feeble,  but  it  is  fetid.  These  are 
the  most  favourite  kinds  in  gardens.  The 
/.  fiorentina,  which  is  oix'asionolly  seen  in 
our  gardens,  yields  the  orris  root,  which  is 
the  dried  and  peeled  rhizomes  of  the  plants. 
Oiris  root  is  prized  chiefly  on  aceoiuit  of  its 
odour,which  rescmblesthat  of  the  violet.  Itis 
added  on  this  account  to  tooth  powders  and 
hair  powder.  A  hazardous  custom  prevails 
of  giving  the  entire  root  to  inlimts  to  gnaw 
during  teetliiiig ;  but  fatal  results  have  fol- 
lowed this  cusliim. 

IKISH  SHEEP.     See  Shbbp. 

IKISH  HEAllI.  (Mertziesin  imli/olia. 
Named  in  honour  of  Arehibuld  Jlciinies, 
V.  L.  S.,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  ex- 
pedition under  Vancouver,  who  collected 
many  specimens  of  plants  from  America, 
New  Holland,  kc.)  This  Ls  a  very  orna- 
mental genus  of  plants,  which  thrive  best  in 
sandy  [H'at,  or  very  sandy  loam;  and  cut- 
tings taken  off  close  to  llie  plant  will  root 
in  sand,  under  a  glass  placed  in  heat,  or 
they  may  be  multiplied  from  seeds,  &c. 
{Paxlimii  Sol.  Diet.) 

IKKIGATION.  (Lat.irr^o,  to  water.) 
In  agricidture,  the  watering  of  the  earth,  to 
increase  its  productiveness.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  that  species  of  fl(x>ding 
which  consists  of  spreaduip  a  sheet  of  water 
over  a  field  or  meadow,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  easily  withdrawn. 

Irrigation,  or  the  artificial  watering  of  the 
earth,  chiefly  to  pro<luce  increased  erojw  of 
grass,  has  been  in  use  from  a  very  early 
periotl.  In  Oriental  countries,  in  fact,  the 
teat  of  the  climate  ia  such,  that,  in  many 
situations,  the  now  productive  soil  would  be 


tioe  when  he  reminded  the  Israelites  of  their 
sowing  their  corn  in  Efjypt,  and  watering; 
it  with  their  feet  (Deut.x'x.  10.;  2  King*, 
xix.  24.),  and  in  the  sundy  soils  of  Arabia 
tlic  same  system  is  still  eontmued.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  121.)  Acconling  to  Dr.  Shnw,  the 
fullowin);  is  the  modern  mo<ie  of  raising  luid 
\is\nji  llie  water  of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  in  Egypt.  "Such  vegetable  pro- 
ductions as  rcfjuire  more  moisture  than  what 
in  occasioned  by  tha  annual  inundation  of  tlie 
Nile,  are  refreshed  by  water  that  is  drawn 
at  certiiin  times  out  of  the  rivei-,  and  lodged 
in  large  cisterns  made  for  that  purp<isc.  The 
screw  of  Archimedes  seems  to  have  been  the 
inBtrumcnt  formerly  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose,  tliough  at  present  the  inhabitants 
cither  supply  themselves  with  various  kinds 
of  leathern  buckets,  or  else  with  a  lakiah^  as 
they  call  the  Persian  wheel,  which  is  the  most 
useful  and  generally  employed  machine. 
Engines  and  contrivances  of  both  these 
kinds  are  pliucd  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  fniiu  the  sea  to  the  cataracts,  their 
situations  being  higher,  an<l  conseipiejitly 
the  difGculty  of  raising  the  wati-r  being 
greater,  as  we  advance  up  the  river.  AVhen 
their  pulse,  salTron,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c. 
(all  of  which  are  comiiitinly  rilanted  iu  rills), 
require  to  be  refreshed,  tltey  t-ake  out  a 
plug  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and 
then  the  water  gushing  out,  ia  conducted 
from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who 
is  always  reaily,  a-s  occasion  requires,  to  stop 
jind  divert  the  current."  In  Egypt,  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  tlie 
water  is  sometimes  raised,  for  the  purjKwes 
of  irrigation,  by  means  of  a  wicker  basket 
lined  with  leather,  which  is  held  by  cords 
between  two  men,  who,  by  this  Isoorioua 


piooi  supply  of  wsti 
tajned  for  the  pu 
the  quantity  thus 
as  to  be  beyond  the 
engine  to  supply  ;  thus,  to 
rate  a  square  yard  of  a  caj 
with  water  to  the  dept}>  of 
rigation,  requires  aboat  3C 
equal  to  about  145,000  gal 
acre.  Now,  that  the  sU 
readily  and  prolitab)]^  suf 
of  water,  may  be  condiM 
fact«  ;  thus,  the  two  «Dgin 
the  other  of  sixty  harH 
keep  Deeping  Feu,  neat 
pletely  drained,  when  ■m 
only  ninety-six  days,  of  ti 
raised  more  than  14,00a,< 
Beveral  feet.  The  district 
contains  about  l!.5,00O  oq 
Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  ui.  p.  301 
otherwise  be  a  complete 
bus  been  prove"  1  •'■•'  'r 
densing  steam-i' 

will  raise  more  ih 

one  foot.  In  luiuiy  situ 
where,  for  the  pur]K»s»>»  q 
river  water  can  be  ctipioi 
fuel  is  at  a  moderate  pri^ 
that  great  re»ull(<  are  yet  ( 
the  aid  of  mechanical  pnf 
steam-engine,  the  soils  of  ( 
adapte^l  for  irrigation, 
brought  into  cuhiva 
(Kior  sands  anil  gravell 
of  many  of  the  Englii' 
many  of  whose  wat 
with  organic  matter,  ( 
phatcof  lime,  aud  va 
are  eaoeUBiit  for  \ 
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be  earth  have  certainly  em- 
t  ppDoesB  for  ■  ])orioJ  previous  to 
"Vij^  (Georg-  lib.  i.  v.  106-9.),— 

tnlum  iMlucU,  rlOH^ue  wiurntFi— 
carried  on  with  a  zeal  and  care 
the  art  they  practise.    M.  P.  Cato, 
kt  uf    the   Roman  writers    upon 
I  (150  years   Ixifore  Clirist),    in 
eiiapter,  told  tJie  ItiUian  lamiers 
E    walta-   meadows  if   you    have 
t  if  vou  have  no  wat«;r,  have  dry 
The  diret-lions   of  Coluniellu 
)ve  all  the  fre.thncss  of  a  modern 
litem-  He  was  the  tirst  who  noticed 
pr  nutrition  afforded  by  the  liay 
tncadows.     "  Land,"   says  he, 
Jly  rich,  and  is  in  good  heart, 
to  have  water  set  over  it; 
jttcr  hay  which  nature,  of  its  own 
|dui-t3i  in  a  juicy  soil,  than  what 
H  from  a  soil  that  is  ovcrtlowed. 
|Kr,  18  a  necessary  practice  when 
ly  vf  tlie  soil  rei|iiircs  it;  and  a 
»y  be  formeil  either  ufion  a  stifl" 
U,  tliou^h  jKX)r  when  water  may 
F  it ;  neither  a  low  field  witli  hol- 
^£el>l  broken  with  sIt'Ci)  rising 
H  proper ;  the   first,   because   it 
So    luoe  the  water  collected   in 
t%i  the  last,  because  it  makes  the 
i  toQ  c{uicltly  over   it.     A    field, 
bat  has  a  mcHlerate  descent  may 
i  nwadow,  whether  it  be  rich,  or 
I  M  to  be  watered;  but  the  best 
rbere  the  surface  is  smooth,  iind 
gentle,  as  to  prevent  eitlier 
he  rivers  that  overllow  it,  re- 
ng  ;  and,  on  the  other  luind,  to 
L-r  that  ciiracs  over  it  iiuictly 
therefore,  il'  iii  any  part  of  the 
(led  for  a  meadow,  a  f>ool  of  water 
" ,  it  must  be  let  oil'  by  drains, 
equal  cither  from  too  much 
little  grass."   (CW.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.) 
that  "  meadows  ou;;lit  to  be 
Jately  after  the  sprinj^  etiui- 
waters  restrained  whenever 
>ta  up  into  stalk."     (Nat.  Hut. 
7.)  When,  after  the  fall  of  the 
,  agriculture,  in  common  with 
rapidly  declined,  a  very 
(ion  to  this  melancholy  re- 
I  despotism  was  presented 
ilion,  which  WAS  carried  on 
I  the  long  period  of  the 
I  zeal  and  succein.    This 
r  the  case  in  Lombardy, 
Jy  prosecutcil  on  a  very 
•cale  lonp  before  1037. 
"dr  patruni?ied  and  tol- 
■  tf  the  various  religious 
rhich  then  monopolised  all 


the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  land,  in  ex- 
tending the  eni[>!oymeiil  of  water  iu  all  [kis- 
aible  d  beet  ions.  'I'lie  monks  ufC'liiiuievalle, 
in  jjarticular,  were  so  celebrated  fur  their 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  of  hydraulics  in  {;eiienU,  that  the  em- 
jieror,  Frederick  the  First,  in  the  tliirteeiith 
century,  very  rrladly  sought  their  advice  and 
assistance.  This  system  has  ever  been  zeal- 
ously and  carefully  extended  and  improved, 
in  every  possible  way.  The  waters  of  the 
*hiof  rivers  of  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  TagUameuto,  aud  of 
all  the  minor  streams,  are  employed  in  irriga- 
tion. There  is  no  other  country  which  ])Os- 
scsses  an  extent  of  rich  water  meadows  etpial 
to  that  of  the  Lombards.  The  entire  country 
from  \'enice  to  Turin  may  be  said  to  be 
formed  into  one  great  water  meadow  :  yet 
tJie  irrigiiting  system  is  not  continol  to  grass 
luuda ;  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the  hol- 
lows between  the  ridges  in  com  lands,  iutii 
the  low  lands  where  rice  is  cultivated,  awX 
around  the  rwots  of  vines.  From  lliily  the 
practice  extended  into  the  south  of  France, 
into  S{iain,  and  then  into  Uritain.  In  the 
States  of  Lombardy,  the  water  of  ail  the 
rivers  belongs  to  the  stale ;  in  those  of 
Venice,  the  government  extends  its  claims 
to  that  of  the  smallest  springs,  ami  even  to 
collections  of  rain  water,  so  highly,  for  the 
use  of  the  cultivator,  is  water  of  every  kind 
valued  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  Lombiu-ily,  to  purchase  from 
the  slate  the  water  taken  from  the  river  ; 
this  may  be  taken,  by  means  oi'  a  canal, 
through  any  person's  grounds,  the  govern- 
ment merely  reiiuiring  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  the  liiuil  to  the  pi'0|)rietor,  ami  re- 
straining him  Irom  canyiiig  his  chunnel 
through  a  garden,  or  within  a  certuin  dis- 
tance of  u  miinsicm.  The  water  is  soM  by  the 
goveninient  at  a  certain  rate,  which  is  re- 
gulated by  tli,^  size  of  the  sluice,  anil  the 
time  the  run  of  water  is  used  ;  this  is  either 
by  the  hour,  half-hour,  or  i|uarler,  or  by  so 
many  ilays  at  certain  periods  of  the  yeiu- ; 
the  right  to  tlii'se  runs  of  water  is  regularly 
sold  tike  other  property.  Arthur  Young 
gives  an  account  oi  the  sale  of  an  hour's 
run  of  water  through  a  sluice  neiu-  Turin, 
which  produced,  in  1778,  1500  livrcs.  The 
rent  of  the  irrigated  lanils  in  the  north  of 
Italy  is,  upon  an  average,  more  than  one- 
third  greater  than  the  same  description  of 
land  not  watered.  {Com.  Board,  of  Agr. 
vol.vii.  p.  189.) 

In  Bengal,  wells  are  dug  in  the  highest 
part  of  their  fields,  and  from  this,  by  means 
of  bullocks  anil  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  water 
is  niised  in  buckets,  and  ronveyed  in  little 
channels  to  every  part  of  the  field.  No 
attempts  at  cultivation  arc  here  m.idc  with- 
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out  the  Msistonee  of  wntcr,  obtained  by 
some  mode  or  other.  (Sec  India,  Aobi- 
cit:.tiire  of.)  Tl>e  art  of  iiTipation  was  not 
confined  to  the  t)l(i  World.  Tlic  Mexicans 
priictised  it  limg  before  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus ;  they  eollectcd  the  mountain  torrents, 
and  concmcled  their  waters  to  their  lands 
in  proper  ebannels,  with  muoh  care  and 
address.  It  was  only  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  eentnry  that  water 
meadows  were  eonstnn-ted  in  Britain  upon 
any  thinj;  like  a  regular  system.  Of  these," 
those  iu  Wiltshire,  which  arc  amongst  the 
most  celelirateii  iu  Kngland,  esjiecially  those 
in  the  Wyley  Itourn,  were  nuule  between 
1700  and  1703.  Those  of  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire  were  constructed  about  the  same 
period,  but  they  were  at  first  formed  very 
inferior  to  the  modern  noble  water-meadow 
lands  of  those  counties.  Great  improve- 
ments were  made  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  publi- 
cations of  G.  IJoswell  on  Meadow  Watering 
in  1 7IS0,  and  of  the  Kev.  T  Wright  of  Auld, 
in  Northamptonshire,  whose  writings  ap- 
peared at  inten-iJs  from  1789  to  1810.  It 
18  noticeable  that  the  water  emplojlsd  for 
these  celebrated  siuithern  meads  is  jterhaps 
the  luost  clear  and  swift  (lowing  of  all  the 
English  rivers  :  issuing  from  the  chidk-form- 
ation,  it  is  equally  copious  and  transparent. 
Some  of  the  chief  advantages,  therefore,  of 
iiTigation  may  evidently  be  derived  from 
almost  any  descrijition  of  water ;  for  it  is 
proved  by  the  gowl  effects  iiroduced  by  the 
brilliant  chalk-waters  of  tne  south  of  Kn- 
gland,  and  the  still  greater  fertilising  eflect 
of  those  surcharged  with  organic  matter,  as 
in  the  Craigintinny  meailows,  near  Edin- 
burgh, that  there  is  no  water  too  bright  or 
t<»o  full  of  impurities,  to  be  usdeas  for  the 
purposes  of  in-igatioii. 

I  propo.se  ill  this  paper  to  investigate  the 
chemical  pro(ierties  of  river  water,  and  of 
the  etTeets  [iroduced  by  it  in  irrigation, 
abiding  a  lew  rentork-s  ui>on  the  i>racticc  of 
the  best  and  most  skilful  cultivators  of  the 
water  meadows  of  the  south  of  England. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of 
river  watj?r,  there  have  been  several  ehe- 
niieal  examinations;  that  of  the  Thames 
■  was  anulyscd  bv  Dr.  Bosloek,  who  found,  in 
rlO,000  iiarts  al\cr  most  of  its  mechanically 
Eusprnde<l  matters  had  subsided,  about  1) 
partj  of  foreign  substances,  viz. — 

P«rt«. 
Organic  matters  -  -    0-07 

Carbonate  of  lime         -  -     l'S3 

Sulpbau- of  lime  -  -    0-lS 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -     0-02 

In  an  eiiual  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the 
CIvde,  Dr.  Thomson  found  1^  part  of  solid 
aaMtanoea,  namely, — 
6H4 


Common  tall 
Muriate  of  magne 
Sulphate  of  tuda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
S'Oica 

The  water  of  the  Itchea  i 
one  of  the  roost  celebrated  of  • 
streams,   for  the  use  of 
found,  in  10,000  parts  of  i 
2}  parts  of  solid  matter. '  ' 

Organic  matter 
Carbonate:  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  toda 

From  an  examination  of  tbe  I 
in  these  streams  (and 
correct  view  of  the  contents « 
the  farmer  will  see  that  the 
gredients  which  arc  the  foodc 
stitnent^  of  the  grasses.  Thoa,  i 
carbonate  of  lime  are  foinid  in  i 
and  there  is  no  river-trater  wbidi 
contain,  in  some  proportion  or  i 
ganic  matter.  To  ascertain,  thent 
thcr  pure  water  was  alone  able  u) 
the  magic  cfli'Krts  of  irrigation,  if* 
sary  to  employ  other  water  thM 
rivers,  lakes,  or  even  springs.  T% 
as  obtained  by  distilUtioii,  theH 
been  tried  na  a  supporter  of  sty! 
it  van  Ibiind  totally  iiiadcqoats  t^ 
port  of  plants,  —  they  meray  r^ 
a  time,  but  they  could  not,  by  al 
be  made  to  perfect  their  iceda; 
conclusion,  the  experiments  of  Dr. ' 
and  of  MM.  Sniutsuiv  and  Ha 
tirely  agree.  Pure  water, 
withstanding  the  dreams  of  i 
l(iso|>her8,  and  the  celcbrati 
pcrimeutj  of  Van  Ilelmunt  ' 
tree,  is  not  able  to  suf 
the  gnwseji.  Van  Ilein 
planted  it  in  an  eartiie 
pouuds;  tlie  earth  prev 
oven,  weighi-tl  -iOO  poui>ds; 
it  weighol  l(i4  lbs.,  alUioqgh 
watered  during  that  time  with  i 
and  distilled  water,  and  the  Mttftl 
only  two  ounces  of  weight  B^ 
Van  Helmont  and  his  diseqilak  t 
sole  ftxxl  of  pUmts.  " 
pointe<l  out  the  source  i 
Irom  the  exfieriments  i 
rain-water  con*  ■  ' 
of  earth  to  ac<  iiel 

in  the  willow, cw.  .  j.a.i  aft 
taining  one  grain  dfcwtk  Thm,* 
eartJien  vessel  (which  was swnk hi 
wouhl     in    this    f  ipmiinl 
moisture  impregnateii  with  sBI 
luble  substaaoeik    Aad  fit,  k  I 


IRRIGATION. 


ti  impure  water,  «uch  «s  that  from 
r  from  a  dunpliill,  is  alone  sufli- 
(Ustain  TC^etalion.  l*his  wns 
idcDced  in  the  experimi-nls  of  M. 
a ;  for  be  funod,  tiiat  plants  placed 
earth,  such  as  silica  or  alumina, 
Ihey  would  not  grow  when  wa- 
h  pure  water  only,  yet,  wben 
ritii  the  licjuid  drainage  of  a 
they  flouri«hed  very  luxuriantly, 
ct  has  been  also  proved  in  another 
ksa  been  shown  by  chemical  ana- 
thc  iiunntity  of  solid  or  earthy 
aorbctl  by  plants,  is  in  exact  pni- 
I  tlte  impurity  of  the  water  with 
J  are  nourished.  Thug,  ecpitJ 
of  aume  plants  of  beans,  fed  by 
Rater,  yielded 

Tuu. 
matters  or  asbus  •  -  3-9 
d  by  rain  water  -  -  7'S 
wwn  in  garden  mnuld       -     130 

ifcte  strongly  conilrm  the  condu- 
me  of  the  most  sagacious  cultiva- 
Jte  chief  advantages  of  irrigation 
■table  to  (be  foreign  substances 
t  the  water  is  charged,  although, 
ibewhere  observed,  almost  every 
■  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
fliain);  effect.^  of  irrigation, — one 
ao/i  the  land,  another  that  it  keeps 
in  winter.  And  this  was 
lie  thought  that  n  winter 
nil,  ii-tj  the  grass  from  the  inju- 
ta  of  fruet  lie  says,  "  Water  is 
■poci6c  gravity  at  4°2°  than  at 
frvczing  point ;  and  hence,  in  a 
rigatcd  in  wiuter,  tlie  water  im- 
in  contact  with  tlic  grass  is  niroly 
,  a  degree  of  temj)erature  not  at 
icial  to  the  living  organ.s  of  plants. 
t  the  month  of  Marcli,  I  examined 
amtnre  in  a  water  meadow  near 
rd  in  Berkshire,  by  a  very  delicate 
ler.  The  teni{)eratnre  of  the  air 
1  maming,  was  4.1°.  In  general, 
n  which  brt!ed  the  l)e«t  fich  are 
lltod  for  watering  meailows,  but 
t  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  de- 
t  any  kind  of  water." 

•  the  opinions  of  Davy  as  to  the 

of  water.    It  is  to  be 

>  the  opportunities  for  agricul- 

of  this  great   cheuiicul 

•o  few,  for  bb  valuable 

I  always  cautiously  made.    He 

rer,  ae  I  have  remarked  el.w- 

'  ts  have  steadily'  investigated 

oation  oi'  river-water 

lei  in  irrigation,  ami,  in 

little   of  the  value  of 

1  to  vegetation.    Thus, 

reontains  gypsum,  (sulphate 


of  lime,)  which  it  certainly  does — if  the  water 

is  hard,  it  must,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, on  this  account  alone  be  highly  I'er- 
tili.sing  to  meadows,  since  all  grusjtes  contain 
this  salt  in  very  sensible  jiroiiorlions ;  tiir, 
calculating  that  one  part  of  sulphate  of  lime 
is  contained  in  every  two  thoiisuiiil  jwirts  of 
river  water,  and  that  every  stiuare  jard  of 
dry  meadow  soil  absorbs  only  eight  gallons 
of  water  (and  this  is  a  very  moderate  id- 
lowance,  (or  many  soiLi  will  absorb  three  or 
•four  times  that  quantity),  then  it  will  be 
found  that,  by  every  flooding,  more  than 
one  huiKired  weight  and  n  half  of  gyjtsum 
per  acre  is  ibifused  through  the  soil  in  the 
water,  a  nuaiitity  equal  to  that  generally 
adopted  by  those  wno  .tpreud  gypsum  on 
their  clover  crops,  lucern,  and  sainfoin,  as 
a  manure,  either  in  the  state  of  |iowder,  or 
as  it  exislii  in  ashes.  And  if  we  apply  the 
same  calculation  to  tlie  organic  substances 
ever  more  or  less  contained  in  flood  waters, 
and  allow  only  twenty  parts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  tobc  present  In  allnpiisaiid 
parts  of  river  water,  then  we  sliiill  tinil, 
taking  tlie  same  data,  that  every  soaking 
with  such  water  will  add  to  the  meadow 
nearly  two  tons  per  acre  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters,  which,  allowing,  in  the  case 
of  water  meadows,  five  floodings  per  unmim, 
is  equal  to  a  yeiu-ly  oi>plicatioii  of  ten  ions 
of  organic  matter. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  substance?  pre- 
sent in  river  water,  although  commonly  lesii, 
yet  very  ot'len  exceeds  what  I  have  thus 
caUubited  to  exist  in  it.  I  have  found  it 
impossible,  however,  to  give,  from  analysis, 
the  amount  which,  un<lcr  ordinary  circtim- 
stnnces,  is  present  in  river  waters,  with  any 
tolerable  accuracy,  since  the  projMirtion  not 
only  varies  at  different  seiusons  of  the  year, 
but  a  considerable  projiorlion  of  the  merely 
mechaiiicaliy  suspended  nmtlers  subside, 
when  tile  specimen  water  Is  Bufrer('<l  to  rest. 
In  my  com-hisions  with  reganl  totlie  theory 
of  irrlgiition,  I  have  foiuul  many  exrellent 
practical  farmers  concur.  Thus,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons of  St.  Croix,  near  Winchester,  consi- 
dersthut  the  great  benefit  of  winter  floi>iling 
for  meadows  is  derived,  in  the  first  place, 
fi-om  the  de|X)sits  made  by  the  muddy 
woters  on  the  grass ;  imd,  secondly,  from 
the  winter  covering  with  water  preventing 
the  ill  efllx-ts  to  the  gra-ss  of  sudden  transi- 
tions in  the  tem[)eruture  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  gentleman  Is  |>erfe<!tly  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  athlitlon  of  the  city  drainage  of 
Winchester  to  the  fertilising  qualities  of  the 
Itchen  river  water,  and  oi'  its  suj>eriority 
for  irrigation  after  it  has  flowed  past  the 
city,  having  water  meiulows  both  alnive  and 
below  the  town  ;  and  he  finds  that,  if  the 
water  has  beeo  once  used  for  irrigation,  that 


' 


then  its  fertiliuing  properties  arc  so  mate- 
rially' redui-utl,  lliat  it  is  of  little  vnlue  for 
again  pnssiiij;  over  the  iiieiuiows ;  and  so 
eiiuviiiceJ  is  he  of  tliiii  fact  by  long  cxjwri- 
.ence,  that,  having  in  this  way  long  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  and  valuable  use  of  a  branch 
of  the  waters  of  the  Itrhen  for  some  grass 
land,  a  neighbour  higher  ui>  the  stream  fol- 
lowed his  example,  constructing  some  wa- 
ter-nieailows,  and  using  the  water  before  it 
arrived  at  those  of  my  informant,  who,  in 
consequence,  found  the  water  so  deteriorated 
in  i|uality  (though  not  sensibly  diminished 
in  quantity),  that  he  had  ouce  thought  of 
disputing  the  right  witli  his  more  upland 
neighbour.  The  experience  of  other  irri- 
gators tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
best  managed  water  meadows  of  Hampshire 
the  farmer  does  not  procure  annually  moi e 
than  three  crops  of  grass ;  yet  in  situations 
where  a  richer  watur  is  emploveil,  as  near 
Edinburgh,  four  or  five  are  readdy  obtained. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  cheuticol 
properties  of  water  have  a  much  greater  in- 
iUiencc  in  irrigation  than  is  connnnnly  be- 
lieved. The  qiiidity  of  the  water,  therefore, 
employed  for  the  pur[X)ses  of  irrigation,  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  be  well  un<ler- 
stood  by  the  farmer;  and  although  uuiny 
more  modern  discussions  have  taken  place 
upon  tlie  subject,  yet  the  definition  which 
the  great  Loni  Uacon  gave,  in  his  Natural 
History,  of  the  ojlvantages  of  "  Meadow  Wa- 
tering, '  htts  never  been  excelled, — "  that  it 
act«  not  only  by  supplying  useful  moisture 
to  the  grass,  but  likewise  by  carrying  nour- 
ishment dissolved  in  the  water."  This 
iKiuriKhment  is,  generally  sjK'uking,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  t)ie  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters  mechanically  suspended  or 
chemically  dissolved  in  the  water ;  —  the 
fouler  the  water  the  more  fertilising  ai-e  its 
effects.  The  objection  which  has  been 
sometimes  urged  to  this  explanaliou,  by  in- 
stancing the  prejudicial  effects  of  some  vei^ 
thick  muddy  waters  (as  those  of  the  llum- 
ber)  on  meadow  lands,  is  very  erroneous ; 
for,  in  those  cjises,  the  mud  dcix>sitcd  on  the 
gross  ilid  not  consist  of  aiiunal  or  vegetable 
nitttlerj,  but  of  tine  earthy  particles,  such 
as  cky  or  ehtdk,  substances  ol  which  tlie  al- 
luvial soil,  on  which  Ihe  smue  flood  waters 
had  for  agt-a  occasionally  dejmsitcd  their 
earths,  was  in  fact  entirely  composed,  and 
to  which,  in  onnse<|uence,  any  farther  supply 
wiis  almost  useless,  (he  earthy  slime  merely 
covering  the  grass  with  mud,  without  ailding 
a  single  fertdising  ingreilient  not  already 
alKiunding  in  the  soil.  L",  however,  the  sod 
is  naturally  deficient  in  any  of  the  earthy 
ingredients  containeil  in  the  water,  then 
even  such  flood  waters  ore  ever  found  most 
fertilising. 
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"  The  ogencj  of  waier  ia| 
vegetation, '  says  Sir.  Sti , 
till  uf  late  been  distiiurUy  [ 
Holes  has  shown  thai,  in  tki 
months,  a  sunflower,  weighing  1^ 
avoirdupois,  and  reguuny  ; 
day,  p»s.wd  through  it  or  i 
two  ounces  each  day,  thatt 
Dr.  Woodward  found  that,  in  t 
seventy-sevet)  days,  a  fJant  t 
spearmint  increased  •eveataaa 
weight,  and  yet  had  no  otliarfK 
rain  water ;  but  theu  he  found 
creased  more  in  weight  «bcB 
spring  water,  and  still  more  *i 
was  Thanu!s  water."  (/Voctia 
p.  'i.)  And  when  speaking  of  ll 
some  irrigators  thmk  dear  l{ 
etjual  to  any,  be  adds  (p.  2^), 
recommend  to  those  who  are  I 
ojiinion,  to  inspect  the  irrigat 
which  are  watered  br  the  vol 
city  of  Edinburgh,  wfa»«,  I  tn 
find  the  su]>eriorily  of  miuUy  1 
of  clear  spring  water  mast  ttril 
feste.1." 

Edinburgh  has  many  advaati 
most  of  her  sisttr  cities ;  "*"" 
of  excellent   spring    waterj 
greatest  blessings  to  her  im 
ants,  both  in  respect  to  hou 
and  keeping  the  streets  dean,  I 
rigaluig    the    extensive    meadu 
below  the  town,  by  the  rich  i 
carries  along  in  a  atate     ~ 
where  the  art  of  man, 
sewer  water,  has  made 
duce  riches  fur  superior  to  i 
kind  in    the    kingdom, 
country. 

By  this  water,  about  two! 
of  gr«*s  land,  for  the 
catch-work  meadow, 
l,»Ol>elong  to  W.  H. 
intinny,  mid  tin-  icu 
Haddington 

l<irs.     The  III  rin( 

blcmcn,  and  pun  ij^ 

dows,  or  what   i?  'J" 

ciiiitaining     ubtiiit    Ju 
irrigntwl  for  nejirly   a   , 
by  far  the  Uf 
long  and  con 
sciliiuent    Id . 
water  is  «i  ^ . 
meadows  lyiii^  .. 
it  advi.<able   to  carry 
water  tlirmigh  deep 
water  dcjKwils  pan 
nure  before  it  nii 
though  the  I 
irregular,  aH'- 
feot,  the  eleetji  ni  iIk  womt  aic  * 


Ivaati 

»>>9[ 

lean,! 
meadu 
ric^tj 

ann 

li 


IfoJiKe  ero{>8  nf  grtai  not  to  be 
id^  being  cut  from  four  to  six  times 
■Dfl  tlic  grass  ^ivcii  green  lu  milch 

ia  let  ererv  year  bjr  public  sale, 

M  of  ■  quarter  of  an  urrf  and 

generally  brings  from  "24/.  to 

uinam.     In  18'2fi,  piirt  of 

'onty's  meadow  fetched  ill.  por 

t  forty  aeiet  of  the  Craieintinny 
tne  formed  into  calch-wnrK  water 
before  the  yedir  1800,  which  ooin- 
hH  M  called  Fillie^ide  Bunk  ohl 
^  Bad  is  )^nem11y  let  at  from  '20/. 
Ir  mcT*  per  annum.  In  the  spring 
tliirtr  ai'rei  of  w&stc  land,  culled 
vnte  Whins,  and  ten  acres  of  jwor 
al,  were  levelled  and  formed  into 
meadow,  at  an  expense  of  1000/, 
ore  of  the  Freegate  MHiins  was  let, 
y  to  thiM  improTement,  for  40/.  per 
HkI  the  ten  acres  for  60/.  They 
g  fitxn  15/.  to  20/.  per  acre  jiernn- 
t  inajr  be  much  improved  by  judi- 
tawitig  out  200/.  more  in  better 
tnat  part  next  the  8Ca,  nn>l  carry- 
rger  supply  of  water  to  it  which 
i  c-asilv  <lono  without  prejudice  to 
■  nkoulows. 

{wrfaapa,  is  one  of  the  most  beneli- 
mltural  improvements  ever  imder- 
br  tbe  whole  of  the  Freegale  ^V'hin8 
—  1  «r  nothing  but  sand,  defMsitod 
lO  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
'.  er  was  1000/.  more  happily 
ilture ;  it  not  only  required  a 
rer  to  bring  about  this  great 
resolution  in  the  proprietor 
It  his  capital  on  an  experiment 

'  such  a  natnre. 

I  making  of  the  Freegate  Whins 

iows,  Mr.  Miller  has  levelled 

forty  acre*  more  of  his  arable 

ipatc«l  meadow,  worth,  before 

fil.  per  acre  per  annum.     It 

luire  a  few  vcars  before  these 

rill  !•«-'  ns  productive  as  the  for- 
r  it  l»  evident  that  tlie  longer  wafer 
Bd  to  run  over  the  surface  of  gni.'is 
le  prcater  quantity  of  fertilising 
|ge  uriU  be  collected ;  therefore,  as 
rr  5»  *«"•  vtTj  fmperior  in  quality  to 
a  speedy  return  for  the  Ca- 
may be  expected.  The  ex- 
■hc<-p)t^g  thuse  meadows  in  repair 
^Hp,  in  IJK.  per  acre  per  annum, 
(^t«e  than  double  the  ex[)ense  of 
|r  water  meadows  in  repair  in  general. 
r  nn  mean*,  however,  follows,  as  a 
rj  r«»iill  of  any  contemplated  iui- 
^"  in  irrigatii>n,  that  the  water 
atiy  oodnrgo  a  cbemical  ex- 


amination.    There  are  many  otho 

by  which  the  farmer  can  form  a  prcftr  eor- 
reet  conclu.oion,  as  to  the  fertilising  proper- 
ties of  the  water  he  pnip<ise,s  to  employ. 

The  surest  proofs,  says  Mr.  Exter,  of 
the  good  quality  of  wafer  (and  the  observ- 
ations of  this  gentleman  will  be  readily 
confirmed  by  the  imgators  of  the  southern 
counlieji),  as  a  manure,  are  the  verdure  of 
the  margin  of  its  streams,  and  the  growth 
of  strong  cresses  in  the  stream  itaelf ;  and 
wherever  these  8pi)earances  are  f(mn<l, 
though  tlie  water  be  j«?rfeclly  traji.sparent, 
the  occupier  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
flows  may  depend,  in  general,  on  having  a 
treasure,  if  he  is  attentive  to  it;  but  that 
this  is  not  invariably  the  cose,  and  that 
there  are  instances  where  a  go<«l  water  will 
not  improve  the  herbage  of  certain  soils,  is 
proved  by  the  following  account  (anil  there 
lu-e  several  other  c.i.«-s  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quxiinteil)  of  the  ineojlows  of  Mr.  Orchard, 
of  Stoke  Abbey,  Devon.  These  two  mea- 
dows are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  their 
a.spect  nearly  south, —  the  superstratum  a 
fine  rich  loam,  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep,  on  a  substratum  of  strong  yellow  clay. 
No  (lifTorence  whatever  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  in  either  the  ui)])er  mould  or  the 
substratum,  or  in  the  herbage  growing  on 
the  surface  of  thoui ;  except  that,  in  the 
lower  part  of  one,  a  few  rushes  appear,  in 
consequence  of  some  small  springs  which 
rise  near  them,  but  the  water  from  them  is 
not  sufficient  to  render  any  part  of  the  land 
poachy.  At  the  head  of  the  two  meadows 
IS  a  large  iMind.  formed  by  the  collecting  of 
some  small  runs  of  spring  wafer  rising  near 
it,  and  which  is  also  improved  by  the  wash 
of  a  small  farm-yard  adjoining,  which,  of 
couree^  must  add  to  its  efficacy  as  a  manure. 
When  this  water  is  thrown  over  one  of  the 
meadows,  it  produces  the  riclie.'<t  herbage  in 
abundance^  and  this  field  is  regularly  mowed 
for  hay ;  on  the  other  meadow,  t  hough  re- 
peate<lly  fried,  it  produces  no  good  what- 
ever,    (ylnji.  (j/'yl^r.  vol.  XXX.  p.  206.) 

This  result  is  attributable  to  ftie  superior 
tenacious,  retentive  quality  of  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  lower  field,  or  of  some 
chemical  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  soil ;  nnd  although  almost  any  de- 
scription nf  soil  is  adai)ted  to  the  formation 
of  water  meodows,  those  of  a  heavy  clay 
description  are  generally  the  most  unsuit- 
able, those  of  a  light  or  peaty  kiml  are 
better,  and  those  with  a  sundy  or  very 
absorbent  gravel  substratum  still  more  so. 
There  are  some  of  the  most  celebrafeil 
water  meadows  (m  the  bank.^  of  the  Kennet 
of  this  description,  and  many  of  the  best  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wiltshire  Avon  have  a 
mass  of  broken,  porous  Hints  for  a  subsoil. 


Those  new  Edinburgh,  irrigated  by  the 
city  drainage,  rest  upon  the  sands  thrown 
up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  im- 
jiortant  au  object  in  the  construetion  of 
tliese  meadows  to  secure  a  ready  and  rapid 
exit  for  the  Hood-waters,  as  to  procure,  in 
the  first  instauue,  a  copious  and  fci-lilising 
supiily. 

The  fanner  is  generally  well  aware  of 
the  injurious  effeeta  to  his  meadows  of 
BiitTeritij;  the  water  to  remain  too  long  on 
them.  He  watches,  therefore,  witli  much 
laire,  for  the  first  indications  of  ferment- 
ation having  commen(H?d,  which  is  evinced 
by  the  rising  of  a  mass  of  scum  to  tha 
surface  of  the  water  —  pulrefiiction  is  now 
l>eginning  in  the  turf,  and  he  knows  very 
well  Ihul  if  the  water  is  not  speedily  re- 
moved, lliat  his  grass  will  be  either  ma- 
terially injured,  or  entirelv  destroyed;  he 
hastens,  therefore,  to  open  his  water-courses. 
There  are  some  soils  in  the  vicinity  of 
StAnden  in  Berkshire,  however,  of  so  po- 
rous a  <iualily,  that  they  need  not  any 
drains  to  empty  the  water-courses  ;  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  instances,  the  farmer  does 
not  even  re(|uire  them  :  atler  a  few  hours 
all  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  soil ;  and 
yet  these  lanils,  with  hardly  six  inches  of 
mould  above  the  gravel,  are  amongst  the 
richest  of  water-meadows  ;  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  penetrate  readily  into  the  gravel, 
and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  grasses  are 
produced  on  them. 

Almost  any  description  of  grass  will 
flourish  under  proper  management  in  wa- 
ter-meailow».  Those  whose  soils  consist  of 
peat  resting  on  snn<l  or  on  sandy  loam,  with 
a  substratum  of  chalk  or  gravel,  generally 
produce  the  meadow  foxtail  (Atopccuriu 
pratfiuu),  the  brome-grass  ^Bromux  ar- 
vrjuis),  and  the  mea<10w-feseue  (Featuca 
pralemin),  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
ridgea.  The  furrows  and  sides  of  the  drains 
are  usually  tenanted  by  the  creei)ing-bent, 
the  hard-lescuc,  the  rough-stalkecl  meadow- 
gras.'!,  and  the  woolly  soft-grass.  In  those 
water-meadows  whoso  soil  consists  of  a 
sandy  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil,  the  chief 
gnusei  ve  commonly  the  creeping-roote<l 
soft-gnus,  the  crested  dog's-tail,  the  mea- 
-  dow  barley,  and  tlie  sweet-scented  vernal- 
grass.  But  some  grasses  chan"re  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
when  exposed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances to  the  influence  of  the  flood-wateis. 
This  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  two  small  meadows  situated  at 
Orcheston,  six  miles  from  Aniesbury  in 
J  Wiltshire,  denominated  from  their  great 
produce,  "  the  long  grass  meads."  These, 
ays  Davis,  "contain  together  only  two 
68« 
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acres  and  a  haU^  and  the  cn^  i 
ducc  is  so  immense,  thai  ibr  tilli 
them  was  once  sold  iat  fcrc 
Much  discussion  took  place  a 
^^'iltshirc  farmers  a*  to  tk(  UK 
crop  of  the.su  meads, 
shown  that  the  giesti 
a^e  consisted  uf  uou 
blnck-couch,  or  <vjuchy-fi 
ttulonifera,  one  of  the  won 
or  weeds  wliich  haunt  the  j 
vated  arable  soils. 

It  is  a  very  general, 
conclusion  of  the  English  i 
grass  and  hay  of  watcr-n 
nutritious  as  llitit  of  the  ] 
lands.  The  diflei-ence, 
great  as  is  eoinmoiily  supposed, 
Mr.  George  Sinclair  deter 
perimcntiSly,  and  he  is  no 
with  regard  to  all  tliat  relafa 
lie  obtained  from  the  ry 
perenne),  at  the  tiine  of 
from  a  water  meadow  that 
00"  with  sheep  till  the  end  I 
nutritive  matter,  72  graiix ;  n 
same  weight  of  this  graat,  ta) 
rich  old  ]>asturc,  which  had  h 
for  liay  about  the  aaine  lima. 
From  tlie  same  grass  fron  tt 
that  had  not  been  depastwcd  in 
100  grains.  And  from  T 
the  [lasture  wliich  I 
grains.  All  the  i 
growth  is  forced  by  the  tfi^ 
either  liijuid  or  solid  numa 
contain  nutritive  matter io  < 
titles  :  —  this,  too,  wos 
clair.  From  four  ounces  i 
luxuriant  patch  of  rye-g 
portion  of  ctiw-dung  i 
'be  obtained  of  nutntiv 
From  the  same  qiM 
growing  on  the  >- 
luxuriant  patch,  he 

And,  in  a  second  trial,  lhi>  m 
of  grass,  on  a  soil  entireW  A 
manure,  afTonled,  of  nutntirt  i 
grains.  Un  the  same  noil,  e»» 
nured,  the  gravs  aflVmlcil  oriy 
In  these  experiments,  tlw 
the  same  age,  anil 
same  stage  of  iJieir  j 
384.) 

With  roganl  tu  the 
maungeiuent  of  water  i 
many  practical  works  of  the  W 
thorily  to  which  (he  hiwmt  \ 
access,  and,  in  the  foUoviaf  att, 
tbertiforc,  I  shall  tnerply  t«t«  V 
raphrase  Uie  acfiiii-  Kyi 

anil  others,   of  th  of, 

ill   the  southern 


!en  aepasnaica  oi 
nd  from  tk^|M| 
ich  had  i^^^H 
egrassoC^HI 


IRRIGATION. 


■%  (Ten  xince  the  time  tliat  Davis  wrote, 
•  ku  been  »  great  and  steady  improve- 
Tbe  land  b  better  levc'Ue<l,  the  slopes 
prenly   nrea«nred,    the    water-way, 
,  and  hatches,  better  conutrueted, 
many  of  the  more  recent  impnive- 
,  in  llie  valley  of  the  Itchen  in  Hain[>- 
^  the  diding-wuter  doors  are  rej^iilnte-d 
irheel  turned  with  a  moveable 
I  to  render  them  safe  from  alter- 
t  daring  the  abiencc  of  the  mcndcm- 

Bunagement  of  the  Wiltshire  and 

wH«r-meadows,   as   well  lis  it 

briefly  dcjcribed,  la  as  foUowa  :  — In 

■rttimn.    tlie    aftcr-graina   iii  eaten    oil' 

I  bare,  when  the  monafrer  of  the  mend 

~  rially  the  drowner)  begins  to  clean 

main  drain,  and  the  main  coi-riage, 

I  "  right    up  the  works,"  that  is,  to 

good   oil   the   carriages   and   drains 

the  emttle   have  troilden  in,  so  as  to 

tier  or  pitch   of  work  ready  for 

Ilia  is  inime<liutely  put  under 

iUt  the  drowner  is  preparing  the 

-jatcb. 

tbe  flowing  meadows  this  work  ought 

'dortc,  if  possible,  cju-ly  enough  in  the 

to  have  the  whole  meadow  ready 

the  first  floods  oiler  Michaelmas  ; 

being  the  first  washing  of  the 

on  the  sides  of  the  eholk  hills, 

•f  the  dirt  from  roaiis,  is  then  thick 

>  and  this  remark  us  to  the   su- 
liebneas  of  the  flood  waters,  is  one 

unonly  mode  in  Berkshire  and 
of  KngUud.  The  length  of  the 
watering  cannot  be  precisely 
much  depends  ujKin  situations 
unee* ;  but  if  water  can  be 
in  abundance,  the  custom  is  to 
■  a  "  thorough  good  soaking  at 
|Mrt>jf|M  for  a  fortnight  or  throe 
witb  mn  intemiission  of  two  or  throe 
that  period  :  and  continue 
of  two  fortnight*,  allowing  nn 
of  a  week  between  them.  'ITie 
■r*  Uten  mode  as  dry  as  possible,  to 
tJbe  growth  of  the  gross.  This 
ig  is  to  make  the  land  sink  and 
)•  dose  together,  a  circumstance  of 
>  flomeqtience,  not  only  to  the  <(uan- 
^■t.  to  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and 
ealarly  U<  eniouruge  the  shooting  of 
ilsOMi  which  the  grass  Ls  conlinuallv 
l|^    to    aupport    the    forced    growth 

1<?    Uio    era?*    prows  freely,  a  fresh 

I ;  but  as  soon  as  it 

11.  !■•■  repeated  for  a  few 

>  UiiMS  alw»yii  keeping  this  funiUi- 
" :  in  view,  "to  moke  the  memlows 

nbie  aifter  every  watering,  and 


to  take  ofT  the  water  tlie  moment  any  scum 
appears  upon  the  hm<),  which  shows  that  it 
bos  already  hail  water  enough." 

Some  meadows  that  require  the  water 
for  three  weeks  in  Dilober,  and  the  two 
followin<;  tuonlJis,  will  not,  jx-rhaiw,  bear  it 
one  week  in  February  or  March,  and  some- 
times scarcely  two  days  in  April  and  May. 

In  the  ctttch-mciutows,  wliiih  are  watered 
by  springs,  the  great  object  is,  to  keijp  the 
works  very  ib-y  between  tbe  intervals 
of  watering;  and  os  such  situuticms  are 
.«eldon»  aflt-cted  by  llooils,  and  generally 
have  too  little  water,  it  is  necessary  to  moke 
the  most  of  the  water,  by  catching  and 
rousing  it  as  often  as  |>ossi[>le ;  and  as  the 
np|)er  works  of  every  pitch  wilt  be  liable  to 
get  more  water  than  tliose  lower  down,  a 
longer  time  should  be  given  to  the  latter,  so 
OS  to  make  them  oa  c(iii:d  as  possibleu 
{Davis's  Agriculture  of  WiiUkirc,  p.  125 — 7.) 

In  Ilerkshirc  they  first  (lood  their  wuter- 
nieoduws  about  Michaclnia« ;  these  are  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
net.  The  first  Hooding  they  deem  the 
richest  in  (|uality :  this  they  keep  ou  the 
land  for  about  ibur  days,  then  they  dry 
them  fiir  about  a  fort  night,  and  oiler  that  the 
water  is  let  on  for  three  or  four  days  more ; 
those  meadows  which  are  the  must  readily 
dried  ore  the  most  pmduclive.  There  are 
none  more  so,  in  fact,  lh:m  (bfise  which 
have  a  porous,  gravelly,  or  broken  tlint 
bolloni,  Irom  which  llie  flood-water  readily 
escapes,  almost  without  drains.  Tliey  be- 
gin to  feeil  their  meadows  with  sheep  al>out 
the  6th  of  April,  and  conliuud,  feeding  till 
iilH>ut  the  21st  of  AIny,  when  the  meadows 
are  again  flooded  i'or  a  crop  of  hay  ;  the 
land  is  then  tlooded  and  dried  idtemately 
for  three  days  until  hay-time. 

The  number  of  acres  ol  land  in  Wiltshire 
under  this  kind  of  maniigenient  has  bi-en 
eoiiijuiteil,  and  with  a  tolerable  degree 
i)f  accuracy,  to  Im!  bi^twceii  1,1,000  and 
20,000.  Some  considerable  addiliims,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  to  the  water-meadows 
of  the  district  since  this  calculation  nus 
made.  {Davis  t  Witts.,  p.  12'i.)  About  the 
same  number  of  acres  are  forineiJ  into 
water-meadows  in  Berkshire,  and  a  still 
larger  nuudicr  in  llamiwhire.  No  one  hoa 
attended  more  curi'fully  to  his  water-mea- 
dows than  Lord  Western,  on  some  of  those 
situated  on  the  London  clay-formation  in 
the  Ulackwater  Valley  in  Kssex,  u  soil  of 
all  others,  iK'rliapa,  from  its  tenacity,  the 
least  ada]ited  to  their  snicce.ssful  fonnution, 
and  his  tcstiuiony  is  very  imrmrlonl :  — 
"  There  is  an  old  julage,"  says  his  lor<lshin, 
"lli:it  water  is  the  l)c»t  servant  in  agricul- 
ture, un<l  the  worst  master.  Water  has  in 
il«clf    intrinsic   value,  —  distilled   through 
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very  first  pasture  you  find  on  the  deaoent 
evinces  the  value  placed  on  the  moontoin 
lloods  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts ; 
and,  accordingly,  every  stream  is  stniulously 
ilireoted  and  conducted  over  the  pastures  in 
a  must  skilful  manner.  The  very  wa,shing 
of  the  roads  in  hasty  rains  is  also  atU'nded 
to  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes."  This 
system  iit'  catching  the  uncertain  flood- 
wutcrs  is  known  amongst  fanners  by  the 
name  of  catch-work,  and  though  highly 
valuable,  yet  they  deem  it  infinitely  less 
ini|Hirlaiit  to  them  than  irrigation,  which  is 
watering  (generally  five  or  six  times  a-yeor) 
from  a  certain  and  ever-accessible  h<^  of 
water,  as  a  river,  &c.  And  yet  Lord  Wes- 
tern's testimony  is  decisive  in  favour  of 
even  one  ra^'A-tlooding ;  for  be  observes, 
when  speaking  of  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing the  rc<]uisite  little  channels  to  dis^KTso 
the  flood-waters  over  the  grass,  — "  In 
manv  cases  it  will  be  trilling,  in  some  cases 
coDsiderablc ;  but  when  the  farmer  reflects 
that  one  winter's  flooding  will  do  more  in 
many,  I  may  say  in  most  cases,  than  thirty 
Uuuls  an  acre  of  the  best  rotten  duns  manure 
tliat  can  lie  laid  ufion  his  gnat  lands,  he 
urn  hardly  shrink  from  some  considerable 
expenditure."  If,  then,  tlie  effects  even  of 
a  ca/rA-tl<MMling  with  water  arc  so  great, 
how  infinitely  superior  ore  the  advantases 
capable  of  Ix-ing  derived  from  a  regular 
constant  supply  of  the  enriching  foul  wa- 
ters, like  those  Issuing  from  the  drains  of 
a  large  city,  which  is  even  now  most  suc- 
cessfuUv  employc<l  near  Edinburgh,  but 
worse  tliaji  wasted  in  the  case  of  London ! 
AVhatevcr  may  be  the  value,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  of  the  solid  con- 
tents uf  the  London   sewers,   yet,  to  me. 
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only  drawl      

fertility  of  our  eott 

There  are  jwpcrs  ^^ 
J.  Purdy,  of  Castle  Acre  iBi 
Board  of  Ag.  vol.  vii,  p.  1 " 
Sbaiik,  of  WL' 
Mr.  Heck,  >.>: 
the  irrigation  i>i  i 
by  Don  R.  S.  Con 
Aberdeenshire,  itiuL 
Denbighshire,  Mii.  p. 
of  Norfolk,  ibid.  vol. 
fessor  Reunie,  Quar.  Jmtnt 
p.  24. ;  on  the  foul  water  irrij 
burgh,  ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  2^6. 
of  Ag.  vol.  X.  p.  C.18. ;  Steal 
Irrigator  i  Brutcn't  Rural  A 
Hhicbiirf  llitrbui  (rram.  |v 
Wiltihire  1   Drirrr't  Hamptl 

IRRITABILITY  OF  PI 
BxTA.iir  («»</r,  p.  a'2K,),  TjtK 

ACCI.IMITATION  or   I*I.AXT». 

ISNARDIA  (named  i| 
Anthony  Isnard,  laenibcr  ei 
of  Sciences).  These  (ibuils  4 
growing  in  marshy  situatioal 

The  marsh  isnanlia  (I.  ft 
only  indigenous  species. 

It  b  an  annutil,  gruwin^i 
watery  pUces,  blowing  axtUn 
sile,  small,  greets  and  ioroni^ 
in  July,  llie  herb  ia  A« 
with  numerous  long  filomenl 
stems  are  several,  iiliout  a  spl 
or  sliji:htly  branched,  Ica/y, 
raugular.  I'he  leaves  ara  o^ 
ovate,  acute,  ejitire, 
length,  bright  green, 
the  mid-rib  oAen  red 
Flor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  •mn.) 
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r\Y,  IRISH, 

Ember,  coimnon  cvery«wbpre  in 

ich   ia    excellent   m   h   srreeii 

!lut  trcllia-worlc.     The  t-omuion 

often  employed  for  covering 

or  trees,  which  latfer  it  iii- 

Tbeatem  \»  branched,  either 

I  ground  and  bearinj,'5-lobed 

iMves,    but  no    (lowers ;   or 

Kttcned  and  attiu-bed  by  dense 

which  aerve  for  cupport,  not 

the  flowering    branches   are 

■ling,  round,  bearing  ovate,  un- 

Umbela  aggregate,  green, 

A- their  stallu   covered  with 

H^BV,  and  accompanie<l  ut  the 

^^^^uiU  bracteoa.  The  lierry  is 

^^^rrant,  smooth,  black,  inter- 

and  uiculy,  with  seldom  more 

(ds.     The  whole  plant  in  some- 

ic;  and  a  very  trugrunt  resin 

the  old  stems  when  bruised. 

lOl'ND.    Sec  Alehoof. 

H  (CoMotieittit),  is  a  fast  grow- 
nrith  larse  lobcd  leaves,  which 
kiraUa  and  houses.  It  is  propa- 
orilips  taken  oiTond  j)lantcd 
■re  to  grow.  (Smith's  Etig. 
!p.  334.;  Paxlono  Bot.  Diet. ; 
I  Flor.  vol  >.]>.  323.) 
hria  Inibocodnuii.  'Vhe  name  is 
ana,  bird-lime,  because  of  the 
of  aome  of  the  species.)  This 
Trery  hundsome  plants  when  in 
ct  recommends  tlicm  to  be 
mixture  of  sandy  loum  and 
»«8,  or  peat  soil.  When  I  hey 
ering,  they  require  no  water 
1  to  grow  afresh.  In  October 
be  first  potted,  and  set  in  a 
I  they  only  require  to  be  pro- 
^^Mts  till  their  fiots  arc  well 
^^H(  when  they  may  be  set  on 
P^Be  greenhouse,  and  watcre<l 
id  they  will  ilower  well.  Most 
ea  wtU  grow  well  in  a  south 
I  open  air,  planted  from  five  to 
kep,  in  a  light  sundy  soil  near  a 
^  be  covered  with  dry  litter  in 
' ;  they  will  then  flower  much 
if  gruwn  in  pots,  and  they 
ledbj  ofiieta  from  the  bulbs 
(Au^oa'«  Sot.  Diet.) 


J. 

Y-THE-HEDGE.     One  of  the 

of  the   gurlick    treacle - 
(tflnrm  alliaria).     See  Tbka- 

LW.  ((^ormu  monedula.'^     This 
bird  u  fbimd  common  in  most 


JANUAIJV. 

parts  of  thLi  countrr.  Jackdaws  appear  to 
prefer  cullivalcd  dcftricts,  fre<[ucnling  and 
biiil<ling  in  churrh  lowers,  bcKi-ie*,  steeples, 
chimnies,  &c.  The  female  forms  a  nest  of 
sticks,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  sub- 
stniiccs,  and  l.iy.'i  Iroiu  four  to  six  eggs  of  a 
pale  bluish  white,  s|)olted  with  ash  eoloui- 
and  clove  brown  ;  the  lenglli  one  inch  seven 
lines,  by  one  inch  and  hnlfn  line  in  breadth. 
These  birds  feed  indiscriminately  on  almost 
all  substances,  insectj!,  grain,  eggs,  carrion, 
shell-fish,  &c.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumnge  is  black.  The  whole  length  of  a 
male  bird  about  fourteen  inches  ;  the  female 
is  smidler  in  size.  (  YarreWi  Brit.  Birds, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10-2.) 

JACKFlSir.     See  Pikb. 

JAL'OIJS  I-AODEK,  Bub  or  Gbeek 
Valerian.  (Polemonivm  cirntleum.)  'i'his 
inili'renous  plant  is  a  common  ornament 
of  flower  holders  in  rustic  gardens,  of  no 
partk'ulm'  (inalities,  notwithstuuding  its 
name  ot'  valerian,  derived  perhaps  from  the 
leaves  wliich  resemble  those  of  some  of  the 
Vulrrimur.  The  root  is  fibrous,  not  creep- 
ing, herb  nearly  smooth,  perennial,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  high  ;  stems  angular, 
leaf*',  hollow,  often  reddish,  unbranched, 
paniclcil  at  tlie  top ;  leaves  alternate,  of 
many  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire  leaflets,  with 
an  •  odd  one  of  nearly  <'qual  size.  The 
llower-i,  which  appear  in  June,  ore  mther 
drooping,  numerous,  blue,  occasionally  white. 
All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture 
and  propagation.  (Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i. 
p.  '2m.) 

JAMOCK,  or  JANNOCK.  A  pro- 
^-incial  name  for  bread  iniule  from  oatmeal. 

JANUARY.  The  fii-st  month  in  the 
year.  Ftiriiwr't  Cnlemlar.  In  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  frost  and  snow  very 
commonly  impede  the  progress  of  the 
plough,  and  almost  all  other  out-dnor 
work,  the  Hail  and  the  thrashing  nniiliinc 
are  wont  to  be  busily  euijiloycd.  Jlmiure, 
however,  is  carted,  especially  on  to  grass- 
lands, in  frosty  weather ;  and  now  is  a  good 
time,  when  the  roads  art:  hard,  to  carrv 
ull  kinds  of  artificial  manure :  the  Essex 
farmers  are  still  busy  with  their  chalk  and 
their  sprats ;  those  oi'  Devon  with  the  cal- 
careoun  sea  sand.  This,  too,  is  a  goo<l  time 
to  mix  lime  and  salt  for  dressing  spring 
com ;  two  bushels  of  lime  to  one  bushel  of 
salt — mix  dry,  and  pri>tect  from  wet.  There 
are  few  fertilising  mixtures  moni  powerful 
than  this,  at  llie  rate  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
bushels  per  acre ;  apply  it  broadcast,  either 
by  hand  or  the  shovel,  in  March  and  April. 
Cart  also  pond  mud  and  ditch  scrapings, 
remains  of  ohl  hunks,  &c. ;  all  these  are  very 
powerfully  enriched  as  fertilisers  at  a  small 
expense,  by  lieiug  mixed  with  a  bushel  of 
'  T  y  a 
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salt  or  lime,  or  bolb,  to  a  cubic  yonl  of  the 
earth.  This  is  a  good  period  to  bum  tiux;, 
an  earth  which  is  not  near  so  eMi'iisivelv 
emi)loyed  on  the  heavy  Inndg  of  the  south 
as  it  ought  to  be :  tin-  (luantity  ia  from  fifty 
to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Look  to  your 
water-courses,  keep  the  drains  in  woods 
eleoi-.  If  the  weather  is  open,  now  is  a  good 
time  for  the  sub-soil  or  .sub-turf  plough  to 
be  at  work  in  fallows  or  pastures;  but  do 
nut.  tbtitk  ibiit  the  subsoil  plough  will  render 
uii(ier-(bainitig  uiineeessary ;  where  you 
sulifoil,  you  iiiu.sl  have  your  drains  a  foot 
lielow  tilt'  depth  to  which  the  ploughpene- 
trates.  IjUoiI  liiteuded  \\n-  pease,  lieiiis,  and 
velx-hes  should  be  plou^lied  (those  ctrly 
gown  on  dry  land  always  seed  best ),  and  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  dry  weather  towards 
the  end  of  the  montli.  If  the  weather  ig 
soil,  and  the  worms  or  slugs  atlai-k  the 
wlieat-s  sow  four  or  five  bushel  of  siJt  per 
acre  over  them  early  on  a  moist  morning ; 
the  expense  is  trilling — the  cure  certam. 
Attend  to  live  stock  :  give  your  sheep  and 
cattle  rock  or  other  comiuon  salt  in  tlieir 
troughs ;  keep  a  lump  always  in  your  horses' 
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mangers,  llie  inqiroved  general  health  of 
the  live  sttK'k  will  well  reward  your  care  in 
this  respect;  remember,  too,  that  regular 
good  feeding  is  better  than  irregular  pro- 
fusion :  attend  also  to  their  cleanliness  and 
warmth  ;  fillh  and  cold  are  much  more  pre- 
jmlictal  to  all  live  stock,  anil  much  more 
tnateriully  retard  their  fattening,  than  the 
farmer  communly  imagines.  Ewes  for  eiu-ly 
s])ring  now  begin  to  lamb;  prepare  the  yard 
for  tiiem :  cabbages  are  now  very  valuable 
food  lor  them;  they  ore  not  only  come-at-able 
in  idl  weathers,  even  in  deep  snows,  and  yield 
niucli  milk,  but  they  never  freeze  like  tur- 
nijis.  Look  to,  luid  mix,  the  manure  of 
your  farm-y:uii ;  <lo  not  let  the  horse  litter 
remain  in  heaps  at  the  stable  door,  but 
s|iread  it  wiih  that  of  other  stock ;  see  that 
no  li(juid  manures  are  running  to  waste. 
Look  to  your  fences,  and  cleanse  ditches ; 
see  that  the  water  does  not  lislge  on  the 
land.  Cut  underwood,  and  remember  the 
poor,  for  this  montli,  says  honest  John 
Worlidge,  "  is  often  the  rich  man's  cJiarge, 
and  the  poor  man's  misery."  Water-mea- 
dows must  be  preserved  by  floating  from 
the  injury  of  frost;  but  they  must  not  be 
kept  too  long  under  water ;  after  ten  days 
the  meadow  should  be  drieil  for  a  time.  'To 
promote  early  laying,  give  your  [loultry 
bu<-kwlieftt  and  barley.  Last  year's  curly 
pullets  will  begin  to  lay  nt  Christmas;  re- 
serve some,  therefore,  for  this  purjKMe  — 
the  French  fiu-uiers  generidly  adopt  this 
plan.     All  (at  meat  sells  well  this  month. 

KiTcnii.>«    Gahiikn.  —  Artic/iukeK,    attend 
to,  shelter,  &c.     Axparagiu,  plant  in  a  hot- 
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bed  —  itlteiid  to  in  fu 
&.,  earth  up  early  onet. 
Beet  (red),  plant  for 
plant  t.,  sow  r.,  plant  fut^ 
tloon»,  attend  to,  shelter,  1st.  0 
snuill  crop,  plant  for  seed.  C 
attend  to  those  uiulcr  framei^  m 
picked,  sow  e.  Celerg,  amfc  i 
i£C.,  <;.  ('(impottt,  prep 
Cucumber;  sow  c,  pri<  ^^^^ 
pare  for  hot -beds,  wheel  on  irM 
Eiirtli  U]>  plants  distiirlied  bv  ttt 
blanch,     rrtul,  pn  '     ;» 

require  it.      (Jrutii.  d 

&c.  liiit-bed),  miikr  uui  Aiicud 
radith,  jilant  r.  Jcnualem 
plant  e.  Kiiluty  beaut,  sow  in 
Liquorice,  plant  r.,  dig  up  tlir< 
plants.  Lettuce*,  in  framla^ 
transplant  to  tbrce,  tow  €.  1 
Mint,  force  in  hot-bed.  JAh 
make,  attend  to  those  in  produc 
tard  and  crest,  sow  ui  Dot-be 
winter  standing)  clean  from  wn 
>se  in  store,  sow  small  cnip^ 
sceiL  Peaji,  sow,  earth  up  auTi 
in   hot-be<l,  prepare   sticks   for 

Elant.  Itadiihei,  sow  in  hot-l 
orders,  e.  ha/ie  (for  .■wdadii 
hot-bed,  (ciiible  riKited)  «ow.  J 
for  seed.  SheUrr  tender  plasb 
Small  iMilading,  sow,  Spiiach 
weeds,  sow  e.  Totuy,  plant  i 
Tarragon,  plant  in  hot-b«L  Tt 
for  seed.  Werdt,  continuAlly  < 
do  every  thing  that  cuii  u-tui  i 
work  of  the  next  mouth, 
more  busy  than  this. 

h'lower  Garden.  —  Keep 
grass  walks  neat   »n<J  smu 
if  any  part  reijuirea  I'reab 
season   for  cutting    and   layta 
that  from  a  comiuon  is  beal^  i 
is  short  and  free  from   nettl 
loy    it   down  (inn   and 
the  sinking  of  the  nei 
or  two ;  roll  it  well  i 
and  roll  gravel  walks  in  < 
attempt  to  roll  in  wet  weatiH| 
clings   to  tJie  roller.      Dig 
you  intend  to  plant  ever 
and  JVIorch  —  the  fn>«t    wiJl| 
dug  earth    more    friable, 
is  very  settled  anil  mil. I   ,i 
out  hardy  deciduo^ 
briars,   (ioulde   br:i 
cherry,  dwarf   altnoitil, 
suckles,   roses,  lilao, 
rose,  spiric  fruttx,  me 
plant  each  shrub  with  »i 
round   itii  rfKjU.     I'l 
now  where  tJu-y   r«jn 
knii'e,  not  with  slieara  ■ 


J 
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f'runt  ttmps  m  mua  weainer, 
in  the  ypar;  but  they  will  not 
Jaomc  as  tl)o<c  which  wcrv  phinted 
iber  anil  October:  tlie  same  ro- 
tlics  to  ranunculuses,  iineniones, 
ect  all  chuicc  bulbs  uiul  tuberuus- 
renniala  from  severe  weather. 
ikf.  MosTHLT  X0TICE8. — January 
hw  leader  of  the  months  V>y  Nuniik 
k  iriien  he  aildcd  two  months  to 
ban  calendar  formed  by  Romulus, 
waa  not  admitted  to  the  same 
e  in  this  country  until  a  motion 
to  that  effect  by  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
in  the  18th  fjf  March,  1750,  in  the 
Peers.  It  was  then  determined 
gl.>n.lnT-  should  be  ordered  ac-cord- 
Grcfforian  style,  the  Julian  style 
rionaly  followed ;  and  accordingly 
raa  accustomcitl  to  commence  witn 
ouch,  US  some  persons  had  prc- 
Mmdered  January  aa  the  lirst 
■the  year,  any  occurrence  in  Ja- 

PlBbruory  was  Doled  a.s  happening 
k,  as  1730-1.  Numa  ossi^eu 
SI  days,  the  Decemvirs  dimi- 
laa  to  '29;  but  Julius  Casar  rc- 
it  the  orif;inal  number. 
f  received  ita  name  in  honour  nf 
i  moat  ancient  kinf;  of  Italy,  who, 
ii,  in  common  with  many  others, 
the  numl>er  of  the  Human  deities. 
ir  mythoiogy,  no  individual  could 
)d  whose  attributes  rendered  him 
nriatc  to  preside  over  the  finit 
the  year  as  Janus.  He  was  con- 
I  poMCuring  two  or  four  faces  (ii- 
ggadrtfrotu) :  with  one,  depicted 


mose  01  iicainen  iuyiDoiogy,  ana  to  prove 
that  those  of  the  latter  lu-e  corrupted  types 
of  the  former,  Janus  is  lielieved  to  be  a 
sketch  of  Noah.  Noah,  having  survived  the 
delude,  was  tlic  sole  recorder  of  the  ])iu"it,  ns 
well  us  the  calculator  of  the  future.  Junus 
is  rejmrtod  to  have  tiuijrht  iiiunkind  how  to 
plant  the  vine — Noah  is  recorded  to  have 
(lone  the  snnic.  Janus  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  pojrlen  age  of  the  world — Noah  in 
that  i>erioil  when  nature  was  reviving  in 
uU  ilH  priiiliu''  purity  after  ita  late  calamity. 

'i'hc  Saxons  named  this  month  Wolf 
mmmlh,  beciiuse^  ils  prey  became  scarce  in 
their  native  hauntK,  these  ravepnus  beasts 
]irowled  near  the  habitations  of  man,  and 
more  endangered  his  life.  As  Chriafianity 
arose,  it  was  desipiated  Aeflerijiitii,  or  after 
Christmas.  In  lue  now  obsolete  language 
of  Coriuvidl  it  is  named  Oenvtrr^  an  obvious 
corrupt  ion  of  January,  in  Fivnch,  Janvier. 
Our  January  was  divided  amongst  two  of 
their  months — Sivnse,  which  extended  from 
theil.slolDeccmber  to  the  20th  of  January ; 
iin<i  PlucioKe,  from  the  'JOtli  of  Juntiary  to 
the  li)th  of  February.  (Fanners  Ahnaanr.) 

JASMINE.  {Jtuminum.  Linnaeus  de- 
rives the  name  from  lo,  a  violet,  and  usme, 
smell ;  some  assert  that  it  is  from  ynnr/n,  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  plant.)  The  species 
of  this  very  elegant  genus  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  stove  and  greenhouse 
kind-,  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam, 
and  peat;  and  cuttings  of  the  ri|>ene(l  wood 
root  freely  in  soil  or  sand  under  a  glass  in 
heat.  The  hardy  kinds  thrive  well  in  any 
common  soil,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  phmte<l  nnder  a  glass.     They  are 


JAY,  THE. 

ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  blootninc  deliciously 
Fweet,  (lelicjitcly  8hB[)e(l,  white  tlowere  from 
July  to  October.  It  is  ndmirable  for  trellis 
woric  and  arbours.  The  white  jasmine 
thrives  best  in  a  lighi  warm  soil,  but  it  will 
prow  in  any  ground  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
The  yellow  jiLsminc  {J.  humile),  a  shrub 
growinif  four  and  five  foet  high,  blows  n 
yellow  llower  from  July  to  September.  It 
w  not  sweet  like  the  white,  but  very  elegant 
in  appearance.  Both  these  sorts  may  be 
propagated  by  suckers. 

Phillips,  speaking  of  jo-smines,  says, "  They 
should  be  woven  mto  the  trellised  arch  or 
alcove,  cliiuh  the  palisades  rest  on  the 
tiriinches  of  the  broiui-leaved  laurel,  cover 
the  dc:(d  wall,  and  run  gaily  wild  over  the 
shrubs  of  the  wilderness  walks,  whilst,  obe- 
dient to  the  scissors  of  the  gardener,  they 
are  formed  into  bushy  shrubs  and  little  trees 
for  the  near  approach  to  the  dwelling, 
where,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  thejr 
stnr-topped  tubes  scud  forth  a  shower  of 
odours  that  embalm,  refresh,  and  purify 
the  surrounding  air. 

mnny  n  ptrfUme  breattied 

From  tilnntft  that  wokp  when  othcrt  t)e«p; 

Frtun  timlil  jaimlne  hiitli,  tlmt  keep 

Tliftr  oituur  to  tli<*miif>1vr»  all  daj, 

Dut  when  the  kun-ll^ht  die*  away, 

l.«t  the  delicious  secret  out 

To  erery  brecie  tlut  roam*  atwut Mooui,'* 

JAY,  THE.  {Gamdtu  elandarint.)  The 
jay  is  a  handsome  bini,  well  known  in  most 
of' the  wooded  districts  of  England;  and  it 
also  inhabits  some  of  the  midland  and  more 
Boiithem  counties  of  Ireland,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  much  more  common  for- 
merly than  now,  because,  being  consiilerctl 
to  do  injury  to  young  trees,  by  a  statute  of 
the  17  lieo.  i.  grand  juries  were  empow- 
ered to  offer  ihree-iience  for  the  head  of 
each  jay,  which  reward  soon  had  the  effect 
of  thmning  their  numbers.  The  jay  has  a 
peculiar  proiiensity  for  mimicking  the  erics 
of  other  birds  and  domestic  aniuiais.  The 
jay  builds  its  nest  in  a  thick  bush,  or  tall 
hedge  row.  The  nest  is  eiip-shapml,  open 
at  tnc  ton,  formed  on  the  outside  with 
short  sticK.s,  and  thickly  lined  with  fine 
roots  and  grass.  The  eggs  ure  five  or  six 
in  number,  of  a  yelKiwIsh-while  ground 
colour,  minutely  and  thickly  speckled  all 
liver  with  light  hruwn.  They  arc  one  inch 
four  line's  long,  bv  one  inch  broad.  The 
breast  and  l)ell  v  of  tliis  bird  are  of  a  retldish 
buff  colour.  'J'hc  (ijrehend  and  crown  of 
tlie  head  are  greyish  white,  and  the  elon- 
gated feathers  form  a  crest  which  the  binl 
can  elevote  at  pleasure.  On  each  side  of 
the  lower  mandible  there  is  a  moiLstache- 
like  spot  of  velvet  black,  an  inch  long. 
The  legs,  toe-s,  and  claws  are  pide  brown. 
'Jllie  whole  length  of  the  bird  is   thirteen 
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inches  and  three  quaiten. 
Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 

JER.SEY  .STAirrHISTl.Ei 
Jtnarrli.)     See  Sta.b  Tbisti*. 

JERUSALEM     ARTICllf 
Abticuokb. 

JOHN'S  WORT,  or 
WORT.  {Hypericmn.  The  _ 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  mper,  n 
an  image.  The  sap«Tior  part  o(lk 
represents  a  lignre.  Tbie  enaaM 
is  derived  from  their  comim  kMI 
about  St.  John  the  B^Mi^^ 
most  part  of  the  specie^^^^H 
gcntis  are  sho^ry  plants.  ^H^PI 
and  frame  shrubby  kinds  do  «cU 
and  p(-'at,  and  young  cuttings  root 
sand  iin<lcr  a  glass.  The  hardy  db 
well  fitted  for  the  &x«nt  of  lisi 
being  dwarf  and  showy.  Tlwr  H 
creoscfd  by  ilivisinns  or  ae«iu,  M 
the  herbaceous  kinds,  which  tk 
in  any  common  soil.  The 
annual  species  have  onlv  u> 
the  open  ground  in  spring, 
nous  species  are  eleven  " 

1.  Liirge-flowered  St. 
calyrintim.)  Ashmb, 
pliu-es  in  the  west  of  Lrcljji(f  and 
i"hc  root  of  this   species  is 
stems   shrubby,  erect,  twelr* 
inches    high,    with   simple, 
branches,   smooth    like 
Leaves,  ovate-oblong,  vi 
coriaceous,    evergreen,    al 
long,    on   very  short  stalks, 
which  appear  from  July  to 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  of  a 
yellow,  with  innumerable 
anthers.     This  plant  is  a  gr«M  on 
shrubberies  and  parks,  and 
shelter  for  game,  l>eariDg  an; 
climate. 

2.  Tutsan,  or  Pork  Leaves. 
mum.)  This  shrub  is  founil  in 
lanes,  thickets,  and  woods  in 
Ireland,  but  not  very  general, 
taller  and  more  branehe«l  tkanliwp 
the  branches  are  t{uadrangttUr,  wt 
compressed.  Leaves  ovate,  or  • 
heart-shaped,  sessile,  widely  <| 
Panicles  terminal,  erect,  forkcsiM 
ered,  with  angular  or  wing«4*aM* 
The  flowers,  which  ap{iear  in  J 
August,  are  an  inch  wide,  yeUow,  • 
sets  of  stamens,  anil  as  many 
le^ives  and  other  parts  bar* 
scent  when  rubheil. 

3.  Sijuare  St.  .fol, 
Wort.  (H.  i/u«//nfOJA 
perennial,  and  eommim  iti  luatH 
and  thickets,  and  nixmt  Ibcfaaakl 
The  root  is  somewhM  woodj. 
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I  %bt  green;    stems  several, 

two  feet  liigh,  erect,  leafy, 
nngulor,  with  convex  inler- 
b)n«  tcii)  to  bottom  witli  short, 
ll»rT,  leafy  branches ;  lenvcs 
other  in  pairs,  sessile,  elliptical 
Imi  many-ribbed,  veiny,  full  of 
rtea>,  |>ellueiU  dots,  and  bor- 

more  or  less  perfect  row  of 
I    one*    yielding  a   bloo<l-red 

uppermoKt  branches  form  a 
[wiucle  of  numerous  lemon- 
n%  about  halfHhe  size  of  the 
PPKics. 

fTlferforate<l  St.  John's  Wort, 
h.)  This  perennial  fi]>eoies  it 
ilinduntly  in  thickets,   woods, 

on  dry  bunks.  The  root  is 
d,  ami  liomewhat  creeping ; 
bes  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
I  round  and  bushy  in  conse-  I 
I  mnch  greater  length  of  its  I 
broiu-hes.  The  whole  herb  is 
a  ilarker  green,  with  a  more 
t  when  rubl)e<l,  staining  the 
I  dark  purple,  from  the  greater 

coloured  essential  oil  lodged 
B  and  even  in  the  petals  :  the 
y  numerous,  smaller  than  the 

or  ovate,  obtuse,  various  in 
pwen  are  numerous,  in  dense 
lal  ptmiclea,  bright  yellow, 
Itreaked  with  black  or  dark 
Ipecics  is  e.iten  liy  goats,  cows, 
«t  is  refuswl  by  horses  and 
I  plant  VAS  found  to  bleed  at 
ouch,  it  was  supposc<l  to  have 
uality,  and  became  the  *'  balm 
^t  wound,"  giving  a  blood-rc<l 
ry  roniiKHiition,  whether  of  a 
pily  nature,  into  which  it  en- 
ntoina  resin,  and  the  leaves 
rf  dye  to  wool  and  oil. 
rate 'St.  John's  Wort.  (H.du- 
fiecies  inhabit*  rather  inoun- 
•  auil  thickets.  In  habit  it  is 
[th  long,  leaty ,  lateral  branches, 
m  are  larger,  paler  l)eneatli, 
nn  colourless,  |)ellucid  dots. 
adieal  shoots  are  bright  red  ; 
Brangular  in  the  upper  part, 
id  or  bordered  ;  the  |K'tjils  and 
tied  and  blotched  with  dark 

^^nohn's  Wort.  (If.  liumi- 
Piv)|iretty  little  pi-ocumbent 
i,  wtdi  the  Icmon-like  scent  of 
fi  perforutiim,  which  tenants 
rily,  liealhy,  anil  ratlier  boggy 
|r  rrv>t  is  fibrous,  stem  eom- 
i  '   wcrs  few,  somewhat 

I,  smooth. 
,  John's  Wort.  (11.  man- 
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tartum.)  Though  not  an  ostentatious  plant, 
this  species  well  deserves  John  Bauhin's 
epithet  of  "  most  elegant."  The  glutinous 
dark  fringes  ol'  its  coly.x  and  bracteas  re- 
semble the  glands  of  a  moss-rose;  tlic  stems 
are  erect,  round,  smooth,  about  two  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  naked,  clasping  the 
stem. 

8.  Bearded  St.  John's  Wort  (U.  barha- 
tum),  which  grows  for  the  most  part  in 
bushy  places  in  Scotland,  on  a  herbaceous 
stem  a  foot  or  more  in  hcigiif,  (lowering  in 
September  and  October:  9.  Hairy  St.  John's 
^V'ort  {U.  kirsutum),  flourishing' in  thickets 
and  hedgi"!,  chielly  on  a  dry  chalky  soil, 
stem  two  feet  high  :  10.  Small  upright  St. 
John's  Wort  {Ii. pulclirum ),  met  wilh  very 
frequent  in  woods  and  bushy  heathy  places 
on  u  clay  soil ;  stem  twelve  to  eighteen  in- 
ches high:  II.  KLu-sh  St.  .John's  Wort  (//. 
elodet),  stems  prfxmmbent,  creeping.  Tliere 
ore  other  8i>ecie.s  which  call  for  no  detailed 
dcscrii)tion,  {Ung.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  322 — 
330.) 

JOINTED  GLASSWORT.  See  Glass- 

WOBT. 

JOINTS.  In  botany,  the  places  at 
which  the  pieces  of  the  stem  are  articulated 
with  each  oilier. 

JONQUIL.  A  species  of  dnffodil,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts.  The  great 
jon(juil  and  the  miorous  jonquil  blow  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  lesser  or  proper 
jonquil  somewhat  later.  When  they  blow 
well  and  early  they  forebode  a  fine  eeu.«on. 

JUURXEV.  In  bii.^liandry,  signifies 
provinciuUy  a  yoking,  or  as  much  ground 
as  can  be  jiloughed  over  in  a  day  ;  though 
it  is  not  applied  in  the  same  way  in  all 
di.strict.*,  nor  1ms  it  the  smne  signification, 
for  in  some  jilaces  it  is  used  to  express  a 
much  le?.s]iroportion  of  labour.     See  Team.  1 

JUD.\S  TKEK.  {Cercii.)  ThU  is  a 
beautiful  genus  of  oniainental  trees,  flower- 
ing early  in  spring,  and  looking  very  pretty 
planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  trained  to  a 
wall  or  trellis ;  ihey  grow  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  prefer  an  open  loamy  soil, 
anil  mav  be  plentifully  increased  from  seeds.  ' 
(PaztoHA  liol.  Diet. ;  Phillipii  Sylc.  Flor. 
vol.  i.  p.  318.) 

JULY.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
Farmer'n Caleiular.  This  is  tlii.'  iliicf  turni[i- 
sowing  month  of  the  east  of  Kiigland.  Jt  is 
now  that  the  furmer's  liO|ics  and  fears  of  a 
plant  of  turniiw  are  excited  by  every  cloud, 
and  depressed  by  every  gleam  of  sunshine,  i 
Now  we  hear  on  idl  sides  the  detail* ' 
of  the  horrors  of  •'  the  fly,"  "  the  palmer," 
"  the  caterpillar,"  and  "  the  grub,"  and 
yet  all  these  dangers  must  Ir-  boldly  met, 
for  what  is  the  plight  of  the  light  land 
cultivator  without  his  turnips  'f    Let  such, 
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ibr  your  Swedish  turnip  land,  a  copioiu 
supply  of  cabbujjc  plants  ready  to  fill  up 
all  gaps ;  Ihey  will  «upj)ly  by  good  manage- 
nietit  ulniost  all  tlii*  tlvfioiencu'S  in  the 
Swedish  turnips.  Do  not  fancy  that  by 
any  mechaniciil  meiins  you  fun  kill  the 
(lies,  or  that  the  black  calcrpiUara  are  bred 
in  tlio  crushed  bones ;  tlie  boiled  lK)nes  of 
Manchester  are  extensively  used  lor  tur- 
nips in  tile  midland  countieji,  and  the  tields 
where  these  have  been  drilled  are  etiunlly 
attacked  with  those  manured  with  the 
1'resh  or  green  bones.  Raiiecake  powder 
has  been  sutcessfuUv  drilled  with  the 
turni])  seed  in  Norfolk  and  Essex,  at  tlie 
rate  of  five  or  six  cwt.  per  aero  :  this  fer- 
tiliser is  very  noxious  to  the  wirewonn  — 
the  most  stublMirn  of  all  the  preiiatory 
vennin  of  the  farmer's  crops.  Rape  and 
coleseed  may  be  sown  this  month,  either 
after  tares  or  amongst  beans,  to  be  fed  off 
for  wheat, 

Let  your  sheep  have  shade,  and  water. 
Kwos,  to  prfHiuec  early  lambs,  should  be 
well  kept  this  month,  that  they  may  l)e  the 
more  ready  for  the  ram  the  beginning  of 
next  month.  Ewes  for  this  pun)osc  are 
now  cfrtumonly  bought  in.  Take  tue  boars 
from  the  sows  from  this  month  until  tlie 
middle  of  Noveiid>er,  that  the  sows  may 
not  lamiw  in  winter.  Hunters  are  now 
taken  in  IVoinygiass. 

Ilorse-hoe  ybiatwB  and  hoc  carrots.  Lu- 
eem  may  be  cut  and  hoe<l  this  month ;  do 
not  mow  it  too  close  to  the  grouiiil.  close 
cutting  injures  it.  Fold  your  shecj)  on 
the  lands  mtenile<I  to  be  first  sown ;  wean 
lambs.  Carry  earthy  manures ;  cut  pejuM; 
and  rye.  1  juckwhcat  ("  the  brank "  of 
Essex)  should  not  be  sown  after  the  firtt 


plant,  iK>w.  Fmoehio,  ^^^ 
take  up  as  wanted.  Hone 
to  bocmg.  Particularly  att 
beaiu  (dwarfs)  sow,  numa 
tend  to  advancing  crou.  Z^ 
Leehi,  weed,  &c  ana  piaa 
plant,  sow,  leave  for  aeei 
flowers,  et^ther.  Marjona 
drying.  Mehm,  attend  to. 
MuthnKHn  l>ed,  attend  to,  BU 
collect,  Oniont,  weed,  &( 
leaves,  sow  b.  Partly,  wm 
thin,  &c.  Parmips,  weed,  4 
hoe  advancing,  leave  foraeed 
gather.  Pompumt,  are  fit 
attend  to.  Pot-kerb;  are  fA 
drying  and  distilling.  1 
Rampion,  is  fit  ibr  lue  e. 
rooted,  sow.  SeUsafy,  ihio, 
plant.  Scorzonera,  thin, 
granKy  sow  Aecds,  gather  \ 
SmuU  laladinx,  sow.  Spim 
and  thin,  stir  grouiul  Ul 
Succory,  sow.  Turnip*,  aoi 
advancing  crops.  Turmp  < 
out  vacant  ground  for,  dig  d 
SiC^  water  where  ne 
plant. 

Fu>wc8  Gakdck. 
nations  and  double  swe 
let  it  be  done  before  the  end 
week  in  this  month.  Prop 
and  pipings.  TnutapUnt 
auriculas  which  were  sown 
also  the  seedling  ni>lyiuilhu{ 
the  {>crennia]  and  biennial  t 
were  not  done  last  month, 
October.  Take  up 
their  leaves  decay 
Itot  and  dry,  placa  y 


aU^ 

z^H 


ig  nuh,  snon  foUoir.  The 
the  bittersweut,  Uiu  great 
r  wolfsbane,  are  nil  in  full  l>li>nui. 
Otd-flxx  flowi.-r9  about  the  twclt'tb ; 
iter-]>iiuntiun  a  fevr  Jays  luter;  tlien 
Men  ntT»ii'ary,  and  lowartis  the  close 
Dumtb  the  niuuntoin  groundsel  and 
lurple     willowheit    arc     in    flower. 

"  ihe  pride  of  the  garden,"  and 
ire  fiut  departing. 
HLU.  MoNTHLr  Notices.  —  July, 
lb  nutnth  of  the  Hom.in  caleiubir, 
1  in  eoniieuueuce  the  niuiie  of 
'§f  to  denote  its  nuincricul  position. 
Hrrril  to  Jupiter,  and  had  in  the 
ml^t.^.T'  tbirly-eix  days.  Romulus 
Kn  it  five  days.  Numa  reduced  it 
y,  but  Julius  Cicmr  enlarged  it  to 
De,  the  prejient  number.  Id  honour 
oonqufror,  Mark  Antony  changed  j 
!  from  Qmiitilis  to  JuJim,  hence  our 
Otir  Saion  forefathers,  who  cnm- 
tw*""^  their  month.9  from  certain 
^mearanccs  or  eA'euts,  deuominated 
Btn  Hew  monaOi  or  Hey  moJialh, 
IM  wiu  their  hay  honest ;  ulso, 
or  meadows  being  then  in  flower, 
led  it  ifaed  mmuith.  In  Holland 
the  diiya  of  the  republic,  this  was 
tated  tfoftymaujtd,  or  Hay  month. 
r'*  AJfuintic.) 

E.  The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 
's     Co/trtular.      Your    fallows   now 

yonir    earnest  attention;  continue 
[It  mud  clennsu  theu.     Swedish  tiir- 

18  now  Iwing  sown  in  all  part.s  of 
ii  drill  these  in  rows,  and,  if  po.s- 

19  tlie  puautre  drill.  There  arc 
tmiie  of,  artificial  manures,  which 
Mr  may  in  need  have  recourse  to : 

baiics«   either  by   themselves,   or 
ind  fermented  witL  on  ei^ual  (juan- 

-• r--dung,   ashes,   saw-dust,    or 

•U  urine,  are  all  excellent; 
_;.,  .1..-.-5C  Ix-'ing  exhausted,  there  are 
of  the  London  Manure  Corn- 
ier in' s,  Clarke's,  and  Lance's 
ll^  the  graves  or  refuse  tallow  of  the 
«rflcT».  If  you  have  none  of  these, 
'  N  or  thirtv  bushels  j>er  acre 
iiiixed  with  three  gallons  of 
h""  tieen  found  Viy  Mr.  George 
to  be  excellent.  Drill  ns  soon 
mixcil  the  oil,  otherwise  it 
1  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  rather  than 
:  kind  of  manure  for  his  drill, 
I  trith  only  the  a<*he.s  aiul  has 
lent  props  of  liirnips  with  these 
your  SwcdL-ih  turnips  fail, 
^p.wi  with  cabbage  plants;  hand 
Buckwheat,  vetches, 
I  for  manure,  may  be 
tfk  IB  ikuir,  ja»t  as  they  are  going  out 
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of  bloom.  Plant  out  cabbages.  Weed 
your  wheat,  peas,  and  beans.  Soil  your 
live  stock.  Cut  clover,  meadow-grass,  and 
sainfoin  for  hay.  If  your  hny  is  damaged 
by  heavy  rains,  add  salt  to  it  as  you  stock 
it  —  14  to  28  lbs.  of  salt  to  a  load  of  hay ; 
your  stock  wUl  prefer  such  to  nil  others. 
Cart  out  your  manure,  and  plough  it  in 
as  soon  as  you  can  after  it  is  spread ;  it  is 
much  injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
wind;  its  richest  portions  arc  dried  up,  its 
salts  of  uinniunia  arc  dissipated. 

M'atch  your  .sheep ;  the  fly  is  now  on  the 
wing.  Have  your  shears  sharpened,  and 
the  hellebore  powder  and  black  brimstone 
ready  ;  the  proportions  J  lb.  of  hellebore 
r<K>t  powder  to  H  lb.  of  bluck  brimstone. 
Sprinkle  from  tlie  bead  (o  the  tail  with  a 
dredging  box.  ^^':l!•h  and  shear  your 
ahee]i;  see  that  the  clot  is  removed,  and 
that  the  shearers  do  not  cut  too  close ; 
have  some  ointment  ready  for  the  wouoded 
places. 

Hoe  carrots  and  potatoes.     'U'ecd  flax. 
Tie  your  hop  bines,  aiul  prune  them  when 
needful.       lloe     carefully    young     tucem. 
Carry   chalk,   marl,  and  clay.     Clean  out 
pimd.s  ;  husbanil  (he  mud.     Sow  cole  seed. 
I'ake  care  of  milch  cows,  that  they  arc  not 
overheated;  their  health,  and  consequently 
llicir  produce  ofmilk,  is  more  Injureil  by  sul- 
try weather,  and  by  being  irritated  by  the 
flics,  than  the  farmer  sometimes  supjioses. 
If  the  fiirnier  will  pare  and  bum  his  soil, 
this  is  a  good  time  for  this  generally  in- 
jurious operation.     Burn  elav.     This  is  a 
projK'r  time  to  plant   holly  iiedges ;    they 
grow  slowly,  but  they  are  the  best  of  all 
hedges  when  sufliciently  grown  ;  they  suc- 
ceed best  on  tlie  level  ground,  prolecled 
frou)  live  st(i<'k  by  fencing,  or  two  rows  of 
hurdles.     Burn  lime ;    mix   lime  and  salt 
together,  dry,  for  your  wheat,  at  the  rate 
of  two  bu(!hcls  of  lime  and  one  bushel  of 
suit;   protect  the  utixturc   from  the   wea- 
ther.    I' or  boggy  or  peaty  land,  lime  is  an 
excellent  dressing.     Look  to  the  bees,  they 
are  now  about  to  swarm.     Hire  your  har- 
vest men.     This  is  a  good  time  to  inclose 
waste   land.     Calculate   the  advunlagcs  of 
spade   husbanilry,    compari'd    with    horse 
labour ;  the  exjK'nse  is  much  more  nearly 
the  same  than   some   persons  believe.     If 
possible,  prefer  manual  InlMiur ;   one  good 
digging  is  better  for  (he  land  than  two  or 
three    plougbiiigs ;    the  soil   is  liettcr  pul- 
verised, the  land  more   completely  levelled 
Tliis  is  a  good  time  to  form  t4Uiks  for  liquid 
manure.     Towards  the  end  of  the  nioiith, 
the  sowing  of  Aberdeen,  bullock,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  hybrid  Swede  lurni[>s  commences, 
and  these  arc  followed  by  the  different  rimnd 
turnips.     Hand-weed  all   your  corn ;    cut 


riiDr,  plant.  Uucumbert,  sow  b^  plant 
'in  forcing  attend  to.  Cardooru,  thin 
mill  plant  out.  Coriander,  sow.  Greta, 
Americati,  now,  water,  plant,  earthing  up 
attend  to.  EmUve,  sow  0.,  j)lant.  Fennel, 
]ilant.  Fiuochio,  sow,  e.'irth  up  advancing 
crops.  Gar/if  is  fit  fnr  present  use.  lierbi, 
for  drying  and  <listilling,  gather.  JenuaUm 
iirtichiihes,  hoe,  &c.  Kidney  beam,  dwariX 
sow,  runners  attend  to.  Leeki,  thin,  &e., 
tranA|)lnnt  e.  Lettuce,  sow,  plant,  &c, 
leave  for  seed.  Mehns,  jJant  out.  Sfint, 
plant.  Oniotu,  thin,  &c.,  transplant  into 
dcfieieneiea.  Parsley,  sow.  Hamburg 
ditto,  thin.  Parsnips,  thin.  P(?(w,  row, 
atteud  to  advancing  crops.  Potatoes,  hoc 
c.  Pompion.1,  ))lant,  h.  Itadishes,  sow. 
llampion,  thin.  Sage,  plant.  Salsafy,  thin. 
Savoys,  plant,  prick  out.  Scorzonera,  thin. 
Scurry-grass,  sow  seeds,  attend  to  and 
gather.  SmaU  salading,  sow.  Spinach 
sow,  thin  advancing;  stir  ground  between 
crop  in  rows,  &c  Succory,  sow.  Tarra- 
gon, plant.  Thinning,  attend  to.  Tomatos, 
plant  out,  b.  Turnips,  sow,  thin  advancing. 
Turnip  cabbage,  sow,  plant,  attend  to  their 
watering  and  weeding.  Wor-mwood,  plant. 
Fix>wKB  fiABiiEN. — Propagate  carn.itions 
by  layers  and  pipings;  double  sweet-williams 
and  pinlcs,  by  layers  and  cuttings  or  slips ; 
perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants  by  cuttings 
<if  the  stalks.  Transplant  the  large  annuals 
from  the  seedling  bed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  reuuiin ;  let  this  be  done  in 
showery  weather  if  possible.  Take  up  all 
bulbs,  ranunculus  and  anemone  nxits,  &c., 
n«  the  flowers  and  roots  decay.  Water  the 
delicate  plants,  if  the  weather  proves  dry  ; 
give  a  moderate  watering  every  evening, 
iiut  never  in  the  heat  ol   the  day.      Sow 


prat»tily  to  t&e  almaas^H 
fight,  maturation  of  frt^^S 
during  its  cfintinuanee.  Th4 
it  Detios,  from  a  sumania 
mating  that  she  pn-iiili.-"!  i 
and  births.  The  Uomani 
Junius,  according  to  MacrtI 
of  the  same  goddess,  which  i 
probable  derivation  of  the 
which  a.^»ign8  it  vlb  being  ■] 
youth  (JHcentus')  of  the  yai 
of  the  lioinan  youths  (nai 
the  first  has  the  name  of  F1 
latter  that  of  Ovid,  in  lis 
opinion.  Romulus  oasigne^ 
and  the  number  of  days  1 
adopted.  Our  Saxon  uwt 
Lida,  which  signifies  gmtU 
because  the  serenity  of  the  | 
pitinus  for  voyaees  in  ihd 
They  also  knew  it  as  tbm  i 
cause  their  cattle  did  ! 
the  meadows. 

All  nature  is  now  pnf^ 
attire  ;  life  is  teeming  annii 
sible  directions,  and,  as  Pall 
happy  life  too."  In  thn  cal 
moiilh  our  lady's  lily  (/.i/neai 
nionly  flowers.  The  "  cled 
are  now  in  full  bloom.  \V] 
visible  all  night.  The  whil<i 
rolrulus  xepium)  n.ni.-.;  inr 
the  ninth.  Storlin. 
lavatera   and   tigi  i 

18th.     TIic  l>erri.-      t      ;  ,. 
begin  to  redden.     1  > 
ing  as   the  luontb   cji 
tnaiuir.) 

JUNET   or   JUIl? 
country  name  fur  the 
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JUNIPER. 

of  tko  mvin  (J.  mhhia)  nre  well 
The  frnit  of  J.  commviiii  nre 
Estrial  Cor  thx  flavour  they  give  to  gin. 
r»  Bnt.  Diet.)  The  species  are  all 
en  aromatic  shrub!",  with  narrow 
l^citluir  spreading  anil  sharp-pointed, 
'^f  irobncated,  minute,  anil  obtuse. 
nt  is  globular  or  oval,  block  or 
h  witli  a  jflaueous  efllorejicence. 
~  Ml  is  a  native  of  the  »outh  of  Eu- 
it  is  caltivnted  as  an  evergreen  in 
The  plant  is  a  pyramidal 
itii  nniiU  eloscly-iulherinf;  glan- 
which  exhale,  when  nibbed,  a 
llf  »ji  odour,  and  have  a  bitter, 
■  taste.  Bt  dLitillation  thev  yield 
-qtuuitity  of  volatile  oil,  whfch  fans 
■r  and  tantc  of  the  recent  |>lnnt. 
b  •  powerful  acrid  poison,  irriliiting 
Seating  tlie  skin  when  it  is  ,Hp- 
it.  When  ••wallowed  in  large 
cauMS  vomiting,  purging,  and  in- 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  boweN.  It 
^•ceially  on  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
r  CI  inliaTJitv,  on  the  womb  in  females, 
•ij  W  young  women  to  cause 
ion ;  but  it  is  as  likely  to 
llicr  A*  the  child.  A  cerate  of 
for  keeping  open  blisters;  but 
le  forms  on  the  surface  to  which 
and  tliis  must  be  regularly  re- 
each  dressing. 

juniper  (J .communin)  grows 
and  heathy  downs,  especifllly 
•oil   is  clialky.     Dr.  Sif)thor])e 
Olympus  and  Athos,  in  Greece. 
■U    the  species,  a   bushy  shrub, 
linear    pointed,   glaucous 
green  on  the  under  disk.     The 
illary,  small,  seasile,  male  and 
in    separate  flowern.      llio 
colled  a  berry,  is  a  gnllmtwt 
1  cODC.     It  requires  two  seasons 
St   maturity.     The  dwarf  al|iine 
'    -Tna)  is  a  variety  of  tlie  com- 
:  ijws    Ufion    liifty    mountains, 
.;.  ijuoc  implies,  more  humble  in 
TUese  are  the  only  indigenous 
tops  and  the  fruit  are  used  in 
powerful  diuretics.   Tlie  former 
turpentine  flavour   and  co- 
is  sweetish,  with  an  agree- 
liut  balsamic,  odour,  depending 
ile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  saccharine 
ou»  to  the  sugar  of  the  gnipc. 
o3  la  contained  in  cells  in  the 
•eeda.  hence,  in  making  infusion 
tin  feeds   should  be  bruised, 
il  nade  with  un  ounce  of  the 
mai  a  pint  of  boiling  distilled 
ia  a  useful   beverage  in  some 
The  red  cedar  (J.  cir- 
hanij,  handsome  evergreen. 


JURY. 

native  of  Xorth  America,  with  dark  foliaj^ie, 
producing  a  small  blue  berry-like  fruit  in 
fliay.  It  frequently  attains  to  the  height 
of  a  very  lofty  tree. 

JUUY.  (From  the  Latin  Jurare,  to 
swear.)  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  decide 
a  certain  fact  or  facts,  accordiiig  to  the  evi- 
dence produced  before  them. 

This  noble  institution,  like  many  others 
as  dearly  chcri.ihed  by  all  lovers  of  freedom, 
commenced  among  the  northern  nations  of 
Eurojie  at  a  very  early  period.  The  early 
notices  of  this  moilc  of  trial,  remaining  to  us, 
do  not  speak  of  its  first  in.itituliiin :  and,  in 
truth,  it  most  probably  originated  in  some 
rude  form  or  otlicr  ns  soon  n.s  men  liegiin 
to  dwell  together  in  fixed  habitations. 

That  triiu  by  jury  was  employed  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors  from  time  uniiicuiorial  is 
very  certain,  and  over-indu.<'triiius  histo- 
rians have  wasted  much  time  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  assign  the  honour  of  the  first 
discoverer  to  the  real  author.  Thus  Sticrn- 
hook  (De  Jure  Siieonum^  1.  i.  c.  4.)  ascribes 
the  glory  to  Regner,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  our 
Egbert.  jVrchbishop  Nicholson  carries  the 
date  of  the  invention  back  to  Woilen,  the 
great  captain,  legislator,  and  god  of  the 
Northernmen. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  appears  to  have  fancied 
that  there  is  something  in  the  very  number 
twelve,  in  wliicli  the  laws  of  God  and  niau 
seem  to  delight;  and  he  instiuices  the 
twelve  judges,  twelve  counsellors  of  state, 
twelve  to  wager  the  laws,  twelve  apostles, 
tribes,  stones,  &c.  (Coke  on  Littleton, 
s.  234.  b. 

In  our  own  laws,  trial  by  jiir\'  is  men- 
tioned 08  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Ethel- 
red,  but  not  as  a  novel  institution.  (H'lV- 
kiiui  Laics  of  the  Anf(l<)- Saxons,  1 1 7.)  And 
in  Magna  C'harta  it  is  mentioned  more  than 
once,  and  particulni'^y  ordained,  That  no 
freeman  shall  he  dispossesseii  of  his  lands 
or  goods,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  and  amid  all  the  long  continued 
struggles  of  EnglishnK'n  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  (from  the  days  of  King  dohn 
down  to  the  time  of  Eox  and  !ii.<  decla- 
ration of  the  office  of  juries  in  lilx-l  ea.oc.«), 
the  preser\ation  of  the  freedom  of'jiiries 
has  ever  been  a  darling  object  with  English 
patriots. 

The  care  of  the  legislature  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that,  by  the  act  of  the 
fi  G.  IV.  c.  50.,  which  consolidates  the  sta- 
tutes with  rcgiu-d  to  jurie.",  more  than 
sixty  acts  or  portions  of  acts  of  parliament 
were  repealed,  relating  to  juries  —  acta 
which  extend  from  the  43  Hen.  111.  to  the 
fl  G.  IV. 

Our   forefathers,   although  they  valitcd 


■ 


JOUD,  cnan.  VIII.  v.  17.,  "tlie  toUmony  ot 
two  men  is  true ; "  sinre  llieae  Uiougbt  it 
iinpioua  to  require  tlie  leflliinony  of  twelve 
men,  when  tiod  lind  onlaiiieil  that  the  evi- 
dence of  two  should  be  sufrK'ieiil. 

It  would  Pi-ein,  tli;it  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
wwd  III.  the  jurors  were  summoned  prin- 
eipiUly  lit  the  disoretion  of  the  sherill"  or  hin 
ollic!ers,  and  that  in  ronse(|uence  many  cor- 
ruptioiiH  were  |)ructit<ed,  1>Y  rea^io,  an  the 
preiuidije  (o  the  13  PMw.  Il(.  c.  38.  exprcsscD 
It,  tliut  nuiny  di.sca.sed  and  decrepit  old 
men  und  unrensonablo  multitudes  of  jurors 
were  summoned,  to  extort  iiioncy  from 
Home  of  them  to  let  them  go  in  peace;  fo 
that  tlie  jjoor  men  served  on  the  juries  and 
the  rich  men,  by  rcii-son  of  their  bribes, 
"  abide  at  home."  To  provide  against  the.«." 
abuses,  it  was  by  this  act  ordained  that  no 
one  should  serve  on  a  jury  who  (Kiuld  not 
"  disi)end "  at  least  '20ii.  a-year,  and  that 
not  more  tlian  twenty-four  in  number,  nor 
imy  over  seventy  years  of  age,  should  be 
summoneil. 

By  the  '2Hth  of  the  same  king,  stat.  S.  cap. 
9.,  jurors  were  directed  to  be  "  next  neigh- 
bours, most  sullicient  and  least  su.ipieious." 
And  by  the  11  Ilenrj-lV.  c.  9.  shcrifls  nor 
bailiU's  were  directed  alone  to  return  the 
jurors  U>  the  justices.  And  by  many  other 
acts  the  (|uulifieatiim '  and  summoning  of 
juries  was  regulated  and  enforced:  27  Eliz. 
C.6.;  4&5  W.&  M.C.25.  8.13.;  3Geo.lI. 
c.  25.  8. 18.  By  this  act,  sec.  1.,  every  man 
between  twenly-one  and  sixty  years  of  agp, 
residing  in  any  county  in  England,  who  shall 
have  in  his  own  nuiiie  or  in  trust  for  him, 
williinlhc  name  county,  lO/.byihe  year  above 
reprizes  in  lands  or  tenements,  whether  of 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary  tenure,  or 
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verTa  sucii  tmtata  i 
in  tile  county  la  whie 
lificHl  resjK-clively  shall  n 
also  be  qualifiMi  sad 
grand  juries  in  couf' 
pence,  and  on  pt-tfy  _ 
all  issues  joine<l  in  surti  i 
of  the  jieaee,  ami  triahlf 
riding,  or  division  in  whk 
qualilid  respi'i-tively  ahall 
further  ]irovides  th.-it  in  V 
of  the  foregoing  qualilicali 
PerttniM  rj-rm/>t  Jrum  aer 
By  the  6  (ico.  IV.  c.  00.. 
judges,  clergymen  in  or^ 
thoiiu  priests,  iuiui!tt«.>rs  r4 
senting  chapels,  not  follot 
employment  exiA?pt  that  d 
barristers actiiallv  nriuii-in 
and  advcK'atfs  of 
tising;  all  attorm.  i 

duly  admitted  in  any  c^Hirt 
or  of  ecclesiastical  or  odinirt 
practising  and  having  tak 
nual  certificates  ;  all  oltiecl 
all  coroners,  gaolers,  ami  i 
of  correct iou  ;  all  pnu-timi 
lieentinteaof  the  K  '  '  '! 
in  London ;  all  ~ 
of  the  colleges 
Dublin  ;  all  cortilici 
naval  or  militAry  uiG 
licensc<l  pilots  ;  all  nil 
light  or  buoy  aervir«| 
vanl.s  ;  all  otBci-rs  of  i 
shcrifls'  olBcers,  high  ( 
clerks, — "  shall  !)»>  anil  i 
and  excmplc<l  fmm  lieni^ 
from  serving   up^'  i  i 

what«oe>er,  uikI  -  i 

'--' '• J  1—  ■ 


(Fib.  Nal.  Brer.  UE.; 
t  Intt.  -269.) 

mudtfiedjrom  lerring  at  Jurort. 
I  of  Geo.  IV.  c.  50.  s.  3.  it  is 
[except  in  the  case  of  juries  de 
,  penona  attaint^Kl  of  trca- 
I  or  eoarieted  of  any  crime 
I  (nnlea  he  shall  have  ob- 
d),  Dor  any  outhiw,  or 
niuucat«d,  is  or  shiiU  bo  ijua- 
p  on  juries.  By  the  charter 
Knncn  of  the  city  of  London, 
I  have  been  mayors,  shall  not 

Mr  Juri/  Lutx.  —  Hy 
5.  4.,  the  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Knulaiid  and 
yithin  tlic  first  week  of  every 
b  warrant,  according  to  a  form 
{Ithe  act,  to  the  high  constables 
btMl,  lathe,  wapentake,  or  other 
pconuuandinj;  thcin  to  isKiie 
ll  to  the  churchwardens  and 
|»cry  parish  and  to  the  over- 
|r  towiwhip  within  their  con- 
Bininaiidin<,'  them  to  pro[i!trc 
i  a  true  li»t  of  all  men  residing 
bespeclive  parishes  and  town- 
II  and  liable  to  serve  on  juries, 
\j  with  other  directioiu  con- 
B  precept.  (See  3  &  4  Aone, 
|Geo.  II.  c.  2o.)  And  by  sec.  S. 
Ibe  peace  is  to  provide,  at  the 

rie  county,  a  sullicicut  number 
■A  writs  and  precepts,  which 
Pt'to  every  writ.  By  sec.  6. 
able  shall,  within  fourteen 
rweipt  of  the  writ,  issue 
I  to  tlic  churchwardens  and 
I  every  porisb  and  township 
Wtableship,  his  precept,  willi  a 
■ber  of  these  printed  forms  for 
rwhere  there  is  more  than  one 
je.  ciich  shidi  have  a  writ  with 
I  delivered  to  him,  and  each 
1  for  the  due  delivery  of  the 

chial  Plaees.  —  By  sec.  7.  of 
r  c.  50.,  justices  of  the  peace  at 
■ions  to  be  holden  for  that 
1  first  day  of  J  uly  in  any 
fikt  purposes  of  the  act  annex 
~^  chial  pkce  to  any  adjoining 

tmd  Overseen.  —  By  sec.  7. 
^t.SO.,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
f*  writ,  (he  churchwardens  iind 
Sirtliwiih  prejmre  and  make 
1  order,  according  to 
1  every  person,  wiUiin 
'  loBiuhip,  (junlified  to  serve 
1  by  sec.  9.  the  said  oiScen 
r  to  the  door  of  every  place 


I  of  public  worship  within  their  re8i>ective  pa- 
I  riahea  or  townships,  on  the  thrcn;  first  Sun- 
j  days  in  September ;  subjoining  to  such 
lists,  a  notice  stating  when  and  where  all 
objections  to  tlie  lists  will  he  hc:ird  by  the 
I  justices  of  the  {>eace. 

I  Appeal  to  Justiees.  —  By  sec.  1 0.  of  the 
G  of  Geo.  rV.  c.  50.,  the  j ustices  of  the  jieace 
in  evvry  division  ore  directed  to  hold  a 
special  sessions  in  the  last  seven  dnya  of 
September  in  every  year,  at  some  place  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  by  Uieir  clerk, 
before  the  20th  of  August  next  preceding, 
to  the  high  constable,  imd  to  the  chiircli- 
wardens  and  overseers  of  every  parish  and 
to  the  overseers  of  every  township  witiiiu 
such  division ;  uud  the  cnurchwiirilenn  and 
ovcr.sccra  shall  then  and  there  jinxluce  their 
list  of  men  tiuulified  anil  liable  to  .serve  on 
juries,  and  shull  answer  upon  oath  turh 
(pujstions  touching  the  same  as  shidl  then 
be  j)Ut  to  any  of  them  by  the  justices  then 
present ;  and  if  any  man  is  iniproi>erly  in- 
serted in  such  list,  the  justices  are  cm- 
I  powered,  upon  satisfaction  froiu  the  oulh  of 
the  party  complaining,  or  other  proof,  or  of 
their  own  knowledge,  that  he  is  not  cpialifled 
or  liable  to  serve  on  juries,  to  sirike  his 
,  name  out  of  such  list,  and  also  the  lunatic, 
the  imbecile,  the  blind,  the  ileal;  or  any 
having  a  permanent  intirniity. 

They  are  also  eiuj^wered,  on  the  applica- 
tion ol  imy  person  omitted,  or  of  the  parish 
!  officer,   to  insert  the  niune  of  any  i>ers<m 
I  omitted  (such  person  previously  having  no- 
I  tice  of  the  a[iplicatii)n),  or  at  an  otljourned 
I  session    to  be   held  within    the   next  four 
days ;  the  justices  are  then  to  sign  the  list, 
and  the   high  constable  on   the  next  first 
numMer  sessions  of  the  county,  riding,  or 
^  division,  on  tlie  first  day  of  its  sitting,  shall 
deliver  the  same,  attesting  on  oath  that  he 
received  the  same  from  the   petty  sessions, 
and    that   no   atterutiuii    hath    bc'cn    made 
therein    since    his    receipt    thereof.       And 
by  sec.  1 1.  the  churchwardens  and  overseei-s, 
'  or  justices  of  petty  sessions,  are  empowered, 
in  order  more  correctly  to  moke  out  tlicir 
]  listri,  to  iiisiR'Ct  ot  reasonable  hours,  between 
'  the  first  Jay  of  July  and  the  first  day  of 
I  October,  any  duplicate  of  any  tax  assess- 
ment in  the  possession  of  any  collector  or 
I  insjjoctor  of  taxes :  .sec.  3  Geo.  II.  c  25.  s.  I. 
I       \Vhen  a  juryuiun  is  duly  summoned,  he 
]  is  bound  to  attend  and  niu.st  remain,  unless 
pn'viously  discharged  by  the  chairman   or 

tuilge,  during  the  sessions  or  assizes,  and  if 
le  absent  himself  he  is  liable  to  such  fine 
as  the  court  shall  think  fit  to  im[K>se.  ^^^len 
sworn,  the  province  of  the  juryman  is  to 
decide  upon  the  facta  of  the  case  according 
to  the  eviileiKe  laid  before  him,  disregarding 
all  that  he  may  have  previously  beard.    Fur 


■  anon  he  first  ilisplayed  the  celebrated  system 
which  bears  the  fninily  name,  and  baa  been 
so  much  i>erfected  by  his  nephew  the  cele- 
lirnted  Aiitoiuc  Laurent  de  Jussieu.  Ber- 
nard J  ussieu  died  in  1777;  he  published 
an  eilition  oi" Tournefort  on  the  Plants  near 
ParLt,  'i  v<ila.  I'2nio.  Ail  the  members  of 
this  fiuuily  Imve  devoted  themselves  to 
science.     {  H'alhiiu  lii'ig.  Did.) 

JUSTICJO,  JAMES.  An  eminent 
Scotch  horticulturist  and  botanist,  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session  in  Scotland,  and 
a  fcUiJH-  of  the  Koyal  .Society.  lie  hod  a 
villa  and  garden  at  t'richton,  near  Dalkeith, 
upon  which  he  exj)cnd<j(^  his  fortune,  and 
was  ukimiitcly  obliged  to  sell  it,  after  de- 
votiu<{  himselli  in  its  retirement,  to  the 
practice  of  gardening  for  thirty  years.  To 
aeijuire  informatiun  on  the  culture  of  bul- 
bous-rooted flowers,  he  twice  visited  Hol- 
land, and  travelled  once  into  Italy  lor  fur- 
tlier  hnproveuient  in  his  skill  and  taste. 
He  was  uiispaiing  of  expi-nse  in  procuring 
e.\otics  uud  new  varieties.  He  wns  the 
first  to  introdiR'e  the  ]iinc-apple  into  Scot- 
land, aiid  hud,  OS  he  states,  tlie  largest  col- 
lection of  Buriculaf  in  Europe.  He  died 
id  1 7(j'2  or  1763.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  work :  — 

The  Sfou  Osrdmer'i  Director,  RdinlHirgli,  I7&4.  «»o. 
Anotlittr  edition  jipp<>jir»l  In  17G*.  after  hU  ilfic«Aia,  en- 
(IUpiI  '*  The  BrllUh  Gardcn<!r'f  Director,  chledy  adapted 
to  the  CUtnate  of  the  Nurthcra  Cuimtlea,  dlrecUny  lh« 
Decenary  Work  In  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Plaacure 
Oardent,  and  tii  the  Niirjiery,  Oeonhoute,  and  Sto»e." 
Kilinburith.  8vo.  .Anothi^r  edition  «iated  the  tame  year. 
arrnnKfd  at  a  Monthly  Calendar,  is  very  ditr<-reitt  from 
the  otlier*.  There  waa  another  edition  in  17G7.  I'rQ- 
f«i«or  Marlvn  layt.  "  It  1*  an  orlirinal  and  truly  valuable 
work,  fouojed  upon  rvdecUon  and  ex|ierieDL-e-^' 

(O.  If.  JuAntoH'i  llul.  i'Mf .  Card.) 
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variably  I ...  .cii«fj>   I 

of  liothwell  (Jajtic,  has  even, 
c(^cd  well  on  a  pretty  (trunf  ] 
a  loose  bottom.  (Mept.  Cat 
vol.  ii.  p.  100.)  The  depth  | 
less  tliau  two  anit  a  half  ttt 
naturally  deep,  it  should  he  mi 
trenching.  If  at  all  tenaciog 
tuuity  may  be  taken  to  mix  1 
sea  sand,  so  OS  to  reduce  it  to  i 
ture.  If  the  soil  be  wet  it  m 
so  that  water  never  shall  staqi 
feet  of  the  surface.  Lfpoor, 
dung  must  l>e  adileil ;  but  d 
are  prei'crable  (2>«»u.  Uaf 
vol.  i.  p.  17.),  and  sea  wo««d 
These  precautions  must  all  I] 
attended  to,  for  upon  the  dm 
dryness  of  the  soil  not  only  lU 
uruince  and  delicate  flavour  i 
but  their  very       '  ' '  i 

might  be  auti>   .  i 

beneficial  appi 
at  the  dose  <.i 
of  twenty  or  ti]..  .^  . 
occasional  waterings  wil 
taining  four  or  tivc  nu^ 
round  every  stool  diirin 
regards  the  situation,  it  i 
anil  free  from  trees.  Se 
botli  from  ice<l  ami  diii 
first  is  by  far  ti., 
may  be  obtai u <  ,rt\ 

tainty,  yet  the  jmjiji 
the  strongest  anil  lnoj'est  live 
failure  of  seed,  which  is  ao^ 
plained  of^  mostly  uriaeo  Irom, 
buried  too  deep,  or  s<jino  j|hl 
cause.    The  seed  may  b4|^| 


from  October    to 
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'«itlier  ease  it  must  not  be 
nn  two  inches  below  the  nur- 
a  giMxl  practice,  previous  to 
bruise  tlic  outer  coat  of  tJie 
uring  it«  vegetating  power, 
lent  the  perniiiiation  is  ac- 
piants  will  in  pfneral  niulte 
in  four  or  five  montli!), 
X  weeks ;  but,  on  tlie 
'  seed  will  sometimes  remain 
before  it  vegetates. 
e  for  iui-reasinj;  it  by  slips 
Rooted  offsets  may  be  de- 
csLabli.ihed  plants;  or  their 
lisve  attained  the  thickness  of 
pw,  be  cut  into  Icn^tlui,  each 
t  two  fycs.  To  plant  the 
no  particular  direction  :  the 
t  be  in.<erte<l  in  an  upriijht  po- 
tbrec  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
best  to  plant  two  together,  to 
longer  of  failure,  at  two  feet 
in.  Some  |iersons,  from  a 
t  &  year,  recommend  yearling 
obtained  and  inserted  in  Ke- 
rch ;  but,  as  the  ahootd  ought 
for  use  the  first  season  after 
ie  object  is  not  attained,  for 
iy  be  cut  from  the  8e<;ond  year, 
node  of  propagation  is  adopted, 
Id  be  laid  out  three  feet  wide, 
pt  alley  between  every  two,  in 
t  the  plan  sometimes  recom- 
|>Iiintiug  three  rows  in  beds 
de,  for  in  such  the  soil  must 
kd  by  the  feet  during  the  ue- 
■  of  cultivation. 
Hlis  of  June  and  July  prove 
should  be  plcntil'ully  watered. 
(  require  no  other  attention 
irst  summer  than  to  be  kept 
eda,  and,  if  they  come  up  too 
I  Vie  thinnetl  to  five  or  six  in 
AVhen  their  leaves  have  de- 
leen  cleared  away  alwut  No- 
tnust  be  earthed  over  an  inch 
Irr  mould  fr<im  the  alleys,  and 
^t  six  inches  depth  of  long 
ftd,  and  tlius  left  to  stand  the 
the  following  spring  the  litter 
I  off,  and  a  little  of  the  most 
to  Uie  alleys  When  the  plants 
made  their  appearance,  they 
ving  the  strongest  plant, 
recommends,  the  three 
patch ;  those  removed 
t«l  at  similar  distances  if 
it  mu^t  be  remarked  that 
ted  never  attain  so  fine  a 
Mt  long-lived.  In  this  second 
must  be  increased  to 
p  over  the  crowns,  and 
performed  aa  beJbre. 


In  the  thirtl  spring,  the  h'lter  being  renioveil, 
and  some  dug  into  the  alleys,  us  before,  about 
an  inch  depth  of  drift  sand  or  coal  a.-(hes  must 
be  spread  rtwularly  over  the  surface.  The 
sprouts  may  now  be  bleiu'hed  ami  cut  for 
use ;  for  if  this  is  couunenc-od  earlier,  the 
st<K)ls  are  rendered  much  less  productive, 
lUid  much  shorter  lived.  In  November,  or 
a*  soon  OS  the  leaves  ore  decayed,  the  bods 
being  cleared  of  them,  the  coating  of  sand 
or  ashes  remove<l,  and  gently  stirred  with 
the  asparagus  fork,  they  must  be  covere<l 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  earth  from 
the  alleys,  and  one  part  of  thoroughly  de- 
cayed feaves,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  The  major  ]>art  of  this  is  to  be  re- 
ninved  in  the  following  spring,  the  beda 
forked,  and  the  covering  ol  sand  renewed, 
this  routine  of  cultivation  continuing  during 
the  existence  of  the  beds. 

The  above  eourj^c  is  the  one  also  pursued 
if  the  plants  are  raised  from  offsets  or  cut- 
tings, OS  it  is  much  tiie  best  practice  not 
to  commence  cutting  until  they  lu-e  two  years 
olil.  Blanching,  as  before  observed,  may 
commence  the  second  spring  after  sowing. 
The  most  siinnle  mode  is  that  originally 
adiipte<l,  namely,  to  cover  over  eath  stool 
sand  or  a.^lies  to  the  depth  of  about  a  f<M)t ; 
the  shoots  in  their  passage  through  it,  being 
excludcil  from  the  light,  are  efleotually 
bleached.  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  scat- 
ters dry  clean  straw  liK)sely  over  the  plaiil;!, 
to  effect  the  same  piir])ose  (Mem.  C'oVsrf.. 
Jlort.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.:]  13.);  but  this  mode 
is  troublesome,  inasmuch  as  that  llie  straw 
must  be  changed  as  often  as  it  becomes  wet 
and  heavy.  The  same  objection  I  should 
conceive  is  applicable  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  T. 
Barton,  of  Uothwell,  thougn  he  does  not 
■give  any  dire(aions  for  a  renewal  of  the 
covering  under  similar  circumstances.  Ilu 
covers  the  bed  entirely  with  the  ih'y  leaves 
us  they  are  collected  in  autumn,  to  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  twelve  inches,  the  first  Ijeing 
the  quantity  allotted  to  the  youngest,  the 
latter  to  the  oldest  plants  ;  over  the  leaves 
a  slight  covering  of  long  dung  is  biid,  just 
suiBcient  to  keep  them  from  being  scat  tered 
by  the  winds.  This  covering  remains  until 
the  cutting  ceases  in  the  spring,  when  it  is 
entirely  removed,  and  the  bed  dug  over. 
The  shoots  raise  the  covering  so  as  to  indi- 
cate when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  cutting, 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  removing 
more  of  it  than  is  immediately  over  the 
plant;  it   is   likewbc   stated,    that  no  un- 

fileasant  taste  is  communicated  by  tiio 
eaves.  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  99.)  But  pots  are 
by  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  these 
coverings.  Comin(m  flower-pots,  of  largo 
dimensions,  may  lie  employed,  care  beim; 
taken  to  stop  the  hole  at  the  bottom  nr.U 
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a  piece  of  tile  and  cliiy,  so  as  to  exclude 
every  ray  of  liglit;  but  those  suggested 
by  Mr.  Malier,  itnd  represented  below, 
are  geneniDv  adopted.  'ITiey  are  of  carlli- 
enware,  twelve  or  eijjiitccn  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  twelve  high.  Mr.  Sabine 
improved  upon  them  by  making  the  top 
moveable,  which  iireventi,  the  trouble  arising 
from  the  e3eaf>e  of  the  spreading  shoots,  or 
the  entire  removal  of  the  (hing  at  the  time 
of  forcing.  (  Traiu.  Hort.  Soc.  Lotui.  vol.  i. 
p.  IS.) 


Frames  of  wicker  are  sometimes  employed, 
being  covered  with  mats,  more  perfectly  to 
exclude  the  light. 

Previous  to  covering  the  stools  with  the 
pots,  &c.  the  manure  laid  on  in  llie  winter 
must  be  removed  ;  and  the  <ipcration  should 
commence  at  the  close  of  February,  or  at 
least  a  month  Itefore  the  shoots  usually  ap- 
pear, a.1  the  shelter  of  the  pots  assi.sts  ma- 
terially in  briiiLMng  them  forward.  In  four 
or  si.x  weeks  after  they  are  covered,  the 
jilunts  should  be  examined,  and  a.s  soon  as 
they  appear  three  or  four  inches  high  they 
may  bo  cut  ;  for  if  none  are  taken  until  they 
attain  a  fuller  growth,  the  crop  comes  in  too 
much  at  once.  In  order  to  prolong  tlie 
season  of  produi^tion,  Mr.  Barton  recom- 
mends jdauts  to  be  raised  annually,  so  that 
everv  year  a  cutting  may  be  had  from  a 
yearling  crop,  which  comes  in  much  later, 
and  con.iequcntly  succeeds,  in  productifm,  the 
old  established  roots.  The  shoots  should  be 
cut  whilst  young  and  cri.'p,  not  exceeding 
five  or  six  inches  in  height;  the  section  to 
be  made  just  within  the  ground,  but  not  so 
as  to  injure  the  crown  of  (he  root.  Slipping 
o(f  the  stalks  is  saiil  to  be  preferable 
to  cutting.  The  plants  fuay  be  gathered 
from  until  the  flower  begins  to  fonn,  when 
all  covering  must  be  removed.  If,  when 
arrived  at  the  state  in  which  broccoli  is 
usually  cut,  the  stalks  and  immature  flowers 
are  employed  as  that  vegetable^  they  will 
Imj  founil  an  excellent  substitute.  (Mem. 
Cated.  Iliirl.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  .SI. 5.)  Some  per- 
sons, however,  recommend  the  same  plant  t« 
be  cut  from  only  once;  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  our  beds,  which  must 
be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  stools  apfiear 
declining  ami  pro<iuce  weakly  shootjt,  this 
praclJce  of  course  is  preferable  ;  so  studious, 
indeed,  uro  they  to  pre  ven  t  over-cut  ting,  that 
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it  is  rccoiinuend«l  to  h*v*  i 
beds,  that  one  "    ":" 
nately  to  lay/ 
every    other   year.     (»>""> 
Afiiritima,   new   e<lit.    p.  23.) 
cutting  ceases,    all   i-overing  1 
moved,  and  the  planu  aUavod  to  { 
liberty.     For  producing  s««n1.  •  A* 
has  not  been  cut  from,  •■ 
all  for  blanching,  mu.«t  b'- 
spring.     It  flowers  alxmt  Jun«v  * 
duces  abundance  of  seed  on  em 
which  ripens  about  the  clo*c  of  July 
in  August.     To  force  sea  kale,  t» 
established  plants,  at  the  end  nf  Oc 
early  in  November,  being  triflOM 
rccted  above  at  that  <ieaKin,  and 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  modait 
light  earth,  and  sand  or  coal  itbc 
three  inches  deep,  each  stool  fnust  h 
with  a  jKJt,  set  down  cli«e.  t.i  Vf 
steam  of  the  dung ;  or,  u- 
observes,  bricks  or  plant: 
the  height  of  eight  or  ti ., 
side  of  the  row  to  be   fvr     l    .: 
with  cross  sp»r«,  having  ri  -;  ; 
inch  between   tliem.     (M  ■■<    ' 
Soc.  vol.i.  p.3I5.)     Bill  ,i   .  ,,.  . 
means  so  eligible  as  thi-  !';•:. 
employed  must  l>e  well  t 
for  three  weeks  lx>f.ire  i' 
four  if  mingled  with  le^^.;>,  »-^ 
heat  is  violent,  but  tioiuient.    H 
prepared,  each    pf>t   i^   iinitrf  | 
lliii'k  all  round,  ail  ;  ';« i 

The  heat  must  be  !■  "b« 

sinks  below  20'',  more  hwl  Uuuc  ■ 
plied ;  if  above  GO",  some  oTtti 
.•hould  be  removo<l.  Unless  th* 
very  severe,  it  is  seldom  nooMMT 
the  heat  by  freah  liningi ;  wheB 
mometer  indicates  the  ncceMaty,*] 
the  cxhau.ste<l  lininr"  '  ""  H*ti 
andihe  remainder  I <  ibtd 

plie<l.     In  three  fir  -^iaft 

first  covered,  the  8htK)ts  will  Se  I 
ting,  and  they  will  continue  toj 
intervals  for  two  or  three  raaual 
the  natural  crops  come  in.  T»ll 
cession,  some  should  Iw  tft\mi  « 
or  litter  tliat  is  little  cl«e  than  d 
by    sheltering    thi'  <>0l 

cause  them  to  be  t'  i»  ( 

ground  ones,  tliniigii  n.i  vi7i>r«al 
uniler  the  hot  dung ;  aiid  by  tfci 
may  be  hiid  in  ]>erfection  (KiaCI 
Whitsuntide. 

Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  InivmM^ 
fiarton,  before  mentioned,  twH 
to  be  forced  in  a  hot-bed,  M 
>\1ien  the  hcitt  uiodermtfiii  •  I 
mould  being  put  on,  thre*  te  h» 
plants,  which  have  b«ea  nixdvj 
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iibt«  to  the  roots,  are  to  be  in- 
together,  and  covered  with  as 
B»  is  used  for  cufuiiihers.  The 
be  covered  eh>se  with  double 
elude  the  light,  aiid  additional 
brded  during  severe  weather. 
bowever,  when  the  danger  of 
I U  past,  removes  the  light,  and 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
kg  (DOre  lis  the  heat  declines, 
tme  is  nearly  full.  Sea  kiJe, 
will  be  fit  for  cuttin<;  in  ulmut 
Instead  of  frames  and  glusseif, 
ion  of  boards  and  litter  that 
the  light  would  undoubtedly 
'cll.  (Mem.  Caled.  Sort.  .SW. 
vol.  ii.  p.  100.)  This  mode 
(Treatly  superior  to  that  of 
it  duni;  over  pots,  &e.  The 
es  Mr.  Barton,  in  labour  and 
OS  ;  ailded  to  which,  the  dilli- 
le  old  mode  of  keeping  up  a 
f  temperature  is  obviated.  A 
on  frame  will  contain  as  mnny 
tie  of  lieing  produced  in  two 
nty  yards  each,  and  with  only 
ke  (juantity  of  dung.  To  keep 
r  aucccision  until  the  natural 
I  irriTea,  the  same  gentleman 
to  three-light  frames  will  lie 
r  a  large  family  ;  the  first  pre- 
\  the  beginning  of  November, 
nd  about  the  last  week  in  I)v 
r.  A.  Melrods,  of  Ardgowaii, 
butta  along  the  bock  of  the  flue 
r;  the  pots  being  put  over  them, 
i  of  the  vinery  regularly  kept 
►y  be  cut  in  a  fortnight.  Twelve 
•apply  a  family,  and  a  regular 
ept  up  until  the  Of»en  ground 
Ruction,  by  taking  away  the 
D  as  cut  from,  and  phuiting 
tern.  Caled.  Hurt.  Soc.  vol.  iii. 

Ildwin,  of  Ragley,  also  recom- 
K,  which  in  a  manner  is  a  com- 
the  otlicr  two,  and  certainly 
wbjection  to  the  frame  forcing, 
icatniction  of  the  plants,  whilst 
lime  it  is  nearly  as  ei^onomical 
ilion  of  dung.  On  each  side 
a  trench  is  to  be  dug 
aide  of  it  next  the  bed 
but  the  outer  side 
;e  it  eight<«!n  inches  wide 
two  and  a  hulf  feet  at  the 
les  being  filled  with  fcr- 
ich  of  course  may  bo  re- 
Ivund  necfrsary,  and  frames 
plants,  the  light  i>  to  be  com- 
by  boards,  matting,  &e. 
Soe.  Lrnid.  vol.  iv.  p.  64.) 

"ity  of  vegetables,  the 
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shoots  of  forced  sea  kale  are  always  more 
crisp  and  rldictito  than  those  produced  na- 
turally. Tbo.st"  plants  will  not  do  fur  forcing 
a  second  time  which  have  been  forced  in 
frames ;  conscijuciilly,  a  small  bed  should  be 
sown  every  year  for  this  purpose,  so  that  a 
succession  of  plants  may  l>c  annually  had, 
they  not  being  used  until  three  years  old. 
Sometimes  a  plant  will  send  up  a  flower 
stalk  ;  this  must  be  immediately  cut  away, 
it  will  then  be  as  productive  as  the  others. 
Hut  lliiise  plants  which  are  forced  by  whelm- 
ing dung  over  the  pots  are  not  much  de- 
Iriiiiciited  for  the  natural  ground  production 
of  the  succeeding  year.  When,  therefore, 
they  have  done  producing,  all  covering  must 
lie  removed,  and  the  ground  dressed.  Mr. 
Nicol  knew  an  instance  of  the  Mime  [ilants 
being  forced  for  seven  years,  and  producing 
as  healthy  shoots  as  if  only  forced  every 
second  year  {Curtis  on  Cramlie  marilima, 
p.  33.)  ;  but  to  force  the  same  plants  but 
seldom  is  the  best  practice.  (  G.  W.  John- 
Kon'i  Kilch.  Gard.)     See  BonEc:oi.K. 

KALE,  THE  WOHl'RN  PEREN- 
NIAL.    SeeCAUnAGK,  Dobrcole,  &c. 

KALI.  A  sea  weed,  from  the  ashes  of 
which  the  iJkidi  glaiis  is  procured  ;  whence 
the  word  alkali.  See  Kelf,  S.*i.twoet,  and 

(jl.ASSWOHT. 

KALMIA.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
rank  aiming  the  most  liuii<lsomc  of  our  hardy 
naturalised  sbrubc.  'i'hcy  do  best  when 
grown  in  a  peat  soil,  though  they  will  grow 
III  a  very  sandy  loam ;  they  may  be  in- 
cTeased  by  layers  or  seeils. 

The  narrow-leafed  kalniia  (A",  angtuti- 
Jolia)  is  n  native  of  North  America.  It 
loves  a  light  niiiist  boggy  soil,  and  blows  its 
lieaiitiful  clusters  nf  pink  liowera  most  part 
of  the  summer.  It  throws  out  plenty  of 
suckers,  which  tluwer  much  earJier  ihan 
the  plants  produced  from  seed. 

The  broud-lcat'ed  kuliiiia  (A',  tatifolia) 
is  a  hardy  American  nhruli,  which  likes  a 
shady  situation.  It  grows  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  blooms  reddish-while  flowers  in 
May  or  ,Iune,  which  become  of  ii  peach- 
blossom  colour  as  thev  o.siiand. 

KA.MKS  (llENKY  HOME),  LORD. 
was  born  in  July  1()96.  He  was  an  aide 
and  learned  S<-otcli  judge,  and  an  anient  and 
siic<'e5sful  friend  to  agriculture.  Tliis  warm 
feeling  he  evinced  thmiigh  a  long  life,  at 
every  possible  porio<l  that  he  could  spare 
from  tue  extensive  engagements  of  a  labo- 
rious [)rofession.  He  not  only  farmed  and 
planted  successfully,  but  he  enileavoured 
to  improve  these  national  aviM^ations  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  He  warmly  sup- 
ported the  iilca  of  forming  a  S<«tch  Ixiard 
of  agriculture,  which  has  been  since  realised 
by  the  formation  of  the  very  excellent 
/.  r. 
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HigblanJ  Society,  whose  labours  have  jiro- 
cluced  such  inii^jic  eQc'Cts  in  the  iiortncrn 
parts  of  our  islam).  But  Lord  Kiimes  was 
not  content  with  merely  stiiuuUting  others 
in  the  great  work,  for  in  his  SOlh  year  he 
published  a  spirited  volume,  entitled  "  The 
.■  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  attempt  to  ini- 
I  prove  Agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
test  of  rational  principles,"  a  work  which 
his  biographer  very  iustly  describes  as  "  a 
■lingular  specimen  oftlie  powers  of  a  vigorous 
luind,  which,  even  nt  that  advanced  age, 
when  the  weakness  of  luiturc  usually  gives 
it.self  a  respite  from  all  laborious  exer- 
tions, could  prosecute  its  employnienls  with 
undiminished  energy."  lie  died  Dec.  27. 
1782,  in  the  87th  yeiir of  his  age.  {Farmer's 
Almimac.) 

KEEL.  (Carina.)  In  botany,  when 
the  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal  is  sharp  and 
elevated  externally,  it  is  called  a  keel.  It 
sumutlmea  consists  of  two  [wtuls  joined  at 
one  e<lge,  as  in  the  pea  tribe,  or  papiliona- 
ceous flowers. 

KEEPER.  In  rural  economy,  a  keeper 
is  one  who  has  the  sujierintendence  of  parks 
or  preserves,  anti  the  ciue  of  game  or  tjeasta 
of  chace.     See  GAMEKK£r£B, 

KEEVE.  A  provinciiU  name  for  the  vat 
in  which  beer  is  worked  or  fermented. 

KELP,  SEA-WEED,   BAUILL.V,  &c. 
1  class  these  nuuiures  together,  when  treating 
of  kel[»,  since  it  is  to  the  presence  of  various 
,  lalts  of  soda  that  sea-weed  principally  owes 
fertilising  qualities,  for  when  they  are 
jdicd  out,  the  residuum  is  uearly  inert. 
rSea-weeil  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Gaultier 
'  «le  C'luubry.      In  the  Fanu  ttacchiirinux  and 
fin  the  Fucus  digilatux  (which  is  much  used 
I  in  Scotland  as  a  manure)  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing   sub8t.anoea    {Thonuou*  Chrin.  vol. 
iv.  p.  298.)  :  — 

Saccharine  matter.  Muriate  of  magnesia. 

Mucilapv.  Carbonate  of  potash. 

Vegetable  albumen.  Carbonate  of  soda. 

Oxalate  uf  potash.  Ilydriodate  of  potash. 

Malate  of  potash.  Silica. 

Sulphate  of  potash.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  soda.  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

V  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Oxide  of  iron. 

*  Muriate  of  soda.  Oxalate  of  lime. 
,  Muriate  of  potash. 

Bv    biUTiing   these  weeds  the   kelp  and 
t  barilla  of  commerce  is  formed ;  the  first  of 
■whi<'h  lias  been  often  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  ami  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land   OS   a  nuinure.     The  Suffolk   and  the 
Kentish  farmers,  however,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Scotch,  employ  the  sea-weed  in  its 
f  freshest  state,  either  ploughing  it  into  the 
Itoil,   or   spreading  it   on    the  t«p  of  their 
Ikeaps  of  compost.     The  first  plan,  however, 
*I  Mve  ever  seen  productive   of  the  best 
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eflects ;  and  iu  that  vo 
ported  by  the  expcrienoe  of  i 
fanners. 

The  salt  turf  of  the  i 
long  mH.'d  in  many  parts  of  1 
excellent  manure,  especially  ( 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hu" 
CheKkire,  p.  143.),  even  the  i 
Mersey  is  extensively  tuedj 
crop,  at  the  rale  of  twenty  I 
"  The  ground  thus  manurea  I 
a  large  produce  of  potatoei,  bl 
state  of  excellent  prepaniiao  I 
cec<liiig  crop  of  eitlier  whMI'l 
The  adoption  of  this  practieal 
very  greatly  the  value  of  la 
ton." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
of  using  the  gea-weed,  or  »«*-t 
freshest  possible  state,  after  it  ki 
vcred  with  the  aolt  water.  M  I 
tide;  for  if  the  salt  water  has  ht 
to  drain  away  from  the  wc«^  ti 
decomposition  has  taken  pUea, 
as  a  manure  must  be  msti 
The  Comiah  farmers,  wheoil 
calcareous  sand  from  the 
careful  to  obtain  it  a* 
the  salt  water  as  [loauble:  and  1 
tlie  juices  and  other  coounnenli 
plants  a  variety  of  ingredieot*  1 
pnxluce  the  most  luxuriant  al 
vegetation  growing  at  a  diaMjA 
sea ;  and  their  conMitneot*  B 
noxious  to  the  vermin  with  wM 
vated  soils  abound.  If  this  col 
con-ect,  then  the  mode  adoplird 
of  Thanet  and  Suffolk  fannen. 
ing  the  sea-weed  into  iMM^ 
it  to  putrefy,  is  dedtia|^^^H 
being  thus  decompoaeiit^HH 
virtues  are  lost  to  the  io3.  T 
excuse  for  rendering  dung  | 
is  spread,  viz.  that  it  ia  a  ne 
to  kill  the  seeds  of  weeds,  I 
here,  for  those  of  marine 
grow  on  arable  upland  aoHit..  , 

The  use  of  sea-weed  as  i 
isles    of  Jercer  and 
very  extensive  traan  tin 
in  a  work  upon  JeraeyJ 
Falle,  pubUshed  in  1694^ 
"Nature  having   denied 
chalk,  lime,  and  marie,  has  i 
what  fully  aiuwen  the  rod  i 
bandry  —  it  is  a  sea-«e 
valuable  to  us  than  i ' 
grows  iu  our  garde 
(oarec),   ill   aaOMBl 
sometime*  lerweidN,  mai  { 
about  the   island.     It 
certain  times  apixiinled  Iqr  , 
and  signified  to  the  ] 
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day.  There  are  two  soafons 
thv  one  in  auuimer,  tlic  other 
rnal  equinox.  Tiie  summer 
nt  wcU  dried  by  the  sun  on 
•erres  for  fuel,  and  makes  a 
re ;  but  the  nshee  arc  a  great 

0  the  soil,  and  are  equal  almost 
intitT  of  lime.  The  winter 
ireaa  thin  oh  the  green  turl', 
)  buried  in  the  furrows  by  the 
«Tcdib)e  hnw  with  its  f»t  unc- 
ce  it  ameliorates  the  p-ound, 
f.  into  it,  softening  the  clod, 
ihe  root  of  the  corn  moist 
rt  pan-hing  heats  of  summer, 
tber,  the  sen  does  often  tear 
rtK'ks  vast  quantities  of  this 
«  it  on  the  shore,  where  it  is 
ired  up  by  the  glad  husband- 
chiefly   valued   for  making 

■re  Fucus  resicnhims,  F.  ito- 
IAm,  Lamivaria  di/ritatu  and 
thalialiirfo,  and  Chorda Jilum. 
tons  of  the  sea-weeds  maltc 
I.  The  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
ociety  confirmed  this  account 
t  effects  of  the  ashes  from  sco- 
m  their  Report  to  the  Euglicb 
lulture,  when  they  observed — 
L,  that  a  chabot  (l«>lf  abushel), 
a  perch  of  ground  in  winter 
Dg  of  spring,  will  be  a  suth- 
Our  labourers  arc  unani- 
tion,  that  it  gives  a  full  ear 
ad  prevents  it  being  laid  — 
re  any  varerh  to  sell  may  ot 
sfaabot  of  wheat  for  a  quartier 
if  mrec/i."  {Com.  to  Board  of 
216) 

ng  effects  of  sea-weed  are  not 
e  better  description  of  soils  ; 
ud  of  hcuth  lands  are  bene- 
iplieation  of  this   manure ;  — 

1  Sherriff,  of  Haddington,  has 
effects  of  sea-weed,  or  seu- 
tUed  in  Scotland,  on  common 

,  in  the  following  terms  : 
is  a  capital  manure  for 
cured  at  little  or 
Bost  incredible,  of 
anil  rje,  have,  to 
low  ledge,  been  ob- 
-'  tract  of  the  most 
Itjr  wastes  and  poor  rabbit 
fc  powers  of  thi«  manure;  soils 
yean  since,  were  not  worth 
WB  •ore.  The  lM.-nt  was  torn 
^^rswing  plough,  burnt,  and 
^^Pke  doil  WH.X  then  nuinured 
Ksng,  as  much  as  could  be 
Turnips  were  immediately 
■^lo  prevent  .blowing ;  this 
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crop  was  succeeded  by  rye  or  barley,  and 
that  by  red  clover  and  ri'e-grass.  On  the 
clover  stubble,  ami  strmctunes  after  the  tur- 
nip crop,  plenty  of  tung  was  again  laid,  the 
ley  ploughed  down,  and  sown  with  oats, 
barley,  or  rye,  and  fre<(uently  with  turnips, 
which  in  this  way  have  succeeded  admi- 
rably on  the  ley  with  one  ploughing."  (Com. 
to  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  12i.)  It  is 
certain,  from  tiie  experiments  of  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  tlint  green  manures  of  all  kinds 
are  tin  admii-uble  manure;  and  it  seems  well 
established  that  the  more  the  juice  of  the 
vejjot.ibles  so  employed  is  impregnated  with 
saline  matters,  the  more  fertilising  are  their 
effects :  thuji,  in  Bavaria,  borage  is  very 
cominoidy  cidtivated  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  preference  shown 
to  this  plant  is,  that  it  contains  soda  and 
other  salts.  (Gardener  t  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  2(K).) 

I  liave  no  doubt  that  in  many  situations 
the  sea-weed  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated on  tlie  sea-coast,  expressly  for  ma- 
nure ;  and  it  seems  that  for  this  purpose 
hardly  any  thing  is  required  except  placing 
stones  on  the  shore,  to  which  the  fuci  can 
attach  themselves,  and  in  two  years  the  crop 
TOiiy  be  cut.  According  to  Mr.  Jomieson 
(Miner,  of  Scottith  laUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.), 
various  kinds  of  stones  have  for  this  pur- 
pose been  employed  in  Scotland,  as  basalt, 
snndstoiie,  and  imiestone,  which  last  is  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  after  that 
the  basalt. 

There  are  also  in  many  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Hritoin  extensive  tracts  of  land  which  it 
would  be  iliflicult  to  enclose,  and  yet  these 
places  are  either  already  covered  with  a 
coarse  turf,  or  might  be  so  with  a  little 
management ;  and  this  turf,  when  cut  and 
carted  on  to  the  light  upland  soils,  is  found 
almost  invariably  to  be  an  aduiirabh-  ferti- 
liser;—  for  instance,  when  spread  over  land 
during  the  winter,  and  then  turned  into  the 
soil,  for  jtotntoes,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
cellent. No  dcscrijitiou  of  I'erlilisur,  [>er- 
liujts,  can  be  named,  which  yrM/jp«.»,  us  the 
fanners  say,  on  ovor-erojipeil  soil  so  much 
lui  a  dressing  of  from  twenty  to  twcnty-tive 
loiuls  per  acre  of  the  turt  front  the  sear 
shore,  9oake4l  with  sea-water ;  and  no  plant 
delights  in  fresh  soil  so  much  a*  the  potato. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable,  that 
the  excretions  of  the  commonly  cultivated 
corn  crops  are  peculiarly  noxious  to  tliis 
plant ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ^totato,  by 
the  deposit  which  it  leaves  in  the  soil,  renders 
it  distastefid  to  the  crop  by  which  it  is  suc- 
ceede<l.  Thus  the  wheat  plant  rarely  looks 
well  on  soils  where  the  jxitato  has  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.  Saline  fertilisers,  in  these 
cases,  ore  sure  to  be  serviceable,  for  they 
unite  with,  and  neutralise  the  effects,  as  well 
z  z  '2 
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a<i  promote  the  <lcconii)Oiiition,  of  the  excre- 
tory matters  which  all  \Aaiita  <le|>u8it  in  the 

The  chief  fertilismfr  (jualities  posaesscd  by 
}jarilhi  are  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
giMla.  This  alkali  is  found  in  all  marine 
vegetables,  and  in  most  of  those  which  p-ow 
on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  been  used  in  se- 
veral experiments  u  a  manure  since  the 
Eriec  of  soda  has  been  so  much  reduced ; 
ut  these  have  not  been  conducted  with 
sulficient  accuracy  to  enable  ua  to  judge  of 
its  value  as  a  fertiliser.  What  little  has 
been  done,  promises  well.  Thus,  it  has 
been  found,  when  a  jwund  of  8Q<!a  is  dis- 
solved in  fourteen  "ullons  of  water,  that 
this  solution  forms  im  excellent  liquid  ma- 
nure for  many  cidinary  vegetables  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  vegetable-marrow  plant,  when 
thus  treate<l,  has  been  found  to  dourish 
better  in  common  garden  mould  than  other 
nlants  growing  on  a  dunghill.  And,  as  I 
inve  remarkeil  in  anotlier  plaee,  nature  b 
here  again  our  instructor :  tJie  fertile  plains 
of  Syria,  and  some  of  the  most  profusely 
luxuriant  fields  of  the  orientalists,  abound 
ill  carbonate  of  soda.  This  alkali  not  only 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  vege- 
t»bl«s,  but  it  promotes  the  growth  of  all, 
by  preserving  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
and  by  accelerating  the  decomposition  of 
the  numerous  organic  substances  found  in 
all  cultivat^l  lands.  The  sewer  water  of 
towns  and  citie.i,  which  has  been  found  so 
very  rich  and  fertilising  as  a  dressing  for 
grB.<is  lands,  abounds  witli  soda  ;  for  that  is 
containe<l  in  the  soap  suds  and  other  refuse 
wa.shings  which  .siicn  drainiige  matters  al- 
ways convoy.  Soda  hiii  been  found  in  very 
seiisilJe  proportions  in  the  urine  of  the  horse, 
by  SI.  Poureroy  ;  and  in  that  of  the  ass,  by 
Mr.  Brandc;  and  a  small  imrlion  of  this 
alkali  is  usuidly  presented  in  the  waste 
ashes  of  soau-makers,  which  many  culti- 
vators consider  highly  valuable  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

As  the  use  of  kelp  has  been  of  late  mucii 
greater  than  formerly  as  a  manure,  it  will 
l>e  useful  for  the  cultivator  to  learn  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali  contained  in  the  kinds  usu- 
lUly  met  with  in  commerce,  as  determined 
by  Mr.  Jamieson  (if in.  of  Hcottitli  I»Un, 
vol.  ii.  p.  24«.) :  — 


Ibi. 

M.      Ibi. 

Barilb  from  Alicanl,  pood 

23 

a  in  lUO 

TeneriflV,  bad 

8 

t 

Kelp  from  Norway,  indifferent  - 

2 

n 

Shetland,  indifferent 

2 

G 

Lewis,  indifferent     - 

2 

0 

W.  liighliuids,  much 

daiii:i(rcd  • 

0 

5i 

Arran 

3 

8 

Ula,  f(noi\      - 

4 

(1 

5IuU,  ^kmI    - 

4 

8 

70H 

Kelp  from  Morrea,  good 

Skye,  itood  -  •    i 

Leith  abore*  •   « 

But,  besides  the  alkali  refcncd 
contaiuH  iodide  uf  potawinm,  hni 
potassium,  and  sulpburet  of  wtim 
of  which  probably  exert  comdoib 
eoce  on  vegetation.  It  is  wdl  kw 
seeds  sown  in  pure  sand,  and  wile 
a  solution  of  iodine,  gcnmnateTai 

The  residuum,  wlien  all  iLe  • 
common  salt  are  extracted  irom  ih 
is  principally  eartliy  matten,  wluc 
a  very  inert  nature,  and  need  an 
ganled  by  tlie  cultivator  M  poMi 
peculiar  fertilising  propertiot  difif 
marl,  which  they  much  reiemhie  a 
sition. 

100  parts  of  these  inaoluble  ■ 
kelp  ore  composed  of — 

Sulphoretted    hydro^n   and 

carbonic  acid 
Corbon 

Sulphuric  acid 
Silica 

Lime  -  -  •    '■ 

Magnesia      ... 
Almnina       ... 
Iron 
\Ma     -        .  -  - 


From  tlie  quantity  of  kelp  ynn 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  iu  rsh 
since  the  (icaoe,  which  agmin  aUl 
unreslrict£il  iin|iort  of  Spaiiiah  ba 
more  es|H;cLally  since  tne  dMBat 
cheap  mode  of  extracting  lodi  tnt 
salt,  the  application  of  kelp  a*  m  ■) 
engaged  toe  serious  attcntioaof  ikf 
of  that  part  of  the  island,  j 
was  some  time  since  i  _  _  " 
land  ^>ociety  of  Scotlmnill 
pretensions;  in  much  of 
which  the  following  cxtractj 
cordially  agree :  — 

"  Your  committae  ai«  uawiliiai 
any  theorc-  • '    "    nion 
which kc I;  le  as  a  lu 

the  ((uaiii...  ...    „.uii  which 

may  naturally  be  t!ZpMI«d 
rendering  the  animal  and  ' 
soluble,  and  a  lit  food  for  ] 
the  series  of  facts  to  be  i 
seem  to  poaacai  other  qu 
Altliou);li  it  may  be  bet 
a  dressing  bv  itself,   yet 
at   present    wclinrd  to  ( 
view  to  riiixiiig  of  green  cr>i| 
lictter  to  mix  it  in  cimi|Mal ' 
stances.     The  selection  of 
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I  what  the  fiu-mcr  can  fumiiih ; 
minittee  think  that  good  earth  or 
form  a  good  compost,  and  it'  to 
re  can  be  added  u  little  vo^fctable 

maaure,  a  Wncficlal  result  may 
00-  In  this  way,  a  few  tons  of 
1  enable  u  fanner  to  cxtoml  his 
«Ter  St  least  four  tiroes  the  nuaa- 
L" 

itirc  value  of  kelp  as  a  manure 
imated  from  the  following  expe- 
Bade  in  the  neighlmurhood  of 
i: — A  field  upon  the  estate  of 

jMMseased  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
M,  which  had  been  in  wheat  in 
128,  hence  it  was  in  some  metuure 
kiuted  state :  upon  one  ridge  of 
tltere  was  sown  at  the  rate  of 
r  kelp  per  acre ;  on  a  second, 
B  of  10  cwt.  per  acre;  and  ou 
t  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  jx'r  ai're. 
■  ridges  were  manured  with  the 
and  norse  dung,  at  the  rate  of 
r  acre ;  and  the  whole  was  sown 
t,  late  in  the  !q)ringof  1829.  The 
which  had  got  the  greatest  quan- 
p  wcrv  e<]ual  to  tliat  which  had 
and  the  ridge  which  luul  got  the 
MDtity  wa.1  decidedly  superior  to 

t Similar  experiments  were  made 
nc  field,  by  sowing  barley  aflcr 
lu  crop  of  wheat :  the  result  was, 
irler  manured  with  the  kelp  was, 

EtM  estimate  of  the  tenant  and 
H  much  heavier  crop  tbuu  ullvr 
m  of  horse  and  cow  dung,  ami 
||e  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
*d  the  heaviest  crop. 
B  of  the  lands  of  Baiigholni  were 
ifth  kelp  of  inferior  cjuulity,  at 
one  ton  {>cr  acre,  and  the  hind 
jelli)W  turnip ;  the  crop,  ufx^n 
t,  is  considered  to  be  fully  e<{ual 
lof  the  tield  which  has  been  ma- 
dting.     (Btuttr't  Lib.  ofAgr. 


It- 


M  has  given  the  reaiult 
.  kelp,  from  which  he 


^  wt.  of  kelp  JKT  Scotch 

Iproduce    a    manifest    improve- 

Hy  crop."     (Trans.  IJip;h.  Stw. 

80.)      Care  must,   however,    be 

ily  too  copious  n  drcjoing  of 

Wnon,  of  Corry,  draws  the 

on  from  his  ex|XTimenta : 

ot  aea-weed  burnt  in  a 

hashes  thus  nmuufiu-lured, 

sDowed  to  the  acre,  and 

I  drilla.     \Vhen  the  turnips 

ao  nnheolthy  grecu  or 

ranee,  but  ;iI'iit  wmie 

a*  in  the  lielil  .kilned   to 

tirsariantly,  while  oiliei>  >ecmed 


to  retain  their  sickly  hue.  U|K)n  a  care- 
ful iJlve^^igalion,  it  was  disoovereil  that 
wherever  the  ground  was  deeiiest,  and  the 
a^lles  of  the  sea-weed  had  been  most  mixed 
up  with  tlie  soil,  the  turnips  were  best ;  and 
oil  the  other  hand,  that  where  thea-shes,  not 
being  mixed  n|)  with  the  soil,  come  in  con- 
tact wiUi  the  seed,  the  turnips  did  not  atall 
thrive.  In  clearing  the  ground  the  weeds 
were  colle<'teil  into  heaps,  and  burnt  upon 
the  spot;  and  it  was  oliser^ed  that  on  the 
side  of  these  heaps  the  turuijis  were  very 
nearly  as  g<M)d  a^  those  on  im  adjoining 
piiH-e  of  ground  manured  solely  with  dung. 
{Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  24().)  There  is  a  gootl 
pti[ier  on  the  manulitcturR  of  kelp  in  Quart 
Jitum.  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  927. ;  and  on  mix- 
ing kelp  with  composts,  peat,  turf,  &c. 
HM.  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 

Kvery  fiunner  has  it  in  his  power,  oven  in 
the  must  inland  situations,  to  procsre  soda 
for  the  use  of  his  form,  by  means  of  a  mix- 
lure  of  two  part,s  of  lime  and  one  part  of 
common  salt,  and  suflering  the  mixture  to 
remain  incorponite<l  in  a  shady  ]>ltu.'e,  or 
coverc<i  with  sods,  in  a  drj'  state,  for  two  or 
three  months ;  a  plan  which  I  suggested 
some  years  since  (Joliiutm  an  S<tll,  p.  32. 
3d  edit.),  and  which  has  been  recently  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Mr.  Beimel  in  Wilt- 
shire. By  this  process  a  gradual  ileconipo- 
sition  tidies  place,  chloride  of  calcium  and 
•oda  ore  formed,  the  whole  mass  s|>cedily 
Weoming  encrusted  with  this  olkidi.  There 
is  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
Oiloption  of  this  process,  liesides  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soda,  viz.  that  the  chloride  of 
calcium  is  one  of  the  most  deli(}uescii^;  or 
moisture- absorbing  substances  with  which 
wc  arc  acquainted ;  and,  in  consequence, 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  soil,  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  has,  in  summer,  much  less  influ- 
ence upon  it  than  it  would  otherwiae 
have. 

Mr.  G.  Irwin,  of  Taimton,  bears  testimony 
to  the  value  of  common  sonp-suds.  "  The 
[lortion  of  the  garden  invigorated  by  the 
soap-sud.s  only  annually  exhibits  a  luxuri- 
ance almost  e<{ual  to  anything  this  fertile 
neigblxmrhood  can  produce."  The  Kev.  J. 
Fttlcouer,  when  commenting  upon  this  ex- 
piiriuient,  says,  "  Tliis  mixture  of  an  oil  and 
on  ulkuli  has  been  more  generally  known 
than  mlopted,  as  si  remedy  against  the  insects 
which  infest  wall  fruit  trees.  It  will  dis- 
lodge and  destroy  the  insects  which  have 
alreaiiy  lbrme<l  liieir  nests  and  brcdamongit 
the  leaves.  W  hen  used  in  the  early  nut  of 
the  year,  it  seems  to  prevent  the  inaevta 
from  settling  u|>on  them.  Mj-.  Speeehly, 
the  aiillior  of  a  treatise  upon  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine^  published  in  179fi,  used 
this  mixture  with  great  lucceat,  althnM%Vl^ 


from  not  having  emiiloycd  a  garden  engine, 
he  npplicHl  the  soiip-suAs  uwkwardly  and 
wftstefully.  He  din-rts  it  to  be  poured 
triim  a  ladder,  out  of  a  watorin<;-pot,  over 
both  trees  and  wall,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  bringing  it  on  in  courses  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom." 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Warbleton,  has  recently 
iiihkI  soda  for  tumii)ii,  half  a  cwt.  per  acre, 
prcvioiuly  to  the  last  ploughing,  thinking, 
u  he  ol»erve<l,  that  it  would  destroy  such 
insects  as  lie  in  the  ground  in  an  embryo 
state,  or  prevent  their  arriving  at  maturity 
sq  as  to  injure  his  crop.  In  respect  to  the 
use  of  soda  on  com  lauds,  he  said  he  used  it 
rather  extensively  lust  season,  and  that  he 
had  tried  severiU  experiments  with  it,  both 
upon  grass  and  arable  land,  lliat  in  a 
field  of  wheat,  a  very  thin  poor  gravelly 
soil,  he  sowed  one  warp  without  any  ma- 
nure at  all ;  on  another  warp  adjoining,  ho 
uiied  one  cwt.  jx-r  acre ;  and  on  a  third 
waii>  he  put  one  and  a  half  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  produce  of  eight  roils  on  each  warp  was 
as  under  :  this  was  on  land  of  a  very  bad 
description  :  — 


J  rods  without  manure,  7  galloiu,  or    IT| 
^  rod*  with    t  cwt.  tuda    prr    acre, 

lOlgatlont.or  ...    16  iMSlhHl,  S  gmlli. 

Imh  with  14  cwt.  Md*  per  •ere, 

lAlgilU.  or  ...   M  biulwb,  6  falla. 


KENXEL.     (Ft.   ehenil,  from  chien,  a 

dog.)     The    hole   of  a  fox   or   other   wild 

In   rurtd   economv,  a  habitation  for 

_  especially  those  of  the  hound  kind  :  it 
dioaid  be  situated  a  good  distance  from  the 
hoiue.  Large  kennels  require  to  be  kept 
clean,  well  aired,  and  strewed  with  fresh 
straw  to  prevent  the  mange  or  other  in- 
fectious liistempcrs.  Those  readers  who 
wish  to  acqiure  mformation  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kennel  will  do  well  to  consult 
Blaine  t  Entyeloptrdia  of  Rural  Sporh. 

KKNT,  WILLIAM,  an  artist  and  cele- 
brated ornamental  gardener,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshu-e.  in  1685.  From  1743  to  1748 
he  was  troubleil  with  various  inflammatorv 
attacks,  which  temiinatetl  his  life  on  the 
12th  of  April  in  the  last  named  year.  Wal- 
pole.  Mason  the  poet,  and  G.  Alason  highly 
pan^Trise  him,  and,  indeed,  by  general 
consent,  he  is  ullowetl  to  have  been  the  first 
general  practitioner  of  Landscape  gartieniiig. 
For  the  following  outline  of  his  style  of 
design  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  Mr.  Wal- 
[)ole,  his  contemnorary  :  —  "  The  great  prin- 
»'ipltai  on  which  lie  workcrd  were  j)erspe<'tive, 
anil  light  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke 
too  unil'onu  i>r  too  ext^niiTe  a  lawn  ;  ever- 
graoos  and  woods  were  opnosetl  to  the 
gUrt  of  the  chainpoin  ;  and  wliere  (he  view 
was  teas  fortunate,  or  so  much  ex{ioscd  as 
to  be  befarld  at  onc«,  he  lilotted  out  some 

no 


parts  by  thick  shades,  to 
variety,  or  to  make  the  riclm 
enchanting  bv  rescrring  it  _ 
advance  of  t^c  spectator.  Wbfl 
were  wanting  he  introdnc*d  Its 
but  he  especially  exedh^l  iotk 
ment  of  water.  The  gvntk  ill 
tanght  to  serpentine  jecBUBglyil 
sure,  and,  where  disoontintud  b] 
level.s  its  course  appeared  U)  h» 
by  thickcti  properly  intcrspenH, 
tered  again  nt  a  distance  wimtc  il 
supposed  naturally  to  arrive, 
were  smoothed,  but  preserve"!  ll 
derings ;  a  few  trees  weri  ■ 
there  on  its  edges,  and  wii._n  ^_ii. 
among  the  hills,  shade 
the  heights  leaned  ton 
point.  He  followed  IW 
faults.  In  Kensington  Gi 
dead  trees,  but  was  noon 
the  excess.  His  ruling 
Nature  abhors  a  straight 
Johiuion»  Ilixl.  of  fiiirHenimg.) 

KEKN.  A  hand  mill,  oonsbt 
pieces  of  stone,  bv  which  corn 
it  is  written  likewise  fim-a.  Tl 
still  in  use  in  some  part*  of 
Kern  also  8igni6et  to  gnanls 
harden,  as  ripcneti  com ;  and  ii 
mon  corrupted  name  for  elm 
parts  of  thot  country. 
■i  KERN-B.UJY  (a  cornu 
baby)  was  an  image 
with  com,  carried  be&re 
their  harvest-home. 

KERNEL.     (Sax.  c^thmI, 
general    this  woni   sigiufies 
within  a  !<ihell ;  but  it  ha*  ( 
sometimes  implying  any  1 
a  husk  or  integument,  ; 
fruits,    the   grain    of 
cidture  the  hardy  frtiit* 
ranged  under  Xhc/  heads  of 
pomes,  incltiiling  the   apple, 
medlar,    ami   >ervice ;    nbmt 
peach,  nectarine,  almond,  mrwo^ 
cherrv  ;  berriet,  as  the  mulbeny, 
olderfcerry,  goo5ebcn4, 
cranl>erry,    and    straw' 
the  walnut,  chestnut., 
I  Enryc.  of  Cfartl.) 

KEI{f{YCOW8.     SeeC, 

KID.  A  young  gnat. 
Also  a  provincial  nain«  for 
of  underwood  or  lirushwootL 

KIDED. 
pod-     ■" ' 

K; 
plait   -. 

Kn)M 

KIDNl.j 


KILN. 

rera  being  ikuqUt  covered 
J  pnbesoenoe.)  Toe  species 
most  part,  degant  and  free- 
Ijliisiits  proper  for  ornumenting 

kThe  baruy  perennial  Hnd  aii- 
iriTe  well  in  a  wnrin  situation 
Tbe  preen-house  and  frame 
i  l>e«t  in  «undr  loani  and  peut ; 
plentifully  from  sce<ls,  and 
Dm   cuttings.     {PoiIoh'i  Sot. 

on    kidney-vetch,    or  ladies' 

na),  is  tbe  only   species 

to   thew   itlands.     It  is  found 

in  chalky  or  limestone  coun- 

k   tbe   soil    is   dry    and    rnlher 

1  the  herbage  aSbrda  good  pas- 

Uiecp.     The  root  of  this  fperiet 

me  st«ins  annual,  round,  nairy, 

r  aimple,  ascending,  about  a  foot 

radical   leaves  are  simple,  el- 

iDng  atallu,  soon  ilisappcaring ; 

smate,  pinnate,  witJi  a  terminal 

iflet,  and  several  pairs  of  oj)- 

t,    lanceolate   ones;    all  enlire, 

little  glaucous  alxive,  hairy, 

y,    underneath    and    at    the 

flowers  which  arc  numerous, 

crowded  terminal  heads,  ac- 

by   figiu'ed   bractcos,  arc  usu- 

r«rcly  of  u  fine  re«l.     In  Ger- 

ling  t<i  llallcr,  the  flowers  are 

tly   white.      This   plant    for- 

the    reputation    of   possessing 

mry    properties,    whence    the 

e.    {Smith'i  E»g.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 

(8ax.  c^ln.)  A  kind  of  furnace 
admitting  bent,  in  order  to  dry 
If  various  kinils,  as  com,  malt, 
I  It  also  signifies  a  fabric  or 
Mtmcted  lor  the  purpose  of 
Mone,  chalk,  and  otlier  cal- 
te«  into  lime.  Kilns  are  of 
h,  and  formed  in  difiercnt  ways, 
>  the  purposes  for  which  they 
L  See  Hops,  Mai.t,  Limb, 
Jke. 

BHES.  The  ashes  made  in 
i  wood,  straw,  furze,  &c.  are 
le  aibes  are  useful  as  manure 
kxrf  kind  of  soil.  Thw  are 
Itceed   best  when  sprcnfl  just 

See  As  BBS. 
CLAVER.    See  CoMMon  Ms- 

[SUPS.  A  local  and  provincial 
ft  buttercup",  or  creeping  and 
hrfoot.  (RmnataUtu  repm», 
I  aertM.)    Sec  BiiTrBkccr  and 

{"EAR.    See  Asphodbi.. 

{Aleedo  Ujiida.)    The 


KINGFISHER. 

well  known  kingfisher  (says  Mr.  Yarrcll) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  liritish 
birds,  and  will  bear  a  <u)mpiiri9on  with  many 
of  those  which  are  brought  from  climates 
considered  more  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  brilliant  colours.  It  is  also  ge- 
nerally <listributed,  though  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  very  numerous  anywhere.  It 
fref|ucnts  the  banks  of  slrenms,  sometimes 
inhabiting  fish-jmnds  ;  and  the  bird  is  most 
fr».H|ueiitly  seen  when  flying  rapidly  along 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  food 
consists  of  water-beetles,  leeches,  minnows, 
sticklebacks,  and  probably  many  other 
EfM-'cies  of  small  fish  which  it  can  seize  up<m 
by  8uri)rise.  For  this  purpose  the  king- 
fisher takes  a  station  near  the  water,  sitting 
on  the  branch  of  a  bush  or  tree  overhanging 
the  stream,  or  on  a  rail  by  the  water-side, 
whence  it  dai't«  instantaneously  upon  any 
passing  prey,  and  will  ixicusiouaJly  sus- 
[lend  itself  on  the  wing,  hovering  and  watch- 
ing for  a  favourable  opiKtrtunity  to  mako 
tbe  plunge  which  is  to  secure  ila  victim. 
The  prey  is  always  tidcen  with  the  beak; 
and  so  unerring  is  the  aim,  that  the  bird 
seldom  fails  to  gain  the  (ish  it  strikes  at, 
which  when  thus  captured  is  brought  to  tbe 
usual  waiting  place,  and,  after  some  mu- 
tilation to  produce  death,  is  invariably 
swallowed  head  foremost.  The  kingfisher  is 
solitary  in  its  habits,  and  pugnacious  in 
dii<iK>sition,  seldom  to  be  seen  with  any  as- 
8o<!iate  except  iU  mate  during  the  breeding 
season.  At  this  period  a  pair  take  )iosscssion 
of  i\  hole  already  formed  by  some  burrowing 
animal,  in  the  bank  by  the  water-side,  where 
the  female  dejwsits  five  or  six  eggs  upon 
the  fish-bones  which  have  been  rejected 
from  the  stomach;  for  kingfishers,  like  many 
other  birds,  [HJssess  the  power  ol' reproducing 
the  conlciilD  of  the  stomach  at  pleasure. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  short  oval  fonu,  almost 
round,  measuring  ten  line^  an<l  a  half  in 
lenpfth,  by  nine  lines  in  breadth ;  of  a  smooth 
and  shining  white  vrben  blown,  but  jire- 
viously  exhibiting  a  delicate  piuk  tinge, 
from  the  influence  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk, 
which  pen-ades  the  transparent  albumen 
and  thin  shell. 

In  form  the  kingfisher  is  bulky  and  heavy 
for  its  size  and  length,  reminding  the  ob- 
server of  the  powerful  body  and  short  wings 
of  the  dipper. 

Tbe  V>eiik  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long 
from  its  point  to  the  feathers  on  the  foreheacl, 
and  two  inches  long  from  the  point  (o  the 
angle  formed  by  the  gape.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  seven  inches.  When 
flying  in  a  bright  day  the  plumage  of  this 
bird  exhibit*  a  variety  of  the  most  dazzling 
colours.  The  crown  of  its  head,  the  beak, 
and  the  coverts  of  its  wings,  are  of  •  deep 
z  z  4 
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KIPPER-NUT,  or  PIG-NUT.  See 
Eabtb-Xi't. 

KIllK.  (Sax.  cvn«.)  Ao  old  word  for  a 
church,  yet  retained  in  Scotland. 

KIT.  In  some  plact»  a  name  given  to  a 
ni!lking-])ail  or  vessel  in  the  form  of  u  churn, 
with  two  ears  and  a  cover,  used  to  convey 
milk  ill. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN.      A    piece    of 

Cund  laid  out  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
bs,  pulses  and  dtlier  culinary  vegetables. 

The  kitchen  «»urdeii  is  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  hurticulturisl's  care, 
inasmuch  lu  that  il9  productions,  next  to 
those  of  agriculture,  tend  moot  tu  the  sup- 
port of  mankind. 

It  often  ttfliirds  the  chief  support  of  the 
cottager,  and  ought  to  be  the  constant  at- 
tciidimt  of  hia  dwelling.  Of  more  exalted 
niansioiis  it  in  always  on  aceompauinient,  ' 
but  it.  i.s  iHuch  tu  be  regretted  that  a  more 
iili'Util'ttI  use  of  its  produ(!ta  is  not  adopted 
111  prt'ltToiice  to  griisi-cr  idiiuent. 

The  kitiJicii  garden  alw)  has  for  its  in- 
mates many  plants  chiefly  valuable  as  ren- 
dering other  kinds  of  ftxxl  more  palatable, 
or  OS  possessing  sanative  (|uulities.  These 
last  formerly  far  exceeded  in  number  the 
edible  plants.  The  9ub9C(]uent  more  ge- 
neral employment  of  mineral  medicines  has 
reversed  thi«  state  of  our  kitchen  garden. 
The  culture  of  iu^>matic  herbs  is  also  much 
less  attended  to  since  the  introduction  of 
spi«'S.  In  selecting  the  site,  aud  in  erecting 
the  inclosures,  as  well  as  in  the  alller-pre- 
paration  of  the  soil,  the  ingenuity  and 
science  of  the  horticulturist  are.esseutiallv 
re<piisite.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  rectilv 
the  defei^t.t,  and  to  improve  the  advantages, 
which  natttre  «ffords ;  for  it  is  very  geldom 


>OTea 


avoided.  It  is  a  het, 
exphuiation,  that  low-  _ 
most  liable  to  tufler  from  I  ^ 
frosts;  those  much  abovcl 
sea  are  obviously  most  ex 
winds.  To  determine  the  •si 
of  a  kitchen  garden  is  impoMj 
to  be  pro|iortionat«:  to  tae  n^ 
family,  their  partiolitv  for  v^ 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  , 

It  may  serve  as  some  criM 
that  the  management  of  a  kj 
occupying  the  ^p8ce  of  ao  acre 
employment  for  a  gardener,  { 
require  an  assistant  at  the  bi 
of  the  year.  In  general,  a  ( 
perstms,  exclusive  of  servaal 
full  rood  of  open  kitchen  ^ 
walLs  are  usually  built  in  ] 
fifteen  to  th'u-ty  feet  in  Icngi 
thick,  with  pillars,  fur  the  a4 
to  their  strength,  at  these  I 
tances  ;  the  foundation  is  abrj 
thick.  The  plan  of  Air.  Silvcj 
Chester,  is  worthy  of''-  ■•■  •  . 
constructed,  it  is  ctju 
one  third  of  the  exp 
structed  are  stated  ti .  •  u  ■  i 
mucli  more  rapiilly  th.ui  a  soii 
same  or   any  other   tliic 

ap|>ears  not  a  shadow  or 

should  not  ripen  fruit  c<]ii 
forms  the  wall  hollow,  iiini 
breadth,  by  placing  the  brirkj 
as  to  form  two  liiciiigs ;  thej 
good  mortar,  and  •'  ■  ■  ti 
finished.     They  are  ;  c 

their  faces  and  end*  i. 
every  second  brick  is 
snoceedipg  i^m-i  a  I 


II  a  Boil 
c<]iiafl 


bandstioD,  and  to  compensate 


It  of  rtrenpth  h  waved  lonu  is 
Ih  the  Btnallneid  u(  its  aubstouce, 
a,  are  found,  however,  to  be  in- 
he  riiwuiriH  ol"  fruit.  In  every 
nail  aooiild  never  lie  lower  than 

•  wall,  a  close  set  paling  of 
b«if!ht  is  to  lie  preferred.  A 
t  only  an  imperfect  screen,  but 
pects  U  worse  than  uselessi,  since 
I  be  trained  to  it,  and  its  roots 
e  aoil  in  their  neighbourhood 
erablv  ;  as  the  soutli  fence  of  a 
nay  be  employed  without  such 
IttMvantages.  For  its  formation 
nrthom  is  in  general  employed, 
■pa,  the  worst  shrub  that  could 
le  of.  A  hawthorn  hedge,  says 
ns,  of  Pitmunston  House,  near 

is  the  nursery  of  the  same 
ellea,  and  caterpiUari  that  feed  , 
btiage  of  tlie  ap]>le  and  pear  ; 
w  •prea^l  to  Uie  trees  nearest  the 
HMuly  overrun  the  whole  garden. 
•  dqirecated  the  use  of  the  liaw- 
roeaeda  to  demonstrate  the  su- 
if  erergreen  over  deciduous 
id  wore  especially  recommends 
Mpeh  he  states  to  be  notliing 
^b  grower  aa  is  generally  ima- 
I^Windy  day  in  April  or  Mny, 
toaa  to  be  lu'tu^dly  refri>;eratcd 
luottgh  a  thick  hawthorn  he<l<;e, 

Lbe  accounted  fur  uu  the  same 
t  cool  uir  is  obtained  in  the 
Itfdia,  by  sprinkling  l>ranrhe.i  of 
rater  in  their  verandas.  Holly, 
I  moat  cTerg;reens  exhale  but 
li«  from  tiieir  leaves,  except  for 


sliould  be  a  walk  five'  feet  in  width,  likewise 
extending  round  the  area. 

Clayey  gravel  is  best  employed  for  the 
walks,  though  they  are  olten  formed  of 
road-drifl,  sand,  or  cinders ;  grass  is  in- 
convenient, not  only  from  its  wetness,  but 
from  the  injury  it  susUiins  from  the  wheel- 
barrow, &o.  Eai'h  walk  should  be  laid  five 
inches  thick  of  the  material  cuiployed,  being 
founded  u|>on  stones,  brickbatji,  clinkers  &c. 
which,  serving  as  an  uiiderdrain,  will  keep 
it  dry  in  the  wettest  weather.    It  should  be 

fently  arched,  as  this  form  tends  also  to 
ecp  it  in  a  dry  state,  and  to  prevent  it 
sinking  into  holes.  Beneath  the  walks  the 
mould  ought  to  be  good,  as  the  roots  of  the 
trees  extend  in  generul  beneath  them. 

liiix  and  other  live  edgings  being  a  bar* 
hour  for  snnilo,  slugs,  and  vermin,  are 
best  excluded  ;  uiid  the  limits  of  the  beds 
and  walks  marked  by  a  single  course  of 
bricks,  as  these  are  not  only  durable,  but 
save  much  labour  in  keeping  thcni  up.  On 
the  edges  of  the  cross-pallis,  parsley,  thyme 
or  other  pot-herbs,  may  be  em]iloyL><l  for 
Uiia  imrjMjsc. 

The  iniicrtion  of  the  fruit  trees  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  at  the  pn)per  season, 
after  the  formation  of  the  garden,  both 
asaiust  the  widls  und  on  the  borders.  In 
toe  main  compartments  no  fruit  tree  of  n 
siie  larger  than  thegoosel)erry  shrub  should 
on  any  account  be  udmitted,  for  not  only 
are  the  culinary  tribes  injured  by  their 
|)reseiK'e,  but  the  roots  of  the  trees  must 
either  be  materially  injured,  or,  what  is  as 
objectionable,  the  beds  cannot  be  submitted 
to  the  sprnle ;  even  the  goost.'berries,  rasp- 
berries, *ic.  should  be  planted  in  compart- 
ments bytlicmselves,  they  then  can  have 
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contribute  to  the  welfare  of  plants,  and  l-o 
obviate  as  luucU  i>s  possible  their  defects, 
witliout  having  reeourse  to  any  ortificiiU 
heat,  &c.  But  tlie  t<'iiiporature  of  our  cli- 
mate, even  with  the  mi>st  just  management, 
can  never  be  raised  sufficiently  high,  by  any 
practical  means  of  accumulation,  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants  of  wanner  countries ; 
nor  in  winter,  to  grow  certain  vogetables 
which  are  then  in  rc(|uest,  that  will  llourish 
at  other  seasons  in  iiur  unsheltered  beds. 
To  overcome  this  barrier  of  nature,  an  ar- 
tificial temperature  i»  obtained,  and  the 
severity  of  the  nnturni  at  mo.sphere  excluded 
by  means  of  glass.  This  constitutes  the 
hot-house  and  forcing  department ;  but,  as 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is  here  treated  of 
as  preventing,  m  a  great  mcn.suro,  the  ne- 
cessity of  idtcrior  reference,  which  cannot, 
without  endless  rcpetitioa'f,  but  confuse 
and  disturb  every  advantage  that  is  ob- 
tained by  a  systematic  arrangement.  In 
pursuance  of  this  opinion,  directions  for  the 
construction  of  hotbeds,  &c.  are  given  here, 
since  for  iJI  crops  that  re(juire  artificial  heat 
the  construction  of  a  hotbed  is  the  same, 
coDseipiently  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
general  guide. 

A  hotbed  is  usually  constructed  of  .-stable 
dung,  of  which  that  made  by  the  best  fed 
horses  is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  he 
about  ten  days  from  the  stalls,  and  with- 
out too  liu-ge  a  jjroportion  of  litter.  After 
being  thrown  into  a  heap  of  conic  form  for 
five  or  six  days,  it  must  be  so  turned  over 
that  the  inner  parts  are  brought  to  the  out- 
side, the  clots  well  separated  with  the  fork, 
the  heap  being  re-formed  conical  ns  before, 
and  left  for  an  equal  number  of  days.  By 
this  time  and  treatment  the  dung  m  gene- 
ral acquires  a  sullicient  and  steady  heat ;  if, 
however,  it  is  verv  dry  ami  fresh,  it  must 
be  moderately  moistened,  and  left  for  five 
or  six  days  more.  At  the  time  of  forming 
the  heap,  as  well  as  at  every  turning,  water 
rhould  be  applied,  if  its  substance  appears 
at  all  dry,  as  a  regiibu-  state  of  moisture  is 
of  first  nnportan<-e  to  the  obtaining  a  fa- 
vourable fermentation.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable ililTercnce  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  length  of  time  that  dung  should  con- 
tinue thus  in  the  heap,  some  gardeners  pro- 
tracting it  even  to  four  weeks ;  a  more 
decisive  rule  appears  to  be,  that  it  should 
remain  until  the  straw  in  general  assumes 
o  dark  brown  colour,  when  it  should  be  im- 
mediately formed  into  the  b«I.  If,  of  ne- 
cessity, dung  i»  used  that  is  neither  fre.-Ji 
nor  strong,  a  portion  of  coal  ashes,  or  a 
larger  one  of  leaves  or  tan,  may  be  mixe<l 
with  advantage.  If  it  is  frish,  the  addition 
of  these  is  apt  to  make  the  fermentaition 
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violent  and  transitory.  Dr,| 
ever,  recommends  leaves  tn  fatal 
times,  OS  best  is  thereby  (KMnl 
a  greater  length  of  time.  {0*org. 
p.  63.)  In  cold,  wet,  orb«Ml«v« 
the  heaps  should  be  covered  w  I 
depth  with  litter. 

In  making  the  beds,  tkmf  m 
situnte<l  as  to  \x  entirely  tn» 
overshadowing  of  treai,  baiIdiB| 
having  an  aspect  nUlier  a  poiai^ 
the  south.  A  roed  fence  •lUToa 
on  all  sides  is  a  shelter  that  (nvfa 
verhcration  of  the  wind,  an  m 
caused  by  paling  or  otlier  mU 
This  must  be  toji  feet  high  toll* 
or  bock  jtart,  of  a  aimilar  hd 
sides,  but  in  front  onlr  six.  Th 
gate  must  be  of  sufficient  wUA 
loailed  wheelbarrow.  An  jJ^t 
description,  1 00  feet  ia  lea^Hl 
will  be  of  a  size  wifficifiwyla 
pursuit  of  every  dcacriptioa  of  I 
cing.  But  for  cucumoen,  lod 
few  inferior  articles,  u  space  ^w 
lights  is  sutfifient.  Fruit  ^H 
slightly  by  being  trained  «|^J 
southern  aspect ;  the  fence  on! 
that  case,  must  l>c  of  brick  or  W 
assist  in  increasing  the  teiufcrati 
black.  To  prevent  unnecesary 
inclosure  snould  be  formc<l  a> 
stable  as  possible. 

For  the  reception  of  tiie  fa|^ 
often  recommended  to  ht  ^H 
tcrmined  length  aud  bmdtHJB 
deep  if  the  soil  is  wet,  or  c^^M 
if  it  is  dry.  In  a  dry  aoil  aad  4 
cannot  be  productive  of  miKfc  i 
otherwise,  it  almost  always  dkS 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  da 
it  is  never  productive  of  btat 
than  not  being  so  hieh  it  ■•  < 
but  gives  much  additional 
the  time  of  founding,  and 
linings  are  to  b«  applied, 
other  coiisiderationa,  wUek^ 
oerne<l  as  the  future 
it  api>ears  thxl  a  hotbed  is  I 
the  ^surface  to  which  a  irmil* 
from  the  N.  towards  the  &«ka 

The  site  <if  the  Usl 
stoke  should  be  drive 
the  four  comers,  ua  a  | 
gular  cons^i-uction. 

thoroughly  mixed  just  I 

as  carefully  separat«ii  aail  ifNi' 
with  the  fork,  as  tha  bod  is  WKmi 
It  is  K-neficially  settled  dowa  Ift  I 
alike  bv  liciiiin.'  with  tlie  f*  ' 
proceed-  in  li^  i 

much  C<':i  :>  kigb 

generated,  but  i*  i 
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r  often  caused  iftrod  to  n  still 
eacew,  viz.  that  no  heat  nt  all  is 

rloaeat,  or  litterj,  port  of  the  diinor 
I  fee  uid  at  the  buttom  of  thu  l>ed,  iinil 
fragment!  of  the  dung  upon  the 
it  b  not  r^uliu'ly  and  mo<lerotely 
ghout,  it  should  bo  sprinkkHl 
w»ttT.  As  the  (luriace  on  whirh 
nded  is  usually  horizoutnl,  an  is 
bud  perffctly  pnmllel  with  it. 
PtMH>mmi-nds  it-,  on  the  contrary, 
\j  incrui.?d  with  its  foundation, 
afcsi.K-iutc-  well  with  the  new  Ibrm 
lenils  I'nr  frames. 
of  a  l>e<!  must  always  be  from 
feel — in  the  depth  of  winter 
"f  feet  hiph  when  firmly  »etlle<l : 
of  this  size,  about  twelve  bar- 
re<iuired  to  a  light.  In  early 
it  of  three  and  a  half  feet  is 
the  season  advances  it  may 
tliree  or  twu  and  a  half  ft^et.  In 
f  carij  summer,  when  the  only  obje<rt 
tl»e  germination  of  seeds,  two 
'■fclltl  f  II  inches,  is  not  less  than  the 
rj  beigfct.  The  length  of  the  bed 
must  be  guided  by  the  size  of 

Perent  the  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
e  by  the  external  air  atlccting  the 
tKe  b«d,  a  practice  of  Mr.  Ffiwler, 
V  die  first  person  tliat  ever  prfxiuced 
■m  About  Christmas,  is  much  to  l>e 
:  he  was  uocuatomed  to  coat  the 
bed  with  sand  (coal  ashes  or 
be  substituted)  to  a  thickness 
"  Thii,"  observes  BratUey, 
prevents  a  fluctuation  in  the 
otains  the  bed  in  areolar  one 
,**     (O'cti.  Treat  on  Husb.  and 

Lp-es.) 

beat  declines,  lining;  or,  as  they 
more  pniperly  called,  contingt,  are 
ttli  which  consist  of  hot  fennenting 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
In  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the 
4tc  all  round  the  bed  to  the  whole 
JlMU,  Bud  if  founded  in  a  trench,  one 
'OMp  must  be  dug  for  the  coating,  it 
uice  to  renew  the  heat  as 
throughout  its  whole  mass; 
the  temperature  again  de- 
coating  must  be  taken  away 
one  of  hot  dung  applied  in  its 
advances,  the  wnmith 
eompensatc  for  the  ilecline 
but  as  the  nights  are 
OoU,  either  a  morlerate  coating 
inches  thick  is  required, 
'grasa,  or  cveu  litter,  may 
(idea  with  advant^ige. 
of  earth  as  well  as  the  time 


and  manner  of  applying,  vary  considerably ; 
it  should  never  be  put  on  until  four  or  five 
days  after  the  bed  is  formed  :  before  it  is 
aprilied  the  edges  of  the  be<l  should  bo  raisc<I 
full  eight  inches  higher  than  the  midtlle,  as 
from  the  additional  weight  of  the  frame  they 
are  sure  to  sink  more,  and  fjuicJter  ;  thereby 
often  causing  the  earth  to  crack  and  injure 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  (Trcau.  Hort.  Soe. 
Lotui.  vol.  iii.  p.  147.) 

The  roots  of  plants  Vjeing  liable  to  injury 
from  an  exi^essive  heat  in  the  bed,  several 
pliuis  have  been  dcvise<l  to  prevent  this  cf- 
I'ect.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  plunged  in 
the  earth  of  the  bed,  they  may  be  raised  an 
inch  iir  two  friiui  the  bottom  of  the  holes 
they  are  inserted  in  by  means  of  a  stone. 
Hut  a  still  more  eflectuid  mode  is  to  place 
them  within  other  pots,  rather  larger  than 
themselves ;  a  space  filled  with  air  lieing 
thus  interposed  between  the  roots  and  the 
source  of  heat,  an  elfectual  security  is  ob- 
tained. To  prevent  the  some  injury  oc- 
curring when  the  plants  are  in  the  earth  of 
the  bed,  a  motlorate  layer  of  neat's  dung, 
laid  between  (lie  earth  and  the  fermenting 
mn^  is  an  efficient  jirecaulion,  and  is  much 
preferable  to  a  similarly  placed  layer  of 
turf,  which  interrupts  too  much  the  full  be- 
nefit of  the  heat.  A  plan  recommended  by 
Bradley  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  A  woven 
hurdle,  sfimewlmt  larger  than  the  frame, 
being  placed  ujxin  the  dung,  on  this  its 
woodwork  can  rest,  and  the  earth  is  laid 
within  it ;  thus  the  whole  can  be  moved  to- 
gether without  disturbance.  {Gen.  Treat. on 
Iluxb.  and  Ganl.  vol.  i.  p.  47.)  This  woulii 
es]H-('ially  be  of  advantage  when  bark  is  era- 
ployed,  which  rcipiircs  occasional  stirring 
to  renew  its  heat,  iu  ca.«e  <if  emergency, 
when  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  bed 
liecoming  regular  in  its  heat  l*efore  the 
plants  are  inserted.  Besides  these  precau- 
tions, vacancies  should  be  left  in  the  mould, 
and  holes  bored  with  a  thick  pole,  into  the 
bcil,  which  must  be  filled  up  with  hay  or 
dung  when  the  dsmgcr  is  past. 

For  ascertaining  tlie  iiiternal  temperature 
of  the  bed,  the  thcnnoinetcr  is  the  only 
certain  guiiie;  as  it  also  is  for  judging  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  fnune : 
the  ingenious  mode  of  introducing  it  into 
the  body  of  the  bed  reconiniended  by  M. 
Regnier  of  Paris,  is  to  have  the  thermometer 
inclosed  in  a  wooden  case  of  the  size  and 
form  of  an  ordinary  dibble,  which  is  to  bo 
lineil  with  baize,  and  fitted  with  a  cap  of 
tinned  iron  to  exclude  the  exterior  tempe- 
rature. The  end  which  enters  the  earth  is 
shod  with  perforate*!  cojiper.  {Mem.  Caled. 
Hort,  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  180.)  In  conjunction 
Willi  the  thermometer,  trying  sticks  may  be 
employed  for  occasional  observation  ■.  tnem 


nocwiingumuuig  incse  precauuons,  me  sup- 
ply i)f  uir  cun  seldoni  be  r^ulur;  hence, 
aud  fnnii  suddun  cliillti,  the  plants  are  often 
checkfd,  sometuni.'s  esucntiaUy  injured.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  raw,  mjrjiy  days, 
it'  any  iJiing,  lu-e  more  unl'uvuuruble  than 
those  that  are  frosty  for  tliu  ailmission  of 
air.  A  complete  reme<ly  for  all  these  ililfi- 
cullies  is  aiiorded  by  a  plan  8ugi;esled  by 
Dr.  Hales,  the  celebrated  vegetable  nhysio- 
lo;;ist,  since  by  it  a  re^lar  supply  of  warm 
air  is  kept  up,  and  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  raise  tlie  lights,  except  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable limes.  His  mode  succceils  on  the 
principle  that  warm  air  ascends,  ami  simply 
consi.stB  of  a  pipe  iinssed  through  the  bwly 
of  the  bed,  one  end  communicatiug  with 
the  exterior  air,  the  other  opening  into  the 
frame,  at  one  of  the  top  cornere  of  which 
uii  aperture  must  be  made;  the  heated  air 
of  the  frame  will  constantly  be  issuing  from 
this  aperture,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that 
which  rises  throuj^h  (he  pij>c.  (Le>eif'» 
Chem.  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  411.)  This  suggestion 
is  more  practically  illustrated  by  Mr.  Keith 
of  Ravelstono,  who  states  Uiut  he  emph)ya 
a  pipe  of  lead,  about  two  or  three  inches  m 
diameter,  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and 
each  limb  being  three  feet  long ;  one  of  these 
to  be  placed  horizuntally  as  the  bed  is  form- 
ing, with  its  mouth  extending  into  the  o]K>n 
air ;  that  of  thc^  other  opening  into  the 
frames ;  a  caii  <tioul(l  be  fitted  to  the  first, 
and  by  a  slit  <m  it«  under  side  the  ({uontity 
of  air  admitted  can  be  rcgidatcd.  (JUetn. 
Culed.  Ilort.  Sac.  vol.  iii.  p.  lS5.) 

Although  stable  manure,  from  its  abun- 
dance, is  generally  employed  for  the  con- 
structing of  hotbeds,  yet  there  are  several 
other  vegetable  matters  that  ore  also  in  use 

I  ftflinft  T>lilTK>ftft.  -    Tflnnwr*a  hark. 


uuin  len  or  twetvc. 
not  be  lasting.  A\  ocu  mv 
must  be  gently  «ctllc<l  will 
never  trodden  U{k>u,  for  if 
pressed  it  lusoa  the  |>owvr 
if  tiie  bark  is  fresh,  and  a 
snudl,  it  attains  u  vutficienl 
fortnight  for  the  iiisertiou  at 
will  continue  in  heat  for  two< 
the  larger  tlie  fragmenta  o^ 
the  longer  time  it  reqitire»J 
in  on  equal  proportion  it  4 
t<!m[>eraturc  and  preaervea  I 
midille -sized  bark  is  Utcrd 
to  be  ]>referred;  and,  mUq 
considerations,  it  id  to  be , 
when  made  of  large  fragmei 
sudden  excesses  often  arise, 
bed  has  been  constructed 
mouths ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
fermentation  soon  passes  oB^ 

When  the  crops  are  rea 
heat  dc-clincs,  if  well  stima] 
two  of  fresh  bark  mixed  n 
will  acquire  and  continue 
equal  further  lapse  of  limt 
repcateil  throughout  the  j^ 
the  beat  is  found  to  decline, 
cessary  every  autumn  entire] 
to  reconstruct  the  bed  witli  j 
when  the  old  is  for  ailvaao 
trefoction,  it  will  no  lu 
If  the  bed  is  rctiuircd  i 
it  would  of  itself  acqu  ^__ 
pcraturc,  a  small  quanli^i 
ing  dung  muy  be  plaeod  at 
the  bed ;  othcrwiMS  this  i^ 
practice,  occasioning  oiVpa  g 
always  a  transient  fermental 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  | 


iuiraou 

loqaMi 
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w«t«rcd  if  dry.  In  a  few 
jery  powrrful  hent  is  prcxluciil,  and 
or  iix  wwki  will  have  lH»;ome  so 
>,  tJtat  it  may  be  broken  up,  and  the 
Mtstmctcd  with  iu  matenalii,  water 
tgm  employed  if  dryness  appears, 
^  mast  be  well  trod  down  as  txiforc. 
many  other  substances  that  ge- 
it  daring  fermentation ;  there  is 
I  no  vei^table  substance  that  does 
•  heap  of  dry  sticks  octjuires  a 
of  temperature  if  moistened. 
of  Kennel,  North  Britain,  recum- 
ibe  trial  of  the  refuse  matter  thrown 
naing  llax  fin*  constructing  hotbe<Ls  : 
Mmc^  he  says,  "  he  has  obMrrve<l, 
ik  undisturbed,  continue  at  a  tem- 
ecf  64"  for  many  months  ;"  lie  seems 
a*  long  as  fourteen.  (Mem.Caled. 
vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  This  DuOeriol 
,  to  be  bad  in  very  few  districts. 
olber  green  hermwe,  and  even 
iw  mix^  with  coaHashes,  have 
■d  on  an  emergency  with  success, 
in  which  successive  crops  are 
tlie  same  compartment  has  very 
■Me  intluence  in  prtilimging  the 
laee  of  the  noil  in  fertility.  Some 
llB,  aa  (inion«  and  carrots,  are  ex- 
iTcrislung  to  a  soil,  whilst  let- 
kfeist  IB  a  small  d^ree  prejudicial. 
obvious,  that  a  succession 
should  be  never  grown 
owever  plentiful  manure 
not  merely  because  abundance  is 
(e  for  •  want  of  economy,  but  that 
nlieil  (long  is  not  so  imme<liately 
H  aa  tluMie  remains  of  organised 
[-whidu  by  long  continuance  in  the 
M  boeomc  imytolpahly  divideil  and 
I  thT«>u;rh  its  texture,  and  of  which 
ling  crop  consumes  a  |Kjrtiun. 
U  in  general  are  tlie  least  ex- 
bieh  have  the  largest  surface  of 
Tie*  eerta,  because  the  tirst  are 
of  a  larger  proportion  of 
■olid  matter  than  the  latter, 
enahlc<l  to  obtain  a  greater 
^  their  fold  from  the  atmosphere. 
j«ct«d  to  many  crops  included 
■ad  especially  to  turnips,  that 
wil  of  extreme  lertility  ;  but 
I  qiparent  anomaly,  for,  al- 
mip,  far  example,  recjuires  a 
■•  only  because  it  retjuires  a 
~  Doiatare  :  neither  will  a 
be  beneficial ;  on 
laity  or  deficiency,  ac- 
1,  being  then  ailbrde<l, 
is  inducetl. 
IT  other  contingencies  which 
;e  UM  rotation  of  crops,  'llie 
plant*  strike  in  diflerent 
717 
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directions,  and  to  different  depths ;  and,  as 
their  constituents  vary,  absorb  diflerent 
matters.  Deep-roote<i  plants,  therefore, 
should  be  suct-eetled  by  such  as  spread  but 
a  little  below  the  surface  ;  [lercnnials  always 
by  annuals  ;  crtips  left  for  seed,  or  those  that 
are  of  a  dry  solid  texture,  by  such  as  are  suc- 
culent and  juicy  ;  but,  above  all,  the  same 
species  of  plant  should  never  be  grown  in 
successive  crous  upon  the  same  ground.  This 
is  not  even  pulliated  by  the  excuse  that  ma- 
nure is  abundiuit,  fur,  as  Sir  IL  Uavv  ob- 
serves, "  though  the  general  composition  of 
plants  is  very  analogous,  yet  the  f|x;ciCc  dif- 
ference in  the  jiroducts  of  many  of  them 
prove  that  they  must  derive  diflerent  mate- 
rials from  the  soil ;  and  though  the  vege- 
tables havinj;  the  smallest  systems  of  leaves 
will  proportionably  most  exhaust  a  soil  of 
eommim  nutritive  matter,  yet  particular  ve- 
getables, when  their  produce  is  carried  oflT, 
will  rwjuire  peculiar  princijiles  to  be  suiiplied 
to  the  land  which  producia  them."  (Led.  on 
Agric.  Chfia.  p.  358.)  It  is  known  to  every 
'  citltivator  of  soil,  that  lauil  soon  becomes 
tired  of  the  same  crop ;  in  many  instances, 
peculiar  diseases  ore  induced  by  the  repe- 
tition. The  most  beneficial  [>lan  of  rotation 
ap|>ettrs  to  be  that  where  an  exhausting  and 
non-exhnu9ting  crop  alternately  succeed 
each  othi.T,  for  example. 

Unions.  Turnips. 

Lettuce.  Peas. 

Corroto.  Potatoes. 

Manure.  Manure. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Airtlircy  Ca«tle,  Scotland, 
says,  that  on  poor  ground  the  rotation  he 
finds  best  is,  1 .  celery ;  'id  season,  cauliflowers 
and  red  beet ;  3il,  onions ;  4th,  German 
greens  or  jieas.  By  digging  deep,  and  ma- 
nuring abundantly  for  celery,  the  ground  Ls 
brou>;ht  into  such  fine  tilth,  that  the  whole 
rotation  is  often  gone  through  without  any 
further  addition,  and  without  fiiiliiig  in  any 
of  the  crops.  (O.  W.  Johtuon'a  Kitcheti 
Garden.)  See  Fobciho,  Fsahes,  Hot- 
bed, Manure,  Rotation  op  Chops,  &c. 

KITE.  (J»/i7riM  Pi^nru.)  »  The  kite," 
says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "  is  readily  distinguish- 
able among  the  British  Fulctmidte,  even 
when  at  a  distance  on  the  wing,  by  its  long 
and  forked  tail.  The  flight  of  this  large 
binl  is  singularly  graceful  and  easy,  gliding 
smoothly  along  with  little  muscular  ex- 
ertion. It  Btti)  retains,  in  some  districts, 
the  name  of  gled  or  glead,  derived,  according 
to  Pennant,  from  the  Saxon  glida.  In  its 
mode  of  taking  its  prey  the  kite  is  distin- 
guished from  falcons,  and  hawks  generally, 
by  pouncing  u|>on  it  upon  the  ground. 
Ine  kite  preys  upon  fish,  moles,  leverets, 
rabbits,  makes,  and  particularly  the  young 
of  various  gallinaccoiu  birds  before  they 


agninst  birds  of  prey  ccnertUly. 

Tlie  nest,  formed  of  sticks  and  lined  with 
Tarious  soft  materials,  is  tisuallv  placed  in 
the  forked  branch  of  n  tree  in  n  thick  wood. 
Two  and  sometimes  three  e<;g«,  of  ii  short 
oval  form,  mcasurinj^  two  inches  two  line* 
in  length  by  one  inch  nine  lines  in  breadth, 
of  u  soiled  white  colour,  marked  with  a  few 
reddish  brown  spots  over  the  larger  end, 
are  laid  early  in  the  season.  The  kite 
measures  about  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
but  with  expanded  wings  it  measures  up- 
wards of  five  feet;  the  females  are  rather 
larger  than  the  males.  The  coloui-  of  the 
plumage  of  the  kite  is  for  the  most  part 
rufous  brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  liead, 
neck,  chin,  and  throat  arc  greyish  white ; 
the  back  and  wing-coverts  dark  brown ; 
broadly  edged  with  rufous;  tail  feathers, 
breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  reddich  brown ; 
tail  deeply  forked ;  the  tarsi  and  toes  yellow ; 
the  claws  black. 

The  swallciw-tailcd  kite  (Nauelertu  far- 
aihu)  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  this 
country  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  southern  sttites 
of  North  America.  This  liird  always  feeds 
on  the  wing.  Its  j)rincip!d  food  consists  of 
large  gra.sshoppers,  grass-caterpillars,  small 
snakes,  lizunls,  and  frogs.  The  whole  leiigth 
of  the  binl  is  atxiut  twenty  inches.  The 
bead,  neck,  and  under  surface  of  the  body 
are  pure  white ;  tlie  bsick  and  tail  feathers, 
&c.  black ;  legs  and  toes  grccni.>ih  blue ; 
claws  faded  orange  colour."  (YarreW g Brit. 
Bird*,  vol.  i.  p.  66—73.) 

KNAPPLV,  EAKLY.  (Knappin  offros- 
tidea.  It  was  named  by  Sir  .T.  Smith  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  AI.  Knapp,  a  writer 
on  British  grasses.)  Of  this,  one  of  the 
least  of  the  Dritish  grassc*,  only  ono  spc- 


tlie  calyx  scales.  Lit 
tire,  and  DecandoUe 
Smith  (Eng.  Flora),  iJttO,a 
of  them.  The  followinr  aM 
species  known  under  the  a 
ktiapiteed.  I  have  treated 
under  the  heodi  Bldb  B4 
TtrisTUi. 

1.  Brown  radiant  kn^iwi 
This  grows  in  mendawa  n 
tcnneiotu  and  moist.  It 
flowering  in  Augnat  and  ^ 
root  is  rather  woo<ly,  with  || 
Stem  solid,  erect ;  a  foot  > 
angular,  furrowed  and  I 
Leaves,  light  green,  roueh.' 
radical  ones  largest,  talfcwj 
natilid ;  the  rest  aoattera^ 
or  linear  lanceolate,  entire,) 
tlie  base.  Flowers  Urge,  aia 
light  crimson,  solitary  at  li 
each  branch,  accompaiiied . 
close  Xo  the  calyx,  win|k| 
calyx-scales  are  meni^H 
niBua  says,  the  herb  al^|^ 
alum,  before  the  flowers  <j 
of  a  fine  yellow. 

'i.  Black  knapweed.  (^ 
grows  in  iinstnxo,  and  b^J 
common,  flowering  frooi  Jl 
In  liabit  it  is  like  the  laal, 
toller,  more  bunliy,  more  q 
and  rather  les$  rotigh.  1 
ore  somewhat  lyratc,  ' 
upper  once  ovat«; 
darker  tlion  that  at  C.i 
arc  also  of  a  deeper 
willioui  any  radiant  or  I 
The  flowers  hit  ni  raainiial1| 

3.  Ureater  knimrotL  ^ 
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r,  rardy  white ;  their  radiant 
r,  e»ch  with  five  deep,  long, 
IRtiw  acgmcnts.     Ciilyx-M'iileti  ovate^ 
WMDewbat  downy,  fringeil  with  fine 
I  teeth.     The  «oeds  are  crowned  witli 
'  nddiah  bristles;  and  after  they  ore 
\  kway,  liiu  i-alyx  becomes  reflex,  and 
the   silvery  shining  hue  of  its  in- 
Ftor.  vol.  iii.  p.  463.) 
.-.     (^SclenuUhtu,  from  mrXij^Mir, 
«"■'   urtfoc,  a  flower;    in  alliuion  to 
juiceleai  calyx.)     These   are  dry 
i  wluch  can  only  be  consiilercd  as 
Two  of  tie  species  are  in- 
,va. 
^Thie    annual    knawel,    or    German 
(^S.  an/iuiu),  which  grows  enm- 
dry    sandy  soils   and  corn    field.-s 
in  July.     The  root  is  small  and 
The    stems    nunicrou.s,    widely 
Mid  partly  dccumlx'nt ;  round, 
little  dfiwny,  branched,  and  many- 
at  tlie  upper  part.     Leaves  linear, 
green,  combined  at  the  base  by 
nous    fringed    border.      Flowers 
f  grera,  nearly  sessile,  partly  axillary,  I 
colloetcd   into  dense   forked   tufts,  i 
-at  the  fruit  sprea<ling,  with  taper,  I 
Its.     The  Swedes  and  Germans  | 

oooasioueJIy   the    steam    arising  ' 

kdecuction  uf  the  knawel  into  their  , 

,  irith  a  view  to  cure  the  toothache. 

■re  astringent.     Goats  and  sheep 

( plant,  but  i-ows  totally  refiise  it. 

tntal  knawel.   (S.jierenms.)   This 

la   less   common ;    it   flowers   from 

lOct'iber,  while  the  annual  knawel 

I  Jolr.  The  root  U  woody,  branched, 

■y  decumbent  or  prostrate  stems. 

four   inches    long.      ITie   whole 

I  *f  a  fflauc'ous,  gri.sleninp  ajniearanfe, 

r««l  wilb  age,  especiuily  (ue  stcuis. 

are    mure    tapering,    crowded, 

than  in  tbe  foregoing.     Seg- 

'  ihe  calyx  more  obtuse,  concave, 

"  '  eonverging.     In  several  parts  of 

I  roots  of  this  s[ieeies  arc  attackeil 

leet  called  Ciiccug  poljiniciu  (^Lmn, 

L  p.  741.),  which   yields    a   fine 

dye :  it  is  said  liken-i:f>e  to  live  on 

I  and  on  some  PuteutiUie,     A  gno<l 

taf  ita  economy  is  given  in  the  Upml 

(tfPM  ftv  1742,  t.  1.  p.  51.     {Smith'i 

'.Fkr.  Tol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

TEC  GKAS.S.     A   name    sometimes 

Itotke  r-"-!'  ..i.'.i.-  grass. 

t  B<  '  UoTciiaw'  Broom. 

5R.I:  SeeB(OKE!<K!<KEs. 

'M.\S  ANDREW,  Pre- 

I'ultural  Society  of  Lon- 

,a^    iuc    a    di.olinguished    vege- 

fcniulagist  and   horticulturist,    was 

■  Watmerfej  Grange  in  Ilercford- 
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KNOT. 

shire,  August  12.  1759.  ♦'  My  father," 
says  Mr.  Knight  in  a  late  communication  toj 
me,  "  WHS  a  mun  of  much  learning  and  ac- 
quirements. Having  great  powers  of  mind, 
and  living  in  an  extremely  cjuiet  and  se- 
questered spot,  he  was  supposed  by  his  ig- 
norant neighbours,  in  then*  language,  to 
know  every  thing."  Ue  died  at  an  advanced 
age  when  Jlr.  Knight  was  an  infant,  imd  as 
evidence  of  the  res{>ect  his  knowledge  ob- 
tained him,  whenever  in  cliiidhood  his  sou 
sought  ((>r  infonnation  iifKin  any  unusual 
subject,  he  was  told  that  his  futlicr  would 
have  answered  him,  but  ihut  noliody  now 
could.  Being  born  in  tbe  midst  of  or- 
cliiu-ils,  "  I  was  early  led,"  he  continues,  "  to 
ask  whence  the  varieties  of  fruit  I  saw  came, 
uihI  liow  they  were  pnMluced ;  1  could  ob- 
tain no  salisfaclory  answer,  and  was  thence 
fii>t  induced  to  commence  experiments,  in 
which,  through  a  long  life  of  scarcely  inter- 
rupted heuUli,  I  have  f)cr»evered,  and  pro- 
bntily  shall  persevere  as  long  as  I  [Kwscss  the 
power." 

lie  died  May  11.  1838,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  Knight  was 
lamented  by  all  men  of  science,  for,  as  it 
was  soon  iifterwanls  well  remarked  of  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when  addres.sing  the 
Fellows  (if  the  Royal  Society,  "  It  would 
be  (lidicult  lo  find  any  other  contemporary 
author,  in  this  or  other  countries,  who  hn<l 
nioile  such  important  additions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  horticullure  and  the  economy  of 
vegetation."  (Selection  from  hi*  Poper.t, 
p.  69.)  To  this  interesting  work  a  memoir 
of  its  author  is  prefixed. 

Mr.  Knight  wils  author  of  tbe  following 
works,  besides  numerous  papers  in  the  Phi- 
losophicid  unihllorticiiltural  Transactions : 

I.  A  IVi-Atlkf  on  lti»  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pmr, 
ana]  un  tli<'  Mjiniifartiirt'  i>r  Cviler  and  l'<-rry.  London. 
I7'J7.  lOno.  TIk' lliird  rillllon  in  IMW.  1.  Sumi^  Douhu 
relatWe  to  tllo  EAracf  of  Mr.  Foriyltr«  Plalilrr.  in  re. 
novatlnif  Trot-i.  tendon.  ]Hr2.  ha-  3.  lli'|iort  of  a 
<'ommltte«  of  the  Hortirultural  Soclctjr  nf  I.undon. 
l.onuon.  IMhS.  4to.  4.  Pomona  lltTcfurdlenitlB,  or  a 
d«*criptlvt*  .Account  of  iIil-  old  Tyder  and  Perry  Fratta 
of  Herrfordiliire.  I-ondon.  lWr».  4to.  ft.  A  Letter  on 
tbe  Origin  of  Blight,  and  on  raUlos  late  Crout  of  Peai. 
■    '  "     " ;■'•  Eiuy  on  um;  Mildew. 

(G.H.  JuAmoo'j  Hill.  £■■(.  Cartf.) 

KNOLL,  (Sax,  cnollr,)  A  little  round 
elevation  ;  the  top  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

KNOLLS.  A  provincial  term  used  in 
some  counties  to  signify  turnips. 

KNOT.     {Tringa  cmmhix)     The  knot  ia 
by  no  means  an   uncommon    bird   in  this 
country  from  aiituiun  through  the  winter  lo 
the  spring,  reninining  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  iK-ginuing  of  May,   ond  a-ssuming  the 
fine  red  tints  of  plumage  peculiar  to  their  j 
breeding  state,  before  they  leave  for  thosoj 
northern  districts  in  which    they  prmlucel 
their  young,     llieje  birds  appear  to  feed  ' 
principally  on  aquatic  iiincets,  and  the  soft 
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found  Blmost  everywhere,  m  waste  as  well 
as  cultivated  ground,  streets,  path.s,  and 
barren  sandy  phues.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
lonff,  very  tough,  and  somewhat  woody, 
bnmohed  below,  simple  ut  the  crown. 
Stems  several,  spreading  in  every  direction, 
generally  prostrate,  much  branched,  round, 
striated,  leafy  at  the  numerous  knots  or 
joints.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  banlly 
an  inch  long,  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  entire, 
obtuse,  single  ribbed,  smooth  except  at  the 
margin  ;  tapering  at  the  base,  very  variable 
in  width ;  their  substance  rather  coriaceous  ; 
their  colour  greyish  or  glaucous,  stipules 
membranous,  acute,  often  red,  with  a  few 
remote  brownish  ribs.  The  flowers  which 
appear  from  April  to  October  are  axillary, 
two  or  three  together  on  simple  stalks, 
buihII,  seeds  acutely  triangular  of  a  shining 
block,  the  food  of  many  small  birds.  {Sinilh't 
Eiig.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  238.) 

KNOT-GRASS,  VALENTIA.  A 
name  by  which  the  jiowdery  sea-heath 
{Frankenia  pulvcridenta)  is  known  in  some 
districts. 

KNOT-GRASS,  WHORLKD.  {lUe- 
cebrum  vtrticUlatum.)  Tliis  isi»au  intci-cstiii^ 
dwarf  perennial  pl.-uit,  which  is  not  uneom- 
mim  ill  marshy  boggy  ground  in  Cornwall 
iiJid  Devonshire,  flowering  in  .luly.  The 
diilL-rent  species  are  pretty,  may  be  grown 
in  any  soil,  and  increa.sc  from  seeil  without 
difficulty.  The  root  is  creeping ;  herb 
smooth,  branched,  procumbent.  Leaves 
small,  ovate,  aoute,  or  sometimes  spatulate, 
scarcely  stalked,  rather  fleshy.  Stipules 
intrn-foliaccous,  small,  white,  jagged.  The 
(lowers  are  small,  white  or  reddish,  whorled, 
without  broctes.    {Eiig.  FU>r.  vol.  i.  p.  335.) 

KOURKSIA.COMPOL'ND-HEAnED. 


swollen  like  a  tuber,  i 
the  leaves,  mav  readily  1 
The  pro<luce  is  nearly  llic  ( 
Swe<iish  turnips,  and  the  sui 
one  is  equally  good  for  the, 
cither  be  sown  in  drills,  <* 
and  transplanted  like  cabbuj 
the  beds  require  to  be  mid 
preceding  autumn.  Two  pa 
will  produce  a  sufBcicucy  <A 
acre  of  ^ound.  IlaLTO  M 
that  on  iunQS  where  thete  ( 
the  culture  of  this  plant  is  I 
practicable.  3840  grains  of  li 
rabi  alTord  lOA  grains  of  q 
{Sinclair' t  Hort.  Gram.  p.  4 
BACE,  p.  '273.  I 

KOLREUTERIA 
named  in  himour  of  tL 
botanist,  J.  G.  Knlreuti 
luinds<>me  plant,  blowia 
August,  which  grows 
soil.  It  should  lie  planteil 
situation,  as  it  will  not  Aan 
exposed ;  it  may  lie  rvadi^ 
layers  or  cuttings  of  the  ro 
Bot.  Diet.) 
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LABELLDM.    (L« 
front  segment  of  an 
flower ;  also  the  lower  I 

LABOUR.    (Fr.lai 
a  general  sense,  labour  impli^ 
human  strength  in  tlie 
kind  of  work. 

Without  ent^fring 
tiso  on  tlie  tcieo 
may  not  be  <iul  of 
^ v.: ■   f— i-a; 


LABOl^R. 


•h.  Ware  we  placed  on  the  banki 
',  or  In  an  orcoanl,  wc  ehuiild  iii- 
rish  of  thirst  or  hunjicr,  uiiIoh^s  by 
of  mdoslry  we  raised  the  wutcr  to 
Bps,  or  plucked  the  fruit  from  its  parent 
~ut  thij  iUuntration  is  an  cxtruuiu 
il  u  more  to  our  purp<'>8e  to  rc- 
ike  mere  nppropriiition  of  mutter 
eMom  Riiflicient.  In  the  vast  majority 
MKS,  hiboiir  is  required  not  only  to  ap- 
■riite  matter,  but  to  convey  it  from  pluce 
nee,  and  to  give  it  that  peculiar  shape 
lont  which  it  may  \m  totallr  useles^i,  and 
|Mble  of  administering  either  to  our 
■ritics  i>r  our  comforts.  The  coal  used 
■r  fires  is  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
<—-''•  -1(1  is  absolutely  worthless,  until 
ir  of  the  miner  it  has  been  ex- 

L_ 11  the  mine,  and  brought  into  a 

luion  where  it  may  lje  made  use  of    The 

^B   snd    mortar   used   in  building  our 

^^■•nd  the  ru<;<rcd  and  shapeless  nia- 

^^Pttiat  have  been   fushioncd    into  the 

MM   articles  of  convenience  and  oniii- 

t  Willi  which  they  are  furnished,  were 

beir  orif;inul   state  destitute   alike  of 

e  wid  utility.     And  of  the  innumerable 

B^  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 

nrta  which  form  the  materials  of  our 

1  aiul  clothes,  none  were  originally  ser- 

iblc  while  many  were  extremely  noxious 

The   labour   that   has  subdued 


bad    (lualitics  that  has   given  them 

It.  and  hited  them  to  satisfy  our  wants, 

!er  to  our  comforts  and  enjoy- 

liidy  therefore  the  only  source 

"  Labour,"  to  use  the  words  of 

Smith,    "  was   the   first    price,   the 

purehose-money,  that  was  paid  for 

iin<rs.     It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver, 

ur,  tliat  all  the  wealth  of  the 

1  urchased."     (Wealth  of  Niilioni, 

l-w  I      i  .■■"«   who   observe    the    progress 

I  trace  the  history  of  the  human  race  in 

^,-Tit   loimtries   and   states   of  PfK'iety, 

I  't  their  comfort  and  happiness 

»  Lses  been  principally  dependent 

iiy  to  appropriate  the  raw  pro- 

k  •  ire,  and  to  adafit  them  to  their 

I  •  whose  labour  is  confined, 

;.  astralian,  to  the  gathering 

,  or  of  shell  fish  on  the  sea- 

»  >  wl  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 

I.  •'  n,  ajid  is  in  point  of  com- 

I  •  rior  Jo  many  of  the  lower 

I  «/  step  in  the  progress  of 

t  ^^  hen  man  Icnrns  to  hunt 

feed   himself  with   their 

l>  himself  with  their  skins. 

I  ;i  confined  to  the  chase,  is 

oTcn  and  unjirod  active.   Tribes 

I  iike  beasts  of  prey,  whom  they 

',j  r«*caMe  in  their  lujiits  and  modes 


of  gubsistcnct!,  are  but  thinly  scattered  over 
the  countries  which  tJiey  occupy  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  fewness  of  (heir  numbers, 
any  unusual  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
game  never  fails  to  reduce  them  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  want.  The  second  stej>  in  the 
process  of  soi'iety  is  made  when  tlie  tribes 
of  hunters  and  fishers  devote  themselves, 
like  the  ancient  Scythians  and  modern  Tar- 
tars, to  the  domestication  of  wild  animiUs 
and  the  rearing  of  Hwks.  The  subsistence 
of  herdsmen  is  much  less  precarious  than 
that  of  hunters;  but  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  various  comforts  and 
elegancies  that  give  to  civilised  life  its  chief 
value.  The  third  and  most  decisive  step  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  in  the  great  art 
of  producing  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  lii'c,  is  made  when  the  wandering 
tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds  renounce 
their  migratory  habits  and  become  agri- 
culturlst.s  and  munufnclurers.  It  is  then 
that  man  begins  fully  to  avail  himself  of  his 
productive  powers,  lie  then  becomes  la- 
iKirious,  and  by  a  neccssiuT  con.secpienee 
his  wiint.s  are  then,  for  the  first  time,  fully 
sii]iplic(I,  and  he  ac(piires  an  extensive  com- 
mand over  the  articles  necessary  for  his 
couilort  OS  well  us  his  subsistence.  The 
importance  of  laliimr  in  the  production  of 
wealth  wiLS  very  cleaily  perceived  liy  Locke. 
In  his  JCmiiy  on  Civil  Oocernmeiti,  pub- 
lished In  ]Gw9,  be  has  entered  intoalcngth- 
ened,  discriminating,  and  able  analysis,  to 
show  tliat  it  is  from  labour  tliat  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  derive  abnost  all  their 
value.  "  Let  any  one  consider,"  says  he, 
"  what  the  difTerence  is  l)etween  an  acre  of 
land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown 
with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  sanie 
land  lying  iti  common,  without  any  hus- 
batidry  ujKin  it,  and  he  will  finil  that  the 
improvement  of  labour  miikes  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  value.  I  think  It  will  be  but  a 
very  moiicst  coiupulatlon  to  say,  tliat  of  the 
produi^ts  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of 
uuin,  nine-leiithi  are  the  eH'ects  of  labour ; 
nay,  if  we  rightly  estimate  things  as  they 
come  to  our  use,  ami  ciust  up  the  several 
expense's  about  them,  what  in  them  is  purely 
owing  to  nature,  and  wliiit  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  that  In  most  of  them  «inWi/-ni»e 
hundredths  lu-e  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  ac- 
count of  laljour. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration 
of  any  thing  than  several  nations  of  the 
Americans  are  of  this,  who  ore  rich  in  land 
and  poor  in  oil  the  comforts  of  life  ;  whom 
nature  having  furnislicd  a»  liberally  as  any 
other  people  with  the  Muiterials  of  plenty, 
i.e.  a  Iruitful  soil  apt  to  produce  in  abund- 
ance what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment, 
and  delight,  yet  for  want  of  improving  it 
3  A 
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tuist  be  our  bread,  drink,  and  clothing,  did 
nut  iabiiur  furnisii  us  with  these  more  useful 
•■ommodiiies;  for  whatever  bread  is  more 
worllv  than  acorns,  wine  tlian  water,  and 
cliith  or  silk  than  leuvoa,  skins,  or  moss,  that 
b  solely  owing  to  labour  and  industry ;  the 
one  of  these  bcin;;  the  food  and  raiment 
which  unassisted  nature  furnishes  us  with ; 
the  other  provisions  which  our  industry  and 
jiiuns  pri'piire  for  us ;  whii'h  how  much  they 
exceed  the  olher  in  vidue,  when  any  one 
hatli  eomputed,  he  will  then  aeo  how  inu<'h 
labour  tniJces  the  far  greatest  part  of  the 
value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world. 
And  the  ground  which  proiluces  the  ma- 
terial is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  in  as  any, 
or,  at  most,  but  a  very  small  part  of  it ;  so 
little  that  even  amongst  us,  land  that  i^ 
wholly  left  to  nature,  that  hath  no  improve- 
ment of  pasturage,  tillage  or  plnntmg,  is 
cidli'cl,  as  indeed  it  is,  tiviJilr;  and  we  shall 
lind  ihe  benefit  of  it  amount  to  little  more 
than  nothing. 

"  An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty 
Iiusliels  of  wheat,  and  another  in  America, 
wUiilt,  with  the  same  husbandry,  would  do 
the  like,  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same 
naturij  intrinsic  value  (utility).  Hut  yet 
the  benefit  mankind  receive  from  the  one 
ni  11  year  is  worth  five  pounds,  and  from  the 
other  possibly  not  worth  a  [lenny,  if  all  the 
profil  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to 
bi'  valued  and  sold  here ;  at  leiLst,  1  may 
truly  say,  not  one  thousandth.  It  is  labour, 
tlu'ii,  which  puts  the  givat<«st  part  of  value 
upon  laniL  without  which  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  anything.  It  is  to  that  we  owe 
the  greatest  jiart  of  idl  its  useful  proihicts ; 
i'ur  all  that  tfie  straw,  bran,  bread,  of  that 
acre  of  wbuat,  in  inorc  worth  than  tlie  [>r«»- 
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nf  in  the  shf 
modi  ties  mad 
men  to  anv  part  of 
woidd  be  almost  itn] 
to  reckon  up." 

Labour  is  the  ' 
value,  and,  eon 
the  talisman  thru  irj 
condition  of  the  savage  ;  that 
the  desert  .'uid  the  forest  in 
fields;  that  ha*  covered  thi 
cities,  and  the  oceun  witJi  si 
given  us  abundance,  o^mfort,' 
mstead  of  want,  misery,  at 
Labour,  acconling  as  it  is  4 
raising  of  raw  produce,  to  liia 
that  raw  prwluce,  when  rwei 
of  utility,  convenience,  or  ott 
the  conveyance  of  raw  and  ww 
from  one  country  or  place  i 
said  to  be  agricultural,  oiaml 
commercial.  An  ocqiuuntM 
particular  processes,  and  mart' 
methods  ol  afiplyiu:;  lalwiur  iti 
grand  departments  of  indnsi 
peculiar  and  ajipropriate  stud 
turisbi,  manufacturers,  and  in< 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  e^ 
portance    of  lahtmr,    imd    iH 
which  its  successful  ; 
nuin,  it  must  not  I" 

ence  is  ma<letolhe  bii r  i>i  li 

This  spiMMOj,  Inderal,  comes  m< 
observation  ;  it  is  that, 
we  could  not  exist,  and 
det<?rmines  the  value  of 
(|ucslionable,  however,  w 
more  pitvluctive  than  tlie 
mind.  The  hand  is  not  mura 
execute  thou  the  Iwd  to 


LABOUR. 

•J  —  in  the  rudest  as  well  as  llio 
ive«l  — we  may  trace  itji  oi>eration 
Even  in  tiie  simplest  hu^sini-jsei) 
don  and  «ubdiviiiiun  is  requireil; 
unting  nor  fisbing,  any  more  than 
neoltore  or  manufacture,  cau  be  odvan- 
tauAj  carried  on  bv  Bulitarv  individuals. 
aoeaety  advances,  tnis  division  of  labour 
ends  it«elf  on  all  sides ;  one  man  becomcii 
■Bcr  ordreaier  of  kkius,  anotherawcavcr, 
liid  a  smith,  and  so  on.  The  wealth  and 
Mforts  of  all  classes  are,  in  consequence, 
Ddieioiuily  au<nnented.  In  counti'ies  where 
divisiuii  of  labour  Li  carried  on  to  a  eon- 
ex  tent,  agriculturists  are  not  ob- 
Xod  their  time  in  clumsy  attempts 
:lure  their  own  produce,  and 
cturers  cease  to  interest  themselves 
the  raising  of  com,  and  the  Itttteninj; 
CMtle.  The  liu-ility  of  ejtchongin);  is  the 
Viny  j)rincif>le  of  industry  ;  it  stimulates 
u  to  adopt  the  beat  syst«iu  of 
.  and  to  raise  the  largest  croiw. 
It  emibles  them  to  exchimgc  what- 
Mrtion  of  the  pro<luce  of  the  land  ex- 
tht-ir  own  wants  for  other  comnuxlities 
Iriliuiin^  to  their  comforts  and  enjoy- 
aud  it  stimulates  manufacturers  and 
ti  to  increa.»e  and  improve  the 
variety,  and  quality  of  their  gooils, 
they  may  thereby  obtain  greater  sup- 
of  raw  produce.  A  spirit  of  industry 
irersally  diffused ;  and  that  apathy 
or  which  characteriae  a  rude  state 
entirely  dlsajipear. 
that  sort  of  division  of  labour 
enables  each  individual  in  a  unilcil 
to  confine  himself  to  a  particidiu- 
lent,  there  is  another  and  rtiuKt  iin- 
branch  of  the  division  of  labour, 
not  only  enables  particular  indivi- 
but  the  inhabitants  of  entire  districts 
evrn  (.iiii.n-,  to  aildict  themselves  in  prc- 
.  branches  of  industry.  It 
lal  dipuinn  of  Uiboiir,  aa  it 
opjir*)!!!  lately  termtHl,  that  tlie  com- 
camed  on  between  difl'erent  districts 
iwuntry,  and  between  different 
i«  founded.  The  variations  in  the 
•oil,  elinmtc,  mineral  products, 
different  districts  of  an  extensive 
■,  rcnficr  them  more  euit^dile  for  some 
tir  other  »j>ecies  of  industry.  A  dis- 
wiMre  cool  is  abundant,  which  has  an 
iceea*  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable 
■tad  of  internal  navigation,  is  the  nu- 
■Mt  of  manufactures.  Wheat  and 
P  tunie*  of  grain  arc  the  proper  pro- 
I W  rich  arable  mjUs  ;  and  cattle,  after 
\  raand  in  mounUiinous  districts,  are 
w}Tu>ta|;eouily  fattened  in  meadows 
haw  eroanda.  Nothing  can  be  more 
tlian  that  the  iidiabitants  of  these 
7il 
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I  difleront  districts  will  he  able,  by  confining 
tliemselves  to  those  uiuployinents  for  the  pro- 
secution of  which  tiiey  have  some  pe<'uliar 
capability,  to  produce  a  much  greater  (juan- 
tity  of  useful  and  desirable  articles  thim  they 
could  ^lo  were  lliey  to  engage  indiscrimi- 
nately in  every  possible  employment. 

Providence,  by  giving  din'erent  soils,  cli- 
mates .nnd  nutiirai  proiluctioiis  to  dillercnt 
countries,  has  evidently  provided  for  their 
mutual  intercourse  and  civilization.  liy 
permitting  tlie  ticople  t)f  each  to  employ 
their  capital  and  luhuur  in  those  deparlmcnta 
in  which  their  geographical  situation,  the 
physical  ca|>ftcities  of  the  soil,  their  national 
character  and  habits  fit  them  to  excel, 
foreign  commerce,  or  the  teiTiloriol  division 
of  labour,  has  a  wonderful  iirtluence  in  niiil- 
ti[(lviii^  the  proilucts  of  iirt.n  and  industry. 

Having  been  led  thus  far  into  tliis  fertile 
subject,  1  will  concludo  with  some  apposite 
and  excellent  observations  by  Dr.  Puley. 
"Kvery  man  has  his  work.  The  kind  ol'work 
varies,  and  timt  is  all  the  diflerence  there  is. 
A  great  deal  of  labour  exists  besides  that  of 
the  hanils ;  many  species  of  indu.<try  besides 
bodily  openition,  equally  necessary,  re.<|uiring 
equal  assiduity,  more  attention,  more  anx- 
iety. It  is  not  true  therefore,  that  men  of 
elevated  stations  are  exeiupteil  fioni  work  ; 
it  is  only  true  that  there  is  a.^signed  to  them 
work  of  a  dillercnt  kind :  whether  more 
ea.«y  or  more  plea.tant  may  be  qucstioneil ; 
but  certainly  not  less  wanted,  nor  less  essen- 
tial to  the  comiiion  good."  (Bramles  Diet 
of  Lit.  and  Art.) 

LAJiUUKKK.  One  who  is  employe<l 
in  Coarse  and  toilsome  work.  But,  in  agri- 
culture, the  term  is  applied  to  a  ])ers(in 
who  performs  the  manual  or  most  laborious 
purt  of  the  business  of  a  funn.  The  price 
of  hiUour  has  at  all  times  varied  ;  and,  as 
the  poorer  classes  foul,  with  additional  rigour, 
every  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  ol'  the 
times,  different  e.xjicdients  have  been  de- 
vised, with  a  view  to  alleviate  their  biir- 
theits,  supply  their  wants,  and  remler  them 
more  coiiil'oitible.  Kroni  these  investiga- 
tions, it  appears  tliiit,  in  theniidille  of.  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  usual  price  of  lo- 
bour  wiLS  '2tl.  jier  day,  and  wheat  was  sohl 
at  from  St.  id.  to  4x.  ]ier  ipiarter.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  jaiy  of 
a  lalxjurer  jier  day  was  3(/.,  and  wheat  cost 
from  3*.  Ifi  Hi.  ftd.  jx-r  (juarler.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
price  o(  labour  rose  to  3}(/.,  imd  that  of  a 
(juartcr  of  wheat  to  7».  (>(/.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeeiilh  century,  the  pay 
of  a  labourer  ujifm  an  average  was  (in  Ksscx ) 
ISrf.,  and  corn  had  risen  to40<.  per  quarter. 
Towanis  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  daily  pay  of  a  labourer  waa 
3  \  -2 
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from  I4d.  to  18J.  in  the  country,  snd  from  2a. 
to  if.  Gd.  in  the  metropolis ;  while  the  price  oi' 
wheat  was  4S.f.  per  fiuarter.  The  payment  of 
tliiili/  wages,  however,  serves  but  imjverlectly 
to  ascertain  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  work  is  performed 
by  the  piece,  so  that  a  luliourer  in  general 
earns  from  3d.  to  6</.  j>er  day  uiore  than  by 
the  common  pay.  The  curious  ami  philan- 
thropic reader,  who  feeLs  an  interest  in  this 
popular  in<iuiry,  will  be  fully  gratified  by  a, 
perusal  of  fllr.  Davies's  Case  of  Labourers 
in  Hu.il>andry  Stated  ami  Coiuulered,  &c. 
4  to,  1795,  p.  '200. ;  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
Slate  of  the  Poor,  &c.,  3  vols.  4to,  1797. 
Mrs.  Davies  Gill)ert,  of  Eastbourne,  a  lady 
whose  active  interest  for  the  prosperity  of 
ngriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  may  fairly 
(as  has  been  justly  observed)  be  set  as  an 
example  for  many  country  genttemen  to 
follow,  urges  most  strenuously,  in  many 
publit-atiuns  (but  particularly  the  Quart. 
Joiirn.  of  Agr.  vol.  xii.  ]).  Wl.),  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  niiuuial  labour,  in 
preference  to  horsi"  labour.  JIaiiy  benevo- 
lent persous,  of  dijliiiguiahed  rank,  have 
also  re<rently  taken  up  the  cause  of  tlie  la- 
bourer, and  ibrmetl  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety, very  appro|)riately  named  "  the  La- 
bourer's Friend  Society."  They  advocate 
strongly,  and  endeavour  to  promote  more 
generallv  the  system  of  home  colonies,  for 
the  cultivation  of  wu6t«  land.  See  Allot- 
ment and  Spade  Husbamubt,  Fabm  Seb- 

VANTS,   WoBKMEN,  &C. 

Farm  labourers,  being  the  most  valuable 
class  of  men  that  a  piipulou.s  country  ihj!i- 
»cs9e«,  sliDuUl  have  everv  comfort  ]irovide<l 
for  them  Lbat  L-;  lompntible  with  their  situa- 
tion, and  cnnif(iritiii[)le  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  couiinuiiity.  Tlieir  wages  ought 
to  be  everywhere  anii  at  alJ  times  sulUcieiit 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
families  while  in  health,  with  a  surplus  to 
provide  against  die  day  of  sickness,  without 
iheir  being  under  the  debasing  necessity  of 
midcing  application  to  their  neighbours  for 
relief.  Persons  so  essentially  useful  to  so- 
ciety should  Dot  merely  support  existence, 
but  have  the  comlbrts  of  wholesome  habita- 
tions, witli  sulUcient  spaces  of  ground  to 
furnish  them  and  their  families  with  changes 
of  proper  vegetable  food  without  much  ex- 
|>enBC. 

LABURNUM.    See  Cttwu*. 

LACTARY.  A  milk-house,  dairy,  or 
pliu-e  where  milk  is  kept. 

LACTEALS,  (From  lac,  m'dk.)  See 
AnsoiirTioN,  and  Vegetable  Phtsioloct. 

LACTIC  ACID.  This  substance,  in  the 
opinion  of  Uerzelius  and  some  other  che- 
aists,  exists  in  milk,  and  in  ku-ger  [iroirar- 
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lion  when  it  has  become 
imagine  that  it  is  the  product 
position.     It  WM  first  reroimi 
culiar  acid  by  Scbeclc,  but  be 
it  perfectly  pure.     It  was  lAer 
seired  by  Berzelius  in 
and  by  Braconnot  to  e: 
in   fermented   rice-meal^' 
juice  of  the  beetroot, 
substances  :  he  named  it  nanciic 
is  fonncd,  also,  during  the  putrefi 
cess  in  some  animal  liodie*.    Lw 

a  colourless,  inodorous,  ?'•■ ' 

very  sour.     It  may  be  »i 
have  a  specific  oravity  ol'  .  j .  - 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  ao 
in   water   and   alcohol    m   all  v 
At    480"   Fahrenheit,    it    is    tic 
When  added  to  boiling  milk,  it  is 
inuncdiately  coagulating  aimut  7( 
weight ;  but,  when  cold,  it  prod 
paratively  little  effect  upon  it : 
abates   albumen.     It  has  the  i 
dissolving  fresh   precipitated  pu 
lime ;  a  property  which   is  of  en 
tage  in  the  animal  economy,  ana  i 
be  rendered  useful  in  manurek. 
Etitucnts  of  the  lactic  acid  arc, 
carbon,  5   of  hydrogen,  and  i  i 
{Pemii/  Ci/clopwdiit,  vol.  xiii. 

LACTOMETER.     (Lat. 
metrum,  a  measure.)   A  term 
gloss  tube  for  ascertaiuijig 
which  the  cream  bean  to 
particular  cow,  or  the  produ^ 
dairy.     Lactometers  of  dilfcn 
been  invented  ;  the'  '1 

or  five  glass  lactom  I  il 

serilKKl  Dy   Messrs.  \.  .  ^x  .>.  Joa 
Uolborn,  who  make  them  with  ff 

The  principle  of  the  instnuM 
if  new  milk  is  p<mred  into  kIi 
allowed  to  remain,  the  divisiMi 
cream,  which  tloats  upon  the 
milk,  will  be  so  evident  that 
be  easily  measured;  and 
from  any  cow  produce  mare  e 
that  of  another,  the  diffetvoca  «i 
by  the  divisions  or  luarlU  on 
tubes.  The  loA'tomctcr  coiuifti  • 
five  glass  tubes,  about  half  annici 
and  eleven  inches  long,  fill 
right  mahogany  frame ;  uatb 
fine  line  drawn  miiMil  it, 
the  bottom  ;  i ! 
downwards,  it  I- 
tcnths  of  iiichi-«.  At 
tube  is  to  be  filled  up  to  \h» 
milk.  After  standing  twd' 
i]uantity  of  cream  wTiit-h 
surface  is  sho^^ : .  °  . 
tenths;  each  ili 
scut  one  per  ccm-  oi  me  wuoj 


risiMiji 

tbe^ 

hat  fl 

sImmH 


fcw-^ 


:  (jiven  by  a  cow  at  one  meal  is 

ton,  or  eiglit  pints,  and  the  thii-kuess 
h  of  the  cream  which  tlotita  upon  it 
M  iburtecn  divisions,  multiply  l!ie 
r  of  pints,  8,  by  the  depth  of  the 
14 ;  the  result  will  be  that  tlie  pro- 
f  the  cream  of  Uiat  meal  is  112, 
bt  -fff.  Care  must  be  taken  to  til! 
xbe*  ai  soon  as  the  pail  is  tukeri  frum 
<he  cow,  for  if  any  delay  takes  place, 
r  the  cxcani  will  have  osremled  to- 
ihe  top.  Tlic  milk  should  be  taken 
le  middle  of  the  pail,  which  is  to  be 
J  dipping  a  cream  pot  below  the 
( Jinim, /Joy.  Inst.  vol.  iv.  p.  157.; 
Cido.  vol.  XX.) 

JffiS"  CUSHION.  One  of  the  com- 
mua  of  the  mossy  saxifrage.  {Sax- 
''■».)  See  Saxifrage. 
I  IXGER.  A  name  piven  to 
iitiji  n-idney-veteh  (Avlht/Ui-t  vulne- 
^Riich,  from  its  soft  and  duwny 
^Ma  supposed  to  possess  vulnerary 
im  in  ttauDchiuj;^  toe  blood  of  slight 

L      See  KlDNET-VKTCII. 

JIES'  MANTLE.  (Alchi-milla.) 
edo  of  this  genus  of  plants  are  all 
lent  in  their  root,  and  somewhat 
A.  Fulgaru  a  slightly  tonic. 
1  are  ornamental,  and  well 
planting  in  gardens  near  the 
or  for  adorning  rock- 
'  Mooecd  well  in  any  common 
OTCr  wet,  and  may  be  increased 
or  divisions.      The  indigenous 

SiaaMKi  ladies'  mantle.  (A.  vulgaru.) 
'rnnti,  growing  in  dry,  rather  monn- 
tytiULl  The  root  is  wmdy,  with 
in»i  tlMaa  from  four  to  eight  inches 
im»  or  lias  proeuml>ent,  altemately 
M,rMMi,  hairy,  leafy,  terminating 
kVBn  little  corymbose  clusters  of 
iMVcn,  or  fmooth,  almost  capillary 
Tbe  raiUcal  leaves  arc  numerous, 
[  fr^^^)!",  large^  roundish,  kidney- 


LADIKS"  SMOCK. 

shaped,  bluntly-lobed,  plaited,  serrated,  of 
a  Cue  green  above  ;  soft  and  hairy  Iwneath. 
Tlie  stem-leaves  are  of  the  same  Ibnn,  but 
a  great  deal  smaller ;  alternate,  on  short 
stalks,  with  a  pair  of  laqje  notched  stipules 
to  each.  Horses,  sheep,  and  goals,  eat  this 
vegetable  ;  but  it  is  nut  relished  by  cattle, 
and  hngs  totally  refuse  it. 

2.  Alpine  liidieii'  mantle.  (A.  alpina.)  A 
perennial  jilant  growing  on  alpine  rocks,  es- 
pecially in  n  niioacoous  soil.  It  is  rather 
smidler  in  liahit  than  tbe  hist  species,  and 
cssentiidly  (Ulferent,  not  only  in  the  silvery 
pubescence  of  the  stalks,  flowers,  and  backs 
of  tlie  leaves,  but  in  the  latter  being  sepa- 
rated to  the  base  into  five  or  six  obovate 
lobes,  closely  serrated  towards  the  extremity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  Iwautiful  than  the 
silvery  splendour  of  their  under  sides,  espe- 
lifdly  in  ex[Ki.<ed  and  barren  spots,  when  the 
leaves  aj'c  agitated  by  tbe  wind.  Nii  figure 
can  do  them  justice.  The  upper  surface  is 
smooth  and  nuked,  of  a  fine  green. 

3.  Field  ladies'  mantle,  or  parsley  piert. 
(A.arreiixiii,)  This  annual  species  will  ge- 
nerally be  fi)und  growing  in  sandy  or  gra- 
velly lii'lds,  esj)eclully  when  fallow,  as  well 
lis  on  heathy  banks.  The  root  is  small  and 
fitinui,'. ;  stems  numerous,  about  a  finger's 
length,  spreading  or  prostrate,  round,  leafy, 
hardly  subdivided.  Leaves  Hat,  three-lobeil, 
variously  cut  on  short  stalks.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  or  less  hairy,  and  in  flavour 
and  scent  approaches  its  natural  ally,  bur- 
net.     {Smith  s  JSrtff.  Ftor.  vol.  i.  p.  223.) 

LADlES'SLIPPER.(Cy/jri>«'rfmm,from 
Ci/pris,  one  of  Venus's  names,  and  ptxiion,  a 
slipficr ;  hence  the  name  Venus's  or  ladies' 
slipiM-r.)  The  species  of  this  genus  are  re- 
markably liandsotue  when  in  (lower,  and  on 
that  account  deserve  a  place  in  every  col- 
lei'tiiin.  They  are  lUl  of  the  easiest  culture. 
The  hardy  species  succeed  well  in  peat  soil, 
either  kept  in  a  frame,  or  planteii  out  in  a 
shady  border.  The  species,  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, require  to  be  protected  from  severe 
frost  iinil  rain.  The  only  indigenous  species 
is  the  common  ladies'  slijiper  {C . calceulni)  : 
which  is  very  rare,  growing  only  in  moun- 
tainous woods  and  thickets  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  u  perenniid,  blowing  large 
yellow,  solitary,  terminal  flowers  without 
scent,  in  June.  The  stems  are  solid,  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  downy,  bearing  three 
or  four  large  alternate,  ovate,  rather  iioiuted 
leaves,  clasping  or  sheathing  at  their  base. 
lEnfr.  Flor.  iv.  SI.  ;  Paxton't  Sot.  DicL) 

LAJJIES' SMOCK.  {CardamiM.)  An 
interesting  genus  of  the  simplest  culture  and 
propagation,  natives  of  various  countries, 
generally  preferring  watery  situations.  The 
native  species  are  five  in  immber  :  — 

I .  Daisy-leaveJ  ladies'  gmuck.   (jC,b«U>-| 
a  A.  a 
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LADIES'  TRACES. 

ili/oliu.)  This  ])orennml  s^wcies  grows  in 
moist,  grassy,  lofty,  iilpiiie  ptistures.  The 
root  is  rather  ivooUy,  ilLvidcfi  nt  the  crown. 
Herb  two  or  thrcu  inchfs  high,  uubraucheil, 
erect,  bright  gi-ecn,  smooth  teavci,  somutiniea 
a  little  wavy  or  angular,  the  uppermost 
neorly  sessile.  Flowers  few,  corymbose, 
white,  appearing  in  August  Style  short, 
conical. 

2.  Impatient  laJics'  smock.  (C.  impatient.) 
Thia  annual  species  grows  in  shady,  rather 
moist,  rocky  situations  in  the  north  of 
ICiigland;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Scothind. 
The  root  is  small  and  tapering  ;  the  herbnjfe 
jiule  green ;  stem  one  and  a  half  to  two 
t'eet  high ;  leaves  pinnate ;  leallets  lan- 
ceolate, mostly  cut ;  stipules  fringed.  The 
flowers  which  arc  numerous,  and  small,  and 
white,  appear  in  May  and  June.  Pods 
erect,  very  slender,  composing  long  clusters, 
and  discharging  their  seeds  with  a  crackling 
noise,  and  great  force,  on  the  slightest  touch 
or  concussion,  by  means  of  the  revolutc 
valves.  The  whole  jilant  is  disagreeably 
bitterish  and  pungent. 

."l.  Hairy  ittdica' sinofk.  {C.hirmta.)  Also 
annual  in  habit.  This  sjiecics  is  found  very 
freiMient  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground,  es- 
jiocially  in  moist  shady  ]jlBees  ;  flowering 
from  March  to  June.  The  root  consists  of 
nifluy  white  fibres.  The  herb  is  variable  in 
size  and  luxuriance,  deep  green,  more  or 
less  hairy,  rarely  quite  smooth ;  stem  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in  height; 
leaves  pinnate,  without  stipules ;  leallets 
Bttdked,  roundish,  oblong,  notche<l. 

4.  Meadow  ladies'  smock.  (C. pratentit.) 
See  Ci'CKoo  Flower. 

5.  Bitter  ladies' amock.  (Cumam.)  Thi« 
is  not  a  common  R])ecies,  but  i.s  found  occa- 
sionally in  watery  places,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  and  brooks.  It  is  perennial,  and  be- 
fore it  flowers,  greatly  resembles  water- 
cress, but  the  taste  b  bitter  and  nauseous. 
Tlie  root  is  toothed,  somewhat  creeping ; 
stems  one  to  two  feet  high,  more  or  less 
hairy,  creeping  at  the  base,  with  several 
radicles,  and  sometimes  a  few  slender  scions. 
Leaves  pinnate  without  sli[)ules;  loalleta  of 
the  lowermost  roundl^h ;  of  tlie  rest,  tootheil 
or  anguW.  Style  nbliiiuely  elongated 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  April  or  Alav, 
always  white  or  cream-coloured  with  violet 
anthers.  (SmiOi's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
186-S)L) 

LAUreS;  TRACES.  {Neottio,  a  blrtl's 
nest,  in  allusion  to  tlie  interwoven  fibres'of  the 
root-H.)  This  is  a  pretty  genus  of  orchi- 
daceous plants.  The  hardy  species  will 
succeed  well  in  chalky  soil,  or  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand  ;  thev  are  all  iucrutiscd 
by  divisions.    (Paxtonf  liol.  Diet.) 

"^  '    two  indigenous  species:  — 


LADDER 

1. Sweet  laUies)'  trai-M.  (.V.n 
grows  in  open  piL<ture«,  on  a  ( 
velly  soil,  or  in  mcutlows  in  »• 
England  flowering  in  Aogort  | 
ber.  The  leaves  are  awned,  ( 
broad  stallu,  spreading,  oratc^  I 
rather  glaucous.  Stjuk  a  fiqgcr'i 
more,  viscid  and  downy  upwaHl 
with  several  sheathing,  u[irig)4 
bractes.  Spike  spiral,  of  many, 
small  wliite  ami  highly  fragrant  fl 
a  single  row,  each  with  ta  oral 
pointed,  downy,  close  brocte. 

2.  Proliferous  ladies'  tnicea.  (J 
para.)  This  species  grows  in  mi 
the  west  coast  of  InJand  and  i 
July.  The  root  consists  of  two  th 
downy  annual,  perijeudicular  km 
about  three  inches  long,  and  one-( 
inch  in  diameter  near  its  orijtin, 
downwards  to  a  blunt  point.  Afti 
ing  Uie  root  deca)-».  Leaves  6t 
upright,  broadly  lanceolate,  anU 
riblied  three  inches  in  length.  Fi 
broad,  sheathing,  near  an  inch  Ion 
erect,  two  inches  high,  ahcathed  ■ 
half  way  up  by  the  foot  stalks  eft 
most  leaver,  and  bearing  in  Ui 
part  two  or  three  lanceolate,  soiood 
brautes.  Spike  an  inch  Ions,  ovsl 
erect,  of  alMiut  eighteen  wute  I 
three  rows,  twisted  round  in  a  t«tj 
able  way,  and  each  accompaniod  by 
lanceolat^^  bracte,  as  uill  as  ba 
outside  of  the  flower;  and  camalc  ai 
every  other  j>art  of  the  nerb  il 
liuds  destined  to  flower  the  (nWcm 
are  formed  among  the  leaves,  at  tk 
of  tlie  flower-stalk.  In  the  spri 
bud  puts  forth  a  pair  of  i  '  ' 
becomes  a  separate  {ilant. 
Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  35.) 

LADIES'  T'KACE,S. 
quaking-grass.     S<h;  UatrA  MsMi 

LADDER.  A  framework  of  i 
twcen  two  upright  pieces.  Laddis 
r!i>us  leiiglJi  nru  e»eiilial  ni{ui« 
farm,  whether  for  us«"  in  rvpoirstol 
for  reaching  stnckx,  or  in  cases  of  I 

"  Garden  laddci-s  are  of  ikrve  ki 
common  wall  trer  ladder,  whicli  dif 
those  used  in  other  arts  in  havinsti 
of  tenor  twelve  inci>i-s  in  len^lii,p 
at  right  angles  from  the  uiiper  end 
of  which  is  to  avoi<]  injunnK  tW  \ 
keeping  the  top  of  tbc  UiUa  M 
distance  from  the  wall,  and  iku 
the  operation  of  nailing.  TW  aM 
iler  consists  of  a  frame  on  tow  wfci 
basis  for  several  loddein  whidi  il ' 
other,  and  are  capable  of  being  taiil 
machinery,  so  as  a  penoa  mm  "* 
mily  of  the  ladder  toMj  lui««| 


the  sprl 
LadW 


_ftrec  with  convenience,  either  to 
tor  gnthiT  the  fruit. 
tJkm-Ati/tf)!,  forhlty  imd  doublt  lad- 
I  alio  well  udapt4.'t]  fur  the  ordintirjr 
•  of  gathering  fruit  or  pninin-;- 
it-joat  ladder  is  u»ed  for  working 
iliaear  roofs  cither  of  glass,  or  domes 
^tone,  &C.,  which  require  panes  re- 
K  trees  nailed.  Such  lailders  are 
bj  nseiul  for  repairing  the  roofs 
HHM  aoJ  greenhouses.  The  step- 
lartMd  of  round  rods  on  which  to 
e  feet,  hM  steps  or  boards,  an  iiu- 
!nt  eaKntiolly  necessary  where  much 
to  be  done,  because  less  fatiguing 
Wt.  Such  ladilers  have  a  back  or 
,  hj  which  they  stand  independently 
iJicr  object,  and  which  is  removable 
by  drawing  out  an  iron  bolt." 
tEnryc.  nfaard.  p.  290.) 

Provincially,  land  iu  a  state  of 
rnrd.  (See  L.»t.)     Also  employed 
Dties,  to  signify  soil  and  dung. 
I  sometimes  to  express  the  cinich 
plaw:  of  a  boar  or  wild  beast,  or 
m  dairies. 

A,  or  LLAMA.    See  Alpaca. 

B.  The  young  of  a  sheep.     Sec 

B  ALE.  Tlie  name  of  a  feast  for- 
n»cn  in  Oxford  and  Fome  other 
celebrate  the  lime  of  shearing 

LETTUCE.  See  CoBM  Salah. 

QUARTERS.     A  name  given 

or  mountain  s'liinach  (Chemipu- 

I.)     See  GoosEnxiT. 

B  SKINS.  (Germ.  larmfcUe.)  The 

'  lajnb  skins  varies  according  to  the 

brilliancy,  and  colour  of  the  wool. 

imb  skins  are  more  generally  ea- 

tluui   those   of  any   other  colour. 

'      '    -kins  are  seldom  to  \k:  met 

block ;  but  since  the  intro- 

■  •1   .■!■  rino  sheep  into  tliis  country, 

'  the  white  lleeces  have,  in  jKiint  of 

arrived  at   a   pitch   of  i)erfeclion 

Buly  entitles  tliem  to   \k  ranke<l 

Be  of  thcbwt  fleeces  in  Spain.   The 

tioii  <;fliunb  skins  b  immense,  having 

ai  on  an  average  in  1831  and  1832, 

J,63i.     Ei^'ht  tenths  of  the   whole 

r  arc  sup]ilied  by  Italy.     They  are 

— C(i    in    the    glove    manufucture. 

cA*  Cinit.  Diet.)     See  Wooi- 

OOL.     A  common  name  for 
',  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp 

1.SS.     In  farriery,  an  affbction 

limbs   in  horses  and  otJier 

motion  is  rendered  less 

fclione,  it  is  brought  on  from 

-  tprains,  ovcr-cjiertion,  dis- 


LANCEWOOD. 

cases  of  the  foot,  &c.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  are  occaj<ionally  s])raincd,  and  in 
this  case  (lie  animal  cannot  lift  his  foot 
without  great  diiliculty,  indeed  he  will  be 
observed  to  drug  tii.s  toe  along  the  ground. 
In  this  ca.se  few  local  nica.sures  can  be 
adopted.  The  burse  should  be  bled  from 
the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  1(>- 
mentations  applied,  and  a  dose  of  physic 
given.  In  tliis,  as  in  most  other  cases  of 
lameness,  quiet  and  rest  are  essentiiU  to  the 
restoration  of  the  animal.  {The  Horsey  p. 
229.) 

LAHLMAS  DAY.  In  the  calendar,  the 
1st  of  August.  Dr.  Johnson  su[i]ioscs  this 
term  to  be  a  con  itplioii  of"  Liiltrrmnlh,  which 
signifies  a  second  mowing  of  griu^.s.  Others 
derive  it  from  a  custom  which  »nce  pre- 
vailed in  some  pai'ls  of  Enghuid,  of  bringing 
a  lamb  alive  on  this  day  into  the  church  at 
hi/^k  viast.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a 
Saxon  tenn  .signifying  loaf  mass,  so  named 
as  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  (or  the  first-lhiits 
of  the  corn.   {lirinuie's  Did.  nf  Lit.  &c.) 

LAMP  UL.VCK.  A  colouring  substance 
which  is  in  very  general  use  for  several 
piirfioses.  Ilie  finest  hmqi  black  Ls  pro- 
duced by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp 
with  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  more  oil 
than  cull  bo  perfectly  consumed,  or  by  suf- 
fering the  llanie  to  play  ii^'uinst  a  metalline 
cover,  which  im[tedi-s  the  coiiibustiun,  not 
only  by  currying  oil'  part  nf  the  heat,  but 
by  obstructing  the  current  of  air.  Laiuji 
black  is  prepared,  however,  in  a  nmcli 
cheaper  way  Ibr  the  demands  of  trade.  The 
dregs  which  remain  after  the  purification  of 
pitch,  or  else  small  pieces  of  fir  wood,  arc 
burned  in  furnaces  of  a  i>e<ndlar  construc- 
tion, the  smoke  of  which  is  made  to  {taas 
through  a  long  horizontal  Hue,  terminating 
in  u  cKise-boiirdcd  chamber.  The  roof  of 
tliit  iliiunber  is  made  of  cosirse  cloth,  tlirough 
which  till?  current  of  air  escapes,  while  the 
soot  remains.     (Ure's  Diet.) 

LAJIPUEY,  the  lesser.  (Petromtjzon 
Jinviulilis.)  This  fish,  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  is  sometimes  fnund  in  the 
rivers  Thames,  Severn,  an<l  Dee.  The  lam- 
pern  (P.  brcmchialis)  has  a  ImkIv  not  thicker 
thou  a  swan's  quill,  and  conceals  itself  in 
the  mud  in  the  Isis  and  other  Britisli 
rivers. 

LANCEOLATE.  In  botany  a  term 
used  to  describe  leaves  which  are  oblong 
and  grailually  tapering  towards  eiMfh  ex- 
tremity, or  shaped  like  a  si)ear  or  lance. 

LjVNCEVVOOD.  {(iuatieria,'m  honour  of 
J.  H.  (iuatteri,  an  Italian  botanist,  and  once 
professor  at  I'unna.)  This  is  a  splendid 
genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  pueeecding  in  a 
mi.tture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  They  arc 
natives  of  warm  climates  and  require  stove 
3  A.  4 
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LAND. 

cjilture.  Young  plmU  are  readily  obtained 
bv  cuttings  raiiiea  in  sand  under  a  glass  in 
heat.     (Parton'M  BoL  Diet.) 

LAND  (Germ.),  in  the  Tridest  acceptation 
of  the  word.  Is  used  to  denote  IM  solid 
matter  of  which  the  globe  is  oompnied ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  U<^uid  matter  or 
vat«r  (see  Gboixxsi)  :  but  m  its  most  re- 
ctification it  is  conllnod  to  arable 
The  latter  b  the  lojial  mciining  of 
the  term :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  all 
original  writ«,  and  in  ail  court  and  formal 
pleadiim. 

LAND-DITCHING,  or  hoUow  drain- 
ii^  as  it  is  sometimes  tt^rmed,  is  chiefly 
maotiaed  in  the  counties  of  Essex  "and 
Hertford.  It  consists  in  digcing  both  main 
and  aide  drains,  similar  to  uioee  generally 
adapted  in  draining  land :  the  former  are 
DsuiJly  made  from  '2*2  to  24  inches,  the  latter 
from  *20  to  22  inches  in  depth.  The  soil  is 
prcvioujly  ploughed,  and  the  length  to 
which  the  main  drains  may  be  protracted 
witbout  a  rent,  depends  upon  the  situation 
of  the  land.  ^Mlen  the  land  has  a  regular 
declivity,  the  most  proper  method  wiU  be 
to  carry  off  as  much  water  as  possible,  by 
means  of  side  drains ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
irregular,  it  will  be  re<]ui&ite  to  iorm  addi- 
tional  main-drains,  so  tlmt  every  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  the  valleys  into  which 
the  latter  must  ot\en  be  conducted  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  length  of  the  siile-drains  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  in  ge- 
neral they  need  not  be  more  than  one  rod 
apart  from  each  other ;  though  in  vcr)'  loose 
or  porous  grounds,  they  mav  be  dug  at  a 
distance  of  one  rod  and  a  half.  When  the 
trenches  are  cut  to  a  sufficient  depth,  they 
are  tilled  np  and  covered  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  straw  and  hushes.  The  expense 
of  this  method  of  draining  is  computc<l  to 
be  nearly  31.  per  acrv. 

Land-ditchmg  not  only  carries  off  the 
water  from  wet  or  marsdy  soils,  but  also 
meliorates  stiff  loamy  days,  which  being 
thu.s  better  enabled  to  resist  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  moisture  on  their  surface  du- 
ring the  winter,  promote  vegetation  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass  is  rendered 
of  a  superior  quality.  The  weeds,  &c. 
change  their  colour,  and  ore  totally  divested 
of  their  rankuess ;  the  com  also  increa-tcs 
both  in  quantity  and  weight.  Another  im- 
portant advantage  ari-iing  from  this  practice 
IS,  that  it  will  ailniit  of  the  soil  being 
ploufbed  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  spring 
und  later  in  autumn  ;  while  it  may  be  tilled 
with  greater  facility,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds  at  a  very  small  expense. 

LANDLOKD.     One  who  owns  Unds  or 
houses,  and  has  tenants  under   him.     See 
7-J8  ' 


LAXD-STEW< 
TxKAirr,    CiWTOMS  or  Cocstm^  1 

AOBBEKKXT,  &C. 

LANDMARK,  sgnific*  a  %  | 
aeose  anything  by  which  the  I 
property  is  defined.  In  anoMt 
correct  division  of  lands  wis 
of  great  importance;  and 
were  adopted  to  give  distinctma  ai 
manency  to  the  boundaries  uf  ew] 
property.  Stones  and  hillucks  wt 
most  usual  laodmarlu.      The  in 


this  subject  among  the  laneUtii  ■ 
larly,  may  be  judged  of  from  th*  a 
ation  of  Moses,  "  Cursed  be  he  I 
moveth  his  neighbour's  landmark.* 

LANDREEVE.    A  subonlinau 
on  an  extensive  estate,  who  i 
sistant  to  the  land  steward. 

LANDSCVPE  GAllDENl 
of  laying  out  grounds  ao  aa  toj 
effect  of  a  natural  landscapes, 
are  the  aame  as  those  unon  whiehT 
scape  painter  proceeds  m  o 
ture ;  and  though  it  is  an  art  < 
many  others,  every  Ivtdy 
judge,  it  requires  to  be  _ 
and  the  poaacaaoo  of  powm  i 
higher  order  than  fall  to  the  lot 
men.  Mr.  Brown,  cummonly  calM 
lity  Krown,  was  the  first  who  pnd 
art  in  this  country,  so  as  to  vatAa 
worthy  of  the  name  of  artist, 
down  the  principles  of  this  art  ha 
be  quite  impossible ;  but  tUt 
observation  contains  the  soiB  ti 
let  selected  and  beautiful  tutnre 
stantly  vour  model,  and  succea  nal 
Loudon  »  Kncyc.  of  Gardfndtg  tevf 
suited  with  oilvantage  by  tbuae  da 
practising  the  art. 

LAiNDSLir.  A  partkm  eT  k 
has  slid  down  in  conaeqaenoeaf  4fal 
by  an  earthquake,  or  trom  bilvf 
mined  by  the  action  of  walar  a 
means. 

L.\ND  SPRINGS.  I.,aod  i^ 
sources  of  water  which  oidy  eooe  ■■ 
aAcr  heavy  rains;  while  iiimift 
which  derive  their  supplies  (haa 
abundant  source,  flow  Uir oiiglwt  ^ 
All  springs  owe  tlieir  orioia  |*  j 
the  case  of  land  s|iring«.  Use  i 
sinks  through  the  surface,  is  t 
ruptod  by  a  retentiTC  sti 
accumulating  soon  burst*  out  i 
which  ceases  to  flaw  •  short  \ 
cause  which  gave  it  birth 
operate ;  but  the  water  wlii^  smI 
stant  springs  slides  «lc<fper  iaia  ail 
and  accumulates  in  rocky  or  gTamCj 
which  boconie  SHturat(5d  with  th*  Al 

LAND  STEWARD.  A  ptnM 
the  care  of  a  landed  catata,  aad  vim 


Beat,  aaa  particuiany  m 
lanillnrd  U  a  partner  with 
I  ihorej  the  jiroducc  with  him, 
:  luul  steward  oT/attore,  as 
,  are  much  more  onerous 
See  hxiuTT. 

.    A  branch  of  the  public 
raM  first  miscd  in  it«  |)rc- 
B92.     The  rate  at  which  this 
ia  4r.  in  the  pound  on  tlie 
(The  amount  which  it  vielde<l 
Bcr  in  1837  was   1,192,635/. 
STvol.  xiii.  p.  300.)  ! 

!Y,  BATTY,  was  an  architect  ] 
iHigner.   He  was  bom  in  1696, 
Hh,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
Imhed  the  following  works  :  —  ; 

eooiMrf ,  applipd  to  the  Arts  of  Ruildinit, 
Imlnf ,  UM  MnuuralloD.  l.oDdnn.  V'jC. 
tCbod  of  improTloK  HP  RitJiX*'  hy  Pljuit* 
Im.  Afth,  Birch,  aiifl  uthrr  Timt>«r  Trref. 
ito.  1  VlMie  3.  Pomon*.  or  the  Fruit 
cd;  bviof  tbi?  fUri*  Method  of  prewning  1 
of  Fnilt.  «ilh  IMrections  for  Pruning, 
nik  79  PUtu.  London,  im,  Fullo. 
«•  of  GardetiltVK ;  or  the  {.aying  out  of 
m,  WllderncMn,  lAbyrinthi,  Avenue*. 
nv.    With  Bngrai'lngi  I 

►  BlTNTrNG.  (Pleetrophanes  ' 
'"hill  bird,  though  a  native,  as 
,  of  tbe  most  northern  parts 
yet  been  taken  on  three  or 
M  in  thia  country.  The  whole 
I  lord  i*  aboDt  six  inches  an<l  a 
be  plnmai^!  of  the  up|>er  surface 
'  is  dark  brown  ;  hrea.st,  velvet 
'  part  of  breast  and  belly,  ilark 
lof  the  bead,  velvet  black,  with 
right  chestnut ;  tail  forked ; 
Jaws,  pitch  black.  (  Yamltt  ' 
.i.  p.  4-21.)  I 

( VaiutUut  crittatiu.)    The 
peewit,  ia  a  constant  inhabitant  I 

ImMh^mmI    f\<na  tit  t\tn  Koot    tnriwn 


grouna  as  ii  lame.  in  uctober,  tuc  lapwings 
arc  flit,  and  in  good  condition  for  the  table : 
tlii'ir  ejigs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
The  whole  lon^li  of  this  bird  is  a  little 
inoro  than  twelve  iiiohfs.  The  pliiiiinpc  on 
the  breast  is  of  a  stuniujx  black;  the  back 
and  wing  coverts  are  preen,  glosseil  with 
purjUe  and  copper  colour;  tbe  end  of  the 
taii-foathers  black.  On  tbe  occiput  there 
is  a  tui"t  of  six  or  seven  dongnted  slender 
feathers,  which  tlie  bird  can  elevate  or  de- 
press at  plea-sure.  {YarreWi  Brit.  BiriU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  417.) 

LARCH-TREE.  (Lat.  farir;  It.  and 
Span.  Uirice.)  Of  this  tree  there  are  three 
sjK'cies  described  by  botanists.  The  lurch 
is  one  of  the  most  vsdunble  exotics  which 
has  been  tntrodiieed  into  Britain.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland  it  bus  been  grown  to  a 
great  extent,  cultivated  with  particidar 
attention  ;  an<i  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
proGtable  of  idl  trees  to  tlie  planter,  pro- 
vided the  land  be  well  drained,  but  it  will 
not  succeed  in  swampy  situations.  It  grows 
with  great  rB])idity,  is  subject  to  very  few 
uccident-s,  transplants  with  but  little  risk, 
and  pro<luees  timlH;r  of  great  excellence 
anil  value,  not  only  for  domestic  but  for 
naval  ruirmises. 

In  l)ri(lgcs,  dock-gates,  mill  work,  and 
especially  in  mdl  a.xles  (where  oak  only 
ii.sed  formerly  to  be  employed),  larch  has 
Itcen  biilistitutcd  with  Ihe  best  etrert.  Tbe 
small  larch  is  useful  tor  Hgricullura!  imple- 
ments, gates,  unri<;Lt  [iidings,  riiiLs,  and 
hurdles.  Boats  imilt  oi'  larch  have  been 
found  sound  when  the  ribs  made  of  oak  40 
years  old  were  decayed.  A  fine  frigiile  of 
3G  guns,  named  the  Allmll,  was  Iminclied  iit 
W(K)lwich  in  ]  K20,  built  entirely  of  luix-li, 
Ibe  iTTowth  of  tlif»  Atliiill  i)!aiit:itions.      It  ia 


uunKeiu  uuiue  ana  Ainou  iioosc,  ine  iwo 
rcsidcDcci  of  his  Grace  ;  iind  gront  attention 
havinc  been  paid  to  tliese  nurseries  by  Iii« 
Grace  s  successors,  the  plantations  have 
amazingly  increased.  A  very  detailed  ac- 
count o(  the  plantations  on  the  AthoU  es- 
tates and  experiments  on  the  wood  will  be 
found  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Prize  Euayn  of 
the  Higliland  Society,  p.  163^  drawn  up 
from  papers  and  documents  eommunicated 
by  his  Grace's  trustees.  In  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  February 
1812  (voL  vii.  p  273.),  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
speaking  of  the  ailvantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  general  culture  of  the  larch, 
savs,  "  The  lower  range  of  the  Grampian 
Hills,  which  extend  to  Dunkcld,  are  in  al- 
titude from  1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  they  are  in  general  barren,  and 
arc  composed  of  mountain  schist,  slate,  and 
in^n-stone.  Up  to  the  highest  tojis  of  these, 
hu-eh  grow  luxuriantly,  where  ihe  Scotch 
fir,  formerly  considere<l  the  hardiest  tree  of 
the  north,  cannot  rear  its  head.  In  consi- 
derable tracts,  where  fragments  of  shivered 
rocks  arc  strewed  so  thick  that  vegetation 
scarcely  mceta  the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out 
as  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  as  are  to  Vie 
fnunil  in  the  valleys  below,  or  in  the  most 
sheltered  situation."  And  it  further  appears 
from  a  report  of  that  nobleman  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (  Trawi.  vol.  iv.  p.  4  Iti.)  that 
in  situations  1300  to  ItiOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  he  has  felleil  trees  80  years 
old  that  have  each  yielded  six  loads  of  the 
finest  timber.  The  growth  of  Urch  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  Scotland ;  but  much 
land  had  been  planted  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  The  Society  in  London 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  ami  Maiiu- 


uie  cDunijci  i^anr;' 
two  to  four  jemn  oiu  m  <-i  ■ 
gives  a  widlh  between  them  4| 
thistiraeW.Mt'i'"'^''  F»fi,o< 
47,500;  Jot<r,  ;w,  ] 

coch   Park,    j:  :id   ] 

Milnes,  E9<j.,  ol'  Koyston,  nel 
Yorkshire,  200,000  of  about 
plants.  In  1791  Thomaa  ( 
of  Little  Urnilliwait  in  Cumll 
43,300  on  }&  aires  of  U 
^Ir.  Myles,  143.0U0.  .John  | 
Belmont  in  Stairurdshire,  ] 
larches  between  the  year*  I 
and  1 1 ,000  more  in  1 793.  I 
gold  medal  of  the  Society 
planting  6000  larches  of  foul 
6000  larches  at  throe  je4 
acres,  which  givea  them  i 
4  feet  3  inches. 

J.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  ] 
was  the  next  great  claimant ; 
1800  the  gold  medal  fur  nit 
larches,  two-year-old  seedluH 
83,000  one  year  ImnqiUnted' 
iqMrt;  and  13,000  throe  jrc^ 
larches  at  3  feet  <!  iuchtsa  M 
400,000  larchn  over  44  ta 
In  1802  J.  C.  Curweii.  E«i..  ( 
Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
1803  Dr.  Henry  Aindie'l 

yearn  91,800;  und   in  I 

Butfield,  planted  I23,S0a 
1816,  no  candidates  appearol 
premium,  in  conaei|uen<wof  l( 
which  oHected  the  larch  trt 
fur  some  years  ;  ami  wkioii  i 
formatiun  of  the  cone*,  licpril 
of  larch  plants  of  t!i  '    \ 

There  is  no  aecf 

»*  .»V'->-  *^nffr   T —    '      .^1 
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LARCH  TREE. 


!■  OS  tlw  moanlain  side,  in  a  region  in 

■I  m  oiLi-r  kiml  of  timber  tree  would 

^Ic jxn'o-lion  in  this  country;  the  in- 

V;  ihi-  tree  in  the  soil  at  an  earlv  afre, 

i>C(iiuu:  two  years  old  in  the  seod-bed  ; 

I  ootching  the  small  plants  into  the 

hr  »  peculiar  instninjent,  at  wide 

nearer  than  five  and  a  half 

her ;  for  if  plnnfe<l  close,  they 

11!     -■ill,  and  prevent  its  being  nou- 

unnual  deposition  of  spines, 

•  the  closeness  of  the  trees. 

_■•  >ld  medul  was  awarded  to  the 

■Il^hi^e  for  planting  1,981,0()5 

-.  yS0,128  of  which  were  lan'h. 

■    instances  of  the  planting  the 

I'-re  are  many  others  in  En;;- 

;  they  were  planted  aloti^  with 

;  but  us  they  would  prohablv  be 

i\  merely  as  nurses   to  the   Lard 

-lations   cannot   l>e   cou- 

.'  experiments,  in  re-jard 

UK-  larch  as  timber.     From 

letails,  however,  we  find  that 

utider  the  auspices  of  the  Society 

^tecooragement  of  Arts  and  Manu- 

1,407,036  larches  were  planted  in 

in  87  years.     It  is  sing-ular  that  so 

barren  land  in  the  counties  of 

and  Kent  should  be  suffered 

nnplanted  with   this  and  other 

>■  would  find  a  ready  sale  in 

ing  government  yaros. 

ihiit  arc  formed  exclusively  of 

:  lie  heath  .nnd  all  other  vegeta- 

'■      vears,8finerrra«is8prinp;s 

lefor  grazing,  that  it  has 

■  '>/.  jvcr  acre  fur  this  ]nir- 

mly  to  its  being  planted, 

Duiny  pence. 

1'  the  common  larch  are 

ileal  writere;  one  reniark- 

■  luug  cones  Ijeing  pale  green 

.  i»rtn,  and  erect  not  ilrooping. 

h-as  a  weeping  habit,  with  pcu- 

~i««,  but  is  distinct  in  tmtanic 

'•  black  larch  (ionx  ^rn- 

rica;  lioth  the*e  varieties 

I'vrol.     The  tliir<l  sort  is 

•rowth,  anil  an  inelegant 

_  I'arly,  and  very  subject 

irjg  frosts.     The  banc  is 

■wish  brown.  Itwasmised 

<>f  AthoU  from  seed,   pro- 

i-ingel  in  180<5.  Both  in  itsnp- 

■M  *  trrc,  and  its  value  as  timber, 

'•an  J«rch  is  much  inferior  to  tlie 

r     111  the  boiled  inner  bark, 

-  r,  and  afterwards  buried 

.-•  in  uiL'  "now,  the  hardy  Siberian 

rvpoir  ■  ton  of  leaven,  with  which 

y  tho  place  of  common  leuvcu 

liter  is  dertroyed,  as  it  frequently 
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is  hj-  the  intense  cold  to  whi<-h  hunta's  arc 
subtect  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Tlie  bark 
of  the  larch  is  nearly  as  valuable  to  the  tan- 
ner lus  oak  bark  ;  this  valuable  property  waa 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  A\Tute,  in  1812. 
{Com.  to  Board  of  Apr.  vol.  vii.  p.  278.) 
The  larch  also  protluces  tlie  substance  called 
Venice  turpentine,  which  is  of  considerable 
use  in  medicine,  nnd  flows  in  abundance 
when  (he  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  old  treflS 
is  wounded  or  tajiped  between  the  months 
of  March  ami  Septeiiil>er.  AVhen  forests  of 
larch  in  Russia  lake  fire,  which  sometimes 
hap]iens,  a  gum  issues  fnim  the  niedidlary 
jiart  of  the  trunk.s,  during  the  combustion, 
which  is  ciJled  Orenhurgh  gutn.  A  sac- 
churine  matter,  also,  resembling  Tnanrui,  and 
called  manna  of  Sriangon,  exudes  from  the 
larch  in  ,Tune  :  and  another  sort  of  manna 
is  exuded  from  its  leaves  in  the  fonn  of  u 
white  ilocculcnt  substance,  which  finally  be- 
comes concreted  into  small  lumps.  From 
the  inner  rind  or  bark  of  the  larch,  the 
Ru».sians  inanufiictuie  fine  white  gloves,  not 
inferior  to  those  made  of  the  most  delicate 
chamois,  while  they  are  stronger,  cooler,  and 
more  pleasant  for  wearing  in  the  summer. 

The  larch  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  is 
generally  ripe  in  September  and  December, 
when  the  cones  may  be  collected  and  care- 
fully dried,  and  put  away  till  April,  which 
is  considered  the  best  time  ft>r  sowing.  The 
most  jiroper  season  for  felling  tlie  larch  is 
July. 

2,  The  red  liu'ch  fir.  (A.  microcarpa.)  In 
this  species  the  cones  are  oblong,  small,  tliin  ; 
scales  erect,  close  ]ires.«ed,  llie  upper  ones 
much  smaller  than  the  lower.  It  is  a  graceful 
tree,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common 
larch,  from  which  however  its  very  suinll 
cones  of  a  bright  purjile  readily  distinguish 
it.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  This 
is  by  no  means  so  well  adapted  to  the 
planter's  purposes  as  the  common  larch. 
According  to  iheDuke  of  AthoU.  trees  when 
fdly  years  ohl  do  not  contain  one  third  as 
many  cubic  feet  as  the  common  lan'h.  The 
wood  is  80  heavy  that  it  will  scarcely  swim 
in  water. 

3. The  black  lurch  fir.  (A.jteiuIiJa.)  Cones 
obtong,  with  numerous  siireading  scales, 
which  gradually  diminish  trom  the  base  to 
the  apex  ol'the  cones.  Branches  weak  and 
drooping.  The  leading  shoot  will  often  be- 
gin to  droop  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  IVfini  the  grotin<i,  and  after 
graibiidlv  acquiring  a  horizontal  direction 
will  bend  towariLs  the  earth,  so  as  to  form 
a  natural  arch  of  great  beauty.  This  speeici 
is  also  a  native  of  North  America,  whero 
it  is  found  growing  on  a  rich  clay  soil, 
uiLxe<l  with  sand,  in  cold  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.    When  cultivated  in   this  counlrY 


LARD. 

it  is  an  clegnnt  tree,  having  a  good  deal  of 
resemblnncc  to  the  common  larfli,  but  t>c'ing 
ot'  a  brijjUtt^r  green  colour,  and  much  more 
griicefui.  Tho  wood  in  less  votuablo  tlian 
tlie  common  larch. 

There  is  a  report  (Trans.  High.  Soc. 
vol.  V.  p.  391.)  by  Mr.  Lawson  on  larches 
raised  by  him  from  seed  imported  from  the 
Tyrol,  wlikli  being  the  native  country  of  tlic 
larch,  is  supposed  to  mature  the  moat  jjer- 
fect  secil. 

The  larch  is  afTectcd  with  many  diseases 
in  this  country.  Some  of  these  have  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness engendered  in  the  tree  from  the  seed 
not  having  been  perfectly  ripened.  The 
reader's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  several 
viduable  treatises  on  tlie  di.scasC3  of  the  larch 
distributed  through  thevolumesofthe  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Hif;hlim<l  Society  of  Scotlantl, 
&c.  Ill  tlio  Quarlerli)  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  also  some  able  papers,  "  On  the 
probable  Cause  of  the  Diseiiae.=i  of  the 
Larch  in  Great  Britain,"  by  the  late  M.  De- 
candolle  (vol.  v.  p.  403.) ;  "  On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Larch  in  the  South  of  Scotland,"  by 
Ml-.  Webster  (/JiVi.  p.  535.);  "OntlieKotin 
Liu-ch,"  by  Mr.Gorrie  (Ibid.  p.  537.);  and 
some  remarks  on  the  foregoing  papers  (Ibid. 
p. 574.);  "  On  the  Canker  in  Larch,"  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  vol.ii.  p.  2*21.  (Phillip  »  Syl. 
Flor.  vol.  ii..  p.  8.  ;  Penny  Cyclo.  vol.  i. 
p. 32.;  Paxtorii  Bot.  Diet.;  Trans.  High. 
Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  165.  and  vol.  v.  p.  391.; 
Qtutr.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  794. ;  Brit. 
Un*b.  vol.  iii.)      See   Cakleb,   Fus,   and 

PlHKS. 

LARD.    The  mclt«d  fat  of  the  hog, 

whicli  is  much  iLse<l  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  in  cookery,  for  ointments,  pomatums, 
and  other  purposes.  Pure  lard  has  little  or 
no  taste,  and  iio  odour;  its  melting  point  is 
IS-G"  to  87-5°  Fahrenheit.  A\Tien  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  l)c- 
comcs  rancid  ;  whilst  a  portion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved.  Lard  is  a  compound  of  a 
solid,  firm  fat,  ttearine,  and  a  semilluid  sub- 
stance termed  elaine,  in  the  proportion  of' 
38  of  the  former  to  62  of  the  latter.  Lard 
should  never  be  used  when  it  becomes 
rani-.id.     See  Fat  and  Aueps. 

LAI{K.  The  common  name  of  the  native 
species  of  the  genus  Alautla  of  Liniiams,  of 
which  one,  the  A.  aromsia,  is  distingui.^hed 
ns  the  sky-lark,  or  laverock ;  the  other, 
A.  campestris,  Lin.,  is  CJilled  the  field-lark. 
As  the  species  of  this  genus  <litTer  from  most 
other  iusessoriid  birds  in  resting  habitually, 
and  sleeping  on  the  gnmnd,  their  feet  pre- 
sent a  singular  but  simple  modification, 
which  at  the  same  time  beautifully  adapts 
them  to  their  office  of  supporting  the  super- 
incumbent body  on  a  flat  surface;  itconsMt«, 
732 
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in  the  extreme  elongstion. 
straight  line  of  tlie  dam  <d 
whicli  is  at  the  some  time 
robust ;  thus  the  plane  of 
tended  at  the  exfiense  of  tlie  pnii 
faculty,  which  the  habits  of  the  lok 
of  little  or  no  value  to  it. 

The  sky-lark  (.1.  arcnuu)  it 
admirisl  for  tlie  jiower  and 
song,  and  for  the  beautiful 
spired  by  the  circumstances  mata 
its  notes  ore  most  richly  pouivd  6c 
while  soaring  aloft  to  greet  ik* 
It  ascends  in  the  air  almost  {aapaai 
by  successive  flights,  to  aa  den 
which  its  song  beeome<  inaadtbh) 
scent  is  generally  oblique.  TV 
builds  her  nest  on  the  grooad, 
four  or  five  eggs,  whicJi  ar«  of  a 
brown  colour,  marked  with  dorkc 
she  sits  about  fU\cen  days  ta4 
rears  two  broods  in  the  vt-ar.  1 
lific  species  is  granivorous :  in  ll 
large  flocks  congr^atc  together; 
very  fr^t  at  this  season,  and  ar«  f* 
great  numbers  for  the  tabic.  Ha 
too  well  known  to  need  dorripM 
whole  length  of  on  adult  male 
seven  inches  and  a  (luortrr. 
larks  brought  txi  tlie  L/On<kio 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da 
Tlie  wood-lark  (A.  arhom)  k 
atcly  distinguished  from  th«  tkj-h 
smaller  size,  it^  shorter  tail,  iM  I 
spicuous  light-brown  atreak  ini 
and  eat-covert.  It  jjrefer?  In.' 
meadows,  cultivated  Ion  ' 
that  are  interspersed  wk 
tions,  and  small  wood^  aul  it 
on  those  open  exposed  traeli 
where  the  sky-lark  is  most 
food  and  other  habits  it 
to  the  sky-lark.  Tlie  ■<' ' 
male  bird  is  rather  mon- 
The  shore-lark  (.1  -' 
common   in  this  c<< 

I  qucntly  met  with  i 

'  length  of  the  bird 

I  (YarreVt  Brit.  B„ 

LARKSPUR.  (DrifJ, 
pkin,  a  dolphin,  in  relorencc  to  Ihed 
resemblance  in  the  ncctarjr  of  tb*  |M 
imaginary  figures  of  thr  (MftUa!}  I 
species  of  larkspur  :i-  5 

OS  boriler  flower*.   .  ^ 

D,  L'muolida,  1' 
grown  axBoogr'. 

baceons  ana  (x  . ,  ..m^u  •.u.^^-  ^ 
by  divisions  or  m><Hls,  and  the 
biennial  kinds  merely  r«{ttirp 
open   btirder,  where  they  wil 
scedtVeely.  llicfioldlarkaparfll 
grows  wud  in  uady  or  oafty 
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bacco, 


a  simple  astrinevnt. 

I  thii  apecios  is  called  the  braix^bing 

Mtoin;  the  heinbt  of  throe  or 

ting  vivid  blue  llowern.  (Pax- 

I  \a  n  hardy  and  benutiful 

ilowiiigdark  blue  flowers  in  July 

It  loves  a  dry  soil,  and  ojicn 

E  bee  larkspnr  b  a  beautii'ul  perennial, 
bright  blue   (lowers  iu  July  and 
She<>p  and  goats  eat  the  wild  lark- 
'  not  relish  it,  while  cows  and 
■fuse  it.     Bees  are  remark- 
flowers,  which  are  like- 
ilie  country   people   of 
< ,  niL  Miiaii  and  inLted  with  tobi 
its  flavour. 
(Lat.  a  uiu&k.)  A  term  applied 
in  whiclt  :m  insect  exbts  im- 
er  its  e.\t'lusiou  from  tlie  egg, 
precedes  the  pupa  state.    Ihe 
nonly  called  grubi,   maggota, 
r*,  are  larva;.     Grub  appears 
term  analogous  to  liirva ; 

Dt  is  most  generally  applied 

,  state  of  dipterous  insects ;  and 
the  most  common  occeptatioD 
\i  used  to  designate  the  larva 
j>teruus  insects.    'ITiese  terms, 
!  used  in  a  very  vague  manner. 
9.  vol.  xiii.  p.  338.) 
An  uncertain  quuntily,  varying 
at  countries,  and  willi  respect  to 
articles.     The  following  cjuuntities 
Dt  commodities  generally  make  it 
-IS  dozen  of  hides  or  skins;  12  bar- 
10  J  qrs.  of  cole-seed  ;  10  cjrs. 
IT  rape  seed  (in  some  parts  of  En;«- 
II    qrs.  of  com   go    to    n    lost)  ;    12 
".  1700  lbs.  of  feathers  or  flax. 
(  om.  Diet.) 

I^ng   thin  stripes  of  wood, 

o-cording  to  their  length  into 

I    ilirce  feet    laths,  and    into 

I  ing  to  the  differeut  Idiids 

'.  liey  are  mude,   and  the 

■  hich  they  are  to  be  ap|ilied. 

rv  breadth  is  about  an  inch, 

■  UucJcncas  ^  of  an  inch  :  laths  are 

Pihe  bundle,  which  is  generally  culled 

.  but  the  number  of  score  in  each 

I  with  the  length. 

(From  Ui,  augmentative, 

nything  exciting,  in  allusion 

qiialities   ot  the   seeds.) 

bdongs  to  the  natural  order 

It  consists  for  the  most  part 

bandsoine  plants  when   in  flower, 

tied  for   arlHiurs  or   slinibberies, 

J  oinst  be  supplie<l  with  branches 

I  tbeni,  as  they  climb  by  means  of 

Toiiiuuiug  the  footstalk,  and  some- 
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times  without  tcndrih).  Any  common  soil 
suits  them  ;  they  are  increased  by  seeds, 
and  sijme  of  the  i>erennial  kinds  by  dividing 
the  roofs. 

The  yellow  vctchlin"  (L.  Aphaea)  is  an 
annual,  flowering  in  June.  The  plant  is 
glaucou.<!,  without  liny  true  leaves  or  leaflets, 
except  near  the  root.  Tlie  flowers  are  soli- 
tary on  long  stalks,  small,  drooping,  lemon- 
coloured,  llie  pod  is  an  inch  in  length, 
nearly  cylindriciu,  smooth,  and  coutaiiiing 
six  see<ls,  which  produce  intense  headach  if 
eaten  in  any  quantity,  while  the  roots  of  Z. 
tuberosus  are  said  to  be  wholesome  food. 
(PaxUm's  Bot.  Diet.)     See  Vetcuuko. 

Crimson  vetch  (Z.  NittolUt)  is  also  an 
annual,  flowering  in  May.  It  is  destitute 
of  tendrils,  it  lius  a  grass-like  form,  imd 
bears  lieauliful  crini.ioii  flowers,  variegated 
with  jiurple  and  white.  The  pod  is  long 
and  the  seeds  numerous. 

ITiere  are  five  other  species  of  lathyrus : 
namely,  L.hirguhu,  L.prateniit,  L.tglvestrit, 
L.paliulris,  and  L.  latifoliuii,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  importance  as  a  garden  flower. 

liroad-leavedeverlastingt>ea(i.iirt/b/iiu) 
is  a  {lerenniaL,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
The  herb  is  glaucous,  the  stem  winged,  the 
leaflets  broadly  elliptical,  bluntish,  three  or 
five  ribbed,  and  the  tendrils  in  five  branches. 
The  stipules  are  ovate  in  their  upper  port, 
and  broader  than  the  stem.  The  flowers 
are  targe,  hnivdsomc,  of  a  fine  rose  colour, 
and  in  tults  of  five  to  ten.  The  legume  is 
long,  compressed,  and  narrow.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  showy  of  the  herbaceous  s[)ecies 
of  the  y>ea  tribe ;  and  well  atlapted  as  an 
oniiwient  to  cottages.     See  EvEaUiSTixa 

LAUREL.  (From  the  Celtic  word  blatir 
the  b  is  dropped,  signifying  green,  in  allusion 
to  the  foliage  of  the  plants.)  This  b  a  very 
handsome  and  interesting  genus  of  plants: 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 
the  hardy  kinds,  is  the  bay  tree  (i.  itobilu), 
whith  is  injured  by  severe  frost.  (See  Bay- 
Tekb.)  i.  benzoin,  L.  toMofrat,  and  se- 
veral others  are  deciduous,  and  iu  some  si- 
tuations attain  a  great  iii/.e.  They  may  be 
increased  by  layers  or  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
The  bark  of  L.  benzoin  is  stimulant  and 
tonic,  and  in  North  America  it  is  used  in 
intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  yields  by  in- 
cision benzoin.  In  L.fattnu,  an  acrid  red 
or  violet  juice  is  particularly  abundant.  All 
the  species  are  more  or  less  aromatic  and 
stomachic. 

The  Portugal  laurel  {Pninwi  Ituilunica), 
is  a  beJnitifiJ  evergreen,  which  grows  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  blowing  handsome 
spikes  of  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  forms  a  round  head,  and  is  very  oriuv 
mental  u|>on  lawns. 
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l)erie«.  They  are  increased  by  layers  or 
1)y  outtingK  planted  under  a  glass  in  a 
shady  situation.  The  berries  are  violently 
purging,  but  become  eatable  after  ferment- 
ation, and  are  made  into  a  sort  of  cake  by 
the  North  American  Indians.  (Piutom 
Bot.  Diet. ;  Phillips  s  Shrub,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 
See  Gi^ELDER  Rose. 

LAVA.  The  substances  which  flow  in  a 
melted  state  from  a  volcano.  They  vary 
eonsidembly  in  texture  and  composition. 

LAV^ENDEU.  {Lavaitdula,  from  lavi), 
to  wash,  in  allusion  to  the  use  formerly 
made  of  its  distille<l  water  in  baths,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fragrance.)  The  hardy  kinds 
ore  the  only  phmts  of  this  genus  worth  cid- 
tivating. 

Common  garden  lavemler  .(£.  vera)  is 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  for  the 
frii;;riuice  of  its  llowersi,  and  the  volatile  oil 
which  they  yield  by  di.-itillution  with  water. 
It  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  for  the 
London  market,  at  Jlitchiim  in  Surrey.  A 
very  poor  and  light  griiveliy  soil  is  best  suited 
to  this  phuit,  bfing  iu  such  more  fragrant, 
longer  liveil,  and  more  ca])able  of  enduring 
severe  weather  than  in  a  rich  soil.  In  rich 
or  moLst  soils  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  is 
in  general  destroyed  daring  the  winter. 
The  situation  cannot  be  too  open.  It  is 
propagated  by  slips  and  cuttmgs  of  the 
current  yeor's  shoots,  which  may  be  planted 
in  May  and  June,  as  well  as  by  cuttings  of 
those  which  arc  a  year  ohl ;  these  are  to  be 
planted  in  March,  April,  and  eiu-ly  in  May. 
Both  slips  and  cuttings  nlu^t  be  from  five 
to  seven  iui.'lu^  in  length,  tl^c^c,  al'iei-  Iteing 
stripped  to  half  llieir  Icnglli  of  the  lower 
leaves,  arc  to  l>c  planted  tti  that  vicpth  cither 
'n  a  uliiMiT  tyfrdvri  or  i 


of  June.  The  flowers  are  I 
and  carminatives  in  medidl 
of  tinctures.  The  oil  ia  ait 
fume,  and  one  or  twodropa 
sugar  and  mixed  in  wateC 
draught  in  nervous  headai 
(O.  Vr.  Johiuont  Kitchen  <j 
LAVENDER,  SEA.  9 
LAWN.  A  snace  of  j 
with  grass,  kept  snort  by  i 
nerally  situated  in  fnjnl  of 
sion,  or  witliin  the  view  fro 
when  once  established,  re^ 
kept  neat  by  tire  ordinary  k 
mowing,  and  sweeping,  exo 
surface  perfectly  even,  bjr  I 
hollows  with  screened  mooll 
When  lawns  l)ecome  worn  | 
ing  of  any  finely  divided  nut 
ihcm  ;  malt  dust  applied  il 
ccllent  for  this  purpose ;  $ 
time  an  additional  quaatil 
may  lie  sown.  (/V«.  Cj/f.  i 
LAWKKXCEorLAlJH 
Was  admitte<l  U.  A.  of  tl 
bridge,  in  1688,  :iu<l  was  || 
reelt>ry  of  Yelvert<)ft,  in  Xfl 
in  1703.  To  the  cultivaliol 
of  the  rectory  house  be  as»i 
and  though  its  soil  was  tlial 
worst  description  of 
clay,  in  three  years 
the  choicest  fruit, 
the  rectory  of  Bishop' 
county  of  Durham, 
preliendary  of  Suiisba 
rectory,  in  173'J.  lie 
very  fond  of  horticu 
part    of  il   which   inc 


fttttwnl  nrw  nprHromu,  and  rarloui  obuTvA- 

IptalltU)  Fruil  Tr.  .■!      i...rtl.  liLirlv  J  ni'W  Mrlbuil 

■bi«  w»il.  itcri.    With   an 

Mxto  Cs  a   i  brMht'r  o(  tito 

|*^U>ar4  I.  ■'va.    1714,  lil',. 

WtttUon  l<  Oauil  17.3.  t.  The  Frull  Gurdrn 
to(  «r  a  Smtnury  of  the  Art  of  managing  th» 
ari«i  Cnrhlng  in  finlt  r  nr  tiror  vhal  U  to  be 
inlB^rarf  Month  ::.  'ntalnlnR tcvorAl 

MMB  dlrectloat  n  :\  rclalliiK  tolhi^ 

WWl  M  Api»n<1i\  ;mc«  of  tin- I)  .- 

K     L««dAn      *•'  ...   ..i    new    Sjttem    nt 

Wmtt  bdBf  "ly  uf  HiutMnilrjr  and 

■^     la   ti<.  .  j'i.    folio.     6.  i'arndUu 

Lrf'f  rt*  lU.-  \  :  iiig;aPmnn.     Loudon. 

JrJritatm't  iiitt.  Smg.  Oaril.) 

WILLIAM,  an  author  who 
ImmI  to  write  untiri'ly  from  experi- 
MbU*bi'<]  the  (ollowing  workd  :  — 

"  '   r:arden ;  or  the  l*eit  Way  for 

uG'  <  maXe  any  Ground  aood  for  a  ' 

pirii  It  to  the  SV)rth,  and  generally   | 

,'  l»t"*iti.ini.nui'jillh  ;  frith  the  country' Uuiite- 
i■^■^  Cor  Hertu  of  common  inv  ;  (hi-ir  ^'iniiei, 
y^aB^Oniaineot* :  Vurifty  orKiiottH,  MtKlrU 
1^  m>A  Plota  for  the  bett  Ordriinij  of  Groundi 
A*  *l»o  the  Haabaxidry  uf  Bees,  with  their 
land  Annojartcei:  all  belnc  the  experirnec 
cigtiC  yoara'  tabo4ir,  and  now  the  third  time 
■d  Much  cnUrwd.  Whereunto  ii  uewly 
■  An  of  |>rop>(ariD(  Flanti,  with  tin-  true 
t  «f  >U  Manlier  of  FralU,  In  their  Gathering. 


and  Prraerratlon.     Followed  bv  a  tnoft 

Treatiir,  from  approved  ex)M>nenc«,  of 

i#  pniMcallnjr  Pluiti.      ily  Simon   Harwond. 

\mm.  im.  i«i»,  leiM.  ica,  ir.-yi.  i>vik,  im'j.  .Aitsin 

la  ir£,S  and  It;*'"',      ll   wa»   priiiti-.l  ijlunji 

a   Way   to  get  Wealtlt.     IMh  aikI  KjV). 

!•  Axricultura.  Lxjtidun.  4to.  U't.^  and  1(>&7. 

A  term  applied  to  land  in  the 
ortrtrard.  Tliiskind  ofpxjtind 
Ily  distinfruLshcd  into  xuch  us  has 
in  the  state  of  sward,  and  such  ns 
id  flown  to  graii!<,  or  into  old  iiiid 
TTje  rjrri|)er  method  of  inanfig!n<» 
is  of  great  importance  to  tliu 
Mtd  'which  Youn»  thou>;ht  should 
k>?i'piri;.'  tbuoi  perluelly  free  frotn 
hr  llie  t'ltllowin;!  autumn  and  winter 
beir  bein<;  laiil  down,  when,  in  tho 
i  Um7  will  aflcinl  a  growth  of  young 
jghir  valuable  for  «heep,  with  which 
|Oal<)  only  be  well  ^t<x•ked,  luitl  kept 
■Hn.  '  '  liL' tliefollowingsiniinier. 
K   :  iiion,  being  more  per- 

I  ill:    ,      i..n.ii^  u  new  lay,  as  din-cted 
thom.     They  may,  he  thinkii, 
I  in  fpUe  of  such  bud  mannge- 
e  by  it. 

•  r.     In  gardening,  an  opera- 

li  (he  propagation  of  plants  is 

laying   down    or   bending    tlic 

;  a  purtion  of  theui  may  be 

eartn.    A  idioot  so  operated 

a  layer,  and  the  point  which 

lajrers  bean  the  nanieof  (forA. 

•o  much  dis[>osed  to  emit 

branches  hupfren  to  come 

tlie  earth  they  imine<liati.-ly 

Plants   so  situated  us  to 

able  to  bend  their  bniuches 

nevertheless  be  hiyered 

ahoots   introducctl   into  a 

•oil  elevated  to  them,  and 
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Bupportotl  in  a  convenient  position.  This 
is  u  common  jinictice  among  the  fliinciic, 
who  cause  liriinches  of  trees  to  rotrt  in  this 
maimer  by  partially  ringing  them,  anil 
covering  their  parts  so  ringed  with  a  ball  of 
clay,  which  is  kept  moist.     {Panuj  Ci/clu.) 

LE.VDWOKT.  (Plumbago  ;  from  plum- 
bum^  lead.)  A  genus  of  pretty,  free-tlower- 
ing  plants,  growing  in  any  common  soil,  and 
increased  reailily  by  cuttings.  The  root  of 
P.  europaa,  it  is  saitl,  when  chewetl,  will  cure 
the  toothach.     (Piixton'i  Bol.  Diet.) 

LEAF.  (Sax.)  'ITie  well-known  fim? 
membranous  part  of  a  tree  or  plant,  which 
IB  jiiit  forth  and  unfolded  in  the  sjiring,  and 
which  in  some  trees  falls  off  in  the  autmiin. 
"  The  leaf,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopadia,  "  is  an  expansion  of  the  bark 
of  a  plimt.,  from  whose  iixil  u  Icaf-biul  is  de- 
velojH'd :  but  ibis  opinion  is  livjiothetical. 
The  leaf  is  u.-;unlly  thin,  luid  traverseil 
with  one  or  more  veins,  composed  of  woody 
and  va.soular  tissue  ;  sometimes  it  is  fleshy, 
and  occasionally  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so." 
The  functions  of  the  leaf  being  at  once  that 
of  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutrition,  its 
surface  is  covereil  with  stomata,  or  breathing 
pores,  which  communicate  with  minute 
Jiollow  cliambers  in  its  interior.  It  is  in 
the  leaf  thai  all  the  peculiar  secretions  of  it 
plant  are  prepared  out  uf  Ihe  under  sap 
which  the  nwils  t:htaiii  from  the  soil,  anil 
which,  curried  up  to  the  leaves,  is  ex[M>»eil 
to  tho  air,  and  uiulergoes  the  action  of 
the  vital  chemistry  which  converts  it  into 
the  proper  juice.  It  is  then  returned  to 
the  stem,  and  forms  the  different  secre- 
tions of  the  plant,  as  resin,  starch,  Biigar, 
gum,  &c.  A  leaf  is  either  united  to  the 
stem  by  inciins  of  a  petiole,  or  stalk,  or 
it  is  sessile;  that  is  to  say,  seated  on  the 
branch  witlioiit  au  intermediate  stiUk ; 
the  veins  pa,<s  through  tlie  petiole  before 
they  can  expand   into  the  broad  or  green 

{)art  foniiing  the  bhule  of  the  leaf  Home 
eaves  are  furnished  with  an  appendage, 
which  in  grasses  is  a  thin  membranous 
body  arising  from  the  base  of  the  lamina, 
anil  in  palms  is  a  coarse  net,  formed,  as  it  is 
said,  of  tissue  belonging  to  the  veins  of  tie 
leaves.  ^Vhen  leaves  have  but  one  blailc, 
they  are  simple,  as  in  the  apple;  but  when 
there  is  more  than  one  bhiile,  each  seated 
on  u  ramification  of  the  petiole,  a  leaf  is 
called  couii>ound.  Of  these,  anil  of  the  ex- 
ternal funn  of  the  leaf,  there  are  endless 
modifications.  Hetween  200  and  300  are 
eniimeralcil  by  UiseholT. 

The  distinction  of  leaves  made  by  those 
who  have  written  on  botany  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  a  simple  leaf  is  that  which  is  nut 
ilivided  to  the  middle.  A  comwund  leaf  is 
divided  intu  several  parts,  each  reseiiibliii<; 
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terminated  by  an  odd  leaflet,  as  in  the 
cassia ;  when  the  leaflet*  are  all  nearly  of 
the  same  form  and  biOTCss,  it  is  egUlcd  an 
unifonn  i>iiintited  leaf,  aa  in  the  liquorice; 
when  thL'v  are  not  bo,  it  is  said  to  be  dif- 
forin,  as  in  the  flfrrimony.  A  win<rcd  leaf  is 
II  pinnate<l  leaf,  with  an  intervening  nicm- 
brane.  A  r.imose  luiif  is  that  which  is  still 
fiirthcr  dividc-d  than  the  pinnated  leaf,  na  in 
the  Osmund  royal,  it-male  fern,  Ac.  An 
entire  leaf  or  lobe  is  that  which  has  no  di- 
vision on  its  elites,  as  in  the  apple-tree,  &c. 
A  sinuated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about 
the  edges  into  several  long  segments,  as  in 
common  mallows.  A  serrated  leaf  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into  several 
acute  segments,  rt^seinbling  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  as  in  the  nettle^  &c.  A  ereuatc  leaf 
is  that  which  is  cut  on  the  edges  into 
Bcveral  obtuse  segments,  as  in  betony,  &c. 
A  laciniatcd  or  jaggcil  leaf  is  that  which  is 
cut  on  the  edges  into  several  jiretty  deep 
portions  in  nn  irregular  manner,  as  in  the 
DOrncil  pofipy,  &c. 

All  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  order  to  show  how  serviceable  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants  are  to  their  well- 
being,  have  proved  that  when  the  plants 
have  been  divested  of  their  leaves,  or  their 
leaves  have  been  eaten  or  cut  during  their 
growth,  they  have  been  remarkably  weak- 
ened or  destroyed.  If  the  leaves  of  plants 
be  the  means  by  which  their  juices  ore  pre- 
pared for  their  supjwrt,  as  has  hecn  just 
slated,  it  should  teach  us  not  to  pull  or  cut 
ofl'  the  leaves  of  trees  or  [Jiints  on  any  ac- 
count, while  they  retiiin  their  verdure,  and 
are  in  health,  as  they  may  be  greatly  injured 
thereby.  Hence,  ])robnbly,  the  ernirof  the 
oommon  wwstioe  of  feedine  down  whost  in 


easily,  but  that  is,  oB^ 
to  Ibcm  ;  they  arc  a  sponj 
with  urine,  and  if  not  tout 
carting  on  to  the  laud,  n 
field  much  of  what  might 
and  they  are  extrnnely  ul 
main  object  of  bedding 
^tumn  and  winter  seasol 
vol.  .xiii.  p.  :)74. ;  Lindlejf 
any.)     See  Botaut,  ante, 

LEAF-BUUS.  Uudii 
branches,  made  up  of  I 
over  each  other,  the  out 
hardest  and  thickest,  n 
minute  axis,  which  is  in  d 
tion  with  the  woody  and 
the  stem.  When  stimulai 
heat  they  extend  into  bra 
ficially  removed  iW>u  thi 
them,  they  are  capable  ol 
individual  from  which  the] 
In  this  case,  however,  the 
a  progeny  as  from  seed,  t 
tension  of  the  parent.        i 

LEAFLET.  A  partol 
or  a  small  leaf  formed  on 
leaf  branching  out. 

LEAGUE.  A  meastn 
cipally  used  in  reckoninffj 
Tne  sea  league  is  three  ni| 
phical  miles,  or  the  l-'iOtt 
consequently  a1x>ut  3'4j  B 
common  land-lea^e  ia  a  1 
rary  measure  on  the  ocmi 
chie6y  in  France.  The  1 
have  two  distinct  leaf>iie*^ 
league,  containing  12000  toi 
2-4'i  Engliah  miles,  Hid  •  h 
di^rree,  or  equal  to  kboirtS 

IfeB-'       
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_Jtf  eultiTAtion ;  they  grow  in  any 

nH,   ftiiJ   may   be  increasL-d   witQ 

iSj  bjr  tliviiliii'^'  :il  the  rout. 

bt  grcax  leojxird's  bane  (D.  pnrJaliiin- 

U ■•  perennial,  native  of  (jreutliritain, 

—  m  roountaiuoui  pastun^  or  mua- 

~hc  root  is  creeping,  and  consists  of 

kno!^   connected    by  Ion"   fibres; 

_r  at   tlic  crown.     The  Btem  18  two  or 

(wt   liigh,  hollow,  round,  leaty,  and 

f ;  branched  tmd  glutinous  at  the  upper 

The    leares    are    rather    soft    and 

f,  heart-shaped,   more  or    lesa  regu- 

toothed,    or   wiry ;  the  radic4d   ones 

'  vhtate,   on  lon^  foot-stnllca ;   those 

>  tfie  middle  of  the  stem  ses-sile  and 

f;  ■upper  ones  much  smaller,  pointed. 

wliich    appear   in    Alay,   solitary 

^Cnds  of  the   brnnchos ;   two  inches 

,  uniform  bri<;ht  yellow  ;  the  ear- 

opped  by  succeeding  ones.    The 

•re  aromatic,  and   use<l   by   sports - 

I  tn  alpine  countries  iigainst  giddiness. 

"  ]f»  Sot,   Diet.;    £ag-  Flor.  vol.  iiL 

(From  locatw,  letting,  or  di- 

(Wnn   the   French   laitter,  i.  e.   di- 

to  depart   with.)   "  A  leiiae,"  suys 

in  hi«  JLaw  nf  JjxfuUoril  aiul  Te- 

H  •  cuutrai:t  for  the  possession  and 

of  lands  and  tenements  on  the  one 

•d  •  recompense  of  rent  or  other  in- 

Ml  tlie  other  ;  or  it  is  a  conveyance  of 

nd  tenements  to  a  (lergon  for  life,  or 

or    at   will,    in    consideration   of  a 

of  rent  or  other  recompense.     The 

the  land  is  culled   the  lessor 

and   the  party  to  whom  the 

Biail«,  the  lessee  or  tenant.     It  bius 

been    supposed,    that   the   coii- 

between  landlord  and  tenant  hus 

improve<l   from  that  of  muster 

into  astute  of  total  indepenilcnce 

int<Te5t  in  the  soil.     In  su[ii>ort 

kspioion,  we  arc  told  {Kaimei  IlUt.  Law 

^.)  Utat  lands  were  originally  occupied 

rfn>CD  ;  but  as  these  men  derived  no 

frmu   iheir    labour,    and    had   con- 

tty  nn  intnrest  in  being  industrious, 

iry  to  have  a  free  man  to 

.  who  probably  at  first  had 

It ;  L.r  Mil  apart  to  him  for  his  muin- 

ire  an<l  wages.     In  progress  of  time,  it 

finiiiil   more   i^iolitic   to  give  him  an 

it   in   the  pT'iduce,  first,  by  allowing 

- fKjrtion  in  place  of  wages, 

.  reserving  to  the  master 
.  certain,   and  pemiittiiig 
tain   the   overplus.     One 
--:irv   to  bring  this  con- 
ion,  was  to  give  the 
I   .  .f*.  without  which  he 

t  prcttrc  tl<»l  his  industry  would  turn 
TM 


LEASE. 

to  his  own  profit.  By  a  contract  in  these 
terms,  he  ac<iuire<l  the  name  of  tenant, 
because  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  possession 
for  years  certain. 

"  But  the  notion  that  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  ground  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
slaves  alone,  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence 
olliirded  by  thi!  reconls  and  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  (.ice  Beti  on  Leiutes,  ch.  i.), 
which  prove,  that  while  slavery  eiistcd  in 
this  country,  there  were  also  tenants  and 
free  labourers  of  the  ground,  who  held 
their  lamis  under  lease.  It  appears  that 
the  practice  of  letting  lands  was  known 
among  the  ancient  British ;  a  proprietor  of 
lands  being  permitted  to  let  them  for  a 
year  at  his  pleasure,  though  he  could  not 
alien  or  charge  them.  ( 1  Whit.  Maiich.  s.  4. 
p.  377.)  Those  who  formerly  held  large 
districts  and  tracts  of  land  being  unac- 
j  nuainted  with  the  arts  of  husbandry  and 
tillage,  found  it  their  interest  to  lease  out 
their  demesnes,  which  for  want  of  tare  and 
cultivation,  lay  waste,  and  allbrded  thein  lit  tie 
or  no  profit.  These  leases  were  granted  for 
years,  this  mode  of  letting  beini;  thought 
best  to  answer  the  designs  and  intentions 
of  the  lord,  as  well  as  the  expectations  of 
the  tenant:  for  if  they  had  let  them  for  life, 
i  this  hail  given  the  tenants  too  great  a  m>wcr 
I  over  the  lord  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  if 
they  had  leased  their  lanil  only  at  will,  tew 
would  have  rliosen  to  bestow  any  great 
pains  or  industry  ujkiii  so  ]irec«riouB  a 
jMsscssion,  which  the  arbitrary  wUl  and 
pleasure  of  a  peevish  lord  might  have  de- 
feated. (Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Leivies.) 

"  Thus,  these  estates  were  originally 
granted  to  mere  farmers  or biubantlmen,  who 
every  year  rendered  some  equivalent  in 
money,  pn>vi»iooB,  or  other  rent  to  the  lessors 
or  landlords ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  maiuire  aiul  cultivate  the  grouml,  they 
hudii  peraiiinent  interest  granted  them,  not 
determinable  nt  the  will  of  the  lord.  Their 
possession,  however,  was  esteemed  of  so 
little  ci)nsei|ueiice,  that  they  wore  rather 
considered  lis  bailiffs  or  servants  who  were 
to  receive  and  account  for  the  jirofils  at  a 
settled  price,  than  as  having  any  projjerty 
of  their  own  ;  they  were,  therefore,  not 
allowed  to  have  a  freehold  estate,  but  their 
interest,  such  as  it  was,  vested  after  their 
deaths  in  tlieir  executors,  who  were  to 
make  up  the  accounts  of  their  testator  with 
the  lord,  and  his  other  creditors,  and  were 
entitled  to  (he  stoi'k  upon  the  farm.  (2  Bl. 
Com.  141.) 

"  In  every  lease  it  is  refpiLsitc  that  there 
should  be,  1 .  A  lessor  able  to  grant  it.  2. 
A  lessee  capable  of  accepting  it.  3.  A  sub- 
ject-matter that  is  demiseable.  4.  There 
roust  also  be  the  needful  rercmonies,  &c. ; 
3  u 


rent  be  reserved  upou  a  lease  for  life, 
years,  or  Ht  will,  or  not ;  except  only  in 
the  cases  uf  leases  made  by  tenant  in  tail, 
husband  and  wife,  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons. 

"  The  usual  words  (Co.  Lit.  45. ;  Ibid.  5. ; 
2  Black.  318.)  whpreby  n  lease  is  mode,  are 
"  demise,  gi-aiit,  and  to  forui  let,"  and  what- 
soever woixls  amount  to  a  grant  may  serve 
to  make  a  lease.  Farm,  ferme,  fearme, 
Jirtna,  is  derived  of  the  Siixon  word  '  feor- 
muii,'  to  fee,  or  relieve ;  because  in  ancient 
time  they  reserved  upon  their  leases 
cattle  and  other  victual  and  provision,  for 
their  Busteeumce,  .-io  thai  ii  furuier,_/fr»/ujriu.», 
WHS  one  who  held  his  lanils  upou  payment 
of  a  rent  or  feoriue,  though,  at  present,  by 
a  gradual  departiu'c  frinu  the  original  sense, 
tlie  word  'farm'  is  brought  to  signify  the 
very  estate  or  lauds  so  liulden  upon  farm  or 
rent." 

The  beneficial  eflects,  both  to  the  laud- 
lord  and  tenant,  of  leases  of  a  suiUcient 
duration  to  encourage  uicn  of  capitid  and 
skill,  to  property  cultivate  the  land,  I  need 
hardly  point  out.  And  it  will  be  very 
desirable  to  have  as  few  restraining  cove- 
luints  introduced  into  these  as  possible. 
They  merely  retard  anil  annoy  tlie  good 
f;u-mer  anil  nu-ely  improve  the  practice  of 
the  unskilful. 

"  Li  the  northern  part  of  this  island,  cus- 
tom and  expediency  have  very  generally 
fixed  tlie  duration  of  the  lease  at  about 
twenty  yeare.  Experience  will  evince 
that  the  time  is  not  always  more  than 
enough  to  allow  the  possessor  of  the  land 
to  conduct  and  mature  a  profitable  system 
of  management,  and  Ut  \iay  to  the  owner  an 
H'llHlBtttl  rent.     Ail  the  great  oDer«*i«n»  «f 


to  the  (Koupier,  the 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  g 
be  hazarded ;  but  more  thai 
of  good  capital  will,  like  el 
gard  as  a  benefit  the  powel 
his  business  undisturbed,  aq 
cuniary  value  on  securi^ 
ence."  (Quaii.  Joum.  Agt 
With  regard  to  a  leaae  ia  | 
covenants,  see  a  good  paper 
134.)  In  si>eakiug  of  rentaj 
marks,  "  As  t<i  the  kind  of 
C4)ust4uit  ex]>erieuce  proves  ( 
most  salisl'actorv  is  a  fixetl 
To  rents  payable  in  grain,  i 
gulated  by  the  prices  uf  grai 
obvious  objection,  that  the 
neridly  be  required  to  fiay  | 
when  be  is  least  able  to  do  i 
prices  rL-ie  from  a  dcficieiicy 
of  the  crop."  And  when  I 
lease  and  its  precautiunar] 
observes,  "  the  greatest  ex 
vain  precautions  and  attea 
against  every  possible  covi 
from  the  nature  of  the  tnun 
unforeseen  events  to  whfch  i 
it  is  impossible  to  do.  All  4 
is  to  make  as  precise  as  poa 
tions  which  cxiterience  sno« 
sary.  Tin-  terms  of  the  cua 
few  and  simple,  and  easily  t| 
coiuplied  with.  Xut  onljri 
nants  to  be  avoided,  ' 
necessary,  since  to  in 
them  too  much  scrvt 
lessee,  and  give  birth 
and  since  all  exf 
shows  that  theiatcreMa  < 

hp  mrtiffiMtlT  < 
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ion,  U  a  defence  to  on 
nt.  (Bullock  y.Domitt, 
And  if  the  tenant  (.ovenants 
bound  tn  rebuild  in  case  of  u 
deatruetion  by  li;.'lituiii)r,  or 
bv  enemies.  (Paradiiie  v. 
dienlerjield  v.  Bolton,  Com. 
b  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
according  to  Hgreement 
iras  in  arrear  of  rent  of  the 
to  his  landlord  {Partridge 
B.  &  P.  172.),  or  that  another 
interest  in  it.  (Rumbal  v. 
&  P.  689  )  A  pemon  who  lets 
to  eive  possession,  and  if 
ao  the  leasee  may  recover  da- 
It  him.  (Core  v.  Clay,  5  Bing- 
If  a  tenant  romuiits  a  breach 
1  by  wasile,  or  by  treating  the 
ibusbandlikc  manner,  the  Court 
will  not,  in  such  case,  compel  a 
krmance  of  an  agreement  for  a 
\  V.  Barclay,  18  Ves.  jun.  63.) 
Bt  to  make  a  lease  is  a  good 
pity  (Hamilton  v.  Cardrost, 
,  C.  125.)  ;  und  whcthiT  the  in- 
lU  0[>craU>  as  a  prci^cnt  lease  or 
it  for  n  future  lease  will 
ntion  of  the  parties,  to  be 
the  instrument  itm-lf  {Mor- 
3  Taunton,  6.5.),  in  wliir'h 
id,  0.  J.,  said,  "  If  you  collect 
of  the  instrument  the  intent 
to  give  a  future  lease,  it  nhall 

t  only." 

a  Ctnn,  provided  its  term  docs 
years  and  a  rent  is  reserved, 
\  parole   ( Crosby  v.  Wadtworth, 
}  ;  and  although  a  parole  agree- 
leoae  of  longer  duration   than 
void  by  the  statute  of  frauiU, 
3.  s.  2.,  yet  the  agreement  still 
kancy  from  year  to  year.  ( Clay 
tey,  8  T.  li.  3.)     A  lease  from  a 
commences  on  the  next  day. 
I  «75.)    The  words  •'  from  the 
mean  either  inclusive  or 
ding   to   the   context    and 
uid  the  court  will  construe 
10  effectuate  the  intention  of  the 
fA   V.    Leeds,   Cowper,    714.) 
feast  of  St.  Michael,''  means 
Gcboelmos.  {Spicer  v.  Lea,    II 
A  general  parole  demise  at  an 
where  the  bulk  of  the  farm  is 
1  a  »nial]  part  in  the  open  corn- 
only  a  lease  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  usual  round  of 
iRoe  V.    Leea,   -i   W. 
for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
as   lessee  shall   think 
for  seven  years  what- 
for  the  fourteen  or   the 


twenty-one  years.  {Ftr^uton  ▼.  Contuh,  2 
Burrows,  1032.)  And  if  it  be  granted  for  tlie 
same  terms,  unconditionally,  the  lessee  only 
ha-s  the  opiiun  at  which  of  the  above  periods 
the  Icojic  shall  determine.  (Dunn  v.  Spur- 
rier, 3  U.  &  P.  399.  7  Ves.  jun.  231  )  For 
every  doubtful  grant  must  be  construetl  in 
favour  of  the  grantee.  (Doe  v.  Dixon,  9 
East,  16.)  A  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
of  glebe  Imid  is  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  incumbent.  (Doe  v.  Carter,  R.  &  M. 
237.)  The  chun-liwardens  and  overseers 
of  a  parish  may  gnuit  leases  of  the  parish 
lands  under  the  59  G.  3.  c.  12.  s.  17.,  but 
the  ehurchwanlens  alone  cannot.  (PhiUipa 
v.  Pearce,  8  D.  &  R.  43.) 

Form  of  the  Lease. — In  all  farming  leases 
there  are  alwayi  some  of  the  following  co- 
veniuits,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  the  course  of  hus- 
bandry followed  in  the  district.  1.  Date, 
parties,  demise,  &c.  2.  Liberty  for  lcsi»or 
to  view  the  necessary  repairs,  and  to  take 
certain  excepted  trees.  3.  Resen'ation  of 
game,  &c.  4.  "  To  have  and  to  hold."  5. 
"  Yielding  and  paying."  6.  Additional  rent 
for  converting  pasture  to  tillage.  7.  And 
for  improper  hu»ba:i<lrj'.  8.  Lessee  to  pay 
rent  and  taxes,  and  repair,  landlord  finding 
rough  timber,  and  to  leave  in  repair.  9. 
Lcs.-»or  to  moke  eerttdn  alterations  in  farm, 
to  the  extent  of  .     10.  .411  fiir(her 

repairs  and  allcralions  to  be  at  the  les- 
see's ex])en.te  ;  lessee  to  carry  materials, 
to  insure  agiunst  fire,  and  not  to  assign 
without  a  licence,  and  to  give  notice  of  as- 
signment or  underletting.  11.  Lessee  to 
paint  the  house,  to  ring  swine,  clean  tiles  of 
tiuildingii.  12.  Lessee  to  level  mole-hills, 
cut  rushes,  deliver  loads  of  straw  yearly  to 
liuiillord.  13.  Lessee  to  provide  straw  for 
thatching.  14.  Lessee  to  perform  certain 
work  with  his  teams  for  the  lessor ;  to 
provide  beer  lor  workmen ;  to  carry  building 
materials.  13.  Lessee  to  keep  a  <iog  for 
lessor.  16.  Les.see  not  to  suH'er  persons  to 
sport  over  the  farm,  but  to  give  notice  of 
trespassers.  17.  Lessor  to  bring  actions 
of  trespass  in  lessieo's  name,  and  to  give 
notice  to  trespassers.  18.  [..issee  to  keep 
up  and  pres<-rve  the  sto<k  of  pigeons,  and 
to  deliver  to  lessor  hiJf  the  killed  pigeons. 
19.  Lessee  to  follow  the  jjrofwr  course  of 
husbandry.  20.  Lessee  to  cultivate  in  a 
husbanillike  manner.  21.  Lessee  to  cut 
drains  and  ditches.  22.  Lessee  to  observe 
all  the  reasonable  directions  of  the  lessor, 
as  (n  cultivation.  23.  Le-ssor  to  enter,  to 
observe  tlie  state  of  the  cultivation.  24. 
Lessee  to  summer  fallow  once  in  years. 

23.  .\nd  not  to  have   more   than  two  white 
crops  without  a   summer   fallow.     2G.  To 
cultivate  according  to  the  four  shift,  system. 
3  D  2 


27.  Lessee  not  to  take  more  Ihfin  one  ex- 
hausting crop  in  years.  'IS.  Lessee  not 
to  sow  un  fen  liind  more  than  two  successive 
crops  of  wheat.  29.  Lessee  to  sow  clover 
with  second  crop,  and  clover  to  remain 
years.  30.  Lessee  not  to  plough  meadow, 
or  mow  fattiog  land-i.  31.  Lessee  not  to 
mow  pasture  or  meudow-hinil,  during  the 
last  five  years  of  term,  fur  two  year.>t  suc- 
cessively. 3"2.  Lessee  to  rejmir  tences.  33. 
And  repair  hcdgcjs,  not  to  buckstall  them, 
but  to  cut  and  scour  one  part  of  them 
yearly.  34.  Les.Hce  to  scour  one  part  of 
the  ditche."!,  tiiid  plash  one  part  ofthe  hedges 
yearly,  to  plant  ([uick  and  trees,  where 
needed,  not  cutting  hedges  under  a  certain 

frowth,  not  sellinij  any  for  fire  woo<l.  35. 
lessee  not  to  cut  down  and  injure  trees  or 
inakc  pollards,  not  tn  out  pollards  under 
years'  growth,  or  any  which  have  not  been 
previously  cut.  3G.  Lessee  not  to  cut  un- 
derwood under  veurs'  growth.  37.  Not 
to  dia  pits.  38.  Lessor  may  pursue  any 
remedy  in  eipiity  for  brencli  of  covenants. 
39.  IvCsseo  may  dig  day  for  farm,  or  gravel 
for  roaxls  of  the  farm.  40.  .Sliidl  kill  moles, 
mow  tliistlcM,  not  cjtrry  away  brakes.  41. 
Lessee  to  sprcuil  iluiig  u[)on  the  land,  leave 
all  dung  at  the  cxpirutinu  of  term  without 
compeiLsiilion  ;  to  spread  niiu-l;  to  lime.  42. 
Lessee  to  feed  off  turnips.  43.  Lessee  to 
keep  sheep,  and  fold  them  on  land.  44. 
Lessee  at  end  of  term  to  leave  one  part  of 
last  year's  hay  to  Ikj  paid  for  by  lessor.  45. 
Lessee  to  carry  out  part  of  last  year's  dung, 
and  to  leave  remainder  on  the  premises,  to 
leave  also  all  straw  and  chaff  and  stubble. 
46.  Lessee  not  to  sell  straw  within  the 
last  years.  47.  Lessee  to  consume  hay 
upon  the  land.  4S.  Lessee  may  sell  hay 
and  .<traw,  bringinc  on  to  the  fiu-m,  for  eacu 
ton  sold,  tons  ot  manure.  49.  Lessee  to 
inbarn  and  stack  all  the  coni-crops,  kc^ 
grown  on  the  farm,  and  to  use  the  straw 
there.  50.  Lessor  may  stack  hay  on  the 
farm,  during  the  last  year  of  farm,  and  enter 
to  sow  turnips.  51.  Lessor  to  enter  and 
make  plantations,  not  exceeding  acres, 
midiiug  allowance  for  the  game  in  rent. 
52.  Lessee  in  lust  year  to  sow  one  part  of 
arable  land  with  clover,  one  part  with 
tiirnijia.  53.  Lessee  not  to  cut  grass  more 
tliiiii  once  in  last  years  of  lus  term,  or 
plant  more  than  one  crop  of  [xitatoes,  in  last 
years,  or  take  a  crop  of  coleseed  during 
last  years.  54.  I^essoe  to  leave  at  expi- 
ration of  term  one  port  of  land  in  fallow, 
or  green  crops.  65.  Lessee  to  leave  without 
charge  or  remuneration  all  the  dung  on  the 
prtunises.  56.  Lessee  to  lay  down  with 
clover  summer  com.  57.  Lessor  to  have 
leave  to  enter,  to  nluugli  fallows,  and  sow 
during  the  last  year  of  term.  58. 
740 


Lessee  to  plough  and 

(if  lessor  neglects)  by  si      ^_ 

Lessee  (o  find  room  In  hoiue  (art 
succeeding  tenant,  and  i 
and  peniut  him  to  car^ 
farm.    60.  Lessor  to  i 
nine  months  after  the  < 
6).  Lessee  to  provide  tltei 
with         loads  of  straw  per  I 
OS  he  occupies  the  bam,  aAi 

62.  Lessee  to  leave  on  hm 

63.  Lessor  to  [wj  for  gran,  bw.  a 
left  on  premises.  04.  Modeoi**] 

65.  Lc^or  to  keep  buildii^  ia 
allow  rough  wood  for  repairing 

66.  Lessor  to  find  timber  for  n 
Lessor  to  repair  building*  dl 
storms.  68.  Lessor  to  fiod  di 
notice,  and  to  allow,  if  upea 
plough -bote.  69.  Lessor  to  re-t 
not  paid,  or  other  covenaoutn 
see,  or  upon  lessee 
iasolvent,  or  making  i 
over  property  for  the  1 
assigning,  or  pledging  lease,  ar 
growing  crops.  70.  Lessor  n 
entry  to  pay  for  improTemaili 
to  valuation.  71.  Aschednles 
markol  plan.  (^Wood/air4  Id 
TenaiU,  942.) 

Slampt  on  Lease*.  —  By  tin 
184.  the  stamps  of  the  foUo 
required  for  leases :  — 

"  I.«ase8  or  tacks  of  i 

ditaments,  or  heritable  subjeett 
rent,  without  any  sum  of  i 
fine,   premium,  or 


xtvenaou  an 
beo^H 

leb^^BflR 


lUowia 


Wb«r»  the  t«w1t  raol  ihatl  ai<  a 

loSK  .... 

'Wbrn- 10  ^10  and  DM  lo  ^lOS 

—  lOO        —  S 

—  WD        —  « 

—  400         —  « 

—  600         —  S 

—  too        —         l« 

—  lOOO  audi 


Stamps  on  Agreevumt  Joel 
same  statute  it  is  provided 
the  same  shall  not  contain  i 
words  (being  the  amount  of  i 
law  folios,  or  sheets  of  72 
duty  of  1  /.,  and  where  the  i 
more  than  10X0  words,  a 
and  for  every  entire  quaotttjl 
containeil  therein,  a  nirther  ( 

An  agreement  for  a  lo 
require-i  a  W.  15i.  stamp,  {t 
temhaw,  7  D.  &  R.  mXX.)  ' 
quired  fur  a  lease  is  i 
expressed  to  be  paid  i, 
and  not  by  that  which  i 
V.  Lnrif,  10.  It.  k  C.  ( 
dyl,  M'Clclland,  217.) 


r 


LEASE. 


'aifntare  o/Leate. — ProviTOesIn  leases 
re-<iktr|r  are  to  be  construed  like  oltier 
nets,  not  with  the  strictness  of  oon- 
tt«  al  conuuoD  law.  {Doe  v.  Ebam, 
k  M.  1 99.)  Acocptance  of  rent  after  a 
liture  L)  a  waver  of  the  forfeiture  (Arm- 
K  Woodmtrd,   6  B  &  C.  519.)    if  the 

Elbe  forfeiture  was   known   to   the 
ihe  lime.  (Roey.  Uarrinun,  2  T.  R. 
n  of  the  Cutmtry   with   regard   to 
>rA.  — Custom  of  the  country  cannot  con- 
njM  tn-ms  of  a  lease ;  but  if  the 
.  then  the  custom  of  the  country 

■  be  aiJoptcd  (Smith  \.  Jersey,  2  U.  &  li. 
^  uul  evidence  of  that  0U8l4>m  mity 
Bcrircil,  although  there  is  a  written 
tBteat  which  is  silent  on  the  particular 
I  (  Webb  V.  Plomer,  2  B.  &  Aid.  746. ; 
w  T.  Amuloge,  Holt,  197.)     See  Cdb- 

or  Corirncti. 

pair*.  —  The  implied  duty  to  repair  is, 
le  common  law,  cast  npon  the  tenant. 
Ixtent  of  this  obligation,  however,  Ih  in 
It  degree  to  lie  taken  iii  connection  with 
xtent  of  the  tenant's  term  :  the  mere 
f  tenant,  it  is  CTidcnt,  could  hardly  lie 
ited  to  perform  those  substantial  rc- 
lo  a  farm  house,  that  would  be  required 
Esaebolder  for  a  long  terra.    (Fer/pumt 

E«pinaa»e,  590.)  These  two  kinds 
•nma*  bare  been  sometimes,  therc- 
lliTicled  into  nbitantial  and  ordinary, 
be  custnni  of  the  country'  usually  is  for 
mant  to  repair  the  house,  and  the 
vtl  the  farm  buildines,  and  the  tenant 
ly  bound  to  one  the  premises  in  a 
It-like  manner  {Horse/all  v.  Matthew, 
,  7.)  ;  and  the  mere  neglect  of  repairs 
not  render  him  liable  for  waste.  (Ilerne 
iBilir.  4  Taunton,  764.) 
tKmaiion, — The  mere  relation  of  land* 
■ad  tenant  is  a  sufficient  consideration 
ihe  tenant's  promise  to  manoj^e  a  form 
In  hosbandlike  manner  (Paxvlet/  v. 
ler,  6  T.  R.  373.),  and  according  to 
tBMtota  of  the  country,  and  this  may  Ik: 
K«d  although  there  is  a  written  ugree- 
I  M  for  the  out-going  tcn.int  to  carry 
%c  way-going  crop.  (Wrif^lemnorth  v. 
Umm,  I  Doughu,  201.)  In  this  case 
i  Maiis6eld  remarked,  "  The  custom  is 
I — it  isjusi ;  for  he  who  sows  ought  to 
t,and  It  IS  for  the  licncfit  and  encourage- 
it  of  agiirulturc.     It  is,  indeed,  against 

^oicTal  rule  of  law  concerning  eiuble- 
it«  which  an?  not  allowed  to  tenants  who 
W  frhen  their  term  is  to  cca.se,  because 

heU  lo  be  their  fault  or  folly  to  have 

■  when  they  knew  their  interest  would 
iia  bc£n*  they  coidd  reap;  but  the  cus- 
ot  a  partieiuaT  place  may  rectify  what 

wtnild  be  imprudence  or  fttlly." 
T4I 


LEATHER. 

And  the  custom  or  usage  lo  be  binding 
need  not  \w  one  followed  from  time  imme- 
morial :  it  is  sufRcient  if  there  he  a  general 
usage  {DaOii/  v.  Hirst,  3  Moore,  536.) ;  and 
that  it  is  the  prevalent  course  of  luisliandry, 
(,Legh  V.  Ilnrctt,  4  East,  164.)  In  this  case 
Lord  Elleritx)rough  in  giving  judgment  said, 
"  The  ciubim  of  the  counlri/ yvUh  reference  to 
gooil  haxliandry,  must  be  aiiplied  to  the  ap- 
provcil  habits  of  husbandry  in  the  neigli- 
Dourhooil  under  circumslmu'es  of  a  like  iin- 
ture  ;  and  jicrhaps  a  contract  to  (K-eupy  un 
estate  in  a  good  and  hiubiindlihe  manner, 
sinijily  would  have  iuipobcd  the  same  duty 
on  a  tenant,  because  the  same  sort  of  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  approved  practice 
would  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
what  was  gixxl  husbandr)-."  (See  also 
Pawley  v.  Walker,  5  T.  K.  373.  and  Broum 
V.  Crump,  6  Taunton,  300.) 

Contracts  to  ctdtirate.  —  These  are  usually 
introduce*!  into  the  farmer's  lejues,  gene- 
rally in  the  vague  manner  of  binding  him 
to  cidlivate  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  or,  what  is  often  as  bad,  obliging 
him  to  farm  his  land  acconliiig  to  old  ami 
oh,-(olete  systt^ras,  instead  of  idlowiug  him  to 
adopt  all  the  improvements  which  science 
and  experience  shall  .suggest.  It  b  atlvisable, 
however,  to  have  certain  restraining  cove- 
nants introduced  into  all  leases  for  the 
landlord's  security,  a  protection  which  the 
legislature  has  carefully  extended ;  thus  by 
the  56  Geo.  3.  c.  50.  s.  I.  it  is  provided  that 
no  sherifi'  or  other  officer  shall  sell  or  carry 
off  from  any  lanila  any  straw,  chatf,  or  tur- 
nips, or  manure,  in  any  case,  nor  any  hay 
or  other  produce,  contrary  to  the  covenant 
or  written  agreement.  And  by  a  subsequent 
section  of  the  same  act,  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  are  prevented  from 
taking  any  croji,  hiiy,  straw,  or  manure,  in 
any  other  way  than  the  bankrupt  woidd 
have  been  entitled  to  do. 

LEASH.  A  term  applied  to  game,  &c. 
by  sportsmen,  and  which  implies  three,  as 
three  hares,  iiartridges,  &c.  It  also  signi- 
fies a  line  to  nold  a  dog  by. 

LEATHER  {ticrm.Uder;  Van.  liider.) 
The  prepared  skins  of  animals.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  art  of  converting  skin 
into  leather  is  to  render  it  strong  and  tough, 
durable,  and  often  water-proof,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  destruction  bv  putrefaction  flic 
skins  are  fu-st  cU'anae<i  of  hair  lUid  cuticle, 
then  impregnateil  cither  with  vegetable 
tun  and  extract,  as  in  the  pniduction  of 
what  is  I'alled  Uinned  leather.  In  this  pro- 
cesis  the  tannic  a<;id,  which  is  the  active 
principle  of  the  astringent  vegetables  em- 
ployea,  combines  witli  the  gelatin  of  the 
skiiLH,  and  limns  an  insoluble  tannate  n( 
gelatin.  It  is  this  formation  which  rcn 
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Turkey   leather  is  tAwcd  and  afterwardi 

sli^jlitly  tanned.  Morocco  leather,  as  it  is 
<uilk'd,  is  chictiy  prepared  from  sheep-slcins. 
Sbummoy  leather  is  generally  sheep  or  doe- 
skin, prepared  by  dressing,  lining,  &c.,  and 
dyed,  if  necessary,  and  then  liniiihcd  in  oil. 
Russia  leather  acquires  its  peculiar  o<iour 
from  birch  tan.  There  is  an  excellent 
abslriict  of  llie  raanui'ucture  of  different 
kinds  of  leallier  in  Aiiiu't  Dictionary  of 
C'hemiiiln/,  which  thow.'  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  tiirther  inay  consult.  The 
leather  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is 
of  very  great  importance,  being  inferior,  in 
|x>int  of  value  and  exlenl^  only  to  tfaoec  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron.  "  If  wc  look,"  says 
Dr.  Campbell,  "  on  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, on  the  implement.^  used  in  most 
mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  u 
multitude  of  engines  and  machines  —  if 
we  cotiteniplntc  at  homo  the  ncces-sary  parts 
of  our  cUiUiiii};,  —  breeches,  shoes,  boots, 
gloves,  —  or  the  furniture  of  our  houses, 
—  the  books  of  our  shelves,  the  harness  of 
our  horses,  or  even  the  substance  of  our 
carriages,  what  do  wc  sec  but  instances  of 
human  industry  exerted  uixjn  leather  Y 
What  an  aptitude  has  tliis  single  material 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances  for  the  relief 
of  our  necessities,  and  supplying  conve- 
niences in  every  state  and  stage  of  life ! 
Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty 
we  have  it,  to  what  difliculties  should  wc 
be  exposed."  {Polil.  Slate  of  Oreat  Brit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  I7C.)  The  numbier  of  persons 
engoged  in  nil  the  various  bniuches  of  the 
Icjther  manufacture  in  (Jreiit  Hril.iin  is 
caliiiiated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000, 
the  totiU  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  leather  at 
02,000,000  Ibik,  and  the  entire  value  of  tho 
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(AT'CiJh>eh\    Com.  Did.; 
Brande's  Diet,  of  SeieHee.} 


LEAVER.  (Lttt. 
piece  of  sour  dough 
render  light  dough  or  p 
very  imperfect  substitute  , 
as  it  communicates  to  th 
tringent  taste,  which  few  | 
ongut  to  be  utod  only  wlt^ 
be  procured.  vVs,  huweye* 
ment  cannot  alwavi  be  obtl 
during  winter,  I  soall  «tat« 
methods  of  preparing,  •■  ' 
serving  it,  under  the  article 

Ut  the  law  (if  Mmies,  lea 
forbidden  during  the  paai 
Jews,  who  were  taught  to  rt 
vigil  of  the  feast  as  umleai 
scrupidosity,  purili'-^l  il,.  :>  | 
contaminatmg  iul! 

LEECIIKS.       (    . 
hiiurio,  to  draw.)     A  genua 
red-bloo<led  woruw,  or .' 
provided  with  a  suckq 
body,  and  a  mouth  at  I 
scss  a  few  native  sperieal 
the  fresh  waters,  as  the  hod 
mo/iiH  stnieniforbn,  II. 
olliciuiil  leech  (Uirmio  i 
inhabit  the  <x.'van,  where  tk 
U[Hiu  lishes,  us  theskat«-suel 
muncatii)  .  The  spooie*  i 
cat  pur|)Ose$  belunu 
tuga,  the  true  En_ 
It  is  composed  of  : 
11  oonvtix  oa  tint  \ 


genua 
irAjuoU 


each  side.  The  stomat'h  occupies 
uf  tlie  length  of  the  unimul,  unil 
fed  into  eleven  compartments,  each 
led  with  two  cecal  tacs ;  it  is  closed 
iiuDct«r  valve  at  Ha  lower  end.  The 
M*  no  heart,  but,  instead  of  it,  four 
pulaating  vessels;,  one  on  each  side, 
I  Uie  donal,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
inal  furfiu!c.  Nothing  is  known  of 
»de  in  which  the  blood  circulates, 
■eatbinj;  organs  are  the  vesicles  ul- 
oentioncd.  The  nenous  system  is  a 
ofganglia,  or  knots,  conner-tod   hy 

fiuments.  Leeches  .ire  herni.i- 
le:  thej  are  vivijiarous,  but  the  vounw 
telled  in  cocoons,  which  are  pierced 
Toung  leech  when  it  attains  a  certain 
rbc  great  demand  for  leeches  may 
TTtd  from  the  extent  to  which  tliu 
I  carried  on  ;  four  only  of  the  prin- 
lealen  in  London  annually  import 
00.  Norfolk  siipjilics  the  greiitest 
Ae  leeches  br<)U|xht  into  the  Loiidim 
,  but  some  are  taken  in  Kent,  Suirulk, 
and  Wales,  and  large  numbers;  are 
)d  from  Lisbon  and  the  south  of 
.The  leech  dealers  of  Uretugne 
MHMiul  cows  into  the  ponds  that 
IPIBkjr  fatten  and  pruuugate  more 
Irtly  by  sucking  their  blood.  C'liil- 
re  employed  to  catch  them  by  the 
■id  the  grown-up  {)ersons  wade  into 
lUoir  watera  in  the  spring  and  au- 
nd  catch  the  leeches  tliat  adhere 
•  naked  legs,  or  more  generally  the 
I  beat,  as  they  wade  in,  the  surfiue 

water  with  poles,  whicJi  sets  the 
in  motion,  and  brings  them  to  the 
,  where  they  are  taken  with  the 
ad  put  into  bags.  They  are  also 
l>y  a  sort  of  net  made  of  twigs  and 
which  is  umhI  in  the  summer,  when 
idles  retire  into  the  <U*encr  waters. 
,100,000,000  are  annually  used  in 
^.Tbc  leech  nuikes  a  triimj'ular 
^■id  continues  to  suck  until  its 
I^Bowers  are  paralysed  by  the  dis- 

m  the  anim.n],  compres!<ing  the 
dK   cells,   and   causing   suffocation ; 

orona  off.  Leeches  shouhl  m'vcr 
»  off  forcibly,  as  the  teeth  are  lelt 
wound,  and  cause  erysipelas.  The 
ale  of  applying  them  is  to  dry  them. 

Ping  them  in  a  hollow  made  in 
n,  to  apply  it  over  the  spot, 
are  until  they  all  adhere.     By 
ny  number  may  be  ajiplied  us 
■  "    :    tJiey  fall  olT,  a  bread 
■liould  be  npplie<l  over 
ill  not  ailbcre   if  any 
that  of  sulphur  or  tobacco, 
is  iht  room  during  tlicir  appli- 
rtry  interesting    account    of 
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LEEK. 

these  valuable  little  animals,  and  of  the 
best  method  of  preserving  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  Peniii/  Cyclopirdia^  vol.  xiii. 
( Thomioits  Dispitu. ;  Juhnsmi  on  Medi- 
cinal Leech;  Brnnde'a  Diet,  of  Science.) 

LKEK.  (Allium  porrmn.)  'Ilieleekisa 
hardy  bienuial,  for  although  it  attains  per- 
fectiejn  in  size  and  for  culinary  purposes  the 
(irst  year,  it  does  not  run  to  seed  until  the 
second,  the  perfecting  of  which  it  also  often 
survives.  The  whole  plant  is  eaten,  being 
employed  in  aoops,  &c.,  and  is  by  some 
persons  boiled  iokI  eaten  with  uient.  There 
are  four  varieties ;  flic  Musselburgh,  and 
tlie  large  London  leek,  which  arc  by  far  the 
best;  (he  Scotch  or  ilag,  which  Is  larger 
and  hiirdier ;  and  the  Flanders.  It  is  raised 
solely  from  seed,  which  must  he  gown  first 
in  the  end  of  February,  a  small  crop  for 
transplanting  in  June  and  July,  as  well  as 
in  part  to  remain  where  sown ;  again  for 
the  main  criip  in  the  course  of  March  or 
early  in  April ;  and  lastly,  towards  the  close 
of  A])rll  or  beginning  of  May,  for  late 
trans])hinling.  The.-*  sowings  arc  perfonued 
in  geuenil  broiulcosl  and  ridced  tn,  though 
some  gardeners  employ  drills,  the  plants  to 
remiun  at'ter  thinning  ;  the  leek,  however,  is 
so  much  benefited  by  transplanting  as  ob- 
viously to  point  out  the  error  of  this  prac- 
tice. When  the  plants  are  three  or  tour 
inches  In  height,  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  after 
sowing,  they  must  be  weeded,  hoed,  and 
thinned,  where  growing  too  cIihc,  to  two  or 
three  inehcs  opart;  water  also  being  given, 
in  dry  weather,  will  with  the  above  treat- 
ment strengthen  and  forwmil  flieni  for 
tnuLsplunllug  in  another  month,  or  when 
si.x  or  eight  inches  high.  They  must  be 
token  away  regularly  from  the  seed  bed; 
the  groimil  being  well  watered  previously, 
if  not  soft,  and  easily  yielding.  When 
thinned  nut,  they  may  be  left  fo  remain  in 
the  seed  Ih'<1  .«i.K  inches  asunder  as  they  do 
not  grow  so  large  as  the  transplanted  ones, 
which  must  be  set  by  the  dibble  in  rows 
ton  inches  apiu-t,  and  eight  in  the  line!*, 
being  in.serte<l  iieiu"ly  down  tn  the  leaves, 
that  the  neck,  by  being  covered  with  the 
earth,  may  be  blanched;  water  in  uliuiid- 
ance  must  be  given  at  the  time  of  phuitlng, 
and  the  long  weak  leaves  shorteue<l,  but 
the  roots  left  as  uninjured  as  possiVile. 
The  bed  should  be  hoed  over  occasion- 
ally, as  Well  tn  kill  the  weeds  as  to  loosen 
the  .soil,  liy  this  treatment,  ond  by  cutting 
off  the  t<i]is  of  the  leaves  about  once  a 
month,  as  new  ones  are  prixluccd,  the  neck 
swells  to  a  much  larger  size.  The  seveitd 
sowings  above  directed  will  yielil  a  supidy 
from  August  until  the  following  May,  when 
they  lulvancc  to  seed.  A  [portion  should  be 
always  taken  up  and  laid  in  sand  previous 
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open  exposures,  it  never  comes  to  maturity, 
and  by  the  first  sharp  autuninnl  fn>8t  it  is 
entirely  destroyed.  CSimkI  varieties  never 
flower  beRtre  May  or  June,  and  ripen  tlieir 
seed  in  September.  The  lieads  sliould  be 
cut  wlien  changed  to  a  browniili  colour, 
vfith  H  foot  in  length  of  the  stalk  left  at- 
tached, for  the  convenience  of  tying  in 
bundles,  three  or  four  together  to  dry ;  — 
when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  may  be 
hunfr  lip  and  kept  in  the  head  until  wanted, 
or  imuii'diately  thrashed  out  and  stored. 
As  the  husk  is  very  tough,  it  is  usual,  when 
small  quantities  have  to  be  opcnited  upon, 
to  rub  tliem  against  a  tile,  which  breaks  it 
more  easily  than  any  other  mode  that  can 
be  udopled.  (G.  H^.  Johtuon't  Kitchen 
Oiirilrn.) 

LEES.  The  dregs  or  feculencies  of  li- 
quors, which,  after  being  separated  by  fer- 
mentation, fall  to  the  bottxim  of  the  vessels. 
All  the  various  kinds  of  lees,  such  as  those 
of  wine,  In-er,  ale,  oil,  &e.,  may  be  made  use 
of  OS  manures  when  they  can  be  hod  in  suf- 
ficient quantiliea. 

LEEl".  An  inferior  court  held  witliin  a 
manor,  and  called  the  king's  court,  on  ac- 
count that  its  audiorily  to  punish  offences 
origin.illy  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  from 
thence  descemled  to  inferior  jierstms.  Leet 
is  the  precinct  or  district  within  the  cog- 
nizance or  subject  t'O  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court-leet. 

LE(iS.  The  extremities  that  form  the 
supjiort  of  animals.  Of  the  four  legs  of  a 
horse,  the  two  before  have  several  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  jMCuliar  name ;  thus  by 
the  name  of  fore-leg,  we  commonly  under- 
stand that  i)art  of  the  Ibre-ipiorters  that 
extends  from  the  hough  to  the  pastern-joint. 


duce  gum ;  certain  ^^ll 
eanth ;  the  tamarind  m^4 
whose  interior  is  filled  wi 
pulp;  C'asiia  acutifolia  and 
cassia  yield  senna ;  Obfcyrt 
ice  root ;  Ceratoma,  the  vili 
Scripture;  finally,  many  an 
and  some  are  <fangeroiis  I 
which  the  commoti  Inbumul 
LEICESTEK  SHEEP. 
LENTICULAB.  A  bci 
nifving  lens  or  pea-shaped. 
Lentil.  (ErmmLem 
land  in  Celtic ;  »ome  of  t| 
pest  in  cultivated  ground,  1 
too  prolific  weeds.)  An  ea 
vetch  or  tare  kind,  cultiral 
of  England  as  fodder  for  < 
til  is  an  annual,  growing 
about  eighteen  inches,  witii 
like  those  of  tores,  but  n 
ducing  pale  purjdc  Soweri 
cceded  iiy  suudl  lint  poda^ 
or  thre«  round,  hani,  siaoot 
There  are  two  sorts  of  lenl 
the  yellow,  but  U>e  lotto-  al 
quantity  of  fodder.  The  a 
are  generally  sown  in  Mai 
the  proportion  of  one  ant 
bushels  per  acre.  Lcotila  I 
dry  fodder  for  rattle,  and 
cutting  into  chaff  as  tiou^ 
and  horses. 

LESSEE,  LESSOR,  i 
LETTI>Xi  FAKM8.  | 
LETTSOSL  JOHN  CXI 
liorn  in  1744,  of  Iri.'di  <iiil 
the  little  island  of  Vantlyl 
in  the  West  Indies,  where' 
planter.    He  di«»d  Noveuj 


LETTUCE. 


ftlie  milky  juice  which  cxtades 
hU  when  broken.)  There  are 
IMU  tpedea  of  lettuce,  all  bien- 

beented  lettuce  (L.  nroMt), 
I  oboat  hedges,  old  wbUh,  and 
tof  fields  on  a  chalky  soil,  not 
*  The  whole  herb  abounds  with 
I  znilkv  juice,  having  the  smell 
bt  only  slightly  narcotic^  and 
t  produce  the  consequences  at- 
psc  of  that  drug.  This  juice 
iM^denly,  in  large  drops  on  the 
A  from  the  calyx  and  tender 
^tbe  plant  is  in  flower,  but  not 
b,  evincing  a  considerable  de- 
iiility  in  the  plant.     The  root 

bHtetn  solitary,  two  or  three 
d,  smooth,  sparingly  leafy, 
ed,  panicled  at  the  top,  a 
^  below.  Leaves  horizontid, 
k,  finely  toothed,  radical  ones 
jkovatc,  undivided,  depressed. 
IsxraB,  panicled,  light  yellow. 
Tlettuce  (/..  Scariola).  This 
Bid  in  waste  gronod  and  dry 
I  of  fields.  The  whole  herb  is 
|kjr,  bitter,  but  less  fetid  than 
Stem  two  or  three  feet 
liiclcd.  Leaves  numerous, 
ontal,  variously  piunalllid 
thin  midrib  furnished  with  a 
oinent  prickles  ;  their  busu 
Flowers,  small,  pale 

ttuce  (i.  taligna).  Tliis 
ID  chalky  waste  ground,  or 
ihcs.  The  whole  plant  is 
Stem  about  two  feet  high, 
or  whitish,  somewhat 
By  throughout.  Leaves  glau- 
i  except  the  midrib  boniiath ; 
b  or  pinnatifid,  entire,  sessile. 
■all  altcmatc  tufls  composing 
rrery  small,  pale  yellow,  ojicn 
ply,  and  MXin  fading.  {Smilh'n 
U.  Hi.  p.  344.) 

KU-known  cultivated  lettuce 
ber*  are  many  varieties,  which 
bito  families,  the  cos  and  the 
be  first  aie  more  grown  in 
I  winter;  the  second  at  all 
lore  usually  in  winter,  on  ac- 
'  miperiot  hardihood.  The  cos 
«!h«r»ptcri«>d  by  being  of  an 
h,  inil,  with  the  exception  of 
r«iuire  to  have  their  leaves 
for  blanching ;  the  cabbage, 
to  the  ground,  produces 
the  manner  of  a  cabbage, 
mm.  'Hie  cilicias  are 
ite  between  .(he  two. 
iige  varieties  arc  in 


coa  T4uinu. 
Brighton. 

Blvk-ic«tlcd  greeo. 
Early  Egyptub. 
Crrrn. 

White  or  VeruUlef. 
Sllnr. 

Sptrftml  or  Imfuird. 
(«rv«<n  ADd  brown  CUicU. 
L4>p. 


general  sweeter  than  those  of  the  cos  at  the 
same  age  ,•  but  at  full  growth,  this  is  re- 
versed:  hence  the  latter  are  jireferred  for 
salads,  and  the  former  for  soups. 

The  cabbage  varieties  succeed  better  in  a 
hotbed  tlian  the  cos. 

CAntnGV.  VAKtlTtBa. 
Drumhearlrd. 
Brown  Dutch. 
Tcmila  l»ll. 

Hardj  green,  or  Cjipuchln. 
PruuUo. 
Prince*!, 
romtnon  white. 
I.Arfro  whlt«. 
Iiofierlnl. 
OtaihI  vimtrable. 
lATgr  H^ilnAIl. 

Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a  light  rich  soil, 
with  a  dry  substratum.  In  u  poor  or  tena- 
cious one  they  never  attain  any  eoiisidcmble 
size,  but  run  to  seed  prematurely.  Like 
most  (»th(T  cro[)a,  that  soil  is  to  be  pre- 
feri'ed  which  is  rich  rather  from  prior  cul- 
tivation thnu  the  immediate  a[iplictttit>n  of 
manure.  It  is  of  udvnntngc  to  trench  it; 
and  if  manure  is  necessarily  applied  at  the 
time  of  insertion,  it  should  be  in  a  state  of 
forward  decay.  For  the  first  and  lujtt  crops 
of  the  year  u  warm  sheltered  situation  is 
re()uired ;  but  for  the  niid>uinmer  ones  a 
border  lliiit  is  sheltered  during  the  meridian, 
but  far  from  being  coulinctt  or  under  the 
9h:ulow  of  trees,  is  to  be  preferred.  Lettuce 
is  ])ropagated  by  seed,  that  for  the  first  crop 
should  be  sown  in  a  froiiic,  on  a  warm  bor- 
der, or  slender  hotbed,  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary or  early  in  February ;  at  the  close  of  this 
last  moatli  a  hu-ger  quantity  may  be  sown 
in  any  open  situation,  and  repeated  once 
every  three  weeks  in  small  pro|x>rlion5  until 
the  end  of  .July  for  sunuiier  and  autumn 
use;  to  be  continued,  at  similar  intervals, 
until  the  close  of  September  for  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  sowing  is  always  per- 
formed broudrost,  mcMlerately  thin,  each 
variety  separate,  and  rakeil  in  even  and 
light,  care  being  taken  tliat  the  bed  is 
trampled  u{K)n  us  little  as  (lossiblc.  It  is 
usual  when  the  plants  are  about  a  month 
old,  or  two  inches  in  height,  Uj  thin  them 
to  three  or  four  inches  apart,  those  removed 
being  prickerl  out  at  similar  distances. 
Those  from  tlie  sowings  in  January  and 
February,  in  u  similar  .situution  to  that  in 
which  they  were  raised  ;  and  thence  until 
August  in  any  ojieu  situation.  Tliose  of 
the  August  sowing  must  be  divided  into 
two  jMirlions;  the  largest  being  selected 
and  filfljited  in  an  oj>en  compartment  for 
Inte  autumn  use^  and  tbc  smaller  on  a  warm 
border  lor  wint<!r  and  early  spring. 

AVhcn  pliuited  out  finally,  they  must  be 
set  in  rows  a  ffHvt  apart  each  way,  which  is 
abundant  for  the  hu-gest  variety,  and  not 
more  than  necessary  for  the  snudler.     A.\. 


A 


are  pianicu  lo  wiingiana  ine  winwr  ^wnico 
they  easily  do  if  sheltered  with  hoopa  luid 
mattinji;  during  severe  weather),  and  eon- 
tinue  ill  a  slate  fit  for  use,  are  best  planted 
on  the  .stiniiiiit  of  ridges,  as  this  is  u  great 
protection  from  excessive  wet,  from  which 
they  always  suffer.  In  every  stage  of 
growth  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
well  watered,  and  the.  earth  around  them 
frequently  stirreil  for  the  extirpation  of 
slugs  and  snails,  which  are  particularly  in- 
junoiu,  and  arc  very  ]irevalcnl  in  uinist 
■eaxnns. 

When  the  cos  varieties  have  attained  an 
advanced  growth,  they  require  their  leaves 
to  be  drawn  t<igether  with  a  shred  of  mat- 
ting, to  render  the  interior  blanched,  care 
being  taken  thai  it  is  not  ]>erfonned  so  tight 
us  to  bruise  them.  Under  every  favourable 
circuiiiBtiUire  for  a  vigorous  growth,  the 
plants,  especially  of  the  cos  varieties,  and 
during  dry  seasons,  will  yet  run  up  to  seed 
before  the  heart  is  pertectly  blanched :  to 
retard  this,  it  is  an  effectual  practice  at  the 
time  of  tying  them  up,  to  cut  out  the  cen- 
tre of  each  with  a  sharf)  kniic.-.  The  plants 
raised  from  the  September  sowing  may  be 
divided  as  directed  for  those  of  August,  but 
in  addition,  some  of  the  cos  varieties  may 
be  planted  on  u  warm  border,  to  have  the 
(llelter  of  frames  and  liaiid-glasses.  Some 
of  the  strongest  of  these  may  in  succession, 
during  November,  December,  and  January, 
be  planted  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  on  the 
bor<lers  of  the  stove,  being  removed  with 
na  little  injury  aj  possible  to  the  roots,  lo 
bring  them  forward  tor  immediate  use. 

AVhilst  in  frames  they  require  much  ot- 
tcntion.  Being  watered  and  shaded  until 
estalilished,  they   must  afterwards  have  as 


len  at  lewt  a lom  tfsxi  mm 
able  for  two  vorietie*  to  fl4 
other,  ns  only  mongrel  ra 
obtained.  Kach  st«m  ia  t 
attached  to  a  stake,  aa  a  ai 
pestuous  weather.  It  ii  U 
that  the  branches  must  be  I 
seed  rijjeus  upon  them,  an! 
the  whole  is  readr,  aa  aome 
or  three  weeks  before  atht 
qnently  the  first  and  best  ael 
and  lost.  It  must  be  wei 
it  is  beaten  out  and  atored. 
is  considered  to  be  beat  tJM 
but  when  three  yean  old,  H 
I  getatc. 

The  juice  of  the  lettuce 

[  termed    lactuearatm.       It   (ii 

narcotic  properties,  and  u  ul 

(Le  Quiniint  Cnniitl.  (JunL 

a.  W.  JohuioHt  Kileh.  Gar* 

LETTUCE.  LA.MB'4 
Sai^d.  j 

LETTUCE,  THE  WAL] 

LeTTL'CJ!. 

LEVELLING.  In  husb 
rendering  the  ground  even  ' 
of  impediments  t«  the  cd 
tions  of  tillage.  This  i*  gef 
the  plougli,  but  sumetimeiH 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

LEVER,  in  mec"      " 
moveable   upon    a 
having  forces  applied  i 
The  lever  is  one  uf  the  1 
nnd  being  the  ^mfJcat  i 
first  that  was  attempted  tol 

E.xamples  of  the  applicalMj 
arc  of  constant  occurrence  in  ( 
arts.    The  crowbar,  the  Iiaa4 


tanpc  is  opposed  to  its  motion, 

A  very  moderate  contnic- 

Boscle  thus  gives  considerable 

limb.       (Gregory  t  Mech. 

tET.     A  young  hare,  in  the  first 

&K  or  LAY.  Land  in  the  state 
r  uiimj  lurface. 

A  proTincial  name  adopted  by 
i»-an  argillaceous  limestone,  which 
ith  its  associated  bed^  is  chorac- 
peculiar  fossils.    Sec  Geoloct. 

(Lat.  bark.)  In  botany,  the 
dog  of  the  baric  of  exogenous 
oonsista  of  woody  tissue  in  great 
ad  very  thick-sided,  intermixed 
br  tissue.  It  appears  to  be 
BliaUy,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cones  of  wood,  and  is  intended 
to  eoDvcy  downwards  the  secre- 
irated  in  the  bark  and  leaves. 
» the  principal  seat  of  lactiferous 

RIES,  FARMEHS".  Collef^tionB 
n  agricultural  an<l  horticultural 
re  now  becoming  very  general 
;  the  country,  through  tLe  iu- 
r  of  fanners  clubs.  They  can- 
ug  eminently  useful  to  the 
_ricullurc,  by  illiTui-ing  among 
iton  of  the  soil  llie  latest  dis- 
td  imiiroremenl^  in  hu.'<lmndry, 
he  differc-nt  oiiinious  and  llieories 
I  on  imilters  huving  reference  to 
I  and  its  collatttral  »cien<!e8  of 
botany,  natural  history,  geohjgy, 
y,  and  vegetable  physiology,  &c. 
I  of  parties  is  further  cmniently 
o  each,  for  they  have  thus  ai'ccss 
amnber  of  itiuidiird  worlcs,  many 
ire  ftiequently  cxix-nsive,  and  the 
■r^  a  number  would  in  most  in- 
beyood  the  small  fanner' it  luean.*. 
eos  which  muy  Ik-  gru'lually  in- 
e  foDrtwine  list  of  pructictd  works 
imy  lie  found  useful  to  pcr- 
1^  the  fornuitionofiigricul- 
fieB  or  farmers"  clutw  :  — 
^gmtetti  of  Prac.  Agriculture,  3d 
18*.  The  |iu)j|lcalious  of 
,.  the  mtfnnon  of  Uttful 
t.  Britith  hiulxmilry,  3  vols. 
CaXtU,  I  vol.  10».  &^. ;  The 
;  8*.  (W.  ;  Sheep,  I  voL  10*.  6rf. 
yil  Chnniilry,  Gth  edit. 
On  Fertiliser >,  \'lt.  JJayl- 
"VyWage,  5th  wlit.  10*.  M. 
tad  e<lit.  7*.  Von  ThSer's 
urt  (Show's  Trnns- 
Orazirr,  8\o.  I7«.  Sir 
^ode  if  A/frieuUnre.  (icor^e 
frraminrui,    Ml.     liill- 


yord's  Practical  Farmitig  and  Grazing,  10*. 
Liebig's  Organic  Chemitlry,  2d  edit.  16*. 
Baxter's  Library  of  AgricuUitre,  30*.  Lou- 
don's EncyclopaiHia*  of  Agriculture  and 
GartUning,eacii'2L  10*.;  Farmer t  Encyclo- 
padia^  21.  10*. ;  of  Rural  Architecture,  3/. 
Main's  Farmer'a  Maniml,  6*.  Prof  John- 
ston's Lecture*  on  Ag.  Chemintry.  Main's 
Planter  »  Attiatant,  6s.  Jackson's  Treatise  on 
Dairy  Uashandry,  2*.  3</.  Uarley's  Dairy 
Husbaiulry,  8*.  Kollur,  On  the  InnecU  in- 
jurioujt  to  Farmers,  &c.  (Misses  Lfiudon's 
Tnuulation).  Rogers's  Vegetable  Cultirator, 
It.  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm,  2*.  Hd.  Pe- 
riodicals :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrind- 
tural  Society  of  Eiiglaiul.  London.  3*.  (W. 
Jouriud  of  Agriculture.  Edinburgh.  Quar- 
terly. 5*.  British  Farmer  s  Mugazine,  3*. 
Liver[KX)l.  Quarterly.  5*.  Shaw's  Farmer's 
Magazine.  Loniioii.  Monthly.  \«.6d.  Ve- 
terinarian. London.  Monthly.  1*.  6rf.  Ncws- 
pajiers :  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  the 
Fanner's  Jourtud,  and  BelTs  Wt-ehly  Mes- 
senger, &c.  '\\'cekly.  Johnsioii  and  Shaw's 
Fanner's  Almanack.  ADiiual.  Is.  Some  of 
the  old  works  coiiliiin  much  valuable  prac- 
tical mutter,  purtituliirly  the  Countif  Re- 
ports, luid  the  works  of  Marshidl,  Jethro 
Till!,  and  Arthur  Young. 

LICHENS.  Plants  of  a  very  low  or- 
giinisution,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees 
or  roiks,  when  they  form  a  kind  of  incrust- 
ation ;  or  ujKin  the  ground,  when  they  eon- 
sbl  of  irregular  lobes,  parallel  with  the 
earth's  surface.  Occasionally,  in  all  situ- 
'  atious,  they  ui'e  found  in  a  branched  state ; 
but  their  sub-divisions  are  generally  irre- 
gular, and  without  order.  Their  fructifica- 
tion consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called  shields, 
which  breaks  through  the  up[K-r  surface  of 
the  Ihallus,  or  main  substanre  of  the  lichen, 
are  of  a  peculiar  odour  and  texture,  and 
contain  the  rejiroduclive  particles.  Lichens 
alKtund  in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  The  greater  jjart  are  of  no 
known  u-se  ;  but  some,  us  the  reindeer-moss 
{Ceimmyce  rangiferiua),  the  Iceland  moss 
(Cetruria  islandicu),  imil  various  species  of 
Gyrophora,  are  capable  of  sustaining  life, 
cither  in  animals  or  man.  The  Iceland 
mos-s,  when  deprived  of  its  bitterness  by 
soaking  in  an  alkali  and  then  boiling, 
becomes,  indeed,  a  diet  reconimende<l  to 
invalids.  Others  are  used  as  tonic  me<ii- 
cines,  as  Varivlaria  fagineu  and  Pannelia 
parietiiut.  Their  principal  use  is,  however, 
that  of  furnishing  the  dyer  with  brilliant 
colours;  orchall,  cudbeiu-,  and  jierollc,  with 
many  more,  arc  thus  employed.  (^Brandt's 
Diet,  of  Science.)    See  Moss. 

LICKS.  A  term  applied  in  North  Ame- 
rica to  sandy  tracts  of  lan<l,  upon  which 
common   salt   fonns   an   etllores<?enre,    awl 


verted  vessels,  would  clearly  indicate  to  the 
nwst  careless  observer,  that  light  at  least 
influenced  the  colour  of  vegetation  :  ever^ 
ganloner,  in  truth,  takes  advantage  of  this 
lacti  when  he  is  blanching  his  culinary  ve- 
getables. But  it  was  not  till  after  the  days 
of  Priestly,  that  the  other  chemical  elTecta 
which  light  ]ir<Mluces  ujkhi  a  growing  plant, 
were  so  uiuch  belter  understood. 

It  is  probable  that  this  influence  com- 
meuces  nt  a  very  early  period  in  the  life'of 
the  plant,  with  even  the  germination  of  the 
seeil.  lugeiihoiiz,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  found 
that  setMls  always  germinate  faster  in  the 
dark  than  in  tlie  light.  {Krjjer.  sur  la 
Veg.  11.)  And  his  e.\perimenls  were  re- 
]>eated  by  Seunebier  with  eijual  success. 
(Alhn.  Phyiico-Vheta.  vol.  iii.  J).  41.)  Hut 
the  Abbe  Bertholin,  who  distinguishctl  him- 
self so  much  by  his  labours  to  demonstrate 
the  efiect  of  electricity  on  vegetation,  ob- 
jected to  the  conclusions  of  the«e  philoso- 
phers, ami  allinued  that  the  difference  in  the 
germination  of  seeds  in  the  shade  and  in  the 
light,  was  owing,  not  to  the  light  itself,  but 
to  the  difference  in  the  moisture  in  the  two 
situations,  the  moisture  evajporating  much 
faster  from  the  seeds  in  the  light  than  from 
those  in  the  shade ;  and  he  ailirmed  that 
when  prccnutions  were  taken  to  keep  the 
seeds  etjually  moist,  then  those  in  tlie  sun 
genninated  sooner  than  those  in  the  shade. 
(Journ.de  P/iynic,  1789.)  But  when  Sen- 
uebier  repealed  his  former  ex|H;riment.8, 
itnd  employed  every  {Kissible  precaution  to 
insure  e<iuality  of  moisture  in  both  situa- 
tions, he  constantly  found  the  seeds  in  the 
shade  germinated  sooner  than  tb(i.se  in  the 
light     We  may  conclude,   therefore,   that 


I  of  light ;  but  then,  namd^ 
:  chemical  process  commenoa 
!  of  the  action  of  (he  oxygei 
^  the  organic  subataoces,  oon^ 
I  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This 
all  connected  with  tb«  life 
organism,  because  it  goes  d 
exactly  as  in  a  living  one. 
composing  the  leaves  of 
being  known,  it  is  a  mattci 
ease  and  certainty  to  ca] 
them  during  life  should  abi 
by  chemical  action  where 
light  is  withdrawn.  The  I 
'  parts  of  all  i>lants  contaii 
or  volatile  constituents  il 
j  change  into  resin  by  Hi 
oxygen,  should  abMirb  q 
parts  which  are  free  from 
Those  leaves,  also,  which  <q 
constituents  of  natgalls,  ( 
which  nitrogen  is  present, 
more  oxygen  than  thoae  t 
tain  such  matters.  The  od 
inferences  has  been  distil 
the  obserrations  of  De  8a;q| 
the  tasteless  leaves  of  the  < 
absorb  cmly  0  3  of  their  v\ 
in  the  dark  during  twent] 
leaves  of  the  Ptniu  AUm 
volatile  and  resinous  nils  | 
those  of  the  Qurrau  Rolrur  { 
acid  fourteen  time*,  and  \ 
of  the  Pojmtun  itl'  ; 

quantity.     This  < 
very  plainly  also  1 1 ;  : :  i 

letUin  cnlyciiium^  1 1'    (  r  ■  J 
others;  for  t'    ■  1 

muniiiig,  t;t  I 


LIGHT. 


imrta  of  lh«  ponlar,  the  beech, 
t  the  holly,  «rc  dried  unilcr  the 

with  cxflueion  of  lifjlit,  then 
;  with  witer,  and  pbced  under  a 
W  6lk'd  with  oxygen,  thoy  are 
dworb  that  gas  in  proportion  as 

tin  colour.    The  chemical  na- 
nroc«M  is  thus  completely  es- 
Tbe  diminution  of  the  gtu  which 
I  ooly  be  owing  to  the  union  of  a 
•rtwn  of  oxygen  with  those  sub- 
ddj  ■are  already  in  the  state  of 
nxyilation  of  the  hydrogen 
..' ciimpoundg  which  contain 
JM-     Ihe  fallen  brown  or  yellow 
nie  oak  contain  no  longer  tannin, 
of  the  poplar  no  balsamic  con- 
(Orgtauc  Chem.  p.  28.) 
.:....   ,.f  light  upon   the   prowing 
V   point  of  view  full  of  in- 

. .::vator :  "  If  all  the  branches 

ttdiUDTe  of  one,"  said  Air.  T.  M. 
■ad  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
^getoble  physiologists),  "  be  much 

•  continuous  trees,  or  other  ob- 
branch  which  is  exposed  to  the 
eta  to  itself  a  lar^e  portion  of  the 
■•p,  which  it  eui[>loy9  in  the  fonn- 
ftire*  and  vigorous  annual  shoots, 
•haded  branches  Itcconie  languid 
hhy.     The  motion  of  the  oscend- 

cf  Mp  appears  therefore  to  be 
"  the  abihty  to  employ  it  in  the 
"les  of  the  tree;  ami  this 
ap  through  the  alburnum, 
b  •abatance  the  buds  and  leaves 
)at  the  sap  which  gives  existence 
)eds  the  root,  descends  through 
Uld  if  the  operation  of  light  give 
the  exposed  branch  to  attract 
ay  the  aacending  or  alburnous 
'  M]s  it  appears  not  im])robable 
penUioD  of  proper  food  and  moist- 
•oil,  upon  the  hark  of  the  root, 
ability  to  that  organ  to  attract 
m  the  doMending  or  cortical  cur- 
xT  (SeUeHon  of  Pmtr,  p.  160.) 
ladode,  I  believe,  fint  otwerved 
lecnlcnt  shoots  of  trees  and  her- 
imts,  which  do  not  depend  upon 

•  fupport,  are  bent  towanhi  the 
I  which  they  receive  light,  by  the 
u  uf  the  ctJIular  substance  of  their 
h  tJut  side,  and  I  believe  his 
mm  ncHVcdy  well  founded.  The 
of  light  upon  the  tendrils  and 
ke  AmpeloiMi?  and  ivy  appears  to 
Samctjically  opposite  enects,  and 
I  an  cxteaaun  of  the  cellular  bark 

:po«ed  to  its  influence ; 

affords,  I   think,  a 

why  these   plants 

Ofiproach  contiguous 


opaque  objects,  just  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  conscious  of  their  own  fwbleness,  and 
of  jKiwer  in  the  objects  to  which  they  ap- 
proach, to  afford  thera  support  and  pro- 
tecti<m.  The  tendril  of  the  vine  is  in- 
ternally similar  to  that  uf  the  Bni|iolopsis, 
though  its  external  Conn  luid  moile  of  at- 
taching itself,  by  twining  round  any  slender 
body,  are  very  different.  Some  young  plunts 
of  this  species  which  hud  been  raisinl  in  ])ot8 
in  the  precedhig  vear,  and  hud  been  headed 
down  to  a  single  bud,  were  placed  in  a 
forcing  house,  and  the  shoot.i  from  these 
were  bound  to  slender  bars  of  wood,  and 
trained  iiorfH-'ndiculBrly  upwards.  Tlieir 
tendrils,  like  those  of  the  am^K-lopsis,  when 
first  emitted  pointed  upwariL*,  but  they 
graduidly  formed  un  increasing  angle  with 
the  stems,  and  ultimately  pointed  jH-Tpen- 
clicularly  downwBrd.>i,  no  object  having 
presented  itself  to  which  they  could  attach 
1  themselves.  Other  plants  of  the  vine  under 
similar  circumstances  were  trained  hori- 
lontally,  when  their  tendrils  gradually 
descended  beneath  their  stems,  with  which 
they  ultimately  stood  very  nearly  at  right 
angles.  A  thinl  set  of  plants  were  trained 
almost  perjicndicttlarly  downwards,  but  with 
an  inchnntion  of  a  few  degrees  towards  the 
nonli,  and  the  tendrils  of  these  f)enuonentIy 
retained  very  nearly  their  first  position  le- 
latively  to  their  stems ;  whence  it  appears 
that  these  orgiuis,  like  thetemirilsof  the  om- 
I>elopsis  and  the  claws  of  the  ivy,  are  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  control  of  light. 
A  few  other  plants  of  the  same  species  were 
trained  in  each  of  the  preceding  methods, 
but  proper  objects  were  placed  m  different 
situations  near  them,  with  which  their  ten- 
drils might  come  into  contact,  and  I  was  by 
these  means  afforded  on  ojiftortunity  of  ob- 
Bcr^'ing  with  accuracy  the  diilerence  be- 
tween the  motions  of  these  luid  those  of  the 
am[)elop.sis  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  latter  almost  iuunediately  receded  from 
light,  by  whatever  means  that  were  made  to 
operate  upon  them ;  aiul  they  did  not  sub- 
sequently show  any  disposition  to  approach 
the  points  from  which  they  once  recede<l. 
'i"he  tendrils  of  the  vine,  on  the  contrary, 
varied  their  positions  in  every  jicriod  of  the 
day,  and  afterwards  returned  again  during 
the  night  to  the  situations  they  had  occupied 
in  the  preceding  morning,  and  they  did 
not  so  unmediatcly  or  so  regularly  bend 
towards  the  shade  of  contiguous  obje<ts. 
But  as  the  tcndrihi  of  this  plant,  like  those 
of  the  ami>clo[)sis,  spring  alternately  from 
each  side  of  the  stem,  and  as  one  point  oidy 
in  three  is  without  a  tendril,  and  as  each 
tendril  separates  into  two  divisions,  they 
do  not  often  fail  to  come  into  contact  within 
their  reach,  and  the  effects  of  contact  upon 


the  moving  fluid  of  the  plant  passes  tliroiigb 
its  tendrils,  and  that  ttierc  ut  a  close  con- 
nection between  its  vascular  structure  and 
its  motifins."     (Ibid.  p.  166.) 

''The  stems  of  the  potat<>e,"he  addi  in  an- 
other pliice,  "  as  of  otlier  jilauts,  rise  |)erjien- 
iliciilarly  under  the  InHuence  of  tlieir  un- 
erring Jfu'de,  grnvitatidn,  «n  long  as  they 
i-untinue  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  eoil ; 
but  ns  soon  as  they  rise  above  it,  they  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  control 
of  another  agent,  li^^ht.  Each  inclines  in 
whatever  direction  it  receives  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it,  and  con»e<iuently  each  avoids 
and  appears  to  shun  the  suade  of  every  con- 
tiguous plant ;  gravitation  labouring  to  give 
a  perpendicular,  the  other  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  leaves,  and  the  comparative 
power  of  one  agent  increasing,  as  that  of  the 
other  decreases."     (Ibiti.  p.  300—30(5.) 

The  opinions  of  Liebig  as  to  the  chemical 
chaiifjes  produced  in  plimts,  by  the  action 
of  light,  uiid  its  withdrawal,  seem  con- 
(irmi'd  in  .lome  degree  bv  those  of  Davy. 
'*  In  the  changes  that  take  )ilace  iu  iJje 
roniposition  of  the  organised  parts,"  said 
that  excellent  philosopher,  "  it  is  pro- 
bable that  saccharine  comfiouuds  are  prin- 
cipally fornicl  durin?  the  absence  of  light ; 
^m,  woody  fibre,  oils,  and  resins,  during 
Its  presence ;  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gaa,  or'its  formation  during  tlie  night, 
may  be  necessary  to  give  greater  solubility 
to  certain  eompoumls  in  the  plant.  (..4^ic. 
Chem.  p.  22.1. )  And  after  giving  a  variety  of 
experiment*  to  elucidate  the  action  of  ve- 
getati(m  (m  the  atmosphere  (sec  Gases, 
THEiK  UsKS  TO  Veoetation.),  hc  ailds, 
"These  facts  confirm  tLe  popular  opinion, 
Uiat  when  tbe  leaves  of  vcectabla  tierform 


ituen^S 


which  generally  blow  I 
of  the  globe,  have  a  i 
constant  agitation 
brium  of  the  constituent  |M 
sphere  is  preserved ;  it  it 
purposes  of  life :  and  tbai 
the  superstitious  formerly 
wrath  of  heaven,  or  the 
spirits,  and  in  which  ihey  a 
and  confiisiou,  arc  demonst 
to  be  ministrations  of  Dil 
and  connected  with  the  or4 
of  our  system."     (Ibid.  p.  % 

LIGHTNING.  Anelcrf 
produced  by  the  passage  a 
twcen  one  cloud  and 
a  cloud  and  the  ea 
lightning  with  electr 
been  previously  »u*ij 
rectly  deniunstrutod 
Franklin,  in  the  year 
ment  of  drawing  sfiarks  by  ' 
Since  that  time  the  acicni 
has  been  greatly  advaiwal 
the  cause  of  i 
Dected  with  li| 
even  at  the  [ 

There  are  three  pha 

for  which  theory  fail     

count.  The  first  is  the! 
which  is  almost  alwaya  siga 
lines,  making  a  greater  9 
with  each  other.  Tlie  aaoiMl 
re{)ctitian  of  Um  flaahw  I 
cloud,  which  often  foUovi 
quick  successiott,  eonliaiy 
place  in  the  oaM  ot  «laij| 
which  genemlly  raeorar  ll4 
or  disdiarge  um  whole  tt 
atai' 


JHTS,  NOKTHERN. 

and  the  ele<:tric  spark :  the 
ktion  »h<>uld  coiisequentl j  apply 
Rt  thU  the  theory  hits  not  yul 
Igire. 

of  an  electric  fluid,  and  the 
ned  differences  in  the  coiiduct- 
rof  different  substances,  supgesteJ 
of  protecting  buildings  iVom  the 
re  ^«ct3  of  lightning  by  metallic 
has  been  disputed  whether  C(in- 
T«r  have  been  or  can  be  of  use  in 
',  and  the  question  will  not  pro- 
■alisfaciorily  answered  until  the 
Aaturc  of  electric  action  lire  better 
Ifc  See  Electbicitt  and  Tuun- 
Bi  of  Scietwe.) 

IS.  NORTREUN,  or  AURORA 
AS.  A  luminous  meteor,  gene- 
aring  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
enting  a  light  somewhat  re- 
:  dawn  or  break  of  day.  The 
rhich  it  exhibits,  and  the 
amen,  are  so  proverbially  un- 
>  it  is  not  possible  to  conijircbend 
Ik  sot  general  description.  In 
ad  Islands,  and  other  countries  in 
udes,  the  northern  lights  ore  the 

Fendants  of  clear  and  frosty 
inter.  They  are  most  frequent 
A  Tcry  interesting  account  of 
w,  and  of  tlie  works,  treating  on 
et,  will  be  found  under  the  head 
Borealis,"  in  Braiide't  Diet  of 
«. 

SOUS.  (Lat.  lignum,  wofMl.)  In 
K  a  part  is  so  called,  when  it  is 
wtf  a  hard    inelastic    substance, 

w.  (I..at.  lignum.)  Tlie  woody 
Sua  most  important  proximate 
^Tegetables  exhibits  it«elf  in  a 
Brtna,  constituting  the  different 
nard  and  soft  wood,  and  various 
oducts,  sach  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
>n  by  fine  mechanical  division  it  is 
o  a  pulpy  state,  it  is  formed  into 
n>en  by  diflcrcnt  re-ogents  uU  the 
■ttcrs  are  extrai-ted  fmiii  wuihI, 
bk  residue  is  lignin  ;  its  ultimate 
tt  arc  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
e  tvu  latter  elements  being  in  the 
ire  proportions  as  in  water ;  su 
fibre  may  be  considered  as  a 
~  carbon  anil  water,  and,  ac- 
Prout's  exjierimenfs,  almost 
weightB.  Lignin  is  very 
under  certain  circum- 
kcd  by  dry  rut,  arising  out 
I  of  a  parasitic  fungUK,  which 
ill  decay.  Damp  tiuil>er  in 
frlMTC  air  has  not  free  access,  is 
ijr  mbiect  to  its  attacks ;  and  when 
■  nMue  its  appearance,  the  well- 


LILAC. 

seasoned  timber  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
comes liable  to  the  same  disease.  The 
dry  rot  may  bo  prevented  by  imprecating 
the  timber  witii  certain  saline  solutions, 
iuidof  these,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
ha.1  been  found  most  efl'cctual ;  this  (the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury)  comliitics  chemically 
with  the  aJLuuh-n  of  tlic  wood,  ami  the  com- 
pouiid  is  very  indestructible.  (.See  LlarKor.) 
Lignin  has  also  u  strong  attraction  for  nlu- 
lainn,  and  hence  linen,  cotton,  paper,  and 
otlier  forms  of  this  fibre,  may  be  aluniinised 
\>y  f<tee]iing  them  in  hydrated  alumina  dif- 
fused through  water,  or  more  ellectivelv  by 
soaking  them  In  certain  aluminous  solutions, 
drying  thi-m,  and  al\erwards  washing  out  the 
excess  of  the  salt.  It  ta  in  this  way  that  cotton 
goods  are  impregnated  with  alumina  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  Other 
metallic  oxides  exhibit  similar  attractive 
powers,  es[)ecially  the  oxide  of  iron.  The 
anidogy  that  exists  between  the  composition 
of  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  even  vinegar  and 
lignin,  suggests  the  possibility  of"  the  con- 
version of  those  substances  by  an  exchange 
of  their  jiroximnf e  elements  into  each  other ; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  found  that  by 
carefully  roa.sting  jmre  and  line  sawdust,  it 
is  rendered  partially  soluble  in  water,  and 
that  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a  nutri- 
tious substance,  probably  interineirmte  be- 
tween sugar  and  starcli,  and  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  tlour,  yields  a  palatable 
bread,  not  very  unlike  that  made  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iiortheni  ports  of 
Europe  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  lignin  piLsses  into  gum,  and 
from  this  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  Iwiling 
it  for  some  hours  in  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  this  sugar,  when  purified,  much  re- 
sembles grape  or  honey  sugar.  By  this 
process  rags  may  lie  converted  into  nearly 
their  own  weight  of  this  peculiar  saccharine 
matter. 

The  production  of  vinegar  by  the  destruc- 
tive di<til!aliim  of  wood,  was  originally  sug- 
gested about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Ghuiber,  a  celebrated  Gennan 
chemist  of  that  time ;  it  has  lately  bei'omo 
a  very  important  branch  of  nianuiiicture  in 
this  country.  Upon  the  whole  there  are 
very  lew  natural  products  eqiinlly  iniportant 
with  lignin  in  their  apjilieatioiu,  to  the  use- 
ful and  umomcntal  artd.  Sue  PyaouoKuoui 
Aciu. 

LILAC.  (Sj/rinea,  from  syrinx,  a  pipe. 
The  branches  are  long  and  straight,  and 
are  filled  with  tnedtdlu  ;  heuce  the  olil  name 
of  the  lilac,  pipe-tree.  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  is  froni  lilac  or  lihig,  the  Per- 
sian word  for  the  flower.)  The  B|iecieii  of 
lilac  ure  well  known  elc?gant  hhrubs. 

Tlie  common  lilac  {Syringa  vidgarit)  \t  a 


1 


Ill  amy. 

The  Persian  lilnc  (5.  persira)  a  a.  n&tivc 
of  Persiii,  niui  Helilom  excecfls  five  or  six  (vet 
in  height,  blowing  light  purplish  pink  flowers 
in  May.  ITie  lilacs  love  n  good  gurden  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  shoots, 
and  sm-kors  from  the  roots. 

I..ILY.  {Lilium,  derived  from  the  Celtic 
word  /i,  signifying  whiteness;  on  aeeountof 
the  beiiutifu!  white  flowers  of  the  original 
species.)  This  is  a  fine  omnuientol  and 
well-known  genus  of  exotic  pluiita,  almost 
all  of  which  are  remurkahlc  for  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Most  of  the 
sijecies  succeed  in  a  rich  light  soil,  but  the 
American  species  should  be  grown  in  peat. 
{PiutmCs  Hot.  Diet.) 

Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  thirteen 
species,  with  their  varieties:  but  tliere  are 
now  more  thuu  thirty-four  known  species, 
besides  innumerable  varieties  :  the  finest  for 
gardeti  ornament  arc  as  follows  :  — 

The  superb  martngon.  (L,  tuprrhum.)  A 
l>eautiful  plant,  blowuig  many  bright  orange 
flowers  spotted  with  violet.   It  loves  l)Og  sod. 

Purple  nmrtngon,  whith  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  blooming  reddish  or  whit*? 
flowers  spotted  with  purple.  It  blows  in 
July.  It  is  sometimes  called  Turk's  caj). 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

Scarlet  ninrti^on.  (L.  chalcedonicum.) 
Kative  of  the  Levant,  blowing  a  bright 
scarlet  flower  in  June  and  July.  It  likes  a 
good  soil. 

Turk's  turban  {L.  mnnponimn)  blows  a 
pretty  pendulous  red  flower  in  June  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  turban.  In  Kamsohatka  the 
bulb  of  this  soecics  is  cultivated  the  some 


lie    &epb  uver  ni^m  wa  w  ^ 

The  bulb  roasted  is  emalli 
ative.  All  descriptioiu  d 
pagated  freely  by  oflceti  I 
which  should  be  taken  np 
decays,  and  parted  and  n 
October,  five  or  six  incb4 
dry  soil.  The  bulbs  of 
never  be  transplanted  till 
decayed,  as  they  will  not 
turbed.  Many  varieties  «l 
duced  from  seed,  whidi  I 
same  way  a&  tulip  seoti. 

LILV-OF-THE-VALI 
ria  majalis,  from  the  Lxin  a 
Tliis  very  elegant  sweet-M 
]>crcnnial  is  act  reckoned 
tribe.  It  grows  in  woodj 
the  foot  of  hills,  flouriahii 
its  fragrance  in  May  and  J 
are  tliread-shaped,  crei^ 
tangled.  Leaver  two,  rt 
three  or  four  inches  I<m 
many-ribbed,  imootii-atall 
lonner  than  the  leavei,  e 
fohlcd,  clasping  each  other 
base  with  several  purplish 
stalk  solitary,  ainiple,  nuiid 
cylindri(^al,  i>earing  a  simpi 
of  several  penduiluus,  cni 
flowers,  with  rather  distsBM 
as  large  as  a  black  cumBlj 
ore  varieties  with  doable 
flowers,  sometimes  8e«n  I 
not  easy  of  cultivation,  am] 
than  the  wild  kind, 
moat  favourite  of  our  | 

This   vecret^ile 


LILV.  THE  DAY. 

t,  THR  DAY.  (HeTnerocnlliii,  from 

■  • /i.Wof,  hcaiitv;  olludinjr  to 

itionoftlie  (iowers.)  TJiis 

_'..'nu3  ofcxotio  (loweiiiifr 

"St  culture,  thriviiij?  well 

•i..  V  soil,  and  reailily  incrta-seil 

"rtie   most   common   specifsi 

IVdlow  dity-Iilv  {H.  fiava),  a  nativu 

na,  blowing  yellow   tlowcrs  in  June, 

I  iulvous  or  fop[x;r-eolourc(l  ilay-lily 

),  a  native  of  tlie  Levant,  blowing 

owen  in  July  and  August.    (Pus- 

Diet.) 

THE  WHTE  WATER.     Cim- 
tr-socki!.     {Nymphaa,    (Kuu 

f»ter  nymph;  alludin>;  to  the 

l'«f  the  plants.)     These  ore  beau- 

Ita,    welt   worthy  of  cultivalinj;  in 

lection.     The  atovu  species  should 

in    tnba    of  water,    pla<.-ed  in   a 

part    of  the  house,  with  some  rich 

r  soil  at  the  bottom.     The  hardy  kinds 

!  grawa  in  ponils,  canals,  &c.     They 

iitcrea*«d  either  by  seeds,   dividiii<r 

,  or  jeparating  the  tubers.  ( Paxton.) 

te  gT^eat  white  water-lily  (iY.  nlbii)  is  a 

~lul  perennial,  native  of  Great  Britain, 

toe  most  magnificent  of  our  native 

;  growing  In  clear  ]iondji,  and   slow 

'Ilie   root  is  tuberous,   horizontal, 

r  <lo'wa  numerous  long,  stout  radicles, 

fibrous  at  the  extremity ;  leavi's 

|A  span   wide,  oval,  beort-sluiped, 

\y  pitrallel  or  close   lobes   at   Uie 

smootli.     Every   part  of  the 

iuhtly  vascular,  j)erspiriHg  rapidly, 

jli  so  succuleuL,  drymg  very  siK>n. 

I'our    or  five   inches  wide,  white 

atamcns  and  pistil ;   the   u^ifXT 

of   the    calyx    leaves    white,  ofteii 

I  w^ith  paJe  red,  generally  destitute  iif 

Thie  cteoui  are  superior  to  ouk-guUs 

f  grejr.  Therootsare  astrinjtentjaml 

fusion  is  said  to  be  useful  in  lepra. 

used  in  Ireland  and  Juni  for 

brown    colour.     The    Egyptians 

Mm  boiled,  antl  convert   the  seeds 

Tlie  Swedes  also   have  u.sed 

in  prevailing  dearth,  as  a  substitute 

Tij.iugb   it  reouires  to   be  pre- 

'•.•d  of  itj  bitter  taste  by  frc- 

\ r'ling  toGlediLscU  the 

I  of  the  yellow  lily 

^1.    -,    -  iilii"  and  eurryinp. 

of    :  (1  a  go<Hl 

of  di  mala    are 

OO    the  upper    surtace,  which  is 

[to    llic  air,   whilst  on  the  under, 

r  OO  the  water,   arc  innumerable 

This    plant    is  eaten  by 

Ited  by  goals,  and  totally  re- 

I  and  horses. 

ater-lily  looks  very  handsome  j 


LILY,  THE  YELLOW   \VA  lEK. 

in  sheets  of  water,  or  ponds  in  ornamentat 
grounds,  blowing  its  large  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Tiiey  lia^  e  a  luinl  sweet  scent,  mid 
expand  in  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
(iiilv,  closing  towards  evening,  when  they 
recline  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  sink 
beneath  it.  The  same  circumstance  is  re- 
cordi:d  of  the  Egyptian  iV.  Lotiu,  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  The  stimulus  of 
light,  which  indeed  acts  evidently  on  inatiy 
other  blossoms  and  leaves,  expands  and 
raises  with  jioculiur  force  these  splendid 
while  (lowers,  that  the  jwillen  may  reach 
the  stigma  uninjured ;  and  when  that  sti- 
mulus ceases  to  a»;t,  they  close  again,  droop- 
ing by  their  own  weight  to  a  certain  deplli. 
When  the  ilower-.see<ls  ripen  in  August,  the 
jjluiit  sinks  again  to  the  boltuni.  In  trans- 
planting the  water-lily,  the  jR>n(l  must  be 
entered,  the  stem  of  the  plant  felt  fur,  and 
the  roots  dug  up  with  a  large  bull  of  ita 
mud  lelY  rouml  tbeiu  ;  place  it  in  an  old  fish- 
basket,  uud  remove  it  speedily,  to  sink  it  in 
the  plii4'e  intended  for  its  removal.  As  the 
basket  rots,  the  nhint  becomes  fixed  in  its 
new  situation.  I'ropagute  by  throwing  tlie 
ripe  seed-vessels  into  large  ditches  of  stand- 
ing water,  when  the  young  plants  ap|>oar  the 
following  sjiring. 

LILY,  THE  YELLOW  WATER. 
(Nuphar,  from  uaufar  or  tiyloufar,  the  .'Vrabio 
name  of  Nymphira.)  'I'hii,  like  the  last 
deaerilied,  isa  genus  of  very  beautiful  plants, 
admirably  aiLipted  for  growing  in  ponils, 
cisterns,  or  lakes ;  and  they  are  incrciise<l  by 
dividing  llie  roots  or  by  seeds  which  have 
only  to  V)e  thrown  into  the  water  whero 
they  are  intended  to  grow.     (Paxlun.) 

The  only  indigenous  species  ore,  l.Tha 
common  yellow  wiiter-lily,  or  water-('un 
(N.  hitru),  which  is  met  with  very  fre<)uent 
in  the  wild  state  in  rivers  and  jkkjIs.  The 
vvholu  plant  is  rather  smaller  thati  the  white 
water-lily.  Footstalks  two-edged,  flattened 
on  the  upper  surface;  leaves  entirely  sino<itU 
and  even  rounded  at  the  end,  and  generally 
at  the  lobes,  which  meet  imd  lap  over  each 
other.  The  llower.*,  which  appear  in  July, 
are  about  two  inches  wide,  cupj^'d,  idl  over 
of  a  golden  yellow,  willi  tlie  scent  of  brandy 
or  ratafia,  wheuie  they  are  called  hrunily 
hoUleH  in  Norfolk,  lliey  perbiqis  coinmu- 
iiieate  this  flavour  by  infusion  lo  the  cooling 
liquors  or  s!ierl>cts  so  niudi  used  in  the 
Levant.  The  seeil-vessel,  a  coated  berry, 
when  ripe,  bursts  irregularly,  not  dissolving 
away  into  a  mass  of  pulp  like  the  Nymphira, 
The  roots,  like  those  of  the  white  water-lily, 
arc  astringent,  and  contain  a  quantity  of  (e- 
cula.  If  moistened  with  milk,  they  are  said 
by  Llnnieus  to  destroy  crickets  mid  cock- 
rou<:he».  Uogs  will  eat  this  su;u'AV\c  yVvn^WX. 
a/J  the  other  .<pecic8  of  live  sVocV  teyxVvV. 
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2.  The  least  yellow  water-lily.  (N.  pu- 
milu.}  This  is  raucli  amaller  than  the  j>rc- 
cuiling  :  it  flourishes  priiitipally  in  th>"  hi;;li- 
lami  Ittkea  of  Scotlami.  Ihc  Cuolslalks  arc 
Igta  convex  beneath  thaj»  those  of  jV.  lutea, 
and  more  concave  above.  The  leave*  arc 
only  about  three  inches  long,  shining  at  the 
back ;  their  lobea  not  close  together.  The 
(lower!',  which  blow  in  July  anjl  .\ugiist, 
are  lemon-coloured,  tinged  with  green, 
scarcely  IJ  inclic*  wide,  and  essentially  dis- 
tlnguiHlicd  by  the  great  sharply -notched 
Ixirder  of  the  atignia.  (^Smith's  li'ift-  Fhr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14.)  The  raarsh-trefoil  u  often 
called  Ihe  dwarf  water-lily. 

LIMB.  The  border  of  a  flower,  also  the 
branch  of  a  tree. 

1.1 1  ALE.  (Germ.  Uim,  glue.)  Tliis  very 
ii.scful  earth  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal  calletl 
CulKium.  It  i.i  obtained  by  exposing  chalk 
anil  other  ktcids  of  limestone,  or  carbouules 
of  lime  to  a  red  heat,  —  an  operation  gene- 
rally conducted  in  kilns  con-structeil  for  the 
purjMwe ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  thus  ex- 
pelled, and  lime,  more  or  less  pure,  aecord- 
mg  to  the  original  i|uality  of  the  limestone, 
remains.  In  this  state  it  is  usually  c:dle<i 
i/iiirklime.  The  jmrcsl  i|uicklime  is  obtained 
Inim  the  calcination  of  white  marble.  \Mien 
sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes  very  hot, 
^d  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  powder, 
•Called  iliJted  lime,  or  hydntte  of  lime,  owing 
to  the  water  lHH>om!ng  consolidated  and  an 
UKHoitial  part  of  the  lime.  When  exposed 
for  «omc  weeks  to  the  air  it  also  falls  into 
powder,  inconsequence  of  the  absorption  of 
moisture  ;  but  a  portion  of  carlxinlc  ucid  is 
also  altsorlied,  and  the  lime  {utrtially  con- 
verted into  limestone.  The  uses  of  lime 
are  very  numerous.  Its  most  important 
application  is  in  the  manufacture  of  mor- 
tar and  other  cements  used  in  building. 
It  is  also  very  extensively  used  in  this 
wiuntry,  and  in  some  fiorts  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  North  America,  as  a  manure  to 
I'erlilise  lanil. 

LIMK  (u  a  manure.  There  is  some  rea- 
son lo  infer  that  lime  has  been  used  as  a 
mai\uru  from  a  very  remote  period.  M.  P. 
t'Bt<»,  in  the  oldest  affricultural  treatise 
which  has  escapeil  to  ns,  de.scril)e»,  in  his 
aiiitflenth  and  thirty-eighth  chapters,  with 
mudb  minuteness  the  l>esl  means  of  pre- 
pwing  it.  And  although,  in  the  early 
W»itei»  on  rural  aflairs,  we  find  but  few 
aodaa*  of  its  use  as  a  fertiliser  yet  we  may 
reasonably  o<^nclude,  that  its  employment 
waaUMirly  as  extensive  and  as  early  as  that  of 
rhaOc  or  nuurl,  which  were  in  very  primitive 
tiOM*  largvlv  and  skilfully  use<l  for  a  similar 

RaqMM).     Pliny  altest^s  the  use  of  it  by  Ihe 
;«BUUi  cultivators  as  a  dre.<>iing  for  the  soil 
in  whicli  fVuil  trwa  were  planted. 
7U 


or  all  tbe  earthy  i 
toinly    the    most    |> 
its  ellects  on  the   -  i'  it 

not  so  extensive  nu  tut-  luji  ■ 
lands  of  many  districts  of  our  ail 
desirable,  this  does  not  ariM  I 
limited  powers  of  this  eartli,  bstHI 
a  variety  of  other  causes;  wutk  I 
pcuse,  tiie  impurity  of  the  liae  ■ 
and  an  ignarani«  of  its  moat  M 
mixle  of  a])plicution. 

The  Common  varieties  of  lime,  m 
English  farmers,  are  procured  by  i 
either  chalk  or  limestone.  Sack 
therefore  rarely,  if  ever,  ckenical 
for  it  almost  always  contains  a  pt 
silica  (flint),  alumif^t:  (••'-■>  —  i  - 
oxide  of  iron.      '1''. 

often  present  in  sulii  ....:    , 

lluence  lie  fertilUing  jkiwpts  iif  tb< 
any  material  extent,  as  will  readily 
by  the  analvsis  of  the  limestones, 
chalk  usuidly  cmplovvd  by  the  lime 
Common  limestone  i*  cooipnicri  id 


Carbonate  cf  line 

Water 

Silica 

.\liuuina 

Oxide  of  iron 


The  aUtc-spar  limeabme 


Lime 

Carbonic  ncid 
Silica 

Oxide  of  iron 
Loss 


Common  chalk  is  comf 
Lime 

Carbonic  acid 
Water 


united  with  vaii'.n-  -in..!  i  \"<'i< 
other  earths.  lii-i^j  l-  J-o  »t^ 
deralile  pr<>rxirii..ii  .if  hnic  uuit 
North  of  England  from  the  m 
limestone,  (callol  by  the  Y.  rVJiirs 
"  hoi  lime,")  all  of  wh\- 
ably  in  composition  ;  that 
contains  in  liX)  parts. 

Carbonate  of  lima     . 
Carbonate  of  magnrria 
Clay,  water.  Sic. 
Oiiie  of  Iron 


This  "  hot  lime,"  wbidk  bvsftta 
the  farmers  in  tlM  M%itlM«iMt< 
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other  parts  of  the  north  of 
,jn  only  be  iipplic<l  in  liniit(>(l 
for  the  c'alcined  mognesia  of  the 

aaina  for  a  considerable  period 
[CBQBtic  form,  without  ul)S(>rliiii<; 

1  gas  from  the  atniOiiphLTe,  tind 

its  effect  is  very  pernicious  to 

L of  plants.  It  is  only  when  pure, 
*  magnesia  is  prejudii-iaJ  to  ve- 
bjr  exposure  to  tlie  utuKupIierc,  it 
ind  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  a<'id 
its  carbunntc  of  mo^iosia,  uiid  iji 
bnus  a  port  of  many  cuttiviiied 
■ne  of  the  most  fertile   soils  of 

En  fact  contain  it,  in  this  form, 
ble  quiuilities. 
(do  of  the  fire  upon  the  chalk 
testonet  merely  deprives  them  of 
Fund  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed 
ruier  must  not  fall  into  the  very 
»or  of  supposing  thatonylhing  is 
fic  fire  to  the  lime;  on  the  con- 
ies very  malerially  in  weight,  by 
Sved  of  its  carbonic  acid  giis,  a 
fer,  which  it  grailuolly  recovers 
p  to  the  atmosphere,  whicli  ulwnys 
Ss  elastic  vapour. 
9  which  I  nave  used  hus  ))cen 
Iniade  from  chullc,  at  im  ex|>eiise 
Ire  pence  or  six  pence  ywr  bushel, 
il  I  made  from  the  magnesia 
Iras  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
%.  This  requires  less  fuel  to 
Bito  lime  ihun  the  common  tiiue- 
t  the  ordinary  kinds,  ubout  one 
boals  is  rc(|uirc<l  for  five  or  si.x 
(he  limestone ;  and  irom  my  own 
(•,  I  atu  inclincil  to  agree  in  opi- 
tiany  of  the  farmer*  of  the  inid- 
ies,  that  the  lime  procureil  from 
■■  rather  more  powerful  in  i(s 
{cUy  soils,  than  that  made  from 

r  case  the  shape  of  the  kilo,  and 

application  of  the  heat, 

erial  circumstances  to  be  rc- 

boK  who  burn  their  own  lime 

ne  and  chalk  should  be  placed 

I  (which  I  think  is  best  ol'  an  egg 

dermtely-sized  pieces,  free  from 

I  chalk  or  st<)ne ;  and  care  muxt 

have    the   earth   thoroughly 

hich  perhaps  the  best  indirntiotis 

tnew,  and  the  alteration  of  Uie 

|ie  flame  issuing  fruui  the  top  of 

' '  "  ,  when  the  lime  is  suiliciently 

I  red  tinge.     The  price  «f  the 

I  uf  access  to  the  linie^lime 

■  eovems  the  price  of 

nets  of  the  north  it  is 

;  for  not  more  than  one 

'  halfpence  per  bushel. 

ttscs  of  lime  to  vegetation 


may  bo  conveniently  divided  into  (vo 
heads;  first,  its  direct  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion; and  secomily,  its  chemical  operation  on 
the  mutters  contained  in  all  cultivatcable 
soils. 

In  its  direct  motion,  as  a  food  or  consti- 
tuent of  plants,  its  uses  are  highly  important; 
for  hiirdiy  u  single  jilniit  has  yet  been  ana- 
lysed, in  which  the  presence  of  lime  bus  not 
been  detected,  in  eombinafion  with  an  acid. 
It  must  lie  regarded  indei><l  us  an  essential 
ingredient  in  alioost  all  vegetable  sub- 
Blunces,  as  a  direct  food  ol'  [ilunts. 

It  is  found  in  the  coniuitMily  cultivated 
crojis  of  the  fui  mer,  however,  in  very  varying 
projiortions  :  thus  the  ashes  of  the  oat  plant 
contain  more  than  fivejier  cent,  of  lime;  in 
two  poun<is'  weight  of  the  needs  of  wheat 
are  commonly  found  aUout  twelve  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime;  in  the  same  quantity  of 
rye,  about  13'4  grains;  in  bajlcy  24'8 
grains;  33'75  grains  in  the  oat,  and  46'2 
in  the  same  weight  of  rye  straw,  Italiounda 
also  with  magnesia  in  the  wooil  of  trees  : 
the  ashes  ol'  that  of  the  oak  contain  nlraut 
32  per  cent,  of  the  earthy  carbonates ;  those 
from  the  jmplar  27  per  cent ;  from  the 
hazel  8  ;  of  the  nnilbetry  56  ;  and  from  the 
hornbeam  2C  j)er  I'cnt.  The  proi>ortion 
however  of  lime  found  in  plants  varies 
with  the  com[Kisition  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  nnMJueed.  Thus  the  ashes  of  the 
leaves  of  the  fir  (Pinu.i  Ahiei),  growing 
ii|x>n  a  limestone  hill,  were  found  to  contain 
43-5  [>er  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
mngiiesia,  but  the  ashes  from  the  leaves  of 
aiiuiher  fir  growing  upon  a  granite  soil 
yielded  only  29  ])er  cent,  of  the  same  earthy 
salts.  There  are  very  lew  soils  fit  for  culti- 
vation Iroin  which  this  earth  is  entirely  ab- 
sent, and  its  addition  Is  commonly  found  by 
the  fainicr  to  promote  the  fertility  of  most 
barren  lands — the  most  sterile  heaths,  for 
these  are  the  very  lands  whose  soils  contain 
hardly  a  trace  of  lime;  in  timt  of  Bagshot, 
for  instance,  it  exists  in  a  very  minute  jiro- 
portion.  The  attraction  of  lime  for  the 
a(iuenu8  [(articles  of  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
siderable. In  my  own  ex])crimenls  1000 
parts  of  lime  previously  dried  in  ii  tempe- 
rature of  212°  gained  by  exiHieure  for  tliree 
hours  to  air  saturated  with  moisture,  at  B 
temperature  of  fiO",  1 1  parts.  Professor 
Schubler  found  that  the  same  weight  gained 
in  12  hours  26  jiurts,  in  24  hours  31  parts, 
in  48  hours  33  jiart.s,  when  it  appeared  to 
have  become  saturated  with  moisture,  for  in 
72  hours  it  had  not  again  increased  in 
weight.  Lime  therefore  is  not  without  its 
uses  even  in  this  respect  to  vegetation. 
Liuie  and  chalk  differ  in  their  action,  and  in 
their  value  as  fertilisers  in  several  resjiects  ; 
thus  lime  dissolves  and  renders  solublti 
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nk  matters  of  tlii;  soil,  wbicli  cLalk 
its  action  too,  as  ii  direct  I'ood  ol' 
plants  is  more  rapid,  from  the  sui)erior 
readiness  with  wlueb  it  mingles  witii  die 
soil.  And  u^in,  its  carriage  is  considerably 
liKhter,  for  m  the  process  of  lime-burning 
alinost  all  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  the  eJialk  are  driven  otT.  These  amounted 
ill  i^ime  siiecimens  of  Kentish  chalk,  which 
I  exiuuiued,  to  more  tliun  28  per  cent. ;  so 
(hat  when  the  farmer  carries  42  tons  of 
recently  well-burnt  lime,  h(!  conveys  as 
much  reid  earth  on  to  his  land,  as  is  8ome- 
tinies  contained  in  100  Inns  of  chalk. 

The  chemical  action  nf  the  lime  on  the 
soil  is  also  very  considerable  ;  mi.vin^  with 
the  heavy  adhesive  clays,  it  renders  them 
more  friable,  less  liable  to  be  injuriously 
acted  upon  by  the  sun,  and  much  more 
readily  |)ermeable  by  the  gases  and  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  renders  them,  the 
cultivator  tells  you,  "  more  easily  workable." 
And,  ii^ain,  the  action  of  lime  upon  the 
organic  »ubstnju'es  always  more  or  less 
contained  in  tlie  farmers'  .soils  is  very  con- 
sideralJe;  and  this  bcneDt  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  vegetable  remains  in  the 
land,  but  it  extends  with  eoual  energy  to 
the  dead  and  the  living  animal  matters,  with 
which,  in  a  countless  variety  of  forms,  the 
soil  is  tenanted.  There  are  few  substances, 
in  fact,  more  destructive  to  grub-worms, 
animnlculic,  &c.  than  lime  ;  and  where  these 
are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  lime,  the 
Boil  is,  as  a  natural  consequence,  enriched 
by  Uieir  reraains.  On  soils  which  abound 
in  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  commonly  the 
case  with  those  containing  an  excess  of  peat, 
tlie  action  of  lime  is  not  only  highly  bene- 
ficial in  decomposing  or  rendering  soluble 
the  mass  of  inert  vegetable  remains,  but 
the  lime  decompoiies  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
nnd,  uniting  with  its  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
the  well-known  fertiliser,  the  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum  of  commerce. 

A\1)en  lime  is  applied  to  the  soil,  it  gra- 
dually becomes  converted,  by  exposure  to 
the  atmus|>lierc  into  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk) ;  its  action  as  a  solvent  ceases,  and  its 
presence  is  now  only  useful  as  a  direct  food 
or  constituent  of  the  farmer's  crops.  This, 
however,  aifords  an  opportunity  for  the 
beneficial  repetition  of  the  dressing  with 
lime,  10  far  as  its  solvent  powers  are  avail- 
able. But  then,  as  might,  for  the  above 
reasons,  have  been  anticiiiateil,  the  farmer 
finds  that  the  after-linimgs  never  du  so 
much  goo<l  U.H  the  first;  and  as  by  each 
successive  upplicatinn  the  lime  reduces  still 
more  and  more  the  (juantity  of  organic 
matters  in  tlic  soil,  so  it  follnivs  as  a  natural 
MMisofjiiencu  ihiil  after  each  siicceiHling 
fUviuhig,  the  benetit  produced  Wcome*  \\s» 
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and  less,  and  llualiv  the  culiivi 
us  that  "  the  land  u  tired  of 
result  hu.s  been  cjcperiencod  to  aii 
sideruble  extent  in  the  north  at  1 
where  tlie  cheapnetcj  of  fuel  ami  IIm 
ance  of  the  common 
many  instances,  templed 
to  his  land  lime  in  execaaiw 
such  over-limed  soils, 
the  addition  of  organic 
cases,  peat  will,  in  mode 
occasiomilly  found  an  exoJleiiti 

The  ijuantity  of  lime  ) 
cessity  varies  with  the  m 
with  which  it  is  procured, 
and  peat  soils  reipiire  the  lai^ 
tions;  the  light  lands  need  a  ra 

?uantity  to  pnxliice  the 
have  used  it  at  the  rate  of  2S| 
acre,  mixed  with  earth,  on  lig 
never  more  than  100  liiuheis  i 
clays.  This  is  the  prop 
used  on  the  heavy  soil 
counties,  and  the  deep 
of  Kent.  In  .^-oiland  the^ 
as  much  as  3(iO  bushels^ 
Ireland  still  larger  quantities  bi 
successfully  employed  ;  and  on  i 
peat  mosses  of  the  north  of  Englai 
than  1000  bushels  have  been  oi 
good  elTect.  The  emjiloyiDentof  w 
proportions,  however,  cjin  rarely  be, 
even  when  the  lime  is  obtaina 
low  rate. 

I  have  used  lime,  and  hare  I 
at  other  liming  operations  for 
I  have  chielly  emiiloveil  ileillieri 
<lressing,  or  nliicli,  tor  light  *qSI% 
prefer,  mixed  with  ditch 
nonks  or  iioiid  muil,  at  thu 
bushel  of  lime  to  a  cuhie 
And  then,  oAcr  tlio 
together,  and  ollowing 
for  a  month  or  six 
8ucceede<l  in  forming  a  ■ 
post,  which,  on  even 
K.sscx,  has  prmlucol  at  < 
to  twenty-five  cubic  tt 
wheat,  clover,  and  ]><> 
in  general,  lime  is  ji 
powerful  eflix-ts,  cerUiiiJ 
one  third  the  priMluoe  i>l~ 
It  is  only  in  the  state  nf  mix 
or  peat,  or  salt,  that  I  have  I 
titably  useful  for  light  gr 
I  have  varied  tlie  upplicj 
of  ways  an  '. 
gravels  or 
tircly  '■  ' 
lis  a  < 

uf  S,,  .... 

|x'at  mi\ti|  togi 
ol!  lime  and   ihi' 


reiJI 


:ed  with  one  part  of  salt  m  a  dry 

d  (ufTeml    to  remain    for   thrc?c 

i^vious  to  its  beinft  usetl  in  a  «iry 

Jt  ajiplyinii   thig   mixture  at   the 

■from  40  to  .W  buifhclH  per  acre, 

turnips  have  been  grown  under  my 

I  fully  equal  to  any  produeed  by 

rubic  yards  per  acre  of  farm-yanl 

I  and    in    1840,    the   prmluee   of 

dressed  fully  ei{aalled  tliat  of 

foming   lands  of   the    some   field, 

bcCTi  manureil  with  the  oniinary 

And  an  exooUent  nei{»hlK>urinj» 

Mr.   Fodter,  of  Great  Tolhain,  in 

10,  ma<le  an  expj-riment  with  tur- 

ly  conCrminjr  those  I  had  clse- 

thiitc<l.     He   applied   a  mixture 

of  SO   bushels    of  lime   with   15 

B^^lt,  to  ten  neres  of  a  lield  ron- 

^^^■e  acres.     The  lnn<l  previou«lv 

IBof  rye,  which  was  fed  off  with 

nrt  on  the  two  acre.i  to  which  the 

lime  were  not  npplierl,  the  slieeji 

ikc  given  to  them,  and,  moreover, 

was   Bub-soiled   to    »   dejith   of 

to  twenty  inches.     The  fivid  prc- 

iMd  a  giKxl  summer  fallow,     live 

•alt  was  spread  broadcast  after  the 

Kiing,  and  harrowed  in  Itcfore  the 
e   turnips   were   of   the   variety 
j'ccn   rounds.     The  land  blopes  to 
\  and   its   soil  is  a  light,   uiouldy 
il.    In  examining  them  in  company 
Fouler,  in  the  la«t  week  in  Au^ist, 
~'  '  himself  abundantly  satisfied 
jMnilt.    'I'he  crop  of  turnips  was 
^■■Aall  over  the  held;  if  there  was 
JH^I^erence,  it  was  in  favour  of 


inferior. 

I  have  found  the  lime  and  salt  equallr 
lieneficial  a*  a  dressing  for  wheal  iiiiJ  liuilev; 
but  a  description  of  those  cxperimentN  will 
more  properly  be  found  under  the  head 
Salt  and  Limf.  ;  for  when  the  application 
is  made  to  the  land,  the  lime  and  salt  have, 
in  fm't,  enloied  into  new  combinations  ;  the 
coiii]Kiaiid  applied  is  no  lonprer  a  dressing 
with  lime  anil  .salt,  but  with  a  mixture 
cliicdy  composed  of  cliloride  t>f  calcium  and 
carlmnnle  of  soda,  with  a  portion  of  unde- 
ciurirxwed  lime  and  common  salt. 

I  have  several  times  mixed  lime,  in  cases 
where  I  susiwcted  the  presence  of  grub  and 
the  seeds  of  we<?d?,  with  farm-yard  compost, 
but  never  successfuliy.  Convmced  of  the  ill 
effects  of  the  lime  being  thus  mixed,  I  have 
long  since  abandoned  the  practice.  There 
is,  in  fa<!t,  no  bcnefi'jial  object  to  be  attaitied 
by  this  ramie.  The  natural  weU-regulate<l 
fermentation  of  the  dung  effects  all  that  the 
lime  can  do,  and  in  a  belter  manner ;  for 
the  lime  dissolves,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  decomposes  the  finer  and  richer 
fH)rticms  of  the  compost  j  and  it  certninly 
renders  (lie  straw  and  other  coarser  portions 
of  the  manure  drier  and  more  difticult  to 
di.isolve  in  the  ?<oil.  The  practice  therefore 
.seems  worse  than  useless. 

In  the  application  of  lime  to  heavy  clay 
land,  I  have  always  found  that  it  was  best 
used,  either  in  its  simple  uncombined  state, 
or  after  an  ultimate  mixture  with  .«andy  or 
tight  calcareous  earths,  or  peat,  or  salt.  But 
by  jio  means  of  applying  it  (and  I  have  va- 
neil  my  experiments  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with   c(msidenible   industry)  on  the   land, 
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^_  eve  liat  tlie  lime  will  produce  effecU 
tiearly  equally  important  when  it  is  ploughed 
into  the  soil.  1  riia  trial  wb»  made  in  De- 
cember 1839  on  u  field  ol'  five  acres,  whose 
soil  is  a  cold,  stilT,  deep,  hunijry  loam,  that  | 
had  previously  borne  n  very  poor  crop  of 
turnips,  which  were  fed  off  with  sheep. 
This  field  has  a  declination  towards  the 
south-west,  and  has  always  produced  crops 
of  a  very  inferior  description.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  after  spreading  HO 
bushels  per  a<'r(;  of  lime  (made  from  chalk) 
from  the  cart's  tjiil,  by  the  shovel,  it  was 
tiiiuieilinlely  iilou<.d»ed  in  and  drilled  with 
the  conimou  red  wheat.  The  efl'ect  was  ex- 
cellent, every  one  of  the  ncifjhbours  agree- 
ing that  the  land  never  produced  such  a 
crop  Ixjtbre.  And  that  this  wiu<  owing  to 
the  lime,  was  evident  from  the  inferior  pro- 
duce on  the  spots  where  the  lime  hud  not 
been  spread. 

The  exa<!t  ipmntity,  however,  per  acre, 
Mr.  Foster  is  iinuble  to  slate,  owing  to  his 
being  prevented  in  the  hurry  of  harvest 
from  keeping  it  separate :  he  estimates  it 
however  ut  about  4J  (juarters  f>er  acre, 
and  he  is  dearly  of  opinion  that  this  large 
produce  (for  his  land)  arose  not  so  much 
from  the  thickness  of  the  crop,  as  from  the 
largeness  of  the  ears. 

In  the  boggy  unreclaimed  lands  of  Spring 
Park,  the  elfcct  produced  by  the  direct  use 
of  lime  at  the  nite  of  200  bushels  |)cr  acre 
is  excellent.  The  cost  is  th<'re  fotir  fH.'iice 
per  bushel,  and  it  is  that  made  from  chalk. 
But  on  the  light  hungry  black  gravels  of  tliat 
farm,  as  well  in  fiu-t  as  ui>on  the  clays  of 
tliut  district  (and  the  same  remarks  apply 
in  general  to  almost  all  light  suils  and  silii- 
ations),  the  lime  is  never  productive  of  such 
powerful  ctfects  as  when  mixed  with  the 
earthy  matters  from  ditchcii,  ponds,  old 
banks,  or  headlands.  Hut  liere  let  me 
earnestly  impress  u[K>n  the  farmer  the  ne- 
cessity and  llic  great  advantage  of  paying 
much  more  than  ciinunon  attention  to  the 
mixing  of  the  lime  with  the  earth. 

Tlie  lime  should  not  only  be  of  the  best 
and  recently  burnt  description,  but  shoidd 
be  mixed  as  thoroughly  and  as  finely  as 
itossible  with  the  earth.  By  this  me.'uis  the 
heat  generated  in  the  mass  by  the  slidcingof 
the  bme  is  considerable,  and  is  |)roduclivc 
of  several  advantages:  it  kills  more  com- 
pletely insects  of  nil  kind, —  seetls  of  weeds, 
and  I  he  more  slubborn  roots  of  weeds. 
And  the  mixed  earths  are  rendered  consi- 
derably more  I'riable,  and  caj>able  of  a  much 
more  even  and  economical  distribution  on 
llie  farmer's  crops,  than  by  the  ordinary 
(cureless  way  of  mixing  them.  On  peat  soils, 
and  on  those  abounding  in  the  lough  inert 
remains  of  the  heath  plants,  li«je  is  best  au- 
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plied  in  its  purest  state,  mgdieil  «riik  wf 
other  substances  to  weaken  in  Ait   a  , 
action  on  such  soils  is  not  diflnhof  < 
jilonation.     It  dissolves  and  rcodcti«ld 
the  or;ganic  matters  of  the  soil,  nil  it  ^1 
composes  the  sulphate  of  iroo  (or  Bvra  »! 
triol)   which   it   ofi«n   contaim.    u  nkl 
lands,  too,  we  rarely  find  any  liia>:  it  trj 
nishes,  therefore,  to  them  a  portkal' 
earth  whose  presence  is  abwilately  < 
to  the  profitable  growth  of  all  thai 
Inable  vegetables.     How  exorilenti 
aildition  is  to  these  soils,  even  whcaii 
only  at  the  rate  of  four  busbds  pv  I 
has  licen  proved  by  some  exteraivt  i 
ments  of  tlie  Scotch  planter,  ihc  ftnivtk^ 
whose  young  woods  nas  been  vwj  i 
rinlly    and    rapidly   promoted    by 
placing  a  handl'ul  of  lime  under  ndi| 
Now  we  have  ahvady  seen  how  i 
this  earth  is  found  in  the  ashei,  noli 
the  fir,  but  in  Oiose  of  all  other  t 
So  unvaried,  indeed,  is  the  pnaaoilf  I 
salts  of  lime  in  vegetables,  thai  tbif  1 
been  supposeil  to  prudu<«  a  sinular  i 
ing  efl'e<!t  that  llie  same  saltji  of  f 
in  tlie  bones  of  animals.     And  ii  is  < 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  phoi^JMHI 
carlxinatc  of  lime,  of  which  the  boM  sf  4 
animals  are  chiefly  compiled,  are  | 
the  salts  of  lime  the  most  univenallj  ) 
in  vegetables. 

Lime  must,  therefore,  he  cla 
thase   manures   which    ooimnonljr  ; 
promote  the  prniuinrHt  fertility  it  A*l 
for  unless  it  is  washed  out  bv  iha  i    '" 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  AooA 
<'aii  only  be  removed   from  tlte  soil  Ifl 
coming  the  food  for  the  cultivalor'tl 
In  [xxir  peaty  soils  no  other  manifet 
compared  to  it,  either  for  powerftlll' 
for  rapidity  of  action ;  and  its  i 
nearly  as  great   on   the  stUEiat  daf  I 
Whenever,    tli'  fhe   mtrmmmi 

provcinent  of  -hau  be  cmM 

with  that  genci. .i.tl  patients 

which    the  im|Mirliin'e    of  the     "J 
mands,  at  that  iierio.)  the  fcrtilisiM  y 
of  lime  will  l>  e  gefMnaJf  I 

elated,  and  it.-  -  -  lar  I 

than  at  present. 

The  quantity  of  line  applind  by  |Hrt 
of  necessity  varle-s  with  the  Aaieri^fi^i 
the  soil ;  that  which  contains  aaost 
matter  will,  of  necvasity,  bear  a  (■] 
portion  than  that  which  is  mm  fti 
vegetable  or  animal  remaina.  Tka  i, 
usually  applied  is  much  loo  laiM  ■ 
dressing  too  often  repeated  wilCaat  \ 
consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  until  Is  I 
becomes  atisolutely  ovcrchar)(od  < 
that  the  fanner  muiim  to  hare  a  i 
that  his  land  is  tired  ot'  iu     lu  Inted  * ' 
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i^fplied  to  old  txuturc  lers  in- 

for   potatoes    at   the   rate  of  400 

piT  BCTe  :  anil  ou  some  of  llie  moora 

!\',  1500  busliuli  piT  lure  have 

not    too    large    a    ijuiuitity. 

itf  Drrbythirr,  vol.  ii.  |i.  437.) 

the  cjuaiitity  UKUully    iipiiUed 

•  •^ 1  i«  altout  HJObiiKhi.'U  [kt  lu-re  ; 

lulls'  oJnv  soil*  trom  i40  to  .ICO  Inijihel.s. 
|fc.  Ad.'voI.  ii,  p.  .53:1.)  On  the  stiff 
(s  of  llie  Weald  of  Kent,  the  quiuitity 
hlly  ciuiiloyed  is  about  lOU  bui-'helH  per 
1^  and  tnnt  ia  often  rfpeuleil  every  five 
pl»,  on  tlie  lidlow  before  wheat,  for  many 

r[Agric.  Itep.  of  Kent,  p.  88.)    Liioe 
lie    3»    reiulily   prfKliioed   by  burning 
■tone  with  pent  oa  with  eouli> ;  the  heat 
I  is  auiply  sufficient,  and  the  heat 
eiMlr  maiuiged.    (Farmer  a  Muff.  vol. 

ft  conGeire,"  days  Mr.  Ilillyard  of  North  - 

■BBahire,  "  lime  to  be  a  sitimuluut  only, 

aot  •  manure.     Lime  given  .solidity  to 

land,  (be  means  of  retaining  moisture, 

in  Kline  tlejrree  prevents  the  rays  of  the 

dfroa  penetrating  so  deep  into  the  soil, 

up  tie  roots.     Lime   also  en- 

e  growth  of  clover ;  but  it  does 

good  that  is  equal  to  the  expense, 

_  lte<l  to  land  that  has  for  a  length 

lisd  it  perio<li(-ally  laid  on.     1 1  is  the 

9  practice  in  thi.s  county  to  lime  and 

the  land  for  tunii[is   nearly  at  the 

tiine,  just  before  sowin".     lo  put  on 

s  that  must  cause  such  difl'erciit  ef- 

rnnnot,  I  think,  be  quite  right,  and 

rare    it   would  be   better   not   to  put 

'tfci*   lime   till    the   ne.xt   sf)rlng,   belorc 

!'V  and  seeds.     1  have  heard  of 

I  id  on  a  stubble  orclovcr  ley,  and 

!  plougheil  in,  thus  depositing  it 

III  of  tt  furrow,  where  it  can  do 

any  good,  and  it  naturally  will 

ItjwcT.     It  should  be  laid  on  the  land 

ia  ploughed,  and,  by  harrowing  well, 

tod  with  the  soil.     Very  little  bc- 

inrliiilefi  Mr.  Hillyanl,  "  is  derived 

ing  on  a  <mall  quantity  of  lime  :  it 

twenty  or  live  ami  twenty  quarters 

to  do  a  very   essential   goo<l." 

'.  Farm.  p.  34.) 

Ia  tiie  county  of  Dublin,"  savs  Arthur 

^YouJlg'^  Tour  in  Irrhiuif,  p.  373.), 

!«T  160  barrels,  or  C40  bushels  on  an 

vtning    lonin   or   limestone    finds    the 

est  lieiicfa  from  it,  and  the  fanners  say 

lone  as  limestone  gravel.     In  the 

;nty  of  Cone,  Mr.  Aldwortli  founil  lime  to 

Ta»t  effect  on  strong  loam  or  liine- 

(  Annnli  nf  Agrie.\o\.  xxxiv.  p.  72.) 

all  '  '    light  soils,  and  others,  on 

ri  .  especially  limestone,  that 

b«en  long  in  tillage,  lime  ia  found  to 
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do  no  service.  Upon  wet  cold  loams,  that 
have  not  been  stifliciently  drained,  lime  does 
uo  good  :  and  when  they  are  dry,  unless 
they  are  rich,  this  iimtiure  will  operate  very 
little  (Eastern  Tour,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.) ;  on 
cold,  wet,  tenacious  clays,  it  has  often 
liiik'il,  and  al>o  on  strong  etony  land.  Lord 
lliildernesa  fouml  some  very  good  land  of 
this  tlcscriptiou  idiiiost  ruined  from  a  long 
course  of  liming.  Where  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  vegetalile  or  animal  matter  not  pu- 
trid, and  which  cannot  jmtrefy  sufliciently, 
there  lime  does  the  business  at  once,  tuiil 
bus  an  effect  which  bus  been  thought  as- 
tonishing. 

Some  excellent  practical  remarks  upon 
lime  burning,  by  Sir  G.  C.  Stewart  Mon- 
tcatli  were  ptiblislied  some  time  since,  lie 
observes :  "  Having  lieeu  engaged  in  burn- 
ing lime  for  the  supply  of  an  extensive 
district  of  ('ountry  lor  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  being  distant  from  co:d 
sixteen  miles,  it  was  desirable  to  find  out 
the  best  constructed  kiln  for  burning  lime 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  coal,  and 
having  been  aware,  from  exjieriment,  that 
the  kilns  generally  employed  in  Great 
Uritaiii  fin*  burning  lime  are  of  a  con- 
struction too  narrow  at  liottom,  and  ton 
wide  at  lo]i,  niuiiy  kilns  of  this  construc- 
tion being  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  18  feet  wide  at  the  height 
of  21  feet,  were  found  to  wa.s(e  the  fuel 
(hiring  the  process  of  calcining  the  lime,  or, 
in  other  words,  diil  not  produce  more  than 
two  measures  of  burnt  lime  shells  lor  one 
measure  of  coal ;  but  it  is  to  be  undcrstixid, 
that  in  whatever  construction  of  kiln  lime 
is  burnt,  the  fuel  required  to  burn  iiuie- 
stone  must  vary  acconling  to  the  softness, 
or  hardness,  or  density  of  the  stone,  and 
the  quality  or  strengtli  of  the  coal  used. 
The  same  mea.'ure  of  coal,  in  Scotland 
called  chews,  when  employed,  will  burn  a 
greater  quantity  of  lime  in  a  given  lime  than 
the  same  quimlity  or  weight  of  snudl  coal, 
the  chews  or  small  pieces  of  coal  adniitliitg 
the  air  to  circulate  more  freely  through  the 
kiln.  Though  ihls  fact  should  be  well 
known  to  time  burners,  yet  they  frequently 
employ  small  coal  in  buniing  lime,  from  its 
being  procured  at  a  less  price,  though  really 
at  a  greater  cxficnse,  as  it  requires  a  much 
lorger  quantity  to  prwluce  the  same  elfecl, 
and  a  longer  lime  to  odmit  of  equid  quan- 
tities of  hine  being  drawn  out  ol  the  same 
kiln  in  a  given  time. 

For  a  sale  of  lime  for  agricultural  pnr- 
jioses  in  a  limited  district,  I  have  found  kilns 
of  small  dimensions  to  lie  most  profitable ; 
the  constniction  of  a  kiln  I  have  employed 
for  many  years  was  of  an  oval  shape,  5  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  widening  gradually  to  6 
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feet  at  the  height  of  18  feet,  aud  continuing 
(It  that  width  to  28  feet  high  from  the 
bottom.  A  kiln  of  this  construction  hiu 
been  found  to  bum  lime  in  much  less 
time,  aud  with  a  ainiUler  proportion  of  fuel, 
ihnn  kilns  of  larger  dinicnsions,  narrow  at 
bottom  and  wide  at  top,  an  heat  is  well 
knuwu  lo  ast.-end  more  rapidljr  in  a  perpen- 
dk-iilur  than  in  a  slopinp  direction,  from 
wliich  arises  tlie  superiority  of  a  narrow 
kiln,  with  sides  nearly  pt'rpemlicular,  com- 
pared with  one  with  sides  that  slope  rapidly. 
These  narrow  kilns  will  admit  of  being 
<lrawn  out  of  them  every  day,  if  i'uUy  em- 
ployed, more  than  Iwo-lhinls,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  what  they  itontain,  of  well - 
burnt  lime :  and  afford  fully  three  of  lime 
shells  for  one  measure  of  coal,  when  large 
circular  kilns  will  not  give  out  more  than 
one-hiUf  of  their  contents  eTt?ry  day,  and 
reijuire  nearly  one  of  coal  for  every  two 
measures  of  lime  burnt.  In  a  country  sale 
of  lime,  the  quantity  sold  every  day  is  liable 
to  (jreat  fliictiintions :  two  or  thi*ee  cart  loads 
will  sometimes  only  be  required  from  on 
establishment  whicn,  the  ilay  before,  sup- 
plied forty ;  and  as  lime  is  known  to  be  a 
conuuodily  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air,  which  becomra  more  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  in  that  slate  does  not  admit  of  ))cinz 
curried  to  a  distance  without  additional 
labour,  it  ha.s  been  an  object  of  imptirtancc 
with  me  lo  find  out  a  construction  of  a  kiln 
which  will  allow  of  lime  l>eing  kept  for 
several  duys  without  slackinjf,  aiul  at  the 
same  time  tn  prev-ciit  iLc  tire  es»-aping  at 
the  top  of  the  kihi.  if  the  kiln  stjtnds  twcnty- 
fnur  hours  witlmut  bcin^»  employed,  es[>e- 
ciolly  durinjf  the  autumn  and  winter,  when 
the  air  is  cold  and  the  nights  long.  I  now 
employ  kilua  of  nu  efig  shape,  and  also  oval ; 
the  oval-shaped  kilns  are  divided  by  arches 
across  the  kiln,  dcseendinp  four  feet  from 
the  top  :  the  object  of  the  arches  lU'joss  the 
kilns  is  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  kiln  falling 
in,  or  coutrnetiug,  and  also  to  enable  you  to 
form  circiUar  openings  for  feeiling  in  the 
stimc  and  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  kiln ; 
irpon  this  plan,  a  kiln  of  any  length  might  be 
constructed  with  numerous  round  mouths. 
In  the  mmlel  of  the  kiln  sent  to  Uic  High- 
land Society,  Booker's  conical  cover  may 
be  seen  revolving  upon  an  iron  ring  placed 
upon  the  circular  mouth,  ami  having  placed 
a  lid  to  the  cover,  I  am  enabled  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat  at  the  top,  and  by  cast- 
iron  doors  at  the  bottom,  tlie  air  is  pre- 
vented passing  througli  the  kiln ;  so  that, 
by  these  precautions,  the  lime  burner  can 
regulate  the  heat,  and  prevent  its  cscaric 
for  several  days,  when  the  lire  would  De 
6xtinguisheil,  at  this  season,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-ffmr  hours.  This  is  an  object  of 
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great  ijii{)ortaiKie,  ai  it  i 
be  burnt  a*  well,  and  with  ■ 
tity  of  fuel,  in  the  winttf  ■  ik  i 
season,  and  to  supply  the 
well  burned  lime,  aixl  at 
year,  which  cannot  be  done 
construction  of  kilns,  open  1 
bottom,  for  the  reaauiu 
stated.  From  the  great  racpauc  itt 
the  driving  of  fuel  from  a  distancr  of  t 
five  miles  from  my  own  ca«l-]iiUk 
adopted  the  practice  of  cokiii^  ik 
which  is  a  saving  of  <  ualkl 

weight;  and  I  find  i'  .il  i 

of  cool  and  coke  furnt:*ti  i  nr  >;iiik;  (|tti 
heat  in  burning  lime,  which  if  M 
paradoxical,  but  not  the  le 
coal  is  f<mnd  to  have  little 
stone  till  it  is  deprived  ol'  its  I 
coked  in  the  kiln ;  for,  during  ' 
the  smoke  is  emitted  from  the  top  n 
kiln,  little  or  no  heat  is  evnlviil 
in  which  coke  is  the  fuel  cai|ik7i 
yield  near  a  tliirtl  more  lime  ■) 
given  time  ihau  when  coal  t<  ihiti 
that  coke  may  be  used  <iccaiuoiiaB{V 
greuter  quantity  of  lime  is  ixijui 
certain  time  than  usual,  aa  it  is  wvil 
to  lime  burners  tliat  the  process  of' 
is  <lonc  most  ei-onomically  when  the  I 
full  action,  so  as  almost  constantly  U 
col  limn  of  tire  from  the  bottom  to 
of  the  kiln,  with  as  short  tol«rra]a 
sible  in  working  tlie  kiln. 

In  working  a  kiln  with  namnr 
mouths,  the  stone  and  cnal  should  I 
fully  ineasurol,  .so  that  the  waiM 
]>ro|iortion  the  fuel  employed  to  ikai 
of  stones,  .ind  it  is  obviouis  that  tht^ 
of  coal  to  be  used  must  depend  raa 
lative  quiUity,  and  thr  hnrdiiis  i>rU 
to  be  burnt.     If  Uii> 

to  kilns  of  any  cj^nsii  >  

would  be  found  better  buittl. 

Cirtmlar  kilns  are  i'"n«tructi 
lar  eyes  or  open' 
miire  lh:m  eighi 
from  the   base,  ami   imiirarU 
five  feel  wide  ut  tiip.      In  li((hti 
at  the  commencemejit  of  bumiq 
should  be  taken  not  t^i  allow  I 
main  Ik'Iow   the  upjK-i    erjt 
two  iron  grates  at  ih' 
the  up^»er  grate  cou^ . 
or  ten  inches  lUstaut  frv»m 
the  kiln,  between  wh!<  h  iha 
lime  fall  down  oi 
bars   one  inch   i 
lows  the   lime  n  .  .  :.ui 

into  un  o-sh  pit  ;   ih  ". 
very    useful    as      i    t..i 
ground,  and   are     i  .  i. 
prietor  of  limc-kili;-   i 
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ferr  iigr'ciillnre  in  an  cx- 
tof  c'oiiutry  to  the  (.'xtent  of 
||]  buslicb  anniiallv,  tlie  value 
|hp3  whicli  full  through  the 
Bioiinls  to  more  than  120/. 
bwcr  grate  is  three  feet  above 
IB  the  upper  grate  ia  the  same 
the  lower  one.  The  kilns  I 
ikbum  are  upwards  of  tliirty 
'nearly  ]ierpen<licalar,  whicfi 
'  the  groat  heat  in  this  eon- 
Sin,  and  whieh  is  found  to 
B  equally  than  circular  kilns 
hfions.     (Tniiu.  High.  Soc. 
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qnarrics  of  Scotland  are 
(r.  Carmichael  (Ihiti.  vol.  v. 
{ierve*,  when  .speaking  of  the 
Uuable  earth,  "  how  sterile 
h  the  soil,  how  cheerless  the 
Hhow  scanty  the  resources  of 
Bme  came  Into  general  use." 
^tluxl  of  calcining  liuiestone 
■neitonc'  quarries  in  Scotland 
jr.  (Ibiil.  p.  441.) 
Hwel. — 'riiere  are  some  traces 
!ln  the  Isle  of  Anglesea ;  but 

is  seen  only  in  quantities 
Ire  it  is  very  common.     It  is 

only  common  gravel,  of  a 
fixed  with  stones  as  large  as 
d  also  with  loam  or  clay  :  it 
lervcsccncc  with  acids,  and 
Mended  with  the  usual  eflects 
',  For  bogs,  it  exceeds  every 
'  as  its  weight  assists  in  the 
t  that  loose  and  spongy  soil. 

eys.  the  use  of  it  is  unrivalled, 
I  effect  of  a  dressing  of  liuio, 
jbility  yet  more  than  chalk 
K>YS  moss  infallibly.  Upon 
I  H  used,  it  is  found  very  du- 
in  many  instances,  in  great 
(ntv  to  forty  years.  In  linie- 
1  all  blue  gravels  should  be 
i  it  is  an  invaluable  treasure 

L{AmutUn/Ag.  vol.  xxxix. 
mu  of  opinion,  that  the 
f  calcining  limestone  was 
f  for  agricultural  puriKues 
roni  chalk,  of  which  last  de- 
Id  cvidcnijy  but  a  p<ior  opi- 
|ker.  He  thought  too,  and 
|ft  this  earth  was  not  so  ail- 
jiplicil,  when  mixed  with 
I  m»  when  applie<l  in  its  simple 
lirm  in  which  he  was  no 
the  truth,  although  he 
obsen-ed  by  a  fanner  at 
in  Essex,  which  rather 
tliU  conclusion  :  "  It  de- 
». P.  Raymond,  "all  the 


LIME-KII.N. 

seeds  of  weeds  in  the  cro]) — twenty-live 
bushels  of  lime  to  twenty  lomlsoi'dung  per 
acre.  It  is  founil,  however,  to  lie  rallicr 
detrimental  to  turnips.  Crude  lirae,  laid 
upon  light  dry  lan<l,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bu.shel  to  the  rod,  has  produced  benefit  for 
seven  years:  it  is  generally  in  this  [>ari8h 
carried  on  to  stiffeluy,  with  great  advantage, 
mixed  with  dung.  It  is  of  still  more  use  to 
wheat  than  barley.  {Johnaon  on  Fertiliaert, 
p.  204.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  so 
richly  endowed  with  this  earth  as  our  own 
inliiiid,  for  to  say  nothing  of  its  great  strata 
of  chalk,  how  endless  are  the  masses  and 
viir!etie.s  of  limestones.  Let  tis  not  there- 
fore neglect  but  extend  by  every  means  in 
our  power  the  use  of  the  treasures  we  p<}s- 
sess,  for  by  so  doing  we  may  not  only  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  lands  already  (like 
the  more  tenacious  clays  for  instance)  in 
some  degree  pro<luclive  of  food,  but  we  can 
bring  into  cultivation  by  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  this  [lowerful  earth  the  most 
sterile  peats,  the  trenibliiig  bogs,  the  most 
worthless  heaths :  the  inferior  plant-s,  such 
as  the  acid  sorrel,  are  banished  by  its  inllu- 
ciice,  and  the  soil  which  onco  only  held  the 
stagnant  water  impregnated  with  iinwliole- 
soine  vegetable  and  mineral  matters,  is  now 
made  to  produce  the  most  useful  uf  the  culti- 
vator's crops,  and  the  impi-ovement  too  is  of 
even  inition;J  ini[)ortani'e,  for  such  lands  not 
only  furnish  additional  cmployinetit  lo  the 
labourer,  but  they  now  purify  an  atmo- 
.sjjhere  which  their  exhalations  in  an  unim- 
proved state  once  corrupted. 

LIMESTONE.  A  generic  term  for  those 
varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are 
ncitlier  crystallised  nor  earthy  ;  the  former 
being  calcareotu  ipar,  the  latter  c/ialh ;  when 
burned  they  yield  ywic/i/imc.  Sec  Gkoixxji, 
Chalk,  Limb. 

LBIE  or  LYMJ-:  GRASS.  See  Eltmds. 

LIME-KILN.  .'V  furnace  or  rough 
structure  erected  for  the  j>uq)Ose  of  con- 
verting limestone  into  the  lime  of  commerce 
by  keeping  it  tor  some  time  in  a  white  lient. 

The  forms  of  iime-kilns  vary ;  but  the 
best  is  that  of  the  frustnim  of  n  cone,  which 
permits  the  ignited  man  in  the  upper  pai't 
to  settle  down  freely,  as  the  lower  iiorlion 
is  drawn  ouL  In  some  |ilaces,  the  kdns  arc 
sunk  in  the  earth,  in  (lie  fonu  of  inverted 
cones,  and  lined  with  brick.  It  is  calcu- 
Iatc<l  that  such  kilns  will  bum  150  bii.«hels 
of  lime  in  twentv-four  hours.  When  ehallc 
is  used,  and  it  is  drj',  five  bushels  may  be 
burnt  with  one  bushel  of  coals ;  but  the 
dampness  of  the  chalk  lessens  considerably 
the  t>f)wer  of  the  fuel.  I'eat  is  sometimea 
tiscd  instead  of  coals,  ami  some  burners  pre- 
fer it  to  coal.     Whatever  the  fuel  may  b«^ 


be  Btrong  enough  to  lay  down  the  succeeding 
autumn.    Trees  raised  from  seed  are   for 

S referable  to  those  raised  from  layers.  The 
Russian  bass-matii  are  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  lime-tree,  while  the  wood,  from 
its  being  light  and  white,  is  much  u^etl  by 
the  carver  and  musical  iuiilrumcnt  maker. 

The  charcoal  Is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  and  is  eonaidfred  as  scarcely 
inferior  for  that  jiuriMwe  to  the  diarcoal 
producc<l  from  the  alder  and  willow.  If  we 
possess  no  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive 
to  prove  tliiit  the  linio-tree  in  any  of  its 
forms  is  truly  indijreuou."!  in  Britain,  we  have 
at  least  enough  to  show  that  it  has  long 
been  naturali!ie<l,  and  that  its  introduction 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  \ery  distant 
period ;  for  upon  referring  to  the  earlier 
works,  such  as  Turner,  Gerard,. &c.  we  find 
it  (in  the  form  of  2'.  E.  micrnphi/Ua)  spoken 
of  OS  a  well-known,  anil  in  their  estimation 
apparently  as  a  native  tree.  Uy  many 
botanists  (says  AL-.  Selby),  several  species  of 
lime  are  enumerated  as  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  makes  three 
distinct  species  of  those  cultivated  and  grown 
in  Britain,  viz.  T.  enroptea,  T.  praiuiifulia^ 
and  T.  parvi folia,  the  two  hitter  answering 
to  the  2'.  platt/p/ii/llti  and  2'.  microphytla  of 
other  authors.  We  are,  however  (continues 
Mr.  Sclbv),  inclined  to  mlopt  the  views  and 
follow  llie  opinion  of  the  autlior  of  the 
Arboretum  brilaimirmn.,  and  to  consider  these 
not  as  specifically  distinct  from  T.  europaa, 
in  its  usuiU  form,  but  as  marked  varieties,  or, 
as  Mr.  Loudon  designat<»  them,  racei,  origi- 
nally pro<luce<l  from  the  seed  of  one,  and 
wliidi  have  been  kept  distinct,  and  per- 
]>etuated  by  means  of  layers,  grafting,  and 
other  artificial  modes  of  propagation  ;  a  view 
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and  it  was  cxiensrvely^^^ 
and  in  that  style  of  gardej 
tevturol,  us  it  bore  cuuiil 
or  shears  willi  patience,  | 
impunity.  Exainplei  of  til 
in  Rome  partjt  of  England, ' 
upon  the  Ccmtincnt,  in  Fn 
where  pyramids,  archea,  wj 
formed  of  tins  tree,  and 
jiroduce  an  imposing  efloi 
mental  tree  in  picturewiu 
lime  is  well  worth  eultival 
in  the  first  class,  in  point  < 
qucntly  attaining  a  beigj 
ninety  feet,  and  u  truxtk  ( 
circuml'erence  to  such  tt 
lime  holds  an  important  pi 
teria  Medica  of  Fnincc,  I 
nental  countries ;  but  \xa  i 
are  merelvlho.^-  of  a  drmi 
Bot.  Diet.;  Smith'*  £«j 
p.  17.  21.;  Ltmiion's  ArS, 
Forest  Scenery  ;  Stlbf* 
Trees :  PhiOipt*  Sul.  Flat 

LINDEN-TKEE. 

LINE.     In  onglii 
or  horse  liairs  twisti 
on  a  rml,  and  fume 
hook,  for  catcliius  fis 
for  making  lines  r — '~ 
be   unifonnlv  ti 
thus  be  couside 
occasionally  employe 
e<|ual  to  hair.     The 
are  sorrel  for  turbid 
gray  iVir  dear  streama. 
may   be   imported  to   Ashl 
mersing  the  hair  in 
alum,  soot,  and  wa 
gether. 


in  a  lid 


toul  number  of  persons 

it  183,000.     (M'Cul- 

int.  of  the  Brit.  Em- 

Bratidei  Diet,  of  Sci. 

t  art.  "  Dundee") 

vulgaris.')     A  6[>ecies 

(1  the  incoDveniiMicc  of 

eric   api>elliilion   to   the 

fuiniliar  to  every  body 

*,  Mr.  SiUisbury  has  ju- 

nr  coniuum  ling   CuUiiHa, 

irhieh  is  doubly  suitable, 

r.  Salbbury  and  Dr.  Hull 

■tan  a  cteuiisin/(  projierty, 

de  of  ling,  or  whether  we 

pminun  sense  of  the  word, 

Aim,  which  u  very  nppli- 

men.    This  shrub  p-ows 

dry  moors,  heath.s 

u  well  as  in  'nroo<bi, 

ly   or  turfy.     The 

repeatedly  and  irrejfulurly  I 

deep  preen,  minute,  si-s- 

•omewhut  lu-row-.ihuped, 

on  the  younjf  branches, 

igular  figure,  like  a  tlose- 

y  are  generally  smotjlh, 

densely  hoary  ull 

stalked,  ilroopin}?, 

clusters,  soon   over- 

loots.     The  inner  calyx, 

consfiieuous  part  of  the 

ng  permanent  rose  colour. 

in , Tune  and  J  uly .  Grouse 

well  as  some  ciuadrupeds, 

young  sfa(X)ts.     'lliere  is 

Tarietv,  and  a  very  bcau- 

eultivaled  in  (gardens, 

rcii  >ii!iinultipliratiun 

»>.  roses.  (Smith' « 

ai.  i>.  .1.1,1.1     See  IIkatu. 


by  which  common  name  they  ta^  most  ge- 
nerally kni>wn,  I  shidi  cinty  have  to  descrd)e 
in  this  phiee  two  species,  the  common  linnet 
and  (he  nmuntain  linnet. 

1.  The  common  linnet  (Ziitote  cannahina) 
is  a  very  cle;?ant  bird  of  n  small  size, 
which  is  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  song. 
Linnets  exist  in  great  numbers  on  mant  of 
the  uncultivated  lan(L<i  of  this  countrv,  ap- 
])earing  to  prefer  commons  and  fiefds  of 
furze.  The  pliimaire  ia  in  general  chestnut 
and  greyish  brown,  but  m  the  breeding 
season  the  lower  jiart  of  the  breast  is  tinged 
with  a  blood-red  rolour,  and  it  is  then 
called  the  rose  linnet,  and  at  other  times 
the  brown  linnet.  The  fi-niale  eoustnicts 
her  nest  of  small  twig'*  and  beiit.<  of  grass, 
liaed  with  wool  and  hair,  in  hedges  and 
furze  bushes  cm  heaths.  'J'he  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  iintidK'r,  of  a  faint  bluish-white 
colour,  speckled  with  jiale  purple  an<l 
red'li,"b  brown  ;  the  U'ngtli  nine  lines  by  six 
lines  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  whole 
length  of  the  niule  bird  is  five  inches  and 
lliree  quarters.  The  I'eumle  is  somewhat 
smaller. 

•2.  The  mnuutoin  linnet,  or  twite  {L. 
moniium).  This  s[>eeiea  (says  Mr.  Ytirrell) 
is  dislinguisbed  from  tlie  common  linnet,  and 
from  both  the  rcdjMile  linnets,  by  the  greater 
length  of  its  tail,  which  gives  this  bird  a 
mure  elongated  and  slender  appearance ; 
and  by  having  a  reddish  tawny  throat,  but 
it  does  not  exhibit  any  red  colour  either  on 
the  head  or  breast  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  There  is,  however,  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  rump  of  the  male  in  summer,  and  in 
the  general  character  of  the  plumage  of 
both  sexes  there  is  considerable  similarity 
to  that  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
This  bird  is  a  winter  visitor  onlv  to  the 


LINSEED  CAKE. 


Binall,  oval,  oblong,  flattened  lnt«rallr,  acute 
at  tlic  extremities,  glossy,  Virown ;  but  in- 
ternally white.  It  is  inodorous,  iiml  tastes 
mui-iUginous  ami  oily.  The  husk  or  twta 
vielda  much  mucilage  to  water,  and  the 
kernel  a  largo  proportion  of  oil  to  pressure. 
Besides  upwimls  of  11  per  cent,  of  oil, 
linseoil  contains  wa.x,  an  acrid  soft  resin, 
cxtriuaive,  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
ttorcb,  gum,  tannic  aci<i,  albumen,  gluten, 
emulsive,  and  some  salts.  When  the  seeds 
are  burnt,  the  ashes  contain  oxide  of  copper. 
The  infusion  of  linseed  in  boiling  water 
yields  a  demulcent  mucilage,  which  is  much 
used  as  a  doniestic  uiediciue  in  coughs,  and 
in  cases  of  acrimony  in  the  urinary  <lis- 
chargc.  The  linseecl  should  not  be  boiled 
in  the  water,  as  that  extracts  the  oil  as  well 
as  the  mucilage,  and  ren<lers  the  decoction 
nauseat  ing. 

Linseed  is  much  used  in  the  economy  of 
the  farm,  for  feeding  cuttle  luid  other  pur- 
poses. A  bushel  of  linseed  averages  in 
weight  about  fifty-one  pounds ;  this  weight, 
when  crushed,  produces  about  a  cjuartcr 
of  its  weight  of  hnBee<l  oil,  and  the  remainder 
is  c^e.  The  great  bulk  of  this  seed  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  recently  considerable  quantities  have 
been  reeeivc<l  from  Egipt  and  Ilindostan  : 
of  this  last,  the  genend  character  is,  that 
altboii^h  the  seed  is  good,  the  impurities 
with  which  it  is  n\ixed  are  very  considerable, 
such  as  the  seeds  of  rape,  &c. ;  for  which 
reason  the  oil  obtained  from  it  does  not 
poasess  the  ilrying  q^ualities  of  that  ex- 
pressed from  the  unnnxed  linseed,  and  the 
ilcalers  in  corise<iuonce  will  not  give  so 
mu<-h  for  it.  This  arises  not  from  any  in- 
tentional adulteration,  but  from  the  bad 
farming,  and  waut  of  cleanliness  of  the  ori- 
entiJists. 

Linsee<l  oil  contains  a  very  considerable 
(quantity  of  mucilage,  which  it  almost  en- 
tirely deposits  by  tmie  ;  and  hence,  old  lin- 
seed oil  IS  more  valued  by  the  painter,  but 
for  the  grazier,  ]>crhaps,  its  nutritive  jxiwers 
decrease  bv  time,  it  is  said  by  some  per- 
MnJi,  that  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  mu- 
cilage that  we  must  attribute  the  fattening 
quality  of  linseed  oil  when  mixed  with 
other  substances,  for  linseed  oil  by  it«elf  is 
almost  aa  powerful  a  purgative  as  castor 
oil,  for  which  pui-pose  indeed  it  is  very 
commonly  cuiployLHl  by  the  farmer  ;  Vut  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  remember,  that  in 
small  doses  even  castor  oil  is  very  fattening. 
Lius<!e<l  is  in  fact  commonly  given  to  some 
birds,  [MJrrots  for  instance,  for  this  purpose. 
Its  iiurgative  |iro|)erties  are  very  inferior 
to  tinise  of  castor  oil. 

LINSEED  CAKE.     Linseed  cake  is  a 
well-known    and  viUuablc    article   for   the 
7«4 


food  of  live  Ktock,  alflw^ 

cattle,  slioep,  tuid  1 

or  refuse,  leA  after  li>«4 

linseed.     1000    parw   cfST 

Davy,  contain  aoout  151  parti  rf  I 
matter.  Its  price  baa  iiwltiwii  ^ 
tempts  to  economise  ita  afipBadH 
been  often  giren  aa  reeoMaoAl 
Hillyard,  mixeil  with  adMr  d 
whose  value  be  thus  r  Tlinialri 

"  The  weekly  coat  o(  feeSag  « 
including  the  expense'  of  0rtUH 
ing,  and  cutting  the  tunu|a  aM 
attendance,  will  be  — 

10)  Bushels  of  lamipa  ] 
IjCwt  ofhay 

Turnips     - 

1 J  Cwt.  of  cut  and  oncutbay  • 

i  llusbrl  of  meal 

1  Pint  of  linseed  oil 

\  Bushel  of  linseed 
.1  Gallons  of  meal 
Out  and  uncut  hiy 
Tamipa 

SI  Oil  cakes,  at  S^ 
S  Gallons  uf  meal 
Cut  and  uncut  hay 
Turoipi 

"  No  food,"  a<hU  Mr.  Hil 
given  to  stall-feeding  beastajj 
tliem  so  soon  or  so  well  aa  " 
It  L%rtainly  is  expensirc 
expensive  as  it  npfiears  to  bAH 
consideration  tbat  it  fattem  quick 
that  have  been  fed  with  it,  ilo  a 
long  drift  to  market,  lose  thrir  ( 
handling,  as  tboac  do,  (M  wUU 
cake  or  linseed,  and  whoas 
of  equid  value.  Sointti 
with  linseed  instead  of 
answer  very  wi-ll  nlil,, 
trouble  of  fci- ' 
it  has  been  t"  ' 
and  steep  it  in  ciiid 
a  size  sufiicieut  for  cq 
way  it  will  have  bmt  .„^ 
before  it  is  mixed  witii  cnlj 
or  (which  is  better)  ' 
in  hot  water,  two  dara  1 
longer  than  ihr 
sour,  whiclt,  i. 
well  for  the  I  ...  :..  iUti 
some,  but  it  tlius  hacvoMa  MOtl 
and  mixes  b<4tcr  wllli  (W  Ml 
meal,  and  it  prevents  th«  mhh^ 
of  weeds,  found  iit  foncii^  SmI 
vegctjiting.  One  ateov  of  iaa^ 
mixture  of  other  fnod,  will  da  tt\ 
wards  feeding  aa  two  iMMafti| 
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c  htuk  of  the  ugU  after  the  oil 
rwaed  out.  LinneeJ,  without 
1  with  meal,  ia  of  too  rdoxing  a 

•tChristniiu,  1838,  that  I  could 
oil-culce  at  home  at  less  than 
p«'r  ton,  I  (letenained  to  fewl 
.  Ijeu^iUi  tlien  in  my  stolU,  in 
way,  ami  1  never  hail  beui>t8 
lt<.'r  lUL-ot ;  but  aa  ihu  pro- 
mriiv;  the  iooil  is  very  troulili;- 
uld  Dot  rtrcouiuicud  tliiu  wny  of 
hout  the  owucr  of  the  ben^ta 
re  that  ull  is  done  right :  — 

daily,  of    half  a  bushel     «.   d. 
which  i<  S  lbs  cuch,  and 
at  night ;  1  cwt.  aud  uot 


twill 

pter 


Md,  S  lbs.  daily,  SGj.  per 
weight,  51)  lbs.  per  bothel  - 
ktoe*,  2  lb>.   daily,   \\  gal- 


3     6 


2     0 


-     1     6 


rhich  is  fvcdiug,  but  may 
t «  heu  the  beosu  have  taken 
laeed,  u  it  i>  ouly  given  to 
mixture  palatable),  about  a 


mangle 
b<^ 

i' 

wnrzle 
meal. 

mixed. 

sj 

0  s 

2     6 

1  9 
IS  0 

mixed  ffiwl  could  be  pressed  to- 
I  a  cake,  it  would  be  a  feoling 
coat  Wd.  per  stone.  A»  a 
b  mixture  is  both  palatable 
to  beast*,  tbey  will  not  eat, 
)  tlw  night,  where  they  have 
'  of  the  sweelfst  hay  Inal  tan 
f  theiu."  (Prac.  Farm,  p.  89.) 
*o  (^>und  linsfed  mixed 
Tl'ur  their  sUx-lc,  docniing 
oicul  plan  than  the  em- 
ll  linseed  take.  Olhera  use  the 
ri„-  eavin;;  by  this  mode, 
r  it  is  by  no  lueaiia 
-e<ses  any  very  ma- 
<ics;  and  if  it  doe* 
,  ( ide<lly  the  cheajiest. 
|>riees  (1 84 1),  51  lbs.  of 
»' worth  7*.  6</.,  while  £1  lbs.  of 
lull,  are  only  worth  about 
:.-^  that  Uie  oil  diws  con- 
nuienini;  proporlii>s,  yet  it  must 
tliat  tiie  value  of  tlio  oil 
bmbel  of  linseed  is  worth, 
about  4>.  Kut,  on  the 
,  I'aot  aw.ir,!  lliuc  a  very  inlelli- 
^     li«»r  Mr.  S.  I'oole, 

fad  :  i.i  with  a  mix- 

oil  acid  cut  chair,  and  also 
atks  wilti  liiueed  coke  and  hny, 
the  oil  io  bo  the  cheapest  of  tho 
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two,  and  in  all  respects  eijuolly  fullening, 
but  then  it  is  eerliun  that  tlus  mode  requires 
more  altcniion  in  the  mixture  of  the  oil 
and  chiifl"  than  the  other  plan.  He  eom- 
nicnced  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  jiiiit  \x;r 
day,  nnd  pradually  increased  it  to  a  pint. 

JIuny  have  been  the  experiraenti  upon 
feeiiinif  caitlc  with  linsee<l.  "  Two  ScoU 
were  fed  on  Kofilisli  linseed  cakes ;  two 
l>eyonn  on  uuboiled  linseed ;  two  others  on 
boiled  linsee<l ;  and  anntlier  pair  of  Dcvous 
on  foreijrn ;  all  of  them  having  as  much  hay 
and  chair  as  they  could  eat.  It  was  a  losing 
concern  in  every  case.  The  value  of  tlie 
manure  was  not  eqiml  to  the  difference  of 
the  cost,  and  the  selhng  yirices ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  jn'entest  loss  was  sus- 
tained, when  the  beasts  were  fed  on  oil 
coke ;  the  next  when  liirei^'n  ciUce  was  used ; 
the  next  when  lK>iled  llnsceil  was  used;  and 
the  least  of  all  when  the  aimjile  unboiled 
linseed  was  given."  {Brit.  Uiub.  vol.  ii. 
p.  213.) 

LINSEED  JELLY  is  easily  made  by 
oildiug  tf>  six  quarts  of  water  one  quai-t  of 
linseeil,  txiilini;  it  for  ten  minutes.  This, 
mixed  with  other  substances,  ia  sometiiues 
given  ia  live  stock  as  food,  and,  mixed  with 
milk,  is  very  nutritive  for  calves. 

LLNSELD  OIL  is  an  excellent  purga- 
tive for  shecj),  from  2  to  3  ounces ;  for 
horses,  in  doses  of  from  16  to  24  ounces; 
for  cattle,  from  12  to  '10  ounces.  The 
quality  of  linseed  nil  may  be  determined  in 
toe  followin<i  manner:  "  1  fdl  a  phial  with 
it,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light ;  if  bad  it  will 
appi^ar  opaque,  turbid,  and  thick  ;  its  XaaXa 
is  acid  and  bitter  upon  the  tiuigue,  and  it 
smells  rancid ;  and  strong  oil,  from  fine 
full-grown  ripe  seetl,  when  viewed  in  a 
phial,  will  »p|>ear  limpid,  pale,  and  brilliant; 
It  is  mellow,  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  has 
very  little  smell,  is  specific!illy  lighter  tlian 
impure  oil,  and  when  cliirifu-d  dries  quickly 
and  finely."  {Quart.  Juurn  of  Agr.  vol.  v. 
p.  4(i7.) 

LIP.  In  botany,  the  lower  petal  of  any 
irregular  llower. 

LlQl'lD  MANURE.  Liquid  rnonuro 
is  not  a  mode  of  fertilising  the  land  alto- 
gether of  modern  origin,  for  a  fermented 
mixture  of  water  and  night-soil  ha.<i,  from  u 
very  early  pcriml,  been  employed  by  tlio 
Chinese  fanners ;  those  of  Italy  certainly 
practised  irrigation  in  the  days  of  Virgd 
(Geurgict,  b.  i.  v.  lO0-(».),  and  Cato  ailds 
that  they  employed  n  mixture  of  grajK!- 
stones  and  water  to  fertilise  tlieir  olive- 
trees  (b.  xxxvii.).  Columella  praises  very 
highly  the  use  of  putrid  stale  urine  for 
vines  and  apple-trccs  (b.  ii.  c.  15.),  com- 
meniliug  also  the  lees  of  nil  for  the  same 
purfiosc.   More  modem  agricultural  writ«ni 
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have  united  in  praising  varioun  liquid 
preparations;  thus  Evelyn  (whiwe  ingre- 
dients most  of  the  autliors  reconiraeiul),  in 
his  Treatise  on  Earth,  p.  123-60.,  gives  se- 
veral recipes,  some  of  whii-h  have  served  iis 
the  basis  for  recent  modes  of  preparing 
licpiid  manure,  such  us  the  dung  of  cattle, 
urine,  salt  and  lime,  and  nitre.  Of  tliese 
artificial  mLxtures,  sitit  one  part,  and  lime 
two  parU,  mixed  together  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three  months 
(Mr.  Bennett  turns  it  over  three  or  four 
times  in  I  his  perio<l),  is  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  thus  reconuuenfled,  most  of 
wluch  I  have  tried.  Wlieu  mixed  with 
water  and  spread  over  liiiid  intended  for 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  35  liui>hels 
of  the  salt  and  lime  to  10  or  15  tons  of 
water  t)er  aore  (and  it  answers  very  neaily 
as  welt  when  eiirried  on  tlie  laud  <lry),  ex- 
cellent results  m'e  produced.  The  wheat 
which  I  have  thus  grown  ou  clover  leys  has 
been  superior  in  height,  and  strength  of 
slraw,  to  any  I  have  seen  j>roduccd  under 
diflerent  modes  of  treatmeut,  and  the  seed 
very  bright  and  heavy. 

All  substances,  whether  organic,  earthy, 
or  saline,  which  are  employe<l  to  fertilise 
the  soil,  or  become  the  food  of  plants,  can 
only  be  rendered  thus  serviceable  to  vege- 
tatiiui  when  ihcy  are  i)rcsented  to  the  roots 
of  plants  in  solution,  or  in  a  lluid  state; 
nnd  although  this  may  appear  at  first 
rather  a  sweeping  position,  yet  such  is  the 
real  fact,  the  eoiupost  of  the  farm-yard,  the 
crushed  bones  of  the  turnip  cidtivator,  the 
oil  and  bones  of  dAt,  the  gy[istim  of  the 
grazier,  the  eaj  tlis,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
even  silica,  and  all  the  saline  manures,  are 
dissolved  by  some  process  or  other  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  vegetables.  Every 
attempt  which  hius  been  hitherto  made  to 
make  plants  imbibe  the  most  minutely  di- 
vided powers  which  chemistry  can  produce, 
hiLs  been  entirely  fruitless.  Oavy  ineffect- 
ually tried  the  finest  impalpable  f>owder  of 
chari^oal,  and  with  much  perseverance  I 
have  fruitlessly  employed  the  earths,  saline 
substances,  and  organic  matters,  for  the 
came  purpose. 

This  aijsolutc  necessity  for  every  sub- 
stance whii-h  ia  the  food  of  plants  being  of 
u  soluble  nature  did  not  escajie  the  sagacity 
of  the  early  Greek  and  Egyptian  philoso- 
phej-s ;  it  is  true  they  carried  their  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  subjects  of  natural 
philosophy  too  far,  as  in  this  instance,  when 
they  asserted  that  water  is  the  only  focnl  of 
plants  ;  yet  they  must  have  (Hitiently  no- 
ticed many  facts  iti  vegetable  economy, 
unaided  tm  they  were  by  the  light  of  mo- 
dern vegetable  chemistry,  l)efiire  tliey  could 
have  arriveii  at  a  conclusion  so  nearly  ap- 
7(i(i 


proaching  the  truth.    TV  I 
bahly  of  Egvi  ■' 
of  that  count  I  I 

magic  fertilisuig  jxjwers  m  uie  1 
Nile,  whose  annual  ovattsm  it  fa 
most  extensive  natural  iiii|iltMiti  I 
vantage  of  by  tlie  cultivator*  of  A 

The  same  wild  dream  ti  wttti 
sole  food  of  vegetables  was  tffit 
so  lately  as  1610,  by  M.  Vu  H 
celebrated  Dutch  cliemiit,  who  I 
very  phiusible,  deceptive  ekpoia 
willow-tree,  which  oe  watovd 
rain  water ;  researrhess  boweter, 
accuracy  (owing  principally  to  i 
as  usually  collected,  not  being  a 
was  shown  in  1691  by  Mr.  t 
Although,  therefore,  it  a  amr  ^ 
tuined  tliat  water  is  not  tibe  <■ 
plants,  yet  it  certainly  oootribM 
sally  and  Ltrgelr  to  tiieir  niHH 
it  has  been  well  observed  by 
manure  can  be  taken  up  by  ti 
plants  unless  water  is  pru«ent; 
or  its  elements,  exists  in  all  itis 
vegetation.  {Lfcture  IS.) 

It  most  not,  however, 
these  carefully  conaidcred  < 
the  results  of  often- repemted  I 
rimenis,  are  erroneous,  I 
water,  (tpixirentli/  pure,  ■«  is  «• 
or  in  irrigation,  promotea  titt 
bulbs,  grass,  &C.,  since  tW  « 
spring  water,  even  rain-vattq 
Kireign  substances,  as  I  hav«  A 
tained  by  experiment ;  and  1 
chemically  pure  water  is  emploTt 
plants,  they  cannot  he  made  tO' 
nave  fruitlessly  varied  the  aUm 
veral  ways.  All  tbe  i  n>wiiB> 
Thomson  were  e<)iiully  nc 
plants  vegetating  only  for 
and  never  perfecting  their 
experiments  were  made  by  I 
Saussure,  and  others,  wit£ 
vounible  result.  Duhamd  Awi 
oak  which  he  had  rwsed  from  m 
common  water,  made  leas  and  la 
every  year.  The  ilnrat  b  ««■ 
buDxius  roots,  such  at  hj-aritilh^ 
which  are  made  to  grow  in  «a 
they  are  planted  in  th«  (Wth  • 
year,  at  first  rcfuae  to  flovo^  I 
even  ti>  ,.■..<■■••      ^'.nrayv,  ll 


n  all  lbs 

r,  bsH 
t«d«tS 

bendM 


unansw  <  many  m 

ex])erinp  .  IW  ini 

varied  re|>etition  <  !  it* 

a-ssisted,  that  the  'j  .l  wl 

or  solid  matter*  aWirbtd  hf  A 
plants  is  always  in  iiiiniiiilinw  • 
purity  of  tlic  water  with  whiA 
nourL'ihed  ;  thus  son 
vegetate    und«r    Iknw 
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he  first  were  grown  in  ilistiltcd 
>  wvoml  were  }ila«;e<i  in  snud  iind 
ritU  ruin  water ;  iIil-  third  were 
■rden  mould.  'Hie  iiliints  thus 
when  «et:urately  unaJvsed,  were 
■Id  tlie  foUuwing  pmportiona  of 

I  Ted  by  distilled  vater      -       .1-9 

•  tvd  by  rain  water  -       7"3 
I  grown  in  soil          -         -     12'0 

>,    all   attcinpta  to   make   plunts 

\hv  pure  earths  have  fuih-d  ut- 

1  they  have  been  watere<l  with 

• :  yet  a  Ujtally  dilTertnt  result  I 

riably  experienced  when  I  have 

tn  impure  solution  or  li(|uid  mn- 

f  triaLi  have  been  entirely  sup- 

thuse  of  M.  Giobort,  who,  liaviug 

the  four  earth.s,  silica,  uluniiniL, 

nacncsia,  a  $uil  in  the  moiit  fertile 

,    in  vain  eisayed   to   make   the 

rish  in  it  when  watered  with  pure 

T :  but   every  difficulty  was   re- 

•n  he  moistened  it  with  the  water 

nghill,  for  they  then  grew  most 

f ;    and   M.  Lampadina  still  fur- 

istnite<l  tlie  [xiwom  of  Kueh  a  foul 

UI*,  for  he  formed  plots  composed 

timtle  tarth,  pure  lime,  pure  alu- 

\  wcm,  and  planted  in  each  dif- 

•-talib'H,  watering  thetn  with  the 

Irom  a  dunghill,   and    he 

idl  flouri-shed  equally  well. 

e  uiat  ters  of  a  soil  ever  constitute, 

mffX  fl.Ttilising  portion ;  and   if 

>  the  richest  moidd  is 

liy  repeated  washings 

„•  water,  the  residuum,  or 

matter,  is  rendered  nearly 

»    iu(  I,   first   accurately  deinun- 

iM.  Saussurc  (liech.  \5Q.),  I  have 

naed  by  a  variety  of  experiments 

la 

InUe  mmttcn  or  licjuid  manures 
by  planU  are  sometimes  imbibed 
roou  uitaltercd, —  in  other  cases 
leoompoaed  during  their  absorp- 

•  eartlis,  gypsum,  and  other  sidls, 
XB  of  the  first  class ;  oil,  and  other 
Mol  matters,  of  the  last.  Davy 
I  aooie  plants  of  mint,  which  he 
ragetate  in  sugar  and  water,  ap- 
laorbeil  the  sugar  unaltered,  for 
ad  B  considerably  larger  pro[Hir- 

vegctable  extract  tlian 
weight  which   be   had 
I  water ;  an<l  it  is  an  as- 
,  that  the  roots  of  plants  will 
eject  the  various  earthy  sub- 
\moii,  or  even  when  iilaced  in  a 
y  in  a  very  n-niurKable  man- 
equal  [tarts  of  gum  and 


sugar  were  dissolved  together  in  water,  and 
some  perfect  plants  of  Polygonum  Persicaria 
pW'ed  with  their  roots  fn  the  solution,  it 
was  found  that  they  absorbed  30  parts  of 
the  sugar,  but  only  26  of  the  gum ;  and 
when  in  pre<'i»ely  the  same  pro{M)rti<>ns  and 
manner  Glauber  salt,  common  salt,  and 
acetate  of  lime  were  used,  then  it  was  found 
that  the  nmts  of  the  Persicaria  separated 
these  salts  from  the  solution  witli  much  ea£c, 
absorbing  6  part*  of  the  Glauber  salt,  10 
parts  of  the  commcm  salt,  but  not  a  trace  of 
the  acetate  of  lime.  (Thonuon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  321.) 

These  facts  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
tlie  irrigators  or  occupiers  of  the  English 
water-meadows,  since  they  may  in  some  de- 
gree serve  to  account  for  the  bciu^ficial 
action  of  water  on  such  lands  —  a  ijueslion 
not  neiu-ly  so  well  understood  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  on  which  widely  ditt'ering  {ipinions 
are  commonly  held  by  practical  fanners. 
It  is  a  theme  mtiinatcly  connet^tcd  with  the 
subject  of  this  article,  for  irrigation  is,  in 
truth,  a  mode  of  applying  the  weakest  of 
liquid  manures,  on  a  very  bold  scale,  to 
grass-lands.     See  Ibbigation. 

The  employment  of  nrtifici.ally  prepared 
lirpiid  manure  (though  tittle  known  at  pre- 
sent in  England)  is  very  extensive  on  the 
Continent :  the  Swiss  fanners  call  it  gtitle ; 
in  Krancc  it  is  <lcnominateil  lizier;  and  by 
the  Germans,  Hdri-u'fts.wr.  ITiey  prc])arc  it 
throughout  many  of  the  German  states,  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  by  sweeping  the  excre- 
ments of  their  stall-led  cattle  into  under- 
ground reservoirs,  mixing  it  with  four  or 
live  times  its  bulk  of  water,  according  to 
tlie  richness  of  the  dung ;  five  reservoirs 
are  generallv  employeil,  of  such  a  size  that 
they  each  take  a  week  to  fill ;  and  thus  each 
has  four  weeks  allowed  to  ferment  before 
the  mass,  which  in  this  time  becomes  of  an 
uniform  consistence,  is  removed,  by  means 
of  a  jiortable  pump,  in  water  carts,  or  large 
open  vessels.  A  similar  plan  is  a<Io[jte<l  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  from  time  out  of 
mind  has  l>een  practised  by  the  Chinese. 
In  that  empire,  however,  the  eultivatora 
chietly  employ  night  soil,  which  is  made 
into  cakes  lor  this  purpose  with  lime  or  clay, 
in  all  their  large  cities,  to  prepare  their 
licjuid  manure. 

It  is  from  long  experience  an  admittecl 
fact  among  the  (jennan  farmers,  that  there 
are  no  manures  .so  powerfid  in  their  oper- 
ation as  those  which  arc  liquids,  such  as 
human  urine  or  bullocks'  blood ;  so  that  no 
English  farmer  need  fear  deception  as  to 
their  asserted  value.  This  very  fact  was 
submitted  some  years  since  to  the  consider- 
ation of  IVofessor  Ucmbstadt,  of  Berlin,  by 
the   Saxon   and  Prussian  authorities,  who 
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were  ■nxious  to  apply  tl>e  contents  of  the 
city  drains  towards  fertilising;  the  barren 
lands  in  tlic  neij^hboiirhoiMl  of  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  This  tiUented  agriculturist  under- 
took, in  conscciuenccH  a  series  of  valuable 
experiments,  which,  varieil  in  every  possible 
way,  were  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
periml ;  the  result  of  them,  so  lii<;hly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  prosperity  of  Ck-rmany, 
Heinbstailt  then  published.     Tliey  were  re- 

ated  with  unvaried  success  by  Professor 

■hiibler,  and  the  results  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  order  :  — 

If  the  soil,  wiliiout  any  niiumre,  yield  a 
produce  of  three  tiuies  the  ijuantity  of  seed 
(irii^uKiUy  sown,  then  the  same  ijuantity  of 
laud  will  produce  — 

5  times  the  (|uantity  of  seed  sown,  when 
dressed  with  old  herbage,  grass,  leaves, 
&c. 

7  times,  when  dressed  with  cow  doog. 

3  times,  with  pigeons'  duug. 
1(1  times,  with  horse  dung. 
\-i  times,  with  limium  urine. 
12  times,  K\Xh  sheej/s  duny. 
H  times,  with   human  manure,  or  bnUoclu' 
blood. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  of  seven  usu- 
ally employed  fertilisers,  tlie  licpiid  luanurc-s, 
iiruic  and  bloo<l,  were  found  to  be  decidedly 
the  m<wl  iMjwerful. 

Iit)th  with  rej^ard  to  the  r|uantity  of  liquid 
manure  applied  per  acre,  ami  the  mode  of 
spreading  it,  much  must  depend  uiKin  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  cultivator  is 
[ilaci'd,  ami  the  richness  of  the  linuid  he 
eiiiphiys.  If  the  impurities  dis-solved,  or 
nicchunically  siispcinled  in  the  water,  are 
ciiual  to  1  part  in  10,  then  '20  to  .10  ton 
per  wre  of  llie  lii|uid  manure  I  have  found 
amply  siiHicienf.  uii<icr  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  [inidiieo  the  most  excellent  re- 
sults; if  the  lluid  nias.<i  is  purer,  then  mure 
must  be  applied.  For  gardens,  and  smalt 
plots  of  ground  in  general,  the  llcjuid  may 
be  readily  and  evenly  distributed  over  the 
beds  by  tneaiis  of  a  watering-pot  or  garden- 
engine  ;  for  fields  it  must  bo  ciu-ried  in 
water-carts,  and  distributed  either  by  being 
let  into  a  transverse  tnmgh,  pierced  with 
boles  in  the  manuer  of  those  employeil  for 
Street  waterings,  or  the  Flemish  i)lan  may  be 
ii<Ioptcd  (esfie<:ially  when  the  manure  i»  of 
too  consideraljlc  a  thickness  to  How  remlily 
through  holes),  of  taking  it  into  the  tieMs  in 
the  water  carts,  o]»en  at  tlie  top  (t'uriiished 
with  slight  moveable  covers),  and  then  dis- 
tiihutiiig  it  out  of  the  cart  very  evenly  by 
means  of  a  scimhi  ;  and  I  have  invnrmbly 
perceived  the  advantage  of  ploughing  the 
liquid  into  the  soil  a»  soon  after  it  whis  spread 
on  l/ie  laml  at  poit.iihle.  The  cultivator  will 
find  great  advimlago  if  he  uses  the  garden- 


engine,  watering-pot, or  aaX,t 
the  liquid  niii'i""-    l-f'-rvhc^ 
of  the  reser\<' 
sand,  or  u  b:i  ;<i«c<t*fil 

other  coarsely  divided  mattcn  tl 
rated  by  the  strainer,  he  wiD  ifii 
very  slightly  to  the  lertiliBBe  vm 
liqtiid,  and  yet  they  all  nutoidjl 
even  distribution  of  the  manure 
The  expense,  per  acre,  of  tack 
cation  of  litiuid  mauure,  I  tluu 
supposing  the  cow-beiU  to  be  cM 

Three  tons  of  cow  or  odscr  frctl 
dung       .  -  • 

Labour  in  mixing  axA 

stirring  it  with  from  20  tol 
of  water 

Carting,  and  spreadiog  it  on  I 


If  it  shall  o<;eur  to  the  I 
quantity  of  solid  nnv-i-.'  .1,^ 
soil  will  not,  in  r> 
tons  per  acre,  an-: 
ance,  a  very  small  aliowa 
remind  him  that  tlic  qu  _^ 
vcyed  consists  of  the  soluble 
portion  of  the  manure,  and  t^ , 
extract  without  any  of  the 
inert  residuum  usually 
soil ;  besides,  it  is  a  very  cr 
common  conclusion,  that 
tility   a   manure   must   be 

auantities.     I  have  ubaenre 
lut  a  Hooding   with  river 
ductive  of  heavy  crx>ps  of  ( 
meadows,  does  not    carry 
more  than  two  tons  )>er  ocr*] 
vegetable  sultstonccs;  and,  l" 
cxperimonts  of  the  lato 
at  Vairmile,  with  whole  bin 
tluin  a  ton  and  a  li. 
llie  Essex  farmer-  -^ 

Ion  of  s|irats  auipl\  i-uiin mit ;  il 
per  acre  of  gy[>suiu  is  the  onJim 
nil  allowance  lor  grass  Lutd.. 
evenness,  therefore,  with  wVct 
is  spread  over  the  land  is  ■  { 
portant  consideration  oa  rcglf)! 
nomy  of  manures.  Uliere  it  no 
cultivated  plant  wUioh  num 
liquid  nuuiure  than  like  poCalOtJ| 
luxuriates  near  to  wet 
which  have  received  Urn 
dunghill  it  grows  with  tlie  | 
I  have  invariably  found 
mixturt'  intended  as  a  ma 
the  addition  of  five  or  % 
per  acre  is  productive  of 
as  regards  tbv  quantity  i 
potatoes. 


poui^ 
,  di«^ 

naaiuHj 


LIQUID  MANURE. 


intended  for  wheat,  the 
lie  turned  into  the  soil  as 
ble  after  it  in  spread ;  and  if 
1  is  performed  in  moist  cloudy 
uuteriol  advantage  will  be 
the  succeeding  crop.  The 
ran  a  uertuiijy  prejudieiiil 
jiread  liquid  manure,  cnm- 
|r-<liTided  animal  and  vegetable 

for  receiving  or  preparing 
ure,  I  may  remark  that  I 
d  them  best  made  of  dint« 
in  good  mortar  or  Parker's 
may  be  btddetl  in  clay,  but 
immend  the  use  of  clay  for 
since  worms  are  sure  event- 
through  it;  and  I  advise 
~-  "iuna  like  a  decanter, 
at  ue  bottom,  in  the 
at  Eastbourne,  and  in 
jefly  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
rt 

n  luui  given  the  annexed  es- 
tting,  walling,  plastering,  und 
Mik  of  (he  fullnwing  dimeu- 
fftit  within,  13  feet  6  inches; 
p  inoliie* ;  depth,  6  feet,  equal 


jgu  cnbi 
■Mbric 

w 


enbic  yard 
brick  and  mortar 


£  : 
0  7 
6  8 
U  16 
2   15 


iMbToLix.  p.a80.)  10     6     6 

be  a  tank  suflicienlly  capa- 
a  of  ISO  to  200  acres. 

of  a  large  proiKirtion  of 

Mt  of  liquid  fertilisers,  must 

■ibuted  the  luxuriant  effects 

tlie  lii|uid   manure,   as  pre- 

Continent,  and  from  tlie  use 

■ge  matters  of  large  towns,  us 

proved   in   the   case  of  the 

vater-mcBiiows,  near  Edin- 

tke  drainage  ia  employed  in 

Uch  it  isucs  from  the  sewci's, 

•evernl    crops   of    the 

are  annually  obtained. 

Ute  diiitingui9he<l  che- 

"  contains  the  essential 

in  a  state  of  solution." 

'■ia,  human  urine  in  its 

by    Berzclius,    to 

substances  :  — 

Pull. 
93-300 


niiai'  animal  matter  of 


3-010 
0-371 
0'3I6 
0-294 


Common  salt 
Phosphate  of  ammonia 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
KactatL-  or  acetate  of  ammonia         T 
l..n(.'lic  or  acetic  acid  -  I 

Animal  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol     | 
Inseparable  tu-ea        -  -  J 

Kurthy    phosphate   (earth  of  bones) 

with  fluttte  of  lime 
Uric  acid      -  -  -  . 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 
Silica  (earth  of  flint) 


Pwu. 
0-445 
0-165 
0150 


1-714 


o-ioo 

0-100 
0-032 
0-003 


100* 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  Li  hardly  a 
single  liigrcilient  found  in  urine  which  is 
not  either  a  direct  food  for  vegctiitioii,  or 
furnishes  by  its  decomposition  u  nupply  iu 
another  form;  for  in  it  are  thus  delected 
the  ammooiacaj  salts  of  the  dunghill,  the 
phoaphute  of  lime  of  bones,  as  well  as  of 
many  cultivated  vegetublcs,  and  abundance 
of  easily  decomposable  animal  mutters. 

The  urine  of  the  horse  is  nearly  as  rich 
in  anlmo-vegetable  matters ;  it.s  composi- 
tion, according  to  the  ex[>erimeuU  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  are  as  follows :  — 

Puta. 

Water  and  macos       •  •  94-0 

Urea                -             -  -  0-7 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  -  11 

Carbonatc-of  soda      -  •  0-9 

Benzoate  of  soda        -  -  8'4 

Moriate  of  potaasa     -  •  0-0 

lOO- 

The  following  arc  the  constituents  in 
that  of  the  cow,  an  found  by  Professor 
JBraude :  — 

Piru. 
WaU-r        ...  .  65-0 

Urea  -  -  •  -    4-0 

Phosphate  of  lime  -  -    3-0 

Muriates  of  polassa  and  ammonia    -  15-0 
Sulphate  of  potasta  -  -     6-0 

Carbonates  of  polas«a  and  ammonia  -    4-0 
Loii  .  -.  -  -    3-0 

lOO- 

It  would  appear,  from  some  experiments 
of  Dr.  Uelcher,  thut  the  ainmoniiicai  salt.s  of 
urine  have  a  forcing  or  i<tiumluting  power 
which  considerably  hastens  the  vegetation 
of  iilants.  His  exjR'riiiicms  were  made 
with  the  common  garden  cress;  and,  in  his 
trials  some  ]>limts  nourished  with  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  umiuonia  were  iil^ecn 
days  I'orwiiraer  than  jjlonts  growing  under 
similar  circumstances,  but  watered  with 
plain  water.  In  smiie  ejsiHa-iments  of  Mr. 
Gregory,  who  watered  half  a  gross  field  at 
Levton  with  urine,  the  jxirtion  thus  treated 
yielded  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  hay 
produced  by  the  other  unmanurud  {lorlion  ; 
3  u 


which  is  not  nearly  so  well  understood  as  u 
desirable.  Thus,  by  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  and  very  accurate  gaugings, 
it  om  been  found  that  the  chief  London 
sewers  convey  daily  into  the  Thames  about 
112,000  tons  of  mixe«l  drainage,  consisting, 
on  an  arorage  computation,  of  I  part  of 
solid  and  25  parts  al>soliitolT  fluid  matters ; 
but  if  we  only  allow  1  part  in  30  of  this  im- 
mense mass  to  be  coiujiosed  of  solid  sub- 
stances, then  we  have  the  large  quantity  of 
more  than  3800  tons  of  solid  manure  daily 
pouro<l  into  the  river  from  London  alone, 
consisting  principally  of  excrements,  soot, 
and  the  debris  of  the  London  streets,  which 
is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime :  thus,  allowing  20 
tons  of  this  manure  as  a  dressing  for  an  acre 
of  ground,  there  is  evidently  a  quantity  of 
solid  manure,  annually  poured  into  the 
river,  equal  to  fertilising  more  than  50,000 
acres  of  the  poorest  cultivated  land !  The 
(luantity  of  food  thus  lost  to  the  country  by 
this  heedless  waste  of  nuinure  is  enormous  ; 
for,  only  allowing  one  crop  of  wheat  to  be 
raised  on  these  50,000  acrt'S,  that  would  be 
equid  to  the  maintenance  (calculating  upon 
an  average  produce  of  3  (jiuirtors  of  wheat 
per  acre)  of  1 50,000  persons.  London,  too, 
u  only  one  huge  instance  of  this  thoughtless 
waste  of  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  soil 
of  England  ;  from  every  other  Knglish  city, 
every  town,  every  hamlet,  is  hourly  passing 
into  the  sea  a  proportionate  waste  of  li<|uia 
nLinure ;  and  I  have  only  spoken  of  the 
solid  or  mechanically  suspenraed  matters  of 
lj»e  sewerage  ;  the  absolutely  fluid  portion 
is  still  rich  in  urine,  animoniacal  sult.s,  st^la, 
&C.,  when  all  the  mechanically  susi>ended 
lualters  have  been  separated  from  the  other 
portion.     Acoording  to  very  careful  ex-  I 


empl^eg 


Irrigator.') 

I  have  oflcn  emp 
effect,  in  my  own  garden,: 
and  standaitl  apple  treea, 
prepaied  either  by  mixia 
weight  of  cow  dung  with  foi 
or  the  collected  draina^  4 
cow-house.  Of  thoae  tiie  i 
most  benefited  by  the  apg 
whatever  truit  tree  the  n4 
sion  to  apply  manure,  UM 
manageable  and  *o  grateAj 
the  liquid.  It  has  been  fim 
to  plants  cultivated  in  itoii 
a  liquid  manure,  ooiapoMd; 
soot  to  a  hogshead  of  wauj 
this  u  a  very  unchemical 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  S 
pecidiarly  grntefUl  and  noq 
causing  theiu  U)  oosume  an 
healthy  green ;  an<l  for  «| 
vine,  peaich,  and  other  plaq 
Knight,  of  Downton,  en^ 
manure,  composed  of  one  | 
of  domestic  poultry,  and  1 
of  water,  with  the  uia«t  ea 
the  trees  maintaining,  at  tboi 
"  the  most  healthy  and  lujiu) 
imaginable."  (Tnitu.  lit 
p.  1-27.) 

In  whatever  way  w«  tIck 
liquid  manurvN  an  aliiindant 
presents  itself  on  every  >ide :  i 
mvestigatinn  likely  Ui  amplj 
valor  for  the  labour  be  nnjrf 
stow  upon  it.  By  such  I 
tor  vejielalion  is  iiu 
through  the  *oil,  and  I 
serviceable  to  the  i 
mode  of  cultivation. 


LIQUORICE. 

carry  with  it  its  own  reward,  bnt 
■D  uBsaocecsful  one  i«  not  witiiout  it« 
it  scTTCs,  nt  least,  as  a  beacon 
culriTattirs,  and  aflbnls  that  satia- 
B  which  ever  Bceompnnies  the  acqiii- 
of  knowle<lge.  {Joum.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc. 
147.) 

"ORICE.       {Glycyrrhizu,    from 
■eet,  and  rhua,  a  root ;  the  sweet- 
root  of  lii|Uorice  is  well  linuwn.) 
it  Bandy  looni  suits  all  the  xpocies 
09,  tad  they  ure  readily  iiicruased 
from  the  root«  with  eyes,  and  plant- 
in  spring. 

bquorice  (G.  glabra)  is  a  na- 

tfce  south  of  Eurofic ;  but  it  is  cul- 

in  this  country  fur  medicinal  use. 

m  lejjuininous  plant,  willi  une<jually 

1   Iv.ivea,  com[XMcd  of  ovate,  retuae 

thi.-  flowers  are  in  raferao«>  spikes, 

tbaa    the    leaves.     The    legumes 

and  aix-seeded.      The   root, 

nac,  is  long,  about  tlie  thickness 

",  greyish  without,  and  yellow 

•weet,  snbacrid,  mucUaginous 

ed  in    the   root,  is  much  es- 

pectoral  demulcent.    Li(juorioe 

years  to  perfect  its  growth, 

its  arc  taken  up  about  the  end 

with  the  spade ;  they  are  then 

fibres   triumie<l  off,   and   the 

its,   which  are  terme<i    "  oflid," 

from  the  larger.     The  small 

lOd  and  ground  into  powder ;  hut 

which   form   the  principal   ar- 

are  packed  up  and  sold  to 

A  fair  crop  will  yield  from 

at  an  average  price  of  about 

I, ;   but  tlie  expense  of  digging 

ing  it  for  market,  is  not  short 

MCie ;  which,  great  as  it  may  np- 

Bo  means  extravagant,  if  we  con- 

ith  to  which  the  roots  run,  and 

:h  is  necessary  to  avoid  breaking 

any  of  them  in  the  ground.  (Ptix- 

"^tet. ;  Brit.  Hiub.  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

KICE,\V1LD.  See  Miuj-vetch. 

;R,  The  straw,  fern,  or  other  dry 

iirhicb  are  placed  under  horses  and 

Btable*,  oow-hooscs,  farm-yardS; 

pnrpnae  of  keeping  the  animals 

warm,  and  providing  a  sujiply  of 

Id  this  last  new,  all  Borts  of  dry 

•bould  be  carefully  collected,  and 

winter  use. 

iRT.  See  Lirnmrs  and  Moss. 

See  UoBsm,  Cattlk, 

In   our   islands,    the 

chief  wealth  of  a  farm. 

cattle  ;  but  poultry,  too,  is 

;  and  in  some  countries, 

tee.  are  of  that  imj>ortancc 

CWtVU  wid  tobc  live  slock.  In 


LIVE  STOCK. 

several  districts  of  England,  rabbits  arc  so, 
and  that  to  a  very  essential  extent.  In  soma 
parts  of  southern  Europe,  even  the  silk- 
worm  is  live  stcwk. 

Having  entered  fiilly  info  the  highly 
important  subjects  of  the  various  live 
slock  in  which  the  farmer  is  commonly 
interested,  I  have  now  only  to  retiT 
those  who  are  anxious  for  more  extended 
general  olmervatlons  as  to  live  slock,  to 
various  other  authorities.  There  is  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Cathery,  of  Alrosford,  "On  llie 
Kcductionof  tlie  Number  of  Horses,  and  the 
Increasing  the  Number  of  Cows,"  Coin. 
Hoard  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  211.  There  are 
valuable  Essays  "  upon  the  Breeding  of 
Live  Stock,"  and  on  the  "  Comparative  In- 
Ituence  of  the  Male  and  Female  Parents  in 
impressing  the  Offspring"  (7'ra»».  High. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  17.),  by  Mr.  Boswell,  an<l 
the  Rev.  Henry  Berry  ;  "  On  the  Compara- 
tive Advantages  of  feeding  Slock  wiih 
Mangel-wurzel,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes,"  by 
Mr.  Howdeu,  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  268.)  ;  five 
reports  "  On  the  Coniparalive  Advantages 
oi'  feeding  Live  Stock  on  Raw  or  on  Pre- 
pared Food,"  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  25.1.,  and 
vol.  v.  p.  52. ;  experiments  "  On  feeding 
Cuttle  on  different  Descriptions  of  food, ' 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Ibid.  vol.  vi. 
p.  til.;  "On  Live  Stock,  particuhu-ly  as 
regar(ls  Crossing,"  by  ^Ir.  Ferguson,  Quart. 
Jtmm.  of  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  33. ;  "  On  a  Sle- 
thod  of  obtaining  a  greater  Number  of  one 
Sex,  at  the  0[)tion  of  the  Proprietor,  in  the 
Breeding  of  Live  Stock,  Ibid.  p.  63. ;  "  On 
the  Value  of  Live  Stock  with  relation  to 
the  Weight  of  Offal,"  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  207. ;  "  On  the  Points  by 
which  Live  Stock  arc  judged,"  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  159. ;  vol.  vi. 
p.  266 — -433. ;  and,  for  general  reference, 
there  are  numerous  excellent  works,  such  as 
ihoseupon  "Cattle,"  "Horses," and  ".Sheep," 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  "  Blustrations 
of  the  Breeds  of  our  Domestic  Animals,"  by 
Professor  Low,  &c.  That  by  the  combined 
exertions  of  these,  and  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  modem  brcoclcrs,  a  very  material 
alteration  for  the  better  in  the  breeds  of 
our  live  stock,  has  tiiken  place,  and  is  still 
progressing,  no  one  will  dispute,  who  has 
been  a  regular  nttendiuit  upon  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Smithfichi  Club  ;  and  tliere  is 
little  reason  to  iloubt  bill  lluil  still  greater 
improvements  are  yet  to  bo  effected. 
To  such  rcsearvhcs  l»w  much  attention  can 
hartlly  be  paid,  tin'  on  the  well  or  ill  stwking 
of  the  land  will  mainly  deiR'iid  the  culti- 
vator's success.  To  this  end,  however,  much 
must  rest  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  place<l;  all  the  general  rule*  fut  \va 
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and  a  rudimcntal  nictitating,  or  third  eye- 
lid ;  body  elongated ;  feet,  with  five  toes 
each ;  digits  separate  and  unwjual,  par- 
ticularly the  hind  ones,  all  armed  with 
nails ;  scales  on  the  belly  round ;  the  tail 
arranged  in  transverse  and  parallel  bands. 
Cuvier  subdivides  the  Lacertida;  into  the 
two  great  gfiiern.  Monitor  and  Lacerla, 
each  ol"  which  have  been  again  subdivided. 

The  common  green  liziird  (i.  OffUu)  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  During  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, this  animal  delights  to  bask  on  the 
sides  of  dry  banks,  or  beneath  aged  trees  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed,  it  immediately 
retires  to  its  hole.  Tlie  food  of  lizards  con- 
sists of  insects ;  and  they  are  themselves  de- 
Tourcd  by  birds  of  prey.  These  animals  are 
of  real  service,  especially  in  gardens,  and 
should  not  be  destroyed  merely  to  gratify 
an  unnatural  and  cruel  aversion. 

LIZENED  CORN.  A  term  provincially 
used  for  shrunk  or  lank  com. 

LOAM.  Hy  this  term  is  generally  un- 
dersto(Ml  dark-coloured,  rich  mouhl,  prin- 
cipally composed  of  dissimilar  particles  of 
earth,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
moderately  cohesive,  and  therefore  neither 
retentive  of  moisture,  like  clay,  nor  too 
readv  to  part  with  it  like  sandy  soil.  Ac- 
cording as  the  ditli;rent  ingredients  pre- 
dominate, loamy  soils  arc  of  diiTcrent  quali- 
ties —  friable  and  mellow,  middling,  or 
heavy  loams.  (Praef.  Hutb.  p.  284.)  Loam 
is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  woody  fibre 
in  a  state  of  decay,  which,  as  it  progrifsses, 
acquires  a  black-brown  colour,  and  is  then 
mould  or  toam.  It  is  a  continned  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  as  almost  every  particle  of  it 
is  enreloped  by  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas, 
which  i»  kbaorbed  by  thfi  root*  of  iJaata. 


bnceous  kinds  ia  we^H| 
or  peat  soil ;  but  in  wuit 
require  the  protection  a 
green-bouse  annuals  and 
sown  in  pots,  and  treatej 
house  annuals  and  biennii 
the  hardy  kinds  have  only 
open  border.  L.  Umgiju 
mo<it  venomous  of  plants. 
Spanish  Americans  call  it 
because  it  proves  fatal  to 
swelling  them  till  they  1 
temally,  it  acts  as  a  rid 
effects  of  which  no  remed< 
which  terminate  in  deatll 
rican  species,  namely,  X.  i 
lul  antupaamodic  and  en 
employed  to  allay  the  ^ 
modic  asthma.  There  ti 
species:  1.  The  water  ) 
manna),  which  grows  in  t] 
Scutliind,  Ireland,  and  t] 
land.  The  root  consul 
simple,  whitish  fibres.  1 
mersed  in  water  like  the  J 
numerous,  two  inrhet  M 
with  two  longitudinal  ei 
nearly  naked,  terminating  I 
of  light  blue,  drooping,  | 
raised  several  inches  abori 
appear  in  July  and  Auga 
'2.  Acrid  lobelia.  (X.  M 
wild  on  bushy  heaths  in  ] 
root  is  fibrous ;  st 
height,  nearly  uiirig 
slightly  toothetl ; 
rated;  the  flowers 
terminal,  of  a  pu 
in  August  and  I 
ia  auikf,  &Mti 


Bia  duKTtation  on  "  The  Humui 
nd  "  On  EducMtion  "  will  render 
OS  throughout  time.  The  piihlica- 
rhicb  he  here  requires  mention  is 
"  Olwerrarions  ujion  the  Growth 
lie  of  Vines  and  Olives,  the  Pro- 
of Silk,  and  the  Preservation  of 
printed  from  the  original  MS^.  in 
Wtin  of  the  Earl  of  Shaj'tesbury. 
IT66.8VO."  (^G.W.Johtuon'tHUt. 
S 

LAR.  A  term  in  botany :  a  fruit 
wulocabix  if  it  contains  but  one 
bLu'  if  it  contains  two  cells,  and  so 
vmay  instances,  one  or  more  of  the 
abortive,  and  become  obliterated  as 
npeps. 

'STS>.  The  common  name  of  a 
forming  a  group  or  sub- 
iffuf  of  Linnicus.  They  have 
and  large  wing*,  disposed, 
in  straight,  fan-like  foldn,  as  in 
era,  and  frequently  exhibiting 
green,orre«i  colours.  Thethonix 
;  to  afford  room  for  the  powerful 
the  wings,  and  is  marked  in  muiiy 
one  or  more  crests,  or  wart-tike 
.  The  locusts  fly  by  starts,  but 
rire  to  a  considerable  height. 
ies,  called  "  migratory  locusts," 
Iculabic  numbers,  and  emigrate, 
in  their  passage  through  the  air, 
ad :  wherever  they  alight  all 
bn  quickly  disappear,  and 
ids  are  left  a  desert.  One 
migmlorium,  Latr.)  oc- 
[eommits  devastations  in  the  south 
and  Poland ;  and  stragglers  have 
reached  our  shores,  a  circum- 
lumpened  in  1748:  but  they 


of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  are  very  de- 
structive to  them. 

LODE.  A  local  term  for  a/orrf  in  some 
districts.  Lode  b  also  a  miner's  term, synony- 
mous witli  vein,  for  metals  or  minentls  in 
the  earth. 

LUE.  A  provincial  phrase  signifying  a 
little  round  hillock,  or  a  heap  of  stones. 

LOG.     A  liirgo  shapeJess  juuk  of  wood. 

LORE.  A  provinciiil  word  used  in  Nor- 
folk for  a  close  narrow  lane. 

LOLIUM.     See  Hte-Grabs. 

LONDON,  GEORGE.  Died  about 
Christmas,  1717.  Switzer  glosses  over  his 
birth  and  e<Jucation.  That  industry  and 
strong  talent,  which  afterwards  obtained  for 
him  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  and  others 
in  alter  life,  were  early  discerned  by  his 
master  Mr.  Uose,  who  look  pnrticuliu-  jmins 
in  instructing  him  and  bringing  him  into 
notice.  After  being  with  Mr.  Ros*;  four  or 
five  years,  Switzer  was  informud,  ihut  that 
gentleman  sent  him  into  France  for  im- 
provement. Soon  after  his  return  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Bishop  Complon.  A 
few  years  afterwar<!s  he  entered  into  the 
speculation  of  Brompton  Park  niu-sery. 
This  was  in  1681,  and  his  partners  were 
Messrs.  Cook,  Lucre,  and  Field.  Li  1694, 
the  two  last-named  partners  having  died, 
and  the  first  retired,  Mr.  London  remained 
sole  proprietor.  lie  took  llj-.  Henry  Wise 
into  the  concern.  At  that  time  the  garden 
covered  more  than  100  acres  of  ground. 
Bowack,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Kensing- 
ton in  170S,  says  that  some  affirmed  that  if 
the  stock  of  these  grounds  was  valued  at  one 
penny  r>er  plant,  Uie  amount  would  exceed 
40,000/.  {Loudon nEncye. of  aard.j,.\063.) 
London,   at  the  time  of  entering  mto  this 
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LONG-HORNED  CATTLE.  A  breod 
of  neat  cattle  now  ntarly  extinct,  chiefly 
(lislinfruUbed  by  the  lenglU  of  the  horn, 
the  thickness  iintl  firm  texture  of  the  hide, 
the  length  and  closeness  of  the  huir,  the 
l.ii-ge  size  of  the  hoof,  and  the  coarse  lea- 
llicrv  lhicltne«s  of  the  neck.     See  Cattije. 

LOOSENESS.  See  Diasbuoia,  aud 
Diseases  or  Cattle  akd  Sheep. 

LOOSETRIFE.  (Li/simachitL,  from  lyiis, 
dissolution,  and  mache,  strife.)  A  very 
pretty  genus  of  plants,  with  mostly  yellow 
flowers.  All  the  species  arc  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  may  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sions, except  L.  dtibia  and  L.  Linum'ttel- 
hitum,  whicii  must  be  increased  by  seeds. 
The  following  are  the  indigenous  species 
which  are  all  perennials. 

1.  Great  yellow  loosetrlfe  {L.vulgarU), 
growing  in  watery  shady  places,  particularly 
the  reeily  margins  of  rivers.  The  root  is 
creeping ;  stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  erect, 
leafy,  with  four  or  more  angles,  according 
as  the  leaves  arc  two  or  more  together; 
simple,  except  ut  the  top,  where  each  ter- 
minates in  a  copious  panicle  of  yellow 
flowers,  whose  corymbose  dusters  are  partly 
axillary,  partly  terminal.  Leaves  on  short 
stalks,  two,  three,  or  four  together,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  varying  in  breadth, 
single-ribbe<l,  veiny,  often  downy  beneath. 

2.  Tuftod  loosetrlfe  (X.  thyrsijlora).  This 
species  is  very  rare  in  Englimd :  the  stem 
rises  one  or  two  feel  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  smaller  tliau  the  lust,  in  dense,  lateral, 
axillaiT  stalked  clusters  about  the  middle 
part  of  the  stem. 

3.  Wood  loOBctrife,  or  yellow  pimpernel 
(X.  neuuimm).    Thin  species,  which  is  one 
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-acid  aiM- 


V.       1 

1 


species ;  gtmmensgu 
June  to  August, 
food  for  cattle, 
eoimt  of  its  eub-aciU 
properties,  it  is  consden 
most  eflicacious  vulnerary 
asserts  that  the  leaves  an 
plant,  stee[>cd  in  oil,  fun 
remeily  for  destroying  tl 
sects  infesting  tiie  floors  o( 
ton  I  Bot.  Did. ;  Smith't , 
p.  277.) 

LOPrED    MILK.      1 
that  has  stood  till  it 
curdled. 

LOPPING.  The  3^ 
off  the  lateral  or  othw' 
See  Pbi'niko  and  Plant! 

LOTl'S.     See  Uulm'-i 

LOUSINESS.  In  fan 
of  the  skin,  arising,  in  cal 
mals,  from  the  irritation 
animalculie,  which  may  b« 
the  naked  eve.  Most  aniii 
sects,  are  suliject  to  this  ai 
nesa  in  live  stock  is  pro^ 
and  low  keep.  The  best 
attention  to  cleanliness,  1 
The  lice  may  be  killed  by  ( 
with  a  brush  to  the  out 
composed  of  four  ounces  < 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  tni 
portion  of  weak  men-uriAl 

LOUSE-WORT.     Sea 

LOWER.  A  com^toi 
in  some  dbtricts. 

LOWK.  A  provinci^ 
of  weetling  com,  &c. 

LOVAGE.  {Ligmt6<m 
cause  cuBie  of  tiw  i 


'  are  reputed  to  be  cannintttive, 
■ion  of  the  leaves  aflbrds  a  good 
Mlves. 

lovage.    (L.  cornuhieiue.)     Tliis 

tninon  species,  found  sometimea 

(eld<  in  Cornwall.     The  root  ia 

ped,  contracted  at  the  crown,  de- 

I  m  great  depth  ;  when  woundud, 

■  a  yellow  resinous  juice.    The 

iro  or   three  feet  high,   solitary, 

icbed,  gtriated,  purple  at  the  base. 

preen ;  the    raxiieles    once, 

ice  pinnate,  rough-edged,  cut  ,• 

tcmatc  lanceolate,  entire.  Ribs 

bluntish.     (Smith's  Eng.  Flor. 

1.  ;  Paxton'a  Bot.  Did.) 

APPLE.     Sec  Tomato. 

GRASS.  {Eragrostia;  from  eros, 

agrortit,  grass  ;  in  allusion  to  the 

Uncing  spikelets,  whence  also  the 

ine.)     It  is   a  pretty  species  of 

growing  in  gardens  about  a 

any  common  soil.     (Paxtons 

JES-BLEEDING.  The  eom- 
of  A  species  of  amaranth   (A. 

L  Tery  long  narrow  spade,  pe- 
be  province  of  Connaught,  and 

of  Miinstcr,  and  only  suited 
Bd,  where  a  wider  edge  could 

penetrate.   {M.  Doyle'i  Pract. 

Br,  or  PURPLE  MEDICK 
{Mtdieago  tativa.)  An  artificial 
Id  by  tne  French  grand  trefie, 
bpcrfaa^a  larger  produce  of  umI- 


iHutuu,  since  e^ixumti  uuiu  uesiruys  ii.  ii 
ia  best  sown  alone  in  drills,  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  to  filteen  inches;  the  rjuuiitity  of  seed 
ia  from  ten  to  sixteen  pounds  per  acre.  Any 
vacancies  in  the  drills  may  in  the  autumn 
or  fullowinjj  spring  be  made  good  by  trans- 
planting. Uy  careful  wee<ling  and  hoeing, 
and  freciuent  top-dressings  (for  which  pur- 
pose gypsum,  calcareous  matters,  ashes,  &c. 
are  excellent)  the  profitable  duration  of 
this  crop  may  be  extended  eight  or  ten 
years,  giving  during  that  period,  on  an 
average,  three  or  four  cuttings  per  annunj : 
the  first  of  which,  in  fiivouraote  seuitonii, 
will  lie  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April. 
It  should  always  be  cut  before  the  appear- 
tincc  of  the  blossom.  It  may  be  made  into 
hay,  although  much  better  ft<iapted  for 
sodiiig.  Au  acre  will,  upon  an  average, 
produce  fotider  for  two  hDrses,  from  the 
first  cutting  to  October.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  milch  cows,  and  is,  indeed, 
relished  by  all  live  stock. 

"  Lucem,"  as  observed  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
(Enq/clo.  of  Oard.)  is  highly  extolled  by 
Roman  writers ;  it  is  also  of  great  uotiquily 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France; 
ia  much  grown  in  Persia  and  Peru,  and 
mown  in  both  countries  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ilartlip,  Blythe,  and 
other  early  writers,  and  was  tried  by  Lisle ; 
but  it  excited  little  attention  till  after  the 
publication  of  Ilartes  Eiuayt  in  1757 
(?  1764).  Mr.  Towers,  siwaking  of  liiccrn, 
calls  it  "  the  plant  of  plants. '  "  I  have 
grown  luccrn  (he  odds)  during  four  or  five 
years,  and  previously  I  had  witnessed  it* 
great  success  and  extensive  culture  in  the 


general  fork-digging  at  that  period  of  early 
spring,  when  tlic  plimta  exiiibit  the  first 
symptom  of  growth,  no  iis  to  remove  every 
weed,  and  Inoseii  (be  surface  of  the  soil, 
will  be  muply  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety 
and  full  development  of  the  herb.  Upon 
the  whole,  lucern  is  a  plunt  of  the  utmost 
value  ;  for  if  the  seed  be  good,  the  ground 
rich  and  in  he^rt,  and  rendered  deep  in  tiie 
first  instance  by  a  thorough  trenchmg,  the 
youn;;  ptaiits  start  into  lively  growth,  attain 
«trcn^'tli  in  tlie  shortest  possible  time,  and 
yield  a  bulkof-luxuriant  herbage  that  cannot 
be  surpawed.  If  the  plunt  require  four 
years  to  attain  its  maximum  of  power,  it  is 
stjll  a  giant  even  from  its  infancy,  advancing 
from  strength  to  strength.  A  well  pre- 
pared lli'ld,  if  kept  clean  by  the  forking, 
will  remain  productive  for  more  than  ten 
years ;  but  as  a  change  of  crop  always  pro- 
motes abundance,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
prepare  a  successional  plot  every  six  years. ' 
{Qiuirt.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  96.) 

About  eighty  pounds'  weight  per  day,  of 
twenty-four  hours,  is  ciifficient  for  tJic 
largest  cow,  and  half  this,  with  corn,  for  a 
horse.  No  stock  should  at  any  time  be 
permitted  to  graze  uix>n  it. 

There  arc  severiu  varieties  of  lucern, 
with  violet,  yellow,  and  variegated  flowers, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  only  a  variation 
of  the  same  plant,  arising  acci<leutally  from 
the  seed.  However,  neither  the  yellow  nor 
the  variegated  is  ever  so  strong  as  the  purple 
flowered,  and  cannot.,  of  course,  be  so  pro- 
fitable to  the  cultivator.  Luccm  may  be 
estimateil  as  the  choicest  of  all  fodder,  be- 
catise  it  lasts  many  years  ;  will  bear  cutting 
down  four,  five,  or  six  times  a  year ;  en- 
riches the  land  on  which  it   grows;   will 


of  six  y^H 
formed  tUI 


nities  a  land  mea 
pole,  or  jjerch  of  t 
by  which  ditching  i 
tions  are  performed 
likewise  applied  to  the  slj 
work  is  measured.     It  » 
log. 

LUNGWORT.  (P„bm 
both  its  common  and  gencd 
supposed  medical  properlj 
the  lungs.)  The  species  ( 
very  pretty  flowering  phM 
for  ornamenting  the  from 
'l"hey  thrive  in  any  coma 
readily  increased  by  divii 
two  mdigenoiu  specie*  I' 
sjiotted  lungwort  (P.  offl 
sometimes  found  wild  in  wi 
and  flowering  in  April  ant 
is  fibrous ;  stems  nine  to  t^ 
hairy ;  leaves  ovate,  hairy, 
with  white  on  the  upper  1 
have  Vieen  thought  to  re^ 
lungs,  and  were,  therefon 
for  coughs  -,  but  they  are 
salad  in  early  spring,  and 
poses  than  for  pulmonary  I 
flowers  are  in  terminal,  co 
of  a  violet  blue,  redilish  i 
S{>ecics  is  eaten  by  she«p 
not  relished  by  cows,  and  ( 
horses  and  hogs.  It  is  ■ 
under  the  names  of  <-ow!sU 
and  broad-leaved  lungwot 
the  common  lui^wart  aSk 
portion  of  aahaa  taan  aknai 
the  produce  in  general  ■ 
seventh  port  of  its  weighty 

2.  Narruw-leaved   lun^ 
fijia).     This  b  also  •  rafl 
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.URCHER. 


I  species  of  this  genus  arc  ainong 
eauttful  of  our  horilor  flowers. 
ouriali  in  almost  any  soil,  but  a 
luits  tLem  best  They  perfect 
rery  freely,  from  which  yo-ung 
ftsily  obtainuU.  In  agriculture, 
I  ctiltivated  principally  for  beinjr 
I  •  manure.  (See  Gbee\  IVL\- 
rhis  plant  rc(|uire3  but  little 
kbour  in  its  cultivation,  as  it  will 
f  (oil,  except  the  bad  chulkt:,  and 
rety  wet.  It  will  even  grow  well 
■ry,  worn-out  land,  especially  if 
d  Bandy.  When  sown  in  Feb- 
irch,  after  a  single  very  shallow 
tod  slightly  harrowed  in,  it  will 
>  or  three  times  lictween  May 
i,  and  prove  an  excellent  en- 
be  ground  when  pluu(;hed  in 
ts  second  blooming.  The  best 
wing  this  sort  of  crop  is  after  a 
kin,  OS  the  seeds  drop  easily  out 
it  when  they  are  gathered  too 

must,  however,  be  laid  up  very 
M  won  breed  in  them.     They 

to  many  other  plants  for  the 

£R.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog,  much 
grd  greyhound,  with  i)rifked 
pr  oMtt,  and  generally  of  a  yel- 
e  colour.  It  is  a  very  swift 
that,  if  it  gets  between  the 
d  the  rabbits,  it  seldom  misses 
I ;  and  this  is  its  common  prae- 
ing. 

In  botany,  signifies  a  colour 
mrple,  yellow,  and  grey. 
vRASa.  Sec  Eltmcs. 
IS.  (From  lychnot,  a  lamp ; 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  (lowers 
Is  species.)  This  is  an  extremely 
!nus  of  plants,  well  meriting  ex- 
hration  for  the  brilliiincy  of  their 
snong  the  most  showy  and  cs- 
ihe  border  flowers  is  the  scarlet 
,  ekalcedomca),  the  double  va- 
liich  re<]uirc  some  care,  to  pre- 
from  returning  to  a  single  state. 
ind  L.  grandijiora  ore  truly  ele- 
HU'r  will  grow  and  flower  well 
Hit  in  the  open  border  in  spring, 
I  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  or  the 
ID  ii.  They  all  grow  freely  in 
Huny  soil ;  but  they  must  l>e  tie- 
ided,  or  they  will  dwindle  away  ; 
^  time  to  do  this  \i  early  in  .ipring. 
r  the  annual  species  has  only  to 
the  open  boroer  in  spring.  Z. 
handsome.  (^PazlontBot.Diet.) 
re  four  indigenous  species  of 
WDpion. 

■  lychnis,  or  ragged  robin  (L. 

'  'ch  is  found  very  common  in 


LYRATE. 

moist  meadows.  The  root  is  tapering,  stem 
erect,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  quiulran- 
gulnr,  rough,  with  deflexed  bristles,  often 
sending  forth  leafy  branches  from  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  upper  part  viscid  and  brownish  ; 
leaves  Ittnceolntc  ;  panicles  terminal,  of  ino- 
dorous rose-coloured  flowers,  appearing  in 
June  ;  petals  flaccid,  quivering  in  the  slight- 
est breeze;  deejily  four-cleft,  one-celled 
capsules,  roundish.  A  double  variety,  of 
more  humble  stature,  is  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens,  but  seldom  lusts  long  for  want  of 
i\s  natural  supply  of  moisture. 

2.  Red  German  catthUv,  or  rock  lychnis 
(£.  vucaha).  This  species  is  rare,  being 
found  only  in  dry  fissures  of  rocks.  The 
root  is  tuf'ted,  ratlier  woody ;  stems  a  foot 
high,  viscid  ;  leaves,  Hnear-lanceolate,  dark 
green,  with  a  slight  woolly  fringe  at  the 
base;  flowers  crowded  in  a  spiked  panicle, 
scentless,  pink ;  capsule  stalked,  of  five  cells. 
A  white-uowered  variety  has  been  some- 
times found ;  and  a  double  one  is  common 
in  rustic  gardens. 

3.  Red  alpine  campion  (£.  alpina).  This 
species  of  lychnis  is  found  growing  on  rocks 
in  llie  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  last;  the  herbage  of  a 

fialer  hue,  and  quite  destitute  of  viscidity ; 
eaves  linear-lanceolate,  nake<l  at  the  base ; 
flowers  bright  rose-coloured,  crowded  into 
a  dense  roundish  tuft ;  capsule  stalked,  of 
five  cells. 

4.  Red  or  white  campion  {L.  dioied). 
Some  of  the  varieties  of^  this  species  are 
found  in  most  hcilges  and  cultivated  fields. 
The  root  is  tai)ering,  rather  fleshy ;  herb, 
green,  clullied  with  projecting  soft  hairs,  a 
little  viscid  ;  stem  upright,  weak,  round, 
leafy,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high ; 
in  some  varieties  it  rises  to  tliree  feet. 
Leaves  ovate,  acute ;  pimiclc  terminal,  leafy, 
many  flowered,  partly  forked ;  flowers 
di<Bcious,  dark  red  or  pur|ili<h,  sometimes 
white;  petals  cloven,  crowned  with  four 
teeth;  capsule  of  one  cell.  The  red  va- 
riety is  often  cultivate*!  in  a  double  state, 
and  called  bachelor's  buttons ;  a  name, 
however,  which  is  more  frequently  given  to 
a  species  of  ranunculus.  {Paiton's  But. 
Did.;  Eng.Flur.  vol.ii.  p.  326— 329.) 

LYNCHET.  A  country  tcnn  applied 
to  the  stripes  or  grassy  partitions  in  arable 
fields,  but  mostly  to  such  as  are  in  the  stale 
of  commonage. 

LYXCH-PIN,  or  LINCIl  PIN.  The 
small  pin,  in  carts  or  other  carriages,  that 
is  put  through  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
to  confine  the  wheels  on  them. 

LYKATK.  In  botany,  leaves  are  called 
lyrute  which  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
lyre. 
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chine.    Compound  maclunes  are  formed  by 
eonibii)ing  two  or  more  simple  machines. 

In  husbandry,  the  term  is  applied  to 
various  implements,  such  as  the  Dbiix, 
TuBAsiiiNo  and  Wiknowiko  Machines, 
the  Stsam  Enginb,  &c.  See  these  respec- 
tive terms. 

MADDER.  (Riibia,  from  ruber,  red,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  roots.)  This 
is  a  genus  of  interesting  plants  ;  any  com- 
mon garden  soil  suitu  them,  nnd  they  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  or  divisions  of  the 
roots.  The  riK)t  of  R.  tinctorum  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  dyes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  a  very  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  plant  is  herbaceous,  se- 
veral stems  rising  from  the  game  root ;  te- 
tragonal, with  hooked  priekies  at  the  angles. 
The  leaves  are  four  or  six  in  a  whorl,  lan- 
ceolate, with  the  midrib  on  the  under  disk, 
and  the  tniirgins  oculeatcd.  The  flowers 
are  small,  yellow,  supported  on  axillary  tri- 
chotomous  peduncles. 

The  ilried  root  oCtlie  madder  is  long,  cylin- 
dricid  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  branched 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  cuticle,  which, 
ns  well  OS  the  bark,  is  easily  B0|>arated ;  the 
odour  is  feeble,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  as- 
tringent. It  is  imixirted  entire  from  Smyrna 
nnd  the  Levant ;  but  in  coarse  jiowder  from 
Holland  and  France.  Thecultivation  of  mad- 
der has  been  attempted  iu  England,  and  it  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  hmited  extent  in  some  dis- 
trict!*, but  without  any  very  great  success  or 
beneficial  results,  owing  to  the  low  price  at 
which  it  con  be  procured  from  the  Dutch 
growers  and  from  Turkey.  liules  have  be<'n 
laid  down  by  Miller,  On  the  Culture  and  Ma- 
mifacturt  of  Madder,  for  managing  the  land, 
aeoaratinv  and  nlantinir  tlM  aimota.  amtimrm 


Chem.;  PaxUm'*  BoL  JH 
MADDER,  TIIE  FH 

BABDIA. 

MADDER,  WILD.   6 

Thia  is  an  indigrnous  9pea 
growing  in  thickets  and  a 
ground  in  the  west  of  Bl 
18  creeping,  fleshy,  and  U 
red,  useful  in  dyeing,  but 
to  the  cultivated  miM^ 
branched,  spreading,  a^ 
portly  shrubby,  ita  angles  t 
prickles,  as  are  the  e<%es  i 
broad,  shining,  dark,  eva 
leaves,  which  are  four  or 
The  flowers,  which  appei 
August,  are  yellowish  grt 
forked  terminal  [MUiides. 
juicy,  in  pairs,  black  and  ai 
Eng.  Plor.  vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

MADWORT,  THE  MC 
of  the  common  names  « 
Germander  Speedwell  (  Vt 

MADWORT,  GERMj 
procumbent.)  An  annual  H 
in  rich  waste  ground*,  b^ 
Root  small  and  tapering  ; 
square,  leafy,  a  foot  or  twt 
angles  beset  with  reflexed 
two,  three,  or  four  togel 
elliptic,  lanceolate,  bonia 
prickles,  and  rough  with  ^ 
Lairs,  80  that  the  plant  nia 
or  clothes  like  Galium  apa^ 
which  blow  in  June  ur  Jul 
illary,  solitary,  ou  short  i 
fine  deep  blue  ;  valves  w| 
calyx  of  the  fruit  flat ;  aea^ 
granulated.      (SmitJk't  S* 


U  kidneys. 

UA.      (Named    by     Plumier 

pfoftuU,  prefect  of  the  btitimie 

■Dtpelier,  and  author  of  several 

Xs;  he  died  in  1715.)     'ITiis 

_^  elegant  and  showy  plants 

',  umI  well  worthy  of  e.xtcn- 

The  hardy   kinds,  being 

dsome   shrubii,    should   be 

licnous  situations  where  Uiey 

ifiuely   when   they  attain  a 

glauca,  and   gome   others, 

peat  soil  in  a  moist  situation. 

Uy  increased  by  layers  put 

or  autumn,  or  by  seeds ; 

lers  are  first  token  oll^  they 

lied  in  u  mixture  of  loom  and 

led  in  a  close  frame  till  they 

root.     None  of  the  leaves 

off  or  shortened,  nor  any 

foff,  OS  they  will  not  sueoeed 

I  the  more  branches  and  leaves 

Doner  they   will   strike  fresh 

Itnese  kindi  are  often  inarched 

M.  obwvala,  one  of  the  rea- 

;  kinds,  which  takes  readily. 

the  North  American  species 

|»imually   from  that  country. 

ibe  sown   as  soon  as  possible 

nral,  in  pots  of  light  ricn  earth, 

Bi   half  an   inch  deep;   these 

P  either  in  a  hotbed  or  a  warm 

|ktiun,  or  they  may  be  sown  in 

d,  and  when  the  plants  are 

,  tbey  should  be  ptante<l  out 

,  and  sheltered  till  they  have 

J ;  thCT  should  also  be  pro- 

!  frost  by  a  fi-ame  fur  two  or 

Ire  winters,  giving  tbem  the 

.  air  in   mild   wcatLcr. 

ni..'ii.*_ -» -    oi 11. 


the  year  round.  Xfiey  build  in  high  trees, 
sometimes  in  a  lofty  hedge,  and  occasionally 
in  a  low  but  thick  bush,  retuniing  to  the 
Slime  nest  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  nest  is  constructed,  with  great  art,  of  a 
framework  of  sharf)  thorny  sticks,  plastered 
with  earth  on  the  inside,  and  having  a  lining 
of  librous  roots  and  dry  grass.  There  is  a 
sort  oi'  dome  over  the  lop,  and  a  small  apvr- 
lure  on  the  side  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  parent  bird,  who  generally  sits  with  her 
huuit  to  the  bole,  ready  to  quit  the  nest  on 
the  slightest  alarm. 

The  magpie  breeds  early  in  spring,  pro- 
ducing six  or  seven  eggs  of  a  pale  bluish- 
white  colour,  spotted  all  over  with  ash  co- 
lour, and  two  shades  of  greenish  brown  ; 
the  length  one  inch  four  lines  and  a  half, 
the  breadth  one  inch.  Wien  taken  young 
the  tniig[>ie  is  easily  titmed,  chatters  to  those 
who  i'eed  or  notice  liim,  imitates  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice,  and  learns  many 
amusing  tricks ;  the  desire  to  pilfer  and  hide 
any  small  shining  article,  observable  in  all 
the  birds  of  this  family,  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  magpie. 

The  beak,  chin,  throat,  uppier  part  of  the 
breast,  tail,  legs,  &c.  arc  black,  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  belly,  &c.  pure  white,  wing 
coverts  of  a  fine  shining  blue,  beautifully 
iodescent,  with  purple  green  of  various 
shades.  The  whole  length  of  an  atlult  male 
is  full  eighteen  inches,  of  which  the  loi>gcst 
tail  feathers  measure  nearly  eleven  inches. 
The  female  is  smaller  in  size,  the  tail  is 
shorter,  and  the  plumage  less  brilliant. 
(VarreWa  Brit.  Birdx,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 

MATOEN  HAIR.  (Adiantum,  derived 
from  aJiantos,  <lry.  Pliny  says,  it  is  in  vain 
to   plunge  the   adiaTttum   in   water,    for  it 
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Elm,  near  London,  and  published  an  ela- 
borate treatUe  on  its  culture  and  tlie  uses 
to  wLich  it  could  be  applied.  Notwith- 
gtandin^  bis  strenuous  advocacy,  its  culti- 
vation Las  never  been  much  approved  of, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  it  grown 
to  any  extent.  This  valuable  plant  produces 
a  much  larger  number  of  ears,  which  abound 
witli  a  greater  proportion  of  wholesome 
nieuly  matter,  than  any  European  grain; 
luiil  tm  Indian  corn  pros|)ers  in  low,  swampy 
situations,  wliere  it  tends  to  dry  up  the  su- 
perfluous moisture,  and  to  render  the  soil 
lirin,  it  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
cultivated  in  some  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Britain;  but  unfortunately  it  requires  a 
higher  summer  heat  than  we  gcoerally  ex- 
perience in  these  islands. 

Maize  is  propagated  by  setting  the  seed 
in  equi-distant  rows,  from  two  or  three  to 
five  feet  asunder.  The  proper  season  for 
planting  it  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  May.  For  this  purpose 
the  earth  is  «ix,'ned  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  in  each  hole  are 
dejKisited  four  or  five  grains  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear,  the  weeds  are  carefidly  era- 
dicated, and  tlie  earth  gradually  heaped 
around  them,  till  the  ears  appear;  after 
which  they  are  left  till  the  harvest  arrives. 
The  ears  are  then  gathered  and  dried  in  an 
open  situation  ;  for  if  this  corn  be  heaped  to- 
gether, it  is  apt  to  lia-ment  and  putrefy,  or 
to  spi-out  and  grow.  The  best  method  of 
preserving  it  is  to  husk,  or  thrash  it  out,  as 
»i«>n  US  the  harvest  is  completed,  to  dry  it 
perfectly  in  tlie  sun,  and  deposit  it  in  cool, 
dry,  imd  airy  situations.  Muize,  in  countries 
where  it  ia  extenaivelv  grown,  is  subservient 
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uuncui 


of  which  ia  given 
Agr.  vol.  i.  11.  484. 

RLVKIXBOY. 
names  of  the  Irish 
bema).    See  Srvsai 

MALE  FERK. 

ALVLIC  ACLU.  A  \ 
tained  in  the  iuicc  of  th4 
other  fruits  ;  it  may  alM 
the  berries  of  the  mounll 
{Sorlnu  aucuparia),  and 
caiiedtorbicactd,  Itisvei 
crystallizes  with  ditficul 
acid  taste,  and  formaj 

MALLOW,    (i 
Greek  m/ilache,  soft,  wldj 
lueho,  to  soften,  in  alloaic 
(lualities  of  the  8|>«cics.) 
sivo  genus  of  plants,  soiq 
which   are  very  omauMl 
most  interesting  of  the 
species,  are  Af.  majtchata, 
M.  purpuruta.     They  siM 
the  dower  border,  and  in^ 
of  the  root«,  or  by  SMd*. 
should  be  sown  in  the 
few  of  these  are  worth  ei{ 

The  indigenous  speciet 
ber.  1.  Common  mallon 
perennial  weed  which  i>| 
nedgerowa, 
welfas  waste  i 
branching, 
branched,  widely 
high,  in  a  barren 
deep  green,  soft,  and  4 
acute  lolies;  fuut  ataUEai 
hairy ;  the  tiowejns  whkl 
to  AugTist,  nn*  miiiMtniiid 


■1  in  bsbit ;  has  a  tapering  root, 
I  plant  is  smaller  than  the  last, 
te  prostrate,  with  numerous  stems 
imocfaed.  Leaves  roundish,  heiirt- 
ik  five,  often  seven,  shallow  lobes. 
lie  lilac-coloured,  several  togetlier 
f  htiry  stalks;  the  stalks  wliun 
s  bent  downwards. 
E  mallow  (M.  mosckata).  This  is 
unon  perennial  species,  found  in 
borders  of  fields,  &C.,  on  a  gra- 

The  root  is  tough  and  wooily ; 
pe  is  bright  green,  more  or  less 
th  spreading,  simple,  not  starry 
Igoaimpanied  with  any  short,  dense, 
beacencc,  and  cihaling  a  mu^ky 
'  .'!y  in  hot  weather,  or  when 
hrough  the  band.  Stems 
i«.-i  liigh,  leafy,  round,  but  little 

Radical  leaves  kidncy-shape<l, 
LjUieriiu;  awav ;  the  rest  in  live 
ntlMt''.  jagged  segments.  The 
Hofc  appear  in  Ju^  and  August, 
bog  kxillary  simple  stalks,  rose- 
)arge  and  handsome ;  calyx  hairy, 
Mve«  linear-lanceolate.  {Smith'a 
'.  vol.  iii.  p.  244.) 
0\V,  TUE  iMAKSH.  See  Mabsh- 
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(Tr.  Ttal ;  It.  nuilto ;  Lat.  mal- 
!  term  malt  is  npplio<l  to  designate 
•h,  being  steeped  in  water,  is  made 
M  to  *  certain  extent,  aA^^r  whiih 
■  is  checked  by  the  nnplicntiun  of 
it  evolves  the  saccharme  prineiptu 
ifak,  which  is  the  essence  of  molt. 

rMt  every  species  of  grain,  has 
malting ;  but  in  Europe,  ami 
m  i^nglaniT,  malt  is  prepared  al- 
ly from  burlev.  It  is  tlie  principal 
,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  of 
rits. 

malting  is  performed  by 

ty  of  good  barley  in  cold 

which  (as  regidated  by 

be  leas  than  forty  hours ;  but 

period   the  steeping  imiy  be 

long  aa  it  is  thought  proper. 

of  water  imbibed  depends 

barlcv,  and  partly  uixin  the 

that  It  is  steeped ;  but  tbc 

many  trials  proves  that  the 

of  weight  from  steeping 

at  47  lbs.  in  every  100. 

of  btdV.  is  about  one 

has  remain<Ml  a  snlK- 

thc  water  is  druim-d  olf, 

!UX)wri  out  of  the  cistern 

t  floor,  where  it  is  fonne<l  into 

the  couch,  about  16  inches 

(ituatlun  it  u  allowed  to  re- 
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main  about  26  hours.  It  is  then  ttimcd  by 
means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  dimiuislied  a 
little  in  depth.  This  turning  is  repeated 
twice  a  day  or  oftener,  and  the  grain  is 
spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  The 
teuiperature  which  it  is  wished  to  preserve 
by  these  frefjuent  turnings  varies  Irom  55° 
to  62°,  iiccording  to  the  different  modes  of 
malting  pursued.  Soon  after  the  rudiment* 
of,  the  future  stem,  called  acrotpire  by  the 
maltsters,  has  appeared,  the  process  of 
germination  is  stopped  by  drying  the  malt 
u]xin  a  kiln.  The  temperature  at  first  does 
not  exceed  90°  ;  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly 
up  to  140°,  or  higher  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Harlcy  by  being  converted  into  malt 
generally  increases  two  or  throe  per  cent,  in 
bulk,  and  lories  at  an  average  about  20 
[ler  cent,  in  weight,  of  which  12  arc  as- 
cribed to  kiln  dicing,  and  consist  of  water 
which  the  barley  would  have  lost  had  it 
been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature ;  so 
that  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  8  per 
cent. 

Tbc  following  is  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis 
of  barley,  and  we  pale  malt  made  from  it : 


Gluten 

Sugar 
Gum  - 
Starch 


Burle)'. 

-  s 

-  4 

-  5 

-  88 

100 


Malt. 

I 
16 
U 
6S 


100 


The  gluten  in  this  case  is  a  most  important 
component,  as  by  its  transformation,  when 
the  molt  is  converted  into  wort,  ferment  is 
generated;  whilst  the  saccharine  matter, 
which  is  increa-ned  fourfold,  is  the  origin  of 
the  alcohol  of  the  beer.  Oxygen  is  appro- 
priated by  the  gluten  at  the  sume  time  that 
the  tran^fiinuutiunof  the  sugar  is  going  on  ; 
and  thus  carbonic  acid  and  yeast  ore  disen- 
gaged simultaneously. 

In  brewing  ale,  jxirtcr,  and  table  beer, 
three  diflcrenl  kinds  of  malt  are  employed  : 
1.  pale  or  aml>er  malt,  which  yielda  the  buc- 
charine  or  fermentable  extract ;  2.  brown 
or  blown  malt,  which  i.t  not  fermentable,  but 
is  used  to  impart  flavour ;  3.  roasted, 
block,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  patent 
malt,  which  is  employed  instead  of  burnt 
sugar,  merely  as  a  colouring  matter  for 
p<irter. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  has  been  carried 
on  in  Engliuid  to  a  great  extent  from  a  very 
early  wriod  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  notwilh- 
Blandiiig  the  pr>MlueU>  obtained  from  it  luivc 
always  lonned  the  princijiol  beverage  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  instead  of  increas- 
ing with  the  progressive  wealth  of  the  jiopu- 
Itttion  of  the  country,  it  remained  nearly 
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MALT  DUST. 

gtetionnry  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  'm 
only  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  that 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  manufac- 
ture. This  exlranniinary  result  is  most 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  universal  use  of  tea,  coflee,  &c.,  and 
to  the  heavy  duties  which  were  formerly 
levied  on  beer  and  malt.  The  present  duty 
on  miUt  from  barley  is  2t.  7rf.  per  bushel, 
oud  from  liere  or  bigg,  2<.  The  quantity  of 
malt  ohiirged  with  iluty  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  three  years  ending  1838 
was  41,814,811  bushels;  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  averaged  in  the  same  period, 
5,282,975/. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  malt  con- 
suined  by  the  brewers  of  London  and  its 
vieinllv,  from  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  to 
the  lOih  of  October,  1840. 


On. 

Qn. 

1831 

-  622,549 

183G 

-  754,313 

18.12 

•  604,477 

1837 

■  714,488 

1833 

578,588 

1838 

.  742,597 

18,14  . 

662,713 
-  7(J2,533 

1839 

.  750,176 

1835 

1840 

.  776,219 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c  107.  s.  52.  enacta  that 
"  malt  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  home  use  umlcr  pain  of  for- 
feiture ;  but  it  may  be  warehoused  for  ex- 
portation." The  importation  of  malt  is, 
however,  now  allowed  under  very  high  du- 
ties, fluctuating  with  the  price  of  home  pro- 
duce :  but  under  no  state  of  the  market  can 
any  addition  be  thus  made  to  the  (quantity 
of  malt  in  this  country,  because  barley  wliich 
has  undergone  a  voyage  of  much  length  is 
iiiisuited  to  the  process  of  malting.  The 
reader  will  find  an  elaborate  article  "  On 
I  lie  Malt  and  Beer  Duties,"  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  ofAgrie.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.,  and  another 
in  the  JSdin.  JRenietp,  No.  98.  The  works 
quoted  at  the  foot  of  this  article  may  aliio 
be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
more  ample  details  on  the  xubject.  As 
no  one  would  think  of  undertaking  the 
bnsinessof  a  maltster  without  having  a  copy 
of  the  acta  7  &  8  and  1 1  Geo.  4.  in  bis  pos- 
session, it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me,  even 
if  my  limita  permitted,  to  give  an  abstract 
of  these  acta.  (Dr.  Thonuon'i  I>^'.  Chem. ; 
Penny  Cycla.  vol.xiv.  p.  341.;  M'CuUoch'a 
Com.  Diet.  ,■  JSrande't  Diet,  of  Seienee.') 
See  Bablet,  Beer,  and  Brewing. 

MAJ/r-DUST.  The  dust  or  ..ubstanre 
that  separates  from  the  malt  in  tlic  iwt  of 
drying,  or  during  its  preparation.  It  is 
sometunes  called  malt-combs,  and  has  been 
found  useful  as  a  manure  as  a  top-dressing 
when  s<iwn  over  the  cereal  grasses  in  the 
earlv  spring  season. 

'J  he  pro|ier  tiuantitv  of  this  dust  is,  if  top- 
dreasedi,   for  wheat,    30  (o  40   buahcls;    if 
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drilled  with  the  crop,  tar  btrity  I 
30  to  34  bushels.  It  is  also 
culate<l  for  grass  lanils ;  uid  I 
the  hitter  proportion,  it  will  j 
considerable  mcreaae  of  the  Ml  Iti 
common  price  at  miwt  malt-kiblil 
to  6m.  ner  quarter.  Mall-<ittll  1 
some  places  employed  in 
milch  cows  and  pigs.  (Br 
p.  413.) 

MAI.,CS.  (Lat.iwi&M,ui 
wild  crab  (Pt/nu  meiut,  tte  C*u 
the  only  apple  indigenous  to  Um 
and  it  is  on  this  stock  that  moMfl 
lunble  apples  have  beeo  gralM  I 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  gardeBa*^< 
by  sowing  the  seeds  and  atuiiyig 
so  improved  and  mnltiplied  tb<:  v 
this  most  excellent  fruit,  thai  it 
become  of  great  national  impcv 
fording  on  agreeable  and  wboleHa 
a  thousand  shapes,  to  all  elaacK 
Mascal  was  the  first  who  imrd 
common  or  cultivated  apple  iata 
about  the  year  XS'li.  The  Tarieti 
apple  are  now  so  numeroua,  I. 
caltural  Society's  catalogxie 
than  1400.  The  apple,  13 
hardy  tree*,  may  be 
cuttings,  suckers,  layer*,  or" 
seeds  for  obtaining  new 
the  other  modes  for  extend 
of  such  as  arc  in  esteem. 

In  every  garden  and 
apples  for  ten  diflerent 
sirable : 

1 .  For  summer  culinary  \ 
while  not  fully  grown  or  imp 
are  fit  for  using  in  June,  July,  i 

2.  For  summer  eating  or  tMM 
jenneting,  pomroy,  &c.,  whick  rip 
end  of  June  or  in  July.     Mmvb* 

earmain,  &c.  (July).    KcnlJaa  I 
awthoni  dean,  &c.  (Aiigiisl)i. 

3.  For  autumn  baking,  lite  tai 
Burknotts,  red  atreaka,  Ere  ^>pK  ■ 
der,  nonsuch,  &c.,  which  ripen  w  ft 
Piles's  russet,  Carlisle  codliiWi  f~"^ 
broidered,  &c.  (Oct<ibor).  Wo 
golden  Harvey,  queening, 
(November). 

4.  For  autumn  table  OMi  I 
Dalmahoy  pippim,  Loan's 
villc,  Kent,  Oodolphin,  fte,  ' 
September;  orange   and  ribAooe 
grey  rennet,  fameatc,  tio 
Franklin's   golden, 
Dre<lge's  russet,  maisfl,  1 

$^ For  winter  oulinarr  nCi,  1 
dumpling,  Burknott,  .Tfltn  »7ifJr.  1 
tflrt,  &c,,  wliich  arc  i 
Ilalldoor,  royal  |M«ri 
Aclom's  rowct  (J< 
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|i,    oodugee,    tankerton,    box -apple 

[F<s'  winter  table  use,  the  golden  and 
Ml  pipping  golden  und  Conmliim  ren- 
Ibrauiity,  tiC,  which  are  fit  to  eat  in 
■bar.  The  Norfolk  storing,  Hub- 
b  ^^kehoiue,  white  court  pendcr,  &c. 
■nr')  Dredije's  Queen  Charlotte, 
t,  okenn's  kernel,  and  Dalmulioy  pip- 
ixnjrai  pcarmain,  &c.  (February). 
Par  Bpring;  culinary  use,  the  quince, 
Colville,  Lord  Caniden's  rennet,winter 
Mn,  which  keep  till  the  end  of  Maruli. 
0  pip{nn,  Trevoider  rennet,  Maodon- 
leptca  nonpareil,  Spanianl,&c.  (April). 
Ik  paradise,  Loan'a  peanuain,  English 
1,  &c  (ilay). 

Tor  spring  table  use,  the  hoUow-cyed, 
~  rennet,  Hufihes's  new  golden  pip- 
wLi<'h   will  keep  till  the  end   of 
Cockle   and    ^^^litmore    ])ippinji, 
■nil  Pil«"s  russet,  Wheeler's  extreme, 
il).     Stone  and  Spencer  pippins, 
^  ,  Ward,  &c.  (ilay). 
(uninicr    culinary   use,    till    the 
m   returns,   the  Lord   Cheney's 
er's  |)earniain,  stoup  codlin",  &c. 
;e«)  till  the  end  o(  June.    Nor- 
I,  Norfolk  storing,  French  crab 

•  summer  table  use,  till  the  apple 

>,  the  Dredge's  fame,  oaken 

&C.,  which  keep  till  the  end 

Nonpareil,  Yorkshire  greening, 

iliuan,  which  keep  till  the  end  of 

■onTce  of  choice  under  each  of 

beads,   may   respect    the    soil, 

and  climate  of  the  garden  or  or- 

in  which  I  hey  are  to  be  plante<l,  or 

',  whether  of  dwarfs,  espaliers, 

tma,  which  tliey  are  to  assume 

Young   trees  are  more  likely  to 

in    ex|KK<ed  cites  and   poor   soils ; 

pple  will  bear  transplanting  at 

Bge  tlian   any  other  fruit  tree. 

m  soil,  neither  extremely  siuidy, 

clayey,  on  a  dry  subsoil  and 

ex[io«ure,  will  suit  this  tree. 

'«  Hut  of  Frailt;  Lotulon'it  Enrije. 

:  Trtal.  on  Apples  and  Pears.)   See 

.:•  IIABD. 

.  KK.  {Mandngora;  the  name 

II  mundra,  an  ox-stall,  some- 

.  .    .  lo  cattle,  and  agaaros,  oniel ; 

it        ■      I  >iis  effects  on  cattle, 

•  I  with  their  fodiler 

9  Minn-  ibe  plants  aliound.) 

hich  arc  natives  of  the  south 

Uirivc  well  in  a  light  soil,  in  a 

ion.     'fliey  can  ouly   be  in- 

•oeds.     The  roots  arc  very  apt 

winter.     The  root  has  an  un- 
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couth  form,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  human  shape;  on  which  account  it  was 
imagined  to  be  capable  of  preventing  barren- 
ness. It  is,  however,  an  acro-narcotic  poison, 
and  when  taken  proves  fatal  by  the  extreme 
purging  which  it  causes.  The  common 
people  Btlll  believe  in  its  properties;  but  the 
root  of  a  species  of  Bryony  (Tamus  commu- 
nis) is  usually  sold  for  it  m  the  herb  shops. 
{Paxluii's  Bui.  Diet.) 

MANG.  A  provincial  word  signifnng  a 
mash  of  bran,  malt,  or  other  similar  substimce. 

MANGE.  A  cutaneous  disease,  which 
attacks  several  domestic  animals,  especially 
the  dog,  and  which  is  attended  with  an 
eruption  and  lo^s  of  hair. 

In  the  horse  it  is  known  to  exist  by  the 
animal's  constantly  rubbing  or  biting  him- 
self, so  ns  to  remove  the  hair,  and  sometimes 
produi'cs  ulceration  ;  the  hair  of  the  mane 
and  tail  frc(iuently  fulls  of,  and  small  scaljs 
may  generally  be  okwrved  about  the  roots  of 
those  which  remain,  niia  disease  is  seldom 
met  with,  except  in  common  stables  where 
scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  horses, 
imd  where  their  fo(xl  is  of  the  worst  (juality; 
horses  highly  kept,  if  not  pro|)erly  attended 
to,  arc  sdsu  subject  to  tliis  disease,  which  is 
vei-y  contagious. 

■The  causes  of  mange  are,  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  hot  stables,  bad  diet,  j()ine<l 
to  want  of  cleanlinesa.  The  perspirable 
nmtter  being  never  properly  removed  by 
friction,  and  being  frequently  mixe<l  witK 
dust,  &c.,  completely  plugs  up  the  exterual 
exhalents,  whereby  they  l>eeome  obstructed, 
and  a  diseased  action  takes  place.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  infectious  matter  coming 
in  contact  with  the  skin ;  as  when  a  sound 
horse  rubs  himself  against  the  stall  in  which 
a  mangy  horse  has  been  kept.  The  prin- 
cipal symptoms  are,  the  horse  growing  very 
tliin,  without  any  apparent  cause,  attended 
with  a  storing  of  his  coat.  This  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions,  which  dijicharge  a  thick 
yellowish  matter,  forming  a  kind  of  scurii 
which  f(eela  off,  and  b  succeeded  by  fresh 
eruptions,  and  the  hair  falls  off.  This, 
though  partial  at  first,  soon  spreads  all  over 
the  body,  is  attended  with  an  itching,  and 
causing  the  horse  to  rub  against  every  thing 
he  comes  near.  In  this  disease  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  is  necessary. 

In  the  horse  the  following  will  be  found 
the  best  reinoly.  Bleed  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  ipiarts,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal,  and  aiW  first  pre- 
paring the  horse  by  bran  mashes,  give  the 
following  dose  of  phyaic :  — 

Barbadnes  aloes  -       6  drachms 

Powdered  ginger  -      S      — 

Castile  soap  -  -       2       — 

Uil  of  carraways  -     20  drop*. 
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Honey  or  trcicle  sufficient  to  form  a  bull. 
After  which  give  the  foUowin"  nltenilivc 
balls :  — 2  ozs.  each  of  powdered  black  an- 
timony, powdered  nitre,  flour  of  sulphur, 
Cui^tile  »o»n,  and  aniseed  [xwdcr,  1_  oz.  of 
riwin,  mldca  to  a  BUlIii^ient  quantity  of  honey 
to  make  eight  balls,  one  to  be  given  every 

The  following  ointment  m»y  be  applied 
extemally  :  — 


Black  sulphur 

Strong  mercurial  ointment 

Soft  soap 

Train  oil 


Iz 


-  8  on. 

-  a  — 

-  4  — 

•    I  pint. 

These  jngre<licnt»  to  be  well  mixoi,  and 
one  third  part  carefully  rubbed  in  claily.  If  tlie 
above  ointment  chould  be  found  inefiectual, 
4  oas.  of  spirit  of  tar  may  be  added.  _ 

Dog8  and  gwine  arc  freciuently  subject  to 
mange.  For  the  common  scabby  variety  in 
the  dog,  the  following  ointment  is  reoom- 
mendcJ:  — 

Powdered  snlphur  -  -    •*  ois. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  powdered 
Venice  turpentine 

Lard,  or  other  fatty  matter         -    6   — 
Well  mixed. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.  Field  Beet,  or 
,'Sootof  Scarcity.  (GuTm-AfaiigoU  WurzrL) 
Tiu  root  of  the  Beta   hvbrtdiL,  or  B.  al- 

.  Linn.    Thi»  t»  a  kind  of  red  beet, 

vliirK  aMording  to  Von  Thaer,  is  a  mongrel 
sen  tlM  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  France,  Germanr,  and 
[«iwl,  partly  as  food  for  CAttie,  and 
to  be  uae*]  in  distillation,  and  in  tbe 
^tfMCtion  of  sugar.  Its  culture  in  Great 
Brilaiu  i<  more  recent ;  but  it^  value  is  now 
ktgoning  very  generally  appreciated,  and 
IIm  mtltivation  likely  to  become  more  ex- 
IMnv«.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1811,  Ge- 
acral  Bcatson,  then  Governor  of  St.  Helena, 
writing  to  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  describing  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duce of  some  plants,  the  leaves  of  which 
had  been  repeatedly  cut  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  says: — "It  certainly 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  plant 
Iiitherto  introduced  in  field  culture.  Its 
produce  is  immense ;  and  I  have  found  it 
to  grow,  with  considerable  lu.xuriancc,  upon 
limd  where  no  other  vegetation  waa  ever 
seen.  It  has  also  the  singular  property  of 
being  unmolested  by  the  dolphin  fly,  which 
is  here  extremely  destructive  to  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  radishes.  I  have  very  onen 
observed,  where  alternate  plants  of  cabbage 
and  mangel  wurzel  were  growing  in  the 
same  rows,  and  touching  each  other,  tlmt 
whilst  the  former  were  absolutely  annihi- 
l«t«d  by  the  deitructivc  insect,  not  one  was 
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{Cam.  to  Bixtnt  of  Agr.  Tol.  ma! 
Lord  Spencer,  in  the  Jsora.  tf  [ 
Eag.  AgT.  Soe~,  vol.  u.  p.  tit, 
the  result  of  a  trial  on  ae  CM 
feeding  properties  of  maa)^  w« 
Swedwh  lumips.  "Belienaf.* 
lordship,  ''  that  mangold  vnrxd  < 
more  saccharine  matter  than  Swt 
nips,  and  ought,  consequently,  I 
more  nonrishing  root  of  the  twtv 
mined  to  try,  practically,  wbelkr 
fed  upon  mangold  wurzel  increas*! 
more  than  one  ii^  upon  SwedW 
in  proportion  to  the  i^iuntity  <d  i 
sumcd.  In  order  to  have  ronden 
periment  perfectly  accurate,  I  <>■( 
ascertained  the  weight  of  hay  <Ml 
each  beast  during  the  prqgnai  of 
but  I  did  not  do  this,  altlwngh  1 1 
confident  that  the  quantity  eiM 
each  was  nearly  the  same.  I  *di 
steers,  tolerably,  and  at  loaA  «9 
bred.  No.  1.  calved  Mareb  S9lh, 
No.  2.  calved  May  6tb  of  tke  a 
and  on  the  24(h  of  Deoeaabcr,  11 
No.  1.  to  Swedish  tumipi,  aai 
mangold  wurzel.  I  asoertainad  ik 
by  measurwnent,  and  both  of  i 
sured  theiame,  viz.  4  ft.  10 in.  ia 
0  A.  S  in.  in  girth,  making  0>m 
668 IW.  each.  On  the  )lSd  <d 
No.  1.  bad  consumed  1624  lbs.  • 
turnips,  and  measured  4  ft.  10  io. 
by  6  tl.  7  in.  in  girth,  making  Im 
703  lbs.,  and  to  hava  increaaad 
35  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4Siaa. 
ton  of  Swedish  turnips 
had  consumed  1 848  lb«.  of 
and  measured  4  ft.  10  in 
8  in.  in  girth,  making  him 
and  to  have  increased  in 
at  the  rate  of  6S\  lbs.  for 
gold  wurxel  consumed.  I 

"■  This  difference,  howrfcr,  ■ 
arisen  firom  No.  2.  having  a  p 
neaaVt  to  feed  than  Ko  1.  I  tM 
^ut  I«o.l.  to  mangold  wiuaal,  I 
to  Swedish  turnips.  On  tW  M 
ruary,  No.  I.  had  eonsnoirf  l| 
mangold  wurzel,  and  iin— illWl'J 
in  length  by  6  ft  8  in.  ia  gin 
him  to  weigh  734  Ibs^,  anil  to  bam 
in  weight  this  month  31  Ibk,  «ri 
of  36|  lbs.  for  every  loD  rf 
consumed.  Nu.  2.  had 
of  Swedish  tumios  and  ■■■ 
1 1  in.  in  lt-ii«rth  hy  h  fV.  N  in.  ia  fM 
him  to  w.  .V,  and  li 

creased  i^i  liia 

at  the  rate  o|  i 
ish  turnips  c<" 
mangold  wiu'^' 
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itimn.  On  the  19th  of  March,  they 

.1  17fC2  ll.».   of  uuin<;ol(l 

.isured  a  It.  in  length  by 

111  ^inh,  maVin);  bim  to  wei^ 

tMtud  to  have  increased  in  weight 

ifo.  'i,  memurvt]  S  ft.  in  length  by 

in  prtli,  making  bim  to  weiph 

and  to  have  increased  in  weight 

lyootd  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the 

to   feed  of  No.  I.  was  greater 

k  of  No.  2.  in  the  proportion  of  50 

■t.  notwithstanding  this,  in  the  first 

Xo.  1 .  wai  upon  Swedish  tur- 

2.  upon  mangold  wurzel.  No.  2. 

1  the  proportion  aV)Ove  stated 

It  appears  as  if  there  could 

inaccuracy  in  estimating  tlie 

',  of  the  animals,  as,  soon  alter 

was  conclude*),  1  wild  No.  I. 

the  country  for  24/.  'Si.,  and 

:  1  field  for  2-j/. 

"  lor  practical  men  to  decide 
le  of  this  trial  ;  what  appears 
most  conclusive'  part  of  it  is, 
1,:^,  nlio  Inul  during  tlie  first  month, 
twm  feeding  upon  mangold  wurzel, 
irth  three  inches,  in  the  ne.xt 
■  1^  tixjdwBS  changed  toSwediab 

>t  increase  in  girth  at  all;  and 

third  month,  be  was  feeding 
iiumgi.ld  wurzel, be  agiun  began 
ill  girth;  l)ccau.-ie  it  i.s  very  well 
if  ail  animal  is  changed  from 
nutritious  food,  the  jirobable 
!  will  be  that  his  growth  will  be 
"be  result  appearetl  to  me  so  de- 
ll  lutvc  not  tried  the  experiment 
ac  accuracy  since;  but  I  did 
I  fcUowing  year,  the  feeding  a  cow 
on  Swedish   tumi[M  and  mou- 
nd though  I  have  not  by  me 
I  of  the  trial,  I  remember  that  the 
the  experiment  of  the  pre- 

of  Kingsweston,  in  tlie  same 
Journal,  p.  298.,  commenting 
nnication  of  lyord   Siiencer, 
>   fully  and   explicitly  the  be«t 
'ire,  &o.  of  this  root,    that   1 
IK  .  :<ir  than  adopt  his  paper  en- 

HMvitJwUnding  the  favourable  result 
^■6|iMMser'*  experiment  with  mangold 
Bk    i^    eoosideration    will    natundly 

I —  -•--'•'  •■■   •' ;ii,J  of  the    farmer, 

K  .'  the  ctdtivution  of 

igh    the   mangold 

I  -   rjittle  fiuter  und 

niip,  it  is  nut  more 

»  oilture,   uiore  tender  in  its  ha- 

loM  productive  iu  bulk  per  acre 

Swedish   luniip ;    und   I .  think, 
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therefore,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  the  journal,  fir.«t,  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  highest  mid  lowest 
order  of  turnip  and  of  mangold  wurzel  as 
eiven  by  Sir  H.  Uavy,  and  of  the  sugar- 
Wet  and  orongc-clolje  mangold  wurzel  as 
lately  obtaiueil  on  the  same  plan  by  the  I 
celebrated  Bristol  cliemi.st,  Mr.  Ilereputhj 
and  then  to  point  out  tlie  system  adopted 
by  niyself  in  the  West  of  Kngliuid  in  the 
cidtivuti(m  of  mangold  wurzel,  which  has 
been  attended  with  complete  success. 


■bxiu. 

QtuMU}  <ir  KaMtiTC  UaBo  Is  lOOO  pmat. 

ilp«:l«>. 

Mud. 

Uaiwr   m  Ai- 

Xatna, 

TaulM. 
MDtHw 

Swi><llih  turnip 
UhKr  tiimlfi 
MjuiKold  wiirx«l 
Oraofcuglobo 
Sugu-becl 

9 

7 
I] 

M 
ll» 

t 
4 
118 

H 

S 
Imaiul 

1 

«4 

4a 

198 

"  By  this  table,  it  is  apparent  that  equal 
quantities  of  .Swede  turnip  and  orange-globe 
mangold  wurzel  contain  very  different  pro- 
portions of  nutritive  matter,  tJie  latter  more 
thnii  doubling  the  former  in  (lu^ntity ;  and 
should  the  raungiild  wurzel  be  of  ecpiolly 
easy  culture  with  the  Swedish  tuniip,  it 
seciurt  almost  unaccountable  thnt  it  tifioiild 
not  yet  have  come  into  more  general  cul- 
tivation. 1  have  grown  the  cointnon  red 
sort  for  six,  the  sugiir-lwct  for  four,  und  the 
orange-globe  for  three  years ;  those  kinds 
have  reguliixly  come  into  course  with  Swedes 
uf>oii  light  land  ;  the  product  luui  always 
been  efjual,  in  most  cases  for  heavier.  The 
Swede  turnip  has  enemies  innumerable;  I 
have  never  observed  the  mangold  wurzel 
attacked  eitlier  by  fly,  slug,  or  wii-eworm. 
Eijuully  a  cleansing  crop  with  the  Swede,  it 
(ilore.H  better,  and  liuils  goial  for  a  longer 
[leriod.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  I  was 
using -sugar-lieet  with  slidl-fed  cuttle,  which 
cut  perfectly  good  and  crisp  iu  August. 
'I'he  mode  ol'  culture  I  adopt,  up  to  iie])oait- 
iiig  the  .seed  in  the  groiiiid,  h  (he  same  us 
that  adopted  in  Nortliumberhmd  tiir  ridg- 
ing the  Swede ;  great  care,  however,  must  Be 
taken  that  the  seed  of  the  niimgold  wurzel  is 
not  buried  too  deep,  or  it  will  not  vegetate. 
Uibbling,  as  you  never  can  ensure  an  equal 
depth,  does  not  answer  ;  nor  do«'s  the  see*! 
drill  well,  if  pro[>erly  [irepiircd  by  steeping, 
which  I  should  re<t)muitni],  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  planting.  To  en- 
*ure,  therefore,  a  proper  depth,  I  have  been 
iu  the  hubil  of  using  an  iron  wheel,  round 
the  outer  circumference  of  which,  18  inches 
apiut,  iron  [Hiints  project,  broad  ut  the  base 
and  tapering  towards  the  tioini,  about  2^ 
inches  long;  this  is  wheeled  upon  the  top 
3e 


Air.  fvtiDD  atui,  ana  since  i  oave  auopieu 
it  ray  crop  has  never  failed. 

"The  aher  culture  and  the  storing ia similar 
to  that  of  the  Swede  ;  great  care,  however, 
should  be  taken  in  never  permitting  two 
plants  to  grow  in  the  same  sjiot,  which  will 
be  the  case  frecjucntly,  should  only  one 
capsule  even  be  deiwsitcd  iii  each  hole,  as 
every  capsule  contains  many  seeds.  Should  | 
the  to|)s  remain  uncut,  the  plant  will  stAnd 
a  considerable  degree  of  frost ;  it  should, 
however,  be  stored  early  in  November;  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  is  to  build  it  up 
agtunst  some  nigh  wall  contiguous  to  your 
beast-sheds,  not  more  than  7  or  8  feet 
deep,  carried  up  square  to  a  certain  height, 
and  then  tapering  in  a  roof  to  the  top  of  the 
wall ;  protect  the  sides  with  thatched  hur- 
dles, leaving  an  interval  between  the  roots 
and  the  hurdles,  which  fill  up  with  dry 
stubbie  ;  cover  the  roof  with  about  a  foot  of 
the  same,  and  then  thatch  it,  so  as  to  con- 
duct nil  moisture  well  over  the  hurdles 
plnct'd  IIS  It  protection  to  the  sides.  In 
pulling  the  plant.s  care  should  be  taken  that 
as  little  injury  he  intlicted  upon  them  as 
possible ;  cleansing  with  a  knife  should  on 
no  acpounl  be  permitted,  and  it  is  safer  to 
leave  some  of  the  loaf  on  than  by  cutting  it 
14)0  close  U>  impair  the  crown  of  the  root. 
The  drier  the  season  is  for  storing  the 
better,  although  I  have  never  found  the 
roots  decayed  in  the  heap  by  the  earth, 
which  in  wet  weather  ha*  been  brought 
from  the  field,  adheritig  to  them.  As  to 
the  pro<luctiveness  of  the  different  sorts,  in 
one  year  I  have  grown  a  larger  quantity  of 
sugar-beet  per  acre,  in  another  of  mangolil 
wuriel ;  both  the.ie,  however,  I  consider 
exhaust  the  land  in  a  greater  degree  than 


cqoBuy  wim  uam  i 
do  to  return  from  any  M 
zcl  to  Swede  turnip*,  al 
straw-yard  have  for  tw 
fused  such  a  change,  j 
earlier  in  April  your  maa 
the  better,  the  deeper  d 
probability  of  a  heavy 
though  both  the  maqgw 
beet  require  a  deeper  i 
than  the  Swede  turnip,  y 
globe  will  flourish  when 
succeed." 

Mangel  wurzel  ma^  I 
soils  than  those  adapted 
it  ia  better  food  for  mill 
not,  like  turnips,  give  I 
It  cannot  bear  the  cold, 
the  Swedish  turnip,  and 
tivate<l  in  the  southei; 
island  than  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  Lester  f<2iMl 
vol.  iii.  p.  S6£.)  dMcrj 
making  aJe  from  this  ml 
portion  of  ab^^iut  ten  po( 
a  gallon  would  make  I 
wiui  fifteen  pounds'  w^ 
an  excellent  ale  will  be 
dition  of  two  pounds'  wi| 
firkin  will  be  a  f;T«at  ii 
third  malt  and  two  thil 
li<{uor,  will  make  capita 
in  this  way,  an  import 
eiTeoted.  One  metho<t  i 
clean  the  roots  well,  tak 
pletely,  scrape  (rather  I 
rind,  slice  and  boil  tli 
pulpv ;  si]ue«ze  the  liqu^ 
mucn  as  possible,  and 
with  about  six  ounce*  a 

Inn.     nitiJ  '         '-'  ' 


MAUGER. 

I  boil(^d  and  mashed  in  llie  liquor, 
I  either  milk  or  n  Binull  (juantily  oriueul 
will   feeil  the  pig  at  a  trilling  ex- 

tNGER.     A  trough   or  crib  in  the 

1  in  which  corn  or  cut  provender  for 

is  placed.     The  usual  raethw!  is 

them   the  whole   breailth  of  the 

h  but  this  is  nuneccssarr,   as  if  18  or 

lAes  in  lenprth  and  14  or  16  in  breadth, 

[win  be  sufficient  for  every  useful  pur- 

In  the  fixing  of  them,  they  should 

eontriyed  as  to  admit  of  being  re- 

Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned. 

^eould,  however,  never  l)e  done  in  the 

ediod  of  fixing  them;  but  by  a  tittle 

Bce  nmy  be  easily  effected.     It  is. 

By  rasei,  a  convenient  plan  to  have 

!  iu  tin-  comers  or  angles  at  the  heads 

r  t  :i  1 1  ■ .     See  STAB1.E  and  Staix. 

iNN.\.  (FT.maniie;  It.  manna.)  The 

juice   of  the   Frirtinwi  nmns,   a 

( of  ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Eu- 

Tbe  jince  e.\udcs  spontanediijily  in 

try  weather,  and  concretes  into  whitish 

»;  l-ut  'be  greater  part  of  the  manna  of 

M-.-  ij  obtained  by  muking  inci.'iionfl 

tree,    and   gathering   the  juice   in 

where  it  forms  irregular  ma.sfies  of 

\or  brownish  colour,  often  full  of  ini- 

Manna  consists  of  two  parts ;  one 

:  ci^stallizable  principle,  iiamcil 

Jy  resembling  sugar;  the  other 

tlucrjstallizable  principle,  which  is 

jve  agent  in  the  munna.     This 

is  now  seldom  used  except  as  a 

I  for  infants.  (Thomtim't  Dupeiu.) 

")BCHIS.     (Aeerwi.)    Very   cu- 

of  orchis,   which  are  rather 

to  cultivate.     A  light  loamy 

I  with  chalk  is  most  favourable  to 

,  and  they  can  only  be  increase<l 

The  green   man-orchis  (A.  an- 

b)    is  perennial  and  indigenous, 

in  cholV-pits,  grassy  pastures,  and 

■  by  the  road  side,  on  a  chalky  soil. 

i  ooncists  of  soft  or  woolly  radicles, 

I  to  orate  knobs.     The  herb  is  light 

1  and  shining ;  the  stem  twelve 

iacbe*  high,  bearing  four  or  tive 

;  leaves  near  the  bottom,  and  one  or 

lull.  -Keathing,  uprightonestowunlathe 

l(r;  ih>:  dowenngypilceislongandcylin- 

'~^  fctmed  of  numerous,  rather  crowded, 

dowers,  whose  green  hue,  tinged 

with  brown,  renders  them  not 

uous.     The  lip  of  the  flower, 

Ifc  &  Ufually  of  a  pale  yellow,  without 

7|li^  tbougn  ucciLiioually   tip]>ed  with 

tr  dark   red.     (Kiig.  FUtr.  vol.  iv. 
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Sec  La- 


manures. 

HLVNURES.  The  word  manure,  accord- 
ing to  Todd,  is  derived  from  the  French, 
manoHcrer.  Lemon  gives  the  derivation  as 
follows :  —  "  Manure, '  omnia  a  manu  ojicran- 
do."  Skinner  —  nil  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture brought  in  by  the  hand.  Webster,  F!ng,, 
Dirt.,  says, '  JSLtnure  (Er.  mnnauvrer,  but  ikI 
a  different  sense.  Norm,  ttmiaoverer,  tA 
manure;  Alain,  Lat.rnnniM,  hand, luidourrrr, 
to  work ;  Lat.  aperor.)  A  manure  may  be 
defined  to  be  any  fertilising  compound  or 
simple  ingrc<Jient  added  to  a  soil,  of  which 
it  is  naturally  deficient;  and  as  all  cul- 
tivated lauds  should  contain  the  earths,  silica, 
carl>onatcof  lime,  alumina,  decomposing  op*i 
ganic  matter,  and  certain  saline  snbstance«i' 
it  is  evident  that  in  cases  where  any  one  of 
these  is  contained  in  the  land  in  insufficient 
quantities  for  the  supply  of  cultivated  ve- 
getables, that  then  the  addition  of  that  sub- 
stance, cither  in  its  simple  or  in  a  coni[iound 
form,  constitutes  the  great  art  of  manuring. 
Fertilisers  therefore  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  three  classes:  l.the  earthy,  which 
are  by  fiu-  the  most  ]x.>rmanent  portions  of 
a  soil,  and  are  usually  applied  in  the  largest 
proportions ;  2.  the  organic  (vegetable  and 
animal),  which  are  the  leiLst  permanent,  ami 
are  use<l  in  much  fnialier  quantities  thiui 
the  earthy ;  and  3d,  the  saline,  which  are 
the  most  sparingly  applied  of  all  fertili.wrs, 
lu-e  the  most  readily  absorbed  by  plants, 
and  whose  period  oi  duration  in  tde  soil  is 
longer  than  the  organic,  but  less  than  the 
earthy.  A  manure  is  either  useful  to  ve- 
getation, by  affording  in  its  simple  or  de- 
comimsed  state,  direct  t'ood  or  constituents, 
or  else  it  is  a  fertiliser,  by  adding  to  tlie 
soil  additional  power  to  absorb  and  retain 
atmospheric  gases  and  moisture.  We  shall 
sec,  hereafter,  that  most  manures  which  are 
commonly  applied  to  the  land  assist  the 
growth  of  jjlants  in  both  ways.  Looking 
at  the  rjuestioti  alistrsctcdly,  it  must  he. 
evident,  that  as  animals  receive  almost  the 
whole  of  their  nutriment  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
their  excrement,  or  their  decomposed  bo- 
dies, returning  these  to  the  soil,  must  form 
the  best  manure. 

With  regard  to  inorgonic  substances,  clay 
of  the  earthy  manures,  and  some  of  the  saline 
fertilisers,  lu-t  princijially  by  their  absor])- 
tion  and  retention  of  moisture.  Gypsum, 
it  is  true,  enters  into  the  com]«>»itnm  of 
some  of  the  grasses;  and,  in  minute  propor- 
tions, other  suits  do  the  same ;  but,  it  we 
except  phosphate  of  lime  (the  earthy  salt 
of  bones),  none  of  the  salts  can  be  considered 
to  be  a  very  general  dire<'t  food  of  plants. 
Davy  very  clearly  explains  the  deairablo 
oWects  in  the  fertilisation  of  soils:  he  says, 
"  The  plants  growing  in  a  soil  incapable  uf 
3it  2 


Are  projK'riy  assocuteo,  ua  in  wmcn  tee 
decomposable  vegetable  or  uiimal  matter 
<loe»  not  cxceoil  oue  fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  earth V  constituents.  {Elements  of  Ag. 
Chem.  p.  264.) 

Of  the  organic  manures,  those  which  the 
most  reailily  putrefy  are  the  most  rapid  in 
their  effect*;  but  then  Uicy  are  the  most 
speedily  exhuuitted :  thus  oil  and  fish,  the 
motit  rapid  of  fertilisers,  are  exhausted  by 
tJie  fir^t  crop;  while  bones,  which  decay  more 
slowly,  will  last  for  two  or  three.  The  effect 
(if  i'hop|ied  woollen  rags  is  ejccellent  for  two 
years  in  the  rich  clay  hop-gardens  of  Kent, 
and  for  three  or  four  in  the  light  ciiulky 
arable  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennett, 
Parni-yard  dung,  when  applied  in  different 
states  of  freshness,  illustrates  the  same  po- 
sition. M.  Ilajuicntratz  manured  two  pieces 
of  the  some  kind  of  soil,  the  one  with  a  mix- 
ture of  dung  and  straw  highly  putrefied,  the 
other  with  the  same  mixture  newly  made, 
mid  the  straw  almost  fresh ;  he  observed, 
tiiat  during  the  first  yejir  the  plants  which 
grew  on  the  land  manured  with  the  putrefied 
dung,  produced  a  much  better  crop  thin 
the  other;  but  the  second  year,  the  ground 
which  hail  been  manured  with  the  unpu- 
trefieii  dung  jiroduced  the  best  crop;  the 
kaine  result  ap|>eared  the  third  year;  after 
which  both  seeine<l  to  be  equally  eximnsted. 
"Another  experiment  of  the  same  chemist," 
adds  Dr.  Thomson,  "  renders  this  truth  still 
more  evident.  He  allowed  wood  shavings 
lo  remain  in  a  moist  place  for  about  ten 
months,  till  tlicy  Ix-gan  to  putrefy,  and  then 
sprejul  them  over  u  piece  of  ground  as  a 
manure.  The  first  two  years  this  piece  of 
ground  produced  nothing  more  than  others 

which   bud  not  been   manured   at  all;   the 
«v».4  »-„»  ;»  ^,  i.-^A —   .1. .  f ...  _i :*_ 


iToin  eitoer  ue  uno^m 
composition  of  oi^pmic  m 
more  create  than  they  Cil 
the  silica,  which  are  as 
in  most  vegetable*  as  sag 
fibre.  Davy  prored  thii 
iilant  of  the  oat  grow  in 
lime,  and  watered  it  if 
water.  It  grew  but  laagl 
it  hail  a  free  supply  of  tl| 
yet  the  access  of  all  dnafc| 
vented.  Upon  antilyBixi| 
found  to  have  much  iDcr< 
of  lime,  but  its  silica  d 
diminished,  a  grain  of  a 
vicld  more :  this  Davy 
loss  of  its  busk  during  \ 
tMTtt,  p.  312.)  ^Vhaten 
matters,  therefore,  are  lo 
must  hare  been  cither  i 
natural  soil  or  fumiabej 
added  to  it  —  whether  ri 
lime  (chalk),  or  silica  ( 
flint),  alumina  (clay),  suli 
mim),  or  phosphate  of  U 
bcme).  It  should  also  bo 
with  the  farmer,  that  tl 
any  decomposing  animal , 
nure,  but  what  is  eithe* 
solid  state  the  natural  fo( 
the  gases  emittol  by  iha 
dunghill  aie  so  hhk  l<  In* 
matters  of  the  soi!  I 

submitted  to  b  v 
but  from  on  uiutvuidablc 
tlic  value  of  green  inaiK 
coses  every  portion  of  tho 
menting  Icrtiliser  n  pnt<l( 
tlie  rooLi  and  Km  i  »■ 

When  the  cul 
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and  eren  to  turnipg,  U  very  useful ; 
(othen  it  produces  no  effect.     Stnmrre 
were  in  con»equcnc-e  long  oiitor- 
ritb  regard  to  this  munilre,  until  it 
id  that  the  soils  on  which  it  was 
naturally  contained  it  in   iibun- 
'  that  those  soils  in  whirJi  it  did  so 
were  nearly  or  entirely  defi- 
is  essential  ingredient  of  clover, 
;  for  it  was  now  evident,  that  to 
to  a  soil  which  olrcudy  con- 
sufficient  quantities,  was  as  need- 
add  sand  to  a  sandy,  or  clay  to  a 

I  little  doubt  but  that  plants  dc- 

eir  constituents  from  the  soil  or 

I  either  the  gaseous  or  titjuid  litHtc  ; 

>  light  they  absorb  curbunic  ncid 

Tanit  oxygen  is  well  known  ;  by  this 

therefore,  they  readily  obtain   the 

rapply  of  oirbon.     'tlie  hydrogen 

ie  substances   is  most  probably 

by  the   decoiuposition   of  either 

I  carburcttcd  liyilrogcn  emitted 

!  pulrefaitlon  nf  animal  and  vege- 

This  latter  seems  pccu- 

il  to  plants  in  those  situations 

ia   copiously  emitted,  as  near  to 

IpooU,  over  drains,  &c^  where  vege- 

aya  rank ;  and  whcu  present  in 

_^  here,  as  in  coal  mines,  the  green 

P<|dant«  growing  in  it  is  preserved 

.  they  ore  deprived  of  light.     The 

line  matters  of  vegetables,  such 

ate,  phosphate  and  tiulphsitc 

are  all  in  minute  projiortious 

water;  they  are  found  more  or 

rultivatc<l  soils,  and  when  they 

Dt,  their  addition,  as  I  have  be- 

»ed,  c<institutcs  the  great  art  of 

but  there  are  such  cndlcsa  vu- 

loiU,  tbut  there  is  hardly  a  ina- 

l  will  suit  every  description  — each 

k  be  aqiaratcly  examine<l  —  practice 

lly  substitute  for  chemical  hivcsti- 

iweod  aihes  of  tlic  beech  or  bone 

excellent   manures   for  soils 

the  pfaosjibatcs ;    lime   where 

absent,  and  so  on  ;  and 

to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 

ever  recollect,  as  one  of  the 

t   principles   of  agriculture, 

is  comjJefcly  removed  from  a 

must  be  in  some  way  or  other 

artificial  means. 

earthy,  animal,  and  vegetable 

when   applied  to   the  roots  of 

ate  ticir   pn)wth,  has  been 

very  early  period ;   but  in 

these  fertiliacrs  serve  as  the 

blet  has  not  been  certainly 

That  they  must  all  be  in  a 


fluid  state,  is  supposed  to  l>e  absolutely 
necessary  :  tliug  sdl  iJie  attempts  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  to  make  plants  absorb  the 
fine  iMijKilpabk'ftowdcr  ofcharcoid  obtained 
by  waaliing  gun(M)W(U'r  entirely  tailed. 

The  soluble  matters  consumed  by  plants 
are  probably,  in  general,  absorbed  ny  their 
routs  unaltered,  although,  in  other  coses, 
decom[>o.sed  during  their  al>sorption.  In 
the  experiments  of  Davy,  he  citustMl  the 
roots  of  some  plants  of  mint  to  be  aiialvsed, 
which  had  grown  Unh  in  pure  water  and 
in  sugar  and  water.  120  grains  of  the  roots 
of  the  mint  which  had  grown  in  common 
water  yielded  3^  graiiun  of  deep  olive  ex- 
tract, of  a  sweetish  and  iwtriiigent  taste; 
120  grains  of  the  roots  which  had  grown  in 
sugar  and  water  aft'orded  3  grains  of  pale 
greenish,  sweetish  extract,  not  so  astringent 
as  the  other.  (Leeturet,  p.  270.)  These  ex- 
jtorimcnt.'i,  therefore,  are  evidently  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  plants  absorb  uiany  of 
the  constituents  of  manures  in  an  unaltered 
state,  and  the  exiM'riments  of  the  late  Mr. 
(i.  Sinclair  with  saline  substances  are  still 
more  decisive.     See  Salts. 

The  roots  are  the  chief  organs  for  ab- 
sorbinn;  ihe  food  of  plants;  and  of  the 
roots  It  is  nearly  established  that  the  ex- 
tremities, or  spongioles,  are  the  only  parts 
which  have  the  [>ower  of  absor^iliun,  and 
hence  one  reiuson  why  they  increase  in 
length  as  Ihe  soil  at  their  extremities  is 
exhausted  of  nouriitlimcnt.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  tiquirJ  manure  is  so  vabiable  a 
fertiliser  ;  for  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ex- 
crements of  animals  in  water,  as  practised 
so  advantageously  in  foreign  countries,  and 
long  ably  recommended  by  Mr.  KTii"ht,  the 
late  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
for  tne  adoption  of  the  English  farmers,  the 
dung  is  merely  rendered  more  easily  suluble 
by  the  plant,  and  l>et(er  ilitfused  in  Ihe 
laiiil.  No  new  comjiound  ia  formed  by  the 
mixture;  the  action  of  the  dung,  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water, 
is  njiparently  much  less  energetic ;  and  yet 
this  plan  is  decidedly  advantageous,  suc- 
cessfully jiroduces  the  most  luxuriant  crops, 
is  an  old  practice  on  the  Continent,  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  England,  and  the  more  it  is 
known  the  oftener  it  will  be  adopted.  Yet 
hitherto  in  this  country  much  loo  little  ge- 
neral attention  bos  been  paid  to  liipiid 
manures ;  by  many  farmers  the  drainage  of 
the  farm-yiuxl  and  the  hoii.te  is  genendly 
disregarded,  and  iiUowed  to  escape  in  the 
best  way  it  can,  into  the  nearest  ilitch  or 
river,  being  siipposeil  to  contain  nothing 
that  is  the  food  of  plant<i ;  and  this,  too,  by 
the  very  same  ])enMui»  who  are  ])urtii-u- 
larly  careful  in  the  preservation,  as  food 
for  their  hogs,  of  every  jmrtion  of  a  miser* 
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jiUs  dish  of  cabbage-water.    See  Liaoio 

There  are  certain  properties  in  which  all 
fertilisers,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree : — thus 
they  all  contain  one  or  mort'  vejjirtablc  con- 
Btitucnts,  and  they  have  all  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  atmospheric  moisture  (the  insensible 
vapour  always  contained  in  the  atmosjihcre). 
This  property  is  of  very  considerable  ad- 
vantaife  to  vegetation.  The  comparative 
powers,  in  this  respect,  of  various  manures 
may  be  judged  ol  from  the  results  of  my 
experiments,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  In  these  the  animal  matters 
were  employed  without  any  admixture  of 
straw.     (^Esaay  on  Salt,  p.  6 — 19.) 

Puu. 
loou  parts  of  horse-dung,  dried  in  a 
temperature  of  100".  absorbed  by 
exposure  for  three  hours  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture  of  the  temper- 
ature 62°  - 
lOOO  parts  of  cow-dang,  under  the  same 

circumstances,  absorbed 
1000  parts  of  pig-dung 
1000  parts  of  shet-p-duDg 
1000  parts  of  pigeons'  dung     - 
1 000  parts  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  worth 
two  guineas  per  acre 

The  following  were  dried  at  21-2° 
1000  parts  of  fresh  tanners'  bark 
1000  parts  of  putrefied  tanners'  bark    - 
1000  parts  of  refuse  marine  salt,  sold 
as  manure    •  •  -  • 

1000  parts  of  soot         ... 
1000  parts  of  burnt  clay 
1000  parts  of  cool  ashes 
1000  poru  of  lime 

1000  paru  of  sediment  <Vom  salt  pans 
1000  parts  of  crushed  fock-salt 
1000  parts  of  gypsiun 
1000  parts  of  chalk      ... 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
manures  act  as  stimulants  to  plants,  and 
excite  them  to  a  luore  vigorous  growth  :  it 
is  probable  that  the  saline  matters  of  farm- 
yar<l  comjKxt  op<<ratc  in  this  way,  and  that 
salt]wtre  and  other  saline  fertilisvrs  do  the 
Mune.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  increase*!  Itixuriance  and  productive- 
ness of  fruit  trees,  such  as  cuerries  and 
pears,  by  the  apfUication  of  common  salt. 
\£Mtaji  o»  Sail,  p.4.)  Priestley  made  simi- 
lar ohecnations.  "  It  seems  pretty  plain," 
to  giro  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomson,  "  that 
the  vmsrh  of  plants  arc  made  to  contract 
by  rarious  ttnudi.  the  experiments  of 
I'ouloiiili  and  Sauasure  render  thb  pro- 
UiUo ;  and  an  observation  of  Dr.  Smith 
Barton  makes  it  next  to  certain.  He  found 
IImU  plants  growing  in  water  vegetated  with 
nuch  gmttcr  vigour,  provitled  a  little  cam- 
pbor  was  thrown  into  the  water.  (Ckt- 
mittTf,  Tol.iv.  p.3a«.) 
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Of  the  organic  manurct,  iht 
abound  in  oJEote,  or  nitrcvcii:  ml,  i 
there  are,  as  Ur.  Liebig  omotcs  (( 
Ckem.  p.  70.),  "  Dumeroos  bctt  I 
tliat  the  formation  in  plants  of  ad 
containing  nitrogen,  nich  as  g^atci 
place  in  proportion  to  the  qandm 
element,  which  is  conveyed  to  ttl 
in  the  state  of  ammonia,  derived  t 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter.  Al 
which  is  composed  of  14-15  of  nitn 
1  of  hydrogen,  is  capable  «l  oi 
such  a  multitude  of  transfonnaM) 
in  contact  with  other  bodies,  tki^ 
respect  it  is  not  inferior  to  wsM 
po^esscs  the  same  property  in  ■• 
degree."  "  The  employ roeot  of  «i 
nure,"  he  adds  (p.  86.)',  "  in  tlie  M 
of  grain,  and  the  \e^uiAea  vHI 
for  fodder  to  cattle,  i.s  the  moat  ea 
proof  that  the  nitrogen  of  v^gal 
derived  from  ammonia,  ne  M 
gluten  in  wheat,  rye,  and  bai1*y{ 
diflerent :  these  kinds  of  grain  ■ 
when  ripe,  contain  this  compoa^l 
trogen  in  very  different  profKirtioHi 
fotmd  French  wheat  to  contais  I 
cent,  of  gluten  :  Vogel  fooMl  ikM 
vorian  c<mtained  24  per  cent.:  I 
tained  1 9  |ier  cent,  from  winter,  tj 
cent,  from  summer  wheat ;  limal 
wheat  21,  and  from  Barbarr  *U 
cent.  The  meal  of  Alaacewnw^l 
to  BoussingaiUl,  contains  17'AM^ 
gluten;  that  of  wheat  growing ■ 
din  des  Phuites  26-7 ;  and  tkal  4 
wheat  3-38  per  cent.  Sack  gM 
ences  must  be  owing  to  some  all 
this  we  lind  in  the  diffenaM  ■• 
cultivation.  An  increase  «t  ttk 
nure  gives  rise  not  only  to  aa  M 
the  number  of  aeed^  but  alai»  M 
remarkable  difference  in  the  pr«p 
the  gluten  which  they  oontaiD.* 
adds  (p.  17j.),  when  nmking  of  tl 
of  manures,  "■  accorrmig  to  tbt 
view,  the  action  of  acSid  aaiaa 
ments  depends  on  the  dueajiqgi 
matters,  which  replace  tbe  uaH 
the  presence  of  certain  eagi|Mm| 
trogen,  which  are  aappoaedtoteM 
by  plants,  and  employed  ia  ihcpl 
of  gluten  and  other  aaotiasd  wA 
But  this  view  r«<)airea  fiiillm  iiM 
with  respect  to  the  solid  CMM 
animals ;  for  they  contain  w  SHril 
portion  of  nitrogen,  that  they  <aM 
sibly,  by  meaiis  of  it,  exerciK'n; 
upon  vegetation." 

The  following  ufaie  ti  mm 
strocted   (Wtm   Um 
Paycn  and  BonsMagmiitt, 
ber  of  IomIs  reqoinsd  in 
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rud  dried  (or  prepared)  states  to 
1  loadi  of  fiuTn-yard  dung,  go  far 

luantity  of  the  nitrogen  they  eon- 
OOncemed,   will    be  interesting,    I 

totiie  fanner.     {Gard.  Chron.) 


^  jointi,  with  the 
■Aer  thnuhing     - 


I  artichoke  straw 
t  leaTM 


I  from  the  sea 


•  roots 


btpoJp 


t  dntining* 

T  acacia 


Wm  Jnng 

pjonuh  manure 
kpeodrette 


■eolar  flcih 


30 

335 

95 

142 

173 

47 

108 

32 

80 

72 

47 

22 

46 

42 

28 

74 

8 

24 

7 

8 

74 

11 

35 

105 

76 


111 
24 

67 

1S7 

173 

250 

173 

74 

125 

90 

97 

78 

IS 

54 

63 

36 

18 

4 

310 

181 

10 

135 

78 

3 
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I  salted 


137 

975 

390 

541 

750 

207 

453 

142 

43 

84 

66 

102 

138 

123 

85 

39 
110 

32 

35 
322 

40 
154 
154 
100 
573 
645 
107 

12G 

513 

629 

886 

629 

256 

84 

51 

75 

88 

15 

64 

57 

65 

49 

21 


44 

487 

13 

17 
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Blood,  soluble        •  -  3  12 

Do.,  liquid               -  -  13  

Do.             -             -  -  14  — 

Do.,  coagulated  and  pressed  8  1 1 

Do.,  dry  insoluble  -2  U 

Feathers    -             -  -2  10 

Cow's  hair             -  -  2  12 

Woollen  rags          -  -  2  9 

Horn  raspings        -  •2  IX 

Cockchafers           -  -  12  14 

Bones,  boiled         -  -  5  25 

Do.,  moist              •  .  7  — 

Do.,  fat      -            -  -  6              

Glue  refuse            -  -  75  213 

Glue  dross             -  -  '  10  34 

Graves      ...  3  15 

AnimiU    hlacking     of  the 

msiker    -             -  -  37  95 

Animalised  hlack  -  36  98 

Noir  de  champs     -  -  32  65 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose 
that  manures  of  u  vegetable  or  animal  na- 
ture impart  any  sensible  warmth  to  a  soil ; 
the  analogy  sometimes  attempteil  to  bo 
drawn  between  the  action  of  a  fermenting 
dung-heap  and  gome  fifteen  or  twenty  loads 
of  fermented  dung,  or  half  a  ton  of  chuj)pcd 
woollen  rags,  spread  thinly  over  nn  acre 
of  ground,  is  too  absurd  to  be  admitted. 
Yet,  although  the  dung  cannot  increase  the 
warmth  of  the  land,  the  temjterature  of 
the  earth,  and  the  free  access  of  the  gases 
of  the  atmosphere,  have  a  very  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  duration  of  the  manure 
in  the  soil.  Thus,  in  the  heavy  clay  and 
deep  alluvial  soils  it  remains  much  longer 
than  in  the  gaudy,  chalky,  or  gravelly.  In 
the  first  its  good  effects  may  be  traced  for 
Uu-ee  or  four  years ;  in  the  last  it  is  usually 
consumed  in  one,  two,  or  at  the  utmost  three 
years.  To  the  last  description  of  land, 
therefore,  the  judicious  cultival^tr  usually 
applies  his  coniiHwt  in  a  half-putrefied  state, 
in  order  that  it  may  remain  longer  in  die 
soil :  this  i.ii  now  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  agriculturist*. 

Tiio  little  attention  is  paid,  in  general, 
to  the  mixture  of  manures  by  the  farmer. 
Tliis  remark  not  only  applies  to  tliose  of  the 
farm-yaril,  —  little  care  Vicing  usually  taken 
to  spread  evenly  those  of  tlie  horse,  the 
cow,  and  tlie  pig,  although  it  is  notorious 
to  the  best  cultivators,  what  was  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Blakie,  in  his  Ettay  on  the 
ManagemetU  of  Farm-yard  Manure,  that 
this  chief  of  fertUisera  is  very  considerably 
improved  by  an  even  mixture, — but  the 
remark  applies  to  almost  all  other  manures. 
Thus,  old  heaps  of  weed.s  ptmd-mud,  scour- 
ings  of  diU'hes,  and  all  the  earths  in  which 
there  is  any  organic  matter,  are  best  applied 
to  the  soil  after  being  mingled  with  luue  or 
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coaim:-3  fait.     P«at.  savdiut.  wood  cliips,  | 
mi  tasEi-rs"  i^rk.  r.«arlj  inert  substances  in  j 
tLc=se>T«s.  become  excellent  manure  when  ; 
oixeii  with  stable  dons.    Sprats,  and  all  > 
ctber  &s!l  are  sncceKfulIr  and  economioallr  [ 
aiMeii  to  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of , 
cioold :  and  eren  bone  du.~t  is  succesafullT  | 
»plied  with  a  third  of  its  weiefat  of  tlie  ; 
don^  of  the  sheep,  and  maj  be  then  drilled  ' 
as  afiTant^voosir  with  the  turnip-seed  as 
theK>c«s  :a  their  simple  state.  Then,  again,  ; 
ciixing  tocher  some  kinds  of  manures,  i 
produces,  bj  their  chemical  action,  a  third  ' 
or  tourth.  which  is  more  raluaUe  than  ' 
either.    Thus,  when  salt  and  lime  are  onited 
t-'^ther.  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  . 
former  to  two  parts  of  the  latter,  a  chemical  ' 
actic-n  takes  place:  the  mass  swells,  and  the  ■ 
sal*  is  grxluallr  decomposeil :  and  in  the  ' 
cv>urw  o{  thrve  months,  if  the  heap  is  suf-  : 
iervd  to  remain  undisturbed,  both  the  salt  ; 
and  the  lime  noarlr  disappear,  and  two  new  ; 
substances  ar«  formed  br  the  combinations  ! 
into  which  their  constituents  have  entered,  { 
viz.  soda  and  chloride  of  lime :  both  excel-  ! 
lent  manures.     In  other  cases,  the  mere  ' 
mixture  of  two  well-known  fertilisers,  with-  ' 
out  anr  chemical  action  between  the  two. 
prviduces  much  greater  effects  than  that  of 
both  when  used  separately.     Thus,  a  com-  • 
pound  of  sail   and  soot  possesses  the  most  , 
extraonlinarr  fertilistu<;  eflVcts.     The  late 
Mr.  It  Sinclair,  in  his  Prize  Etsay  on  Salt 
describes  it  "  as  remarkable."  when  appliotl 
to  canvts ;  a  fact  which  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed  myself.     (.Vv    ii*wy  on   Srift  /or 
AirrinUture.  p.  l4i.^      The  Rev.  Edmund 
Cartwriirht  was  the  lirst  to  notice  the  same 
result   with   jxitativs   {Com.  to  Board  of 
Afrr.  vol.  iv.  p.37«i.') :  aud  the  same  benefit 
is  evident  when  the  mixture  is  used  as  a 
ti^dressinjt  for  wheat ;  in  which  olwerv- 
ation  my  oxjx'rionce  is  »t>nfirraetl  by  that  of 
others.   (.Vv  Eimii  on  Silt.,  p. 41.)'    There 
are  a  few  in<tancos.  however,  in  which  sub- 
stamvs  used  O''  manures  are  best  employed  - 
in    their  simple  stale.      Tluis,   sca-weeiL 
which  many  of  the  farmers  on  the  sea-coast 
throw  on  their  duns-heaps,  is  much  better  ! 
cniployoii  by  itself,  turned  into  .the  earth  ! 
in  the  freshest  and  jireenest  c-ondition :  and  i 
to  all  .iircvn  manures,   and  to  those  which  I 
contain  s:Uts  of  ammonia,  such  us  urine,  or 
the  liquor  from  gas  works,  the  same  rcui:u'ks 
an>  applicable.     See  MixTfBE  of  Soils. 

The  pnijiortion  in  which  fertilisers  are 
applicfl    is   genersUly    unneces.-!arily    large, 
even  of  oi^anic  uianures;  an<l  although  this 
bad  practice  has  been  rcgul.nrly  <liniinisli-  ■ 
ing  as  agriculture  has  iH'comc  better  un-  ■ 
derslixid,  yet  much  remains  to  Ih;  done,  in  I 
prvventing    that   wasteful   expemliturc   of  i 
dung  which  is  continually  taking  place.         { 
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It  is  more  tfam  profatifak,  tWt  i 
the  imptOTcd  mannre-drilb,  tn 
distribatkm  of  the  fertiliMr,  mA 
it  more  dotdr  into  oontaet  with 
will  eftct  much  towardi  this  ver) 
saving ;  for  it  must  be  erident  li 
cardess,  that  in  the  manner  m  m 
post  is  commonly  spread  over  a  & 
tered  to  be  diasipAted  hj  long  ci 
heaps  to  the  sun  and  wind,  ud 
spread  over  spaces  in  which  th 
any  plants  to  absorb,  during  it 
ation,  the  disengaging  eases,  a 
siderable  portion  ot  it  is  lost  tot) 
crops.  Sec  Mastkes  Arrucu 
Dbilu 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remari 
importance  of  such  inrestigatioi 
both  to  the  cultivator  and  to 
owner,  or  of  the  caution  nercsui 
ing  conclusions  from  experiuieni 
ve^tation  is  concerned.  "  Life," 
"  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  t 
ductions;  the  power  of  attractii 
pubion.  combination  and  decomp 
subservient  to  it ;  a  few  elcmei 
diversity  of  their  arrangements, 
to  tbrm  the  most  different  subtt 
similar  substances  are  produced 
pounds  which,  when  su})crfiiciallT 
appear  entirely  different."  Ana, 
remarks  in  another  place,  when  I 
the  subject  of  this  article — "Tl 
of  the  proper  application  of  man 
an  illustration  of  an  important  ] 
economv  of  nature,  and  c>f  the  lu 
in  which  it  is  arrangctl.  The  fei 
and  putrefaction  of  organised  i 
in  the  free  atmosphere,  are  no: 
cesses ;  beneath  the  suriiice  of  t 
they  are  siilutary  operations.  Ii 
the  tlxid  of  plants  is  prei>arvd  wl 
be  used,  and  that  which  would 
senses  ami  injure  the  health,  if  e 
convertetl  by  graduid  pnxvi-jcs  i 
of  beauty  and  of  u.scfuluess."  {A 
pp.  54— .iOD.)  All  resean  hes  1 
carry  with  them  their  own  rewan 
only  does  a  successful  exiteriuw 
but  even  an  unsuccessful  one  i 
attended  with  advantages  :  it  at  l( 
as  a  lH>acon  to  other  cultivalors.  a 
to  afford  to  the  farmer  that  {Jc 
incrc:isc<l  jMiwer.  which  ever  aci 
the  acquisition  of  knowletlge.  {J 
the  Fertilixers,  p.  32.) 

Several  ]Ki|H>r8  un  manures  will 
as  follows :  —  C'<»rn.  tt>  Board  n/Af 
p.  1 J  6. :  and  by  the  Ucv.  K.  Cartwri; 
<'i|>nlly  on  common  :alt).  Ibid.  |>.3! 
(Jrcen  Vitriol,"  by  Dr.  IVarson.  7ii 
"  On  Manures,"  i\  Lord  Meadow! 
p.  3tH. ;  "  On  Soap-maken'  mn 
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LSi7<  1  "  On  Bone  Manure," 
u»r.  Jouni.  Agr.  vol.  i. 

iired  in   general,"  Ilnd. 

U9.-  "On  SHltnetxe,"  Ibid.  p.  302 

L;  "On  Bones,"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.; 

i"  ry  on   tlie   Jklanure   re<)uired 

of   Crops,"   Ibid.    p.  331.; 

iJone   Manure,"  Ihid.  vol.  iii.  p.  715 

On   Owen's   AniniiiUscd  Car- 

VOid.  vol.  V.  p.  619.;  "  On  the  usual 

ot  preparing   Manure   on    Faruiii," 

',  ri.   p.  104. ;    "On   applying   it," 

kBaker,   'ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  A84. ;  "  On 

lement  and  Application,  so  as  to 

Production   of  Weeds,"  by  Mr. 

Ibid.  vol.  viii.  j).  483. ;   and  by 

Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  29<>. ;  by  Mr. 

■*•  On  Green  Manure,"  Ibid.  p.  50G. ; 

|tbe  PhiloBophv  of  Manure,"  by  Dr. 

len.  Ibid.  p.  54(5. ;  "  On  Mineral  Ma- 

!ie  same.  Ibid.  vol.  x.   p.  86. ; 

te,"  Ibid.  p.  '285. ;  "  On  Soot 

'list    as    a    Top-dressing    for 

p.  48 1 . ;    "  On  ploughing  in 

-    a    Manure,"    oy   fllr  Bol- 

i/i^A.  S^^r.  vol.  ii.  p.  124. ; 

X.   ,      .   .Manure,"  Joum.  Hot/.  Agr. 

p.  147. ;    "  On   various    Ma- 

\hr  Mi. Sim,  Ibid.  p. 418. 

•  abio  many  valuable  observations 

ury  of  manures,  dispersed  through 

I  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  Agrieultund 

fa  and  of  Liebig  on  Organic  Che- 

rlii-re    is   an  excellent  pajicr  by 

nu'.-l.     "  On    Animal     Manures, ' 

"         s'lic.  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  455.,   and 

Ml  the  scientific  rriiu-iples  by 

|ilication  of  Miinures  ought  to 

."     by    Dr.  Daubeny,     Ibid. 

.  , See  Gases,  Earths,  Salts, 

IB,     Fakm-Yakd    Mamjbe,    Homes, 

K,  LiMS,  LlttliTD  MaHCBB,  &C. 

|%if  A/  of  a  Cubic  Yard  of  variout 
Manuret. 


\  M«  weed 


of   dang,  with  weeds 

rhicfa  bad  been  once 

'  in  nine  months     •     14     0       3 

^a/oAiuon  "  On  Fertilisert"  p.  90.) 

•,  on  rendering  them  iiurrt  piirltihle 

by  the  Drill.    The  application 

Burra  in  a  more  concentrated  tbrni  than 

fa  wbi.  h  tliev  naturally  present  them- 

iior's  service,  was  an  eflbrt 

!i  agriculturista  ;  an  iin- 

laui  induced  by  the  increase 

\i  almost  compelled  the 

into  cultivation  the  poor  in- 
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lands  wbicli  could  oidy  be  enriched  by  ferti- 
lisers brought  from  other  districts,  and  from 
places  where  men  congregated  together  in 
large  masses.  This  necessity  was,  some  year* 
since,  first  felt  und  acte<l  upon  by  many  of 
the  large  continental  cities,  such  as  Parii, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  some  of  the  other 
chief  German  town,-!.  The  ccmtents  of  the 
cesspools  were,  in  consequence,  collected; 
their  fertilising  matters  were  mixed  with 
drying,  dL-iufucting  sub.stnnces,  and  when 
tlius  reduced  to  powder,  or  into  cukes,  sohl 
ut  a  considerable  profit.  The  enlightened 
constituteil  uinhorities  of  these  places  felt 
that  they  were,  by  so  doing,  conferring 
great  and  iiiiiwrtimt  benefits  not  only  on 
their  iellow-citizens,  but  upon  the  ditUint 
cultivator.  They  did  not  confine  their  at- 
tention to  the  farmers  in  their  own  direct 
vicinity  ;  because  they  well  knew  that  those, 
in  common  with  the  immediate  agricultural 
neighbours  of  nil  large  cities,  have  a  ready 
access  to  an  abundance  of  organic  manures, 
since  the  cultivators  so  favourably  situated 
carry  their  produce  with  facility  into  such 
[K>puIoiis  jiluces,  and  return  with  their  cur- 
riiiges  loaded  with  manure.  Am!  yet,  when 
the  Gernum  und  French  authorities  thus 
hu:ibandeil,  —  thus  rendered  more  jjortable, 
the  manure  of  their  large  towns,  they  made 
no  di,<covery :  they  merely  practised  what 
the  CiiincBe  hail  [ircceded  tbem  in  from 
time  iminciuurial,  and  what,  in  Flanders,  is 
an  old  and  long  therijlicti  custom.  The 
only  improvement  which  the  citizens  of 
Paris  and  Frankfurt  have  made  is,  that  they 
form  with  their  night-soil  an  enriching 
powder ;  while  those  of  China  and  of  Bel- 
giutn  still  midte  theirs  into  cakes,  with  a 
portion  of  either  clay  or  marl ;  so  that  the 
powder  of  Paris  can  be  either  iipplie<l  with 
the  drill  or  dibble,  but  the  Chinese  and 
Flemings  are  obliged  to  dissolve  theirs  in 
water,  before  it  can  be  used  ns  a  liquid 
manure  with  advantage.  In  England,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  example  of  our 
neighbours,  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  render  the  commonest  manures, 
such,  for  instance,  as  night-soil  more  [Mirt- 
able.  The  nightraeri  and  scavengers  are 
still  compelled  lo  hurry  away  their  col- 
lections only  at  stated  hours  and  in  tlie 
dead  of  the  night ;  are  fined  for  any  neglect, 
and  harassed  in  uU  possible  ways,  rather 
thim  that  this,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
animiil  fertilisers,  should  be  preserved  lor 
tiie  use  of  the  fanner  in  any  way  that  might 
endanger  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  citizens. 
But  an  endangerment  upon  sensitive  nusei 
is  not  essential ;  the  night-soil  might  be 
preserved  without  any  olfence  to  the  moat 
sensitive.  But  this  manure  has  Iwen  hitltcrto 
tittle  known  or  employed  in  this  count 


are  other  manures,  now  well  known  to,  snd 
extensively  employed  by,  the  cultivator, 
whose  powerfuf  action,  when  judiciously 
UBed  in  very  small  proportions,  well  il- 
lustrates the  truth  of  what  I  have  so  often 
ventured  to  urge  upon  the  farmer's  at- 
tention, viz.  that  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  manure,  composed  of  any  description  of 
organic  decomposing  matters,  is  sufficient, 
when  applied  in  a  skilful  manner,  to  pro- 
duce more  luxuriant  elFccta  than  is  com- 
mooly  bfiieved.  The  very  great  importance 
of  applying  fertilisers  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  the  young  plant,  even  in  >'ery 
small  proportions,  as  by  tne  drill,  is  only  now 
begiiming  to  be  considered  with  even  patient 
attention  ;  and  yet  there  are  many  circum- 
stances, with  which  the  fanner  b  well  ac- 
quainted, which  ought  to  convince  the  most 
inattentive  that  sut;h  ia  the  fact.  The  sra.Til 
ouuntity  of  oil-coke  drilled  with  the  seed ; 
tne  few  bushels  of  bones  successfully  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way  per  acre  ;  the  woollen 
rags  of  the  Berkshire  farmers  (half  a  ton 
I)er  acre  only) ;  the  2  cwt.  of  gypsum  ap- 
plied to  sainfoin  and  clover;  the  1  cwt.  of 
saltpetre,  or  of  nitrate  ol'  soda,  used  on  the 
same  extent  of  land,  all  indicate  the  truth 
of  the  case,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  apply  fertilisers  of  any  kind  in  such 
great  masses  as  are  commonly  deemed 
essentia!  b^  the  cultivator.  I  was  told 
not  long  since  by  an  excellent  farmer  of 
Middlesex,  Mr.  Creorge  Sherbourn,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  producing  the  finest  crops 
of  turnips  by  merely  mixing  about  30 
bushels  of  coal-ashes  per  acre  with  \i  gal- 
lons of  train-oil,  and  drilling  these  oiled 
ashes  with  the  seed.  It  is  a  foil)',  therefore, 
U>  oaatBoA  that  thn  earelen  wav  in  whiah  i 


quantity  of  earthy  maDH^ 
commonly  supposes.  > 
There  are  several  ad! 
from  placing  the  seed  in  i 
the  manure,  to  which  the 
attends.  For  instance, 
seed  in  the  immediate  n^ 
fcrtiliaer,  b  by  thU  meaq 
the  very  period  of  its  fai 
needs  assistance  to  cnabU 
fibres,  and  tu  extend  its  I 
plant,  so  situated,  is  not 
extension  ;  it  avoids  the  \ 
cro|>3  which  tenant  poor 
are  obliged  to  peaetrat4 
search  of  the  requisite  i 
mcnt.   On  the  contrary,  1 

f)liuit  b  thrown  into  t] 
eaves,  and  the  crop  floiul 
for  the  leaves  and  roots  < 
and  healthy  plant  are  eual 
gases  and  a<{ueouj  rapa 
sphere,  by  which  the  puq 
the  most  complete  inaonc 
chauicid  elTect,  too,  of  pi 
posing  organic  manure 
with  the  roots  of  v*^tab| 
free  access  to  them  uf  thfl 
and  vapour,  would  be  | 
reason  for  the  adoption  a( 
system,  even  if  we  say  nQ^ 
certain  advantages  oif  th^ 
the  case  of  decompoaiiiK  4 
sentalion  of  the  gases  ol  p 
roots  of  the  phuit,  at  ta< 
extrication,  and  the  ecooai 
etfects  of  this  mode  of  dis4 
nure.  The  ftu-incr,  is 
plan  b  probably  a 


I  hy  the  moat  nolced  fallow,  he  would 
'  be  content  with  such  an  ezphma- 

a»ccTtaine<l    that    a   cabbage 
I  into  the  atmosphere  by  insensible 
kbout   half  its  weight   uf  vap>iur 
thal  n  sunflower,  three  feet  in 
inspined,   in    the    same    periotl, 
■  pouniLt  weight.    Dr.  Woodward 
sprig  of  mint,  weighing  27 
I  77  d«T«  emitted  2543  grainsi  of 
sprig  of  spearmint,  weighing  27 
emittMl,   in   the   souic   time,  'iHHH 
a   sprig   of   conmion    nij^'htshade, 
49  grains,  evolved  3708  grains  ; 
b^nu,  of  98  grains,  emitted  2301. 
1699,  p.  193.) 
asked  to  produce  any  evidence 
•ne  difficulty  with  which  ngri- 
ovements,  even  of  the   moat 
clue,  arc  intrwiueed,  I  should 
•  re  the  manure  drill,  the  pro- 
Utich  has  been  slow  —  for  if  has 
1  fate  of  very  many  other  scientific 
has  been  zealously  opposed  by 
,  neglected  by  the  indolont,  anil 
the  bigoted  former,  as  an  in - 
on  the  good  old  system  of  the 
patriarchs  of  agriculture,  when 
Ibrought  forth  its  fruits  in  abund- 
itbe  very  see<ls  were  not  sown  by 
teren  here  this  solitary  argument 
Dt  to  old  customs  fails ;  for  the 
expert  of  farmers)  and 
'  JuMlD  and  of  Arabia  have 
bbled  m  their  seed  from  time 
The  natives  of  the  Carnatic 
! ;  and  after  they  have  thus  de- 
seed, the  Hindoos  use  a  kind 
^jl-plougli,  which  passes  under,  and 
,  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches, 
'  about  three  drills'  breadth  tit 
1  prejudiced  are  the  natives 
,  too,  in  favour  of  the  cus- 
ancestors  —  so  rarely  do  they 
w  modes  of  cultivation,  that  it 
very  reasonably  concluded    Lliat 
I  »y»tetn,  so  far  fnmi  being  cntittetl 
'tion  of  "the  new  hu.-ibaiidry," 
to    be  classed   with    those 
I  m  ihe  Bcicnces  which  dcgenerate<l, 
I  lAst  in  the  dork  ages. 
'    rpt  Staunton,  m  his  Account  of 
jf  Emba*iit/   to  China,  sny.s 
,S72.)  —  "Near  Sanchoo,  wheat 
1  growing  for  I  lie  first  time  in 
M,  though  on  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
I  bad  fallen  (or  the  three  pre- 
looking   remarkably  well, 
lly  sown  in  drills,  or  dib- 
to  the  method  usckI  of  late 
1.     A  gentleman  of 
that  tne  saving  of 


their 


Uie  seed  alone  in  China  by  IhLi  drill  hus- 
banilry,  which  would  be  lost  by  lliiit  of 
broadcast,  would  be  sufficient  to  niuiiitnin 
all  the  European  8ubje<rts  of  Great  Ilritaiu." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Boanl  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  at  Junacondah,  December 
31.  1793,  Captain  H;»lcott  says,  —  "The 
drill-plough,  I  fiml,  is  in  general  u.se  here, 
and  haa  been  so  time  imniciuorial,  in  the 
cidture  of  all  grain  (except  horse  grain), 
and  also  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  tlie 
castor-oil  pltuil."  (Cotn.  Board,  of  Ag. 
vol.  i.  J}.  3J3.) 

I'lic  first  drill  introduced  into  Europe 
seems  to  have  Iwen  the  invention  of  a  Ger- 
man, who  made  it  known  to  the  Spanish 
court  in  1647.  (Harle't  Essays  on  llus- 
bamlry.)  The  Roman  farmers  endeavoured 
to  attain  the  advantages  of  row-culture  by 
ploughing  in  the  seeds. 

It  is  usele-sa  to  search  in  the  works  of 
Jethro  Tull  for  any  retoumiendation  of  the 
drill  OS  a  means  of  applying  manure;  for  all 
TuU's  arguments  an<t  ctperimcnts  are  di- 
rected to  proving  tlmt  the  application  of 
manure  of  any  kind  is  utterly  needless. 
And  yet  be  had  the  discernment,  when  thus 
auficring  his  enthusiasm  to  carry  him  much 
too  far,  to  mnke  the  observation,  that  "  al- 
most the  only  use  of  all  manure  is  the  same 
as  of  tillage,  viz.  the  pulveration  it  makes 
by  termenlution,  as  tilliige  doth  by  attrition 
or  contu.<ion ;  and  with  these  diflcrcnces, 
that  dung,  which  is  the  most  cooiraon  ma- 
nure, is  apt  to  increase  weeds,  as  much  as 
tillage  (of  which  hoeing  is  chief)  destroys 
them."  (New  Jliubandry,  p.  166.  Ist  ediL 
1731.)  The  advantage,  thus  glance<l  at  by 
Tull,  of  the  manure  keeping  the  ground 
light  and  porous,  is  much  greater  than  the 
cultivator  commonly  suspects,  and  this  be- 
nefit is  mainly  owing  to  the  free  access 
which  is  thus  secured  of  the  watery  vapour 
and  ga.iea  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  Now,  for  the  vapour  of  the  at- 
mosphere, all  well  pulverised  fertile  earth 
has  a  strcmg  attraction  —  the  rieher  and  the 
better  divided  the  soil,  the  more  copiously 
does  it  absorb  vapour  ;  but  the  power  of 
the  richest  cultivated  soils  in  this  respect  is 
very  much  inferior  to  that  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  manure.  In  my  own  experiments, 
I  have  never  found,  in  a  given  .«|>ace,  say 
three  hours,  that  1000  parts  of  the  richest 
sdil,  previously  dried,  ubsorl>ed  more  than 
from  14  to  20  parts  of  moisture ;  but  in  the 
same  time,  under  similar  circumstances, 
1000  parti  of  horse-dung  absorbed  143 
parts;  cow-dung,  130;  pig-dung,  120; 
sheep-dung,  81  ;  pigeons*  dung,  50.  (My 
Work  "  On  Fertilisim,"  p.  41.)  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  for  the  mere  purpose 
I  of  withstanding  long  continued  dry  wcaUiei^  { 


lishe*)  in  1731,  ami  even  whence  he  derived 
the  hint  for  hLs  drill ;  he  fitys,  —  "  When  I 
wiis  young,  my  diversion  was  music  ;  I  bad 
also  the  curiosity  to  lu'quuint  myself  tho- 
roughly with  the  fabric  ol  every  part  of  my 
organ  ;  but  a.s  little  thinking  that  I  should 
ever  take  from  thoiite  the  first  rudiments 
of  a  drill,  as  that  I  should  ever  have  occa- 
ea»ion  for  such  a  machine,  or  practise  ngri- 
cultun*;  for  'twas  accident,  not  choice,  that 
made  me  a  farmer."  Hut  he  was  certainly 
not  the  originator  of  the  iiiea  of  thus  ap- 
plying the  seed  ,•  lor,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore his  time,  John  ^Vorlidge  inelfcctually, 
in  1669,  laboured  liiu-d  to  draw  tlie  English 
fannei-s'  attention  not  only  to  the  drill,  but 
to  Me  maiiure-drili  abo.  And  little  can  be 
now  added  to  what,  175  years  since,  honest 
Jiihn  Wolridge  urge<l  in  its  favour,  when 
he  said,  after  describing  the  seed-flrill,  — 
"  By  the  use  of  this  instrument,  also,  you 
may  cover  your  grain  or  pulse  with  any 
rich  compost  you  shall  prepare  for  that 
pur])0»e,  cither  with  pigeons'  dung,  dry  or 
granulated,  or  any  other  saline  or  ILxivial 
(Substance,  made  dispersablc,  which  may 
drop  after  the  corn,  and  prove  an  excellent 
improvement ;  for  we  find,  exi)erimentaUy, 
that  pigeons'  dung,  sown  bv  the  hand  on 
wheat  or  barley,  mightilv  advantngeth  it  in 
the  common  way  of  liusbandry :  much 
more,  then,  might  we  expect  tliis  way, 
where  the  dung,  or  such  lilce  substance,  is 
all  in  the  game  furrow  with  the  com ; 
whereas,  in  tlie  other  vulgar  way,  a  great 
part  thereof  comes  not  near  it.  It  may 
either  be  done  by  having  another  hopper 
on  the  same  frame  behind  that  for  the 
corn,  wherein  the  compost  may  be  put  and 


thin." 

It  was  between  the  yl 
that  Jcthro  Tull  Uhoxtt 
with  a  success  little  eql 
introduce  the  drill  sri 
however,  was  reserved  £ 
Leicester,  in  the  eaAj ' 
century,  of  inducing  i^ 
ment,  for  which  the  M 
portion  of  Nortblk  arc  at 
It  then  naturally  folic 
manures  wei-e  found  t 
tlie  same  time  with  iht 
oil-cake  vas  one  of  the  t 
was  used  as  a  manure,  i^ 
the  value  of  crushed  b 
for  turnips,  opened  and 
the  useful  application  of 
chine.  The  manur«-<Iij 
received  an  impetus  wlij 
never  lose,  for  with  its 
inse^Hirably  connected 
some  of  the  most  extent 
poor  light  lands  in  the 
such  as  on  the  Woldl 
and  the  sands  of  NotI 

BoNi». 

The  most  recent  in 
manure-drill  is  that  ol 
Louth,  for  which  the  El 
Society  awarded  him,  id 
medal.  It  is  an  altem]) 
one  too,  to  imitate  the  ( 
as  not  only  to  save  seal 
also.  And  although,  i| 
this  nature,  it  is  e*{ie< 
proceed  with  great  cat 
single  experiments  with 
has  been  yet  ejiil>erieae4 
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to  be  ^iplied  in  a  wet  state,  ' 
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with  the  seed,  what  a  field  is 
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lis  of  land  than  has  hitherto 
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1  of  manures,  which  are  now 
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mix  his  manures,  according  to 

of  his  soil  and  his  crop,  with 

facility  tlian  at    present :    he 

udy,  not  merely  the  economy  to 

in  ita  dLitribution,  but  ahio  its 

chemical   comgKisition,  and   to 

the  manure  is  best  adapted. 

one  class  of  fertilisers,  however, 

ication   by    the    drill   requires 

I  allude  to  the  saline  ma- 

they  are  often  much  tixi  |M>wer- 

openition  to  be  safely  ajiplicable 

state  or  in  large  proportions. 

I  has,  in  this  way,  carried  great 

by   beini;  drilled   in   witli   the 

kave  witnessed  equally  disns- 

from  applying  the  Itmc  of  the 

(sulphuret  of  lime)  in  the  some 

when  the  seed-wheat  is  welted 

'ly   saturateil   solution  of  salt, 

Ued  in  lime,  or  the  saJt   and 

use«l   until   they  huve  been 

ther  for  three  montli-S  and  tliun 

e  land  broadcast,  —  or  when  the 

previously  mixed  with  four  or 

iu  bulk  of  sifted  mould  or  a.-<he9, 

»een  the  most  excellent  eilects 
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' :  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
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whose  action  is  less  energetic, 
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r  proportion  than  Ijcwt.  per 

r  likely  b>e  still  further  reduced 

y,  wpecially  if  mixed  with  other 

lucli  us  tnree  or  four  tiroes  its 

"       Mr.  Beadel  of  Withaiu.  in 

I  lent  farmer,  hiLH  found, 

, -ire  was    applied   to  his 

least  as  a  top-dressing,  it  did 


not  succeed,  but  it  did  so  very  decidedly 
when  it  wm  drilled  with  the  se<^. 

In  those  situations  where  niehtiioil,  or 
sprats,  or  liones  cannot  be  obtiuned  at  a 
sullicienlly  reasonable  rate,  very  great  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  by  the  careful  col- 
lection of  the  excrements  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, imd  mi.\ing  them  with  merely  a 
sutlicieiit  quantity  of  dry  ashes,  uioulil,  saw- 
dust, or,  what  is  best  of  all,  recently  pre- 
pared finely  ]iowdered  charcoal,  to  render 
them  sufficiently  friable  to  pass  the  drill : 
this  is  very  easily  accomplished,  by  midting 
tlie  preparation  under  cover  some  months 
before  it  is  used,  and,  if  necessary,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  be  spread  in  the  sun.  By  the 
adoption  of  these  means,  a  very  recent  mix- 
ture will  be  found  available  by  the  farmer; 
the  excrements  of  the  horse,  cow,  ond 
especially  the  sheep  (still  more  so  if  fed 
with  oil-cake),  will  be  found  excellent  fur 
this  purpose.  And  in  very  small  proportion* 
the  I'cruviitn  fai'iucrs,  according  (o  Hum- 
boldt, employ  the  guano,  or  excrements  of 
seafowl,  (which  iibound  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  earthy  salt  of  bones),  which  is  brought 
in  sailing  vessels,  from  the  rocky  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  expressly  for  tlie  use  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  that  republic.     See  GtfANo. 

And  that  Ikurs  might  be  very  profitably 
mixed  willi  other  t'ertllisers,  so  as  to  mate- 
rially reiluce  the  cxjjense  of  the  manure,  ia 
indicated  by  more  than  one  auecessful  ex- 
periment. To  give  another  instance,  which 
has  recently  been  communicated  to  me,  in 
the  trials  made  by  Daniel  Dixem,  Es<i.  of 
West  Clnndon,  in  Surrey.  "  On  a  poor 
chalk  soil,"  obser»'ed  an  excellent  and  scien- 
tific friend  of  mine,  ''  lie  has  u.«ed  a  com- 
post for  a  manure-drill  for  turnips  with 
great  advantage.  He  puts  8  bushels  of 
ground  bones  with  24  bushels  of  any  asliea 
he  can  pet  together  in  a  dry  place,  and 
from  to  time  (a«  often  as  possible)  he  emp- 
ties the  liquid  sewerage  of  the  house  upon 
it.  In  two  or  three  months  it  is  fit  for 
use,  working  well  out  of  the  drill.  Tlio 
above  is  the  qiianfity  for  an  acre.  The 
effect  of  drilling  this  mixture  with  the  seed 
was  very  rcitmiknble,  and  us  bone  manuro 
was  drilled  by  the  side  of  it,  the  contrast 
was  at  nuie  visible  ;  tlie  djtTerencc  was  more 
than  double.  In  fact,  the  bones  by  them- 
selves seemed  comparatively  uscle.<is.  The 
soil  on  which  the  mixture  has  been  applied 
is  |)0or,  chalky,  and  flintv,  abutting  uiHin 
the  sheep-walks  and  GuiUlford  race-course. 
Whenever  the  mixture  is  t«o  wet  for  the 
drill,  it  is  bj)reail  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two." 
(Lrtlert  of  Henry  Di'xoH,  Etq.  to  the  Author, 
November  1S3!),  and  March  1840.) 

"  A  friend  of  ours,  a  farmer  in  Korthum- 
bcrlond,"  says  the  excellent  editor  of  the 


expense  of  2^.  per  bushel  paid  to  the 
ciillectnrs :  this  he  preparoii  in  the  winter, 
by  laying  the  bone-dust  in  ttllevnate  layers 
with  slieep-dunp,  nnd  sufTeriuj'  them  to  re- 
main fermenting  some  monlis  until  the 
turnip  sowing.  By  this  plnn,  by  the  fer- 
mentatinn  of  the  uifiss,  the  two  manures  are 
thoroughly  incorporated;  and  he  considers 
that  35  bushels  of  the  mixture  are  fully 
etjual  in  elTeot  to  '25  bushels  of  tlie  bones. 
Si)  that,  allowing  Ss.  6(1.  per  acre  for  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  sheep-dung,  there 
will  be  a  clear  saving  of  I'is.  6d.  per  acre  in 
bones,  valuing  these  at  '2s.  per  bushel.  The 
mixed  bones  and  sheep-dung  are  invariably 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip-seed. 

The  application  of  rape-cake  powder  by 
e  rlrill  has  never  been  so  common  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  it  is  not  only  a  very  power- 
ful, but  a  very  easily  manageable  fertiliser ; 
it  has  moreover  the  advantage  of  being 
moderate  in  price,  and  easily  attainable  at 
nil  seasons  of  the  year.  ITiere  is  no  doubt 
of  Ihe  advantage  of  feeding  stock  with  this 
foofl,  the  manure  they  produce  when  thus 
fed  being  exceedingly  rich.  Many  farmers, 
however,  owing  to  the  want  of  cattle,  or  an 
imwillingness  to  lav  out  the  requisite  money, 
in  a  long  course  of  ."itall-feeding,  are  dc- 
terrcil  from  UBing  oil-cake  to  the  extent 
they  would  otherwise  do.  The  use  of  the 
oil-cake  powder  conveys  to  the  land  nil  the 
enriching  ingredients  of  this  li;rlili.'ier  at 
once,  and  to  the  exact  extent  the  fiuTner 
rcfiuires ;  there  is  neither  the  waste,  the 
risk,  or  the  trouble  of  slall-fecdin"  to  be 
dreaded.  The  oil  remaining  in  tne  coke 
certainly  constitutes  its  most  enriching  por- 
tion ;  the  nil  abounding  in  s[>rats  ia  on  in- 


much  is  he  in  faroor  < 
and  the  manure  into  in 

In  proceeding  to  cxl 
of  one  of  the  least  li) 
oessfully  applied  by  th4 
of  night-soil,  and  the 
been  adopted  to  rc<luc4 
impairing  its  effect,  n 
suggest  themselves  to  i 
notice  that  sucb  a  proi 
in  the  state  of  powdd 
of  being  rca<lily  thUUd 
that  the  same  renwrl 
measure  to  the  excretMi 
to  whale  blubber,  and 
farmers  find,  that  wb< 
with  earth,  finely  divid 
these  very  ofly  fid>  an 
the  mould,  forms  a  tctj 
which  is  excellent  as 
turnips.  They  tell  y« 
lose  none  of  xheh  enri 
when  thus  kept  mixed 
months. 

Even  earthy  manur 
t.Tgeoiisly  reduced  in  l 
to  the  air,  or  by  the  an 
heat.  Chalk,  I  have  (a 
loses  from  15  to  25  per 
by  being  thus  deprived 
a  cubic  foot  of  calo 
thoroughly  wet,  contain 
Schubler,  more  than  S] 
same  measure  of  sandy 
day,  4 1  lbs. ;  gtUTolay  or 
pure  grey  clay,  48  lbs.;  d 
and  fine  slaty  marl,  331 
Ag.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p. 
earths  to  an  intei 


MANURES. 


Even  the  diiTcrenee  of 
a  the  men  and  horses,  between 
hem  aAer  continued  dry  weiitlii;r 
et  tieriod;,  is  much  more  material 
eultivatiir  commonly  believed, 
mtion,  however,  will,  in  tliia  place, 
pally  confined  to  fertilisers  of  au 
Btun:,  and  more  espcciully  to  nigbt- 
^t-aoU  haa  not,  in  any  furm,  &^en 
.  by  the  farmer!  of  England  to  die 

Btt  as  on  the  Continent,  ulthuu^di 
nly  by  far  the  most  jiowerl'id  of 
nic  manures,  and  the  most  easily 

applicable  by  the  drill  of  any  of 
I.  To  this  neclect  many  causes 
tnhuted.  Ita  £saerreeable  odour, 
Lputtiou;!  fiscal  repulutions  witli  rc- 
■  renio\  al,  to  which  I  have  before 
fcd  the  erroneous  modes  of  upply- 
^Ber  in  excessive  quantities,  or 
jm  other  composts  in  such  prupor- 
U  it«  powers  eould  not  i>c  dis- 
d  io  the  mass ;  its  scmiAuid  nature 
;  for  its  removal  carriages  of  a 
Doustruction ;  the  e.xtent  and  com- 

of  the  itewerage  of  our  large  cities, 
ir«l  other  minor  obstacles,  have 
ila  use  not  nearly  so  extensive  as, 
JUkdonol  point  of  view,  is  desirable. 
«T  Sou-)  And  yet  the  necessity 
laing  the  «uppUes  of  manures,  in 

promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
elf-evident  to  every  one  who  re- 
,  not  only  the  increasing  po]iu- 
ihe  country,  but  the  mimciise 
xm  its  organic  fertilising  luiiltcrs 
c  hourly  pouring  their  contents 
•e*.  llius,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
t  by  carefully-conducte<l  cxperi- 
ba«  been  clearly  ai>certainc<l,  that 
mal  London  drains  convey  tlaili/ 

Thames  115,000  tons  of  mi.xed 
flOnwaling,  on  an  average  coni[»o- 
r  ODe  part  s^ilid  or  mechanically 
1  matter,  and  '25  parts  ulimiliitcly 
It  if  we  allow  only  1  purt  in  30 
puneose  masa  to  be  composed  of 
ttinr°f|  then  we  have  the   large 

of  more  than  3800  tons  of  solid 
laily  wasted  in  the  river  from  Lon- 
1.     What  might  not  the  farmers  of 

riiCt  if  this  mass  of  fertilising 
preserved,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
•  vmH?  iS  tons  of  this  solid  lua- 
ky,  10  tons,  would  render  fertile 
M  the  poorest  cultivated,  or  even 
or  heath  land.  But  allow,  for  the 
•foment,  that  20  tuna  were  rc- 
ven  then  3600  would  give  a  daily 
ure  sudicicnt  for  180  acres 
id  in  England ;  and  if  we 
which  this  manure  was 
t  would  afford  on  annual  sup- 


ply for  fifly-four  thoiuand  of  such  aerft, 

which  land  would  not  again  need  manuring 
for  four  years; — and  in  this  calculation 
nothing  is  allowed  for  thejluid  portion  of 
the  drainage.  It  is  the  reckless  waste  of 
the  drainage  of  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
whicb  bus  alone  prevented  tlie  cultivated 
lands  (if  ICnglaiid  from  becoming  increas- 
ingly fertile  ;  because  yearly  more  abound- 
ing in  organic  decoiii|)osing  matters.  For 
siiili  is  the  enormous  yearly  iini>ort  of 
(breign  protlucts  into  this  country,  that  it 
must  tend  to  rapidly  increase  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  England,  since  all 
their  mgredieiils  ought,  aiul  do  in  some 
measure,  eventually  find  their  way  as  a 
manure  upon  the  land  ;  thus,  in  1 834,  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  ac- 
coniing  to  a  piirliamentiuy  report,  now 
before  me,  of 


Cwu. 

qri. 

ll». 

Barilla     - 

215,730 

1 

22 

Bark  for  tanners 

854,863 

8 

16 

Batter      ... 

i;}6,674 

0 

23 

Cheese     - 

1.34,085 

3 

5 

Coffee,  about 

250,fH>0 

0 

0 

CummU 

141,540 

3 

1 

Figs        . 

15,416 

3 

14 

Riusini    ... 

158,290 

2 

1 

Mohuaet 

717,6(56 

2 

4 

Rice 

218,807 

1 

20 

Seeds,  clover 

53,263 

1 

30 

Sugar      ... 

4,732,740 

3 

22 

Tea,  about 

250,000 

0 

0 

Wool  and  cotton,  about 

3.000,000 

0 

0 

I 
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So  that,  including  com,  oil-coke,  timber, 
&c.,  &c.,  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  vegeUble 
matters  alone  are  yearly  imported  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  added  to  tlic  riches  of  the  soil :  thus 
our  merchants  are  annually  fertilising,  while 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewcra  are  in  an 
e(|U!il  ratio  im)>overishing,  the  island.  But 
against  this  great  fertilising  import,  wo  have 
at  present  to  set  olf  the  large  and  ever- 
flowing  drainage  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  not  only  London, 
but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  a  bundrL'd 
others,  are  incessantly  pouring  the  riches 
of  the  land  into  the  sen,  and  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  done  at  Bristol,  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  was  obliged,  not  long  since, 
to  interfere  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
the  nuisance  created  by  the  non-removal 
of  the  city  drainage  from  the  bed  of  the 
Avon,  (iffx  v.  Brittol  Dock  Comp.,  6  B. 
fr  C.  181.;  9  jp.  ^  ii.  309.) 

On  the  Continent,  the  use  of  various  ma- 
nure powders  made  from  night-soil  i.«e<|ually 
extensive  and  successful.  Au  elaliorate 
report  upon  these  was  made  a  short  time 
since  to  the  Directors  of  the  Tliames  Im- 
provement Comi>any  by  Dr.  Granville,  who 


id  convenient  transport,  to  dry  the  ster- 
coral substance*  to  powder,  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  pouflrettt;  is  sunt  into  the 
country  ft-ora  the  neiglibourhcKxl  of  t!ie  ea- 
pital,  unil  is  sold  «t  a  liiph  prioe.  The 
8UC(.'es3  uf  llie  eatablishiDcnt  fur  thi.'  manu- 
facture of  /MUfiretle,  first  formed  near  Paris 
about  forty  years  since,  by  a  person  named 
Bridet,  liaa  been  such,  that,  in  aJuiost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  similar  manufactories 
Lave  been  erected,  and  nothing  now  is 
wasted.  The  Parisians  have  at  present 
several  such  larj^e  works.  M.  BriJet  ob- 
tained a  patent  (or  his  process  of  manufac- 
turing (lie  pontire  ivf;eluti/.  He  proved, 
by  e.\i)erinieiit-K,  that  \\u!  jMiidretle  is  many 
times  more  valuable  than  tlie  best  sort  of 
ordinary  manure.  It  was  found,  after  rc- 
peate<i  trials,  that  240  lbs.  of  the  pouilrette 
would  manure  an  acre  of  ground  witlj 
greater  etfect  tliau  eight  cai-t-loails  of  the 
beat  stable  manure.  (Breret,  tome  i.  p.  37 1 .) 

Under  the  name  of  "  Alkalino-vegeta- 
tive  Powder,"  another  preparation  of  night- 
Boil  was  u.>ihered  into  notice  in  France,  and 
generally  adopted,  und,T  the  auspices  of  an 
agricultural  lady,  Madame  Vivert  Duboul, 
to  whom,  in  eiuise(]uence,  tlie  lloyal  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture,  in  1814,  awarded  their 
gold  medal.  This  lady  obtained  a  i)atent 
of  fiflecD  years  for  Lcr  process,  which  con- 
sisted in  pn)inoting  fermentation  in  the 
most  liquid  portion  of  the  excrementitious 
»ubstance.i,  and  treating  (hem  with  slaked 
lime  aiterwards,  so  as  to  form  a  [lowder, 
which  ha-H  been  found  to  be  very  superior 
to  the  first-named  pmi/irette  upon  cold, 
light,  or  moist  soils.  Its  action  is  very 
powerliil,  and  it  extends  its  influence  over 
the  foU  for  itevcral  years,  without  ruijuiriiig 


chemists  and  ogricultara 
included  the  names  of  V 
&c.  The  report  made  by  < 
men  is  full  of  interest  ta 
Urine  is  the  active  ingred 
Paris(gy|«um). so  comma 
hood  of  that  cajiital,  the 
This  ral*ture  is  reported 
mittee  to  be  so  j>owerful 
the  dullest  soil,  that  the] 
it  should  only  be  emploj 
discriminating  farmers, 
the  invent/Of  received  the 
the  govcniment.  A  pd 
the  same  name  is  now  cxI 
bv  the  "  I..ondon  Manura 
New  Bridge  Street.  It 
salts  of  ammonia,  phospl 
the  animal  matters  of  u 
also,  from  the  fine  dry  at 
which  the  "  urate  "  is  d< 
admirably  adapted  for  i 
drill  with  the  seed.  Iht 
per  acre  is  about  five  cwl 
most  entirely  composed  o) 
phosphate  of  lime  (carlli 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsninj 
of  ammonia,  it  is  evident! 
fertiliser,  as  well  adapu 
for  the  grass  and  grain  a 
an  opportunity  of  inspo 
factory  of  this  company 
care  displaveil  in  ita 
"  urate  "  will,  I  think,  b« 
tensively  employed  by  ttu 
In  some  recent  reports 
manure  upon  tumipa,  I  i 
Anderson,  of  Oaklcr,  Bc<11l 
it  as  proving  "it 
perior  to  tita  iiu...  i 


I  tnmipf  on.  the  urate  were  fit  to  hoe 
the  manured  part  ;  from 
.,ine,  a  stranger  I'oiiUl  piiiat 
>  iicie  it  eommcnred  niul  ended; 
■  •  Li  Btill  evident  and  in  its 
JJt'ili  the  manured  and  urate  jiicces 
taown  the  same  day,  about  the  14th  of 
I  oertairJv  consiiler  it  a  good  arti- 
iiig,  and  its  fertilising  pro]M;rtie8 

I  another  patent  was  pranted  to 
ijues,  bv  the  French  fiovernnient, 
arc  called  "  stercorat,"  consisting 
ore  of  both  the  solid  suiil  liriuiil 
^of  the  cxcrenientitious  matters,  luid 
LMithy  substance.  It  is  said  to  be 
rljr  elficacioiu,  and  sells  at  a  very 

ncntier,  a  celebrated  French  njrri- 
» titer,  some  years  since  exjiressed 
at  the  tardiness  of  his  comilry- 
doptinj:  the  practice  of  their  Kleuiish 
anil  in  continuinj;  »o  lun^  to 
for  getting  rid  of  that  which 
first,  and  the  French  llieiu- 
rwdi.  found  to  be  so  productive 
He  ijuotes  the  case  of  un  indi- 
in  former  times  hud  ariiiissed 
itli  by  liic  sale  of  a  manuring 
rbicb  be  manufactured  from  the 
he  was  annually  paid  by  govcin- 
Bove  out  of  the  extensive  uiili- 
ii  of  Lisle. 
i  exifted  at  one  time  much  public 
a^ainat  this  mode  of  rendcrin<; 
Tinope  ])roductive,  on  the  wild  sup- 
th;it  the  obnoxious  principles  of 
[a  tunnurc  would  form  part  of  the 
I  raUeU  by  means  of  it ;  but  the  moAt 
(•:s7i<Tininnt«  have  proved,  (hut  not 
t'  such  annmd  ^ub.'ltunces 
.  either  in  the  ascending 
'  Lq  the  luore  solid  ports  of  the  plants 
"r»le«l.  A  pvat  extent  of  the  rich 
Nomiandy  are  fertilised  every 
!  the  manure  powder  muniifuctured 
at  out  of  the  cess-poola  of  Paris. 
>  poudrvtt«  (iells  for  eight  francs  tliu 
on  the  fcremise.-,  and  the  whole  ia 
i»>  at  licit  price  as  soon  a* ready, 
pncipally  distributed  williin  twelve 
jif  Paris.  Now,  as  there  are  7^ 
|fe  a  ton, it  is  evident  that  the  value 
ttvr  ie  60  francs,  or  21.  lOji. ;  and 
I  cotnpamlivc  agricultunJ  value  of 
at  ii  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
manure."  Messrs.  I'ayen  and 
ij  of  the  "  cngrais 
tcU  night-soil,  sell 
ill  24  francs  per  ton 
'  price  of  that  of  Mont- 
y  nave  rarely  any  left  im 

Jl  Willi. 
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The  engrais  animnlize,  or  disinfected 
night-.soil,  liaa  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  SI.  I'nltlcviii,  ami  a 
niaiiuCactory  of  it  established  in  Uhile- 
chupcl,  near  London.  It  is  there  produced 
by  mixing  the  night-soil  of  the  nietmjxilis 
with  a  considerable  fptnntity  of  recently 
prepared  charcoal  powder,  and  <lrying  the 
nia*8  in  a  very  gentle  heat.  As  thus  pre- 
pttre<i,  its  appearance  somewhat  reseinlilea 
that  of  the  triable  rich  vegetable  mould  of 
an  old  hot-bed;  it  is  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
and  totally  devoid  of  smell.  Its  intro- 
duction into  this  country  has  been  too  re- 
cent for  any  very  extensive  trials  to  have 
been  yet  made  with  it;  my  own  are  only 
now  carrying  on  ;  these,  however,  promise 
well.  In  fiiiuii  comparative  ex|>erimenlj« 
made  hist  year  witli  biiiics  thev  were  fouml 
to  an.swer  very  couijilt'tely.  These  ri'sults 
have  been  conlinoed  by  several  comniuiii- 
catioius  with  which  I  have  l>ecn  receiillv 
favoured,  slating  that,  to  use  the  woriis  of 
Col.  t'lialloner,  "  this  manure,  in  its  cftects 
u[>on  the  turnip  crop,  was  fidly  ctpnil  to 
bones."  And  llr.  Hciu  Ji,  of  Uutlcy  Hall, 
near  Hn-sitigstoke,  who  had  applied  it  by  the 
drill  with  the  sceil,  at  the  rate  of  timrtcen 
bushcl.H  per  acre  to  a  portion  of  a  field  of 
turnips;  mid,  on  another  jKirtion,  drilled 
tliree  sacks  per  acre  of  cnitlicil  bones, 
mi.ved  with  turf  nslics  ;  and,  on  a  third 
portion,  with  ordinary  stable  manure,  says, 
in  Felirii.iry  liu:!,  "  It  is  iiojKisaible  to  dis- 
tinguii^h  any  dillcrcucc  between  the  three, 
some  [nTsoiis  tiincyiiig  one  part,  and  somu 
another,  to  he  su[»crior.  In  their  early 
growth,  the  night-:?<iil  had  a  de<'idcd  advan- 
tage. The  seed  ciuue  up  as  thick  as  rows 
of  mustard-seed  in  a  hot-bed,  anil  the  tur- 
nips were  hoed  out  within  a  month."  Mr. 
Ueach  lulds  a  suggej<liiin,  which  I  think 
highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  turnip 
cuklv.<iti>rs,  —  "I  am  so  well  saUsiied  wild 
it  i'or  turnijw,  that  I  hhall  use  a  large 
i[iuiutily  of  the  night-soil  iiow(icr  this  sea- 
son. 1  shall  also  nii.\  ten  or  twelve  bushels 
with  a  nuarler  of  crushed  bones,  which  I 
mo  inclined  to  think  will  answer  well."  I 
have  recently  been  tliowti  a  letter  I'rom  Mr. 
Uobcrt  M'C'rca,  of  (Iriinge  House,  near 
Londonderry,  in  which  he  sjicaks  of  this 
manure  in  the  highest  terms,  as  a  dressing 
for  luniiiis;  those  thus  treated  having 
carried  oil  la^t  year  the  first  i)rize  ofl'ered 
by  the  Londonderry  Farming  Society. 

A  preparation  of  night-soil  has  beeu 
lately  imported  into  Scothmd  and  the  north 
of  I'!iigland  from  Copcnhngcn,  under  the 
name  of  Owen's  Aniinali.-ieii  Carbon,  which 
hiis  answered,  when  applied  by  the  manure 
drill,  very  well  for  turnips,  j^lr.  James  Wal- 
diu,  iu  his  recent  prize  coiuuiuuieation  to 
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tbe  Ayrshire  Afri cultural  Society,  describes 
it  as  an  useful  siu  miliary  manure,  and  as 
likely,  in  a  (jreat  measure,  to  supersede  tbe 
use  of  bones,  now  that  the  latter  have  risen 
to  the  enormous  rale  of  at  least  As.  per 
bushel.  He  says,  "  One  ton  of  carbon,  the 
cost  of  which  is  3/.,  is  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  land ;  and  from  experiments  which  I 
have  maile  this  year,  conjoined  with  what  I 
have  observed  of  two  successive  crops  on 
■  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  com- 
parative trials  were  made  with  different 
manure.^  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  one  ton  of  carbon  is  equal 
to  25  bushels  of  crushe<l  Ixjnes."  These 
experiments  are  sujiported  by  the  ob.serv- 
Blions  of  Mr.  M.  Alilbiirn,  of  Thorpefield, 
near  Thirsk,  when  describinp,  in  nis  re- 
port to  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  various  fi-rlilisers  advantnjieously  cm- 
ployed  on  light  lands  in  the  cultivation  of 
I  turnips ;  tor,  he  observes,  "  Animalised 
ftarbon  has  been  used  advantajieoualy ; 
1()  bushels  per  acre,  when  drilled,  is  the 
quantity  genendly  employed.  Pigeons'  dung 
[-JB  roost  valuable ;  rupe-duat  has  been  used 
•uceessfuUy  ;  malt-dust  is  useful  as  a  top- 
dressing."  (Brit.  Farm.  Mag.  viil.  iv.  N. 
S.  p.  83.)  There  is  a  chemic-d  "  seed 
manure"  prepare<l  by  Messr.K.  Hodgson 
and  Simpsjjn,  near  Widietield,  which  is 
,  applied,  mixeil  with  water,  as  a  liquid  ma- 
l-  sure,  or  steep  to  the  seed-corn,  luid  seems, 
from  a  coumiunication,  with  which  they 
faviiurcd  me  in  Mureh,  1840,  to  be  a  kind 
of  secret  preparation,  comp<>.se<l  principally 
of  snctharine  matter,  iimuiunia,  common 
sail,  and  nitre.  This  seed  manure  is  aj)- 
plied  according  to  the  following  diree- 
liuns, —  instructions  which  might  be  advan- 
rtngeously  liillowed  in  the  use  of  other 
'fertilisers  :  "  Di.>isolve  28  lbs.  of  this  manure 
in  a  pail,  by  adding  water  in  small  quan- 
tities, stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  mi^tu^e  is  of  the  consistence  of  thiidc 
cream ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  over  the 
quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  sown  on 
an  acre  of  lainl,  and  the  whole  rej>eatedly 
turne<l  over,  so  thai  it  ujipears  one  unifonn 
mixture;  it  i.i  tlii'n  to  be  spread  out  thin  on 
llie  Ikmr  to  ilry  for  ten  or  twelve  hcmrs,  and 
mixeil  with  it  sufficient  (piantity  of  soot,  or 
any  kind  of  dry  ashes,  to  n!ncler  it  suffi- 
ciently triable  to  be  sown  by  the  hand  or 
by  the  drill."  The  quantity  thus  directed 
tij  Ik-  applietl  per  ax're,  ia  certainly  very 
small,  and  yet,  according  to  the  testimonials 
which  I  have  seen,  the  ctrect  it  produces  is 
considerable.  Mr.  Milhurn,  of '1  horpefield, 
in  one  of  these,  tells  us  :  "A  new  principle 
in  the  application  of  manure  has  been  ilcve- 
lopod  in  the  use  of  the  chemical  seed  manure, 
which,  by  opplying  a  chemical  composition 
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to  the  «ee<l  itjelf,  not  only 
dintc  effect  in  the 
quired,  but  highly  ecoD 
necessBiy.  I  have  K''eat 
ing  a  very  snooearfiu  exni 
a  barley  crop.  The  odd 
com  crop  the  preceding  year  —  j 
field  was  dressed  witii  a  oo'"'" 
mented  farm-yard  dung — | 
part  with  the  chemical  aecdj 
rate  of  28  lbs.  per  acre, 
that  the  barley  sown  with  1 
manure  exhibited  a  decMed"! 
over  the  rest  of  the  field,  in  eolcN 
ness,  and  genera]  ap|)earaBet!.  i 
tained  that  superioritr  to  liie  ta 
ting,  so  much  so,  that  it  lodsed  oc 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  netd.' 
Various  modes  betides  tlxse 
have  alluded,  have,  at  diffpresl  t 
suggested,  by  which  iugfal-«a3 
rendered  more  concentrated 
portable.  Simply  drying  it  k* 
tempted  with  some  succcm  ;  but 
this  means  about  70  per  txoL  < 
driven  off,  yet,  at  the  aaote  til 
siderable  portion  of  ammoniacal 
gaseous  matters  are  va{iurue>l: 
manure  is  impoverished,  wbil« 
of  the  operation  is  intolenkl 
again,  it  has  been  mixed  with  I 
way  recommendeil  by  Davy^  hi 
by  mr  own  experimenta,  and  ll 
neighbours,  I  am  fulW  po) 
not  the  most  economical  i 
soil.  The  lime  certainly  i 
tinlly  decomposes  it,  but  the  ferl3 
of  a  given  weight  of  i  '  '  ~  ' 
lime  is  clearlv  not  so  K 
weight  of  it  is  used  eitl 
with  some  merely  drying 
substance.  There  are  i 
of  this  kind  made  in  large  <{■ 
London,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  C 
of  Mr.  Lance,  tiie  author  of  t 
Farmer,  all  of  which,  I  belierCiae 
manures ;  but  I  have 
tunity  of  examining  i 
tories  except  those  of  I 
Company,  and  of  the  I" 
preparation  of  these  _ 
as  that  so  successfully  < 
M.  Payen  at  Paris  :  it  _ 
ecssfully  too,  the  great 
off  the  water  of  urine  bmI'i 
gentle  heat,  oAer  all  tta 
nave  been  absorbed,  l^ 
portion  of  newly  |m>!iim^bJ 
finest  possible  sta4«  of  tUriai 
no  known  siiIwtAnrT  ha* 
of  absor{^iiiiiii  of  all  gtuaamB  m 
those  which  alKiund  in  and  ia|a 
agreeable  odour  to  nlgiltMB'    1 
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powew  of  charcoal  have  been  long 
i:  the  medical  man  applici  it  in  pu- 
tt caws,  the  houscwile  rubs  it  pow- 
Itrer  her  tainted  meat,  and  the  sailor 
I  the  fauide  of  hi:!  water-casks  tur  a  si- 
r  purpu!«.    The  presence  of  tlie  ciirhon 
!  manure  thus  prepared  is  valuable  in 
^VBjri :  it  gradually  cumbincs  with  the 
of  the  atinospnere,  forming  in  the 
iof  carbonic  acid  gas  the  food  ot  plants; 
I  at  the  some  time,  all  the  gaseous  mat- 
Ittl  putrefaction  with  which  it  is  satu- 
■re  thus  presKjrved,  stored  up,  as  it 
for  the  service  of  the  roots  of  the 
Biai'irV  crops;  nothing  is  lost,  the  emis- 
^of  liie  gases  from  tlie  slowly  dissolving 
1  being  so  gradual,  as  to  be  almost, 
Btirelj,  imperceptible  to  the  senses. 
,  then,  are  the  principal  facts  already 
ned  with  regard  to  the  fertilising 
night-soil,  and  other  decomposing 
in  their  ordinary  form,  and  when 
bj  Tarioos  prooesae«  to  such  a 
lo  as  to  be  eaailr  applied 
of  powder  to  the  sod  by  the 
In  thus  investigating  the  advantages 
iae  manures  more  concentrated,  I 
o  induced  chiefly  to  confine  my 
to  one  only  of  the  on^auie  ma- 
|[ht-soil,  because,  from  its  nature, 
and  powerful  effect,   it  alFords, 
er  facilities  for  accomiili:>hiog 
St  object,  than  any  otlier  e.\- 
and   is,  besirles,  more  commonly 
any  other  fertiliser.     I  liurdly 
necessary  to   uiidce  any  rciimrks 
f  the  importance  of  all  researches  which 
|l0   the   better  understanding  of  the 
and  best  mode  of  employing  uia- 
"br  with  sucli  investigations  is  in- 
r  comiectcd  the  gradual  ant!  steady 
I  of  the  productiveness  of  our  coun- 
cil  improvements,  too,  are  full  of 
I  not  only  to  the  cultivator,  but  to 
^«nc  to  whom  the  vegetable  kingdom 
j«ct  of  importance.    And,  as  I  have 
had    occasion   to   remark,    it  is 
able.  In  reflecting  upon  the  cs- 
»  of    organic   fertilisers   in   the 
I  of  our  food,  to  avoid  being  iiu- 
|«ith  the  wisdom  and  Ifencficctice  of 
in  thus  making  decoui[iosing 
oraanic  substances  the  nutriment 
n,   rendering  the  very  animiJ 
rbich  the  grass  once  funned,  its 
_      I  dead.    This  interchange  of  their 
M,  ao  caaentiol  to  each,  is  e(]uully  in- 
t  aad  remarkable,  the  death  and  de- 
•flon    of  the    one    ever    imjiarting 
oil  and  life  to  the  other.     Tnus  the 
mt,  which  are  at  one  moment  cou- 
(  the  noxious  products  of  putrefat!- 
,  J  in  ikie  next  existing  in  the  exquisite 
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aroma  of  the  flower.  These  facts  are,  in- 
dectl,  too  apparent  to  ew:a|ie  our  observ- 
ation, and  the  marvellous  rapidity  and 
advantage  to  us  of  these  ma£;ic  vegetable 
combinations  cannot  but  excite  both  our 
curiosity  and  our  gratitude.  (Qaor.  Joum. 
o/Agr.  vol.  X.  p.  142.) 

AIanl'kks,  IlUtory  of.  See  the  heads 
Ashes;  Fasu  Yabu  Manube;  lioNKS; 
CuAUL ;  Limb,  &e.  The  ajijilication  of  ma- 
nures became  one  of  the  sustaining  arts  of 
life  as  soon  as  man  was  ordained  to  earn 
hia  brciul  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  art  of  manur- 
ing the  soil  bus  been  steadily  improving; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  go  on 
advancing,  as  long  as  mankind  continue  to 
increase. 

The  first  manure  used  by  man,  as  goon 
as  he  began  to  dwell  in  fixed  habitations 
and  till  the  land  around  him,  wouI<l,  of 
course,  be  that  of  his  douicittcated  uniitiuls  ; 
but  he  is  naturally  averse  to  labour,  and 
consei[uently  (his  operation  would  be  post- 
poned until  the  rich  idluvial  soils,  which 
would  be  certainly  the  first  selected,  were 
exhausted  by  over-crop[iing,  and  by  the  in- 
crcjise  of  population  the  jKjorcr  lieacriptions 
forced  into  cultivation  ;  the  occupier  of  the 
limd  would  naturdlly  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
trouble  of  spreading  the  dung  of  his  farm- 
yards over  bis  ficUis.  Instances  of  this  kind 
have  not  been  wanting  in  recent  periods  in 
the  newly  settled  rich  prairies  of  Anierica, 
in  which  many  cases  have  occurred  where, 
in  consecjuenee  of  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  dun"  around  tlio  farmer's  sheds,  he 
hiui  been  inihicod  to  remove  his  buildings  to 
a  new  spot,  rather  than  undertake  the 
greater  labrjur  of  removing  the  masses  of 
fermenting  manure,  which  so  deeply  incum- 
bered his  old  farm-yaixl.  The  hrst  rude 
mode  in  which  this  was  coiivevcnl  to  the 
land,  was  naturally  by  hand  biL-.kets,  or  by 
Bledjjes  or  barrows;  the  use  of  be«*ts  of 
burden  was  necessarily  a  later  agricultural 
improvement;  and,  at  first,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  manure  was  carried  on  their  backs 
to  the  fields,  as  is  even  now  practised  in  the 
mountainous  ilistriets  of  the  Continent,  and 
iu  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  ami 
in  Devonshire.  Dung-carts  were  a  much 
later  improvcinenl,  and  the  preparation  of 
eom[>ost  hea]>s,  and  exciting  and  regulating 
their  fermentarion  by  the  use  of  the  fork, 
has  been  a  much  more  modern  discovery 
than  is  usually  believed. 

Irrigation,  which  is  a  mode  of  applying 
the  weakest  of  liquid  manure,  by  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  rivers,  is  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  It  has  been  used  from  a  very  early 
pcrioil  Id  It.ily  and  the  East ;  in  fact.  In  many 
worm  s:uidy  countries,  as  in  China,  a  copious 
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supply  of  water  is  an  essential  requisite  for 
thu  successful  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Wutor 
meiiJows  were  first  constructcil  in  Kngland, 
on  a  tolerably  regular  system,  about  tlie  ter- 
mination of  the  seventeenth  century ;  some 
of  the  most  oxcelleut  of  those  in  ^Viltshire, 
such  as  tliose  in  the  Wyley  Bourne,  were 
niiule  lx>tween  the  years  1700  and  1705  (Da- 
p«>  Affr.  of  Wiltshire,  p.  116.);  and  about 
half  a  century  afterwards,  the  celebrated 
Craijrintinny  meadows  were  formed  near 
K(linl>urf:h,  by  which  the  town  drainage  is 
ri-mlered  available  in  the  production  of  the 
must  luxuriant  crops  of  grass.  These  mea- 
dows were  con.siderubly  enlargetl  towards 
the  end  of  the  eijihtfeiith  century,  and  again 
in  1821.  (Sli'plipn'a Practical Irrigaii>r,p.75.) 
Tln'.-ic  uii|iht  i)e  very  advantageously  imitated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  large  towns. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites, 
whiwe  climates  were  hot,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture  was  necessary  for  a  heidtnfiil 
vegetation  ;  atid  the  simile  of  desolation,  cm- 
jiliiyed  liv  Isaiah  tchap.  i.  30.),  is,  "a  garden 
tliiil  liatL  no  water."  Iti  Kgypt  they  irri- 
gated their  lands,  anil  the  water  thus  sup- 
plied was  by  an  hydraulic  machine,  worked 
by  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem 
tread-wheel.  To  this  practice  Moses  al- 
ludes, when  he  reminds  tlio  lBraelit«.'s  of 
their  sowing  their  seed  in  Egji)t,  imd  wa- 
tering it  with  their  feet,  a  practice  still  pur- 
sued in  Arabia.  (Deiii.  \i.  10.;  Niebuhr's 
I'lii/iiffc  en  Arabie,  i.  p.  121.) 

( >f  llu'ir  knowledge  of  manures  we  know 
little.  W'oDil  was  so  .scarce  that  they  con- 
siiiiii'd  the  dung  of  their  animals  for  fuel. 
( Pnthhitrxt,  p.  7(i4.)  I'erhafis  it  was  this 
deficiency  of  carbonac-eous  matters  for  their 
lands,  that  miikt^  on  attention  to  fallowing 
so  strictly  enjoined.  (Levit.  xix.  23. ;  xxv. 
3.;   lt,>Ma,\.  12.) 

Agriculture  wius  (oo  important  and  be- 
neficial an  art  not  to  dctiianJ,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Itomans  were  niitioiis  t(R>  pnlished  and 
discerning  not  to  nfliird  to  il,  a  very  [Jeiiliful 
series  of  pre.iidin';  deities.  They  altrihutcd 
to  Ceres,  ilh  the  Kgyplians  did  to  IjiLs,  the 
inventiiiii  of  ihe  art  of  tilling  the  soil.  Su- 
|iL'istitioii  i.s  a  prolific  weakness;  and  con- 
sei|uciitly,  by  (legri.'es,  every  operation  of 
agriculture,  and  every  perioii  of  the  growth 
of  ^  crops,  obtained  its  presiding  tutelary 
deity.  The  goddess  Terra  was  the  guardian 
of  llie  soil ;  Uterculius  presided  over  ma- 
nuns,  &c. 

Xeuojilmn  recommends  green  crops  to  be 
])loughed  in,  and  leguminous  plants  to  be 
raised  for  the  jnirpose ;  "  for  such,"  he  says, 
"eiirir-h  the  soil  :is  iiiiK'li  as  dung."  He  also 
i-ei'omiueiid.s  earth  that  hius  been  h>ng  under 
water  to  be  put  ujHjn  land  to  enrich  it. 
Tlieophrastus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourtli 
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century  b.  c,  is  still  more 
the  subject  of  manures.     i{e| 
viclion,  that  a  proper  mLit 
clay  with  sand,   and  the 
produce  crops  as  luxuriant  i 
iected  by  the  ng«ncy  of  maa 
scriljcs   the   properties  that 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  and ' 
composts.    (Hist.  Pleal.  iL  c.  8.) 
recommends  the  stubble  at  i 
be  left  long,  if  the  straw  i»  i 
this,  if  burned,    will   eoricfa 
much,  or  it  inay  be  cut  and  a 
dung." 

From  the  outline  which  we  can  < 
ancientauthorities  of  the  agriralt 
Romans,  we  f^holl  be  sarprtstd  H 
little  they  differetl  from  the  metbo 
employ.  We  are  sujierior  to  tt 
implement^  and  consequently  in  t 
ofperfonuing  tlie  operations  of  til 
of  the  fiindameutal  practices  of  th 
were  as  fully  aware 
dem  writer  could  lay 

and  comprehensive  axii 

in  the  following  words  and  ' 
obeys  them  will  never  be  i 
ignorant  of  the  art.     •*  \Vh 
lagc  ?  "  says  this  oldrst  of  the  1 
of  agriculture.     "  To  plou 
second  ?    To  [itough.     The 
nure."     (Ca/«,  61.)     In  : 
he   thus   expresses    his    c»m 
utility  of  manure:  "Study  (ol 
dunghill,  keep  your  coinpo*t  < 
you  carry  it  out,  scatter  it  and  ft 
carry   it   out   in    the   aatnmOk    ] 
round  the  roots  of  your  oUf 
And  in  his  twenty-ninth 
your  manure,  carry  half  i 
when  you  sow  your  provensk 

are  olive-trees,  put  some  da  ^ 

In  his  thirty-seventh  chaptur  hell 
use  of  pigeons'  dung  for  ganba\ 
and  corn  lands,  as  well  as  i 
of  oil;  and  recommends  the  1 
serve  carefully  the  dungj  ' 
of  animals.  This  was  . 
years  before  the  C'hrli 
after  the  lajisc  of  20(X>  ymr*, 
must  be  still  the  some  We  ' 
lumella  (i.  (!.),  and  Miny  (xnL 
19.),  that  they  i-olKx-tiffl  thnraa 
stored  it  in  covcntl  pib,  »o  a*  tn  i 
escape  of  the  drainugici 
verised  pigeorw'  dung,  • 

their  crops,  and  mixed  j^ 

soil,  by  means  of  the  sanjee 
i.  16.;  Ciito,  36.)     They  ■ 
Iwnefit  of  mixing  tr>gciiier4 
ipialities,  ninl  sowing  hqiiii 
iii»  ihcm  in  while  jgtveA.     (I 

Virgil  is  very  putknkr  1 
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f  With  common  mnnurc  he  men- 
l»  (Orvrf:.  lib.  i.  80.),  pumioc- 
I  sln;l!5.  (Lib.  ii.  v.  S4(5.  50.,  luiil 
8.)  He  nJviscs  Uie  seeds  of  com 
ed  with  salt|)etre  mid  the  drep.s  of 
lo  muke  the  grain  swell.  (Lib.  i, 
rigxtion  wns  employed  in  hisdiivs. 
".  9.)  The  Ilaliau  fiiriiiers  nlso 
Tor-luxuriant  vmps  (lib.  i.  3.), 
he  stubble.  (Lib.  i.  v.  84.  8.) 
lib.  i.  c.  3ft.)  mentions  ronny 
iial  manure,  and  is  partieularly 
iis  enuiueratioii  of  the  dung  of 
1  includes  even  that  of  blackbirda 
hes  kept  in  aviaries. 
lla  (lib.  il.  c.  5.)  advises  the  culti- 
to  carry  out  to  the  fieW  more 
I  the  labourers  ain  cover  with  the 
Be  day,  as  the  exposure  to  Ibe 
'1  considerable  injury  ;  and  he 
(lib.  ii.  c.  15.)  as  well-knciwii 
Bi^ht-soil,  the  excrements  of 
,  urine  (especially  for  up[ile- 
■ines),  dregs  of  oil,  the  excre- 
Je,  the  aiM,  the  goat,  of  pi<;s ; 
L  stalks  of  the  lupine  (or  Imp), 
brambles,  &c.,  and  mud 
or  ititi'hesi.  Pliny  also  men- 
lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser 
■d  imirl  in  the  s:une  country  and 
■Bt  we  can  imly  surmise  thence, 
were  also  probably  employed  by 
BB.  (/Viny,  xvii.  5.) 
muiiiuii-  is  not  a  mode  of  fertilising 
■  ^■'T  of  modem  origin.  For 
.1  iiixture  of  water  and  night- 
i  ■  very  early  period  been  em- 
be  Chinese  farmers.  Those  of 
bIt  pnictised  irrigation  in  the 
■gd  {Oeorgu:  lib.  i.  v.  lOG.  9.) ; 
,  they  employed  a  mixture  of 
•nd  watt-r  to  fertilise  their 
,  (Lib. xxxvii.)  Columilhi  [iraises 
ily  the  use  of  stai(^  pulri<l  urine 
mA  apple-trees  (lib,  ii,  c.  xv.) ; 
mm  also  the  lees  of  oil  fur  the 
fbte.  More  modem  agricultural 
lavc  united  in  praising  various 
marutions ;  thus  Evelyn  (whose 
S  most  of  these  authors  recom- 
|bi*  Treutine  on  Earth  (p.  123— 
tt  several  recipes,  some  of  which 
ed  a»  Uie  basis  for  recent  modes 
liquid  manure ;  such  as  the 
ie,  urine,  salt,  and  lime,  nitre, 
nyment  of  mixhed  bonei  as  a 
at  a  very  mo<U'm  improvement ; 
of  the  fertilisers  even  mcn- 
rthc  early  agriciJtural  writers; 
neglect  of  bones  severid  causes 
i  The  necessary  machinery  for 
Hn  was,  in  the  early  ages  of 
cAirttt,  totiUly  tioknown;  and 
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bones  when  unbroken  dissolve  in  the  s.^il 
much  ton  slowly  to  Ik;  of  any  apjmrent 
value  OS  a  iertili.ier.  The  ii.te  of  Inmes  is 
an  imnrovenieiit,  for  which  agriculture  is 
entirely  indebted  lo  the  enterprise  uf  the 
Knglish  farmers.  The  refuse  matters  pro- 
duced by  the  ivory  and  bone  turners  and 
cutlers  of  tihcflicld,  which  speedily  accu- 
umiated  in  very  considerable  licapa  around 
their  manufactories,  first  drew  the  York- 
shire farmers'  attention  to  bone  manure. 
The  cultivators  of  the  poor  soils  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  century,  began  to 
carry  away  these  refuse  matters  with  some 
readiness,  and  the  turners  were  at  first  too 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  lhi.s  bone-rubbish, 
to  think  of  cbiu^glng  them  iiiiytbing  for  the 
valuable  manure  they  had  been  the  first  to 
employ.  As,  however,  the  Yorkshire  farmers 
soou  began  to  scraiiiblu  for  these  bnne- 
tiiniings,  the  manufnclurcrs  of  Shefiield 
sjieedily  made  a  siimll  charge  for  them, 
which  hiw  since  gradually  increased  in 
amount.  It  reciuircd,  however,  some  time 
to  bring  alx)ut  this  great  and  .'juccessful  im- 
provement. Mr.  T.  Kllin,  late  master  cut- 
ler of  Slicflield,  well  remembers,  some  fifty 
years  since,  the  bone  refuse  cBrtc<l  into 
Sheffield  Moor,  and  buried  in  pits  as  worth- 
toss  rubbish;  these  old  deposits,  ol'leii  found 
iti  digging  foundations,  are  now  carried  off 
with  much  alacrity  to  the  Inuie-crufihing 
mills.  The  fiUTncrs  at  firat  gave  sixpence  a 
bushel  for  those  parings  and  turnings ;  of 
these  about  600  tons  are  luinually  sold  in 
Sheffield.  Ily  the  sole  use  of  this  fertiliser, 
great  breadths  of  very  jKjor  hind  have  been 
successfully  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
maintained  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  fertility 
in  the  north  and  east  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Their  elfects  upon  the  wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire has  been  magiciJ.  The  first  jierson, 
perhaps,  who  successfully  used  the  roughly 
broken  bonos  from  the  dog  kennel  as  a 
manure  was  General  St.  Leger,  in  1775. 
{Evebjn's  Syleii,  hy  Dr.  Huiikr.) 

Manuring  with_/f.vA  was  nece.s.sarily  an  im- 
provement of  an  advanced  state  of  agricul- 
ture; we  have  no  mention  of  them  as  thus 
used  in  the  early  agricultural  authors ;  the 
immense  shoals  of  sticklebacks,  an<l  other 
small  fresh-water  fish,  which  once  tenanted 
the  fen  counties  of  Enghind,  first  gave  the 
famiers  of  Lincolnshire  on  ojiixirtunity  of 
using  this  rich  oily  manure ;  they  were  to- 
wanbi  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sold  by  the  fon  fishermen  at  about  six- 
pence a  bushel ;  and  Arthur  Young  tells  us, 
that  at  one  village  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 2000/.  have  been  taken  for  these 
fish  m  one  season.  It  is  not  often  that  a  glut 
of  herrings,  pilchurihh  or  other  valuable  fish, 
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Miuiuring  with  adcareoiu  tand  WM  prfcc- 
tised  very  early  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
English  funneni.  Ttiis  they  obtained  not 
only  from  inland  pits,  but  from  the  sea- 
uliore,  osiK'cially  in  Norfolk  and  Cornwall. 
The  privilege  of  freely  taking  it  from  the 
»ea-sli<)re,  the  West  of  £ii<;ltiiul  farmers  en- 
joyed under  a  prant  from  Kithard  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  confirmed  by  another  of  4/Jth  of 
Henry  III.,  \.v.  1261.  (Camden,  Britt.) 
Tliiii  is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act  of  the  6th  .Tames  II.  c.l8.,  A.  u.  1609, 
which  says,  "  Whereas  the  sea-sand  by  long 
trial  ami  experience  hath  been  found  .to  be 
very  profitable  for  the  bettering  of  land, 
and  especially  for  the  inercase  of  com  and 
tillage  within  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  where  the  raost  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  not  commonly  used  any  other 
w"«rM  for  the  bettering  of  their  arable 
grounds  and  pastures."  This  act,  which  em- 
jiowei's  the  farmers  to  take  this  sand  free 
from  any  loll,  was,  after  being  several  times 
renewe<f,  made  perjtctual  by  the  IGth 
Charles  I.  c.  4.  This  wise  encouragement 
of  the  use  of  manures  by  the  legislature  of 
England  hn.^  not  been  confined  Xo  the  sea- 
land  of  Padstow  harbour :  thu-S  uncrushe<l 
bones  passing  through  a  turnpike  to  be 
crushed  for  manure  arc  exempt  from  toll 
under  the  3  G.  4.  c.  126.  s.32.,  and  5  &  6 
W.  4.  c.  18.  8.  1.  {Pratt  v.  Brown,  8  C.  &  P. 
244.)  ;  and  carts  loaded  w^itb  common  ma- 
nure ai-e  e(|ually  free  {Rex  v.  Adams,  6  M. 
/ic  S.  32.) ;  or  even  when  going  empty  to 
fetch  it  {HarrimH  v.Jantea,  2Chitty,  547.); 
but  this  exception  does  not  extend  to  lime. 
(A'injf  V.  Gottgh,  2  Chitty,  655.)  And  in 
Mit^uriaiiut  t£«  oonrtrudkia  o£  nuhnunk 


improvement.  It  i 
as  a  steep  with  olive  oil,  I 
grain  swell.  To  this  know 
tilising  powers  of  aaltpeUi 
tivators  of  the  earth  were  i 
from  noticing  that  thoie  \ 
rally  produce  saltpetre  are 
of  the  most  fertile  descrip 
tliose  rich  eAstcm  fields  \ 
lebrate<l  in  Palestine  fi4 
abound  in  this  salt.  Threl 
according  to  Googc,  it  was 
German  farmers.  "  Son 
prospereth  best  in  salt  gn) 
fore  they  use  to  cast  upon  1 
petre  or  ashes."  In  167< 
DiMCtmrne  on  Earth,  tells 
dews,  cold  and  dry  wintei 
snow,  which  I  reckon  eqti 
manures,  impr(^:niited  aj  ^ 
h^ttul  nitre;  which,  althol 
displays  his  opinion  of  the 
of  nitre.  "  1  tinnly  believ* 
were  salt{ietre,  I  mean  ficti 
obtained  in  plenty,  we  shoi 
tie  other  compoata  tomelioa 
Evelyn  recommeDds  saltM 
solution,  three  jiouods  of  I 
gallons  of  water  mixed  wilj 
this  way  Sir  Kenelm  Dig^br 
ley  grow  very  luxuriantlj 
with  a  very  weak  gulution. 
It  would  be,  perfaapa,  i 
any  other  substance  in  tfca 
dern  fertilisers  who^e  pow^ 
often  diiipuled  as  commiak 
controversy  many  reasona  ' 
It  has  been  generallj  i 
scientific  accuracy,  I 
Mrfiwtooj 
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A  fear  of  Uie  reign  of  WiUiom  the 
and  was  not  reuiovo)  until  af)«r  an 
debate  at  ihr  t-nd  of  tliut  of  Gi'di'^c 
The  price  of  salt,  thus  ruined  to 
SOt.  a  bu«beL,  was  in  (;onse(|ucn(-c 
ire  a  fcrtiliacr  to  l>e  employed  by 
farmera.     During   ihut   long 
;was  known  only  in  their  traditions. 
these  they  were  told  that  It  was 
lued  to  kill  worms  and  to  destroy 
lliat   it  cleansed   fallows,    increased 
luce  of  lijrht  arable  soils,  and  awect- 
paas.      These   reported    udvaiita>;es 
tendered  more   probable  by  certain 
•Aat  had  been  forced  as  it  were  upon 
ition.     Every  eardener  was  aware 
brine  of  the  pickling  tubs,  when 
T  hia  heaiM  of  we»"d»,  not  only 
weeds  and  their  attendant  seeds 
but  that  these  heaps  were  then 
into  so  many  parcels  of  the  uio^t 
manure,  whose  good  cflects,  cs}ic- 
potatocs  and  carrots,  were  Tery 
It  waa  well  known,  too,  that  a  sin- 
aalt,  placed  upon  an  earth-worm, 
ijed   it;  that    if  brine    was 
a   lawn,    from  that   siiot  all 
na  were  iniinediBtely  ejecte<l ; 
if  it  was  sprinkled  over  a  |>ortion 
on  this  salti.'<l  portion  all  the 
eep,  or  horses  of  the  pork  con- 
{laired,  in  jirelcreiice  lo  any  other 
e  field,     bait  evidently  therefore 
■wee<ls  and  worms,  aiitl  rendered 
{talatable  to  live  stock  ;  and  upon 
the  old  agricultural  writers,  it 
that  the  notices  of  salt  as  a  ma- 
many  and  important,  and  that 
hbeen  employed  in  various  agricul- 
■laotis  from  a  very  early  period, 
referred  to  by  St.  Luke,  chap.xiv. 
reprobates  a  salt  soil ;  Cato  ru- 
it    for  cattle,  hay,  straw,  &c. ; 
jL  (Lib.  iii.  v.  394.)    The  early 
lers  knew  of  its  value  for  sheep ; 
Mune  purjKise^  in  S|>ain,  it  lias 
red  fr«m  the  earlie.it  ages.     In 
Conrad   Herebasch  commends  it  as 
ention  of   the   "  murrain  or 
3  Sir  Hugh  Piatt  speaks  of 
',  in  his  usual  visionary  loan- 
the  result  of  a  very  success- 
t  on  a  "  patch  of  ground"  at 
from  which  some  late  writers  upon 
of  salt  have  led  their  reatlcrs  into 
by  stating  this  exfierinicnt 
performed  uixin  an  acre  of 

of  wit  by  the  cultivator,  since 

'.  the  duties  in   1 82;),  has  been 

»er,  in  many  districts  of 

of  these  blundering  in- 

IHHContrivcd   experiment*,   and 


isnorant  conclusions.  If  to  this  be  added 
tlie  natural  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
results  in  any  experiments  in  which  vegeta- 
ble life  is  comenied.  we  need  no  longer  be  ^J 
surprised  that  many  contradictory  states  ^H 
uicuts  have  been  made  with  regard  not  only  ^^ 
to  BiUt,  but  to  all  oilier  fertilisers. 

A  ini.xture  of  ault  ami  lime  was  recom- 
mended as  a  manure  by  the  cclebnitcd 
German  chemist  Glauber,  in  his  "  Hints  for 
the  Prosperity  of  Agriculture,"  more  than 
two  centuries  since.  He  at  some  length 
described  the  m(Kle  of  preparing  It,  imd 
cliaructcrised  the  com{>ouiKl  of  sotltt  and 
chloride  of  calcium  ]jr<Kiueed  as  "  most  fit 
for  dunging  lauds,  and  lo  Ix;  used  instead  of 
the  comuion  lieasts'  dung."  (I'riitperity  of 
Gertmimj,  vol.  I.  ji.  417.)  C^liristophcr 
Paike,  who,  in  ICSH,  publlstied  a  huge  folio 
IranMtutum  of  Glauber's  works,  eiifoiees  tlie 
viJue  of  this  fertilising  eoiiijKiund  witli 
much  earnestnes.-*,  in  his  preface,  <le.serihiiig 
It  "  as  the  chea|>e8t  of  all  mijitures  for  llie 
enriching  of  poor  and  banvn  land."  The 
want  of  scientific  knowledge  amongst  fiu-ni- 
ers,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  use  of  salt 
through  the  duties  which  were  so  long  Im- 
posed u[K>n  It,  natundiv  ]irevente<l  nny  ex- 
tensive use  of  this  ferllliner;  yet  there  have 
lieen  many  lu'cidenliil  or  oecasioiial  notices 
of  it.H  value.  Tliu.s,  for  a  great  many  years, 
it  has  been  tlie  practice  of  the  liirniers  of 
Essex,  and  other  English  uiurittnie  cimn- 
ties,  to  steep  their  si'ed-wheiit  In  sea- water, 
strengthenc<l  witli  salt,  until  It  Is  of  a  sulli- 
elent  gravity  to  float  an  egg,  and  then  roll 
the  brined  seed  in  lime.  This,  they  con- 
sider, not  only  prevents  smut  in  tJie  corn, 
but  promotes  the  general  health  and  vigour 
of  the  plant.  The  Essex  fanners  have  n 
tradition  that  this  plan  wils  discovered  by 
the  accident  of  tt  farmer's  lal>ourer  dropping 
a  sack  of  seed-wheat  from  the  boat  inwliirh 
he  was  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  liiver 
Crouch.  It  was  hmg,  however,  the  siijiiT- 
stltious  lielief  of  the  district,  that  the  suit- 
water  wetting  must  Ix'  the  result  of  accitlnif, 
to  produce  a  goo<l  eflect.  The  Coriiltih 
farmers  have  for  centuries  usctl  the  saline 
calcareous  sand  of  the  coasts  of  Devon, 
which  contains  64  i>er  cent,  of  lime,  fett'h- 
ing  it  for  some  miles  fi-om  the  shore,  in 
preference,  says  Dr.  Paris,  to  the  unsalteil 
sand,  which  they  can  prm-iire  at  tJieir  own 
doors.  The  very  mixture  of  salt  and  lime 
was  successfully  employed  in  Ayrshire 
many  years  since.  (Ailon  »  AyrMre  {\t<\  1 ), 
p.  383.)  And  (reorge  Sincfair  {SincUiir'* 
SrolUmd,  vol.i.  p.  21 1.),  In  1»1H,  very  nearly 
demonstrateil  at  ^Vobu^n  the  value  of  this 
a|>plication.  He  unfortunately,  however, 
applied  the  salt  and  the  lime  separately  ; 
yet  still  with  considerable  benefit.  (Xly 
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Alanley,  of  Andcrton,  in  Cheshire,  when 
{riving  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  salt  liuLies, 
mentioned,  that  in  gcttini;  marl  (whieh  is  a 
mixture  of  earbonute  of  lime,  alumina,  and 
tiiliea),  he  had  found  that,  by  mixing  it 
with  brine  instead  of  water,  the  portion 
of  the  field  on  which  the  brined  marl  was 
used  yielded  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
more  than  that  ]K)rl  ion  on  which  the  watered 
iimrl  was  employed. 

The  use  of  athct  as  manure  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  early  age.  The  Komiiii  fanners 
were  well  acquainted  with  paring  and  burn- 
ing. Cuto  recommends  the  burning  of  the 
twigs  ami  branches  of  tree-s  imd  spreading 
Uieui  on  the  land.  Palladius  says,  that 
coils  thus  treated  would  not  require  any 
other  manure  for  five  years.  They  idso 
burnt  their  stubbles ;  a  practice  common 
amongst  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The  an- 
cient Britons,  according  to  Pliny,  were  usetl 
to  burn  their  wheat  straw  and  stubble,  and 
sprciiil  the  luihes  over  the  soil;  and  Con- 
I'ad  llcrcbusch,  a  German  counsellor,  in  his 
Treiili»e  on  Uiisltaiulry,  published  in  1S75, 
which  was  transhited  by  Googe,  tells  us 
fi>.  20.),  "  In  Lombiu-dic,  they  like  go  well 
toe  use  of  ashes,  as  tliey  esteem  it  far  above 
doling,  thinking  doung  not  mecte  to  bo 
useil  for  the  unwholsomoess  thereof." 

Oyptum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  when  em- 
ployeil  as  it  exists  in  tin  impure  state  in 
ashes,  which  owe  all   their  virtues  to  thti 

fypduiu  they  contain,  wits  used  by  the  early 
taliun    fanners.   -  Virgil  ( (leorg.  i.  1. 80.) 
gives  the  following  injunction  :  — 

"  Kerc 

l^flVrtlu  ctD*rcm  ImiDundum  jNCIarc  jirr  ajiroi." 

"  Sm  heaitaia  tu  aeaiter  tbn  dirt»  ■■«t<'^  "'»' 


what  be  very  ludicrotulT 

and  gravely  IcUa  lu,  ut 

pro{iortion  of  corthv  stih* 

tainedmany  par'  i 

ter."    This  wai-  ;  ,      i 

The  lue  of  the  ti4iiiejid 

nure  wag  disc'>vered  iu  1! 

Kirwan,  by  M.  Meyer,  I 

man  of  great  talents  ;  bil 

the  chemical  coin[>oeitto« 

totallv  unknown,  he  nut) 

it  witli  other  calcaroom  ^ 

I  gambled  in  sppeannoe. 

!  sisted  in  discovering  Um 

I  mineral    subslanct;    exist 

!  neighlxturhood,  which  wa 

I  shown  tu  be  sulphate  of  I 

I  fact  Meyer  was  uutirely  i| 

I  early  as  1792,  gypsum  w; 

I  oessfully   by    Mr.  U.  Smi 

I  near  Siltingbournc,  who  | 

I  has  since  been  coufinued 

,  servations,  that   f '  ■    -  'i 

sum   is   ulwayh 

cattle  to  all  ">l> 

Sir  Jose)  . 

stance  sm  u  \  >  '. 

at  his  snggeitioa,  it  wm*  | 
many  years  mux :  but,  owj 
ment  in  it;  application,  ii 
pear  to  answer  the  intend 
years  afterwardh,  ciwitig 
commendation  of  Mr.  Grl 
Njjain  eiiipl(iyi"<l  pretty  tH 
same  nubleiiiun,  and  wit 
and  so  sati^tfied  was  thi( 
agrieullure  wiih  the  rv* 
sented  Mr.  Grir^iiiliviair.. 

iilale  for  his  c^'  i 

n  »!»«»»— ««k  »[i, 111    I    « 
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Mill*    hoTe    bccu    erected   for 

it.    mill    crtusidcrnble    ((uiintilifn 

1  >>n»»plit  from  tlie  iiorllicTn  imtn- 

\\  uot  une  tbdusntiiltli  [turt  (»f 

.    is   cmployeJ   in   iigriiruUure 

i-eil  if  its  correct  iiiodu  of 

more   gencriJIy    known ; 

if^7iii    ii.i    Mimll    ijimntity  used  per 

1  tJie  low  price  of  tbe  urlicle,  it  con- 

I  of  the  cbuapest  of  the  artificial 

ihia  sketcli  of  tbe  hiitory  of  the 

'  BiiUitirea,  ■nd  of  tlie  steady  improve- 

hi   the  mode  of  applying  them,  we 

»Mlelr  conclude,  tlia^  as  regards  the 

tioij   of  even   the  most  barren  soils,  | 

fdriftiii!;   lumls  of  Norfolk,   the  heath 

I  of  till-  north  of  England  and  Scotlonil, 

r^le  of  its  »e«-eoast,  much 

1  by  iiiiprove<i  modes  of 

Let  jucli  improvements 

.  e  po  band  iu  hand  with 

. iturolist  discover  new  eul- 

▼egetables,   or   now  varieties   of 

It  known  ;  let  the  chemist  yield 

I  ai<i  to  demonstrate  the  Itest  mode 

il»g  their  prowth,  and  increasing 

lity  of  tlie  soil;  and   then  I  fear-  , 

It  that  many  more  tUun  the  pre- 

iAUBtf  of  Britain  luuy  be  amply 

by  the   produce  of  the  land  of 

"  Nature,"  said  Davy,  "  amidst 

rjten,  is  continually  directing  her 

towards  the  prtHluction  and  mul- 

of  life,   and   in    the   wise    and 

r...i..v  .,f  the  whole   system,  even 

:ip(K'ur   injurious   to   the 

1.  live  to  the  comforts  of  I 

a  tiict,  iikiniotoly  connected  with 

ilted  state  of  bis  powers  and  his 

His  industry  is  awakene<l,  bis 

alive,  even  by  tbe  defects  of 

Wtd  aeasons.    By   tbe    accidents 

!  with  his  enorts,  he  is  made 

i  Us  talents  to  look  farther  into  fu- 

,  and  to  consider  the  vegetable  king- 

;  BS  a  secure  and  unalterable  inhc- 

t{iontaneoiisly   providing    for    bis 

;  ai  a  doubtful  and  insecure  pos- 

he   preserved   only  by  labour, 

■  and  perfected  by  ingenuity." 

p.  If,'.) 

r,  Luic  icith  regard  to.  —  In  most 

there  are  covenants  intriMiuced 

fnjftr^   tn  ninniire,  which   are  often 

<\'  umbering  the  elForts 

■'<T,   and   rarely  im- 

1.  c  cf  the  ignorant,  luzy, 

Thus,  by  some  leases, 

.vcl,  on  certain  conditions, 

1  and  hay,   and   bring  on 

'I*  stead  a  given  weight  of 

ly  two  tons  of  stable  dung 


for  a  load  of  straw,  and  three  tons  for  a 
load  of  buy)  ;  in  others,  he  is  restrained 
I'lum  selling  cither;  in  others,  from  liming 
or  cbiUkiiig  bis  land.  In  most  leases  he 
covenuiits  to  spread  the  iiiunure  on  the 
farm,  and  to  leave  it,  in  the  concluding 
year  of  his  term,  l<r(i\nT\y  laid  up  in  lieiips, 
if  it  is  uot  already  employed  on  the  land. 

The  mere  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  a  sufScicnt  cunsiderulion  tor  the  tenant's 
promise  to  manage  a  farm  iu  a  husbaudlike 
manner,  and  not  to  earry  away  any  straw, 
dung,  compost,  &c.  (liowley  v.  HWAeri 
(1793),  5T.K.373.);  but  to  promise  to' 
8])end  60/.  worth  of  manure  every  year,  is 
not  in  law  an  obligation  iu-ising  out  of  the 
bare  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
(Jirown  V.  Cntmp  (1815),  I  Marsh,  5 ti 7.) 
A  tenant  from  year  to  year,  under  a  notice 
to  <iuit,  cannot  remove  miuiure,  except  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
if  necessary  he  may  be  restrained  by  an  in- 
junction.   (Otulow  V. (lM0O),'ll  Vcs. 

jun.  173.)  Tbe  custom  of  the  country  is 
usually  IbUowcd  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment and  sale  of  manure  ;  but  in  case  there 
is  a  written  agreement,  no  inquiry  can  bts 
made  oa  to  tlie  custom  of  the  country 
(Lieheiirood  v.  Viiio*  (1815),  1  Mer.  15.)  ; 
and  when  an  express  stipulalion  is  made, 
the  custom  of  the  country  is  excluded  en- 
tirely, {liuherts  v.  Barker  (1833),  1  C.  & 
M.  fi08.)  In  this  case  Lord  Lyndliurst 
said,  '■  The  off-going  tenant  was  bound  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  leave  the  ma- 
nure on  the  jiremises,  and  was  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  it  by  tbe  landlord,  or  tbe  sue- 
ceeuing  tenant ;  but  in  this  ca-se  they  did 
not  rely'on  the  custom.  The  lease  con- 
tained a  covenant  that  tbe  tcniuit,  on  quit- 
ting the  fiu-m,  should  not  sell  or  take  away 
tbe  manure  which  should  be  in  the  fold, 
but  should  leave  it  lo  be  exijeiided  on  the 
liuid  by  the  liiiidlord  or  his  succeeding 
tenant.  It  is  to  be  left  for  their  use,  and 
there  is  no  provision  lis  to  any  payment  in 
resiK'Ct  of  it.  AN'eare  of  opinion,  theref()re, 
that  the  plainlilf  is  not  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  the  manure."  Hut  where  on  agreement 
is  silent  as  to  the  question  of  manures,  then 
the  custom  of  Uie  country  is  valid  in  law. 
(Senior  v.  AmyUige  flSlti),  ilolt,  197.) 
If  the  out-going  tenant  has  covenanted  with 
his  landlord  to  sell  tlie  manure  to  the  in- 
eominn  tenant  at  u  valuation,  and  to  leave 
it  on  uie  form,  the  c>ut-g<iiiig  tenant  has  a 
right  of  on-8tand  on  the  farm;  luid  if  the 
in-coming  tenant  remove  tlie  nuuiure  be- 
fore such  valuation,  he  is  answerable  to  tlic 
out-going  tenant  in  an  action  of  tresjMiss. 
(Beaty  v.  GiiioBS  (1812),  16  East,  116.) 
A  tenant  may  sell  or  a.i<ign  over  niu- 
I  nuro  to  an  assignee,  although  be  thereby 


and  manure  the  land,  witb  two  sutbcient 
net*  of  muck,  within  the  last  six  years  of  his 
tenunry,  the  last  mucking  to  be  within  the 
last  three  yeers,  this  covenant  is  satitified 
by  the  tenant  laying  on  two  sets  of  muck 
within  the  limt  tliree  years  of  his  term,  if  be 
shall  lliiiik  fit  to  do  to.  {PoumaU  v.  Moores 
(1K2-2),  5  B.  &  A.416.) 

In  valuing  manure  to  an  in-coming  te- 
nant, much  depends  upon  the  custom  of 
the  country,  which  is  usually  followed  in 
these  cases.  Land  which  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  clean  by  a  year's  fallowing,  is  de- 
nominated a  full  tilliige,  and  by  tillages  the 
valuation  is  commonly  made. 

In  estimating  tlie  value  of  manure  in 
arable  land,  it  ifl  done  by  allowing  a  full 
tillage  after  a  fallow  or  crop  of  turnips  fed 
off;  alYer  a  white  crop,  half  a  tillage;  but 
after  two  white  crops  no  allowance  is 
made. 

Kor  bones  one  tillage  more  is  valued 
than  for  dung,  on  arable  soils ;  two  thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  Ixmes,   and  labour  of 

f)rocuriHg  and  spreading  them,  being  al- 
owed  ai't*.>r  one  white  crop,  and  one  third 
of  the  value  after  two  white  crops.  Soot, 
rape-cake,  oil,  sprats,  &c.,  which  are  quickly 
cxhuu!tte<l  in  the  soil,  ore  allowed  for  as 
one  full  tillage  before  a  crop  grown,  or 
after  turnips,  &c.  eaten  off;  but  if  the 
turnips,  &c.  have  been  carried  off,  then  only 
one  luird  of  the  cost  of  procuring,  carrying, 
and  spreading  is  allowed. 

I''ijr  earthy  uiimurcs  more  is  idlowed  in  a 
valuation  than  for  those  of  a  perishable  lui- 
ture.  Thus,  on  pasture  land,  lime,  chalk 
or  marl  are  commonly  valued  for  six  years 
aAer  thev  have  been  spread  on  the  laOd. 

This  includes  prime  cost,  carriage,  and 
i.,i,« —  :_ ^: —  ;_    *_if 


'loge,   and 


counties  the  dang 
charge  to  the  in-o 
ScotJaud,  is  called  1 

CVSTOMS  or  COCHTL 

MAJ'LE.  (Aeer,  bun 
point,  the  wood  having  fa 
sought  uiieT  for  manvfad 
of  pikes  and  lances.)  l! 
the  most  part  bcautiiul  t 
able  size,  generally  emp 
avenues  or  the  back  of  I 
soil  they  delight  most  ta 
sandy  loam,  in  which  I 
strike  freely  in  the  open 
be  increased  by  layers 
autumn  :  but  all  the  ba 
taine<l  from  seed,  which 
soon  after  gathering.  Fl 
sugar  maple  (A.  tacehan 
Americans  make  a  vcrr  g 
in  coiudderable  quantities] 
sess,  more  or  less,  in  the  al 
property.  There  are  a  ft 
of  maple ;  but  two  only,  w 
ore  common  to  Britain. 

1.  Tlie  greater  maple 
pteudo-platanau},  which 
and  about  house*,  oomni 
wild.  It  is  a  targe  haada) 
growth,  with  a  smooth  a 
and  round  spreading  brai 
long  footstallcs  four  or  I 

fiolmate,  with  five  acale  1 
obes;  the  middle  one  hj 
most  very  small ;  veiny, 
little  hairy  tuSi  at  the  b« 
cous  beneath.  Clusters  pi 
many-flowered,  downy.  ] 
size  of  a  currant  bloaaoq 
two  or  three  broad  in«i 


ijrcamore,  or  Costorphine 
I  p.  JIaeo-variegata,  Louilon),  the 
ieptUd  leaved  iiycamure  (A.  p. 
Loudon},  and  the  purple  leaved 

common  or  field  maple  {A.  cam- 
rhu  ii  a  common  tree  in  heil<;e9 
tt,  but  is  rather  rare  in  Scotioiiil 
■rtii  of  Englaud.  It  m  of  iiuii.'b 
■bit.'  growth  tiian  the  preceding, 
r  ^prcmling  branches ;  the  bark 
I  full  of  fi&sures ;  that  of  the 
smooth.  Leaves  about  I^  inch 
ny  while  young,  like  their  fout- 
e-lobed,  obtuse,  somewhat  eut. 
tOVYmbose,  erect,  the  wings  of  the 
t  diToricated.  The  wood  is  com- 
£iie  grain,  sometimes  beautifully 
kbratcd  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
■ble^,  though  now  superseded  by 
fJHid  even  by  our  native  oak. 
irway  maple  (A.  platanoides)  has 
een  classed  among  our  liritiah 
a.  It  is  a  tree  of  tlic  first  rank, 
m  in  our  climate,  and  attains  a 
ml  to  that  of  the  sycamore  within 
iod  of  years ;  it  is  a  decided  ac- 
D  our  park  and  woodland  scenery, 
od  promises  to  be  of  more  value, 
ed  for  a  greater  variety  of  pur- 
n  that  of  the  sycamore,  being 
le-grained,  firm,  susceptible  of  a 
d  and  freipientlv  exhiuiling  the 
ippewancc  in  tlie  direction  and 
I M  the  fibre,  for  which  the  bird's- 
1  of  America  is  so  highly  prized 
t  oAcr.  The  foliage,  though  not 
ind  massive  as  that  of  the  syca- 
■ibrageous ;  tlie  leaver  which  in 
f»  striking  resemblance  to  those 
Mnnif  occidentalism  are  large  with 
liolea,  and,  when  fully  expanded, 
■hining  light  green ;  in  an  early 
psnded  state,  they  ore  of  a  deli- 
rish  green,  and  in  autumn,  before 

become  of  a  rich  warm  yellow. 

But.  Diet;    Smith'*  Eug.  Flor. 

229.;     PhiUipt't    Shrub,    vol.  ii. 
tAy'f   Brit.  Forett   Trees,  vol.  i. 

A  provincial  term  signifying  ■ 

,  The  matter  which  remains  aAer 
MC  of  fruit ;  or  any  substance 
jib  oil ;  or,  in  fact,  any  fluid  mat- 
lion  of  which  tne  action  of 
What  remains  in  the 


IJEXT.    In  lx>tany,  a  terra  ap- 
.  which  are  permanent, 
.  do  not  fall  ofT. 
tliird  month  of  llie  year. 
CalnuUtr.    Spring  is  now  break- 


ing  on  the  farmer.  If  any  beans,  peas,  or 
winter  vetches  remain  un-tuwn,  this  is  the 
latest  period  when  the  wurk  can  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Now  it  is  that,  for 
sowing  spring  corn,  fine  weather  is  so  va- 
luable to  the  cultivator  :  the  value  of  March 
dust  ia  known  to  a  proverb.  Oats,  barley, 
flax,  and  hemp-sceil  should  be  sown  this 
month,  and  clover  and  other  grass  seeds 
with  the  spring  corn,  or  amongst  wheat.  In 
all  coses,  we  bbould  advise  the  farmer  to 
use  a  st4>ep  of  some  kind  for  the  seed, — 
a  wcidc  solution  of  sttlt{>etrc  (or  iiilrute  of 
soda  for  barley)  or  common  salt ;  and  these 
may  be  rolled  in  lime  to  tlry  them  siiffi- 
ciontly  for  the  drill.  For  the  smaller  grass 
seeds  the  solution  should  be  weaker,  and 
be  dried  with  gypsum  jiowder.  On  all 
those  soils  which  ore  said  to  be  tired  of 
clover,  or  clover  sick,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  afiplication  of  gypsum,  at 
the  rate  of  1 J  to  2  cwt.  per  acre  with  the 
seed ;  it  answers  admirably  on  moist  soils, 
es|)OciaUy  on  those  where  the  sulphate  of 
lime  docs  not  exist  naturally.  Many  simple 
o!)servntion8  will  indicate  to  the  fanner  the 
probable  success  of  gypsum.  If  common 
cuul  or  [leat  ashes,  when  spread  on  his  clover, 
sajnlbin,  or  luccm,  promotes  their  growth, 
then  he  may  securely  apply  gy[Mium,  for 
the  ashes  owe  all  their  enriching  properties 
to  the  presence  of  gypsum.  Nitrate  of  sodo 
may  also  be  applied  either  as  a  steep  for 
barley  (for  this  grain  usually  contains  a  small 
projKirtiou  of  that  salt),  or  it  may  he  sown  at 
the  rate  of  1 J  cwt.  per  acre,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  com  makes  its  appearance  above  the 
ground.  If  salti)etre  is  used,  1  cwt.  per 
acre  is  sutticicnt.  Both  these  salts  do  best 
on  light  dry  soils,  such  as  sands,  gravels, 
chalks,  or  light  looms  ;  and  upon  such  jKior 
grass  lands,  these  are  perhaps  the  only  ma- 
ntirei  which  can  be  pnifitably  etn])loyed. 
During  this  month  carrots  and  parsnips  oru 
generally  sown  on  the  light  lands  of  Nor- 
folk. These  valuable  crops  would  be  much 
more  extensively  cultivated  if  only  some 
lalK)ur  were  previously  bestowed  in  deepen- 
ing the  soil,  by  either  the  spade  or  the  sub- 
soil plough.  This  is  a  good  time  to  top- 
dress  wheat  with  cither  soot,  ashes,  liuie, 
or  salt  and  lime.  The  fanner  will  find,  in 
using  soot,  that  its  powerful  effect  is  ma- 
terially increased  by  adding  to  it  from  8  to 
10  bushels  of  salt.  The  luixture  of  these 
cnrichers,  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  IS 
bushels  of  each  per  acre,  trenchetL,  or  deeply 
ploughe<l  in,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
all  manures  for  carrots.  Tlie  nutritive 
matters  of  the  carrot  are  very  considerable, 
1000  ports  containing  9H  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter ;  the  same  proportion  of  parsnips  con- 
tain 90  parts,  the  Swedish  ttimip  64,  the 
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■■  -  --tt::t  <KL.y  ii  ports.   The  Flemish 

:  — _.-^.  -■»  .-Irr.  :*  iriia  tht-ir  spring  com. 
1:  ■-*  1  r  ■:•:  rra;::.-s  :o  :a..-ultate  the  ve- 
Cr-i::-  -  .:  •'£■:  t-irr.t-i*:-!  bv  steeping  it 
:-  Titer.  iz.i  nZl  ":-;-;:t.-r  to  &dj  to  the  rteep 
;  '.'.■-  ■::  silrrntre  :•:•  cvcrr^  •jiurtj  ol"  water. 
S.  ■*  l-i.'*rr:'t.:'»'arii  tee  cn-i  of  the  month. 

PrvTdir*  TOUT  rv>;a:o  gri-und.  an<l  plant 
f-wir.lj  the  cn-1  tfthis  month.  This  root 
■irl..r".:*  —  t7»*a  i<"il>.  suvh  as  old  {osturvs 
■.*r  sti.  k-y;.rii.  1:'  vou  nec-i  saj  manure. 
u*r  *<«-■» ii-i.  r";-»u^hoJ  in  as  jrreen  and 
Wit  wl-.h  tie  salt-water  as  jx■i^siMe.  In 
Ci^'si.Ir'"  tlicT  carrr.  :a  tte  autumn,  lor  a 
— :>  'T  tw.;,  aci  sprvad  vn  their  potato 
r.-. ! i*.  :h>  si:  mud  o:"  the  shores  o{  the 
MrT^-v.  at  :Le  tite  o:"  iO  or  30  cubic  vaids 
:>r  i^r,-.  L'  you  cannot  get  these,  use 
•  ••:i!i-s-.Tar:n^  ivr.d-mud.  or  weed-heaps. 
••::h  wh:-.-!:.  a  m'.>c!h  prc^ious  V>  using  it, 
:v.:x  a  bushel  ••!"  ivmmon  salt  (the  rel'use  of 
':>.<>'.=  is  vxcelient)  with  each  cubic  rard. 
1  have  founil  ou  the  gravellv  soils  ol"  £ssex 
n-^  manure  su(>erior  to  this  lor  potatoes. 
I'tant  hops.  Alders  are  now  cut.  AVater 
:iK>a<tows  mar  be  ted  tor  the  first  time. 
This  is  a  gc-od  period  to  destroy  moles. 
Top-dress  young  wheats.  Soot,  malt-combs, 
iiine.  and  salt  and  lime,  are  all  powert'ul 
luannrvs  lV>r  this  purpose. 

Lt>ok  steadily  to  vour  ewes :  provide 
them  wana,  dry.  sheltering  places :  give 
them  your  l>est  turnips  or  carets,  mangel 
wur,:i-l,  and  hay  :  regard  also  thv-ir  tleanli- 
iivs*.  Th<>  same  remarks  apply  to  all  breed- 
in;;  i;n:!::als  :  lo  ciiws  and  to  mares. 

AttOJul    lo    yiiur    jmultry  ;    cleun^e   and 
lime-wash  ilu-ir  hiiii>os ;  Ivt  their  boxes  be 
oiten   rei>Ieni>hod  with   hay  or  straw,     ll" 
you  wnuM  Ik"  siicocs?tul  with  them,  never 
.<et   tlieui   with   their   own   eiigs  tor  stiK'k 
binls  ;  procure  tlivse  trom  a  distance.    The 
advantages  ol'  an  incessant  change  of  stiH'k 
is  a  se«-rel  little  unilorstiuHl  by  housewives. 
(tARi>i;Nr.B's  Cai.kmiar.     Kill-hen   Oar- 
'/<«. —  .llfmndtTg,    sow,    earth    up    those 
sown  in  autumn.     Aiitrtlicu,  sow  or  plant. 
Artkhoki-ii,  spring,  dress  >■..  jilant,  tone  in 
IioI-KhI,   dress    e^tabIi^lled    beds.      Balm, 
|)lant.     JiumI,  sow.     Jiiuiis.  plant,  earth  up 
advancing.     Beet  (red,  white,  and  green), 
sow.    Boiiif^e,  ntw.    ii(iri<-«/c,  sow  c.    Brnc- 
ci>/i,  sow*'.,  ol'that  now  in  pnHluciion  mark 
siinie   lor  seed.      Bnrnet.   plant   and   sow. 
Cahliiiffv/),  plant,  earth  u|>,&c.  tiinner  plant- 
ations, sow.    < '«r/"«H"«y.  sow.    Ciirni/*,  sow. 
('iiii/i//oiri'rx.  plant  out  Iroin  trnnies,  attend 
lo   those   under  glasses,  jwick  out   sjiring 
raiMMl,  sow  A.     (.'iiji.\icum,  sow  <•.      (\'len/, 
M>w,  dress  and  earth   up  autumn   planteil. 
< 'linmiimil>\  plant.    Cliircs,  plant.    Ci/rrim; 
sow.     C/iiri/,  .sow.     Cms,  Aiwi  ii-iiii,  sow. 
Chvrril,  sow.     Compottn,  pR'i«u-e  and  turn 
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over.  Coriander.,  sow  t.  Can 
Caeumben,  sow,  prick  out,  ri(]{ 
tend  to  the  impregnation,  &c. 
forcing.  DiU,tow.  X)n^,pn!i 
beds.  Earthihg  tip,  attend  to. 
or  plant.  Garlic,  plant.  Aof- 
attend  to  linings,  &c.  Uguop, » 
raduh,  plant.  Hoeing,  attend 
weather.  Uerbraif,  chsan  and 
weather.  Jenutdem  arlieludttt,  i 
ney  bean*,  sow  e.,  attend  to  i 
Kale  {lea),  plant  or  sow,  force. 
Lfttaeet,  plant  from  frames  f ., 
out  early  sown.  Lavender,  plani 
plant,  b.  Marforanu,  sow  anil  pk 
sow,  prick  out,  ridge  out,  alten< 
forcing.  Mint,  plant,  clean  old  I 
gold*,  sow.  Mathrooiu  bols,  i 
to  those  in  pnxtuction.  Mtubn 
sow.  Naitartitrm,  sow.  Onvn 
crop,  those  raised  in  autumn  tr 
bulbing,  plant  for  seed  b.  Quit 
plant.  Orach,  sow.  Partnipt, 
sow,  earth  up  and  stick,  attei 
in  hot-beds.  Pompiont,  sow  t. 
sow  e.  Parsley,  sow.  Jlautl 
st>w.  Potataen,  plaiit,  attend 
tbrcin°r  and  on  borders.  Penny. 
Badithet,  sow  thin,  &o.  those 
Roehambole,  plant.  Rotemartf, 
plant.  Rampiim,  sow.  Ilajie. 
sow,  etlible  rooted,  sow  e.  llht 
Spinach,  sow,  alWnd  advamin 
plant.  SuuM  salailin/;,  sow.  . 
Siroi/s,  lay  in  ohi  stocks  to  prr>il 
Stdxiiji/,  sow.  Sivrzotieni,  snw 
sow.  JSiirrek,  plant  and  sow.  .S 
and  sow.  Siicatry,  sow.  Trtr-< 
Tetragtmia,  sow  e.  Taiusft/,  p 
riigoii,  plant.  Thyme,  sow.  T<'i 
Turiiijni,  sow  b.,  e.  Vacant  -z 
manure.  AVeeiling  in  general 
Worm)CWMl»,  sow. 

FlOWEB     (i\RVKN. XoW    \ 

Evergreens  cannot  lie  moved 
ln'riml.  Deciduous  llowcrin;;  • 
also  be  still  plante<l,  such  as  .Vhi 
Syringjis,  n>ses,  honeysu<kU-s 
sumach,  laburnums,  lilac.-,  ja-mi 
K'rrv  mvrtles,  guehJer-roMf,  \ 
the  Iwniers  rojuir*'  filling  up. 
ing  )>lants  may  still  Ix.-  moviO 
early  In  the  month.  Lvchniss  i- 
t'anterbtiry  Iwlls,  lreo-primn-«i 
sweet-williams,  wallllowi-r-,  i 
monk's  htXMl,  n>si>  •■aiiipsons 
aster-s  sunllowers,  fi>\i;lii\f;s 
]>crennlal  and  biennial  lli-mr-.*' 
the  last  week  in  this  nu.iiih.  S 
hyaciiilhs  when  the  lliiwcr-«ten; 
riant  out  layercij  i-amation-i  ••( 
Into  the  places  where  iht-y  ■•u^'ht 
(iive  fresh  earth  to  any  |ilaut;  in 


MARCH. 

itPinlu;  auriculav,  double  swoet- 
(lou)iK-  stock  gill>11owers,  ro<'kut8, 
annuals    of   nil    hunly   kincLs  ; 
kt  any  hurily  roses  which  you  may 
Jd  blow  late  in  the  year ;  plant 
dging  still ;  and  roll  the  lawn  aiul 
'"",     Troniiphuit  any  tender  kinds 
which  you  may  have  been  at 
of  raiding  in  or  procuring  from  n 
Keep  the  garden  quite  free  from 
I  ttd  dciul  leaves. 

tL  JloxTiiLT  Notices.  —  Afiireli, 
month  of  the  Koman  year  only 
the  reign  of  Home's  first  mniuirch, 
its  name  in  honour  of  Miirs,  the 
'  deity  of  that  city.  In  this  tliey 
j-from  the  custom  of  their  credited 
the  Greeks,  who  named  it  in 
'.  Diana.  Romulus  assigned  to  it 
I  da^  which  it  ha.s  ever  since  rc- 
~ar  Saxon  forefathers  called  it 
h,  because  the  rites  of  the  god- 
,  were  celebrated  in  it,  and  Lnit- 
Itich  is  literally  the  tpriiiff  month. 
ous  with  length  in  our  lun- 
probably  applied  to  the 
I  because  in  its  days  the  litMirs 
;iii  perceiitibly  to  exceed  those 
ITie  later  Israelites  called  this 
most  probably  i'rom  the  lle- 
J  signifying  to  tlee  away  at  a  given 
'.  rnmmenioration  of  their  escape 
Bv  their  forefathers  this  month 
hib,  or  the  month  of  green 
in  the  climate  of  Palestine 
loom,  especially  burli'V,  hud 
doped  its  ears  m  their  green 
nrtny  of  remark,  that  most 
tlieir  early  stages  of  s<x:iety  de- 
iW  months  and  seasons  after  some 
kenomena  usual  to  it  in  their  cli- 
Hurons  and  other  tribes  of 
distinguish  tlie  year  into 
P'Bwntlis.  March  is  their  Worm 
!  worms  with  them  begin  then 
on  the  earth's  surface;  April  is 
1  of  PUattt ;  ilay,  their  Moon  of 
rhe  Flemings  call  February 
the  pruning  month ;  Aprd 
\.Oraafiiaimi,  Iwcause  in  it  they 
mcajiows.  This,  witJi  justice, 
llc<i  tlie  IVotens  of  the  uioiilhs. 
\  of  them  exhibits  such  a  viirlety 
I— Kucli  versalions  of  clouiLi  and 
•  of    genial   warmth   and   frosty 

liks  Iiare  now  many  temptations 

V  tu  to  extend  them.  If,  |>assing 
'  p«r«lm-gate,  we  ramble  into  the 
,T  .  ■luL-h  we  are  looking,  we 
II'  wo<jdbine  to  lie  almost 
i.s  >■■. ;  the  buds  of  the  larch  and 
>.  :  .  .irly  expanded:  in  liie  marshy 
bJJ 


MARIGOLD. 

parts  of  their  iticlosures,  the  spurge-laurel, 
the  (JiiiVoilil,  niid  the  rush  are  now  in  bloom. 
It"  we  wiiiiilcr  rather  in  some  of  the  wiutu 
lanes  which  stretch  to  the  south  of  our  vil- 
lage hill,  the  common  whitlow  grass  on  some 
dry  rubbishy  banks,  the  jirimrose,  and  the 
sweet  violeL,  rany  already  be  met  with.  In 
more  completely  animated  nature,  we  are 
amused  with  watching  the  habits  of  the 
rooks,  who  now  are  detained  by  (he  process 
of  incubation ;  to  watch  for  the  first  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  wheat-ear,  the  brinistone- 
coloureil  buttertiy,  the  bhick  ant,  ami  the 
bat ;  to  listen  for  the  first  asj)iratioiis  of  tlie 
skylark,  the  first  notes  of  the  thrush,  the 
woodlark,  the  linnet,  the  bhickbird,  and  the 
golden-crested  wren;  for  these  are  niui'h 
surer  indications  of  confirme<l  spring  than 
any  dictum  of  the  alnianuc.  ^V  hilst  some 
birds  lU'c  thus  as  it  were  arriving  to  us, 
many  arc  actually  leaving  us,  and  Ibllowing 
the  winterly  temperature  they  ilelight  in  to 
its  more  northern  haunts.  'J'he  lieldt'are, 
the  redwing,  the  various  pidmij>edes,  the 
woodcock,  and  others,  are  now  steering  tlieir 

)  aerial  voyages  to  Siberia,   Russia,  Norway, 

'  the  shores  of  the  lialtic,  and  even  to  the 

I  L'anadas.     { Fiiriiier  s  Alnuuwc.) 

I  MARCHES.  The  name  given  to  the 
borders  or  frontiers  «f  any  district,  but 
more  esfieciidly  ajifilied  to  the  boundaries 
between  Knghmd  and  Wales,  ami  England 
and  Scotliuid. 

MARK.     The  female  of  the  horse.    See 

HoBSE. 

MARE'S  TAIL,  (nippnrin  vulgaris.)  A 
curious  indigenous  a<|uutlo,  growing  in 
J  marshy  situations,  imd  in  liiKthes,  ixiols,  and 
the  borders  of  slow  streams.  The  tool  is 
creejiing;  stem  a  foot  or  more  abuve  the 
water;  round,  juicy,  poli-hed,  reddish,  with 
many  whorls  of  spreading,  liiiear,  entire, 
smooth,  single,  s|ireading  leaves ;  the  lower 
ones,  dee]i  under  water,  are  long,  thick-set, 
pellucid,  am!  pale;  the  herb  iu  winter  bear- 
ing no  other.  (Siuit/i'ii  Eng.  FUir.  vol.  i. 
p.  4.) 

MARUJOLD.  {Calendula,  named  from 
caleiifla,  the  first  day  of  the  month ;  there 
being  flowers  iiimosl  any  nmiilh  in  the 
year.)  A  geiiui!  of  showy  jilaiits,  among 
which  is  the  old  and  well-known  commou 
murif;olii  (C  oj/iciiuiliii.)  This  sjH'cJes  wiia 
formerly  useil  in  soups  and  broths,  but  is 
now  little  regarded.  The  green-house  sjie- 
eies  thrive  well  in  lo.im  andiicat  uiL\ed,and 
cuttings  rixit  freely  in  sanii  under  a  ghuts. 
The  half-hardy  annuals  it  is  recommemleil 
to  sow  in  a  gentle  heating  hot-bed,  from 
whence  they  must  Ims  transplanted  into  the 
ojicn  ground ;  the  hardy  kinds  merely  re- 
(juire  to  be  sown  in  the  llower  border>i  of 
the  giuden.     (PuxUin's  liol.  Did.) 


U'hc  marigold  is  raised  from  seed,  which  nmy 
be  gown  from  tlie  close  of  February  until 
June ;  or  it  miiy  bu  performcil  in  autumn, 
during  September.  If  loft  tn  theniselvcn, 
•  they  will  never  fail  lo  muUinly  innurae- 
rously,  from  the  self-sown  seed.  They  are 
usually  flown  broadcast,  and  rnked  in,  or  in 
drills,  ten  inches  apart ;  the  plants  are  best 
left  where"  raised,  being  thiimed  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder ;  but  when  the  seed- 
lings are  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  they 
may  be  removed  into  rows  at  similar  dis- 
tances as  above.  Water  must  be  given  mo- 
derately every  other  day,  until  established. 
The  flowers,  which  the  spring-raised  plants 
will  prtxluce  in  the  June  of  the  same  year, 
but  tho«>  of  autumn  not  until  thai  of  the 
following  one,  will  be  6l  to  gather  for  keep- 
ing ill  July,  when  they  are  ftilly  expanded, 
as  well  as  for  use  when  rcquiretl.  Before 
storing,  they  must  be  dried  [>erfectly,  other- 
wise they  become  mouldy  and  decay.  For 
the  production  of  gee<},  plants  of  each  variety 
must  be  grown  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  may  be.  The  two  Cbilding,  and 
the  largest  double  marigolds,  are  especially 
liable  to  degenerate,  if  the  see«l  is  not  care- 
fully taken  from  the  largest  and  most  dou- 
ble llowcrs.  (G.W.Johiuon's  Kitch.  Gard.) 
JURIGOLD,  CORN.    See  Coen  Ma- 

BIGOLIl. 

MARIGOLD,  AFRICAN.  SeeAr«ic.i!« 
Mariuoi.d. 

MARKJOLD.TheMARSH.  SeeMjuuH 
Marigou). 

ALVHJORAM.  {Ori^anitm,  from  oro*, 
a  mountain,  and  gajuii, ^oy\  the  delight  of 
the  mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  habitation 
of  the  plants.)  A  genus  of  well-known 
pungent  and  gratefully  aromatic  herbs.  The 


be  ritBI 


fortbem.  If  tlie 
ore  deficient  in  theirt 
the  f>ercnnials  are 
vere  weather.  The  i 
oj)en.  Tlie  sweet  nuujfi 
solely  by  seeds ;  the  two  | 
as  well  as  by  parting  theil 
slii>8  of  theu-  Dnmc£e*.  8 
formed  of  all  the  species,  I 
of  February,  if  open  wel 
mencement  of  June ;  bu( 
April  is  the  usual  time 
Portions  of  the  rootcxi  pik 
be  plante<l  from  Fcbrua^ 
during  September  and  Oi 

The  sowing  is  perfornn 
six  inches  apart,  or  brc 
ca."*  the  seed  being  burii 
half  an  inch  deep.  When 
iittaiued  a  hcigtit  of  tw^ 
they  must  be  thinned  t 
tho.se  removed  may  be  pt 
similar  distance  apart  ea4 
the  annual  species  are  \ 
the  perennials  to  be  fiiu] 
September,  at  the  distant 
when  raised  from  offseto^ 
given  at  every  removal,  a 
are  established.  The  | 
partings  of  the  root  ara 
ten  or  twelve  inches  *pa| 
to  remain ;  they  moat  |j 
ratcly  every  evening,  and 
day,  until  they  have  takdj 
soon  do,  an)i  aoqoirv  a  e4 

The  only  after  cultivi 
the  siiecies  require  is  tlia 
tion  of  the  hoe.  In  Oa^ 
parts  of  the  {lerena 
some  mould  ', 


!  {lerenai^l 


MARKHAM,  GERVASE. 


fir  two  are  left  ungatburcil  from, 
lyly  ri|»ens  in  the  course  of  the 
lint  the  exotic  species  seldom 
I  tewl  in  this  country;  consequently 
ly  obtained  from  the  south  of 
Italy.  In  favourable  years,  how- 
sometimes  perfect  it  late  in 
When  the  green  tops  are  much 
a  stnoll  quantity  ol  seed  of  the 
arjomni  is  sown  in  January  or 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  (Cr.  H'. 
KiU-hen   OanUm ;    Paxlon*  But. 

Fltir.  vol.iii.  p.  106.) 
lAM,  GEKVASE  (GERVAS 
>E),  was  born  at  Gotham  in  N'ot- 
',  the  younger  and  portionlcfls 
irt  Markhooi,  Esq.,  about  the 
^tlie  sixteenth  century,  as  we  are 
the  circumstance  of  his  being, 
le  prime  of  life,  champion  and 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  in 
in  whose  cause  he  was  danger- 
ided  in  a  duel  by  Sir  John  Holle?. 
iff.  Col.  of  the  Fam. of  Cavendish, 
lie  served  as  a  captain  in  llic 
during  the  civil  wars,  and,  ae- 
Jroniley,  died  in  1636.  He  wils 
uminous  writer,  and  appears  to 
the  first  Englishman  who,  de- 
the  produce  of  his  p<'n  for 
became  a  hackney  author. 
<i  on  Htub.  vol.  ii.  p.  32.)  I 
ipt  to  notice  all  his  works,  or 
ic  all  in  the  following  list, 
mere  copies  from  each  other. 
he  wrote  on  horsemanship, 
cattle,  vermin,  &c. 


o.  In  two  partj.    London. 

rta^  aobrrnd  In  I6U.    1.  Malton  Kui- 

CituUb^J   Fanner,  truitljUed  from  tbe 

Hlv   l1uilMOdri«  of  Kranrc,   lullf,  and 

I  and  mad«  to  acrtw  with  oitr*  herp  In 

a.    KI6.  folio.     3.  Farrvell  to  Hui- 

ItortcblOMit  of   all    Sitrtt   of   Barren 

WO.  ISll.  II!?!'.  I'!3I.  1049;  all  In 

tnf  tho  \\>alil  of  Krnt,  or  a  DU 

nan  for  the  trim  Ordfrlnfi.  Ma. 

RftrrlT^'-r  of  all  the  Uruundt  within  tlii< 

Md  hoaaet.  and  may  apnrrally  mtvc  for 

<  la  Knglaod  of  that   Naturr.     LntiUtm. 


.  4to._  4.  Thp toiintrj  Hmwifc'i  tinrden. 
o  art  Wi 
of  ifjl^'i  and  1664  are  tald  In  their 


K.  Tbi'  W»y  to  a 


ve-allli,  In  »ix  p4rtl. 


I  th»  tenth  and  cl«nrenlh. 

I  to  Iliubantlry,  or  llic  cn- 

•H  sorts  of  barren  and  sterile 

I  «mr  kingdomc,  to  be  as  fruitful 

of  groine,  pulse,  and  grasso, 

grMlui*  whatsoever,  together 

I  and  preservation  of  all 

from  one  yeore  to  many 

k«e  Markhiun'i  best  work, 

I  on  which  it  is  evident  he  had 

Om   great4>st  pains.     His  direc- 

ore   gencriJIy   rude,    and 

•weeing  in  their  nature:  thus 

I  all  tiorren  lamii  to  be  first  hockt 

gtted,  and  then  dressed  with  sea- 

815 


sand;  then  timed,  and  then  manured  with 
farm-yard  comfort  "  in  very  plentiful  man- 
ner, so  farre  forth  as  your  provision  will 
extend,  for  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
barren  and  hard  earths  can  never  be  over- 
loded  with  good  meanure  or  compasse,  since 
it  is  oidy  the  want  of  warmihe  and  futnessc 
which  meanure  breedeth  that  causeth  all 
manner  of  fruitfulncsse."  The  rotation  of 
cro[)S  in  his  day  for  such  newly-ene!o.sed 
lands  wiLS  very  ill  understood ;  for  he  directs 
the  first  two  years  wheat  or  rye,  then  fold- 
ing with  sheep,  then  Uiu-ley  ;  "  the  next 
three  yeiires  you  may  sowe  it  withe  oates;" 
the  seventh  year  "  pea.*ic  or  beaues,  accord- 
ing as  you  shall  hnde  the  strengihe  and 
goodnes-^e  of  the  grounde ;"  then  he  adds, 
"  for  three  or  four  yeares  following  the 
seven,  you  may  let  it  lye  at  rest  for  graaae, 
and  doubtlcsse  it  will  yieldc  you  cither  oa 
good  pasture,  or  as  gotxl  meduw  as  you  can 
reasonably  require,  and  he  very  sagely 
predicts  that  by  following  these  directions 
"  hue  that  is  master  uf  the  most  fruitfullest 
and  richest  soyle  shall  not  boast  of  any 
greater  increase  than  you  shall." 

Jlarkliajn  was  aware  of  the  fertilising 
powers  of  salt,  but  then  he  mistook  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  quantity  to  be  ap- 
plied per  "  aker."  lie  was  more  correct  m 
Lis  directions  for  steeping  the  seed-wheat 
in  brine,  made  "  so  strtmg  that  it  will  beare 
an  egge,"  of  which  recipe  he  very  reason- 
ably pi-e<lict«,  "  that  the  use  therof  will 
never  be  layde  downe  in  this  kingdtiine." 
His  directions  to  use  all  kinds  of  manures 
are  frequent  and  fervent ;  he  notices  the 
burning  of  earth  and  weedes,  which  he  i:all8 
"  burning  of  baite,"  —  the  dung  of  live 
stock,  rotten  straw,  "  mudde  of  ponds  and 
ditches,"  "  the  spyteling  of  house-tloores," 
street  sweepings,  sea  weeds,  pigeons'  dung ; 
he  even  had  the  wisdom,  in  that  early  day 
for  the  progress  of  agricultural  discoveries, 
to  plead  earnestly  for  the  tise  of  manure 
drilled  with  the  seed.  lie  says,  "  Take 
pigeons' dung,  or  pullens'  dung  (that  i.s,  any 
kind  of  lunde  fowle  whatsoever,  but  by  no 
means  any  water  fowl),  or  pigeons'  Jung 
and  pullens'  dung  mixt  togelUor,  and  allow- 
ing to  every  n<'re  two  or  lliree  buslu-Us 
tliereiif,  which  is  the  true  fiuantitie  of  seede 
proportioned  for  the  same,  and  this  duug 
beuig  broken  anil  masht  into  small  pieces, 
you  shall  put  into  your  syillop  or  hopper, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  vou  sowe  your 
corne,  you  shall  sowe  this  dung  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  immediately  after  it  you 
shall  sowe  your  wheatc,  either  steept  in 
brine  or  sail  sea  water,  or  un»tce|)eil,  as  you 
shall  think  good;  but  in  ea.se  you  can 
neither  get  salt  sand  nor  sea  rocke  weedes, 
then  you  slioll  by  no  means  omit  the  sleeiie- 


I  aouni  oi  me  aiuiy  pram. 

The  rcillnwind  directions  nddrcsscd  to 
P(ill;i'^cr»  show  the  good  feeling  with  which 
he  wiis  iietunted.  "  If  the  former  direc- 
tions iind  inatructions  wliieli  I  have  shewed 
thee  appear  either  too  difficult  or  too  costly 
(fur  now  I  speake  to  the  phiine,  simple, 
pocire  hu!<ban(liuaii),  and  yet  thou  art  mas- 
ter iif  none  but  bai'ren  earth,  then  thou 
sliall  l>y  thyna  own  industry,  or  the  Indus- 
trie of  tJiy  ehihlren,  servant^^,  and  such  like, 
or  by  contracting  with  tavlers,  botchers,  or 
any  poorc  ])eople  tl>at  will  deserve  apennie, 
gather  uf>,  get,  or  buy  all  the  ragges,  shreds, 
and  base  pcices  of  woollen  cloth  whatso- 
ever that  are  cast  out,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  dunghill,  and  of  these  if  thou  eiuist 
conipcisse  but  a  sackcfull,  or  a  sackefull  and 
an  lialte,  it  is  sulTiciont  ('or  the  dressing  of 
an  iiker  of  arable  hind  (all  Markhani's  pre- 
M-ribed  nuantities  of  mauure  arc  too  small 
in  amount ;  it  should  be  at  least  five  times 
this  tiuuntitv).  These  ragges  and  shreds, 
lornsuiuU,  tLou  shall  thinly  spread  over  the 
land  Iwlbre  faUowing  time;  then  coming  to 
fallttw,  plough  them  into  tlie  land."  Then 
he  advises  the  poor  cottager  to  steep  his 
seed  in  liquid  manure  made  with  cow-dung, 
anil  uilvises  him,  "  if  he  cannot  get  a  suili- 
cieut  supjily  of  ragges,  to  manure  his  barren 
limd  with  the  horns  and  hoofea  of  cattle, 
soap,  ashes;"  he  further  recommends  that 
the  sewerage  of  the  house  should  be  mixed 
with  the  dunghill;  and  urges  theem|>loyment 
of  hair,  fern,  leaves,  furze,  malt-dust,  pU- 
chanls,  and  garban;c  of  fish ;  and  la-sUy,  "  the 
bliKxl,  eiitrals,  and  offal  of  any  l)eiuit,  esiw- 
cially  for  the  vine,"  a-s  fertilisers.  At  p.  67.  he 
has  some  excellent  directions  (or  the  reco- 
very of  barren  lands  by  the  use  of  water; 


Reasons  oi  me  jeerw^^H 
rious  "  signes  of  rmR 
sunne,  fowde,  lieasts.  f 
nothing  very  reuinrlcnbl<i 
server,  every  one  of  i 
"  when  flees  and  siuall 
and  sore,"  or  "  the  cmt  a 
her  care,"  or  "  thfc  taad 
up  her  pricks,"  "  the  p 
cuneth  to  l>elievc  ia  tha 
The  following  may  not  I 
the  corn-dealer  and  th« 
way  our  auLlior  pi-esc^ 
whether  "  come  sliall  bo 

"  Take  twelve  pirini 
wheate  out  of  the  strcngt 
the  first  ilay  of  Jnniul 
hai'th  of  your  cbimnuy  ii 
it  i-leane,  then  make  a  I 
I  he  graynes  on  the  hot  i 
it  well,  and  if  it  leapc  | 
be  reasonably  trhcape,  bil 
then  cornc  shall  be  cxa 
if  it  lye  still  and  move  I 
of  corne  shall  st.iacl  mM 
that  moncth ;  and  thus  ' 
twelve  graincs,  the  firnt  ih 
one  after  another,  that 
moneth  one  ^niine,  and  J 
rising  and  falling  of  cort 
all  the  yeare  following." 
tcr  treats  of  "  thi- .  li.n.-.. 
kil<'hen  garden  , 
sowing    and 

"  rolhearbs;"  the  fourt 
llearlw;"  tlie   fiftli, 
the    sixth,    "  of  PI 
liome-bre<l;"  tlie  ! 
tion  of  "  all  manner  { 

The  second  )»artj 


e  fourt 

i 
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mr  autbor  treats  of  tbo  "  fighting 
I  ""  a(  the  f hoyce  ordering,  brced- 
Tcting  of  him  for  batH-11."     Of 
Dearly  explude<l  sporty  Markbain 
Illy  on  anient  iidmirer;  he  eu- 
as    "  ileligbcsome  and   voyde  of 
and  telb)  us  that  many  of  "  tlie 
vaea   of  our   nation    have    been 
IKirtieinate   with   the   deligbta 
ind  that  be  is  induced  to  publinb 
"  being  worthy  a  general  know- 
any    delight    whatjioevcr."     He 
his   description   of  these   noble 
.  an  eloquence  which  shows  his 
;  for,  when  describing  the  gaine 
lys,  "  For  his  courage  you  shall 
n  hiswalke,  by  bis  treading,  and 
f  his  going."     "  He  should  be  of 
id   upright  shape,  with  a  small 
ilQto  a  sparrow -hawke,  >t  iptickc 
and  a  strong  beak,  crookt  and 
;  setting  on.     For  the  sharpness 
,  that  cockc  is  sayd  to  be  sharp 
rrow  heeld  which  every  time  he 
ih  and  dniwetb  blood  of  his  od- 
(as  they  tearme  it)  his 
and  threatening  at  every 
of  the  battell." 
directions  which  he  gives  for 
"  dyetting,"  and  matching  of 
linuils,  very  clearly  shows  the 
which  in  all  nc«s  they  have 
[,  in  what  Alurkliimi  is  pleased 
concluding  words  of  his  book, 
t  in  the  pleasure  of  princes." 
I  "Chua[ic  and  good  Husbandry 
ordering  of  all  Beastcs   and 
tor  the  general  Cure  of  their 
Bierely  the  matter  contained  in 
itu,  expreucd  in  somewhat  dif- 
Ige.     This  work  is  another  in- 
I  closely-crowded  title-piiges  of 
the  age  of  Gcrvasc  Murkliuni ; 
k  complete  table  of  contents  — 
treat  of  the  bree<ling  of  live 
I  forth  by  name),  of  the  art  of 
if  poultry,  the  use  of  bees,  and 
conclusion  of  the  title,  laud- 
kuthor's  abilities.    The  volume 
nuigv  mixture  of  cuUnary  re- 
liturol  directions,  and  remedies 
of  diseases,  most  of  which  ore 
other   portions  of  his   pub- 

'  llarlduun  for  horses  is  shown 

«<1  "  How  to  chusc,  ride, 

Ujth  Hunting  Horses  and 

,  miih  all  the  secrets  thereto 

rcred,  an  arte  never  hecre- 

I  by  any  authour ;  also  n  Dis- 

lonship,  wherein  the  brced- 

of  horses  for  service,  in  a 

\*  more  methodically  actte 


downe  then  bathe  bcenc  heretofore,  withe  a 
more  easie  and  direct  course  for  t!ie  igno- 
rojit  to  attoiuc  to  the  sayd  arte  or  know- 
ledge, together  with  a  new  addition  for  the 
cure  of  horses'  diseases,  of  what  kinde  or 
nature  soever.  At  London,  |)rinted  by 
James  Roberts,  1599."  It  is  dedicated 
"  to  tlie  right  worshippful,  and  his  singular 
good  tiither,  Mr.  Robert  Markbam  of  Cio- 
tbam,  in  the  countie  of  Nottingham,  Es- 
(juire,"  by  his  "  obedient  sounc  Uervis 
Murkham. ' 

In  this  work  the  directions  of  Murkboni 
arc  plain  and  practical  enough.  In  his  lirst 
chapter  he  gives  the  breeder  advice  as  to 
keeping  good  fences  for  his  fields,  and 
avoiding  low -lying  grounds  for  his  brood 
mares,  which  lie  recumnieuds  "  to  Iw  on 
the  knolu  or  height  of  a  hill,"  lying  "  o])en 
on  the  east,  that  the  morning  sunne  may 
rise  thereon;"  and  he  adds,  "colts  bredde 
in  low  grounds  will  alwaies  be  weake  pos- 
tcrncd,  and  fat  chauld,  the  one  through  his 
wette  treading  and  uncertain  foot-hold,  and 
the  other  through  his  grosse  foode  in  som- 
mcr,  and  the  abundance  of  his  sower  fogge 
ia  winter;  whereas  the  freshe  avre,  whicu  is 
olwayes  pure  on  the  height  of  hills,  will  adde 
much  l^le  and  spirit  to  jour  co!tea,"&c.  He 
then  gives  a  voi'iety  of  directions  as  to  the 
inariagemeiit  of  the  slidlious,  mares,  &c., 
which  are  totally  opposed  to  thepra<:tice  of 
UKMleru  breeders.  Chap.  II.  is  on  the 
"  .iVrle  of  rydiag."  He  wisely  advises  the 
use  of  the  most  gentle  trcjitiiient  for  the 
management  of  this  noble,  though  too  often 
abused,  animal ;  he  says,  "  lette  uU  things  be 
done  with  leuitie  and  discretion,  and  yet  not 
so  voyde  of  correction,  but  that  if  hec  be  a 
stubborn  jade,  which  thmugh  will  imd 
churlishness  will  withstoude  hys  ryder,  you 
may  with  a  sbariie  rodde  correct  hym, 
making  him  as  well  understande  when  hee 
otTeudeth  as  when  hee  pleaseth."  Chap.  III. 
is  entitled  "  How  to  choose  a  Horse  for 
Hunting ;  how  to  tniine  him  thereunto, 
and  also  how  to  dyet  him,  having  made 
some  great  Match  or  \Vager."  Chap.  IV. 
is  on  "  The  Secrets  and  Art  of  Travoing 
the  Ilace-borse,"  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  the  odd  conclusion  of  some 
ratlier  lengthy  and  long  since  chiefly  ex- 
ploded directions.  "  VVhen  the  howr  is 
come  in  which  you  must  leade  him  out, 
gvrd  on  his  cloalhes  handsomely,  bridle 
linn  up,  and  then  tuke  your  mouth  fidl  of 
strong  vinegar  and  spirt  it  into  your  hoi-se's 
noscthrills,  the  strengtli  whereof  will  search 
and  0[)en  his  pypes,  making  them  apt  for 
the  rcceitc  of  wind.  This  done,  lead  him 
to  the  race,  mid  when  you  come  to  the 
ende  therelbre,  where  you  must  uncloathu 
him,  having  the  Tinegar  carried  after  you 
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ing  of  them,  and  of  running,  nontLog,  and 
ambling  borses,  with  the  manner  how  to 
use  them  in  their  travel.  Likewise,  in  two 
ncwe  treatises,  the  artes  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, courseingof  greThounds;  with  Uie  lawcs 
of  the  heath-shooting,  bowling,  tennis,  ba- 
lixme,"  &c.  The  second,  entitlwl  "The  Eng- 
lish Huswife,  containing  the  inword  and  out- 
wonl  virtues  which  ought  to  be  in  a  com- 
pleate  woman,  as  her  nhisickc,  cookery, 
banquetting  stufle,  distillation,  perfumes, 
wool,  hemp,  flaxe,  dairies,  breweiug,  bakc- 
iug,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  an 
householde ;  a  work  very  profitable,  and 
necessary  for  the  general  good  of  this  king- 
dome.  IVinted  ut  London  for  R.  Jackson, 
at  his  shop,  neere  Fleet  Street  Conduit, 
1615."  Having  defined  what  "  hunting  is, 
the  colour,  shape,  diversity,  anil  proportion 
of  houndcs  ana  composition  of  kennels,"  he 
Jiext  touches  upon  their  "swccliicsse  of 
cry  ;"  and,  to  this  end,  he  tcU  us,  that  "  if 
you  would  have  your  kennel  for  sweetnesse 
of  cry,  then  you  must  compound  it  of  some 
lai-ge  dogges  that  have  deep  solemne  mouthes, 
ami  are  swift  in  spending,  which  must,  as  it 
were,  boare  the  base  in  the  consort ;  then  a 
<louble  numlier  of  roaring  and  loud  ringing 
nioutlies,  which  must  bcare  the  mcanc  or 
middle  part  ;  and  !to  with  these  three  parts 
of  musii|uc  you  shall  moke  your  cry  per- 
fect :  und  lieerin  you  shall  observe,  tliat 
these  hounds,  thus  mi.\t,  doe  runne  just  and 
even  together,  and  not  bang  off  loose  one 
from  another,  which  is  the  vilest  sight  that 
may  bee;  and  you  shall  understand  that  this 
composition  is  best  to  be  made  of  the  swiftest 
and  largest  deep-mouthed  dog,  the  slowest 
midi|le-size<l  dog,  and  the  shortest  legge<l 
slender  dug  j  and  if  aaiopjtst  theae  you  uatt 


of  all  the  GroandM  «^ 
Koit  and  Sussex,"  by^ 
nothing  except  what  be 
at  length  stated  in  bia  * 
bandry,"  when  speakiii| 
and  other  manures  to  bl 
Jour.  Ag.  vol.  xiL  p.  209 

MAKK.  A  term  « 
which  is  said  to  mark  ^ 
age  by  a  black  spot,  lib 
mon  bean,  which  appeal 
a  half  years  old,  iu  tiie  cal 
teeth,  and  is  gone  wbei 
old.  When  he  ceajica  t 
hoM  raned.     See  AoB  or 

MARK  OF  LAND. 

MARKET.  In  Uw, 
chise,  whereby  a  town  I 
and  0[)en  shops,  &o.  at  ■  i 
its  limits  for  ouying  and 
provision  of  such  victtl 
wanteth.  The  eslabliffa 
with  the  grant  I'l"  ■'—  •■■il 
ing,  is  one  of  i 
can  only  be  efli  ■ 
grant,  or  supjiortcd  on  la 
usage  and  prescxiption, 
such  grant.  The  general 
all  sales  and  contracts  of 
in  fairs  or  markets,  otk] 
not  only  be  gixid  Iwtwei 
valiil  against  all  claim  bj 
right  or  riroi>crty  in  lh«  ■ 

M.\RL,  at  a  manmre!, 
a  mixture  of  chalk,  cU 
much  used  by  our  f(in 
nure ;  and  no  un«  ran 
given  by  Fliny  of  the  ( 
tions  of  the  early  Rrit4 
struck  wiUt  Um»  Tii-'tfij 


MARL. 


cerUinly  twed  by  tLe  carij  Ita.- 
ion,  w  a  valuable  addition  to 
heir  fielda.  It  U  thus  spoken  of 
la:  —  "  If,  nevertheless,  you  ure 
iUi  no  kind  of  dung,  it  will  be 
TUitago  to  it  to  do,  what  I  re- 
utius  Columella,  my  uncle,  a 
d  and  diligent  husbandman,  was 
wont  to  do ;  viz.  to  thn)w  chalk 
>on  such  places  us  abound  in 
to  lay  gravel  upon  such  as  ore 
I  too  dense  and  slid*;  and  thus 
raised  great  plenty  of  excellent 
oode  most  beautiful  vineyards  ; 
kakilfid  husbunilmun  denied  that 
Lto  be  applied  to  vinci,  because 
Mil  th«  taste  of  the  wine  ;  and 
■  •tuff  gathered  together  out  of 
d  from  among  briars  and  thom.s 
rord,  any  other  sort  of  eartli 
m  any  other  place,  and  carried 
ras  much  better  for  making  a 
nlagc." 

tare  of  soils,  we  find  from  Tben- 

taa  a   practice  common    in   Uh 

Jbund,  it  seems,  the  advantage 

le  light  with  the  hca^'y,  the  mt 

1,  and,  in  fuct,  any  that  were  of 

lature.     This  mixture,  he  tells 

y   supplies   what  shallow   soils 

ilh,  but  ailds  to  the  power  of 

ft  n.  worn-out  soil,  thus  treated, 

I  tq  bear  crops   with  renewcsl 

■  barren  clays,  when  thus  fer- 

i  become  fruiUul ;  in  truth,  this 

Uvation  he  deemed  a  complete 

r  manure.     The  inhabitants  of 

det  practisins  this  system,  were 

ir  sixUi   year  to  trench 

_  aa  deep  as  they  imagineil 

etrate,   and   brmging  the 

the  top ;  for  it  wiis  an  axiom 

can   cultivators,    tliat  the 

IDS  of  earth  proper  for  the 

of  phuit«  are  always  waahcd 

fiur  as  the  influence  of  the 

esteads ;  so  tliat  we  see  from 

advantages  of  deep  ploughing, 

is  not  a  very  mwlem  dis- 

lib.  xL  c.  16. ;  Tkeop.  1.  iii. 

of  sinking  marl  pits  is  men- 
Charta  Fiiresltr,  A.u.  1285; 
IStatum  WaUue,    12  K<lwar<l  I., 
mcntione<l  as  being  dug  dose 
oads.     "  It  is  oni!  ot  the  duties 
r  and  coroner,"  says  Dainea  Bur- 
outre  de  /ottatis  el  marleris 
»hich  shows  that 
•  was  very  conunoiJy  used, 
u  sunk  in  ground  that  did 
I  king,  but  which  hupi>cncd 
I  or  DeJghbourhuod  of  a 


forest,  prosecutions  were  Instituted  in  the 
forest,  which  imposed  heavy  fines  for  the 
ofTence,  as  the  pit  occasioned  both  inconve- 
nience and  liangcr  to  the  hunter.  {Obterv- 
ationa  on  Statutes,  p.  36.) 

Marl  is  found  in  many  porta  of  England ; 
and  any  earthy  substance  in  which  (he  pro- 
[)orlion  of  calcareous  matter  is  apparent, 
mixed  with  sand  or  day,  is  styled,  in  ]Kipular 
laiiguiige,  a  marl.  01  this  there  are  three 
principal  varieties:  I.  Clay  marlj  2.  Sand 
uiarl ;  U.  Slate  or  stony  marl  ;  4.  Shell 
marl.  Of  these  the  last  is  commonly  tlie 
richest  in  calcareous  matter.  In  some  shell 
iiwi]  examined  by  Sir  Geoi^c  Mackenzie, 
he  found  {Farmer's  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  27 1 .)  — 


Lime    - 

•     41-45 

Carbonic  acid   - 

•   sa 

Silex      . 

-     14 

Argil     - 

-     14 

Oxide  of  iron    - 

-       8-5 

laflammable  matter 

8 

Loss      - 

-       4-70 

100 

Clay  marl  usually  contains  from  6H  to 
80  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  from  ;12  to  20  per 
cent,  of  calcareous  matter.  Silitious  sand 
often  contaius  73  jkt  cent,  of  sand  {Kinrin 
OH  Manuren,  p.  1 3.).  Hut  there  ure  endless 
varieties  of  marl.  Tliiig,  M.Thacr  found  in 
that  of  Oldenburgh  {Frin.  iTAgri.  vii. 
p.423.)  — 

Fine  sand  -  -36 

CUy  -  -  -     44 

Mould        -  -  -       5 

Carbonate  of  lime  -     14 

Gypsum    -  -  -       I 

100 

The  quantity  of  marl  applied  per  aero 
necessardy  varies  witli  the  kind  of  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  marl ;  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy it  in  very  couisiderable  cjuantilies,  and 
It  is  of^en  some  years  Imfore  it  is  auflicientiy 
incorpirated  with  the  soil  to  protliice  an 
evident  improveruenl ;  but  then  that  ad- 
vantage is  almost  always,  Booncr  or  later, 
not  only  decided,  but  jwrmanent. 

The  clay  marls  render  light  sandy  soils 
more  tenacious ;  the  sandy  marls  materially 
improve  the  friability  of  the  heavy  days. 
In  Cheshire,  they  often  apply  128  cubic 
yards  of  clay  marl  per  acre  to  light  sand^ 
soils,  and  aljout  hidf  that  niiontity  to  their 
heavy  liuid.f.  (.-l^r.  liep.  ofChetkire,  p.  222.) 
Ill  many  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  spread  on 
grass  Iand.H,  and  guflered  to  remain  for  two 
or  three  winters  exposed  to  the  frost,  before 
it  is  ploughed  in,  in  about  the  some  propor- 
tions per  acre.  (Survey  of  Morayshire, 
p.  320. ;  Ibid.  Forfarshire,  p.  407.) 
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not  unirequently  occur,  arc  earned  upon 
the  fallows  in  winter,  where  these  sub- 
stnnceg,  when  broken  down  by  the  frost, 
prove  n  valuable  alterative  to  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  especially  where  the  pulse,  rape, 
au'l  clover  crops  are  gypsumed.' 

On  the  heathy  sands  of  Norfolk,  much 
jraproveiiioiit  might  be  effected  by  the  sp- 
jilicalidii  iif  marl.  Mr.  Kiddle,  of  Mars- 
liiiin,  in  that  county,  made  many  experi- 
ments with  marl ;  he  prel'erred  from  long 
experience  the  variety  denominated  "clayey 
luarl,"  which  he  thoujjht  the  best  for  sandy 
lands,  even  if  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance.  (Com.  .Board  of  Agr..,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 24.)  "A  few  years  since,"  said  General 
A'nvasour,  "  I  ptirchased,  with  other  lands, 
II  fielil  of  ten  at-res ;  it  had  been  \yart  of  a 
e<iniuion  inclosed  about  ftfteen  years  before, 
and  was  tithe  free,  the  soil  sandy,  mixed 
with  moory  earth.  I  ploughed  and  sowed 
il  iti  divisions  witli  various  crops,  most  of 
whii'h  fiiilcd.  Ilavini;  discovered  a  stratum 
of  rich  cliiy  mxirl,  within  400  yards  of  the 
lield,  I  carted  on  75  cubic  yards  per  acre, 
at  lOrf.  per  yiu^l,  or  3/.  per  a<Te."  The  re- 
sult was,  that  tlic  value  of  the  lanil  increased 
from  6a.  to  1/.  \t.  per  acre.  (Com.  to  Board 
of  Agr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  520. ;  Johvton  on  Ferti- 
litert,  p.  2G8.)  See  Mixture  or  Soiui, 
LiMK,  CiiALK,  Earths,  &c. 

MAHU.VM.  One  of  the  conunon  names 
of  the  scji  matweed  or  «ea  reed  {Arundo 
nreiuria.)    See  Reed. 

MARROWS.  A  provincial  word  used 
to  signify  fellows  or  equal  pairs  in  speaking 
of  cattle,  as  oxen,  &c. 

MARSH  (Sax.  rocprc,  a  fen.)  A  flat  sur- 
face, the  soil  of  which  is  so  far  saturated 
with  water  throughout  the  year  as  to  be 
unfit  fnr  nnltanw  K^  *kA  a^^^A^  ^m  «*i««.j»^-  i 


pmreiacare 
line  matter.  "The 
demonstrated  by  the  fl 
prevalent  on  the  baiilu  i 
the  Reculvers,  althoagi 
twice  every  day  by  ta 
advantages  in  one  point) 
things,  arc  balanced  by  < 
Boo ;  Waste  I>an»  ;  E 
Lamim;  and  iBaioATloa 
MARSHALL,  WHil 
live  of  Yorkshire.  S 
merchant,  and  was  a  nil 
in  the  West  Indies,  tnu 
land  alMiiit  1775,  and  t 
rey.  In  1780  he  rwi 
Norfolk  as  agent  of  the 
bord  llarbord,  which  at 
in  1784,  and  settk'd  at  ( 
remained  two  yean,  ot 
some  of  his  writings,  an 
terinls  for  his  "  QMwnomi 
he  pursued  without  dev^ 
having  formed  a  plan  to: 
tural  practicd  of  each  En 
comtiosJtionof  twt)  great  < 
ed  Propertv,"  and  "  A  1 
turc ;"  the  first  of  which  h 
latter  he  did  not  live  U 
1786  to  about  1608,  he  ( 
Inn,  London,  during  tin 
travelling  in  varioua  M 
during  the  summer*,  n 
a  large  ertate  in  th«  Vi 
his  native  county,  in  IS 
mcnt  he  live<l  eleven  rel 
advanced  age  in  1819. 
addition  to  the  wurit*  ] 
and  many  county  s 

I.  On  runttng  And 


surmjg 


ft«e-flowering  plants:  the  bien- 
usl  kinilii  ahoulil  lie  sown  in  the 
n  spring,  anil  trimpplantccl  when 
tronc.  The  herbaceous  kinds 
IMed  by  (JiTidinjj;  the  roots  or 
L  rosea,  the  parent  of  the  many 
rieties  of  holly-hock,  yiehla  ii 
ing  matter  etjuiU  to  indigo. 
fLDiet.) 

BOB  marah-malloir  (A.  offiei- 
bdigenotis  perennial,  growing 
n  marshes,  especially  towards 
0  root  i<  perennial,  tap-ihape<l, 

tTlie  herbaaie  of  a  hoary 
ly  soft  and  downy,  with  a 
beacenee.  Stems  several,  about 
'  simple,  round,  leafy,  toujrh, 
Leaves  ovate  or  hearl-siliajied 
various  in  breadth,  soft  ami 
9jr  firc-lobed.  Flowers  (whi<-h 
iy  to  September)  in  very  short, 
ry  panicles,  rarely  solitary,  of 
iniiorm  blush-colour,  not  in- 
BB  are  Terv  fond  of  its  melli- 
I.  Thewnole  plant,  especially 
eids  in  decoction  n  plentiful, 
Inrless  mucilage,  besides  a  fatty 
lizable  sugar,  starch,  and  phos- 
,  It  is  emollient,  and  salutary 
emol  irritation.  A  syrup  made 
^  as  well  as  the  decwrtion,  is 
reparation  of  the  Pharmaco- 

"  in  the  coughs  of  children. 

Fhr.  voLiii.  p.  224.)     Sec 

HolXT-BOCK. 

ARIGOLD.    (Caitha,  a  sy- 

lot,  a  goblet ;  in  allusion  to 

the  form  of  the  corolla  to  a 


scarcely  half  the  size  of  our  common  C 
pnltutrit.  Tlie  recumbent  stems  send  forth 
roots  from  several  of  the  lower  joints  creep- 
ing to  a  conKiderable  extent.  Leaves  froni 
one  to  two  inches  broad,  more  triangular 
than  heart-shaped,  sharply  crenate  ;  the 
i-adical  ones  on  very  long  slender  liMJlst-alks. 
Petals  the  colour  of  the  last-noticed  species, 
about  half  as  large,  more  obovate,  or  some- 
times obliiiuely  wedge-shape<i.  A  doublu. 
variety  of  this  is  cultivated  near  London. 
{Paxton't  Bot.  Diet;  SmilA't  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

MAKS«TiriSTLE,orRED  THISTLE. 
(Varduwi  jmlustrii.)     See  Thistle. 

MAK-Sll-TKEFOIL.     See  Huck-bbah. 

MAUTYN,  THOMAS,  F.R.S.,  Sec,  was 
etcitcd  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge, 
as  his  father's  successor,  in  1761.  He  t<«pk 
his  ilegrce  of  linchelor  of  Arts,  while  of 
Kmanuel  College,  in  1756.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  subsequent  to  which  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1739  ;  and  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1766.  He  died 
the  3d  of  June,  1K25,  m  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  following  are  a  portion  of 
his  literary  works  ;  — 

I .  An  edition  of  Philip  Mlllcr't  "  Cardonrr'i  Die. 
tlnnai7."  correctMl  and  newlj'  arruiSFd.  Tb^  mppearert 
Iwtwfen  the  yi'iin  IMO— l»a7.  In  lour  volume*  r..Ilo. 
^.  Flora  Kufttira ;  a  Dew-rlptlon  or  rUnta  In  comiiiim 
cuHiTatioD,  polnttng  out  tuch  a*  ar«  niefbl  or  Injurlout 
in  llusbuidrT,  Ac.  With  culournl  iiliii«ft.  from  drawliiKt 
bj  Nofld«r.  LondDa.  ^ro.  In  4  voli. ;  rommf  need  pub- 
luhing  In  ITM,  complrlnl  In  WM. 

MAKTENS.  {Hirundo.)  Wc'll-known 
birds  of  passage,  which  make  their  annual 
appearance  in  Britain  from  the  beginning 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  according 


^, 


1^ 

vVte&e  t&oae  of 
saOer.  JhtrietA 
^ki  odiS'  small  in- 
Mvsk  Tb  p£iiaBie:  ot'  sikc  head,  back, 
«Titi£&.  jc:. »  aadSx^  kur-farwn  or  Bkooae- 
3euvx:  tae  i&roas.  breiHC.  ImUt.  te.  are 
b^  net.  ^■.  daik  broam. 
w^w  iaoiipik  d^  the  btnl  B  foar  inckei 
ami  c&nw '{xmen.  {^TarrtiT*  BriLBirdt, 
TuLi-p^SS — 13^)  See  Swaftxow  and 
SwwT. 

MAKDL    Better.    labotanr.dK 
ii  VMii  t»  siffuif  k  karb  vish 
anKiL 

MAKTTX-OF-FERU.  (inraMia,waa- 
<&cRsl:  ailvfin^c  u>  dbe  doven.)  Few 
pi;i]K5  nake  a  bkkc  kaatiK^  appeanmce 
vkea  ia  ikiver.  eii^er  m.  the  grecn-lKNue 
or  iwa  &cc\kr.  ihaa  ^kow  at  this  xams. 
TWv  jTW  »«Q  IB  SOT  ^|kt  rich  sou,  and 
ar«  iaLTiRawtl  bj  smb.  Ther  maj  be 
vtjnsni  out  in  the  open  border  in  spnng, 
where  thei-  wiS  <h>  as  veil  as  in  the  ^reen- 
hkHBie.  At  the  approAL-h  of  winter  die  roota 
Bwt  b«  taken  u[v,  and  kept  dir  and  free 
hvm  fivet.    (I^iium*  Bet.  Diet) 

MASCAL.  or  MASCHAL.  LEOKABD. 
an  i^ericiilranl  writer.    His  works  are — 

I.  OtSkvGannBtnlofCMtlrkai^sSkkapoRnk. 

kMN«  frua  IW  Frracftl  -  A  Boakr  of  IW  An  vrii 
Ibaair  bov  u  rnM  ^  ftui  aU  HnH  of  Tnaa,  ^vt 
•»  art  ftuoM  md  tew  INyliii.  to  mjk«  W1U5  T-m  ko 
fn^^m.  m  al»*  M^.mtd»e*  aaad  ^  '^  '  ^  z>  iO» 
•*■  mnin*.  tr  "»  ^  »*  Abbijr  af  ik.  \  ^>ctk.  m 
Vtwmt*.  wWk  Ike  aMrtinn  oC  ««fCua  unck  Ptacckaa.  bcc 
*nk  aai  «««bknL  tr  L-  M.  LooAoa  ;  M.  <u.  uj 
l*w:  IX«.  *v;  IMV.  Btek  LMtrr:  ;  3e«.  Uo.  imt, 
llM.l«Sa.l«<.ai:ia<t>>.  1  The  Cow  irrmaa  i  Jfsd. 
BlknirbnAi.  I«JI.V  j'TO.  {Mkmlum'i  H^.  av^.f,m.) 

It  B  impoenbie.  in  teadinj;  the  work  of 


pr«9cribea,eTen  tar  rea] 
mool  J  other  Terr  ham 
Thoa,  one  could  hardly 
man  coold  hnre  been  ii 
of  Elizabeth,  pretendin 
medicine,  who  would  d 
~  the  bloody  flu  "  in  1 
of  treatment  aa  this : 
a  bog,  and  cat  ofi*  his 
him  dive  in  the  beast' 
ymt  must  hare  ready 
I  mixed  with  s  pint  of  g 
;  so  soon  as  yon  can  afle 
beast  to  dnnk,  and  nu 
down  together  !"  Ai 
page  188.,  whem  speakii 
ease  in  other  cattle,  "S 
fish  quick,  and  put  ii 
throat,'*  or  certain  herb 
milk  of  a  one-coloured 
The  other  more  |dai 
rectiona,  howerer,  cMT  ii 
supenor  description  to 
he  on  all  occasions  sei 
wisdy,  an  advocate  for  1 
tleneas  in  the  maaacei 
and,  in  the  tiutsebo^s 
is  dirided,  omits  no  occ 
careAd  obsenranoes  on  t 
£imien  of  those  daja. 
work  explains  pretty 
for  in  those  primitiTe  di 
they  had  litde  idea  of 
of  modem  title  pages ; 
sion  is  of  the  date  01  U 
and  much  enlaiwed  b] 
It  b  entitled  "  ne  Cm 
tite  GocemmaUo/  CaUe 
bodka :  the  first  diaconi 


MASC.U>,  LEONARD. 


h,"  which  he  give*,  both  in  prose 
•e,  with  great  zeal.  Evi-n  Miiscul, 
>  Menu  to  prefer  the  ilark  .side  of 
I,  hail  a  8U8piciou  that  hurise- 
ire  in  hia  tiinu  rather  ro^piisbly 
br  be  tells  u^  by  way  of  a  pro- 

truac  all  currrnt  hor»«<oun*n. 

'•IM-  Iher  to  li«..»  jie, 
r  truth  Amnit0tt  tlic  mtMt  of  Lhem 
•  found  to  be  full  nrv. 

td  faith  in  stranger  things  than 
ij  of  horse-dealers ;  fur  he  telb 
most  true,  in  the  hipb  mountains 
which  lie  towards  the  Occident 
r  jennets  and  young  mores  have 
mt  the  covering  of  Uie  horse." 
I  directions  for  the  management 
iwine,  and  sheep,  and  the  remedies 
ed  for  their  core,  are  of  the  most 
td  oilen  u^ele^  description  ;  he 
laphnues  Fitrhcrbert  in  the  fol- 
Bount  of  the  origin  of  the  rot  in 
**  It  is  very  f(Ood  for  nil  men  to 
d,  but  csfiecially  tthephords,  wbut 
.  hurt  or  rot  sheep.  Whereby 
•void  the  danger  the  better,  ye 
kntand  there  is  a  graaa  or  weed 
■rworti  the  leaves  are  long  and 
te  tbc  point  of  a  spear,  hard  and 
stollc  nollow,  pruwiii;;  a  foot  and 
t,  with  a  yellow  (lower,  which  is 
I  in  wet  places,  ond  there  will  it 
it,  or  where  water  hath  stood  in 
ST.  There  is  also  another  weed 
iniwort  or  pcnntgrass,  and  it  will 
r  grow  in  moist  and  luor.sh  uruunds, 
iweth  low  by  the  ground,  and  half 
both  sides  of  the  stalk,  like  unto 
thick,  and  round  and  without 
•t  aoroe  do  say  it  bcoreth  a  yel- 
tr,  which  will  (as  they  say)  kill 
hey  do  eat  it ;  also  all  manner  of 
.  unU  tlouds  do  overrun  before  a 
not  gotxl  for  sheep,  because  of 
'  "ug  filth  lying  thereon ;  and 
of  marish  grounds  is  evil  for 
the  grass  that  groweth  amoneat 
Dot  »ery  good  for  sheen,  for 
much  earth  and  the  other  ill 
knot  gnus  is  not  good  for 
some  do  nay)  it  will  cause 
at  the  mouth,  and  so  will  l>e  a 
all  mildew  grass  is  not  goo<l, 
know  two  manner  of  waies, 
by  leaves  upon  trees  in  a 
on  the  oak  tree;  if  ye 

ill  find  a  taste  thereon 

And  whereby  the  niildewes  and 

ground  kill  many  sbef  p  ;  then, 

ird  do  well,  be  shoidd  not  let 

untill  the  sun  have  dried 

In  like  manner,  evil  water 


is  not  good,  and  a  hungar  rot  is  the  worst 
rot  of  all,  for  there  is  neither  good  flesh 
nor  skin ;  anti  being  hungar-starved,  they 
do  eut  such  aa  lliey  can  come  bv ;  but  in 
pastures  they  seldom  have  the  rot  but  when 
uiirt  with  mildews;  yet  then  lliey  have 
much  tallow,  and  likewise  fle«b,  and  also  a 
good  skin.  They  say  little  white  siiaiLs  be  ill 
for  sheep,  cither  in  pastures  or  fields.  There 
is  a  rot  called  the  pellet,  which  cometh  of 
great  wet,  especially  in  woo<l-ground.i  or 
fallow-fields,  where  they  cannot  well  dry 
theiu.  These  are  the  chief  things  that  do 
rot  sheet),  as  the  shepherds  have  found, 
commonly  by  experience  from  time  to 
time." 

A  few,  however,  of  Mascal's  directions 
for  the  cure  of  disoaacd  horses  have  re- 
mained till  our  time.      Thus  he  ailvises  the 
use  of  buy-snlt  for  the  bots,  and  attention 
t^j   the  Ibod  and  water  of  broken-winded 
steeds,  rather  than  medicine.      But,  then, 
be  siKm  wonders  again  amidst  the  veterinary 
absurdities  of  that  day.     "  If,"  ho  says,  "  he 
be  bit  by  an  adder  or  snake,  ye  sliall  take 
a  live  cock  and  cleave  him  in  the  midst, 
and  clap  it  hot  to  the  wound, — some  take 
but  a  pigeon,  and  open  her,  and  clap  it  to. 
Also,  if  the  horse  liave  eaten  in  his  meat 
any  hen's  or  chicken's  dung,  it  will  cause 
him   to   have   the  Woody  llux ;   theretbre, 
keep  poultry  from  your  stables  if  you  love 
your  uorses.     Salt  was  a  favourite  coiuU- 
uient  for  sbeep  in  his  days ;  tor  be  says, 
"  s>ait  will  keep  them  longer  safe  and  sound 
without  sieJcness  ;"  and  he  add«,  in  another 
place,  a  very  rough  remedy  or  prevention 
tor  the  rot,  viz.  of  keeping  the  sheep  for 
three   days   in   a  house   without   meat  or 
drink  i    "  then   give   to   every    hundred  n 
bushel  of  bnm  mixed  with  as  much  salt 
laid  in  troughs,  and  hunger  will  make  them 
to  cat  it ;  then  drive  them  to  the  water,  and 
let  them  drink  their  fill ;  then  let  them  be 
chased  with  a  cur  a  good  spai-e  after,  and 
then  put  them  into  what  ground  ye  will 
for   one   quarter,  and  they  shall   toko  no 
hurt :  then  umst  you  take  them  up  the  next 
quarter  to  .serve  them  so  again  1       "  Some 
ehcpberds,"  he  odds,  "  use,  when  they  fear 
the  rot,   to  take  them   up  and  give  each 
sheep  he  suspecteth  a  little  milk  mixed  with 
salt,  and  so  set  water  by  tbeui,  and  keep 
them  so  for  certain  days."     llis  ideas  of 
the   fertilising  etTect  producM  by  folding 
sheep  were  excellent ;  but  then  the  mode 
he  recommends  of  making  the  moat  of  their 
sen'ices  in  tliis  way,  was  hardly  more  en- 
larged than  we  sliould  expect  from  a  village 
blackoinith.      He  says  very   gravely,  "  In 
folding  of  sheep,   to  the  opinion   of  some 
husbands  hold,  that  the  urine  of  sheep  dotli 
heat,  help,  imd  comfort  the  land  as  much, 
a  r.  4 


water  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
malt,  bran,  or  other  gunilar  sub- 
atanoe,  in  a  pail,  so  as  just  to  wet  it  well. 
After  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  well 
stirred  about,  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixe<l  and 
sweetish  to  the  taste,  when,  after  becoming 
lukewfinn,  it  is  in  a  proper  !<tatc  to  be  given 
to  the  animal.  It  is  fre<]uently  used  alter 
purges  to  inorMise  their  ofieration  as  well 
as  after  hard  labour,  and  in  the  time  of 
disease.  Mashes  are  very  useful  for  restor- 
ing animals  in  these  cireuoutanccs. 

MASHELSON.  A  local  term  used  to 
signify  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  what 
is  sometimes  called  meslin.    See  MBaux. 

MASON,  WILLL\M,  was  bom  on  tlie 
23d  of  Febmaty,  1723,  at  Hull,  where  his 
father  resided  as  vicar  of  St.  Trinity,  one  of 
its  churches :  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1797,  at  Aston. 

Ib  1771  apamml  tht  am  book  of  hl<  "  EnilUh  Car- 

I  tie  oltacr  Ihrec  fotloirad  Mywalrlj  in  1777, 

177^1,  and  im.  LoodoB.  4IO.    Aootber  (ditlon  <ra>  pub- 

Itftbcd  In  17W.    Laadao.  Svi>. ;  vHta  Vatet  and  a  Com. 

Boitary  by  W.  Borsii.  LL.  D.  iO.ff.  Jokmtom'M  Oar4.) 

MAST.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  beech- 
tr«e  which  are  the  fixjd  of  hogs,  squirrels, 
jcc.  In  some  districts  the  term  is  applied 
to  acorns ;  and  it  is  occasionally  pronounced 
mest.     Sec  Acoens  and  Beecu. 

MASTER  AN  U  SERVANT,  LAW  OF. 
A  general  hiring  fur  a  year,  and  so  on,  par- 
ticularly of  clerks  and  respectable  servants, 
can  only  be  put  an  end  to  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  where  no  misconduct  Li  im- 
puted. (Beaton  v.  Colfyer,  4  Bingham, 
309.)  And  where,  as  in  this  case,  a  clerk's 
salary  was  paid  for  some  years  quarterly, 
but  aitenvards  monthly,  it  was  held  to  be 
evidence  of  a  hiring  trom  year  to  year. 

Huty  of  a  Af otter  to  a   Srrtant.  —  An 

»MWi  ^nU  BhMa  i;^   mA   •&«  «nE*    M^  «    ■■^■^a 


i.^n 


rant  the  refusal)  to  I 
toH  V.  Hmdmam,  ' 
a  person  dismissed  < 
stances — such  aa,l 
with  intent  to  nariah  I 
not  entitled  to  w«ge>: 
during  which  he  baa  I 
jlfto«,4C.«£l'.208.)  M 
ii'  he  is  dismisaed  befiM 
for  either  moral  "Hwa 
the  father  of  a  bastard' 
ford,  Coldicott,  57.),  wij 
habitual  neglect.  (Cod 
C.&P.518.) 

HightM  of  Mfuttr. — i 
tain  an  action  for  debai 
though  he  is  no  way  rcU 
{Foret  V.  "WiUan,  Peak« 
ing  his  servant  by  whidi 
(Ditcham  v.  Bond,  2  M. 
seducing  him  away  (Hm 
per,  54.)  ;  and  it  make* 
was  merely  hin<i)  by  th« 
493.) ;  or  for  continuii 
after  notice.  (BlaAe  i 
221.) 

Liabiiilg  of  Maglar  J 
Servtat  — A  master  ia  1 
any  damage  which  his 
dentally  cause  while  in  \ 
his  master's  work ;  but 
damage.  (M'^Maiou  \ 
106.)  For  Good*  nf^lit 
been  used  to  procure  goi 
on  credit  by  a  serranl,  I 
goods  that  servant  ■< 
luune.  (Btubg  t.  Set 
76.)  AndifhehMbMi 
credit,  he  can  onlv  W|^ 
his  liability  by  giv^^H 


Uie  mupstratc  may,  on  com- 
T  the  labourer's  wages  to  be 
•toward,  agent,  ballifl',  forcamii, 
of  the  eiitato. 

tWORT.  {Imperatoria,  named 
I  from  it5  supposed  |>owerful 
luUities.)  PlanU  ot°  no  great 
,  of  tlie  timplcst  culture,  io- 


or  great  masterwort  (/. 
|i»«D  indigenous  perennial,  ^)w- 
adows  in  Scotland,  and  flower- 
Thc  root  is  lleahv,  tuboroua, 
ing,  of  an  oromatie  and  acrid 
supposed  a  counter-poison, 
oa  a  powerful  external  nswell 
hemedy  in  numerous  disorders. 
Iny  otner  remedies  of  the  olduu 
I  outlived  iu  celebrity,  and  is 
0dly  neglected.  The  stem  is 
bet  hi;;b,  hollow,  round,  striatod, 
^ly  branched.  Leaves  twice 
Ifyided  or  threc-lobed,  rough- 
Ma  two  or  three  inches  lunp;. 
Vt  white  or  pale  Uesh-culourcd ; 
Utemate.  (PaxUm't  Bot.DicL; 
t^flir.  vol.  ii.  p. 78.) 
SlTION.  Theproc««sofpriud- 
lilf;  the  ftoli<l  parts  of  fcxwl  Ih-- 
leeth,  by  the  united  mutinn  of 
Wue,  and  lips,  in  consequence 
i  u  broken  into  small  pieces, 
•lie  saliva,  and  thus  adapted  for 
jM  well  a*  more  easy  digestion ; 
PB,  periiaps,  not  more  essential 
k  porpoae  than  water.  Leuchs 
K   two   German   physiolof^iata, 


twuci^  ui  a.99  ao    a   oiui^  auiipui  L  Lw  luu  uailiJS — 

of  the  Alpine  botanist,  in  precipitous  situn- 
tions,  though  it  renders  lus  path  very  slip- 
pery. The  hard  and  wiry  foliage  of  the 
mut-grnss  is  eaten  by  horses  and  goats,  but 
dLxliked  by  cattle  and  sheep.  This  sfjecies 
is  often  a  troublesome  weed  on  arable  lands 
and  pastures,  where  it  allbrds  but  coarse 
food  to  cattle.  As  it,  however,  forms  large 
and  thick  luf^s,  which  resist  the  action  of 
the  scythe,  it  may  l»e  usefully  transplanted 
to  loose  suniiy  lands,  where  its  spreading 
horizontal  roots  will  tend  to  consohdute  the 
soil,  and  increase  the  stratum  of  vegetable 
mould,  for  the  reception  of  more  useful 
plants.  (Smith' t  £ng.  Flor.yol.i,  p.  70. ; 
SimUair't  llort.  Oram.  p.  288.) 

MATH.  An  old  term  for  crop ;  hence 
latlermaik  is  the  last  mown  crop  of  grasS. 

MATRIX.  The  womb,  or  place  where 
any  thing  is  generttte<l  or  formed.  In  Mi- 
neralogy, it  miplies  the  earth  or  stone  in 
which  the  mineral  is  imbedded. 

MATWEED,  THE  SEA.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  sea-reed  (Arutido  arenaria). 
See  Reed. 

MAUDLIN-WORT.  See  Ox-btb 
Da  1ST. 

AL&.UKS.  A  local  name  in  some  places 
f<(r  maggots  or  larve. 

MAUL.  A  provincial  word,  variously 
applied  to  a  beetle,  a  mallet,  and  the  mallow, 
in  dilTerent  localities. 

MAUM.  A  country  term  signifying  a 
dry  mellow  quality  in  land. 

JLVUND.  A  provincial  name  for  a  bas- 
ket or  hamper  with  handles. 

MAW-SKDf. 


A   word   used   in   some 


Boiling    water   upon 
grouud  malt,  bran,   or  other 
stuncLs  in  u  pail,  so  as  j 
Alter  this  baa  been  done, 
stirred  nbout,  till  it  is  thoroughly  '       _■  '.  f-L.'t 
sweet'ish  to  the  taiite,  when,  alw^^fiff 
lukewarm,  it  is  in  a  proper  staf       H*l' 
to  the  nnimnl.     It  19  fivi]iii" 
purges  to  increase  then    i| 
OS  after  hard  labour,   am' 
disease.    Moshos  are  very 
ing  animals  iu  these  eirr 
MASHELSON.    A, 
signify  a  mixture  of  t 


Other  nlmlhr'yJlT I  jF 

ust  to  wet  •■  -'//ifirl; 
B,  it  sho.,i.»     'i|.?LiT-' 

oroughly  r        _.  •.  f^k  f" 


.ung 

-iig  this, 

ap  the  dung 

.oduct  of  dif- 

.ai  of  your  fatten- 

1  your  straw-yard ; 


is  sometimes  called  f:      nifrht-*oil,    urine,   or 

MASON,  WlhT'  ,  it  will  iniioh  enrich  the 

23d  of  February.    ,v  also  mix  turf,  saw-dust, 

father  resided  a?  .   ihis  adils  to  the  quantity, 

its  churches:  •  ^jy   reducing    the    quality: 

1797,  at  Asto-    ,Vl"^  chalk,  or  common  salt,  if 

■•'     ^ibi'  presence  of  grub;  bill  do 

]f  wilh  it,  or  sea-weed;  the  first 

^  ijuulily  of  the  manure,  and  the 

,'   ijwssly  wasteil  by  being  mixed 

'ui-nted   in    the    heap.     Soa-weeds 

|iIoughed  in  as  green  and  fresh 

.  they  contain  no  see<ls  or  in- 

111  prosper  in  inland  soils.  Bnck- 

lic  sown  towards  the  end  of  this 

r  iu  soon  as  tlie  late  frosts  are  over. 

may  be  sown ;   there  is   no  gross 

J.  uscfid  than  this  to  a  farmer  on  deep 

1-,  or  any  that  cattle  prefer  to  it ;   the 

n.(  things  to  be  attended  to  with  lueem 

to  deepen  your  soil  as  much  as  possible, 

^cr   by  the  spaile,   the  common  or  the 

t»oil  ploughs  ;  sow  it  in  drills  about  nine 

hes   apart ;   do   not   believe  those   who 

it  is  as  well  sown  broa>lcast.    Ashes  or 

[im  are  the  1)cst  drcssines  for  it ;  hoe 


MAP 


lb.' 


.  lur  thcbuk  H| 
lew  days, 
..mips  the  beginiung  of  4 
sown  early  produce  tbe^ 
heaviest  cro[w ;  and  tUv  li 
better  for  ft-ed,  V>olh  as 
and  consumption  by  th< 
roots  have  the  most  »k4 
early  sowing,  too,  the  yo^ 
insect  enemies  to  en'cu< 
of  Ciilure,  time  is  givc^ 
ing.  This  is  the  lx>«t  g 
foal,  both  on  II  1 

grass  and  thr 
Rape  and  turnip.-  ivn^g 
tory  for  wheat,  ar^^^| 
of  the  month ;  at  t^P^ 
ficial  graases,  in  some  { 
early  soils  r^y  for  ti^ 
generally  left  much 
m  their  prime  wh 
flower ;  after  this  1 
stem  are  lost. 

Gabdehbb's  C« 
den.     Angelica,  sow. 
clean  bods  of    An 
now  into  product 
top,  &c.  those  ftdvl 
&e.    n<lvanoing   c 
Btuil,  pl,int  out., 
b.,  pricK  out,   atte 
and  leave  some  fit 
sow  b.,  plant,  prick  I 
Jiumeh,    miw    and  \ 
BaJm,  pi  I 
&c,  a<lvui 


for  tJ^ 
uch  tat 

wbwTj 

m 


BOW,  leave 

necessary. 

chio,   sow, 

i)t-bedt,  Bt- 

"Ow,    and 

-w    b.; 


kjl,  sow  b. 
Hamburgh, 
Purttane,  sow, 
I,  plant.  lia- 
•*  SMd.  Rosemary, 
'Rioted,  sow  e.  for. 
P*nt,  SaLuify,  thin, 
•V  8cc.  Spinack,  sow. 
I  aome  for  seed.  iSa^e, 
kt,  BOW  J.,  prick  oat. 
*•  Savory,  sow,  and 
>  and  pkuit.  Tumatox, 
»,  plant.  Tuntipn,  sow, 
leave  for  seed.  Turnip, 
■mt,  sow,  and  plant. 
—  Propagate  jK-rennial 
I  by  cuttings ;  increase 
by  slips  of  the  young 
Sow  annuals  for  suc- 
eot  peas,  nasturtiums, 
«  adonis,  &c. ;  take  up 
M,  &c.  which  have  done 
them  in  the  shade  to 

Uy  now ;  hoc  them  up 
em ;  support  all  (lowers 
em  upright,  clear  away 
from  your  camationii, 
earth  round  with  your 
lok  round  the  borders 
'egular  shoots. 
LT  Notices. — The  He- 
lontb  of  their  calendar 
u  with  the  fifth  of  our 
Chaldaic  word,  6if;uify- 
tbe  Romans  called  it 
f  Bhea,  the  goddess  of 
mc  of  her  epithets,  ac- 
lins ;  though  Flutar(;h 
after  Maia,  the  mother 
Ovid  maintains  it  was 
nr  of  the  patricians  (ii 
•  of  which  appears  so 
derivmtion  assigned  by 


MEAD. 

Maerobius.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons  knew  it  as 
Tri-milchi,  because  tneir  cows,  stimulated 
by  the  fresh  herbage,  were  so  productive  of 
milk  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  bring 
them  with  lulvantnge  to  the  pail  tliree  times 
a  day.  Tbe  ntunu  of  May  wos  introduced 
by  the  Normans.  Iloniulus  made  it  com- 
prise tbirty-oue  days,  which  have  never 
'leen  diminished. 

'Veil  miffht  the  Easterns  consider  thi.s  as 
niicing  month  of  nature,  and  the  Ko- 
'icatti  it  to  the  earth ;  for  in  our 
during  its  days,  the  earth  a  in 
.,  happiest  appearance  —  it  is  her 
jfgb  festival  of  beauty  and  delight,  and 
.a  been  known  as  the  "  merry  "  month  in 
every  age  to  which  our  records  rciK'li.     In 
days  of  more  simple  manners,  the  first  of 
May  was  in  every  village  the  mcrricit  day 
in  "  njerry  England  ;"  for  every  hnndet  had 
a  May-pole  on  its  green,  around  which  the 
village  population  gathered, — tbe  eldcrlies 
to  share  a  cup  of  neighbourship,  and  to  talk 
of  by -gone    Mayings,    when    they   danced 
OS  joyously  round  "  The  May  column "  as 
their  childreu   were    now    tripping   before 
theui.     The  custom  is  almost  extinct,  and 
with  it  one  incentive  to  rustic  virtue  and 
amiability  ;  for  that  maiden  was  usually  se- 
lected Queen   of  the  May,  who  was  most 
generally  beloved  among  her  village  asso- 
ciates, and  no  esteem  is  general  but  such  as 
is  merited.     For  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  pastiraea  which  in  those  days  were  pe- 
culiar to  this  season,  we   must   refer  our 
rea<lera  to  Bourne,  Hutchinson,  Strutt,  and 
Draude.     One  gawd  or  shew  hud  such  an 
elegance  in  its  allusion,  that  it  tempts  us  to 
narrate  it.    "  3Iay-duy,"  says  Branue,  "  was 
considered  the  boundary-day  between  win- 
ter and  suinnier,   allu-sively  to  which  there 
was  instituted  a  siwrlful  war  between  two 
parties ;  tbe  one  in  defence  of  the  continu- 
ance of  winter,  the  other  for  bringiujj  in 
the  summer.    The  youths  were  divided  mto 
troops,  the  one  in  the  livery  of  winter,  the 
other  in  the  gay  habit  of  the  spring.     The 
spring  was  sure  to  obtain  the  victory,  which 
they  celebrated  by  carrying  triumphantly 
green  branches  and  May  tlowers.     It  was 
iJways  a  sham  fight."    (Parmer's  Almanac.) 
RLVY-DAY.     See  Mat. 
JLVY-TREE.     See  Hawtbobw. 
MAY-WEED,     THE     SCENTLESS. 
See  Cobs  FKVKarKW. 

MAY-^NTiED,  THE  STINKING,  or 
MATHER.     Sec  Camosiiu:. 

MEAD.  (Dutch,  vweiU.)  An  agreeable 
vinous  Uiiuor  made  from  honey.  The  uae 
of  Uiis  substance  as  one  of  the  ingredient* 
in  drink  is  of  very  ancient  date.  W  hen  fer- 
mented, honey-water  obtains  the  name  of 
mead,  which  is,  iu  fact,  honey-wine :  indeed 


■^^^^v 

^t-^ 


:     aiul 

^^«Ji  bo 
*Vj»r  the 
^^^s  from 
'  -•  Inid 

'le 


ce 
^'  injures 
by  causing 
?\i^v  *•*  holes,  pro- 
a^_-^**  and  other 
^^08  killing  the 
^«5  «-he  surface  un- 
*^*es8ing  of  sanil, 
*  f^d  the  use  of  cul- 

•*^t,   wiU  be   foiind 

TUshy  meadows,  by 
*«xture  of  the  grasixM 
nM»  and  inferiority  of 
\S  from  a  supembun- 
ling  will  be  louud  ihc 
',  and  eflectual  means 
sc  meadows  which  are 

be  shut  u»  early  in 
lioh  are  soft  and  wet 

hirger  than  a  sheep 

from   November   till 
e  thcnext  year. 
practice  of  soiling  has 
ipled.     By  thii*  mciuis 
r  mowing  for  hay  are 

abundmit  supply  of 
can  be  applied  to  the 
diluted  state,  when  ila 
id  certain.  So  much 
iced  from  the  land  by 

that  arable  fields  are 
Sciid  and  temporary 
he  different  species  of 
order  to  be  cut  green 
id  when,  from  the  na- 

herbage  dcgeneraU's, 
up  again,  greatly  iin- 
n  of  cultivation, 
keudow  has  been  neg- 
us is  of  an  inferior 
with  rank  weeds  iiml 

I  care  to  restore  it  to 


MEADOW  RUE, 


its  original  fertilitj-.  In  most  coses  (savs 
a  writer  in  the  Penny  Ct/clnpadia)  tfie 
shortest  method  and  the  best  is  to  plough 
it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during  n  course 
of  tillage,  without  tnking  very  exhaust' 
ing  croi»8  from  il,  ami  then  to  lay  it  down 
again,  in  a  clean  and  enriched  state,  by 
sowing  the  best  sort  of  grass  seeds ;  or, 
•hich  is  preferable,  by  inoculating  or 
'ting  in  it  small  tufts  of  grass  from 
"•ich  meadow,  which  will  soon  in- 
•id  ])roduce  a  new  and  improved 
'  when  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff 
11  small  depth  of  good  mould 
some  danger  in  breaking 
,1,  t'or  it  will  tiJce  ii  long  time 
I  nuumre  to  rc-producc  u  proper 
iig  of  sward.  In  this  case  it  is  a  pre- 
ble  practice  to  scarily  the  meadow,  by 
means  of  instruments  which  do  not  go 
deep,  but  oidy  tear  up  (he  surfat^e.  If  this 
is  di)ne  in  early  sjiring,  when  the  ground  is 
moist,  and  the  whole  surface  is  brought  to 
resemble  a  fallow  field,  good  grass  seeds 
may  be  imniudiately  sown.  If  rich  ma- 
nure, mi.xed  with  lime  or  chalk,  is  then 
evenly  sjircid  over  the  land,  ami  the  whole 
well  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  old  anil 
young  grass  wilt  spring  up  together,  and 
show  a  wondcrfuF  improvement  in  a  very 
few  months.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  reputed  to  possess  the  most  rerdant 
pastures  and  the  finest  natural  grasses  in 
the  vegetable  creation. 

In  extent  of  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
as  well  as  in  (locks,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (says  a  Frencli  statistical  mcount)  are 
the  most  favoured  countries  in  Kurope. 
They  contain  5572  siiuare  leagues  (more 
than  two  thirds  of  their  territory),  in  mea- 
dow and  pasture  land.  Germany  comes 
next,  having  one  (pinrtcr  of  its  surface  in 
this  description  of  land.  Prussia,  llolliind, 
and  Belgium  have  a  fifth ;  Austria  and 
Switzerland  a  si.xth.  France  does  not 
reckon  in  this  respect  more  than  a  seventh 
part,  namely,  40()0  square  leagues.  ItJily, 
Nai)les,  Sicily,  and  Portugal  have  only  n 
tenth.  {Brit.  Utub.  vol.  i.  p.  485. ;  Pract. 
Jifub. ;  Penny  C'yclo.  vol.  xv.  p.  34.)  See 
Pastuhb. 

MEADOW  BOUTS.     See  Mabsh-AU- 

BIUOI.S. 

MEADOW  FOXTAIL.  See  Aixjpb- 
ct'Rtis  and  Grass. 

MEADOW-GKASS.  See  Poa,  Codcb, 
and  Gbahsf-s. 

MKADOW  OAT-GRASS.    See  Avkxa. 

MEADOW    PEPPEK-SAXIFKAGE. 

See  PEFPKB-SAXirRAOK. 

MEADOW  RLE.  (Thalictrum,  IW.ui 
thdlli),  to  grow  green,  in  allusion  to  the 
bright  colour  of  the  young  shoots.)     An 


i^ueeh  J!<uzat>eui  was  so  lona  ot  mead,  aa 
to  have  had  it  made  every  year  for  her. 
Her  roeeipt  for  it  has  been  pi-csorved,  and 
is  i;ivi'n  by  Dr.  Bevan,  in  Lis  interesting 
little  volume  on  the  Honey  Bee: — Take  of 
swei't-liriar  leaves  ami  thyme  ciiuh  one 
bushel,  rosemary  half  a  bushel,  bay  leaves 
line  peck.  Seethe  these  inffredienta  in  a 
furnace  full  of  water  (containing  probably 
not  less  than  120  gallons)  :  boil  for  half  an 
hour :  pour  the  whole  into  a  vat,  and  when 
cooled  to  a  j)roper  tcnii>erature  (about  75° 
Falir.),  strain.  Add  to  every  six  gallons  of 
the  strained  liquor  ii  gallon  of  Cue  honey, 
and  work  the  mi.\ture  together  for  half  an 
hour.  Ilepeat  the  stirring  occasionally  for 
two  days  ;  then  boil  the  liituor  afresh,  stkim 
it  till  It  becomes  clear,  and  return  it  to  the 
vat  to  cool  I  when  reduceil  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature, pour  it  into  a  vessel  from  which 
fresh  ale  or  beer  has  just  been  emptied ; 
work  it  for  three  days  and  tun.  When  fit 
to  be  stopped  down,  tie  up  a  bag  of  beaten 
cloves  and  mace  (about  half  an  ounce  of 
each),  and  suspend  it  in  the  liquor  from  the 
bung-hole.  AVhen  it  has  »too<l  for  half  a 
year,  !t  will  be  tit  for  use.  Such  was  the 
receipt. 

In  Wales,  in  ancient  times,  mead  was 
held  in  very  high  repute ;  as  appears  from 
an  ancient  law,  which  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Bevan,  that  —  "  Tliere  are  three  things 
in  court  which  must  be  communicated  to 
the  king  before  they  are  mode  known  to 
any  other  person:  1st,  every  sentence  of 
the  judge;  Ud,  every  new  song;  3d,  every 
cask  of  mead."  The  mead-maker  was  the 
eleventh  person  in  dignity  at  court,  aud 
took  precedence  of  the  physician.  Besides 
tho  preparation  of  mea<l,  our  forefathers 
were   moewiiomed   to  davour  their   iimial 


toe    i^uKe   OS    norHiaina 

Hou.<ie,  and  aftcrwardi  to  I 
therine  at  Pelerhofl^  near  1 
publislied  the  folli>w'"'7  "i 

I.  Tbt  ModemGar  1 
ttlotug  monthly  lilrni 
deiiing,  to  t)0  ann«  elthn  nt  Hit  Ki 
or  flfiuurv  Gardrn*.  is  Ukpwl»e  ti 
Stovf ;  with  thr  roptbiNj  of  pvrt 
worki,  arrordingto  tlir  t>^*t  pr«rti< 
GartlriirrB.  .Mio  Kti  Ap[*«-tKiJx.  ^ 
for  rorcinx  Vine*.  Pciach.  Sectorial 
manner.  nr»rr  t..  r.ir.  i.>.t.t.,h(.d  :  • 
MSS.  of  thp  lAf  It0*ii 

prori-d,  by  J .  M  :  t .  I« 

Oiildf.  or  P)c-.**ii  I  •  Cca 

dirvctlon*.  with  obivrvftUuia  for  I 
ftnd  in«iU9«B«aC  of  the  rwtou  T 
Plc**ure  Ijjirden  Plantation .  To' 
of  Uardr  Trwrt  and  -*^"  r 

drnf.     KfutMlllfthiHl  m  '' 
royal  9»o.     ((IITJ^/. 

MEADOW.  A  fitild  1 
tivation,  generally  situate  ( 
river  or  lake ;  but  so  far  ■] 
of  the  water  as  to  be  ca 
than  marsh  lanil,  anil,  eat 
ducing  grass  and  herb 
quality.  The  soil  of  me 
rally  alluvitJ,  and  more  oi! 
sand ;  and  it  is  kept  io  a  t 
by  the  depositioiu  made  ( 
consequence  of  being  cM| 
flowed  by  the  adjoining  «l 
duce  of  meadows  is  getM 
hay,  which  though  not  eqi 
that  nrfidueed  on  drier  g» 
superior  to  what  is  obtiune 
See  Gbass,  Uat,  Ikriuati* 

Some  meadows  of  great 
ing  to  a  community  or  d 
every  iuhabitant  has  a  r^ 
cattle  to  graze  under  ccrl 
are  never  mown.  When 
those  who  have  a  right  of  { 
k  not  verr  KtmA,  lk*g  i 


MEADOW 
■n  Uic  bay  has  been  mode  and 

ivial  land,  or  Usat  which  ciin  \k 

%  pleasure,  is  usuallj  left  Cnr  tUe 

ler  from  its  productiveness  from 

ponts  which  arc  pcrio<licully  laid 

from  iu  being  loo  wet  for  tattle 

B  it  in  winter  without  poaching 

In  a  proper  rotation  system, 

ibo  oecacionuUy  devoted  to  the 

of  graaa  for  the  scythe.     In  up- 

iona  meadows  arc  either  oltcr- 

I  and  pastured,  or  broken  up 

beat,  liter  they  have  yielded  a 

and  been  graze<l  during  the 

^ear.     The  j>ractice  of  leaving 

in  pasture  one  year  after  the 

g,  and  then  ploughing  them  up, 

neral  in   England  and    Irelunil. 

L  kept   constantly   for  meadow, 

to  be   depastured  except   in 

f,  as  the  breaking  of  the  surface 
of  the  cattle,  not  only  injures 
of  the  sward,  but,  by  causing 
lion  of  the  water  in  holes,  pro- 
j  erowth  of  rushes  and  other 
[•tic  plants,  besides  killing  the 
a,  and  rendering  the  surface  un- 
be  scythe.  A  dressing  of  sand, 
I  worst  kind,  and  the  use  of  cal- 
uiures,  or  salt,  will  be  found 
br  course,  rushy  meadows,  by 
render  the  texture  of  the  griusses 
IS  the  ronkness  and  inferiority  of 
;e  proceeiis  from  a  superabun- 
ater,  draining  will  be  lound  the 
in  rcmedv,  and  effectual  uicaua 
Bent,     "the  meadows  which  are 

r  should  be  shut  up  early  in 
those  which  arc  soil  and  wet 
e  notliing  larger  thiui  n  sheep 
Dto  them  from  November  till 
ing  time  the. next  year. 

the  priK'tice  of  soiling  has 
Ij  adupte<l.     By  thi:<  nieuns 
of  mowing  lor  hay  are 
ail   abundant    supply   of 
•e,   which  can  be  appliecl  to  the 
;ai<l  and  diluted  state,  when  its 
rful  and  certain.     So  much 
produced  from  the  land  by 
soiling,  that  arable  fields  are 
ito    artificiid    and    temporary 
the  different  »iK>cics  of 
.in  order  to  be  cut  green 
nity ;  ami  when,  from  the  na- 
>il,  tJie  herljuge  degenerates, 
up  again,  greatly  im- 
of  ciillivatiou. 
meadow  has  been  neg- 
flke    grass   is    of  on    inferior 
miz^d  with  rank  weeds  ami 
ire*  much  care  to  restore  it  to 


MEADOW  RUE. 

its  originid  fertility.  In  moat  cases  Csavs 
a  writer  in  the  Pmmj  Cyclojxrdia)  the 
shortest  method  and  the  l)est  is  to  plough 
it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during  a  course 
of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhaust- 
ing crops  from  it,  an<l  theti  to  lay  it  down 
again,  m  a  clean  and  enriched  state,  by 
sowing  the  best  sort  of  grass  seeds ;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoculating  or 
plantini'  in  it  small  tufts  of  gra$s  from 
some  rich  meadow,  which  will  soon  in- 
CTcase,  and  ])r(>duce  a  new  and  iuiproved 
sward.  But  when  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff 
clay,  with  only  a  small  depth  of  good  mould 
over  it,  there  is  some  danger  in  breiJting 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  tiuce  a  long  time 
and  much  uiiuiure  to  re-produce  a  pR)per 
covering  of  switrd.  In  this  case  it  is  a  pre- 
(erable  practice  to  scarify  tlie  meadow,  by 
means  of  instruments  which  do  not  go 
deep,  but  only  teai'  up  the  surface.  If  this 
is  done  in  early  spring,  when  the  ground  is 
moist,  and  ifac  whole  surface  is  brought  to 
resemble  a  fallow  field,  good  grass  seeds 
may  bo  immediately  sown.  If  rich  ma- 
nure, mixed  with  lime  or  chnlk,  is  then 
evenly  s])read  over  the  land,  and  the  whole 
well  haiTowird  and  rolled,  the  old  and 
young  grass  will  spring  up  together,  and 
siiow  a  wondert'u?  improvement  In  a  very 
few  months.  Great  IJriuiln  and  Ireland 
arc  reputed  to  f)ossoss  the  most  verdant 
jnistures  and  the  finest  natural  grasses  in 
the  vegetable  creation. 

In  extent  of  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
as  well  as  in  (locks,  Cireat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (says  a  French  statistical  account)  are 
the  most  favoured  countries  in  Eiu^pe. 
They  contain  557'2  snuiire  leaguM  (more 
than  two  thirds  of  their  territory),  in  mea- 
dow and  piLsture  land.  Germany  comes 
next,  having  one  i]uurter  of  its  surface  in 
this  dcsciiption  of  land.  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  have  a  liftii;  Austria  and 
Switzerland  u  sixth.  France  does  not 
reckon  in  this  respect  more  than  a  seventh 
part,  nainelv,  4000  square  leagues,  ludy, 
Naj)le.s,  Sicily,  and  Portugal  have  only  a 
tenth.  (Brit.  Hutb.  vol.  i.  p.  485. ;  Prttcl. 
Hutb. ;  Penny  Cyelo.  voL  xv.  p.  34.)  See 
Pasturb. 

MEADOW  BOUTS.  See  Mas8b-&U- 
nicoLD. 

MEADOW  FOXTAIL.  Sec  Axopk- 
ci'Riis  and  (>bas8. 

MEADOW-GKASS.  See  Poa,  Couch, 
and  Grasses. 

MEADOW  OAT-GRASS.    Sec  Avb?ia. 

MEADOW  rEPPEK-SAXIF'RAGE. 
Sec  PappER-SAxiniAOB. 

MEADOW  HUE.  (Timtictrum,  fn.iii 
l/iiiUii,  to  grow  green,  in  allusion  to  the 
bright  colour  of  the  young  shoots.)     An 
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iwicc  wmiue,  somewniti  pinnuo; ;  leaneia 
dark  green,  and  shining  obove;  glaucous 
Bnd  eonciivL'  beneath.  Stem  jwrlectly  sim- 
ple, iind  abiiost  naked,  with  a  simple  ter- 
minal fluster  of  drooping  whitish-yellow  or 
rather  tawny  (lowers,  which  blow  m  June. 

2.  Lesser  meadow-rue  (7".  mini«).  This 
species  is  perennial,  grows  in  ohalky  paa- 
tures,  especially  such  as  arc  rather  monn- 
tninous ;  or  in  shell  sand  on  the  const. 
Koot  creeping.  Stem  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  high,  glaucous,  suKKith,  somewhat 
angular,  more  ur  less  zigzag  on  the  lower 
port.  Leaves  tloubly  pinnate,  then  tematc  ; 
leodets  various  in  figure  ami  size ;  glaucous 
on  both  sides.  Flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  purple,  witli  white  *dgej»,  and  pale,  in 
compound  panicles,  pendulous ;  stipules 
rounded ;  seeds  furrowed. 

3.  Greater  meadow-rue  (7".  vuijui).  This 
species  is  twice  or  thrice  tlie  size  of  the 
last,  and  grows  on  busbv  hills  in  the  north 
of  Engliwd.  It  is  iilflo  iKTcnnial,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  stem  is 
three  feet  high,  or  more,  puqili.sli,  angular 
in  the  up|)er  part.  Leaves  triply  pinnate  ; 
IcuUets  tcrnate,  lobed,  of  a  dai-k  sliiiiiug 
green  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  beneath. 
The  flowers  apjK'ar  in  branched  puiiicles, 
aggregate,andsomewhat umbellate.  Flowers 
purpbah-green,  on  lone  stalks,  drooping. 
Stipules  erescent-shaped,  notched. 

4.  Common  meadow-rue  (T.  Jlaeum). 
This  sj)ecie3  is  found  very  coiuinou  in  wet 
meadows,  and  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches.  The  plant  is  }K<rennial,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
yellow.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  erect, 
furrowed,  Icaly.  Leaves  doubly  pinnati.-, 
partly  three-lobed ;  Icoilcts  smooth,  veiny, 
aopn  imuai-OTfwn.  nr  nUirhtJT  abuiivMuiahcfVft. 


uieauuws,  Hau  Buuui  jae  ] 
ditches  ;  flowering  in  Jtij 
root  b  fibrous,  without, 
are  herbaceous,  three  i 
leafy,  brnncherl,  furrows 
l.*aves  interruptedly  pi 
neath ;  the  terminai  la 
lobed.  Flowers  cjttreniet 
coloured,  with  a  sweet,  hn 
thorn-like  scent,  in  ilena( 
panicles,  with  many  stf 
the  herbage,  like  the  sol 
is  aromatic,  not  unlike  tfai 
flower  water.  The  diati 
to  be  used  by  wine-mer 
the  flavour  of  made  win 
the  roots  with  avidity  ;  g 
relish  the  herb ;  but  hofi 
fuse  it.  (SmitA'M  Eng.  f 
See  Spir£a. 
MEADOW  THISTIi 
MEAL.  (Dutch,  iMAd 
of  wheat,  oate,  rye.  barie 
fercnt  kinds,  ground  inta 
flour.  See  I'UjrH. 
MEASURES.    See  IK 

SVBES. 

MEAT.  (Sax.  mcrcc,, 
appellation  for  the  6eal 
prepareil  for  human  foodi 

CATTI.E,  MtlTTOK,  PoSK^ 

"  In  whatever 
observes  Mr.  Donoi 
derable  diminution 
consisting  chiefly  ( 
mutter,  and  fat.  In  an  4 
view,  a  comparison  of  tl 
the  two  most  aauallv  e| 
roasting  and  IxiUing,  u  iat 
not  occupied  the  «M^t1H 
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f  lost  ID  boiling 
of  beef  lost  in  ruuiStiDg 
ids  of  beef  lo(t  in  baking 

of  legs  of  mutton,  averaging 
pounds  each,  lost  in  boiling 
of    fhoulderii    of    matton, 
10    pounds    each,   lost    in 

I  of  loins  of  mutton,  sTeraging 
M   ounces    each,   lost    in 

t  of  oeelu  of  mutton,  averaging 
I  each,  lost  in  roasting 
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loss  in  boilinjr  beef  or  mutton  vras 
in  roosting.     Aiid  it  aii[>eiirs  that 
by  the  cooking  about  one  fiftli  to 
A  lew  years  since,  I  uii<ltirtook 
intendence  of  some  exiierlmi'iita 
oe  tendency,  with  the  view  of  iu- 
tbe  rtstUts  in  this  volume.     These 
made  on  several  pnrti  of  the 
It  animals,  with  as  much  attention 
vmey  as   the  nature  of  the  tiubject 
I.     They  were  made  on  ditTerent 
of  the  !)ame  kind  of  meat,  at  vnri- 
both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
mcnts  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
Occasi'>n  no  small  inconvenience ; 
the  less  surprising  tbal  the 
been  so  little  investigated ;  and 
,g  results,  in  the  absence  of  any 
pcirticularly  detailed,  will,  perhaps, 
-r-.^ihig.  Allowance  must  be  made 
I  if  such  processes,  as  the  dil- 
s  an  average  price  of  meat, 
:  y,  owing  to  variations  ooca- 
:.upply  and  the  season,  the 
Ufiilurniity  in  the  prices  of  the  i-ity, 
ihc  exorbitant  demands  of  some 
of  these  articles.     The  degree  of 
in  nil  cases  bronght  to  ii  stand- 
off all  excess,  and  leaving  the 
proper  state  for  housekeepers' 
neat  wiu  in  ail  cases  cooked  u» 
poaHble  to  the  suae  deerec,  and 
ij«  vrcre  determined  witn  e-xact- 
.<ii»  weight  throughout  is  in- 
I  lones  were  entirely  Btri|)ped 
previou.'dy    to   their   being 
only  cost  token  into  account 
.  leaving  out  ftiel,  &c. 
/  I.  —  A  piece  of  beef,  roasted. 
I  four  of  the  largest  ribs,  and 
■rkably  fut :   ita  weight  waa 
During  the  process  of  roasting  it 
of  which   10  oz.  were  fat, 
water  liissipatcd  by  evapora- 
mcat  was  dissected  olT  with 
the  bones  weighed    I6i>z. 
t  of  moat,  projierly  roasted 

lie,  was  but  7  lbs.  1 1  oz.,  out 

tirigioally  submitted  to  expcri- 
•81 


juent.  This  beef  would  cost  in  London 
8Jrf.  per  lb.  The  roasted  beef  cost,  there- 
fore, Viyl.  ficrlb.  In  another  triid,  a  piece 
of  beef  ui'  the  some  desi  ription,  llie  tops  of 
tlie  ribs  having  been  rejected  with  their 
meat,  was  submitted  to  the  same  mode  of 
trial ;  the  weight  of  bone  in  lOJ  lbs.  was 
1  (5  oz.,  and  the  fat  1 1  oz.,  which  agrees  with 
the  former  estimate." 

Other  parts  are  submitted  to  similar  tests, 
and  we  learn,  of  mutton  — 

"  Exfteriment  17. —  A  leg  of  mutton, 
weighing  93,  lbs.,  when  boiled  cave  1  lb.  of 
bone,  siuuidc  iucluded;  it  lost  ui  the  boil- 
ing 1  lb.  2  oz.  :  the  meat  weighed  7  lbs.  2  oz. 
If  the  butcher's  price  was  hd.  per  lb.,  the 
meat  cost  about  \Q\d.  jier  lb. 

**  Experiment  IB.  —  A  similar  leg,  weigh- 
ing 9  lbs.  6  oz.,  airordcd  15  oz.  of  bone,  and 
lost  12  oz.  in  the  boiling:  the  meat  weighed 

7  lbs.  11  oz.  At  ad.  per  lb.  but*:hcr's  price, 
the  boile<l  meat  would  cost  OJrf.  ]>cr  lb. 

"  Experiment  19. — A  leg  i>l' small  Scotch 
mutton,  weighing  6  lbs.,  allorded  10^  oz.  of 
bone^  lost  5X  oz.  in  the  boiUii":,  and  the  meat 
weiglieil  5  ifis :  cost  9J<i.  per  lb.,  if  but«Jier's 
price  be  8(/." 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  :  — 

"  Experiment  28.  —  A  fore  quarter  of 
lamb,  weighing  9  lbs.,  afforded,  wiieu  roast- 
ed, 20 oz.  of  bone,  and  lost  IJlb.  in  the 
rousting :  the  meat  weighed  6  lbs.  If  the 
butcher's  prii'C  be  8^/.  per  lb.,  the  roasted 
lamb  costs  12^rf.  per  lb. 

"  Experiment  31.  —  A  lian'l  of  salt  pork, 
weighing  4  lbs.  5  oz.,  lost  in  boiling  1 1  oz. 
The    bone   weighed    9  oz.  :    the    meat   was 

8  lbs.  1  oz.  If  the  first  cost  of  the  pork 
wa.1  7^1.  per  lb.,  the  meat,  when  duly  boiled, 
cost  I0^«.  [>t'r  lb. 

"  Experiment  34.  —  A  knuckle  of  veal 
weighing  6  lbs.,  when  duly  boiled,  lost  half 
a  pound.  Its  bones,  perfectly  cleared  of 
meat,  weighed  2  lbs.  6  oz. ;  the  meal  weighed 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  Hence,  if  Uie  but*'hcr'a  price 
WHS  5^d.,  the  boiled  meat  cost  10^. 
per  lb. 

"  Experiment  35.  —  A  goose,  properly 
trussed,  weighed  4^1bs.  :  in  this  alitte  it  was 
roasted,  and,  when  'sufficiently  done,  was 
found  to  have  lost  18  oz.  'fhe  skeleton 
weighed  12  nz.:  the  meat  weighed  3  lbs. 
This  goose  would  cost,  in  London,  4*.  Crf. 
Hence  the  roasted  meat  luuounted  to  1 1. 8 j</. 
per  lb. 

"£xpenm<m/41.  —  A  turkey.with  its  liver 
and  gizzard,  weighing  4  lbs.  14  oz.,  was  boil- 
ed :  It  lost  12  oz.  The  skeleton  weighed 
la^oz.;  the  meat,  3  lbs,  4J  oz.  If  thi;<  turkey 
cost  3«.  Crf>,  the  boilc<l  meat  amounted  to 
It.  Id.  per  lb. 

"  Exjieriment  43. — A  yoaoe  duck,  weigh- 
ing 20  OK.,  lost  S}  oz.  in  roasting.   Its  bones 


which,  when  trimmed,  and  ready  for  boil- 
ing, weighed  23J  oz.  (including  the  weisht 
of  the  roc,  '2Xoz.)-  It  cost  lOrf.  It  lost 
l}oz.  in  the  lioiling.  The  skeleton,  care- 
fiUly  collected,  along  with  giltis  fins,  and 
tail,  weinhed  4^  oz.  Hence,  tlie  cost  of  the 
eatable  part*  of  the  boiled  fish  was  9^rf. 
per  lb. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  collect  the 
results  of  all  these  cx]>crimcuts  into  a  kind 
of  conspectus,  for  the  sake  of  more  ea^y 
comparison ;  and  it  is  to  be  understoou, 
that,  in  the  following  estimates,  when  the 
butcher's  price  is  nicntionetl,  it  of  course 
comprises  meat  ami  bone  in  tlie  u.-iuul  man- 
ner. But,  when  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
cooked  meat  is  specifieti,  it  refers  to  the 
price  coil  of  the  meat  only,  the  bone  being 
considered  valueless  :  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  fulness  of  the  meat  wa.<i  such  as  good 
meat  is  ex])ecte<l  to  have,  without  any 
redundancy  tx-ing  left  on  it.  From  on 
average  of  five  experiments,  it  appeura 
that,  when  the  butcher's  price  of  nbs  of 
beef  is  Hiil.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  meat, 
when  duly  roasted  and  fit  for  the  table,  is 
I  liti.  |)er  lb.,  and  that  the  average  Ines  of 
weight  arising  from  the  liquefaction  of  the 
fat,  and  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
juices,  is  18  per  cent.  From  an  average  of 
six  experiments,  it  appears  that,  when  the 
butcher's  price  of  sirloins  of  beef  is  6^d. 
]jcr  lb.,  the  cost  of  tlie  meat,  when  duly 
masted  and  fit  for  the  tabic,  is  If.  1^.  per 
lb.,  imd  that  the  average  weight  loi>t  during 
the  roasting  is  '20^  |ht  cent.  From  an 
average  of  other  eziJeriments,  it  appears 
that  when  the  butcher's  price  of  salted 
briskets  of  beef  is  6d.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of 
tlie  meat,  when  duly  boiled  and  fit  for  tite 
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by  roasting  ia  27.'-  r»-r  i-i-i 
BgeoftwoexjK?! 
the  butcher's  pn. 
7d.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  I 
is  1  Id.  yter  lb.,  and  tho 
roasting  is  28  per  ceuU 
of  exi>eriment8  it  a|>pea 
butcher's  price  of  the  fo( 
is  S^il.  i>er  lli. ,  the  cost  i 
roosted,  is  1<.  l\d.  jier  lb 
roasting  is  i'i^  i>er  oen| 
mcnt  30,  it  a(>)>ears  that, 
hums  be  lOrf.  per  lb.,  thei 
skinned, and  browned  will 
per  lb.,  and  the  loss  by  ' 
cent.  From  cxperimenq 
ficars  that,  when  the  hM 
]>ork  average  tid.  per  Ih 
amounts  to  lO^d  per  lb. 
boiling  is  \$\  jwr  cent 
periiuent  it  appears  that, 
bacon  is  HtL  jier  lb.,  the 
boiled,  skinnc-d,  and  bni^ 
lOjrf.  per  lb.,  the  lu«t  in  h 
6^  per  cent.     From  eiiM 

iiears  that,  when  the  h 
:nucklc  of  Teal  is  SltL  | 
duly  boiled,  costs  lofri.  f 
boiling  being  b^  per  cent, 
age  of  exiieriments  3S,  ] 
that,  at  tlie  iirices  of  got 
average  12^.  per  lb.  lor  I 
coil  of  the  roasted  fle&h 
and  the  loss  (icr  cent 
average  of  thn-c  experi| 
that,  at  the  prices  of  turki 
average  10a.  per  lb.,  thn  d 
Jlesh  IS  U.  ^id.  f—  "-  ■ 
cent  is  SOJ.  Fr 
riiuenta  41    and 
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I  flesh  isii.Sd.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss 
»  27^.  From  experimcnls  46, 47, 
.  jippoars  that.,  iit  the  prices  ot' 
aotcd,  whioh  average  It.  G^tl.  per 
tw  state,  the  masted  tlesh  amounts 
^r  lb.,  and  the  loss  pex  cent,  is 
ID  oil  average  of  iAk  cxpcrioients, 
I  that,  at  the  prices  of  chickens 
1,  the  ATeraee  cost  of  tlie  boiled 
(td,  per  lb.,  and  the  average  loss 

cent.  From  an  experiment  it 
at,  when  tiirbot  in  the  raw  state 
tid,  per  lb.,  the  boiled  fish  costs 
lb. ;  tJie  loss  in  boiling  is  5J 
From  experiment  56,  it  np- 
,  when  mackerel  sells  in  the  raw 
Id,  f«r  lb.,  the  boiled  fish  coats 
D.,  the  loss  in  boiling  being  7^ 
vFrom  HD  experirai-nt,  it  ap- 
^ke  routed  llesb  of  it  woodcock 
Bats  16<.  per  lb.,  and  sometimes 
K  flesh  ol  the  iiuail  its  stilt  more 
W  This  bird,  when  fattened,  is 
e  enormous  price  of  3s. ;  and, 
vonce  is  made  for  the  loss  in 
ttl  the  bone,'!,  the  meat  may  be 
It  2  oz^  which  brings  the  cost  of 
I  dt-sh  to  ll.  4».  puT  \h.[  Those 
ich  morsels  are  necessary  are  not 
kL     a  haunch  of  veubon,  weigh- 

urill  cost  3^  guineas.  The  meat 
ien  roasted  and  detachc<l  from 
rill  amount  to  about  3s.  10c/.  [>er 
the  animal  was  more  than  uiiuully 

The  following  stateiaent  gives 
I  in  a  still  more  abstract  form; 
ices  apply  to  London  only.  Tlie 
!  armnged  in  the  onler  of  their 
n  the  Loudon  market : — 
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It  appears  from  the  experiments,  that 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  roa-tting  beef,  vii. 

sirloins  and  ribs  together,  is            -  lU^ 
Do.    on  roasting  mutton,  viz.  legs  and 

shoulders  together,  is  •  -  24} 
Do.  on  roasting  lauib,  viz.  the  fore- 
quarter,  is  ...  22} 
Do.  on  roasting  geese,  is  •  -  I9{ 
Do.  on  roasting  turkeys,  is  -  •  20| 
Do.  on  roasting  ducks,  is  -  •  STJ 
Do.     on  roasting  chickens,  is              -  14] 

Thug,  the  loss  on  ronstiug  varies  from  14J 
to  nearly  double  that  rate.  The  average 
loss  on  roasting  butchers'  meat  is  22  j)er 
cent.,  and  on  rousting  domestic  poultry 
is  20|. 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  boiling  mutton, 

viz.  legs,  is  .  -  .10 

Do.     on  boiling  hams,  is         -  -     12^ 

Do.     on  boiling  salt  beef,  is  -     IS 

Do.     on  b<iil!ng  salt  pork.is  -     13} 

Do.     on  boiliog  bacon,  is       •  -       61 

Do.     on  boiling  knuckles  of  veal,  is  -       8J 
Do.     on  bailing  turke)  s,  is    -  .16 

Do.     on  boiling  chickens,  is  •  .     13} 

Thus,  the  loss  on  boiling  xaries  from  GJ  to 
J().  The  average  loss  on  boiling  butchers' 
■neat,  [K>rk,  bams,  anil  bacon,  is  12,  and  on 
boiling  domestic  poultry  is  14J.  1'hese 
estimates  of  butchers'  meat  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  Professor  Wallace.  I  shall 
select  for  contrast  all  those  cases  that  eon 
be  compared. 

WilUo.   MytrUI. 
100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  boil- 
ing      - 
Do.     in  roasting  - 
100  pounds  of  legs  of  mutton 

lust  in  boiling  - 
100    pounds   of    shoulders    of 
mutton  lost  in  roasting 

The  average  loss  in  boiling  and  roasting 
together  is,  according  to  Professor  Wallace, 
28  jjcr  cent. ;  according  to  my  trials,  it  is 
but  IS.  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  tlie.se 
results  otherwise  than  by  supposing  a  <lif- 
fereucc  in  the  meat,  or  its  fatness,  or  in  the 
duration  of  the  heat.  I  used  meat  of  suf- 
tieient,  but  not  unprofitable  fatness,  such 
as  is  prefen-ed  in  fauiilies  ;  (he  meat  was  in 
all  cases  a  little  rare  at  its  centre,  and  the 
results  were  determined  with  the  utmost 
care.  In  great  public  institutions,  where 
economy  is  studictl,  ami  every  thing  is  re- 
gulated by  weight  und  measure,  tables  of 
this  kind  do  not  idford  a  gulilc  that  is  to  be 
implicitly  relitil  on.  It  is  obvious  that 
another  cleuiciit  must  be  taken  into  tlic 
ciJcidulion,  to  insure  true  results  ;  the  ratio 
in  which  cuch  article  of  food  satisfies  the  . 
te,  which    varies  with   almost 
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In  onlor,  then,  to  e(|uali8C  the  animal 
uikI  vegetiible  matter,  and  to  tncnMuc  the 
Uital  quantity,  the  ratio  «hould  be  8J  or.  of 
1>oiU'd  mutton,  10  oz.  of  potato,  and  the 
ftiiuii^  of  turnip;  the  totiU  amount  of  fixxl 
Hwidlowi^l  will  be  28^  uz.,  but  the  quantity 
of  real  nutrinit'nt  will  be  but  6  ox.,  half 
being  animal  and  half  vegetable  matter. 
This  is  c'l'ilaiidy  a  sufficient  meal  for  most 
pcrsoiw  who  have  but  little  l!ilM>rioU!i  occu- 
pation ;  for,  if  a  pint  of  liquid  be  drunk  at 
the  s:une  time,  the  load  on  the  stomach  will 
weiph  3 lb;  and  this  will  be  increased  to 
4  J  lb.  if  u  pint  of  wine  be  swidlowed. .  Now, 
the  difTerence  between  8^  oz.  of  Ijoiled  meat 
and  lOoz.  appears  very  trivial ;  but,  if  the 
;;reater  of  the  two  (piantilies  be  ])cr»evcrtd 
in  regularly  every  itay  for  the  term  of  a 
a  man's  adult  life  of  half  a  century,  it  may 
excite  n  little  surprise  in  the  person  who 
)>ractises  it,  to  learn  that  he  will  have  con- 
sumed a  (lock  of  sheej),  consisting  of  about 
lilYy-three  head,  in  cxccJis  above  what  he 
ought  to  have  made  use  of  In  a  lite  of 
sixty-five  years,  allowing  84  oz.  per  day  for 
fifty  years,  two  thinU  of  that  (piantity  for 
ten  years,  and  3  oz.  a  day  for  three  years  of 
childhood,  the  total  animal  food  amounts)  to 
350  sheep.  If  to  this  be  a(lde<l  the  excess 
above  mentionc<l,  the  number  of  sheep,  the 
cooked  meat  of  which  is  devoured  by  one 
man  during  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,  is 
aliout  400;  along  witll  five  tons  of  [lOtatoes, 
about  the  siunc  of  turnips  or  other  vege- 
table, nine  tons  weight  of  common  drink, 
and  six  tons  weight  of  wine,  at  one  pint  per 
day  for  thirty  years  only  :  thus,  for  dinner 
alone,  above  thirty  Urns  weight  of  solids 
and  lirjuids  must  have  pa-fscMl  through  the 


AS  lae  conoucong  a 
a  proper  manner  is  so  in 
with  the  prosperity  of  tt 
it.,  and  the  cnamcter  oi 
nursery  of  good  stock,  I 
mer's  mformiitioD,  give 
Jounwi  of  Agrictilhvt,  • 
derived  from  experienoq 
live  st«x!k  and  meat,  and 
both  for  the  London  ma 

I.  S<-lffti4>H  of  Cattle  t 
selection  of  i-attlc  to  h 
should  invariably  pnasBM 
small  Wine,  carrying  Ux 
lM.'of  on  the  most  valna] 
rumps,  loin.s  and  erojis; 
vered,  the  buttocks  and 
up,  and  the  whole  coma 
ness  of  (ll^^h,  excepting  th 
parts.  They  should  han4 
order  to  stanil  well  the  1 
and  look  well  in  the  maiil 
whether  heifers  or  oxen, 
A  good  coat  of  hair,  too^ 
a  sea  voyage  on  dci-k,  an 
cattle  to  stand  the  vicisi 
in  the  markets,  ami  it  o 
tume<l  out  in  safety,  i| 
not  Ik;  disposed  of  on  tbi 
Thin-coatoil  cattle  alwayt 
are,  in  fact,  so  under  | 
Cattle  only  iioxsotiMng  tt 
perties  should  be  lu-nt  to  i 
and  any  olhcni  will  rtsrnn 
the  shipi)cr.  * 
properties,  weic! 
field  stone  of  K  iL>.,  wUJ 
more  money  than  a  ecu 
weighing  100  st4)D(s.  fl 
ever,  do  not  take  rt^ailDy' 
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_  and  Abenleenshires,  of  fine 
r  And  thick  back.s  take  well ;  anil 
■K,  well-brc<l  short  horns  also  take 
',  but  do  not  rcalwe  so  mucti  nmney 
loways  or  West  Highlanders.  Fine 
•liio  very  saleable. 

intcoded  to  be  sent  to  the 
market  in  Lnnilon  should  be  token 
cattle  as  we  have  described.  It 
quantities  of  lean  and  fat  that 
there,  but  both  well  nii.xed. 
heifer  beef  of  equal  quality  com- 
saiue  prices.  Uuiiijih,  luinis  cmps, 
fine  partj!  fitted  fur  ruiwting  luul 
ire  more  in  demand  than  the  boding 
Mid  realize  conqiarativcly  hi^rher 
therefore  they  alone  should  be 
beef  always  fetches  low  prices 
and  therefore  should  be  pur- 
r^to  use  n  sjiorting  phrane)  at  a  low 
I  the  country  to  return  any  profit,  i 
best  buyers  look  lunre  to  quality  ' 
lily  ;  anil  a*  this  qiudity  of  beef 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Scot- 
hipftcT:!  should  be  cautious  in  sending 

ibither. 

Mi'i  f'li"  <>/  Sheep  ami  Mutton. —  Ripe, 
■been,  of  light  weights,  earrying  a 
"ion  of  lean  on  the  back^  loins, 
with  a  fidl   round   leg  and 
are  adiuirably  suited  for 
Such,    from    14  lb.    to    20  lb. 
will   fake  readily  ;    but  they 
Valuable    from   16  lb.  to    18  lb. 
the  form  and  quality  approach 
;tli  Downs  the  more  likely  are 
eoounond  the   t4ip  [irices ;  for  the 
e  long  been  unriv.-iUcd  faTOuriton 
Id.     'IVue  bred  t'lu'viot.s  iiiid  the 
^  Linton  br<^e<I  apjinmch  uearly  to 
Iiti»->  "f  the  South  iJowns,  aiidcom- 
liii;h   a  price.     Half-tirceds  from 
r. 11113  and  Cheriot  and  black-faced 
tich  rotcjnblc  the  true  breeds  in  form 
,  farm  saleable  sheep  in  London. 
"k-fteed  breeil  are  too  thin  in 
back,  and  are  in  London  termed 
There  are  by  far  too  many  of 
•ent  from  .'Scotland,  and  they  are 
bcttdes,  only  half-mrti/cJ,  or  half 
foourfie  only  fetch  middling  prices. 
ycr,   generally  please  iJie  cou- 
Aarour.     Pure  bred   LeicesK^rs 
,  tmless  they  are  sent  young,  and 
30  lb.  per  quarter ;    when 
pight  they  fetch  inferior  prices. 
Down  or  Scotch  sheep,   of 
f  quarter,  will  fetch  Id.  per  lb.  by 
-Ma,    whiTeas   a   heavy    Leii'Cfler, 
T,   Lincoln,   or  Kent,  of  24  lb.  a 
n<l  upwortU,  will  reulise  no  more 
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London  should,  of  course,  l>e  those  of  sheep 
such  as  are  here  rceoiiurionded  to  be  sent 
nlive.  Large  (luantities  of  fat  arc  not  so 
desirable  as  a  propi  irtionablc  mixture  of  fat 
with  the  lean.  In  using  the  loins  and  other 
parts  of  very  fat  mutton  for  cho|)S,  much 
of  it  has  to  be  pared  away,  and  sold  for  the 
price  of  raw  fat,  perhaps  id.  a  |M>itnd ; 
whereas  well  mixed  choiw  may  be  sold  for 
7rf.  or  8rf.  a  pound.  This  ."hows  the  nature 
of  the  mistake  committed  in  sending  fat 
heavy  mutton  to  London.  The  great  i>oint 
is,  to  select  rijie  mutton  and  sheep;  for  the 
latter  will  sttuid  the  voyage  better  than  hidf 
fat,  and  will  not  lose  half  the  quantity  of 
flesh  in  three  days  as  the  latter.  No  over- 
grown uniinids,  having  masses  of  fat  on  one 
jjliu'e  and  not.  on  anolher,  would  therefore 
roinniund  the  to]i  price  :   but  those  having 

fjluiHp  curi'asses,  well  mixed  with  fat  and 
can,  firmly  and  e<jually  laid  on,  witli  fine 
synnnelry  ami  valuable  points,  will  always 
coHuuHii'i  the  top  j)rice,  both  at  Smithfield 
and  the  carcass  markets. 

3.  Selection  of  Lumbt.  —  Lambs  ore  a 
favourite  stm-k  to  send  to  London,  imd  they 
are  always  sent  alive.  Leicester  lambs  are 
udmirabfy  adapted  for  (he  London  market. 
Tliey  are  hantisome,  compai't,  thick  on  all 
tlie  [K>ints,  and  although  they  might  become 
((K>  fat  when  grown  t«  sheep,  they  cannot 
be  too  fat  as  hiinbs.  Their  ficsh  is  white, 
a  property  much  luhnired  in  London,  and 
cvvry  joint  of  them  looks  well  on  the  table. 
The  lambs  of  the  cro.<3  between  the  Lei- 
cester and  the  Cheviot  and  lilack-facc<i 
ewes  are  next  best  for  fat  and  lean,  and  cut 
well  into  joints,  although  they  have  not  the 
handsome  figures  of  the  pure  Leicester. 
True  Cheviot  and  blaik- facial  lambs,  unless 
very  fat,  do  not  take  so  well  in  iSiaithfield, 
not  being  so  compact,  taking  longer  time  to 
come  to  maturity,  not  cutting  up  so  thick, 
and  presenting  small  joints  on  the  table; 
but  they  make  very  delicate  and  high- 
flavoured  chops.  No  lambs  should  be  sent 
to  Smithfield  until  they  arc  at  least  three 
months  old,  and  have  obtained  the  weight 
of  itlb.  or  lOlb.  a  quarter;  and  if  they  are 
not  fat  enough,  and  have  not  altjiineil  that 
weight  at  that  age,  they  should  be  kept  on. 
Shi]ipen  may  calculate  on  a  loss  of  1  lb.  n 
({uarter  on  the  voyage :  unless,  therefore, 
lambs  arc  fVom  91b.  Ut  lOlb.  a  quarter,  they 
would  lie  too  small  after  that  loss,  and  they 
then  become  unsaleable  except  at  low  prices. 
Ewe  lambs  are  preferreil,  being  more  de- 
licate than  wethers,  whitJi  are  next  in  value, 
for  ram  lambs  are  very  unsaleable.  All 
wclher  lambs,  therefore,  intended  for  Smith- 
field,  should  be  castrateil  when  a  few  days 
olil,  and  their  tails  cut  short,  leaving  not 
more  llian  three  inchen.  The  dockiu;^  )^ives 
,      3  II  -2 


ifl  irom  tills  'weigbt  up  to  bUlD.  or  YUlb^ 
ey  are  termed  dairy  fed  porker*.  If  st 
the  lormeT  weight,  they  ore  of  good  gym- 
iiietrj,  fine  quality,  delicate  and  white  in 
tlie  ilesh,  and  not  more  than  1  inch  or  1^ 
inch  thick  of  fat  on  the  back,  they  will  fetch 
the  top  price  of  the  day.  Piffs  of  the  average 
weight  of  60lb.  will  give  about  7d.  per  lb. ; 
from  70  lb.  to  100  lb.,  averaging  85  lb.,  and 

2  inches  thick  of  fat,  6rf.  {>er  lb. ;  from  lOOlb. 
to  1301b.,  averaging  l.HOlb.,  and  about  2^ 
inches  of  fat,  5rf.  to  5 Jrf.  per  lb.;  from  1501b. 
to  200  lb.,  averaging  about  170  lb.,  and  about 

3  inches  of  fat,  4d.  to  4Jrf.  per  lb. ;  and  nil 
above  the  last  weight  and  thickness  of  fat, 
only  about  3Jrf.  per  lb.  Besides  the  large- 
sized,  a  yery  small  fat  pig  is  not  relished  in 
London.  Indeed,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  this  preference,  when  we  consider  that 
only  tlie  small  lean  and  fat  porkers  arc  used 
for  roasting,  chops,  and  pickled  [>ork,  imd 
the  large  fat  pigs  arc  cliopped  down  for 
sausages.  K o  pigs,  therefore,  shoiiM  be  sent 
to  London  exceeding  lOOlb.,  exclusive  of 
head  and  feet,  but  which  are  only  mode- 
rately fat  and  of  fine  quality;  all  otter  qua- 
lities should  be  cured  as  flitch  bacon  and 
bonis.  Pigs,  if  possible,  should  be  sent  alive 
to  London.  Occasionally  they  arrive  in 
pretty  good  order  in  carcass ;  but  in  carcass, 
in  thick  weather,  the  flesh  becomes  very 
nofl,  and  the  skin  dry ;  aud  in  dry  weather 
the  skin  become.^  quite  hard  and  brown- 
colimred.  Of  equal  qiialitiea,  the  live  pig 
will  draw  frnui  a  balipcnny  to  a  penny  a 
pound  more  than  in  carcnss.  Feeders  of  pig» 
aliuuld  be  careful  on  what  they  feed  tlieir 
pigs,  especially  fish.  The  retail  butchers 
are  such  nice  judges  of  pork,  that  on  buying 
a  carcass  nt  Mewgate  or  Lcadciihall  market. 
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ana  we  ntBK  it  >i>f  ^H 
the  London  butch^^^ 
extensive  and  varied  e 
one  has  only  to  witness 
formed  by  expert  Lont 
satisfied  that  they  dU 
their  art,  and  execute  i 
utmost  precision.  In( 
with  which  tJiey  divide 
litics  of  meat  from  the 
their  thorough  kituwlet 
of  meat ;  and  the  varil 
different  parts  of  the 
shows  wito  what  •ccuri 
the  tastes  of  the 
customers. 

In  pra»-tiging  tl 
make  die  best  use  oftbii 
the  highest  value  for  i 
time  gratify  the  taste  ol 
ber  of  customers.  In 
animal,  an  ox,  for  iiutai 
ent  i|ualities  of  meat,  i 
are  situatetl  in  diflerent 
All  the  best  parts  are  i 
roasting  and  steaks,  ai 
boiling,  either  in  pieces, 
soups,  or  minced  mcmt,  j 
of  pies,  sausages,  Ace 

'ilie  carcass  of  >n  04 
following  pieces,  aa  nuM 
ring  to  the  numbeis  <N 

The  relative  value  of 
of  an  ox  may  Ik-  stated  a| 
viz.,  when  the  niin[w,  la 
a  fine  ox  fetch  »d.  a  pn( 
buttock,  and  luidrlle  nl^ 
itch  or  adzc-lmnc,  tbil 
brisket,  an<l  \fa  of  mii( 
-aniLjtulcmtt. 
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before  obTioos,  that, 
methods  of  cutting 
be  Lonilun  uiTonld 
of  roastiug  aiid  steak, 
Dore  valuable  pieces, 

K  carcass ;  und 
money  would 
d  from  it. 
f  what  wc  liuvv  suid 
Mf^enicnt  requisite  in 
ef  to  the  London  iiinr- 
pply  e<iuaily  to  send- 
BD,  veal,  or  liui;b  to 
market.  The  bcdt 
f  should  be  sent  to 
id  the  remainder  ke[>t 
ne  market :  and  were 
iniendation  attended 
of  exp<irtation 
abhed  on  what 
or  the  best  pieces 
Jc  well  together  in 
itively  Biuall  space, 
lole  carcasses  of  mut- 
bc  roundness  of  the 
y  mucJi  unnecessary 
vkich  freight  must  be 

b  also  cat  tip  difler- 
•ondon  and  Scotland, 
•een  on  referring  to 
|»t  the  top  of  next 
bch  the  first  repre- 
iendon  method, 
fore  quarter,  No.  I  is 
at,  2  and  2  the  neck, 
Mtouldcr  has  been 
■id  3  the  breast ;  and 
id  (juartcr,  4  is  the 
h,  when  cut  double, 
itly  from  both  sides 
pHs,  is  called  n  chine 
and  5  is  the  leg.  A 
Iton  in  London  is  cut 
haunch  is  cut  long, 
he  hook-bone,  simibir 
^  of  venison.  The 
ttoin  is  left  attached  to  that  port 
(quarter  colled  the  breast.  The 
»le  of  cutting  up  uiutlon  is  re- 
by  /ig.  2.,  in  which,  in  the  hind 
1  is  the  gigot,  and  2  ttie  loin ; 
lore,  3  the  back  ribs,  and  4  tlie 
lioulders.  Tlie  gigot  is  cut  about 
reen  the  leg  and  haunch  of 
i  method  ;  and  the  fore  quarter 
through  the  shoidders  m  two 
1  bock  ribs  and  breast.  Shoul- 
are  never  cut  off  in  Scot- 
Dg  cooke<l,  except  by  keepers 
but  the  London  plan  of 
b  decidwlly  the  best,  the 
Dg  an  cxceUent  roast,  and 


Hhut  Quarter. 

I,  Slrtnln  nr  back  179. 

3.  lluck-bono. 

3.  nutlDck.         JnuTD 

A.  SnidU  round. 

6.  liouKh. 

7.  Thick  dank. 
H.  Thin  fiauk. 


fiiTt  QwirUr. 

9.  Nine  koln. 

10.  Lftrae  nmoef. 

11.  SduuI  runner. 

19.  Spvff  rib,  or  Tore  ire. 

la.  BrUkri. 

U.  .Shoulder  tjror. 

l^.  Nap  ar  thia. 

16.  Nrck. 

17.  Sticking  pleco. 


the  best  end  of  the  neck  piece  being  admi- 
rably suited  for  chops. 

The  different  joints  of  mutton  almost 
vary  us  much  in  jirii^e  in  London  as  pieces 
of  beef.  'ITie  leg  is  sometimes  sold  as  high 
OS  \0d.  a  fMund,  whilst  the  breast  of  the 
same  sheep  will  only  fetch  4rf.  or  5d. ;  and 
if,  in  the  wholesale  market,  the  whole  car- 
ca.ss  is  sold  at  (iti.  u  pound,  the  hind  quarter 
will  be  worth  7d.  und  the  fore  only  Sd. 
From  these  fuels  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  the 
interest  uf  the  shipper  only  to  send  hind 
ipiiirters  of  iimtton  to  London,  for  which 
111.  a  jvnund  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  a 
ready  market  lor  them  in  the  west  end 
butchers,  who  seldom  deid  in  fore  <iunrtcn. 
3  H  3 
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The  fore  (luartcrs  could  be  solJ  at  borne ; 
hfiiL-e  lima  ruiilising  aa  much  for  tlioin  as 
thi-'y  ooiild  fetuh  in  London,  besides  saving 
<in  them  the  freight,  conimisijion,  and 
whiirfiige.  They  form  excellent  joints  for 
tmdesmen's  fanulles,  and  arc,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally jireferred  by  them  to  the  hind  ijuar- 
ters,  wliiih  are  considered  dry  eating,  and 
ccrlainly  do  not  make  so  good  broth  as  the 
fore  fjuiirter.  Besides  the  saving  of  room 
in  |)uekin"  the  hind  quarters,  they  tvuiild 
run  no  risk  of  being  stained  when  sent  by 
thenisolvi's,  as  the  staining  generally  arises 
from  blood  oozing  ^ut  of  the  veins  in  the 
fore  <iuarter. 

Lamb  is  cut  up  in  London  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  mutton,  exceptinj;  that  tlie 
neck  and  breast,  when  the  shoulder  is 
token  off,  is  roasted  whole,  and  the  jiiei-e  is 
called  ribi  of  lamb.  In  Scotland  luiiib  is 
cut  up  exactly  as  mutton. 

Veal  is  cut  up  in  Loudon  in  a  different 
way  from  any  other  meat.  The  knife  is 
dmwn  between  the  buttock  and  itch-bone, 
and  llirough  the  pope's  eye,  taking  a  alojiing 
direction  through  the  coarse  end  of  the 
buttock,  leaving  a  llap.  The  piece  thus 
cut  out  is  C!dle<l  a.JiUet  of  veal.  It  is  like  a 
round  of  Ijeef  with  a  part  of  the  thin  (lank 
let\  to  be  skewered  around  it.  The  round 
bone  is  taken  out,  and  stufling  put  into  its 
place,  ^^^lcn  the  itch-lxine  and  hook-bone 
ore  cut  from  the  loin,  the  piwe  is  c:Uled  a 
chump  of  veal.  Ilie  hind  <juartcr  of  veol 
thus  consists  of  fillet,  chump,  loin,  and  leg. 
The  fore  ([uarter  is  cut  in  the  same  manner 
us  mutton,  having  shoulder,  breast,  and 
neck.  In  Scotland,  veal  is  cut  very  much 
like  unittori. 

Tile  London  mode  of  cutting  u[)  jKJrk  is 

the  same  as  the  Scottli  method  ol"  cutting 

lip   mutton,    so  J^.  '2.   will   illustrate   the 

mode ;  in  which,  in  the  bind  quarter,  No.  1 
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is  the  lez,  and  2  is  die  \daii{ 
3,  back-rib,  chine  or  hand ; 
and  shoitlders,  spring  or  belly.  Hi 
used  for  pickling,  and  tbe  I 
and  for  chops,  or 
the  hind  quarter  cooafts 
anil  tbe  fore  of  bacrk-ribs  and  bra 
pickling  or  roasting,  pork  is  eat  ■ 
quarter  like  that  of  Kngliaii  msni 
the  fore  like  that  of  Scotch.  In  li 
triesi,  the  ham  is  ctrt  out  alik«.  ( 
Dom.  Ecoti.  ;  Quart.  Jomr.  of  Agi 
p.  241— 281.)  See  Catixs  audi 
MEDICK.  (Afeditago.)  Aa 
genus  of  herbaceous,  moidj  pr 
plants.  The  perennial  beraaeao 
are  sometimes  cultivsted  for  c 
will  grow  in  any  conunoo  gwilll 
ore  increased  by  dividinfr  th*  R 
plants  in  spring.  The  nrabbr  I 
HI  a  similar  soil,  and  are  rcxfilj 
hv  cuttiugs.  The  seeds  of  the  a 
cfes  require  to  be  sonm  in  tk»  <| 
in  spring.   There  are  six  f    "'_ 

1.  Pur[>le  medick,  or  IneoK^ 
See  LccKRM. 

2.  Yellow  sickle  medick,  >  ^ 
(M./alcata).  This  peruimial  i^ 
on  dry  emvcUy  banks  and  nU  » 
root  IS  long  and  woody.  '  *^ 
closely  resembles  luoem,  1 
stems  are  procumbent,  : 
hairy.  The  clusters  are 
shorter,  an<l  mure  dense  1 
tatioa,  but  this  varies  acconlii^  ) 
or  luxuriance.  The  flower*,  wki 
June  and  July,  arc  generally  |i 
but  occasionally  violet,  and  taani 
green,  evidently  from  a  combinatil 
two  colours.  'The  legume*  are  kbl 
sickle-shaped,  not  twisted  in  •  « 
lucem.  This  species  ia,  |uilw|M 
fodder  as  lucem,  thongii  leap  iMM 
from  it£  ]M^>aitJon,  lea*  iiof mwibl*  HU 
It  withstands  severe  wiatcn  kl 
lucem,  and  is  eaten 
hurse«,  though  its  stalk*  i 

3.  Black  trefoil  medick,  or  Mi 
lufiulimi).  This  annual  apeotw  li  1 
nion  in  meadow  pastures  aol  i 
fields,  where  it  flower*  from  ihy  d 
The  black  medicJc  has  the  kalal  a 
the  procumbent  yellow  trefbiKMd 
general  resemblance  to  the  psvp 
or  clovers,  t  hat  it  is  often  ~'^-*— 
of  the  smaller  species.  Tlie  fmuM 
of  tbe  seed-pods  afl«rd  •  nady  4 
The  root  is  t«p<*r>n>»  "pH  maMrMa 
Stems  anralar  -vbcvlal 
not  brancnedc\ 
obovate,  or  wrtlge-si 
yellow,  from  thirty  I 
each  spike,  which  is  at  finil 


eagerly  bri 
kaarehaaa 
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nie.  Legumes  kidncy-sha|)c<l, 
Mid  veiny,  sinple-aet-dtHl,  tiiniiiig 
t  when  ripe.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  spc-iifcs  ut' 
•tiue  nl  the  most  valualiU-  ofurtificiiil 
■,  afiiinlinor  excellent  ICHltlur  for 
Pi"  but  this  j;ood  opinion  is  hardly  borne 
rbr  experience,  for  though  Arthur 
'  -  favourable  mciition  of  it,  Sin- 
lore  recent  experiiuouta  on  the 
••jr^vxTca  that  it  i»  only  lit  for  light 
these  mu.st  be  deep,  a.-*  the  r(xit  pe- 
to  a  considerable  depth.  It  docs 
ti>  be  fit  for  separate  cultivation, 
ht  to  be  employed  in  any  large  pni- 
!■  •  mixture  of  other  seeds ;  and  tlie 
annual,  its  use  is,  therefore,  cou- 
le  alternate  husbandry. 
',Xed  medick  (AI.  titaculata).  Ill  is 
annual  species,  growing  on  a 
■oil  in  (he  southern  piu'ts  of  Eiiji- 
root  is  fibrous,  lieset  with  little 
Stems  prostrate,  Viu-ioiis  in 
.-.  uflets  inversely  lieurt-shaiH'it, 
Stipules  diluted,  shuqily  KKdlied. 
eUow,rulher  suiall,  two  or  three  to- 
egumes  spirn),  depressed,  fringed 
snreoilin^  bristles ;  when  ri)ie, 
black.  This  lias  been  nientioneil, 
ich  recouuuended  as  a  fodder  for 

-toothed  medick  (M.  muricata). 

doubtlul  native,  growing  on  the 

It  b  an  annual,  and  (lowers  in 

'tiIv.     The  stems  are,  however, 

. ;  stipules  deeply  toothed,  huiry, 

obovate  somewhat  rhomboid 

^riuuea   even,    with   sliurt   de- 

iiing  teeth,  in  a  single  row. 

nr  medick  (M.  minima).     Thi^ 

■  .^trate  annual  sjiecie-s,  growing 

iieUs  but  rare,  clothed  in  every 

fine  !>oft  ratlier  silky  hairs.     Sti- 

orote,   nearly    entire.     Leiiflels 

Flowers,  blowing   in   June    and 

'    I  r,  five,  or  more  in  eacli  cluster ; 

a  hairy  calyx.     Legumes  or- 

,  Miiii  k  double  row  of  hooked  s|iiueH, 

;  in  Ofxposite  directions.     (Pujrton's 

,;    Smith'f    Eng.    Flur.  vol.  iii. 

lort.  Gram.  Wob.  p.  324.) 

(Metpiltu.)  A  genus  of 
owin<r  fruit  trees,  which  are  very 
ital,  nod  therefore  worth  u  place  in 
>  akrubbery.  Any  c<.<mmun  soil  suits 
■ml  tbcy  >re  readily  increased  by 
J  or  grafting  on  the  common  haw- 
or  they  may  be  increased  by  sec<ls, 
io  not  vc^getatc  till  the  seconil  year 
OMomon  medlar  {M.  genimnica)  is 
MU,  (growing  wild  in  hedges.  The 
9  of  this  tree  aiv  spreading,  and 
I  •  viU  slate ;  but  tue  thorns  dLs- 
'  rtilture,  aud  are  not  to  be  ocen 


in  gardens.  Leaves  deciduous,  luno 
lour  or  five  inches  long,  u  little  downy. 
Flowers  soliliu-y,  nearly  sessile,  terminal, 
large,  with  white  uitduluted  petals,  in- 
odorous. Styles  five.  Fruit  dejiresscd,  con- 
cave at  the  top,  somewhat  hairy ;  austere, 
not  eatable  till  it  Is  mellowed  by  keeping. 
Cultivation  has  produced  many  varieties, 
dilferiiig  in  siie  and  ilavour.  llie  Dutch 
luedtiir  IS  the  finest  as  to  size,  and  the  Nol- 
tinn^hiuu  tlie  most  delicate  in  flavour. 

The  wood,  Iwing  hard  and  tough,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  peur  tree,  is  useful  lor 
various  domestic  vessels,  us  well  as  for  the 
smaller  iuiplcments  of  husbandry.  (Eng,  ^^H 
flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  360. ;  Phillip's  Fruitt,  p.  ^^H 
■J-2H.) 

MEDULLA,  or  AIEDULLIN.  {Lat. 
marrow.)  In  botany  that  tissue  which  con- 
stitutes the  pith  of  certain  plants,  aa  the 
jiitli  of  the  sun-llower.  Medtdlary  raya  are 
the  verticid  pUtcs  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  .stem  of  exo- 
genous plant.s  through  the  wood  to  the  biirk. 
Tliey  cause  that  appearance  in  limber  which 
carpenters  call  silver  grain,  or  (lower  of  the 
wood.  The  nwiitdlury  sheath  is  a  thin  layer 
of  vessels,  which  surround  the  pulp  of  exo- 
genous pliuits,  and  thence  extend  into  the 
leaves  and  pai'ts  of  fructification. 

JIELIC-GRASS.  (iVf/ica,  from  met, 
honey  ;  the  Italian  name  of  the  great  mil- 
let.)  A  genus  of  perennial  harsh  grasseii 
with  slender  oblong  panicles  of  elegant, 
often  drooping,  flowers,  greatly  varied  in 
the  different  sjHicies.  There  are  three  in- 
digenous species. 

1.  Wood  melic-grass  (M.  unijlora),  which 
is  found  i'requcnt  in  groves  imd  thickets. 
'J"he  root  is  creejving  ;  stem  eighteen  inches 
high,  smooth,  slender,  unbroiiched,  leafy. 
Leaves  deep  green,  flat,  thin,  tajHT-poiiitcd, 
with  fine  rough  ribs  ami  eilge.s.  Sbcaths 
nearly,  or  quite  smooth,  half  iis  long  as  the 
leaves.  Panicle  branched,  drooping  towards 
one  side.  Flowers  erect,  tremulous,  ele- 
gant, vai'icgated  witli  green,  white,  and 
deep  reddish-brown.  Spikelct  with  only 
one  perfect  Uoret. 

•2.  Mountain  mclic-gro-ss  (M.  nutann). 
This  species,  as  its  name  implies,  inhabits 
mountainous  woods  in  tlie  north  of  Eng- 
land unit  Scotland.  Hoot  creeping,  as  in 
the  preceding.  Leaves  smoother,  and  rather 
n.irrower,  with  un  extremely  short  stipule. 
Panicle  close,  drooping,  nearly  simple,  of 
the  colour  of  the  lost-described  specie*. 
Spikelct  with  two  fierl'ect  florets.  Petal* 
l>ear<lless.  In  (lie  Isle  of  Komsay  this  graM 
is  manufacture:!  into  twine  for  fishing-nets, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  durability. 

3.  Purple  melic-grass  {At.  carulea).   This 
is  a    hanl,   coarse,    reedy  grass,   varying 
3  B  4 
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^., y  in  luxuriance,  and  growinp  in  bar- 
ren, snnilv,  boggy  j|TOiinil,  especially  about 
turfy  [Knih  on  mountainous  beatba.  The 
root  consists  of  many  strong  fibres,  often 
twistt'tl.  From  six  iuchea  to  two  feet  hi^h, 
ncconling  to  tbe  Jepth  of  soil  it  grows  in. 
Culms  rather  bulbous  at  the  base,  with 
a  single  joint  near  the  bottom.  Leaves 
taper-pointed,  rough,  except  ut  the  back. 
Panicle  close,  drooping,  nearly  simple. 
Flowers  ivendulous,  dull  violet-coloured  or 
brown.  reuUs  beardless.  Spikelet  with 
two  perfect  florets. 

For  the  purposes  of  pasture  or  hay,  this 
grass  i.H  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
country  people  make  of  tbe  tough  straws  a 
iKiit  kind  of  besoms,  which  they  sell  to  the 
neighliourin"  inhabitants  as  a  cheap,  and 
no  despicable  substitute,  for  hair  brooms : 
ihey  are  even  made  into  baskets  where 
better  materials  are  rare.  This  grass  is 
useful  to  point  out  the  fitness  of  deep  peat 
soils  that  are  dry  the  chief  iiiirt  of  the  year 
for  the  prmluction  of  n-sh,  iJder,  and  willow 
trees,  &c.;  and  it  will  be  found  tb:it  on  such 
parts  of  the  peat  as  are  destitute  of  this 
grass,  they  will  not  suc<'eed  so  xvell,  if  at 
all.  Mr.  (ieorge  Sinclair  made  some  expe- 
riments on  an  exotic  species,  the  fringed  or 
or  ciliated  melic-grasa  (.V.  ciliata),  which 
grows  wild  in  Germany  on  hilly  grounds, 
downs,  and  by  the  margins  of  woods ;  but 
the  result  of  his  observations  only  went  to 
jii-ove  that  it  was  one  of  the  iid'erior  grasses 
wilh  respect  to  produce,  nutritive  ciutdities, 
and  reproductive  powers.  {Smith  t  Eng. 
FloT.  vol.  i.  p.  111.;  Sinclair  t  llort.  Gram. 
p.  208.  28(5.) 

MKLILOT,  COMMOX,  Melilot  Tre- 
foil, King's  clover,  llnrl's  clover.  (Trifo- 
lium  ojfficimile.)  Thi.i  indigenous  plant  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  tlie  long-rooted  clover: 
the  tapering  root,  however,  ap|)ears  to  be 
strictly  annual.  The  lower  leaves  are  ob- 
long, wedge-shaped  ;  the  upper  ones  elKp- 
ticiu  :  they  are  more  serrate,  and  smaller  m 
every  respect  than  those  of  the  long-rcMited 
(•lover.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and  more 
drooping.  The  legume  contains  often  more 
than  two  seeds,  which  is  seldom  or  never 
the  case  in  the  long-ro<jte<i  clover. 

The  common  melilot  grows  wild  in  thick- 
ets, hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields, 
sometimes  among  com.  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  high,  erect.  Clusters  unilateral,  two 
inches  or  more  in  length,  on  long  axillary 
footstalks.  Flowers  numerous,  alldrooping 
towards  one  side,  of  a  full  yellow,  veiny. 
Sti|Hdes  awl-shaped.  Legunu^s  prominent, 
acme,  tran.sversely  wrinkled,  hairy. 

All  (lie  /"peeies  of  live  stock  are  said  to 

eat  this  clover.     The  whole  plant  in  drying 

m-'juires    a  scent   like   new   h.iy,    but    i'ar 
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too  rich  in  their  composition  ;  nnd 
agree  witli  Mr.  Uowison  of  Crosa- 
Scotliuid,  who  considers  mouldy 
B  pKstun.',  without  any  aiUitwn, 
than  a  compost.    From  several 
lenoe,  he  finds  the  latter  molccs 
loxiirinnt  luid  the  fruit  large,  but 
.bunilant    nor  hi(j;h-llavoun'd. 
d.  Hirrt.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  [). '213.) 
the  earth  is  to  be   obtained 
fertile  source,  the  practice  of 
gardener  to  the  Marciuiii  of 
ptun,     may    be     advantngeously 
He  forms  his  soil  of  three  parts 
and  one  part  well  rotted  uting. 
J£i<rt.  Soc.  Land.  vol.  iv,  p.  IMa.) 
Dutch    Hud   German    horticulturists 
composts  one  or  two  years  hv- 
employed,  of  one  third  haj:el  losuu, 
•couring  of  ditcher,  and  one  third 
'    'ling.     Miller  recommends,  as 
to  our  climate,  two  lhtrd.s  of 
lilt-  luam  from  the  surface  of  an  old 
and  one  third  rotten  neat's- 
t  Abercrombie  directs  it  to  be 
of  two  thirds  of  the  lop-spit  from  a 
lOn,  a<lding  sliarp  sand,  if  the 
but  little,  until  it  is  half  sili- 
one  si-xth  vepetalile  mould, 
well-decayed  horse-tiunf^,   or,  if 
is  not  obtained  from  a  pasture, 

eren  if  simple  earth  is  em- 
is  of  consideruble  advantofrc  to 
cured  two  or  three  months  at 
rci|uired;  and  bcinj?  kept  be- 
•  shell,  to  \k  frociuetitly  turned, 
anil  ilii'  largest  stones  removed, 
I'lTcd  t«  grow  upon  it,  or 
N   in   its  neight>ourho(Kl. 
common  •  hotbed   is  generally 
liis  plant,  yet  a  pit,  as  it  is  tech- 
' ,  is  more  economical ;  and,  by 
I  mure  regular  temperature  to  be 
renders  the  fruit  in  greater  per- 
Tbe  pit  is  a  rectangular  frame  or 
It  of  nine-inch  bricltwork,  in  pre- 
to  boards  (which  have  to  be  re- 
five  or  six  years,  if  emptoyeil), 
i  bigb  at  the  back,  lessening  to  two 
six   or  eight  broad,  and  of  any 
jnired,  but  not  less  than  ten  feet, 
I  contain  the  tanners'  bark,  leaves, 
line  employed,  and  inclosed  by  a 
„  J  of  CM  necessary  dimensions.    Mr. 
.  gpardenrr  to  A.  Keith,  Esq.  of  Ka- 
,  N.  B.,  has  suggested  a  mode  of 
B  pit,  which  renders  the  renewal  of 
in  it  easy,  and,  as  the  committee 
)d  to  examine  it  report,  is  the  means 
denble  saving;,  compared  with  the 
I  aode  of  forming  an  oi>en  bed.  But 
with  which  linings  may  be  ap- 


plied  is  its  best  feature ;   for  if  by  any 

chance  the  beat  failed,  there  was  .'seldom 
any  alternative,  in  the  uid  pits,  but  to  break 
them  up. 

11"  a  common  hotbed  is  employed,  fifteen 
barrow-loiuLs  of  dung  is  the  usmj  allow- 
ance to  each  tight,  which  make  it  about  six 
inches  higher  than  is  allowed  for  the  cu- 
cumber-bed of  largest  dimensions.  The 
melon  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  January  ;  but 
the  usual  time  is  about  the  same  period  of 
the  succeeding  month,  or  not  even  until  it4 
close,  if  severe  weather  :  to  be  repeated  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  and  lastly,  in  the 
first  weeks  of  A[>ril  and  May.  The  length 
of  time  that  elapses  between  the  sowing 
and  readiiK'sa  of  the  fruit  for  cutting,  of 
course  depends  in  chief  \i\Kia  the  variety 
employed.  But,. at  all  events,  little  time  is 
gained  by  sowing  before  February  is  well 
advanced,  and  much  more  risk  of  failure 
incurred.  On  the  average,  fifteen  weeks 
elapse;  in  the  shortest  and  coldest  days  of 
winter,  eightfcn.  As  the  spring  a<lvanccs, 
it  decreases  to  eleven  or  twelve  ;  these  pe- 
riods necessarily  varying  in  different  years. 
The  mode  of  sowing,  managing  the  seed- 
lings, pricking  out,  &c.,  being  the  same  aa 
with  cucviinbcrs,  only  that  a  few  dcCTees 
higher  temperature  is  required,  I  shall  re- 
fer the  reader  to  that  head  to  avoid  rejieti- 
tion.  It  may  be  remarked  in  addition,  that 
the  pots  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  slitmld 
l>e  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Each  sowing 
is  best  pcrlbrmed  at  twice,  four  or  five  days 
being  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  second 
insertion  is  uiiule ;  this  guards,  as  much  as 
possible  against  failure.  The  pots  should  be 
plunged  by  degrees,  and  not  at  once,  down 
to  the  rim.  Inose  tor  pricking  plants  into 
must  be  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
first  stripping  is  usually  performed  in  the 
seed-beds.  The  bed  being  formed,  and  tlto 
heat  become  temperate,  so  that  the  mould 
can  be  applied  without  danger  of  being 
scorched,  it  must  be  spread  over  alnjut  two 
inches  thick,  and  a  tumulus,  with  a  llat  top, 
filteen  inches  in  height,  and  of  the  samo 
breadth  at  tlie  base,  formed  in  the  centre  of 
each  light.  In  two  or  three  days  the  plants 
may  be  inserte<l,  care  being  lidten  to  remove 
them  with  as  little  injury  aa  ])o»sib!e  to  the 
roots ;  for  in  proportion  as  tliese  are  injured, 
are  the  plants  retarded.  The  remnviU  should 
take  place  as  siKin  after  the  atlaiument  of 
the  rough  leaves  aa  possible,  or,  at  the  latest, 
immc<liately  on  the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
runners.  If  the  bed  is  not  at  this  time  ready, ' 
those  from  the  earth  of  the  seed-lx-ds  must 
be  moved  intu  puts,  and  those  olr^'aily  in 
them  turned  into  larger  ones,  from  whence 
they  may  be  finally  removed  at  a  fartbet  1 
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in  cucumben,  as  also  the  siune  precau- 
tions taken  to  admit  air  and  light,  and  to 
xhadc  and  cover,  &c.  It  is  in  the  training 
and  management  of  the  foliage  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  generality  of  gardeners  are 
careless,  although  die  labours  of  the  physio- 
logist and  chemist  have  demonstrated  how 
important  it  is  that  every  leaf  should  l>c 
kept  in  iis  naturid  jwsture  and  vigour.  So 
convinced  was  Mr.  Knight  of  the  little  ut- 
teiilion  paid  to  this  jwiint,  tluit  he  took  some 
iiieliin  plants  under  hia  especial  care.  He 
l)Uwed  one  under  each  li"ht,  the  glass  of 
which  was  six  feetby  four;  Uieiirimchcs  were 
Iniincd  reguhu-ly,  and  secured  by  pegs  in 
every  direction;  and  still  further  to  present 
he  largest  [yossible  surface  of  foliage  to  the 
light,  the  leaves  were  held  erect  at  equal 
distances  from  the  glass.  As  great  injury 
is  sustained  by  these  from  the  common 
mode  of  watermg,  it  was  so  performed  ass 
not  to  touch  them.  By  this  simple  addi- 
liomd  care,  the  other  routine  of  their  ma- 
nagement being  the  same  as  usual,  the  fruit 
attained  lui  cxtniordinary  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  rii)cued  in  an  unusually  short  space 
<if  time.  Sir  Knight  further  ifirects,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fruit  is  get,  the  production  of  more  leaves 
is  to  l)e  prevented,  if  they  cannot  be  ex- 
fMwed  to  the  light  without  overshadowing 
the  fruit,  by  pmching  off  the  laterals  as 
soon  as  forme<l.  No  part  of  full-grown 
leaves,  however,  should  be  destroyed,  though 
far  distant  from  the  fruit.  (Mem.  Caled. 
Hurl.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  262. ;  Trans.  Hurt.  Soc. 
LowL  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  If  the  plants  suc- 
ceed well,  they  will  spread  over  the  entire 
bed  in  about  five  or  si.x  weeks ;  at  which 
time  a  coating  of  fresh  feriuculing  mntler 


must  be  raised  threl^H 
of  bricks,  otherwis^rol 
From  this  the  projn-iet] 
plant  to  a  light  is  eridM 
being  oAen  six  or  aerei 
numerous,  re<]uire,  if  il 
training,  the  Iranie  to  I 
the  sciison  will  allow  h. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  i 
looked  over  three  or  fo 
to  observe  which  is  tha 
finest ;  of  these,  one  t] 
footstalk,  and  the  nearo 
lietter,  must  be  left  oi 
all  others  nipped  oC  ' 
same  time  being  brokei 
joint  above  it.  Eight  I 
of  the  large  varieties,  at 
the  smaller  ones,  is  oa 
left ;  if  more  are  sutler 
will  either  be  of  inferici 
or  not  ripen  at  all.  By 
runners  are  often  induci 
in  like  manner  be  stall 
they  may  produce  rem 
abundance  are  produce 
if  new  »>ee<l  b  employe 
happen,  it  is  necessary 
in  (iuing  this,  the  weak* 
riant  must  alike  be  rej 
average  size  bcins  thv 
must  always  be  kept 
should  be  admitted  as  \ 
03  circumstances  will  ai 
and  serene  afternoons 
glasses  may  be  entirdv  I 
cunsideratmn  left  off  t 
warm  weather  ihejr  mad 
ten  in  the  morning  until 
alFurdcd  to  *^*-  olants  dl 


Ing,  to  have  them  painted  or 
IJMk;  but  wbat  would  bu  still 
■U'Sahei  spread  over  the  sur- 
IMid,  two  or  tbree  iiickcs  deep, 
mootb.  This,  I  am  of  opinion, 
iHe,  from  it«  power  of  absorbing 
ing  heat,  and  inferior  in  no  other 
dnAed  »ea  or  river  sand,  recom- 
nr  Mr.  llenderoon  of  Brechin 
6^  which,  he  observes,  extirpates 
or  vood-loiue,  by  preventiiip;  it 

itself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
iwn  the  steam  ;  affords  a  bed  for 
w  warm  and  as  <lry  as  tiles  or 
kina  the  moisture  lonj;er,  whilst 
B   dry    itself   soDncr   tbun    those 

mod  is  a  powerl'ul  preventive  of 
die  mildew.    (Mem.  Caled.  Hart. 

p.  117.)  If  tiles  or  slates  are 
tbey  must  \>e  put  under  the  fruit 
it  hv  attaineil  the  size  of  :i  wul- 
ither  materitJs  iuimoiliutcdy  after 

are  well  establijhed.  A  regular 
bould   be  ke[it  up  by  moderate 

^plied  with  all  the  precaution 
for  cucuralx^rs ;  but  when  tlie 
lecoming  ripe,  water  must  be 
gether  withheld,  or  applied  very 

About  thirty  or  forty  days  usu- 
t  between  the  settinjj  and  full 
'  the  fruit;  but  this  varies  in  the 
■nd  even  on  the  same  plant.  As 
les  to  ripeness,  it  must  be  gently 
ee  or  three  times  during  a  week, 
that  dde  which  lies  constantly  on 
I  will  be  blanched  and  disfigured. 
Ity    is    intimated   by   a   circular 

the  footstalk,  sometimes  becoiu- 
iih ;  but  more  decidedly  by  the 
f  a  fragant  smell.  The  cutting 
performed  early  in  the  morning, 
hiit  kept  in  a  cool  place  until 
ihcr  in  an  ice-pail,  or  certainly 
iter.  The  whole  of  the  stalk  is 
nii^  to  it  when  cut.  For  the 
I  of  teed,  some  fruit  of  the  ear- 
I  crop*  must  be  left ;  of  the«e, 
and  nrmest  should  be  selected, 

being  guided  by  the  uune  cir- 

I  as  are  mentioned  for  cucum- 
two  varieties  should  be  grown  in 
ranie,  either  when  the  seed  is  an 

then  it  would  be  contaminated, 
yuJt  is  (done  re<iuire<l,  for  their 

II  rigour  almost  always  diflcrtng, 
ifcatnieDt  is  reipiired  by  each. 
lould  cucumbers  or  gounis  be  al- 
KOetate  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
|1  impregnation  by  insect*.  Both 
tw  and  cucumber,  such  secil  only 
kept  ■•  sinks  freely  to  the  liottom 

oetA  is  best  for  sowing  when 
bar  years  old ;  if  less  than  two, 
MS 


the  plants  raise<l  from  it  arc  apt  to  products 
a  super-lu.xuriiuice  of  vine,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  male  blossoms.  If  new  seed  is  un- 
avoidnhly  employ e<],  it.  should  be  hung  in  a 
paper  or  phial  near  the  fire,  until  wanterl, 
or  be  carried  in  the  pocket  tor  three  or 
four  weeks.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  seed 
is  very  old,  it  should  be  soaked  in  milk- 
warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
sowing.  When  twenty  years  old,  it  has 
been  known  to  produce  fruitful  plant*. 
For  hand-glass  crops,  plants  are  rcijuired 
from  sowings  of  the  midiUe  of  March,  April, 
or  early  in  Mtiy,  and  whose  fitness  f<>r  jilunt- 
ing  out  is  marked  by  tlie  rough  leaf,  &c., 
as  Intimated  before. 

The  bed  must  be  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide ;  in  length  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  glasses,  wnich  must  be  at  least  four 
feet  apart ;  and  eight  barrow-ioads  of  dung 
being  idlowed  to  each  gliu«s,  it  will  I)e  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  may  l>e  founded 
in  a  trench,  if  the  soil  is  dry  ;  but  it  is  best 
constructed  on  the  surface. 

The  earthing,  planting,  and  other  points 
of  management,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
for  the  frame  crops.  The  temperature 
need  not,  however,  be  so  high,  the  maxi- 
mum required  being  70° ;  but  it  must 
never  sink  below  65°,  which  may  easily  be 
uccoin])!ished  by  linings,  &c.  'Jlie  runners 
must  not  be  aIlowe<l  to  extend  from  be- 
neath the  glasses  until  June,  or  the  weather 
lia,ii  become  genial  and  settled,  but  be  kept 
within,  as  noticed  for  cucumbers.  When 
idl(iwe<i  to  escape,  all  dwindled  or  super- 
vigorous  shoots  must  be  removed,  and  the 
training  be  aa  regular  as  for  those  in  the 
frames.  The  glosses  raised  upon  pr(ii>s 
must,  however,  be  kept  constiuitly  over  the 
centre,  aa  a  shelter  to  tlie  capital  parts. 
The  bet!  requires  to  be  hooped  over  for  the 
support  of  mats  in  cold  or  wet  weather, 
and  at  night.  If,  from  deficiency  of  glasses, 
papered  trames  are  employed,  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  is  rer[uired,  the  jilants 
being  very  apt  to  spindle  under  them. 
They  may,  however,  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  place  of  mats  tor  sheltering 
and  shading.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  un- 
fiivourable  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ap|)roai'h- 
ing  muturity,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to 
place    hiind-gliisses    over    those    that    are 

f;rowing  exterior  to  tlie  original  one.  The 
atest  fruit  seldom  ripen  even  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  unless  there  are 
spare  frames  to  inclose  them  entirely ;  those 
which  do  not  are  employed  in  pickling. 

For  a  tolerable  supply  throughout  the 
seaaou,  a  small  family,  re(iuirc8  one  three- 
light  frame  and  three  faand-glaascs :  these 
together  will  yield,  on  the  average,  thirty 
or  Ibrty  melomi.    I'he  largest  cstanlifhincnt 


admission  of  air,  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, aiid  much  less  water  to  the  melon. 
(G.  W.Johiison't  Kilch.  Gard.) 

MELON  PUMPKIN,  or  SQUASH. 
{Cucurbita  melopepo.)     See  OotBD. 

IiIEMBK.4-NE.  In  anatomy,  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  any  tissue  in  n  tliiu  and  wide 
laypr.  Since  the  time  of  liichat,  the  mem- 
branes have  been  generally  enumerated  as 
of  three  kinds  :  the  terous,  the  mucotu,  and 
the  fihrom.  The  mucous  membranes  are 
those  which  line  the  canals  of  the  body 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or 
foreign  matters,  such  as  the  lining  of  the 
nose,  the  trachea,  Esaphagus,  stomach,  in- 
testines, &c.  The  KcrouB  membranes  form 
the  lining  of  the  sacs,  or  closed  cavities,  as 
of  the  chest,  abilomen,  &c.  The  fibrous 
luembraues  are  tough,  inelastic,  ajid  of  a 
tendinous  character ;  such  as  the  dura  mater, 
the  pericardium,  the  capsules  of  joints,  &c. 
{Penny  Cyclo.  vol.  xv.  p.  88. ;  Brandt'4 
Diet,  of  Science.) 

MENDING.  A  country  term  usetl  to 
signify  the  improving  the  quality  or  texture 
of  laud  by  the  applicatiuiv  of  manure. 

MENZIESIA.  Two  species  of  this  ever- 
green shrubby  heath  are  now  indigenous, 
both  of  which  flower  in  June  and  July. 

1.  Scottish  Menziesia  (3/.C(rru/«i),which 
is  rare,  but  grows  on  dry  heathy  moors. 
The  stem  is  detenninately  branched,  four 
or  five  inches  high,  decumlicnt  in  the  lower 
pui't,  leafy  above.  Leaves  crowdetl,  linear, 
obtuse,  bright  shining  green,  not  half  an 
inch  long.  Flower-stalks  terminal,  aggre- 
gate, sinijile.  Flowers  five-cleft,  decao- 
urous,  of  a  pale  bluish-red. 

'2,  Irish  Menziesia  {M.  poll  folia).  This 
shrub  grows  on  mountains  in   the   west  of 


ever,  recorded  of  H^H 
its  use  occadonall^^n 
stems  are  imbnmched,  1 
leafy  in  the  upper  p 
acute,  serrate)!,  two  or 
Flowers  on  axillary  (U 
erect  spikes,  the  barrel 
rous.    See  Doo'a  Mxa 

2.  Annual  mercury 
species  is  found  both  in ' 
ground ;  but  not  very  fn 
much  branched,  simple 
from  six  to  twelve  inchi 
smooth,  of  a  bright  ihii 
to  turn  blui<ih  after  dryi 
Branches  numerous,  e 
Leaves  ovate-lauceolati 
ratc<l.  Flowers  green ; 
Bimill  tufts,  ranged  in 
fertile  ones  fewer,  atal 
qualities  of  this  are  Ul 
species,  though  suppoM 
lent.     (Snath's  Eng.  F[ 

MEKCUKV,  THE 
LISH.     See  Goosxroai 

aiEHLNO  SHEEP. 

MERLIN.    SeelU' 

MEItLINS  GRASS 
mon  names  of  the  E 
(Ifoettt  tartutrit.)     Sea 

MESHES.  In  )x>tiii 
any  tissue.  Among  fil 
the  space  between  the  i 

MESLIN-CORN. 
wheat  and  rye  produce* 
ture. 

MET.  A  j.i  . 

tains  a  strike,  '  1 

METEOROLUGi., 
teors,  or  the  tcicnoa  1 


PSBO. 


•KOLOGY. 


Dmpreheods  cliinatolo^,  and 
It  of  physical  geoffm])Uj' ;  and 
I  determine  the  cliversifJL'd  and 
■nging  Influcnccf  of  the  four 
{  nature  now  named,  on  Innd, 
id  in  the  atmosphere.     It  is 

meteorology  to  investigate 
the  mo<les  of  operation,  and 
Erumental,  as  well  as  final,  of 
(  of  interesting  jjlicnouienn 
I  an  influence  on  the  aiiimid 
kingdoms.  To  this  pcience 
yiminiition  of  the  force  of  ra- 
Ihe  sun,  or  the  teni[ierature 
iced  by  his  boani-s  ;  the  in- 
8  constitution,  mwhonical  ii« 
al,  of  that  intimate  intennix- 
u  bodies  which  is  the  subject 
lied  atmo/iphrric  changes  ;  the 
»e  laws  governin;;  the  vari- 
Ite ;  that  also  of  thoiic  which 
iminution  of  hent  in  the  at- 
pniportion  to  the  altitude ; 
lent  of  tlie  principles  ilctcr- 
lantity  and  state  of  llie  a^jue- 
}f  the  atmosphere;  and  the 
of  knowledge,  in  short,  on 
of  sc'ience  presented  by  the 
•elf,  or  by  its  monies  of  re- 
aqueous  and  mineral  kiiig- 
gencral  laws  of  its  induence 
matter.  This  branch  of  na- 
llso  comprehends  the  exuni- 
I  great  series  of  phenomena, 
wmprised  by  the  foregoing 
by  which,  on  the  one  si<ic,  its 
e  unite<l  with  those  of  phy- 
ly,  and  on  the  other  side  with 
momy.  The  temperature  of 
'  the  earth  ilaelf,  and  that  of 
veil  at  the  surface  as  at  every 
ith — tubjcct<  of  the  greatest 
respect  not  only  to  the  pre- 
hc  earth,  but  al-V)  to  its  former 
ition — are  so  intimately  con- 
le  temperature  and  other  af- 
e  »tmo»j)here,  that  the  study 
mea,  in  fact,  a  department  of 

And  the  various  kinds  of 
igneous  meteors  which  appear 
losphcre.,  though  some  ot  Uicm 
I  probability,  in  distant  regions 
lystem, — such  as  the  zodiacal 
V  light*,  or  aurora  boreidis 
i  the  metGOra  called  shooting 
•tunenilous  masses  of  matter 
I  eallc<l  Jirf-ballji,  which  cast 
be  earth  immense  bhxks  of 
IT  ahowcrs  of  heated  stones, — 
idler  wide  field  of  meteorolo- 

Tlie  Meteorological  Society 
1  much  to  enlarge  our 
on  Uiia  iotcrcstbg 


AlEU. 

branch  of  Bcicnce,  which  must  ever  command 
the  esyicciul  <on.si(lcrutii.in  of  the  shcphcnj, 
the  farmer,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
general.  This  society  has,  in  the  course  of 
years,  accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  evidence 
from  idl  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  is 
from  an  attentive  observance  of  the  various 
mt'lcors,  and  tlie  apparent  causes  which  in- 
llucnce  and  regulate  thcni,  that  wc  can 
alone  hofie  to  arrive  at  any  correct  data 
and  inferences  on  the  imr)ortant  subjects  of 
climate,  temperature,  and  the  change  of  tho 
weather  in  general,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  society  is  now  periodicully  jiiiblish- 
ing  some  portions  of  that  boily  of  facta 
which  have  been  collected  .by  the  assiduity 
of  ita  members,  in  u  Quarterly  Journal. 
This  work,  witli  those  of  Howard  and  Whis- 
tlecrait  on  the  Climate  <if  Knglantl,  we  re- 
commend to  all  desirous  oi'  increasing  their 
stock  of  knowledge  on  ditmitologr,  &c.,  and 
who  wish  to  aiMjuire  some  useful  hints  for 
]iredicting  the  probable  character  of  the 
weather.  Among  subjects  connected  with 
meteorology  which  are  treated  in  separate 
articles,  we  may  notice  Atmosphere,  Ba- 
HOMCTKE,  llrciKD.MKTKB,  We.vtiikh,  aiul  the 
various  teniis  refeiTed  to  under  AIj;tbob». 
{Brmalft'a  Diet,  of  Science;  Mag.  Nat, 
Hist.  vol.  i,  p.  150.;  Penny  Cyclo.  voLxv. 
p.  Ml.) 
I  METEORS.  A  name  given  to  any  phe- 
j  noiiieiia  of  n  transitory  nature  originating 
in  the  atinosjiLere.  Meteors  are  ol  various 
kinds  :  some  are  produced  simply  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  e(iuilibrium  of  the  atuio- 
1  spheric  lluid,  and  are  called  aerial  meteor*  ; 
such  are  Winds,  Wkiblwinds,  &c.  A 
second  da-ss  arise  from  the  dcjKisition  of 
the  aqueous  particles  which  the  atmosijhei'e 
holds  m  solution,  and  which  are  prccipit^ited 
in  consecjuence  of  a  diminution  of  pressure 
or  temjieniturc,  sometimes  in  a  tluid  and 
wunctinies  in  a  cou<!rete  fonn.  These  arc 
called  amieoiu  meteor*,  as  Dew,  Fogs,  Hail, 
Rain,  Sxow,  Vapodh,  &c.  A  third  cluiis 
of  meteors  or  atmospheric  phenomena  are 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles disitersed  in  the  ittiuosjil.ere,  or  the 
rays  of  Ught.  These  are  called  luminaut 
meteors,  and  compriac  fata  morgana,  halo, 
mirage,  parhelia,  and  rainbow,  &c.  A  fourth 
class  ore  the  i/f}teowi  meteor*,  comprehend- 
ing those  which  jiresent  the  phenomena 
ilistinctive  of  combustion.  See  Ajikoi.itk, 
NoBTitEHs  Lights,  Lioiitni.ng,  Suootinq 
Stabs,  &c. 

METIIEGLrN.  (Ocnn.  tnelh,  mend.)  A 
lieveroge  made  of  Imney  and  water,  fer- 
mented by  the  addition  of  yeaist.  Sec 
Mkaii. 

MKU,  or  AlEUM.   See  Baldmokbi  and 

FlUIKEI. 


vu  bile  oiuBxici  uiauviio.     xuv;  oviuicb  tA^i  iH,«f 

which  are  the  favouriu;  fotxl  of  some  species 
of  finch  {lAtiia)  lire  poisonous  to  many  ani- 
mals, lliere  arc  variL-ties  with  pink  ami 
white  llowera  ;  and  the  borrius  also  Vary  to 
a  yellow  or  oraime  hue.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  employed  m  raeilicine.  It  is  excitant 
and  sudorific.  The  active  principle  is  a 
fixed  acrid  idoe  resin.  (Smith'i  JS)i^.  Flor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  228. ;  Syloa  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 
See  Spdbgk  Laurel. 

MICE.  {Muit.)  A  very  destructive  sort 
of  vcriniu  to  many  of  the  cultivator's  grow- 
ing and  housed  crops,  and  which  should, 
therefore,  be  destroyeil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Cats,  dogs,  owls,  and  hedge-hogs  are  tlie 
natural  enemies  of  rats  and  mice^  and 
should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  about  the 
farm.  See  FtELO-VoLE,  Habvest  Mot'sf, 
and  Vermin. 

To  deitrny  Hat*  and  Mice  in  Citm 
Stath.  —  The  following  method  wa.s  adopted 
bv  the  late  Mr.  .Tohu  Gibson  of  Millbcck 
Hall,  Keswick,  and  is  still  contiuutKl  liy  his 
son,  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson  of  the  fame  place, 
witli  never-failing  success.  It  is  occoui- 
plishe<l  by  simjily  driving  in  n  few  hedge- 
stakes  at  about  four  feet  distance  round  the 
stack  intcnde<l  to  be  boused,  and  having  a 
woollen  or  linen  web  of  about  six-fourths  or 
seven-fourths  wide  upon  the  slakes,  so  as 
to  lie  [wrfectly  cloise  at  the  bottom,  of  which 
particular  core  must  be  taken,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  vermin  may  creep  under  tlie 
folds.  It  is  certflin  that  none  will  attempt 
to  climb  over  the  top,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundreJ  within 
the  enclosed  area,  they  will  be  (juite  safe.  .\n 
active  hul  and  a  <log  may  easily  destroy-  any 
number,  and  he  nmst  be  a  clumsy  fellow  if 
he  lose  oiut  in  a  hnndml,    A  fmr  TU>i0hhonra. 


rh  paM^B 


a  year. 

MID-RIB. 
of  a  leaf,  which 
the  ai>ex. 

MIDDLE-HORNS. 

lUGNONTCTTE.  (J 
appease ;  the  Latins  com 
tion  useful  in  external  bn 
mignonette  {R.  odorata) 
versal  favourite,  on  aco 
pleasant  mlour  emitted  b 
summer  it  merely  reqoi 
of  other  hardy  annuals ;  bl 
ing  plants  through  the  i 
months,  two  other  $owiii| 
and  the  plants  (lOtted,  ai 
tan  or  aslies,  with  the  pro 
'Hie  suflruticose,  or  thn 
be  increased  by  cutting! 
ton's  Bot.  Diet.)  Thoug 
by  care  in  a  greon-hom 
[iruning,  the  cultivated  a 
rendered  perennial,  aod  < 

MIGNONETFE,  TH 
leda  luteti.)     Sec  Rockbi 

MILCH  COWS.  Sea 
Cattle,  Daibt,  Mux,  B 

MILDEW,  or  RUST. 
diseases  which  attack  our 
not  one  is  so  destructiTe  i 
is  the  "  plague"  of  our  w| 
that  fatal  distemper  ia  t 
some  diiitrict  of  climes  < 
own,  so  the  mildew  is  alit 
wailing  for  circunistoncei 
outsjireod,  and  ready  to 
pecte<l  harvest  of  the  1 
constantly  present  is  lliil 
order,  lliat  in  tiic  Curctf 
arnmn  in  tjMi  ni^Ma  jMMil 


o<«curs  in  wUch  their  crop  of  wheat 

euly  niiiiibilat<.'(l. 

pr<\>il!ng  Injurious  nature  was  well 

an  aee  as  distant  as  that  of  the 

;  and  It  had  not  spared  the  Greeks 

Even  the  poets,  as  Horace 

,  speak  of  it  »*  the  "  Rtorile  Ilu- 

nna.  lib.  3.  ode  23.);  and  warninc 

!  not  been  since  wanting  to  sjieok 

its  ravaees.     Mr.  Marsuall  says, 

1  preventive  of  the  mildew  woulilt 

(very  worth  millions  to  this  cuun- 

lany  others  have  coincided  in 

!  of  its  injuries. 

'  disease  is  known  to  be  the  eflect 

I  bjr  a  minute  fungus  belonging  to 

p«lo*elj  allied  to  that  which  causes 

The  roots  of  this  fun^^us  jieiic- 

kven*^  of  the  plant,  and  are  nou- 

the  cap  intended  for  perfecting 

'eonsequently,  if  the  fungi  are  txi 

in   each   stem,   as  to  make  it  a 

'mildew  year,"  the  grain  i.i  cither 

totally  (shrivelled,  owing  to  the 

I  parasites  intercepting  the  sap 

passage. 

relative  to  this  diseaiie  is 

[]uence  of  its  novelty.     It  is  not, 

eriean  blight,  a  malady  recently 

;  in  our  croiKi,  but  was  knnwn  and 

the  earliest  ageji  to  whioli  our 

extendi.     Thus,  when  Ood  held 

aing  tothe  IsraeliteH  the   alllic- 

J»l  bring  on  tlicm  if  disubediont , 

ihe  |)e»tilcncc  anil  the  sword 

eir  persons,  "  with  blasting  and 

,"    to    lay   waste  their    fields 

iriii.  22. ;   1  Kings,  viii.    37. ;    2 

I.) ;  and   when    the   same   Al- 

ing  had  punished  that  rebellious 

reminded  them  by  his  prophet; 

aitten  you  with  blasting  anil  mil- 

your  gardens   aud  your  vine- 

your  fig-trees,  and  your  olive- 

(cd,  the  palmer- worm  destroyed 

aoa,  iv.  9.)    "  I  smote  you  with 

rith  mildew,  and  with  huil,  in 

juraofyour  hands."  (Ilaggui,  ii. 

llebrvws  calle<l  it  yarcixm,  ini- 

JIow  pallidneH  arising  from  inois- 

^     the   Greeka   it   was  known   ns 

tfurttti ;    and    Theophrastus,    who 

hw    Ilutory  of  Pluntt  about    320 

bdbrc    the   Christian   era,   observes 

c.  10.)  that  it  occurs  more  fre- 

— irn  than  to  pulse ;  that  in  the 

■  «ce  barley  was  more  subject 

.  -iiAt,  and  [iiirticularly  a  variety 

I  achiUum  barley.     Exi>erience 

Iaii'.'Iii   tbiiii.   that    the  crops  on  liigh- 

f  -L'ldoui  attarked  bv  this 

%.  lie  bollows  suiTOunned  by 

I  wlMtfv  wiuda  could  not  got  at  the  crom 
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they  bore,  were  most  frequently  infected. 
It  is  chiefly  generate<i,  concludes  Theo- 
phrastus,  during  the  fidt  mixm. 

By  tlio  Roman.s  the  mildew  was  deno- 
minateil  "  Rubigo."  Pliny  informs  us,  in 
his  Uitlory  of  Plantt  (hb.  viii.  c.  28  and 
39.),  that  it  was  the  [irevailing  opinion  that 
this  disease  ariites  from  certain  dews  settling 
upon  the  com,  and  obtaining  a  caustic  or 
burning  quality  from  the  intense  heat  of 
tSic  sun.  This  naturalist  himself  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  di.<iease  arises  from 
cold,  considcnng  that  iuiection  first  occurs 
during  the  sun,  and  always  about  tlie  new 
or  full  niotm.  Pliny,  and  the  still  later 
writers  of  tlie  Geopomca  (for  this  work  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  Roman  writers 
living  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  nf 
empire  to  Constantinople,  though  written 
in  the  Greek  hmgoage),  consiJcreil  that 
the  best  remedies  were  stinking  pungent 
smokes  ;  hence  they  recommend  fish,  horns, 
goat's  dung,  &c.  to  be  burned  on  such  side 
of  the  field  as  would  enable  the  wind  to 
diffuse  the  smoke  over  and  throughout  the 
crop.  They  evidently  had  the  same  pre- 
judice as  is  now  entertained  by  our  own 
farmers,  that  the  mists  which  frequently 
prevail  during  mid-day  in  the  hotte-st  pe- 
riods of  summer  arc  the  cause  of  the  mil- 
dew ;  for  they  direct  those  fumigations  to 
be  perfomicd  at  such  time  as  it  is  seen  iu 
the  atniiisphcrc.  They  also  thought  that  if 
bruncbcs  of  Ihe  Inure!  were-  fijied  lunong 
their  corn,  the  mildew  would  pass  from  the 
crofis  to  those  branches.  (Geopon.  lib.  v. 
c.  33. ;  Plinii  Hint.  Phut.  lib.Avii.  c.  17., 
&c.)  One  of  their  practices  recommended 
is  much  more  rational,  namely,  to  bruise  the 
leaves  or  rixtts  of  the  colocynth,  to  mace- 
rate these  in  water,  and  before  the  sun  has 
risen,  to  sprinkle  the  infecte<l  crop  with  tlie 
liquor  thus  obtained.  It  u  poii.iible  that 
the  juice  of  tlie  colix^yntli,  which  is  violently 
purgative  to  the  human  sy.slcin,  nioy  Ijc 
destructive  to  the  fungus  constituting  the 
iliseaae.  It  approaches  to  that  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  been  found  llic  only 
effectual  curative  treatment ;  tuid  the  direc- 
tion th.it  the  application  should  l»e  per- 
formed in  the  morning  evinces  that  it  was 
a,  direction  suggested  and  confirmed  by 
experience.  Colunielln  (I'l*-  "■  <^-  12-)  "ays 
that  hoeing  corn  during  wet  weather,  is  ajil 
to  induce  mildew. 

Some  modern  writers  have  consideri'd 
that  the  rubigo  of  the  Romans  is  the  dis- 
ease known  to  us  as  the  smut ;  but,  iiide- 
jK'nilent  of  the  name,  which  evidently  re- 
I'crred  to  the  red  or  rusty  hue  of  the  disease, 
und  which  is  nut  a  characteristic  of  the  lant- 
nameil  di^o^der,  we  have  tlic  direct  tc*- 
timony  of  Virgil  (Gear,  L  IM.),  that  the 


""pmpnTOTC — cnifl  prvBiuiiig  umij,  a  lesuvai 
entitled  Rubigalia,  wns  insf itutod  by  Numa 
in  tlu!  flovt'iith  year  of  liis  reign,  that  is, 
704  years  before  the  birth  i)f  Christ.  It 
was  celebrated  nnnuidly  "n  the  25th  of 
April,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  a  grove,  at 
the  fifth  milestone  on  the  Claudian  Way, 
and  comprised  gnerificics,  races,  and  ob- 
Ri-enities.  Reddish-coloured  bitches  (ru/tt 
canes)  were  sacrificed,  because  tlie  leaser 
dog-star  was  then  in  the  heavens,  and  was 
consiiicred  unpropitious  to  corn.  (Plitiii 
Hint.  Plant,  lib,  xviii.  c.  29. ;  Varii  Flacci 
Faiii.  p.  63.) 

Oviil,  who  enters  fully  into  the  religious 
iwrforiuances  of  the  festival,  says,  that  the 
liinbti  of  a  sheep  and  the  entrails  of  a  dog 
were  offered  as  a  sacrifii^e  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  that  the  priest  iiifonned  him  that  he 
knew  of  no  reason  for  \\w  liilter  animal 
being  sacrificed,  but  that  its  niimc  coincided 
with  that  of  the  constelUition  which  at  that 
season  was  apparent  in  the  sky.  The  ])raycr 
addrcssetl  by  the  priest  to  the  jircsiding 
deity  marks  so  strongly  their  knowledge  of 
the  extent  and  inducements  of  the  disease, 
that  I  shall  give  a  nearly  literal  translation 
of  a  part :  — 

"  Oh  blighting  Rublno,  ipar«  th«  com  piftnti. 
And  l«t  Ihv  eas  wAv«  gently  o'er  the  tuiOure  of  the 

CArtb ; 
SiifTer  tlu<  cropi  which  Iuta  been  nourlkhMl  bf  the 

propltluui 
Stan  of  nesTun.  to  grow  until  Ihry  tH-come  fit  for  tbe 

•ickle. 
Thine  U  no  anull  power :  the  crops  thou  haM  mftrked 
The  ilUpirited  cultivAtor  rerkona  Aa  ItMt. 
Neither  vlnda,  nor  ahoweri.  ao  much  lionnr  the  com  ; 
Neither  when  bllteu  by  the  fnial  tloca  It  acquire  a  hue 

fo  pallid. 
Aa  If  the  aim  ferventlv  heata  the  mnlat  atalka ; 
Then,  oh  !  dread  go<idefta,  la  the  o|i|tortiU)Uy  for  thy 

wrath  ;  — 
Be  merciful  I  pray,  and  wlthohl  your  niathig  handa 

from  the  crnpa , 
Mor  ham  Iha  e«alM..»eJ  UhH.  II  i.auMelent  Inh.  .hi. 


J^UIUI  Ul 

tablish  it  as  11  ilistind 
though  they  differ  M  U) 
they  attach  it.  It  is  tli 
of  PertooHi  Ditp.  t.  3 
NflUr,  n.675. ;  OrtviR 
p.  433. ;  Hooker'i  SmitM 
]>U  ii.  p.  363. :  aud  it  is 
of  Snicerby')!  Bot.  t.  140 
of  Bot.  vol.  ii.  p.  j  1 . ;  Pmi 
vol.  ii.  p.  112S. 

It  grows  on  the  la 
wheat,  &C.,  appears  in 
often  conlluent,  fumun| 
on  the  culms ;  at  first  fa 
changing  to  bUck.  I 
clavato,  very  slightly  oa 
turn ;  upper  e^ll  the  shoi 
It  must  not  bu  confou 
parasitical  fungus,  wbi( 
the  wheat  leaves  aiid  o 
not  so  injurious,  namj 
DecandMes  Flora  Fnam 
coma  Rubigv,  Lk.  Sp. 
Smilh'M  £ng.  Flitr.  voL  i 
low ;  heaps  uvul,  srMttf 
guoiLs;  epidermis  at  lea 
tudinally ;  s|K>riilia  »^t\^-^ 
easily  dispersed.  ThoM 
consult  drawings  of  tb( 
may  find  them  in  Soieeri 
quotetl,  and  in  a 
180(!  by  Sir  .Iose| 
Short  Account  of 
nii^kt,  the  Mil 
which  almost  all  su 
been  copied.  If  th*  i 
ainiocd  with  the  i 
glius,  its  strijicd  siirfW 
arise    from    longitudinal 


MILDEW. 


id  to  which  they  lead,  doubt- 
lieir  minute  rooL<(  into  the  cel- 
beneath  the  tmrk,  imd  intercept 
B  nourishment  that  sap  which 
Bed  to  the  grain  for  its  devo- 
id eorapletion.  Tlie  corn  neces- 
a  ghrivelled,  proportionally  as 
more  or  less  numerous  on  the 
it  is  the  nutriment  that  would 
fated  the  interior  of  the  grain, 
efly  extracted  by  the  fungi,  for 
'  form  is  nearly  completwl  before 
Oocirn,  the  projiortion  o(  fUnw 
always  much  reduced.  Sir  J. 
ed,  in  iHO-t,  which  wili  a 
%"  that  gome  of  the  wheat 
ield  from  a  sack  go  much  as  a 
w- 

jlirey,  then  Mr.,  Davy,  placed 
ised  by  this  fungus  beyond  a 
emical  analysis.   Ue  found  that 

Ploar    Brail' 
■  IMW  ■gfartjdof  Otimii  P9>      ,,«,  «« 

«u>ck?ni     "*'        *• 
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gunk 
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one  instance,  a  loss  of  Dl  per 
(r  in  the  mildewed  when  com- 
Ihe  average  English  wheat,  and 
of  nearly  74  j>er  cent.  {EUm. 
roi.  p.  150.)  Mr.  W.  Jones  of 
Somerset,  found  that  wheat 
mildewed  pro<lui;cd  one  fifth 
liian  that  not  aifected.  {Com. 
Agr.  vol.  V.) 

lOat  always  been  able  lo  detect 
opon  the  lower  r>art  of  lite 
rally  on  the  shoot-blade  (folia 
ly  in  June ;  but  it  is  not  till 
month  that  the  season  detcr- 
Mer  the  ravages  of  this  fungus 
ire  than  ordinarily  extensive. 
;  July  the  farmer  should  scru- 
id  almost  daily,  exiuniuc  bis 
egpeciallv  that  which  appears 
d  most  luxuriant;  and  if  he 
fOiibiderable  number  of  tul'ls 
oa  upon  the  stems,  must  lose  no 
<e,  thow.'  curative  measures  which 
Sed  in  the  close  of  this  article. 
and  drj',  it  may  be  coniluded, 
'fear  of  disap{>ointiuent,  that 
it  little  injury  incurred  by 
The  reason  of  this  is  very 
Ihr  in  such  a  season  no  fungus 
■usiy.  This  order  of 
lights  and  flourishes  in 
|J>trL,  and  in  a  subdued  light, 
ly  gentle  warmth.  A  muggy 
expreaiive  term  to  de- 


Bcribo  that  wherein  the  mildew  vegetates 
most  rapidly.  In  such  seasons  likewise  it 
unfortunately  hapjiens  that  the  wheat  plants 
remain  longest  succulent,  their  pores  ex- 
panded, and  their  fibres  relaxed ;  circum- 
stances pc(^uliarly  favourable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  to  their 
vegetation,  and  to  the  penetration  of  their 
roots.  That  it  is  in  such  seasons  the  Puc- 
einia  vefifetates  most  rapidly  and  extensively, 
is  supported  by  the  observations  of  others ; 
for,  although  they  consider  such  a  season 
as  the  actual  cause  of  the  mildew,  their 
testimony  is  etjually  valuable,  though  from 
it  they  have  drawn  erroneous  conclusions. 
Thus,  M.  Diihamel  says,  that  the  mildew  is 
cau.sed  by  mild,  hazy,  or  gloomy  weather, 
while  the  corn  is  at  the  height  of  its  vege- 
tal ion  ;  that  is,  about  the  time  of  its  bloom- 
ing.  When  a  hot  sun  has  succeedetl  such 
weather,  he  observed  the  wheat  crops  mil- 
dewed in  a  few  days.  He  always  observed 
wet  springs  very  prwluctive  of  this  disease; 
but  it  rarely  occurs  in  clear,  dry,  hot  years. 
One  or  two  writers  have  given  most  incom- 
prehensible theories  of  the  cause  of  mildew. 
Thus,  "  A  Lincolnshire  Farmer,"  in  the 
AmiaU  of  Agr.,  saya,  tlie  cau.se  is  "  mild 
winters  and  the  inllamnmtion  of  oxygen  gaa 
at  the  eve  of  harvest;"  and  Dr.  Lewis,  in 
the  gome  work,  considers  that  com  is  mil- 
dewed probably  by  the  atmosphere  being 
"phlogisticatcd;"  and,  proceeding  in  hii 
erplanation,  he  adds,  "  The  atmospberc,  par- 
(iculiirly  in  summer,  being  loaded  with 
j)utrid  effluvia,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
attaining  the  height  necessary  to  undergo 
the  chemical  process  of  putrefaction  by  the 
action  (if  the  vitriolic,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
particles  with  which  the  air  of  the  lighter 
regions  is  charged,  and  therefore  it  ilesi  ends 
ill  that  undcpurated  and  unwholeaouie  tluid 
we  coll  mildew."  Did  the  Doctor  under- 
stand what  he  meant  himself? 

Mr.  II.  Sonierville  concluded  that  the 
mildeHT  originates  from  the  attacks  <if  in- 
sects introduced  with  the  iiniuure  (Cum.  lo 
Board  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  200.)  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently intended  by  his  descriptions  the  mi- 
nute acarus  (a  species  of  lou.se)  which  ia 
almost  always  to  l>e  found  u[K)ii  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  and  in  the  cases  of  mil- 
dews, this  insect  is  the  follower,  not  the 
introducer,  of  the  disease.  Tlie  Abbe 
Rozicr,  in  his  "  Dictionary,"  obsc-ives  that 
it  is  "  caused  by  the  drops  of  fog  or  dew, 
dissipated  by  a  hot  sun ;  an  opiuion  which 
is  tlie  echo  of  Ovid's  verses  tonuiug  part 
of  the  Klamen's  prayer  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  Uouion  crops  from  thig  dig- 
eaac  — 

"  Oiuntun.  li  rulmo*  Tlun  Incalhrtl  udut ; 
Tunc  locu»  eM  Inr  DIra  treownda  la«." 
3   I 


which  the  plant  ia  subject."  This  observ- 
ation follows  the  detail  of  an  experiment, 
in  which  he  found  that,  uprinkliug  wheat 
plants  growing  on  ground  verj'  dry  with 
cold  water  in  the  afttmioon  of  n  warm 
bright  doy,  caused  them  to  be  extensively 
mildewed.  "  A  conslderatjlo  absorjition, 
theretbre,  probably  t<X)k  ploc^' ;  and  to  this 
ub.Horptiou,"  soys  he,  "  and  the  effect*  of  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  ns  secondary 
causes,  1  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  ;  but  whether  the 
■ee<ls  of  the  mildew  were  carriinl  into  the 
pores  of  the  plontii  by  the  water,  or  existed 
tliere  before,  is  a  question  which  I  sliall  not 
attempt  to  solve."  {Bank*,  On  the  Blight 
in  Com,  p.  30.)  Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  whence  the  seeds  of  the  fungi 
came  ;  for  Mr.  Knight  records,  in  the  pre- 
vious page,  that  other  wheat  plants  close  by 
were  extensively'  mildewed. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Marshall,  which 
were  the  results  of  long  experience  in  many 
C'Ounties  in  England,  coincide  with  the  pre- 
ceding opinions.  "In  a  dry  warm  summer," 
be  remarks,  "  which  is  well  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  health,  vigour,  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  wheat  cn>p,  the  seeds  of 
the  fungi  are  horudess,  so  long  as  the  tine 
weather  continues.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
cold  wet  season,  which  gives  languor  and 
weakness  to  the  wheat  plants,  lew  crops 
escupc  entirely.  A  succession  of  cold  rains, 
while  the  grain  is  forming,  is  very  indu- 
eivc."  Mr.  Marshall  previously  Concludes 
that  "  The  funri  arc  an  cfloct,  not  tbe  cause, 
of  the  disease;  '  an  error  which  is  at  once 
refuted  by  the  fact,  that  if  all  the  fungi  are 
removed  from  a  plant  it  is  speedily  cured. 

Of   other   circunutauccs    favourable   or 


The  practic 

The  slightly  suiM-ril 
soils  to  protect  ttte  < 
them  from  lieing  the  in 
by  the  niililew,  prubfl 
temperature  of  such  m 
than  Lighter  ones  to 
of  temi>erature.  Dr. 
month  of  August,  whei 
the  air  and  of  the  suH 
88%  that  the  tempenrq 
inches  below  the  surfiM 
tol)cr,  when  the  air  | 
35°,  the  temperature  t 
neath  was  48°,  and  »t 
50".  This  sUtement  k 
experiments  upon  the  i 
of  cooling,  or,  in  oth<l 
of  conducting  beat  of ' 
invariably  found,  that  tl 
mometcr,  whose  bulb 
deep  in  a  silicious,  as  ( 
in  a  calcareoua  and  iij 
rose  most  rapidly,  u 
named  most  slowly, 
cooling  followed  the  I 
exnerunents  substantia 
will  be  found  in  Sir  II. 
Chrmutry,  n.  \79.  Kvi 
the  injury  his  plant*  | 

vicissitudes  vf' •■ -— i 

a  tendency  to  .  i 

beat  in  the  sui 
vegetables,  y.i 
best  calculateil :  i 

and  from  vegetable  dl 
those  eartha  which  ttf 
ton  of  heat,  or,  in  c4 
longest  in  healing  oc  q 
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« npon elevated expnRurea.  "A 
K«niier,"  Mr.  Liunbeth,  un<l 
in  tlie  furly-iniirth  vol.  oCtlie 
yimiturey  agree  in  this  observ- 
t  is  no  mnre  thnn  might  be 
tjni  our  knowleilge  of  Ihe  habits 
s  tribe ;  !<uch  ttituutiuns  being 
danip,  and  subject  to  a  moist, 
ihere. 

M  of  wheat  are  liable  Ut  the 

the  irAi/r  Is  always  the  earlie.%t 

tile  bearded  or  rivet  the  Inst. 

rise   from    the    lutter   variety 

WT  epidermis,  arising  from  its 

little  more  silct,  anil  thenee 

ores  less  easily  aited  upon  by 

changes,  and  consequently  lcs.s 

(•Dtnuice  of  the  seeds  of  this 

viT,   the   hardness   of  the 

h    ilieir  rapid  outspread  when 

Air.  Sirs    considered    spring 

not  liable  to  this  disease  of  the 

that  it  the  general  opinion  in 

Dd.    (Com.  to  Board  of  Agr. 

)    Other  authorities  deny  that 

t  is  exenijrteil  from  it  ;  and  to 

incline,  in  the  ulisenee  of  any 

^ii-ive  knowleilgc  on  the  point. 

Hng  is   advisable,   because  the 

by  this  means  hove  a  chance 

tmie  of  blooming  before  they 

\y   attacked ;   and   tlie  more 

iwth  of  the  sccil,  the  more 

fie  power  of  this  (Hirasite  to 

tion.    Another  reason  sug- 

'.  W.  Jones  of  Wilmington, 

rm.  to  Boartl  of  Agr.  vol.  v.), 

Bn  sowTi  late,   the  plants  are 

ppy  in  July,  antl  even  at  tire 

kit   of  August,   tlie   season  in 

and  frosts  occur  that  are  so 

disease  ;  and  tliis  green  state 

dcr»  I  hem  more  than  ordi- 

to  juffcr  by  tnch  a  reduction 

^  :.     On  this  account  it  is  that 

ioiit  crops,  and  plants  grow- 

;htU«,  tlie  former  are  liable 

lost  always  arc  infected  by, 

the  time  for  sowing  is  no 

ntive ;  for  in  "  mildew  years," 

'  ed ;  and  instances  have 

in   fields   sown   in   Sep- 

nnd  November,  the  first 

,TC  been  most  injured. 

\v.i\  ki-n  aimth(.'iimtised  as  a 

1  ir  \K»\ ;  but  I   have 

rt  V  liicts  which  establish 

m  true  itiut  Kolcsbury  in  Nor- 

known   as   "  mildew  Rolcs- 

tbe  berberry  abounds  in 

of  that  village;  but  I 

.iruble  districts,  pro- 

uiilJew,  having  no 


btrberriea  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  true  that 
u  band  of  mildew  has  lieen  traced  across  a 
field  of  wheat  from  u  berberry  bush  grow- 
ing in  one  of  ila  hedgerows ;  but  then  I 
have  seen  a  similar  track  ol'  the  disease 
eommeueing  from  un  oak.  It  is  also  true 
that  Mr.  Knight,  tlie  late  excellent  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Horticultural  S(x'.iely, 
fcHinil  wheat,  sprinkled  with  water,  in 
which  berberry  branches  had  been  washed, 
spccilily  liecoine  infet^tcd  witli  the  mildew; 
but  he  also  ascertained  that  whcnt,  sj>rtnk- 
led  with  clear  water,  became  similarly  dis- 
ease<I.  I  have  tried  many  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  error 
of  this  supposition,  but  have  not  succeeded. 
However,  1  am  convinced  that  the  parasite 
which  iifTects  the  berberry  is  not  the  Put- 
einia  graminu :  the  sporidia  are  dissimilar, 
and  the  colour  totally  unlike;  but  it  may 
be,  and  certainly  much  resembles,  the 
I'reilo  rubigo.  It  is  no  objection  to  say 
that  the  identity  is  unlikely,  Ijccause  llio 
plants  attacked  are  so  widely  distant ;  for, 
as  already  noticed,  these  parasites  will  ve- 
getate on  very  various  and  even  dead  ve- 
getable inotters.  The  parasite  which  infects 
the  leaves  of  the  berben^  is  JEcidium  ber- 
beridh :  it  is  a  bcautiliil  minute  gostro 
mycus,  and  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  ru.st  of  wheat  except  in  clover. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  supfiose  that  nn 
iridium  on  the  tH'rberry  could  produce  a 
Ptirrinin  on  whcjit."     See  DERncBBT. 

The  age  of  the   seeds,  the   thickness  of 
sowing  it^  and  previous  or  subseijuent  cul- 
tivation,   appear  to  have   no  preservative 
influence;  therefore,   it  now  only  remains 
to  consider  whence  the  see<ls  of  the  fungi 
come  to  the  croji,  which  will  lead  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  modes  of  prevention  ;  and, 
lastly,   whether   there   is    any    practicable 
cure.     There  seems  to  me  little  doubt  that 
the  fungus  is  communicated  from  the  soil 
to  tlie  crop.     It  is  certainly  not  conveved 
thither  with  the  seed-corn,  for  no  washing, 
no  cleansing,  nor  pickling  of  this  has  ever 
been  observed  to  have  any  effect.    In  "  mil- 
dew years,"  all  fields  of  any  infected  dis- 
tricts  are   afTected ;   and   when   it   is  only 
pnrtml,  one  end,  or  a  breadth   across  the 
(  mliMIe  of  a  field,   of  which   the  seed  has 
all   been  treated  alike,  will  \k  grievously 
1  injured,  whilst  the  other  parts  suffer  little 
more  than  onlinarily  ;  for  I  have  jireviously 
,  noticed,   every  veor  ond  in  nil  fields,  the 
[  mildew  is  partially  present.     There  is  little 
I  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this.  K\ cry  Puc- 
'  einin  sheds  some  hundreds  of  seeils,  more 
minute  and  lighter  oven  than  those  of  the 
puff-bidl ;  and  as  every  wheat  crop  annually 
j  prodiices  some,  these  are  waftivl  over  neigh- 
I  bouring  closes  by  every  wind  during  their 
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■rved;  thU  was  left  during  the  whole 
ivintcr  in  a  closet,  which  iit  this  season  a 
unuHuolly  duinp.  Upon  opening  the  box, 
in  the  spring  t'oUowinj;,  I  found  the  Puc- 
cinia  had  grown,  and  spread  in  various 
rectilinear  ibnus,  u]you  one  of  its  sides,  and 
upon  the  boltotu,  a  fact  which  I  remember 
to  have  setm  confirmed  in  one  of  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 
The  fungus,  then,  thougli  its  natural  ha- 
bitat is  the  culm  of  the  wheat,  will  vegetate 
upon  other  vegetable  bodies ;  and  this  satis- 
I'aclorlly  explains  the  mode  in  which  it 
may,  after  being  preserved  through  the 
winter,  be  conveyed  to  the  succeeding 
year's  crop,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  seeds 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  straw  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  be  conveyed  to  the 
next  year's  crop  by  various  mo<!es. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  prevention 
I*  impossible :  for  however  careful  a  farmer 
iiiny  be  to  avoid  every  source  whence  the 
Bccila  of  the  Puccinia  may  arrive,  vet  every 
Buuimer  wind  may  waft  them  to  liis  crops 
from  other,  even  far  distant,  lands.  To 
prevent  the  communication  to  the  wheat 
i'roin  the  noil  by  the  stooling,  or  upromling 
power  of  the  fungus,  it  will  be  well  to 
isprinkte  the  surface  with  salt,  imme<liately 
alter  sowing,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  in  the  spring,  early 
in  May,  to  apply,  in  a  similar  manner, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  ciiuslic  fresh- 
slacked  lime,  —  a])plication8  of  which  are 
not  (mly  destructive  of  the  Puccinia,  but 
also  of  slugs,  and  promote  the  general 
huidth  of  the  crop. 

For  testimonies  to  the  power  of  common 
salt  to  prevent,  in  some  instances,  the  oc- 
currunce  of  mildew,   1  would   refar  the 


■oil  containing  a  i 
men  sidt  than  is  found  ti 
but  because  the  sea  ha 
most  nightly  in  the  sum 
as  it  were,  the  crops  ia 
cinity  of  the  coast ;  and 
solution  a  portion  of  ul\ 

The  following  wcU  M 
tion  from  the  late  Kcv.  ] 
of  Hollcndcu  House,  I 
conclusive  on  this  sub| 
directions  to  the  farmer 
at  what  expense,  a  prad 

"  It  gives  me  great 
in  my  power  to  furnish 
formation  respecting  tha 
which,  perhaps,  you  are  1 
a  neighbour  of  mine  h 
remedy  for  the  mildew 
most  unetjuivocal  succefl 
discovery  two  years  ago; 
that  time  were  upon  a  \ 
they  have  this  year  ext4 
acre  and  a  baU',  but  U] 
that  leave  not  a  ahadoi 
being  an  absol  ute  specific 
most  aggravated  stages  4 
this  I  wul  state  to  you  i 
In  the  year  1818,  I  fa 
wheat,  which  I  coni!eivei 
improved  variety ;  frota, 
as  much  wheat  as  la»t  ] 
four  feet  wide  and  lOI 
the  produce  I  hail  pro| 
and  to  augment  that  p 
ground,  pn-vioualy  to  pij 
nured  ;  and  as  soon  ••  I 
I  gave  it  a  good  dressing 
dressing  was  < 
0OMe<|ueace  ui  ii.  ■—■  --j^^ 
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I  being  thus  succulent,  1  ven- 
( it  a  dressing  with  salt  and 
••vj  shower  of  rain  fell  a  few 
Ida,  the  dressing  wtw  repettt«'<l 
^ng.  The  proixjrtion  nf  salt 
One  pound  in  a  giiUon,  laid  on 
er's  nnisb,  the  ojR'nitor  bear- 
lie  mixture  in  .one  hand,  ami 
he  other,  rankin<<;  his  casts  as 
eom,  or  else  with  a  couimnn 
iirhirb,  being  swung  with  great 
;  the  water  very  rapidly  ;  two 
Bver  about  four  aeres  a  day, 
lead,  tiie  other  to  snpplv  the 
Ib  result  was,  that  the  uiildew 
Ij  subdue<l,  and  the  wheat 
Id  maturity;  and  although  the 
^t  so  bold  as  it  might  hiive 
I  cound  and  marketable.  In 
f  the  field  where  tlie  mildew 
Uaot  under  the  aggravated 
HlKribe<l  above,  but  o^  it 
ft,  Ae  wheat  wiu  not  in  the 
iy  it,  after  the  salt  and  water 
it  was,  indeed,  as  tine  a  sain- 
k  grown.  Both  mine  and  my 
heat  was  examined  by  many 
lers,  who  are  so  decidedly  con- 
I  efficacy  of  my  remedy,  that 
lever  to  be  without  a  reserve 
Omect  the  enemy  the  moment 
^e  effect  of  tne  salt  upon 
Id  those  who  do  not  conrader 
if  its  operation,  is  truly  asto- 
lieve  it  to  be  instant  tleath  to 
it,  however,  is  certain,  in  less 
lit  hours  the  straw  nearly  re- 
j^al  colour  and  brightness. 
land  celerity  of  its  operation 
I  thus :  the  mildew,  it  is  now 
tA,  is  a  parasitical  plant  of  the 
I  the  principal  constituent  of 
{water;  when  salt,  tlierefore, 
llem,  the  aqueous  particles  ore 
ilbsorbe<l,  and  their  vitality 
the  action  of  sidt  upon  mush- 
••king  mushnjoin  catsup,  con- 
jBory.  (JuhiuoH*  Eimay  on 
i52— 54.) 

r  decided  testimony  to  the 
cure  recommended  by  Mr. 
but  I  would  add  these  precau- 
^v*t  quantity  of  salt  per  gol- 
iuid  then  the  application  may 
||IDre  effectual  by  frequent  re- 
iout  any  danger  of  mjury  to 
*''  the  application  is  not  made 
1  day,  it  is  best  to  defer  it 
&>me  have  recommended 
extremities  bv  two  men 
1  down  each  ridge  of  the 
novc  the  fungus;  and 
nbt  that  this  treatment  it  par- 


tially etTectuol,  for  the  parasite  is  removed 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  rope, 
but  the  i><>inls  of  contact  necessarily  are 
limited.  {Eiiiiay  hy  G.  W.  Johtuoti,  Quart 
Jitum.  of  Agr.  vol.  ix.  p.  253.) 

Prof.  Ilenslow  (Joum.  uf  Roy.  Eng.  Agr. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.)  endeavours  to  prove 
(by  strengthening  with  adrlitionaJ  evidence 
his  previou.sly  expressed  opinions),  the  .spe- 
cific identity  of  the  fungi  producing  rust 
und  mildew.  See  RcsT,  Ebgot,  Usr 
Rot,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Baker  of  Leeds,  in  conimeiit- 
Ing  upon  my  brother's  essay,  in  of  opinion 
that  the  l»erberry  has  a  considerable  injlu- 
eiice  in  the  coramunicatiou  of  the  mildew 
Id  wheat,  and  gives  several  instances  which 
.weni  to  support  his  view  of  the  ca.-ie.  Hut 
the  distiuolioii  between  the  parasite  of  tlie 
IxTbiTry  has  already  l)ecn  niciitione<l,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ref)cat  that  the 
one  caunot  produce  the  other. 

MILE.  (Lat,  mille  fxuumiL,  a  thousand 
piues.)  Tlie  Koiiiun  pace  being  5  feet, 
the  Koiuan  mile  was  consequently  5000 
feet:  but  a  Honmn  foot  being  e(jual  to 
ll-(>49(i  modem  English  inches,  it  Ibllowa 
that  the  ancient  llmiian  mile  wits  equiva- 
lent to  1618  Engli.sh  yards,  very  nearly 
ll-12ths  of  an  English  statute  mile,  or  14'i 
yards  less  than  the  Eiigli>h  statute  mile, 
llio  English  alututc  mile  wxs  defined  (Inci- 
dentally, it  would  seem)  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queeu 
Eliiialietli,  by  which  jiersons  were  forbidden 
to  build  within  three  miles  of  London  ;  and 
the  rade  was  declared  to  be  8  furlongs  oT^ 
40  perches  of  16^  feet  each.  The  statuts 
mile  is  therefore  1760  yards,  or  S280  foet. 
See  Measures. 

The  mile  is  used  as  an  itinerary  measure 
in  idniost  iJI  countries  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly those  which  were  formerly  under  the 
swoy  of  the  Komans  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  ■ 
to  conjecture  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  great  diversity  of  its  values.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  some  countries 
the  Roman  mile  was  confoundeil  with  the 
ancient  Celtic  league. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority 
of  Kelly*  Camoift,  shows  the  length  of  the 
modem  mile,  and  also  the  league,  of  various 
countries,  and  their  relation  to  the  English 
statute  mile. 


Modern  Roman  mile 
English  slalute  mile 
Tuican  mile 
Ancient  Scottish  mile 
truth  mile 

French  posting  league 
Spanish  judicial  league 
Portugal  league    - 

3l  3 


V«nU 

Sut.mU«. 

1628 

•925 

1760 

1-000 

1808 

1027 

1»B4 

1127 

2240 

1-273 

4263 

2-422 

463S 

2-6.'J4 

6760 

3-841 
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yards.  SUI.  rolls. 

German  short  mile  -  6859  3897 

Flundera  league    -  -  6864  3-90<» 

Spanish  common  league  -  7416  4-214 

Prussian  mile        -  -  8237  4"680 

Danish  mile           -  -  8244  4684 

Dautzic  mile         -  -  8475  4'815 

Hungarian  mile    -  -  9U3  5-178 

Swiss  mile              -  -  9153  fl-20l 

German  long  mile  -  10126  5-753 

Hanoverian  mile  -  -  11559  6-568 

Swedish  mile        -  -  1 1700  6-648 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
Arabian  mUe  is  2148  yards,  the  Persian 
parasnng  6086  yards,  the  Russian  werst 
1167  yards,  and  the  Turkish  berri  1826 
yariis.  The  English  geographical  mile  is 
"l-GOdi  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  about 
2025  yards ;  the  geo^aphical  leaaue  of 
Kngland  and  France  is  3  such  miles,  or 
6075  yards ;  and  the  German  geographical 
mile  is  equal  to  4  English  geographical 
miles,  or  8 100  yanls.  (See  an  excellent  dis- 
(juisition  on  the  liistory  of  the  English  mile 
in  tlie  Penny  Cyclu/Kdia,  vol.  xv.  p.  210.; 
Brandex  Diet,  oj  Science.) 

Distances  were  marked  by  stones,  mil- 
liaria,  by  the  Romans ;  the  London  Stone, 
ill  Cannon  Street,  is  supjKJsed  to  have 
marked  the  centre  of  the  Homaa  roaxis  in 
Britain.     See  Leagve. 

JIILFOIL,  TUE  HOODED.  SccBlad- 

DEBWOBT. 

MILFOIL,  THE  WATER.  See  Wateb- 
MiLroii.. 

MILFOIL.  THE  WOOLLY  YEL- 
LOW.   See  Yarrow. 

MILIARY.  In  botany,  a  term  signify- 
ing granulated  ;  rcseniblin'r  many  seeds. 

MILITIA.  A  body  of  citizens,  trained  to 
martial  e.xcroise.s  generally  called  into  ser- 
vice only  in  periods  of  war,  and  not  liable  to 
serve  out  of  their  own  country.  Such  bodies 
of  soldiers  exist,  under  some  name  or  other, 
in  most  EiiroiK-aii  countries,  ns  the  National 
(iuardofFrance,  the  Landwehr  of  Germany. 
In  this  country  the  militia  is  subdivideil  into 
regidar  and  local  militia  :  then,  again,  there 
are  volunteer  corjis  and  yeomanry  cavalry. 
The  militia  originated  in  Fnglnud  soon  after 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  And  upon  the  1 3  Car.  2. 
c.  6.,  14  Car.  2.  c.  3.,  and  other  statutes  of 
that  reign,  the  present  order  in  which  the 
militia  stands  in  law,  was  founded.  There 
are  numerous  statutes  in  existence  with 
regard  to  this  valuable  branch  of  the  military 
service.  By  the  42  G.  3.  c.  90.  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  counties  are  empowered  to 
iijipoint  the  olHcers  of  militia,  who  arc  to 
tike  rank  immediately  after  the  olliccrs  of 
the  same  i-iiiik  belonging  to  the  regular  army. 
By  the  4(i  G.  3.  c.  90.  the  iiualification  of 
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the  officers  of  tiie  militk  °a 
declared  to  be  —  a  eolood  is 
per  annum,  a  Ucultaunt-i(l »«l 
major  200/.,  a  captAtn  IML,  ni) 
nant  30/.,  am  ensign  302.  po  Mil 
the  42  G.  3.  c.  90.  the  chiitf  oOMtaU^ 
hundred  is  to  cause  ever;  pan^j 
to  return  a  list  of  every  mur  flU 
parish,  between  the  age*  of 
forty-five ;  and  by  sect.  29.  a 
by  any  person  improperly 
u  given.  By  sect.  43.  c 
exempted  from  sc; 
are  tieers,  commiasi< 
members  of  the  umv( 
cenced  teachers  of  rvjpstered 
constables,  articled  clerka, 
ticea,  members  of  the  watenncn 
volunteer  corps,  yeomanry 
senting  clergymen.  AD 
be  balTotted  for  and  to  sei 
unless  they  find  a  substituti 
appeal  is  dircct^^l  for  tboea 
jjerly  ballotted  for.  By 
stables  are  to  find  carriagss' 
the  conveyance  of  the  milltlft; 
are  to  Ijc  allowed  I«.  per  mile  la) 
with  five  horses  or  six  oxen, 
cart  willi  four  horses.  The 
tlie  militia  is  now  aimualli 
act  of  parliament, 

JULK.     (Germ.  miUM.) 
fluid,  Becret<?d  by  animali 
ment   of  their  young.     See  La 
BuTTEB,  Cheese,  Daibt,  Cttnl 

Cow's  milk  is  that  prinupal^ 
Europeans ;  that  of  the  guat,  0 
the  sueep,  is  used  in  suuie  M 
island ;  timt  of  the  maxe  is  a  at 
verage  in  Tartary  when  it  U  ten 
milk  be  left  at  rest,  the  faUygW 
rate,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  fm 
if  it  be  long  agitated  tiiey  alUa 
coaleiice,  and  form  butter.  Col 
heavier  than  water;  ita  specific 
1-03  i  ita  constituentj  are :  — 

Caseine,  with  fatty  mattrr 

Sugar  of  milk 

Extract,  lactic  acid,  and  laettM 

Chloride  of  poiasainm 

Alkaline  phnaphate 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  otiMr  all 

AVater     - 


For  the  analysf  of  < 

BCTTEB. 

The  number  of  eon 
its  environs  for  the  ' 
mated  by  M  " ' 
9000,  and  til 
equal  to  78,bi"  ',i.>mj  .^ua 


MILK. 


!  cow  is  jircrerred  to  all  others. 
9y  overage  of  milk  yielded  by  one 
H»rw!il  is  e!ttimat«<l.  according  to  Mr. 
I  twenty  -two  or  twenty-four  quarts. 

■  of  a  celebrated  cow,  however, 
[to  Mr.  Cramp  of  Lewes,  was  not 

(Com.  Board  nj"  Agr.  vol.  v. 

be  quantity  and  quality  of  the 

llc«(l   by  a  cow  i»  niateri'iJly  in- 

the   food   and   distance  from 

ome  interesting  experiments  to 

this  were  made  by  MM.  Bous- 

Le  Bel.     They  observe,  "  In 

1,  of  which  the  following  table 

abstract,  it  will  be  seen  that 

■  of  milk  given  by  the  cows  pro- 
Kminished.  This  diminution  can- 

ributcd  to  the  regimen  to  which 
were   subjected,  sinc^,    in  a^aiu 
.  on  the  foo<l  on  which  they  iiad 
Jed,  the  game  quantity  of  milk 
'ned  as  at  (ir»t ;  the  diminu- 
Bued.      llie   distance   from    the 
I  which  the  cow   ha«  calved  seems 
"incipal  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
'  This  cause  is  so  strongly  marked, 
even  prevent  the  inuucncc  that 
of  the   food  exercises  over  it 
'  teen Indeed,  this  re- 
Its  us  to  state,  that  the  nature  of 
coustimed  does  not  exert  so  very 


sensible  an  iiilluence  on  the  quantity  and 
chemical  composition  of  milk  (we  do  not 
say  on  its  (luality ),  if  the  cows  receive  equal 
nutrition  from  llie  diiFtTcnt  kinds  of  food. 
It  is  very  evident,  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
feeds  were  not  cnJculate<l  according  to  that 
of  the  equivalents,  great  variations  would 
l«  observed  in  the  proilucts  of  milk ;  but 
then  those  variations  would  be  principally 
caused  by  the  augmentation  or  diminution 
of  the  nutritive  matter.  Wc  know,  for 
example,  that  cows,  which,  during  winter, 
are  re<Iuced  to  simple  feeding  on  chii[iped 
straw,  cease  almost  entirely  to  produce 
milk,  and  with  difficulty  recover  tncir  or- 
dinary rate  of  production ;  in  cognizance 
of  audi  a  fact,  we  arc  led  to  ascribe  the  re- 
turn and  abundance  of  milk  exclusively  to 
the  properties  of  the  green  f<)0<l  in  spring, 
whiL^t  tliat  effect  is  in  a  great  part  produced 
by  a  real  increase  in  the  feeds. 

"  In  establi-shnicnts  where  a  regular  rota- 
tion is  followc<l,  healthy  and  abundant  nou- 
rishment to  cattle  in  winter  is  iu  a  manner 
assured,  the  difTerencc,  if  any  exist,  betwixt 
the  feeding  in  winter  and  summer,  being 
in  all  cases  much  less  considerable.  These 
are  the  results  of  experiments  made  during 
a  year  on  eight  cows  constantly  fed  to- 
gether on  a  great  variety  of  food.'  {Quart. 
Jourti.  of  AgT.  vol.  X.  p.  344.) 
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Pint  Serif  of  EiperinmU,  —  Covstsly  Cow. 

U>,.».i 

80IM  Mat- 
ton  la  lUO 
lb.  of  Milk. 

Food  given  equlvalmit  to  IS 

KilograainiM,  or  about  30  lb. 

of  H»y. 

CompotltioDofMUk. 

1 

boon. 

CbMM.   Bultar. 

*tfiK°' 

SalU. 

Watw. 

UlTM. 

^B      s-o 

21-0 

Potatoes,  hay 

151 

2-6 

3-6 

0-3 

78-4 

H      7S 

. 

Ditto 

^V     10-6 

ll-S 

Hay,  green  clover 

a-o 

8-S 

4-5 

0-a 

88-8 

^V    \*o 

13-1 

Green  clover 

8-1 

5-S 

4-2 

0-3 

88-9 

■        S-6 

l-i-3 

Hay             -        -        - 

3-0 

4-5 

4-7 

0-1 

87-7 

P 

•■0 

12-4 

TDmip*       .         -         . 

3-0 

4-2 

5-0 

0-2 

87-6 

S-6 

12-9 

Red  beet 

3-4 

4-0 

5-3 

0-2 

87-1 

t 

s-u 

13-5 

Potatoes      -        .        . 

3-4 

4-0 

5-9 

0-2 

86-S 

3-6 

.      - 

Hay 

I 

3-4 

. 

Potatoes 

) 

a-5 

12-5 

Jerusalem  artichokei   - 

3-3 

.  3-5 

S-5 

0-2 

87-5 

»-8 

13-2 

Hay  and  oil-cake 

3-4 

3-6 

6-0 

0-2 

86-8 

Stem 

xd  Seria  of  ExperimmU,  - 

-  Swiss  Cow. 

t 

«-3 

13-S 

Potatoes,  hay 

3-3 

4-8 

6-1 

0-3 

86-S 

i 

8-9 

12-8 

Hay,  green  clover 

4-0 

4-5 

4-0 

0-3 

87-a 

i 

»-8 

11-3 

Green  clover 

4-0 

2-3 

4-7 

0-3 

88-8 

b 

7-8 

12-6 

Clover  in  flower 

3-7    1     3-5 

5-2 

0-8 

87-4 

on  the  lulultemtion  of 
cl.    (  Qimr.  Jour,  of  Agr. 
lie  states  that    the  sub- 
i  to  adolterata  milk  in  Loudon 


«M 


and  Paris  are  usually  flour,  nigar-caodv, 

tiotoi^h,  and  sometimes  iodine^  to  give  it  ita 
iluish  colour. 

3  I  4 


MILK-VETCE 


Statement  of  the  comparative  Quality  of  Milk 
from  Eight  Aldemey  and  Eight  Kerry 
{Iri»h)  Cowi,  upim  the  Farm  at  Oakley 
Park,  ill  May,  June,  July,  and  Augunt 
1840,  by  Mr.  R.  White,  tented  fr„m  a  Lac- 
tometer holding  one  Pint  of  Milk,  and  di- 
vided into  100  Parti  by  Index. 


Cm. 

ronun 
Id  IOU. 

OMW- 

Obamuom. 

Aldemey* 
Kerryi 

June. 
Altlenieyt 
Ken7( 

July. 
Aldwnejri 
Kcrryi 

AUIUit. 
AlderDejrt 
Kerrj-i 

2S 

la 

In  Tavour  of  Alderoejr 
Ditto. 
Dllto. 
DUCo 

an 

10 

10 
13 
3 

10 

16 
13 

Butter  churned  from  three  pints  of  crcain 
from  each :  — 

^^'   :    :riS:5tSJ:j'«<»««*«p™>-- 

This  WM  taken  in  August,  when  the  Al- 
rtemeya'  produce  of  (Team  wus  at  the  lowest. 
(Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  4'21.) 

MILK-FEVKR.  Cows  in  high  condition 
are  most  subject  to  puerperal  fever.  This 
inflaniinntory  disease  sometimes  aijpeors  as 
early  as  two  hours  after  parturition  ;  if  four 
or  nvu  days  have  elapsed,  the  animal  may 
generally  be  considered  safe.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  fever,  from  six  to  ten  quarts 
of  blood  should  be  taken,  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  animal.  The  bowels 
must  be  opened,  or  the  disease  will  run  its 
course ;  and  purging  once  established  in  an 
early  stage,  tlie  fever  will,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  rapidly  subside,  leaving  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  untouched. 
(Yuiutteon  CiUtle,\).5iT,  548.) 

MILK-HOUSE.     See  Dairy. 

MILKING.  In  the  onerution  of  milk- 
ing the  great  rules  to  observe  are  regu- 
larity, gentleness,  and  cleanliness.  The 
foUowing  observations  are  taken  from  an 
American  periodical  :  "When  you  go  to 
milk,  take  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  sponge. 
Wash  the  udder  and  teats  clean,  dashing  on 
the  cold  wat«r.  This  will  i)revent  the  teats 
from  becoming  sore,  and  the  iidiK-r  hot  and 
feverish,  besides  reuderin"  the  process  of 
milking  much  neater.  Milk  with  clean 
hands.  The  whole  business  of  milking  is 
frequently  conducted  in  such  a  slovenly 
manner  that  the  milk  is  entirely  unfit  for 
foofl.  The  cow  should  be  milked  while 
eating  her  fo<lder  at  morning  and  evening. 
She  should  always  be  milked  and  fed  at  the 
some  time  in  the  day,  and  uniformly  by  the 
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gome  person.  Milk  withoal  kt 
Be  sure  to  milk  the  cow  m  dry  « 
To  be  milked  by  diflovni  kandi,! 
times  in  the  day,  in  a  ticnr,  a 
gossiping  nuuiner,  and  lewriag  I 
milk  in  uie  udder,  will  rain  die ) 
the  world."  If  the  cow  lai  ■■ 
meut  them  before  milking  witlt  i 
and  after  milking,  di«sa  tbca  « 
lowing  salve  :  Melt  togetiiv  « 
yellow  wax,  and  three  oaoMt  ^ 
as  these  begin  to  get  cool  rob  i 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  ■ 
of  (incly  {x>undcd  aloes.  (VoM 
p.  552.) 

MILK-PAKSLEY.  (&£■ 
linor,  the  Greek  name  for  pani 
to  this  genus  on  account  of  ttM  I 
in  the  leaves.)  This  a  a  harl 
plants  of  no  interest.  Tie  <al] 
species  is  the  marsh  milk-pan 
luitre),  which  is  perennial,  or.  a 
it,  biennial,  growing  in  wet  and 
dows.  Root  tapering,  Hmpbk 
long  fibres.  Stem  smitarr,  oi 
five  feet  high,  hoUow,  iaeotf 
branched  and  corymbose  at  IM 
dee])  purple  at  the  base.  Lean 
or  six  on  the  stem,  altenuM^ 
nule  ;  leaflets  deeply  pinnMti64 
withcl  liptic-lanceolate  sc^;Bical 
large,  horizontal,  of  numeroot 
Flowers  white,  numerous,  ad 
root  starves  the  Russians  for  gill| 
whole  herb  abounds  with  a  * 
fetid  juice,  of  the  consisieiM 
which  soon  dries  to  a  brownish' 
(Smith'i  Eng.  Flor.  yol.  iL  p.V| 

milk-\'S:tcii.    iAttigt 

is  an  extensive  genua  at  Mil 
shrubby  plants  ;  many  of  the 
very  handiome,  and  well  anil 
flower  garden.  The  berbaoeaoi  I 
require  planting  in  the  opeasi 
nual  kinds  may  be  sown  whsn 
flower.  A.  totoiJet  is  the  hawk 
should  be  sown  in  a  moderalciT  1 
bed,  and  planted  out  in  the  M 
sufficiently  strong,  (i^utnt's 
The  common  indigenous  tfuA 
namely  — 

1.  Sweet  milk- vetch,  or  «3 
{A.  glycyphyllot),  which  ftom 
places  on  a  chidky  or  pavtBf  1 
'  ing  in  June.  The  rout  is  pc 
runtiing  deep  into  the  eaftfc,  tk 
crown.  Stems  sevefal,  two  «r 
long,  prostrate  amoag  gms  or  d 
Leaves  a  span  long,  uf  nia*  «r  { 
form  ovsl  brighl-ereen  lelAM 
inch  in  length,  nowcn  pais  i 
loured,  in  ovate  s|»kca.  !<((■ 
inch  long,  obaotttcty  ttmagtlm,  ■ 


MILKWORT. 

1  fiuTOw,  incurvwl.  Tlie  leaves 
t  A  sweetish  taste,  soon  cluinging 
le  to  B  natucous  liittor.  Cuttlu 
d  of  tiiem,  nor  is  this  plant  ap- 
f  a^cultural  use. 
t  mountain  milk-vetch  (A.  hg- 
This  species  grows  wild  on  open 
la  hcAihi,  on  n  chalky  or  sasdy 
( the  ae«  ooaiit.  Uoot  creeping, 
|([^  ileader.  Stems  zigzag,  prtM- 
',  from  two  to  five  inches  long. 
tpoundcd  of  stnull  dark  green. 
It,  leoUet*,  hairy  on  both  sides, 
Itipules.  Flowers  few,  variegated 
lisn-blue   and   white,  in   round 

Ft  ovate,  deeply  channelled 
compreHcd,  hairy,  hooked 

\  Bionntain  milk-vetch  (A.  ura- 
't\em  common  species,  found  on 
k  mvaotiuns,  in  a  sandy  soil. 
^  woody,  and  the  whole  herb  rc- 
|br  its  shining  silky  hairine:>s. 
t.  Leaves  stulked,  all  radicid  ; 
ke,  acute,  all  over  silky  like  the 
hren  on  stalks  longer  than  the 
irich  bluish-purple,  rarely  white, 
\esi*e  heads.  Legumes  oblong, 
Itcd,  shaggy,  erect.  This  is  it 
Ime  species  even  in  its  dry  state, 
i  often  retaining  much  of  their 
I  the  herbage  all  its  brilliiiney. 
Irish  mountain  milk-vetch  {A. 
;  This  species  grows  on  rocks 
lands  in  Scotland.  In  size  and 
I  much  like  the  lost  ;  but  the 
Narrower,  lanceolate,  acute,  raore 
nudi  less  silky,  being  only  be- 
iStli  shining  hairs,  and  often  quite 
»ept  the  midrib.  Flower-stalks 
BODietimeii  recumbent.  Flowers 
nred,  or  buff  Legumes  more 
led,  hairy,  erect.  {Smitli'a  Eag. 
B.  P.2SM.) 

rOKT.  (Polygala,  from  poly, 
fala,  milk  ;  reputed  eflects  of  the 
ttle  that  feed  u{>on  it)  All  the 
his  genus  are  very  showy.  The 
Ida  require  sowing  in  the  open 
(Biening  a  peat  soil.  Some  of 
boast  as  nsefiu  medicinal  qualities. 
^•numerates  above  160  sywcies 
ka.  but  only  one  is  British. 
i>oo  milkwort  (  P.  vulgaris)  ihri  v  es 
^/■ad  beatby  pastures.  The  root 
M  woody.  Herb  smooth,  of  a 
||(  creen,  with  several  procum- 
kltqr  asceoding  simple  leafy  an- 
i,  mmi  three  to  six  inches  high. 
ear-lanceolate,  scattered,  nearly 
lower*  in  a  simple  terminal  clus- 
hr  blue,  but  frequently  pink, 
I  always  marked  with  green 


MILLER,  PHILIP. 

lines.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  jilant  ob- 
taine<l  the  name  of  Polygala,  or  milkwort ; 
and  indeed  that  name  ha.<i  been  given  by 
some  authors  to  several  truly  papilionaceous 
herbs  or  shrubs  more  deserving  the  reputa- 
tion of  yielding  good  food  for  cows.  Our 
Polygaia,  like  some  other  European  species 
of  the  same  genus,  is  bitter,  and  when  given 
in  infusion  is  said  to  promote  ez{>ectoration, 
and  to  be  good  catarrhs :  but  lis  influence 
is  too  little  to  give  it  importance  as  a  me- 
dicinal agent.  (Paxtou's  Bot.  Diet. ;  Smith's 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  258.) 

MILKWORT,  THE  SEA,  or  BLACK 
SALTWORT.    See  Sea  Mujiwobt. 

MILLER,  PHILIP,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in 
1691.  His  father  is  stated  by  Professor 
Martyn,  Dr.  Plunket,  &c.,  to  have  been 
gardener  at  the  Ap<ithecarie8'  Company's 
Garden  at  Chelsea,  and  the  subject  of  tnis 
notice  succeeded  him  in  that  employment 
in  17-22.  He  died  Uei-ember  18th,  1771. 
The  Horticultural. Society  erected  an  obelisk 
over  his  grave  in  1810. 

Switzer  and  other  contemporaries  give 
evidence  of  his  open,  generous  chiiracter ; 
and  Professor  Martyn  observes,  "  He  was  of 
a  disposition  too  generous,  and  careless  of 
money,  to  become  rich,  and  in  all  his  trans- 
actions paid  more  attention  to  integrity  and 
honest  I'anie  than  to  nnv  pecuniary  udvon- 
tages."  The  following  Is  a  list  of  his  writ- 
ings:— 

1 .  The  Garden«r*i  and  Florlit'c  Dfctlonuy,  or  a  Com- 
plFtr  Sf  lU-m  of  HorUcultura.  ITM.  1  «ali.  »ya.  Mlllrr 
][iubUihrd  all  Abridgement  of  bit  DlcUoiuiry  In  17^^. 
'i  voU.  Nro.  A  iccond  edition  In  S  voU.  1741.  A  third 
edition  In  I74H.  A  foorth  edition  In  I7.M.  A  fiflb  edition 
In  I  <ol.  4ta.  In  170]  ;  and  a  ilxlli.  uf  ilmllar  iIk-.  In  I7TU. 
tt  was  |>ubluhed  In  Putrb  in  l7tG.  and  in  German  m 
1790.  In  Frencb  in  17M.  i.  A  Method  of  raltins  aumo 
Exotic  Seedi  wblch  haTc  been  judged  almoM  ImMMftUdo 
to  be  railed  In  Rn)(Uod  (thli  appeared  In  the  *^  Pbllo* 
lopbical  Tranlartlonf/'  vol.  xxav.  p.  4HA.  No.  4(a.),  by 
Sermliiating  them  in  a  Bark  Bed,  aod  tratiiplanllns  them 
into  Earth.  172S.  3.  An  Arrount  uf  IlultKjui  Uoota 
flowerlngln  Bottl««  flUed  with  Water  (\ul.  xxxvli.  p.  61. 
No.  41S.).  Tbti  practice  wai  tlien  lateljr  dlicovered. 
4.  A  Catalofue  of  Tree*.  Shrubi,  and  Floneri,  which 
af«  hardy  enough  to  b«ar  the  (.'old  nl  our  Climate  and  the 
open  air,  and  are  propagated  iu  the  Gardent  near  Ix)ndon. 
173t),  folio.  Plati'k  L-uloured.  Arrangement  ,Al[)li«l>e[ical. 
Without  hU  name.  &.  Catalogui  Plaiitarum  tJflirinolluin 
quar  In  Horto  Bulanico  CheUeiano  allinitur.  1730.  tvo. 
Q.  The  Gardener'!  Kalendar.  xro.  I7;il .  Thit  baa  been 
a  popular  work,  and  pauod  through  many  editlooa.  To 
an  edition  la  1761  wai  prefixed  a  "  Short  introduction  to 
the  Knnwl(.d|fe  of  the  Srleiire  of  Botany,"  which  wat 
afterwards  printed  as  a  sertarate  work.  The  fourteenth 
edition  is  dated  \^f^i^,  7.  Figures  uf  I'lanli  to  lilustrata 
bis  Dictionary.  These  eommenced  in  folio  numtiers  in 
17M,  and  were  completed  In  MX)  tables,  forming  3  vols.. 
In  171X1.  8.  The  Mrthod  of  cultivating  Madder,  as  It  is 
practised  br  the  Dutch  In  Zealand.  17M.  4to.  !>.  A 
I.etter  to  Mr.  Watson  relating  to  a  Mistake  of  Pro- 
fessor (imeiin,  concerning  the  Spundylium  vulgare  hlr- 
iutum,  in  the  "  rhilosophical  TransacUotu,"  vol.  aUllL 
p.  153.  10.  Element*  of  Agriculture,  from  iho  Franeh  of 
Uuhaniel.  1704.  i  vols.  Hro.  11.  A  I.a(l*r  to  tha  Her. 
Thomas  Birch.  D.I).,  Secretary  to  the  RonI  SocielT 
(Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  p.  181.).  II.  Hemarls  upon  the 
Letter  of  Mr.  John  ElIU,  F.K  S.,  to  P.  C.  Webh,  Esq. 
(.Phil.  Trans,  vol.  I.  p. 430.).     iJolMKim'i UiMt.  u/ UarJ.j. 


MILLER'S  THUMB. 
Head. 


See  Buix'a 


's  Bot.  Diet.)  The  common  millet  {P. 
miliaceuni)  grows  several  feet  liifrli,  aud  is 
terminated  )>y  a  liirgu  branched  panicle 
hiwging  to  one  side.  It  is  very  prolific  in 
seeds.  These  are  biuuII  aud  Bmootb,  in  some 
sorts  brown,  and  in  othera  yellow.  The 
straw  j)riidueed  is  bidky,  and  valued  for 
provender.     (Low't  Prac.Affr.  p. iJOl.) 

MILLET-GRASS.  Milica.  (Fr.  millet; 
Lnt.  tnilium,  from  milUt,  a  thousan<i,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  immense  number  of  seeds  pro- 
duced by  it.)  These  are  hardy,  annual,  and 
pereniul  grasses ;  but  our  (dimatc  ia  .seldom 
warm  enou<;h  to  ripen  the  seeii,  or  to  allow 
of  their  being  cultivated  to  advanta^  here. 
The  honleneil  conillo,  tonning  a  coat  to  the 
seed,  aiFords  a  mark  of  distinction  between 
tliis  genus  and  Agrostin,  no  less  obvious  than 
important,  as  those  most  deeply  versed  in 
grasses  will  most  readily  allow. 
There  arc  t«'0  native  species :  — 
L  Spreading  millet-grass  (M.effiumm). 
Growing  very  couinion  in  moist  shady 
places.  The  root  is  ]ierennial  and  fibrous, 
with  several  creeping  shoots.  Stems  erect, 
slender,  generally  three  aud  four  feet  high,  ; 
with  about  four  joints,  lealy,  smooth.  Leaves 
bright  gi[^en,  nut,  very  smooth,  thin  and 
weak.  Flowers  solitary,  slightly  drooping, 
ovate,  in  a  loose  sprea<{ing  panicle,  without 
awns ;  panicles  from  four  mches  to  fl  foot  in 
length.  Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinB;uishe<l  from  the  panic  grasses,  to  which 
it  has  the  greatest  affinity,  by  having  a 
calyx  of  two  valves  only.  The  jiroduce  of 
this  gra.>(s  is  very  light  m  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  and  it  is  but  little  nutritive.     Birds 


ma. 

MILNE,  COLIN. : 
Aberdeen,  and  cduc*t4 
l^;t!,  in  that  town,  undl 
uncle.  He  died  in  18| 
naturalist,  and  publish) 
works,  of  which  we  d 
Botamcal  Dictionary,  l\ 
1778,  and  1806.  It  i 
cushions  interesting  to 
Joknfon's  Hist.  Eoff.  O 

MILLS.  (Lat.  mok 
seems  to  have  signified  i 
for  grinding  com,  but  i 
general  sense  to  denofi 
machines,  whose  actioa 
circiilai  motion.  The  f 
usually  indicated  by^  ■ 
mill,  cotton-mill,  flour> 
mill,  spinnin"-miU,  &c. 

The  machinery  by  wi 
to  accomplish  the  ultia 
mill  must  obviously -vari 
Many  voluminous  won 
have  l>een  jmbli-'i'-"'  i 
accoimts  of  j- 
Brewster's  edii 
Oray's  erperitiKed  ikfii 
on  Milltcork,  by  Trcdgol 
The  liepotitonf  of  ArU, 
the  principal  works  un  j 
is  given  in  Ortgory't 
Sec  WiiiDHit.1. 

The  KibbHng-  MiU  is 
tice.  It  is  cnmpuMsd  o4 
dcr,  usually  about  eight 
aud  six  inches  in  diaoiel 


K  fly-wbeel  revolves  at  the  other.  It 
I  for  (>eiia&,  peas,  wid  other  pulse,  for 
HuJ  vsriuus  kinds  of  grain,  and  ia  a 
IMfu)  and  iugenioua  contrivuiice,  but 
H  cue  in  its  adjusljiieut  aiid  general 
lament. 

m  ifili.  A  mill  for  primling  beans, 
Eu(«'<I  I'V  Seaman  and  Bryant  of  Mel- 
is  OS  simple  and  efTuetive  an 
lie  kind  as  any  we  have  seen, 
laeeii  un  a  wooden  stand,  with  eraiik, 
Ml  knd  hopper ;  and  eonaist-t  of  a 
••fluted  barrel,  working  against  a 
tl***"C  plate  ;  the  latter  being  set  at 
Wfnar  distance  from  the  barrel  by 
screw.  It  is  used  chiefly  fur 
,  but  mny  be  empIoye<l  for 
It,  by  exchanging  the  barrel  and 
:  lor  a  pair  of  rollers.  A  plate 
mill   is  given   under  the  head 

J^or/ulh  Cnuher   is   similar   in   ap- 

x:   t.'    the  foregoing,  and  is  wdrked 

of  equal  dimensions,   cat'h 

1 1  one  end,  and  reversed  so  as 

itut  tiie  in^n  from  fulling  off  at  the 

IThe    rollers    are   perfectly    smooth, 

ntly,  as   its  name   mi  plies,   it 

lin  instead  of  cutting  it. 

KKffiMk  Cnuher   is  simply  a  variety 

re,  and  diflers  from  it  in  baving 

finely  grooved,  und  of  half 

am  of  the  front  one;  this  has 

i  but  works  within  the  lliuigcs  of 

Her,  which  are  attached  at  lioth 

««tider  these   mills  eflectivc  for 

at»,    the    rullers    ahauld    be  letl 

come  from  the  hithe,  to  drow 

OS  the  latter  ore  apt  to  start 

'  <iie  loomcnt  of  entering  between 

if  they  are  polished.     A  grooved 

[  roller  bos  not  l)een  found  adequate 

^iiect  bruising  or  cutting  of  oats, 

[  tiuit  shall  cflTect  this  object  may 

desideratum  in  agricultural 

A  cut  of  the  Suffolk  Crusher 

•d  ander  the  head  CausiiE*. 

JOHN,  F.R.S.,  was  author  of 

works. 

TnMktm  aa  Hiututndr]:,  from  thu  French 

I7X>.    4ta.      With  uldilloiil,  Platci,  He. 

caatfArtt  Syatrm  or  Prartlc.-il  llutbandry . 

1    Thit  mu  [tutiltihtd  Id  wt-rklt  nuinber«. 

tn  IT'S-     It  WAJ  twlre  trjttiilatm  Into  tier- 

9.  Tbc  VAtiiriJ  and  t'hfinlc«l  Rhtmenti 

natn  the  Ot*riiian  of  GlUfnborg.    lAno, 

aa  AfTtaiMurf.  Sro.  177'i. 

NE  GllIT.  A  geological  term 

I  to    a  gnmp  of  strata  which  occur 

the   oMMintain  limestone  and  the 

coal   fbmialions ;    it   is   a 

avtzose  sandstone. 

(Germ,  miihtsletne.)  Tbc 
B*,  wbicli,  when  put  in 
■,  grind  com  and  other  j 


MISSELTOE. 

articles.  The  diameter  of  common  raill- 
stoncs  is  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  their 
thickness  varies  fixim  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  These  stones  have  been  princijiolly 
imported  from  Ilouen  and  other  parts  of 
France  ;  the  burr-stonea  of  that  country  be- 
ing supposed  more  durable  than  our  own. 
Millstones  are,  however,  found  at  Conway, 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  some  jiarts  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  said  to  eiiuul  any  imjjorted 
irom  foreign  countries.  In  order  to  grind 
the  corn,  the  millstones  have  ctianncts  cut  in 
them,  [irocceib'ng  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumfert^nce,  jK^qjendiculiu-ly  on  one  side 
and  obliijuely  on  the  other,  lioth  stones 
are  cut  in  the  some  way,  so  that  when  they 
are  placed  u|K)n  one  another,  the  furrows 
run  crossways  to  each  other,  and  by  this 
means  crush  or  grind  the  com.  When  the 
furrows  become  blunt,  the  upper  stone  is 
taken  up,  and  both  stones  are  <lres8ed  with 
a  chissel.  Good  millstones  usually  last  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years.  (M'C^dloch'i  Com.  Diet.) 
MINT.  Mentha.  The  poets  celebrate 
Minthe,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  as  being 
tninsformed  into  mint  by  I'roserpine  in  n 
fit  of  jealousy.  Ooid  Melam.  10.  v.  729.) 
This  is  an  extensive  and  well-known  genus 
of  useful  herbs,  with  the  culture  and  pro- 
riagation  of  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
ITiere  are  more  than  a  dozen  native  Pi>ecies, 
besides  numcrouB  cultivated  varieties.  The 
roots  arc  perennial,  creeping  widely.  Stems 
ascending  or  erect,  branched,  leafy,  acutely 
(juadningular.  Leaves  stalked,  inosllv  ovate, 
«.Trated,  uiidivided,without  stipules.  I'lowers 
numerous,  light  purple,  in  stiJked  very  dense 
whorls,  often  crowded  into  leafless  heads  or 
spikes.  Al!  the  herbage  is  more  or  less  hairy, 
but  variable  in  that  respect ;  rarely  woolly 
nr  finely  downy  ;  full  of  pellucid  dot.*,  lo<ig- 
ing  a  copious  essential  oil,  which  is  pungciitly 
aromatic,  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  thence 
used  in  medicine  as  an  excitant  and  sto- 
machic for  promoting  digestion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  indigenous  spei^ies.  Horse 
mint  (jV.  in/lrestris),  round-leaved  mint 
{M.  rotutulifolia),  spear  or  green  mint  {M. 
viridu),  black  or  peppermint  (M.  piperita), 
bergamot  mint  {iW.  citruta),  hairy  mint 
{M.  hirsuia),  fragrant  shar])-leaved  mint 
{M.  ucuti/olia),  tall  red  mint  (^f.  rubra), 
bushy  red  mint  (M.  centilit),  narrowed- 
leaved  mint  {M.  gracUin),  com  mint  (iV. 
ttrvennt),  ragged  field-mint  {M.  agrotti»), 
and  penny-royal  {M-  ptdegium).  (Paxt(m'$ 
liol.  Diet. ;  Smilh'f  Etu;.  Fhr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  72 — 88.;   Tram.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  171 

217.)  SeeCAT-Ml!ST,C<JBK-MjJ!T,  HoKSB- 

MisT,  Peppebmint,  Pksxt-Uotai,  Spkab- 

MjNT,  SiC. 

MISSELTOE.  (Fijiciijn;fTomM«CTU,V\T^- 
Uoie,  on  account  of  the  tUcky  walVuks  ol  Cft« 
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2aTE.    Sec  Cbkbsb  Mite. 
MITIIRIDATE     MUSTARD.       See 

SHEPIIEao's  PuBSE. 

MITIIRIDATE  PEPPERWORT.  Sco 
Peppkrwoet. 

MIXEN.    A  compost  heap. 

MIXTURE  OF  SOILS,  in  agriculture, 
u  the  wliiition  of  one  soil  to  another,  to  im- 
prove it*  fertility. 

There  ia  ])erhttps  no  agricultural  im- 
provement  morti  important  in  Itotli  it<i  im- 
mediate and  permanent  efre<'t!i  than  the 
careful,  judicious  rai.xture  of  soils,  and  there 
ia  no  (juestioD  more  likely  to  repay  the  cul- 
tivator for  the  core  ho  l>estow8  upon  it. 

This  mode  of  improving  the  land  was  one 
which  very  early  engngetl  the  attention  of 
the  former.  Nature  herself,  in  fact,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  means  of  producing  the 
richest  of  soils  by  earthy  mixtures  in  very 
inteUigibie  language.  The  solid  matters 
brougnt  down  Irom  the  distaut  hills  by  the 
flood  waters,  and  deposited  in  the  volleys 
where  llie  waters  rested,  evidently  formed, 
by  the  mi.\ture  of  different  strata,  and  by 
their  union  only,  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds ;  for  that  the 
mere  mechanical  separation  of  the  earlli 
into  a  fine  state  of  uivision  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  increased  fertility  is  apparent 
to  every  farmer. 

It  is  useless,  be  well  knows,  to  expert  the 
debrit  of  the  hills  to  produce  fertiliBina 
effects  on  soil  of  a  similar  composition.  It 
u  the  dissiniilarity  of  the  earths  whieh  en- 
sures a  maximum  fertile  mixture  :  thus,  in 
the  soil  of  the  rich  mjirshes  of  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  are  found  the  clay  of  the  Lon- 
don Basin,  the  siuids  of  iUddlesex,  and  the 
cbalka  of  Oxfordihire  and  Kent :  and  in  •  I 


by  which  they  were  enfl 
calcareous  sand  of  Fa4 
spread  it  over  their  < 
successful  mixture  of 
therefore,  is  not  a  mod« 
has  evidently  been  pn 
in  all  climates,  in  difl 
every  description  of  cu) 
I  have  witnessed,  bo' 
to  all  appearance  simi 
some  yery  extruortlinitr 
mere  mixture.  Thus,  i 
of  Spring  Park,  near  Q 
is  often  excavated  to  », 
through  strata  of  ban 
sand,  for  the  purpose  o| 
or  silver  sand  which  ( 
Wlien  this  fine  sand  is  j 
and  red  sand  is  thrown 
the  grounil  merely  level 
let  to  cottagers  for  pri 
forest  trees ;  in  eithel 
remarkable :  all  kinds  t 
ciduous  trees  will  noir 
mtu-kablc  luxuriance ; 
garden  thus  formed,  M 
getables,  such  as  beanl 
pi-oduce  very  excellent 
soils  in  which  the^  wi 
previous  to  their  mixtoi 
are  remarkable,  and  1 
careful  consideration  of 
poverty  of  both  the  at 
which  is  thus  so  soooa 
gcther,  is  very  great, 
the  soil  here  ^ve  no 
goCKl  being  denveii  fro» 
two.  The  blui  Ic  L'T.i\tJ 
were  equally 
ture  Twideda  i<ru.iii<.iii 


MIXTURE  OF  SOILS. 


earth  to  their  "  tlght- 
eflect  of  -which  the^  de- 
"  a  looaening  operation  ;" 
the  goil  of  their  strong 
ious,  and  consequently  pro- 
of the  moisture  and 
to  the  roots  of  the 
eir  yieour  is  promoted, 
r  iuppUea.     There  are  ccr- 
indications  with  regaT<i  to  the 
^aoils  which  are  self-evident  to 
lor ;  and  there  are  otliers  which 
tstood  in  parircular  districts. 
Llarmers  consider  that  marl  is 
I  the  Burface  when  the  weed 
fuHaro /or/ara)  nlxiunds  ;  and 
I  wifi  be  much  benefitted  by 
;h    produce   the   weeds   corn 
iddle  (Chryminthemum  »ege- 
weed,   or    pale-liowered 
\ygonum  penwtyleauiciun). 
fer  of  the  earths  the  farmer 
profitable  practice,  especially 
cc  is  great,  to  have  them 
Ig  in  spits,   and  dried   in  the 
b  way   the   weight   of  either 
IT  clay  is  much  more  conaider- 
than'the  cultivator  would  »up- 
■e  found  that  when  moist  chalk 
ia  way  it  loses  from  20  to  24 
water.     Strong  adhesive  clay, 
f  circumstances,  loses  from  32 
kt-,  and  marl  from  18  to  26  per 
weight ;  so  that,  supposing  he 
lie  yards  of  each  of  these  fer- 
lerely  having  them  previously 
es  in  weight  of  carriage 
Tom. 
lalk  -  -  20  to  24 

»  .  -  32  to  42 

^1  .  -  18  to  2G 

re  only  these  earths  present  to 
B  all  cultivated  soils,  and  as  tlic 
rbich  they  bear  to  each  other 
hief  difference  between  fertile 
Buds,  I  shall  confine  my  atten- 
pnper   to   the   ajiplication    of 
Clar,  3.  Sand,  to   land  which 
jleficlent  in  tUeni ;  and  in  eu- 
thc  investigation,  I  shall  sup- 
iLbikrmer  u  uware  that  it  is 
■■||M  of  one  of  these  eurlhs 
p4  doil  unpro<luctive,  uud  that 
I  of  the  deficient  earthH  ope- 
itaseously  by  tending  to  ren- 
Mirition  more  similar  to  those 
>iU,  in   which   the   earths   are 
inore  fertile  pn)portion.     It  is 
importance,  however,  that  the 
iJd  \>K  aware  of  this   fact;   let 
end,  contrast  the  analysis  of  a 

Ctfaat   of  Bagshot   Ilcath, 
of 


Coarse  siliciooi  sand 

Fine  sand 

Iron,  clay,  and  chalk 


Parti. 
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with  that  of  the  soil  of  a  Lincolnshire  pas- 
ture, which  contjuns,  in  the  same  weight, 

ruu. 
Fine  c  alcareous  saud  and  ailicioui  sand  160 
Soluble  matters  -  -  -       8 

Organic  matters  -  -  -    40 

Chalk  -  -  -  -    32 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -8 

Alumina  (pure  clay)    -  -  -     25 

Silei  (earth  of  flint)    -  -  -     65 

Water  and  losi  -  -  -    64 

400 

The  soil  of  Bagshot,  he  will  observe,  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  silicious  matters,  and 
only  one  fifth  the  proportion  of  chalk  and 
alumina,  that  is  present  in  the  pasture  from 
Croft  in  Lincolnshire. 

Chalk  and  marl  are  both  used  for  the 
sidte  of  the  carlxmate  of  lime  they  contain, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  treated  of 
under  one  head.  The  proportion  in  which 
I  have  witnessed  these  applied  per  acre 
naturally  varied  with  the  cxipense  of  the 
can-iage  of  the  ranterial.  On  the  light 
gravelly  soils  of  the  coast  of  Kssex,  I  have 
used,  in  common  with  my  neighlKiurs,  about 
20  to  25  tons  of  the  chalk  of  Kent  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  6».  per  ton ;  but 
of  marl  (he  quantity  applied  in  the  same 
district  ia  from  30  to  100  tons  per  acre, 
which  may  be  eoiumunly  prticured  for  the 
cjtpense  of  carriage  and  spreading ;  and  this 
addition  to  the  soil  is  n  very  permiincnt 
improvement.  Chalking,  the  Essex  far- 
mers say,  lasts  for  twenty  years,  and  marl- 
ing for  a  man's  life. 

l.!pon  analysing  ii  prwluctive  soil,  worth 
30«.  per  acre,  which  had  been  thus  chjdked 
about  five  years  previously,  it  was  found  to 

contain 

Pwu. 
Stones  and  gravel,  principally  si- 
licious -  -  -  2" 


Vegetable  fibres 

Soluble  matters,  principally  vege- 
table extract 
CaTbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 

Animal  and  vegetable  matters 
Aluminft         -  -  . 

Silica 
Loss  ... 
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—  28-5 

-  3 
■  18 

-  4 

-  I 

-  4-5 

-  40 

-  1 

IIKI 


consfilerable.  i  havo  seen  from  50  to  100, 
or  even  150  tons  per  acre,  spread  on  the 
gravel  and  cluy  luuds  with  decided  suc- 
cess. 

The  cultivator  sometimes  deludes  him- 
self" with  the  conclusion  tlmt  applying  sand, 
or  marl,  or  clay  to  ii  p<Rir  soil  merely  serves 
to  freshen  it  fur  a  time,  and  that  the  effects 
of  such  applications  are  only  apparent  for  a 
limited  period.  Some  comparative  experi- 
ments, however,  which  were  made  sixteen 
vears  sin('e  on  some  poor  hungry  inert 
Iieutl)  land  in  Norfolk,  have  up  to  this  time 
served  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  such 
a  conclusion.  In  these  exjieriments  the 
gniiind  was  marled  with  twenty  cubic  yards 
only  per  acre,  and  the  some  of  couijiost ; 
it  was  then  planted  with  a  pro[>er  mix- 
ture of  forest  trees,  and  by  the  side  of  it 
a  portion  of  the  heath,  ia  a  slate  of  na- 
ture^ was  also  planted  with  Uie  same  mix- 
ture of  deciduous  and  fir  trees.  Sixteen 
years  have  annually  serve<l  to  demonstrate, 
by  the  luxuriaiure  of  the  marlcl  wootl,  the 
pH.>rinanont  eflect  produced  by  this  mixture 
uf  soils.  The  growth  of  the  trees  has 
Ikjcu  there  rapid  and  permanent;  but  on 
the  adjoining  soil,  the  trees  have  been 
stunted  in  their  growth,  miserable  in  ap- 
[wnrance,  and  profitless  to  their  owner, 
rime  has  made  no  alteration ;  white  the 
marled  soil  has  yielded  an  annual  and  lux- 
uriant crop,  the  land  left  in  its  original 
state  has  denioni^trated  by  its  produce  that 
something  was  wanting,  some  ctirthy  in- 
gredient only  needed  to  render  it  no  longer 
baiTcn,  and  the  adjoining  marled  land  has 
further  shown  of  what  that  addition  was 
composed. 

The  expeme  ncr  mcxe  of  tliM  BMriing. 


per  uuia 
estate. 

This  excdient  ftrmer 
system  of  hand-barrowiq 
men  make  gocHi  eamii^ 
yard,  whet^lmg  it  30  n 
7d.  a  yard  at  shorter  d 
the  whohs  deemed  this  < 
thod  of  all  others,  cm 
soils."  But  be  did  bj  q 
by  ttunbrils,  the  cx|>eiu( 
tract  cartino,  aod  labouf 
yard.  lie  tnund  also,  i-q 
monly  received  opinicin, 
ing  was  the  liest  lor  Ills  ; 
lands.  "  I  hare  found," 
clav  and  marl  works  tin 
soil  it  bus  to  incoriMiralo 

One  cause  of  the  fii 
sometimes  taken  place 
improvement  of  soils  b 
arises  from  the  want  oi 
of  the  heavy  claya,  added 
soils.  Tlic  cartas  were  ii 
incorporated  by  the  aid 
such  frosty  mornings  a4 
to  the  mixture,  and,  it 
more  ponderous  lump*  a| 
aIlowe<l  to  gradually 
say,  into  tlie  sand  ; 
as  these,  the  stra 
wlilch  was  apniii 
now  be  found  in  one  u^ 
depth  of  twelve  or  ' 
soil.  Such  erronefl' 
the  earths  are  muc 
decide  no  contro» 
prejudice  the  un 
they  add  nothing 
agricultural  hncwrla 


lump*  9 

iod   t^S 


hf  morl,  he  thought,  could  be 
■venieDt  distance,  sevenly-five 
hper  acre  vrx  a  good  covering ; 
jBjr  or  «oapy  marl,  twenty  or 
hrards  will  be  suiBcient.  The 
■ens  spread,  should  be  repeat- 
Mud  harrowed,  to  divide  and 
IJlie  better. 

lestion  of  sand  to  the  farmers' 
laoils  is  a  practice  whitli,  in 
lets  of  this  country,  is  iittemied 
Rcided  success.  Thus,  in  that 
Uk  whif^h  is  bounded  on  two 
Rivers  Orwell  and  Stour,  there 
kne  red  sand  abounding  with 
(in  their  perfect  and  broken 
Ifvhen  applied  to  the  clay  soils 
[of  twenty  to  thirty  tons  per 
Inctive  oi  very  excellent  per- 
effecU. 

(y  of  the  Kennett,  in  Berkshire, 
^Kirttons,  I  have  witnessed  the 
Rvelly  debris  of  the  Bath  Roud 
be  peaty  soils  of  that  district 
It  effect,  and  with  equal  success 
clny  men<iuw  land  ;  the  result 
it  with  about  thirty  tons  j)er 
same  road  sand  is  ctjuallT 
land  is  not  only  ])revciited 
in  the  suuinier  months,  but 
of  grass   is   vei-y   materially 

rment  of  aea-sand  is  a  very  an- 
in  the  west  of  England ;  it  is 
to  which  no  one  can  assign 
if  ita  commencement:  many 
li  per  annum  are  curried  away 
rt  who  cultivate  the  lan<ls  in 
irhood  of  Padslow  Harbour, 
Ks'  backs,  and  they  think  it 
llieir  while  to  carry  this  sand 
No  the  interior  of  the  country. 
■tanner  the  farmers  t>f  Devon 
he  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
when  ihcy  have  filled  their 
'  it  up  the  river.  They  deem 
led  sand  the  most  immediate 
L  but  Ijoth  ore  very  durable, 
HMtvements  to  the  soil.  The 
^^Bwy,  lasts  fur  many  years. 
HRmi  of  ibe  sands  of  Tudstuw 
I  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tumar, 
lar;  they  contain  from  sixty  to 
ttoL,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
Mbrred  by  the  farmers,  when 
obtained,  mixed  witli  the  sea 

tt  the  leant  commonly  practised 
•  the  sta{)le  of  a  soil  by 
"ng;  a  system  of  fer- 
)f  which  are  much 
nt  than  chalking,  and 
hief  causes  of  its  disuae. 


It  re<]iiires  some  little  time  tA  elapse,  and 
some  stirring  of  the  soil,  before  the  clay  is 
so  well  mixed  with  a  sandy  soil  as  to  pro- 
duce that  general  increased  attraction  and 
retentive  power  for  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture which  ever  constitutes  the  chief  good 
result  of  cloying  jMDor  soils.  Clay  must  be, 
moreover,  applied  in  rather  larger  jiromr- 
tioos  to  the  soil  than  chalk ;  for  not  only  is 
its  application  rarely  rc<|uired  as  a  direct 
fowl  for  j)luuts,  for  the  mere  alumina  which 
it  contains,  since  this  earlh  enters  into  the 
composition  of  plants  in  very  small  f)ro])or- 
tions,  but  thexe  is  also  another  reason  for 
a  more  liberal  addition  of  clay  being  re- 
fiuired,  which  is  the  impure  stale  in  which 
trie  alumina  exist.'<  in  what  are  commonly 
called  clay  soils.  For  instance,  chalk  usually 
contains,  when  perfectly  dry,  about  9M  |R-r 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Mr.  Kirwan 
found  in  a  siwcimcn  of  chalk  two  per  cent. 
of  alumina,  or  ' 

Puta. 
Lime     -  -  -  -     53 

t'arboDic  acid   -  -  -    43 

WatiT  -  -  -       3 

Alumiua  •  -  -      3 

lOO 

But  the  heaviest  clay  soils  seldom  contain 
more  tlmn  20  per  cent,  of  alumina;  in  the 
stifl' clays  of  Sussex  and  the  ^VeaUl  of  Kent 
are  found  only  al)Out28ppr  cent,  of  this 
earth :  even  the  atlhesive  clays  employed  by 
the  potter  yield  only  about  33  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  ]>nrce!iiin  earth  only  47  per  cent. 

The  following  in  the  analysis  of  a  heavy 
Sussex  clny  soil :  — 


Puu 

Silica    - 

• 

-     54 

Alumina 

. 

-     28 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 

-       3 

Oxide  of  iron     - 

. 

-       5 

Organic  matters 

- 

4 

Loss,  chiefly  moisture 

- 

-       3 
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The  farmer,  therefore,  who  applies  50 
tons  per  acre  of  stich  a  clay  to  a  sandy  field, 
only  adds  alxiut  14  tons  of  tduniinu  to  the 
soil ;  but  if  he  applies  50  ions  of  chalk,  he 
adds  4S  tonsof  cttrhoiiat<'  of  lime. 

Hence  is  the  reason  why,  in  all  efforts  to 
alter  the  earthy  constituents  of  a  soil,  a  much 
smidlermiantilv  of  chalk  produces  more  de- 
cided enects  tliau  the  addition  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  most  tenacious  clay. 
Chalk,  too,  wheu  merely  sprernl  on  the  surface 
of  (he  soil,  and  expo3e<l  to  the  action  of  frost, 
sfK>e<lily  crumbles  to  ])Owdi'r,  and  lxM;ome« 
intimately  combined  with  the  other  earths  of 
the  soils.  The  clay,  however,  is  too  a<lhesive 
to  be  thus  readily,  and  without  some  little 


Aom  that  of  hazel  nuti  to  hen's  eggs,  and 
that  extending  to  a  depth  of  many  feet. 

In  this  cojic  the  clnj  was  drawn  in  hand 
tarts  by  three  men,  rather  better  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  cart  contained  about 
880  lb.  of  clay,  or  about  13  cubic  feet. 
£ight  of  these  uart  loads,  or  about  3^  tons, 
were  spread  on  each  square  rod  of  1 0 J  feet, 
which,  when  first  spread  loosely  and  in 
lumps,  made  the  soil  five  or  six  inches  deep, 
and  when  it  had  become  settled  and  solid, 
about  four  inches;  each  cart  took  back  a 
load  of  shingle  to  fUl  up  the  hole  made  by 
the  excavntion  of  the  clay.  Tlie  work  was 
laborious,  but  the  men  readily  earned  almut 
1«.  6(/.  per  day,  and  were  contented.  They 
did  their  work  by  contract,  receiving  3*.  per 
square  rod  for  the  shingle  they  thus  co- 
vered, or  24/.  per  acre ;  and  for  this  sum 
they  carried  520  tons  of  clay.  The  clay  is 
of  the  ordinary  red  description,  so  common 
in  Sussex,  and  though  nut  particularly  ad- 
hesive, is  yet  sufEc.iently  .so  to  form  a  plate, 
on  which  in  wet  weather  the  water  stands, 
although  this  superstructure  of  clay  is 
resting  on  a  miLss  of  course  shingle  stones, 
fifteen  feet  in  dejith.  This  cxjwriment  was 
made  on  a  small  field  of  about  three  acres 
in  1839,  and  promises  as  well  as  a  similar 
effort  mode  wiih  the  same  clay  in  1832. 

Ill  this  instance  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
shingle  was  covered  with  the  same  day  to  a 
similar  depth.  But  the  clay  being  oiJy  di- 
vided in  this  case  from  the  shingle  by  the 
Eiistliourn  and  Hastings  Road,  the  exjiense 
was  less;  the  men  digging,  carrying,  and 
spreading  the  clay,  for  in.  per  rod,  or  16/. 
per  acre.  This  land  was  let  in  1 834,  for  a 
term  of  14  years,  at  40*  per  acre.  The 
tenant  has  succeeded  in  muking  it  produce 


peat,  either  of  wb 
mg  a  mould,  but  t&? 
formed ;  and  this  it  K 
complished  succeasfullj) 
by  manual  labour  only. 
Some  valuable  obier 
ments  upon  claying  m  1 
tained  in  the  prize  ci 
The  description  of  laM 
a  light  barren  sand ;  tin 
sand,  from  one  to  foui 
face  of  the  same  textq 
colour,  through  the  di 
getable  matter  upon  it 
of  sand  lay  a  yellowish 
one  foot  thick  ;  under  il 
eighteen  feet  deep.  Tho 
verv  wet,  my  first  objee 
it  thoroughly  with  tiiei 
done,  where  necrwrj) 
of  capital.  I  cut  mjr  d 
four  inches  deep,  and 
As  to  the  choice  of  daj 
it  with  vinegar  and  m 
tion  he  used  "eflervea 
taric  acid  and  corbonal 
mixed  together  in  watel 
that  it  contained  a  qit 
of  lime,  which  rendcre< 
pose,  and  worthy  of  tli4 
consider,  that  on  tlie  pr 
lection  of  the  clay  or  a 
the  success  of  marling  a 
will  do  good,  there  is  n4 
quality  used  must  rest  tli 
obtained."  Intlteseex] 
was  made  completely  f 
harrows,  and  in  some 
after  which  it  waa  readj 
laid  QOtjtrhifJijraa^jlsei 


MTYTTTWR  OF  SOILS. 

^^  do  more  Hum  thi.i  would  have 
■a  injorv  to  the  liind,  for  eating 
•  up<ii>  It  with  sheep,  and  for  the 
crop ;  when  sulBcientIv  eluyed  to 
irhcttt  after  seedii,  a  point  refjuiring 
Ucntion,  I  olwavii  found  it  cflectually 
or  any  other  croj). 

U  tniy  in  irhtc/i  it  uhu  done.  It  wna 
try,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  upon  the 
|lTOuniljle  situation  for  the  nit,  kecp- 
Ree  ohjecU  in  view.  1.  The  most 
Hient  plat-e  for  carting  to  the  plot  of 
i  intemJed  to  be  marle<l.  '2.  The 
koBiJon  fur  a  pond  to  answer  for  a 
pnl  watering-place,  cutting,  if  po8- 
pERMf  a  fence,  so  as  to  water  two 
bie  from  each  mouth  of  the  pit. 
tn  the  clay  could  be  got  with  the 
Kflicnlty.  After  the  place  was  fixe<l 
Qtf  work  was  carried  on  by  five 
^^  driver,  four  horiics  or  bea.>it9,  and  | 
^tk  ^which  are  of  the  Scutch  kind, 
^K  bodies,  and  broa<l  wheel:*)  ;  the 
^B^  with  a  gradual  descent,  so  that 
HpM  (vuld  draw  out  about  a  ton, 
VM  «hot  out  where  wanted,  the  bust 
log  by  the  time  the  other  was  loaded  : 
Btftx*  horses  were  always  ready  for 
Ued  cart  :  the  clay  was  spread  by  the 
■  '  ■ken  limes  afler  Ijcing  ex- 
ntion  of  the  air;  rain,  aller 
r  droughty  weather,  wouUl 
.11  to  pieces,  siifliciently  for 
.,  1  ploughing  in.  ITie  expense 
"ligginil.  filling  the  cart<,  and 
wa.1  from  4</.  to  5d.  per  cubic 
one  l«in),  varying  according  to 
Dtity  of  atones  imbedded  in  the 
total   expense  per  acre  was  as 


\v>A  vpreadiog  ISO  yards, 
,  per  yard 

Dr»e5  four  days,  at  2*.  Oi/. 

10..  per  day 
r  four  days  at  2t.  HH.  per  day 
laxpencea  (wear  and  tear)   -  0 

ItSpcnM*  in  marling  one  acre 


I  marled  eighty  acres  in  this  wnv  ; 
ploying  a  windlass  to  draw  toe 
uf  the  pit,  he  reduce<l  the  ex- 
'  prr  acre  7:  As  rcganls  the  im- 
i  of  the  land  by  marling,  the  value 
iuie  in  four  years  before  marling 


1               t ; 

■fs  cfW  draining :  — 

•1. 

0 

■ried  upon  lUlow          -  ii  is 
larlcd  upon  seeds            -2-116 
ia  ftvonr  of  marling  apon 

-     2     1 

0 
6 

C 

"  The  land,"  Mr.  Linton  adds,  "  is  nerer 
so  proiluctive  the  first  two  years  (or  until 
the  clay  has  got  well  pulverised  and  mixetl 
with  the  sand)  ns  it  is  aOerwards,  and  it 
will  not  gr*jw  a  good  crop  or  a  fine  sample 
of  barley  for  five  or  six  years  after  the  clay 
is  laid  oil,  I  have  therefore  sown  oats  in- 
stead. If  people  (he  concludes)  would  im- 
prove the  land  they  have,  particuhu-ly  light 
land,  by  draining,  marling,  &c.,  they  would 
realize  a  far  greater  return  for  the  outlay 
than  by  purchasing  more."  {Joum.  Uoy. 
Ae:r.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

From  these  fm'ts  tbe  cultivator,  I  think, 
will  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  ju- 
dicious odraixtui-c  of  soil.s  and  other  appli- 
culiods  of  iitanual  hiliour,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  tlieir  productiveness,  can 
hardly  fail,  sfioner  or  later,  to  amply  repny 
hiiu  tor  the  labour  lie  thus  employs.  It  is 
iin  iuiproveineiit,  let  hiui  remember,  that, 
when  once  accomplished,  la*ts  for  ever, 
since  the  very  charmter  of  the  soil  is 
changed  ;  his  organic  manures,  such  as  farm- 
yard compost,  oil  cftkc,  and  even  hones,  are 
gruduiilly  dissolvcil  or  decomjxised,  and  dis- 
aji[ieiir  t'roni  the  land,  are  absorbc<l  by  his 
crops,  or  evolved  in  the  gases  of  putre- 
faction j  but  no  such  results  arise  from  either 
deepening  the  soil  or  the  addition  of  the 
earlhs,  (hey,  when  once  united  to  the  soil, 
remain  there  to  increase  the  crojts,  to  lessen 
the  toils,  and  to  add  to  tbe  profits  of  suc- 
ceeding cultivators,  even  in  distant  periods. 
And  to  ctfect  these  imjiorlant,  these  national 
results,  let  him,  too,  remember,  that  no 
neighlKiiiiiiig  lands  are  inipovcrishwl,  no 
organic  matters  are  drawn  from  one  field 
to  enrich  iinother  ;  the  dea«l,  the  deep 
buried  earth  is  merely  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  that  which  is  utterly  profitless  in 
the  mass  ilifl\i8es  ricbes  aiirl  gladness  when 
spread  over  the  farmer's  fields. 

WOENCUIA,  TIIK  UPRIGHT.  (Afo- 
eiwhiu  erecta.)  An  elegant  little  indigenous 
herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  pastures  and 
heathy  pxmnd,  growing  on  a  barren  gra- 
vcllv  soil.  The  riKit  is  small,  fibrous,  and  an- 
nual in  habit.  The  whole  herb  is  glaucous, 
and  very  smooth.  Stems  several,  three  or 
four  inches  high,  round,  leafv.  Leaves 
opposite,  sessile,  linear-lonceofBte,  entire, 
single-ribbed.  Flowers  white,  er<!ct,  soli- 
tiu-y,  blowing  in  May.  {Smith's  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.i.  p.  241.) 

MOLASSES.  (Port.  Mehuto.)  The 
saccharine  principle  in  the  dregs  or  refuse 
dralnings  tVoiii  the  ca-sks,  &c.,  of  sugar,  and 
the  uncrystaKisuble  part  of  the  juice  of  the 
cano  separated  from  the  sugar  during  the 
process  of  granulation.  It  consists  of  sugar 
prevented  from  crystallising  by  acids,  saline 
and  other  matters.     AH  cattle  are  fond  of 


01  caiue. 

MOLE.  A  species  of  the  penus  Talpa, 
commun  in  this  cuunlrv  unci  oilier  pai'tn  uf 
Kurnjio.  This  (jujiilruned  cxhihitj  in  per- 
I'l'ititiii  tliut  in<»(li(iiation  dC  slructure  by 
which  the  iniuuuuternus  uniiual  is  uilapted 
to  a  9ubt£rruncaii  life.  It^  hejid  in  loiij^, 
conirjil,  and  tapering  to  the  anoul-,  which  a 
■trenpthened  by  a  bonu,  and  by  strong 
eristles  worked  by  powerful  muscles.  The 
body  is  almost  cylindrical,  thickest  behind 
the  head,  ojid  gruduiilly  diminishes  to  the 
tail.  There  is  no  outward  indication  of  a 
neck,  that  port  being  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  the  chest  bv  the  massive  muscles  which 
act  upon  tlie  Lead  and  fore  Icfjs.  These, 
which  are  the  princijwl  instruments  by 
which  the  mole  e.xcavates  its  long  and  in- 
tricjitc  burrows,  are  the  Bhortcst,  broadest, 
and  strongest,  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  of 
the  ojiim^,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mammiferous  class.  The  fonil  of  the 
mole  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  its  voracity  is  great,  ami  it 
soon  perishes  if  AhxI  be  .icarcc  or  wanting. 
Tlie  sense  of  sight  is  very  feeble,  the  eves 
bein(;  niiiiiite  and  rudiniental ;  but  the  otlier 
faculties  of  smell  and  hearing,  us  being  more 
serviceable  in  its  dark  retreat,  are  extremely 
acute.  The  female  prepares  a  nest  of  moss, 
dry  herbage,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  chamber 
commonly  formed  by  excavating  and  en- 
larging lie  point  of  mtersecf  ion  of  three  or 
four  passages. .  The  young  are  brought 
forth  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  in  April, 
and  sometimes  later. 

The  farmer  views  the  operations  of  the 
mole  as  destructive  to  his  crops,  by  expos- 
ing and  destroying  their  roolj!,  or  by  over- 
throwingthe  plants  in  the  construction  of  the 

mole-hill*  :  his  hnrrow   timrBivmr.  JMrmmst 


ugntenea  ■gncuniuvti^ 
prompt  measures  to  pr«l 
crease  of  the  mole,  wou] 
on  tlie  disadvantages  wb 
total  extermination.  Til 
(James  Hogg),  from  | 
years'  hard-earned  cxp* 
ation,  speaks  of  tiie  p 
destroying  the  moles  on  I 
alleget,  that  besides  tlKj 
which  the  soil  aflbrds  wb 
exterminated,  the  pining 
two  baneful  disease*,  co| 
annihilate  the  stork. 

There  can  be  do  a\x«% 
much  injury  to  gHnicii:^ 
neatness  of  the  bo)*,  I 
tulips,  and  other  tubcra 
spread  surface  of  the  f 
whether  he  does  no' 
teeth  than  injur> 
Joum.  ofAgr.  vol. 
of  Science.) 

MOLE-CRICKl 
parit.  Achela  gryUottdl 
live  insci'l  is  known  in 
under  the  several  nan 
jarrworm,  cve-churr,  aoi 
mole-cricket  measures  t1 
and  four  lines  in  brcM 
dark-brown.  The  mos^ 
in  the  insect  is  the  i 
fore  arms.  Tlie 
to  move  them  is 
main  tnmk  is  divu 
double  gri.4lly  portitioiL 
bony  frame,  with  i 
which  the  inner 
chivirli"  of  the 
mechiiui,<m  the 


MONADELPHOUS. 

tfe  Tdemble  black  anta,  and  feed,  like 
In  ones,  on  the  tender  roots  of  grass, 
I  Slid  rarioua  (culinary  vegetables.  They 
ly  tbcir  presence  under  tiie  earth  by 
'jUmtihI  yellow  pat4.'lies  Ld  the  meadows, 
'  ike  withering  decay  of  culinary  ve- 
m  in  the  gardens.  In  0<'tol)LT  or 
titer  they  bury  tlienisclves  deepiT  in 
as  a  protection  from  cold,  and 
r.iiii  to  the  surface  in  llie  warm 
li.  Their  presence  is  disro- 
ir  throwing  up  the  earth  like 
The  best  method  of  destroying 
)  to  dig  up  the  young  brood  ;  but 
*^atcr  or  oil  ot  any  kind  poured 
holes  will  be  luund  ellectuid. 
:  Intectf,  p.  144.) 
-FLOUUII.     See  Drainuio  and 

JELrHOUS.  In  botany,  having 
nts  cohering  into  a  tube,  or  one 

ANBROUS.       A  l)otanical  tenu 
tu  planU  having' only  one  stamen, 
orjian. 
YWORT.     See  Loosbstrifk. 
LFOKM.      In   botany,    formed 
lace  \  that  is  to  say,  articulated 
swellings  and  contractioos, 
a  string  of  beads. 
EV-F  LOWER.     {MtimtUut.) 
>tic  pLints,  well  worth  cultivating, 
\y  the    hardy    herbaceous   kind.-*, 
Bdmirably  suited  fur  ornamenting 
lers.     They  thrive  in  any  coin- 
soil,  and  are  rcailily  increased 
of  the  roots  or  from  seeds.   'Yhe 
'if.  gutbitxu  arc  eatable  as  a  salad. 
Bot.  Dirt.) 
"S  HOOD.     See  Wou's-basb. 

OTYLEDONOUS.  In  botany, 
y  one  seed-leaf  or  cotyledon. 
'AGU'S     HARRIER.       {Cirnu 
,)     This  is  a  name  given  by  Mr. 
frj)ecie>  of  harrier,  which  is  dia- 
from  the  hen  harrier  by  being 
slender    in  shape  and   not  so 
crerage  weight  of  Montagu's 
_   about   nine   and    a   (quarter 
it  of  the  hen  harrier  about  thir- 
Its  food  is  small  birds  and 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
anionc  ftirze ;  the  t^gs,  seldom 
_  four  in  nunil>cr,  are  very  similar 
IM  of  the  ben  harrier.    {YarrelTt  Jint. 
^rtkLi.  p.  100.) 

DON  BLIN  I).    Sec  BujfDifBss. 
DOV-t  I  <)\VKR.     See  Ox-KTK. 
DO"  'IL.     A  name  for  one  of 

b»x  '  k  ( Medicago  arbor ea ) . 

•  »>RT.       (^Botrychium,    from 
r  '  h ;  in  reference  to  the  form 

fructification,  which  is  much  like  a 
M7 


bunch  of  grapes.)  Tlie  species  of  this  genua 
of  ferns  are  curious  and  interesting  plants; 
one  only  is  iutligenous,  the  cnmmon  moon- 
wort  (B.  liimtria),  whic-h  is  a  perennial, 
growing  in  mountainous  jiastures  or  mea- 
dows. The  root  consists  of  several  simple, 
cylindrical,  Clustered  or  whorlcd  fibres. 
'Ihe  herb  is  very  snioiilh,  a  little  succulent, 
of  a  pale  opaque  grei'n,  erect,  not  a  span 
high.  Leat  solitary,  pinnate  ;  leatlets  fan- 
shaperl,  notched.  (^&nilli's£ng.  Flor.  vol.  !▼. 
p.  3-i8.) 

MOOR.  An  uncultivated  surface  of 
country,  without  trees,  and  with  few  grasses 
or  other  licrbiige  fit  for  [uisture ;  and 
usually  containing  scattere<l  plants  of  heath, 
with  a  dark  iteaty  soil.  Moor  lands  are 
generally  the  least  fitted  for  culture  of  any 
description  of  surlace,  not  rocky  or  moun- 
tainous. Moors  are  covered  with  a  vei-y 
thin  layer  of  soft,  black,  sterile  soil ;  and 
the  subsoil  is  generally  gravel  or  retentive 
ferruginous  clay.  By  the  destruction  of 
the  heath  or  other  bad  herbage,  and  by 
sowing  down  with  gi-ass  seeils,  tJaey  may  be 
improved.  In  many  cases,  also,  trees  will 
grow  on  drained  moors;  in  which  case  the 
soil  ultimately  becomes  ameliorated  by  the 
shade  tliey  aliord,  and  the  fall  and  decay  of 

I  tlicir  leaves.     See  Hkatu,  JIoeass,  Peat 
Soils,  and  Waste  Lakds. 

MOORBAND  PAN.  Tliis  is  a  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  an  indurated  com- 
bination of  clay,  small  stones,  and  iron  in  a 
jiarticular  state,  situated  either  immedi- 
ately, or  at  some  distance  below  the  path  of 

j  the  plough,  and  which  is  nearly  iuii)ervious 
to  water.  All  indurated  incrustations,  how 
ever,  lurmed  under  tlie  sole  of  the  plough, 
says  a  writer  in  a  valuable  agricultural 
journal,  arc  not  muorlm7id  pan.  In  good 
alluvial  loam  of  greater  de[jtli  tUuii  tlio 
plough  furrow,  and  rendered  nilliesivc  by 
pressure,  an  incrustation  or  firming  of  the 
subsoil,  that  is,  the  liottoni  upon  which  the 
plough  moves,  is  iVecpienlty  t'oriiied  by  the 
sole  of  the  plough  rubbing  constantfy  on 
the  soil  at  the  same  (k'|ilh.  This  iiicrustated 
earth  can  retain  water,  but  its  eflects  on 
soils  and  jjlants  arc  innocuous  compared 
to  those  of  moorband  pan.  Neverthe- 
less, its  disruption  by  deep  ploughing  is 
of  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  we  have  exjie- 
rienced  it  in  very  fine  deep  mould.  From 
an  analysis  by  Sir.  .Tohn  Ciray  of  Dilston, 
of  two  [Kirtions  of  moorband  pan  obtained 
from  Mylnfield  Plain,  120  parts  of  one  were 
foun<l  to  contain  .'U  of  o.\ide  of  inm,  74  of 
silex,  and  6  of  alumina  or  clay  and  loss ; 
the  other  contained  43  parts  of  oxide  of 
iron,  C4  of  silex,  and  H  ot  alumina  and  loss. 
(Quar.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  x.  p.  131.  273., 
vol.  xi.  p.  86t) 
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•  lead  eokmr,  «nmftiiiif«  iiwlining  to '» 
porple,  irith  nobcbed  or  jagged,  dkMt  al- 
tcniate  bactes.  TUs  a  an  ei«aBt  and 
■■gnlar  graai,  flovering  too  earij  (April 
to  Jon^  to  be  oAes  «een  bj  mountain 
tTBTdlen.  (Smidk'tEtif.  Flor.  rol.  L  p.  1 14. ; 
SiadairM  Grauet,  p.  303.) 

HORASS.  Moor  Unds  saturated  with 
wat^  to  (och  an  extent  *a  not  to  bear  the 
bead  of  cattle.  A  moraaa  is  to  a  moor 
vhat  a  marsh  is  to  a  meadow.  It  ii  evi- 
dent that  the  drainage  of  morasses  and 
mnnrg  bjr  Ifiapning  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  tkieir  soHacei,  must  tend  to  improve 
the  local  dimate.  Sec  Feat  and  Pi.axt> 
ATioxa. 

UORDAXT.  Anj  substaoee  used  to  fix 
djes  or  ooloaring  matters  upon  diflercnt 
•tufla. 

MOREL.  (Germ.  mo$ehel.)  The  Mot- 
eAtUa  etmUnbt  is  one  of  the  few  edible 
fungi  found  in  this  countrj,  nhich  mav  be 
used  as  food  with  safety.  It  occasionallr 
occurs  in  woods  and  orchards,  whence  it 
finds  its  war  to  the  markets ;  but  it  is  of 
comparatirel;'  rare  occurregee.  It  has  a 
boUow  stalk  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  a  Yel- 
lowish or  jrrejish  indented  bead  two  or  three 
inclit:-<  ili-cp.     See  Flnoi  and  McsHaooxs. 

MORTAR.  A  well  known  cement  em- 
piojed  for  building;  purposes,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Thomson  :  "  It  is  com- 
posed of  quicklime  and  sand,  reduced  to  a 
paste  with  water.  AMien  dry  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  as  durable ;  and  ad- 
hering very  strongly  to  the  surface  of  the 
stones  which  it  is  employed  to  cement,  the 
whole  wall  in  fact  becomes  nothii^  else 
than  one  single  stone.  But  this  eOect  is 
produced  very  imperfectly  unless  the  mor- 


wards  Morveau 
portions  to  answer 
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Fine  sand 

Cement  of  wdl  bak4 
Slacked  lime 
Unsiackcd  lime  - 


The  same  advantages  i 
usng  as  little  water  at 
the  umc.  Iliggins  foam 
burnt  bones,  in  the  proj 
than  one  fiflh  of  tae 
proved  mortar  by  givii 
renderine  it  leas  apt  to 
WTien'^a  little  clay  b 
acquires  the  important 
ing  under  water;  so  i 
ploved  by  the  farmel 
which  are  constantly  ex 
of  water.  Limestone  i 
quently  mixed  with  da] 
it  becomes  brown  by  n 
white.  These  native  Iini4 
for  making  intfrr  aorti 
mortar  may  be  made  bi 
cess :  ACx  together  fun) 
six  parts  of  black  o.xid4 
ninety  parts  of  limcat^ 
Culcine  this  mixture  to 
acid;  mix  it  with  sixty' 
form  it  into  a  mortal 
quantity  of  water.  {A% 
259.)  The  beat  morta]< 
is  made  by  mixing  lioM 
volcanic  sand  brought  4 
informs  us  that  bi 
mon  in  this  count 
puzzolano.    It  inu 


MOSCUATELL. 


MOSS-LAND. 


I  still  flouruhing  there  were 
lim.     He  is  mentioned  here  on 
This  having  written 

e  Art  uf  lliitliuidr}-,  or  the  Way  n(  Mft- 
|(OprOflf«|i  'it  l^lid,  bclns  a  full  collection 
I  iattn  krlt  ciltiiT  by  AiirleDt  or  Modem 
tb  manjr  Addtliotil  uf  ot-w  Kxperlmeuti  Kiid 
t«  not  treated  of  bv  othen ;  ai  alto  an  Ac. 
Partk-utar  Sorta  of  llutbandrr  ufed  Id  te- 
U<«,  with  Propoaali  fur  lu  further  Improve- 
blch  U  added,  the  Countr]  tnan'i  Kalendar. 
•ee.  Ayaln  In  I7f)»,  1711.  and  1714.  The 
It  <al«d  1711.  The  last  edition.  »llh  Im- 
r«a  In  1761 .  Thli  work  waA  approved  of  in 
bich  It  apficureil,  aud  waa  even  tranilated 
Uab  Unfiuure.  and  (lubllahed  at  Ntockholm 
K'.  ./uAnaon  >  ittst.  tf  OartU^mg.) 

LATELL.  (Aitoza  MotcAatelliim; 
ooi  a  privative,  imd  diiia,  glory  ; 
>  the  want  of  >ihow  in  the  tiowers ; 
g  of  t]ie  same  colour  ns  the  leaves, 
yellow.)  This  is  an  interesting 
iigetiuiis  plant,  Huurishing  best 
sbaiile  of  trees ;  it  is  increased  l>y 
1  its  wild  state  it  grows  in  groves, 
nd  under  shady  heilges.  The  root 
td,  of  several  white,  lleshy.  iin- 
soncave  scales,  profluciiig  fibres 
tn  from  their  interstices.  Htvui 
rect,  simple,  angular,  three  or  tiiur 
b>  Leaves  hmudly  ami  uneriually 
Deil;  the  nulical  ones  twice  tcrn:ite 
re  have  a  uiusky  scout  when  moist, 
inneil  into  a  round  lt?rmina]  head. 
?tig.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  '2i'2.) 
iS,  in  cotmnon  language,  are  any 
ll-leaved,  Cryptogoniie  (>liints. 
|pjn>iss  is  a  lycuiMKlium  ;  Iceland 
motccs  are  lichens;  and  the 
nea  of  Jnngermiiniua  are  all 
under  the  .lamc  term.  Hut  in 
»1  botany  no  plnut.s  are  considered 
icvpt  such  as  lieloug  to  the  iiatiinil 
^acea  or  Musci.  Huch  [rlunt.s  are 
,»c<l  ;  without  spiral  vessels  or 
with  a  distinct  axil  of  growth; 
be  sporules,  or  reproductive  matter 
llcaaes  called  xporangia  or  thecie, 
f  a  cap  or  calyplra.  The  struc- 
le  •poransia  is  as  complex  as  that 
SIM- and  leaves  is  simple.  Each 
in  M  clo«e<l  by  a  lid  or  operculum  ; 
Itch  is  a  transverse  membrane, 
ihe  rim  left  after  the  fall  of  the 
The  I'dge  of  the  rim  is  fur- 
one  or  more  rows  of  t^etli,  in 
ime  multiple  f>f  four;  in  tlie 
coliiiuilla  or  column,  and  be- 
tter and  the  sides  of  the  same 
rules.  It  is  tiot  a  little  singular 
plants  should  have  castas  called 
containing  powdery  matter  ; 
)b  are  found  animacufes,  not  dis- 
frora  such  as  arc  called  sjier- 
wtiich  swim  about  freely  in 
of  the  mosses  ore  of  any 
axcept  lor  the  purpose  of  [lack- 


ing plants,  and  surrounding  their  roots  wlien 
they  are  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  and  might  be  employed, 
instead  of  straw,  to  guard  dclicate-ijrowing 
plants  from  the  influence  of  frost.  (Brande't 
I)ict.  of  Science. ) 

MOSS  L  jVN  D.  Land  abounding  in  peat 
moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated  with  water 
as  to  bet^ome  peat  bog  or  morass.  Many 
remedies  have  been  jireseribed  for  the  ile- 
striictioi]  of  moss.  A  good  soaril'ying  or 
harrowing,  with  short  sharji  tines,  succeeded 
by  a  top-dressing  of  salt  or  soot,  is  pnjhably 
tJie  most  cl}ica('tou.s :  lime  in  uuy  fonii  is 
less  powerful,  though  (e.^peciiilly  wlicii  com- 
l)ine<l  with  sand)  it  reuutrkubly  promotes 
the  growth  of  trefoil  tribes  and  oilier  grasses, 
highly  palatable  to  cattle,  but  does  not  avail 
to  the  exclusion  of  moss.  Mr.  Uishop  of 
Perth.-ihire,  who  has  obtaine<l  from  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ii  prize  for 
an  essay  "  On  the  IVIaiuigcment.  of  Pasture 
in  regard  to  the  Destruction  of  Miisci,"  sug- 
gests as  the  most  certain  remedy,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  summer's  grass  ."hoiild 
remain  uncoiisumeil  on  the  ground  until 
the  Ibllowiiig  winter,  when  thu  barer  it  is 
eaten  before  the  new  giowih  ol'  spring,  the 
finer  will  be  tlie  following  summer's  grass. 
Breaking  up  the  hind,  and  sowing  uppro- 
[iriate  grasses  aiVer  a  course  of  culture,  is 
a  certjuu  remedy,  but  often  a  very  incon- 
venient one.  Mr.  W.  Bell  {Trma.  High. 
&>€.  vol.  i.  p.  147.)  gives  an  account  of  cer- 
tain c.\|K!riraenls  which  he  carried  on  very 
successfully  for  e(uivertiiig  moss  into  ma- 
nure by  the  application  of  whale  oil. 

Mr.  A.  Bloikadder,  speaking  of  the  ma- 
nures for  decomposiug  moss  ( Quart.  Joum. 
o/Agr.  vol.  vi.  |).  484.),  savs:  Adjacent  rock 
strata  ought  to  be  carefully  explores),  as  in 
general  ihey  have  each  their  corresponding 
earthy  covering  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  vegetation.  ^\'hcre  the  roi'ks 
are  of  the  jirimitive  cla.s.»,  or  of  the  coal 
formation,  their  disinttgrate<l  portions,  and 
ofttimes  their  superlieial  covers,  are  of  in- 
ferior value  as  a  soil ;  but  even  the  rtick- 
eurth  of  tbe  tatter,  as  also  of  cluy-slatc, 
lime,  or  even  the  old  rtnl  sjindsttuie,  though 
not  previously  mingled  nor  siipcrimposi'd 
ill  tbe  moss,  are  yet  valiiitblc  as  ingredients 
of  composts  for  top-dressing,  08  ore  also 
those  of  the  finer  sandstone,  green-stone, 
and  sea-sand,  containing  calcareous  matters 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or  even  where 
these  are  absent.  While  sand  laid  over 
moss  produces  rapid  decomposition,  and 
consequent  vegetation,  no  such  eflijct  is 
produced  by  the  purer  days.  Putrescent 
matters,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  ]Km- 
sess  the  most  p<^)wcrlul  intliience.  Lime,  un- 
less in  compost,  seems  to  have  no  such  cfl'cct 
8k  8 
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the  moss  must  enter  info  the  calculation. 
Or,  again,  if  the  moss  is  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, whether  an  adec|unte  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained,  with  access  to  a 
river  or  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  may  be 
floated  off.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  moss  tlian  mixtures  of  other 
soils  during  the  progress  of  its  formation, 
eitlier  by  means  of  the  winds  carrying  drift 
sand,  or  by  water  transporting  earthy  par- 
ticles. When,  again,  a  considerable  qmmtity 
is  thus  superimposed,  the  soil  ceases  to  be 
a  moss,  properly  so  called,  and  is  an  idluviul 
soil  upon  a  moss  subsoil.  In  either  case, 
little  more  is  required  than  thorough  drain- 
ing, in  order  to  the  production,  by  the 
ordinary  means,  of  the  best  crops  ;  and  such 
is  the  description  of'  the  greater  part  of  lie 
mosses  hitherto  successfully  improved  in 
Scotlimd.  The  same  writer  {Ibid.  vol.  vii. 
J).  169.)  furnishes  some  causes  of  the  failure 
in  H1I19S  improvements. 

In  ihe  seventh  volume  of  the  Com.  to  the 
Board  of  Agr.  p.  438.,  there  is  on  uccouul, 
by  Mr.  lioscoc,  of  the  drainoge  and  imjirove- 
mcnt  of  an  extent  of  several  miles  of  Chat- 
moss,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  See 
Boo  Dbaining,  Pbat  Soils,  and  Waste 
Lakus. 

MOSS  RUSH,  or  GOOSE  COIIN. 
(Jkmciu  igtiarronof.)     See  KtsH. 

AlOTli.  See  t'oHsi  Moth  and  Insects. 
JIOTH  Mi;LLEl>f.  Sec  Mulleik. 
MOTHEKWfdir.  (Leonunu ;  from 
len,  a  li<m,  an<i  mira^  u  tail,  in  allusion  to 
the  ap|>e!ininri.'  nf  the  spike  of  lIo«ers.) 
The  herbiu'i'ous  species  of  this  genus  grow 
freelv  in  conmion  garden  soil,  and  increase 
readily  by  soeils.     The  other  kinds  require 
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Stance,  in  the  (tems  at 
(Couium  maculatym). 

MOLLD.  AgenenI 
divide<l  earthy  sulatu 
upjier  stratum  or  suHhq 
in  which  ah  kinds  of  T( 
and  tJirive.  See  Akaltsi 
and  licMcs. 

MOULD-BOARD. 

MOULD  ON  HOPa 
ease,  which  is  liable  to  I 
in  the  more  advanced  p 
and  pnxluoc  much  mu 
See  Mildew  and  Hors. 

MOULDKBAERT. 
Flemish  hu.tboiidry  resei 
mult-shovel :  it  is  stroi 
three  bars  of  iron  on  the 
by  twelve  l>olts,  and  « 
of  horses  with  swingle  t] 
transporting  compost,  ni 
spot  to  another.  Ils  um 
as  follows :  I>r' 
lengtli  3  feet ;  I 
length  of  handli.-  ■«  i«-u 
drives,  with  long  reiiu, 
rately  on  the  homile  as 
war<l,  coUects  nnd  tr«ns| 
of  e-orth  to  the  place  wh 
down,  which  is  done  in  tl 
manner,  by  his  letting  fl 
causes  the  front  edge  <3 
dip  and  catch  against  iIm 
it  IS  at  once  turue<l  orer 
load.  The  extremity  \ 
which  a  ro|>e  is  oifixoj 
strikes  agniii.Ht,  ami  rota 
tree  bar,  and  in  this  nvi 
baert  is  drawn  along  ur 


MOULTAIN-EBONY. 


^Hf  plumnj^,  to  which  some  upccies 
^Mare  subject  Bt  the  broetlin);  season. 
■nnult  is  silw.iys  accompanied  by  the 
nit  of  s  new  plumage,  which  inav 
tTerent  colour  from  that  which  is 

rKT.VTN  ASn.   Sec  Rowan  Thee. 

7NTAIN-EBONY.     (Dauhima;  in 

_'  of  John  and   Caspar  Bauliiu,  bo- 

I  of  the  sixteenth  century.)     A  genus 

and  interesting  evergreen  shrubs, 

will   'ucceed  well   in   a  mixture  of 

M.lneat.    (PaxUm't  Bot.  Diet.) 

I.NFI.VCH.     SeeFiKCH. 

fi  .\iAiN  I'AKSLEY.        (Selinum 

linum.)     A  sriocie*  of  wild  paralev. 

»iv   I  v|x  LINXKT.    See  Li»!«ETS. 

IN-SORRKL.   (OTtjha  reni- 

Vji,acid.)  Themounlain-sorrel 

'  ;ii  elevated  bogs,  rills,  and  the 

•  :  rocks.     It  gniwswell  in  com- 

mten  soil,  and  is  increased  by  dividing 

fmts  or  by  seeds.   The  root  is  strong, 

Ik  deep  into  the  ground,  subdivided 

ine«l  at   the  crown.     Stems  solitary, 

«  spnn   high,  roundish,  striated,  pn- 

i  sliiiost   lealless.     Leaves   almost  all 

I,    atolked,     kidney-shaped,     bright 

I  imdiviileil,  with  radiating  ribs.     Pn- 

pred,  branched,  twice  as  tall  as  the 

L     Flowers  small,  green,  drooping,  on 

BT,     whurled,    simple    stalks.        The 

^berfo    is   powerfully    and   gmlefully 

tith  some  ostringency.    (6'miM'«  Mng. 

foLii-p.  lH(t.) 

USE.      See  Mice,  Fieidvole,  and 
MousB. 
SE-EAK    CUICKWEED.      See 

tUSE-EAR     SCORPION-GRASS. 

.  AIL.    (Afyosvnu.   It  derives 

and   generic  name  from  the 

of  the  seeds  being  seatol  on  a 

liecaptacle,  and   appearing  exactly 

tail  of  a  mouse.)     Iii  the  Uower- 

^iua  >)iedca  should   be  sown  in  a 

ion.     Thia  small  annual   herb, 

stem,  grow*  wild   in  our  com- 

graveUy  aoiL     The  root  is  small 

The  herlwge  is  smooth,  vary- 

Leaves  numerous,  nearly 

ooe  to  two  inches  long,  linear, 

cm  small,  upright,   pale  yel- 

■olitarv,   on   simple   radical   stalks. 

f*-.  r,..,  'ri„r.  vol.  ii.  p.  VIA.) 

ilV.  (Cenlawea  myncan- 
of  cantamy,  native  of 
SBa  bloving  a  purple  flower  in  August. 
>W.  A  pile  or  neap  of  com,  straw, 
)r  piaced  together  for  the  purpose  of 
'kMSl  dry.  Sec  Stack  and  Kick 
>W-BITRXT. 
«7I 


r_  *'''• 


A  term  applied  to  such 


MUGWORT. 


substances  as  are  ovcr-heatcd  in  the  mow 
by  the  process  of  fermentation. 

MOWING.  The  act  of  cutting  down 
corn,  grass,  &c.  by  the  scythe.  There  are 
some  differing  opinions  by  several  parties, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Com.  to  Board 
of  Agr.  p.  207.,  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
feed  or  mow  the  grass  in  the  first  yenr 
after  laying  down  to  grass.  See  Hat- 
making. 

MUCILAGE.  A  turbid  slimy  fluid,  pro- 
duced bv  treating  some  vegetable  substances 
with  cold  water,  others  with  hot.  It  re- 
sembles Gum,  but  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  not  forming  a  thick  curd  with  the  solu- 
tion of  Goulard's  extract.  See  Stabcji, 
Linseed,  Marsh  Mai.i^ow,  &c. 

MUCK.  A  farming  term  for  any  sort  of 
material,  such  as  ilung,  straw,  &c.,  that  is 
moist,  or  in  a  fermenting  or  decomposing 
state. 

AI  U  D.  The  mechanicallv  suspended 
matters  of  water  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  ponds,  ditches,  &c.  As  ninth  of  this 
kind  of  material  .shtuiUl  be  collected  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  thrown  up  into  heapis  in  onler 
to  txvoiiie  nielldw.  It  contains  much  car- 
Ixiuaceous  matter,  and  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure either  in  the  simple  or  compound 
state,  mixed  with  compost,  or  with  a  bushel 
of  lime  or  salt  to  each  cubic  yard. 

Ml'DWORT.  (Limmrlla  ;  from  limos, 
mud,  ill  allusion  to  the  hubitaliou  of  the 
species  ;  whence,  also,  the  English  name.) 
The  cotninon  mudwort  ( L.  at/vjtiea)  is  an 
indigenoii.s  annual  subaquatic  plant,  grow- 
ing m  muddy  spots,  where  water  has  stag- 
nated during  winter.  The  herb  is  ilimi- 
niitive  and  quite  smooth.  Root  fibrous, 
throwing  out  nuked  runners,  which  fix 
lliemselves  at  the  ends  by  fresh  fibres,  and 
form  new  jilants.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
somewhat  sjiatulate,  erect  or  spreading,  an 
inch  long,  on  footxlalks  twice  thai  length, 
.'healhing  at  the  base.  Flowers  Hesh-co- 
loured,  on  shortish,  crowded,  axillary  stalks, 
aliout  half  un  inch  long  or  more,  recurved 
after  the  blossoms  are  past.  The  mudwort 
flowers  in  iluly  and  August.  (Sinith'i  Eiig. 
Flor.v(i\.  iii.  p.  14.'5.) 

MUGWORT.  (Artemisia  tmlgoru.)  Tbi« 
species  of  Artemisia  grows  very  common 
alwut  heilges,  in  waste  ground,  and  the 
rough  bonjers  of  fields.  The  root,  like 
most  of  the  species,  is  woody.  Stems  three 
or  four  feet  high,  erect,  branched,  panichil, 
leafy,  furrowed,  smooth,  often  rwldi^h. 
Leaves  alternate,  flat,  deeply  pinnatifid 
and  cut,  somewhat  lyrate ;  dark  green  and 
smooth  above,  downy  and  snow-white  un- 
derneath ;  the  lower  ones  stalked,  iippirr 
8i«sile.  Clusters  upright,  leafy,  simple,  of 
reddish  or  brown  orate  woolly  flowers,  more 
3k  4 


^lur.  Tui.  111.  u.  t/vzr.f  i 

MULBERRY  TREE.  (JVbrtw;  fW)m 
tlie  Celtic  wonl  mor,  signifyinfi  blnck,  in 
allusioQ  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit.)  The 
species  of  Morus,  or  mulberry,  grow  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  high.  A  moist  situatioa 
and  loumy  soil,  with  u  free  exposure  to  the 
sun,  5uit  them  l)e!it. 

1.  The  conunon  mulberry  (AT  niffra)  h 
in  general  cultivation  for  the  -sale  of  its 
fruit.,  which  is  well  known. 

2.  The  white  mulberry  (M.  alba)  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  many  countries  for 
iti  leaves,  which  form  the  chief  food  of  silk- 
worms. 

The  mulberry  tree  mnv  be  propjgafe«l  by 
layers,  cuttinfjs,  or  graftmi;.  The  principal 
tiseof  the  fruit  of  the  black  multwrry  is  for 
the  dessert;  but  from  its  cooling  and  Laxative 
projwrtiea,  its  juice,  diluted  with  wat<;r,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  beverage  in  fevers.  If 
is  also  employe<l  in  the  form  of  syrup  for 
medicinal  purposes,  chiefly  to  colour  other 
lluid  medicines.     The  juice  is  also  used  to 

five  a  dark  tinge  to  liquors  and  confections. 
Vhen  profierly  fermented  and  prepareil, 
the  fruit  yields  a  |ilen.'iant  vinous  liquor, 
known  under  the  name  of  mulberry  wine. 
In  the  cider  counties  they  are  sometimes 
mixe<l  with  apples,  to  form  a  beverage 
known  as  nmllierry  cider.  The  bark  of  tlie 
root  has  on  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
powerfid  cathartic ;  hence  it  has  been  sue-  i 
cessAiUy  used  as  a  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  a 
scruple,  in  powder.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  yellow,  tolerably  hard,  and  may  be  ap- 
plicil  to  a  variety  of  uses  in  turning  and 
carving.  It  'is,  however,  necessary  to  steep 
it  in  wat«r  before  it  is  worked,  in  order  U> 
remove  the  tough  and  fibrous  bark,  whiiJi 


ml  wuvuam  us 

rability.  No  onB 
or  more  hardv  ;  but  th 
is  disagreeable  to  thos< 
action.  The  diseases  I 
liable  ore  few.  Uc  all 
of  the  horse,  and  is  mti 
tained.  The  mules  of 
ore  frequently  very  fin 
seventeen  hands  in  h 
some,  and  pectiliarlr 
but  very  inferior  in  I 
particularly  abfiut  the 
importation  of  Sp-onialt 
try  bus  tended  great 
mules,  many  of  which, ' 
arc  sulficicntly  thick-a 
those  purjMises  in  whic| 
horses  are  employed. 
To  have  large  and 
mare  shoulil  Iw  of  a  li 
[lortioned,  with  rather 
rate-sized  head,  and  a 
the  a.ss  should  be  of  th<9 
(  Willich's  Dom.  Kitrf 
Husb. ;  Pevni/  C}/rlo.  va 
Etunjdo.  of  Uur.  Affai, 
and  Htbkio. 

ML'LLEIN.      {Ver 
from  iMirlMuruM,  bourdi 

■  bearded  tiloments.)  1 
baxeum   are  •Girting  ra| 

I  producing  an  abundoa 
flowers,  and  on  tlut  ai 
adapted  for  ]ilanting  ii 
back  of  flower  IxinltS 
They  prow  fr«>ely  ia 
readily  incre^ascd  by  I 
perennial  kinds  by  ilj 
(Piu-tuHt  B<iL  Diet.)    I 

1  aaa>  •iM  < 


Ibet,  in  fiel<U  and  waste  places, 

I  gravelly  soils.    {Smith't  Eng. 

fe.307.) 

jK.    A  local  term  for  dirt  or 

ID.     A  bot.inicai  phrase,  «ig- 
(nto  many  piirts. 
ITK.      In    botuny,  implies  co- 
kort  iharp  points. 

&A  cootiigioiis  mali^ant 
frequently  prevails  in  bot 
Imong  cattle,  carrying  off  vast 
I  once  H8e<l  to  sweep  off  the 
t  of  whole  districts,  and  there 
I  in  which  it  is  not  now  seen 
pf  the  kingdom.  It  principally 
tanhy  and  woody  districts,  or 
Ulraining  has  been  neglected, 

I  have  been  e.xpose<l  and  half 
IB  disease  is  known  by  the  ani- 

Idown  their  heads,  which  are 
ort  and  hot  brciithing,  cough, 
jf  the  heart,  staggering,  an 
Bretion  of  viscid  matter  in  the 
{  in  the  throat,  and  a  slimy 
e  early  stage  of  murrain  is  one 

II  tlie  treatment   should   cor- 
1  this :  bleeding  and  small  doses 

molicinc  will  be  serviceable. 
?  fetid  diarrha^a  must  be  met 
mts,  mingled  also  with  vogeta- 
bi  combating  the  pustular  and 
■Mil  tlie  chloride  of  liuir  will 
■nernal  application ;  while  a 
Ininistered  with  the  other  nie- 
rdly,  may  possibly  lessen  the 
neraldccompo.sition.  Above 
animal  should  be  immc- 
from  the  sound  ones, 
p.  379.) 
I  maucle ;  Sax.  mufcala.) 
able  of  contractions 
fnclcs  arc  aggregates  of 
^■r  fibres,  whi<^h  appitar  to  be 
Ivnall  globules ;  but  we  arc,  in 
it  of  the  ultimate  structure  of 
j- and  of  the  causes  on  whifh 
pil  powers  depend.  They  con - 
lost  nutritious  species  of  animal 
thxtu  and  Gelatik. 
pf.  ((>r.)  A  collection  of 
tcta  in  nature  and  art.  It  is 
^  an  agricultural  museum,  open 

Ey  be  dc»in)us  of  visiting  it, 
r  considerable  advantage  lo 
id  it  would  Ix.'  very  desirable 
(luuseiuD  with  eac-h  of  the  prin- 
agriculturol  societies,  where 
convenient  library  room,  or 
Rg.  The  beneficial  etleeta  of 
as  have  been  exemplified  in 
lUie  interest  produced  by  the 
"    ■      rrf)f(ai»or  Low  for  his 


MUSEUM. 

claaa  in  the  University.  There  are  now 
seveml  very  import4int  agricultural  museums 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  in- 
terest excited  by  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural seeds,  roots,  and  plants  at  the  an- 
nua! shows  of  the  Ilighlanil  and  .(Vgricultural 
Sucicty  (if  Scotland,  together  with  the  bene- 
ficiiil  results  of  tbe  estabiishnient  of  the 
Messrs.  Drummond  at  Stirling,  suggested 
to  IVIr.  Lawson  the  propriety  of  exhibiting 
a  collection  of  a  similar  nature  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  accordingly  fitted  ui>  apiu-t- 
menU  adjoining  to  his  premises  in  iluntcr's 
Sijuare,  and  having  stocked  them  with 
suitnble  materials,  procured  by  himself  or 
3upplie<!  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  and 
of  persons  intoresteil  in  iigriculturid  pur- 
suits, opened  thcni  to  the  public  in  Novem- 
ber !83S.  In  1H;)H,  the  lligbknd  S(K>icty 
instituted  a  museum  nf  its  own,  nn  a  large 
scale,  in  connection  with  its  establishiueat 
in  Edinburgh.  And  this  museum,  a  tine 
building,  situated  on  George  the  Fourth's 
Bridf»e,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  (Xiltcctions  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerute, 
and  it  is  dilficult  even  to  classify,  the  various 
objects  of  interest  which  are  here  displayed. 
1  may  mention,  however,  that  it  contiiios 
models  of  all  known  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  agricultural  machinery.  An 
naaortment  of  seeds,  graiiw,  and  gi'asses 
adapted  fur  British  culture;  s|>ecinieus  of 
tbe  various  kinds  of  timber  produced  by 
forest  trees ;  a  collection  of  insects  and 
grubs  known  in  this  country  as  inimical  to 
trees  and  plants ;  samples  of  dyes  derived 
from  native  shrubs,  with  specimens  of  tho 
shrubs  themselves ;  specimens  of  minerals, 
ores,  and  rucks  existing  in  Scotland,  and 
adapted  for  useful  purposes.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  materials  already  col- 
lected, and  illustrative  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter and  riches  of  the  country,  consists 
of  tbe  rcjKirts  and  maps,  with  relative  sec- 
tions, cxiiloiuing  tbe  geological  structure  of 
dlllircnt  counties,  and  showing  tho.se  parts 
of  Scotland  where  coal,  lime,  ironstone, 
and  other  valuable  mineral  products  abound. 
Abstracts  of  these  have  been  published 
from  time  to  tiuie  in  the  S<x;iety  s  Tratu- 
aclioiui.  But  the  original  maps  and  sections, 
ilrawn  on  a  much  larger  si'jje  than  can 
appear  in  an  ot-tavo  volume,  are  displayed 
in  the  nmseum,  and  afford  a  mass  oi  jirac- 
tical  as  well  as  scientilic  inforiiiution  no 
where  else  to  be  met  with.  Anutlier  im- 
portant and  very  interesting  part  of  the 
colle<-tion  is  a  series  of  models  and  portraits 
I  of  ilifferent  varieties  of  sto<:k  of  Uiu  most 
I  Bpjirovcd  breeds,  exhibiting  their  rcsjicctive 
]  points  and  characters.  Messrs.  Longinuns 
nave  recently  given  a  more  cxtcndwl  spheiv 
of  usefulness  to  Uiete  beautiful  mid  celu- 


will  be  found  m  the  (^uarl.  Joum.  of 

?T.  vol.  V.  p.  418.;  and  n  notice  of  the 
Highland  Society's  mtiseum,  Ibid.  vol.  \x. 
p.  305.  ITie  Uoyal  Botanical  Sociely  of 
London  have  set  npart  a  jMirtion  of  the 
garden,  now  in  proprcss  in  the  Hejent's 
Park,  for  the  cullivntifm  of  ajrrioiutural 
plants  ;  and  it  is  (he  intention  of  that  i<(>ciety 
to  institute  a  museum  illustrative  of  agri- 
cultural botany. 

M  US  H  ROOSIS.  (Fr.  momcfieron ;  Lnt. 
Agariau,  from  Agaria,  a  citv,  or  Aganin, 
a  river  of  Sormatia,  now  Mafaniondu.)  A 
more  extensive  genus  tlian  this  i«  not  known 
in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Some 
species,  as  the  common  musliromn  {A.  ram- 
peitrin,  A.  tmginahu,  &c.,  are  well  known  for 
the  wholes()raene.s.s  of  the  food  which  i«  pre- 
pared from  them.  Others,  ns  A.  mutcar iun, 
A.  tirciitor,  the  whole  genus  Amanita,  and 
many  others,  &C.,  arc  very  dangerous  pfii- 
soiis :  indeed,  the  latter  quality  exists  more 
or  less  in  so  many  species,  and  these  re- 
semble those  that  are  wholesome  so  nearlv, 
as  to  render  it  advisable  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  in  the  use  of  fungi,  for  the  most 
dreadful  effects  arc  well  known  to  have  re- 
sulted from  want  of  caution  in  this  respect. 

The  edible  mushroom  {A .  campenlrit)  is 
nearly  inodorous,  Imt  has  a  grateuil  flavour. 
The  crown  or  hat  ia  at  first  bemi.ipherical, 
then  convex,  and  at  last  flat ;  fleshy ;  about  I 
two  to  five  inches  broad;  wliite,  or  vei7 
light  brown,  slightly  scaly,  the  scales  soft, 
and  fibrous ;  gills  pink,  changing  to  fus- 
eous  black  ;  the  flesh,  when  divided,  usu- 
ally changes  to  a  reddish  hue.  The  use  of 
the  musbrooin,  as  an  article  of  diet,  was 
known  to  the  ancients.     Se3  Ftmoi. 

To  produce  mushrooms  artificially,  beds 


and  beat,  but  no 
completed,  the  bed ' 
litter,  orotJier  light  o* 
the  wet,  as  well  as  to  ] 
clean  dry  straw  will  do, 
matting,  is  to  be  preferr 
The  bed  should  be  n 
tered  situation,  and  oo  I 
preference  to  founding  i 
prevents  the  S[Miwmnj 
completely  to  the  bottom 
the  settling  of  water,  i 
If  the  site  is  not  dry  it  n 
stones,  clinkers,  &c.,  to 
nothing  destroys  mndl 
excessive  moisture,  ext 
heat  or  cold.  To  obvl 
of  these  unfavourable  < 
preferable  to  construct 
If  it  is  constructed  in 
built  agnin.it  one  side, 
from  it;  this  is  the  pi 
gers,  who  makes  it  twi 
back,  and  one  in  front, 
greater  certainty  durini 
flue  may  paas  beneath  tl 
no  means  absolutely  net 
due  regulation  of  covej 
be  kept  of  suflficicnt  \ 
spawn  mnst  not  '  ■•  -r--^ 
perature  has  li  ,• 

The  minimum  u.  ...J 

As  soon  aa  the  violent 
abated,  which  it  wilt  in  4 
though  sometimes  it  will 
ten  days,  the  large  I  urn) 
broken  into  mo<ler»tely  f 
be  plante<lon  both  sides  ( 
if  it  is  hip[>ed ;  each  frua 
the  surfsi-e  of  the  dung,! 


of  nonli!,  fi>nr  inches  high  and 
Jl  Tounii  the  )>ed ;  upon  this, 
lung,  they  lay  the  epawn  ;  then 
fe,  six  inches,  of  similar  thick- 
tliej  let  anothcT  row  of  spawn, 
eed  until  the  bed  is  finiiihed ; 
I  no  advantage  over  the  first 
bed,  and  is  much  more  tedious. 
fvcring  of  straw,  six  or  twelve 

according  to  the  temperature, 

^n,  and  continued  oonntiintly. 
trthing  b  finished,  the  surface 
lUy  smootlied  with  the  back  iit' 
bich  fijcce  it  properly,  and  if  in 

throws  off  any  excessive  niin. 
•>ed  has  been  spawned  and  co- 
5  heat  ap|K'ar»  to  be  renewed  in 
able  degree,  the  greatest  part 
ing  must  be  removed,  but  re- 

during  rain,  if  the  bed  is  nnt 
i  and  to  guard  against  this  eon- 
1  a  good  practice  to  mould  over 
rds  of  the  bed  at  first,  leaving 
jvered,  to  serve  in  a.  vent  fur 

steam,  but  when  all  danger  is 
f  then  be  completed. 
r  five  weeks  after  spawning,  in 
utumn,  the  bed  should  begiu  to 
;  not  until  much  later  in  sum- 
ter;  and  if  kejit  tlry  and  warm, 
e  to  do  so  for  several  months. 

may  take  place  two  or  three 
,  according  to  the  productive- 
ed.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
t  oomc  into  production  for  five 
»,  tbey  should  not.,  therefore,  be 
leatroyed.  In  autumn  the  bed 
lire  water  until  the  first  crop  is 
It  it  is  then  to  be  re[)eated  after 
ring:  a  sprinkling  only  is  re- 
Ipnng  and  summer,  during  dry 
I  same  course  is  to  be  pursued. 
S  or  une<iual  moisture  is  stu- 
>c  avoided,  the  best  mode  of 
!  water  is  to  pour  it  through  a 

to  a  thin  layer  of  hay,  which 
iy  been  spread  over  the  bed, 
lowed  to  percolate  by  degrees. 
M  waterings  arc  not  allowable, 
e  mould  moist,  hot  fermenting 
be  put  on  outride  the  covering. 

in  the  open  ground,  in  a  warm 
iiifl  to  wet  weather,  it  may  be 
fed  for  not  more  than  two  or 
.  During  excessive  rains  the 
Myreriog  of  mats,  &c.  must  be 
hI  on  tic  other  hand,  if  a  mo- 
I  (diciwer  oo<'urs  during  suunner 
«;«.■  ilr.jiiffhli,  it  may  be  fully 
■  ilT  the  rovering.  In 
ring  Iwing  carefully 
»nly  such  are  !•>  Ik;  taken  as  are 
wore  In  diameter,   l>efuru 


they  become  flat,  h«jt  arc  compact  and  firm: 
Old  mushrooms  especially  should  be  re- 
jected for  tliti  table,  lui  it  is  found  that  some 
which  arc  inno.xious  when  young,  become 
dangerous  when  li-udiiig  ti>  decay ;  they  also 
then  lose  much  of  their  flavour.  Each  in- 
dividual is  detiu'hed  by  a  gentle  twist  com- 
pletely lo  tlie  root;  a  knift!  must  never  be 
employed,  for  the  stumps  left  in  the  ground 
decay  and  become  the  nursery  of  maggots, 
which  are  liable  to  infect  the  succeeding 
crop.  Some  gardeners  merely  vary  from  the 
])receding,  by  building  entirely  of  dung, 
without  any  layers  of  e.orth.  A  third  mode 
is  as  follows :  a  sufliL-ient  quantity  of  the 
dro|)ping8  of  hard  fed  horses,  entirely  free 
from  litter,  and  well  dried,  being  collected, 
is  to  be  laid,  of  the  recjuisite  length  and 
breadth,  four  or  six  inches  thick,  in  a  dry 
sbeltered  situation,  and  sutTered  to  remain 
for  eight  or  ten  tlays  ojien  to  the  uir,  as  I'er- 
Dientution  is  to  be  avoided ;  then  earth  is 
laid  on  two  inches  thick  ;  a  second  and  third 
layer  of  each,  with  similar  precaution,  ore 
added,  contracting  either  to  a  pyramidal  or 
rounded  top  gradually :  no  spawn  is  em- 
ployed. Being  lefl  to  itself  it  will  produce 
mushrooms  in  four  or  five  weeks  later  than 
if  spawn  was  employed,  but  is  in  general 
more  productive  and  lasting ;  lunl  although 
it  of  course  will  ocoaaionally  foil  in  produc- 
ing at  all,  yet  it  must  nut  be  hastily  broken 
up.  No  water  must  be  given  until  K|)awn 
is  observable,  and  then  with  the  requisite 
precautions. 

Many  gardeners  grow  mushrooms  in  tlio 
some  bed  with  their  melons  and  cucumbers. 
The  following  is  the  nnxle  adopt4?d  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Wiffiama  of  Westbere,  near  Can- 
terbury :  he  obtains,  he  says^gootl  crops 
witliout  detriment  to  cither.  Tlie  spawn  is 
inserted  in  tiie  mould  and  on  the  hills  of 
the  beds  as  soon  as  the  burning  heat  is 
passed.  In  September  or  October,  when 
the  liincs  of  the  plant.'i  decay,  the  bed  is 
then  carefully  cleaned,  the  glasses  put  on 
and  kept  close;  andwhen  the  mould  becomes 
dry.  water  is  frequently  but  moderately 
given,  as  well  as  every  gentle  shower  ad- 
mitted when  necessary.  A  gentle  heat  is 
thus  caused,  and  the  produce  extraordinarily 
abundant,  frequently  two  bushels  from  a 
frame  ten  feet  by  six ;  and  individuals  have 
been  produced  two  pounds  in  weight.  Mush- 
rooms are  thus  produced  without  any  trouble 
but  the  giving  moderate  waterings,  until 
frost  prevents  tlieir  vegetation  ;  the  glasses, 
if  wauteil,  are  then  removed,  and  the  beds 
covered  lightly  with  straw,  but  not  otlier- 
I  wise.  The  warm  showers  of  tlie  ensuing 
spring  will  again  cause  an  abundant  pro- 
duction, as  also  in  the  autumn,  if  left;  but 
tlie  beds  ore  gencrnlly  broken  up  for  the 
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r  inches  asunder  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
(lun<;:  after  six  dny.s  an  inch  and  a  lialf 
depth  of  fresh  dung  to  be  beaten  down  aa 
before.  In  the  courae  of  a  fortnight,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  5)wwn  bos  run 
neiu-Iy  through  the  whole  of  ihc  diin^;,  incmld 
tniiat  be  applied  two  inches  and  a  halt'  thick, 
miJ  the  surfiice  made  level.  This  mould 
must  be  prepared  .six  months  befure  wanted, 
by  laying  alternate  layers  of  six  inches  depth 
of  fre-sh  stable  dung,  and  three  inches  of 
light  mould,  to  such  an  extent  a^  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  year ; 
in  six  months  the  dung  will  be'  8uiB<-]ently 
decayed,  and  the  whole  may  then  lie  broken 
together,  and  passed  through  a  garden  sieve 
for  use.  In  five  or  six  weeks  the  mush- 
lonms  wilt  begin  to  come  uj),  and,  if  the 
mould  appear  drj',  may  then  be  gently 
watered ;  the  water  being  slightly  heated. 
Kiu'h  bo.x  will  continue  m  production  six 
or  ei"ht  weeks.  Another  mode  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wales  produces  them  more  ^lowly, 
and  mure  sparingly,  yet  of  superior  flavour : 
— he  has  boxes,  or  hampers,  having  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  tiickness  of  the  com- 
post laid  on  their  bottom;  on  this  are  laid 
fragments  of  the  bricks,  each  being  broken 
into  ten  pieces,  as  thick  as  they  can  lie; 
these  are  then  covered  with  throe  and  a 
half  inches  ot"  the  above  described  mould, 
well  prcsseil  df>wn.  When  the  surfiice  ap- 
pears dry,  tepid  water  must  be  applied,  but 
in  nearly  double  the  (piantity  required  in 
the  preceiling  mode.  The  niiL-hruoms  will 
appear  in  four  or  five  weeks.  (Mem.  Caled. 
Hurt.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.36.,  et  seq.) 

Mr.  J.  Oldidcer,  late  ganlener  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  has  introduced  a  house  pur- 
ooaelT  construotad  lor  iha  orowtii  at  tiie 


another  building,  the  ol 
ation  is  to  have  a  hipped 
to  roof. 

As  the  compost,  the 
bcd.<i,  &Ct  are  very  diffez 
mon  practice,  1  shall  gi»i 
of  Mr.  Oldaker's  dirocttf 
employed  is  fresh  horM 
neitlier  been  subject  U>  . 
tion,  cleared  ol'  the  loc 
fourth  of  the  short  litter, 
with  one  fourth  of  dry  tx 
fresh  earth :  this  enabl 
made  solid  iind  cmntmct 
genial  to  the  growth  of 
beds  are  to  be  made  bj 
the  above  compost  three 
shelves  and  floor,  whic) 
chisc  as  possible  with  1 
layers  being  added  and 
the  bed  is  seven  inche* 
{ate  as  level  as  poii«iU« 
thicker  the  fermentation 
piwerful,  or,  il^  uiticii  le 
in^uflicient  for  the  IM 
spawn.  As  soon  as  tli 
warmth  of  80°  or  90'*  th 
se<-ond  time  to  render  tli 
and  holes  made  with  %{ 
in  diameter  and  nine  | 
compost  in  every  p»rt  i 
prevent  too  great  a  de^gl 
and  cjiusing  rottenness. 
attain  a  ])ro|ier  heat  in 
after  being  put  together, 
inches  thick  must  be  addi 
increase  the  heat,  part  oi 
removed,  and  fresli  ' 
with  the  rcmundcrJ 


(  production,  thej  may  Iw 
but  tbnae  for  suwcssion  left 
Be  or  four  weeks  in  summer, 
fe  in  ■winter.  If  the  .ipawn  is 
hot  weather,  <ur  muxt  be  ad- 
cljr  ■>  poMiblc  until  it  hiu 
fhrough  the  beds,  otherwise 
Bme  spongT,  and  the  crop  be 
nor  ubunciunt.  The  mould 
lid  be  maiden  earth,  wilti  turf 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet, 
rill  not  be  eapuble  of  being 

must  lie  laid  regularly  over 
incbcs  thick.  From  tlje  time 
the  room  is  to  be  kept  at  a 
f  50"  or  55":  if  higher,  it  will 
ItroT  the  spawn ;  if  lnwer,  it 
llowly,  and  if  watcre<l  in  that 
I  of  mushrooms  will  be  pre- 
j>e  perfection.  Water  must 
iia  extreme  caution,  heinj; 
B  as  new  milk,  and  sprinkled 
trith  a  lyringc  or  small  water- 
I  water  ilestroys  both  the  crop 

if  suffered  to  become  dry,  it 
give  several  light  than  one 
^.  Beds  thus  managed  will 
nl  months,  and  a  constant 
np  by  earthing  one  lied  or 
ro  or  three  months.  If  when 
itiou  the  mushrooms  become 
and  weak,  the  temperature  is 
ligh,  and  air  must  be  propor- 
tted.  As  the  bed*  decline,  to 
t  the  earth  must  be  taken  off 
'  the  dung  is  decayed,  tliey 
Imed,  any  good  spawn  bein^ 
t  may  aiipear ;  but  if  the  beds 
I,  and  lull  of  good  spawn,  a 
comport,  three  or  four  inches 
le  aade<l,  mixed  a  little  with 
beat  solid  as  l>efore.  Ikltish- 
I  grown  in  a  cellar,  or  nther 
I  with  equal  success,  and  not 
with  a  greater  ailvantage,  the 
Bg  adopted  ;  but  no  fire  is  nc- 
m  water.  {Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 
I.3S6.)  Spawn  isconatituteil  of 
K  fibres,  arising  fr(mi  the  seeds 
^  of  which  it  boa  the  exact 
re  fallen  into  situations  suit- 
r  germination,  lliese  situ- 
rhich  it  is  to  be  obtained,  ore 
bill* ;  dungy  horse-rides  in 
Ptcne-mill  tracks ;  dry  spongy 
I  droppings  of  hard-fed  norses 
I  greater  abundance  than  the 
utber  animal ;  in  the  neigh- 
dd  jirivies ;  more  sparingly 
irfaerv  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep 
H.  The  dung  of  the  two  latter 
Mater  perleclion  than  that  of 
ilBa;  it  uaa  also  been  found  in 


pigeons'  dung.  {Trans.  HoH.  Soe.  Lojid. 
vol.  iv.  p.  47.'}.)  But  the  most  certain  nioiie 
of  obtaining  it  is  to  open  the  ground  about 
mushrooms  growing  in  postures,  though  it 
is  said  not  to  be  so  proJuctivc. 

It  must  l>e  collected  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  being  reckoned  in  the 
greatest  j>erfection  in  this  lust  month ;  it 
may  be  found,  however,  and  should  be  col- 
lected when  it  ap|>e!irs,  in  the  spring.  It 
generally  occurs  spread  through  the  tex- 
ture of  cakes,  or  lumiw  of  the  dry  rotted 
dung,  or  in  lumps  of  the  earth.  These 
must  be  collected  us  entire  as  possible,  and 
preserved  in  n  hea|)  under  cover,  and  en- 
veloped with  straw  or  mats.  It  must  espe- 
cially be  a  very  dry  situation,  and,  if  the 
fjmwn  itself  is  damp,  be  gradually  dried 
before  heaping ;  a  current  of  air  jiassing 
through  the  shed  is  of  great  utility.  If 
kcjit  dry,  spawn  may  be  preserveil  thrc>e  or 
four  years ;  if  damp,  it  will  either  vegetate 
before  being  planted,  or  putrefy.  Spawn 
must  not  be  so  far  advanced  in  vegetation 
as  to  ap[)ear  in  threa<is  or  fibres,  for  when 
in  this  state  it  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
mushroom  bed ;  it  may  produce  a  mush- 
room if  left  to  itself,  but  otherwise  is  use- 
less. Spawn  proper  for  inserting  in  a  bed 
should  have  the  appeiuTinco  of  indistinct 
white  mould.  ( Trimt.  Hort.  Soc.  Land, 
vol.  iv.  p.  474.)  Mr.  Wales,  who  has  been 
before  mentioned,  always  obtains  spawn 
artificially ;  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so 
raised  has  been  long  known  and  practii^cd. 
(//.«/.  de  CAcailfor  1707,  p.  47.)  The  fi.l- 
lowing  is  the  manner  in  which  he  oblnins 
it.  Two  barrow  loiuts  of  cow-ilung,  not 
gross-fed,  one  load  of  sheep's  dung,  and  one 
of  horse's,  well  dried,  and  broken  so  small 
as  to  ]>ass  through  a  coarse  sieve,  are  well 
mi.xed  and  laid  in  a  conical  heap,  during 
Marih,  in  a  dry  shed,  being  well  trod  as  it 
is  formed,  lo  check  its  heating  excessively; 
this  heap  is  covered  with  hot  dung  four 
inches  thick,  or  only  with  mats  if  the  shed 
is  warm,  for  here,  as  in  all  the  stages  of 
growtli,  die  heat  should  only  range  l)etwccn 
35°  ami  CO".  In  about  a  month  the  heap 
is  examined,  and  if  the  spawn  has  not  Iw- 
gun  to  run,  which  \s  shown  by  indistinct 
white  fibres  [)ervadinB  its  texture,  another 
covering  of  equal  thickness  to  the  first  is 
applied  over  the  old  one ;  in  anotlicr  month 
it  will  indubitably  moke  its  apiwarancc: 
the  time  varies  from  three  to  ton  weeks. 
{Cated.  HoH.  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  431.)  If  a 
smidl  quantity  of  spawn  only  can  bo  col- 
lected, it  may  be  incrcase<l  in  either  of  the 
two  follnwing  manners,  the  first  of  which 
is  chiefly  rceommenduble  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  facility  of  adoption.  Small 
pieces  of  the  spawn  may  be  planted  a  foot  j 


k. 


wbolo  being  mixed  together  with  us  much 
of  the  drnininga  from  a  dunghill  us  will 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  mortar ;  bein^ 
well  incorporated,  it  is  then  to  be  spread 
in  a  dry,  sheltered,  airy  pl;ioe,  on  a  smooth 
surface,  six  inches  thick,  beat  tirra  and 
smooth  with  a  spaile.  Wlien  become  of 
the  consistency  of  clay,  it  is  to  be  cut  into 
slabs  about  uii;ht  inches  square,  a  hole 
punched  half  tbrou<;h  the  mid<lle  of  each, 
and  piled  to  dry,  an  oiK-nin-i  being  left  be- 
tween every  two  bricks.  Wlien  jjerfectly 
dry,  a  fragment  of  sjiawn  is  to  }>c  b<iricd 
in  the  hole  previously  ma>ie  :  it  will  shortly 
spread  through  the  whole  texture  of  the 
8la)>s,  if  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place,  when 
each  may  be  broken  into  four  or  five 
pieces,  and  when  quite  drj-  laid  <m  shelves 
separate,  and  not  in  heaps,  otherwise  a  bed 
will  be  formed  for  the  spawn  to  run  in. 
(^Mawei  Abercrombie.)  Jlr.  Wales  recom- 
mends the  composition  to  consist  of  (hrce 
parts  horse-dung,  without  litter,  two  of 
rotten  tree  leaves,  two  of  cow-dung,  one 
of  rotten  tanners'  bojk,  and  one  of  sheep- 
dung.  These  being  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistency of  mortar,  are  moulded  in  small 
frames  like  those  used  by  briokinakers,  six 
inches  long,  four  broad,  and  three  deep. 
Three  holes  to  be  made  half  through  the 
bricks,  on  inch  apart,  with  a  blunt  dibble, 
for  the  reception  of  the  spawn  :  they  should 
be  put  on  boards,  for  the  convenience  of 
movine  abroad  during  fine  days,  as  they 
must  be  made  perfectly  dry,  which  they 
often  appear  to  be  on  tlie  outside,  when 
they  are  far  otherwise  internally.  Before 
they  are  perfectly  dry  they  require  great 
care  in  handling  and  turning,  from  their 
ft&titudtfi    tn     hiwalr  •    hnt    tn    tthnat    titivM 


allowed  to  dry  for  a  I 
are  stored,  will  then  k 
{Mem.  CaUd.  Hort. 
Mr.  t  Jldaker  rccommoi 
made  of  fi-esh  bur»c  d 
short  litter,  to  which 
third  of  cow's  dung,  ai 
earth  to  cement  tbein  I 
to  be  in.wertiHl  when 
(Trans.  Hort.  Soe.  I 
One  bushel  of  spawn  1 
five  feet  by  ten,  two  b( 
that  length,  and  ao 
(Mawe't  Ahercrtymbit 
Kitth.  Gard.)     See  F| 

ML'SK-ORCHIS. 
species  of  this  genus  I 
freely  in  chalky  aoil  or 
peat,  and  sand ;  they  1 
of  the  roots.  One  sp 
the  green  musk-onji 
which  grows  on  chalkj 
tlowering  in  June  and  . 
sists  of  several  thick  n 
globular  hairy  knob,  tb 
which  is  the  source  of 
sent  year.  One  of  til 
rarely  more,  bean  at  ; 
young  knob,  destined  t 
and  to  llower  in  th« 
The  stem  is  four  or  fii 
dical  leaves  two,  mnd 
sheathing ;  s|iikc  dense 
or  two  inches  lung,  of 
lowish  flowers,  smclU 
honey,  esjieoially  in  1 
Enff.  Flor.  viil.  IV.  p.  21 

MUSSELS, 
eddii.)  A  species) 


i>l.  IV.  1).  S4 

$,   orjkl 


\  before  it  is  fenncnte<l.  It  is  nlso 
I  *the  »a<x-barine  juice  of  several  fruits 
Ixible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
tmlnrly  to  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
t  beforx>  itj  conversion  into  wine. 
JST.VKD.  (Fr.  mouUirde  ;  Lat.  *n. 
from  aivaTL,  on  account  of  its  nialcing 
Irts  water,  iTii'M  lujrnc.)  A  genus  of  up- 
|linuichin<!,  annual  or  biennial  herbs, 
ptiry  or  bristly.  There  are  fi  ve  wild 
!■  common  to  our  islands  :  — 

I  mustard  (S.arvensit).     A  very 

annual  weed   in   com  fields ; 

It  in  wtiste  ground,  newly  dis- 

seeds  serve   as  an   inferior 

,  or.  rather,  to  adulterate  that 

the  common    mustard.      See 

U>CK. 

|iliit«  mustard  (S,  alba),  3.  Common 
|nl  (^.  Mi^Tn),  are  oimuals,  in  j;eni'rtti 
■■■Ml,  but  ore  also  found  wild  on  wa.<ite 
^^Bd  bj  road-sides,  &c     Sec  Cdl- 

^PSft;STAU>. 

!f arrow -leuvcd  w;Jl-mustard  (5.  le- 
m).  This  perennial  siiecies  is  I'ound 
Ig  on  old  walls  and  heaps  of  rubbish 

noat  ancient  cities.  The  root  is 
1^,  rather  woody.  Herb  for  the  most 
ntlrely  smooth,  and  more  or  le.ss 
Bs  all  over,  fetid  when  bruiseil.  Stem 

erect,  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
ritb  numerous  round  leafy  branches, 
mallv  besprinkled  with  a  few  hairs. 
I  •oattereo,  a  little  tlcshy  of  a  glau- 
peen.  very  smooth,  irregularly  lobed 
It,   the   lower  ones  stalked,   once  ur 

rrtatifid;  uppermost  lanceolate,  un- 
and  sessile.  Flowers  large  and 
IBke,  but  uiijileasaDtly  scented,  Ii"l)t 
iooloured.  rods  erect,  on  8prea<lmg 
jfipear,  compressed,  sliglilly  beaked, 
^^^niiiked. 

|BB  miistar<l  (.9.  muralis).  Tliis  on- 
ipocies  flourishes  on  sandy  barren 
I  near  the  sea.  The  root  is  small  and 
1^.  Stem  branching  from  tbe  bot- 
bout  a  *i>an  high,  spreiMling,  leafy  in 
ITcr  part,  clothed  all  over  with  reflexed 
Ljuurs.  Leaves  usually  i|uitc  smooth, 
■■Bisb  green,  not  glaucous,  varying 
^Bbnu,  siuuated,  always  ocute,  not 
mFht  the  extremity,  and  tapering  at 
i»e  iiiti)  a  fiHit.slalk.  Flowers  lenion- 
■ed,  amuller  and  puler  than  the  last, 
we  lUinipt  corymbose  clusters,  greatly 
lied  ait<-r  flowering.  Pods  ujR'ending, 
treuUu-f  stalks,  fincar,  compressed, 
(t  beaked.   (^Smitli'i  Eng.  Flor.  vol.iiL 

>-*■) 

JfSTARD,    CULTIVATED.       The 

!■  of  SiTujpit  peiicrnlly  grown  in  the 
l-ganleti    fur  domestic  purposes  are 
(5.  alba)  and  the  com- 
7tf 


MUSTAKD,  CULTIVATED. 

mon  or  black  mustard  {S.  nigra).  The 
first  is  the  one  grown  for  salads ;  but  the 
seed  of  both  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mustard. 

The  soil  they  succeed  in  best  is  a  fine 
rich  mouldy  louiii,  in  which  the  supply  of 
j  moisture  is  regular ;  it  may  much  rather 
I  incline  to  lightness  than  tenacity.  11"  grown 
•■  lor  salailing,  it  iice<l  not  be  dug  deep ;  but 
if  for  seeil,  to  full  tlie  depth  of  the  blade  of 
the  spade.  In  early  spring  and  lat«  in 
autumn,  the  situation  should  be  sheltered  ; 
and,  durijig  the  height  of  summer,  shaded 
from  the  meridian  sun.  For  salading,  tlie 
white  uiay  be  sown  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
some  period  of  March,  in  a  gentle  hot-bed 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  m  one  alrea<ly 
employed  for  some  other  plant,  or  in  the 
corner  of  a  stove.  From  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  close  of  April,  it  may  be  sown 
in  the  ojien  ground  on  a  warm  sheltered 
border ;  and  from  thence  lo  the  middle 
of  September,  in  a  shady  one.  Uoth  the 
white  and  black,  for  seed,  may  be  sown 
at  the  close  of  Iklarch,  in  an  open  compart- 
ment. 

For  salading,  it  is  sown  in  flat-bottomed 
drilU,  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches 
ii[iart.  The  seed  cannot  well  l>o  sown  too 
thick.  The  mouhl  which  covers  the  drills 
tihould  be  entirely  divested  of  stones.  Water 
must  be  given  occasi(mally  in  <lry  weather, 
as  a  due  supply  of  moisture  is  the  chief  in- 
ducement to  a  quick  vegetation.  The  sow- 
ings are  to  be  j)erformed  once  or  twice  in  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  demand.  Cress 
(Lepidium  tatieum)  is  the  ahnost  constant 
nccompaniment  of  this  salad  herb ;  and  ua 
the  mode  of  cultivation  of  each  is  identical, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  cress 
is  rather  tardier  in  vegetiiting  than  mustard, 
it  is  necessary  for  tlie  obtaining  them  botli 
in  perfection  at  the  same  time,  to  sow  it 
five  or  si.x  days  earlier.     See  Cress. 

It  must  be  cut  for  use  while  young,  and 
before  the  rough  leaves  appear,  otherwise 
the  pungency  of  the  flavour  is  dis.'\greeably 
increased.  If  the  t(>]>  is  cut  off,  (he  plants 
will  in  general  shoot  again,  though  this 
second  produce  is  always  s<'anty,  and  not  so 
mild  or  tender.  For  the  pro<luction  of 
seed,  whether  for  the  manufiicture  of  mus- 
t.'ird  or  future  sowing,  the  insertion  must 
be  made  broadcast,  tliin,  and  regularly 
ruked  in.  When  the  seedlings  have  attained 
four  leaves,  they  should  be  hoed,  and  again 
af^er  the  lapse  of  a  mouth  during  dry  wea- 
ther, being  set  eight  or  nine  inches  apart. 
Throughout  their  growth  they  must  be  kept 
free  from  weetis  ;  ond  if  dry  weather  occurs 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  water  may  be  ap- 
plied with  great  advantage  to  their  roots. 


eiunstonces  will  allow.  (O.  W.  Johntou't 
Kitch.  Oard.) 

MUSTAJtD,  FLOUR  OF.  The  seeds 
of  both  black  and  wliite  mustard  are  em- 
ployed ill  making  tlie  ordinary  Hour  of  mus- 
tard for  dietitii'iU  use.  In  the  dry  state 
mustard  is  inoilorous,  and,  were  it  possible 
to  taste  without  the  aid  of  moisture  in  the 
mouth,  it  would,  also,  bo  tasteless  ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  odour  and  taste  not  cviating 
ready  formed  in  the  mustard,  but  requiring 
water  for  its  dcvolopnient.  The  principles 
which  exist  in  the  mustard  are  two :  one 
an  acid,  which  ha-s  been  named  myronic 
acid,  and  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  sulphur, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  the  other 
a  substance  resembling  vegetable  albumen, 
which  has  been  named  emulsin,  or  mym- 
sync.  When  the  myrosyne  and  the  myrenic 
acid,  which  is  united  with  potassa  m  the 
form  of  a  myronatc  of  potn-si^  in  the  mus- 
turd,  act  upon  each  other  by  the  aid  of 
water,  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  formed, 
and  odour  and  pungency  given  to  the  mus- 
tard. It  is  the  volatile  oil  which  reddens 
and  blisters  when  mustard  poultices  are 
used  :  anil  it  is  important  to  know  that 
vinegar  checks  the  acrimony  of  the  poul- 
tice, and  should  not  be  used.  Tepid  water 
only  is  required. 

SlUSTARD.   HEDGE.      See  Hedok- 

MlSTABD. 

MUSTARD,  MITIIRIDATE.  See 
Sbrpiigbd's   Pl'ESR. 

MUSTARD,   TOWER.      See  Toweb- 

MUSTABD. 

MUSTARD,  TREACLE.  SeeTEBACLB- 

MCSTAKD. 

MUTABLE.  In  botany,  a  term  sigui- 
fying  changing,  jnconstant,  ^. 


Suireil  bulb  firmi 
le  saline  particle 
ations. 

A  slieep,  to  be 
palate  of  an  epicure,  sin 
earlier  than  when  fire 
ngc  the  mutton  will  be  ; 
culent,  of  a  dork  colqt 
richest  gravy :  w  heresy 
old,  it  is  Ibibby,  |>ale,  « 
ascertain  the  stge  of  ij 
directs  :  "  To  observe 
breast-bone  when  a  *hi 
is,  where  the  breast-boi>( 
in  a  Uuub,  or  before  it  I 
be  quite  red  ;  from  oa| 
the  up[>er  and  lower  bo 
tx>  white,  and  a  small  | 
appear  round  the  edge  t 
and  the  middle  part  of  I 
yet  continue  red  ;  at  tla 
small  streak  of  red  i< 
middle  of  the  four  mi 
others  will  be  white ;  ai 
all  the  breast-bones  w3 
gristly  colour."  South, 
ton,  in  point  of  delia 
thought  equal  to  any  tli 
summer  as  preferable 
flavoured  brcciU,  cspe^ 
ton.  This  circunutani 
the  closeness  of  the  gr 
gravity  Ix'ing  greater, 
impermeable  to  the  ail 
looser  tleshcd  mutton, ' 
more  subject  to  putrid 
mutton,  the  finer  the  fl| 
It  is  alm(»t  unuooeM 
teedder-muttim'  is  ll^ri 
preferable  to  tllAt^H 


fZZLE. 
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jl.  ii.  p.  485. ;  Stu»ex  Iteport, 
eh's  bom.  Encycio.)       See 

tEP. 

The  nose  of  a  horse  or  other 
lo  Bignilies  a  kiiicl  of  halter 
koee  of  a  horse  or  mule,  to 

or  biting. 

OF  A  l^OUGII.  A  term 
lied  to  the  copse  or  jjarl  lo 
ight  i»  attached.  See  Plouou. 
See  Sweet  Cicklt. 
L  (From  myros,  perfume  ; 
aredcs,  myrbu  of  the  Duteh, 

every  other  Eurojieau  lun- 

myrtle,  from  the  deliglillul 
delicacy  of  its  hlossfimsi,  imd 
m  of  itsi  perpetual  foliimt",  is 
1  well-known  -jenus  of  phuits, 
rell  in  sandy  luani  and  ]>eut  j 
f  not  too  ripe,  will  root  Ireely 
or  soil  under  a  glass.  There 
ozen  distinct  species,  besides 
iuties.  The  ^lyrtU8  pimenla 
»ice  or  Jamaica  pepper. 
D  myrtle  (3/.  communU)  is  a 
outh  of  Europe,  growing  five 
b,  with  very  fragrant  leaves, 
mail  white  Jlowcra  in  summer. 
!r  shrub,  the  myrtle  tthould 
irn  or  south-western  aspect, 
n  in  winter.  (Paiton'i  But. 
%'*  Sulva  Flur.  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 
BILBEKUY.  SeeWBOETtE- 

THE  DUTCH,  or  .SWEET 
frica  gulf ;  from  myrio  to  flow, 
^  the  banks  ol°  rivers.)  This 
IeI  Briimatic  indigenous  slinib, 
,in  bogs  and  marshes,  espe- 
iretljr  soiL  The  stem  is  up- 
Ihree  or  four  feet  high,  with 
ITMale  branches.     Leaves  lan- 

, ■!  in  their  upjjer  part, 

1^,  deciduous,  green 
J  ;,i,...  ...lea.     Catkins  nume- 

knped  during  summer  iu  the 


NARCISSUS. 

bosoms  of  the  leaves,  and  remaining  through 
the  winter.  In  (he  following  March  they 
arc  full-grown,  expanding  in  May.  Scales 
of  a  red  shining  brown,  [H>inted.  Berries 
very  small,  covered  with  resinous  dots,  ex- 
haling a  delightful  fragrance  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers.  The  leaves  are  aro- 
matic from  the  same  cause.  This  plant, 
jierhapa  one  of  the  more  innocent  substi- 
tutes for  hops,  is  used  for  brewing  by  the 
poor  in  Sweden.  Linnicna  says  the  berries 
boiled  in  water  yield  wajc  like  those  of  the 
candleberry  myrtle  {M.  cerifera).  (Smith'i 
Engl.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  239.)      See  Casdui- 

UKBKT  MlBTUk 


N. 

NAG.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  a 
horse  of  a  small  size  for  the  saddile;  such  a 
horse  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  where 
light  labour  is  ref|uired. 

NAIL,  (Sax.)  A  small  spike  of  iron, 
wrought  into  different  lurnw,  tor  fastening 
wood  or  other  materials  together.  The 
nails  used  for  (ixing  the  shoea  of  horses  on 
with  are  thinner  than  those  used  for  car- 
penter's work,  and  have  a  thick  compressed 
Iieiul.  The  word  nail  is  very  ooniniouly 
tipplied  to  the  lalons  of  birds  and  the  elnwa 
on  the  paw.s  of  Ijeasis ;  and  is  also  a  mea- 
sure of  length,  two  inches  and  u  quarter. 

NAKEl).  (Sa,\.  n»co^.)  In  botany, 
applied  to  steins,  leaves,  &c.,  implies  without 
hau-.s,  leaves,  or  hrnnches. 

NAKED  UAKLEY.    See  Bablet. 

NAPE.  A  provincial  term  applied  lo  % 
piece  of  wood  used  for  supporting  the  fore 
part  of  a  loailed  wain. 

NAPIFOllM.  Forraetl  like  a  turnip, 
tuberous. 

NARCISSUS.  (Fron»  narke,  stupor,  on 
a<'Couiit  of  the  effects  pro<lui'ed  by  the  smell 
u[>on  the  nerves.)  Inis  is  an  old  auil  very 
popular  flower  of  great  beauty,  and  some 
of  the  »pe<'ies  are  highly  fragriuit.  They 
are  all  of  very  easy  culture,  growing  well 
in  any  light  sandy  soil,  or  in  glasses  of 
water,  and  increased  by  oirsets  from  the 
bulbs,  {PaxtonM  Bot.  bid.)  The  genus 
i.s  a  very  extensive  one,  but  only  two  or 
three  of  the  species  are  natives. 

1.  Poetic  narcissus.  (N.  imetietu.)  This 
is  found  growing  in  healthy  elevated  open 
fields,  on  a  sandy  soil.  The  bulb  is  ovate, 
perennial,  with  a  <lark  brown  skin.  Leaves 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  niMirly  erect, 
half  an  in<'li  broail,  of  a  rather  glaucous 
deep  green,  bluntly  keeled,  their  edges  acute, 
rellexed  ;  the  <iisk  slightly  concave,  striati'd 
with  numerous  longitudinal  veins.  Stem 
about  as  tall  ai^  the  leaves,  straight,  hollo' 

8  L 
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(ides  of  the  leaves ;  whoae  edges  moreover 
nre  inflcxej,  not  recurved.  The  flower* 
art!  smiiUcr,  usually  two,  sometimes  three, 
of  a  piUo  sulphiu-  colour,  blowing  in  April 
iinj  May.  The  scent  is  leas  agreeable  than 
the  former.  Uoth  are  almost  equally  com- 
uiun  in  gardens,  but  the  biflonu  is  seldom 
seen  double.  (Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  voL  ii. 
p.  131.)     Sw!  DAFronii,. 

NAKCOTIC.  (Fr.  narcotiqw.)  Sub- 
stances liBvin};  the  double  pro[)erty  of  ex- 
citing in  the  first  instance,  and  atterwards 
gtupilying  anil  producing  sleep  or  torpor. 
In  niediciuc  the  term  comprehends  opiates, 
nnodynes,  and  other  drugs  which  induce 
sleep,  and  allay  pain. 

>i  ASTURTIUM.  (From  tuisiu,  the  nose, 
and  turtiu,  tormented.)  The  acridity  of  N. 
officinaUn  atlects  the  muscle*  of  the  nose. 
Few  oftliese  plants  are  worth  .cultivating ; 
they  are  of  the  simplest  culture.  The  seed 
of  the  annual  kin<ls  has  only  to  be  sown  in 
the  ojien  ground  in  spring.  {Paxton't  Sot. 
Dirt.)     Sec  Cress. 

NATr.  A  provincial  term  applied  to 
the  bornlefts  breeds  of  luiimuls  of  the  sheep 
ami  cattle  kind.  Thus  we  have  the  natt 
cir  Devonshire  breed  of  sheep.  It  is  some- 
times written  not. 

NAVE  OF  A  WHEEL.  The  short 
tliick  block  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
which  receives  the  end  of  the  axletrce,  and 
from  which  the  spokes  radiate :  it  is  bound 
with  hoops,  called  nave  bands,  to  strengthen 
it.  It  liiis  likewise  in  each  end  of  the  hole 
through  which  the  iL\letree  passes  a  ring 
of  iron  cultwi  tlie  washer,  which  saves  the 
nave  from  wearing. 

NAVEL-GALL.   See  Back  and  Gaixs. 

MAVii'.i..nj.    Ma.  r.AM  nnu^i»«> 


ing,  detersive,  coolia| 
flammations  of  the  akil 

2.  Greater  yellow  nl 
This  is  a  very  rare  t 
fleshy  and  creeping, 
than  the  for^omg,  •  il 
Leaves  deeply  toolli 
slightly  peltAte.  Flon 
the  size  of  the  lart,  i 
low ;  in  a  leafy,  simpli 
rather  than  cluster,  th 
very  short. 

In  the  garden  the  I 
succeed  best  in  a  WMil 
must  be  wdl  drained^ 
with  too  mnch  watar 
tings  token  off  and  di 
few  days  root  freely.  ( 
Smith't  Eiie.  Flur.  rol 

NAVEW.  The  4 
(Braninca  camprtlnt) 
bage  tribe,  and  is  au  Ml 
corn-fields,  marshes,  a| 
ditches  and  rivers.  1 
stem  erect,  two  feet  li 
glaucous ;  rough  in  i 
amall  bulbous  spread] 
upward*.  Radical  Ie| 
and  jagged,  rou 
claspmg,  oblong, 
somewhat  glauco 
June  and  July,  yc 
as  large  as  those  of  t( 
longisb  ftalka,  an  inok  t 
CTlmdrical,  beaked.  \ 
risbing,  coulajuing  a  i 
sometimes  domesticalW 
adthuia.   (i'l    '•"■*" 

NAVICI 
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PmkMBiHitlicr  rind  and  finer  pulp.  Thu 
fvn  i«  in  evcTT  respect  the  same  as  tiie 
Tlie  varieties  of  nectarines  are  nu- 
nearly  seventy  being  described  in 
Otalo^e  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
Forsyth   recommend*  for  a 
len  the   following    sorts  :  — Fair- 
er, Ehlrigc'n  sciu'let,  Newington, 
and  Temple's.    Nectarines,  like 
«re  subdivided  into  free  stones  and 
Moncs.    (Louduni  Encyclo.  of  Ganl. ; 
iFniihi.) 

OLE  CHEliVm,  or  Shepherd's 
Sec  SuEi'U£BD's  Needle. 
See  Catmuit. 
YES.     In  botany,  the  strong  ribs 
iTCB  or  flowers,  which  are  bundles 
chiefly  Bpiral.     Besides  convey- 
to  the  lenf,   and  returning  the 
to  the  bark,   they  often  aflbid 
characters  to  the  leaf. 
(Germ,  netx.)     A    textile  fabric 
meshes    for   ciitching   fish    and 
purposes.     The  formation  of  a  niosli 
pie  a  matter  to  require  description 
tionary.     Nets  are  useful  to  the 
for  proteclini;  bis  fruit  trees  from 
edations  of  birds.     They  are  fre- 
vsed   to  snare  birds,  rabbits,  &c. 
lO  Net. 

D.  A  botanical  term,  implying 
▼eins  or  membranes  are  artieulatetl 

or  variously  intersected. 

E.  tVft'ra,  (from  aro,  to  burn;  in 
to  tlie  stinging  properties  of  most 

'ea.)  An  extensive  genus  of  her- 
•hrubby  plants  of  little  tieuuty, 
■re  justly  looked  upon  in  the  eyes 
Afrricullurist  as  mere  wee<ls.  Tlie 
_  5  tn  all  our  species  is  copiously  armed 
venomoas  perforated  bnstles,  each  of 
I  ham  a  bag  of  liquid  poison  at  its  base. 
liqnor.  by  the  slight  pressure  required  to 
BUM  skin,  is  transmitted  into  it,  causing 
1  irritation.  Many  of  the  numerous 
ipecies  have  not  this  stinging  jiro- 
r^  fattt  the  sting  of  our  common  nettles  is 
t  be  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
■peciea  grown  in  the  gardens  of  this 
Tbe«e  are,  however,  all  surfiassml 
by  one  which  in  Timor  is  called 
n,  or  devil's  leaf,  the  effects  of 
aaid  by  the  natives  in  many  cases 
death.  The  indigenous  species  of 
three;  vir.  1.  Iloman  nettle  (U. 
an  annual  plant,  growing  in 
amongst  rubbish,  chiefly 
The  herb  is  armed  all  over 
Ijr  venomous  stings.  The  stem 
'  '— fv,  bluntly  (|uudrangular, 
t  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
..ull  greyiah  green,  ovate, 
lieart-sha|>cd,  coanely  seTrated 


NICKING. 

with  many  transverse  ribs.  Flowers  axil- 
lary on  twin  stalks  ;  that  of  the  barren  ones 
loosely  paiiietcd ;  of  the  fertile  simple,  much 
the  shortest,  bearing  a  dense,  gtobuiiir,  sting- 
ing head  of  tumid  flowers.  2.  The  small 
nettle  (  U.  urens)  is  found  to  be  in  all  cid- 
tivatcd  ground  a  troublesome  weed,  espe- 
cially on  a  light  soil.  It  is  annual  in  habit, 
flowering  from  June  till  October,  smaller 
than  the  last,  and  of  a  much  brighter  green ; 
its  copious  Btings  hardly  less  virulent.  'I'he 
several  parallel  ribs  of  thu  leaves  form  its 
distinguishing  character.  Clusters  oblong, 
scarcely  branched,  each  bearing  many  bar- 
ren as  well  as  fertile  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  being  refused  by  every  kind  of  cuttle 
should  be  carefully  extirpated  from  fjas- 
tures.  3.  Hie  common  or  great  nettle  (IT. 
dioica),  wbicli  is  a  noxious  perennial  weeil, 
growing  almost  everywhere,  iin<l  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  The  root  is  branch- 
ing uiui  creeping,  with  fleshy  roots, and  many 
fibrous  radicles.  The  herb  is  of  a  duller 
green  tlian  tlie  last,  erect,  three  feet  high, 
with  Iwa  irritating  stings.  I^eaves  large, 
heart-shaped,  spreading,  pointed,  strongly 
serrated,  veiny.  Clusters  numerous,  much 
branched,  in  piurs,  many-flowered,  mostly 
dioecious.  Flowers  on  one  root  chiefly  bar- 
ren, on  another  mostly  tertile.  The  leaves 
are  employed  tor  feeding  poultry,  esiM-H'ially 
in  the  winter;  when  boiled,  they  are  said  to 
promote  the  laying  of  eggs.  Asses  devour 
nettles  ciigerly,  but  all  other  live  stock  refu.se 
them,  unless  they  arc  iltied.  In  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  a  rennet  is  preparctl  by 
adding  a  fjuart  of  salt  to  three  pints  of  a 
strong  dcciM-tioii  of  nettles;  a  tablesjioouful 
of  which  is  s.aiil  to  1k>  sufltcient  to  coagulat« 
u  bowl  of  milk.  The  young  tojis  of  the 
common  and  smaller  nettles  may  be  boiled 
us  polberb.1  during  spring,  and  eaten  as  n 
subiititute  for  greens ;  being  not  only 
nourishing,  but  mildly  npericiit.  'The  tough 
fibres  of  the  stem  uiay  be  mnnitfactured 
like  hemp,  and  are  often  found  in  winter 
naturally  separated  and  bleached.  'I'he 
rcM>ts  are  astringent  and  diuretic,  (fojrton'4 
IJot.  Did.;  .SmiM'*  Eng.  Fhr.  vol.  iv. 
p.  133. ;  Willkh'i  Dom.  EncycUt. ;  HoUlich't 
Weeilt.)    See  Dkau-Nettle,  Abcuakoei. 

NE'ITLE-IIEMP.   See  Hemp-Nettle. 

NETTLK-TKEE.  (CMc).  This  is  an 
ornamental  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  six  to  fifty  feet.  The 
most  of  them  do  very  well  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the 
back  of  shrubberies  and  plantations.  They 
are  increased  by  seeds  or  layers.  ( Pttrtan  $ 
Biit.  DM.) 

NEWING.  A  provincial  name  fur  barm 
or  yeast. 

NICKING.  In  farriery,  an  operation 
31.  '2 


* 


'Our  art.     He  was  author  of  tbe  foUowmg 
works :  — 

1.  Tbe  ScoUb  Forcing  Gardou-r;  togrtber  with  In- 
•tructiouB  on  the  MonACfment  of  the  Greenhouie,  Hot- 
vrnUt,  &c-  llluxtrAtcd  with  pUtex.  HdiiiburKh,  171)S. 
8to.     it.  Thrf  Practical  Planltr  ;  or  a  TrealUe  on  Forert 


Planting:  comnrehcnrtine  the  Culture  and  Managnnent 

1  Til 

I 
ir«h,   UVJ. 
rectory  ;  or  Hoathlf  Index  of  W'orli  to  be  done  in  tbe 


of  planted  and  natural  Timber ;  alio  tbe  Management 
of  Hedgei,  Fencef,  and  the  Conktructlon  of  Stone  WalU, 
ftc.     Eainborgh,   ITWJ.  B»o.    3.  Tire  Villa  Garden  Dt. 


Town  and  Villa  Gardens,  Shrubberiex,  Fanerrei,  Jkc 
Edtaiburgh.  IIKW,  8ro.  4.  The  (Unlrner'i  Kalendar ; 
or  Mimthly  Oirvcturv  of  Operation!  in  everr  Dranch  of 
Hurllcullure.  Edinburgh.  1810,  8to.  5.  The  PUnler'i 
Kalendar;  or  the  Nuneryman  and  Foreater'f  Guide  In 
tbe  Uperiitlont  of  the  Nurtery,  tbe  Foreat,  and  tbe 
Grore.    Edinburgh,  IBIJ,  8vo.    {JoMiuon'i  Hill.  Gard.) 

NiniFICATION.  (Lat.  nirfiM,  a  nest ; 
fticio,  I  make.)  The  process  by  which  birds 
conslruft  their  nests. 

NIDULANT.  A  botiuiicnl  term,  imply- 
ing nestlin;;  or  resting  as  a  bird  in  its  nest. 
NIGHTENGALE,  (rhilomtla hiscinia.) 
In  ornithology,  a  well-known  soncjtor,  which 
is  11  bird  of  passage,  arriving  in  this  country 
ulitiut  the  middle  of  April,  the  male  pre- 
ceding tb(!  female  by  alxjiit  fourteen  tluvs. 
It  is  only  found  in  certain  of  the  English 
countieji,  and  h  never  heard  so  far  west  as 
Cornwiill,  nor  in  Wales  or  Ireland.  It 
frctiucnts  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  ; 
but  has  not  buen  found  further  north  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  York.  And  yet  it 
visits  Sweden,  and  even  Russsia  and  Si- 
beria; passing  tbe  winter inNorthern  Africa 
and  Syria- 
It  13  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his 
excellent  and  extiuisitely  illustrated  Hit- 
lorij,  "a.t  having  a  brown  beak.  The  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  antl  wings  of  a 
niiil'orm  rich  brown,  tinged  with  reddish 
chestnut.  The  chin  and  lower  part  of  the 
breu&t  of  a  lighter  tint  tlian  the  throat  and 


honest  Isaac  Wal(eaH| 
as  wcU  u  he  loved^Bf 
nightingale,  another  of 
breathes  such  sweet  loit 
little  instrumentiU  thr 
make  mankind  to  tliin] 
not  censed.'"  (Brit.  3 
NIGHT-JAB.  (t 
paus.)  The  name  of  t 
bird,  the  type  of  the  j 
distinguished  by  the  wt 
whence,  perhaps,  has  aij 
of  its  sucking  the  teat 
other  common  name  of 
equivalent  of  which  it  I 
European  languages,  l 
has  continued  in  its  | 
It  b  scarcely  necessary 
structure  of  the  hill  ; 
sucking  impracticable 
any  other  bird.  The  | 
active,  and  hunt  their 
they  have  the  same  Uxi 
as  other  nocturnal  bi 
species  is  remarkable  fa 
emits  like  the  burr  oi 
ning-wheel.  The  nighty 
comes  to  this  count  rr  fn 
latest  arrival  in  on^er  ' 
spotted  flycatcher,  not 
ance  here  till  the  midd 
nerally  leaves  again  by 
or  the  midfUe  ot  Septei 
appears  to  prefer  moon 
mons  that  are  partially 
and  patches  of  fern. 
I  two  eggs  early  in  JaiM( 
,  sion  ol  the  ground.  , 
I  clouded,  and  vein*  ~ 
inch  two  lines  lo 


round,   j 
cinaMH 


ITSUADE,  DE.VDLY. 

in  otir  common  potato.  Some 
are  ve^  doiigcrouii  and  highly 
us.  Two  sjx-'cies  only  are  in- 
I.  The  woody  ni^ht^hade  (5. 
Sec  BrrTBBswiiKT. 
mon  or  garden  nightshade  (S. 
"»  is  common  every«-here  in 
as  cultivated  ground.  The 
annual  in  habits  occasioaal!)' 
Herb  fetid,  narcotic,  bushy, 
irous  angular  or  winged  teuty 
6ti-m  herbaceous,witbout  thorns. 
Kvided,  ovate,  lengthened  at  the 
Dl  Umbels  from  the  interme- 
I*  between  the  leaves,  lateral, 
[ditary,  stalketl,  simple,  downy. 
IJle,  with  a  musky  scent.  The 
mlar,  black ;  sometimes,  as  it  is 
eUuw.  A  ^aiu  or  two  of  the 
Jtas  sometimes  been  given  to 
nous  secretions.  Both  its  poi- 
nedjcinal  powers  depend  on  an 
IDciple,  which  can  be  procured 
Ite  state,  and  has  been  called 
\  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  the 
riiwiple  of  the  Solan  urns.  (SmM't 
vol.1,  p.  318.) 

rSHADB.  DEADLY,  or 
lAtropa  beUadonna.)  An  indi- 
it,  with  narcotic  and  dangerous 
lunil  growing  in  hedges  and 
id  on  a  calcareous  soil,  fre- 
X  ancient  ruins.  T'he  root  is 
ping.  Stems  herbaceous,  an- 
t  high,  round,  branched,  leaiy, 
ly.  Leaves  lateral,  mostly  two 
nnfqnil  size,  ovate,  acute,  un- 
lowen  solitary,  stalked,  droop- 
11  purple  in  the  border,  paler 
•bout  an  inch  long.  Berry  of 
"let  black,  partially  enveloped 
which  is  JH-Tsistent,  the  size 
erry  j  sweetish,  and  not  nnu- 
at  children  have  often  been 
eat  it  to  their  own  destruction. 
KNis  principle  is  on  alkali  named 
';Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  116.)  See 
U. 
SHADE,  ENCHANTER'S.  See 

Ts    NlGHTSHADB. 

SOIL.  In  agriculture,  a  power- 
.  This  valuable  fertiliser  has 
Dploycd  in  this  country  to  the 
^  a«  on  tlie  Continent,  idlbough 
Rly  one  of  the  must  valuable  of 
t  nuuiurGs ;  and  to  this  ne<jlect 
B*  have  contributed.  Its  dis- 
certain  vexatious  fiM:al  re- 
_  to  its  remf)val,  and 
of  applying  it,  either  in 
Quantities,  or  mixed  with  other 
|*uch  i>ropnrtions  that  its  powers 
diBliiiguishcd  in  the  moss,  it« 


NIGHT-SOIL. 

semifluid  nature  requiring  for  its  removal 
carriages  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  ex- 
tent and  completeness  of  the  sewerage  of 
our  large  cities,  and  several  other  minor 
obstacles,  have  rendered  its  use  not  nearly 
so  extensive  as,  even  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  is  desirable.  Davy,  however,  de- 
scribed it,  five  and  twenty  years  since,  as 
"  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  very  liable 
to  decom(K)8e :  a  part  of  it  is  alwa^-s  soluble 
in  water ;  and,  in  wlmlcvcr  state  it  is  used, 
whether  recent  or  fermented,  it  su])plie8 
abundance  of  food  for  plonla."  (Lecture*, 
p. 2-29.)  "The  disa^eeable  smell,"  be  adds, 
"  may  be  destroyed  oy  mixing  it  with  ejuick- 
liine  ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in 
tbiii  layers  in  fine  weather,  and  mixed  with 
(juicklime,  it  s[j<!edily  dries,  is  easily  pul- 
verised, and,  in  this  state,  may  Ih;  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  rajje-cate,  and  de- 
livered into  the  furrow  with  the  seed." 

Night-soil  is  a  mixture  of  urine  imd  feces; 
and  these  have  been  found  lo  contain  the 
following  substances.  Fa-ces  were  analysed 
by  IL  Berzelius  ;  the  products  were — 

ParU. 

Water 

Vegetable  and  animal  remains 

Bile 

Albumen       .  .  - 

Peculiar  and  extractive  matter 

Salts  .  -  ,. 

Slimy  matter,  insoluble  residue,  &c. 


The  salts  detected  in  this  analysis,  ecjual 
to  1  -'i.  [larts,  were  carbonate  of  sMla,  muriate 
of  soda,  sul[>liate  of  soda,  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
(Oehlen't  Jountal,  vol.  vi.  p.  536.)  To  the 
some  great  chemist  we  are  indebted  for  an 
analysis  of  human  urine.  lie  found  1000 
parts  to  contain — 

Psrti. 
Water         ...  -  933- 

Tlrea  (peculiar  animal  matter)         -    30*10 
Sulphate  of  potash  .  -  .      3-71 

Sulphate  of  soda      -  -  -       3- 1 6 

Phosphate  of  soda   -  -  -       3-94 

Muriate  of  soda  (common  salt)         -       4'45 
Phosphate  of  aronomia         -  .       I  '65 

Muriate  of  ammonia  -  -       1  '50 

Acid  matter  1 

Acetate  of  aram oil ia         >  -  -     17'14 

Animal  matter  and  urea  J 
f^rthy  pbotpbates  and  fluate  of  lime       1 ' 
Mucus  .  -  -  .       0-32 

Silica  (earth  of  flint)  -  -       0-03 

AnnaU  of  Philos.  vol.  xi.  p.  423.  lOOQ- 


.     73-3 

.       7- 

-       0-9 

.       0-9 

-       2-7 

-     la 

-     14- 

100- 

I 


The  very  chemical  composition,  therefore, 
of  this  comiHist  would  iniiic^te  the  powerful 
fertilising  ciTects  which  it  is  proved  to  pro- 
duce. The  mus  of  easy  soluble  and  de- 
3l  3 


itables,  when  added  to  the  soil ;  and,  in 
e  earliest  of  all  authorities,  it  is  mentioued 
with  becoming  reserve.  The  warmth  of 
the  elimate  would  ensure  a  regular  atten- 
tion to  the  removal  of  excrements  of  every 
kind.  Thus  we  find  that,  amongst  the  Jews, 
the  dung  of  the  bullock  slain  in  sacrifice* 
was  directed  to  be  burned  (EzoiL  xxix.  14.; 
Ijev.  iv.  11.,  viii.  17.,  xvi.  37.;  Numb.  xix. 
3.),  and  used  a^  fuel ;  ami,  in  jwriods  of 
distress,  even  human  duiig  (EztkieL,  iv. 
12 — 13.).  Dunghills  were  evidently  formed 
(Daniel,  ii.  3.,  iii.  'i9. ;  LiJie,  xiv.  35.),  and 
carried  nwny  (l.  Kings,  i.  10.),  to  be  spreod 
OH  the  surface  of  the  earth  (Pimlm  Ixxxiii. 
10. ;  Jer.  viii.  2^  xvi.  14.,  xxv.  3;}.;  Zrph.  i. 
17.)  ;  and  straw  was  spread  to  increase  the 
quantity  ofit  (/«a.  xxv.  10,).  And  Jerusa- 
lem had  even  a  gate  called  the  Dvng  Port, 
or  Gate  (Neh.  u.  13.,  iii.  13,  14.,  xn.  31.). 
The  inliubitants  certainly  applied  dung  to 
tbfir  fruit  trees  (Lithe,  xiii.  8.). 

The  account  of  eastern  customs,  furnished 
by  modern  travellers,  illustrates  very  re- 
markably the  notices  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians. "  In  Anibia,"  says  Niebuhr,  (vol.  i. 
p.  91.),  "  the  dung  of  asses  and  camels  is 
chiefly  used  for  fuel,  because  these  are  the 
most  numerous  and  common.  Little  girls 
go  about  gathering  dung  in  the  streets,  and 
in  the  highways ;  they  lutx  it  with  cut  straw ; 
and  of  this  mixture  unke  cakes,  which 
they  place  along  the  avails,  or  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  some  neighbouring  eminence,  to 
dry  them  in  the  sun."  Tournefort,  speak- 
ing of  Georgia,  says,  "  All  this  fine  country 
yields  not  a  sincle  tree ;  and  they  are  forced 
to  bum  cows'  dung."  (  Tountrforl,  vol,  iii. 
p.  137.)  And  again,  when  gpeakiiig  of 
Smtooo.  iw  Mm.  "  You  ase  aeitlMr  traa 


the  more  thought 
count ;  what  is  a  nuiaal 
source  of  revenue  at  I 
port  of  my  friend,  Q 
mdebted  for  a  pretty  4 
the  value  assigned  to  { 
northern  states  uf  the  G 
I  will  give  chiefly  in 
When  describing  a  CoBi 
chiefly  for  the  purpow 
mode  of  employing  this 
nurc  in  Geiinanv,  lie  aa 
Imp.  Comp.),  "  The  kia 
burg  is  so  overstockot 
and  land,  consequently 
that  every  inch  of  it  is  pa 
into  a  state  of  culture 
and  maimring,  no  matt 
the  soil,  or  its  situation 
appear.  Tiie  cultivalioi 
wliJch  require*,  in  certj 
tainous  soils,  u  liberal 
manure.  Wishing  to  i 
from  my  own  obwrrati 
i  journey  through  the  nril 
'  and  along  both  banka 
amining  many  of  the  < 
desoenaied  that  river  i 
visiting  Holland.  On 
French  Flanders  in  mjr 
ticularly  to  the  great  Am 
nay,  Lille,  Vuencieiui 
where  the  surprising  rci 
the  application  of  huma4 
obtained  in  Belgian  F] 
means,  have  induced  a| 
the  liL<>t  few  years,  to  gil 
manure  the  i 
And,  whan< 


NIGIIT-SOIL. 


be  vaed  either  for  domestic  or 
ponxMes;  slthough,  by  avoiding 


diagujting    alternative,   forci);n 

tre  \em  free  from  unpleasant  gmells 

[.loadoo  is.     In  this  respect,  it  may  be 

wd  that  foreigners  siuell  tlie  filth  uf 

[^tiet,  but  do  not  swallow  it ;  whereas 

oner   (wallows    it,    but    seldom 

BO  large  city  of  that  part  of  Europe 
I  have  recently  visitt-d,  possesiiing  a 
il  any   portion   of  the   contents  of 
I  and  cesspools  suffered  to  find  its 
P  to  be  emptied  into  It,  except  at 
Wdam,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Stuttgard, 
and  even   tlicre   only  in  a 
tier.     Ill  Paris  the  Seine  is  coo- 
by  one  laree  drain  only,  convey- 
ic  from  the  large  reservoirs  of 
at    Monlfaucon,    and    by    two 
proceeding  from  cesspoohi.  To 
ieriuly,or  to  empty  even  partially, 
matter  Into  the  river,  is  a  practice 
which  the  Uws  have  provided  by 
Bes  and  incarcerations.     And  sued 
t  feeling  of  all  the  governments 
•abject,  even  in  the  great  cities  I 
enumerated  as  exceptions,  thiit 
or   authorities  arc  seriously  en- 
derising  plans  for  preventing  in 
crery    possiole   infraction   of  thme 
because  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
atcr  of  such  rivers  (since  no  do- 
b  mixle  of  it),  but  on   account 
of  a  material,  deemed  most  valu- 
such  infractions  must  necessarily 

_  It-soil  is  husbanded  in  every  part 

Continent  I    huve   visited,  without 

with  a  jealuUHy  and  core  which 

bow  valuable  it  is  considered  by  tJic 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  .second 

.  aad  the  smaller  capitals,  night-soil  is 

I  of  profit,  first,  to  the  householder  ; 

Ito  a  middleman ;  and  thirdly  to  the 

r,  who  is  the  last  purchaser,  and  om- 

1  all  the  towns  of  the  Grand  Ducliy  of 
,  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirteml)erg,  of 
I  (except  Alunich  and  Wiirtaburgh), 
province  of  Salsburg,   of  Bohemia 
Prague),  of  Saxony  (except  Drcs- 
Lfome  of  the  minor  cities  nl  Prii.<<sia, 
J  confederated  principidities,  in  all 
Ion  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  par- 
Btruburg,    Mayence,    Coblentz, 
ne,  Dnsscldori,  Nimegucn,  &c., 
Sdcr  disposes  of  the  contents  of 
d1   for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
Kting  the  operation  of  emptying 
gratuitously.     By  comparing 
of  the  different  prices  paid  in 
I  ibr  the  commodity  in  question, 


'  one  year  with  another,  and  equalising  them 
by  an  average  price,  the  inhubitunts  appear 

'  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  four  Irancs 
a  head  yearly,   and   (he  middleman  to  at 

I  least  40  [>er  cent,  more  on  the  sum  he  pays 

'  to  the  original  seller.  I  will  cite  Strasburg 
as  an  example^  since  most  of  the  otlier 
cities  of  the  same  extent  (on  the  Rhine,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Germany),  and  u  few  cities 
even  larger,  presented  tlie  strongest  analogy 
to  the  case  I  have  selected.  At  .Strasburg, 
a  company  of  middlemen  engage  to  empty 
the  cesspools,  of  which  every  house  has  it 
least  two  (built  air  and  water  tight),  once 
a  year  for  nothing,  and  pays,  moreover,  six 
francs  per  ckaretle,  containing  ninety-six 
baquett,  of  the  capacity  of  four  gallons  each. 
This  quantity  the  conipany  selb  aflerwards 
to  the  farmers  forfrn  francs.  (The  capacity 
of  the  charette  lieing  to  that  of  ii  ton  as 
•28,772  ounces  are  to  35,840,  it  follows  that 
the  price  of  a  t<m  at  .Strasburg  would  be 
10«.)  Now,  OS  there  are  14,000  houses  in 
Strasburg,  10,000  of  which  have  cesirpools 
affording  the  soil  in  question  (which  is 
always  semi-liquid),  supposing  the  latter  to 
be  emptied  only  ouce  a  year,  and  to  furnish 
each  llirec  charettea  only,  at  six  francs,  we 
huve  10,000x6x3=180,000  francs,  which 
the  coiiipimy  {)ays  yearly  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  having  a  popidation  of  70,000 
souls.  But  OS  the  company  resells  to  the 
farmer  the  soid  soil  for  manuring  purposes, 
at  teit  francs  per  charette,  it  tbilow  that  this 
article  of  trajflic  produces  yearly  at  Stras- 
burg 300,000  francs,  or  just  about  4|  francs 
for  each  inhabitant." 

The  high  prices  paid  for  this  manure  by 
the  ('outiiiciitnl  farmers  betrays  the  estima- 
tiou  in  which  they  hold  it.  "  The  con- 
tracKir  at  Brussels,  M.  Champon,"  says  Dr. 
Granville,  "sells  his  manuro  for  \S*.4d. 
per  ton  —  400  florins  or  33^.  6*.  for  a  barge- 
load  of  fifty  tons.  M.  Smet,  the  greatest 
trafficker,  perhaps,  in  this  material  in  Kost 
Flanders,  gets  for  some  of  his  lOj.,  and  for 
(he  best  and  larger  jHirtion  of  it  13«.  per 
ton  ;  while  the  contractor  at  Antwerp  dis- 
poses of  all  he  ha.s  of  Flemish  manure  at 
52  florins  the  put,  or  624  florins  the  barge- 
load,  equal  to  52/.,  or  W.  I0#.  Hd.  per  ton. 
But  if  we  look  to  what  takes  place  every 
<lay  at  Montfaucon,  near  Paris,  where  200 
cart-laads  of  the  contents  of  the  cesspools 
are  daily  depositeil,  to  be  converted  into 
poudretle,  we  find  the  latter  (a  dry  and 
com[K>und  manure  made  from  night-soil) 
to  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  all  the 
rest. 

"  But  by  far  the  most  important  point  of 
practical  knowledge  in  this  matter,  put  for- 
ward  by   the  same  great   authorities,  and 
the   truth  of  which   was   alVerwards  oon- 
3u  4 


Kearly  half  a  century  since  the  Baroo  de 
Schulze,  when  writing  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
observed,  "  They  have  now  ceased  to  sj>oil 
the  fine  harbour  of  Stockholm  with  nui- 
sances of  every  kind.  The  contents  of  the 
privies  aie  now  collected  by  undertakers,  in 
barrels,  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  have 
a  double  quantity  to  replace  those  deposited 
in  the  reservoirs,  from  whence  they  are 
carried  to  the  country.  My  eldest  son, 
who  has  changed  the  sword  for  the  plough- 
share, has  particularly  attendeil  to  this  ma- 
nure, being  favourably  situated  on  the 
Lake  Malar,  forty-eight  English  miles  from 
the  capital ;  he  conveys  it  in  a  covered 
boat,  eadi  loading  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
dress  about  three  acres  of  spring  com,  and 
between  four  and  five  of  winter  corn  and 
meadow  ground.  This  manure,  by  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  becomes  more  liquid ; 
aud  it  is  conveyed  from  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  by  a  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  lever, 
through  u  spout  into  a  close  cart  on  shore 
drawn  by  two  oxen.  These  carts  are  pro- 
vided with  a  moveable  funnel,  and  with  a 
strainer  so  regulated  by  means  of  a  pole 
that  the  manure  can  be  administered  at 
pleasure  by  the  driver,  without  further  at- 
tention to  spreading.  Tliat  (he  land  may 
not  be  overdunged,  and  the  crop  conse- 
quently lodged,  care  must  be  token  not  to 
lay  above  forty  each  cart-loads  on  the 
Bwe<lish  acre  for  spring  com;  each  cart 
I'lmtiiining  180  gidlons  English,  or  1920  lbs. 
Except  that  other  powerful  manure  pro- 
duced by  refuse  of  the  herring  oil-works, 
rmni-  can  come  into  competition,  for  richness, 
with  the  contents  of  the  privy  niLxed  wilh 
urine.  The  eflects  of  this  manure,  no  doubt, 
rfhwijiijlt  irraduaUv:  Tet  ita  onentian  idbt  bs 


some  Engliah  labonrt 
the  employment  of  I 
overcome  by  a  little 
stream  which  flows  thj 
Eastboum,  in  Soasex, 
months  since,  much  a 
the  night-soil  which  hi 
it  from  the  adjoining 
in  Tain  that  their  owl 
use  it  for  their  garden 
lady  of  the  place,  who 
mote  the  comlbrt  of  he 
desired  her  bailiflf  to  g 
to  purchuK  it  of  them, 
ever,  universally  rejM 
they  have  no  longer  • 
of  their  privies  to  be  D 
folly  a{)plied  them,  an 
suits,  to  their  own  i 
that  if  it  was  worth  •  j 
it  uf  them,  it  most  be ! 
for  their  gardens. 

"  By  this  term,  nighr 
indefatigable  Arthur  1 
is  to  be  understood  i 
made  uf  what  a  lf\ 
'  I'espdce  de  fiimier  qm 
de  nommer ; '  from  wU 
would  not  have  cxped 
so  much  of  the  value  i 
An  Englishman  njSi ' 
better  to  let  it  alone! 
it  perfectly  decent  andi 
siuer  human  ordure  aa 
that  can  be  procured 
first  consider  the  farmt 
where  his  great  object 
manure  ••  possible  wi 
to  depend  on  purchoiei 
hai      "    " 


NIGIIT-SOIL. 


I  price.  In  tlic  last  century, 
lie  gsllev  slaves  Ht  Mursuilles 
kuil  »olu  to  the  farmers  iia  a 
ipc*,  olives,  and  fi^s ;  the  last 
Bued  by  it  were  the  best  in 

Nice  It  seUs  hi<!b,  and  every 
in  house  of  oflice  for  pas- 
^hins  it  seems  to  be  a  ma- 
thcrs,  in  the  most  retmest^ 
buy  are  well  uL'(|uainte(l  with 
London  it  sells  at  from  3».  to 
levcntecn  miles  distimt,  with 

all  expenses,  it  costs  2Si.  a 
yet  it  answered  greatly.  It 
I  by  the  scavengers  in  very 

(not  too  deep)  in  a  grass 
Inuner  trenches  cut  through 
i  then  being  thrown  in  ht-ajM, 
^it  caniage.  Three  waggon 
•40  to  300  bushels,  arc  enough 
f  grass  land,  upon  which  I 
txt  best;  but  mixed  with 
ft,  or  dry  pond  mud,  its  use 
cation  is  excclleut.  I  have 
ritb  all  other  manures,  and 
De  of  them  I  could  procure 
J  manyr  degrees.  It  is  a 
(o  imagine  that  inanunog  a 
I  substance  will  give  a  bad 

>  I  dressed  part  of  a  posture 
be  whole  of  that  year  with 
and  youn«  cattle,  and  I  re- 
rious  gentlemen  that  saw   it 

>  the  ground  that  part  wiis 
len,  while  there  wiu  much 
&c.  in  every  other  j>art  of 
Annait  of  Agr.   voL  xxxiii. 

cr  20th,  1772,"  odds  Arthur 
larked  divisions  each  of  four 
■  on  a  summer  fallow  ;  the 
t  pebbly  gravel,  und  manured 
bents  as  follows :  — 

N  of  Wheal  per  Am. 

j^^   -  -  320 

^K    -  240 

^C     -  -   160 

'ftnnyaM  com- 

-  60 

-  30 
t  yard  of  chalk     SO 


contains  the    results  ef  A. 
The  soil  on  which   these 
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I  of  night-soil,"  he  continues, 
pu;  it  juat  trebles  the  pro- 
the  exjMfriments  I  have  made 
ture,  I  have  ever  found  this 
unlfonn."  (Annate  of  Agr. 
It  is  evident,  also,  from  the 
if  jVrthur  Young,  which  ore 
rmed  by  tlio.-se  of  the  £ssex 
by  own,  that  night-soil  is  an 
knre  for  potatoes.    The  fol- 


lowing table 

Young's  trials, 

cxpcrmients  were  made  was  a  poor  gravelly 

loam. 

Produce  per  Acre. 

Biuheli. 
Soil  simple  produced     •  -  120 

\igbt-soil  1 0  waggon  loads, each  96  bosh.  6(X] 

—  6  —  —  650 

—  2  —  _  !500 
Bones       10           —               —           650 

—  6  —  —  640 

—  2  —  —560 
Hog  dung  6U  one-horse  cart  loads  480 

—  30  —  480 
Yard  compost    60  one-horse  cart  loads   300 

—  120  —  480 

—  30  —  140 
(Survey   of  Hertfordikire,   p.  177.;    Brit. 
Uusb.  vol.  i.  p.  '267. ) 

These  experiments  are  useful,  as  indicat- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  each  fertiliser, 
although  the  (luontities  eniployed  were  evi- 
dently excessive.  Mr.  Uewett  Davis,  of 
Spring  Purk,  near  Cmydon,  finds  six  tons 
of  night-8t^il,  mixed  witli  peat,  to  be  amply 
sutEcient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  He  tbiiikg 
this  manure  the  best  for  tumitis.  Night-soil 
is,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  of 
prejudice  and  inattention,  much  more  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  nortli  of 
England  than  it  was  formerly.  Air.  Dixon, 
of  Iluthcrshuw,  in  Lancashire,  thus  de- 
ecrilK'8  his  mode  of  using  it.  (Jourti.  Eng, 
Agr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  13.5.)  "  For  the  con- 
veyance of  night-soil  and  urine,  we  have 
the  largest  anil  strongest  casks,  such  as  oils 
are  im|iorted  in  \  the  top  of  which  is  pro- 
vide<l  with  u  funnel  to  put  the  matters 
through,  and  the  casks  are  ti.ved  on  wheels 
like  tho.He  of  a  common  dung-cart.  I  um 
futty  aware  that  there  are  many  localities 
where  neither  jioat  nor  night-soil  can  be 
readily  obtained  ;  but  it  is  worth  a  farmer's 
while  to  go  even  more  than  twenty  miles 
for  the  latter  substance,  provided  he  can 
have  it  without  deterioration :  the  original 
cost  is  often  trilling.  On  a  farm  where 
turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  are  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  the  system  here  reconunended 
will  be  almost  incalculably  advantageous. 
A  single  horse  is  sutficient  for  one  carriage; 
mine  holds  upwards  of  a  ton  each ;  six  tons 
of  this  manure  in  compost  with  peat,  or,  iT' 
that  is  not  convenient,  any  tithcr  matters, 
su<:b  as  ditch  scourings,  or  high  headlands 
which  have  been  properly  prepared  and  laid 
dry  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be  amply 
sulhcient  for  an  acre  of  turnips  or  mangcL 
This  manure  is  by  far  the  most  invigorat- 
ing of  any  I  have  ever  yet  tried.  Bones  in 
any  slate  will  bear  no  comparison  as  a  help 
for  any  crop ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
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ined  by  Professor  Hermgtudt,  who  ro- 
porU  it  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  com- 
mon dung ;  that  it  is  moat  ciiicaoiuus  in  wet 
seasons ;  and  that  in  dry  seanons  it  is  lei^ 
useful  upon  siindy  soils  than  upon  greasy 
clays.  (Quart.  Joum.  Af^.  vol.  x.  p.  285.) 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  very  excellent 
composts  may  be  made  from  night-soil ;  and, 
in  fact,  several  are  now  prepared  in  Loo- 
don,  on  a  very  bold  scale,  for  the  service 
of  the  farmer ;  but  tlic  success  of  these  is 
usually  impeded  by  the  preparers  profess- 
ing that  tbuir  preparations  may  be  used  in 
quantities  mucu  too  small.  Then,  again, 
one  or  two  patents  have  lieen  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  artificial  manures,  by  per- 
sons who  were  evidently  very  grossly  igno- 
rant of  what  they  professed  to  understand. 
(Johntoa  on  the  rertilUert,  p.  92.)  See 
Fakm-Yaki)    KLixcaB;    ^Ianubes    api'U- 

CABLE  DT  TUB  DrLU.;    UbiNB. 

Nll'PERS.  A  term  applied  to  the  four 
teeth  in  the  fore  port  of  a  horse's  mouth, 
two  in  the  u[ii)er  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  : 
tlii^y  are  put  lortli  between  the  se<'ond  and 
third  years.  Nipixirs,  in  farriery,  are  the 
pincers  which  the  smiths  use  in  shoeing. 

NIPPLE-WOIIT.  Laptana  (from  la- 
pago,  to  purge ;  in  allusion  to  its  once  sup- 
posed mediemal  virtues).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  little  interest,  and  of  the  commonest  cul- 
ture. There  are  two  indigenous  species, 
both  ajinual  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ct>mpo.tit<r. 

1.  Common  nipple- wort,  or  dock  orcases 
(L.  communis),  is  met  with  very  frequently 
in  waste  as  well  as  cultivated  grounn. 
The  root  is  branching,  with  many  fibres, 
simple  at  the  crown.     Stem  solitary,  two  or 
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DA.  Two  «dis 
agriculture.  The 
is  known  in  commeroe 
saltpetre,  and  is  princi| 
the  East  Indiea,  wliere  ' 
surfiice  of  the  ground,  4 
trict  of  Tirhut  in  Be^ 
in  Ceylon,  Persia,  & 
Spain  ;  but  that  whidi 
land  comes  chiefly  firom 
state,  and  contains  aba 
of  pure  nitre.  It,  bow< 
lity ;  but  the  average  lo< 
is  generally  about  15  to 
is  also  formed  by  art 
various  parts  of  Europe 
is  comjioded  of  nitric  4 
one  equivalent ;  and  p< 
one  equivalent ;  or  321 
471  ofalkali  =  100. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  whU 
imOv,  is  obtained  chief 
It  is  found  in  a  thick  at) 
tion  of  8500  feet  abol 
Pacific  Ocean.  (Dana 
443.)  It  is  sold,  it  leea 
on  tJie  coast  of  Peru  ■ 
is  composed  of  nitric  ( 
potash  37-9  parts.  (Hi 
Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  39.) 

It  is  only  m  modem 
lias  been  extensively  t 
tiliscr;  for  it  a  not  l<K 
commerce  has  been  nroi 
sufficiently  large  and  rl 
the  fanner  to  j-  '  '  '  ' 
That  the  kni>>  \ 

lities,  however, 
is  too  self-evident  ' 


NITRATES  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA. 


1S70,  *  le«med  German  counsellor, 
(ID,  in  bis   Treatiie  upon  Rural 
deecribes  the  use  of  thbt  salt  as  not 
dressine  in  hiii  time  lor  cole- 
A  nentnrr  atierwards,  Evelyn,  in 
on  Eartk,  told  the  farmers  of 
that   il'  they  could   but  obtain  a 
aupiply  of  saltpetre,    they  would 
but  [ittle  other  compost  to  ineliontte 
und."     And  even  Jcthro  Tull,  in 
part   of  the   last   ceiiturj',  who 
Tery  zealously  the  iiecessury  use  of 
of  all  kinds  —  even  Toll   plneed 
the  head  of  his  list  of  those  sub- 
hich  he  deemed  to  be  the  essential 
f  pUnts. 

therefore,  must  not  be  regarded 
ndem  introduction  into  agriculture  ; 
IS  long  been  used  in  limited  quan- 

K previous  generations  of  cultivutors, 
B  ua,  were  content  to  notice  tlic 
wUch  it  produces,  witJiout  being 
•XACtly  comprehend  its   mode  of 

to  merely  substitute  words  in 
of  unknown  cflccts,  and  to  say 
la  a  stimulant,  or  Uiat  it  yields 
to  the  pknt;  and  there  is  little 
of  its  entering  into  the  compo- 
■ny  of  the  more  commoaly  ciuti- 
:  there  is,  therefore,  but  a  silight 
of  its  being  a  direct  food  of  the 
which  the  fanner  usually  opjiUes 
only  common  exception  m  that  of 
in  which  u  minute  [>urtion  of  cubic 
itrate  of  sixin)  is  found  to  exist. 
Although  tliese  nitrates  have  not 
in  the  farmer's  crops,  yet 
known  to  exist  in  many  plants, 
s  easential  ingredients.  Thus 
is  found  in  the  common  horse- 
.  the  nettle,  and  the  sunflower. 
discovered  it  in  the  Cheiopo- 
M.  Van<iuelin  in  the  deadly 
Dr.  John  found  it  in  the  Me- 
cryilallinwn,  M.  Chev- 
The  growth  of  the  sunllower 
iOt«d  by  watering  it  with 
of  this  salt.  It  langui.thcs 
■hicb  do  not  naturally  contain  it; 
11  I  tic  salt  is  added  to  the  earth, 
iiately  makes  its  appearance 
,,  .    ..  the  unial  proportions. 

[h  we  are   not  aware  of  its 

ordinary  field  crops,  yet 

leficially  exist  in  tlieau,  and 

Me   iutluence   nt  certain 

their  KTowth,  although  in  minute 

;  MM  notwithstanding  we  have 

•vidoioe  of  the   fact,  it  is  not 

prManet  may  tend  to  vary, 

world,  the  essentially  prc- 

of  nitrogen  in  a  vray 

II 


which  the  skilful  investigations  of  the  che- 
mist have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing. 
Such  researches,  however,  have  already 
proved  that  nitrogen  (which,  with  oxygen, 
the  acid  of  saltpetre  is  formed)  perlbrms  a 
much  more  imjiortant  part  in  vegetable 
economy  tlian  was  once  supposed ;  and 
many  facts  are  already  apparent  which 
should  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the 
examination.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
observed  by  the  farmer  that  these  two 
nitrates  (the  base  of  whose  acid  is  nitrogen) 
have  a  very  powerful  effect  in  a<lding  to 
the  deep  green  colour  of  plants.  Now  this 
is  preciB«ily  the  effect  produ('ed  by  other 
fertdisers,  which  also  contain  nitrogen ; 
such  as  gelatine,  urine,  oils,  blood,  soot, 
fish,  &c.  In  fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
manure  ]>ro<!ucing  this  rapid,  darkly  green, 
luxuriant  growth,  from  which  nitrogen  is 
absent.  Saltpetre  is  naturally  generated  on 
the  earth's  surface  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  situation  much  more 
frequent  than  the  farmer  is  wont  to  suspect. 
Wherever  lunmonia  is  copiously  generated, 
as  in  stables,  form-yards,  &c.,  and  wherever 
tlic  nitrogen,  which  forms  a  component 
ixirtioii  of  ummonist,  at  the  moment  of  its 
cxtriuiition  has  access  to  potash  or  cal- 
careous matter,  there  saltfjetre  is  usually 
formed.  This  is  naturally  done  so  copi- 
ously, in  some  of  those  situations  in  which 
the  larnicr  is  placed,  as  to  form  fine  crys- 
tjdlinc  cxuilations  on  the  walls ;  and  it  is 
in  such  places  that  those  plants  which 
abound  in  saltpetre,  as  the  nettle,  the 
horse-r.'ulish,  &c.  commonly  flourish  with 
^incommon  luxuriance.  It  has  been  proved 
by  those  who  gather  the  saltpetre  from  the 
earth's  surface  in  southern  Africa  and  llin- 
dostan,  as  well  as  by  those  who  prepare  the 
artificial  saltpetre  beds  in  Spain  from  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets  of  Madrid,  that 
nothmg  more  is  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  saltpetre  in  these  beds  of  earth,  than 
the  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
with  some  potash,  and  calcareous  mat- 
ter. Now  all  these  essentiids  for  the  form- 
ation of  sol^jetre  must  in  nutny  situa- 
tions be  afforded  by  the  farmer's  own  soils. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  lands  in  the  cul- 
tivator's possession  where,  espcciKlly  in  dry 
summers,  the  formation  of  saltpetre  in 
minute  proportions  is  continually  taking 
jilace ;  where  tlie  putrefaction  of  animal 
matters  must  in  small  proportions  be  pro- 
ductive of  anunonia ;  and  where  an  abun- 
dance of  fiotttsh  is  already  existing  in  the 
soil,  to  neutralise  llie  iiitnc  acid  produced, 
and  form  with  it  nitrate  of  potash  or  salt- 
petre. For  it  has  been  a8certainc<l  that  if 
tU  the  moment  when  nitrogen  it  tvolved  it  u 


rich  alluvial 
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soils  -which   must  abound  in 


decomposing  organic  matters  in  some 
degree  countcnani^os  the  conclusion,  aii  does 
the  smalhiess  of  the  quantity  of  saltpetre 
applied;  for  if  once  we  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  soil,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, bein^  able  to  generate  this  salt, 
then  it  will  be  allowed  that  one  hundred 
weight  per  acre  is  not  a  large  crop  for  the 
soil  to  iiroduce.  That  in  mis  way  it  is  gc- 
neraU'd  in  some  of  the  richest  soils  of  the 
East,  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  sur- 
face with  a  white  incrustation,  is  known  to 
every  oriental  traveller.  To  a  still  greoter 
extent  is  the  laud  in  those  countries  im- 
pregnated iu  mtuiy  situations  with  the  ni- 
trate of  lime,  a  salt  which,  possessing  the 
some  acid  as  nitre  and  cubic  nitre,  has 
lime  instead  of  (lotiuh  or  soda  for  its  base ; 
and  from  some  experiments  which  I  have 
mude,  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  nitrate', 
which  is  of  mucli  less  cost  llian  cither  the 
nitrates  of  jKJtash  or  BO<hi,  will  bo  l(>und  a 
vuluiil)Ie  agent  for  the  use  oi'  the  cultivator. 
For  its  excessive  deli(}uescent  or  moisten- 
ing properties,  which  render  it  so  unma- 
nageable for  many  manufacturing  purposes, 
iimlce  it  more  viduable  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  poor,  dry,  thirsty  soils,  where  artificial 
fertilisers  arc  most  in  re<jue«t.  D'  nitrate 
of  lime  was  imported  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
the  farmer  could  readily,  if  he  wished,  make 
his  own  cubic  i>etre,  at  a  very  low  price,  by 
mixing  the  nitrate  of  lime  with  glauber 
Mtlts  (sulphate  of  soda),  by  which  means  a 
rapid  decomposition  takes  )ilacc,  the  result 
of  which  is  nitrate  of  soda  (cubit-jpetrc), 
and  sulphate  of  lime  (gyi)sum).  Tne  in- 
ferior impure  refuse  glauber  solu,  mode  by 


upMii  toio  \njtA  *^^y  C 
in  Berkshire,  witJi  t4 
l.-t,  at  the  roto  of  1  < 
trate  of  soda  IJ  ow^ 
tcrin's  manure  14  In 
gypsiun  1^  cwt.  per 
soda  H  cwt.  and  gjp 
These  were  all  ^>pi 
mouth  of  April ;  but  i 
duced  a  better  crop 
yet  the  extreme  di 
operated  very  materi 
cess  of  almost  all  ail 
the  produce  of  tii*  \ 
below  an  average  et\ 
were  decidedly  the  b 
rate  of  rather  more  I 
per  acre ;  while  the  p* 
pic  was  less  than  twd 
rhe  grasses  were  of  j 
nootuig  tb«  upland  | 
a  considerable  portaoi 
roots  of  luccm,  whid 
g)-psum  alone,  and  ii 
cubic  petrc  mixed,  w{ 
plication  to  a  very  r( 
plauL4  nearly  doublin| 
portion  of  the  laud. 

In  some  experimenl 
sent,  on  the  barley  ai 
chalk  fonnation  in  t 
Winchester,  the  effect 
excellent; the  green oi 
rendered  much  mor^ 
creased  produce  far  m 
for  the  expense  of  tb 
same  success  attendi 
both  tvd  clover  and  i 
lands;  but  when  I  ^ 
same  rate  per  acra  fl 
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TboM  of  Mr.  Lightfoot  were  on 
lTel»  of  Ilertfordaliire,  which  hnve  a 
:m  of  chiilk  ;  and  yet  he  produced 
cwt.  per  ai-rc  of  saltpetre  effect* 
tJaui  equal  to  thoK  pro<luced  by  fold- 
land  with  sheep.  And  when  Mr. 
of  Wilham  tried  it  on  the  Essex 
uccd  hardly  any  effect,  except  | 
the  colour  of  the  wheat;  but 
used  the  siiuic  quantity  (one  cwt. 
on  his  light  barley  land,  after 
.  tnmiiis,  the  increase  was  fifteen 
of  barley  and  640  lbs.  of  straw  per 
■nil  on  a  sandy  field  of  oats  the  in- 
from  its  application  was  twenty 
of  oats  una  half  a  load  of  straw. 
ul  experimentii  of  Mr.Kimber- 
orth  on  clover,  in  which  he  pro- 
one  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitre  results  I 
to  that  from  twenty-five  cubic 
■-dung,  were  upon  the  ssindy 
t  er  "  of  moderate  quality. '  ] 
-.1  North  Creake  bears  out  en- 
e  cnndusions,  when  he  applauds 
•*  u|Kin  all  light  warm  soils,"  but 
I  tluLt  "  on  cold  clay  land  on  an  , 
of  reasons  it  will  not  more  than  ' 
[Ike  outlay ;"  and  yet  this  excellent  ^ 
Itaid  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
having  obtained  from  an  apjili- 
of  *«ie  cwt.  per  acre  of  saltpetre  to 
Hfbt  land"  anincreaae  of  six  bushels 
ijf  of  wheat.  The  experiments  of 
ev  of  Ilarlstoiie  entirely  con- 
of  Mr.  Everitt ;  and  in  the  Re- 
HarUUme  Farmer t'  Ciiift,  in 
(Utcd  to  be  "  the  unaitiToous 
the  meeting"  that  saltpetre  %fas 
in  It*  effects  on  heavy  clover 
tiutt  on  light  land  it  was  highly 
to  "  wheat,  clover,  and  other 
tare*." 

neighbours  too,  an  excellent 

!X,  m  1839,  found  on  the  fine 

soils  of  his  farm  the  following 

top-dreiising  his  barley  with 

•crc  of  saltpetre,   compared 

1  undressed,  dresscil  with  niglit- 

>nd  with  farm-yard  niu- 


■pte  yielded 

I  cvL  of  saltpetre 
I  50  bushels  of  sprats 

1  io 

I  SO  hoshels  per  acre 
.  night-suil  (I'urt- 


10  loads  of  farm 
acre    - 


Qn. 
5 


-     7 


Buibdi. 
« 

I 


*i 


louoed,  also  Cnnd  the  simie  remark 
eolnc  pctre),  that  the  effect  of 
■  the  aoooetl  a[>parcni  when  it  is 

ttsa 


finely  powdered,  and  spread  on  the  land  in 
moist  weather.  'ITie  expliinutioii  of  this 
must,  perhaps,  he  found  in  the  siif»erior 
rapidity  witii  which,  in  such  seasons,  it 
mLxes  with  the  soil.  The  cultivator  will 
remember  that  moist  weather  is  also  the 
best  adapted  for  the  application  of  other 
top-dressings,  such  as  gypsum  and  soot.  I 
have  found  in  the  ajiplication  of  crushed 
bones  to  grass  lands,  that  they  never  pro- 
duce such  good  effects  as  when  rolled  nito 
tlie  soil  by  a  heavy  roller,  when  the  grcmnd 
is  softeneil  by  wet  weather.  The  Stalford- 
shire  farmers  will  readily  attest  the  .some 
fact.  If  long-continued  dry  weatlier  sae- 
ceeds  the  application  of  the  nitrates  to 
clover,  the  leaves  of  the  grass,  wherever  the 
powdered  nitrate  lias  fallen,  become  covered 
with  yellowish  spots. 

The  application,  too,  of  cither  nitre  or 
cubic  nitre  to  grass  renders  it  much  more 
attractive  to  live  stock,  who,  if  turaed  into 
a  grass  field  only  partially  dressed  with 
either,  will  almost  invariably  resort  to  the 
portion  of  the  land  dressed  with  the  nitrates. 
This  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  these  salts  are  in  minute  pro- 
portions absorbed  by  the  crops  to  whicli 
they  are  ap[ilied.  \\  e  know  that  this  is  tlie 
case  with  other  saline  manures,  such  as 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  common 
gait;  and  every  cultivator  who  has  dressed 
his  grass  with  either  salt  or  gypsum  will  at- 
test now  decidedly  bis  live  stock  prefer  the 
grass  so  treated  to  every  other  jwrtion  of 
the  same  field. 

The  effect  of  cubic  petre,  as  a  fertiliser 
for  heavy  soils,  seems  to  be  rather  more 
fuvourable,  as  far  as  my  obserratious  ex- 
tend, than  that  of  saltpetre ;  and  in  this  I 
am  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  many 
of  my  neighbours.  Yet  still  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
bfitli  the  cubic  petre  and  the  saltpetre  will 
be  fiiiind  much  more  valuable  to|)-ilresslng3 
for  li"ht  lands  than  for  the  heavier  soils; 
unci  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  alter  my 
(ijiinion  from  the  results  of  many  of  the 
carefully  observed  ex]ieriments  of  the  very 
dry  season  of  1 840 ;  for  in  .siicli  pcrliHls  it 
is  almost  hopeless  t^i  cxpetrt  that  any  kind 
of  top-dressing  will  priMluce  results  such  as 
may  serve  to  guide  us  in  our  future  prac- 
tice. Thus,  in  seasons  such  as  the  Inst,  ] 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  failure  of 
top-dressings  of  all  kinds  ;  not  only  of  the 
salts,  such  as  lime  and  salt,  gypsimi  and 
soot,  and  malt  coombs,  but  even  of  the 
richest  manure.  Jly  neighbours  in  Es- 
sex know  very  well  that  if  a  dry  summer 
follows  the  application  of  their  sprats  (jicr- 
haps  the  most  powerful  of  all  animal  ma- 
nures), the  applicBtiou  is  entirely  useless. 


m 


own  experiment.  The  clover  also,  whica 
was  sown  with  the  barley  in  moat  instances, 
Mcmed  to  derive  a  conaideritble  benefit 
IVoin  the  dressing ;  and  I  have  noticed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  die  advantage  of 
sowing  the  cubic  jMitre  in  moiat  weather. 
In  the  dry  summer  of  1 840,  the  effect  of 
the  cubic  petre  was  very  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  it  on  similur  land  and  crops 
m  18.'i8  and  1839  —  an  effect  which  entirely 
supports  my  conclusions  with  rejjord  to  the 
inelnt^cy  of  all  top-dressings  in  perio<ls  of 
long-continued  dry  weather.  Of  this  opi- 
nion, too,  is  a  very  excellent  and  extensive 
farmer  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  noticed  too  the  effect 
on  some  of  the  clays  as  well  as  the  sands  of 
Surrey  in  1 840,  —  that  the  efliict  of  cubic 
pelre  upon  young  wheats  at  the  rate  iif  1  ^ 
cwt.  per  acre  was  excellent,  not  only  in 
producing  a  very  deep  green  roloiir,  but  in 
mducing  a  very  considerable  nmicncgs  of 
growth.  But  then,  in  his  experience  and 
obtcrvntions,  he  has  notice<l  that  the  wheat 
thus  dressed  1ms  a  stronger  tendency  to 
blight  thou  that  growing  on  the  adjoining 
lauds.  On  his  farms,  however,  this  rank- 
uess  of  growth  is  not  felt  as  an  evil ;  for  on 
all  soils,  heavy  as  well  as  light,  he  practises 
an  excellent  system  of  thin  sowing,  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  as  I  can  attest,  is  excellent  in 
producing  most  abundant  crops ;  either  on 
the  {Mmr  hungry  black  gravels  and  sands 
of  Addington  in  Surrey,  or  on  the  tena- 
cious clays  of  Su-ssex,  he  never  drills  more 
than  five  pecks  of  seed  wheat  per  acre  at 
intervals  of  twelve  inches.  It  is  true  that 
by  this  plan  the  appearance  of  the  wheat 
during  the  winter  months  is  not  so  vigor- 
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number  of  the  second' 
of  the  Royal  Agriad 
latid,  there  is  a  maM 
ation,  collected  by  Hi 
trates  very  considera] 
on  the  advantages  of 
the  exTieriments  of  IM 
and  otiiers.  And  all 
pared  to  contend  tht 
two  powerful  salta  n 
most  ajiparent  on  tl 
am  much  inclined  to 
will  find  that  this  ia 
case. 

In  most  soils  thef 
certain  proportion  d 
and  in  many  it  exists 
to  decompose  the  uiti 
nitrate  of  potash  oa 
This  may,  perhaps, 
some  instancess  (tur  th 
taiued  in  some  appan 
the  application  of  tht 
mav  be  one  reason 
moisture  is  found  to 
cessary  for  the  beM 
nitre :  for  it  is  a  cb 
produce  any  chemical 
substances  one  of  tb< 
stale,  perfectly  dry  0 
producing  any  cnefl 
other. 

Such,  then,  are  tht 
continued  expcrime< 
upon  nitre  and  cabi 
been  able  to  make,  n 
to  re-examine  and  *i 
are,  I  think,  the] 
be  derived  (Vom  ( 
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^eriiil  effects,  are  amongst  the 
jnirj  to  whicji  1  have  uluded 
The  advocates,  however,  of 
Bures  have  no  need  to  com- 
I  which  ibey  have  made ; 
_  that  in  may  instances  they 
tlly  pro<luccd  but  triflinj;  etTeotK, 
DtJa  hardly  any,  yet  still  in  the 
""  instances  they  have  amply  r«- 
Ber  for  his  outlay.  There  is 
ace,  perhaps,  of  such  a  rapid 
:  of  a  saline  manure  into  agri- 
"  at  of  tlie  modern,  extensive, 
use  of  cubic  nctre  by  the 
eat  Dritoiii ;  and  if  we  only 
jnember  the  dilKculties  of  ex- 
•Jbea  like  those,  exposed, 
Di  of  the  process  of  ve- 
*ty  are,  to  innumerable 
r,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to 
I  success  of  its  introduction, 
nt  and  cnterjjrise  with  which 
bf  our  country  have  conducted 
ft  experiments. 

Lnuuiy  experiments  with  these 
be  met  with  in  ibe  a<rricultural 
me  last  few  years.  In  the  Jmim. 
it.  vol.i.  p.274— 278— 280, 281. 
r»ol.  cxvu.  to  cxxxix. ;  Quart. 
i  Tol.  i.  p.  208. ;  Ibid,  vol,  xii. 
BM.  l/i^'A.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  195.; 
p.  ix.  p.  2(i9. ;  are  some  triiUs 
[and  nitrate  of  so<1ji,  as  dress- 
tous  crops  at  IU>7.ellc,  in  1840, 
rXIamilloo,   of  Ciircluie,  Ayr- 

■uidum  of  saltpetre,  nitrate  of 

■nmnn  sidt,  used  as  top-drcss- 

•oulh-east  porden  ])arK,   of  a 

well    drained,     1  Ith    April, 

re  laid  down  with  grain  in 

sown  with  1 J  cwt.  of  nitrate 

and   marked   as   such ; 

of  one   rood,   without  any 

one  acre  sown  with  1  \  cwt. 

next  to  this  hulf  an  acre  dressed 

of  a  hundred  weight  of 


t  next  K 
purths 


[n  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
baviDg  had  some  fuvourublc 
e  WW  iu>  extraordinary  change 
■tinct  acres  dressed  with  salt- 
rate  of  loda,  u  compared  with 
im  field.  I'he  grass  cmtinued 
9m>c  divisions  much  stronger, 
'an  infinitely  richer  and  darker 
I  the  cattle  lying  much  upon  it, 
"ond  it.  This  suf>erior  appear- 
through  May  and  June, 
later.  'Ine  gnus  was,  ai>er 
Bae  that  no  difference  could 
t  existed ;  it  was  particularly 
bKrred  in  September,  Octo- 


ber, November,  and  now  8th  December;  and 
no  difference  was  then  or  is  now  perceptible 
between  the  ground  dressed  witn  the  salt- 
petre and  what  was  not  so  dressed.  The 
pasture  seemed  equatly  benefited  by  the 
nitrate  of  soda  as  by  the  saltpetre ;  and  as 
the  latter  cost  in  proportion  to  the  former 
as  30*.  to  20ii.  per  cwt.,  there  can  be  no 
(juestion  of  preferring  the  nitrate  of  soda. 
No  improvement  could  be  fjerceived  to 
have  taken  place  from  the  dressings  with 
common  salt. 

2.  Another  trial  was  made  on  pasture 
of  the  second  year,  in  the  lawn,  on  light 
land  and  dry,  14th  April,  1840;  one  acre, 
measured  and  marked,  sown  with  1^  cwt.  of 
saltpetre  ;  oiljoining  tliis,  one  acre  sown  with 
1^  cwt.  of  common  salt;  and  next  one  atrre, 
measured  luid  marked,  sown  with  1 J  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Reiidt.  —  Every  remark  applicable  to  the 
experiments  in  the  south-east  garden  park 
applies  equiilly  to  this.  Li  both,  iu  the 
diuerent  breadths  sown  by  the  cast  of  the 
hand  where  the  two  breadths  joine<l,  and 
the  ground  had  got  an  extra  (juantity,  the 
grass  was  richer  and  darker,  showing  that 
Ii  cwt.  per  acre  i^  not  an  ovei'-drcssing, 
whether  of  saltpetre  or  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

3.  Memorandum  of  dressings  of  salt- 
petre, common  salt,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
on  the  ICth  of  April,  on  oats  alreody 
brairded  in  Stott'^  Fauld,  partly  on  well 
drained  dry  and  partly  on  light  land ;  one 
acre  and  fifteen  liuls,  measured  and  marked, 
sown  with  saltpeti-e  at  the  rate  of  1  i  cwt. 
per  acre ;  next  to  this,  one  acre  and  fifteen 
full.\  dressed  with  common  salt  in  the  same 
proportion ;  next  to  this,  one  acre  and  fif- 
teen fall!!,  sown  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
nitrate  of  soda, 

RiiitiU.  —  It  was  long  before  any  effect 
was  perceived  on  any  of  the  oats  dressed 
as  above.  About  the  end  oi  June  a  difier- 
eiice  was  perceived  on  the  acre  and  fifteen 
falb  sown  with  sidtpctre,  which  had  pre- 
viously shown  worming,  and  then  came 
away  darker  and  stronger,  and  became  a 
heavy  crop  of  oats  and  straw.  The  acre 
and  fifteen  fidls  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
never  seemed  to  be  benefiteil  by  the  dress- 
ing. Being  an  inferior  light  sandy  soil, 
with  a  rvd  irony  bottom,  it  was  injured  by 
the  early  drought,  and  never  recovered ;  the 
sal  t  here,  as  on  the  pastures,  seemed  to  have 
no  effect. 

4.  Memorandum  of  dressings  of  salt|)ctrc 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  Laughlan  Glenfield, 
principally  strong  clay,  thorouph-drained, 
and  subsoil-ploughed,  26th  April,  1840,  on 
red  clover,  &o.  for  green  cutting :  one  acre, 
measured  and  marked,  sown  with  saltpetre, 
Kt  tbe  rate  of  1^  cwt.  and  2}  cwt.  of  ni- 


not  8boir  a  Detter  crop  tDon  w&efe  it  ww 
not  dressed.  Nearly  an  acre  was  dressed 
wuli  nitrate  of  soda  after  the  firjt  cutting, 
on  the  lOlU  of  August,  where  one  had  before 
been  applied,  but  itdidnot  seem  to  do  much 
good. 

5.  Memorandum  of  dressing  of  saltpetre 
and  nitrate  of  soda  on  some  winter-sown 
wheat  in  Bridge  Park,  on  clay  land,  thorough- 
drained,  and  subsoil-ploughed,  20th  April, 
1840. 

Fir»t  Lot. — Twenty  falls,  measured  and 
marked,  dressed  with  28  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Produce:  Wheat  7  bushels,  17^  lbs., 
or  per  acre  (by  an  ocre  a  Scotch  acre  is 
meant  throughout,  and  a  Scotch  acre  is 
about  one  fifth  longer  than  a  statute  acre  ; 
and  by  "  a  fall  "  fi  iierch  of  land),  .W  bushels, 
at)  lbs. ;  straw  64  stonc:*,  18  Ibh.,  or  jwr 
acre  518  stones.  Weight  of  wheat  per 
bushel  157i  lbs.    Sold  to  hiJcer  for  28*. 

Second  Lot. — Twenty  falls,  measured  and 
marked,  gown  with  28  lbs.  of  saltpetre.  Pro- 
duce:  Wheat  6  buiihcls,  38  lbs.,  or  per  acre 
6i  bushels,  24  lbs. ;  straw  95  stones,  12  lbs., 
or  per  acre  7(>4  stones.  Weight  per  bushel 
58  lljs.     Sold  to  baker  for  28*. 

Third  Lot.  —  Forty  falls  adjoining,  mea- 
sured and  nnirkcd,  without  any  dressing. 
Produce  :  Wheat,  1 1  bushels  1  lb.,  or  per 
acre  44  bushels,  4  lbs. ;  straw  79  stones,  or 
per  acre  316  stones.  Weight  59  lbs.  Sold 
ibr  seed  at  35<.  p<?r  boll. 

Fourth  Lot. — A  small  quantity  of  oats 
adjoining  to  tills  winter  wheat  was  dressed 
with  saltpetre,  which  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  strength  and  colour  of  the  oats  ;  but 
the  produce  was  not  weighed  or  measured 
after  being  cut. 

Fifth  Lot.  —  Trial  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 


spinacii, 
and  onions, 
vantage. 

Mr.S.  Martin  of  W( 
has  given,  in  the  Sm$t 
lowing  details  of  hii  \ 
Irate  of  soda  u)  a  topH 
a  four  acre  field  in  his  i 
soil  of  the  field  selecU 
loam  with  a  substratil 
was  a  rye-grass  ley, 
bcBsta  until  the  last  ' 
when  it  was  ploughed 
twice  stirreil  aji<l  narr 
with  1 20  bushels  of  linn 
to  its  being  sowu  with 
drop  "  in  the  autuniD. 
of  A])ril  thi.4  year,  I  api 
'  of  soda  per  acre  over  t 
I  the  exception  of  two  U 
I  the  field) ;  in  the  sect] 
applied  to  two  lands  a 
I  which  none  had  been 
1  cwt.  per  acre.  Previ 
tion  of  the  nitrat«  tbt 
sicklv  appearance,  getti 
and  looking  as  we  cal 
but  in  a  very  few  d 
appearance  was  tnudi 
(with  the  c-iception  oC 
which  none  had  been  i 
mained  in  a  very  sickly 
a  faint  yellow  to  a  1% 
two  lands  upon  wluch 
was  sown,  were  much  i 
than  the  other,  and.  i 
from  the  rcmaind 
distance. 

"At  harvest  1 1 
of  each,  and  hod 


much  ( 
V  and_« 


B  truMea  4  lb.  per  acre;  8 
Irt  of  gntla  per  acre,  2  bnshela 
■i  or  47  bu^nols  I  giill.  4  pints 
Wiglit,  60^  lb.  per  bnstiel; 
|«r  »6  tnuscs,  24  lb.  per  ncre. 
■•  piene  of  land,  soil  very  thin 
bown  with  TolavL'ra  wheat  in 
applio)  one  cwt.  ^r  acre  in 
in  Mar,  and  the  result  was 
tory,  tte  produce  good,  and 
per  biuhel. 

lining  6cld  of  precisely  the 
an  of  soil,  but  which  had 
I  for  eleven  years  previously, 
Biured  every  year,  I  sowed  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  lands 
to  H  cwt.  per  acre,  which  had 
diciu  effect;  the  port  with 
It  being  much  mildewed  and 
far  bread,  while  the  straw  on 
r  of  tlie  field  was  very  bright 
[the  grain  full  and  handsome. 
ftrate  of  soda  on  a  meadow, 
ire,  applied  the  last  week  in 
^  very  trifling, 
key  experience  goes,  and  from 
nitrate  of  wxla  on  my  neigh- 
[  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
I  manure  for  their  light  soils, 
'repeated  croppings,  paiticu- 
Ects  where  the  uruble  lands 
peatedly  manured  with  lime ; 
lat  doubts  whether  it  would 
beat  on  newly  broken  up  or 
k  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
f.  In  my  ejtperiment  on  the 
Dd,  although  the  straw  was 
^th  a  bliuiu  brood  and  llaggy, 
Jmiaorably  deticient,  both  m 
k]ualily,  c«impared  with  the 
i. 

I  to  its  effect  on  the  second 
lly  observe,  that  a  very  thin 
Eof  eighteen  acres,  with  wheat 
which  1  cwt.  per  acre  was 
t  of  which  ha<l  a  double  qnan- 
B  this  year  half  with  oats  and 
b,  that  both  oats  and  seeds 
W  to  any  I  ever  grew  on  that 
t  the  land  where  the  2  cwt, 
n  produced  fully  as  many 
straw  and  more  groins, 
as  I  could  judge  from  ap- 
not  keep  it  separate), 
fo  the  other. 

hntanv,  the  knots  or  swelled 

M'  ii'.'  place  where  one 

I:  iinother. 

■J  It  h  1  I  V.       One    of    the 

ifOndon-pridc  Saxifrage.    See 

,  or  Black  Medick.    Sec 


NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

NOONTNGS.    A  term  provinciallyl 
to  signify  working  during  dinner  hours. 

NORl'^OLK  I'LOIUiH.     Sec  Ploiiohs. 

NORTHKUN  LIGHTS,  or  AURORA 
BOREALIS.     Sec  Lights,  Northebji. 

NOSK-BAND.  That  part  of  the  head- 
stall of  a  bridle  which  comes  over  a  horse's 
nose.     It  is  sometimes  tenned  maserole. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT.  A  noUce  to 
quit  of  six  months,  in  the  case  of  a  yearly 
tenant,  is  in  all  eases  necessary,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  agreement  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary,  and  tne  correspondiiiej 
periiHl  of  quitting  must  in  all  cases  be  di- 
reoted  by  the  notice  being  the  same  ar9 
when  the  tenant  entere<l  upon  the  preinisesi  4 
i  There  are  several  cases,  however,  wherw 
'  notice  in  unnecessary,  as  when  a  pauiier  bus 
left  a  parish  house  for  a  time,  in  which  be 
I  has  been  on  sulTerance  (  Wildbore  v.  Raint- 
forlh,  2  M.  &  R.  185.),  or  where  a  lease  is 
to  end  on  a  precise  day  (Cobb  v.  Stokes, 
8  ICaat,  338.),  or  under  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  where  the  party  occupies  for  the  whole- 
term  specified  in  the  agreement.  (Doe  y. 
Stratton,  4  Bingham,  446.)  But  if,  after  the 
lessee's  term  is  expired,  he  continue  in  jxis- 
Ressron  for  a  year,  or  rent  is  received  of  him, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  give  him  notice,  for 
he  has  become  a  yearly  tenant.  (HoUingn- 
worth  v.  Stennett,  2  Kspinasse,  217.)  And 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  yearly-' 
tenant  is  entitled  to  the  some  notice.  (Do« 
v.  Porter,  3  T.  R.  16.) 

FoT^n  of  Notice.  —  Parol  notice  is  suffi- 
cient   if  the  tenant  holds   under  a   parol ' 
lease.  (Timmiruv.  Rawliiifon,  3  Burroughs,^ ^ 
1603.)     But  in  all  cases  the  notice  shonid  r 
be  in  writing,  and  an  examine<l  copy  kept.   , 
'i'he   rent  being  paid  quarterly  niAm  n<r' 
difference ;  the  tenant  is  still  entitled  to  six 
months'  notice  to  quit.     (Spirley  v.  Nete- 
man,   \  Espinasse,  266.)     The  noti<«  may 
be  given  to  end  the  tenancy  on  one  of  two 
days,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  day  on 
which  the  term  ends,  if  served  fix  months 
before  either  (Doe  y.  Wightman,  4  Kspin- 
asse,  5.) ;  or  if  no  day  is  known,   theu    it 
will  do  to  say    "  at  the  end  ami  expiration 
of  the  current  year  of  your  tenancy,  which 
shall  expire  next  after  the  enil  of  one  hal^j 
year  from  the  date  hereof"  (Doe  v.  Butier, 
2  Espinassc,  589.) 

The  following  is  the  form  given  in  Bar' 
ruon't  Wiiodfall  of  a  notice  to  quit  by  th& 
landlord  to  a  yearly  tenant. 
"  Mr.  CD. 

"  I  hereby  give  you  notice  to  qnit  and 
deliver  up  the  premises  which  you  now  hold  ' 

of  rae,  situate  at ,  in  the  county  oPj 

,  on day  of next,  or  at  the! 

expiratiou  of  the  current  year  of  your  tB>«1 

nancy.  A.  B." 

3  u 


tbouia  be  espcciaUy  watobed ;  tor  on  matt 

forms,  after  very  heavy  rain,  »<>rae  watcr- 
coiii-sus  will  be  sure  to  be  filled  uj),  and 
water  will  be  found  lyinujsuniewhere  on  the 
farmer's  land.  The  cHttle,  too,  re(|uirt?  nii 
attention  to  their  warnilli,  and  reffular  feeil- 
iiig.  The  flail  should  be  Uiercfore  kept 
steadily  at  work  for  the  use  of  the  straw-fed 
stock,  and  the  litteringof  their  yards  care- 
fully attended  to.  Tlie  manure  of  the 
atables  should  be  mixed  with  that  of  the 
farm-yard,  regularly  and  evenly,  and  on  no 
account  allowed  to  collect  and  ferment  in 
heaps  around  the  doors.  In  the  leisure  time 
of  tnis  month,  and  during  the  other  winter 
months,  the  farmer  will  do  well  to  consider 
what  heavy  manures  are  to  be  procured  and 
carted,  and  what  arc  the  covenants  of  his 
lease  in  this  respeut. 

This  is  a  leisure  month  for  erectinj»  dry 
walls  for  fences,  for  hedging  and  dit<^'hing. 
The  leaves  are  pretty  completely  fallen. 
Water-meadows  may  now  be  flooded,  and 
under-draininf!  carried  on,  especially  in  the 
heavy  soils.  Wood  cutting  commences  this 
mouth.  Plantations  of  trees  may  lie  formed 
in  open  weather :  to  this  end  do  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  old  fashion  of  dijjcing  a  hole, 
and  thrusting  the  roots  in  ;  but  il  you  would 
have  gotid  thriving,  early  productive  plan- 
tations, plough  the  land  as  deep  as  you  can ; 
if  you  subsoil  it,  it  will  be  beneficial ;  and  if 
you  give  the  land  a  dressing  with  any  kind 
of  earth  in  which  the  soil  is  naturally  defi- 
cient, such  as  lime,  chalk,  or  nuirl,  that  will 
l)c  better  still.  Do  not  plant  Scotch  firs, 
fjiey  are  only  fit  to  burn;  the  larch  will 
grow   well    wherever    the   Scotch    fir   can 


01  Uie  putnta,  but  cai 
turc,  not  only  from  tl 
atmospheric  air, — whi 
remembered  by  the  cul 
then  as  incessantly  t\ 
it  is  universally  contail 
abounding  must  io  li 
perio<ls  when  it  is  moat 
that  is,  in  the  wartnei 
This  property  possean 
sorbing  moisture  froa 
the  importance  of  incj 
pulvenzinc  the  soil,  I 
understood  as  is  desira 
mer  has  the  means  of 
the  fact  by  the  moct 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  all 
the  oomparative  valui 
since  observed  by  Sir  ] 
in  which  I  have  oAen  I 
And  this  absorbent  pa 
herent  propcrt^v  in  all  4 
perty  whicu  is  increaaa 
by  their  pulverisationi 
more  remarkable  dcd 
employed  manures  of  fl 
too,  nearly  proportta 
assigned  valae. 
His  instrumeiiU^ 
soil  under  old  tu 
crease  its  produ 
to  whom  we  are 
ment,  tcUs  us  (Jm 
p,  253.),  "  It  is  used  U 
ten  ini-Jtea  and  a  half  d 
without  turning  over 
no  marks  le"  " 
the  laud  haal 


oportta 

tudPI 

duoe.   \ 
iniH 


NOVEMBER. 

^•11  plants  the  bolter  fhcy  gfowX 
I  the  real  explanation  of  the  bc- 
red   &om    the   borae-faoe    hus- 

t   , 

Iks  Cii^ENOAR.  Kitchen  Gar- 
ihoke;  winter,  clrcss.  Aiparagiu 
^  plant  to  force,  att«nd  to  that 
'  Beaat,  plant  e.  Beet,  red,  di^ 
ring,  leave  or  plant  out  seeil. 
plant,  plant  out  for  seed.  Car- 
p  up  o.  Carrola,  dig  up  and 
ive  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Cauli- 
ek  out  &.,  attend  to  under  glosses, 
|r,  earth  up,  plant.  CoUinirU, 
toother;  attend  to  iu  forcing. 
■reparc.  Dviig,  prepare  for  hot- 
m  vacant  ground.  EarUxing  up, 
EnSre^  blanch,  &c.  Horne- 
np  and  store.  Hol-hetU,  make, 
B-  JenuaUm  artichokes,  dig  u[) 
iXicHuceM,  plant  in  fnuiies,  attend 
Vancing;  leaves,  &c.  cantinuallT 
i  Mint,  plant,  force  in  hut-bud. 
Iteds,  make,  attend  to  ibc^c  in 
I  Oniotu,  in  store,  look  over  ; 
IdJng  thin,  pUnt  for  seed  b.  Po- 
t  Partley,  cut  down  ft.  Part' 
k  and  store  l>.,  leave  or  plant  out 
pRU,  sow  b.  Potatoet,  dig  up  e. 
Bw  «.,  sow  in  hot-bed.  i>hauot», 
ItlMofji,  dig  up  and  store.  Scor- 
lup  and  store.  Savoyi,  plant  for 
mail  talading,  sow  in  hotbeds. 
in,  &c.  Seeds,  dress  and  store. 
)g«,  &c.  vacant  ground.  Tkiii- 
id    to.      Weeds,    destroy    con- 

iGaxobm.  —  Prepare  compost  for 
^,  hy  raking  dead  leaves,  soil, 
I  a  heap,  to  turn  over  occa.<ion- 
r  the  brine,  wjap-.suda,  Ste.  frum 
bio  it.  Transplant  still  all  hardy 
Bowering  shrubs,  suckers,  &c. 
orders  from  dead  annuals,  leaves, 
|. :  shelter  the  choice  bulbs  and 
fering  plants. 

f.    Moi«THt.T    Notices.  —  The 

inhabitants  of  England  called 

h,  or  slaughter  month  ;  be- 

I  primitive  days,  winter  feed 

England,  that  it  was  usual 

■alt  the  greati'st  part  of  their 

tt   in  this  month :  tney  called  it 

Ifonath,  or  wind  month,  from  the 

weather  with  which  it  is  com- 

nipaiiieil.     Its  name  is  derived 

—n  Novem,  nine,  and  Imber,  a 

raa   so  called   in   the   Alban 

has  presetted  ila  name  both 

1  and  on  the  Continent. 

nnly  wet  and  gltxmiy  month, 
continue  to  open  upon  us: 
il«  close,  the  sweet  coltsfoot 


NUISANCES. 

mlago  fragraiu)  comes  into  flower,  a* 
do  some  of  the  verlthemia.  The  birds  now 
begin  to  come  nearer  to  our  dwellings :  the 
guldiinch  locates  himself  in  our  gardens ; 
the  lioyslon  crow  is  seen  nearer  to  towns ; 
the  woodcocks  arrive  in  numbers;  the  field- 
fare comes  over  about  the  12th  of  this 
month.     {Farmer  »  Almanac.) 

NOWT.  A  provincial  word  sometimes 
applied  to  neat  cattle. 

NUCLEI'S.  (Lat.)  Literally,  any  thing 
round  which  nmller  has  accumulated,  or  to 
which  it  ia  ulUxed.  In  botany,  it  is  used 
in  various  significations: —  1.  The  central 
ilcsliy  pulpy  moss  of  an  ovule.  2.  That  part 
of  a  seed  containe<l  within  the  testa,  and 
consisting  of  either  the  embryo  and  albu- 
men or  of  the  embryo  only.  3.  In  lichens, 
the  disk  of  the  shield,  which  contains  the 
s]jorule!i  and  their  cases.  4.  In  the  .lan- 
guage of  the  older  botanists,  what  is  now 
tenued  by  gardeners  a  clou:;  that  is,  the 
secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous  plant. 

NUIS.:VNCES,  in  law,  are  of  two  kinds  : 
public  or  common,  which  annoy  the  king's 
subjects  in  general ;  and  private,  which  are 
defined  "  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  an- 
noyance of  the  landii,  lenenicuts,  or  heredi- 
taments of  another."  A  nuisani;e  may  be 
defined  to  be  any  act  done  which  renders 
the  lives  of  the  neighbours  less  comfortable 
than  they  were  before.  He  remedies  allowed 
by  the  law  ore  in  some  cases  summary,  as 
when  a  gate  is  erected  across  a  public  high- 
way, or  cattle  treapa^a  on  the  land ;  and  in 
which  cases  the  passeuf^r  or  owner  of  the 
land  is  jnstiiied  ui  removing  the  nuisance  : 
or  in  other  cases,  the  general  legal  re- 
medies are,  indictment  or  presentment,  for 
public  nui.Hances ;  or  by  an  action  on  the 
case  for  damages,  for  private  nuisances. 

Indictable  Nuijiaucet. — Of  the  number  of 
public  nuisances  which  arc  puniivliable  by 
indictment  are  setting  spring-guns  and  man- 
traps, which,  by  the  7&8G.  4.  c.  18.,  is 
declared  to  be  a  misdemeanour  ;  but  the  act 
allows  such  to  be  set  "  from  sun-set  to  sun- 
rise in  dwelling-houses  for  the  protection 
thereof."  Other  indictable  nuisances  are 
for  erecting  a  privy  or  placing  putrid  car- 
rion near  a  highway,  or  keeping  hogs,  and 
feeding  them  with  oQid  near  to  a  street ;  for 
keeping  a  dangerous  bull  in  a  lieUl  tlirough 
which  there  is  a  public  pathway  (if  tie 
bull  or  other  dangerous  animal  is  purpoicly 
(iluced  there  to  stop  a  disputed  patli,  and 
death  ensues,  it  is  a  murder) ;  for  keeping 
unmuzzled  a  ferocious  dog ;  fur  baiting  ou 
the  (Queen's  highway  a  btdl,  &c.  The  punish- 
ment in  any  case  of  nuisance  is  fine  or  im- 
prisruimcnt,  or  both;  and  the  court  may 
order  tlie  defendant  to  pay  the  prosecutor 
his  cost*.  It  is  DO  defence  to  prove  that  thu 
3  M  2 


!7.)  'llie  non-repair  of  a  rood  or  ■  bridge 
am  also  Mrell-koown  nuisaoceB,  whicli  are 
indictable. 

Nuinmcei  on  which  an  Action  un  the 
Cane  is  luuintuiitable.  —  Accidents  from  the 
iii'ljligent  uw.*  of  londed  puns  (Dixon  wBell, 
5  M.  \  S.  IM8.) ;  plocinn  liiiited  traps  so  near 
to  tlic  premises  of  iinoUier,  or  llie  highway, 
Unit  dogs  are  attriu;ted  into  them  and  in- 
jui-ed.  ( Tuwn»!nd  v.  irflMpji,  9  East,  277.) 
Kiir  an  injury  by  u  vicious  hull ;  and  it  i.s 
nn  defence  by  tne  owner  of  on  iiniuial  that 
he  hog  bad  notice  of  having  done  on  injury, 
and  has  taken  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent it  doing  so  ofrain.  (BUickman  v.  Sim- 
>w>n«,  3  C.  &  1'.  138.)  No  action,  however, 
lies  for  an  injury  by  a  dog  let  loo.se  on  the 
owner's  close*!  premises  at  nieht  for  their 
pniteclion  {Brock  v.  CupelawL,  1  Kstiinasse, 
203.) ;  or  on  land  on  which  the  injured 
party  Itas  no  right  (.o  go.  {Larch  v.  Blufk- 
barn,  AI.  &  M.  505.)  If  a  person  liorbour 
u  dog,  or  allows  it  to  resort  to  his  premises, 
he  is  liable  for  any  damage  it  may  cause. 
(.V.  Kone  v.  Wooil,  5  C.  &  T.  1.)  And  the 
owner  of  a  dog  that  destroys  or  injures  sheep 
is.  III'  course,  liable  to  their  owner.  {Hartley 
V.  Hiirrimen,  1  11.  &  A.  620.)  If  the  owner 
catch  the  dog  in  the  net  of  worrying  his  fowls 
or  sheep,  he  i.s  justified  in  shooting  him. 
(Janton  y.  Brown,  1  Campbell,  41.)  ;  but 
he  must  not  tbllow  the  dog  some  distance., 
and  tJien  shoot  him  ( W/uh  v.  Jitad,  4  C. 
ii(  P.  568.)  ;  nor  may  he  shoot  a  dog  werely 
tresi)assing  (Comer  v.  Champneyt,  2  Mar- 
shall, 584.)  ;  but  he  may  if  the  dog  is  cluus- 
ing  <leer  in  a  j>ark.  (t^otheral  v.  Afatthetcs, 
5C.  &P.  581.)  And  if  any  man  do  any 
thing  on  his  own  soil  which  is  a  nuisance  to 
anoihur,  as  by  stopping  a  rivulet,  and  so 
diminiiihing  tha  -iratgr  luiad  ' 


not  easily  gcrmin 
gronnd  and  in  the' 
beds,  frames,  and  hand'- 
quisite.  Every  private  | 
requiref  a  nursery  to  q 
ward  young  plants,  ■>  a  a 
failures  by  disease  or  act 
garden ;  and  in  every  cm 
gardens  or  plantations  at 
public  or  conuuercial  ni 
by  persons  who  adopt  n 
a  business. 

NUSU£D.    A  prow 

to  young  aniniah,  to  i 

stinted  or  starved  in  brii 

NUT,    BLADDER. 

Nut. 

NUT,    THE   EARl 
Nut. 

NUTnATCH.  (Sm 
well-known  bird  inhail 
tions,  and  parks,  partio< 
tuin  old  oaks,  and  otlier 
It  is  r(>aident  here  all  tl 
ing  orchards  and  gardei 
not  equally  numerous  < 
The  names  of  nutUat 
have  been  given  to  tliis  1 
of  feuding  on  the  kernt 
however  thick  or  hard  li 
]>cn  to  be,  are  broken  4 
dexterity.  Besides  nut 
on  caterpillars,  insccta,  | 
and  bush-nuta  or  iwui 
makes  a  alight  nest,  oft 
of  dead  leareo,  i 
and  lays  from  fiva^ 
are  nine  lines  in  le 
breadth'wlt 
general  ■ 


OAK. 


nml  with  lurd  (hells ;  but  in  the  general 

eatMiioa  of  the  word,  signifies  the  fruit 

liffprent  upwies  of  huzel  (Cori/li).     The 

:'  two  cotyledons,  between 

7  <>  lies.      It   has   a   mild, 

Liuu •^-wii.^.   wii,    (uste,  agreeable  to  most 

Mw ;  a  kind  of  chocolate  has  been  jire- 

kd  from  them,  and  thcv  have  sonietinies 

B  made  inlu  bread.     The  expresused  uil 

bazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to   that  of 

Bads.      JJesidca  those    raised  ut   home, 

■  are  imported  from  difi'erent  part«  of 

■DC  Portuji:al,  and  Spain ;   but  cbietly 

»  Ike    latter.      The    Sptinisli    nuts    in 

atimation,  thou);h  sold  by  Uie  name 

nuts,  are  shipped  Irom  Turru- 

whencc  the  a^'erape  annual  ex[K)rt  is  i 

at  from  25,000  to  30.000   bops, 

W'li  III  ihe  ton.      The  annual  entries 

liiinie  consumption  amount  to 

<>  Ui  105,000  bushels;  the  duty 

bushel  yielding;  from    10,000/.    to 

nett.      (M'Cmoch't   Com.  Did. ; 

«  Sriain,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.) 

ilPIl.     See  PurA. 

0. 

(Gain,  eiche;  Dut.  eik;  Dan.  eeg ; 
;  Lat.  Querela  ;  from  the  Celtic  yiur, 
an*!  n/rr,  a  tree  ;  others  derive  it  from 
word   chuirot,   a  pig,    because 
leed  OD  the  acorns.)  There  ore 
aperies  of  this  valuable  genus,  but 
British  oak  (Q.  Rolnir,  Linn.; 
Willd.)  claims  precedence 
otiier.     It  is  a  large,  umbrageous, 
f.^«.i,..,n)e  tree,  with  round,  smooth, 
I  less  wavy,  horizontal  branches. 
I  nous,  bright  green,  on   short 
.',  broadest  towards  the  apex  ; 
rather  acute;   lobes   obtuse, 
rs    in    numerous    pendulous, 
wish,  downy,  deciduous  catkins, 
'm  3  long,  from  lateral  sculy 
wers  on    axillary  simple 
rred,    sessile    or    stalked, 
^  ilh  brown ;   their  outer 
ly    much    enlarged    and 
iting  the  well-known  pcr- 
.1'  smooth  finally  decidu- 
I'  orn,  which  last  is  crowned  by 
f  iflV.  converging  inner  calyx. 

Be>.  "'dbayoak(Q.wji«iVi/^(/rM) 

^E»  >us  species,  abundant  in 

n]  iiglanu,  particularly  in  the 

.  of  this  species  being  fur 
L.I.  . .  ue  Q.  Rolmr  in  ouality,  it 
Hlltr  important  to  distinguish  theui, 
A  tone  riiiijiiili'ri'll  as  varieties,  'ilie 
H  0t  U"  |>ecies  have  longer, 

:  iLs,   and    are    more 
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equally  and  regularly  pinnatifid.  The  most 
clear  anil  indi.sputable  specific  character, 
noticed  by  I  be  dldcr  writers,  conaistsin  the 
fertile  flower.s  Uaviiig  no  stalks,  which  dif- 
ference exists  likewi.se  in  the  acorns.  Those 
writers,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  inferior  value  of  tha 
timber.  Professor  Martyn,  in  bis  Flora 
liustica,  has  given  some  remarks  on  thia 
Bulyect  highly  worthy  of  notice. 

The  wood  of  this  sjjecies  is  said  by  Tred- 
gold  to  be  darker,  heavier,  harder,  and 
more  ehuitic  than  the  common  oak  ;  tough, 
and  difficult  to  work  ;  and  very  subject  to 
warp  and  itjilit  in  seasoning.  Xir.  Treilgold 
seems  dis[>osed  to  regard  this  siiccies  oa 
superior  to  the  common  oak  for  ship-build- 
iiig.  Uut  other,  and  also  very  high  au- 
thorities, are  opposed  to  him  on  this  |ioint; 
and,  on  the  wliole,  it  is  suUiciently  well 
establisheil,  that,  for  oil  the  great  practi  al 
pur[x>ses  to  which  oak  timber  is  applied,  and 
especially  lor  ship-building,  the  wood  of  the 
common  oidc  ileserves  to  be  preferretl  to 
every  other  sjiecies.  A  well-informed  writer 
in  the  Quurterlt/  Jieview  remarks,  on  the 
point  in  (lueslion,  "The  Quereiu  Rolmr' 
aflords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  sub  ject  to  rot;  the  Q.semnlijiura,  more 
loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not 
liaU'  so  durable.  It  may  be  thns  discri- 
minated from  the  true  old  English  oak  :  — 
The  acorn  stalks  of  the  Robttr  are  long,  and 
its  leaves  short;  whereas  the MetsiliJIora  ha* 
the  acorn  stalks  thort,  and  the  leaves  long  f 
the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or 
seldom  two  on  the  same  footstalk ;  those  of 
tbe  latter  in  dusters  of  two  or  three,  clo«a 
to  the  stem  of  the  branch."  Although,  aa 
is  well  ol«served  by  Mr.  Selby,  "Of  thin 
numerous  and  most  im|^iortant  genus,  the 
various  apeoiea  of  which  arc  distributed 
throughoitt  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
glolw,  Britain  can  only  claim  two  as  truly 
indigenous  to  bcr  soil,  these  two  are  by 
Far  the  most  important  of  their  kiud,  sur- 
passing uU  otbcr  kiKiwn  species,  not  only  in 
grandeur  of  form,  bulk,  and  duration  n( 
life,  but  in  the  strength,  iliirnbilily,  and 
general  excellence  of  their  timber  ;  whii'li, 
for  all  purposes  where  these  two  nualitica 
ore  essentially  rei|uisite,  if  eipialleil,  at  all 
events  is  not  surpassed,  by  that  of  any  other 
European  tree.  Our  luivy  attests  its  suj>e- 
riority  in  the  construction  of  ships  ;  while 
Ihe  suunil  and  uncorrugited  slate  in  which 
it  is  found  ia  buildings  and  other  worki<  of 
ancient  date  is  a  pro<jf  of  its  general  utility 
and  fitness  for  every  purpose  where  dura- 
bility aud  strength  are  required.  The  rest 
of  the  oaks,  evergreen  aa  well  as  deciduous, 
amounting,  we  believe,  to  upwards  of  150 
botanical  species,  are  all  of  exotic  origin, 
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and  in  former  ages,  before  the  dearing 
Hway  of  the  forest:)  had  commenced,  appears 
to  have  covered  a  very  large  portion  of  it£ 
surface;  for,  even  !n  districts  where  the  na- 
tural or  aelf-aown  oak  is  now  rarely  seen,  the 
remains  of  noble  and  gigantic  trees  are  fre- 
(juently  met  with,  sometimes  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  on  the  margins  of  our  rivers,  or  in 
buggy  places  covered  with  a  layer  of  peat 
moss,  which  has  been  generated  aroun<l 
them  by  the  atagnation  of  the  water  csiucd 
by  their  fall. 

To  give  a  detailed  account,  or  even  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  oaks  remarkable 
ibr  their  size  aud  other  jieculinrities,  which 
have  existed,  or  do  still  exist,  would  occupy 
more  space  tluin  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
allow ;  th's  circumstance,  however,  we  re- 
gret the  less,  aji  it  may  induce  the  reader 
to  turn  to  the  interesting  pages  of  the 
Amamitaies  Quemm  of  the  late  Professor 
Burnet,  in  which  work  tlie  historical  facts, 
legends,  &c.,  connected  with  the  history  of 
inilividuol  oaks  of  ancient  date,  are  amply 
discussed  ;  to  the  magnilicent  Sylva  Brittm- 
Hiea  of  Strutt ;  or  to  the  Arboretum  Britan- 
iiiciim,  in  whii-b  work  the  counties  being 
ranged  alphabetically,  an  account  is  given 
of  uU  the  most  celebrated  oaks  that  have 
existed,  or  are  now  living  in  eoch  of  them. 
All  the  species  of  this  very  important  genus 
have  a  highly  ornamental  appearance,  cither 
on  the  lawn  or  in  Ibc  forest,  A  fine  oak  is 
one  of  the  most  stately  and  picturesque  of 
trees ;  it  conveys  to  the  mind  associations 
of  strength  and  duration,  which  are  very 
impressive.  The  oak  stands  up  against  the 
blast,  and  does  not  tiikc,  like  other  trees,  k 
twisted  form  from  the  action  of  the  winds. 
Kxcepl  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so 
renurkaUe  ior  lb%  •toutoeaa  of  ii«  limbas 


and  tortuotu  ■'N^H 
branches  admir»b^?l| 
neral  richness  and  defl 
foliage." 

The  knotty  oak  of  B 
spcare  calls  it,  the 
gnarled  oak,"  when  cuti 
(trom  fifty  to  seventy  j1 
timber  known.  There 
which  is  harder,  more  ( 
less  capable  uf  bctog 
none  contains  all  tbe 
great  and  e<jual  propo 
at  once  supporting  a; 
strain,  and  not  splint 
!^bot,  the  timber  of  tJi 
everv  other.  The  coK 
fine  Lrown,  and  is  famj 
is  of  diiTerent  shades,  tj 
the  moat  inferior  kind  4 
transrerse  septa  are  inj 
producing  beautiful  l| 
liquely.  Where  the  j 
not  very  distinct,  the  < 
strongest.  The  textur 
pact  and  porous  ;  the  ( 
annual  ring  being  of  ' 
and  in  irregular  dots, 
pores,  producing  b««« 
some  kinds,  particularly 
timber  ha^i  u  |>eouliar  m 
slightly  astringent.  It' 
and  is  conse<|uently  U 
with  iron  when  it  is  < 
wood  of  Eufflish  oak  ' 
croas-gTainc<I,  and  diffi< 
wood,  and  that  of  old  ' 
and  workable.  Oak  wt 
in  drying,  and  in  ; 
JfttA  of  its  widtT 
ditmbte  lilwMi  mm  < 
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id  is  more  eacily  separated, 
her  seMon :  hence  onks  are 

in  Mav,  June,  and  I  he  be- 
Ijr.  \t'hen  separated,  the 
by  being  set  up  in  ranges, 
d  loftes.  See  Oak  Bakk. 
rerj  valuable,  on  account  of 
mljr  tree  which  produces  in 
ihM  very  important  article, 
Jc  succeeds  best  iu  a  deep, 
d  in  a  fiomewhat  low  situa- 
riooi   species   are   generally 

seed ;  and  it  is  only  when 
eties  are  to  be  ptirpctuated, 
is  resorted   to.     ITie  seeds 

sown  when  they  drop  from 

cy  may  be  thoroughlv  dried 

till   the   following    March. 

wing  the  soil  nhould  be  well 

after  the  drills  are  opened 
awn  otr  the  IhhIs,  the  acorns 
red  along  llie  drills  or  over 
■ing  them  about  two  inches 
covering,  the  acorns  roust,  if 

be  patted  down  with  the 
e,  or  the  back  of  a  wooden- 
sown  in  drills.  They  shoidd 
an  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
en,  according  to  the  size  of 
th  finely  broken  soil.  The 
)f  the  oak  does  not  in  any 
rom  that  of  the  fir,  and  other 

(Smith't  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv. 

Pnxlont  Bol.  Diet. ;  Trett- 
of  Carp. ;  Timber  Treet  and 
t  Brit.  For.  Tree;  p.  23« — 
Arb.Brit.;  PhiUipti  Fruits; 
?om.   Diet.)      See    AcoBKS, 

Pl^NTATIOKS. 

.•E.  This  b  not  to  be  con- 
those  beautiful  little  e.Y- 
ommon  upon  the  under  side 
f  the  oak,  and  known  by  the 
ad  spangles  ;  they  are  the  nidi 
eeies  of  Cyni|>8,  produced  by 
f  the  ovipositor  of  the  female, 
frent  parts  where  they  are 
Mk-applti  is  also  formed  by 
t»  cynips,  upon  the  twigs  of 
k  It  rises  rapidly,  is  usually 
size  about  one  to  two  inches 
Its  texture  is  spongy.  It  has 
mce  to  the  Bedeyiiar  of  the 
:  is  sot  so  rough  and  fibrous 
«.  The  oak-apples  are  very 
mtaining  tannin  acid,  and 
in  dyeiug,  making  ink,  and 

C.  The  cortical  layer  stripped 
Tee.  Oak  bark  is  preferred 
istancos  in  the  tanning  of  lea- 
gs  a  high  price  afterwards  as 
be  exhausted  bark  is  used  by 


OAT. 

gardeners  to  produce  a  slight  equable  beat 
by  its  fermentation,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  a  manure.  The  tan  balls, 
or  muddy  sediments  of  tan  pits,  are  used 
for  summer  ftiel.  The  burk  contains  dif- 
ferent (]uantitie8  of  tannic  acid,  according 
OS  it  is  near  to  or  distant  from  the  wood. 
Thus,  the  inner  part,  or  litter,  according  to 
Sir  II.  Davy's  experiments,  yields  about 
77  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid;  the  cellular 
layer,  lying  upon  the  liber,  viclds  only  56 
per  cent.;  and  the  cuticle  little  or  none. 
Dr.  Iliggins  obtained  108  parts  of  tantiio 
acid  from  the  bnrk  of  an  oak  felled  in  the 
spring,  and  only  30  from  an  ouk  felled  iu 
winter.  ^Vhen  the  bark  is  set  up  to  dry, 
tbc  air,  aided  by  moisture,  acting  upon  the 
tannic  acid,  converts  a  portion  of  it  into 
gallic  acid,  which  is  not  originally  a  con- 
stituent of  oak  bark.    See  Babk  and  Tan. 

OAK-WEBB.  A  local  name  for  the 
May  bug.     See  Cockchafeb. 

OAMi .  A  provincial  term  ajiplied  to 
such  ploughed  lands  as  are  light,  porous, 
and  floury. 

OAT.  (Russ.  oieet;  Pol.  oteiet;  Dutch, 
haver ;  Fr.  Avoine ;  Lat.  arena.)  A  very 
valuable  cereal  grass,  of  which  several  vari- 
eties are  cultivated  for  their  seeds  :  the 
chief  of  these  are — 1.  The  Arena  latica, 
or  conmion  oat.  2.  The  A.  orieiUaliK,  or 
Tartarian  oat.  3.  A.  itrigoia,  or  bristle- 
pointed  oat.  4.  A.  breeit,  or  short  oat. 
&.  A.  mida,  or  naked  oat. 

The  common  oat  is  far  the  most  important 
of  these  species.  Its  spikelets  contain  two 
or  three  seeds.  Its  flonets  are  sometimes 
furnished  with  awns,  and  at  other  times  are 
awnless.  The  oat  is  a  native  of  cold  cli- 
mates :  it  flourishes  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, but  it  degenerates,  and  at  lost  re- 
fuses to  yield  profitable  crops  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  equator.  It  is,  however,  cul- 
tivated with  success  in  Bengol,  as  low  as 
the  "iS"  of  latitude.  It  tlounshes  remai'k- 
ably  well  in  Ireland  and  in  S<'otland,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhab- 
itants. In  Etigland  it  is  cultivated  to  a 
very  considerate  extent  in  the  fi^u  districts 
of  the  eastern  counties,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  border  districts,  in  which  Itwl  the 
oats  are  considered  to  be  very  superior. 
By  cultivation,  ditference  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  other  causes,  the  common  oat 
{A.  satira)  has  produced  several  varieties, 
which  have  been  divided  by  some  authors 
into  three  classes,  the  black,  the  grey,  and 
the  white.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
commonly  hardy,  have  small  seeds,  become 
early  ripe,  and  arc  hence  well  adapted  for 
cold  hungry  soils,  such  as  those  which  are 
usually  found  on  considerable  elevations. 

The  grey,  or  dun-coloured  oats,  although 
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to  infcric^^n^Vrtome  of  the  other  white 
und  darkci'-colourod  kinds :  it  ia  also  less 
productive  of  straw,  though  the  grain  is 
more  plump,  weighs  heavier,  and  yieliis  u 
frreatur  weight  of  meal.  The  har<liej'  kinds, 
however,  are  better  suited  to  certain  situa- 
tions than  the  finer,  jiut  as  the  hardier  red 
wheats  are  better  suited  to  certuiu  situa- 
tiona  than  the  thin-chatre<l  and  white  va- 
rieties. The  potato  oal  was  tlie  discovery 
of  ueeident,  nnd  tlie  produce  of  u  single 
plant.  It  has,  in  many  caaes,  shown  a  ten- 
<leney  to  degenerate,  by  the  husks  becoming 
thicker  and  the  body  less  plump,  and  by 
the  partial  uppearauec  of  awns." 

The  PoUiud  oat  is  another  valuable  cul- 
tivated variety  of  the  white  oat.  It  comes 
early  to  maturity,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
Its  defects  are  a  tendency  to  be  deficient 
in  straw,  and  a  liability  to  shed  its  seeds. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
varieties  of  the  white  oat^  as  the  Dutch,  or 
Fricslaud  oat,  the  Mopetoun  oat  of  East 
Lothiun,  &c. 

The  HojH-toun  oat  was  produce<l  in  1 824, 
by  Mr.  1'.  Sherrifl"  of  MongewelL,  in  the 
way  he  thus  describes.  "  Having  I're- 
quently  had  occasion  to  pass  the  gateway  of 
a  crop  of  potato  oats,  in  the  summer  of 
1 824,  a  stalk  of  remarkable  height  attracted 
my  attention.  When  the  crop  was  reaped, 
the  grains  supjiorted  by  tLis  stalk,  and 
those  u|>on  a  >>hort  one  proceeding  from  the 
same  rix)t,  were  galheretl  anil  sown  in  the 
following  spring.  The  cro]i  from  the  grains 
of  the  gigiuitic  stalk  was  again  conspicu- 
ously tall,  and  alYer  the  crop  of  1827  the 
new  variety  established  its  suiH-'riority." 
{Trani.  High.  Soc.yaX.u.  p.  352.)  In  some 
coroparative  trials  by  .Mr.  JJusweU  {fiiUi,f,. 
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8UU,  anu  8U111' 
as  the  Poli.sh  uji..>  (_>« 
which  are  stunted.  ( 
and  ore  later  in  arrivii^ 
such  Hs  the  potato,  Flev 
oats,  which  are  also  kb 
to  grow  through  the 
later  in  arriving  aX.1 
Uopetouii  and  la '  ~ 
taller  tlian  the  otJ 
of  the  summer  pi 
by  drought,  the  Poliai 
have  an  advantage  ore 
attain  tJieir  full  heighl 
commences.  W'heu  t| 
summer  is  very  dry,  ai 
the  Ilopetoun  and  Aag 
moisture,  while  the  4 
not  When  iJie  seaaoa 
out,  and  the  ditTercot 
reach  an  eJtireme  bei| 
cies  have  frcqi  '  i 
larger  in  grai. 
the  straw  of  ■  r 

uriaat."     (7/- 

TheCiuHi,/  -; 

being  raisol  from  a  A^ 
berland  gentlenuto,  ia. 
more  like  the  early  A^ 
potato ;  colour  dark  am 
earlier  tiiun  the  potatq 
earlier  than  the  Ho[ieia 
a  fortnight  svoDer  U 
(  Quart.  Jour.  Atrr.  vol 

Ued  Out.  —  'nure  i| 
of  oat  (classed  with  th 
tlie  red  oat,  which  u  i 
district^  and  is  thiia  ( 
lebrated  \\°illiani 
1791;—  "H»pi3 
Iweftkli>li^.ijJ 
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nal  Kspeeta :  they  were  not  lo  apt  to 
Db,  even  as  the  common  oat,  tliey  !<uited 
"J  mri,  of  soil  if  in  good  condition,  iind 
'■  gelded  well  in  meal ;  thut  ibey  liwl 
b  toaru  in  tbal  country  for  fitly  years, 
^  ao  one  knew  where  they  came  from. 
■[  this  infiirmatJon  I  conmiiiisiuned  a 
•  trial,  and  found  ihem  unewer  so 
I  bttve  sown  no  other  sort  fur 
They  do  not  produce  much 
what  they  do  produce  is  very 
kw  a  aei'ond  crop  of  these  oats 
Mune  land  last  year,  which  was 
ha.\e  found  that  they  answei'  the 
given  of  tbein  at  Linton  fully. 
'  mnswcr  be«t  upon  land  in  eoo<l 
but  that  they  produce  very  little 
n  poor  land ;  yet  the  pro<hiee  of 
even  in  these  situations  inierior 
:r  o«ts.  These  properties  give 
superiority  over  every  other 
u  in  this  country,  and  grown  in 
itions,  and  cold  climates  and  soils." 
Soard  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.  p.  13G.) 
•  kind  of  oat  much  relisned  by 
if  used  to  them  do  not  readily 
;  even  richer  kinds.  Carters 
to  them  give  them  a  decided 

Oat  was  introduced  about 

r  1S24.  but  it  has  not  made  much 

In  1826,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Prcs-  | 

the    following    comparative  i 

tween     it    imd   the    potato     out 

f  A.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 33.),    "  upon 

acres  of  e>]ual   land.      The 

Taown  upon  an  tn-re  was  six  busht-Is, 

the    potato  four   bushels.       The 

1  was  reaped  ten  days  earlier  than 

but  they  miyht  have  been  four- 

The  (ippourance  of  the  Georgian 

the  most  luxuriant  during  the 

,  till  the  end  of  .1  uly,  when  the  po- 

out  considerably  longer  in  the 

►  They  were    carefully   cut  down, 

thrashed  in  Moix^  1826 ;  the 


law  of  the  potato  oats 
f  ausw  of  the  Georgian  oats 
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dace  of  the  potato  oats  per  acre 
•nine  'V\nnchc8tcr  bushels,  and  the 
I  sixty-eight. 

Stonei.  tti. 
'  <D«m]  from  six  bushels  of 

11       S 
firom  ax  bushels  of 

10      6 

I  Oat  is  cultivated  to  some 
I  y»gl«.wl^  but  much  more  cxtcu- 
90S 


sively  in  some  portions  of  the  Continent. 
"  Its  fascicle  is  contracted,  and  nods  to  one 
iii^lc,  which  distiiigiiliilK';j  it  from  the  com- 
mon out.  The  colour  of  its  corollji  is  ge- 
nerally dork,  but  the  plant  improves  by 
culture  in  a  good  soil,  losing  its  awns,  and 
that  darkness  of  colour  which  appears  to 
distin^ish  the  oat  in  its  less  improved 
state.  {Low'i  Prart.  Agr.  2.'jG.)  The 
breadth  of  this  oat  annually  cultivated  in 
England  has  much  increased  within  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  the  best  description  for 
the  poorest  exhausted  soils,  producing  the 
most  straw  on  those  sorts  of  any  other 
variety.  The  oat  can  be  profitably  culti- 
vated upon,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of 
soils  than  any  other  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
It  may  be  grown,  t(X),  successfully  with  less 
preiiaralion  of  the  s<jil,  and  less  manure. 
The  oat  plant,  however,  succee<is  best  in 
fresh  soils,  in  netrly  broken  up  old  postures, 
and  in  tho:<e  abounding  in  organic  mutters. 

The  organic  manures  by  which  the  oot 
crop  is  best  nourished  appear  to  be  green 
manures ;  fisli,  especially  those,  like  sprats, 
abounding  in  oil,  and,  in  fact,  ull  those  of  a 
readily  decomposable  dcscTiptiou.  Hecently 
drained  marshes,  peaty  soils  al'tcr  being 
dressed  with  lime,  newly  cnclosc<i  commons  ' 
olU-r  being  chalked,  all  usually  yield  large 
crops  of  oats. 

The  land  intended  for  oats  should  ba 
ploughed,  if  possible,  especially  on  clay  soils, 
m  the  previous  winter,  or  at  least  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible  :  this  is  a  practice 
idmost  always  adopted  by  the  best  fanners 
of  our  island.  A  still  more  coitmiori  coursa 
of  cropping  is  to  sow  oats  ai'ter  turnips,  or 
other  green  crops,  and  espetriuUy  on  the 
four-shift  system  with  gra-is  seeds. 

A  miserable  custom  still  prevails  in  some 
p«rla  of  England,  of  taking  two  crops  of 
oaU  in  succession,  or  an  oat  crop  after 
wheat  or  barley.  Arthur  Young  long 
since  denounced  tliis  as  bad  husbandry. 
After  observing,  that  white  oats  shouhl  Im 
sown  in  March  in  preference  to  any  other 
season,  he  remarked  that  "  in  the  general 
conduct  of  them  the  tiirmer  should  by  all 
means  avoid  the  common  error  of  sowing 
after  other  corn  cro[>s,  bv  which  they  ex- 
haust the  land.  They  should  always  re- 
ceive the  some  preparation  as  barley,  nor 
ought  a  goo<l  husbandman  to  think  of  their 
not  paying  him  as  well  for  such  attention 
OS  that  crop.  It  is  a  yeij  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  it  more  profitable  to  sow  barley  on 
land  in  good  order  than  oats.  He  was,  from  i 
divers  experiments,  inclined  to  think  that  ] 
oats  will  e'lual,  and  in  many  cases  exceed^ ' 
Viarley.  The  superior  cjuantity  of  the  proJ  ( 
duce  will  ever  be  fouml  to  more  thon  coun- 
terbalance   the   inferiority   of  the   price) 


common  am  crops,  among  oou  ritrmers,  arc 
but  so  much  loss),  an  object  that  ever 
ought  to  iiillitcniH'  good  hu«bandincn.  A^^ly 
should  a  good  iurniiT  be  at  oil  solicitous  to 
gain  lOt.  an  acre  profit  by  oafs  at\er  bar- 
ley ?  Suppose,"  he  continues, "  his  course  to 
be,  I.  turnips;  2.  barley;  3.  oats:  or, 
1.  fallow  ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  oats:  in  cither  of 
these  courses,  or  in  any  other,  where  the 
oats  follow  another  crop  of  com,  the  profit 
of  them  must  be  small.  What  comparison 
with  sowing  clover  with  the  barley,  which 
will  pay  far  more  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare,  in  the  best  manner,  for  that 
most  beneficial  crop,  wheat !  'VVhat  but  a 
fallow,  or  a  fallow  crop,  can  succeed  the 
oats  f  How  unprofitable,  compared  to  the 
clover  system !  For  these  reasons  I  can- 
not but  recommend  that  oats  should  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  barley,  and 
never  sown  unless  the  land  be  in  proper 
order  for  barley,  or  to  sow  them  after  a  fal- 
low cro[>,  and  clover  with  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  barley." 

And  to  the  practice  of  sowing  them  after 
turnips  the  same  "  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  barley  are  equally  applic- 
able. The  farmer  should,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  distribution  of  his  form,  consider  which 
of  these  two  crops  is  likely  to  pay  him  best. 
This  will  very  much  depend  on  his  soil. 
Warm  forward  sands  yield  as  many  quar- 
ters of  barley,  perhaps,  as  of  oats  ;  but  upon 
various  oilier  soils,  the  pro<iuce  of  oats, 
compared  with  that  of  barley,  will  be  as 
four  to  three,  and  on  some  as  five  to  three. 
Ue  should  also  take  into  consideration,"  he 
adds,  "the  greater  steadiness  of  price  which 
oats  have  geuerallv  yielded,  in  comparison 
of  the  price  of  barley  ;  circumstances  which 
may  rusouably  indii'^  him  to  sow  them  in 


uau  proau«x>  luieiw 
oats  again  the  next* 
largely,  which  proved 
tilth.  Pease  or  beam 
than  exhaust  land  w! 
layers,  whereas  two 
scourge  the  land  too 
ever,l>e  well  rememl] 
these  observations  are 
relate  to  old  gross)  on 
the  farmer  will  not  i 
pare  and  bum,  a  mef 
and  which  ought  to  ht 
where  it  is  pracdcabla 
dar.) 

Oats  are  commonly 
April,  but  it  is  very 
mi}.'ht  l>e  advantageou 
in  many  situations;,  u 
genendly  broadcast : 
bushels  per  acre  of  ( 
quantitv-  By  the  dl 
much  less  quantity  t 
have  known  from  td 
per  acre  grown  year 
two  V)ushels  of  seed. 

They  are  usually  et 
scythe,  in  the  north  i 
of  Britain  by  the  sick 
never  be  allowed  to  b 
before  they  are  cut, 
varies  from  Iwenty-fivi 
acre.  In  the  fens  of 
Essex  and  Sulfolk  on  U 
with  thirty-five  or  f<4 
per  acre,  the  yield  ii 
considerable. 

The   weight   of  •  | 
from  thirty-five  Ujj" 
fourteen   ]>ounds 
abouteight_pou 
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OATMEAL. 


Produce  PrtMluce  of 

In  Meal.  Iluik. 

laSlbk     SOI.  161b.    14  OX. 

^S3  S  16         10 

I  SI         IS  16  4 

'80  3  IS        13 

18         11  15  S 

17  S  14        11 

,     16  1  13  6 

p  a  well  known  article  of  food ; 
Itr  from  which,  in  the  northern 
ir  inland,  the  bread  of  the  work- 
I  procured.  The  oat  seed  was 
IT  Sir  H.  Davy ;  he  found  in 
If  Scotch  oats  743  of  soluble  or 
itter,  composed  of  641  mucilage 
f  saccharine  matter,  and  87  glu- 
aea.  In  lOO  parts  of  oat^  trom 
wrts  of  starch,  6  of  gluten,  and 
ne  matter,  33  husk.     {Elan,  of 

ipal  demand  for  oats  in  Great 
r  horses.  Its  use  for  bread  is 
incd  to  the  nortliern  districts. 
loved  also  for  various  domestic 
leaing  pi^,  dogs,  &c. ;  and  it 
ed  in  orewing  ale,  and  iu  the 
flies ;  but  for  this  pur[>o5e  its 
;b  inferior  to  that  oi  barley. 
I  were  analysed  by  Schraeder; 
227'6  grains  of  ashes,  obtained 
of  oats    {Gehlen't  Jour.  p.  3. 
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I  of  lime  (chalk) 
ite  of  magnesia 
»  (cUy) 
r  manganese  - 


Gnlnc. 

144-3 

33-75 

33-9 

45 

6-95 

4-5 

S27-8 


►of  M.  Vanquelin    rather 
he  found  in  100  parts  of 
loat— 

Pani. 

.     60-7 

r  of  lime       ■  -     39'3 

100- 

^niag  the  whole  plant,  stalk 
ether,  he  obtained  a  residuum 


FarU. 

-  35 

-  15 

-  JO 
•       5 


of  lime 

of  lime 
oxide  of  iron. 

obtained  from  100  parts  of 
iceda  of  thii  oat  — 

PiirU. 

ha  .  .      1 

hoiph«»a        -  -     24 


Silica 

Metallic  oxide 
Loss 


100- 


Average 
Winchester 
Diet.) 

1771  -  - 

1775  -  - 

1780  -  - 

1785  -  - 

1790  -  - 

1795  -  - 

1800  - 

1805  - 


price  of  cats  in  England,  per 
quarter.     {M'CtiUoeh't   Com. 

£  »■  <L                             £    I.  4, 

0  16  8  1810  -  .19  4; 

0  16  6  1815  ■  .13  6 

0  12  10  Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

0  17  2  1820  ■  .14  9 

0  18  10  1825  -  -15  8 

1  4  9  1830  .  .14  5 
1  19  10  1835  -  .12  0 
1  8  0  1840  .  - 

The  account,  in  imperial  quarters,  of  tie 
foreign  oats  and  oatmeal  entered  for  home 
consumption  every  five  years  since  1816 
was  — 

0".  Qrt. 

1815     -       .  214,000  1830  .  .  900.319 

1820     -       -  726,848  1835  .  -  176,142 

1825     -       ■     15,000  1840  .  .  510,836 

The  annual  average  of  oats,  in  Winches, 
ter  quarters,  imported  into  England  from 
1801  to  1826  was,  from 


Qrf. 

Russia                   .             .             . 

46,652 

Sweden  and  Norway 

2.446 

Denmark 

30,672 

Prussia 

39.209 

Germany 

75,828 

Netherlands 

84,269 

France  and  Southern  Europe 

1,953 

America 

4 

From  Ireland  were   imported 

into  this 

country,    of   oats   and   oatmeal, 

in    Win- 

Chester  quarters,  — 

Or.. 

Q". 

1810     -       -  493,231        1825     .     ■ 

1,629,856 

I81S     -       -  597,537        1830     .     - 

1,471,252 

1820     -       ■  916,250        1835     -     - 

1,822,766 

OAT  CAKE.     Sec  Oatmeal. 

OAT  GRASS.     See  Avkna. 

OATMEAL.  The  meal  or  Hour  of  the 
oat  is  used  to  make  porridge,  gruel,  bread, 
and  poultices.  In  the  mealiiig  process,  the 
oats,  after  being  previously  dried  in  a  kiln, 
are  made  to  pass  tlirough  the  mill-stime  to 
divest  them  of  their  coaner  husks  or 
"  sbealings  "  before  being  ground.  The  ker- 
nels are  then  named  "  gnts  "  or  "  groats ;" 
and  arc  next  ground  over  again  into  a 
coarse  rough  meal,  varying  in  its  fineness 
according  to  the  custom  of  different  dt«. 
tricts.  This  is  afterwards  either  bidced 
u|K)n  a  heativl  iron,  called  a  gridlt  in  Scot- 
land, into  thin  fiat  cakes,  or  made  up  with 
water  into  loaves,  and  baked.  When  gradu- 
ally stirred  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  into 


I 


)CTOBER.  The  tenth  month  of  the 
year.  Farmer's  Cuteiidar.  Most  of  the 
Dusinciis  of  the  laat  month  may  be  continued 
in  October.  Seed  wheat,  winter  Wans,  and 
tores  for  a  second  vro\\  mar  be  sown,  corn 
thnuhed,  and  lamb  ploughed  for  wheat, 
l>ut  this  operation  should  l>c  conclude<l  by 
the  last  days  of  this  month.  Plough  or 
fork  up  potatoes ;  protect  these  ft-om  frosts. 
Look  now  carefully  to  your  water-courses. 
Do  not  cousider  wheat  sowing  completed 
until  your  land  drains  and  ditches  are 
thoroughly  scoured.  Look  to  your  fences. 
Fioi.ih  dressing  your  muailows.  Collect 
stubble,  and  plough  your  winter  fallows. 
Begin  to  feed  your  fatting  sheep  on  tur- 
nips ;  do  not  omit  to  give  them  salt ;  they 
wul  be  all  the  better  witli  some  dry  food, 
such  OS  bay,  or  oil-cake ;  your  land  will 
also  benefit  materially,  by  their  dung  being 
considerably  enriched  by  the  latter  food. 
Keep  the  sheep  as  mnch  as  possible  on 
your  wettest  land,  that  your  dry  soils  may 
ih;  kept  back  for  the  ramy  season.  Many 
difficulties  attend  these  animals,  from  the 
unnatural  food  on  which  we  feed  them,  and 
the  itrooger  soils  on  which  they  are  often 
folded.  Natives  of  the  high  sandy  districts, 
browsing  im  the  heulh,  and  its  hard,  dry,  ve- 
getation, tenants  of  the  highest  table  lands, 
we  force  them  down  into  the  rich  alluvial 
bottoms,  feed  them  upon  the  most  succn- 
lent,  rapid-growing  food,  enclose  them  on 
wet  lands,  and  in  yards  full  of  wet  fer- 
menting dung,  and  then  are  surprised  at 
their  becoming  diseased ;  the  instinct  of  the 
animal  points  this  out  to  the  cultivator ; 
auffered  to  range  abroad,  they  arc  sure  to 
locate  themselves  on  the  highest  portions  of 
the  field.    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  lys- 


plough  your  land  % 
peas  towards  the  eii< 
weather  ia  open,  it  ii 
Stable  for  toe  opei^ 
early  \  aud  if  >  irel 
will  be  in  a  better  ai 
your  work  furwani 
when  apples  and  pel 
stacks  lormed  for  tj 
last — not  least  —  tl( 
brewed,  the  Cbrisun 
ers'  beer.  AU  the  gt 
the  farm  should  be  i 
now.  Kcscrve  what ! 
labour  you  can,  to  i 
in  the  wet  fogs  ofNi 
of  the  close  of  the 
liquid  manure  tanks, 
Garobneb's  Cau 
den.  —  Angelica,  M 
dress  e.  Beet,  rtA,  t 
SorecoU,  plant  i.,  e4 
pUnt  b,,  earth  up,  &^ 
nrt^  plant.  ValA^gtl 
for  see<l.  Cnrdatmi 
take  un,  to  store,  «., 
seed,  tliin  young  cro( 
up.  Colfivorli,  plan 
out  in  borders,  tu  »ia 
way  of  precaution  ii 
Cucumbert,  plant  h. 
water,  planL  Dill,  M 
hot- bed*.  Endive,  | 
earthing  up  attend  ta 
lie,  plant  ff.  Ileborgf 
plant.  Uyiiuip,  plant 
store  e.  i^etki,  piauV 
crops,  Leti 
Leave;  fallen. 


OFFSETS. 

_,',  sow.     Sage,  plant.     Sorrel, 

Sapory,  plant.      Savoys,  plant  for 

8»linfy  is  in  {tcrfeotioii,  take  up  for 

.     Scorxontra  in   in  perfection,  take 

Mori  11^.     SfrinocJi,  thin,  &C.,  seeds 

M  lJ»ey  ripen,  stir  between  rows  of 

T<auey,    plant.      Tarragon,    plant. 

Migktlter.      Thi/me,  plant.    Thinning, 

tOi.     Twrmpi,   plant   for   Bced,    hoc 

Vacant  ground,  trench,  drain, 

Gabdkit. — This  is  •  very  busy 
r)    for    the   garden   should    now    be 
and   arraiiped  for  season.     Trans- 
I  •ofta  of  fibrous-rooted  perennial 
lawl  plants  now  where  they  are  tn- 
—  -  -Tiain ;  put  the  bulbs  into  the 
and    remove   the   different 
into  their  respective  places, 
i;;  shrubs  of  all  sorts.     Plant 
t    all  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
•ttckers.     Dig  up  and  part   the 
1  flowers  which  require  so  doing, 
t  them.   Plant  cuttings  of  honey- 
laurels,  &c.     Take  up  the  roots  nf 
mttA   put  them  carefully  away  till 
"  im   evergreens.     Plant  l>ox-cdg- 
•way  tlie   long  sticky  roots,  and 
Cops  even.     Mow  grass  walks  and 
weed  gravel  walks. 
I.  MosTiiLY  Notices.  —  October 
by  our  Saxon   forefathers  Wt/n 
Wine  Month ;  and  sonielimca 
,  from  the  approach  of  winter, 
eighth    month    of  the    Alban 
which  it  had  thirty-nine  days. 
■  1  from  the   Latin  octo, 
liowerof  rain.  Romulus 
w    i..iily-one  days;    Numa  to 
le :    Juhua  and   Augustus    cjich 
'I  I  this  number  has  not   since 

!  1  loose  the  harriers  and  the 
'V\\a  foxhound  now  begins  lo 
t  ««me»lly  busy.     The  (lowers  now 
•  in  rapidly  diniinisliin"  nnm- 
.iip-leale<l   starwort  blossoms 
k  of  this  month.     The 
.Ijout  the  fifth,  the  swal- 
I  ninth.    The  golden  rml 
near  the  tenth.     Wo<Ki- 
1  111"  iVimi  t lie  thirteenth. 
I  11  in  the  first 

t  ;"'e<lily  follow. 

lis  colour    towards   the 
III  Shaw  a  Farmer's  Al- 

FaKM  BlIIU>l1«OH. 

iiin^r,  young  radical 

taken  off  from  the 

Mjcujied.    One  of  the  chief 

ting  plants  is  by  otfsets. 

marc  which  remains 


OLEANDER. 

after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  flax  and  rape.  See  Linseed  Cakx. 
OILS  (Ger.  oel;  Lat.  oleum).  This 
term  comprehends  two  substances  that  have 
very  distinct  properties,  namely,  volatile 
and  fi.xed  oils;  but,  in  general  language,  the 
term  oil  i.s  indicative  of  the  latter.  Fixed 
oils  arc  unctuous  fluid  bo<liej<,  which,  when 
dropped  upon  paper,  sink  into  it,  and 
make  it  seem  semitransparent,  or  give  it 
what  is  called  a  greasy  stain.  (ThoauotCt 
Ckrm.  vol.  ii.  p.  363.)  They  are  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Train 
oil  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a  manure, 
and  is  a  powerful  fertiliser.  See  Fish. 
Linseed  oil  is  a  common  food  for  live  stock. 
Sec  LiNSKED  Oil.. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  analysis  of 
100  parts  of 

Hydrogen.       Oljipm.      Carbon. 
OUve  oil      13-36     +     9-437  +  77-213  =  100 
Train  oil      16-1       +   15-03     +  68-87     =  100 

Olive  oil  is  chiefly  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  Olea  evroptea,  a  native  of 
Greece,  Africa,  ami  the  SuutJi  of  Europe., 
The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  rijx;  fruit, 
which  resembles  a  Mnall  jmrple  pluiu  in  size 
and  appearance.  The  fruit  is  first  bruised 
in  n  mill,  and  then  pressetl :  the  first  which 
flows  is  termed  virgin  oil ;  after  obtaining 
which  the  marc  is  broken  up,  moistened 
with  hot  water,  and  again  siibniittc<l  to 
the  press  to  procure  an  inferior  oil.  The 
oil  is  left  for  a  considerable  time,  to  enable 
it  to  dejKisit  the  feculencit^s,  before  it  is 
ready  for  exportation  or  for  use.  Good 
olive  oil  is  of  a  pole  straw-yellow  colour, 
perfectly  inodorous  and  tasteless.  There 
■re  several  kinds  in  the  market :  that  which 
comes  from  Provence  is  the  best,  next  to  it 
that  from  Florence ;  it  is  imiwrted  in  flasks. 
Lucca  and  Genoa  oils  are  also  good ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  olive  oil  brought 
into  Knglnnd  is  the  production  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  known  by  the  name  Gal- 
lipoli  oil.  Olive  oil  is  used  both  dietctically 
and  medicinally.  It  is  superior  to  butter 
for  mony  pur|K>sej  of  cookery  for  which  the 
latter  is  employed. 

ULD  RED  SANDSTONE.     See  Gb- 

OlXXiY. 

OLEANDER.    (Nrrium  from  lurrrM,  hu- 
mid ;  alluding  to  the  habitat  of  the  plants.) 
This  is  a  genus  of  noble  evergreen  shrubs, 
of  easy  culture,   and   flowering  freely  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  year.     N.  Oleander  and 
Its  varieties  bear  forcing  remarkably  well ; 
and  although  treated  as  green-house  plants^ 
yet  they  will  not   flower  well  unless  they  ' 
are  kept  in  the  stove.     They  grow  well  in  ' 
any  rich  light  soils,  and  young  cuttings  root  , 
in  any  soil  if  kept  moist.     The  leaves  oi  N, 


t  genoa  of  plant<i,  on  account  of  the 

,  &c.,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
O.  ewropesa.  It  is  an  evergreen  anuUI  tree, 
with  lanceoliite  leaves,  nf  n  deep  green  on 
the  upper,  aiul  nearly  white  or  hoary  on 
the  under  surface.  The  flowers  arc  unall 
and  white.  The  fruit  is  an  eJliptical  drupe, 
of  a  bluish-purple  colour  when  ripe.  The 
tree  lives  to  an  e.xtreme  old  age,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  good  olives.  It  is  also  much 
admired  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
which  render  it  worthy  a  place  in  every 
green-house  collection.  Tliey  grow  well  in 
loani  and  peat;  ripened  cuttings  root  readily 
in  sand,  under  a  glass.  They  may  also  be 
inrrease<l  by  grafting  on  the  common  pri- 
vet. The  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive,  pre- 
served in  salt  and  water,  is  a  well-known 
article  for  the  dessert.  (Paslon't  Hot. 
Did. ;  PhiUijKi  Fruitx,  p.  259.)    See  Oils. 

OMY.  A  provincial  term  employed  to 
signify  mellow,  when  s|)oken  of  land.  It  is 
often  written  oamy. 

ONIONS.  (Allium  cepa.  Derivation  un- 
certain ;  probably  from  nyXctfir,  a  head  of 
garlic,  and  cepa  from  caput,  a  heail,  on  ac- 
count of  the  form  of  the  bulb.)  Of  this 
genus,  there  ore  eight  indviduiUs  tliat  de- 
mand the  gardener's  care. 

They  all  require  a  rich  friable  soil  on  a  dry 
substratum ;  a  situation  enjoying  the  full 
influence  nf  the  sun,  and  entirely  free  from 
trees,  which  are  very  inimicid  to  them,  e»pe- 
cially  to  those  which  have  to  stand  the 
winter.  If  the  soil  be  i>oor,  or  exhausted, 
abundance  of  dung  should  be  applied  in  the 
preceding  autumn  or  winter,  and  the  ground 
thrown  into  ridges.  By  the.se  means  it  be- 
comes well  decomposed  and  incorporated 
with  the  soil ;  for  rank  unreduced  dung  is 


I..J.     ■    A,^^^m^  -. 


iicii«H 
It  dig^ 


when  BS  muc 
an<l,  without 
in,  and  ciiverol  will 
liy  this  monogeraeq 
crops  whici  before ' 
by  the  maggot-  ( 
vol.  ii.  p.29i.)  Oa 
as  those  to  stand 
grown  on  light  poo( 
first  to  be  raiall  in  ' 
not  growing  so  loxi 
winter  better. 

There  are  foortl 
this  vegetable,  as  a| 
tion  given  by  Mr, 
to  the  Honicultw 
{Trans.  Uort.  Soc. 
376.) 

1.  .SilTer-skinned 
skinned.  3.  TmO' 
5.  Strasburg.  6.  .] 
James's  keeping  oi 
Yellow.  11.  Bioo<| 
Two-bladed.     14.  I 

The  onion  is  nitt 
be  sown  for  the  fin 
close  of  February, 
otherwise  only  a  si 
dry  situation.  The 
must  lie  sown  duri) 
in  mind  tbat  the  rl< 
prelcrred,  for  the  ea 
the  finer  will  be  the 
even  be  inserted  as 
April,  and,  at  its  <j 
<lraw  vouQg  in  suml 
to  picklo;  again  in' 
gust  for  salads  in  i 
the  hut 
tember. 


The  beds  sbonld 

alleys  into  portion!! 

!»  wide,  for  tlie  convenience  of 

In  nlxiut  six  weeks  ni"ter  sow- 

Md  will  be  of  riulTirient  size  to 

thinnin;;  an<l  aniall  hoeing,  lir 

are  to  be  vet   out  about  two 

it'  this   is  performed  in  drv 

iQl  keep  tbe  beds  free  of  weecfs 

longer,  when  they  must  lie 

nd  time,  and  thinned  to  four 

and  now,  where  they  have  faileil, 

mar  be  filled  up  by  trans- 

of  Ihoae  thinned  out  into  the 

It  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 

water  must  be  given  for  severjJ 

[fata.    In  transplanting,  the  root 

inserted,  and  no  part  of  the 

for  ther«  is  very  cood  reason 

»t  naturtdly  the  bulb  grows 

the  surface,  and  that  growing 

lould  is  a  great  cause  of  their 

well.     After  tho  lapse  of  an- 

rthey  must  be  tlioroughly  gone 

•st  time,  the  weeds  eradicated, 

thinned  to  six  inches  asunder  : 

Jr  in  generiU  only  require  to  be 

lonally   by  hand ;  they  must, 

kept    completely    free    from 

^  stirring  of  the  surface  which 

I  is  very  beneficial.     In  order 

— jir  runnin";  too  much  to  blade, 

pu^tice  early  in  .July,  before  tlic 

to  a  yellow  hue,  to  bend  the 

flat  upon  the  bed,  which  not 

the   rapid    growth   of    the 

Bses  the  bulbs  to  become  much 

ly  otherwise  would  be.     Tlie 

be  made  about  two  inches  up 

dose  of  August  the  onions  will 
at  their  full  growth,  which  may 
the  withering  of  the  foliage, 
ing  of  the  necks,  and  by  the 
bh  they  may  be  pulled  up.  As 
changes  appear,  they  must  be 
bed  being  frequently  looked 
the  whole  crop  is  waited  for, 
t,  especially  in  moist  seasons, 
to  strike  root.  Tliey  should 
mats,  &c.,  in  the  sun,  fre- 
aod  removed  nnder  shelter 
two  or  three  weeks,  whcu  the 
are  perfectly  withered  an<l 
Itnre,  and  the  bulbs  l)ecomc 
fit  for  storing,  being  housed 
ler,  and  carefully  preserved 
:  previous  to  doing  this,  all 
^tue  must  be  removed  from 
arc  apt  to  induce  decay,  and 
all  near  them  ;  to  pre- 
'iu  possible,  all  faulty  ones 
in  the  store-house  they 


mast  be  laid  as  thin  aa  may  be,  and  looked 
over  at  least  <mce  u  month.  Notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution,  many  will  decay,  and 
more  sprout,  especially  in  mild  winters; 
therefore,  to  preserve  some  for  lat«  use,  it 
is  useful  to  fear  the  roots  and  the  summits 
with  a  lint  iron,  care  being  taken  not  to 
scorch  the  bulb. 

For  the  winter  standing  crop  the  only 
additiuniJ  directions  necessary  are,  to  tread 
in  the  seed  regularly  before  raking,  if  the 
soil,  as  it  ought  to  b«,  is  dry  and  light. 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  clear  of 
weeds,  as  well  as  of  the  fallen  leaves  of 
trees,  which  cause  them  tx>  spindle  nnd  be- 
come weak,  but  they  need  not  be  thinned, 
OS  tlicy  serve  os  protections  for  each  other. 
Early  in  spring  they  are  to  be  weo<ied,  and, 
OS  may  be  necessary,  transplanted  for  bulb- 
ing. There  ore  several  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion lately  introduced  or  revived,  which 
produce  onions  of  superior  sire  and  good- 
ness. The  great  obstacle  to  the  production 
of  fine  onions  in  thLi  country  is  tlie  want  of 
a  sulGcient  continuance  of  wmra  weather  ; 
or,  at  least,  the  inclemency  of  the  early  part 
of  the  year  prevents  the  insertion  of  the 
seed  until  so  late,  that  tbc  most  genial 
season  to  vegetation  passes  away  whilst  the 
plants  arc  in  their  infancy  ;  it  is  the  obvi- 
ating this  unfavourable  circumstance  that 
causes  tlic  superiority  of  the  several  plans 
herealler  detailed. 

It  ia  n  practice  that  originated  in  Ame- 
rica, and  which  has  met  with  the  decided 
approval  of  Mr.  Knight  and  others  (^Traits. 
Hurt.  Sue.  Land.  vol.  i.  p.  157.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  404.),  to  sow  in  May,  to  cultivate  the 
plants  as  in  the  other  crops ;  and,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  bulbs,  being  of  the  size  of  nuts,  are 
to  be  taken  up,drieil,  and  housed,  as  directed 
for  the  full-grown  bulbs.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tbllowing  March,  they  must  be 
planted  out  in  rows  six  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  afterwards  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  crops.  If  sown  earlier 
than  Miiy,  thev  run  to  seed  when  trans- 
planted. Anotlier  mode  nearly  as  effica- 
cious, mid  which,  I  understand,  has  been 
practiseil  for  n  grcot  length  of  time  in  the 
south  of  Essex,  is  to  sow  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  to  stand  the  winter,  and  in 
March,  early  or  late,  acoonling  to  the  for- 
ward growth  of  the  seedlings,  to  be  nlante<l 
out  in  rows  at  the  before  directed  distance, 
an<l  cultivated  as  usual. 

In  Portugal  they  sow  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed during  November  or  December,  in  a 
worm  situation,  with  a  few  inches  of  mould 
upon  it ;  and  the  plants  are  protected  from 
fro.'it  by  hrK)ps  and  mats ;  in  April  or  May, 
when  of  the  size  of  a  swan's  quill,  they  are 
tranjiplnntcd  into  a  light  rich  loam,  well 


lipping  the  root  into  a  puddle,  ooiuisting 
oi  uoe  part  soot  and  tliree  purU  earth, 
mixed  with  water ;  the  work  being  per- 
formed in  uioist  weather."  {Mem.  Culed. 
Hurt.  Soc.  vol.  L  J).  112.)  The  puddle,  us 
is  observed  l)y  Mr.  Sinclair,  can  be  of  no 
other  use  than  to  aatust  the  rooting  of  the 
plants. 

To  obtain  seed,  some  old  onions  must  be 
uluiileii  during  February,  or  early  in  Mui-cb. 
The  iiuejit  and  Cruiest  bulbs  being  selecti'd, 
an<l  planted  in  rows  ten  inches  apart  each 
way,  either  in  drills  or  by  a  blunt-ended 
dil>ble,  the  soil  to  be  rather  poorer,  if  it 
diflers  at  all  from  that  in  which  tliey  are 
cultivate*!  for  bulbing.  They  niu.st  be  bu- 
ried so  deep  that  the  mould  just  covers  the 
crown.  Early  in  spring  tlicir  leaves  will 
appear.  If  grown  in  large  quantities  a 
path  must  be  left  two  feet  wide  between 
evei-y  three  or  four  rows,  to  allow  the  ne- 
cessary cultivation.  They  must  be  kept 
thorouglily  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  m 
flower  have  stokes  driven  at  intcrvahi  of 
five  or  six  feet  on  eat'h  side  of  every  two 
rows,  to  which  a  string  is  to  be  fu.stened 
throughout  the  whole  length,  a  lew  uiches 
Wlow  the  head^  to  serve  as  a  support,  mid 
prevent  their  being  broken  down.  The 
seeds  ore  ripe  in  August,  which  is  intimated 
by  the  husks  becoming  brownish:  tlie  heodi) 
must  then  be  immediately  cut,  otherwise 
the  receptacles  will  open  and  shed  their 
contents.  Being  sprcml  on  clotJis  in  the 
Eun,  during  the  day,  and  taken  under  cover 
every  night  and  during  inclement  weather, 
they  soon  become  perfectly  dry,  when  the 
seed  may  be  rubbed  out,  cleaneil  of  tiie 
chair,  and,  afU^r  remaining  another  day  or 
two,  iiuidly  stored.     It  is  of  the   utmost 


vol  iiip.305.}  UHB 
tbin  the  otiier,  an^H 
soon  as  ripe. 

Both  varieties  are  , 
offsets  of  the  root,  of  I 
those  are  employed  wjj 
proiluces  on  the  fiunq 
seldom  do  more  thani 
first  year,  but  ore  pn 
also  occurs  if  ve 
are  employed, 
vol.  iii.  p. '216.) 

They  may  F 
Novemlier, 
reason  will  ; 
In  the  west  of  Englol 
genial  climate,  they  ii| 
and  take  up  on  the  la 
Hort.  Soc.  Lund.  vol.  ii{ 
cither  to  be  inserted  in 
<libble  eight  inches  al 
buried  entirely,  bat  ^ 
just  level  with  tiie  A 
gardener  at  Arundel  C 
the  sets  on  the  suriace, 
leaf  mould,  rotten  dung 
pist.  The  beds  they 
better  not  more  than  fo 
convenience  of  cultivud 

The  only  culiivatioa 
them  dear  of  weeds.  % 
ing  the  mould  over  t| 
have  grown  up  ia  aa| 
doing  the  bulbs  are  blai 
ripening  perfectly,  on  \ 
depends.  So  far  frmu: 
Mr.  Wedgcwoo<i  of  Bet 
eartii  always  to  be  da 
the  ring  wnenoe  tiio  &\ 
as  the  leaves  have  atU 


NION,  TlIE  AVELSII. 


e  before  ihey  attain  perfect  ma- 
ck is  (lemoostrateil  by  the  saint* 
M  were  mentioned  in  spcakiug  of 
(^Afem.  Caled.  Hurt.  Soc.  vol.  i. 

'.THE  ^VELSH,  or  CIBOULE. 
reimiiU,  which  never  forms  a  bulb, 
«  innually  to  be  drawn  young 
,  fcc. ;  on  account  of  its  strong 
ereatly  inferior  to  the  common 
lus  pui]M)!>e,  but  from  its  extreme 
Q  wit  hsluiulinji  the  severest  frost, 
cultivate<l  with  advuntage  as  a 
iding  crop  for  spring  use.  In 
>  Taneties  are  in  cultivation,  the 
be  red ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  one 
tae  here.  As  it  may  be  sown  at  all 
DDimon  with  the  onion,  and  is 
ultivatod,  except  that  it  may  be 
ST  and  only  thmned  ii.s  wimted, 
ns  ffiven  for  that  vegetable  will 
lie  Uade  unually  dies  away  cum- 
rintcr,  but  fresh  ones  are  thrown 
1  February  or  March. 
a  seed,  some  of  the  roots  must  be 
t  in  March,  six  or  eight  inches 
The  first  autumn  tliey  will  pro- 
ittle  sccil;  in  the  second  and 
ver,  it  will  be  produced  abun- 
care  is  taken  to  port  anil  trans- 

ri  every  two  or  three  years, 
multiplied,  and  will  remain 
many  years,  and  alford  much 
1  than  that  from  one  year  old 
sre  is  good  reason  for  conclutl- 
T.  Milne,  of  Fulham,  ingeniously 
•t  by  a  confusion  of  names,  aris- 
imilarity  of  appearance,  this  ve- 
thc  true  scaliion  of  MJller  aod 
bt  the  hollow  leek  of  Wales  is 
'elsh  onion  ;  for  the  description 
u  given  by  Miller  acconis  ex- 
hsA  of  the  "Welsh  onion  ;  and  as 
•  it  as  a  distinct  variety,  we  are 
tbe  dilemma  of  receiving  this 
I  or  considering  the  voi-iety  as 
nn  Miller's  known  accuracy  it  is 
bo  consider  that  he  was  deceived. 
aU  onions  tliat  have  refused  t^i 
formed  lengtiienal  necks  and 
Im  in  spring  and  summer,  are 


,  TUE  TREE,  or  CANADA. 
madaue.)  This,  which  is  a  very 
Ulial  species,  like  the  ciUmle,  is 
bulbous  root,  but  throw.s  nut 
iflaets.     Its  top  bulbs  are  greatly 

pickling,    bemg   considered    of 
iTour  to  the  common  onion  for 
•^  m  wuU  as  others  in  which  that 
BBpIoycd. 
Mgated  Ujth  by  the  root  oflsets, 

ho  iJanted  during  Mai-ch  and 


OPEN  CUTS. 

April,  or  in  September  and  October,  and 
from  the  top  bulbs,  which  are  best  jilanted 
in  spring,  and  not  before  the  latter  eml  of 
April.  The  old  roots  arc  best  to  plant 
again  for  a  crop  of  bulbs,  as  they  are  most 
certain  to  run  to  stems,  If  the  bulbs  be 
planted  earlier  than  as  above  directed,  tlioy 
are  apt  to  pu^h  up  the  aimie  neason,  anil 
exhaust  tbeiu.-'elvcs  without  producing  cither 
good  oilscts  or  bulbs;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
by  ptauling  the  old  roots  in  tlie  previims 
autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  tJiey  will 
produce  good  bulbs  tlie  same  year.  {Mem. 
Cated.  Hurl.  Sue.  vol.  i.  p.  350.)  They 
must  tie  inserted  in  rows  twelve  inches 
asunder,  in  boles  six  inche!i  ajuirt  and  two 
deeji,  asingle  offset  or  bulb  being  put  in  each. 
Those  planted  in  autumn  will  i-bool  forth 
leaves  early  in  tlie  spring,  anrl  have  their 
bulbs  fit  for  gathering  in  J  line  or  the  be- 
ginning of  July  ;  those  inserted  iinhc:^priiig 
will  make  their  a[ipcarance  later,  and  will 
be  in  production  at  the  dofie  of  July  or 
early  in  August ;  they  must  not,  however, 
be  gathered  for  keeping  or  tilanling  until 
the  stalks  decay,  at  which  lime,  or  in  the 
spring  also,  if  only  of  one  yeara  growth,  the 
roots  may  he  taken  up  and  parted  if  re- 
(iiiired  fur  iilanting;  but  when  of  two  or 
lliree  years'  continuance,  they  must  at  idl 
events  be  reduced  in  size,  otherwise  ihey 
grow  in  tiK)  large  and  sprindliiig  bunches ; 
but  the  best  ptiui  is  to  make  a  fresh  planta- 
tion annually  with  single  olTsels.  The  only 
cultivation  neces.sary  is  to  keep,  them  cleai- 
of  weeds;  and  when  the  stems  run  up,  to 
give  them  the  supjtort  of  stakes. 

The  bulbil,  when  gathered,  must  be  gra- 
dually and  carefully  dried  in  a  shiuly  iiliu-e ; 
and  if  kept  perfectly  free  from , moisture, 
will  continue  in  good  state  until  the  fol- 
lowing May.     {O.  W.Juhiuon.) 

ON  -STAND.  A  provincial  term  applied 
to  the  rent  paid  by  the  oul-goiiig  to  the 
in-coming  tenant,  for  such  portions  of 
ground  as  the  former  bus  rightly  crop]>ed 
before  his  leaving  the  lunii.     See  Cibtom. 

OOLITE.  A  granular  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  freipiently  called  roe-ttunr. 
The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
porticidor  form  of  limestone,  in  a  great 
series  of  deposits,  lying  between  the  sub- 
cretaceous  formations  and  the  tkiX  sand- 
stone, has  caused  English  geologists  to  give 
the  whole  series  the  name  of  oolite.  It  is 
largely  developed  in  England  and  France. 

Ol'EN.  A  term  frciiueiilly  applietl  to 
cows  or  heifers,  signifying  that  they  are  not 
in  calf 

OPEN  CUTS.  Such  drains  or  gutters 
OS  arc  made  in  land  by  the  spaile,  and  left 
without  being  covereil  in.  They  are  used 
in  draining  huids  in  particular  uisue.   Opva 

a  N 


ami  in  the  occupation  of  different  indi- 
viduals, or  under  different  crops.  In  former 
tiiuo^  only  those  parti  of  a  farui  which  lay 
Hrnmiil  tlie  farm-yard  were  inclosed,  while 
the  njore  distant  parts  were  open,  and  ojillcd 
oiKJn  field;!,  or  out  fields.     See  Commons. 

OPHTHALMIA.  See  Siieep,  Diseases 
or. 

OKACHE.  (Atriplex;  from  n/ir,  black.) 
A  (Ti'nus  of  herbaceous  w  shrubby  strag- 
jlViti'i^  plant-s  of  little  beauty,  and  the  ."implest 
culture  and  propagation.  There  are  several 
native  species,  viz. :  I.  Shrubby  oraclie,  or 
sea  purslane  (A. porhthicoules)  ;  "2.  Frosted 
sea  oraohe  (^A.  laciiiialn)  ;  3.  Spreading  hal- 
berd-leaved oraihe  (A.  tmtula)  ;  4.  Spreaii- 
in"  narrow-leaveil  orache  {A.  aytgvuti/olia)  \ 
o.  Upright  gpear-leuveil  orache  (.4.  erecUi)  ; 
<!.  (Jrass-leaved  sea  orache  (j4.  litturalis)  ;  7. 
Stalked  fea  orache  (A.  pedunculuta).  The 
(irst  is  a  shrub  growing  very  common  on 
the  muddy  sea-coast,  bearmg  spikes  of 
reddish-green  mealy  flowers.  The  whole 
pltuit  aliDiinds  with  fos.sn  alkali,  carbunat« 
of  soda.  Its  silvery  glaucous  hue  is  re- 
markable, and  not  nielegant.  The  other 
special  are  annuals,  with  herbaccou.s,  mostly 
upright,  stems.  {SmM't  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv. 
p.  255.) 

A.  horlenfit  is  cooked  and  ealfiii  in  the 
same  manner  iis  spinach,  to  which  it  is  much 

fyreforred  by  many  personii,  although  it  be- 
ongs  to  a  tribe  whose  wholesomencss  is 
verv  suspicious.  It  flourishes  beet  in  a  rich 
moist  soil,  and  in  an  open  compartment. 
Those,  however,  of  the  autumn  sowing,  re- 
quire a  rallier  drier  soil.  It  is  propagBte<l  by 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of 
September,  soon  al"ter  it  is  ripe,  and  again  in 
tlie  iiM'ioKi  for  succcuioa;  tnc  sowiux  to  be 


August,  when 
and  when  perfi 
(O.  W.Jokiuon' 

ORANGE-^ 
to  which  the  orange 
of  ornaniental  speciet 
from  three  to  tittecn  | 
are  on  more  or  lea 
footstalks ;  the  flowei 
o<loriferous,  existing' 
the  fruit,  which  is  t<l 
quire  description.  0[ 
in  a  good  loamy  soil,  | 
of  rotten  dung.  Thej 
room,  nor  too  much  K 
ing  state.  The  diffcn 
by  budding  or  grafli 
which,  as  soon  as  ope 
placeil  in  some  closd 
dung  heat.  Stoc-Ju  i 
raised  from  any  orani 
are  sometimes  raised] 
case  they  produce  fl 
plants.  (PuxloHt  i 
Fruitt,  n.  286.)  The 
tree  yield,  by  ilintillut 
oil,  linown  by  the  ni 
The  fruit  of  the  bigi 
makes  one  of  the  hut 
lie  eaten,  namely,  Soc 
unripe  fruit  is  ai4 
liquor  cidlcd  cunifiil 
wholesome,  and  ft  ^ 
fevera. 

ORCHARD.  (Gr.] 
inclosure  ilevolc<l  tO 
trees.  The  Diort  pr| 
generally  such  i 
open  to  the  soutj 
teruU  jEtou  thei 


E 

^Mtdy  under  the  surfucp,  hj 
^Be  swjner  callud  into  action  by 
Mng,  and  sooner  thrown  into  a 
e  by  colli  in  autumn.  Tlie  prin- 
■  grown  in  orchards  oC  this  d*!- 
in  Great  Britain  are  the  apjilo, 
the  i>lum,  and  the  cherry  ;  ami 
wheat  eon  be  ripened  in  the 
»e  fruitj  will  arrive  at  perlection 
i«s  such  lUi  we  have  mentioned. 
DACE.E.  (Orchil  one  of  the 
A  natiu-al  order  of  herbaceous 
inhabiting  all  ]>arts  of  the  world, 
those  climatea  situated  upon  the 
le  frozen  lone,  or  remarkable  for 
tedinc  dryness.  They  are  well 
tbesmgular  form  of  llieir  flowers. 
lem  grow  in  the  earth,  others  in- 
B  and  the  branches  of  treex,  and  it 
r  to  be  true  poraiiiteii.  They  all 
the  claas  Oyrumdria  of  Linna^u.s 

very  agreeably  scented,  mid 
produce  an  aromatic  fleshy  fruit, 
case  of  vanilla,  which  contai]is  u 
tity  of  l)enj!oic  jicid.  The  iiutri- 
stancc  called  mihp  is  prcparetl 
amyhircous  tubers   of  the   mule 

merely  dryinc  them  in  ovens. 
me  temi-pclliicid,  and  when  |>ul- 
rm  a  mueduge  with  iKiiling  water, 
usually  grown  in  the  frame  or 
and  thrive  best  in  a  nii.xture  of 
,  and  chalk  broken  small.  They 
e  increased  from  seeds. 
i  be  quite  impossible  to  describe 
rters  of  each  species.  1  must, 
content  myself  with  u  bare  enu- 
f  the  diflVrent  indigenous  species. 
•r&j  onliis  (6».  bifulia).  2.  Py- 
chis  (O.  pyramitlaJin).  3.  Grcen- 
lesdow  orchis  (O.  Moru).  4. 
Ac  orchis  (O.  masada).  5.  Dwarf 
ed  orchis  ( O.  imlulala).  6.  (ir<!at 
igtxl  orchis  (O.fiuca).  7.  Mili- 
I  (O.  milituria).  8.  Monkey  or- 
trphrotantoa).  9.  Lizurd  orchis 
b).  10.  White  cluster-rooted  or- 
tbida).  11.  Frog  orchis  (O.  v>- 
l.  Mamh  palmate  orchis  (O.  lati- 

5.  Spotted    palmate   orchis   {O. 
14.   Aromatic   pnlmute    orchis 

fia).  Most  of  the  native  species 
inhabit  meoilows  and  pastures, 
dmlky  downs.  The  roots  are 
Mrous,  fleshy  ;  leaves  chiefly  ra- 
wcrs  numerous,  sj)iked,  purple, 
r  whitish,  in  some  higluy  fra- 
iualA't  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  pp.  8 — 

6,  TII£  BOG.    See  Boo-Ob- 
THE  INSECT.   Sec  Ihsect- 


brciiidacej:. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


MAN.      Sc-e   Mah- 
See  McsK* 


ORCHIS,    THE 
Oacnis. 

ORCHIS,  THE  MUSK. 
Obcjiis. 

OKE  WEED.  See  Kelp;  Sea  W*bd; 
Gbekn  Manubes,  &c. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  is  that  nor- 
tion  of  the  science  of  chemislrv  which 
relates  to  animal  and  vegetable  sul>stances. 
"  The  object  of  organic  cheiuistry,"  says 
M.  Liebig,  ill  the  able  work  on  this  sub- 
ject traiisliitcd  by  Mr.  Pliivliiir,  "  is  to  dis- 
cover the  chemical  ccuiditions  which  are 
essential  to  the  life  and  |>erfect  develop- 
ment of  animals  ami  vegetables,  and  gene- 
rally to  investigate  all  those  processes  of 
organic  nature  which  are  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  chemical  laws."  In  this  article  I 
shall  confine  myself  principally  to  tbL>  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  analysis  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances.  I'nder  the  heads 
ATMoseuKBK,  Eabtus,  G.\sks,  Tkmpeba- 
Ti  BK,  Water,  &c.  will  be  found  an  account 
of  their  res|>ective  uses  to  vegi'talion. 

There  is  no  branch  of  chemistry  more 
difficult,  and  yet  more  interesting,  than  that 
of  organic  chemistry;  for  in  this  the  che- 
mist iinils,  added  to  liis  ordinary  dillicultie-i, 
and  to  his  many  sources  of  uncertainly,  the 
presence,  and  very  often  the  conlroUiiig  in- 
fluence, of  a  living  jirinciple,  which  in  some 
instanees  seem  t»>  nciilndise  and  overcome 
even  the  most  powerful  chemical  afliiiilies. 
"  I  would  warn,  therefore,  the  reader,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomson,  {Chem. 
vol.  iv.  p.  303.),  "  not  to  expect  complete 
information  in  this  branch  of  science :  the 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  still 
but  very  imperfectly  explored  ;  many  of 
the  organs  of  plants  are  too  minute  for  our 
senses,  and  scarcely  a  single  process  can 
be  completely  traced.  The  mulliplicily  of 
operations  continually  going  on  in  vege- 
tables at  (he  same  time,  and  the  variety 
of  ilirtercnt  and  even  opfKtsite  sulistauces 
formed  out  nf  the  same  ingredients,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time,  astonish  and  con- 
found us;  the  order,  t<K>,  and  llie  skill  with 
which  every  thing  is  conducted,  are  no  lexs 
surprising  ;  no  two  u[ierations  cliuh  ;  there 
is  no  discord,  no  irregularity,  no  disturb- 
ance ;  every  objti-t  is  gained,  and  every 
thing  is  ready  for  its  intended  puriKwe. 
This  is  too  wonderful  to  escape  our  ob- 
servation, and  of  too  much  importance  not 
to  claim  our  attention.  Many  philosophers, 
accordingly,  distinguished  ccjually  by  their 
industry  and  sagacity,  have  deilicuted  a 
great  piul  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
vegetation.  But  hitherto  their  success  has 
not  been  eipial  to  their  exertions.  No  per- 
sim  has  been  able  to  detect  the  fonuulivOj 
agent  in  plants,  nor  even  the  principle  I 
S  K  2 


;ier.  rie  wui  rememuer,  lur  lusuuice, 
the  living  substance  flourishes  in  the 
very  game  position,  and  under  the  very 
saiiie  cirouiuBtances,  where,  when  dead,  it 
rupidly  putrefies.  Every  phint  growing  on 
the  isoil,  or  on  n  dunghill,  testifies  to  the 
lUet.  The  living  phiuts  which  /iourish  in 
the  same  solution  of  a  salt  in  which  they 
we  rfixKo/re'i/,  when  dead,  prove  the  same 
thing  in  another  way  ;  and  these  proofs  may 
be  multiplied  very  eas'dy  on  very  slight  re- 
flection. And  as  regards  animal  liie,  the 
very  sume  results  are  obtained ;  the  very 
gastric  juice  which  the  living  stomach  holds 
I'oi'  nn  uge,  dissolves  that  stomach  when 
dead.  Animals  can  sustain  a  temperature 
considerably  greater  than  that  where  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  substances  rapidly 
proceeds ;  and  men  even  can  ciust  for 
a  considerable  period  in  on  atmosphere 
heateil  considerably  above  the  boiling  jioint 
of  water. 

In  Uiia  sketch  of  organic  chemistry  1 
shidl  pi-iTicipiiily  confine  my.self  to  the  ve- 
getable brauch  of  it,  luid  briefly  follow  the 
progress  of  a  pliuit  through  its  several 
stages  of  germination,  its  growtli,  and  its 
<lei-ay,  leaving  the  reader  to  refer  to  other 
heads  of  this  work  for  the  information  he 
may  need. 

Germination.  That  all  plants  ari.se  from 
seeds  is  now,  I  believe,  undisputed  by  every 
person,  notwithstanding  the  very  many 
puzzling  pheiioiiicna  wtiioh  occasionally  oc- 
cur ;  sucli  lis  the  profusion  of  some  of  the 
grasses,  occoaioneil  by  the  a|>plication  of 
certain  manures.  Thus,  "  by  dressing  cer- 
tain soils  with  bones  and  wood  ashes,  the 


IS  Known  ni  CToy  oa 
no  moisture,  there  caa 
This,  however,  variea  acC 
of  the  plant.  Some  of 
stance,  will  germiuitte  i 
places  where  the  supp 
others,  such  as  the  wotcrj 
immened  in  water.  TJj 
is  grown  in  swanips  abt 
which  would  be  destnuj 
crops  of  the  English  fi 
meadow  grasses  of  our  01 
the  same  position.  Tb 
power  of  uecomposins  1 
ing  its  hydrogen  in  tAel 
substances.  Water  is  CO 
and  oxygen,  and  thes^ 
ways  essential  ingrediea 

Heat  is  also  necessary  j 
few  plants  will  vegctat^ 
point  of  water;  nevertt 
perature  docs  not  dostr 
every  farmer  is  aware  t| 
vegetate  after  they  imM 
however,  there  is  •  1 
moisture  on  which  eri 
with  the  greatest  wiva 
temperature  peculiarly 
growth  of  every  plant, 
and  the  honey-sueide,  I 
ably  priMliice  their  lea* 
other  English  plant  hat 
viving  influence  ofxpril 

And  again,  if  the  1| 
with  oxygen  gas,  the  m 
plies  of  moisture  and  1 
it  to  germinate.  flJM 
vacuum  of  an  air<^^| 
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tote.    Seeds  hare  been  buried 

cnrth  for  centuries,  and  when, 

they   have    been    aecidenUiUy 

U)e  surface,  have  vegetated. 

iD  for  believing  that  it  is  uut  the 

"icric  air,  but  only  its  oxygen, 

itia]  to  genoinalion.     In  the 

of  M.  Sau5sure,  the  cjuantity  of 

led  by  various  plants  during 

tion  varied  verv  considerably 

^Vheat  and  barley,  weight  for 

jned  less  oxygen  than  peas ; 

tfakn  beans  and  kidney  beaus. 

consumed  by  wheat  and  barley 

t^e«n  TiAnith  and  jAnrtb  of 

hile  that  consumed  hy  beans 

mvr  amount  to  y^th  part 

it.     {Reekerckea,  13.;   Thorn- 

vol.  iv.  p.  308.)     The  o.tygen 

the  seed  is  in  all  probability 

tlie  carbon  of  the  plant,  and 

its  germination,  in  (he  .ttate 

Id  gas.     This  gas  is  composed 

rbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 

1*2   parts  of  the   former  and 

and   the  quantity  of  it 

Kactly  equal  in  amount  to  tbe 

OKygen  absorbed  by  the  seed, 

'unite  with  the   carbon  of  the 

In  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a. 

itity  of  carbon  is  always  lost 

ing  vegetation. 

a   plant  baa   vegetated,  its 

(  with  more  or  less  rapidity ; 

■in  aware  of  remain  Htation- 

it   cannot  remain  stationary, 

increase  in  sire,  require  a 

iouB  substances  as  focKl,  and 

ion  of  the  nature  of  this  nu- 

itutcs  one  of  the  most  valuable 

organic  chemistry ;  for  under 

"  included  the   a-iaistance   af- 

ta  by  the  i;iuei,  the  earths. 

In  the  examination  uf  the 

its  will  idso  be  illuatruted  the 

leations  of   rotation,   of  fer- 

of   various    other   important 

ich  in  this  work  will  be  found 

ider  their  respective  heads ; 

b  nieleae  to  repeat  what  I  have 

ie  length  endeavoured  to  illus- 

i  the  atmosphere  yields  its  car- 

■    oxygen;    the   soil    its   silica, 

magnesia,  with  various  saline 

tliJftt  water  yields  both   hy- 

'gen  for  the  service  of  the 

ell  established  by  many  valu- 

which  I  have  there  given  : 

to  observe  the  results  of 

plant  without  being 

number  of  its  ingredients, 

at  once  the  proltable  sources 

it  drew  its  supply.    Take,  for 


instance,  the  analysis  by  M.  Cadet  of  the 
solid  matters  or  nshes  of  the  common  piu-lic. 
From  172  ports  of  these  he  obliutied  of 


Potash       ... 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potaih 

Alumina     - 

Pho.'iphate  of  lime 

Oxide  of  iron 

Magnesia 

Lime  ... 

Silica         ... 


Puts. 

-  83- 

-  58- 

-  S- 

-  J  5-6 
1-5 

-  9- 

-  14- 

-  8- 

I41-f 

All  these  substances,  there  is  little  doubt, 
were  absorbed  by  the  plauf  from  the  soil 
in  which  it  grew ;  but  in  the  fresh  or  un- 
burnt  parlic  these  are  combined  with  about 
eight  times  their  weight  of  muctliige,  albu- 
men, sulphur,  vegetable  fibre,  and  water. 
Now  the  three  first  of  these  must  have 
been  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
from  either  the  atmosphere  or  from  water : 
the  first  (the  atmospheric)  being  composed 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ; 
and  the  latter  (water)  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Mucilage  was  found  hj  M.  Berze- 
liua  to  be  composed  of 

FgrU. 
Oxygen       -  -  .     51-306 

Carbon        ...     41-906 
Hydrogen  ...       6-788 

100- 


Albumen  contains,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thcnard, 

P«rti. 
Carbon       ...     jo-bss 
Oxygen      ...     38-873 
Hydrogen  -  -       7"M0 


Nitrogen 


-     15-705 
100- 


The  game  excellent  chemiata  have  shown 
woody  fibre  to  be  compoeed  of 

P«rli. 

Oxygen        ...    42-35 
Carbon  -  •  .5a- 

Hydrogen     -  -  .       5-75 

100- 


The  chief  vegetable  matters  of  the  garlic, 
therefore,  tbe  student  will  remark  (and  the 
same  conclusion  applies  to  other  vegetable.'!), 
are  composed  entirely  of  two  or  tliree  chief 
ingredients.  The  composition  of  all  plants  is, 
in  fact,  much  more  similar  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  For  instance,  all  the  ve- 
getable acids,  such  as  vinegar  (acetic  acid), 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  are 
composed  of  three  substances,  viz.,  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  arranged  in  dilTer- 
Sm  3 


—  All  dead  vegetable  substances,  when  left 
to  themselves,  under  fiivouruble  circum- 
stances, speedily  deoHV,  or  dei-onipose,  and 
are  resolved  into  their  constituents.  This 
is  commiinly  effected  in  two  ways,  either 
by  fermentation  or  by  putrefaction  :  to 
this  la»l  |ihenoinenon  sevend  requisites  are 
iieci-ssiiry ;  utoistufre  must  be  present,  and 
the  lein|R'r«tiire  must  not  be  below  32°  of 
Kiihrt'ulieit :  in  fact,  it  proceeds  with  ex- 
treme slowness  at  a  temperature  below  45°. 
It  is  retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  absence 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  but  its  presence  is 
not  essential :  when  water,  however,  is  en- 
tirely absent,  putrefaction  cannot  proceed. 
Tue  disagreeable  odour  whicli  is  euiittcd 
during  putre/action  is  owing  to  the  gaseous 
substances  which  are  generated.  Those 
phmts  which  contain  nitrogen  emit  ammo- 
nia: onions  produce  phiisphurctted  hydro- 
gen. Hy  all  til"  them  carbonic  aoi<l  gas  an<l 
carburetteil  liydi-ogen  gas  arc  emitted  in 
considerable  <piiuilities.  These  gases,  being, 
when  presented  to  the  rixits  and  leaves  of 
plants,  exceedingly  invigorating,  are  one  of 
the  causes  of  tne  increased  luxuriance  of 
all  crops  manured  with  green  vegetable 
matters.  When  the  putrefaction  of  the 
vcget4»blc  substance  is  at  an  end,  the  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  arc  gone,  and  nothing  remains 
but    the   earths   and   salts   with  which    the 

I  purely  vegetable  matt<^rs  were  on(!e  com- 
lined  in  the  plant.  The  ashes  which  are 
left  when  putrefaction  ceases,  are  in  fact 
nearly  the  same  as  those  left  after  combus- 
tion.     Sec  I'lITBErACTION. 

Animal  Subttancet.  —  The  analysis  of  ani- 
mal sulMtonccs  is  attended  with  iJI  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  I  have  alluded  as  attendant 


Thc«e  are  i 
which  most  othe 
the  principal  solid  1 
is  fibrin.  Tlie  outer  i 
mals  is  composed  of  fn 
of  albumen.  The  soli 
is  chiefly  composed  of 
Under  the  heads  Ax4 
Bonks,  Uelatis,  &e. 
all  the  animal  cbemist^ 
ing  and  rural  afliuz 
quainted. 

ORIOLE,  TF 
galbula.)  Tills 
I  visiter  to  Britain,  tan 
being  now  and  then  obi 
is  known  of  its  habits  ] 
general  colour  of  the  | 
uecic,  and  IhkIv  is  bri| 
the  wings,  auif  jKirlioi 
black  ;  legs  and  toes,  le( 
length  of  the  bird  is  ii 
(YarroWs  Brit.  Birds, 

OULEANS  TLCl 
some  but  an  indifTend 
its  name  from  a  dist] 
more  cultivated  tlian 
which  is  not  only  tba 
also  the  most  wboleaa 
See  Plcm. 

ORNITHOLOGY, 
which  teaches  tiie  lut 
rangement  of  birds.  1 
tish  binLs  under  their 

OKl'INE,orLIVE- 
phivm,  from  fetiere,  to  I 
arc  found  growing  tuti 
and  roofs  of  hoafHI 
plant,  with  sBioc^^B 


OSIER. 


er  visiter  to  Uiiii  oountrj. 
L)  ^uiii  anil  seeds  when 
in»e«-l8  iluriti}}  the  eurly  piirt 
When  tiitteucM],  these  hirJs 
^-•nietl  by  epicurejH,  ami  leU-h  a 
the  iniirfcel.  'J'he  whoh.'  h'lif/th 
g'n  inches  aiiil  one  quarter. 
e  in  gumuier  has  llie  heuil  unit 
ih  grey  ;  ohin,  throat,  anil  up- 
,e  brtiast  jellowiah  green  ;  the 
of  the  other  part  oi'  the 
bill  brown.  (YarreWn  Bril. 
p.  iSi.)     Sec  Bi.ACK-UF.inGU 

BOXTIKG,   LAPI.A^D  Bl'kt- 
IKG,  &C. 

The   niuue   given   to   Torious 

low  or  miUt,  ehierty  emphiyed 

ng.     Ahhuiij^h,    under   tlie 

and  willow,  1    shall    notice 

:ie8  uf  this  genu.*,  it  muv  be 

in  this  place,  a  few  ot'  diose 

ion;    generally   known    andcr 

Osiers  dilier  troni  sallows 

straight,  tlexible  and  mostly 

Uiin,  generally  sessile  iferuiens, 

'  styles  ttiid  stiginoj.    The  osier 

and  useful  hedge  for  exclud- 

winds;  and  as  it  nourishes 

A,  is  frequently  planted  with 

ent  the  baidis  of  rivers  being 

by  the  force  of  the  current. 

ide<l  into  two  classes,  the  first 

their  blunt  and  downy   or 

which  in  the  other  ore  more 

■>th,  and  green,  resembling  the 

n  osier  (•$.  viminalit)  is  one 

lundoDt  spceies.     This  tree  is 

ig  in  wet  meadows,  osier-holts, 

1  rivers,  and  other  moist  situ- 

\  branches  are  straight,  ej-ect, 

Mry  long  and  slender,   round, 

llrny    when    youn;;,    with     fine 

I  Leaves  on   short  ftiot-stalks, 

pit  about  a  span  huig,  and  half 

I  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate, 

per-pointed,  entire,  wavy  ;  the 

neen,  Binootli,  even  ;  the  un<ier 

ind  silky.     Catkins  numerous, 

Iricttl,  full  an  inch  Ibng,  with 

lanceolate  bractes.    The  value 

^m  osier  for  various  kinds  of 

»  universally  known.     There 

puch  esteemed,  called  the  vel- 

irhich  no  external  dilliu%nce  is 

t  the  twigs  are   said   to  be 

TTiere  are  aJiw  various  speeies 

leties   romjirehendcd  under 

some  of  which,  having 

noticed  under  the  articles 

uxow. 

tjavci  osier  {S.  Smilhiuiui)  is 
id   growing   in  meadows  and 


osier  grounds,  the  branches  of  which  are 
brittle  and  unfit  for  basket-work.  It  is 
therefiire  im])ortant  for  cultivators  of  osiers 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  this  and 
the  velvet  osier ;  for  while  the  latter  is,  for 
some  kinds  uf  work,  greatly  esteemed,  the 
silky-leaved  osier  proves  of  no  utility. 

Ill  S.  Sntithiuna  the  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
[minted,  slightly  wavy,  minulely  toothed, 
delicately  soft,  imd  scarce  visibly  downy 
above;  whitish  imd  silky  beneath.  Stipides 
erescent-sharied,  minute ;  catkins  ovale  ; 
germeu  stalketl  ;  stvlu  shorter  than  the 
linear,  deeply  divided  stignuu. 

The  auricled  osier  {S.  ttipularis)  is  a 
common  siiecles  in  osier-holt.<,  hedges,  and 
woods,  and  is  easily  known  at  first  sight  by 
its  coarse  tall  hubit,  anil  consptciiuus  sti- 
pules, but  not  worthy  of  cultivation  lor  any 
econouiieal  ]mrp<ise.  The  twigs  are  up- 
right, tall,  sol't,  imd  downy,  of  a  pale  red» 
dish-brown,  brittle,  aufl  of  little  or  no  use 
U.H  an  osier.  Leaves  almost  upright,  nu- 
merous, about  a  spun  long,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate; 
soft  mid  iieiuly  naked  abovf,  white  and 
downy  beneath.  FiKitiitalks  stout,  half  or 
three  ijuarlers  of  an  inch  lung.  Stipules 
liiUf  heart-shaiK'd,  statkerl,  very  large.  Nec- 
tary cylindrical.  (ieriiien  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as. well  as  the  linear,  undivided  slig- 
miis.     Catkins  much  earlier  than  the  foliage. 

'J'he  fine  basket  osier  {S.  Forbiaiui)  is  a 
shrub  grown  in  the  meadows  and  osier- 
holts  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kngland.  'J'he 
stem  is  erect,  bushy,  with  ujiright,  slender, 
amoolh  twigs,  very  (le.\ible  and  tough,  of 
a  greyish  yellow,  not  purple  hue,  highly 
esteemed  and  much  cuJlivuted  for  the  tiiier 
kind.'*  of  basket-work.  Leaves  all  iJleiiiate, 
with  small  stipules,  lanceolute-oblong  wilh 
shallow  iierratures,  suioolh  ;  ruuitdcd  at  Uie 
base  ;  upper  surface  of  a  deep  grass  green, 
glaucous  beneath.  Slainen  one.  >Slylu 
nearly  as  long  as  the  linear,  divided  stig- 
mas. 

Grecn-leavc<J  osier  {S.  rvlint).  This  is  a 
small  tree,  with  long,  upright,  smooth, 
greyish  or  purplish,  mure  fieiiuently  tawny 
branches,  very  tough  and  pliant,  tJiis  l)eing 
one  of  the  most  valuable  osiers  when  cut 
down  annually.  The  very  long  and  narrow 
leaves  of  this  rather  rare  siwcies  agree  in 
shape  with  the  common  osier  (S.  riiiitttalit), 
but  wonts  it£  dense  white  pubescence.  ITie 
stamens  are  combined  lielow.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  smoolli,  with  shallow  seiTa- 
tures,  of  a  fine  grass  green  and  smooth  on 


both  sides,  being  downy  when  young  only. 
Style   short,   with   two   ovate,    thick, 
divided  St  igmoit. 


In  the  fens  of  the  east  of  England  many 
holts  (as  they  arc  provincially  called),  or 
■in  4 


most  common,  or  with  hedges.  The  proper 
si'osun  for  making  them  (they  Heldom  fail 
of  ({fowinn;  at  any  time),  is  from  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  till  very  late  in  the  spring.  (Smilh't 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  pp.  191.  228—230.; 
Loudon's  Arb.  Brit.  p.  1490.) 

OSIEU,  GOLDEN,  or  YELLOW 
WILLOW.     See  Willow. 

OSKIN.  A  provineittl  word  u.sed  to 
signify  an  ox -gang ;  or  a  quantity  or 
shore  of  common  ucld  liuid,  proportioned 
probably  to  the  sire  of  the  Behis  and  num- 
ber of  messuages  in  the  given  township,  at 
the  time  the  lields  were  set  out  or  appro- 
priated among  the  houses. 

OSMUND-ROYAL.  {OimundaregaUt; 
from  Oaaaaula,  one  of  the  names  of  Thor, 
a  Celtic  tleity.)  This  is  an  ornamental 
species  of  fern,  growing  wild  in  deep  watery 
bog?,  woods,  and  meadows,  but  not  very 
Cf)mmon.  The  root  is  tubenius,  hard,  scaly, 
beset  with  numerous  fibres,  and  having  in 
the  centre  a  whitish  core,  which  some  per- 
sons, according  to  Gcrarde,  have  named  the 
heart  of  Osmund  the  waterman.  The  fron(b 
are  several,  erect,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
doubly  pinnate,  smooth,  bright  green ;  the 
primary  divisions  from  six  to  ten,  nearly 
opposite,  hardly  a  span  long;  leaflets  more 
numerous,  oblong,  nearly  entire,  with  one 
rib  and  tiumerous  transverse  veins;  dilated 
and  aoinewhiit  nuricled  at  the  base.  Clusters 
panicled,  terminal,  of  several  light-brown 
veins.  Capsules  appearing  in  June  and 
July.     (Smith'M  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  357.) 

OSPREY.  {Pamlion  haliirehu.}  The 
osprcy  or  fishing-hawk,  from  its  habit  of 
feeding  almost  exclusively  on  fish,  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  sea-shore,  or  abont 
rivers  and  liu^e  lakes;,  which  may  be  cx- 


OTTER.  A^l 
well  adapted  fcn^iM 
strong,  flexible,  palmt 
■a  oars  to  propel  it  ill 
by  its  long  and  stroni 
powerful  rudder,  ana 
change  its  counw  wH 
pidity.  The  otter  uK 
most  of  the  British  1 
the  increase  of  pop< 
intermitting  hostility 
of  the  valuable  fish 
have  ridled  down  Jt 
thinned  its  numbers,  I 
it  from  many  of  the  j 
formerly  common. 

The  otter  selects  fa 
veuieiit  excavatioD,  tt 
hanging  root^  of  the  I 
the  bimks  of  rnrers,  oi 
The  female  goes  wi4 
and  pro<luces  from  ( 
March  or  April.  The, 
grown  mole  is  from  ( 
pounds.  The  fur  of  i] 
fine  and  close.  It  oa 
hair;  the  longer  »ai 
which  are  greyish  at 
brown  at  the  ]H>int,  efl 
fine  and  soil  fur  of  a 
brown  at  the  tip.  T 
mider  part  of  the 
inner  parts  oft" 
throughout. 

OURTS. 
the  fodder  left  by  cat 
written  ought*. 

OUSEL.     A  namat 
blackbird.    The  | 
tonpuita)  is  a  t 


•  tip.     T 
rthe^ld 


OUT-HOLLING. 

brown  J  the  lenglli  one  inch  two  lines, 
ten  lines  in  bremith.  Its  food  consists 
ikils,  insect*,  fruit,  and  Btrawbeiriea, 
IB  the  birds  leave  iis  for  the  winter, 
irj  berries  when  they  return  in  the 
|.  The  length  of  an  adult  male  is 
t  eleven  inches.  The  general  colour 
e  plunuge  is  nearly  uniform  brown- 
lack,  except  across  the  chest,  where 
if  a  broad  cresccntic  stripe  of  pure 
.  (YarrelTt  BHt.  Birdu,  vol.i.  p.  206.) 
rr-HOLLLNG.  A  term  prnvincially 
ti  to  the  shovelling  out  a  ditch  for 
le  of  the  tnitnure  it  contains. 
rr-HOUSE.  Strictly  any  building 
^  belongs  to,  or  adjoins  tlic  dwclling- 
■|Blit  narns,  sheds,  stublea,  and  otlicr 
^Mffices  are  frequently  called  out- 

^^L  A  deposit  made  by  the  sea. 
Br.  a  domestic  furnace  used  for 
f  breail,  pii«,  tarts,  &c.  Ovens  are 
tUy  constructed  of  brick-work  in  n 
kciilar  form,  with  a  very  low  roof, 
le  bottom  of  which  is  laid  with  stone : 

front  is  a  small  aperture  and  door, 
)  shutting  of  which  the  heat  is  con- 
riule  the  bread  is  baking,  'lliey  arc 
f  bested  by  means  of  dry   faggots, 

Ac  As  these  ovens,  however,  are 
lealatcd  for  small  families,  on  account 
quantity  of  fuel  they  consume,  others 
jeen  contrived,  on  a  more  diminutive 

theee  are  usually  formed  of  cast  or 
trwd  iron,  and  may  be  heated  by  the 
Sre  which  serves  for  the  cooking  of 
irovisions;  but  for  baking  bread  these 
■tv  inferior  to  the  brick  ovens. 
ERLANIJ    FARM.      A   provincial 

sanolly  applied  to  a  parcel  of  liuid 
\y    building  or   house   attached 
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t-REACH.  Sec  Cuckiso. 
ER-YEAKS.  A  country  terra  ap- 
J^auch  biilloclu  as  are  not  finished 
^b'mt  three  years  old  when  home- 
BBr  the  first  winter  after  buying  in  ; 
qit  through  the  following  summer  to 
blied  the  next  winter.  , 

IPOSITOR.  (Lat.  OP?™,  an  egg; 
01*0, 1  place.)  In  entomology,  is  the 
toent  ny  which  an  insect  conducts  its 
In  ihrir  appropriute  nidus,  and  often 
toll;  the  same  instrument  is 
1  used  as  a  weapon  of  oflenee, 

(ti  IS  c«lted  the  "  aculeus."     In  the 
tt,  and  tome  others,  the  oviitositor 
KkI  Kt  ;t«  mot  with  a  sac  conlain- 
B  o'  !lon,  which  is  dejwi'itcd 

|wi'  t)y  the  ovipositor  at  the 

time  as  the  cg^. 
VC^.     A  provincial  name  for  the  ox, 

9il 


OX-EYE. 

OWER-GATE.  A  local  phrase  signi- 
fying a.  stile  place,  or  imperfect  gap  m  a 
hcdgt; ;  and  also  a  steppuig-plocc  over  a 
brook. 

OWLING.  In  law,  so  called  from  iu 
Iwing  Generally  committed  during  the  night. 
An  olience  consisting  in  convoying  sheep  or 
wool  to  the  sea  side,  lu  order  to  ex[>ort  them 
clandestinely.  This  oflenee  was  formerly 
capital,  particularly  if  the  oflcnder  neg- 
lected to  surrender  after  proclamation  made 
for  that  purpose. 

OWLS.  A  tribe  of  raptorial  birds,  in- 
cluding those  which  fly  by  night,  and  have 
the  eyes  directed  forwards.  The  owl,  al- 
though frequently  held  in  disrepute,  sliould 
never  be  destroyed  by  the  fanner,  to  ivhom 
he  is  a  great  friend ;  for  his  diet  consists 
chiefly  of  field  mice,  of  which  he  consumes 
large  numbers.  The  owls  are  usually  ar- 
ranged into  two  priiicii)a!  groups :  one  in 
which  all  (he  sjHjcies  exhibit  two  tufts  of 
feathers  on  the  bead,  which  have  been 
called  bonis,  ears,  and  egrets ;  in  the  second 
gT(>up,  the  head.4  are  smooth  and  round, 
without  tufts.  The  principal  sjiecies  of 
British  owls  are  :  the  eagle  owl  (JiiUto  max- 
irniu),  the  scops-eared  owl  (Scojts  aldro- 
vnmji),  the  long-eared  owl  (Ohu  vuigarii), 
the  short-eared  owl  {Oliu  brarfiyohu),  the 
white  or  bam  owl  {Stri-r  Jlammea),  the 
tawny  owl  (Syminm  aluea),  the  snowy  owl 
{Sumia  nyctea),  the  hawk  owl  (Suniia 
fnnered},  the  little  owl  (NtictuajMuxerhui), 
and  Tengmalm's  owl  (Nortua  lenfftnalmi). 
The  last  two  can  only  be  considered  occa- 
sional visiters  to  this  country. 

As  I  have  already  noticed  nnder  the 
head  Bask  Owl  the  most  common  species 
of  owl,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any 
lengthened  description  oi'  the  habits  ami 
appearance  of  tbcse  well  known  birds. 
'Ibose  who  wish  to  stuily  the  »]iei'ifi(!  and 
generic  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
owls  may  consult  YairelCs  British  BiriU, 
vol.  i. 

OX.  Synonymous  with  the  generic  name 
Bos;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  signifies 
the  castrated  male  of  the  domestic  variety. 
See  CATTI.E. 

OXALIC  ACID.     See  Acn>«. 

OX-BOOSE.  Provincially,  a  stall  or 
place  where  oxen  stan<l  iu  the  winter  to  be 
fed  or  fattened. 

OX-EYE.  (ChryMiiiilhemum,  Crom  chn/- 
»o»,  golil,  and  itntfiemum,  a  flower  ;  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  some  of  the  flowers.)  Tlie 
great  white  ox-eye  maudlin-wort,  or  moor 
daisy  (C.  f^unmthi^iium),  is  very  common 
in  our  pastures,  fields,  and  by  way-sides. 
The  fl.ivour  of  the  whole  plant  is  herba- 
ceous, slightly,  not  pleasantly,  aromatic.  It« 
properties  are  not  important ;    like  many 


4 
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notic<Ml  under  tbe  bead  Uobh  AlAkiaoLO. 

OX-FEET.  A  term  applied  to  the  feet 
of  horsea  when  the  horn  of  the  hind  feet 
cleaves  just  in  the  miiUllc  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  hoof,  from  I  lie  i-oronet  to  the  shoe : 
they  arc  not  common,  but  very  trouble- 
some. 

OX-GAX6.  (Germ.  oeh$,  an  ox,  and 
gang,  a  walk.)  A  quantify  of  land  mea- 
suring fifteen  acres,  being  a.^  much  as  a  single 
ox  was  8upi>osetl  to  be  capable  of  ploughuig 
in  a  year  or  aeason.  It  i.s  somelimea  written 
Ox-gate.  The  ox-gang  was  contrweted  or 
expanded,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land ;  forty  acres  constituting  the  maximum 
and  six  the  minimum  of  the  measure. 

OX-HAKUO\V.  A  term  appUed  to  a 
very  large  sort  of  harrow,  called  in  some 
counties  a  drag. 

OX-LEP.    SeeCowBLir. 

OX-TONGUE.  (PicTM.)  Of  this  genus 
of  plants  there  are  two  indigcnou.i  9j>ecies. 

].  Uristly  ox-tongue  (/•".  ecliioiact),  an 
aanuid,  growing  alwHit  |ie<lEes,  the  borders 
of  fields,  and  ground  newly  cleared,  on  a 
clay  soil.  The  root  is  tapering,  and,  like 
the  whole  of  the  plant,  alMiunds  with  a 
somewhat  milky,  extremely  bitter  juice. 
The  herbage  i.i  shining  green.  l>csct  with 
rigid  very  pungent  bristles,  each  springing 
from  a  white  tubercle,  or  wart.  The  stem 
is  round,  furrowed,  solirl,  branched,  leafy, 
two  or  three  feet  hich.  The  lower  leaves 
lanceolate ;  upiwr  heart-shaped,  clasping 
the  stem.  Flowers  an  inch  brood,  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow.  Outer  calyx  of  five 
brood  prickly  sc-ales. 

2.  Hawkweed  ox-tongue  (P.  hieradoitUs). 
This  Ls  a  biennial  species,  of  which  the  her- 
bage w  dark  green,  rough,  with  short,  coaree. 


uiciiei  ot  ttuan^H 
(^DaBn't  EUm.  "^H 
Gases,  their  Uses  to 

OYSTER.  (Lat. 
belonging  to  a  nua 
terized  by  an  inequ 
of  two  irregular  lamei 
the  convex  or  under 
piles,  or  to  the  shrl] 
Vast  beds  of  oysters 
and  attended  to  wil 
estuary  of  the  Tham 
caljties,  where  the  te^ 
is  somewhat  raised  bi 
fresh  water,  in  wig 
Certain  reetrictions  ■ 
forced  in  reference  tA 
the  metropolis,  in  ati 
tiplioation  and  rearil 
valve.  Oysters  dififl 
ing  to  the  nature  of  > 
Ixst  British  oyiters  | 
the  worst  near  Livi 
Steauxq  or. 

OYSTEK-CATCl 
(HanuUoptu  osfrolql 
well  known  on  the  ab 
is  also  common  and  i 
it  appears  to  prefer  i 
inlets,  bounded  with 
favourable  localities 
the  various  moUiuc« 
cipally  subsists ;  tbo 
truncated  wedge-like 
bly  adapted  for  ioscr 
portions  qf  a  bivalve  t 
said  to  be  able  to  de4 
surface  of  a  rock  witj 
Ita  food  appear*  to  t 
rally,  worms,  and  an 


OYSTER  SHELLS. 


The  beak  Is  three  inches  tong. 
9rUuh  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  43'2.) 
H  SHELLS.  As  a  inunure,  the 
bed  oyster  sheila  haa  never  been 
IB  io  this  country  us  in  Ireland ; 
IM^ect  several  causes  have  c(in- 
Xhey  «re  composed  principnlly 
|e  of  lime,  chalk,  and  a  mem- 
hatiuicc ;  are  in  conseipiencc  not 
alomble  as  crushed  bones,  which 
f  phosphate  of  lime ;  arc  not  to 
^  but  at  particular  seasons  of 
pttd,  unless  pulverised,  are  not 
nuick  in  their  elfects  to  cn- 
t  fiirmer  to  use  them  unbroken. 
^trv  they  have  been,  therefore, 
l^ed ;  even  in  those  districts, 
iclay  and  sand  formation,  where, 
Veuce  of  carbonate  oi'  lime  in  the 
Icareous  matters  of  the  oyster 
l)  be  a  very  valuable  addition. 
i  which  is  almost  entirely  de- 
|*lk,  the  use  of  the  broken  oys- 
to  been  more  considerable  than 
(try;  and  in  Dublin,  the  parish 
iin  bard  seasons,  are  glad  to  set 
I  to  work  to  collect  and  break 
bicb  are  thrown  away  as  rub- 
^  am  informed  that  the  money 
t  the  powdere<l  ahi-lls  aflbrcjs  a 
pie  remuneration  fur  the  lulK>ur 
itheir  preparation.  The  motbcr- 
Ui  which  the  oyster  slitiUs  are 
{iar  in  composition  to  the  outer 
tst.  This  has  liecn  analysed  by 
hiillot,  who  found  in  100  partis 
"-pearl,  — 

P»rU. 
riime  (chalk)  -     66 

-     34 

100 

1  oyster  shells  should  always,  if 
t  drilled  in  with  the  seed ;  for 
^nini;   into  close   contact   with 

El  the  volatile  and  earthy  con- 
tbe  deconi{K>sing  shell  are  ab- 
la  roots  and  leaves  with  ibe 
inesa,  from  beinp  placed  more 
t  io  contact  with  tlieni.  In  Uiis 
f»e  been  found  to  answer  very 
t  light  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk, 
|d  in  with  the  turnip  seed ;  as 
from  the  following  account 
a  letter  to  Sir  John 
ept.  1 8,  1 8 1 8  :  —  "  Oyster 
'  Dmised  (without  having 
1)  were  first  used  upon  Air. 
B  manure  in  the  year  ISIU. 
rr  of  that  year,  the  experiment 
on  a  huni^ry,  lighti  suudy  soil, 
,  cleaned  for  tumi[»s.  The 
,  or  powder,  was  drilled  in 


the  usual  way,  tipon  twcn^-scrcn  inch 
ridges,  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  per  mire 
(williunt  any  other  tnaimre),  wu-i  slightly 
covered  with  earth,  and  the  turnip  seed 
sown  uprm  it.  Another  part  of  the  same 
field,  quality  of  land  equal,  was  manured 
with  farm-yiird  dung,  iit  the  rate  of  eight 
tons  per  acre,  put  into  the  same  siied  ridges, 
and  sown  with  turnip  seed  fis  before  de- 
scribed, no  other  manure  having  been  ap- 
plied. The  turnips  proved  a  goo<l  crop  on 
both  pieces  ;  nor  wiis  there  any  [jerccptiblo 
diflurence  in  the  bulk,  but  the  produce 
was  not  weighed.  The  turnips  were  all 
eaten  upon  the  ground  by  sheep ;  and  the 
succeeding  crop,  barley,  was  good  on  both, 
and  apparently  eiiuol,  but  the  produce  was 
not  thrashed  separate.  The  seeds  or  layer 
crop  of  clover,  m  the  present  season,  1818, 
is  a  good  ]ilant,  and  u])]>ears  equally  so.  In 
this  e.Ypcriinent.,  so  far  as  it  goe.s  it  appears 
that  forty  bushels  of  oyster  shell  powder 
are  eipinl  in  virtue,  as  a  manure,  to  eight 
tons  of  farm-yard  dung ;  at  least  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  applied. 

"  In  the  iiutumn  of  181U,  jtowdered  oys- 
ter sheila  were  tried  us  a  manure  lor  wheat, 
in  competition  with  rape  cake  powdered. 
The  exjieriment  was  upon  a  one  year's 
clover  layer ;  the  wheat  sown  aAer  one 
iilniigbing ;  the  soil  a  kind,  light,  gravelly 
loiuii.  Oyster  shell  powder,  at  the  rate  of 
four  ewt.  per  aere,  was  drilled  with  the 
wheat  seed  on  one  part  of  the  field  ;  and  on 
another  part  of  the  same  qiiuUty,  rape  cake 
dust  was  drilled  with  the  wheat  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre  as  the  shell  )H>wder ;  no  other 
manure  was  applied  to  either  jjort.  The 
crop  of  wheat  was  good,  nor  was  there  any 
perceptible  difference  upim  the  gromul;  but 
the  produce  was  not  thrashed  separote.  A 
similar  experiment  was  tried  upon  the  same 
wheat  field;  the  manure  a])j>lieil  at  siiring; 
the  operation  us  follows :  the  wheal  seed 
was  sown  without  any  manure,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1816,  and  in  the  spring  of  1817 
rape  cake  dust,  at  the  rate  ot  four  cwt.  per 
acre,  was  drilled  between  the  rows  of  wheat; 
at  the  sotne  time  an  equal  weight  of  shell 
jKJwder  was  applied  m  like  manner  to 
another  port  of  the  field.  The  result  of  this 
was  similar  to  the  uiituinn  exjieriment,  viz. 
there  did  not  apjieur  to  be  any  difTerence 
in  the  cr<i[i  produced  u[ion  the  shell  manure 
from  that  on  the  rape  cake.  The  field  on 
which  these  ex|)eriment8  were  tried  is  now 
in  turnips,  a  good  crop,  and  exhibits  no 
difference  where  the  manure,  as  before 
stwteil,  had  been  applied  for  tlie  wheat  crop. 
These  exjieriroents  are  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  they  ko,  but  certainly  not  conclusive; 
bi!cause  the  produce  was  in  no  one  instance 
either  weighed  or  measured.     This  I  very 


u^  ■  nesTj  uva  ivuer  uw^sr  u^3a  wuen 
i|irad  npoo  a  stone,  or  haid-bametl  bri(^ 
or  edge  floor.  I  give  it  «$  im  opinion,  that 
ojster  ibeB  manure  15  likely  to  answer  for 
gardens,  partieolarlr  to  rake  in  with  onions 
and  other  nnaO  teed.  I  also  think  it  may 
prove  beneficial  as  a  top-drescing  Tor  grass 
plants,  to  (iestroj  moos,  and  prerent  worms 
from  casting.  If  these  ideas  are  well  founded, 
there  will  be  no  dilEculty  in  disposing;  of  any 
quantity  of  this  manure  amongst  the  ear- 
(ieners  and  the  citizens,  for  their  grass  mats, 
in  the  T  icinity  of  London."  {J^ram  tke  EdiM' 
hio^k  Farmrrt  Magaziae,  roL  xiz.  p.  404.) 

Mr.  LiTingston  of  New  York  lars  {An- 
maU  of  Agr.  roL  xx.  p.  87.),  "  In  April, 
1791,  I  strewed  seven  bushels  of  ground 
nystcr  ehelLi  over  half  an  acre  of  rye,  grow- 
ing on  a  very  poor  soil ;  and  three  bushds 
of  gypsum  on  another  half  acre  adjoining ; 
sowed  ten  pounds  of  red  clover  seed  over 
both.  The  rvo  was  not  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  field ;  the  clover  seed  being  bad,  came 
up  but  thinly ;  that,  however,  drejsed  with 
oyster  shells,  much  better  than  that  manured 
with  gypsum." 

It  IS  certain,  therefore,  that  oyster  shells, 
when  powdered  or  crushed,  are  an  excellent 
manure;  and,  in  many  parta  of  England, 
where  they  can  be  obtained  in  considerable 
(inantities,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the 
farmer.  '(Johmon  on  tke  Fertiliseri,  p.  368.) 


P. 

PACE.     In  horsemanship,  the  peculiar 


moall 

1 

ia   m 


nir  o« 
wood  and  other  sobsl 
coats  of  paint  for  lu« 
of  husbandry,  his  oad 
&C.,  are  very  requisi 
their  preaervation  fix 
of  the  atmosphere  am 

PAIT.  A  provinci 

PALATE.   (Lat.( 
the  roof  of  the  moiU| 
convex  base  of  1 
corolla. 

PAI.E-FEJf< 

P.U>M.     An 
taken  from  the 
English  palm 
inches. 

PALMATE.  In  I 
resemble  a  hand  spt^ 

PALMS.  Anatol 
endogeiu,  chiefly  in 
disdngnished  by  theil 
parted  flowera,  e&doat 
minute  embryo,  Irin^ 
men,  and  remote  m>i 
plaited  or  pinnate  inai 
times  railed  frooda. 

Palms  is  also  a  oi 
male  flowers  of  the  wj 

PALSY.  In  the  h 
ease  is  usually  confint 
Old  caniaee  horsea,  | 
of  every  kind,  allli 
paralysed,  have  o<U 
their  gait,  and  diffieol 
are  evident  injuries  oi 
physicking,  aiitiiB|iri| 
mulating  embra^^^l 


PANICLE. 


Rid ;  the  seeds  in  some  Instances  ! 
kkI.     There  are  three  indigenous  j 
r;  the  rou-jh,  the  preen,  and  the  loose 
•'      ■  rticiUntum,  viritie,   and 
t  '/I'x  Eiig.  Flor.    vol,  i. 

.•iij.i.i!.r  GsAiiS.  j 

nCLE.      In  botany,  a  form  of  in- 

iji  which  tlic  primary  axis  de- 

■econdory   axes,  which  themselves 

I  tertiary ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ra- 

turoDches  of  flowers,  in  place 

!  ones.  I 

INAGE.    An  old  manorial  term  ap- 

tlie  fr>od  which  swine  consume  jn 

IMS,   and  the  most  of  beech. 

.1  the  money  taking  by  the 

for  the  privilege  of  feeding 

i.-'s  forest. 

>  i  .  ^V  term  applied  chielly  to  the 
ies  of  I'lo/u  Iricolur,  and  others 
usually    cultivated    under  the 

fa-ease.     See  Violet.  | 

ITICAL    PLANTS    are  those 
into  the  tissue  of  other  species, 

>  upon  their  juices.  Oftiiiskind  are 
the  broom-rape  (Orobanche), 

,  &c.     Such  species  have   no 

The  term  paratitieal  is,  how-  | 
applied    to    mosses.   Orchid-  i 
aia,  Tilhuidsias  and   the    like,  ' 
<  moatly  epiphytes,  growing  upon 
^»f  trees,  but  deriving  their  food 
air,  liT  means  of  their  own  roots. 
ClLMl-'NT.     (Er.  parchemin.)      A 
lonned   of    tlie   prepared    skins 
^oat«  and  sheep,  when  intended 
Icti  upon.     A  similar  [irenaration 
,  ki<ia ,  and  Iambs'  skins  is  called 
I  aldlis  are  first  prepared  as  for 
stowed  down  und  tiuiuiccd  ; 
■Iretched    and   carefully  dried. 
it  of  drums  is  made  from  the 
,  calves,  and  wolves ;  ass-akin 
r  battledores,  and  goat-skin  is  prc- 
'  •ieres.     (^Ure'n  Diet,  of  Arb.) 
IG  AND  Bl'KNlNG.  1-hiswell 
I  operation  of  agriculture,  once  much 
•ly  practised  in  this  country 
It,  consists  in  paring  off  the 
li  of  two  or  three  iiiclies,  ge- 
hrcast  plough  worked  by  a 
,  IT  iiy  a  turf-paring  plough  drawn 
f,  aUowingit  todry,aml  then  burn- 
It  is  commonly  liest  [)er- 
he  months  of  April  and  May. 
:  now  rarely  adopted  on  sandy 
I  loils,  although  productive  of 
nha  on   peat,   and  some  kind   of 
but  cTcn  there  it  is  very  doubtful 
r  k  ht  tlie  best  mode  of  treating  the 


PARLNG  JIND  BURNING. 

book  of  the  Gcorgics.    Endless  have  been 

the  tlieories  brought  forward  to  account  for 
its  operation.  Dr.  Home  thought  it  dis- 
pelled "  a  sour  juice"  from  the  land.  (/Vim. 
o/Agr.)  Dr.  Darwin  considered  it  produced 
"  a  nitrous  salt,"  in  the  ashes.  "  Many 
such  obscure  causes,"  says  Davy,  "  have 
been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  effects  of  paring  and  burning, 
but  I  believe  they  may  be  referred  entirely 
to  the  diminution  of  the  coherence  and 
tenacity  of  clays,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
inert  ami  useless  vegetable  matter,  and  its 
conversion  into  a  manure.  Ail  ;ioils  that 
contain  too  much  dead  vegetable  fibre,  and 
which  conse([uently  lose  from  one  third  to 
one  half  of  their  weight  by  incineration,  and 
all  such  us  contain  their  eartliy  constituents 
in  au  impal))able  state  of  divii^iiui,  such  as 
the  stiff  clays  and  marls,  are  improve<l  by 
burning  ;  but  in  coarse  sancb,  or  rich  soils, 
containing  a  great  mixture  of  the  earths, 
and  in  all  coses  in  which  the  texture  is 
already  sutEciently  loose,  or  the  organiz- 
able  matter  sufficiently  soluble,  the  process 
of  torrifaction  cimnot  l)e  useful.  All  pure 
silicious  sands,"  adds  Davy,  "  must  be  in- 
jured by  it ;"  and  here  pra(?tice  is  found  to 
accord  with  theory.  Arthur  Young  found 
"  burning  injured  sand;"  oiidim  intelligent 
farmer  in  Mount's  liuy  tnld  me  thut  he  had 
pureil  imd  burned  a  small  field,  several 
years  ago,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  again  into  good  condition.  I  examin- 
ed the  spot ;  the  grass  was  very  t>oor  and 
scanty,  and  the  soil  u  silicious  siinu. 

The  process  of  paring  and  burning, 
therefore,  seems  to  De  most  adapted  for 
peaty  or  clay  lauds ;  for,  as  Davy  continues, 
"  The  process  of  burning  renders  the  soil 
less  compact,  less  tenaeiou.s  and  retentive 
of  moisture ;  and  when  jtro])erly  applied 
may  convert  a  matter  that  was  stiff,  damp, 
ttud  in  consecjuencc  cold,  into  one  powdery, 
dry,  and  warm,  and  much  more  proper  as  a 
bed  for  vegetable  life." 

Davy  examined  three  specimens  of  the 
ashes  trom  dilfereut  lands  that  had  under- 
gone paring  iind  burning.  (isce  Ashes, 
mtte,  p.  136.)  "The  great  objection,"  he 
adds,  "  to  this  operation  is  that  it  destroys 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  the  manure 
in  file  soil :  but  in  case)  in  which  the  texture 
of  its  earthy  ingredients  is  jiermanently  im- 
prove<l,  there  is  more  than  a  com]>ensation 
for  this  temporary  disadvantage.  And  in 
some  soils  where  there  is  an  excess  of  inert 
vegetable  matter,  the  destruction  of  it 
must  be  beneficial ;  and  the  carbonaceous 
matter  remaining  in  the  a.shes  may  be  more 
useful  to  the  crop  than  the  vegetable  fibre 
'  h  it  wo»  produced."    {AigT.  Client, 


all  other  subsUocei  in  the 
it  possesses  of  condensing  am- 
monia witliin  it«  pores,  particularly  when 
it  has  been  previously  heated  to  redness. 
Charcoal  absorbs  ninety  times  its  volume  of 
aminoniocal  gas,  which  may  be  a^in  sepa- 
rated by  simply  moUtoning  it  with  water." 
{Orgmic  Chem.  p.  90.) 

And  it  is  evident,  from  the  experiments 
which  Liebig  gives  at  p.  207.,  tliat  char- 
coal powder  is  a  very  fertilising  appli- 
cation to  some  plants.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  i^aring  and  burning  is  evidently 
one  whose  advantages  the  farmer  and  the 
chemist  admit  with  reluctance.  And  it  is 
Tcry  probable,  that  by  other  means,  such 
SI  the  use  of  lime,  &e.,  that  most  soils  may 
be  cultivated  with  more  advantage  to  the 
farmer  by  the  avoidance  of  tUis  expen- 
sive and  destructive  process.  "  My  prac- 
tice," remarks  Mr.  Pear*on,  "  in  the  use  of 
turf  for  various  purposes,  conviucca  me 
that  all  limfb  must  be  injured  bv  paring 
and  burning,  save  those  lands,  whicli  are 
few  and  for  between,  that  possess  too  much 
inert  vegetable  matter ;  or,  in  other  words, 
lands  that  grow  their  crops  to  such  a  state  of 
luxuriance,  aa  to  prevent  the  desired  intent 
of  the  cultivator.  Tbo.ie  lands  which 
possess  loo  much  inert  vegetable  matter 
might  also  be  improved  by  having  jiort  of 
their  subsoils  burned ;  but  not  by  burning 
the  turf  even  here,  for  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  commended  on  the  spot  that 
will  cause  fermentation  in  the  soil  when  it 
is  ploughed  in."  (Quart.  Jour.  Agr.  vol.  x. 
p.  332.)  There  is  also  a  pnjxjr  by  Mr. 
Rennie  (ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  17.),  on  Paring  and 
Burning.     See  Peat  Sou^s. 

PARIS,    HERB.      (Pan*,    from  far, 


trict  of  whieb^VII 
well  known  divvral 
tain.  At  what  pent 
into  parishes  is  unc« 
bart  thinks  by  the  ■ 
1.179.  Camden  tbq 
bishop  Honorius,  \ 
mother  churches  al 
the  laws  of  King  ] 
970.  It  is  most  p) 
gradually  fonned,  i 
ment  commenced  t 
anity  was  generally  i 
were  appointed  to  oa 
established  for  thei 
first,  the  pavment  c 
shown,  migut  be  ( 
pa^nr  pleased,  all  th 
bemg  to  pay  to  aooa 
tmcertainty  which  t 
what  the  clergymai 
support,  but  as  to  1 
within  his  district, 
parishes,  whose  XxH 
Deea  selected  pretty 
manors ;  for  it  is  i>e 
extending  into  two 
or  two  manors  are 
parish.  As  to  extra-| 
lands,"  says  BlaclU 
they  were  in  the  bl 
careless  owners,  or  1 
and  desert  placet, 
searchable  reasons, 
any  parish,  (md  tl>e( 
day  extra-parochial; 
now  by  immemorial 
king."  (Cow.  ToL  ( 
PARK.  A  ooaii 
ture  and  woodlaa^ 
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ARKINSON,  JOHN. 


■tk  are  m  indtcatioiu  of  wealth  and 

•■  •      ilory,  and  aa  graziug  grouud 

I  iinininb. 

i.i^;  ,.>OX,   JOHN,  Imrn   in   1567, 

J  pn.ifL-«siuu  un  ii|iothocurv,   siud  so 

It  as  to  act  in  that  cajiocity  ti>  James  I. 

■  alco  a  distiDguiKiicd  hurticulturist 

llanist,  his  Theatre  of  Pliitibt  oUtain- 

f  him,  from  Charles  1.,    ihc  title  of 

nicu.s  Regius  Primarius."     He  Biient 

forty  years   in    travelling.     {Cam- 

p.  f>H.)     He  was  priiprietor  of  a 

ImmI  with  scarce  ptaols. 

.lib  is  not  lucertainotl,  but  it 

vi    ix-iween    l(i40   and    1656.      Uis 

iblicatioD  was, 

M  tn  aale  PuTadiiiu  Trrrettrii ;  or  ft  Garden  or 
i«f  Plauant  Flowrrf  which  mir  Kni;Mth  Ayro 
Mit  to  lis  Dourtril  up.  wllli  ft  KItrheii  Garden  or 

—  -'  >!-'»-.    }'■- ^t>rt  KruitM  fur  MmIo  or 

Til  of  III  Sortcof  Krutt- 

I  -r  our  Land  ;  tourthcr 

I       I'lnf,  and  Hrpu-rvlnR  ctf  , 

^■i  uul  ^l:rtuel.  less,  folio.    With 

>Ke  rvpn^fcvnLing  the  Garden  of  Editn, 

Author,  and  109  wood-cuu  of  Frulti 

rhp  dedication  to  the  Queen,     A  becnnd 

1.  eorrtM^ted  and  cnlorftrd,  oftr^r  h)i  death. 

_j  1640  appeared  hti  "  Theatrum  Uotftnnlnim 

tm  of  Planti,  or  an  Herbal  of  Larip*  extent,  iic.*' 

C  eAt«nalre  botanical  work  then  extant, 

IK  LE.WES,  or  TUTS.VN.  See 
■m'b  NVobt. 

{ASSUS,  GRASS  OF.  (Parmu- 
Iklount  Parnassus,  the  labulous 
'  poesy,  grace,  and  beauty :  these 
account  of  their  elegance,  arc 
have  first  sprung  up  there.) 
an  gross  of  Pamaasus  (P.  paltu- 
ae  of  our  nuxt  elegant  nuintfa 
he  plants  do  best  in  a  moist  peat 
ahadv  situation,  and  may  be  in- 
divisions  or  by  seeds,  which 
plentifully.  It  is  found  wild  mi 
r  bogs  and  commons,  tapeciully  in 
atnotuicountrie!!.  The  stems  are  about 
angular  and- twisted.  Leaves 
mure  or  less  acute,  with  se- 
bittdintd  ribs.  Footstalks  three 
the  length  of  the  leaves. 
about  naif  an  inch  wide, 
petal  marked  with  greenish 
id  ribA.  1* ihuuents  awl-shajH'd,  eai'h  in 
m  incumbent  over  the  pistil.  Nec- 
M  fleriiy  (coles  attached  to  tlie  petals, 
d  witli  a  row  of  bristles,  each  bearing 
II  irausparent  l>all :  these,  in  P.  pa- 
],  are  ycllnw.  It  is  common  in  N  or- 
■d  ID  the  Scotch  glens,  and  flowers  in 

Sr   and   October.      {Smtth't  Eng. 
u.  p.  114.) 
,Ey,   THE   BUR.      See   Bo«- 

JI^ET    BEAKED.      See  Beajuid 

kBSLET.  CULTIVATED.    [Apium 
There  are  two  varieties  of 


PAItSLEY,  HAMBURGH. 

this  well  known  plant,  the  common  plain- 
leaved,  and  the  eurly-leuved.  It  is  some- 
what ninguhir  that  tlie  first  should  be  most 
cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  latter,  us  well  as  by  reason 
of  its  curled  leaves  rendering  it  more  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ..'SfAiua,  or 
fool's  parsley,  a  variety  of  the  bciulock,  often 
occurring  in  gardens :  it  requires  much 
core  in  saving  the  seed,  otherwise  it  dege- 
nerates into  the  plain-leaved.  Parsley  is 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  recommended 
usually  to  be  sown  annually ;  but  if  never 
[>ermitted  to  run  to  seed,  anil  the  stalks 
arc  cut  down  as  often  as  they  rise,  it  will 
last  fur  several  years.  It  may  be  sown 
from  the  clo.se  of  February  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  nnd  thi.-i  is  repeated  about 
the  mi<idle  of  September,  for  the  supply  of 
winter  and  spring;  but  this  is  unnecessary 
if  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  seed.  The 
seed  is  to  be  insertetl  moderately  thick,  in 
narrow  drills  barely  an  inch  deep,  twelve 
inches  apart  if  in  a  bed  by  itsell,  or  in  a 
single  one  round  the  edge  of  a  bed ;  the 
mould  being  rakeil  level,  and  the  stones  im- 
mediately over  them  gathered  oil'.  The 
filants  will  nut  moke  their  .tp{>caraiice  in 
ess  tlian  three  or  four,  ami  liumctiiues  six, 
weeks.  When  two  or  three  inches  high,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  as  reijuired.  In 
early  June,  when  the  plants  make  a  show 
lor  seed,  the  stems  slutidd  lie  cut  down 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  again  in  September 
if  it  has  acquired  a  straggling  rank  growth ; 
this  will  cause  it  to  shoot  afresh,  and  acquire 
a  strong  growth  before  (he  arrival  of  severe 
weather.  On  the  approach  of  frost,  if  pro- 
tection is  aflbrded  tu  the  plants  by  means 
of  haulm  or  reed  paiinels,  so  8up{x>rt»!il  as 
not  to  touch  them,  it  will  preserve  them  in 
much  better  state  for  use  in  winter  anil 
spring.  To  save  seed,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  allow  some  of  the  plants  to 
run  up  in  June ;  they  should  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  stand  nearer  than  eighteen 
inches  to  each  other.  The  seed  ri|x!ns  in 
early  autumn,  and,  when  jierfectly  dry,  may 
be  beaten  out,  and  stored, 

PARSLEY.  THE  COW.  For  rough 
cow-parsley,  see  Cicelt.  Smooth  cow- 
parslev,  see  Chebvii- 

PAkSLEY,  THE  FOOL'S.   See  Fooi,'« 

PiKSLEr. 

PARSLEY,  THE  HEDGE.  SeeHKuoK- 

IrARtlaEY. 

PARSLEY,  IIAMBUUGH.  {Apium 
laiifolium.)  This  esculent  is  likewise  known 
by  the  name  brooil-leavcil  and  lorgc-rooled 
par.'iley.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  root,  which 
attains  the  size  of  u  middling  p.vsnip,  bo  1- 
ing  exceedingly  t4-nder  and  palatable.  It  is 
eaten  both  aa  u  sauce  to  flesh  meat  and   in 
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have  acquired  a  suiEcient  size  for  occasional 
use ;  but  they  seldom  attain  their  fidl  growth 
until  Michaelmas;  and  the  latest  crops  not 
until  the  following  year.  On  the  arrival  of 
fruMt  some  of  tlicin  must  be  token  up,  and 
oi'ter  the  removal  of  the  superlluaus  fibres, 
decayed  leaves,  &C.,  buried  in  saiid,  in  a  dry 
situation,  under  cover. 

To  obtain  seed  some  plants  must  be  left 
where  frrown,  and  allowed  to  run  in  May  ; 
their  produce  will  ri|jen  in  July  or  August, 
when  it  must  be  cut,  and,  when  perfectly 
dry,  beat  out  imd  atorod.  (O.  W.  Johntont 
Kitch.  Gard.) 

I'ARSLEY,  THE  MILK.  See  Miuc- 
Pabslkt. 

PAltSLEr-PlERT.   See  Ladies' Mak- 

TLK. 

PARSLEY,  SMALLAGE,  or  WILD 
CELICRY.  (Apium  graveoUngJ)  This 
wild  pluut,  the  seeds  and  herbage  of  which 
in  its  native  ditches  are  acrid  aud  dan- 
gerous, with  a  peculiar  strong  taste  and 
smell,  by  culture  becomes  the  mild  and 
grateful  garden  celery,  for  which  and  its 
nsune  wc  are  indebted  to  the  Italians,  and 
which  has  now  supplanted  our  native  Alox- 
onders.  1 1  is  bienuial,  and  flowers  in  August 
mill  September.  Tlie  root  is  tap-shaped, 
and  the  herbage  smooth  and  shining.  The 
plant  grows  in  ditches  and  marshy  ground, 
csjiecially  towanls  the  sea.  The  stems  are 
wiik'ly  spn-ading  or  floating,  long,  branched, 
lurrowed.  Lc»aves  bright  green,  pinnate,  or 
ternate ;  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  entire  at 
their  base,  but  variously  notified  above. 
Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  umbels, 
small,  uumerou.s  greenish-white.  Fruit 
iJniost  globular,  with  [jcrmanent  wide- 
tipruading  straJj{ht  styka.    C&fuiii*  JSivt' 
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ThtFiMi 
Le  Coutear 
crop  as  thriving 
stiu  or  light.  It  mfl 
mirably  on  soil  resting 
or  argulaceoua  schistai 
8  p»veU^  bottom ;  od 
mixed  with  a  light  co4 
soils  derived  from  pul 
and  red  felspar.  Tnii 
British  islands,  cxcluj 
limestone  ranges.  So 
it  on  poor  bUck  heath 
or  eigut  inches  deep,  m 
dressmgs  of  manure 
but  the  jiarsnip  in  s^ 
large  shoulder,  and  fg 
when  near  the  bard 
very  deep  land,  it  wii 
two  of  a  Kood  sise. 

An  old  grasa  lay  14 
persons  in  September,  1 
the  parsnip  seed  is  ( 
consider  to  be  the  b« 
turf  is  well  rolled,  tw< 
stable  nuuiure  are  8| 
A  trench  is  then  openi 
of  the  field,  between 
wide,  and  where  the  a 
from  one  foot  to  eight) 
small  two-horse  ploq 
manure  and  about  thr« 
the  trench,  and  ia  imq 
a  large  trench  plough,' 
and,  in  many  case;,  witi 
which  turns  a  foot  01 
upon  the  manure  and 
has  been  recent  Ij 
soil  is  then  horroi 
wluUi  abuulni  Ut  4 
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_  eflect  on  the  freani,  nnd  produce 

ctlow  butler  whifh  will  koej)  udiiiir- 

if  pro|Ha-lv  saUvti  ainl  prepared,  pre- 

|lg  mn  excellent  and  superior  IhiTOur. 

Mr  »re  Utken  up  with  a  Cork,  or  ploiigheO 

October  or  jfovember.     The  average 

',  per  statute  acre,  is  nine  to  eleven 

Tbe  itrf/  leaves  ot"  tlie  parsnip  are  •jiven 

wt.     The  parsnip  will  fatten  pijjra  (or 

tj  if  boiled)  in  an  extraordinary  nmti- 

ad  it  is  eertainly  one  of  the  best  prejHi- 

r  eropa  for  wheat.    It  will  keep  in  store 

A{Bil,  and  it  io  advisable  to  remove 

B»  before  the  roots  are  stored.     The 

being  a  very  hanly  vegetable,  the 

not  injure  the  seed  or  the  youiij; 

if  thought  desirable,  the  former 

'n  ns  soon  as  they  iire  rine  in 

There  are  only  one  or  two  varieties 

nips  of  which  the  common  species  i.^ 

t  for  field  culture.     1000  parts  of  the 

I  jrieldwl  I)a^'y  90  parts  of  sat-cha- 

aUter,    and    9    [iart«    of    mucilage. 

Roy.  Af^.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  419. ;  lirit. 

roL  ii.  p.  'i2H. ;    Trtuu.   Hurt.  Site. 

p.  6. ;    Malcolm'i  Surrey,  vol.   ii. 

n»  Culture.    The  soil  in  which  the 

■uccceds  best  is  a  rich,  dn',  sandy 

BB«1  the  deeper  the  better.     The  most 

I  |r>  it   arc  gravel  or  clay.     It  is  al- 

"   '  d  to  trench  the  ground  two 

1  litlle  manure  bein"  turned 

liif  i)Ottom  fpit.     If  the  sod  is  sntt- 

n,  they  are  not  much  benefited 

eral   application  of  manure  at 

of  sowing,  but  often  injured,  in 

ice  of  numerous  fibres  lieing  in- 

I>r.  Slaccidloch   says,  that  in   the 

o/  iiuemsey,  which  has   long  been 

■ted   f»r  the  fineness  of  its  parsnips, 

Md    \a  the  manure  chietly  eniiiloyed. 

4.  llort.  Mmt.)     Of  excrementitious 

»•«,    that  of  pigeons  is  the  be.tt.     Dc- 

[  '  ire  also  very  favourable  to  its 

t  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

5  .-.ited  by  seed.    The  usual  lime 

irom  the  enil  of  February  to 

i  '  of  April,  but  the  earlier  the 

.<  lieen  recommended  in  fiel<l 

sow  them  in  September ;  in 

len,  when  sown  at  this  seasim,  they 

a  finer  flavour,  but   many  of 

iirral  run  to  seed.     In  the  isle  of 

iWy  regulate  iheir  lime  of  sow- 

ue  t<>  the  soil ;  in  the  most  fa- 

ou«  they  ?ow  in  January;  or  if 

ret  or  ^ti^■,  they  do  not  insert  the 

tke  liitter  end  of  March. 

is  »own  broadcast,  ml  her  thin, 

in.   'I'he  compartment  being 

beds,  nut  more  than  fniu'  feet 

ibr  Ike  convenience  of  weeding,  &c. 

MS 
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\Mien  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches 

high,  thoy  are  carefully  thinned  to  ten 
inches  apart,  and  the  weeds  removed  both 
by  haiul  and  Biuall-hociiig.  'I'lie  beds  re- 
quire lo  be  fre<[uently  lookctl  over  to  re- 
move all  seedlings  that  may  spring  up 
afresh,  us  well  as  to  be  frequently  hoetl, 
until  the  plants  so  cover  tlie  ground  as  to 
render  it  uiipnicticable.  Tlie  roofs  may  be 
tidceu  up  as  wanted,  in  Seiitember,  but 
llicy  ilo  not  atliiin  niaturitv  till  October, 
and  which  is  intitiuited  by  tlie  decay  of  the 
leaves.  In  Novemljer,  part  of  the  crop  may 
be  tiikeii  up,  and  the  tops  being  cut  close 
till",  laid  ill  idteniate  layers,  with  sand,  for 
use  ill  frosty  weather.  The  remainder  may 
be  [eft  in  the  ground,  and  taken  up  as  re- 
quired, a»  they  are  tiever  iiijurwl  by  the 
most  intense  frost,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rendered  sweeter.  In  February  or  March, 
however,  any  remaining  must  be  extracted, 
otherwise  tlicy  will  vegetate.  Being  pre- 
served in  sand,  they  eoiitinuc  good  until  the 
end  of  April  or  May. 

For  the  proiluction  of  seed,  some  of  the 
finest  roots  are  best  allowed  to  remain 
where  grown  ;  or  else,  iM-ing  raised  iu  Feb- 
ruary, planted  in  a  situation,  open  but 
.iheltered  from  violent  winds.  Seed  sh<iuld 
never  be  employed  that  is  more  ihan  a 
twelvemouth  old,  as  it  has  generally  lost  its 
vegetative  power  when  of  a  greater  iige. 
(G.  W.  Jo/innon't  Kitchen  Garden.) 

PARSNIF,    THE    COW.     See    Cow- 

P.tBSNlP. 

PARSNIP,  THE  SEA.     See  Pbicki-t 
Samphiub. 
PARSNIP,  THE  WATER.    See  Wa- 

tke-Paksmp. 

PAUrKRRE.  (Fr.)  In  gardening  a  sys- 
tem  of  beds  of  diflerent  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
wbicb  (lowers  are  cultivated,  with  iiiierven- 
ing  sp.acc9  of  gravel  or  turf  for  widkiug  on./ 

PARTRIDGE.  (Perdis.)  The  enlarged 
demands  (observes  Mr.  Yarrell)  of  an  in- 
crensing  popuhition,  the  tempting  price* 
of  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  the  progress  of 
science  unfolding  ihe  nature  of  soils,  have 
each  in  turn  induced  Ihe  cultivation  of  va- 
rious tracts  of  ground  uiiploughed  befor<' ; 
and  ns  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  en- 
croach upon  the  boundaries  of  the  moor, 
the  grouse  retires,  and  the  jiartridgc  take* 
its  place  upon  the  land.  Tlic  districts  beat 
cullivatctl,  and  producing  the  most  corn, 
frequently  also  prixlucing  I  he  greatest  num- 
ber of  partridges.  Of  a  bird  so  universally 
known,  little  that  is  new  con  be  said ;  wilU 
its  appearance  and  its  habits  alniiv«t  all  are 
familiar.  These  birds  pair  in  February, 
but  seldom  l>egiii  to  lay  eggs  till  toward* 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
A  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  with  a  fu« 
So  


glronger  od  the  wing  than  toe  common  par- 
tridec,  usually  more  wild,  and  uc'cordincly 
much  more  difficult  to  ^-t  bhots  at.  I'he 
ctqpj  are  from  fiflccu  to  eighteen  in  number, 
of  a  reddish  yellow  white,  !<[>ottod,  and 
speckled  with  reddish  brown,  one  inch 
gev<-n  lines  and  a  half  Ion<T,  by  one  inch 
three  lines  broad.  They  teed,  like  other 
]KUtridgea,  on  seed.s  grain,  and  insects; 
tliev  frequent  turnip  fields,  but  appear  to 

Jin.'t'er  heutlis,  comniOHg,  and  otlior  wast« 
and,  iiiterspL-r-sed  with  bushes.  The  whole 
length  of  the  red-legged  riartridge  is  thirteen 
inelies  ayii  a  half.  {iarrelCs  Brit  Birds, 
vol.  ii.  i«.  333— 347.) 

I'ARTL'KITION.  See  CAivrao  or 
Cows,  Ajbobtion,  Gestation,  Pbeoxahct, 
&c. 

PAR-YARD.  A  provinciid  name  for 
the  straw  or  fuld-yard. 

PASQUE-FLOWER  ANEMONE.  See 
Am:monk. 

PASSION-FLOWER.  {Pasyiflora,  from 
pasiiii,  pa.H.sion ;  and _//<«,  a  llower;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  filamentous  appendages  or  rays 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  cross ;  the 
em)>lem  of  tlie  passion  of  Christ.)  The 
species  of  tliis  interesting  and  elegant  genus 
tti"e  admirably  adapted  lor  stove  and  green- 
house climbers,  being  of  easy  cidturc,  free 
growers,  and,  if  allowed  plenty  of  room, 
producing  Mbundanrc  of  beautiful  (lowers. 
Alauy  of  tin-  kinds  produce  fruit  freely, 
littm  wbifli,  through  impregnation,  several 
fine  hybrids  hiive  been  rai.icd.  The  fruit 
of  some,  as  P.  edulis,  P.  Itiuri/olia,  and  P. 
t/iuulrangularin,  ur  grunuiliUuy  are  eaten  :  the 
^ucculent  pulp  which  suj'roiinds  the  seeds 
is  found  to  l>e  fragrant,  cooling,  and  pleu- 


country  of  nmilar  exj 
of  pastures"  ob»er»i 
Brituili  Hiubandrtf,  \ 
greatly  both  upon  iIm 
ferent  S{>ecie9  of  anil 
they  arc  intended.  "1 
elevated,  open,  and  dl 
for  the  fee<ling  of  al 
stock  is  fed  with  I 
groimd  which  is  lowi 
as  well  as  better  ind 
lands,  particuhirlj  { 
nature,  bears  a  swe< 
of  grass,  which  is  so 
turage  of  the  smaller 
alUiough  it  will  supp 
it  yet  produces  the 
ton."  rbeae  itock< 
folding  system,  keep 
f>oor  thin  soil,  whid 
worthless.  There  is 
Mr.  Magilli\Tay,  on  I 
Scollanil  (  Quart.  Jovt 
in  which  he  traces  tli 
arc  found  on  the  ki| 
to  the  valleys  and  M 
summits  of  these  mt 
"  exposed  to  tlie  Aet 
low  K-mperuture,  n 
abundant  rainr,  cove) 
the  year  with  snow, 
bare  rock  or  u  ahallq 
few  plants  of  any  de4 
dozen  ot'  those  whict 
as  llieir  food.  'Jlieim 
or  four  carices  or  h^ 
June!  or  rushes,  »uiii4 
clul>-rush,  togethrrwi 
and  one  or  two  other  | 


PASTURE. 

D  by  slicep;  by  tlie  stream- 

aerenil  species  ol"  Aliiiiic  iilaiifs. 

down  Uie  inountaiiis,  Aira  J/exuona 

in  tvift*,  and  ot°  a  large  size.   Severul 

form    a   tolerable   award   in   many 

tiiu  Affrottif   vulgarin,   &c.    occasi- 

O0CUT8.   Cailimu  vvlgari*,  or  common 

first  iiuikc»  itji  npiR-arnnirc.     As  we 

downwards,  and  arrive  at  the  places 

the  miiuntain!)  begin  t(j  expand,  wc 

■pou  a  region,  the  pre<lominnnt  fea- 

|f  which  is  the  Callmia  r«//fariii^  min- 

"lli  Ericu  cinerea    (the  grey-leaved 

Uie  vegetation  becomea  more   vi- 

ious  grusscs  present  themselves. 

of  ihu  region,  in  whieh  lU:w  the 

are  generally  more  verdiiiit  than 

ground.      The    heaths    are   less 

and  the  pasturage  eonaixtN  iliidlv 

and  gnunineic,  intermingled  uilu 

[of   the   plants   of  ordinary    paiitiire 

L  such  aa  Lotus  comiculatiu,  Pnli/f^nUi 

It,    &,c.     The   general    aspect  of  the 

(tion,   however,   m  healthy,  and  cnn- 

bo   until  we  reach  the  vicinity  uf  the 

\     ( See  TEJirnKATtKE.)      There  is  a 

Ion   the  conve^^ion  uf  clay  liuid  inti> 

t    pasture,     by    Mr.   G.  Sinclair 

ofAgr.  vol.iii.  p. 974.);  "On the 

of  permanent  Pa.slure  over  ara- 

idry,  on  the  inferior  Soils  of  Scot- 

[Ihid.  vol.  viii.  p.  409.) ;  "  On  laying 

Mamuuient  Pasture  a  Field  of  Moor- 

id/^by  Mr.  Ferguson  ;"  Of  Stifl"  Clay 

\»y  Mr.Ahercrombie;  "  Of  Swampy 

Mr.   Ball    (Tratis.  High.    Hoc. 

) ;  "  Of  dry  Soil  u]j(m  a  iM)rou.i 

Gravel,"   by    Mr.  Belshcr   (/iiVi. 

) ;  "  On  tile  Gra.sse.s  and  other 

suited  for  Pasture  during  the 

liy    Mr.  George    Sinclair    (Ihitl. 

"'2.);  and  by   Mr.  Hogg,  p,  117. 

0  dciwn  Lanil  to  {>enDaiient  Pas- 

ilr.  M.n7.ie.s,  p.  131.     "  On   the 

t  of  Pasture,  with  regiml  Xn  the 

in  of  Musei  (mouses),"  by  "Mr.  Ui- 

vol.  vi.  p.  282.).     The  mode  he 

on    •  heavy  red  loom   is,  drainage, 

llie    best   natural  grass  .ieed.4,  and 

BMliJJi.   such   as   bone   dust   twenty 

k  per  acre  in  the  spring  (these  shoulil 

led    in  when  the  ground  is  soft  from 

icr)  ;  lime  and  soot ;  salt  (found 

;  and  li(|uid  manure.  "The  Inst 

nt  remeily  for  the  preven- 

irtn  of  musci,  and  the  easiest 

to  when  the  ground  hiut 

■ttogelher  exhausted,  or  in  nn 

is  to  allow  u  great  portion 

'»  grawi  to  remain  uncousmne<l 

wiintl  until  the  following  winter, 

it  is  eaten  before  the  new 

the  finer  will  be  the  ful- 


PE.V,  THE. 

lowing  summer's  gnus.  But  should  the 
rejK'tition  of  this  treatment  fail  to  e.xtirpate 
the  musci,  it  wdl  be  more  jirofitablc  to  put 
the  grass  lands  under  a  rotatiim  of  crops, 
and  sow  them  unew  with  a  mixture  of  gro-'W 
8ee<ls,  suited  to  the  wiil  and  climate.  For 
every  infornmliun,  however,  relating  to  the 
fonniition  of  pastures,  and  the  ('ultivation 
of  the  grasses,  the  farmer  cannot  consult  u 
better  authority  thiui  the  Horttui  dram. 
Wtibiinuiuiii!  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Sincloir. 

In  feeding  pastures  it  is  usual  with  thotie 
fields  which  are  shut  up  from  stock,  at  Can- 
dlema-s  to  graze  them  in  the  Ru<^(rcetling 
Muy.  Thn.He  which  are  fed  until  April 
mav,  after  being  shut  up,  be  grazed  again 
at  iiidsummer.  If  it  is  intended  to  feed  n 
pasture  during  the  winter,  it  shcuild  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  months  of  Oclotjer 
and  November.   See  Mkaimiw  and  Grasses. 

PATH,  PUBLIC.  See  Hiouwat,  and 
Wat,  Kioht  or 

PAUPERISM.     SeePooB  Laws,  Skt- 

TLKMEXT,   PoniLATIOJI,  itc. 

I'EA,  THE.  (Pistim  luitiBum,  Fr.  poh, 
S[>iiii.  j'l'solef.  The  Kngliish  is  evidently  a 
ciinuption  of  the  Latin  name.)  This  valu- 
able plant  is  su]iposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Kurojie,  and  was  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  and  Houians.  It  is  said  by  Acton 
to  hiivc  bfrcn  brought  to  this  eoinitry  in 
1548.  Tliere  are  ouly  ime  or  two  kinds  of 
[wa  ;  the  grey  ^wa  (P.  arveiuv),  and  the  pea 
cultivated  us  a  vegetable  in  (mr  gardens 
(/'.  siiticum).  Of  the  last,  however,  the 
varieties  are  endless. 

Of  field  ])eas,  the  varieties  are  distin- 
guished as  the  early,  and  the  late,  ripening. 
The  ( nnuuon  early  are  small,  and  dark-co- 
loured. The  grey  j)ea  of  this  class  is  the 
most  common. 

The  later  sown  varieties  are  generally 
iiimihu'  in  their  characters  to  garden  jioas; 
they  dilfer,  however,  fron)  them  in  having 
usually  jjuqile  llowers.  The  most  common 
kinds  are  the  white,  tlie  early  Cluirllon, 
and  the  pearl.  Field  peas,  csjH-ciiJIy  where 
there  is  a  cnnsidersible  demand  for  them, 
as  in  the  neighbourhcxKl  of  large  towns  are 
I  a  very  profitabU'  crop  to  be  gathered  green ; 
I  since  there  ia  time  after  the  peas  are  ga- 
thered, in  the  month  of  June,  to  prepare 
the  land  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 

Where  they  are  grown  for  their  see<ls,  the 
white  [>eiu!  are  those  generally  cultivated 
I'or  the  puqiose  of  1>oiliug,  tlie  grey  us  food 
for  animals. 

The  jK'a  will  succeed  pretty  well  on  both 
heavy  and  light  soils ;  but  it  certainly  do«a 
best  on  the  latter,  espec-iollv  if  the  land 
abounds  with  carbonate  of  bine.  It  is  an 
excellent  crop  to  interpose  between  com 
crop.s  for  it  affords  considerable  fiicilities 
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acre,  and  the  rows  are  usoallj  from  nine  i 
to   twenty-seven   inches   i^jart.     There   is 
every  facility  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  i 
horse  hoe.   This  indncement,  with  the  early  ! 
and  occasional  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  will 
cleanse  the  land ;  to  which  end  the  crop  of 
peas  will,  as  they  approach  maturity,  mate-  | 
rially  assist,  by  overpowering  and  stifling 
the  weeds.  \ 

Peas  arc  usually  one  of  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  the  farmer's  crops.   They  are  subject 
to  many  casualties — to  bli^t  ormildew;  to 
the  attacks  of  a  variety  of  insects,  such  as  the  . 
grub,  which  devours  the  roots;  lice,  aphides, 
&C.,  which  haunt  the  leaves ;  and  a  small  ; 
beetle,  the  Bntehus  graimrius,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  green  pods,  which  produce  a  grub,' 
that  devours  its  seeds,    llien,  again,  it  is 
frequently  injured  by  the  weather,  in  very 
drr,  or  in  continued  wet,  or  late  harvests ; 
and  hence  in  the  east  of  England  it  is  often 
designated  by  the  farmers  as  "  a  gentleman 
farmer's  crop."     This  crop,  however,  is  too 
often  mismanaged  in  the  way  to  which  Ar- 
thur Young  so  well  alluded  when  he  told 
the  careless  farmers  of  his  day  that  they 
were  "  too  apt  to  sow  this  pulse  when  the 
land  would  yield  nothing  else.     They  have  i 
a  proverb  among  them,'   he  adds,  "  which 
signifies  that  the  season  does  as  much  for  : 
peas  as  good  husbandry;   and  they  from  ' 
thence  tiuke  care  that  good  crops  snail  be  [ 
owing  to  season  alone.    Hence  arises  the  ' 
general  idea  of  peas  beingthe  most  uncer-  ; 
tain  crop  of  all  others.    This  is  owing  to 
their  being  scarcely  ever  sown  on  land  that 
is  in  good  order.     Let,"  he  continues,  "the 
good  ou.<:bandman  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  he  should  sow  no  crop  on  land  that  is 


with  manure ;  in  fac 
so  little ;  and  in  m< 
produces  the  ill  eff 
plant  too  luxuriant, 
several  experiments, 
to  the  pea  crop  is  th< 
used  as  a  top  dressin 
contends,  that  on  sai 
in  this  way  a  much  fa 
ceeding  crop.  (Srit 
Lime  and  soot  are,  p 
ings  for  peas;  and  th< 
degree  by  killing  t 
which  might  otherw 
besides,  the  pea  pUu 
every  situation  wbei 
calcareous  matter, 
cut  with  a  hook,  at  tl 
half  of  an  old  scythe 
these  the  peas  are  i 
into  small  bundles,  < 
and  these  remain  on 
are  sufficiently  Ary  t 
Pratt  Agr.  f.i7S.) 
very  nserol  tor  the  •! 
cows  eat  it,  when  it  1 
with  consideraUe  avi 
1000  parts  of  peas 
forded  Davy  501  par 
charine  matter,  S5  c 
and  16  parts  of  exti 
143.)  The  ashes  obi 
pea  {Jant  in  flower  ai 
amined  by  11.  Sanasi 
MTts  of  these  adie 
PuwK  uhi'UM  in  flc 
49-8  parts,  of  cart 
earthy  carbonates  6 
oxides  1,  and  loss  24 
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1  Cultivated  Veg.) 

Culture  of  the  Pea.  —  Of  the 

vorielies  which   dilfer  much  in 

yield,  height,  &c.,  we  may 

the     following  ;  —  Curmack  a 

f-pea,  early  Charlton,  early  gol- 

n,  early  Nichols's  g<jlden  Cliarl- 

Cbarlton,   Hea<liiig  hot  spur, 

Dined,  early  Warwick,  early 

riy  doul)le-blo8soined  frame, 

•fat,  tall    marrowfat,   green 

nia  nuuTowfiit,  early  preen  non- 

tnight's  marrowl'ut  iirwriiikled  jk'il, 

tiiunitto,   iiiiperiiil   lihie,    Prii.ssiiuii 

white  Rouncival,  grey  Hoiiuci- 

I  Rouncival,  blue  Kuuncivul,  tall 

(tint  BUgar  peas  arc  eaten  liki^  kt<!- 

•),    crown    or    rose,    Leadman's 

dwarf  liugar,  dwarf  Spanish,  sickle 

IvmI    moderately  rich   and  mouldy  i« 
to    this  vegetable  ;    rather  in- 
altuuinous  for  the  lofiy  growers 
crops,  but  for  the  curly  inid  Into 
and  dry  ;    if  nnturatly  nlherwisc, 
•o  hy  tl>c  admixture  of  drift  siuid 
earth  of  the  drills.    _  Dwarf  varie- 
grom  on  poorer  and  lighter  ssoils 
Others.      In  an  cxtretuely  rich  soil 
luxuriant   but    unproductive, 
ler  injured  than  bencBted  by 
Wntion  of  unreduced  dung  at  the 
*  aoiriiig.      Koad   dirt    and   rotted 
lignB  the  beat  compost  for  Lheni.  For 
mJhr  Mid  Ism  crona,  that  is,  from  Octo- 
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ber  until  the  close  of  January,  and  during 
June  and  July,  the  sowings  must  be  per- 
fornii'd  iu  sheltered  .'situations,  as  south 
borders.  In  DtH'ember,  the  rows  are  best 
drawn  parallel  with  and  within  afoot  of  the 
fence.  At  other  seasons  their  site  cannot  be 
too  open. 

They  are  propagated  by  seed,  the  sowing 
(if  which  commences  with  the  year.  In 
January  they  may  be  inserted  in  .flieltered 
borders,  and  large  supplies  in  an  open  com- 
partincnt,  and  thence  continued  throughout 
February  and  until  ,JuIy,  once  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  During  this  last  month, 
and  in  tbe  fu-st  week  ol  Aiigust,  the  last 
sowings  must  bo  made  lor  production  the 
same  year.  For  tlic  first  production  in  the 
following  year,  a  snndl  sowing  may  be  ]>er- 
formed  at  t!ie  close  of  October,  and  re- 
peated about  the  middle  of  November  and 
December,  though  it  olU-n  happens  that 
these  are  scarcely  a  week  forwarder  than 
those  inserted  in  the  following  February. 
The  necessary  extent  of  the  viu'ioiis  sowing* 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness from  the  experiments  of  Urailley ;  he 
found  on  the  average  that  three  rods  of 
ground,  containing  eighteen  iloiihle  rows, 
alliirded  thirty-six  i|uurts  of  .shelled  peas. 
{'J'rrtil.  on  llunh.  anil  Garden,  vol.  iii.  ii.  19.) 

The  seed  most  be  inserted  in  drill.'',  or 
by  the  dibble  in  rows  at  a  distance  jiropor- 
tionate  to  the  height  to  which  the  variety 
grows,  as  well  iti  acconling  to  the  season. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  are  to  Imj 
lux'd,  the  weeds  cleared  awiiy,  and  earth 
drawn  round  the  stems.  This  shouhl  l>o 
[lertbrmed  twice  or  throe  times  gradually  as 
they  ascend,  previous  to  the  sticks  being 
placed.  It  should  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  leaves  never  covered,  fir 
in  wet  weather  they  decay.  For  the  winter 
standingcrops  it  should  he  e.sjieciaJly  attend- 
ed to,  as  it  protects  them  greatly  Inim  trost- 
Peas  are  always  best  supjiorted  by  sticks  ; 
if  it  is  neglected,  even  for  the  dwarf  varie- 
ties, they  not  only  pro<iuee  less,  but  sooner 
decay,  are  inconvenient  to  cultivate  and 
gather  from,  and  never  so  fine.  .Sticking  ia 
not  reiinired  until  the  plants  are  six  inchca 
in  height,  or  show  their  tendrils.  If,  during 
till*  time  of  blossoming,  or  swelling  of  llie 
fruit,  continued  drought  should  occur, 
water  may  be  very  beneticially  applied,  it 
being  [toured  Ijetween  the  rows,  if  lliey  are 
in  ]>air8,  or  otherwise  in  a  shallow  trench  on 
one  side  of  each.  Watering  the  leaves  ia 
rather  injurious.  Failures  in  the  rows  of  | 
the  earliest  crops,  whether  from  mice  or 
other  causes,  may  be  reetiCi-d  by  trans- 
planting. This  is  best  [lerfonncd  in  Mtu'cb ; 
the  phiuts  thus  removed  must  be  watered 
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until  tfaej  have  taken  root,  and  nlsn  sbiuled,  ' 
if  the  wenthcr  is  hot.  It  is  a  goo4  practice 
to  nip  off  the  top  of  the  leailing  shoots 
of  the  early  and  late  crops  as  soon  as  they 
arc  in  blossom,  as  it  greatly  accelerates  the 
setting  and  maturity  of  the  fruit-  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  when  the  pods 
ore  gatheretl,  not  to  injure  the  stems.  I  1 
have  heard  it  stated  from  lengthens'' 1  ex-  j 
pcrience,  that  if  the  jkkIs  are  cut  off  with  ! 
arissors,  the  plants  produced  one-fourth 
more  than  when  roughly  gathered  from. 
Bradley  make.^  nearly  a  similar  obserra- 
lion.  (Gen.  Trent,  on  Hunb.  and  Garden. 
vol.  iii.  p.  21.)  From  the  main  crops,  or 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  precipitation 
on  account  of  bringing  them  to  table  early, 
the  pods  should  not  be  gathered  until  the 
peas  have  become  plump  and  motlerately 
firm,  yet  green  and  tender.  The  more  re- 
gularfy  the  plants  are  gathered  from,  the 
longer  they  continue  in  production,  as  the 
later  pods  never  attain  maturity  if  the 
earlier  ones  are  allowed  to  grow  old  before 
they  are  gathere<l. 

Li  very  severe  weather  the  winter  stand- 
ing crops  require  the  shelter  of  litter  or 
other  light  covering,  supported  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  plants  by  means  of 
branches  laid  between  the  rows.  Mr.  J. 
Lainl,  gardener,  at  Portmore,  N.  B.,  em- 
ploys straw  ropes  or  twisted  bands  for  this 
purpose,  which  he  fixes  along  e^ch  side  of 
the  rows  with  wooden  pins,  driven  into  the 
ground.  (Mem.  Caled.  Hurt.  Soc.  voL  ii. 
p.  93.)  Which  ever  mode  of  shelter  is 
adopted,  it  mu^t  l)e  always  removed  in  mild 
weather,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  spind- 
led, and  rendered  weaker.  For  the  im- 
perial blue,  frame,  and  other  dwarf  varie- 
ties, the  sticks  need  not  be  more  than  three 
feet  high  ;  for  the  Prussian  blue,  hotsiiur, 
and  other  middle-sized  varieties,  about  five ; 
for  the  Knight's  marrowfat,  and  other  tall 
ones,  at  least  seven ;  and  for  the  Patago- 
uian,  not  less  than  ei<:ht.  The  best  wood 
for  this  purjxwe  is  the  brush,  or  fan-shaped 
brmnches  of  the  hazel,  &c.  Before  they  are 
employed,  the  ends  that  are  thrust  into  the 
ground  should  be  charred,  or  moderately 
burnt,  which  effectually  preserves  them 
from  decav.  If  this  is  attended  to,  and 
when  no  longer  required,  the  sticlu,  if 
thoroughly  dry,  on  a  nne  day.  are  stored  in 
a  dry  she<l,  they  will  last  for  three  or  more 
years. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  leave  some 
TOWS  that  are  in  production  during  July,  or 
•ow  purposely  in  Atarch.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  no  two  varieties  are 
in  bloatora  near  each  other  at  tlie  same 
time,  but  a  liqiM  of  at  least  three  weeks 
sbould  occur,  otherwise  no  perfect  Taricty 
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can  be  obtAined.  Wc  tnnMk  ii 
observatiooi  on  this  {loiat.  UbM 
marrowfats  are  sown  on  tfeaai 
latter  will  not  bloom  for  iwiit|^ii 
after  the  first.  If  the  ftiox  ti 
tlje  morntto  are  similarly  iniat^ 
will  succeeil  the  first  ra  ahMtl 
The  plants  intended  for  nai  ■ 
to  be  gathere*!  from  Wha  1 
all  plants  which  du  not  appMTl 
the  variety  among  which  thrj  • 
should  be  removed.  They  art  &ti 
ing  as  soon  as  the  pods  b«oai 
and  dry.  'VMien  perfectly  6m 
ture  they  should  be  beaten  ad 
if  hot  showery  weather  oton 
open  and  shetl  their  seed.  8e 
serve  their  power  of  genuHli 
or  ten  vearsi. 

Forcmg  commences  in  D«M 
early  part  of  which  i 
sown  m  n  hiilt>eU  to 
transplant  during  the 
into  others  for  produi'lion 
repeatetl  in  January,  and  I 
take  place  in  February . 
nion  practice  to  sow  in  < 
during  October,  and  the 
tivated  as  a  natural  graniul  i 
moved  into  a  bot-bed  duriiig  J 

The  temperature  employe) 
may  be  either  prggreanve,  oegi 
and  &0°,  for  the  ntiinm.  M 
sowing,  rising  to  52°  and  66°  n 
som,  imd  to  55°  and  70°  while 
swelling;  or  the  teraperatui* 
formly  kept  up  througlMal  ll 
having  50°  far  the  ■"'"JMim  ■ 
their  mayimnm.  (G.  IK.  JUi 
Gard.) 

PEA,    EVEHI.ASTING. 

LASTIKO    Pk^. 

PEACH.  (F. 
derive<l  from  ain; 
to  the  fissurtNl  (.iaiiy 
portion  of  the  ornamental 
plants,  of  which  the  neaeh  Un 
may  l>e  ailvaiitageousjT  iliaawi 
pkntations,  ami  the  uwatl  Ul 
shrubberies  at  the  frotit  ti  riM 
The  common  way  of  iocrcaMII 
budding  on  the  plum  atodt  ort 
mond.  Rich  mould  is  a  pnnr 
them.  They  are  mart  tiIwh  h 
their  showy  pink  blniWBin*  mif 
son,  sooner  than  almM  ■■▼i' 
The  peach  is  ouw  one  of  ow  Ml 

(Vuits:  near!' ' ' — '  nrid 

nicrated  in  t  :  S«) 

logue.     (y  V... .,, .  ,^  St 

Bot.  Diet.;  Luudom't  Kmjf^ 
See  NiHrTtaiNB  Am  Ai>aaooc; 
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iMwd  scATcely  be  mentioned  as  n  bird 
snomiciil  use.  Pen-hens  aii<l  pou- 
•nn,  in'li."<?d,  nre  occasii molly  iisi'u  tor 
1>ut   tills   splundiii   rroatiiro   i^   und 

to  be,  ri'giirded  solely  iis  lui  object  of 
r.     The  iidvootages  tu  Vie  ilerived  for 

'  it  for  food  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 
e.A^.  p.  6 1 9.)  See  Fowl,  tue 

..-BARLEY.  See  BAi»i.Kr. 
IL-WORT.  (Sagijui ;  from  mgina, 
I;  in  alliuion  to  its  presumed  noiirish- 
llalilies  for  sheep.)  The.se  are  hardy 
1  weeds  growing  in  any  soil.  There 
Hec  indigenous  si>ecies  :  — 
Procumbent  pearl-wort  (S.  proatm- 
This  is  n  perennial  flowering  in 
^  August.  The  root  is  fibrous ; 
cms  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
ling  on  the  ground  in  every  direoliou, 

Touml,  taking  root  at  their  hiwer 
I  and,  if  not  disturl)ed,  reiiiiiining 
|fi  the  winter.  Leaves  evergreen, 
n«<l  by  their  menibriinous  bases,  about 
niueh  long,  minutely  bristle-jHjinted. 
^Kdrooping,  with  white  roundish 
^Be«d]<  extreuu-ty  luiiiutc. 
B»  peai'l-wort  {S.  maritima).  An  an- 
pecie^,  flowering  from  May  to  August, 

growing  on  the  scu-coasf,  with  a 
9f  root ;  whi<'h  is  fibnnis  below.  The 
— f  •■*—  -'  y  ujiright,  di  varieated,  sDuxitli. 
without  bristles ;  flowers  with 
,  ,.;.  ..I.-  longer  than  the  culyx. 
kmual  sumll-tlowererl  pearl-wort  {S. 
I).  This  is  a  very  common  s]>ceies  on 
luidy,  barren  ground.  The  whole 
■  more  slender  than  cither  of  the  fore- 

The  stems  are  nearly  upright,  biiiry. 

p  bristle- jiointed,  frini;e<l.   The  petals 

-  iirescnl,  white,  not  half  the 

ilyx.     Seeds  bordered  with  a 

iifh-     ( .^mit/i'i  Enp.Flor.  vol.i.  p. 238.) 

AJ{-TKEE.    (Pyrin,  from  pirai,  the 

Word  for  |>ear.)  Like  other  S|>ecie8 
tivated  fruits,  there  are  now  a  very 
[BUBiber  of  varieties  ;  more  than  GOO 
^bumerated  in  the  Horticultural 
Pvttitalnguc.  A  deep  rich  loam  is 
6t  for  pear-trees.  They  are  in- 
a  liT  »ce<U,  or  by  building  and  gratl- 
Hlicn  is  the  more  common  metlnxl, 
•torks  of  their  own  kind,  or  U[ion  the 
-lablishedkiniisare  multiplied 
choiceron  the  common  kinds. 
KBe  same  treatment  is  required  in 
^^pd  training  the  pear  as  the  apple. 
^^BrcBoet  on  the  labours  of  the  hor- 
^■i^  who  have  by  cultivation  made 
Biw«<e  forget  its  natural  thorns,  and 
I  oT  au  ai-'erb  beiTy  produce  us  a 
and  neetareous,  we  find  our 
titude  an  insuflicicnt  return. 


The  wild  pear-tree  (P.  eommunu)  is  a 

tall  handsome  tree,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  with  thoniy  branches,  anrl  simple 
ovate  serrated  leaves  ;  downy  beneath,  and 
friuge<l  with  soft  white  hiiirs.  The  (lowers 
are  copious,  teriuitiid,  in  corymbs,  snow- 
white,  with  pink  anthers.  Fruit  obovate, 
generally  hard  and  mi.-itere,  but  linlile,  even 
in  a  wild  8rate,to  many  varieties,  and  some- 
times eatable.  The  wood  is  light,  of  a  fine 
grain  and  tolerably  hard.  It  is  used  by 
turners  to  make  joiner's  tools  and  picture 
frames  to  be  dyed  black,  and   is  al.so  lie- 

iuenlly  stained  and  substituted  for  ebony, 
'he  white  wild  pear-tree  {P.  Aria),  we 
have  already  noticed  under  the  head 
Bkam-Tkek.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
pear  when  fcrmeuteii  in  the  manner  of  cider 
constitutes  the  well-known  beverage,  perry. 
{Smith's  Eiiff.  Flor.  vol.ii.  p.  361.;  Phillips  t 
Fruils,  p.  281.) 

PEAS.\NT.  A  rustic  or  country  jier- 
s<tn;  one  who  livw  by  rural  labour.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  t'cmquest  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  ihls  wretched  ; 
their  huts  contained  neither  be<ls  nor  raove- 
a\Aes  of  any  kind,  except  the  ivw  common 
utensils  requisite  to  the  preparation  of  their 
(bod  :  the  jieasant  rejiosed  on  straw,  spread 
upon  the  lloor  wilh  a  IcMMif  wood  lor  his  pil- 
low, or  stretched  hiniself  in  the  stable  with 
bis  cattle  ;  unil  even  the  upper  sort  of  hus- 
bandman fared  very  tittle  better.  The  pea- 
sHTitry  of  E)iglan<i  of  ihi'  present  iluy  are 
however  far  ailvanced  in  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  lite;  tliou<;!i  in  nmny  in- 
stances they  may  have  their  didiculties  to 
contend  with  ;  yet  there  are  very  few  hard- 
working, honest,  sober,  and  industrious 
labourers,  who  have  not  their  neatly-fur- 
nished cottage  garnished  with  all  the  means 
and  appliances  of  domestic  life  ;  ami  fre- 
quently a  j>ig  in  the  sty,  and  a  small  hoard 
in  the  savings  bank  for  a  rainy  day.  See 
Ltnoi-RKS,  F*BM  Skrvant,  &c. 

I'l'^AT.  A  collection  of  vegetable  re- 
mains, commonly  collected  together  in  eon- 
sideruble  masses,  either  on  tlie  surfa<.«  of 
the  earth,  or  in  strata,  at  various  depths. 
Owing  to  the  changes  which  the  jitants 
composing  it  have  undergone,  it  contains 
niiKU  tannic  acid,  which  rireserves  the  vege- 
table matter  from  farther  decon>]iosition. 
It  contains  elements  for  the  formation  of 
the  richest  manure  when  substances  arc 
added  to  it  to  decom|>(ise  the  tannic  acid,  and 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetalile 
matters,  such  as  lime  or  ra.Trl.  Peal  has 
been  found,  when  used  alone  as  nianurt^  not 
to  possess  any  fertilising  qualities,  as  might 
be  expcctiKl  from  its  nature;  but  it  has  been 
ftdvonuigcously  cmplored  as  a  mixture  with 
compost.    See  FABM-VAao  Mancki. 
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lonuiy  uie  uiuiii  uiuiuuii  uj  unug  luui  uiu- 
tivation.  These  often  extend  to  a  depth 
of  many  feet,  contain  but  little  earth,  are 
usually  tolerably  level,  and  consist  of  a 
mass  of  light  vegetable  fibres.  This  pent, 
even  in  the  miilat  of  summer,  is  commonly 
saturated  with  water ;  at  other  periods  semi- 
fluid, and  very  often  a  trembliiie  dangerous 
quagmire.  Its  soil,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  is 
usually  of  a  dark  brown,  chan(fin(i  to  a 
blockish  colour  when  thoroughly  di-ied  by 
a  eentle  heat.  In  this  state  the  peat  is 
easily  inflammable,  is  commonly  used  (or 
fuel,  and  has  been  occasionally  employed 
by  llie  gas-manufacturer,  the  lime-burner, 
the  charcoal- maker,  and  even  the  iron- 
smelter. 

The  directions  which  I  am  enabled  to 
give,  and  llie  suggestions  I  venture  to  offer, 
lire  of  necessitv  general  iu  their  nature.  It 
is  in  vain  t«  lio[je  that  any  can  be  given 
which  will  not  require  modifications  accord- 
ing to  the  many  circumstances  under  which 
the  possessor  uf  the  bogs  is  placed.  Peat 
soils  ubouiul  ill  almost  all  titose  situalioiu 
where  stiigiiuut  waters  are  for  a  loug-con- 
tinued  ]ieiiod  allowed  to  rest,  and  where 
the  vcgetiible  matters  produced  and  very 
slowly  decaying  on  the  surfat'e  are  not  car- 
rie<l  otV. 

The  common  masses  of  peat  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface  in  England,  with  which 
I  have  had  most  experience,  are  the  jjro- 
ducts  of  the  decay  of  the  mosises,  common 
heath-plants,  coarse  grasses,  and  tlie  sedges 
which  often  accompany  them.  But  the 
varieties  of  peat  are  numerous,  according 
to  their  age  and  situation.  There  ai-e  some 
of  tiie  peats  which  arc  found  beneath  the 
soil,  iu  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley  of 


uiuy  penuuic3iuy  noai 
rapid;  but  when  it 
lucrMKl  in  the  wat«r 
atious,  there  it  increl 
It  is  true  that  this  p| 
it  sheds  au  abundwia 
ducing  seedlings,  whj 
support  themselves  , 
slignt  BssisttincG  from 
their  preceding  gene) 
like  stems  remain  ^ 
water  till  tlie  seed  i*  i 
to  the  bottom  and  fom 
iu  some  s[)ecimens  of, 
traced.  The  bog-a 
grnduolly  gets  mLx( 
lichens,  mosses,  and  | 
add  to  the  depth  of  ti 
and  as  the  moss  beco^ 
gradually  establish  t){ 
vend  varieties  of  tt 
It  is  only  when  the  p 
the  grailually-accurai 
peats  from  beneath  tj 
naiit  waters  that  the 
the  billturry,  and  tl 
their  appearance.  1 
coniinouly  tenaiit  pci 
of  the  most  worthless 
stock  commonly  refn 
mon  heath  plants  tha 
(Juncut),  sedges  ( 
(SehanuM),  elub-rusln 
rushes  {Tgpha),  Uu 
&c. 

Amongst  the  I 
mon  gra.sses  wliicl 
stiuggliiig  us  it  were 
mai-sh-bent  (.Agrmtjt 
brow-n-beut   C4^^l 
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g-lenvod  cotton-gmM  (Erio- 
uchinii),  und  thif  8hoalLi.*J  cot- 
,  pngiiuitiim). 

rimary   iiiiportiince   tliiit    tbu 
dearly  uuilerstand  tlit*  ilie- 
Bilioii  of  llic  j)cnt  with  which 
pnUMid,  luul  thiit  of  the  wutyry 
vliirh  it  is  usually  satiirati'il. 
varieties  of  peat,  when  iliied 
heat,  loso   u  very  coiibiiler- 
of  their  weijflit,  and  are  mate- 
,  bulk.     The  dry  mass  con- 
'  woody  fibrous  remains  of  a 
plour,  of  which  a  very  incon- 
on  i*  soluble  in  water ;  and 
to  tlic  unassisted  action 
,  under  the  most  favour- 
it  decoHi|x>.'ie8  with  ex- 
When  burnt  to   an   Wfii, 
thus  obtained,  varies  com- 
Dmposition  with  the  nature  of 
''  earth  on  which  the  muss  of 
'  this  u  of  a  gravelly  or  argil- 
,  the  ashes  ore  generally  com- 
r  silcx,  and  n  small  (wrtion  of 
oi"  iron,  with  some  carbon- 
id  sulphate  of  iron  :  if,  liow- 
etratuin   immediately    under 
ilcareous,  then  the  ashes  cora- 
considernbiy  larger  propor- 
ate  of  lime,  the  8ul|>hate  of 
itriol)  is  absent,  and  the  sul- 
(gypsum)   abounds    in    its 
clebrated  Dutch  asbcA,  which 
i  of  such  large  crops  of  clover, 


lime  (gypsnm)  - 
'  muriate  of  soda  (Glauber 
lenunoD  salt) 
lime    .  -  - 
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with  which  jwat   is  usually 
equally  varymg  in  its  coni- 
tklnioMt  always  contains  a  \ery 
I  of  brown  vegetable  extract, 
f  the  red  oxide  of  iron,   and 
(■ulphur  and  iron)  are  con- 
gravelly  or  other  substrata, 
dually,  by  the  action  of  llie 
s  oxv|.'en  of  the  atmosphere, 
sulpdnte  of  iron,  which   ilis- 
foutid  in  the  water.     AVhen, 
solution   rumes   in   contact 
Other  calcareous  matter,  the 
Bitothu  green  vitriol,  the  iron 
Pfnid  sulphate  of  lime,  so  en- 
Kfe  of  the  artificial  (jmsses,  is 


very  commonly  found  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  dissolved  in  the  peat  water. 

The  cbciuical  cumf>osition  of  jicat  soils  of 
course  vuries  in  the  proportions  of  their 
constituents.  The  tuliowuig  analysis  of  a 
specimen  of  an  entirely  barren  peat  moss, 
in  n  jierloctly  ilry  >tate^  will;iive  the  farmer 
a  toleniblu  idea  of  their  general  compo» 
sition :  — 

Pull. 

Fine  stlicious  sand   -  -  -29 

Inert  vegetable  matter  -  -  289 

Alumina      -  -  -  -     14 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -     30 

Soluble  vegetable  matter,  with  some 

sulphate  of  potash  -  -     U 

Sulphate  of  lime  ((fypsum)  -  -     12 

Less  -  -  -  -     15 

400 

Such  is  the  composition  of  a  barren  peat 

moss.  The  nmdysis  of  an  active  or  fertile 
peat  mo!«,  with  which  it  will  Ite  well  to 
compare  it,  gave  tlie  following  results,  after 
being  al.so  dried  in  a  gentle  heat :  — 

Fine  sillcioos  sand 

Unaltered  vegetable  fibre     - 

Decumposiog  vegetable  matter 

Silica  (Aim )  -  . 

Alumina  (clay) 

Oxide  of  iron 

Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matter 

Muriate  of  lime 

Loss  ... 


r«rti. 

156 

2 

110 

102 

'     IG 

4 

4 

'       4 

'     a 

400 


Such  is  the  usual  chemical  conipniition 
of  fieut.  Thi.<,  however,  is  occasionally  va- 
ried by  the  presence  of  other  subsliinces, 
but  llic  above  sketch  will  afliird  ii  tolerably 
correct  view  of  it,s  ordinary  [iro|ierties  ;  and 
this  kind  uf  knowledge  will  very  inaleriallv 
aid  llic  fanner  in  proceeding  toe.xiLuiine  I  he 
uiiido  in  which  the  ci>iu|Hi.<<ition  of  smb  mils 
may  be  altered  so  as  to  lie  rendered  tetiant- 
able  by  useful  varieties  of  plants. 

The  most  eoiinnon  delusum  in  which  the 
(KJSsessurs  of  jieat  soils  are  apt  to  indulge  is 
the  belief  in  the  jxissibility  of  rendering 
tbein  [lermanenlly  productive  without  either 
previous  drainage  or  the  npplii-iition  of  earth, 
riie  melancholy  uttenipt.i  of  ibis  kiml  which 
1  have  witnessed  on  the  p<>at  IuikI  of  various 
parts  of  England,  e.«<peeiully  in  timber  plunt- 
ing,  can  only  excite  the  pity  of  lhn.se  who 
witness  the  effects  of  such  iuissp<>nt  lime 
and  money.  The  young  trees  too,  which 
are  most  rommoidy  eni]iloved  in  these  ill- 
judged  atteumt.i,  are  usually  of  the  lir  triVie, 
preci-scly  the  kind  the  least  adapted  to  pros- 
jier  in  a  bog  of  water  and  peat.  Common 
retlcction  would  suggest  that,  if  any  kind  of 
trees  could  be  expected  to  vegetate  With 


their  constructors  have 


too  oRen  been  to 
take  for  their  line  of  country  the  most  trem- 
bling, daneerons  bogs,  the  most  worthless 
heaths,  without  bein^  struck  with  the  ludi- 
crous appearance  of  bright  yellow-topped 
Lirvhcs  and  ragged  sickly -looking  Scotch 
lira,  soaking  in  bog-water — and  that  too  not 
in  mere  patches,  but  over  hundreds  of  acres. 
I  do  not  confine  these  observations  to  the 
north  of  England — to  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire— but  the  remark  applies  to  many  of 
the  southern  counties :  for  instance,  by  the 
road-side  between  W'ardiam  and  Poole,  in 
Dorsetshire,  may  be  seen  similar  wet  peaty 
heath  plantations  of  Scotch  firs. 

The  peat  soils  with  which  I  have  had  the 
chief  experience  have  been  cither  those  on 
u(>bmd  slopes  or  in  the  hollows  of  low 
grounds,  such  as  near  the  rivers  Kennett 
and  Itchcn,  and  in  all  cases  placed  in  situ- 
ations where  it  was  possible  to  drain  them 
by  open  or  under-drains  previous  to  com- 
mencing ulterior  proceedings.  The  nnder- 
ilrainage  of  peats  is  usoalfy,  especially  on 
high  moorish  grounds,  coniducted  on  very 
erroneous  principles,  and  with  little  regard 
to  the  after-efiects  to  be  produced  by  it  on 
the  peat.  The  first  error  to  be  cwefuUy 
avoided  is  placing  the  drains  too  near  the 
surface.  I  have  mvariaUy  found  in  deep 
peats,  that,  where  the  drains  cannot  be 
placed  beneath  the  peat,  they  should  be 
constructed  at  least  at  a  depth  of  from  four 
to  six  feet  or  even  more ;  and  this  is  not 
adding  materially  to  the  expense,  for  the 
peat-owner  will  find  that  one  drain  at  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  will  produce  more 
powerful   and  far   more  permanent  good 


aa  uw  lAMxi  £At\^  %;    ut  K:aKI 

which  renders  the  pea 
noxious,  astringent,  i 
water.  Some  of  the  r 
of  the  valleys  of  the  K 
in  Berkshire  and  llan 
a  deep  stratum  of  peal 
a  shallow  dmsing  of  < 
earth;  and  these  an 
and  kept  for  many 
bright  rapid  waters  ai 
Itchen ;  but  then  the 
those  prolific  meadoi 
that  no  stagnant  mil 
allowed  to  corrode  I 
their  grasses ;  deep  di 
elevated  ridges  carry 
the  surface  soil  cImi 
iron  and  green  vitriol, 
cumulate  in  situation 
with  iron-pyrites  exi 
neighbouihood.  It  is 
serve  the  bright,  iron 
of  the  deepest  drains  < 
brated  m^ids  to  be  CO 
of  the  mineral  sabstan 
skilful  owners  are  ao 
cessfiilly  guarding. 

In  the  construction 
some  peat-mosses  requ 
the  improver  must  oe 
of  his  field :  the  lai^ 
more  capacious  must  1 
and  the  greater  the  fa 
well  to  avoid  forming 
as  to  make  the  curre 
too  rapid;  for  the  to 
able  to  bear  even  a  i 
of  water. 
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of  the  peat  M  below  the  ad- 

in  hollows,  then  the  well 

of  Elkinpton,  or  even  riie- 

,  a*  windmills  or  stt-iuu-on- 

successfully  fbllowed.     And 

IV  situations  where  peat-bogs 

atant  from  copious  rivers,  I 

,t  great  things  are  to  l)C  ef- 

ly  by  draining  the  bog-waters, 

those  of  the  river  on  to  the 

peat.      In   those   localities 

id  of  water  is  to  be  reiidily 

cially   if    it   abounds    wiLh 

lit),  the  possessors  of  the  jwat- 

Iqiiire  hardly  any  thing  else  fur 

tement.     The  steam-engine,  I 

I,  has  not  yet  been  erojiloyed 

b  of  the  farmer  to  one  hidf  the 

Ich  it  is  capable.     Its  gigautiu 

bthcrtobeeu  con&oed  toilraiii- 

I  but  little  has  l>een  done  with 

on;  and  yet,  when  the  Iiind- 

ibers  how  laboriously  even  by 

IT  this  is  done  in  Oriental  coun- 

U.  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 

we  power  steam-engine  raises 

1^  Sl,230  tons  of  water  every 

y  the  combustion  of  only  two 

1  a  half  of  coals;  ami  (but,  al- 

ins  per  acre,  this  mass  of  water 

irrigate  more  than  340  acres 

I  reiM-'at,  the  landowner  is 

lese  gigantic  powers,  he  will 

of  the  probable  certainty  that 

"ns  to  be  done  in  the  pernia- 

cnt  tjf  the  soil  by  llie  use  of 

ine  than  many  jiersons  h.ive 

to  examine,  or  the  courage 

lieing  effectc<l,  the  next  im- 

is  to  furnish  the  soil  with  a 

tity  of  earthy  matter  to  sup- 

n,  and  this  may  be  done  in 

that  by  paring  and  burning, 

various  parts  of  Candiridge- 

Inshire,  I  consider  the  woi-st 

for  it  merely  furnishes  the  soil 

ely  rapid  progress  with  the 

the  peat,  which  its  gradual 

would  by  other  modes  more 

steadily  effect. 

•ratJon  after  the  water  has 

wff  IS  to  brciJt  up  as  deeply  its 

llie  common  and  tht-  eubsuil- 

inrface  of  the  peat ;  and  then, 

burnt  lime  can  be  procMiro<i, 

addition  so  nipid  and  so 

iving  and  rendering  plialile 

few  ploughings,  assisting 

tions  of  the  atmo.iphere 

will  in  a  few  weeks  bring  the 

stale  ns  to  enable  it  to  l)car 

The  quantity  of  lime  should 


be  about  250  or  800  bushels  [ter  acre ;  but 
the  quantity  of  necessity  nnist  viirv  with 
the  letuliness  with  wliiili  ihe  lime  is  pro- 
curable ;  where  it  is  very  expensive,  the  cul- 
tivator is  obliged  either  to  letiuce  the 
quantity,  or  mix  it  thoroughly  with  a  pro- 
portion of  clay  or  marl  before  he  sjireads  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  j>eat.  A\'liere  lime- 
stone is  to  be  obfaineil  in  the  iitimedinte 
neighbourhood,  and  other  fuel  is  not  to  be 
reiulily  procured,  peat  may  be  eiii[iliiyer|  in 
many  eases  in  the  process  of  lime-burning 
without  much  difficulty,  it  chietly  requiring 
that  the  jteat  should  be  tliorouglily  dried 
previous  (o  its  being  u.-ied.  For  a  lir~t  crop 
on  the  thus  so  far  reelaiiiiei!  ]»e;it  soils  1 
have  found  no  other  crop  e<iual  to  potatoes. 
These  are  best  planted  in  ridges  ;  the  horse, 
hoe  jihnigh  can  then  lie  easily  kept  at  work, 
which  not  only  considerably  proinott-s  the 
decom])osition  of  the  ficat,  by  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  the  moisture  and  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  this  very  operation  adils 
very  uiateriaHy  to  the  vigour  and  produce 
of  this  valuable  root,  than  which  no  otlier 
plant  more  delights  in  fresh  soils,  such  as 
that  produced  by  well-drained  I'resh  curlh- 
dressed  peaty  lands. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  fiir  a  year  or  two  ull 
attempts  to  produce  corn  crops  on  land 
like  that  I  am  describing.  'I'lie  course  of 
cropping  which  the  farmer  will  idniost 
always  find  the  most  profitable,  is  to  liiUow 
the  {(Otatoes  with  pea.*,  then  tiirniiis,  oats, 
grass-seeds,  peas,  wheat.  In  all  i-iues,  too, 
he  must  remember  in  wh;it  small  i)ro|ior- 
tiona  .some  of  the  es.seiitial  ingredients  of 
his  crops  are  at  first  existing  in  this  iR-aty 
soil,  and  how  valuable  even  a  slight  dress- 
ing of  clay  or  marl  will  be  finind  in  supply- 
ing such  deficiencies. 

And,  again,  it  is  here  that  the  seryiees  of 
the  manure-drill  are  available  to  an  invn- 
liinhle  extent  in  applying  bone-dust,  or  any 
kind  of  organic  or  even  earthy  manure,  es- 
i>e<ially  to  the  young  land's  earlii-st  crojMi. 
Ffir  tlie  natural  results  of  the  progress  of 
cultivation,  the  gradual  (lei'oni{H>sition  of 
the  soil  and  tough  vegetable  rcniains,  the 
Hcciini  libit  ion  of  more  eiusily  d(i(iiii|Misalile 
vegetuble  matters,  the  a|ipliculioii  of  the 
ordinary  farm-yard  comfK>st,  finally  siith- 
ciently  enrich  the  ground  with  those  salts 
of  lime  and  of  ix)t!ish  which  Uiriii  the  essen* 
tial  ingredients  of  all  fertile  huid. 

To  exficdite  the  accunuitution  of  dccoin- 
posing  soluble  matters  in  the  soil,  several 
exi>edicnt8  may  be  odopteii.  For  instance, 
if  the  farmer  has  access  to  uighl-soiL,  an 
admirable  compost  may  be  ma<le  by  mixing 
this  seven  or  eight  weeks  previous  to  its 
employment  with  the  peat  it>elf.  I  know 
of  no  otlier  compost  so  powerful  on  jieat 
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Tiie  fnruiur  must.,  to  derive  the  maximum 
lienefit  from  this  plan,  avoid  certain  errors, 
which  will  ul.se  xniiterially  deteriorate  the 
richness  of  the  eoinposl.  lie  must  be  care- 
ful to  have  the  peat  he  intends  to  u«e  dug 
for  some  time  previously,  and  exposed  in 
spiu  to  Uie  drying  iuflueucc  of  the  sun  and 
winds.  The  peat,  in  fiwt,  can  hardly  be 
employed  too  dry  ;  and  the  fanner  will  find 
that,  if  he  makes  the  compKist  in  the  dry 
warm  weather  of  summer,  he  may  then  use 
more  jwat  in  proportion  to  his  farm-yard 
dung  or  night-sod,  than  if  he  makes  the 
mixture  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
less.  In  the  warm  weallier  of  the  spring 
and  summer  mouths,  the  cultivator  will  find 
one  cubic  yai'd  of  fresh  good  fartu-yard 
compost  Buflicient  for  three  or  f(mr  cubic 
yards  of  peat;  but  in  colder  weather  the 
proi>ortion  of  peat  must  be  decreased.  The 
farmer  will  find  that  the  fresher  anil  richer 
the  animal  manure,  the  larger  will  be  the 
proportion  of  peat  with  which  it  may  be 
succes.sfully  mixwi.  Thus,  with  the  rich 
scnii-duid  mixture  from  the  slaughter- 
houses of  London,  with  one  cubic  yard  of 
this  six  or  seven  cubic  yards  of  peat  may 
be  mixed ;  and  I  have'  Ibund,  on  several 
occasions,  every  reason  to  agree  with  Lord 
Meadowbank  and  others  who  hav('  cm- 
ploywl  peat  in  this  way,  that  it  is  very 
desu-able  not  to  mi.x  more  than  half  the  in- 
tended projtortion  of  peat  at  first,  but  to 
wail  until  the  termcntation  of  the  mass  is 
somewhat  advanced,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  heat  increased,  l>elbre  the  lost  half  is 
a«lded  to  the  heap.  Some  persons  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  a  portion  (^f  lime  to 
tliiji  compost  i  but  this  ia  a  plau  1  do  uot 


furnish  his  soil  wiJ^H 
mixing  hot  lime  m^ 
rate  of  one  cubic  jag 
three  or  four  cubic  yat 
this  case  it  is  uut  neoei 
previously,  for  tlie  Ihat 
water  contained  in  it,  i 
seven  or  eight  wcclu  ^ 
duccd  to  the  state  of 
cx])GrimeAts  which  I  hi 
scale,  I  have  found  tb 
portion  of  common  aaU 
ceeding  one  part  of  | 
lime,  will  still  more  ii 
powers  of  lliis  peat  ot 
periments  on  this  he* 
before  I  can  confidei 
plan  for  the  farmer's  w 

A\T»en  once  the  pe^ 
very  thin  covering  of 
much  greater  elTecta  ia 
than  the  farmer  may  i| 
facility  with  which  roa 
the  extensive  deep  So( 
the  great  Irish  buga,  i) 
trateg  the  same  fact : 
dried,  is  found  to  reqii 
of  gravel  to  make  ao  el 
true  that  these  arc  i^ 
considerably  under  iha 
horses,  but  they  benr  tl 
with  perfect  safety,  c» 
the  bog  of  peat  is  of  a  4 
to  forty  feet. 

Peat-moss  lands  art 
by  the  deep  ditches  C4 
they  ore  drained.  If  ill 
Uiere  b  some  dilBcutlJ 
quick,  or  any  of  !■■ 

rja^ifj      lentil     lllC.^^^^| 


PEAT  SOILS. 


bircli,  tbc  larch,  the  Spanish  cliMt- 
iritli  a  yery  slight  dressing  with  liiiio, 
ivi,  or  cuiT,  will  (to  wi'll  on  well- 
1^  peat ;  and  if  the  earllty  lulditions 
Bwrally  bostowed,  i^iich  [>laiitattoiis 
tsreljr  fail  to  abundantly  reward,  in 
mjs  than  one,  the  ])Ossess()r  of  the 

lor  all  the  exj)<;n8e  he  has  bestowed 
It  formation. 

Me  I  havi'  found  to  be  the  ehief  points  to 
Adcd  to  in  the  improvement  of  j>eat 
|k  Jcwription  of  barren  waste  wliicli 
M  alviunds  more  in  thwe  islands  than 
f  other  European  kingdom  of  equal 
U  Their  improvement,  either  by  con- 
g  them  into  eultivated  fields,  or  for 
Iniiation  of  timber  plantations,  is  a 
m  of  national  importanre  ;  for  every 
fait  is  thus  added  to  the  farmer's  pos- 
p  not  only  enlarges,  as  rcg;aras  a 
»of  food,  the  internal  resources  of  the 
[Vnl  increases  the  demand  for  agri- 
Ill  laliour,  banishes  unwholesome  .'<tag- 
jw«t<rr»,  purifies  the  utmosT)here,  and 

iwiders  the  climate  of  the  district 
Mtbly  milder.  (Joum.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc. 
I  p.  39t>.) 

nluable  account  of  the  practice  of 
kh  farmers  in  the  improvement  of 
'  rruund,  by  V\i.  I'usey,  Kstp,  more 
buly  iboso  ol'  Linioliishlre,  is  contained 
laame  volume  (p.  400.).  He  observes: 
le  first  step  of  improvement  is  of 
e  to  acquire  command  of  tlie  water, 
iMain  nn  outfidl  by  digging  a  straight 
I  about  eight  feet  wide  and  five  deep, 
[the  middle  of  the  hollow  :  this  takes 
iMe  of  the  winding  stagnant  rivulet 

tfrejpjcntly  found  there.  In  wider 
irc  of  these  ditches  should  lie  dug, 
lie  may  be  placed  on  each  side,  ao  as 
fide  the  p<?at  from  the  .nound  land,  and 
Kat  off  the  springs  which  ooze  from 
jMier  gT>mn(f.  However  slight  the 
K^fidl  of  the  ground,  it  is  generally 
^Bt^  by  carrying  along  the  new 
Pm^c  to  a  sufficient  length,  to  reduce 
nd  of  the  water  three  or  four  feet 
knently  lielow  the  surface  :  this,  dien, 
I  Srtt  and  indispensable  step,  the  ojk-u 
■ge ;  the  next  is  the  uniler  or  close 
M«i :  it  has  been  done  on  the  Dean- 
[  prin'-iplc,  tliorough-drainiiig.  llie 
'  have  been  cut  to  u  rtepth  of 

Ml  the  gravel  underlying  the 
rials  being  tiles  iiml  bruken 
le  tiles,  covered  with  u  sod 
Ix'low  the  surface ;  llie  dis- 
I  the  parallel  drains  varying 
... ,  HI  about  eighty  feel.  The 
I  DO  flat  that  tiles  have  been  often 
It  >B  essential  that  these  drains 
ibnnod  before  tbc  surface  is 
II 


broken  up,  that  the  work  may  be  clean  for 
th(^  labourer? :  winter  and  early  spring  will 
he  the  most  convenient  seasons.  In  Liu- 
ciihishire,  however,  the  heavy  expense  of 
under-draining  has  not  been  required. 
Deep  oFR'n  ditches,  diriding  the  peat  into 
fields  ol  twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  have  been 

I  found  to  lay  it  sufficiently  dry. 

When  the  draining,  ol  whatever  kind,  is 
completed,  the  ([uestion  next  arises  how  the 
coarse  and  rushy  swamp  is  to  be  brought 

:  into  cultivation.  1  must  say  that  the  prac- 
tice of  piu-ing  and  burning  the  surface  em- 
ployed by  our  farmers  has  been  justified  by 
its  effects.     As  soon  as  the  harsh  easterly 

1  winds  of  spring  have  set  in,  the  breast- 
plouglus  arc  put  to  work,  the  surface  is 
pared  and  turned  over,  and,  when  dry, 
piled  in  heaps  and  burnt  to  ashes.  The 
proceeding  may  be  defenrled  I  think  on 
these  grounds  :  —  If  the  coarse  swiu'd  filled 
with  the  routs  of  rushes  were  merely 
ploughed  over,  it  would  not  decay  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  would  be  far  too 
tough  and  hollow  for  uny  crop  that  might 
he  sown  on  it.  Again,  when  a  '.ertile  well- 
dressed  surface  is  burnt,  the  volatile  parts 
of  manure  which  it  contains  may  be  dissi- 
pated by  fire,  but  on  the  lanil  we  are  deal- 
ing with  there  is  no  fertility  to  be  destroyed. 
Lastly,  the  iu*hes  wiiicli  are  pro<iuced  are  a 
manure  peculiarly  ada]iteil  for  the  crop 
which  ex|ierieiice  has  taught  the  Lincoln- 
shire farmers  to  ninke  their  first  crop  on 
such  lund ;  that  crui>  is  rape,  »  plant  not 
genendly  grown  in  this  country.  On  such 
ground,  s()  prepared,  it  shoots  up  with  un- 
failing luxuriauic,  resembling  the  tops  of 
strongly  growing  Sweilcs,  but  fonning  a 
dense  mass  of  dark  leaves,  about  a  yard 
high,  tlirough  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
one's  way.  Although  peat  may  be  well 
suited  to  the  growtli  ot'  rape,  it  is  to  the 
peat-ashes  1  believe  that  the  chief  strength 
of  its  vegetation  is  due.  In  fields  where 
the  soil  ih  iiioory  but  not  a  jiure  peat,  when 
they  have  lieeii  pared  and  burnt  in  the 
same  manner,  n  singular  appearance  pre- 
sents itself  which  proves  this  point.  On 
the  siMits  were  the  heaps  have  been  burnt, 
may  tw  seen  dark  tufts  of  rape  growing  in 
the  vigorous  niaiinor  already  desiTibed.  On 
the  rest  of  the  ground  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish the  pale  blue  or  pur[ile  dwindh^l 
]>hints  of  riiiie,  scarcely  raising  them.selves 
from  the  surface,  and  choked  with  grass. 
'I1ie  rape  which  has  been  sown  in  May,  is 
led  by  sheep  penned  on  the  ground  from 
the  middle  <if  July  or  from  August.  As  it 
shtKits  uji  again  from  the  roof  it  may  be 
penned  twice  over,  or  even  three  limes, 
before  winter.  On  the  bc«t  managed  field 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  a  flock  ao 


ground;  hares  will  not  toucb  them  while  I 
uther  Swedes  are  to  be  found.  If  sown 
early  they  are  apt  to  decay  (id  the  ground, 
ftod  they  do  not  keep  well  in  sttire;  still 
tiicy  must  be  sown  early  as  well  as  other  I 
turnips,  becauiw  their  growth  is  slow  on 
surb  land  when  the  days  have  shortened ; 
and  sheep  are  said  not  to  thrive  if  penned 
upon  it  in  winter.  { 

Rape  or  Swedes  being  established  as  the 
first  crop,  after  the  breaking  up  of  peaty 
laud,  in  the  system  I  am  describing,  tiie 
next  crop  is  usually  oats :  they  arc  drilled 
in  upon  a  very  shallow  furrow,  with  plenty 
of  seed,  and  well  pressed  with  a  press-roll 
as  well  before  they  ore  come  up  as  after- 
wards, in  order  to  guanl  a^inst  the  wire- 
wiiru),  the  fncmy  to  be  feared  on  such 
lanil.  It  is  remarkable  that  by  very  Inte 
sowing,  as  late  as  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  you  may  be  almost  certain 
to  escape  the  wireworm  —  it  is  supposed,  I 
because  the  oats  grow  mure  rapiiUy  out  of  J 
their  reai-h ;  but  on  the  other  naiid  it  will  | 
be  harvested  late ;  and  there  is  this  further 
ilLxodvantage,  tliat  the  grain  which  is  al- 
ways Ii"ht  on  such  land,  will  become  so 
much  lighter  that  you  (lerhaps  lose  in 
weight  as  much  as  you  gaiu  in  i)iiantity.  I 
muy  otwerve  that  the  onts  do  not  ri])cn 
together  upon  this  ground :  the  fanners  cut 
them  while  they  are  partially  green,  lie- 
cause  they  find  that,  if  they  wait  until  the 
whole  crop  ha^i  changed  its  colour,  the  best 
grains  which  are  those  that  first  ripen, 
ailed  iu  the  mowing  and  carrying,  whereas 
these  are  preserved  by  early  cutting,  while 
the  untijie  groins  and  green  stalks  improve 
the  straw  as  fodder  lor  cattle.  This  first 
crop  of  oats  is  generallv  beaten  down  by 


7" 

ben 


n  plaS| 


in  jvmw  ttt 
;fore  it  i*  again  \ 
u  poor  rotation  whicli 
of  com  in  four  yean, 
if  the  ground  were 
gnus,  there  is  reaaoa 
few  years  the  fine  gr« 
the  coarse  herbage  ret) 
no  better  for  the  e] 
drainage.  Nay,  one  | 
obsenred  it  become 
aquatic  grasses  natur^ 
obuined  the  moistiuv 
and  the  better  grassq 
In  onler  to  meet  thi| 
rubble  which  has  been 
main  drains  is  spread' 
tbo  winter  liefrire  the 
however  sterile  and  hn 
thus  used  at  a  "'■t'ifj 
that  it  produces  a  ctiet 
gross  ia  much  thicker 
this  has  been  done :  thi 
weighting  the  land;  i| 
goes,  but  the  staple  4 
weak.  When 
that  is  at  all  pcatj^ 
lose  plant  in  Urg^ 
land  has  been  du 
has  been  trodden 
limes  done  in  the  sprig 
some  principle  defcetl^i 
of  the  soil :  timt  princj 
can  only  be  supplied  1 
formers  of  Lineolnshi| 
clay  to  peat-Und  by  1 
been  carrie<l  on  largely 
years.  The  o|K'riitiua 
detailed  in  the  fg" 
Cooke  of  Uigby  :  - 


is  four  feet  wide.  We 
lOt  four  feel  in  <le[)th  of  clay, 
t  out  on  IhiUi  giilcs,  so  that  tlic 
ly  thrown  nut  is  two  iwt  Hci'p 
Iset  wide  throughout  the  whole 
be  trench.     The  expense  ia  64i. 


—  In  the  original  stale  of 
he  produce  is  5  qrs.  of 
one  groat,  at  2Ujr.  per  qr. 
. — Seedii  (herbage  there- 
!ep  per  acre,  at  3J.  per 
n  the  IM  uf  April  to  the 
U)ber    - 

—  20  buahels  of  very 
u,  t»j  16  stone  gross,  if 
ugh  for  seed  SCU.  per  qr. 


£    «.    d. 


5     0     0 


I      4     0 


-  After  trenching  it  pro' 
qrs.  of  oats  per  acre, 
lett,  at  Ht.  per  qr. 
. — Seeds  (herbage  there- 
>ep  per  acre,  at  3d.  per 
D  the  Ist  of  April  to  the 
»ber    .  -  - 

—  30  bushels  of  wheat 
It  S8».  per  qr.,  17  J  stone 


6     S     0 
12     9     0 


-740 


2     2     0 


^ 
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^ut  the  fen  the  soil  is  a  vege- 
re,  upon  a  clay  or  gravel  bed ;  if 
:he  land  is  of  but  little  value  rnr 
iiy  to  give  it  solidity.  The  cul- 
have  um<le  are  npjilicable  to  the 
the  following  parishes  :  —  Dip- 
fton,  Uuskington,  and  Anwick." 
colnshire  method  appears,  there- 
he  cheaiR'st  of  all  improvcDient,-!, 
clay  is  found  under  tlie  soil, 
D  sij  deep  a.1 '  four  feet,  and  its 
ppnseil  by  Mr.  C'tMike  to  last  fif- 
It  has  also  the  strong  recom- 
of  being  not  an  ex]KTinient,  but 
■  The  great  extent  to  which  it 
vied,  and  its  rfficaoy,  arc  thus 
W  Mr.  Morton,  in  answer  to  un 
ich  I  aildressed  to  him  :  — 
as  of  Lincolnshire  have  been  in- 
produeliveness  at  least  1 00  per 
y  \i\  umjying  to  the  surface  oftlie 
y  wliich  i/>  found  at  depths  varying 
>  five  feet  below  it.  This  applica- 
\u» :  trenches,  parallel  to  one 
|Bia<le,  eleven  yunls  apart  and 
,  ilowii  t«  the  clay ;  and  then 
epth  of  the  <'lny  is  thrown  out, 
aide.  The  effect  of  tliis, 
1  year,  is  greatly  to  increa-ne 
■MM  of  the  soil;  in  many 
I  it.    This  mode  of  improve- 


'  ing  peaty  soils  extends  over  a  verj-  large 
'  district ;  indeed  it  is  e(pial  in  extent  to  the 
'  extent  of  the  tuna,   for  idlIioii);b  the  wbule 
J  of  the  fen  liuid  in  Linc^>Ill^llire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridge- 
shire, has  not  beeu  fo  treated,  yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  farmer  who  ha.H  not  pracfise<l,  or 
is  not  now  proceeding  with,  this  most  im- 
portant  imjiroveinent.      1   have  witnessed 
this  orieration  for  tlie  last  fifteen  years ;  and 
I  Ijelieve  it  was  begun  Ion"  before.     Mr. 
Wingnte's  estiite  at  Leake  has  thus  Iwen 
clayed  once  every  si.x  years,  and  each  re- 
petition has  the  ctTect  of  adding  to  the  jier- 
nuuient  productiveness  of  the  peaty  soil." 

This  ojKTntion  of  claying  (>eat  is  one  of 
the  inetho<l&  by  which  English  farmers  have 
for  many  years  been  silently  changing  the 
face  of  the  country,  which  now  constantly 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  for  which  they 
have  not  hitherto  received  the  credit  due 
to  tliein;  its  effect  is  so  wonderful  that  I 
ought  not  to  withhold  a  further  account  of 
it,  which  1  hiivc  obtained  from  Mr.  ^Vingato 
bim.sctf,  who.fe  farm  at  Leake  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Mortcui. 

"  1  will  endeavour  lo  describe  to  you 
what  we  have  done  in  our  east  fen  since  ita 
great  improvement  by  drainage,  coidining 
myself  to  that  land  which  I  consider  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  on  a  day  or  silty 
subsoil  at  Viirious  depths,  and  which  ha<l 
been  under  water  gener.'dly  for  ages  in  the 
winter  season,  and  getting  [xirtially  dry  in 
the  suninier.  A  great  deal  of  wood  in  the 
first  instance  was  taken  out  of  it ;  nay,  in 
fact,  is  still  in  many  parts  where  the  plough 
goes  a  little  deep,  chiefly  oak,  I  believe,  but 
in  some  instances  maple,  ]>oplar,  and  aspens, 
all  lying  in  one  direction.  At  the  time  of 
the  fii'st  enclosure,  from  what  I  bear,  the 
land  was  brought  into  cnttiviition  by  paring 
and  burning,  sowing  with  cole  {raj)e),  then 
atVerwartk  oats  and  rye,  which  iiats  it  grew 
of  very  bad  ({iialily,  being  verv  light,  say 
seven  or  eight  stones  the  sack  of  tour  busliels ; 
aticl  I  believe  it  nearly  ruined  the  first  class 
of  oecti])ici's.  I  did  not  myself  begin  to 
occupy  lau<l  there  before  the  system  of 
ctiiyiiig  wa.'(  found  out,  anil  wheat  had  begun 
to  be  puitially  grown.  Since  that  lime  it 
has  been  managL*<l  with  very  great  success 
in  varioim  ways,  until  tlie  late  unfortunate 
attack  of  the  wireworui,  which  has  mate- 
rially decTcased  its  productive  riualities.  W'e 
have  the  four-field,  and  in  some  instances 
the  five-field  course,  which  I  consider  a 
sharfi  dose  for  any  land,  namely,  1.  tur- 
nips; 2.  oats;  3.  wheat;  4.  seeiU  mown  or 
grazed;  5.  wheal.  With  reganl  to  the  ma- 
nagement uf  my  own  farm,  concerning  which 
you  inquire,  I  have  occupied  a  sniiill  farm 
nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  east  fen  for  some 


acre.  AAer  t£uit  it  was  sown  witii^  1st  year, 
oats ;  2(1,  wheat ;  3d,  cole  with  manure ;  4lb, 
Date ;  5th,  wheat ;  6tb,  cole  or  turnips  well 
manured,  luid  then  clayed  over  a  third 
time  tiie  same  as  before ;  and  most  certainly 
I  had  very  productive  crops  that  is,  as 
much  us  five  ({uarters  of  wheat  i)er  acre, 
and  from  eight  to  nine  quarters  o(  oats,  all 
of  very  fair  quality.  I  began  a^n  to  clay 
the  fourth  tunc,  but  not  with  the  same  fa- 
vourable results,  and  have  only  done  some 
little  over  again,  thinking  the  lands  have 
got  quite  sufficient  solidity.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  add,  I  have  generally  consumed 
six  or  eight  tons  of  oil-cake,  with  about 
twelve  acres  of  meadow  land  hay,  to  assist 
in  converting  my  straw  into  manure.  The 
size  of  that  farm  is  about  100  acres.  I 
ridged  some  peat  lan<l  for  turnij)S  one  sea- 
8on,  with  but  indifferent  success;  aud  I 
always  find  the  corn  much  better  anil  much 
less  infected  with  the  wircworra  in  tlie  clay 
dykes,  where  the  liinil  has  been  turne<l  over 
i>erha|K!  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth. 
NVc  attempt  very  heavy  rolling;  tread  the 
wheat  land  with  men  or  women  in  the 
spring ;  but  if  we  have  cold,  backward  wea- 
tlicr,  all  we  can  do  appears  of  but  little 
avail  against  the  destnictive  insect.  I 
might  also  itdd,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  silt,  or  clay  of  a  silty  nature,  lying  under 
the  {K>at  in  many  parts  of  the  fen  lands,  and 
the  wireworm  appears  there  to  be  much 
more  destructive  if  the  lands  are  not  very 
well  iiianiire<l,  so  that  the  crops,  particularly 
the  spring  crops,  may  grow  right  away  with- 
out a  check." 

A  most  important  improvement  has  been 
made  with  einy  only,  and  lime  has  been 
olVea  tried  without  aay  advADlage.    It  i* 


,  greatest  pa. 

composed  of  new  trd  i 

and  granite,  and  then 

which  forms  a  very  ca( 

every  fertile  soil ;  indi 

the  soil  in  DnmfHeaal 

well  filled  barley  crop 

ployed  lime,  which  ta 

extent,  and  find  it  oj 

'  tatoes   and   turnip  en 

!  testified  by  the  farmi^ 

the  amount  of  AOOOl.  x 

quarry  at  Close  Farm, 

"  \  ou  are  correct 

I  siderable  part  of  mr  pj 

have  been  made  oj  | 

been  productive  of  tJ 

I  bay.     I  have  alwajc 

suitable  for  crop       ~ 

a<ldiiion  to  the  i 

ploywl  fifty  or  »L 

the  im|)crial  acre  < 

'•  I  have   imp 

peat  bogs,  the  averaj 

acre  in  their  natural  0 

31.     A  considerable  pi 

I  pensive  to  accompliski 

I  to  fill  lip  large  holes  ' 

l>een  dug  for  fuel;  v 

me  upwar<ls  of  30^.  tl| 

ground  remunerates  a 

'  of  so  large  a  sum,  besii 

I  object  in  the  iiiiciiUe  a 

'  the  neighbourhood  uf ; 

hollow,  of  which  tber< 

mile  of  the  bouse,  w| 

'..useless,  black  peat  bog 

I      "  I  do   not  re 


I  out  to  YOU  some 
I  iiaprovttl 


PEBliLES. 

is  a  compact  state;  n.<s  I  have 

I  toil  of  this  kind,  after  beiiriii!^ 

B  and  beiii"  frequently  pUmght-i!, 

loose  onil  pulveriseil  tbiit  tlic 

cattle  completely  destroy  the  pas- 

fetlult  tbc  roots  of  the  gruss  are 
die  loose  state  of  the  ground. 
land  lias  given  me  upun  thu 
from  Via.  to  14*.  per  acre  annually, 
igiiial  atslf  not  worth  \s.  fid.  Tbe 
uond  upon  ^rauwiicke,  niter  this 
ment,  is  mucb  more  valuable  thiin 
le  nibaoil  is  fianthftone.  I  hiivc  em- 
iine  as  it  is  practised  in  Derbyshire 
advantage  ujmn  the  surface  of  moor 
It  as  it  retjuires  a  very  large  dose 
h  caul  only  be  done  where  lime  is 
I  it  requires  from  200  to  300  bushels 
[WT  acre  to  destroy  the  greiit  quan- 
tgetable  mutter  in  moorsiill-i,  whieh 
accomplishes,  us  is  shown  by  the 
ig  soon  filled  with  moles,  which  are 
I  It  by  the  decayed  vegetable  mst- 
iicing  worms,  the  food  of  moles. 
tn.  in  Yorkshire,  lime  is  employeil 
Iv  n»  a  top-dresjinj;,  even 
!••  soil.  I  have  found  thiit 
■i-i  iijiijii  pasture  well  lop-dressed 
e  much  quicker,  and  that  the  meat 
richer  and  better  mixed,  than  itpon 
^jparently  equally  prtMluetive  nf 

Kf  (Jour.  ofJimj.  Agr.  .S'oc.  vol.  ii. 
here  is  a  pafter  on  the  Dutch 
uced  by  burning  peat),  by  Mr. 

(Trura.  High.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  107.) 
,  Ashes,  p.  136.  Peat  is  much  em- 
■  a  fuel  in  some  parts  of  ouri^liind, 
J  in  Sootland  ;  and  it  is  much  im- 
wr  this  purpose  by  compression. 
he  papers  with  drawings  of  com- 

mavhines  in  the  Tramuictioni  of 
Icatf  &ieie/y,  vol.  iii.p.  372.;  vol.iv. 
TOl.  T.  p.  458. ;  vol.  vi.  p. 327.;  and 
^Omr.  of  Agr.  vol.  .\ii.  p.  138. 
i^£S.  A  term  applied  to  rounded 
^Mcially  of  silicious  minerals,  such 
IpMab,  agates,  &c.  Among  farmers 
B^conunon  pebbles  ore  frequenlly 
iwMeiT. 

u  A  measure  of  capacity  contain- 
Ikltons,  or  the  fourth  of  a  bushel. 
poial   peck   contains  5o4-55  cubic 

Bwiilcs  the  standard  peck,  there 
I  p<M-lrii  wi.i'..h  are  extremely  vari- 
u  I  hire  peek  contains  six 

bn-  r  counties  it  is  much 

!6LE>  One  of  the  ramifications  of 
t  of  a  flower-stalk  called  the  pc- 


VW.     Sec  Lapwiko. 
flTORY  OF  TllK  WALL. 

4TOBT. 


See 


PENJJYROYAL. 

PELT.     A  term  applied  to  the  skin  or 

hide  of  sheep,  &c. 

PELT-ROT.     See  Rot. 
PENK.     One  of  the  names  of  the  min- 
now. 

PENNY    CRESS.     See    Mithbh>atb 
Mustard. 

I'ENNY    E.VRTH.     A  term   used  by 
.some  fanners  to  signify  a  hard,  loajny,  or 

:  sandy  soil,  with  a  large  quantity  of  sea- 
sbells  intermixed  in  it;  portions  of  which 
being  round  and  Hut,  rind  in  some  measure 

j  resembling  pieces  of  mimey,  have  occasioned 
its  being  colled  by  this  name.  It  is  on 
earth   not    easily    dug    Ibrough,    but    it    is 

I  iisually  undermined  with  [)iekaxes,  and  then 
falls   into   hu-ge  lumps ;    wbteh   the    frosts 

'  speedilv  Jiulveriw. 

I  PE^iNYKOYAL.  {Mentha  Pulegium.) 
This  well-known  pcreimial  plant  is  found 
growing  wild  on  wet  commons,  oiul  about 
the  margins  of  small  brooks.  It  has  a 
strong  acid,  and  very  peculiar  smell,  and 
is  slinndunt  imd  tonic,  but  less  grateful 
than  j)ep|Kiniiint.  The  stems  are  somewhat 
proeunihent,  or  quite  prostrate.  Leaves 
mate,  seiu-cely  half  an  inch  long,  full  of 
])ellui  id  (lots,  Flowers  whorled.  Flower- 
jtulks  purplish,  clothed  entirely  with  very 
sliort,  dense,  hoiu'j  pubescence. 

IViinyroyal  is  cultivated  for  its  use  in 
culinary  and  phanmiceutical  preparations. 
There  are  two  varieties — the  trailing,  which 
is  usually  cultivated,  and  the  upright. 
These  plants  are  best  grown  on  a  tenacious 
soil :  even  a  clay  is  more  suitable  to  tbem 
than  n  light  silicious  one.  It  shouM  bo 
moderately  fertile,  entirely  free  of  atagiiant 
moisture,  and  e<ui»e(piently  on  a  dry  sub- 
soil, or  well  ilraineil.  A  wet  soil  makes  iheiu 
luxuriant  in  summer,  but  ensures  decay  in 
winter.  A  border,  or  situation  that  i»  shel- 
tered from  the  meridian  sun,  is  always  to 
be  allotted  them,  as  in  such  they  are  must 
vigorous  and  constant  in  production.  A 
compartment  entirely  seclu(ie<l  from  llie  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  is,  however,  equally  un- 
flivourablc  with  one  that  is  too  much  ex- 
posed. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  ixjola 
in  February  or  March,  September  or  Octo- 
ber, and  by  slips  or  offsets  at  the  same  sea- 
son. The  mints  likewise  may  lie  increased, 
by  cuttings  of  the  annual  shoots  in  May  or 
June,  OS  well  as  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  either 
in  spring  or  autumn.  For  proiluction  of 
green  tops  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  spearmint  is  oft«n  planted  in 
a  hot-be<l ;  and  more  rarely  pennyroyal, 
every  three  weeks  during  October  and 
three  following  months. 

Planting  in  the  open  ground,  at  whatever 
seasons,  or  by  whatever  mode,  should  if  pos- 
3  p 


PBOST. 


■noioB.   After  J>1t. 
Ihqr  *3  prodaee 


laaljr 
lifrti."  «r     iMiiUj      decM. 
(AiiA'a  .^r.  Ar.  toLS.  p.  ST.;   O.  W. 

PEXXTWOBT,  THE  3i(ABSH.    See 

VSaiS^,  or  P.£(»CT.  (iVn»)  A 
pfd»  «r  til  Mtifil  fcttJBg  iihM,  0»OB«ty 
Biiui  9ti&uffk  to  CBon^oor  vnlsi^  Tlw 
■fciaMij  kiafc  aie  iBaaMeil  froai  CBttiDS 
tdkcB  oC  B  Anga<  «r  Siptaokber,  wiUi 
lartortkewoodoT  the  |««MdiBr  jcar  tt- 

«fc«e  thc^  win  roM  fi«cij.  Tbe  bert*- 
tt»uatfmmti  arc  ineicaaed  by  (Uriding the 
■Iwls  at  dhe  r«et%  tikiag  care  to  kue  a 
Mid  to  each  d^;  dteaew  rarieties  areob- 
labiit  firan  aeeik.     (An*m«  Bot  iMrt.) 

PePFER-GRiLSS.    See  Pux-WoKT. 

PfiPFERMDrr.  (Afifi^tiiTvrrifc.)  Thii 
ipeciea  differs  fium  tlie  coaunoa  tpemr  «r 
ywB  aun  cUedr  in  the  inuitsitj  of  in 
•Mte  and  tefc  eoKmr  of  its  folUge.  It  it 
«aij  willii  ami  for  Hwtillaiion ;  tbeeaacntial 
ojt  or  **~*'''«^  water,  enters  into  various 
COnitiJ  xiitl  uif'ilu-^  i>r\'riarstJons. 

r  -iccM. 

li  .     ~  .  vuE.  (Caiiiam,  tine 

aoeiest  Muae  o(  untdt.)  These  are  wortli- 
laas  heriaoeaaB  plants. 

The  meadow  [iqyir-aasifrage  (C  Siiiau) 
■i  an  iadi^eBoos  pereonial  species,  with 
aotoolfc  dark  creea  berbafp;.  llie  root  ia 
ipiiiillii  ■liaimin  Men  erect,  t'LUTowed,aolid, 
toogh,  Anm  one  to  two  fLft  bigb.     Leaves 


FEBCn. 
iluaUj  piB«i«e;  leaflets  it^p 

am  kagttdfci,  eraBl,«f  icnnlw 

wluie,  Uoviag  b  Aqgasl  nd  8l 
TW  whole  plant beinf;  fetid  whal 
■nfyaau]  insamenanso^NiiAft 
faaid  flaronr  to  nuBc  and  bona ;  I 
certainljr  do  not  cat  it.  ex£9>  M 
er  in  smll  qnaatities.  m<i  I 
aheadi  in  paHum,  it  au^ktl 

PKPPEK,  THE  WALL   Si 

PEPPER WOBT.  (ltfibm,\ 
aaeale,  in  allnsinn  to  dwikaaafl 
wlMh  fptir  like  little  wilia) 
these  plurts  are  nnintewalia^  a 
Ihcaa  are  prettjr.  L.talmm  m 
kjMiwu  garden  cves&  Thw  90 
digfiiiM  snerira. 

1.  The  hroad^eOTed  pappA* 
l^aSmm).    See  DiTTAJRiaa. 

S.  Narrow-ieaTcd  pepperwort 
rab)  is  an  annoal  with  l^aaea 
hishsgi.  which  is  fetid  and  paq 
faraiied.  Tbe  stem  is  froa  n 
iaalHi  hi^h,  soUtaiy,  erect,  with  I 
lyitiaiMi  brandwa.  Lower  i| 
natifidi  loweis  minute,  in  i 

S.  Common  mithridatt? 
eam/tttirt),  also  an  annual, 
tiTsied  fidds.    Flowers  in  eai; 
meiooA,  small,  white 

4.  Hairy  mithridute  pop)MC*<| 
tarn).  TUs  species  haa  the  noI  1 
paramial,  and  grows  is  iddj 
ground.  Tbe  item-Ieares  sra  wni 
aligbtlT  toothed.  (J>iiu<A'«  £iy  ^ 
p.  IWl) 

PERCH.    In  bad 
tieth  part  of  a  rood,  or 
jards.    Perch  ia  dbo 
denominatian  of  kog 
nifies  the  same  thingBs-aradcr 
U  rards  or  lUi  few*. 

PERCH 
is  a  Tery  ex  lilTi 

common   to   tut;   ntL-rs 
parts  of  Eorope,  as  it  is 
land.    The  body  of  this 

scaiai  *<''7  ''■■■W^   ""^  ^ 

arvkwl.     The   culnun  of  lbs 

beautit'ul,  the  back  and  part 

beiui;  of  a  <li<'!i  ;m.vn, 

bUck  ban  i  li 

is  white,  tin. 

of  a  rich  > 

(which  i:>  u  cd^ 

lour,    bill    ri  ,> 

perch  aii::liiiL'  i 

middle  ui  October. 


McU,  and  small  fish,  but  particu- 
nowii,   (Blaine*  Ettcyclo,  of  Rural 
1068.) 

NNIALS.  (Lat.  perennu,  lasting 
It  the  year.)  In  botany,  tboMv 
IS  plant«,  tiic  root«  of  wuich  re- 
ft more  years  tlioii  two,  but  whuse 
irer  and  perish  annually.  Uar- 
;eDerdly    call    them    herbaceous 

^TINKLE.  (Vinea,  probably  from 

a  band;  in  allusion  to  the  suit- 
if  the  shoots  for  making  bauils.) 
iiU  are  well  a(laple<l  for  covering 
ounil  in  shady  situations.  Ajiy 
nil  suits  theiu,  uid  they  arc  rea- 
!Med  by  sepsmting  the  rooted 
tools.  Two  of  the  9i>ei.-ies  are  in- 
Ti». 
1    leaser    periwinkle    (V.  minor), 

^err  smooth  herbage.     The  root 

g;  the  stems,  roimd,  trailiug;  the 

branches   simple,    leafy,    erect. 

tUtptio- lanceolate,    dark    shining 

short  fooutAlk.-!,  opposite  without 
Flowers  .solitary,  an  inch  wide,  of 
Ct  bine.  There  is  a  white-flowered 
gardens,  having  variegated  leaves, 
er  with  double,  purple  llowers. 
tar  periwinkle.  (  V.  major.)  This 
oommon  species,  found  in  thickets 
a,  especially  on  a  wet  soil.  It  is 
ice  as  large  in  every  part  as  the 
Hie  stems  arc  branclked,  aM-ending 
lower,  afterwards  procumbent  and 
at  near  the  extremity.  Leaves 
load.  Flowers  of  a  lighter  blue, 
SmUK'i  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  338.) 
Jf.  A  pleasant  and  wholesome 
ide  from  the  juice  of  pears,  by  , 

fermentation  somewhat  in  the 
ner  as  cider  from  apples. 
A  pears  for  |>errv,  or  at  least  the 
■t  Dave  becu  hitiierto  deemed  the 
Caiaking  this  liijuoi,  are  so  ex- 
tart  and  harsh,  tliat  no  one  can 

eating  them  as  fruit ;  for  even 
rine  will  not  cat  them. 
bserred  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  in 
hb  litjuor,  the  pears  are  ground 
pd  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  an 
Bples  in  the  manufacturing  of 
■tamt  it  is  not  luual  for  the  re- 
in to  be  suflered  to  remain  any 
HBM  without  being  pres.scd. 

■gcmcnt  is  m  all  respects 

to  that  of  cider,  that  no 

1  is  ne<3es»ary  here. 

the  pear  furnishes  a  less 

•  »ery  8ii[»'rior  Tupior  to  that 

t  the  apple.     The  tree  is  capabli' 

»n  uii  a  greater  variety  of  soil, 

productive,  furnishing  in  the 


proportion  of  600  gallons  of  liquor  to  the 
acre,  where  the  trees  are  full  grown.  {lint. 
Hu.fb.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.)  See  Ciiieu  und  I'f.ah. 
PERSICAIUA.  (Polygonum.)  Of  this 
extensive  genus  there  are  several  indi- 
genous plants  passing  under  tlie  denomina- 
tion of  iiersieiLria. 

1.  The  amphibious  peraicaiHa  (P.  amphi- 
Itium),  a  perennial,  is  common  in  poiuLs  and 
ditches  about  their  banks.  The  root  is 
creeping,  with  nimicroiis  whorls  of  while  or 
red  dbrefl.  Leaves  stalkeii,  generally  flout- 
ing, ovute-lauceolate,  more  or  less  acute, 
single-ribbo<l,  minutely  serrated,  smooth^ 
bright  green.  Flowers  crimson,  in  elegant, 
ovate,  dense  .spikes  raised  alK)ve  the  water. 
Water  fowl  are  said  by  Curtis  to.be  fond  of 
the  seeds. 

2.  S[K)tted  j)er»icaria  (P.  prrsiraria)  is 
an  luitmal  species,  with  a  fibrous  rotit.  It 
is  a  very  common  weed  in  wet  fields,  watery 
places,  and  about  ditches.  Stem  erectv 
sometimes  throwing  out  radicles  (rom  iJlo 
lowermost  joints,  one  to  two  feet  high, 
round,  smooth,  often  reddish.  Leaves 
sjireading,  a  little  drooping,  lanceolate, 
marked  ubout  the  centre  of  the  di.sk  with  a 
black  crcacent-shaped  spot.  The  (lowers 
are  in  clusters,  dense,  ovatc-obloug,  erect, 
rose-coloured  or  whitish. 

3.  tireat  bistort.  {P.  bitlorta.)  Is  a  pe- 
rcnnial  flowering  in  June.  The  roots  ore 
attached  to  an  undcrgrmind  caudex,  con- 
torted to  the  sbui>e  of  an  S :  hence  the  sjk?- 
cllic  name  (jf  the  plant.  The  roots  of  bistort 
contain  much  tjinnic  acid  in  combination, 
with  fecula,  and  form  an  admirable  astrin- 
gent in  diarrhoea,  and  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery,  when  no  infhinimation  is  present. 
A  decoction  made  with  one  ounce,  bniised 
and  lioiled  in  a  pint  of  water  and  strained, 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  table-spoon., 
fuls. 

ITiere  are  three  other  species  of  persi- 
caria,  the  palc-ll<)were<i  (P.  lai>aOiifolium), 
the  biting  {P.  hyiimpiper),  anil  the  small 
creeping  {P.miniu),  which  are  not  sufli- 
cienll^'  distinct  or  of  importance  to  call  for 
es[jeciid  notice.  (SmiUi'f  £«i'.  Flor.  vol.  ii, 
p.  232.)     See  AasM.iRT  and  Bistobt. 

PETTY  MUGUET.  One  of  the  names 
of  the  ladies'  bedstraw  (Oalitim  rerum). 

PEW.     See  Chi'Echwabukn. 

PHEASANT.  {Phanianu*  Cokkiau.) 
This  is  one  of  the  tnost  bcautiftd  birds,  on 
utH-ount  of  the  vivid  etilour  and  diversity 
of  its  plumage ;  and  being  held  in  high  es- 
tinmtion  at  tliu  tables  of  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious,  great  care  and  exi)ense  are  be- 
stowed in  preserving  and  increasing  the 
bird  by  noblemen  ami  other  considcralilu 
limded  proprietors.  In  Britain  it  inliabit« 
woods,  brakes,  and  thickets  io  the  day* 
3  r  2 


i'ULUX.  (tYom  phlox,  a  flame ;  alluding 
to  tlie  appearance  of  the  dowers.)  This  is  an 
elegant  genut  of  planu.  The  ipecies  are 
all  rendered  more  valuable  from  ttieir  lively 
red,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  being  pro- 
duced at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
nujority  of  the  plants  that  flower  at  the 
■ame  period  are  syngenesious,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  yellow.  All  the  species  root 
freely  by  cuttings  under  gla^  or  by  divi- 
sions.    \Pniim't  Bot,  Diet.) 

FICKLE.  See  Bukixg  or  GaAis, 
Stkef,  and  Salting. 

PIE.  A  provincial  term  for  a  raised 
mound,  or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes  and 
other  roots ;  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
eiiwpost  heaps  formed  when  the  farm-yard 
dun);  is  carried  into  the  fields. 

PlECE-^VOUK.  That  whith  is  done 
by  the  job  or  piece.  It  is  sometimes  called 
task  work.     See  Labovr. 

PIG.    See  SwniB. 

PIG  DUNG.    See  Fabm-Yau>  Dcho. 

PIG-NUT.     See  EAarn-NiT. 

PIG-STY.  The  name  of  the  pUce  where 
hogs  are  kept. 

PIG-TAIL.  A  provincial  term  some- 
times applietl  to  a  small  slip  of  ground, 
generally  in  the  slate  of  grass. 

PIGdEIlY.  A  collection  of  small  sties 
where  hops  or  swiue  are  lodged.  See  Swise. 

PIGEON.  (CWu/iiAfi.)  This  bird,  with 
all  its  numerous  varieties  of  tumblers,  car- 
riers, iwwts,  &c.,  is  derived  from  one  com- 
mon species,  denominated  the  stock  dove. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  hi-s  Hittory  of  Bhitith  Birds, 
describes  five  species  of  doves  or  pigeons, 
Tia. — 

1.  The  ring-dove,  or  wood  pigeon  (C 
palumbus).     Our  ring-dove,  so  called  from 


The  whole  leng|^H 
leen  inches.  Th^pR 
parts  of  the  body  is  ( 
and  breast  ape  vinon 
belly.  &C.,  aih-jjTcy  ;  U 

2.  Tlie  stock  dove  ( 
ciea  derives  its  luuoe  I 
stocks  of  trees,  partit 
been  headed  down,  I 
consequence  rugged  fl 
The  eggs  are  not  cjuiu 
the  rit\g-dove.  The  fe 
very  similar  to  tluit  of 
plumage  is  for  llie  m 
the  sides  of  the  neck  gi 
flections ;  breast  puq 
length  of  the  female  i> 

3.  The  rock  dove  « 
implies,  is  a  nyieciea  1 
and  wild  state,  inbabitj 
sea  coast,  in  the  cavilj 
the  greater  part  of  th« 
during  summer  as  fai 
necessary  l«  visit  the  i 
other  places  from  whi 
food.  It  isdisi'  ■  V 
stiwk  dove  \'\ 
colour;  the  jmr.-  "mili 
of  the  bock;  tlie  twot.o 
acro.-^  the  wings,  and  tl 
tion  with  very  opposiu 
length  of  the  bird  is' 
half.  The  eggs  are  1 
lines  long  by  one  inch 
broad.  i 

4.  The  turtle  dore ' 
summer  visitor  here.  I 
EngUml  iTom  the  < 
end  of  April  or  ~ 
are  rather  more  > 


PIGnTLE. 

geiiin  general  brown,  of  various 
p  and  toes  yellow-brown.  The 
(th  of  tl>e  bird  ia  eleven  inches 

paasenger  pigeon  (C  Ectopistes 
f).  ThiD  beautiful  bird  is  a  na- 
■th  America.  Its  appearunue  on 
ia  very  r«re.  The  whole  length 
It  male  bird  is  ticventecn  inches. 
Brit.  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  276.) 
(TS  DUNG.  See  Dove  Cote 
». 

LE.  A  provincial  term  applied 
nclogure  or  croft. 

A  wonf  of  various  aigniOcation 
t  clinlrictii.  In  some  counties  it 
'X>  a  prone,  or  wluit  is  generally 
jrk  used  for  earrj'ing  straw,  &c. 
bam,  cocking  of  buy,  &c.  In 
gnifics  a  sort  of  sloi-klct  or  load, 
J,  &c.  In  the  midland  districts 
I  elcaii. 

(Efox  Luciai.)  This  is  a  well- 
ligeooiu  fish,   whose  voracity  is 

They  may  be  caught  with  al- 
bait.  Tlie  size  of  the  English 
ome  instances  very  great ;  it  has 
It  weighing  ninety  pounds.  The 
long  ttsh,  with  a  very  Hut  head. 
olour  is  a  pale  olive  grey,  deeptat 
ck.  They  cost  their  spawn  iu 
I  April,  and  are  iu  season  from 
r  May  to  the  beginning  of  Fo- 
[Tiey  arc  called  jaiJc  till  they  bc- 
ity-four  inches  long.  {Walton » 
Uaine't  Uural  Sjmrtii.) 
AllD.  A  fish  which  greatly  re- 
e  common  herring;  and  tliough 
somewhat  shorter,  yet  it  is  con- 
thicker,  and  coiitiiin!!  a  larger 
ofoiL  Pilchards  a[i[ie;ir  in  ex- 
lola  on  the  coust:t  of  Cornwall  and 
S  in  July ;  and  the  fishery  gives 
ttto  a  large  number  of  persons. 
ire,  refuse  salt,  and  wasted  fish, 
sively  used  as  a  manure  in  the 
(tricts.  See  Fuh  ab  a  Manube. 
A  sharpenetl  beam  of  wood  driven 
the  ground  to  jirotect  the  banks 
r  for  other  simllaj'  purposes.  Pile 
vincially  applied  to  the  breaking 
nu  of  thrashed  barley,  and  to  a 
ran. 
[}-lRON.    A  tool  used  in  break- 

»»rns  of  barley,  and  sometimes 
Mta,  an  operation  which  with 
M  is  called  piling  barley.      Sec 


% 


.TCROWTOOT.  See  Cbow- 


iRT.  (PiluJaria,  from  ;7i7i;/(J, 
of  the  heads  containing  the 
organs.)     The  creeping  pill 


PINE-APPLE. 

wort,  or  peppor-grnsa  (P.  globtiH/era),  is 
an  obscure  little  plimt,  found  in  damp  mea- 
dows among  gra-ss,  especiiilly  where  they 
have  been  overHowed  with  woter  during 
winter.  It  is  »  jwrenniul  in  habit,  putting' j 
forth  brown  flowers  in  June  and  Jidy. 
(IfimtJi'g  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  341.) 

PIMPERNEL.    {AnagaUU.)     A  genus 
of  very  pretty  interesting  plants  of  eosy , 
culture.  There  are  three  indigenous  species.  J 

1.  The  common  scarlet  jiimpcrnel  {A. 
arvmina),  which  is  common  in  liolda  and 
ganiens.  The  beautiful  bright  scarlet  flowers 
close  at  the  approocrh  of  rain,  lus  farmers 
and  shepherds  ni  general  well  know  ;  hence 
it  has  been  popidarly  called  the  "  poor  man's 
weather  glass."  This  is  an  annual  species. 
The  root  is  small ;  ctem  branched  from  the 
lower  part,  often  dotted  with  purple ;  more  or 
less  procumbent, s(]u»rc.  Leavcsovate.many- 
ribbed,   dotted  with  purple  at  the  back. 

2.  Blue  jiimpernel.  (A.  amilni.)  This 
is  also  an  aniiuid  species,  found  in  cnrn- 
ficlds,  but  more  rare  than  the  last,  which  it 
very  much  resembles  in  every  part,  except 
that  the  corolla  is  smaller,  oi'  a  most  vivul 
blue,  paler  beneath ;  its  margin  strongly, 
acutely,  and  uneipiuily  notdiod.  AVIielher 
a  species  or  variety,  the  blue  pimfierncl  is 
reported  to  be  constantly  ])ropaguted  by 
seed. 

3.  Bog  pimpcjTiel.  (A.  tenetta.)  This 
species  is  perennial,  and  is  not  uncommon 
on  wet,  spongy,  mossy  bees.  The  root  imd 
stems  lire  creeping;  the  whole  |>liint  smooth, 
except  the  stamens,  depressed,  branched, 
witli  small  roundish  leaves,  sumewhnt  ixiint- 
ed.stidked,  iinely  dotted  underneath.  Flow- 
ers erect,  rose-coloured,  on  slender  stalks, 
much  longer  than  the  leoves,  and  l«'coming 
twislefi  when  in  fruit.  The  bog  pimjteriiel 
yields  to  noiieof  ourwild  plants  in  elegance. 
{Smith's  Eng.  FUtr.  vol.  i.  p.  aSO.) 

PIMPERNEL,  BASTARD.  SccChatt- 

PlifPEKNEL,  WATER.    See  Bbook- 

WEEI). 

PINE  APPLE.  {Ananassa  tatim;  from 
ttatuu,  the  (luiann  name.)  A  tropical  fruit, 
native  of  South  America  and  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  hot-houses  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  The 
plants  that  yield  this  very  superior  fruit, 
so  much  esteemeil  for  its  luscious  aromatic 
flavour,  were  first  brought  to  this  country 
in  It)i)9  by  the  Earl  of  Portland;  but  it  is 
said  it  was  first  grown  in  this  country  by 
Sir  Matthew  Dickens,  at  Richmond,  where 
fruit  was  produced  in  171.').  There  are  now 
as  many  as  thirty  distinct  varieties  cul- 
tivated m  this  country,  but  of  these  only  a 
few  merit  cultivation,  such  as  the  common 
3  r  3 


This  much-esteemed  nnd  well-known  ecniu, 
iK'langliig  to  the  gymnosfXiriuiiuB  division 
of  exugC'us,  contains  some  uf  the  trees  of 
most  univcrsul  u.sc  in  civilised  sticictr,  and 
which  fonn  a  very  important  article  of  coni- 
nu:rcc,  both  in  Kurope  and  America.  The 
genus  Piniu  is  distinguished  from  the  firs, 
Ijy  the  leaves  being  needle-shaped  ami 
grouped  in  pairs,  or  in  three,  four,  or  five 
together ;  held,  as  it  were,  together  by  a 
sheuth  ut  their  hiuoe.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the 
sjjecies,  ai-e  highly  deserving  of  culture, 
being  very  ornamental  and  beuutiiul  in 
every  stage  of  ihoir  growth.  They  will 
succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  to 
bring  the  limber  to  its  greatest  state  of  per- 
fection, a  somewhat  loamy  surface  soil  ami 
u  cool  subsoil  are  requisite.  Young  plants 
may  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  methods. 
All  the  species  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
by  inarching  on  nearly  allied  kinds,  and  by 
herbiiceous  grafting  ;  iniuiy  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  iiuttings,  but  the  speediest  way 
is  b^  sec<l,  ami  whi(;h  process  I  shiUl  brieily 
notice.  In  .some  of  the  species  the  cones 
attain  their  full  size  the  first  year,  but  in 
mn.'it  not  till  the  end  of  Ihe  second  autumn. 
The  cones  of  P.  syhestriti,  and  those  allied 
to  it,  o|K'n  of  themselves  shortly  after  being 
gathered  I'rom  the  tree,  and  spread  out  in 
thesmi;  but  the  cones  of  P.  Piruuler,  P. 
Piiiftt,  and  similar  kinds,  do  not,  though 
treated  in  thc^  same  manner ;  and  open  their 
scales  oidy  ufter  several  months.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  on  a  finely-prepared  rather 
sandy  soil,  in  March  or  April.  The  seeds 
of  the  most  common  kinds  are  always  sown 
on  beds,  and  after  being  gently  beaten  down 
we  slightly  covered  with  light  soiL 

There  «re  upwanU  ul'  £iW  SMoies  at 


colour,  of  various  degrj 
Scotch  fir  is  the  raott  a 
species.  Itj  lightness  ■ 
it  superior  to  anj  other  i 
girders,  joists,  rttfiers,  tst 
in  joiner's  work,  as  it  it  la 
stands  betters,  is  mnel 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  dfl 
wood  of  the  Scotch  fir,  i 
is  inferior  to  that  in  I 
tree  is  chiefly  used  ax 
trees  in  young  plontatiofl 
common  tur|>entiDe  are 
Scotdi  fir,  and  when  tb< 
to  a  proper  age,  it  is  I 
extraction  of  these  prod< 

2.  The  JforwBjr  spni 
Abies,  Lin.)  The  white  S| 
the  black  spruce  (P.  nig[ 
classed  as  belonging  to  ( 
in  truth  firs;  and  ther 
termed  Abies  excelta.  A.' 
but  OS  they  were  not  mei 
they  are  here  describa 
spruce  is  a  noble  tree,  : 
stem,  from  100  to  150  r« 
leaves  are  tetragonal  sa 
coucscylindrical,pcndula 
rhomlxiid,  llat,  j^ged,  a| 
at  the  nmrgin.  It  is  •  i 
Uussia,  and  the  north  c4 
springy  places.  It  is  i 
country.  It  yields  the  i 
the  name  of  white  fir,  I 
from  its  being  always  ini| 
planks.  The  Norway  ^ 
well  in  Britain,  and  pra< 
inferior  to  the  foreigiu  ' 
and  the  knots  are  i 

S.  Wbittt 


PINE  TREE. 

rUUle  ralae,  bbt  the  bark  containi 
•cid,   which    renders    it    uaeful    in 

spruce  (PinuM  or  Abies  nigra). 

IcBves  resemble  those  of  the  Norway 

but  are  shorter.      The  cones  urc 

with   riiggeU,  rounded  scales. 

ire  of  the  coldest  regions  of  North 

where  it  abounds  in  awuinpy  situ- 

mod  rises  seventy  or  eighty  leet  in 

The  tinilier  is  strong,  light,  and 

■dmirably  adapted  for  the  siiars  oad 

of  ships,     ^\'hen   taj)ped,    it  yields 

is  termed  the  essence  of  8|)nice. 

The   stone   pine  (Pimu  Pinea)   is   a 

e,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 

Levant ;  but  it  is  easily  naturutui-d 

climate.     It  belongs  to  the  class  of 

-the  scales  of  whose  cones  are  obtuse  at 

riie  trunk  is  erect,  the  leaves  in 

stiff,    dark   green.     Tlie   cones   are 

list,     very    smooth,    with    truncated 

k,  and  contain  large  oblong  seeds  with 

)rt  wiDK.    The  timber  is  white  and 

W  other  pines  of  this  cJass  are — P.  jm- 
P.  uniciiiala,  P.  retinera,  P.  hulepen- 
ia,  P.  BanAtimm,  P.  PaUasiana, 
rJCo,  and  P.  Laricio.  Those  with 
IB  pairs,  and  having  cones  spitiy  at 
ex,  arc  —  P.  pungetu,  P.  milm,  P. 
and  P.  Pinaster.  Pinca  with  leaves 
with  the  scales  of  the  cones  ub- 
e  —  P-  sinensis,  P.  insigrtii,  P.  earut- 
P.  Ocote,  and  P.  putida  :  and  among 
with  the  scales  of  the  spiny,  we  find  — 
oatltcm  pine  {P.  australis),  a  native 
■puim,  characterised  by  an  erect,  cy- 
Ital  trunk,  long  leaves,  three  in  each 
h,  gTww-grecn.  The  cones  egg-8hape<l, 
lit  inches  long,  with  depressed 
i  with  a  shnr])  spine.  The  tree 
•  ir  eighty  feet  in  height;  yields 
il'or,  light,  clean,  and  durable, 
K-e  of  tar.  It  <U>es  not  succeed 
d.  The  others  are  —  P.  Ttrda, 
P.  srrittina,  P.  ponijrrosa,  P.  Sa- 
P.  Coulttri,  P.  loniri/olia,  P.  Oe- 
The  pines  with  five  leaves  in  n 
an<l  obtuse  cones,  are — P.leionhyHa, 
tDBtmoiKF,  P.  JUifolia,  P.  Aptdceusis, 
'  vtlnilitu,  P.  Ptuselliann,  P.  Devcm- 
HiirtiKe^t.  With  si)iny  scales  of 
'■  ■     'ilis,  P.macmphyUa. 

iicA  at  the  np<'.x, — 
.i//..f'ri.>,  P.excflsa,  P.  Lam- 
I  >nc  or  two  others. 
■  '    n\n>«   of  other  useful    in- 
to these  fine  trees,  in- 
:ing  that  is  necessary  to 
lirin,  we  refer  the  reader 
■rftKm  et  FnUicetum  liri- 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
Ml 


PITE  CLAY. 

hands  of  every  lover  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  N  onvny  pine  yiehls  Burgundy 
pitch,  imd  corauioii  frankincense,  by  sjKin- 
taneous  exudation.  {Pustnns  But.  Diet.; 
PhiUiiHit  Sylv.  Flor.;  M-CuUoch's  Cum. 
Diet)     See  Fibs  and  Lakch. 

PINE,  THE  GROUND.    See  Bugle. 
P1N-FA[jLO\V'.    a  provincial  tcnn  ap- 
plied to  winter  follow. 

PINK.      {Dinnthu;   fnim  dios,  divine; 
and  (iiU/kih,  u  (lower,   in   reference    to  the 
fragrance  of  the  blossonxs  and  the  unrivalletl 
neatness  of  the  dowers.)     A  truly  beautiful 
and  oruanieotol  genus,  containing  some  of 
the  nio»t  prized  flowers  we  possess,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms,  mid  tlieir  foliage,  which  is  as  green 
and  vivid  iu  winter  iis  it  is  in  summer.    The 
genus  is    divided   into  those  with    solitary 
iiud    those   with    aggregate    flowers.       'Ilio 
clove  pink  or  carnation  {D.  earynphyUus)  is 
an  indigenous  perennial.    Smith  says  it  is 
the  origin  of  all  our  carnations.    (See  Cau- 
NATioN.)     The  other  species  of  this  divi- 
sion is  the  miiiden  pink  {D.  delloides)  \  and 
with  it  uiay  be  cla-ssed  the  nmuntain  pink, 
which    1k.'iu*3    singU'-flowered    stems,   with 
hairy,  uiioijually  notched  petals.     The  ag- 
gregate pinks  are  IJeptford  pink  (Z).  Artw 
rid),   a   beautifid    species,   with   small  in- 
odorous flowers,  speckled  jiink  and  white. 
I  The  stems  are    leafy,    forked,  coryml)ose ; 
j  the  leaves  linear,  hmceolate,  keeled,  erect; 
1  but  the  lowermost  siireailing.     In  the  same 
I  division   ia  the  prold'erous  pink  (D.  jiroli- 
fera),  an  annual.     The  rarer  kinds  of  pinks 
shoidd  be  grown  ia  pots,  so  that  they  can 
^  l>e  protected  iu  winter ;  they  all  delight  in 
,  loamy  soil,  mi\ed  with  a  little  rotten  dung 
I  or  decayed  leaves  and  sand.     They  may  bo 
increased    by    see<ls    or   cuttings ;    the    last 
method  is  preferable.     The  cuttings  should 
be   planted  out   under  a  gla»s,   about  lliu 
i  middle  of  June,  ami  if  ihey  art?  i)lueed  on 
1  a  gentle  hot-lied,   they  will    be    ready   liir 
I  planting  out  in  about   three  weeks.     Tim 
annual  and  biennial  kinils  merely  require 
sowing  in  the  open  l)order,  where  they  will 
grow   and   flower   freely.      {Parton's  Sol. 
Diet. ;  Smith's  i'n^'.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 
PIONY.     SeepBO.NT. 
PIP.     A  disease  among  poultry,  consist- 
ing in  a  white  thin  skin,  or  film,  growing 
upon  or  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
hinders  the  feeding.     It  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  drinking  of  Ibiil  water,  or  eating 
filthy  meat;  it  is  usuidly  cured   liy  pulling 
off  the  film  with  the  fingern,  and  washing 
the  piu-t  with  a  solution  of  common  suit. 

PIPE  CLAY.    A  spcetes  of  clay  abound- 
ing in  IJevimshtre  and  other  partj  of  Eng- 
land,   employed    in    the    numufaclurc    of 
earthenware.    See  MixTuait  or  Sutut. 
3  f  4 


''tapering  gradually  from  a  broadisb  base  to 
*  <^>iUurv  point,  all  finely  cellular  intcr- 
aally-  St^k  tbrcc  or  lour  times  as  tall,  wilb 
a  tubular  sheath  at  the  haae,  solitai'y,  6tiDpIe, 
naked,  a  little  twisted,  having  about  i>evcn 
unples.  Flowers  Military,  tcrniinol,  almost 
f;l<iliular,  like  a  white  double  daisy,  though 
not  half  *o  large,  finely  downy,  tinged  with 
purple.    (^SmM't  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  140.) 

PIPIT.  {Atitktu).  Li  ornithology,  the 
name  of  two  British  birds. 

The  tree  pipit  (.,4.  arboreut)  is  a  summer 
visitor  to  these  ishinds,  arriving  about  the 
tliird  week  in  April.  Its  nest  is  on  the 
ground  in  woods  and  ]jlautatiou8,  or  under 
rushes  in  hedge-rows,  formed  of  moss  with 
fibrous  roots  and  dried  grass.  Epgs  four 
or  five,  whose  colour  is  greyish  white  spot- 
ted with  purple  brown  or  purple  red.  This 
bird  feo<ls  on  insects  and  worms.  The 
colour  of  the  beak  is  dork  brown ;  the  neek, 
hciid,  back,  and  wings,  olive  brown ;  the 
chin  and  throat  pale  brownish  white ;  llie 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six  inches 
ami  a  h:dl. 

The  meadow  pipit  {A.  praUiuu)  is  a 
resident  in  the  Uritish  islands  during  the 
yeuj-.  It  tenants  the  commons,  wastes, 
roiHirs,  meadows,  and  uiorsh  lands.  It  feeds 
on  worms,  insects,  and  rmall  slugs.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  of  dried  l>cntB, 
linetl  with  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  mottled 
over  with  darker  brown.  The  egg  of  the 
cuckoo  is  more  fre<|uently  deposited  and 
hatchctl  in  the  nest  of  the  meadow  ]ii|>il, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  bird.  The  beak 
of  this  little  songster  is  dork  brown.  The 
feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  buxtk,  wing,  and 
up{ier  tail-coTcrls,  dark  brown  in  the  middle. 
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fork-AiUofl 
as  is  raised 
one  time. 

PLANKS. 
Fr.fJaitcha.)  Thick  i^ 
various  kinds  of  wooc 
pine.  Planks  ore  usa 
of  from  one  inch  to  | 
ported  in  large  ({uantiti 
ports  of  Euro]>c,  and  j 
North  America.  Thot 
ing  sheds  or  farm  a 
tarred,  or  steeped  io  o( 
PLANT.      In    Did 

BoT&KT,     ACCUMATM 

Eabtus,   Gases,   W'M 

MiSTBT,  &C. 

PLAXT.AIX.  (Pi 
planta,  the  sole  of  the  i 
the  leaves.)  A  genus  ( 
number  of  tlie  s|ieci«« 
weeds :  they  ore  genel 
and  for  the  most  [>art  p 
five  native  species :  — 

1.  Greater  j>lant«i( 
major),  which  is  verf  { 
pastures,  and  waste  an 
perennial,  and  in  flowf 
root  consists  of  many  la 
leaves  ore  radical,  nul 
seven  or  nine  rib«,  n| 
stalks,  ol\en  longer  thaa 
wavy  or  toothcil.  V\a\ 
small,  whitish,  with  r; 
numerous ;  the  tpilui 
nuked  radical  stnAc.  \ 
angular,  in  a  r 

food  of  small  !  t 

and  the  puniruii  o^H 
in  gardens  for  tl^^| 


PLANTAIN. 

ore  ovate,  downy,  all  prt-ssoil 
»  ihe  ground,  hoorj-,  eiitiro,  witli  (ivi' 
0)  ribs.  Klower  sUilkd  round,  tailiT 
ttfijpegoing,  five-aiijjled,  hoar)',  nearly 
i  ud  smooth.  Spike  an  Iiicb  loiiv,  J 
Miek  iinbricBtcd  bractoa.  Corolla 
irhh  l*Tge  cream-coloured  uiitliyr9. 
diorter  and  tliicker,  very  dense  in 
IWt.      Seeds   solitary.     "The   hoary 

fe great  and  lastiuu  uuisanee  in 
bt«,  ia  best  killed  by  u  drop  of 
d  on  the  crown  of  the  root, 
it  never  loni;  survives.  Its  medic^il 
V  are  like  the  former. 
ibwort  plantain,  or  rib-grass  (P-  /•"«- 
■■I  also  H  very  common  8j>ecie9  in 
|BaDd  pastures.  The  leaves  are 
^^  erect,  deep  jrrecn,  acute,  ea«.-h 
^  at  the  base  into  a  broad,  flat, 
Ibnt-stalk,  accompanied  at  its  in- 
iritli  large  tufts  of  .soft,  white,  woolly 
flower-stalks  taller  than  tlie  leaves, 
k^pooUy  at  the  base,  tive-oiigled, 
^Hpediate  furrows,  nearly  sm(x>tli, 
^^Bpike  ovut£,  an  in<:h  long,  with 
^Bleated  brai-tei),  occasionally  leafy 
pis.  Thb  f]>ci-ies  mokes  a  port  of 
eaclow  bay,  and  has  l>een  cultiv:ited 
yp,  but  seems  to  be  now  disused. 
ure  said  not  to  eat  it  willingly,  at 
itself.  The  total  absence  of  rib- 
I  marshy  lands  is  a  certain  criterion 
inditTerent  quality;  and  in  propor- 
foch  s^jils  are  improved  by  dniining, 
Bt  will  llourish  and  aliound. 
m  plantain  (P.  maritima).  This 
A  muddy  salt  marshes,  and  about  the 
of  large  rivers.  It  is  perennial, 
wen  in  August  and  September. 
Mb  long  and  cylindrical ;  oerb  va- 
|B^ixunance.  The  leaves  are  all 
^^■merous,  from  four  to  twelve 
HOC,  <Iull-grevn,  linear,  chiinnelled, 
lekrly  entire.  Klowcr-slulks  round, 
Mhan  the  leaves,  erect,  smooth. 
^Bhulricol,  slender,  nmny-llowered, 
Hn  ile^y  keeled  bractcs  not  longer 
^  eatjx.    Shueji  appear  to  be  very 

'llil«   >lriH!icS. 

'>m  plantain,  or  star  of  the 
\  I  ■  fjHOfHu),  This  is  an  annual 
^biiob  flourishes  on  dry,  sandy,  or 
HbpottnA,  flowering  A-om  June  to 
I^TTie  root  is  tapering;  leaves  pale, 
ppinDatifld  pointed  scgmcnis.  Spikes 
Ifaia, dense,  cylindrioaL,  varying  greatly 
"*     nepreading  hairy  stalks.  {.Smith  t 
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IN.  A  piece  of  ground 
_js,  for  the  purpose  <if  pro- 
,ar  coppice  wood;  and  the 


—  PLANTATION. 

term  is  also  np[ilied  to  a  coUceticm  of  trees 
or  shnili.s  pliiced  in  the  gnuiiid  for  their 
beauty  or  tisffiiliio.Hs.  It  is  a  ttiiMiie  highly 
imjiortant  to  the  Imullioliler,  and  ia  one  too 
interesting  to  the  cultivator  to  be  passed 
over  slightly  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

For  tne  correct  consideration  of  the  best 
mode  of  forming  plantations  of  timber  trees, 
several  circumstances  must,  of  necessity,  be 
taken  into  the  planter's  account,  of  which 
the  principal  are —  1st,  The  comixjsition  of 
the  soil  ;  2dly,  The  trees  to  whicli  that  soil 
is  best  lulapted  ;  3<l!y,The  elevation,  or  in- 
clination of  the  land :  nn  innttentiun  (u 
these  three  primary  questions  bus  been  the 
source  of  much  waste  of  time,  of  labour, 
anil  of  capital. 

In  the  examination  of  this  gnbject,  I 
propose  to  divide  my  account  of  the  litnbcr 
trees  best  adapted  to  rioor  soils,  into  four 
classes ;  viz.  those  best  fitted  for,  1  sL,  chalk 
soils;  2dly,  for  clay  ;  3dly,  for  sandy  lands; 
4thlv,  for  jK'at  earths ;  and,  in  so  doing,  I 
shall  conclude,  that  the  hiiid  is  planted  in 
the  usual  way  without  any  addition  of 
earths  to  render  the  soil  more  pcnniiiienlly 
fertile,  although  I  am  well  aware  what  ex- 
celtenJ  results  attend  the  elliirts  of  those 
planters  who  have  thus,  by  altering  as  it 
were  the  eoniftosilion  of  tlieir  liincf,  ren- 
dered it  capable  of  jirodufMn"  olniost  any 
description  of  timber.  And  m  this,  us  in 
all  researches  where  vegetation  is  con- 
cerned, nature  is  ever  our  guide  and  in- 
stnietor.  We  find  indigenous  on  thechidks, 
the  beech,  the  birch,  and  the  ash ;  ihu  <mk 
K»naiits  the  clay  fonnalion,  the  elm  delights 
in  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  and  in  warm  s^hel- 
teretl  situations.  To  the  sand  is  left  the 
fir  tribe,  the  ash,  and  the  birch  ;  which  last 
most  picturesque  tree  will  endure  a  climate, 
and  vegetate  on  soils,  far  tixi  cold  and  too 
barren  for  any  other  to  exist  in.  On  the 
warm  gravels,  and  on  deep  light  lo»uns,  wu 
find  the  Spanish  chestnut  Im'sted ;  and  if, 
on  even  the  peat,  we  only  occasionally  meet 
with  a  few  straggling  mountain  ash  and 
Scotch  firs,  it  is  not  because  the  compo- 
sition of  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  sustain  a 
better  de«cri[)tion  of  tind)er  tree,  but  that 
the  soil  is  usually  saturated  with  wolcr,  too 
much  inqiregnated  with  the  salts  of  iron 
for  any  plants  to  he  successfully  planted  till 
that  corrosive  moisture  is  removed. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  the  temperature 
best  adapted  to  the  tree,  much  too  little 
attention  is  commonly  paid.  The  fir  tribe 
I  have  ever  found  to  delight  in  dry  cool 
elevations.  I  have  generally  failed  when- 
ever I  have  ottempted  to  make  the  larch 
prow  in  warm  rich  bottoms ;  bnt  there  it 
honlly  s  dry  spot  in  England  too  cold  or 
too  poor  for  its  succosafnl  cultivation.    The 


luyg  long  upon  them.  They  evidently, 
therefore,  prefer  a  teni{)erature  much  lower 
than  that  m  which  the  oak  anrl  the  Spanish 
rUestniit  flourish  best ;  by  far  the  finei«t 
specimens  of  the  first  being  fouml  in  the 
deep  sheltered  clays  of  iJie  south  of  Eng- 
hiiKi,  while,  in  tnc  luljoininz  rich  oUu- 
viiil  deposits,  we  notice  the  noblest  chestnut 
ti'ecs.  Thus  Tortworth,  in  Gloucertershirc, 
for  instance,  can  here  produce,  perhaps,  the 
finest  specimen  in  England ;  and  on  the 
deep  sheltered  volcanic  matter  of  Mount 
VesuviuB,  it  is  found  in  anrivolled  vigour. 

These  facts  should  be  more  carefully  at* 
tended  to  by  the  English  planter:  he  should 
consider  the  inequalities  of  his  land  and  tho 
lmbit.s  of  his  trees,  and  distribute  them  ac- 
cordingly. Leaving  the  natives  ofatem- 
]>eiiitc  climate  to  the  southern  and  western 
hlopes,  lie  should  devote  to  the  northern 
declinations  the  natives  of  a  colder  clime; 
to  them  consign  the  larch  and  the  Scotch 
fir,  the  (isb  and  the  birch. 

This  last  mentioned  tree  will,  in  fact, 
grow  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  sou, 
and  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  than  any 
other.  As  we  approach  the  Arctic  regions, 
it  is  the  last  tree  that  remains  to  us.  Long 
after  all  others  have  dcpartcil  it  still  flou- 
rishes :  in  Greenland  there  is  no  other  tret. 

Then,  again,  as  in  all  other  questions 
where  plants  of  any  kind  ore  to  be  made  to 
veaetate,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil  is  a  tolerably  certain  criterion,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  wood  of  trees,  to 
giiiile  us  in  our  selection  of  the  species  to 
which  that  land  is  the  best  adapted :  the 
earths  found  in  them  by  the  chemist  are 
sure  to  indicate  the  soils  on  which  they  will 
floarisL.    Thus,  the  oahea  of  the  perfect 
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bad  the 
when  growing  < 
them :  thoy 
to  absorb  the  ! 
ate  of  lime  and  silica  < 
earths  abound.  Thil 
in  the  ashes  of  the  I 
wluch  contained  1*74] 
of  lime,  46-34  per  CQ 
in  the  ashes  of  the  I 
from  a  soil  containing 
bonate  of  lime,  he  foul 
earth.  And  when  thi 
per  cent,  of  silica,  tha 
contained  13-49  [>er 
soil  was  entirely  tret 
was  equally  absent  fri 
^ng-  vol.  viii.  p.  183.) 
'Xne  obscTvationa  ol 
entirely  those  of  th« 
the  poor  hungry  heatl 
of  Norfolk,  Surrejr,  I 
contain  hardly  a  tn| 
lime,  they  find  that  I 
tended  for  planting  wl 
growth  of  the  trees  i 
creased ;  and  more  rMl 
of  Damaway,  in  8a( 
have  found  the  greri 
placing  only  a  lumdfli 
Dusbeli  per  acre  is  | 
under  the  plants :  tnr  I 
trees,  they  aay,  ar^fai 
they  are  supplied  wil 
lime  at  the  very  pa; 
when  their  roots,  XrtaA 
vigour,  ore  least  alil«| 
soil  the  portion  of  i  ~ 
for  their  health^] 
cisely  sooh 


and  it  U  because  all 
cootain  phosphate  of  limp  in 
taHulerable  pruporlioDii,  that  crushed 
^^  found  to  Ix!  so  excellent  a  fcr- 
^Blhem ;  and  hence  one  rejison  why 
■Sn  long  a  well-known  fnct^  tlint  hj 
tg  dead  aninuilK  under  trees  nearly 
)(ed  for  -wiuit  uf  nourishment,  those 
Irill  almost  invariably  be  consider- 
Brirefl,  and  send  out  their  shoots 
Biuuiil  vigour ;  oud  how  essential  the 
|e  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  to  their 
1  inMy  bo  judged  of  from  the  fact, 
l»«alt  constitutes  4-5  per  cent,  of  the 
Fliie  oak,  3J  in  those  of  the  hazel, 
f  the  poplar,  23  in  the  hornbeam, 
M*it.  in  tnoiie  of  the  fir. 

chemical  examinations  naturally 
conclusions  to  which  I  have 
[  in  my  own  experiments,  that  in 
IS  of  timber  trees,  both  on  ttie 
St,  and  of  ornament,  it  is  in  ol- 
itions  desirable  to  assist  the 
be  young  tree*  by  a  small  addi- 
lure.  On  a  large  scale,  this 
i  ehieflv  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
itber  lune,  chalk,  or  marl,  uccord- 
tJaeir  respective  l<Kal  value ;  and 
purpose,  a  smaller  proportion  per 
tuiy  kind  of  manure  is  of  much 
value  than  is  commonly  sup)ia3cd. 
Rimlly  ander  every  plant  merely  np- 
mall  eliovttlt'ul  of  tolerably  rotted 
Utgr  stirring  it  up  with  the  mould, 
iHBCe  experiments  were  principally 
im  poor  hungry  gravelly  soil,  nearly 
I  of  carbonate  of  hmc,  I  have 
kdded  to  the  beech  planta,  instead  of 
manure,  a  small  rjuantity  of 
cflect  has  been  highly  advan- 
ly  plantations  have  been  very 
tbiise  of  my  neighbours  (ae- 
roy  own  by  merely  a  road)  ; 
account  for  in  their  way,  by 
,  joo  look  so  much  pains  with 
rhi  J  were  sure  to  grow."  The 
liters  of  England  have  neglected 
this  application  of  manure  to 
not  from  on  ignorance  of  its 
to  their  forest  trees,  but  from 
•ware  of  the  great  vuluc  of  it 
I  imall  rpuintiliea  to  the  young 
»hcn  rich  organic  ina- 
be  proportion  of  two  or  even 
acre,  are  applied  under  coch 
wmf  I  have  deacriVied,  thoy  will 
r;VtnrdMided  sdvonU^'c,  and  if 
^'imi  in  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
.•f  tbBt  fertiliser  will  be  sufli- 
/  aBaBer  quantity  of  chalk  is 
fif  I  have  iwforc  observeil,  in 
^ksTe  found  about  four  bushels 
I^Bl  •bsndant  addition,  since  they 
AM 


merely  mix  a  handful  of  this  cai'lli  in  the  soil 
under  ea*'h  plant ;  and  in  the  fine  woods 
produced  by  Mr.  \\'ithers,  of  llolf,  by 
spreading  a  puor  marl  over  his  hungry  black 
heath  soil,  and  tlic-n  ploughing  them  in 
very  deeply,  he  merely  added  about  twenty 
cubic  yonls  per  acre. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  plantations, 
the  same  chemical  examination  of  its  com- 
position well  illustrates  the  advantage  <le- 
rived  by  the  plant,  from  merely  previously 
stirring  the  soil,  since  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  constituents  of  tlie  young  trees 
lire  contained  in  it,  in  only  very  limited 
firojKtrtioiis,  in  such  case  the  more  cosily 
their  roots  are  enabled  to  penetrate  in 
search  of  that  necessary  iiourisluneiit,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  their  growth.  Previous 
trenching  of  (he  soil  also  conduces  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  trees,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  renders  them  less  subject  to  in- 
jury from  want  of  moisture  in  the  heats  of 
summer,  the  atmosphere  more  freely  finds 
access  to  their  roots,  aiid  not  only  yields  its 
watery  vapour  in  the  warmest  weather  for 
their  service,  but  its  gases,  ao  essential  to 
their  very  existence,  ore  also  in  a  similar 
manner  more  reatlily  absorbeiL 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  notice  the 
advantages  of  deeply  stirring  the  land  for 
limlier  trees.  In  my  early  plantings,  my 
larch  and  other  timber  trees  made  but  little 
progress,  for  I  merely  placed  them  in  holes 
dug  in  the  soil ;  I  neither  manured,  nor  in 
auy  way  prepared  the  soil.  An  experiment, 
however,  which  I  made  some  years  since, —  in 
which  by  merely  trenching  the  soil  with  the 
fork  in  a  clump  of  larch,  Scotch  firs,  and 
birch  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  inches, 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  had  for 
several  years  been  extremely  slow,  was  in 
the  succeeding  years  exceedingly  vigor- 
ous,—  convincetlme  of  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Mr. 
Withers,  and  others,  of  the  great  wlvontagea 
of  trenching  the  noil,  either  by  the  si)a<le,  or 
by  the  common  or  the  subsoif  plougn. 

The  opinions  and  explanations  given  by 
the  hibouritig  woodmen  of  the  cause  of  the 
occasional  very  luxuriant  patches  in  extcn- 
sive  young  plantations  accord  with  these  con- 
clusions, rhey  tell  you  that  those  fovoured 
trees  arc  on  a  ilerp  tender  piece  of  land. 

The  i]UC8tion  being  determined  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  soil  i)roiK>M'rl  to 
be  planted,  we  may  next  examine  the  kind 
of  trees  best  adapted  to  each. 

On  the  clay  soils  will  naturally  flourish 
(under  ordinary  circum.stiuices)  the  ook, 
the  ash,  and  the  Scotch  fir  :  clavs  are  not  so 
well  ailapted  If)  the  larch,  which  loves  a  dry 
e!ev•»tl^d  gravelly  or  sandv  soil,  and  larches 
I  liave  ever    noticed  will   flourish  better 


the  usual  way,  neither  improved  by  drain- 
ing, stirrine  the  soil,  or  improving  its 
Btaple  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  marl,  or 
calcareoua  sand.  If  the  latter  modes  ore 
adopted,  then  on  such  soils  almost  any 
kinil  of  trees  will  flourish  —  tlie  lanJi,  the 
beech,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut;  which  last, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  only  to  be  cJa^sed 
amongst  the  must  elemmt  and  valuable  of 
timber  trees,  but  is  ulso  the  most  produc- 
tive of  underwood  on  soils  that  ore  natu- 
Tallv,  or  made  artificially,  suitable  to  its 
habits  and  food. 

On  the  chalk  soils,  the  beech,  the  ash, 
the  larch,  the  ever  life-sustjuning  birch,  and 
the  Scotch  Ar,  are  decidedly  the  Ixat  mix- 
ture of  forest  trees ;  they  are  bosl  planted 
togctlier,  and  not  in  separate  maoea.  The 
beech,  when  planted  in  eiroups  by  itself, 
does,  it  is  true,  very  well  in  some  |>eculiar 
localities,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  be!<t 
mixed  with  other  trees ;  and  they  all,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  flourish  in  a  superior 
way  best  on  the  northern  sides  of  a  hill,  as 
in  the  great  southern  chalk  ridges  of  Kent, 
Suasex,  and  IIum]>shirc,  and  arc  benefited 
very  materially  by  the  deep  stirring  of  the 
moft  compact  chalk  soil,  as  will  be  readily 
attcited  by  thoae  who  have  thus  previously 
improrcd  tlie  soil,  or  have  witnessed  the 
rapid,  far  superior  growth  of  the  trees  plan  ted 
on  an  avalanche  of  earth  in  on  old  chalk  pit. 

The  cedar  tree  is  much  too  little  culti- 
vated as  a  forest  tree  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  great  value  of  its  wood.  This 
neglect  is  principally  owing  to  the  general 
erroneous  unpression  that  it  is  a  very  slow- 
crowing  tree.  This  remark  only  applies  to 
lU  early  growth;  for  the  first  seven  or  eight 
jears  its  progress  is  exceedingly  slow  ;  but 
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plantation: 


__^^___  That  iiU  these  evils 

«iroH)e<l,  with  only  oniiuary  care  is 
b^  the  exjwricnoe  of  tlie  best  plim- 
ho  «r<?  careful  l»  procure  their  seed- 
^nm  land  at  lea.-it  not  better  than 
Ci  which  they  arc  intended  to  be 
I  Wld  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
hen  the  soil  is  j)rc])aral  by  either 
^gginj;  or  nuinuring,  or  both,  then 
■tality  oniongst  the  plants  is  very 
Bileetl,  —  they  need  no  further  at- 
mthey   e(|uaUy  set  at   defiance    the 

Rrf*  heat  and  cold,  are  very  rarely 
ftil  «liuut  with  uncommon  vigour. 
tion  to  the  early  acquired  habits 
>lant  is  not  entirely  a  modem  ob- 

B the  early  Italian  planters  were 

in  replacing  the  tree  in  the  same 
ma  rrgartU  tlie  cordtnul  potcit«  tbnt 
lied    in   its  early  growth.     (Virffil, 

other  very  common  errors,  of 
long  noticed  the  ill  etlect-i ;  for 
wraut  of  caro  with  which  the 
young  trees  are  dcixjsited  in 
.'  and  the  unnecessary  length  of 
i*  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
the  plant  is  taken  from  the 
replanted.  1  have  always 
goiid  elTect  of  causing  tfie 
jroung  plant  to  be  carefully 
spread  out  before  the  earth 
upon  it;  the  usually  heedless 
the  roots  ore  thrust  itito  the 
A  perhaps  broken,  or  materially 
in  the  act  of  treading  in  the  earth 
wwi,  i»  of  necessity  very  prejudicial 
auMiff  plant;  and  then  again,  a  still 
l^igcnt  practice,  that  of  plt>uf;hiug 
Bon^  trees,  is  too  often  adopted  oit 
'  '  y  which  the  plants  arc  still 
l>osited  in  the  soil,  and  are 
-..  ..ith  sufficient  firmness  in  the 
even  placed  in  an  u])riglit  posi- 
tliese  causes  I  have  witnessed 
decide<l  failures ;  and  there  is 
economy  in  this  hasty  mode  of 
trees  perish  in  grvat  numbers ; 
\tae  years  without  vigour,  have 
at  a  considerable  ex]>e[ise; 
time  the  owners  lose  tdl  the 
hich  might  have  been  ensureil, 
■kili'ully  obtained  rapidity  of 

or  mixture  of  trees  is  a 

I  r!irfK'*iriL'iifies  the  attention 

it  is  certain  that, 

%  ited  crops  of  the 

I  tree)  Kruw  better  when  mixed 

^Boils  twio  when  vegetating  in 

of  Om  same  species  ;  that  they 

I  Beeretiona,  and  excrete  matters, 

loota  and  leaves,  which  are 
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noxious  to  other  trees  is  certain.  Thus,  the 
ash,  and  mure  p:irticularly  the  locust,  \» 
very  obnoxious  to  most  trees.  Then,  again, 
the  p-oupiiig  together  ol'  certain  trees  is 
partu-ul.irly  grateful  to  them  all.  Thus, 
the  larch  is  u  very  good  neighbour;  the 
Scotch  fir,  the  birch,  and  tbcSpmiish  chest- 
nut grow  very  htxuriantly  with  it ;  the  oiJc, 
the  elm,  the  hazel,  and  the  hornlwain  are 
evidently  g(K)d  neighbours.  The  Koman 
planters  had  remarked  this  habit  of  trees, 
riius,  they  believed  that  the  elm  was  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  vine ;  and  they 
were  so  convinced  of  the  existence  of  what 
they  cidlwl  a  sympathy  between  them  that 
they  cidled  the  elm  the  husband  of  the  vine. 
It  wa.«  invariably  their  custom  to  plant  them 
near  each  other ;  and  as  we  are  inilebtc<l  to 
them  for  the  intn)ductioii  of  the  vine  in 
England,  so  hence  in  fdl  jirobability  came 
with  tlieni  our  tirst  elm  trees. 

The  exiiense  of  these  different  modes  of 
planting  is  next  to  be  ascertained ;  it  is  an 
encjuiry  which  will  well  repay  the  planter. 
The  favourite  mode,  that  of  digging  a  small 
hole  and  inserting  the  tree,  is,  apparently, 
attended  with  the  least  outlay  of  money; 
in  some  instances  it  has  been  done  for  41. 
or  HI.  per  acre,  or  even  less  ;  hut  such 
plantations  are  very  rarely  profitable,  — 
the  plants  die,  or  barely  vegetate  for  yeiu^ 
have  lo  be  renewed  again  and  again,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plantation, 
overrun  with  weeils,  or  heath  moss,  or  furze, 
is  very  melancholy.  AlKiut  40.«.  per  acre 
more  bestowed  in  dee]i  ])lougbing  or  sub- 
soiling,  will  make  a  strungo  dillerence  in 
the  rapid  growth  and  consequent  early  pro- 
fit of  the  plantation,  mid  moreover  save 
n)nterially  the  expense  of  the  trees ;  for  the 
number  of  them  which  perish  in  land  thus 
prepared  l<:r  their  reception  is  very  small. 

In  a  still  greater  degree  are  these  good 
result.s  obtaiued  by  the  addition  of,  say 
twenty  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  marl,  or 
clay,  or  a  still  less  quantity  of  chalk,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  lime, 
which  may  usually  be  procured  for  an  out- 
lay of  less  than  30j.  [icr  acre  ;  or  of  two  or 
three  tons  of  well  putrefied  farm-yard  ma- 
nure,—  a  shovelful  under  each  tree  in  the 
manner  I  have  before  described.  Now,  suji- 
posing  that  even  all  these  preparations  of  tlie 
soil  are  made,  the  expense  per  aire  will 
then,  in  many  situations,  stand  as  follows  — 

Ploughing  deeply 

id  cubic  yards  of  marl  or  clay,  or 

11)  of  chalk 
3  cubic  yards  of  dang,  at  6<. 
Trees,  ploughing,  &c. 
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in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of  otfaen, 
ta  most  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
searing  profitable  luxuriant  plantations  of 
timlKT  trees,  ou  the  poorest  lands  of  Eng- 
l:ui(l ;  hardly  any  of  wnnse  soils,  however,  are 
so  barren  or  so  elevated  as  not  to  be  able 
to  produce,  with  only  rca^nable  care  and 
expense,  an  ample  return  for  the  capital  of 
the  phmtcr.  It  is  a  jiursuit  which  is,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  landeil  proprietiir,  since  he 
not  only  by  his  plantations  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  income  of  his  own  estates,  but 
at  the  same  time  yields  to  the  community 
at  large  great  an(l  important  services ;  its 
barren  wastes  are  made  to  produce  timber 
and  underwood,  the  soil  is  gradually  ren- 
dered fertile,  profitable  supplies  of  labour 
are  aflorded,  its  healtli  is  promoted,  the 
very  climulc  of  the  district  by  a  general 
system  of  ]iluntatiiins  is  ameliorated,  for  iu 
bleak  hill.4  nre  clollicd,  its  stagnant  swamps 
ore  druine<l. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llondaff  of  "  The  planting  Cart- 
mell  Fell  "  (Cinn.  lo  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vL 
p.  1 .),  and  u  paper  "On planting  Trees,"  by 
Air.  Hove,  a  IVlish  gentleman  {Ihiil.  voL  vii. 
p.  28 1 .),  "  On  collecting  and  preiMiriug  the 
Seeds  of  Forest  Trees,  the  Mode  of  sow- 
ing them,  &c."  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  other 
flanters.  (^Trmu.  High.  Soc.  vol.iii.  p. 329.) 
le  ailvises  Scottish  planters  to  collocl  the 
seed  of  the  white  larch  (Pimtt  ^>')  >n 
November,  from  trees  of  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age,  at  an  elevation  not  exceed- 
ing 400  feet ;  that  the  seed-bed  should  bo 
manured  with  cow-dung,  well  mixed  with 
the  seal  for  some  lime  previously  to  sowing 
th&  aeed,  which  abould.  be  in  April  and 


r  b^ 


be  planted  out] 
old.  Ash  keys  i 
Jantiary,  and  ~ 
third  of  their 
they  should  be  tun 
in  the  following  yeafi 
for  twelve  or  fourtcei 
sowing  in  March,  ia 
other,  and  one  and 
The  seed  of  tlie  SaM 
and  should  be  sown 
beech  is  gatiuired  in  J 
the  following  Uarcht 
a  half  inches  deep.  1 
ciettmit  ore  best  prof 
may  be  sown  in  Ft 
iiu'bes  deep.  The  i 
to  be  sown  in  Octob 
iitg  birch  should  ba. 
thered,  and  covered  ; 
dci<p.  Those  of  the  I 
and  sown  in  Octobei 
gated  by  cuttings. 

See  also  on  the  ii 
new  forest  trees  in 
High.  Soe.  vol.  V.  p 
lativc  lo  Plantsdoa 
Mr.  Hiouuon  (Ibiti. 
Economy  in  plantia 
Plantations  of  the 
Estates"  (Ibiii.  ToLj 
paring  large  Trees  I 
planted,"  by  &Ir.  it 
"  On  pnming  Foreai 
(Ihiil.  vol.  iii.  p.  SS.  i 
Matthew,  p.  MO.)       , 

For  a  oeaeripljoail 
preptmng  the  laaaii 
advise  the  youa 
works  of  MiL  1 
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PLANTING. 

Sootdi  acre  (which  is  equal  to  6150 
«rds) — 

^car  tnuupUnted  larchei 

i-jmr  keedling  do. 

fmr  tnniploiitcd  Scotch  firs 

'Jtar  Kcdling  dn. 

tflp\aat»  tn  (be  moor 

>  er  pteacing  3500 

I  «Kpeiioe  per  Scotch  acre 

lac,  Oajl,  Fib,  L^iacH,  Puhb,  Foucst, 

fTrNG.  In  nrboriculturc,  Uie  art 
tg  plantations  of  trees.  Also  the 
iserliu;^  pUnts  in  the  soil  by  the 
bble,  trowel,  or  bj  other  lueuns  in 
^riculturc  and  garileniiig.  As  in 
iuin«  nrtiele  I  have  gone  very  I'uUy 
particulars  ol°  [ilanlin^'  trees,  I  sbull 
in  thin  place  the  fulloning  useful 
riring  the  number  of  plants  required 
pre  of  land,  from  oue  foot  to  twenly- 
fjrom  plant  to  plant. 

Number. 
C02 
5.18 
482 
436 
3R1 
3(12 
258 
223 
194 
171 
151  I 
135 
121 
109  I 
99  I 

IG.    A  mode  of  repair!  n>t  or 
r  a  hedge  by  bemlinfj  down  »  ]>or- 
e  aboota,  cutting  them  half  thruugli  ' 
Krouml,  to  render  them  mure  [ili- 
Mtwiating  them  among  the  \i))right  ^ 
m»  to  render  the  whole  efTevtivc  as 
unA  at  the  same  time  preserxo  all 
fjama  alive.     For  this  purfioiie  the 
tt>  be  phuhed  or  bent  down  must  | 
{t  more  than  half  through,  In  order  ^ 
"  nt  portion  of  sap  may  rise  up  ( 
to  keep  alive  liie  upper  |>urt  , 
Where  hedgeH  are  pro-  I 
and  kept,  they  can  very  sel- 
l^rc  to  be  plu^ied ;  but  thiii  mode  | 
V  bcdffe  is  m(»t  valuable  in  the 
na  MMunding  with  he<lgc-row 
Awn  neglect,    or   from    any 
I  hedge  han  become  of  irre- 
8«e  Fescbs,  UstiGBB,  and 


PLATTE8,  GABRIEL. 


plaater  atone,  which  is  found  abundantly 
near  Paris.  When  burnt  and  reduced 
l«wder,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  it 
forms  u  firm,  sonorous  substance,  admirably 
adapted  for  forming  models  and  easts.  See 
Gtpsdu. 

PLASTER  FOR  TREES.  SeoCA!»«E«. 

PLASTIC  CLAY.  A  eh>y  useil  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

PLATT,  or  PLATTE,  SIR  UUGH, 
Rnt.,  is  stated  by  Mr.  \Ve8ton,  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  English  Authur<i,  to  have  been 
"  the  most  iugeniou.v  husbandman  of  the 
age  he  lived  in."  Ffom  the  same  author, 
aud  from  Sir  Ilugh's  own  works  we  learn, 
that  he  spent  ytart  of  his  time  at  Copt  IlaU, 
in  Essex,  then  possesscMl  by  Sir  Thomas 
llenneage,  near  which  he  had  a  country 
seat.  In  1594,  he  lived  ot  Uishop's  Hall, 
in  Midcllesc.v,  ami  had  an  estate  near  St. 
Alban's.  In  the  litlc-pagc  of  his  works  he 
is  .styleil  "  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  gentleman  ;"* 
and,  therefore,  although  he  does  not  inform 
us  of  what  profession  be  was,  furtlier  tlian 
tliflt  it  was  wiilely  diflering  from  culti- 
vating the  earth,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  he  was  in  the  law.  He  had  a 
very  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
lovers  of  ganlening,  &c.  He  was  living  in 
1606.     The  followmg  arc  his  works :  — 

I  Drven  Soylea  for  manurtnit  Pwlurc  and  Arnhl« 
Land,  I.VJ4.  4to.    1.  Thg  Jewrl  HouMi  of  Art  and  Na- 


ntly      ■ 
1  to       ^ 


turc,  conUlntng  divan  run;  And  profllsblr   luvrtillon*, 
■w  Expe 
Mid  Hoi 
ndlng  to 

Avafn   in    inu.  odnm  bv 
AX.    3.  Th«  ParadlM  of  Klora.  IGUO.    4.  Thr  G«rdcm 


1*1 
to|r«thifr  with  atindry  new  Ekpennit^tj  in  ih< 
lion.  Ml 

Agatn   in    IRU.  edltml  by   Or. 


ry  new  Eknei 
Hu»buidry.  OUUIIaUon,  Mid  Mouldlag.     Faitbfullr  and 
famllUrlj  let  down  Accordlni  -•      . 

perlence.      4to.     1594 


Art  of 

IK-  "  "  "     . 

to  tho  Author'*  own  ¥.%.• 


,,»» 


F  PARIS.    One  of  the 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  or 


of  Kdni,  or  an  arruratc  r>pMTiptiftn  of  all  Floweft  anil 
FruiU  now  growing  In  FniiUntt,  with  partiruUr  Itulf* 
bow  tn  advance  thi-lr  Nature  and  Growth,  aj  wril  In 
S««dl  and  Hrartx^,  a*  tho  m-ret  nrdrrlng  of  Tree*  and 
HIanti.     Small  Sto.  1660.  Mh  edition. —  A  poMhninoai 

Subllcatlon.  A.  Tb«  aacolMl  part  of  the  Gnrdm  of  BilMi, 
c.  nc»cr  before  prinlisd.  IfiGO.  "  The  Garden  of 
Eden"  li  tho  ume  ai  "  The  Varadiie  of  Flora."  with 
the  mere  alteration  of  tho  Utie,  bjr  a  Mr.  Cbarlei  Bel. 
linsham,  a  klniman  of  Sir  Hugh'*.  Tbe  tecond  part  of 
"  Tbe  Garden  of  Kden"  l»  entirely  an  original  cotnpo- 
iltiuuof  Belllnghaoi'ft.   (Quar.Jimr.  Jg.  vol.  kli.  p.  m.) 

PLATfES,  GARRIEL,  was  of  humble 
origin,  but  of  his  lineage,  pliu%  of  nativity, 
&c.  I  have  discovered  nothing.  His  works, 
however,  demonstrate  that  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man  of  clear  intellect,  and  observing 
mind.  Being  a  nee<ly  man,  he  at  times  was 
dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  others  for 
BUDsistence  ;  amongst  those  who  chictiv  ad- 
ministered to  his  relief  was  S.  Hartlib,  to 
whom  he  bcquenlbol  his  papers,  few  of 
which  were  published.  He  died  miserably 
in  the  streets,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
That  he  wa.s  justly  estimated  by  his  con- 
tcmpomries  is  evident.  Harte  says  of  him, 
that  "  he  hail  a  bolil  adventurous  east  of 
mind."  Weston,  in  his  Catalogue  of  English 
Authors,  says  he  was  an  original  genius  in 
husbandry  ami  an  ingenious  writer.  An- 
other aiitiior  styles  hiiu  "  a  singular  honest 


PLEASURE  GROUND. 


VMa," —  a  ibiirtli  nys  "  he  had  as  excellent  a 
penios  in  agriculture  as  aor  man  that  CTer 
lived  in  thia  nation  before  him."  Yet  this 
man  was  permitted  to  live  in  poTcrty,  and 
to  die  ultunatdy  of  want,  afforaing  another 
testimony  that  those  who  benefit  by  the 
t^ortc  of  another's  genius  but  seldom  feel 
grateful  for  or  ap|weciate  the  benefits  they 
reci'ive,  but  whilst  they  are  enjoying  them, 
as  Frederick  of  Prussia  said  in  discarding 
Vdtaire,  **  Having  extracted  all  the  juice, 
I  merdy  neglect  the  rind."  He  was  the 
author  of — 

I  A  TnatlK  of  HiubmliT.  4to.  16X1.  ud  l<74. 
%  Pnctieal  UiuAMuadrr  Unproved,  a  DUcoone  of  In- 
fialt*  Trawon.  Uddco  wnce  the  World**  bogimiliic,  ia 
dM  wmt  ol  HoibuidlT.  4lo.  163S.  lOl.  IGK.  S.  Re~ 
mtlu  Acricate.    Loodan.  1640.  «ca.    4.  Tbo  ProSt. 

"  1  IntcUiffatac 


UoooT.    Loodoo.  1644.  4I0L    &  Obwrruioiu 

^.pttnmu  ta  Hutianattr.  «lih  nrmcjr 

■Mtl.    Loadoa.    1613.   4to.      Hr  tlta  wrote 


Itkljvu/*  coouloiag  bU  on  npvrinHtiu  for  fifk* 
nsn.  vUrfa  howercT  vms  004  pubtubed.  (Walamt 
r—mlitar,  p.  15. ;  O.  tr.  Jokmtom'i  Hut.  Gmr*.  -,  0Mr. 
Jamr.  Jf-  'ol.  lOi.  p.  US.) 

PLEASURE-GROUND.  That  portion 
of  ground  adjoinin?  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  ooantry;  and  which  is  exclusively  de- 
Toted  to  ornamental  and  recreative  pur- 
poses. In  the  nDcii'ot  style  of  gardening, 
the  pteasure-grouud  was  laid  out  m  straight 
walfcs,  and  regiilar  or  .symmetrical  forms, 
commonly  borrowed  from  architecture :  but 
in  the  modem  stvle,  it  is  laid  out  in  wind- 
ing walks,  and  m  forms  borrowed  direct 
from  nature.  A  portion  of  lawn  or  smoodi 
grassy  surface  may  l>e  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  the  pleasure-ground  under  both 
styles.     See  GaaomiKO,  Lawk,  and  Pab- 

TBKBS. 

PLOUGH.  (Sax.  Plou.  Dan.  Plorph.) 
A  well-known,  perha|x4  the  most  ancient, 
certainly  the  most  valuable  of  oU  agri- 
culturnl  implements.  There  arc  traces  of 
it  in  even  the  earliest  of  all  written  au- 
thorities, and  judging  of  its  importance  in 
agriculture,  we  can  hardly  imagine  it  jkw- 
sible  to  carry  on  extensive  systems  of  cul- 
tivation in  any  period  or  country  without 


^f'  J. 
whose  >«ciii  (•  tkj 

mentsofagri'  'iij1xltit,M 

mission,  extracted,  are  brief  ad  ■ 
find,  however,  that  in  very  tariy  li^ 
ploughed  with  two  oxen  (DaL  B 
that  their  plough  had  a  coulur  a 
share  (1  Sam.  xiii.  30.),  and  ibl^ 
early  aware  of  the  advaMs^  of  I 
fallow.  (/Vor.  xx.  4.)  It  is  CHJ 
their  ploughs  were  loi^ 
with  wheels ;  a  fact 
which  is  proved  by 
the  drawings  of  the 
early  Greek  ploughs 
which  have  escaped 
I  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  is  one  copy. 

Hesiod  (  Work*  amd  Dagi,  jl, 
advised  the  Greek  farmers  to  it 
plough,  that  an  acoi<lent 
nipt  the  work ;  and  he  air<>  ea 
vantages  of  careful  and  skilAii  ]J 
_  The  ploughs  of  Rome  were  I 
simple  form ;  the  foUoirilV  M 
one  of  them  I  agsin  insert  n  tk 
order  that  the  gradual 
of  plough-making  may  I 
traced. 


uatft  \ 
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Rivalling  these  in  aimpiicitr 
ness  of  form,  are  the  ncnr  ■■ 
proved  ploughs  of  tlie  HUl 
Chinese,  from  whose  imfloMii 
bable  the  shape  of  those  of  I 
borrowed.  Tais  mar 
following  sketches.       '' 
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CBimtu  riiocaa. 


PLOUGH. 


rLODOR  Of  PAU-0«»T- 


WAIWALOU  H.OtIOII. 
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mATiKiiL  ptorcii. 


It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of 
plough-making  in  England.  Those  of  the 
early  cultivators  were  of  necessity  rude  and 
imperfect,  for  in  those  days  the  ploughman 
made  his  own  plough.  A  law  of  the  early 
Britons  in  fact  directed  that  no  one  should 
guide  aplou^  until  he  was  able  to  make 
one.  The  driver  was,  by  the  same  law,  to 
make  the  traces  by  wluch  it  .was  drawn, 
and  these  were  to  De  formed  of  withes  of 
twisted  willow ;  a  long  exploded  custom ; 
many  of  the  (jden  terms  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  still  retained  by  the  rustic  plough- 
men. Thus  the  womb-wUhi  is  yet  called 
the  wambbfe  or  iraa^.  Withen  trees  are 
denominated  irittni  Ireet,  or  wkipple  trees, 
&c. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  early  British 
ploughs  had  wheels ;  some  of  those  of  the 
Saxons  were  certainly  furnished  with  them. 
The  following  engraving  is  taken  from  a 
Saxon  Calendar.    (CoOtm.  MS.  Tib.  b.  5.) 


of  these  is  given  in 
MS.  603.) 

From  this  cut  it 
Saxon  forefathers  ' 
their  horses  to  the  p 
barbarous  custom, 
formerly  practised  i 
extent  that  the  lef 
1634,  and  declared, 
c  15.  (Irish  Pari.)  en 
by  the  Ti 


Yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  used 
ploughs  of  a  rorm  rivalling  those  of  modem 
India  in  simnlicitv :  a  rude  sketch  of  one 


ool  off  living  Sh 
places  of  this  king^ 
long  time  used  a 
ploughing,  harrowin 
ug  with  horses,  ma 
and  colts  by  the  ti 
the  cruelty  used  to 
of  horses  is  much  i 
dome.  And  also  di 
use  the  like  barbut 
off  the  wool  yearly 
stead  of  clipping  o 
These  wretched  prae 
illegal,  and  to  be  p« 
imprisonment. 

The  Norman  plot 
with  wheels,  and  i 
ploughmen  to  carry  i 
clods,  as  is  depicted 
from  whence  the  fo 
graved.    See  amU,  p. 


IT  luiimul  except  the  ox  for  this 
The  first  reprcsoiitjition,  of  which 
ire,  of  u  hui-sc  empUiyed  in  thi' 
I  thut  given  (a.u.  10C6)  in  the 
f  Bayeux. 

■re  evident  trnces  in  the  early 
■^cultural  authors  of  the  im- 
which  they  ascTiheJ  to  the  iui- 
imrtniction  of  the  plougli.  This 
I,  however,  was  lonj;  druwn  en- 
txen  in  Britain. 

bert,  in  his  Boke  of  Huxhandrye 
eaks  in  a  munner  th&t  shows  that 
lU  day  plough  horses  were  not 
employed ;  he  observes,  "  a  hus- 
»y  not  be  without  horses  untl 
1  specially  if  ho  goc  with  a  horse 
^V  orlidjff,  in  his  Mystery  of  Hiis- 
iscribcs  (A.D.  1677J  very  ilearly 
adc  attempt  to   construct  a  »u\t- 


h :   he   tells  us,    vt.  -230.,    "  of  an 
young   man   of  Kent,  who  had 


us,  p.  a; 
I  of  Ken 
bs  fastened  together  very  firmly, 
icL  he  plou<;hed  two  furrows  at 
under  ujiother,  and  so  stirre<l  up 
welve  or  fourteen  inches  dcqi.  It 
meth  anil  lighteaeth  the  land  to 
L,  but  doth  not  luiry  llie  upper 
he  ground  so  deep  as  is  usuidly 
l^;ing."    \Vhcn  IIt'res))ach  wrote 

was  not  uncommon  in  nhuc  of 
'T  parts  of  Oerniuny  and  Italy  to 
ring  the  night,  "  thut  the  moisture 
ess  of  the   ground    may   remain 

under  the  dodde,  and  that  tlic 
rough    ovenuui'h    heate    of    the 

not  diseased  or  hurt."  (31.  b.) 


Jethro  Tull,  niort?  than  a  eenlury  since, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  plough ; 
he  hud  even  searcheil  into  the  carlv  history 
of  this  implemiMit,  and  ciinclu<lid  that  it 
was  "  touiid  out  by  accident,  mid  that  the 
first  tillers  (or  plowers)  ol  the  ground  were 
hogs."  {lluxb.  (>.  131.)  The  jiloaghs  which  he 
describes,  and  iif  which  he  gives  drawings, 
were  evidently  (although  rudely  and  heavily 
constructed )  6U]>erior  in  several  respects  to 

I  all  that  had  preceded  them. 

I  li  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  thus 
slightly  advert  to  the  various  notices  which 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  early  histories  and 
pictiu'es  of  this  invaluable  iinplcnu;nt ;  for, 
m  fact,  for  ages  the  plough  was  little  more 
than  a  rude  clumsy  instrument  which  served 
iinly  to  rake  the  Burface,  iiisti'ad  of  making 
furrows  in  the  land  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
seeds  to  be  buried.  It  wils  not  brought  to 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  tool  foi^  the  pur- 
poses rocpilred  till  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  Dutch  were  amongst  the  first  who 
brought  the  plough  a  little  into  shape, 
and  by  soiiur  (uetuis  or  other  the  improved 
Dutch  plough  found  its  way  into  the 
northern  [larts  of  Knglaiid  and  Scotland. 
Those  who  have  traced  the  history  of  the 

iilough  agree  th;it  one  made  by  Joseph 
M)ljaudK',  at  Kolherbum,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Hlythe,  author  of  some 
works  on  husbamlry,  antl  for  which  plough 
a  patent  was  obtained  in  the  year  1730, 
was  the  most  perfect  implement  then  in 
use  ;  and  to  thjs  day  it  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Rotherham  plough. 


(orniiaHAH  rLoiGH. 


nagh  wiu  constructed  chiedy  of 
draught-iroui*.  share,  and  coulter, 
idditional  plating  of  iron  to  the 
irtl  and  iole,  being  the  only  parts 
oa. 

1  nin^t   tii.w  be  made  of  a  »t«p  in 
fits  by  the  ingenmus 

!   luesSmall,  a  Si-olch- 
nstructcil  a  plough  on  true 

,  mm!  was  the  first  in- 


ventor of  the  cast-iron  turn-fnrrow,  com- 
monly called  the  mould-board ;  ami,  alt  hough 
iiior<>  than  a  century  hiw  since  passed, 
SuuiU's  plough  may,  in  most  respects,  be 
referred  to  as  a  standard  for  the  elcinenis 
of  plough-making. 

dames  Small  established  his  manufactory 
of  ploughs  nod  other   agricultural    imple- 
ments at  Black  Adder  Mount,  in  Berwick- 
shire, in  Ihe   jeivr   \76ft,  wvA  d\c«V  J^*^w\. 
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of  hii  life  to  di«  fnrtberance  of 
ponaits  coaaectod  with  agriculture. 

What  M  b»«ii  as  the  Scotch  plough 

■ext  nailer  our  ■new,  which  com- 

tbe  iiinanMaii  iilii  made  hj  Small; 

of  the  beam  ud  handles  bong  of 

wood,  tke  wImIc  phx^  ia  of  iron,  and,  from 


it  forms  one  of  the  n 
ance,  as  well  as  mod 
the  present  'lay. 

The  Wilkiea  and 
their  practical  experl 
manship,  brought  the 
into  its  present  i 


ITUkt  these  impronaieiita  were  g<nng 

oa  in  SMUlaad,  it  is  interesting  to  ohaerre 

impmrementB  were  progressing 

■Its  of  England. 

TlteRot&erham  [doua;h,  from  itd  celebrity, 

kkd  become  partially  Known  at  a  distance 

frcMB  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  was  used 

■■  •'pkN4;b  better  suit^  than  aur  other 

tor  geaeni  purposes.     The  construction, 

bowera-,  admitted  of  many  ea.«y  dcriations, 

'  accordiiu!  to  the  caprice  or  judgment 

o^*  rarioiis  ptoagh-makers,  was  altered  to 

suit  local  coarenience   or  prejudice.     In 

~    of  the  En^ish  counties  ploughs  were 

•tfwttiay     Xq    tW     Bother"*""     p^#^i^^^]|i, 


at  the  present 
that  the  wheeli 
little  interference  1 

I  ment  &om  the  blacli 
latter  mechanic  wovd4 
thwarted    by    the   arf 

'  rather  that  each  wool 
things  which  least  tq 
cupations  of  the  ( 
to  their  individu 
hand,  where  eill 
blacksmith  hod  i 
bands,  a  difli-rea 
the  eood  and 
PTOmceJttiH 


'Lich  he  states  there  is  "  no  otht-r 
nsdom  equal  to  it."  The  report 
ttoed  in  1 804 ;  and  at  that  time. 


the  writer  adds,  Brand  bad  been  dead  Miini; 
vears. 


_  plough,  as  generally  made, 
J  objectionable  points  and  pro- 
It  was  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
n  exposure  tu  the  soil  and  wea- 
conlinually  reejuired  repair.  For 
•  correct  principle  or  guide,  it 
l|uently  happen  that  if  two  ploughs 
p  by  the  same  maker,  they  would 
exactly  alike  ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
{chance  tlian  certainty  whether 
old  fierlbrm  its  work  properly. 
•bares  had  been  hitherto  made  of 
ron,  until,  in  1785,  the  late  Robert 
of  Ipswich,  obtained  a  patent  for 
aharea  of  cast  iron;"  and  this  clr- 
p  ia  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  as 
portant  and  successful  improve- 
|fae  part  in  question,  but  as  the 
lidrawiog  the  attention  of  that  in- 
pad  many  others  to  further  iui- 
JU  in  the  plough,  which  were  very 
carrie<l  into  effect.  In  1803 
oe  obtained  a  second  patent 
'  ^iplring  a  cu.se-haraonliig 
i  iron  snares.  This  invention 
known  that  a  brief  deserlp- 
^taffice. 


Before  the  time  referred  to,  cart  iron 
shares, .  although  occasionally  used  in  some 
districts,  were  found  to  wear  away  too  fast 
from  the  under  side.  When  the  first  edge 
was  worn  off,  the  share  became  too  thick  to 
cut  the  ground  properly,  and  its  tendency, 
when  so  worn,  was  to  "  lose  its  hold  of  the 
work,"  and  to  pass  over  weeds  without  cut- 
ting them ;  while  tlie  blunt  edge  greatly 
added  to  the  draught.  The  improvement 
alluded  to  is  that  of  case-hardening  the 
under  side  to  the  thickness  of  one  six- 
teenth or  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is, 
in  effect,  bke  a  layer  of  steel  underneath 
the  share.  This  part,  from  its  hiu-dness, 
wears  very  slowly,  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  share  grinds  more  quickly  away, 
thereby  producing  a  constant  sharp  edge 
on  the  under  side.  The  land-side  point  of 
the  slmrc  is  also  hardened  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, which  prevents  it  from  wearing  so  fast 
as  it  would  otherwise  do  at  that  port;  a 
fault  to  which  all  shares  ore  more  or  less 
suliject.  The  following  figure  shows  a 
broken  share,  and  the  white  lines  the  hard- 
ened  parts. 


;  iron  shares,  thus  tem- 
le  expense  is  saved ;  the 
10  Bttcb  less  tlian  that  of 


wrought  iron,  that  they  may  bo  renewed  at 

a  less  expense  than  tin-  repairs  needful  to 

the   latter.      Another  bci\c&l   ante*  1t««» 
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There  wns  a  defect  to  which  ploughs 
even  made  with  this  plough-CTOund  were 
liable,  which  wn.",  that  nearly  uc  same  un- 
certAinty  nttendeil  their  manufoctnrc  as  in 
those  constructed  entirely  of  wood ;  scarcely 
two  workmen  would  muxc  theni  alike,  and 
sometimes  one  plough  would  work  well  and 
eiisily  to  ihe  holder,  while  another  made  by 
tlie  »an\e  hand  would  Ik;  inferior  in  this 
respect;  in  addition  to  wliidi  inconvenience, 
the  wood  tenons  in  the  iron  mortices  were 
liaVile  to  decay,  and  a  constant  expenae  of 
repair  was  entailed,  which  has  of  late  years, 
under  further  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ploughs,  been  obviated. 

As  imj)rovcments  in  the  art  of  founding 
became  known,  cast  iron  gradually,  and  to 
a  great  extent,  superseded  the  use  of  wood 


and 

manufactiire  of  i 
and  economy 
nicety  in  their  fonu  ca 
of  their  being  alway 
to  any  extent.  Sotm 
of  the  cast  iron  share,. 
having  their  entire  b( 
The  frnntes  of  whi 
are  sketches,  were  M 
of  the  handles,  beami^ 
soles,  and  otber  pa 
them,  and  any  portia 
at  pleaaur«.  They 
mould-board  bein£  a) 
rower  furrow,  and  o| 
of  the  different  put* 
re(iuirc<l. 


|emcot  of  the  body  of  the 
very  consicJoniblit  iniprove- 
»ny  tiling  tlitit  liml  lieeii  t>e- 
I  Mid  is  applicaMu  tn  ploii<;hs 
ry  description,  il-i  Ii.-w  liwn 
d  ill  tlie  fxhiliitiims  of  the 
ii-tuakeni,  at  the  umiual  iiieet- 
lyal  Agricultural  Society,  ai- 
de   of   which   was   so    con- 


■oov. 

Ilaviri};  thus  far  traced  the  several  im- 
provements which  have  been  iun<le  inthecnn- 
striietioii  of  the  ililFereiit  parts  of  the  plough, 
ami  havinf;  given  the  description  and  figure 
of  u  ]K;rfeit  Scutch  swing  [ilouph  (see 
p.  Ut(4.),  we  shiiil  here  introduce  a  cut  of 
one  of  the  nuist  upproveil  Kn<»lish  swinff 
ploufihs,  ami  reunirk  on  the  mechanical 
principles  on  which  thy  swing  plough  shouhl 
Ixj  coustrueted. 


milet.  —  The  handles  should  | 
f  wide  apart  to  allow  the  I 
walk  in  the  furrow,  and  lonj; 
t  him  n  full  command  of  the 
tt  he  eaji  lifV  or  depress  it 
|c,  guide  it  to  the  rit;ht  or  left 
bg  it  round  at  the  land's  end 
fow  into  another, 
tm.  —  The  U'am  should  he  of 
Itbat  its  end,  eomraonly  called 
lent  at  the  ]K>int  of  draui;ht, 
Irswn  from  that  piu-t  of  the 
b  the  traces  arc  attached,  to 
tluit  part  of  it  where  it  first 
I  On  the  right  arranjrenient 
f  draught  in  the  structure  of 
|efiend.i  much  of  it.s  ^leu■ly 
j^urojier   de|ilh.     It  is   from 


the  prinei[>le  of  balancing  from  a  point  ad- 
justed to  the  line  of  draught,  that  tlie 
plough  takes  its  name  of  itu'in^  in  contra- 
ilistinction  to  the  names  of  /mtl  and  wheel 
ploughs,  which  will  be  hereafter  deseriVied. 
The  beam  should  be  curved  ujiwards  at 
the  coulter  and  thioat  of  the  plough,  to 
clear  it-self  of  rubbish  which  sometimes  ac- 
cumulates, and  should  be  inclined  slightly 
fnini  the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  towards 
the  furrow,  because  its  tendency  is  to  yield 
towards  the  loosened  land,  and  it  therefore 
requires  this  counteraction  in  the  line  of 
draught  to  keep  it  in  a  right  line.  This  is 
supposing  a  imir  of  horses  to  Ik;  harnesseil 
abreast ;  if  liiey  be  haniessed  at  length,  the 
lieimi  shouhl  lie  still  more  indim-d ;  for  as 
neither  horse  then  walks  on  Uu:  "  UuvV"  \.W. 
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Mould-board.—  Th 
box  of  the  share  sboq 
of  the  riiie  of  the 
the  coulter  and  sbt 
vertical  and  horizont 
and  width  of  the  far 
board  Uas  to  complete 
it  over  and  leaving  it  I 
On  the  precLsion  wit| 
the  plough  performs  i1 
nearly  all,  of  the  beai 
dei)cnd8:  hence  the  I 
vering  its  true  form  1 
it  has  to  be  lued.  I 
this  ii>,  there  does  not 
any  precise  rule  for  ' 
mouId>board,  that  has 
an  approval  under  tl 
would  lead  us  to  sp«! 
dencc  of  it.  We  havi 
chanical  principles  la 
Bailey,  Gray,  Amos, 
and  others,  but  are  not 
makers  of  the  prenn^ 
here  to  either  the  oiie< 
long  as  the  mould -bl 
on  even  the  same  faiai 
always  similar,  i 
nrily  be  I 


^Bb  of  the  heavy  land  mould- 
lae  in  that  part  of  the  county  of 
re  be  resides,  by  cutting  away  a 


eonsiderahle  jxirtion  of  the  lower  and  hinder 
part  of  the  figure,  and  by  making  it  in  a 
straight  line  lengthwise  from  the  nose  to 
(he  hind  part. 


e  circmnstonceg  always  the  same, 
le  DO  question  but  that  one  nm- 

ibrm  of  the  mould-board  would 
Die  to  all  others ;  but,  under  cir- 
I  to  various,  the  plan  hitherto 
u  been  to  prove,  by  experience 

practical  o))eration,  the  forms 
1  to  different  lands  under  an 
spth  and  width  of  work,  keeping 
■  possible  to  the  principle  of  the 
jieoosary  for  the  proper  lifting, 
nd  laying  over  the  soil.  Fro- 
nmild-board  be  ma<le  so  tliat  the 
le  in   operation,  goes   on   as  it 

a  good  practical  criterion  as  to 
rill  be  found  in  the  evidence  of 
bs«  undergone,  and  this,  with  the 
Hat  now  in  use,  can  be  iletenntned 
f.    ir  'i-n  soil,  the  niould- 

watr  I  uniformly — if  the 

)  to  Slip  wnb  light  friction  and 
pressure  from  one  end  of  it 


to  the  other,  it  cannot  be  far,  if  any  thing, 
out  of  its  proper  shape  for  the  puiposc  in- 
tended. And  yet,  if  the  same  mould-lmard 
be  used  oti  some  other  lands,  it  will  imme- 
diately show  its  inapplicability  to  them  by 
the  soil  adlioring  to  it  in  parLn,  not  slipping 
well  tbrouj'h  it,  and  thus  evidencing  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  its  general  friction.  There- 
fore, considering  that  neither  depth  nor 
width  of  furrow  is  always  the  same,  and 
that  scarcely  one  circumstance  affecting  its 
use  is  unvarying,  it  is  dilHcult  to  find  a  rule 
which  shall  aptly  suit  these  chimges.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  prc!rume<l  that  such  will 
not  or  cannot  be  found;  and  the  theory 
which  most  accords  with  our  view,  is  one 
which  has  recently  been  laid  ilown  by  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  rector  of  Winkficld, 
Berkshire,  a  gentleman  whose  scientific  and 
agricultural  knowledge  entitles  his  opinion 
to  considernblo  deference.  Ilis  theory  is. 
that  the  mould-board  nhouW  be  towvY»»«'^ 


A  B  lieing  a  section  of  the  mould-boar<l 
just  behind  the  share,  C  B  in  the  middle  of 
itfi  lensth,  uikI  1)  B  nt  the  heel.  Fig.  1.  is 
a  section  in  which  tlie  vertical  lines  are 
straight.,  and  is  adapted  to  mellow  soils; 
Jig.  2.  convex  lines  tVir  adhesive  soils,  and 
fig.  3.   for   very  light   loose   sands.      This 


subject  is  more  fullv  e.«pla(M^ 
head  "  Plough"  in  tfie  Pemf  i 
an  article  which  we  wotild  roe 
the  perusal  of  our  readen. 

Tue  following  drawing  exhiM 
tion  of  the  mould-boanl  in  ihl 
turning  the  furroW'«lice. 


Uavins  availed  ourselves  of  the  opjwr- 
tunity  ot  testing  several  forms  of  mould- 
boards  which  have  obtained  general  ap- 
proval in  voi'ious  localities,  we  find  that, 
though  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
their  form  is  ncarlv  that  which  this  rule, 
under  the  modifications  of  its  straight,  con- 
cave, and  convex  lines,  leads  to;  and  the 
conclusion  we  ^h(luld  thence  draw  is,  that 
although  no  one  f<irm  uf  mould-board  will 
or  can  be  applicable  to  every  variety  of  soil 
and  circumstance,  there  is  no  description  of 
soil  for  which  a  ])erf«:t  mould-b<j|ird  nniy 
not  Ih;  made  by  thin  rule  in  some  of  ita 
uiodilicatious. 
970 


There  a  another 
board,  whidi,  from  being 
lengthwise^  approximatai 
to  the  upper  aind  lower 
turn-rest  plough.  The  ui 
mould-board  i«  nearly 
in  a  weilge-like  form  to 
the  lower  part  is  t^aUrd 
which  is  fixed  below 
part.,  and  ricans  out  tbe 

This  kind  .>r  ii....ild.' 
made  by  Pri 
MilIbrcK)k,    i< 
1609,  and  hi>-       •  i 
It  is  tlie    one    iIcm ni 


simple  US  the  coulter  mny  aji- 
t,  it  is  a  very  iinportaiit  part  of  (lie 
id  much  (lept-nils  uj)on  its  bi'in{r 
onnc<]  and  (i.\i.-il  Ihr  the  work  it 
form  in  the  (iiicrafion  of  ploiigh- 
bould  Ite  nmtlo  of  iron  and  ateel, 
Scicnt  suhs'tanoe  to  stand  firndy  to 
>n  in  which  it  is  set  for  its  work, 
jg  either  to  the  ri^ilit  liand  or  to 
"Die  blade  or  cutllojr  part  !<hould 
tiro  inches  and  u  Imit  wide,  and 


formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  cu^^•cs  shown 
ill  the  accompanTing  figure,  as  this  sha]>e 
cuts  the  land  easier  than  when  the  edge  is 
either  in  a  atnught  line  or  curved  forward. 
The  land  side  ot  the  coulter  should  be  flat, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  grudual  taper  from 
the  edge  to  the  buck :  the  thickness  must 
Ije  detemilncd  hy  the  strength  of  the  work 
it  has  to  perform. 

The  angle  at  which  the  coulter  is  usually 
set,  is  about  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
plane  of  the  ground  ;  hut  in  sumuier-lands 
It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  more  slimtiug 
position,  and  Ui  take  the  lead  of  the  shore 
about  three  ijuarters  of  an  inch,  to  prevent 
the  grass  or  rubbish  driving  in  a  heap,  as  it 
otherwise  might  do.  On  the  contrary,  when 
used  for  ploughing  up  hard  fallows,  it  re- 
quires to  be  fixed  in  a  more  upright  |)0- 
Bition,  and  rather  more  backward  than  the 
point  of  the  share.  It  should  be  placed 
about  half  on  inch  above  the  share,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  land  side  of  it. 
Every  good  plougliiuan  has  his  own  notions 
on  the  subject  of  setting  the  coulter,  but 
the  above  directions  are  given  from  prac- 
tical observatuin. 

The  usual  mode  of  fixing  the  coulter  in 
the  socket  of  the  frame  or  beam,  is  by  means 
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of  wooJ  or  iron  wedges  ilriven  above  or 
below  the  socket,  or  by  a  coarse  cut  screw- 
bolt,  which  turua  into  the  side  of  the  socket 
and  presses  agiiinst  the  coulter  stalk.  Each 
of  these  modes  is  defective.  The  plun  of 
wedging  the  coulter  is  difficult,  and  the 
ploughman,  after  tryiu";  his  skill  forsome 
time,  frequently  finds  himself  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  .let  it  in  its  proper  jMiaition.  The 
plan  of  the  screw-lwdt  just  described  is  also 
faulty,  for  wedjjes  are  even  then  re<jujsite, 
aiid  the  difficulty  of  setting  is  very  little,  if 
any,  less  than  by  the  other  mode. 

The  figures  in  p.  97 1 .  represent  three  dif- 
ferent plans  for  fastening  the  coulter. 

Either  of  these  plans  is  superior  to  the 
old  mode  of  wedging ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
plication in  the  details  of  all,  that  appears 
not  quite  aduptxid  to  the  class  of  workmen 
who  liuvc  to  use  them. 

Skim  Couilem.  Skim  coulters  are  some- 
times used  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
surface  grass  or  rubbish,  and  we  here  give 
sketches  of  the  kin<iH  we  have  observed  in 
use.  The  usual  plan  is  to  fi.\  the  skiiu 
■bout  six  inches  before  the  common  coulter. 


SKIU  COt'tTtU. 


Wheel  CouUer*  are  used  in  tlie  fen-huids, 
and  arc  useful 
when  ploughing  up 
turf  Oneoftlie.se 
coulters  is  repre- 
gente<]  by  the  an- 
nexed figure."  The 
cutting  disc  should 
be  mode  of  steel, 
with  a  nave  sufli- 
ciently  long  for  it 
to  be  steady,  and 
the  box  should  be 
bored  true,  and  re- 
volve ,  on  a  well 
fitted  steel  pm,  as 
on  the  perfect  fit- 
ting of  the  box 
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and  axle  the  furrect  aaiUif  rf  1i 
and  cor<-">-''v  of  ihetAttM^ 
of  the  I  I  lenda. 

Swiiif,    .  ^.'.i.  —  The  i^liMli 

biitcd  to  the  swing  plough  ur  *  H 

1 .  It  admits  of  being  wt  (<M  ili 
a  given  depth,  eithiT  AJiawfi  « 
by  the  alteration  of  the  dranj^  ifl| 
point  of  draught,  or  by  iiuTMi 
creasing  the  distance  at  whifdb  ibi^ 
the  horseo  is  applied. 

2.  The  ploughman  b*s«la»lk« 
regulating,  in  some  degPM,  iks 
the  work,  by  either  litUng  at  hit 
the  handles. 

3.  It  is  a  plough  of  ooi*  ll 
strucdon  than  any  other,  aad  \m^ 
in  its  first  cost. 

4.  A  skilful  workman  can  sloi 
ridge  and  furrow  at  rerr  ntany  { 
depth ;  he  ran  work  with  il  un, 
lands,  and  in  all  weathers  wktaj 
can  be  done  at  all. 

The  Wheel  PUmgh  (tritk  h^  \ 
—  This  derives  its  name  frnm  i 
appendage  of  a  carriage  and  vt 
body  of  the  plough  is  eHeBlil|| 
as  that  of  the  swing  plon^  t^ 
standing  the  different  fom  of  iH 
point  of  draught  should  be  th*  4 
of  the  swing  plough,   namelr.  U 
drawn  from  the  horse'?    '      '  '     1 
or  point  of  resistant<e. 
from  the  following  sket 
in   many   parts   of   N 
Essex  ;  and  as  all  ■' 
the  same  in  merl; 
we  have  chosen  for  ... 

The  dotted  lines  u| 
the  frame  at  rf  to  the  j' 
figure   of  the  swing   plongfa;  m 
intended  by  this,  is  to  shov  thatt 
draught  will  be  the  nine  noCaj 
the  intermediate  appendacef  oft 
and  in  either  case,  the  Kne  a  i 
intersected  at  b,  by  the  drau^it' 
plough  at  c. 

The  beam  is  elevatctl 
on  a  cross-bar  of  lite 
and/,  and  the  latter  ttxm  pvt 

riar'  '■ ■n;  supported  by  ^ 

dr  M  g  e<illiirs  the  ' 

will    .L  at  iJoaaore  li> 

notches  from  h  to  i;  thf 
to  keep  the  iitnnilards 
sition  ;  ^  the  Inilstcr,  t* 
as  the  pii>ii;;h  is  want 
deeper.    'Hie  {ilough  k 
"  to  or  from  land."  that 
left,  by  alterl'  n^let 

to  the  le(\  or  lioBit  «r 

the  hake  m.     I'iie  turtuer 
the  boily  of  the  ploogb,  ik* 


rlieela;  corretponding  altera- 
■  Utter  must  be  made  by  the 

■ppose  that  tlic  bcxly  of  this 
piout  is  gimllar  to  that  of  the 
,  but  a  slight  deviation  from 
d  by  practice,  from  die  im- 
Ind  rendering  it  desirable  to 
lirenure  u|K>n  tlie  wheels,  in  | 
•  ID  uniform  depth  of  furrow, 
beted  by  attaching  the  rN>int 
igbtly  above  the  tlirect  line ; 
K  obvious,  that  any  remarks 
to  the  one,  such  aa  pitching 
kor  leas  into  the  ground,  vary- 
Ill  of  the  furrow,  by  expand- 
Cting  the  width  at  which  the 
irorks,  or  such  like  alterations, 
lally  to  the  other.  The  dif- 
ifoTC,  in  the  eongtruction  of 
Rieh  and  the  Bwing  plough 
Adition  of  the  carnage  and 
parts  whieh  are  in  direct 
ith. 

to  the  sketch  given  above 
'plough,  with  the  description 
Mirt«,  it  will  be  seen  how  each 
Bel  gear  uiechauically  operates 
in  order  to  be  clear,  it  may  he 
\  irrespective  of  any  alteration 
the  fhorc,  as  that  would  alike 
ler  the  swing  or  tlie  wheel 
ilDode  of  setting  the  wheel 
[greater  or  less  depth,  is  by 
kising  the  cross-bar  e,  or  by 
tflecreasing  the  length  of  the 
^bat  aa  the  latter  serves  to 
■1  plough  in  an  upright  po- 
pde  of  altering  the  depth  of 
'  when  alterations  are 

tin,    which   collars   the 
admits  of  change  to 
aught,  for  the  purpose 
he  point  at  which  the  plough 
beet:   if  it  V>e  set  too  for- 
I  will  incline  too  much  to-  I 
;  the  shore,  and  rise  vp  I 


at  the  heel ;  and  if  too  far  backward,  the  con- 
verse of  this  will  be  the  case ;  the  plough- 
man, therefore,  ascertains  by  trials  toe  point 
of  drauglit,  and  regulates  this  chain  accord- 
ingly. 
The  iiJvocates  for  wheel  ploughs  state  — 

1.  That  ploughing  can  be  more  easily  per- 
fonued  by  them  than  by  the  swing  plough. 

2.  That  the  work  can  be  done  with  greater 
precision,  Ixith  as  to  dejith  and  widdi,  for 
the  wheels  Berve  a»  gauges, 

3.  That  shallower  work  can  Iw  done  with 
the  wheel  than  with  the  swing  plough,  and 
that  when  the  ground  is  very  hard  or  very 
stony,  it  can  be  worked  witJi  more  ease 
than  by  the  swing  plough,  and  under  .some 
circumstances,  when  the  swing  plough,  of 
tlie  same  construction  in  the  body  part, 
cannot  l>c  held  in  its  work  at  nil. 

The  advocates  of  either  the  swing  or  the 
wheel  jilough,  each  advance  good  reasons 
for  the  use  at  particular  times  or  on  par- 
ticular soils  of  tlie  one  or  the  other ;  but 
our  object  is  to  furnish  a  clear  description 
of  both,  and  to  [xiint  out  the  mechanical 
principles,  by  which  their  respective  merits 
may  be  compared. 

The  swing  plough  requires  more  thill 
than  judgment  in  the  user.  It  is  dependent 
upon  the  ploughman  for  almost  every  indi 
of  its  work ;  it  will  not  go  far  without  his 
aid,  and  lung  practice  only  can  moke  him 
perfect  in  the  use  of  it ;  but,  when  ho  be- 
comes master  of  the  art,  he  can  manage  it 
under  all  circumstances,  he  can  cross  ridge 
and  furrow,  and  gauge  his  work  with  as- 
tonishing correctness. 

The  wheel  plough  with  high  gallowsee  is 
pompSicated  in  its  construction,  and  it  re- 
quires momjiuIifnifiU  than  ikillin  the  plough- 
man, because  the  depth  of  its  working  is  not 
ulonc  flependent  on  the  principle  of  balanc- 
ing, but  on  the  adjustment  in  unison  there- 
with of  the  draught-chains;  and  the  plough 
might  "  swim  fair"  to  all  appearance  in  ita 
work,  while  in  mecluinical  principles  are 
set  at  variance  with  each  other  so  as  to  wld 
greatly  to  the  draught.    Us  vto\>ct  •>«<iT\i.- 


be  able  to  dip  into  tbe  tiirrow,  and  to  rise 
apun  upon  tlie  ridge  by  his  own  command 
of  the  plough  at  the  handles ;  but  the  wheel 
plough,  unless  altere<l  when  arriving  at  the 
above  ine<]ualities,  would  leave  the  lowest 
purl  unploughed,  because  the  wheels  as  they 
rise  at  the  opposite  ridge,  would  in  some 
cases  take  the  plough  nearly  out  of  the 
ground. 

There  is  eenerally  a  perceptible  difler- 
enee  in  the  pluughings  performed  by  swing 
and  wheel  ploughs,  the  Utter  being  more 
even  and  uniform.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  work  Ls  concerned,  the  wheels  give  an 
advantage.  When  the  draught-irons  and 
wheels  are  all  set  properly  in  unison  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  plough  has  no  con- 
tlicting  forces  in  operation,  and  the  wheels 
press  out  lightly  on  the  ground,  the  force 
required  to  draw  the  wheel  plough  is  less 
than  that  of  the  swing  plough,  from  the 
regularity  of  its  progress  throughout  as  re- 
gards bot^  width  and  depth  of  furrow. 

It  shoulil,  however,  be  observed,  there  is 
great  liability  of  the  forces,  which  act  so  well 
together  whiU  in  uiiiion,  being,  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  ploughman 
set  in  some  degree  oppoting  to  each  other, 
and  then  the  resistance  of  draught  is  g^reatly 
increased.  ^Miatevcr  ai)proxiniates  to  this 
disagreement  of  forces  is  in  its  measure  an 
evil ;  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  fallen 
into,  as  the  plough  will  hold  steadily  to  its 
work,  notwithstanding  this  mismanagement, 

As  a  counterbalance  to  the  advantages  of 
wheel  ploughs,  in  the  precision  of  the  work 
done,  in  the  saving  of  labour  to  the  horses, 
and  in  their  adaptation  to  hard  land,  is  the 
time  consumed  in  frequent  adjustments  of 


certain,  with 
with  certaintv, 
mode  of  attaciiii^  th 
to  describe  originate 
tached  to  the  doub 
vented  by  Lord  Som 
and  the  plan  has  b4 
time.  Tney  are  no 
ployed  in  the  midlanl 

NVe  select  for  oul 
with  a  body  of  the  ■ 
struction  as  those  of 
ploughs  last  referred 
attauied  to  the  beal 
manner  to  the  wheel 
lowsca.  We  have  o 
many  Scotch  plougj 
in  the  manner  about 
the  plough  so  alt«ro 
the  improved  Scotch  ] 
constant  as  has  ever  | 
the  Scoi'h  ploughmai 
we  much  doubt  wb«d 
this  a  libel  on  a  fkvo^ 
will  therefore  choa«| 
its  having  been  pti| 
England  and  Scotlan 
more  eligible  for  liie  j 

It  will  be  observo 
fixed  at  the  fore  pan 
tute  the  ditTerence  t 
swing  plough.  One 
twelve  inches  in  dial 
land  side  of  the  nloiig 
unploughed  Ituiil;  tli 
twenty  inches  in  diaq 
site  side,  and  runs  in  i 
wheel  is  up 
of  iu  bnn 


[bod  beyond  the  length  required, 
wheel  must  be  raised  at  each  end 
Id  just  before  the  plough  comcH 
i  furrow,  or  it  will  be  taken  gra- 
t  of  the  ground,  and  the  land  wilt 
loug;hed  to  its  t'uU  drgith.  TIr' 
I  is  to  exten<l  the  comuioii  furrow 
T  thereabouts,  bt'yond  its  ultimate 
to  the  headland.1,  whicli  ia  after- 
fright  l>y  llie  ero9»  ploughing  at 
^bottom  of  the  field. 


The  loss  of  time  involved  by  alteration  of 
the  wheel  may  be  overeoiue  by  u  simple 
meehunical  contriviinec,  with  a  lever,  the 
longer  eml  of  which  rejtohes  the  handle  of 
the  plough,  and  by  it  the  wheel  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  depth  instiintly.  'ITiis  wna 
till!  invention  of  Ilenry  Oslxirne,  u  gentle- 
iiiiui  re;iiding  in  SuOblk,  and  it  has  l)een 
introduced  with  sucecsB  into  other  eoun- 
tie-'i. 


r 

mil 


to  the  Board  of  A/^rievl- 

county  of  Leieester,  published 

i»   6ljitei],    "  that    more  than 

l^;o,  wheels  were  first  aiqilied 

end  of  tJic   beam,  and  it  waij 

pitching'    the   plough  a    little 

silting  the  wheels  so  as  to  pre- 

.■  loo  deep,   the  wheels  were 

!<■,  and  the  phmgh  required 

ihl  it  except  in  places  of  difli- 

propcrly   adjusted,   a   lad   of 

of  Hge  can  manage  it  easily  ; 

of  this  article  once  saw,  at  a 

h,  B  larl  having  a  plough  of 

only  one  in  the  field  —  widk- 

'  "ic  it,  to  the  great  a.stonish- 

compctitors,  and   from 

still  greater  astonishment, 

ilie  prize.  This  liwl  had  been 

.;  '"vly  B  few  months. 


When  one  wheel  only  is  attached  to  the 
plough,  some  persons  give  the  preference  to 
a  small  one  t<i  run  upon  the  iinphmgheii 
land,  OS  it  is  less  likely  to  elog  u{>,  and 
requires  no  alteration  towards  the  end  of 
the  furrow ;  but  others  prefer  a  larger 
wheel  which  runs  in  the  furrow,  us  it 
has  an  even  bottom  to  travel  over,  and  cor- 
rectly regulates  the  width  of  the  furrow- 
slice.  It  also  more  effectually  facilitates  the 
turning  round  at  the  headland,  particularly 
if  the  horses  have  to  go  to  the  right  hand. 
Tlio  larger  wheel  to  run  in  the  furrow, 
therefore,  is  best  for  general  purposes,  ami 
with  a  lever  attnchul  \o  it,  as  deserilied 
obove,  it  is  rendered  very  easy  of  adjust- 
ment. 

In  the  use  of  u  gauge  for  the  depth  of 
ploughing,  whether  of  two  wheels, one  «l\vv\, 
or  a  foot,  the  ploug\i  AwuVX  V>c  ?*>  tc%v^B.v«A. 


I 


I  of  plouglia  each  with  a 
not  (iissiDiilar  in  prin- 
i^diglitly  diflereut  in  the  mode 
the  wht>el. 

Me  of  a  wheel  being  placed  in 
shown  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
>  reduce  the  friction  that  arises 
ding  pressure  of  the  sole,  and 
ler  purpose  of  regiilafing  wliat 
meu  the  under  pitch  of  the 
a  to  make  it  t4ike  mnre  or  less 
!  ground." 

lears  something  plausible  in  the 
us  reducing  the  friction  at  the 
making  the  plough  into  a  sort 
riage,  by  which  its  motion  for- 
rendered  more  ea«y  of  draught, 
loubtful  whether  it  is  not  more 
■balanced  by  the  disadvantages 
I  it,  viz. 

Med  weight.  The  wheel  getting 
\  and  becoming  unsteady  at  tlie 
$  rook  u  little  on  either  side. 
1^  kod  dogging  up  on  some  soils. 
iplication  it  gives  to  the  struc- 
ilough. 
h  be  set  oa  it  ought  to  be,  there 


is  but  little  friction  upon  the  sole  at  the 
heel,  an<]  the  saving  in  that  respect  bears  a 
very  sraali  proportion  to  the  entire  drought 
of  the  plough.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram,  that  the  plough,  as  com- 
nionly  constructed,  bears  only  upon  the  edge 
of  the  share  and  the  heel,  not  all  the  way 
upon  the  sole. 


The  alteration  of  (he  pitch  of  the  plough 
applies  e(iiially  In  a  sole  mode  to  rise  or 
fall  a.«  to  u  wheel,  and  the  bearing  on  the 
ground  may  be  made  as  short  with  the  one 
us  the  other. 


^M  for  the  pur)x>se  of  plough- 
^K  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
^mt  I^rd  SomerviUe.  There 
^ftdry  nmterial  alteration  in 
H|f  this  plough ;  but  as  re- 
^(jn  whicJi  it  is  now  mode,  it 
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has  progressed  in  the  same  degree  u  the 
common  plough,  and  is  u  neat  and  well 
finishe<l  implement.  At  the  late  agricultural 
meeting  at  Cambridge,  a  very  light  plough 
of  this  description,  made  by  Itansome  and 
Co.,  was  exhibited  at  work  ;  and  there  waa 
3  a 


Subtoil  PIo^Mm.-' 
subsoil  plough,  uur  I 
James  Suiit  L,  <>(  Dm) 
who  has  opened  k  rt 
portant  view  of  tiU 
subsoil  ploughing,  ai 
under  soil  without  tl 
face.  His  practicH 
been  devot«a  to  the  { 
and  the  results  har^ 
The  plough  he  invi 
too  well  known  to  ii«| 
we  should  conudcri 
without  a  sketch  oTJ 
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Thit)  nloueb,  u  reipecta  its  carriage  and 
ivIieeK  nandles  and  beam,  is  Uic  same  in 
priuciple  aa  the  liigh  gallows  plough  pre- 
vious!)' described;  but  it^  characteristic 
■liflerencc  is  in  the  construction  and  use  of 
its  turu-furrows,  a  and  6,  or,  as  they  are 
more  correctly  culled,  its  turn  rests,  and  on 
its  nose-piece  e,  which  is  colled  the  buck, 
and  in  its  shore  f,  which  vai'ius  in  width 
according  to  the  work  it  has  to  do :  the 
plough  is  sometimes  use<l  without  its  rests 
as  a  brood-share  for  cleaning  land,  and 
shares  for  it  arc  made  from  two  to  twenty- 
four  inches. 

The  plough  is  contrived  so  as  to  lay  the 
furrows  all  in  one  direction,  from  one  side 
of  the  field  to  the  other.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  becomes  necessary  at  each  turn  of 
the  horses  to  set  in  for  a  fresh  furrow, 
either  a  right-handed  orleft-handed  plough; 
and  this  is  the  operation.     We  will  suppose 


a  plough  to  be  tiu 
over  to  the  right  haii 
case,  cuts  on  the  led 
nary  ploughing,  the 
the  share  centred  on 
of  the  share  alike,  an^ 
buck,  which,  as  a  we< 
slice,  and  »cts  it  ot 
which  forms  the  Ut4^ 
into  operation,  and  fi| 
The  furrow -slice  b^ 
the  first  furrow  in  th| 
ciently  wide  for  the  i 
first  to  stand  on  itt 
into  its  place.  If  4 
ten  inches  wide  and  || 
must  be  sixteen  iD< 
regular  furrows  coni 
always  l>c  the  widtt 
as  an  open  one  at  ih4 
ing. 


PLOUGH. 


_  binder  purt  gently  Bwccps  over  the 
-ilice  as  it  roUs,  tbus  romplcting  the 
The  lower  rest  iu<i»  the  operation 
a^iut  the  furrow-slice. 
ftiTTmr  being  completed  to  the  right 
■'  '  'Ughmon  next  chong^es  tlie  jjo- 
•  miter  to  the  opposite  side,  by 
miunii  ilie  "tckI  bat,"  that  is,  a  wood- 
with  a  crook  in  it :  this  is  instantly 
and  he  removes  the  lower  rest  to  the 
iiile  of  the  ploufjh,  and  proceeds  aa 
with  the  adjoining  furrow. 
Kent  plough,  notwitlistuniKng  its 
appearance,  great  bulk,  and 
bmatious,  is,  m  the  hands  of  a 
jhman,  a  very  effective  imple- 
I  Kid  we  have  frequently  seen  plough- 
>  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  with 
WB  eleven  inches  wide,  so  accurately 
roied  as  to  astonish  the  judges  who 
een  accustomed  to  the  lighter  tttoughs 
cr  counties.  It  is,  however,  <lifhcult  to 
pe,  ami  requires  much  proi-tice  to  use 
I  any  degree  of  fiicilily.  Having  to  per- 
kolh  right  and  left  ploughing,  it  miiiit 
rfijctly  true  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the 
r  must  also  Im*  so  accurately  fitted  to 
gnlar  hole,  that  when  tlie  upper  part 
paed  either  on  tlie  right  or  leli  by  the 
t,   its  piint  ehall  be  eijuully   tnie  to 

Kof  tiie  furrow  it  is  intended  to  cut. 
tly  braced  in  all  ita  parts,  tlic  ugiper 
ft   the  gallows  being  confined    by  a 
11  of  the  beaiu,  and  the  drniight 
liraccd  tightly  to  the  beam  by 
%/i   a   collar  chain,  or  rather  pair  of 
ins,   having  what    is  technically 
gDoeu  neck  "  passing  through  one 
~,  which  is  made  circular  for  its 
In  order  to  correct  any  tendency 
e  from  the   perfect  straight   line, 
from  the  complicated  series  of  braces, 
hman  is  provided  with  a  parcel 
of  every  sort  and  size,   which   he 
Ijr  carriea  in  the  foot  of  on  old  shoe 
the  handle  of  his  plough ;  and 
ad,  should  a  link  not  be  suf- 
t^gbt,  or  should  any  tendency  to 
mj"  from  its   work  appear,  after 
_  a  nail  of  the  exact  size  fitted 
place,  it  is  ingeniously  inserted  at 
*ioa  of  the  liiJcs,  and  every  aub- 
ition  is  effected  by  the  never- 
'«tion  to  the  nail  store ;  it  thus 
ba}ipen<,  that   by  the  time  the 
fitted  for  its  work,  almost  every 
with    nails ;    and   upon 
on  a  numl>cr  of  ploughs  at 
I  trial  field,  the  quantity  of  nails 
'    three,  was  respectively  15,  17, 

,  Ijcen  before  observed,  the  work 
1  it  uevertliclcss  excellent,  and  for 
••I 


deep  and  heavy  ploughing  the  principle  is 
better  adapted  than  a  casual  observer  would 
suppose ;  out  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it 
is  a  more  cumbrous  implement  than  a  plough 
forii)C<l  as  a  turn -rest  needs  to  be,  (or  a 
large  proiK>rtion  of  its  present  size  and 
strength  is  requisite  to  provide  against  the 
strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  from  the 
attempt  to  counterbalance  tlie  conflicting 
forces  its  erroneous  construction  has  en- 
gendered. 

The  plan  of  laying  furrows  in  one  di- 
rection, Bo  a-s  to  have  neither  ridge  nor 
water  furrows,  has  within  the  last  year  nt- 
tructed  more  than  common  attcnlum,  and 
it  has  led  to  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  ploughing  pursued  in  Kent,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  many 
of  our  first-rate  agriculturists  to  try  the 
plan,  provided  lighter  implements  can  be 
iurniplicd  tor  the  purpose,  not  exceeding 
llie  power  of  two  horses'  draught.  To  this 
object  some  eminent  practical  fanners  have 
turned  their  attention,  and  a  plough,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  \\  illinm  Smart, 
a  farmer  of  great  resfwutability  and  expe- 
rience at  Kaiiihain,  in  Kent,  bills  fair  to 
open  a  new  and  very  important  view  of  the 
niechanical  principles  of  the  tuni-rcst  plough, 
which  he  ha*  remodelled;  and  it  may  be 
made  equally  applicable  to  the  power  ol  two 
or  four  horses.  A  description  of  this,  in  a 
letter  he  has  recently  published  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Erprets,  gives  a  dear  elucida- 
tion of  his  view  of  the  subject. 

Tliis  gentleman,  after  many  trials,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  inasmuch  as  the  work 
of  the  turn-rest  jilnugh  depended  on  its 
wedge-like  construction,  its  torm  could  only 
be  correct  in  proportion  to  its  approach  to 
the  perfect  wedge  ;  and  this  forni,  obtained 
by  straight  lines  in  the  direction,  first,  from 
the  point  of  the  shore  to  the  throat  of  the 
plough,  to  produce  the  effect  of  elevating 
the  furrow  slice ;  and,  second,  from  the  etlge 
of  tlie  coulter  to  the  heel  of  the  rest,  to 
effect  the  turning  of  the  Hag,  is  that  which 
he  has  adopted ;  making  these  lines  lend  to 
an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  With  tlie  ns- 
sititance  of  an  ingenious  ploiigbwright  in  his  ■ 
own  neighbourhood,  several  lll«^ugll^  on  this  { 
principle  were  constructed,  and  these  have  \ 
been  the  basis  upon  which  still  further  im- 
provements in  the  detail  have  been  carried -j 
out.  They  are  now  so  constructed  that  iho 
ploughman  can  readilv  shift  his  coulter  by 
means  of  a  lever,  which  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  handles,  and  also  his  rc-sts  or 
mould-boards  from  side  to  side,  without 
leaving  his  station  between  the  handles  of 
his  plough,  they  being  so  arranged  that 
by  withdrawing  a  small  pin  and  pres.«ing^ 
the  projc(^ting  rest  towanls  the  bod>f  oC  VVi 
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Ploughs  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
furrowB  all  in  unc  iliructiun,  and  liijing  the 
slices  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  is 
done  by  the  common  plough,  have  Ijeen 
within  the  last  year  or  two  brought  before 
the  public,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  they 
have  been  generally  adopted. 

Tlie  first  of  tliese  is  one  most  ingeniously 
contrived  by  James  Wllkic,  of  Uddington. 
This  plough  has  handles,  beam,  and  frame- 
work very  similar  to  the  wrought  iron 
Seot('h  plough.  A  spindle,  fixed  over  the 
beam,  has  Bttaclio<i  to  it  a  right  and  a  left 
hand  niould-lH)ard  and  share,  each  so  fas- 
tened, that  when  one  is  in  work,  the  other 
is  elevuted  over  the  beam,  and  by  turning 
the  handle  on  the  spindle  one  fourth  of  a 
circle,  the  one  moulu-board  is  taken  out  of, 
and  the  other  set  ready  for,  work.  The  end 
of  the  spindle  to  which  these  arc  affixed, 
has  an  eccentric,  which,  acting  U]Km  the 
coulter,  sets  it  to  the  proper  cut  for  the 
mould-board  which  is  iu  use  at  the  time. 

The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  improved 
Kent  turn-rest  plough. 

The  second  is  tlie  invention  of  Captain  Hay 
of  Belton.  This  plough  may  be  described 
as  having  a  right  and  a  left  banded  l«>dy 


to  left,  m  that 
unc  instance  the  i 
shall  altcnuitely  ^ 
thus  act  on  cither  di 
which  is  not  at  work 
over  the  other.  Th«l 
two  bludes  or  catting 
one  of  which  acts  n 
and  the  other  vertia 
the  jKuition  of  whid 
end  of  the  furrow  b; 
We  have  seen  this 
land  and  with  a  shI 
ap{>eared  to  do  its  wq 
lion  was  changed  wUl 
cully. 

In  going  thus  at  la 
the  plough,  we  have  4 
of  agricultural  mechi 
in  general  use.  To  I 
into  the  description 
common  routine  of 
carrieil  us  beyond  n 
the  iiro}>er  bmit  ot 
work.  At  the  aama 
servetL,  tliat  there  at% 
for  which  ploughs  vf 
ferent  to  any  alroa4 


bis  should  be  eflccted  with 
liture  of  animal  power,  and 
est  eoonoBi)'  -,  and,  lastly, 
I  be  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
ce  to  the  [ilougnmau  who 
them.  The  cii-cumBtanre  of 
ill  bo  continually  rLVjuired 
ir  out,  should  also  be  kept 
whole  require  to  be  made 
plan,  so  as  to  insure  every 
perly ;  the  workman  miiy 
tn  the  spot  as  readily  as  a 
manufactory.  Nor  should 
hat  quality  of  materials  and 
e  mam  pointi  in  economy, 
ense  with  either  is  to  jmve 
tisfaction  and  trouble  to  all 
d. 

to  suggest  alterations  on 
iplements,  which  appear 
urpose,  and  likely  to  agree 
ion  of  requisites  just  given ; 
doubt  that  the  plough,  in 
IE,  is  capable  of  great  im- 
amongst  the  points  to  which 
»  usemlly  directed,  are  the 

rmught  that  different  forms 
s  and  shares  require,  in 
ne  those  b«st  suited  for  the 

nl  that  will  best  turn  the 
side  of  the  j)Iough,  so  as  to 
g  changed  from  one  to  the 

plan  of  tlie  Kent  turn- 
It'  of  altering  the  depth  or 
[g  plough  while  in  motion, 
;  the  horses,  so  that  it  may 
id  to  any  differSnce  in  the 
I,  or  ine<iuttlities  on  its  sur- 
llough  may  meet  with. 
respects  the  wheel  plough, 
any  of  its  forces  in  oppo- 
ler. 

G.  The  art  of  turning 
IT  means  of  the  plough. 
lous  kinds  of  ploughing, 
ig  is  eflecte<l  by  the  plough 
}ng  the  same  furrow ;  the 
e  purpose  of  throwing  the 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
time  for  raising  n  furrow 
r  that  whieh  hud  been  al- 
er,  and  raising  it  up,  kr., 

the  first  furrow  slice,  Ijy 
the  surface  soil  is  entirely 
tratum  of  subsoil  l.iid  over 
f  in  the  field  what  trench- 
ftde  does  in  the  garden. 
RgtCan  only  be  employed 
rnere  the  .subsoil  is  iiatu- 
good  quality,  or  where  it 


has  been  rendered  so  by  draining  and  sub- 
soil ploughing ;  for  l>ad  subsoil  brought  to 
the  surface,  unless  considerably  altered  in 
composition  and  texture,  woidd  be  unfit  for  ^J 
receiving  seeds  or  plantii.  .  H| 

To  excel  in  the  art  of  ploughing,  the 
ploughman  should  take  n  pleasure  m  his 
work,  and  not  rest  satisfie<i  tdl  he  can  make 
ins  furrows  in  a  straight  line,  and  lay  the 
slices  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same 
angle  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  He 
should  open  his  first  furrow  in  a  uniform 
manner,  aud  proceed  with  regularity  of 
width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  slice,  and 
"  shut  up  "  clean  at  last. 

Ploughing  matches,  which  of  late  years 
have  been  so  general,  have  given  a  very  in- 
creased interest  to  ploughmen  and  plough- 
boys.  The  face  of  the  country  is  m  many 
parts  strikingly  improved  by  the  change 
which  sound  ploughing  has  eOected,  and 
much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  lively 
interest  which  has  been  paid  to  this  part  of 
tillage  by  J^frteultu^al  societies  and  by  prac- 
tical farmers.  I  never  knew  a  ploughing 
match  meeting  established  in  any  rural  dis-  , 
trict,  without  very  bencfiiiiJ  eflects  being 
produced  on  the  clmracter  of  the  ptmsantry. 
It  never  fails  to  elevate  the  ploughman  m 
his  own  opinion  ;  it  induces  him  tu  strive 
to  excel  m  bis  honourable  vocation,  to 
please  his  employer,  and  to  stand  weU  in 
the  estimation  of  his  richer  neighbours. 
The  very  a.sserablivge  of  the  neigul«)uring 
farmers  and  gentry  to  witness  the  trial  of 
skill,  brings  out  all  the  latent  pride  of  the 
roughest  ploughman.  The  flowers  in  his 
horses'  bridles,  tlie  network  on  their  ears, 
the  new  gay-coloured  tiiiH!  with  which 
their  manes  and  tails  ore  braided,  betray  ' 
the  little  feelings  of  honest  pride  in  the 
ploughman's  bosom.  When  at  a  recent  > 
meetinjj  I  noticed  the  air  of  triunqih  with 
which  tlie  victor  in  the  field  of  Liingley,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  after  having  had  the 
Queen's  prize  of  five  guineas  awarded  to 
him,  marched  his  sleek  well-fed  pluugli- 
horses  olf  the  field,  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  in 
their  bridles  I  could  not  but  admit  that  the 
effect  of  that  meeting  would  be  felt,  not 
only  amongst  the  contending  ploughmen  [ 
there  assembled,  but  through  the  adjoining 
hundreds.  The  triumph,  tiKi,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  ploughman  ;  bis  master,  nay 
his  parish,  shared  in  the  himour ;  and  I  will 
engage  llmt  mony  an  honest  ploughman, 
between  one  year's  meeting  and  the  next, 
as  he  ploughs  "  his  acre,"  thinks  of  the  field 
<if  meeting,  and  of  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing a  prize.  Such  meetings,  moreover, 
teach  even  the  most  ignorant  the  import- 
ance of  such  oiTairB ;  that  there  is  a  strange 
diil'ercncc  in  the  neatness,  Kt'jW,  &ud  \mw\.\. 
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to  the  £uiiier  in  vbkh  the  pioDgliiiieB  exe- 
cnte  thdr  rnxk ;  tnd  ther  are  pnttj  rare 
to  canriiioe  eren  the  moat  WIch  that  there 
■  BMMe  ikni  reqmred  in  a  ]rfou|;hiiian  than 
manT  persons  would  readQj  bdieve. 
iuaj  papers  on  plough  and  ploi 
are  cootainedinthe  best  modem  agtici 
periodicals.  Wilkie's  tntn-rest  ploudi  is  de- 
•eribed  in  the  Tranc  fliif  A.  &c  ToL  TL  p.  484. 
Mr.  Heathoote's  ateam  plousfa,  Ihid.  p.  72., 
Ifr.Laidhnr  "  On  the  general  Adranti^es  of 
Two-bone  Floagfaa,"  Qaor.  Jowrm.  of  Agr. 
ToLS.  p. 712.  "  On  the  Piongh  of  Palea- 
tiae,"  mi.  roLiiL  jp.373.  "On  SmaU's 
Floogfa  as  a  Drill  Hongfa,"  Ibid.  p.  854. 
**  On  the  mathematical  Constmction  of  the 
Floo^"  by  Mr.  Amoa,  Com.  BoardofAgr. 
▼d.  vL  PL  437.      "  On  Wheel  and  Swn« 


I  Floo^"  bj  Mr.  Hndlt!r,A».A|J 

I  &W.  ToL  L  p.  14a     "Oa  Dofril 

I  FkN^faing."  hrVt.lmei,  Ail»l 

"  On  SofaMa  TkMglH^'  \n  Sri 

Graham,  iMdL  P.MS.    "ObAsI 

heath  SabaoU  Ftongh,"  W  S^UM 

Ibid.  p.  253.      "  On  dw  CMkql 

s(h1  FLDugh,"  bf  Mr.FaNf,  Ml 

i"  On  the  Rarikhfth  Sobtvf  M 

;  Sir  £.  Straoer,  Ibid,  yfk'i.  f< 

i  "  On  a  light  SubKnl  Flon^riifl 

I  two  HoneB,"  by  Mr.  Gabcfl,  M\ 

I      I  omclnde  this  article  with  ikli 

I  naefol  table,  showing  the distiiait 

!  bjr  a  horse  in  |ri«««g^™g  or  soni 

!  acre  of  land;  also  the  qamd^ 

'  woifced  in  a  dsj,  at  the  rsite  of  n 

'  eighteen  miles  per  day  of  nine  kn 
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{Clunulriui,  hin. ;  Ft.  plu- 

thhalogy,  the  common  name 
Oy  of  wauling  birils,  belonging 
tCrrallature:  There  are  se- 
jgeoerall}'  included  among  the 

|kt  Norfolk  plover,  or  stone 
■enucf  crepitaui),  is  a  summer 

■  country,  luriving  here  in 
iving  again  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
Putobor.  It  18  most  common 
IB  and  south-eastern  counties. 
re  usually  seen  in  unenclosed 
I  where  tlu;  fields  are  large ; 
|(  sheepwuUcs  fallow  lands, 
irarrcns,  fotding  on  worms, 
pects ;  and  are  believed  also 
irour  small  mammalia  and  rep- 
ty  their  eggs,  generally  two  in 
K  bare  grounJ,  among  stones 
fe.  The  eggs  are  pale  cluy 
Id,  ii])otted,  uud  streaked  with 
dark  brown  ;  two  inches  two 
>j  one  inch  seven  lines  in 
i  feothers  of  the  buck,  wing- 
^ule  brown ;  the  neck  and 
l^nish  white ;  the  belly  white; 
jjtlack.  The  whole  length  of 
lenleen  inches. 

fen  plover  (Charadritu  pluvia- 
Idely  scattered  over  the  globe. 
I,  during  the  eui'ly  iM?riod  of 
^eds  on  the  high  hills  and 
(mIb  of  the  north  of  Ktigland 
ji  Tlie  nest  is  very  inartificial, 
I.  of  ft  few  dry  stems  of  grass, 
Ldepression  amidst  the  heath. 
plover  lays  only  four  eggs, 
ft  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
lit  has  only  one  brood  in  the 
^'gs  are  of  a  yellowish  stone 
■tr,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
I  Ihe  length  two  indies  by  one 
les  in  breadth.  The  young, 
jl,  are  covere<l  with  a  bright 
id  yellow  and  brown  down, 
le  nest  soon  ader  they  are 
Khey  do  not  fly  until  they  are 
Id.  The  parents,  however, 
pi  with  much  an.xicty  ;  trying 
|Btn«  to  attract  the  notice  of 
irom  them ;  often  tumbling 
|ning  lameness.  Thb  plover 
puliw  call  or  whistle ;  but  this 

t  breeding  season.  The  plo- 
_ronnii,  slugs,  and  insects  in 
1^  In  autumn  the  various 
pte,  form  flocks,  and  together 

■  r  southwards.     They  are  ob- 
;  numbers  through  the  winter 


on  moors,  heaths,  downs,  and  large  open 
fields,  in  most  of  the  southern  counties,  and 
many  resort  to  the  sea-shores.  They  (ly 
with  great  swiftness,  usually  inokiug  vaiiuus 
evolutions  and  wheelings  before  tlu'v  alight 
on  the  ground.  They  run  extremely  fast,  and 
when  winged  can  scarcely  be  caught.  They 
are  excellent  birds  lor  the  table.  The 
plumage  of  both  sexes  changes  in  summer 
from  a  ilull  sooty  black,  mailed  with  large 
spots  of  golden  yellow  on  the  borders  of 
tlie  barbs  of  the  feathc'rs,  t<i  deep  black, 
which  |iervtvdes  the  whole  of  the  upper  sur- 
fuce  of  die  body,  'llie  burbs  of  tlie  tealhers 
are  spotted  with  gamboge  or  golden  yellow. 
The  throat  and  lower  parts  in  winter  are 
white  ;  in  summer  the  same  parts  are  white, 
viiried  with  large  block  and  ycUow  spots. 
The  bill  is  black ;  the  iris  brosvn ;  and  Ihe 
I'ect  u  deep  ash  colour.  The  whole  length 
of  an  adult  bird  is  rather  more  than  eleven 
inches. 

3.  The  dotterel  plover  (C  morinellwi')  has 
already  been  noticed.     See  I)ottkrki~ 

4.  '1  he  ringed  dotterel  (  C.  hiuticv/n),  'ITiis 
prettily  marked  phivcr  is  found  throughout 
t!ie  year  on  most  of  the  chores  of  the  liritijh 
islands,  but  more  purliculurly  frci[ueiils 
bays  and  flats  along  the  coast  where  the 
sea  at  its  ebb  retires  to  a  distance,  leaving 
extensive  surfaces  of  sand  or  shingle.  These 
birds  also  haunt  the  sides  of  large  rivers, 
and  are  not  unfrei[uen(ly  found  about  the 
margins  of  inland  lakes  and  large  poitils. 
They  deposit  tlieir  four  eggs  in  any  occi- 
dental depre.'ision  on  a  bank  of  sand,  broken 
shells,  or  shingle,  obove  high-water  mark. 
The  eggs  arc  one  inch  live  lines  long,  by 
one  inch  and  bidf  u  line  in  breadth,  of 
a  pale  bulf  or  Cream  colour,  i<[iotted  and 
streidied  with  ash  blue  and  black.  They 
feed  on  worms,  insects,  and,  when  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  on  the  various  species  of 
the  thinner-skinned  cruslacca,  as  shrimps, 
saiid-Loj)per8,  &c.  with  which  almost  every 
little  salt-water  |>ool  abounds.  The  whole 
length  of  the  adult  liird  is  .seven  inches  an<l 
three  ijuartcrs.  In  summer  the  plumage  of 
the  Vireast,  throat,  and  belly  are  white; 
across  the  neck  is  a  bi*oad  collar  of  black ; 
the  back  and  wing  coverts  are  hair-brown. 

5.  The  Kentish  plover  (C  Cuutiaitiu). 
The  habits  and  food  of  this  little  plover 
so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  S[>ecies  last 
described,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy 
space  with  the  recital.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  seven  inche.*.  The 
colour  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  &c.  is 
ash-brown  ;  breast,  belly,  sides  of  neck  and 
throat,  pure  white ;  just  in  advance  of  the 
carpal  joint  or  point  of  the  wing,  on  each 
side,   Ls  •  patch  of  black,   not  continued 


round  the  front ;  legs,  toes,  and  clawii,  like 
the  beak,  black  at  lul  ages. 

6.  The  little  rinpcii  plover  (C  minor). 
This  rare  British  bird  btiirs  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  rintjed  iJover  (C  hiati- 
cula),  but  it  is  readdy  ui.stinguiiihed  on 
exonunation  by  its  smidler  size;  its  more 
slender  form,  bein<»  one-fourth  lighter  in 
weight  i  its  black  bcnk ;  its  more  slender 
and  lighter-coloured  legs,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities. The  food  is  siuiilar  to  that  of 
the  other  8|)ecie8,  namely,  wiuatic  insects 
in  their  various  stages,  and  small  worm.i. 
The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six 
inches  and  a  quarter. 

7.  The  grey  plover  (Squatarola  cinerea), 
though  similar  in  habits  and  somewhat  in 
oppearance  to  the  golden  plover,  is  by  no 
means  so  plentiful  as  a  species,  and  may  be 
eonsidereil  a  winter  visiter  rather  than  a 
native  resident,  being  much  more  common 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  tlirough  the  winter, 
and  in  spring,  than  in  suiunier,  retiring  to 
high  northern  latitudes  during  the  breed- 
ing seoiwm,  and  re-np|>t!aring  in  small  flocks 
when  that  season  is  over.  It  frequents 
oozy  bays,  ami  the  mouth  of  rivers,  feeding 
on  worms  and  small  Crustacea.  The  nest 
is  any  hollow  in  the  ground,  which  the  bird 
lines  with  a  little  dry  Iwnts :  it  contains 
only  ibur  eggs,  which  oi-e  of  on  oil  green 
hue,  blotched  with  bliK'k.  This  plover  is 
very  shy  ;  but  when  it  can  be  shot,  in  sum- 
mer, it  forms  a  delicious  dish.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  is  vary  nearly  twelve 
inches.  In  winter  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  are  dusky  grey, 
edged  with  dull  white;  tlie  throat,  breast, 
and  sides  lighter  in  colour  than  the  back ; 
the  belly,  &c.  dull  white,  with  few  or  no 
marks.  In  spring  the  black  feathers  begin 
t^i  appear  on  the  breast,  and  the  birds  may 
be  observed  in  viu-lous  degrees  of  change 
from  white,  with  only  n  few  black  featliers, 
to  entire  and  perfect  black.  The  breeding 
|>lumage  is  generally  complete  by  the  end 
of  May. 

Other  species  of  this  order  have  been 
noticed  under  the  hea<l3  Cocb.seb  and  Lap- 
wing. See  also  S.^nderung,  Otsteb- 
cATcnER,  and  Tprkstowe.  (Yarrelli  Brit. 
Birt/n,  vol.  ii.  p.  376 — 436.) 

PLUAL  (Pninus,  from  prune,  its  Greek 
name.)  Agenusof  trees  and  shrubs,  several 
of  which  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  Having 
already  noticed  the  bird  cherry  (P.  Patlat), 
the  wild  cherry-tree  (P.  Cerajnm),  the  wild 
buUace-tree  (P.  imititia),  the  black  thorn 
or  slfMj  (P.  npinoita),  under  their  several 
hea<K  it  only  remains  to  speak  in  tliLs  place 
of  the  wild  and  cultivau-d  species  of  plum- 
tree.  The  wUd  plum-tree  (P.  dometlioa) 
986  ' 


is  a  modeni(e-«>e4  trw, 
found  growing  sometimn  ii  m 
hedges,  flowering  b  Uai.  Ibttf 
elliptic-oblong,  semit«<l,  kiii^  la 
and  convolute  while  yoate.  TV 
are  linear,  glandular  anddtadooa 
stalks  short,  generally  in  pBl 
snow-white.  The  fruit  u  rrik 
seldom  quite  globulir,  iu  niN 
vour  very  variable.  "WUrtlwi 
tivate<l  pliuns  have  cirigiaital 
species,  or  from  the  wild  ImDm 
iniititia),  says  Sir  J.  E.  SaUlk, 
having  disappeared  by  cultviv  1 
the  ]>e8r-tree,  b  a  question  vt 
no  iKitanist  can  ever  ..uKr"  J| 
rieties,  Gerarde  de<l.! 
plums  particularly  Wo:    ;  n 

volume,  and  yet  the  end  nut  I 
unto,  nor  the  stock  or  kir<H 
known,  neither  to  b'  i 

He  adds  that  each  i  -i 

ilance  of  its  own  peculi:u-  vand 
kinds  of  plum  grow  well  ia  I 
soil,  and  ore  iucrvasetl  by  feed 
or  by  grafting  or  budding  M 
the  jnulicular  kinds.  There 
rieties  name«l  in  the  cMalogoB 
ticidtural  Society.  At  a  ch< 
for  a  small  garden,  Mr.  Nicai 
the  Iblluwing  twelve  variruesi 
live,  Wilmot's  Orleana  grt* 
magnum  bonum,  white  diuix  ' 
drop,  Caledonian,  mnaMl,  ol 
sour,  white  bulloce,  bine  fanpln 
The  best  plums  for  cnltiffl 
thus  classed  — 
a.  PnaPLE  Rocnnx  —  S/kvtr  «■ 

gage;  nectarine  ptnmi 

queen  mother. 

ShooU  domkt).  —  Ro;^ 

early  Orleans ;  Coze'a 

sour. 
h.  Oblono.  —  Shoot* 

trice;    Inkwonh   imi 

large  red. 

ShuoU  JiHcnf,  —  Bti 

shire  damson, 
a,  Pai.e    Roiitd.  —  SKoot* 

gagf ;  Knight's  large  great 

combo'i  nonsuch. 
ShuoU  dotemf,  —  ()raf  4'ar 

Washington, 
i,  OliLoico. —  ShoolM  mmdk. — < 

drop;    Sl  Calherinet   KV 

bonum. 

ShaottJom^ — Oi 

drigon. 
If  plum-trees  ore   moth  JK 
grow  too  luxuriant  to 
ot^en  glim  Bu<)  spofl. 
of  plums  are  much  cetMiMl  ft'l 
the  more  cotnwoB  Mrts  »rt 
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it,  &c.  Tlie  wood  is  eiii[)luyed 
bU  cabinet  work,  and  lor  the 
if  musical  instrutnenU.  (Lou- 
fc  o/"  6'urrf. ;  PhiUipi's  FntiU ; 
Flor.  Tol.  ii.  p.  353.) 
bat  poa,  signifying  grass  or 
|e  mesdow-grass.  A  genus  of 
baiderable  extent,  and  very 
M  patturigesof  Euro[>u.  Tbis 
I  fome  valuable  buy  and  pas- 
luccecding  well  iu  rich  loamy 
Ibe  species  are  aquatic,  grow- 
Irater,  or  in  very  moist  situ- 
Kreascd  by  seeds  or  divisions 
One  of  the  commonest  of  all 
1m  annua.  P.  tricialin  and  P. 
tomn  extensively  ai  a  [lart  of 
IfnniTni  fur  pastures  and  lawns, 
(commonly  made  with  picked 
1  of  "  hay  seeds."  In  general 
Ikppear  to  be  nutritious  and 
fiattle.  There  are  nine  in- 
Im,  bendes  several  varieties. 

fid  meadow-grass  (P.  com- 
is  a  very  common  species  in 
nd,  floirering  from  June  to 
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ll  moderately  creeping,  with 
f  Items  obliquely  ascending  in 
I  then  erect  and  often  crowded 
fa  foot  to  a  foot  and  :t  half  high, 
jBliressed,  by  which  I  his  sjiecies 
•  known,  as  also  by  a  sudden 
■ere  the  panicle  begins.  The 
pt  latter  arc  acutely  angular, 
Pgoonsiderably  while  in  (lower, 
f  erect  both  before  and  after. 
!  narrow,  roughish,  csi>eciully 
iHth  long  compressed  sheiilhs, 
Ituse  stipule.  The  whole  plant 
^  glaucous.  Florets  from  three 
pe,  conne<.'ted  at  the  base  by  a 
I  folde<l  tlireails,  as  fine  and 
jf»  web,  which  may  be  drawn 
iderable  length.  This  grass, 
ieculent,  is  eaten  by  all  cattle, 
e  cnltivated  in  moist  or  ma- 
It  never  forms  a  close  turf, 
I  superior  nutritive 
!  any  where  is  far  from 

this  species  (P.e.  var.  ereeta) 
Sinclair,  which  differs  from 

ing  culms  more  upright.,  less 
M)  produced  in  greater  quunti- 
n  closer,  forms  a  pretty  goo<l 
|e  roots  arc  less  mclinod  to 
t  it  is  nevertheless  inferior  in 

growth,  and  the  produce  of 

■MMdow-grass      (P.  alpiiut). 
: chiefly  confined  to  alpine  re- 


gions and  lofty  mountains.  It  is  perennial, 
and  llowers  Irom  June  to  August.  The 
root  is  fibrous,  tufted,  not  creepmg.  Stem 
four  to  twelve  inches  high,  erect ;  leafy  be- 
low ;  naked,  round,  striated,  and  smooth  at 
the  top,  with  fre(iuently  a  tinge  of  purple. 
Leaves  linear,  rather  broad.  Sat,  bluutisb, 
with  a  small  point,  rough  at  the  edges. 
Panicle  loosely  spreading.  Spikelets  heart- 
shaped,  four  or  five  flowered.  Florets  ra- 
ther 8ickle-tflm[«!J,  hairy  at  the  base,  with- 
out a  web.  The  produce  of  this  otujis 
appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Alope- 
cunu  alpinus,  and  its  nutritive  powers 
greater,  out  not  of  suflicient  ini|H>rtance  to 
render  it  an  object  for  the  fanner's  especial 
consideration. 

3.  Wavy  meadow-grass  (P.  laxa).  This 
species  grows  in  some  of  the  Ilighlunds 
of  Scotland.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  July.  Root  slightly,  whole  plant  more 
dwarf,  slender,  and  delicate  than  the  last, 
pale  and  somewhat  glaucous.  The  root 
IS  creeping.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  rough- 
ish above.  Stipules  all  lanceolate  and 
acute.  Panicle  close,  drooping,  in  the  lower 
part  zigzag.  Spikelets  ovate,  three-flower- 
etl ;  essentially  distinguished  from  P.  ai- 
phuL,  by  the  connected  complicated  web  at 
their  buses,  while  tlie  keel  only  of  each,  not 
the  sides,  is  silky.  It  is  sometimes  vivi])ar- 
ous,  but  it  possesses  no  agricultural  merit. 

4.  Bulbous  meadow-grass  (P.  bulboia). 
This  species  tenants  the  sandy  sea-shore, 
and  other  dry  barren  ground.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  root 
is  a  tuft  of  small  ovate,  white  scaly  bulbs, 
1L1  trulv  such  as  the  bulbs  of  a  lily  or  garlic, 
and  like  thcni  throwing  out  fibrous  radi- 
cles from  their  base ;  which  happens  when 
the  autumnal  rains  fix  tlicm  in  the  moist- 
eneil  sands.  Early  in  spring  a  dense  crop 
of  linear,  keeled,  slightly  glaucous  leaves, 
serrated  with  fine  marginal  teeth  is  pro- 
duci-d,  atrm-ding  a  grateful  pasturage  lor 
cattle,  and  withering  by  the  time  when 
summer  food  abounds.  Stem  four  or  five 
inches  high.  Panicle  close,  slightly  zigzag. 
Spikelets  four-flowered.  Florets  hairy  at 
the  keel,  connected  by  a  web.  Leaves 
finely  Berroted. 

5.  Ronghish  meadow-grass  (P.trieialin). 
This  is  a  very  common  K|>ceies,  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  especially  such  us  ore  rather 
moist.  Perennial,  flowering  from  June  to 
October.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  tufted ; 
tlie  stems  several,  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  erect,  leafy,  with  several  knots,  the 
naked  part  cylindrical,  roughish  to  tlie 
touch,  OS  are  the  e<lges   and  backs  of  the 

.  fiat,  slightly-spreading,  lax,  linear,  deep- 
green  waves.     In  their    long  compressed 


most  excellent  quality.  Mr.  li.  Sinclair,  an- 
otiier  practiciil  authoritT  on  the  grasses,  alao 
observeg,  "  The  superior  produce  of  this 
Poa  over  many  other  specie*,  its  higlilv  nu- 
tritive qualities,  the  seasons  in  which  it 
arrives  at  jiorfe<'tion,  and  the  marked  par- 
tiality which  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep  have 
for  it,  are  merits  which  di:>linguish  it  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  those  grassei),  which 
aflect  moist  rich  soils  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions :  but  in  dry  exposed  situations  it  is 
alto<;ether  ineoiisidcrable  ;  it  yearly  dimi- 
uisht's,  and  ultimately  dies  on,  not  uufre- 
quently  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years, 
its  produce  is  always  much  greater  when 
combined  with  other  Eras-ses,  than  when 
cultivated  bv  itself;  with  a  proper  admix- 
ture, it  will  nearly  double  its  produce, 
though  on  the  same  soil,  so  much  does  it 
deli-jht  in  shelter.  Those  sjiots  in  pastures 
that  are  closely  eaten  down,  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  this  grass." 

6.  Smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  (P. 
praifHsii).  This  is  a  very  common  species 
in  all  meadows  and  pastures.  It  is  [>ercn- 
nial,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  root 
is  strong  and  creeping,  with  horixontal.'run- 
Bcrs.  The  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
very  like  the  last,  with  which  it  has 
usually  been  confcmnded ;  but  the  stems 
and  leaves  betray  no  roughness  when  drawn 
througli  the  hand.  Spikelets  four-llowered  ; 
florets  lanceolate,  ribbed,  connecteii  by  a 
web.  But  the  dear  an<l  ei'scntial  mark  of 
this  species  compared  with  the  last,  consists 
in  its  very  short,  abrupt,  jjointless  stipule, 
which  in  every  leaf  of  every  variety  proves 
constant  and  invariable. 

.As  an  object  of  agriculture,  this  species 


splkeleta  i 
culms  shorter^ 
and  the  leaves  ' 
than  those  of  the  P 
further  distingnisl« 
blue  or  glaucous  ^ 
ing  roots  am]  other  < 
one  of  the  inferior 
botanical  character 
uieadow-grass  (P.  4 
ficient  to  constitute 
agricultural  merits ; 
P.pratemu,  to  whii 
Its  spring  produce 
profierties  of  early  | 
tive  matter  irould 
valuable  grasses,  bq 
ing  root.  The  cull 
the  manufacture  ol 
in  imitation  of  the  ^ 

7.  Annual  mead 
(P.  annua).  This  j 
mon  sjjecies  every  \ 
as  cultivatwi  groun( 
to  November.  Tb< 
pale,  very  sinootli^ 
three  to  twelve  inclK 
light  green,  spreadij 
cid,  roughisb  at  til 
small,  widely  nprea 
five-flowere<] ;  aottt 
ribl>e<l,  without  a  *r| 

This  is  n  good  gr< 
ill  proiHirtion  to  ik 
easily  raise<l,  but  a{ 
nutive  size  of  the  | 
its  cultivation 
that  of  any 
Ia.i.ai 


Florets  from  two  to  five,  oU- 
'  •fire-ribbed,  bluntisb  ;  silky  at  the 
nd  lateral  rihx ;  hairy  at  the  base, 
t  •  web.  Slipule-t  of  the  lower  leaves 
kort  and  blunt.  The  whole  plunt  i.s 
elit  pole  colour,  extremely  and  jht- 
tljr  glaucous.  Hoot  tofte<l,  fihrou?. 
t,  u  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  iu 
d,  striated.  Tliis  gruss  pos- 
rtien  of  duflicienl  importance 
It  to  a  place  in  the  composition  of 
iMntnre  or  soils  of  the  licst  (juulitv. 
•ftriety  cttlled  the  Bea-greeii  mendow- 
'  (P.  giaiwa  catia)  is  mentioned  by 
tit,  to  which  the  same  remarks  will 
K  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  deep  glau- 
j  colour.  The  culms  are  from  si.x 
■  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  tie- 
hg  to  (he  nature  of  the  soil  it  grow.s  in. 
Wood  nieadow-grajis  {P.  iteinoraiir). 
u  %  very  common  species  in  some  dis- 
liB  groves  and  woods,  es[>eciully  on 
'■oOa.  The  whole  plant  is  very  slender 
licate,  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
literaa  several,  slightly  compressed, 
iatvd,  leafy,  with  four  or  five 
ves  id  most  all  on  the  stem, 
niLrrow,  tlat,  more  or  less  rough, 
a  fine  slender  point.  Sti]iute« 
notcheil.  Panicle  spreading, 
Snikefcts  lanceolate,  pale  p-een 
with  a  purplish  tinge.  Florets 
to  three.  Air.  George  Sinclair 
■oorably  of  a  variety  of  this  sfie- 
rbirb  he  names  P.  iiemuraliM,  var.  «hj- 
tj,,i  Although  the  produce  is  incou- 
I  iired  to  that  of  many  others 
J  lit,   yet  the  early  growth  of 

M*  in  the  spring,  and  its  remarkably 
poouleut,  and  nutritive  herbage^  re- 
(estd  it  strongly  for  admi.^sion  into  the 
iay  of  the  superior  permanent  pasture 
■.  It  flowers  in  tlie  third  week  of 
and  ripens  tlie  seed  in  the  end  of 

fAfdoAra,  or  water  meadow-gra.<i.<, 
tonists,  is  the  reedy  sweet-grass 
jwaica)  of  Smith.     Thedecum- 
liow-gTiiss  (P.  decumbent)   is  the 
Bt  heath-grttiij  (Triodia  decutnljcru) 
l'»  English   Flora.      The   refle.xed 
_       I  (P.  dialaru)  of  Sinclair  is  the 
cwect-gnua  {Glyctrin  dinlaiu)  of 
I  botanifts.     The  Glycerin  JluiUint  is 
itMn***— f*  called  the  Poa  fluitatm. 

e5  tUtposcd  of  the  native  sjiccies  of 
irraw,  wc  come   now   to  consider 
Mitic  gjKicies  which  ore  men- 
hir's work  on  the  grasses. 
B»«>  '      -^rasu  (P.  fe/twia).    This 

|^<  .utivc  of  Ciermany,  and 

jito.  ,^.v...v/  size  than  most  others 
IB  wmBUi  cXnm.    The   root   is  fibrous. 


Panicle  diffuse,  nodding.  Spikelets  oblong, 
fi — 7-flowered.  Florets  connected  at  the 
base  by  a  villus.  Sheath-scale  short.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  protluce  of  foliage  iu  the 
spring,  aiul  does  not  afford  much  after- 
grass. Its  nutrient  properties,  as  indicale<l 
by  the  <iuanttty  of  nutritive  mutter  it  con- 
tains, are  not  superior  to  those  of  several 
other  grasses  winch  affotd  a  greater  abund- 
anee  of  herbage  throughout  the  .season. 

The  fertile  nieudow-grass  (P.  fertilii). 
It  produces  (lowers  about  the  first  and  se- 
cond weeks  of  Julv,  and  .seeds  in  the  second 
week  of  August.  This  grass,  which  is  also  a 
native  of  Geniinny,  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Pim  nemoralin.  It  ditTers  in  having  the  panicle 
more  loose  and  spreading,  and  less  attenuated. 
The  t^pikelets  are  more  oval,  and  nerved. 
The  cuhn  rises  from  a  foot  and  n  half  to 
two  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  more, 
ascending  at  the  base,  afterwanis  erect, 
somewhat  compressed.  Tlie  root  is  slightly 
creeping.  In  regard  to  early  growth,  this 
grasis  stands  next  to  the  mcailow  fox-tail, 
cocks-foot,  and  tall  oat.  The  herbage  is 
more  nutritive  than  that  of  either  of  those 
grasses;  and  from  its  agricultural  uieriti  it 
deserves  a  place  in  the  coin[)ositiiin  of  rich 
pastures,  and  ranks  with  the  superior  gr»aM?» 
of  iiTigated  meadows.  It  llowers  m  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month. 

The  nerved  meadow-grass  (P.  nrrvata). 
This  sj)ccies  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
Pani<'le  upright,  often  half  a  fi>ot  or  more 
in  length,  with  slender  branches  jiresseil 
close,  and  subdivided.  Spikelets  small,  of 
a  green  colour.  Valves  of  tlie  blossom 
siiKMjth,  having  five  raised  nerves  on  each 
valve.  Leaves  in  two  rows,  resembling  a 
fan,  somewhat  rough.  Culm  a  little  com- 
pressed. This  grass  is  remarkably  hardy, 
and  |>ossesses  many  very  excellent  proper- 
ties: it  will  be  found  a  valuable  ingredient 
in  [teriiianent  pastures,  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry,  but  of  a  medium  (jualily  as  to 
moisture  and  dryness.  Tlie  root  leaves  are 
produced  on  a  shoot,  and  stand  in  two  rows 
alYer  the  manner  of  a  fan.  Tliis  shoot, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  is  very  succulent,  and  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than 
the  leaves,  which  accounts  for  the  superior 
nutrient  qualities  of  the  lattcrmath.  It 
flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the 
see<i  is  ripe  in  the  la-st  week  of  July. 

I  shall  I'oiK'lude  this  article  with  a  useful 
table  for  the  farmer,  showing  the  coimuir- 
ative  yield  and  nutrient  properties  o(  the 
diflci'ent  species  of  meadow-grass  which  are 
capable  ol  cultivation.  (SmiHt'ii  £»/(,  Ftor, 
vol.  i.  p.  120 — 130. ;  Sinclair's  Ilorl.  Gram, 
Wob.  ,•  Piixtmi*  Bol.  Did.) 


POITTEVT> 


Spoeio  ot  Gnu. 


Pea  alpimt,  \a  flower 
P.  anqwitijolin,  in  flower 

vhen  seed  ripe 


DMcrlpttan'of  SoQ. 


P.  annua,  in  June 
P.  cenitia,  in  flower 
P.  compressa,  in  flower 

,  Tar.  erecia,  ditto 
•,  seed  ripe 


P.  fertilis,  in  flower 
seed  ripe 


P.  glauca,  in  flower 
seed  ripe 


P.  g.  caaia,  in  flower 

,  gced  ripe 

P.nemoralU,  var.  angiulifolia, 
in  flower  ... 

P.  nenmla,  in  flower 
,  ,  seed  ripe 

P.  pralauU,  in  flower 
seed  ripe 


P.  trifialu,  in  flower 
,  seed  ripe 


Ligbt  sand;  loom 
Brown  loam 

ditto 
Rich  black  loam 
Sandy  loam 
Gravelly  soil  manured 
Light  sandy  loam 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Rich  black  sandy  loam 

ditto 
Brown  loom 

dittos 

ditto 
Rich  sandy  loam 

ditto 
Clayey  loam  « ith  peat 

ditto 
Brown  loam  with  manure 

ditto 


POACHERS.  See  Gamb  ;  and  Aximals, 
Wild,  Stealitso  ot. 

POCKET.  A  large  kind  ofbag  in  which 
hops  are  pncke<l  up. 

POD.  A  terra  used  to  express  the  «Ui- 
qua  and  silicula  of  botAnista.  A  seed 
vessel  of  some  plants,  consisting  of  two 
valves,  separated  by  a  linear  receptacle, 
along  each  of  the  edges  of  which  the  schmIs 
are  nJtcmatcly  ranged.  The  wall-flower 
affords  an  example  of  the  tilU/ua,  which 
diflers  from  the  silicula  merely  in  being  ob- 
long instead  of  being  short  and  round. 
The  satin-flower,  or  honesty,  bears  a  pouch 
or  silicula. 

POINTER  (CuBu  aeiadari*).  A  well 
known  dog,  used  in  shooting,  trained  to 
stop  and  point  where  the  gome  is :  hence  ita 
name,  fic  is  an  invaluable  accompaniment 
to  a  sportsman.  Although  neither  so  hand- 
some nor  so  engaging  in  his  manners  as  the 
setter,  the  pointer  retains  what  is  taught 
him  longer  and  more  completely,  'fhc 
value  of  the  pointer  consists  in  steadiness, 
and  retaining  his  jioint :  strong  and  able  to 
stand  work.  For  some  excellent  hints  re- 
specting the  training  and  management  of 
tneae  dogs.  Colonel  Hawker's  work,  the 
Sporlmans  Cabinet,  may  be  consulted. 

POINTS  OF  CATTLE.  The  parts 
which  show  the  excellencies  or  defects  in 
their  forms.     See  Cattlb. 

POISON.  (Fr.)  Any  substance  which 
in  small  quantity  disturbs,  suspends,  or 
dMtroys  one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions. 
Poisons  arc  classified  by  Orfila  under  the 
four  heads  of  irritantj>,  narcotics,  narcotico- 
990 


without  mi 
eartllTlrifll 


acrids,  and  putrefisjits,  nr  iepll 
may  add,  sedatives.  The 
which  affect  men  tisuoUy  ifll 
cows,  and  dogs ;  btit  goats  aOfT 
many  things  that  are  ffmhot 
other  aninials.  Sweet  alwntwti 
are  poiscmous  to  dogs;  mgsr 
pigeons,  parsley  to  pairoU,  ai 
hogs.  On  the  other  ttaad,  k 
iVur  vomica  and  henbane  witli 
goats  browse  on  Acomite,  CVnito 
Amiea  vumtaata  harmless;  and 
common  hemlock  without 
AsiMAL  and  VtawrtAmut 
Ykw,  Shkkp,  Dissai 

POITTEVIN'S  _ 
pound  organic  and  eattliy 
well  adapted  for  the  nse  «f  dbi 
Manures  appucabu  bt  TuaS 
p.  79 j.;  and  Jmim.  Roy.  Afr.i 
p.  417.,  vol.  ij.  p.  2ft4. 

In  three  ejiperimentj  wtlli  tli 
tried  in  1840,  on  turnips  agaiast 
following  arc  the  results. 

First,  on  a  atony  soiL 

34  bnsheU  of  Poiticvio't 

16  bushels  of  boor* 
Second,  on  a  sandy  soiL 

24  bashclii  of  Poittevin'i 

1 6  baihels  of  bones 
Third  on  a  sandv  soil  witk  gwiito 

13  boaheU  ofPoittevia's 

la  boshds  of  bones 

This  manure  aoavon  b 
it  is  generaUy  used  too 
mer't  Almaiutrk,  yot.  L  p^  fW.) 


.' 


[«£.  A  small  thick  piece  of  wood, 
^  a  straight  bough  or  ^oung  tree. 
pre  useful  in  husbandry  for  the  iiiok- 
t  T*^'"**,  hurdles,  and  various  other 
■eSi  aa  also  for  supporting  the  bind  <>!' 
r  The  poles  of  a<h,  oak,  willow,  |iop- 
kettnut,  and  various  other  species  of 
I  are  employed  in  this  way.  fhe  ash, 
chestnut  arc  probably  the  most 
Poles  for  this  purjiose  arc  usu- 
1  by  having  the  bark  removed, 
•harpencd  at  the  thick  end. 
1  be  taken  of  them  after  they 
kted  from  the  bind,  by  having 
eriy  stacked  up  in  some  dry  situ- 

A  measure  of  length  equal  to 

3AT.      (Mtulela    putoriaa.)      A 

limal  of  a  dusky-yellow  colour, 

ears  and  mtuzle.     The  jiole- 

irs  in  the  earth,  and  issues  out 

I  night  in  quest  of  prey,  commit- 

at  havoc  among  poultry,  bees,  &c. 

fr-cat  emits  an  exceedingly  offensive 

I  that  its  name  has  long  been  a  term 

cb.    The  female   breeds   in    the 

brings  forth  four  or  five  young 

A  name  given  to  a  tree 

been  fre<iucntly  polled  or  lopped, 

top  taken  off,  or  iieaded  down  to 

I,  for   the  purpose  of  fire-wood  or 

pole*   for  hurdle   wood    and    other 

ea,  as  well  lu  for  hop  poles,  &c. 

is  most  eomraoiily  in  use  in  the 

xn  and  eastern  districts  of  the  king- 

1   Pollard  is  also  applied  to  the  fine 

tr  tuner  husk  of  wheat.     It  is  a  sub- 

(  much  used  in  feeding  hogs  and  dif- 

i'  animals.   - 

In  botany,  the  pulverulent 

jnce  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  imlhcrs 

plant,   consisting   of  a  multitude    of 

KoDow  cases,  filled  with  a  fluid  hcihl- 

try  minute  roole<'ulur  matter  in  sus- 

po.     The    latter    is    eventually    dis- 

cd    by   the  grains  of  pollen   through 

boUow  tubes,  and  is  supposed  to  be 

rmatic  fluid  of  a  plant.     When  the 

alights  on  the  stigma  of  the  plant, 

mbrane  lining  the  shell  is  protruded 

tabe,  which  enters  the  stigma,  and 

'         until  it  reaches  the  ovule,  into 

empties  the  impregnating   tluid. 

n  grains  vary  in  form  and  mog- 

being  globular,  angular,  coniprewseil, 

and    compound.      Pollen   is   also 

name  given  to  the  hen-roost. 

es  written  hen-pollen. 

EVIL.   An  accident  which  some- 

to  horses,  from  tlic  animal's 

striking   his  hood  against  the 


POLYPODY. 

lower  edge  of  tlie  manger,  or  hanging  back 
in  the  stall  and  bruising  the  part  with  the 
halter.  Such  injuries  are  serious  in  their 
nature  and  difficult  of  treatment,  and  will 
utiuiiUy  require  llie  skill  and  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

POLYPODY.  (Polypodimiu,  hom  poly, 
many,  and  pout,  a  foot ;  having  numerous 
root-like  feet.)  This  is  an  extensive  genus 
of  very  oniamcntal  ferns.  The  hardy  kinds 
are  well  ailapled  for  ornamenting  rock- 
work,  or  tliey  may  be  grown  in  pots,  in 
light  loamy  soil.  All  the  species  may  be 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  or 
by  seeds. 

There  are  four  indigenous  species  — 

1.  The  common  polypcxly  (P.  tndgare)  is 
found  growing  on  walls,  cottage  roofs, 
shady  banks,  and  the  trunks  of  old  trees. 
Itoot  creeping  horizontally,  with  numerous 
stout  branched  fibres,  scaly.  Frond  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  high,  linear  lan- 
ceolate, deeply  pinnalifid ;  !oIr'«  oblong, 
somewhat  serrated,  obtuse ;  the  whole  frond 
elegantly  imitating  an  ostrich  featlier. 

2.  PaJe  mountam  polyiK)dy  (P.  Phegop- 
teri».)  This  species  grows  on  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  open  stony  moors  in  moist  situ- 
ations, but  is  not  very  common.  The  root 
is  thread-shaped,  slender,  slightly  scaly. 
Fronds  scattered,  erect,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  piniititc,  delicate  in  texture,  of 
a  pale  green,  minutely  hairy.  Stalk  brit- 
tle, slender,  sometimes  a  tittle  st^aly.  Leaf- 
lets lanceolate,  united  at  the  ba-ies,  pinna-  i 
tifid,  with  blunt  segments ;  the  lowest  pair 
deflexed.  Kibs  and  veins  hair)'.  MaoMi 
of  capsules  of  a  pale  yellowish  brown  to> 
wards  the  margin  of  each  segincot.  The 
name  of  Phegopteris,  or  beech  fern,  is  by 
no  means  suitable  to  this  species,  wbicn 
does  not  grow  in  beech  woods,  but  in  stony 
mountainous  places. 

3.  Tender  thin-branched  polypody  (P. 
drx/opteris)  grows  on  sbiuly  mountainous 
declivities.  Koot  not  unlike  the  last,  slen- 
der, undulated,  widely  creeping,  but  blacker. 
Stalk  slender,  brittle,  two  or  three  times  as 
tall  as  the  leafy  part,  pale,  very  smooth. 
Frond  about  a  foot  high,  three- branched, 
bright  green,  smooth,  delicate  and  flaccid; 
branches  doubly  pinnate,  spreading  rather  . 
downwards;  segments  obtuse,  somewhat* 
crenate.  MaHWMi  of  capsules  scattered,  dis- 
tinct. 

4.  Rigid    three-branched   polypody    (P. 
calcareum).     Inhabits  mountainous  Deaths  J 
and  woods,  on  a  limestone  soil.     The  root  i 
is  creeping,  but  stouter  and  leas  extended! 
than  in  the  preceding  species.     Frond  more 
fu-m  and  rigid ;  its  stalk  more  scaly  about 
the  lower  port.     All  the  three  brandies  up- 
right, smaller  than  the  last,  rigid,  and  not 


pienuraiiy  irom  jmy  lo  sepiemoer  waen 
planted  ajrainst  n  south  wiJl.  Tliey  all  grow 
well  iiiali'jlit  rich  loiim,  and  strike  root  freely 
from  cuttings  or  layers ;  the  rarer  varietiea 
are  sfimetiiiies  increiised  by  gral'ting  on  the 
common  kinds.  The  jjoniefn^nate  requires 
shelter  from  frost.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
of  an  agreeable  acid,  and  the  rind  is  highly 
ailringent.  (Paxttm't  Bot.  Diet ;  PhiUip'a 
FntiU,  p.  311.) 

POND.  In  agricultural  parlance^  a  na- 
tural or  artificial  basin  or  pool  of  water. 
Various  indication.i  of  the  presence  of  water 
below  the  surface  of  lands  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  writers  on  husbandry; 
such  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  ditfereot 
aquatic  plants,  vapours  near  the  surface, 
&c. ;  but  the  best  mmle  of  ascertaining  it  is 
by  boring :  and  about  the  hitter  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  ground  begins  to  be  a  little 
moist,  is  i>erhap3  the  most  proper  season  for 
the  purpose. 

Reservoirs  of  this  .kind  are  extremely 
u.teful  in  many  situations  for  the  supply- 
ing cattle  with  water,  and  for  otiicr  pur- 
poses, and  should  always  be  proportione*! 
to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  farm.  Two 
great  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
formation  of  baains,  viz.,  first,  the  consider- 
ation whether  a  proper  supply  of  water  is 
to  be  obtained  at  all  times  of  tlie  year ;  and, 
second,  what  are  the  best  means  of  making 
them  retain  water  at  all  seasons.  There  is 
little  art  in  the  construction  of  these  ba- 
sins, and  the  manner  of  their  formation 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Clmlk,  cluv,  and  brick  or 
stone  work,  arc  used  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. The  average  required  depth 
of  ponds  for  conunon  watunoa  DunMws**^- 


air  i.  E4, 
as  they  are  of  no  < 
will  be  sufficient  to 
leaved  pond-weed  ( 
leaved  pond-weed 
Perfoliate  pond-wei 
Close-leaved  pondH 
Long-leave<l  floali4 
tofu).  6.  Shining  I 
7.  Lanceolate  pona 
S.  Curled  pond-weA 
(P.  critpum).  9.  1 
(P.comprentum).  U 
weed  (P.  eutfnJatu 
weed  (P.  gramineuM 
(P.ptixillum).  IX  Kl 
(P.  pccriiuitum).  Th 
tic,  floating  rrn  imng 
vascular  tejcture  wla 
whole  mirl'ace,  is  ex( 
pid.  Stem  brancha 
opposite,  stalked  o| 
vided,  entire,  rmtM 
with  tiarallel  loiigt 
spiked,  greenish,  rail 
seeds  ripened  at  the 
Divt.;  Smith' t  Mng, 
237.)  , 

poNTEY,  ynu 

gardener,  rocidlng  < 
planter  and  foreM. 
of  Bedford.  ~ 
works :  — 


«u«  tfter  the  dinsolution  of  the  mo- 

U^ind   other   religious   housus,  by 

V'lU,     Till   that  pyriiKl  inuUitudeii 

TT  '    "  nt  and   the  idle  wltk  main- 

N-nsivedailyohiiritieMof  these 

1  -..j. •    houses.      Various   statutes 

Haed  to  supjily  the  Iiwa  of  these  funds  ; 
Meprovin);  ineireetual,  by  the  43  Eliz. 
Vttiuus  of  the  poor  were  np))ointvd 
jr  parish.  This  system,  however,  in 
Womc  a  mast  of  aV)Usc ;  wages  were 
rty  pajil  out  of  the  parish  funds,  and 
nntry   Uibourers  were   rapidly  ])BU- 


peruing,  when,  by  the  4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  76., 
the  present  |)oor-law  system  of  I'oiumis- 
sioncrs,  iinions  and  f^iirdians,  wns  csta- 
blisheil.  See  LitaooB,  Poos  Law,  Popu- 
lation, &c. 

There  are  papers  containing  Tnlu.-iblu 
matler  eonceminij  the  poor,  by  Lord  Swin- 
ton,  Com.  BoariTof  Ag.  vol.vi.  p.'iOl. ;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Tryon,  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agr. 
vol.  V.  p.  543. ;  of  England  and  S<^'otlaud, 
Ibid,  vol.vi.  p.  1.;  of  Helgiuin,  Ilntl.  vol.vii. 
p.  588. ;  of  the  working  of  the  English  New 
Poor  Law,  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  334. 


■t  of  Money  expende<l  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  Relief  and  Maintenance  of 
ijPoor,  in  Law  Charges,  ami  lor  other  Piir[Rwtes  (excepting  County  Kute*,  and  Pny- 
Mi  under  tl>e  Registration  and  Piiroi:hial  Assessment  Aits),  during  the  Years  ended 
iJ/Mlay,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840  respectively ;  showing  the 
jdnue  j)er  Cent,  in  each  Year  on  each  of  tlie  Heads  of  Exj»enditurc,  comijared  with 
iTemr  ended  Ladv-day,  1834  ;  also  the  Rate  jM'r  Head  of  Lxpenditure  for  the  Relief 
m  Poor  (on  the  Population  in  1831)  in  eai'h  Year,  together  with  the  average  Price 
"**  at  per  Quarter :  — 
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fR  LAW.  The  humane  pro-vision 
»r  ilestitutc  persons,  provjded  by  the 
England,  altiiough  it  may  be  said  to 
)eiiuueu<'ed  with  the  statute  of  the 

R,2.,  yet  originated  and  was  eu- 
•  much  earlier  period.  Uy  the 
c.  7.  it  was  directed  that  no  one 
gire  alms  to  persons  who  were  able 
^•nd  by  the  12  Ric.  2.  c.  77.  [wor 
•re  impotent,  shall  abide  in 
,  or  in  the  next  within  the 
that  is  able  to  maintain  them. 
tbe  15  Ric.  2.  and  4  Hen.  4.  im- 
■liall  be  obliged  to  distribute  a 
to  the  poor  parishioners.  And 
Ion  is  directed  to  be  made  for  the 
!■(  poor  by  a  series  of  acts,  extend- 
_  .[...  i<(  iJen.  7.  c.  12.  to  the  39Eliz. 
in  not  until  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2. 
IV  *--.-.  was  directed,  and  regulated 
>  tbing  like  a  regular  ngtem,  and 
nt  entrust^  to  the  ehurch- 
•nd  to  two  or  more  substantial 
\  of  every  parish,  who  were  to  be 
ffn  0/  the  poor. 

Ily  necessary  in  this  place  to 

■  Tkrious  acts  which  have  been 

and  urast  tbe  operation 


MoBrato  beading  for  th)i  item  of  Bxpeodltur*  la  the  jw  1IQ3.34,  the  amount  expended  for  the 
(-36  U  Uken  ai  an  appruxluiatlon. 

these  have  been  rejicaled,  and  the  whole 
system  placed  on  a  new  and  improved  foot- 
ing by  liie  recent  pi>or  law  act,  4  &  5  W.  4. 
c.  76.  By  this  act  the  management  of  the 
jKMjr  throughout  England  is  transferred  to 
throe  c'oinniissioners,  who  are  styled,  "The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales;"  and  are  empowered  to  up|>oint 
and  delegate  their  powers  to  assistant  com- 
mi.ssioners. 

Tbe  act,  by  sect.  1 5  ,  further  authorises  the 
commissioners  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  relief  and  matuigemeiit  of  the  jxjor. 
And,  by  sect.  23.,  they  are  empowered  to 
order  the  erection  of  workhouaes,  uid  to 
unite,  for  the  purjwiBes  of  this  act,  two  or 
mure  parishes  together  into  an  union.  Rut 
by  sect. 26.  each  parish  of  an  union  "shall 
be  separately  chargeable  with  and  liable  to 
defray  the  expense  of  its  own  iKmr,  whether 
relieved  in  or  out  of  such  workhouse."  And 
by  sect.  26.  two  justices  of  the  j>eace  may 
order  out-door  relief  to  oged  and  infirm 
persons  wholly  unable  to  work,  by  sect.  36. 
guardians  are  to  be  annually  elected  by  the 
parishes  of  the  union,  on  the  23th  of  March, 
subject  to  such    regulations,   and  in  such 


nuuiner,  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct. 
tbe  43  Eliz.,  since  many  of  ,  Uy  sect.  40.   the    ratepayer*   who  are  to 
908  3( 
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Du  maue  uii  lue  aex,  uuaiuu  viuae  in 
ic  property.  "  No  rate  for  the  relief  of 
tlic  poor  in  En^Iiind  unil  Whles  sliull  be  al- 
lowol  by  any  justices,  or  be  of  any  force, 
which  shall  not  be  made  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  several  he- 
reditaments rated  thereunto ;  that  is  to  tay, 
of  the  rent  at  which  the  same  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  let  from  year  to 
year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants'  rates  and 
taxes,  and  titjie  eomiiiutation  rent-charge, 
if  any ;  and  deducting  therefrom  the  pro- 
bable average  annual  cost  of  the  re[iair8, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  them  in  a  state  to  com- 
mand such  rent :  provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  i<hall  be  construed 
to  alter  or  afleit  the  principles  or  ditTerent 
relative  liabilities,  if  any,  according  to  which 
dilfeiviit  kimb  of  licreilitanients  are  now  by 
law  i-ateable."  Uy  sect.  2.  rates  are  to  lie 
made  in  a  given  form ;  and  notlimg  in  the 
act  is  to  prevent  owners  from  compounding 
lor  rates.  By  sect.  3.  power  is  given  to  the 
poor  law  commissioners  to  order  new  surveys 
and  viUuations.  By  sect.  4.  power  is  given 
fur  surveyors  to  enter  and  exauiine  lands, 
SlC.  for  purjwses  of  survey  anil  plans.  By 
sect.  5.  |>ower  is  given  to  any  ratepayer 
to  take  copies  or  extracts  of  rates  gratis. 
Penalty  for  refusal  to  permit.  By  sect-  6. 
justices  acting  in  petty  sessions  to  bold  fbur 
special  sessions  in  the  year  to  hear  ap|)cala. 
Seven  davs'  notice  to  be  given  of  objections. 
POPLAR.  {Ponulut;  some  derive  the 
word  from  pai/mlui,  lo  vibrate  or  sliake; 
others  Bup]xise  it  obtaincvl  its  name  from 
being  used  in  ancient  times  to  decorate  the 
public  places  in  Rome,  where  it  was  called 
Arbor  populi,  or  the  tree  of  the  people.) 

llna^  A^    «lu>    ■■ ;■■■  n^  vumJ**    am     ■!■■■■    «n^ 


oval,  and  the  slignl 
Other  character*, 
such  as  the  growth' 
arc  more  upright  a 
reiM,  and  the  bark 
that  of  P.  alba.  1 
in  favourable  dCod 
frequently  runniiu 
eighty  or  ninety  q 
trunk  from  three  ( 
feet.  As  on  omai 
worthy  of  a  place 
ground.%  jiartioular 
situations,  or  near  I 
ever,  to  be  groupe<j 
of  equally  rapid  g 
Comes  disproix>rtio( 
with  those  whose  p 
slow.  No  tree  req 
tlie  shortening  or 
wanted,  and  large 
amputated,  as  tnei 
the  wet,  and  soon  < 
rot  to  the  trunk  of 
very  white,  and,  ' 
nature,  allowing  n^ 
without  splitting,  a< 
lightness  it  is  wts] 
cases:  it  also  afford! 
deals  fur  fl<xiring  I 
and  by  the  oiusiu( 
often  substitute!  fa 
tree.  In  Scotland 
as  well  as  by  the  til 
for  its  lightuess  aoi] 
and  rollers 
articles  are 
poplar  wood. 
2.  ThebUcli 


uess  aoi] 
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c]uick-growing  trees.    The  wood  ii 

tacde  yi'Tlowish  while  colour,  soft,  and 

' -worliud,  and  i«  much  used  by  turners 

Ivvif  and  other  wooden  ware  ;  ami,  in- 

t^  it  applicable  to  moat  purpoftes  for 

I  the  timber  of  the  jKiplar  is  julapted. 

piisli  bituationii,  pl:inte<l  in  maas,  or 

with   the  grev  poplar,  where  poles, 

K,  and  niiling  arc  in  demaoil,  it 

:e  a  quick  return,  as  a  {rrowth  of 

years  would  render  it  fit  for 

_,^__j».     A\Tien  cut  over  young,  it 

'Out  numerous  shoots,  which  may  be 

Kke   willows   for  basket- making;    it 

btars  lopping  much  better  than  otiicr 

e^  and,    as   a   poll.ird,    produces    an 

dnit  wtpply  of  stalks  and  pole« ;  but  is 

Muaeless  as  a  fuel.     The  bark  is  used 

b» tanner,  and,  as  it  becomes  very  tliick 

Snrky  ujMin  old  trees,  it  alTonla  n  ma- 

to  supiKirt  and  lloat  the  nets  of  the 


iSelby,  in  hit  elegant  work  On  Britinh 
t  Tmes,  to  which  we  are  miiinly  in- 
i  for   these   particulars,    enumerates 

[or  four  other  ajxjcies  of  poplur  in  ge- 
enltiv.ation,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
'      I  notice. 

k  Italian,  or  necklace-bearing 

tt  y  J '.  u„,iali/cni)  appears  to  have  been 

introdu<-ed  into  B.-itain   from   North 

pea,  in  177i!.     Of  all  the  poplars  hi- 

I  intro<luced,  it  is   by   far   the   most 

jit,  looking  to  it  in  the  light  of  &  usc- 

d  prolitiiwe  timber  tree,  as  it  grows 

■loniahing  rapidity,  and  produces  a 

r  of   large   scantling   and    excellent 

f,  Miaal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 

mer  of  its  genus,     llie  wood  is  of  a 

h  white  coUmr,  tough  when  seasoned, 

I'  I--.-    (|ry,  very   durable;  its  great 

lit  for  the  largest  Vjuihllngs, 

b. -  ,;  for  manufactories  and  other 

I,   nothing  can  surpaos  it;  for,  in 

to  tl>e  property  of  not  splitting  by 

mkm,  it  ]K>ssesses  the  peculiar  advan- 

tt  not   easily  taking  fire,   and,  even 

ignitc<l,    burning   without   flame   or 

».     A*  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well 

'ire  in  extensive  gTound.s,  its 

..d  nrramidal  form,  licfore  it 

Es     iijjnl,     tKiin;'    well    calculated   to 

llMlg  bvrlzontiu   lines,  or  the  mono- 

(•Act  of  round-hended  trees :  it  also, 

meaaure,  from  its  semi-fastigiate 

In  file  young  state,  supplies  the  place 

rdy  )Mjplar  in  such  scenery, 

'■r<\   landscape  or  in  combin- 

'  -.  OS  is  improved  by  the 

i  Ihi;   L'liilMi'ly  j>f>plar  (P.  /tutif^iala). 
^ose  iMstigiato  growth  and  cypress- 
J  which  seems  to  be  retained  during 
(995 


POPPY 

the  whole  of  its  existence,  the  Lorabardy 

poplar  is  too  conspicuous  not  to  be  imme- 
diately recognised  and  readily  distinguished 
trom  all  other  .species  of  the  genus.  As  a 
useful  and  prolifiibte  tiiul>er-tree  it  is  greatly 
infcriur  to  some  of  the  sjtecies  lUreudy  de- 
scribed, the  twisted  and  deeply-furrowed 
trunk,  even  of  the  tallest  uiid  hirj^est  trees, 
cutting  til  much  waste,  and  afTording  boards 
of  only  a  moderate  size  when  sawu  up.  The 
wood  is  also  sorter  and  more  spongy  than 
that  of  the  block  mid  the  bluck  Italian 
poplars,  and  rapidly  decays  unless  kept 
perfectly  dry.  In  Britain,  therefore,  it  is 
cu1tivute<l  almost  exclusively  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  for  which  its  towering  height 
and  spire-like  form  eminently  quality  it. 

5.  The  balsam  po]ilur,  or  Tui'amiiliac  (P. 
Itahamifern),  apjiearsi  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  trees  introduce*)  into  England 
from  the  American  continent.  The  early 
jieriod  at  which  it  bursts  into  leaf,  cheering 
the  eye  with  the  first  green  tint  of  spring, 
and  the  fine  balsamic  odour  emitted  by  the 
buds  and  lender  leaves  are  the  chief  recom- 
meuilations  of  the  Tacaimihac;  for,  unless 
planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  a  rich 
soil,  it  tclilom  attiuiis  to  more  than  the  di- 
mensions of  a  tree  of  the  second  rank,  and 
that  without  a.ssuining  any  beauty  or  pecu- 
liarity of  fiiriii  to  render  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  ornamental  [ilanting.  The  wood 
is  of  little  value,  being  soft  and  spongj-,  and 
is  only  fit  for  jiackiiig-boxes,  or  where  a 
light  material  is  required. 

6.  Nearly  idlied  to  the  Tiicamahac,  is  the 
Ontario  poplar  {P.  cwulianui),  also  intro- 
duced from  North  America,  and  cultivated 
sparingly  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yean 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  wooil  is  soft, 
and  not  of  much  value. 

7.  The  Athenian  [xiplar  (P.  Gr<pca),  as  an 
oniauientul  tree,  issuperior,  in  many  re»i>e<'ts, 
til  the  as|icn  (to  which  it  is  closely  allied). 
It  grows  rapidly,  young  trees  often  making 
shoots  in  one  season  o)  five  or  six  feel  in 
length,  and,  though  u  slender-stemmed  tree, 
it  has  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  the 
wind,  and  is  never  seen,  even  in  the  most 
exfKised  situations,  but  an  erect  aud  jier- 
pendicular  trunk. 

The  bark  of  all  the  jjoplnrs  is  more  or  less 
anti|ieriodic  and  tonic,  containing  an  alkali, 
which  can  be  prociireil  separate ;  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Saticitui.  It  may  be 
used  for  curing  agues,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Quinine,  an  alfaloid  got  from  Peruvian 
bark.  {Paxton'i  Bot.  Diet. ;  Smith't  Eng. 
Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  2-f2. ;  Selhy'»  Brit.  For. 
Treet,  vol.  i.  p.  173 — 214. ;  Ijouilont  Arb. 
Brit. ;  PhiUiju't  Syl.  Ftur.  vol.  ii.  p.  124.) 

POPPY.  (Pa/Micery  from  papa,  pap,  or 
thick  milk  ;  the  juice  of  the  poppy  was  for- 
3b  2 
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a^rty  Bied  ia  dkiUreii**  food  to  make  them 
■Idc^)  TVeteplanasDeeeedbeM  in  Alight 
lidi  aaB.  ThepetennialkiDdiareincreMcd 
by  £ndiac  at  tlie  roots.  AH  the  species 
■TB  Bail  III  II  There  are  six  uidi^noiu 
wpvrif*  d  poppr,  which  are  nearlj  all  an- 
■aala.  IVer  are  arranged  under  two  scc- 
taooa — I-  "titoae  with  briitljf  capnla;  2. 
Tkcae  with  tmoolk  tuftmUs. 
Section  L 

t.  Roaad  rooghrheaded  poapj  (P.  iy- 
iriAoa),  wUck  grows  in  aandy  or  chalky 
fields,  bat  rare  It  flowen  in  July.  The 
and  tapering;  herb  twelre 
inches  high,  rou^  with  mi- 
s.  Leaves  deep  green,  with 
demiitiit,  narrow,  bnear-Unce- 
olnte,  ohatimiy  rerotate  segments,  each 
tipped  with  a  bristle.  Flowers  rather 
<■■■,  deep  seailet,  or  crimson,  short-Ured, 
oAea  violet  at  the  base.  The  pollen  is 
bright  bhir ;  the  st%na  a  little  ra»ed,with 
S— 8  ra^js.  CafMnle  Dearlr  globalar,  the 
ase  of  a  filbert,  Aurowed  loontndinally, 
thacUjr  beset  with  rigid,  ascemfiiw,  tawny 
faristlet.  Althourit  named  kgbri&m,  yet, 
as  Sr  J.  £.  Snuih  remaiks,  it  is  a  true 
pcnaasieBl  spfgita 

3.  Loi£  loqgh-headed  poppr  (P.  arge^ 
■war.)  This  grows  in  com  lielils  and  thin 
borders,  ako  on  grarellT  or  sandj  soils. 
It  is  antinal,  and  flowen  in  June  and  July. 
The  herbs^  resembles  the  preceding,  bat 
the  bristles  are  leas  eloselT  preased  to  the 
stem,  and  the  segments  of'  tne  leaves  are 
aonewhat  broader.  Petals  pale  scariet, 
black  at  the  base,  sooo  fallins,  often  jagged; 
the  stamens  diluted  upwards;  rav*  «  the 
stigma  4 — ft.  Capsule  narrow,  club-shaped, 
TiMwd,  equal  tu  the  rays  of  the  stigma, 
bristlv.  CiItx  slightly  hairy.  Leuets 
doubfy  pinnatifid.  The  flowers  are  some- 
times double. 

Section  II. 

3.  Lomr  smooth-headed  poppy  (P.  da- 
l«ina).  This  species  is  Ibund  in  cultirated 
fields,  especially  on  a  light  »uil.  Annual, 
aad  flowering  in  June  and  July-  It  is  of  a 
skMler,  more  luxuriant  habit  than  the 
foregoing,  with  broader  leaves.  The  stem 
b  eiothed  with  spreading  bain; ;  the  flnwer- 
staHts  with  closc-presscil  liristle^.  Petals 
liroader  than  they  ore  lou^,  of  a  light  scar- 
let, the  nuuxin  mostly  crcnate;  the  stamens 
linear:  the  pollen  yellow;  stigma  6 — 8 
rays.  Capsule  perfectly  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous,  oblong,  angular. 

4.  Common  red  ponpv,  or  eom  rose  {P. 
rhatu.)  See  CoaK  I'orpr.  This  is  the 
only  officinal  species  of  the  BritUh  poppies ; 
but  it  i^.uiol  in  medicine  merely  as  a  co- 
luurlns  agent. 

5.  White  poppy  (P.  wmui/erum).     This 

9JH) 


species  appears  to  gitm  «9I  •{ 
groasd  in  the  ncigMoolood  tf  • ' 
the  fea  lands.  Bat  it  i 
places  whei«  it  is  found  i 
the  aeed  from  the  cultivMJ  ! 
been  deposited  by  birds.  Qs  i 
poppy  is  a  native  of  Aida  sat  F^ 
cultivated  in  Iliodostaa,  PoiM.a 
on  account  of  its  0|Bmn:  isT 
the  oil  expressed  fitim  itt  an 
£ngland  fur  the  capsolss,  iVA  4 
in  medicine.  It  is  uniianOf  U 
our  garden^  as  an  onunwealM 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  riciBl^ 
don.  The  whole  herb  is  |^si^ 
generally  smooth,  though  the  lot) 
now  and'  then  bear  several  tigi^i 
brisUv  hairs.  The  stem  is  dn^ 
feet  high,  erect,  braitdhed,  ha^ 
broad,  wavy,  lobed  and  Uiio^ 
dasping  the  stem  with  their  M 
base.  Flowers  three  inches  ljr«a4 
bluish  white,  with  a  broad  r'nM 
the  base  of  esch  petaL  In  guM 
varieties  of  every  shade  at  pitfl 
crimson,  and  even  green,  miaad  % 
are  common,  though  nolhiag  M 
liable  to  change.  The  i^pr**^' 
globular.  Seeds  small,  whuak-bl 
sweet  and  eatable.  There  afc< 
eties,  namely,  P.  oZbam  and  I 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Ibca^ 
the  stigma  being  absent  in  the  Ij 
present  and  open  in  the  latter.  ' 
juice  of  the  ca^suloa,  when  slil 
transverse  iacisMiiis  and  '-— '-^ 
opium,  which,  as  Raller 
far  more  potent  and 
tries  than  in  our  cocdcr 
sules  boiled  atTord  a  mild 
more  generally  used  for 
ward  pains,  and  for  making  a  s; 
misused  bv  lazy  nurses,  who 
to  restless  infanta,  and  aacrifiea  Hi 
own  love  of  ease.  Nothing 
condemned  than  the 
syrup  of  poppies.  No  opinin,  a4 
periment,  is  made  from  poffal 
country ;  and,  could  it  he  OM 
j,,.i  .»,..  <■..-..;.„  ->pium  should  ad 

I'  V  the  advios^ 

ul' •■••I  iu  lue. 

a.  V  -arnhrum^ 

a  jKn-ni  ultheoniyl 

one)  which  lluurohas  ia  nniltn 
tions  in  Wales  aad  WartaMnlML 
in  June.  The  herbage  is  UariH 
a  light,  alightlv  glaacoot,  <>*a*l 
lemon-cutoureu.  Stcoi  a  feat  U) 
flowereil,  thinly  covensl 
J,,:..      I.,..-.     >  r.im-h^.     ttava 

l'^  neariy  »»ils,  I 

li......  „.   ,  ...;„:iiiJ, 
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Flowers  of  a  most  elegant  full 
liour,  delicioufily  fVagrant ;  onlyx 
Capsule  siinootb,  oblung,  beuki'd ; 
4 — 5  rayed,  but  close,  so  as  to  rc- 
B  •  short  style.  (Paxlon't  Bol.  Diet. ; 
Tm  Eng.  Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  9.) 
MfVY,  THE  HORNED.  See 
bBD-PorPT. 

rPULATION.  Aa  many  very  errone- 
Eklions  with  regard  to  over  population 
^eo,  I  think,  entertained,  and  it  mainly 
Mb  upon  the  furmer  to  render  unne- 
ky  all  feura  of  a  want  uf  a  tJulliciciit 
hr ;  and  as  many  of  the  most  phi- 
men  in  England  have,  at  eon- 
lie  personal  troul)le  and  cost,  pro- 
I  emigration,  to  avert  the  evils  of  war, 
nee,  and  famine,  from  what  Mr.  Mal- 
to  be  the  tendency  of  man- 
I  -sive   population,    it   may   l>e 

111...  ;.n  j.iiblie  toperuse  a  paper  (Qi«ir/. 
ht  Ae^r.  vol.  iii.  p.  89.)  which,  in  detail, 
lexaniiues  Mr.  Multlius's  data,  ealeula- 
L  and  conclusions;  and  the  result  being 
ring,  1  shall  give  an  extract.  "  Mr. 
pnu  states,  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
ttlte  average  births  from  each  marriage 

pe  ...  4000 

igland  -  •  -  4-136 

ce,  during  the  six  years  ead- 
tag  in  1822     .  -  -  4-370 

-  4-110 
irica  (in  towns)  according  to 
.    Mr.  Barton     ...  4-500 
iiBierica  (in  town  and  country 
»Te»ge)         -  -  -  5-000 

llrt,  from  returns  made  to  Government 
Mnge  births  in  England  and  Wales, 

ttlie  thirty  years  ending  1820,  fell 
■•bly  under  four   from   each  niar- 
aaA  of  these,  from  ]>ersonal   defur- 
A  hundred  other  causes,  a  con- 
ion  of  women  must   remain 


;  (uppoaing  every  woman,  married  or 
wKo  Hved  to  eighteen  year*  uf  age, 
I  iiaTe  seven  chihlrcn,  and  the  rate  of 
favourable  as  at  Carlisle,  the 
llalion  would  require  more  than  twenty- 
fttn  to  double  itself;  and  twenty-five 
■  ii  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  Mr. 
{kg*  has  conterapUte<l.  But,  supposing 
Imli  part  of  all  the  women  who  attain 
1^  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
nat  were  to  bear  each  3-CS  ehddren, 
ih  is  state<l  by  Mr.  Sadler  to  be  the 
ase  pnililicncss  in  England,  and  the 
faiuty  continued  as  at  Carlisle,  the  [k>- 
woiild  remain  entirely  stationary. 
and  fertile  country  of  France, 
is  nearly  stationary,  and  in 
ition  increases  faster  than  in 


England ;  which  con  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  institutions  which  encourage  in- 
creased forethought  before  entering  on  the 
married  slate.  Amongst  barbarous  nations, 
the  [>eriod  of  marriage  is  almost  always 
early ;  but  as  countries  become  civilised,  a 
portion  of  early  life  is  devoted  to  labour  of 
mind  and  l>ody  ;  and  the  desire  of  distinc- 
tion in  lsouio,  anil,  uniongiit  all,  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  delays  inarriaec ;  anil,  happily  for 
mankind,  nothing  is  less  consistent  with 
universal  experience  than  the  terrible  suc- 
cession of  evils  Mr.  Maltbus  fears  from  over 
poimlalion.  Natural  evils,  and  the  more 
dreadful  effects  of  misrule,  have,  indeed, 
spread  death  and  desolation;  but  the  con- 
sequences have  not  been  increased  plenty 
to  the  survivors :  on  the  contrary,  the  page 
of  history  shows  that,  in  the  fairest  portions 
of  die  habitable  worM,  j>overtv  and  want 
have  followed  decreasing  numbers. 

'■  Whereas  the  wiser  the  laws,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  secure  prnon  and  jtro- 
pertt/,  the  sluwer  men  are  to  marry  till  they 
have  secured  for  themselves  ana  families, 
in  a  habitation  of  their  own,  the  conve- 
niences they  were  used  to  under  their 
paternal  roofs;  and,  consc(|uently,  the  less 
tendency  to  the  excessive  inultijilication 
of  mankind ;  and  we  refer  to  Scotland, 
Prance,  &c.,  as  existing  proofs, 

"  No  siK'iety,  well  governed,  we  repeat, 
has  been  known  to  outgrow,  or  tend  to  out- 
grow, its  means  of  aubaistence.  When,  in 
our  own  country,  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  the  world,  we  see  how  fur  the  earth  is 
yet  from  producing  all  that  labour  well  di- 
rected can  bring  forth,  when  we  look  at  tbo 
tracts  lying  waste  or  half  cultivated,  we 
must  sec  how  little  it  is  to  be  feared  ai  a 
|K)Ssible  evil,  that  our  population  will  ev«r 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  supplying  it- 
self with  fiioil.  We  have  only  to  l<>rik  to 
what  minute  care  can  eUect  in  niu!ti[ilviiig 
the  Tirotluce  of  the  eortli,  to  led  in  nhat  a 
pnKiigioiis  ratio  it  may  be  multiplied.  A 
piece  of  heath  land  the  most  worthlefw, 
converted  into  a  cottager's  garden,  yiehis  a 
return  of  food  exceeding  that  of  the  richest 
land  of  the  cultivated  fields.  And  nothing 
prevents  the  increase  of  this  species  of  cul- 
ture, but  the  want  of  hands  to  cultivate, 
and  of  mouths  to  consume.  Every  vege- 
table that  grows,  and  is  ccmsumed,  .liTurds 
new  materials  for  fertilising  the  earth,  and 
increasing  its  productions ;  and  thus  every 
increase  of  the  numVier  of  consumers  is  a 
means  of  calling  new  food  into  existence. 

"  The  introduction  of  a  single  plant  from 
another  hemisphere,  has  more  than  doubled 
the  jxjwer  of  this  and  of  every  country  in 
Europe  to  support  their  inhabitants.  Au 
acre  of  potatoes  will  supply  food  sufficient 
3s  3 
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Hune  season,  vjur  presem  jcnowicoffc  oi 
Bgriculture  shows  us,  thnt  thruugliout  the 
^rbiile  king<l(ini  the  productions  of  the  cnrtli 
mny  lie  prodigiously  multiplied;  but  what 
our  jircspiit  knowle<ige  oi"  this  art  is  in  cotn- 
piirison  with  what  it  may  become,  we  know 
not.  AVTiut  other  phmts  are  yet  to  be  op- 
plied  to  the  suppt^irt  of  animal  life,  what 
other  means  of  fertilising  the  earth  ore  yet 
to  be  ilisciivereil,  what  other  application  of 
mei^hnnioal  f>owcr  may  yet  take  place  in  aid 
of  human  labour,  we  know  not ;  nor  need 
we,  with  relation  to  our  present  subjei't,  be 
too  curious  iu  incjuiring.  It  sutlices  that, 
with  iiur  present  means  imd  knowledge, 
limited  lus  they  iirc,  we  can  multiply  our 
means  of  subsistence  in  n  degree  to  furnish 
f()o<i  tor  increasing  numbers  I'or  more  gene- 
rations of  men  than  the  cares  of  the  living 
race  need  extenil  to. 

"  And  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  long 
]K'ople<i  country,  what  must  we  think  of 
the  fear  that  the  entire  world  will  be  over- 
I)eoplcd  ?  The  richest  regions  of  the  globe 
have  yet  been  scarcely  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  the  hunter;  a  great  part  of  Europe  is 
slill  a  desert ;  and  a  long  desolation  has 
oversj)reail  liuids  that  once  were  the  seats  of 
natiiiiis,  and  which  only  demand  security 
that  they  may  be  blessed  with  abundance 
again.  Such  as  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  and  such  the  long  desolatetl  shores 
of  Northern  Africa.  It  is  not  Nature  that 
is  barren  of  her  gifts,  but  it  is  man  that  has 
abused  them  all ;  and  in  the  climates  and 
the  lands  where  we  might  look  for  the  Yer- 
dure  of  an  eternal  sprinj;,  we  find  only  tlie 
moving  mountains  and  interminable  tracts 
of  the  desert." 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to   enlarge 


inree  iima ;  ina  n 
loiophieal  TVonxor/i 
siune  space  of  time,  i 
duced  21,11*9  ca* 
grains,  or  nearly  a 
thus  an  acorn  cup 
enough  to  raise  pis 
and  full  10,000,00c 
might  be  saved  01 
uniler  wheat  in 
which  (juautity,  ai 
each  person,  would! 
sons  who,  if  emni 
crops,  would  doufa 
shown  by  the  increj 
tenants  under  the  a 
And  again,  as  ref 
agriculture  b  yet  on 
bones,  now  so  ext« 
unknowp  as  fcrtilj 
since ;  gypsum,  whi 
is  only  slowly  comil 
of  ton}  of  the  ricb 
nually  wasted  in  < 
suffered  to  putrefy 
into  the  sea  throu| 
"  and  yet,"  says  iIm 
Company,  "  strong* 
land  is  iJniDst  the  ' 
notwithstaiidin"  i(a 
knowledge,  which  t 
nurc  in  question  \ 
away ;  while  all  th 
Continent,  ami  even 
treasure  it  up  for  ' 
object  of  extemuvf 
and  some  export  it 
principal  London  i 
fully  gaugc<1, 
into   the  rivi 
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PORES. 

'  <Atj,  tt  a  cost  of  ovij  16L  This 
^d  »  plate  to  rctAiD  what  mould, 
^feant  has  added,  who  Lll^l  hired 
aid  for  fourteen  yearn,  at  40*.  per 
t  no  liuid  is  ho])oK!ssly  barren.  Let 
iproveuienla  nroceeil;  let  scienee 
I  in  bund  witl>  the  farmer;  let 
iniligt  find  new  rullivnteuble  vege- 
Br  new  varieties    of  those   already 

let  the  chemist  yield  his  magie  aid 
nitrate  the  best  mode  of  promoting 
Owth  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
;  and  then,  1  feartutwly  aiutert,  that 
nei  tho  present  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
y  be  lunply  siipfxtrted  by  the  pro- 
tbe  land  of  our  birth. 
ES.  In  Imtany,  apertures,  more  or 
>le,  in  the  cuticle  of  ]ilant.«  through 
■agpiration  take^  place.  They  may 
the  eclluliir  tissue  ;  and  when  there 

the  organs  of  iiiseujiible  persi)ira- 
tlie  plant :  they  may  exiit  as  cor- 
'es;  or  on  the  lejif  at  stoinala  or 
{  pore*.     Pores  also  exist  in  some 

Mitbers,  through  which  the  pollen 
to  as  in  the  potato  {Solmmm  tuber- 

fr  The  flesh  of  swine  killed  for 
purposes.  See  Bacon,  11am,  Meat, 
Ico. 

rER.  A  well  known  malt  liquor. 
,  BsEB,  and  ItncwiNO. 
kSH,  or  POT.VSSA.  The  name  of 
le  alkalies,  eoiii[Hi9ed  of  U!l'12  parts 
ar  metal  eidled  [xitassium,  %  ports  of 
UhI  !)  of  water,  ll  derives  its  com- 
ne  from  being  first  obtained  from 
•  of  vegetable  substances,  which 
.  burned  ni  iron  pots  —  hence  named 
t.  Tlie  chemical  name  pot<iJisa,  is 
;  to  be  consistent  with  soda.  Potash 
in  almost  all  land  plant.4,  in  com- 
with  the  tartaric,  citric,  or  other 
e  acid.  The  p(>ta.sh  in  these  is  no 
B  essential  food  or  ronstituent  of 
Ml,  and  there  is  no  fertile  soil  which 
in  some  form  or  other  contain  this 
It  exists,  however,  m  plants  in 
^oportions.  See  Alkali.  Tlie 
Bonuuerec  is  an  impure  carbonate 
HUi  salts  of  lime,  and  other  sub- 
^b»  its  separate  or  pure  state,  free 
rbonic  acid,  it  is  a  white  salt, 
Hy  attracting  moisture  from  the 
f  soluble  in  water  imd  in  alcohol, 
g  animal  mibstances,  conse<|uenlly 
■g  the  skin  when  applie<l  to  it.  But 
Jly  means  the  caj-bonate.  The 
curol  from  dilTerent  plants 
nitory  yields  790  in  1000  parts, 
;  73-0,  young  whcat-slnlks  470, 
^vctcli'27'5,  common  nettle 'jsn, 
- 30*0, bean-stalks  200, barley 


POTATO. 

straw  3-8,  vine-shoots  6-5,  wheat-straw  8-9, 
and  llax  3-0.  The  younger  a  plant  is,  if  full 
grown,  tlie  more  potash  It  yields. 

'•  Tlie  perfect  developemeiit  of  a  plant," 
say  a  Licbig,  (Orgtjuic  Chem.  p.  104.),  "ac- 
coriliiig  to  this  view,  is  detierident  on  the 
jireseuee  of  alkalies,  or  ulkiiline  earths,  for 
when  these  substances  are  totally  ivaiiting,  its 
growth  will  be  arrested,  and  when  ihey  are 
only  deficient  it  must  be  impeded,  hi  order 
to  api>ly  these  remarks,  let  us  compare  two 
kinds  of  trees,  the  wood  of  which  contain 
uneoual  <iuBntitie5  of  alkaline  basest  luid 
we  suull  tijid  that  one  of  these  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  several  soils,  upon  which  others 
are  scarcely  able  to  vegetate.  I'ur  example, 
lO-OOO  parts  of  oak  wood  yield  2.50  parts  of 
u-shes,  the  same  quantity  of  firc-woo<l  only 
83,  of  linden  wood  300,  of  rye  440,  and  of 
tlie  herb  of  the  potato  plant  1500  ports. 
Firs  and  pines  liiid  u  suflicient  quantity  of 
nikfdics  in  granitic,  and  barren  siuidy  soils ; 
ill  which  ottka  will  not  grow,  and  wheat 
thrives  in  soils  fuvourabh;  for  the  linden 
tree,  because  the  bu-ses  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  complete  maturity  exist  there 
in  sufficient  quantity.  The  accuracy  of  these 
conclusions,  so  highly  important  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  cultivation  of  forests,  can  be 
proved  by  the  most  evident  facts.  All  kinds 
of  grasses,  the  equisetaceie,  for  e.xanijile,  con- 
tain, in  the  outer  parts  of  their  leaves  and 
stalks,  a  large  quantity  of  silicic  acid  (silica), 
and  [MitiuHli  in  the  form  of  acid  sittcate  of  pot- 
ash. The  riroportion  of  this  s:Ut  docs  not  vary 
perceptibly  in  the  soil  of  corn  fields,  because 
It  is  again  conveyeil  to  them  as  manure,  in 
the  form  of  putrefying  straw.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  a  meadow  :  and  hence  we  never 
find  a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass  on  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils,  which  contain  tittle  potash, 
evidently  because  one  of  the  constituents 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  is  wanting. 
Soils  formed  from  basalt,  grauwacke,  and 
porphyry,  are,  rwteris  paribus,  the  best  for 
meudow  land,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
jMjtash  which  enters  into  their  eomjx)»itiou." 
In  the  experiiuenta  of  the  Kev.  E.  Cart- 
wright  with  various  manures  applied  to 
potatoes,  wood  ashes,  which  contain  potash, 
were  found  to  produce  very  suiwrior  effects 
to  several  others:  thus,  where  the  soil, 
without  any  dressing,  prfnluced  1 37  bushels 
per  acre,  the  laml  ilresse<l  with  (50  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  yield  187;  with  GO  bushels 

'  of  malt  dust,  184  bushels;  with  36U  ImsheU 

I  of  decayed  leaves,  173  bushels;  with  363 
busheb  of  saw-dust,  133  bushels;  with  131 
bushels  of  lime,  150  bushels  per  acre,  {Com. 
Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  370.)  See  Salts. 
POTATO.  {Solavum  tulierosum.)  A 
valuable   well-known   root,   first   imiMirtcd 

I  from  America  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
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aiHSM  TOT 


at  Towhall,  in 
Uikta- 
eoltirated, 
en;  bat,  in 
*l«l  fiaB  htfe  tovBi,  or  coo- 
«Wk  i»i  I  riliiiliiw  it  of  necei- 
i  *•  ife  gsda^  or  for  the 
of  d«  KrcMockof  the  ttrm. 
Ike  fcM  II   iiiau     H  of  the 


•r^ 


of  the 


i=tls^ 


■&  oat  fbra  not  oai^ 

t  dae^  if  poMBbie,  it 

tmA  •  <Top  u  where 

eWbteen  indiei  to 

&e  we  encumber,  onlj  eajitjt 

iTcHsed  soils,  whidi  etmu 

M  aach  ia  wtik-ntmtged 


iw.ifliiiinCTifl  fthal^  n 


coDt«in  194  gnlns  of 
aiatiii^  oC  stsreh  164,  mi 
cilagtnoiu,  and  ■Ibumboui  rmmiI 

"nie  purple  red  '»  sbiBs  ibi  i 
noble,  but  wcU-flirooreil,  ttd  «a;| 
in  light  moist  soils :  64  ibuhai  ^ 
200  graina  of  nutritive  maUiT,  «■ 
of  starch  169,  and  olbumiaoai  I 
charinc  matters  31  grain*- 

The  hundred  ere  'a  ven  |ntt 
loams ;  64  dracb'nu  afford  'iU  | 
DUtriti vc  matter,  eumiioaei)  iif  lit  | 
atarvh,  and  the  real  all 


IJtekhe 


polsttMi  are  to  be  giuwu, 
be  tfntff  or  mhtfiw  daap,  ' 
4eep  CBeoi^  to  take  oS*  I 
r.    When  thb  | 
~Ae  Ind  iheaU  other  be  fully  | 
r  VaaarJ  liMKhtd.  by  the  made  , 
tat  Ipdcr  the  i|iade.  ^  ! 
h*  4&  fitaa  eafk  other  must  \ 
t  tkt  goodmem  ot  yoar 
had,  dhe  wider  afiait 
■■M  be  year  tow  and  aeCi  in  joMrimn^— 
m^mmJSmmrhmiTowt,^  two  feet  fioaa 
each  aahcr,  •■■  tweiic  nchea  froia  aet  to  set 
■ajda;  bat  if  yoar  bad  be renr  rich,  three 
tMt  fraM  tow  lo  row,  and  tighteieii  inc^ea 
ftam  plaaa  Id  jiaat,  wiQ  Mt  be  loo  autoh." 
h  ptwenw  yow  ae«s  ahrajra  adact 
Ifca  lafMuat  and  liwat  pomoei  tob  can  pto- 
!•;  oa  not  ose  the  aaall  re&se  or  mid- 
.lhafla*t  aad|a<odiice  fron  the 


Tbc  rough  red  produoea  flad 
on  eoils  or  eliiiiat*^  of  a  moilUr  ■ 
that  adapvd  fur  the  hundred-«ni 
it  is  wel.-ilavoured :  64  dndma  I 
grain*  cif  nutritive  matter,  ahid 
posed  of  199  starch,  andifiaocill 
and  albumen. 

The  ckaiupion  grows  to  a  noil 
is  very  productive,  and  little^ 
itilfwe  called  titrL    See  C 

It  it  hence  of  great  imp 
■g  aeed  potatoea,  to  i 
dH  aoQ  and   climate; 
finest  varieties  which ; 
planted  in  suitable  i 
will  yield  but  inferior  I 
in  dner  atuations. 


IIn  jitaliiti  »ost  vahMd  m  &td  e«l- 
tavr  a(«  the  os-Bobfe,  ymm,  chaapioD,  pur- 
lie  f«4  toagh  r«dL  hoadred  eiwi,  kidney, 
and  MmIh*  whteb.  The  nutritive  qualities 
«f  ikeaa  ««ra  oaauaed  by  Mr.  Georae 
Siackir,  with  hk  nsoal  aocnracy.  "  The 
yaas'  he  obsafres,  "  is  a  very  productive 
^'ariety,  attaans  to  a  laijie  sice,  oat  is  often 
hoBow,  aad  leas  Datriti\-e  than  moat  others. 
64  dradaat  adrd  of  nutritive  matter  190 
gnim,  mioA  toarisi  of  $tar\-b  It>4  grains, 
aad  aaeckarine  aad  albuminous  matters  3 1 . 

The  oot-aiabie  b  a  prodootiTe  pouio, 
adapted  <nr  Mock ;  aad  64  drachms  of  it 
loco 


The  soluble  matten  i 

mucilage,  extraotive,  i —^ 

(SimHair't  Uort.  Gram.  p.  409.) 

The  {lotatu,  although  a  teada 
growu  iu  nearly  all  {nuts  of  the  « 
the  equator  to  Norway ;  and  abt 
asnal  to  plant  it  earlr  in  the  ^d 
is  pNsiUe,  by  dwoswg  a  wuA 
y»netj,  to  plant  it  aiie«wafaOy  H 
as  July. 

The  maouret  beat  auitcd  fir  | 
avft,  are  couudob  bna-yaid  eai| 
partially  decomposed,  d««Bjed  ia 
weed,  Uio  potato  haiibn,  aad  m{ 
manuns.  tLuL  whilt-  iii«v  aSad  I 
haveai  i  niyli«a 

to  iacii^  lino  nf  I 

Lime  L)    uij  I 'ad 

ditch  scrap  ti:.  rwd 

a  month  pr< '.  lu^  i/ ll 

or    other    i'  nun  ish, 

mLxotI,  is  excviit-ni.  ibaadsbal 
for  the  cultivatioo  of  the  poM*  ■ 
light,  sandy,  draiaad, peaty  or  hmi. 


8oib :  those  of  u 
'up  meadow,  old  wcKMlliinds, 
f  old  yards  or  buildings,  are 
>  doe*  not  do   wcU   on  wet 

•  readily  con<umod  by  live 
Unboiled  state;  but^  generally 
)  are  beat  irbcu  stcjuned  iind 

lion  of  tlie  potato  is  thus  dc- 
f.  George  JoliiiMJii ;  imd  al- 
IBarks  were  intended  fur  the 
they  apply  in  a  great  mea- 
leld  culture  of  tfajs  valuable 

it  of  the  potato  are  nnmcrous, 
fy  increasing,  a^  well  as  be- 
lt; the  number,  however,  is 
kgnased  by  Iricul  nuniea  for 
■^^eing  clo-s^ed  ilistint-t. 
f  or  first  crop  in  the  open 
K  are  Uroughton  ilwarf,  early 
cleaved  kidney  ;  Fox's  seed- 
inly,  early  mule,  earliest  for 
ktiun,  early  kidney,  nonnueli, 
Idfinder. 

ro|>8,  the  varieties  arc  ranged 
Boording  to  their  forwurdiiess 
<>■  early  champion,  ox  noble, 
ty,  large  kidney,  bread  fruity 

Lancuhire  pink  eye^  black 
ed  apple,  rough  red. 
nt  of  the  garden  varies  more 
BlTerent  gardens  than  the  jxj- 
iriety  will  have  a  strong  un- 
ir  in  one  soil,  that  has  a  sweet 
in  another.     In  a  heavy,  wet 

black  loam,  though  the  crop 
md  abundant,  it  is  scarcely 
6>  Silifious  soils,  even  ap- 
l^vel,  though  in  these  lust 
I  utuoUy  corroded  or  iicabln/, 

be  planted  in  preference  to 
;  dry,  mouldy,  fresh,  and  mo- 
loil  IS  un(|uestionably  the  best 
Ity  of  the  potato ;  and,  for  the 

It  may  be  with  advantage 
than  for  the  main  ones.  The 
land  rough  red  thrive  better 
|Mat  or  atrong  cold  soils.  If 
|JHMry,  whatever  may  be  (he 
)  it  is  better  spread  reguiurly 
6e  previous  to  digging,  rather 
t  the  holes  with  the  sets,  or 
I  trench  when  they  are  so 
Me-dung  is,  p>crha|i!<,  the  best 
i  manures  :  sea-weed  is  a  very 
Ition  to  the  soil,  as  is  salt, 
ft  •etf-aand  arc  applied  with 
ID  ntentiTe  soils ;  but  calea- 
Biould  never  be  used.     The 

iBlwars  be  open. 

It«d  in  general  from  cullioga 


of  the  tubers,  though  the  shoots  arising 
from  tlience  and  layers  of  the  stalks  may 
be  employed.  Kew  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed.  Planting  in  the  ojien  ground  of 
the  early  kiiuLs  may  commence  towards  the 
close  of  February,  m  a  warm  situation,  and 
may  thence  be  continued  until  the  same 
i)eriod  of  March ;  and  it  is  only  during  this 
latter  month  that  any  considerable  planta- 
tion should  be  made,  as  the  lute  frosts  are 
Hpt  to  injure,  or  even  destroy  the  nilvanc- 
iiig  plants.  In  the  course  of  April,  the  main 
crops  for  winter's  osie  should  be  inserted ; 
for  although  in  favourable  seasons  they  will 
succeed  if  planted  in  May  or  even  June,  yet 
it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
earliest  planted,  esjMji'ially  in  dry  soils,  pro- 
duce the  finest  mm  most  abundant  crops. 

Of  the  prtparaliun  of  the  sets,  there  is  a 
great  diveralty  of  opinion.  Some  gardeners 
recommend  the  largest  potatoes  to  be  planted 
whole  ;  others,  these  to  be  sliced  into  pieces, 
containing  two  or  three  eyes;  a  third  set,  to 
cut  the  large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a  fourth, 
the  employment  of  the  shoots  only  which 
are  thrown  out,  if  potatoes  ore  ^ept  in 
a  warm,  damp  aituution ;  and  a  Cfth,  that 
merely  the  parings  be  emjiloyed.  Cuttings 
of  the  stalks,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  or 
rooted  suc^kers,  will  U'  productive,  if  planted 
during  showery  weather  in  May  or  June; 
and  during  this  last  month,  or  early  in  July, 
it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  which  are 
formed  by  ])cgging  down  the  young  stallu 
when  alxmt  twelve  inches  long,  they  being 
covered  tliree  inches  thick  with  mould  at  a 
joint.  These  three  last  modes  are  iiractised 
more  from  curiosity  than  utility,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  none  of  the  first  five  inen- 
tioueil  plans  can  be  indivirlually  followed  to 
advantage,  without  motlificattoo.  For  the 
main  crops.  It  is  evident,  from  experiment, 
that  moderate  sized  sets,  having  two  healthy 
buds  or  eyes,  are  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed ;  middling  sized  whole  jmtatoes  are 
the  best,  from  which  all  but  the  cilwjve  num- 
ber of  eyes  have  been  removed,  but  e.sjK;- 
cially  having  the  crown,  which  is  a  congeries 
of  small  eyes  always  present,  first  removed; 
for  from  these  ])roce<!d  an  e<iual  number  d  i 
httle  spindled  stalkii,  which  are  compant- 
tivk'Iy  worthless,  and  injure  the  main  stem. 

For  the  early  eroj)*,  almost  the  very  con- 
trary to  the  above  is  the  most  advantageous 
to  be  practised.  The  set  should  have  the 
crvvm  eye,  which  is  one  growing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  congeries  of  small  ones  above 
nienlioiied,  preserved.  Some  potatoes  have 
two  such  eyes,  but  the  generaJity  only  one. 
This  is  always  the  most  |>rompt  to  vegetate; 
and  if  not  known  by  this  description,  way 
be  evinced  by  plai;iog  two  or  three  potatoes 
in  a  pan  of  moist  earth,  near  the  fire ;  if  Cut 


allowed  to  remain.  Mr.  Knigbt  plant* 
the  largest  undivided  tubers,  which,  from 
experiments,  evidently  support  the  plants 
and  finally  produce  the  earliest  and  largest 
produce  he  ever  obtainml.  Another  remark, 
which  he  makes,  restrictively  for  the  early 
crops,  but  may  well  be  attended  to  for  all, 
is,  that  it' the  seta  are  placed  with  their  lead- 
ing buds  upwards,  few  und  very  strong  early 
stems  will  be  produced ;  but  il"  the  position 
b  reversed,  many  weak  and  lotcr  shoots 
will  arise,  and  not  only  the  earliuess,  but 
the  tiunlity  of  the  produce  be  depreciated. 
(Trcmt.  ilort.  Soc.  Land.  vol.  iv.  p.  44S.) 
ror  the  earliest  crops,  there  are  likewise 
several  modes  of  assisting  the  forward  vegp- 
fation  of  the  sets.  These  should  be  pre- 
pared in  November,  by  removing  every  eye 
but  one  or  two ;  and  being  placed  in  a  loyer, 
in  a  warm  room,  where  au-  and  light  can  be 
freely  admitte<l,  with  a  covering  of  straw, 
they  soon  emit  shoots,  which  must  be 
sti-engthcned  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
light  us  much  as  jMMsiblo,  by  taking  off  the 
covering  without  injuring  them.  During 
cold  weather,  und  ut  night,  it  must  always 
be  renewed.  The  leaves  soon  become  green, 
and  tolei-ably  hardy.  In  early  spring  they 
are  plaiite<l  out,  the  leaves  being  left  just 
above  the  surface,  and  a  covering  of  btter 
n(rorde<l  every  night,  until  the  danger  of 
frost  i.s  pa.<3cd.  The  only  modification  of 
this  plan  that  is  adopted  in  Cheshire,  where 
they  are  cclcbroted  for  the  early  produc- 
tion of  potatoes,  is,  that  they  employ  chaff 
or  sand  for  a  covering  instead  of  straw. 
(JMIoikTs  Agr.  Survei/  of  Chrshirt.)  The 
most  preferable  mode  ol  inserting  them,  is 
with  the  dibble,  in  rows,  for  the  early  crops, 
twelve  i&chaa  anart;  aooh  wav  i  and  ihr  uia 


soil  is  good  tliroq 
two  feet  wide,  and 
must  be  made  bn 
taken  out,  the  o) 
oyed  to  raise  tl| 
ow  and  wet,  it  is  d 
aAer  the  beda,  wM 
than  four  feet  wid< 
if  they  are  dug  ia 
sets  inserted  uooi 
gardeners,  on  ma 
the  surlace,  lay  aol 
tended  beds ;  upi 
placed,  some  more ' 
over  them  ;  the  eM 
alleys,  and  turned 
over  the  whole,  i 
well  to  be  distii)| 
perfectly  freed  fin 
early  crops,  the  « 
plant,  so  as  to  fornl 
the  cold  winds,  wU 
at  that  season  ;  but 
be  earthed  up  unt2 
in  height.  It  is  a 
this  practice  ia  il 
{Bath  Paperi,  vol.1 
brought  «o  as  to  b 
about  the  sterna,  it 
but  if  properly  p4 
beneficial.  Tiutinj 
should  be  kept  pj 
It  is  very  injurioai 
as  is  sometimes  reel 
ought  to  be  kept  I 
unless,  as  sometuDOj 
tlie  plants  ar«  of  | 
even  then,  the  itcn 
rately  shortened,    i 
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piployed  in  ripening  those  al- 

rliett  crops  will  be  in  pro- 
be, or  pcrhups  towards  the  end 
'may  thence  he  taken  up  as 
[Ocfob»'r,  at  the  close  of  wliirh 
ring  Novemlier,  they  may  he 
m  ondftored  ;  or,  at  all  cvenl?, 
prsl  of  any  severe  frost.  Their 
jkaken  up  for-  keeping  is  inti- 
(decay  of  their  futinge,  which 

Sita  verdure  witli  the  first 
»e«t  inntrumcnt  with  which 
tag  up  i<  a  thrce-llat-pronged 
y  beine  cleare<l  regularly  uway. 
IDuld  De  sorted  at  the  time  of 
||> ;  for  lu  the  largest  keep  the 
K  should  be  stored,  whilst  the 
•re  first  made  use  of.     The 

ynode  of  preserving  them 
inter  is  in  heaps  nr  clamps, 
pyehig  them.  These  are 
form,  on  a  bed  of  straw, 
I  with  a  coveriiij/,  six  or  eight 
If  the  some  material,  laid  even, 
hg,  and  the  whole  enclosed 
I  a  conical  form,  a  foot  tliick, 
, trench  dug  round  the  heaj), 
led  with  the  Vwck  cif  the  spade. 
Id  not  be  stored  until  perfectly 
IH  free  from  inouM,  refuse, 
tubers.  It  is  a  good  practice 
(  ojx.>n  on  four  differeul  sides 
Itirely  tlu-ough  the  mould  and 
Cek  or  two  after  the  heap  is 
pt  proportion  to  its  size  it  id- 
%  and  these  orifices  allow  the 
(rapours,  and  [wrl'ect  the  dry- 
|Kliy  good  mmie,  and  much 
Dt,  is  to  have  them  licu[>ud  in 
'  9Pvered  thick  with  straw, 

S'ven  U)  look  over  them 
•  removal  of  decayed 
|Ao>  St  carefully  prta>ervcd, 
I  perfection  until  late  in  the 
Ber.  A  variety  of  the  potato 
Dnsidered  to  continue  alxiut 
in  perfection,  after  which 
Ut  I0M8  its  go<jd  qualities, 
nor  flavour  and  unproduc- 
tiesmust  therefore  be  nc- 
I  from  ieecL  For  doing  this 
f  modes ;  the  first  of  llicjie, 
ailed,  isi,  however,  the  one 

nr  apples  of  the  old  stock 

a  wunu  room   throughout 

I  seefl  must  be  obtained  from 

away  the   pulp  during 

is  thoroughly  drieil,  and 

^il,  and  then  sown   in   drills 

inch  deep,    and  six  inches 

mouldy  soil.     The  plants 


are  weeded,  and  earth  drawn  up  to  their 
stems  when  an  inch  in  height ;  as  soon  aa 
this  has  increased  to  three  inches,  they  are 
moved  into  a  similar  soil,  in  rows  si.xteen 
inches  o|>art  each  way,  and  during  their 
future  erowtli  earthe<l  up  two  or  tliree 
times.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the  course 
of  Ocfflber,  they  must  be  preserved  until 
the  following  spring,  to  be  then  replanted, 
and  treated  as  for  store  crope.  (Dr.  Htm- 
ler't  Oeorg.  £stayi.) 

Some  gardeners  sow  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, very  thin,  iu  drills,  the  same  depth  as 
above,  and  nine  inches  apart.  Water  is 
frequently  and  plentifully  poured  between 
the  rows,  and  earth  drawn  about  the  sterna 
of  the  seedlings,  until  they  are  a  few  inches 
in  height.  They  are  then  trans|ilanted  into 
rows,  water  given,  and  earthing  jicrlbrmed 
as  usual.  The  only  additional  advantage 
of  tbi.s  plan  is,  that  as  the  seed  can  be  sown 
earlier,  the  tubers  attain  a  rather  larger 
size  the  lirst  year. 

It  is  to  lie  remarked,  that  the  tubers  of 
every  seedling  should  be  kept  separate,  as 
scarce  two  will  be  of  a  similar  habit  and 
quality,  whilst  many  will  be  coninaratJvely 
worthless,  and  but  few  of  particular  excel- 
lence. If  the  seed  is  obUtined  from  a  red 
[Hjtato,  that  (lowered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  white  tiibercd  variety,  the  seedlings  in 
all  j)robability  will  in  part  resemble  both 
their  jiarcnts,  it*  a  cross  fecundation  may 
tiUte  place ;  but  seldom  or  never  does  a 
seedling  resemble  exactly  the  original  stock. 
At  all  events,  only  such  should  be  preserved 
as  are  recommended  by  tlu'ir  superior  size, 
flavour,  or  fertility.  It  may  be  stated  as 
an  indication  before  these  qualities  ran  be 
jKisitively  ascertained,  that  President  Knight 
remark.",  tliat  the  rough  uneven  surface  of 
the  i;>liiigc,  which  in  excess  constitutes  the 
curl,  apfiears  to  e.xist  as,  and  form  a  charac- 
teristic of  every  good  variety  ;  for  he  never 
found  one  with  perfectly  smooth  and  po- 
lished leaves  which  jios.sessed  any  degree  of 
excellence,  though  such  iu-e  in  general  more 
lu.xuriant  luid  ijroductive.  (7  ran*,  llort. 
Soe.  Loiul.  vol.  )i.  p.  64.) 

Tlie  early  varieties,  on  acctmnt  of  their 
never  flowering,  were,  until  1807,  obtained 
by  chance  from  plant-s  that  might  now  and 
then  be  produced  from  seed  of  the  late 
kinds.  In  that  year,  Air.  Knight  disco- 
vered that  the  cause  of  their  deficiency  of 
bloom  was  the  preternatural  early  form- 
ation of  the  tubers.  His  nio<le  of  causing 
them  to  pro<luce  seed  is  to  plant  the  sets 
on  little  hcttiw  of  earth,  with  a  stake  in  tlio 
miihlle,  and  when  the  planti  are  about  four 
inches  high,  Iwing  secured  to  the  stakes 
with  shreds  and  nails,  to  wash  the  earth 
away  from  the  bases  of  the  stems,  by  mean* 
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of  a  8trong  current  of  water,  »o  that  the 
fibrous  roots  only  enter  the  soil,  and  these 
being  perfectly  distinct  from  the  runners 
thttt  furnish  the  tubers,  and  which  spring 
from  the  buse  of  the  stem,  none  of  these 
m'e  produced,  and  the  effect  is,  that  blos- 
soms appear  and  ixirfect  seed.  {Ibid,  voL  i. 
p.  58. ;   G.  W.^ohniton'a  Kitch.  Oard.) 

Tljere  are  numerous  valuable  commu- 
nications with  regard  to  the  potato  dis- 
persed through  the  agricultural  journals: — 
As  upon  the  "  Use  of  the  Potato  Shoots 
for  Planting,"  by  Mr.  Wright,  Com.  Board 
of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  181.;  "On  Using  for  a 
similar  Purjjose  the  Scoops,"  by  Mr.  Raw- 
son,  Ibid.  p.  185. ;  "  On  Starch  from  Pota- 
toes," Ibid.;  "On  their Geucral  Cultivation," 
by  the  Kev.  E.  t'lu-twright,  Ihid.  vol.  v. 
p.  217. ;  by  Lord  Hepburn,  /iiV/.  vol.  vi, 
ji.  254. ;  by  General  Bestson  (at  St. Helena), 
Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  225.;  by  Sir  Charles  Bur- 
rell.  Ibid.  p.  323. ;  "  On  the  Manures  best 
adapted  for  Potatoes,"  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Cartwright,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  870.  He  re- 
marks, "  The  soil  on  which  my  experiments 
were  tried,  is  a  ferruginous  sand,  brought 
to  a  due  texture  and  consistence  by  a 
liberal  covering  of  pond  mud.  Of  this 
aoil,  in  its  improve<i  state,  I  mean  by  the 
accession  of  pond  mud  (for  having  been 
used  merely  as  a  nursery  for  raising  forest 
trees,  previous  to  these  cx{>eriments,  the 
nurseryman  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  use  of  any  other  manure) ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  analysis  400  grains  gave :  — 

GralaL 
Of  siUcious  sand,  of  different  degrees  of 

fineness  ....  ggo 

Kinely  divided  matter      -  •  -  104 

Loss  m  water      •  -  -  -     16 

400 


"  The  finely  divided  matter  contained  — 

Cralni. 

Carbonate  of  lime  -  .  -     18 

Oxide  of  iron       -  -  .  .7 

Lost  by  incineration  (probably  rrgetahle 

decomposing  matter;  -  .  .17 

"  The  remainder,  principally  silex  and 
alumina.  There  were  no  indications  of 
either  gypsum  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

"On  the  14th  of  April,  1804,  a  portion 
of  this  soil  was  laid  out,  in  beds  one  yard 
wide  and  forty  m  lengtli,  and  were  ma- 
nured as  in  the  following  t4ible.  On  tlie 
•aroc  day  liie  whole  was  planted  with  pota- 
toes, a  single  row  in  each  bed,  and  that 
the  general  experiment  might  be  conducted 
with  all  possible  accuracy,  each  bed  re- 
ceived the  same  number  of  sets.  On  the 
2 1  St  of  September  the  potatoes  were  taken 
1004 


up,  when  the  produoe  of  adb  r»t 
succession,  as  roUows: — 

Nanura*  !■  boitah.  im  mi. 

1.  No  manare  .  •  . 

2.  Salt  8  bnsh..  toot  30  ba^    - 

3.  Chandler's  gravu  9}  cwv 

4.  Salt  8  boih.,  wood  i 

5.  Salt  e  bush.,  gypaum  ptal 

lime  121  buab. 

6.  Salt  8  bush.,  lime  Itl  Ink.  i 

363  bush.   .  -  ■ 

7.  Salt  8  bosh. 

8.  Salt  8  bosh.,  graves  9f  r*l 

9.  Soot  .SO  bush. 

10.  Fresh  dung  ae."}  bush. 

1 1.  Salt  8  bosh.,  malt  dust  W  hak. 

12.  Wood  ashes  GO  bosh. 

13.  Salt  8  bush.,  decayed  lat«Ua 

14.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat  atbei  at)  b« 

15.  Malt  dust  60  bo»h.   - 

16.  Salt  8   bosh,,    limt;  III  lok. 

363  bush. 

17.  Salt  8  bush.,  saw  doK  363  bak 

18.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat  363  bask. 

dost  ... 

19.  Decayed  leaves  3S3  Itnrfi     - 

20.  Salt  s'  bush.,  lime  131  boA^i^ 

acid 
31.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat  363  bosk.  • 
SS.  Salt  8  bosh.,  lime  121  bssk. 
S3.  Peat  363  bush. 

24.  Saw  dust  3C»  bosh. 

25.  Lime  121  bush. 
The  following  experintents 

are  extracted  from  Mr.  l»«otg» 
Commimication  to   the  "~ 
ture,  February  25  th,  189a 
ments  were  miadc  upon 
three-fourths    ailicioai  taad,  ■ 
thirty-fox  square  feet. 

Bub.orsyi 
per  Aov.   Xsb 

1,  Planted  withoat  may 

kind  of  manone    -     0 

2.  Twelve  cubic  inches 

of   salt   with   the 
seed         -  -  \i{ 

3.  Six  cabic  inebea  of 

salt  with  the  Bt«d     t{       W 

4,  Twelve  cutncinckca 

of  salt  mixed  witk 

the  soil    -  -  IS)        n 

"  The  weight  of  the  enp 
was  not  taken.     Tbe  wmeiior 
rootj  produced  by  K&  4.,  1<A  i 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  ititt 
of  salt  [>er  acre,  aanUed  la  dw  ad 
to  pluming,  onrcr'tlie  other  i 
plication,  still  the  topetiMiiy 
great."    "  I  may  notice  ber^ 
Holland,  (Af,--r>'r^Jiuml  fitmmfifi 
p.  14.-).),  "a  jnwd  « 

near  Frodshui  -ultwc  ti 

which  aewna  ilewming  ot  ■a^_ 
this  place,  aitiuted  eioae  to  th*  jfl 
the  Mency  toA  Wmw,  fce 


IM 


lOf 


manure  for  crops  of  potatoes ;  twenty 

being  the  quantity  luiially  laid  on  an 

The  proun<l  thus  miinured  not  only 

•  large  |iroducc  of  potutoc's,  but  in  in 

of  excellent  prc[ianition  for  a  »uc- 

[crop   of  eitnor   wheat   or    barley, 
option  of  this  practice  han  increased 
greatly  the  value  of  land  about  Wea- 


tre  also  papers  "  On  the  Cultiva- 
«f  the  Potato  in  Kintyre,"  by  Mr. 
Traiu.  UigU.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  C8. ; 
Aniiaratua  for  Steaming  Potatoes," 
[r.  Liililell,  Ibid.  p.  321. ;  by  Sir  Jauies 
benzie,  "  On  the  I'otato  in  general," 
ToL  iii.  p.  250. ;  "  On  the  coniMionly 
nt«d  Scotch  Varieties,"  liy  Mr.  Lnw- 
•jiid.  p.  364. ;  and  by  Mr.  Dn(l;;tfiii, 
Toi.  iv.  p.  48. ;  "  On  the  Benefit  do- 
tcoai  Removing  the  Potato  lilossoms," 
kdrantage  he  deems  doubtful),  Ibid. 
U ;  **  On  Different  Varieties,"  by  Mr. 
toa.  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  83.  ;  "  On  Pre- 
w  UMan  and  liaising  them  from  Seed," 
V  Jftme«  Mackenzie,  Ibid.  p.  34  tl. ; 
ty    Dr.  Singer,   Ibid.  vol.  vi.  ]>.  33i). ; 

t  Grubber,  and   Drill  Harrow   and 

for  Potato  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Amler- 
'hid.  p.  34 1 . ;  "  On  Potato  Bread,"  Quar. 
i,  Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  721. ;  "  Potato  Beer," 
742. ;  "  On  their  Winter  Managc- 
**    by    Mr.  Towers,   Ibid.  vol.  vii.    p. 

••  On  the  Potato  Kaiser,"  by  Mr, 
Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  549. ;  "  On  the 
'  by  Mr.  Falconer,  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p. 
*•  On  the  Kohan  Potato,"  Ibid.  vol.  x. 
I, ;  "  On  tl>e  Diseas*  or  Failure  of  the 

Crop,"  by  Mr.  Towers  Ibid.  p.  604. ; 

ibe   Taiiit,"    by    Mr.  Aitkin,  Ibid. 

re  is  s  paper  by  Mr.  Knight  "  On 
formation  of  the  Buds  in  Tuberous 
SeUction  of  Paper t,  p.  104.;  and 
rked  that  the  potato  possessed  the 
of  reproducing  the  buds.  Ibid  p. 
f  ••  On  causing  the  early  variety  of  the 
O  to  produce  Bloasoms,  Ibid.  p.  133. ; 
■n  Iniproved  Method  of  rai-iing  early 
in  the  open  Air,"  Ibid.  p.  256. ; 
1"  l:iU«,"  Ibid.  p.  318.;  "  On  the 
1  employing  large  Tubi'rs  fur 
i.j....  p.  .131.  '"The  good  effeet-V 
res,  "  which  I  have  proved  to  iirise 
'^rfnniMpf  I.irire  tubers  of  the  potato 
iring  from  the  large  ae- 
ula  in  them.  Fed  by 
,  nut  only  a  large  breiulth  of 
iluced,  and  eX[)Oscd  to  night 
rl^  in  the  year,  but  that  foliage 
>tnnrli  iliit|ia«ahle  organisable  mut- 
"  '  .1  |mrt  of  the  jiarent 

I  that  the  ordinary 
:  trt  i«>ti»unj  iiu^iil  be  very  materially 


increased.  He  remarks, "  M  v  opinion  is,  that 
more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  jHitatoes 
may  and  will  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
ground." 

Potatoes  are  fermentable,  and  are  con- 
sequently employed  along  with  barley  by 
the  Scotch  diBtillerB ;  and,  also,  by  the  Lon- 
don bakers  in  the  manuliiclure  of  bread. 
The  fecuta  is  also  separated  and  !<iild  as 
arrow  root :  it  is  a  ^ood  and  sufficiently 
pure  starch ;  but  it  is  less  nutritive  than 
the  )>otato  itself,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
the  saccharine  iimttcr  and  the  albumen. 

POULTICE.  An  external  upjilication 
employed  for  promoting  the  auppuration  of 
lumoiirfi,  or  abating  painful  inttammation. 
Tile  chief  intention  uf  the  jioultice  Ls  to  re- 
tain the  stimulus  of  heuton  the  tumour  for  a 
siitfiiient  length  of  time,  conse<iucntly  the 
worst  conducting  of  farinaceous  matters 
are  the  best  fitted  for  poultices.  The  fatty 
matter  usuiiliy  added  is  to  give  softness  to 
the  jMiultice,  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  harden 
as  the  moisture  evaporates.  Poultices  for 
animals  are  generally  prepared  with  linseed 
meal,  to  which  is  uddcfl  oil,  lard,  or  other 
unctuous  matter  to  prevent  ailheslon  to  tlic 
inflamed  part.  Bran,  although  frequently 
used  for  i>ouItiecs,  is  objectionable,  because 
it  so  soon  becomes  dry.  Few  farmers  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  simple  applica- 
tions in  abating  intlaminatlon,  relieving  ]>ttin, 
cleansing  wound.'",  and  disposing  them  to 
heal.  The  ((oullice  may  be  rendered  more 
soothing  by  opium,  or  incTeased  activity 
may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  common 
turpentine  or  chloride  of  lime,  and  in  caaea 
of  fotd  ulcers,  jKiwdered  charcoal  may  be 
added.  As  an  emollient  poulticv  for  grease 
and  cnu'ketl  heels,  and  esftetially  if  accom- 
panied by  much  unplca^aiit  sincll,  there  is 
nothing  preferable  to  a  jKiultice  of  mashed 
c-arroLi  with  charcoal.     See  Fomentatiok. 

POULTKY.  A  general  term  including 
every  kind  of  domestic  fowl,  whieii  is  reared 
about  the  house  or  farm-yard,  as  cocks  and 
hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  &c.  Poultry 
constitutes  a  part  of  every  farmer's  stock, 
but  the  rearing  of  it  in  this  country  is 
not  often  productive  of  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage ;  for  though  fowls  arc  ooiuidercd 
cliielly  a.s  an  article  of  luxury,  and  sold  at 
high  price,-*  in  the  market,  they  .'(eldom  or 
ever  repay  the  value  of  the  com  which  they 
have  con.'diined,  especially  if  such  grain  must 
be  purchased.  Indeed,  where  profit  is  the 
object  of  the  huiibandman's  labours,  rin 
pfmltry  should  !«.•  admitted  into  the  vicinity 
of  barns,  unless  for  the  imrpose  of  picking  up 
scattered  grain;  thougli,  in  general,  it  cannot 
bedenied,  that  they  ac(|uire  their  fi  I 
from  the  com  left  in  the  straw  l.\  i 

thrashing.  The  jioor  villager  mav,  jiiimni. 


layers  ant!  sitters  should  be  chosen,  which  are 
in  general  the  gome  and  Poland  breeds,  but 
the  other  breeds  have  probably  the  advan- 
tage !n  respect  to  the  size  of  the  eggs :  as 
food,  the  ganic  and  the  white  breeds  are  said 
to  be  the  most  delicate. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  poidtrv- 
Vftnl  usually  devolves  upon  the  fiuTner's 
wife,  and  the  industrious  housewife  will  do 
well  to  see  to  their  food  ond  rearing,  &c. 
lierselti  and  not  trust  too  much  tu  ser- 
vants. For  the  most  economical  methods 
of  keeping  and  managing  jioultr)',  &C.,  I 
refer  Uie  reader  to  the  different  heads  of 
Fowls,  Ducks,  Goose,  Dovecote,  Tc«- 
KBT,  &c.    Sec  also  Eoos,  Featuebs. 

The  comparative  value  of  keep  for  do- 
mestic fowls  is  as  follows :  geese  3  percent., 
ducks  7^  ditto,  pigeons  10  ditto,  dunghill 
fowls  40  ditto.  Turkeys  and  Guinea  tbwis 
50  ditto.  From  a  series  of  observations 
mode  on  the  discuses  of  domestic  poultry, 
]Mr.  Flourens  makes  the  following  conclu- 
sions : —  1.  In  these  animals  cold  exercises 
a  constant  and  determinate  action  on  their 
wings.  2.  The  effect  of  this  action  is  the 
more  rapid  and  more  severe,  the  younger 
the  animal  is.  3.  When  cold  does  not  cause 
acute  and  speedily  fatal  inflammation  of  the 
luugs,  it  prcnluces  a  chronic  Inflammation, 
which  is  pulmonary  consumption  iL<cll'. 
[This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  pulmonary 
consumption  is  the  deposition  of  tubercles 
in,  not  mflammation  of,  the  lungs.]  4.  Ueat 
always  prevents  the  attack  of  pulmonary 
disease :  when  the  latter  has  taken  place, 
heat  suspends  its  progress,  and  even  some- 
times arrests  it  entirely,  and  effects  a  com- 
plete cure.  5.  Pulmonary  consumption  in 
any  stage  is  never  contagious  :  fowls  affect- 


rape,  wapenUlHI 
overt  within  SSi 
three  miles  distaa 
the  distress  is  taU 
be  impounded  at  i 
tlie  2  WUl.  &  Mm 
mages  are  given  ia 
jmund  breacit  or 
under  the  (irst-na( 
the  cattle  out  of  t] 
county,  the  veou< 
county.  (Pojie  v. 
Tlic  pound-keeper 
thiug  offere<l  lu  liii 
swerable  whether  ( 
pounded  or  not.  ( J 
476.)  It  is  no  ani 
statute  for  {lound  I 
demand  were  UaM 
and  impcmiuling.  I 
432.)  Neither  is  : 
accept  compensatj 
though  it  is  tenden 
impounded.  (Ana 
toa,Mi.)  Andwi 
damage  feasant,  M 
pound,  and  escape 
gleet  of  the  distn 
action  of  treimass  f4 
V.  Price,  3  B.  4  , 
escape  into  his  la| 
his  fences,  and  he  I 
rowl  and  there  lei 
trespass  will  lie 
V.  BolUx,  8  A.  & 

PREGXANCYj 
being  with  young. 
TioM,  Calvixo,  G: 
very  fully  into^ 
ing  excellent 


>to^ 


barest,  luid  of  no  little  difficultT ;  and 
and  the  destiny  of  the  femnle  mny 
anch  depend  on  the  decision  of  tliu 
n.  A  certain  time  having;  elapsod, 
iaig  will  ipeok  for  itself;  but  lire 
L»j  symptoms  or  cu-cuinslonceji  that 
Lxrmnt  the  veterinary  surgeun,  or  the 
kurist,  in  giving  a  decided  o|iitiion 
eaie  in  »n  early  period  of  (upposed 
lusy? 

Ecasionally  happens  that  the  Cflh  or 
ith  month  Brrivcs,  and,  even  to  tho 
there  are  few  or  no  ijuliea- 
'  iition  having  tnlcen  place, 
■r^',  uiMi,  l)ut  somewliat  unfroquently, 
|fe  which  very  closely  diniuluto  tlits 
>>  ..r,-.:^-^.  Can  the  veterinary  dur- 
■  oder  de<Mde  ?  The  answer  is 
.  _  i .  0,  and  phiinly  and  uneqiiivo- 
I  'Viat  is  one  of  the  bo«>n»  which  the 
iMry  art  can  now  confer  on  the  agri- 
mt.  The  altered  character  of  the 
I  if  reganleil,  and  very  nroi>crly,  as  a 
feltanoe  of  no  little  weight.  She  ia 
ifBtively  calm  and  quiet ;  ner  appetite 
P,  and  she  regains  her  foniier  con- 
•nd  her  former  hubitn.  Five  or  six 
paaa,  and  there  is  no  outbrenJc  of  any 
I'he  owner  concludes,  and  he  i.s  not 
Immg,  that  (die  i»  impregnated.  He, 
IVi  luis  had  little  to  do  with  mares 
h  eowa  who  has  not  witne^cd  the 
of  the  most  furious  a^stnuo,  after  a 
lunger  jieriod  of  time  has  elapsed. 
known  more  than  three  months  pass 
deltoive  quietude,  and  then  a  sala- 
(as  worse  than  at  first  has  indicatctl 
lartual  impregnation  had  taken  place. 
t  other  Imnd,  the  oestrum,  but  not 
U  its  fnrmer  fury,  has  refume<l,  two, 
JTM,  and  four  months  after  the  con- 
is  mod  yet,  as  the  result  finally  elmws, 
bSmIoo  had  token  place  at  their  first 


will  be  towards  the  vagina.  This  is  tiic  only 
exploration  per  voginam  which  I  would 
allow  ;  it  is  easily  luiuie,  and  it  will  be  satis- 
fa<'t<)ry.  If  an  exploration  of  tliis  kind  is 
attempted  when  half  or  more  than  half  of 
the  period  of  pregnancy  has  possc-d,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  so  much  irritation  ol 
the  parts  will  ensue  as  to  cause  the  ejipul- 
sion  of  the  fictus. 

1  will  suppose  that  two  months  have 
possecl  since  the  supposed  iiiipregiialion. 
The  fcctus  is  still  remaining  in  the  pelvic 
cavity.  The  heart  hn-s  begun  to  l>eat,  and 
the  blood  to  circulate  through  its  little  veins. 
It  will  be  situated  immediately  l>elow  the 
rectum.     I  intrcMluce  niv  hand  into  that  in- 


testine. 
far  up. 
then 
growth. 


I  have  not  <«'caBion  to  pass  it  very 

1  feel  the  little  substance;  for  it 

IS   small    in    pro|X)rtiou    to   its  after 

I  feel  it  uniler  my  hand.     I  am 


tercumstanccs  may  cause  the  owner 
^■dous  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
^^Be  may  wish  to  sell  her,  or  he 
l^vnusually  dcsirotis  to  brei"d  from 
Let  the  animal  be  examined  ]>er  va- 
',  Let  the  hand  be  slowly  ond  cau- 
F|ia>*cil  up  the  vagina  until  it  reachi-s 
,  ....._;  J^^.f  there  be  no  attempt  to 
n-r.  No  information  can  be 
introducing  the  fingers  into 
It  is  simply  wi.shed  to  ascertain 
er  of  the  os  uteri.  In  its  na- 
animpregnated  state  it  will  be 
it  will  not  be  tightly  or  spos- 
»i,  and  the  i-oiitraction  of  the 
Lof  th<<  wnnib  will  form  a  kind  of  cup, 
■■ftt:i  N  that  viscuo.      If  she  is 

^K|<  >  auce  to  the  uterus  will 

Viinniv  cioatd,  and  the  protrusion 
1007' 


certain  that  I  am  pressing  upon  the  uterus 
and  its  contents.  I  cniinnt  perhajis  detect 
the  pulsation  of  the  embryo ;  but  if  1  hail 
delayed  my  examination  until  the  fcetus 
was  three  months  old,  I  shouUI  have  as- 
surance that  it  was  there  by  its  now  in- 
creased bulk,  while  the  pulsatinn  of  its 
heart  would  tell  me  that  it  was  living. 

VoT  two  months  from  this  [ierio<l  in  the 
cow,  and  for  three  in  the  mare,  I  should 
have  no  other  indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  ftrtiis,  nor  of  its  lil'e  and  growth,  except 
from  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  ab- 
domen of  die  mother ;  and,  by  tiiat  time, 
the  little  one  would  have  increased  in  size 
and  strength,  and  would  have  begun  to  take 
oecasional  exercise  in  its  first  domicile,  and 
then  would  become  the  more  evident,  but 
not  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  life  of  the 
f<ptus  ;  its  motion  strong  enough  to  be  seen 
through  the  integument. 

1  might,  perhaps,  wish  to  give  this  as- 
surance of  llic  life  of  the  fcetus  to  some 
curious  spectator,  or  to  some  intended  pur- 
chaser. 1  would  not  gallop  the  mare  in 
order  to  efl'eet  this:  I  would  not  so  far  dis- 
turb her  or  the  young  animal  that  she  bore 
within  her.  Much  less  would  I  give  her 
cold  water  to  drink,  and  which  slie  usually 
woul<l  drink  until  xhe  annoyed  the  foetus, 
and  the  unborn  animal  told  us  how  much 
we  annoyed  him  by  endeavouring  to  shift 
his  quarters  and  get  away  from  the  action 
of  the  cold.  I  wouUI  not  run  the  hazard  of 
giving  her  the  colic,  and  perhaps  destroying 
nim  or  her  by  this  unscientific  and  somewhat 
cruel  mcthoil  of  exploration;  but  I  pro- 
bably should  give  a  tap  or  two  on  tlie  outer 
wall  of  his  dwelling,  just  sulficient  to  rouse 
him  fi'om  his  sluuiliers,  and  induce  him  to 
cxjircss  his  anger  at  the  annoyan<-c  by  a 
tolerable  distinct  plunge  or  kick. 

Most  certainly,  if  it  was  a  cow  that  I  waa 


side,  ana  the  tail  on  the  neht  ude."  in 
the  latter  portion  of  its  fcetal  stat^  Its  mo- 
tions arc  pretty  eqimlly  distributed  on  either 
side,  and  the  beating  of  the  fvctal  heart  is 
most  plainly  heard  at  the  very  base  of  the 
abilomen.  The  foelus  of  the  cow  is  huddled 
up  (in  the  right  side  of  the  belly.  There  its 
motions  are  most  seen,  and  the  beatings  of 
iu  heart  best  heard.  The  enormous  paunch, 
lyin^  principally  on  the  left  side,  presses 
every  other  viseus,  and  the  uterus  among 
the  rest,  into  tlie  right  tiank.  This  also 
explains  a  circumstmiee  fimiiliar  to  every 
breeder.  If  the  cow  should  happen  to  carry 
twins,  they  sire  crowded  together  in  the  leU 
Honk,  and  one  seems  absolutely  to  lie  upon 
the  other.  WHienever  the  farmer  notices 
tilt-  kicking  of  the  foetus  high  up  in  the 
llimk,  he  at  once  calculates  on  twins. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  If  half 
the  period,  or  more,  of  utoro-gcatation  hod 
passed,  and  I  could  not  get  the  little  stranger 
to  move  by  my  gentle  tapping,  and  it  was 
a  cow  with  which  we  hod  to  do,  and  a  quiet 
one,  I  woulil  have  her  carefully  held  by  the 
cowherd,  while  I  stooped  and  applied  my 
ear  flat  upon  the  Hunk,  and  then  .slowly  and 
with  gentle  pressure  upwards  and  ciown- 
waiili,  anil  furwurds  and  backwards,  over 
the  Hank  uiid  the  lower  part  of  it,  until  I 
heard  —  nnil  which  I  .should  do  in  a  great 
majority  of  coses  —  the  pulsations  of  the  tbetal 
heart.  1  should  reci^nise  it  by  their  quick- 
ness, the  pulsations  of  the  fcetus  being  dou- 
ble or  more  than  double  those  of  the  other. 

If  it  was  a  mare,  I  would  have  a  halter 
put  on  her,  and  an  assistant  shoidd  bold  up 
(joe  of  her  legr,  wliilc  some  [lerson  interested 
reached  under,  or  perhaps  knelt  under  the 
belly  of  the  marc,  and  passing  one  ear  along 
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PRTMROSE. 

41;  in  allusion  U>  the  early  flowcrLag 

niaots.)  This  is  an  extensive  genus 
mi,  but  very  pretty  nnd  desirable 
.  All  the  iipecies  of  primrose  succeed 
I  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  in- 

readily  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the 
,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
i*»e  flowered.  There  are  five  indi- 
■  species. 

!l>e  common  primrose  (P.  vulgarii). 
l|ieeies  grows  common  every  where, 
ng  our  groves,  hcdjfci,   and   waste 

[Jaces  m  spring ;  flowering  from 
I   to  June.     The   root    is   somewhat 

with  long  fibres.  Leaves  numerous, 
1,  obovatc-oblong,  unequally  toothed, 
led,  soft,  and  somewhat  downy,  with 
riiort  footstalks.  Flowers  numerous, 
inlphur-coloiired,  with  a  darker  ra- 
C  spot  in  the  middle;  their  scent 
ulc,  though  silight.  Somelinies  the 
»  are  in  umlicls,  but  in  general  they 
iBtary.  There  are  cultivated  varie- 
tbite,  purplish,  or  brown,  single  or 
%  of  whicn  the  double  sulphur-co- 
I  is  pcct Jiarly  elegant. 
>xLp  primrose  {P.  elatior).  This  is 
common  species,  found  in  woods  and 
ef,  but  rare.  It  is  pcrennisil,  and 
I  in  April.  The  leaves  are  contract<.'d, 
Wted,  about  the  middle,  in  which  re- 
it  differs  from  the  preceding,  and 
igrees  with  the  cowslij).  The  flowers 
rMt-scented,  all  umbellate,  smaller, 
k  Im*  expanded  limb  than  in  the 
r  or  its  varieties,  but  larger,  nuler- 
ed,  and  less  cup-shape<l  than  m  the 
p.  It  differs  from  the  umbcllated 
r  of  tlie  primrose. 

/Ommon  cowslip,  or  paigle  {P.  vtrit), 
Vmur. 

Bird's-eye  primrose  (P.  farinotd). 
Ipecics  is  found  growing  in  wet  pas- 
Md  by  rivulets,  on  mountains  in  the 

of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
nn  later  than  the  pretwling  spwics, 
»p  an<l  .Tuly,  and  is  only  about  half 
cowslip.  It  is  distinguLthed 
mealiness  of  the  flower-stalks 
tdiB  ut  the  leaves,  whose  upper  sides 
«en,  smooth,  and  even,  as  well  as  by 
nulifUl  rfisc-colouroil  flowers,  whose 
I  i*  JUTTounded  with  a  notched,  yellow, 

■        ■         !..T. 

iirirorose  (P.  Scotiea).  This 
iiJL-l  with  occasionally  in  the 
iand,  and  is  near  akin  to  that 
'"■'  the  mealiness  is  said  to 
_',  more  or  le!i.s,  on  both 
ives.  The  limb  of  the 
t  is  Hat;  mouth  with  a  notched  l>or- 
nigiB*  five-cleft.    {Smith' t  Eng.  Fhir. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

PRnWROSE,  EVENING.  See  Evbh- 
IKO  Primbose. 

PR  111  ROSE  PEERLESS.     Sec  Naji- 

CISSUS. 

PRIVET.  (Ligmtntm,  from  ligare,  to 
lie  ;  in  allusion  to  the  very  flexible 
branches.)  The  common  privet,  print,  or 
prim-print  (Z.  rulgart),  is  a  hardy  lihrub, 
pawing  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  in 
Its  wild  state  tenanting  rather  moist  thick- 
ets and  hedges,  <m  a  gravelly  or  chalky 
soil ;  but  it  grows  well  in  any  situation,  and 
in  all  .soils.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  These  plants 
are  well  suited  fur  makmg  cut  he<lges  in 
gardens,  especially  the  evergreen  varieties 
of  the  comuion  privet.  The  branches  are 
straight,  filled  with  pith,  and  the  wtM)d  is 
harrl.  Leaves  on  fhort  stalk.s  imitating 
myrtle,  but  of  a  duller  hue,  almost  ever- 
green ill  mild  seasons,  and  not  injured  by 
smoke.  Panicles  tenninal,  many-flowered, 
dense,  thrice-compound  of  strongly-scented 
white  flowers,  appearing  in  June  and  July, 
which  become  brown  before  they  fall.  Ber- 
ries globular,  nauseous  and  very  bitter, 
black,  varying  to  yellow.  (Smith'i  Eng. 
Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  13.) 

PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS.  The 
greater  number  of  plants  are  propagated 
niiturally  by  racoua  of  seeds  ;  but,  m  addi- 
tion to  these,  many  plants  are  extended 
over  the  surface  on  which  tliey  take  root 
by  the  production  of  runners,  or  lateral 
shoots,  which  spread  idong  the  surface,  and 
root  at  the  joints  or  buds,  from  which  they 
send  up  new  plant.s,  by  suckers,  or  side 
shoots  from  the  roots,  by  bulbs,  by  tubers, 
rhizomes,  and  by  various  other  natural 
means.  Artificially,  plants  ore  propagated 
by  seed,  by  runners,  suckers,  oflsets,  divid- 
ing the  tubers,  layers,  cuttings,  gi-afting, 
budding,  inarching,  &c.  Seeds  arc  ga- 
thered when  mature,  and  sown  on  recentlv- 
stirred  soil,  and  covered  to  different  deptlis 
according  to  the  size  of  the  seed,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  situation,  and  other  circuro- 
Btances.  The  [iliuits  forme<i  by  runners 
are  separated  from  the  pan-nt  jilant  by  cut- 
ting through  the  runner,  and  removing  the 
young  plant,  in  order  to  plant  it  elsewhere. 
Suckers,  slips,  or  aide  shoots  from  the  roots 
are  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by 
being  slipped  down,  or  cut  off,-  so  as  to 
carry  with  them  a  portion  of  fibrous  roots; 
and  they  are  afterwards  planted  in  suitable 
soil,  &c.  Offsets  are  small  bulbs  which  are 
produced  round  the  base  of  larger  one*, 
or  on  stems,  in  the  axilla;  of  the  leave*, 
and,  beins  taken  off  and  planle<l,  become 
plants.  Tubers  are  underground  stems 
containing  leaf-buds ;  and  these  may  be  se- 
parated and  planted  entire,  or  cut  into  sa 
3t 


plant,  and  planted  by  itself. 

Cuttings  are  portions  uf  slioot*,  ei 
ligneous  or  herbaceous  planU,  and  they  are 
uiudu  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves 
on,  or  of  the  rii)ened  wood,  either  with  or 
without  its  leaves ;  and  aft«r  ihcy  have, 
either  in  an  herbueeous  state  with  the  leaves 
on,  or  with  the  wo<3d  nmture,  and  with  or 
witliDut  the  leaves,  been  properly  jirepared 
luul  planted,  they  form  roots  nt  tne  lower 
extreailty,  eaith  cuttiu"  becoming  a  perfect 
plant.  In  general,  cuttmgs  should  be  taken 
from  those  shoots  of  a  pliuit  which  are 
nearest  the  soil ;  because,  from  the  mois- 
ture and  shade  there,  such  shoots  are  more 
predisposeil  to  emit  roots  than  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant. 

The  young,  or  last  formed  shoots,  are  to 
be  taken  in  preference  to  such  as  are  older, 
as  containing  more  perfect  buds  in  an  uu- 
develope<l  stat*,  and  a  bark  more  cosily 
penneable  by  roots ;  and  the  cutting  is  to 
be  prepare<i  by  severing  its  lower  e.xtremity 
across  at  a  joint,  the  Icnticells,  or  root-buds, 
being  there  most  aliundant.  When  the 
cutting  is  planted,  the  princi|>al  [Uirt  of  the 
art  consists  in  making  it  quit*:  firm  at  the 
lower  exlix'mity,  so  as  completely  to  ex- 
etiiiie  the  air  from  the  wounded  section. 
Cuttings  emit  roots  at  this  section,  either 
ill  I  iinst^ijuence  of  the  action  of  the  aceu- 
muliited  Klip  in  tlie  cutting,  as  in  the  r«se 
of  the  ri{>eued  wood  in  deoi(luou.s  trees  and 
shrubs ;  or  in  conseijuence  of  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  lu-cuniulated  sap  and  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  cuttings  of  soft 
wood  with  the  leaves  on,  and  in  a  living 
slate.  A  lew  plants  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  leaves,  the  j>ctiole  of  the  leaf 
iK'ing  sjipjied  od"  l"rom  the  jMirent  plant,  and 


value  of  by  AMH 
wood  treesK  bo^i 
less  casentiol  in  M 
planting  and  judl 
that  pruning  aboq 
trees  are  three,  oi 
years  old  (but  I  tl 
would  be  better)  ;  i 
top  which  needs  tl 
also  an  en-ooeous  i 
the  side  branches  tt 
done,"  says  Mr.  Q 
nearly  stationary,  4 
such  a  degree  u  to' 
of  old  age."  They 
of  preserving  one  lei 
remarks,  "  where  \n 
in  open  siluatioiu  i 
able  timber,  pruniil 
an  early  period  of  I 
ing  the  leading  or  n 
or  shortening  all  on 
I  side  shoots,  cleariiu| 
:  stem  of  shoots,  aii4 
I  the  shape  of  a  very 
while  toe  trees  are  ' 
occupying  nearly  { 
tree,  and  graduaUy. 
proportion  as  the  I 
maUjy,  when  about 
tree  will  ha^'e  ac<{U| 
stem,  the  c<iiiu  ur  I 
liiini  to  a  fourth  ym 
Air.  Cree  thinks  tual 
the  tree  should  ha| 
terence  to  lilVeen 
that,  OS  it  ulvancei 
have  an  inch  in  c| 
inches  in  he'  " 
one  inch  in  1 
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cies  of  tree  should  be  pruned  as 
tpring  inontlis  as  iu  nature  will 
Tlie  value  of  the  timber  is  in- 
y  juiiirioiis  pruning  very  consider- 

ri  1.  .'.irJ  to  the  value  of  timber," 
Ijuj  ric,  "  which  has  been  pruned 

ttood  detached  in  hedge-rows, 
ing  will  depend  on  the  n)0<le  in 
ftt  operation  has  been  practised.  I 
ling  or  conducting  eales  of  wood,  ] 
■Tariabl;  found  that  trees  from  I 
rgB  branches  have  Iwen  lopped,  I 
IcM  money  in  proportion   to  the  | 

evil  inflicted."  {Digett,  by  Mr. 
'rant.  High.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  141. ; 
■r  Stemartt  PUmler'a  Guide.) 
intonding  these  highly  respectable 
*,  our  experience  rather  leads  us 
leliuion  that  such  extensive  pnin- 
iber  trees  is  seldom  advisable  ;  for, 
3tbtng  of  minor  evils,  no  portion 
can  ne  removed  without  projwr- 
jiecking  the  flow  of  sap  in  the 
'  the  tree  from  whence  it  is  severed. 
r^stem  of  close  pruning  is  very  apt 
e  a  head  disproportionate  to  the 
L,  in  conse()Ucnce,  such  trees  are 
to  be  damaged  by  heavy  falls  of 
high  windj.  In  conclusion,  I  am 
D  that,  altiiough  the  pruning  of 
cct  mav  be  in  .<iomc  cases  ncces- 
th*t  it  IS  a  practice  too  often  car- 
I  extent  that  is  prejudicial  to  many 
plantations,  of  which  I  could  iu- 
reral  extensive  plantations  in  the 
f  the  mctropoli.t. 

iinins  of  timber  trees,  however, 
Mpecially  in  Scotland,  many  warm 
<;  and  no  one,  perhaps,  boa  ex- 
le  real  or  imaginary  aiivantagea  of 
n  more  clearly  tlian  Mr.  Cree.   He 

laoage  woods  in  a  proper  manner, 
!ea  should  be  exainiui-d  even  the 
IT  after  they  are  planted ;  and  if 

leading  shoots  than  one  are  found 
the  beat  one  should  be  i<elcctt.-d, 
Mben  shortened  to  one  half  the 

the  selected  shoot.  This  practice 
ting  the  trees  should  be  continued 
tr  till  they  ore  about  fulcen  feet 
U  These  shortenings,  however, 
mid  not  be  confined  to  superlluous 
llioota,  but  should  include  any 
inch  is  gaiuin';  a  disproportionate 
if  over  other  branches  ol  the  same 
nrlh,  abould,  at  first,  and  even  for 
le  previou*  to  this  stage  of  the 
if  tlie  plant,  be  more  cautiously 
I  ia  oeoeiaarf  to  be  observed  after- 
H  abould  increase  in  severity  as 
K*'~"'''°*  to,  and  after  it  is,  fifteen 


"  Tite  process  of  examining  a  tree  it  a 
simple  one :  it  is  done  in  a  moment  by  the 
pruner  casting  his  eye  over  the  whole  tree, 
and  detecting  the  branches  which  require 
to  1)6  shortened.  And,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  it  is  found  that  any  branch  has  a 
greater  growth  upon  it  tlion  the  leading 
shoot,  it  should  be  shortened  by  cutting  off 
as  much  as  will  reduce  it  to  half  the  leiioth 
of  the  leading  shoot,  or  even  less.  By  this 
I  mean  any  branch  which  is  either  of 
greater  tliicfcness  generally,  or  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  mam  stem  of  the  tree,  than 
the  leading  shoot  is  at  llic  same  distance 
from  its  top.  And,  as  trees  produce  only 
one  regular  tier  of  branches  in  each  year, 
any  branch  should  be  shortened  which  is  of 
a  greater  length  than  the  majority  of  the 
branches  of  the  same  tier,  or  if  the  whole 
are  too  long,  they  must  be  shortened.  In 
the  case  of  trees  intended  for  timber,  after 
they  arc  at  and  above  filleen  feet  in  height, 
this  rule  of  shortening  the  branches  must 
also  be  applied  (o  the  undermost  tiers  of 
branches.  In  this  manner,  all  the  under 
branches  of  any  iui[>ortance  will  have  l>een 
shortened,  which  prepares  them  for  the  next 
operation. 

"  Afler  the  trees  are  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  the  undermost  tier  of  branches  only 
should  nil  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  in  one 
year ;  in  the  subsequent  year  another  tier 
of  branches  should,  in  the  same  manner,  be 
cut  off,  anil  so  on  every  year  afterwards, 
always  cutting  off  only  a  smgle  tier  in  one 
year.  The  same  process  of  shortening  the 
branches  is  always  to  be  continued,  as  before 
directed;  but  must  be  discontinued  some 
years  before  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches 
shall  be  discontinueil,  so  as  to  give  a  more 
extended  top  to  the  free;  for  all  trees  that 
have  naturally  conical  heads,  such  as  the 
willow,  poplar,  larch,  silves  and  sjiruce  fir, 
require  longer  heads  tlian  those  trees  that 
arc  of  a  xprcading  nature,  such  as  the  oak, 
beech,  and  others.  But  no  branch,  where- 
cver  it  be  situated,  is  to  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  stem,  until  such  branch  stands  upon  the 
undermost  tier.  In  this  mo<le  of  shortening 
the  br.inches,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  tree 
will  at  all  times  present  a  bead  of  nearly  a 
conical  f'lirm  ;  and  advantage  should  also  be 
taken  of  shortening  such  branches  as  will 
balance  the  tree  best,  and  produce  the 
projier  shape  of  the  top.  But  in  shortening 
the  branches,  too  much  should  never  be 
done  in  one  year ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary 
to  do  so,  provided  the  trees  are  attended  to 
in  the  regtdar  manner  1  have  described. 

"  1  have  endeavoured  to  exphiin  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  leaves  perform  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  proper  juice.  Now, 
by  this  mode  of  shortening  the  branches,  a 
3t  2 
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Foliage  vliich  n  tree  go  shortened  is  found 
to  exhibit,  the  lenves  on  these  shortened 
branches  will  still  reiniiin  to  perform  their 
useful  functions.  I  may  a<lu,  that,  under 
this  mode  of  pruning,  I  have  found  that 
trees  in  general  will  advance  in  growth  as 
much  in  one  year,  as  they  will  advance  in 
tliree  or  four  years  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  when  not  so  pruned. 

"  Trees  of  a  consideraule  size  and  age, 
which  have  been  ])reviou«ly  neglected,  m«v 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  system  which  "l 
have  laid  down.  But  after  the  shortenings 
have  been  perfonneil,  a  considerable  period 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
branches  are  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem. 
And  when  this  is  dune,  especially  in  the 
case  of  liu-ge  limits,  too  much  care  and  at- 
tention cannot  be  observed.  The  branches 
should  always  be  cut  off  with  a  saw ;  and 
precaution  should  be  taken,  never  to  allow 
the  branch  to  be  split  off  by  its  own  weight., 
or  to  injure  in  any  other  manner  the  main 
stem.  Where  tlib  may  be  anticipated,  and 
the  branch  cannot  be  propped  up  during 
amputation  to  ])rcvent  it,  the  branch  should 
be  removed  at  two  operations,  —  first,  by 
being  <:ut  off  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  main  stem,  and,  finally,  by 
being  cut  off  doso  to  the  main  stem,  but  .so 
as  not  to  injure  the  adjoining  bark.  Tliis 
additional  trouble  will  be  amply  compen- 
sated for,  by  the  earlier  and  superior  man- 
ner in  which  the  wound  will  be  cicatrized. 

"  Though  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
regarding  shortening  and  cutting  off  the 
branches,  are  intended  to  have  reference  in 
particular  to  deciduous  and  non-resinous 
trees,  I  am  very  far  froui  thinking  that  re- 
sinous trees  are  not  benefited  by  Judicious 


in  particulur,  oogi 
vided  it  can  be  don 
to  injure  the  gruji 
shortening  and  cutlj 
carefiil  manner,  as  r| 
ous  trees,  the  object 
injure  the  tree  in  tt 

"  In  cutting  off  d 
of  trees,  I  wish  it 
stood,  Uiat  I  mean 
c]o»e  to  the  stem  as 
a  little  swell  at  the 
with  the  stem  whid 
by  which  the  wou] 
tltat  it  would  other* 
should  be  polished  i 
of  the  main  stem,  i 
enlarges  the  wound, 
much  longer  period  I 
Where  the  saw  is  u| 
ticularly  the  bark,  aj 

"  Authors  differ 
mode  of  cutting  off  t 
it  has  been  reeomm^ 
pruning,  that  is,  tO' 
twcen  the  stem  and 
branch  is  cut  off. 
a  bad  system.  En 
suffer  much  by  bla 
especially  resinous  tl 
the  stem,  still  that 
prevented  by  the  n 
Now,  there  are  tn 
practice  of  learins  m 
fir,  and  many  otbe] 
size,  an  effort  is  ma4 
over  the  snag  lot 
growth  of  the 
nitude;  the 
a  hu£c  knot 
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circumitoncc,  the  danger  is  ap- 
Itt  of  often  finiiiug  large  trees  when 
lown,  though  apparently  sound  on  the 
de,  rotted  in  tiie  interior.  Such  is 
lentlj  the  case  with  snags  even  in 
le-rized  trees.  When  targe  branches, 
■re  amputatCKl  from  old  trees,  before 
[rowth  of  the  tree  can  cover  the  part, 
•  become  rotted,  and,  by  exposure  to 
Mmosphere,  moisture  is  carried  down 
pith  of  the  tree,  which  commences  the 
■*  decomposition,  spreading  to  the 
ports  of  the  wood, 
regard  to  the  proper  season  for 
ig  and  cutting  on  the  branches,  I 
ehre  that  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
is  the  best  period  for  shortening 
cbes,  except  the  gean,  which  shoulii 
aed  in  August  or  Septemlfcr.  I 
many  experiments  in  order  to 
uu  the  proper  pcriwl  for  pruning  or 
off  the  branches.  I  have  performed 
rch.  May,  June,  July,  and  other 
I  of  summer,  and  in  autumn ;  but  I 
\  found,  that  the  earlier  in  spring  the 
was  performed,  the  part  was  the 
trized,  and  the  tree  did  so  much 
afterwards.  This  I  found  to  be 
;  period  for  trees  in  general.  But 
ore  and  birch  should  be  pruned 
y,  the  Scots  fir  in  Sei)tember  or 
^,  and  the  larch  may  be  divested  of 
branches  at  any  period  when 
done  witli  a  blunt  mstrument." 
.  Journ.  iif  Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 
TARMIGAN.  Sec  Gbousb. 
JLSE.     A  term   applied  to  all  lecu- 

>  plants,  OS  pease,  bean^  tares,  vetvhes, 
I,  ic.  All  the  sjjcc  ies  of  f ml  sc  afford  e,x  - 
i  manure  when  tumcil  into  the  soil  in 

I  state.     The  custom  nf  jilnughing  in 

I  Kucculent  plants  of  this  kind  Is  very 

Dt.    All  the  Koman  agricultiiml  writers 

I  it  highly.   Columella,  particidarly, 

[.lupins  as  a  manure,  which,  if  cut 

■^id  turned  in  while  green,  will  have 

effect  as  the  best  and  strongest 

whatever.      They   may   be   sown 

'  land  about  the  midala  of  Sep- 

and   be  ploughed   in   before  they 

full  growth.     In  gravelly  soils 

Jd  be  cut  down  after  they  have 

t  their  second  flower ;  and  in  strong 

bere  a  little  more  advanced.  In  the 

_f«f  these  grounds  tliey  arc  turned  in 

>  ^oung  and  tender,  that  they  may 
*y  rot ;  and  in  the  latter,  are  let  stand 

..-rfjr  grow  stronger,  that  they  may  pro- 
I  better  effect  on   the  stiff  clods  of 
anil  render  them  more  mellow  and 
This  practice  is   still  extensively 
~  Liiorlhern  Italy 

lupins,  vetches,  and  other 


succulent  plants,  have  also  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  older  writers  on  hiis- 
bandry,  as  excellent  manures,  especiidly  for 
sandy  ground ;  these  plants  enriching  the 
earth  greatly  if  ploughed  in,  either  green, 
or  when  in  bloom.  In  strong  huul  they  ore 
advised  not  to  be  turned  down  till  the  pods 
begin  to  harden.  See  Green  Crops,  Le- 
ODMiNocs  Plants,  Rotation  or  Crops,  &c. 

PUMPKIN.     See  Gocrd. 

PURCHASE.  See  Butino  and  Sell- 
ing, and  Warranty.  Purchase,  in  law, 
means,  generally,  the  acctui.iition  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  other  means  than  de- 
scent; OS  by  devise,  gift,  deed,  or  agreement. 

FURGATrVES.  In  farriery,  such  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  evacuate  the  crudities  of 
the  l)Owe!s  by  stool,  and  which  ore  some- 
times called  cathartics.     (See  I^bgino.) 

The  purgatives  most  frequently  employed 
for  horses  and  cows  are  sulphur,  jalnp, 
aloes,  gamboge,  Rhamnag  cathartictu,  and 
calomer  Saline  purgatives  are  not  often 
required  ;  but  wbL-n  they  are,  Epsom  salt* 
(the  sulphate  of  magnesia),  is  adequate  for 
every  purpose. 

PURGING  is  necessary  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  for  different  sorts  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  diseases  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
swellings  in  the  extreme  parts.  Aloes  is  the 
best  form  of  physic;  but  Lpsom  salts,  linseed, 
and  olive  oil,  are  sometimes  used  on  certain 
occasions  as  laxatives  with  great  propriety 
and  benefit,  and  in  gross  full  horses,  in  some 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.,  but  it 
.should  always  be  din-cted  with  caution. 

Violent  purging  or  scouring,  attended 
with  inflammation,  will  sometimes  arise 
when  a  horse  is  worked  bard  upon  green 
meat.  The  remedy  is  change  <>(  diet  or 
less  labour.  Astringents  should  be  used 
with  much  caution.  It  is  prolmbly  un 
effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  something  that 
offcnils.  A  few  doses  of  gruel  will  assist  in 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  purging  will 
cease  without  astringent  medicine.  See 
Aloes,  Bali.s,  Drenches,  LrNssED  Oil, 
&c.  (Blaine'tEncyclop.;  The Horte, p.i09.) 

PURLIEU.  A  portion  of  ground  near 
any  forest,  which  being  anciently  made  fo- 
rest, is  afterwards,  by  perambulation,  sepa- 
ratc<i  from  the  same,  and  freed  from  that  ser- 
vitude which  was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

PURSE-NET.  A  net  used  liir  snaring 
bares  and  rabbits  at  certain  timea.  In 
hunting  rabbits  by  ferrets,  it  is  placed  ovcr> 
the  holes  of  their  burrows  indi<fi;rent  direol 
tions,  and  the  rabbits,  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  ferret,  are  bagged  in  this  net. 
PURSE,  SHEPHERDS.  Sec  Surp- 
berd's  Purse, 

PURSLANE.     (Portulaca;  from  parlo 

to  carry,   and  laf,  milk  ;  juicy  nature  of 

3t  i 
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warm  situation,  a  south  border  being  ge- 
nerally allotted  to  them. 

They  arc  propa^ntcd  by  seed,  which  may 
be  sown  in  February  and  early  in  March, 
in  a  mo<icrate  hot-bed,  to  rcniain  where 
Rowii ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  last  month,  as 
well  M  uiiee  a  month  durini;  the  course  of 
April,  May,  aud  the  summer  months,  until 
the  etui  of  August,  in  the  open  ground. 

The  .sowings  lu-e  performed  broadcast,  or 
in  drills,  si.\  mches  apart ;  in  either  mode, 
very  thin  and  buried  about  half  an  inch. 
The  ]jhints  very  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  be  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches  asnnder. 
In  dry  weather  water  is  required  to  be 
given  moderately  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
JLn  general,  they  are  ready  for  gathering 
from  in  six  weeks  after  sowing,  the  young 
shoots  being  made  use  of  from  two  to  five 
inches  in  length,  which  being  cut  down 
low,  shoot  out  again.  These  observations 
and  directions  apply  equally  to  the  open- 
ground  and  hot-bed  crops.  The  latter  re- 
quire the  air  to  be  admitte<l  as  freely  as 
po.isiblc,  the  temperature  ranging  between 
50'  and  75".  For  the  pnxiuction  of  seed,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  will  suffice  for  the 
largest  fimiily,  some  of  the  eiu'liest  border- 
raised  (>lants  must  be  left  ungathered  from, 
the  strongest  and  largest  leaved  ones  being 
selected ;  they  blossom  in  June  and  July. 
They  must  be  cut  imniedintely  that  the 
seed  is  ripe,  laid  on  a  doth,  and,  when 
perfectly  dry,  thra.ilied.  The  refuse  is  best 
separated  by  means  of  a  very  fine  sieve. 
(O'.  W.  Jofijuon's  Kih-h.  Ourd.) 

PUIWLAJS'E,  THE  SEA.  One  of  (lie 
names  of  the  shrubby  Obachk. 

PIIPQI    AXJC  WATVU 


products.  This  mp^ 
able  to  the  more  afa 
trogen  in  the  fora 
vegetables  which  afa 
pruiciples,  such  as  i 
cruciform  plants,  ex] 
etBuvia;  hence,  alsq 
lu  are  destitute  of  a 
susceptible  of  what  i 
trefaction,  or  suffer  il 
The  formation  of  a| 
cal  comrKmnds  is  a 
cases  of  animal  pu( 
combinations  of  iiyi 
especially  CArburett 
phuretted  hydrogen, 
cate<l  and  often  bigli 
gases,  in  which  sujpl 
frequently  discemel 
effluvia  are,  for  th< 
composed,  and  re«ol< 
parativdT  innocuol 
agency  ot  chlorine ; 
of  that  body  as  a 
acting  disinfectant, 
faction  and  the  notu 
to  a  great  extent, 
ature,  moisture,  an4 
not  ensue  below  tha 
dry  substances,  noi 
elusion  of  oxygen ;  t 
suggest  themselveaa 
ing  putrefaction,  aa ' 
resulta.  A  tempera 
80°,  a  due  degree 
access  of  air  are  III 
which  it  proceeda  n 
efTtiCtivc  autiputrel 
are  subttancea  wbid 
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PUTTOCK, 


mal  principles  with  irliieh  it  unites,  ore 
lely  liable  to  decay.  Among  saline 
ace»,  the  antiputrefactive  powers  of 
e  ooniHionlv  known  :  when  a  piece  of 
I  ndtc^l,  brine  runs  fnmi  it,  in  conse- 
i  of  the  enerjjy  with  which  the  salt 
St«  the  comfKinent  water  of  the  mus- 
ibre ;  the  fleih  become*  indurated,  and 
Mptibility  to  putrefactive  changes  'a 
f  diminished;  but  it  becomes  at  the 
ime  less  easy  of  diirestion  as  an  article 
L  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  far  more 
[U  preservative  than  common  salt ; 
■ppcars  to  act  not  by  the  mere  abstnic- 
r  water,  but  by  entering  into  chemical 
with  the  fibre.  Sulphate  of  copper 
Terml  other  metallic  salts  are  <<imiliirly 
Eous ;  but  their  poisonous  nature  pre- 
tbeir  employment  in  the  preservation 
clcs  of  food. 

I  inhabitants  of  northern  climates  avail 
dfet  of  freezing  to  prevent  the  putre- 
I  of  their  food,  and  the  sup|>lie3  (tf 
■od  other  articles  in  the  Russian  mar- 
pe  retained  in  a  froien  state.  Our 
Ogen  resort  to  the  same  expe<Iient 
|a  preservation  of  their  unsold  fish, 
'»  doily  removed  to  the  ice-house, 
IKring  been  exhibited  in  their  shops ; 
I  ia  packed  in  ice  for  the  purpose  of 
ort  and  preservation.  {Brantle  »  Diet. 
Mmce.)     See  Dkcomposition,   Dbt- 

TkBMJIKTATlON,  ObGAHIC  CbkMISTBT, 
KBS,  &C. 

rrOCK.     A  local  name  for  the  Buz- 

ROLIGXEOUS  ACro.     Tliis  term 
B«Uy  applie<l  to  the  acid  liquor  which 
Vrer  along  with  tar  and  gniieous  pro- 
whenwuo<l  is  subjected  to  destructive 
ttioo.      This  ai'id  lii|Uor   is  an  iinj>ure 
IT,  from  which  afwtic  acid  is  obtained. 
in  it»  impure  state  a  powerful  smoky 
,  not  unlike  that  of  Westphalia   ham. 
leid  is  purified  by  converting  it  into 
•  of  fodo,  and  decomposing  that  salt 
Ho*  of  tulphnric  acid.      This  acetic 
iftcr  distillation,  is  in  a  high  state  of 
llratjon ;  but  it  ditTers  from  conccn- 
acetic   acid,   by  Ixfing  neither  com- 
ic nor  crystnllizable.      It    is  u.suully 
'  ■       '"■  aililition  of  water.     If  in- 
•  table  or  for  domestic   use, 
•■    for   other  forms  of  vine- 
V  coloured  with  a  little  bum- 
^_.       lliis   manuliicture   of  vinegar 
irCtrried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
te  irreater  part  of  the  vinegar  used  for 
"<««  and  in  the  arts,  in  many 
iiirgely  consumed,  is  derived 
iua  touToc    Ordinary  vinegar,  besides 
acetic  acid  and  water,  contains 
I  of  lime,  some  ethereal  matter, 


QUARRY. 

a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  colouring 
principle.     See  ViNsaAB. 

Q. 

QUAGSflBE.     See  Boo  and  Peat. 

QUAIL,  {Cotumix.)  A  genus  of  gal- 
linaceous birds  allied  to  the  partridge,  but 
of  smaller  size,  with  a  more  sleiicler  beak 
and  shorter  tail,  and  without  red  eyc-brow» 
or  spurs.  The  flesh  of  the  (juuil  is'  delicate, 
and  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  land- 
rail ;  it  is  accordingly  very  much  in  request, 
and  in  London,  in  particular  during  the 
season,  that  is  from  May  to  August,  tJie 
consumption  is  large.  Ihey  arrive  in  this 
country  in  May,  and  seem  more  partial  to 
njx-n  chauifmign  countries  than  to  those 
which  are  enclosed.  The  lemalc  crapes 
out  a  small  cavity  on  the  ground,  into 
which  she  collects  a  tiew  Itits  of  dry  grasi, 
straw,  or  cJover  stalks ;  she  luys  from  seven 
to  twelve  eggs ;  nestlimr  among  wheat  ge- 
nerally, but  sometimes  in  a  piece  of  clover 
orgraas.  The  eggs  are  of  a  yclUiwish  or 
dull  orange-coloured  white,  blotched  or 
speckled  with  umber  brown  ;  one  inch  one 
lino  ill  IciigtJi,  by  eleven  lines  in  breadth. 
The  f(.K>d  of  the  quail  consists  of  seeds, 
grain,  insects,  and  green  leaves.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  is  seven  inches,  'i"he  adult 
male  has  the  nluuioge  of  the  back,  wings, 
rump  and  tail,  brown,  with  lighter-coloured 
shafts,  and  longitudinal  streaks  of  wood- 
brown  ;  chill  ami  ihroat  white,  bounded  by 
two  half-circulur  dark  brown  bonds,  de- 
scending liuia  the  ear-covert»,  and  with  a 
black  iMitcb  at  the  bottom  in  front ;  breast 
pale  cliestnut  brown,  with  the  shafts  of  the 
fi!athers  straw  colour;  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  belly,  &c.  yellowish  white.  {Yarreltt 
Brit.  Jiirfli,  vol,  li,  p.  355.) 

QUAKI>'G  BOG.  Peat  bog  in  a  grow- 
ing stiitt',  and  so  saturated  with  water,  that 
a  considerable  extent  of  surface  will  (juake 
or  shake,  when  nressed  on  by  the  ('not  or 
any  body ;  suet  lK>gs  are  unfit  f<ir  ony 
useful  purpose  till  they  arc  drained.  See 
Boo  and  1'kat. 

QUAKING  GRASS.  (Briza;  named 
fnim  hrixo,  to  nod,  on  account  of  the  quak- 
ing character  of  the  spikelcts.)  A  genus 
of  grasses  of  which  some  sjwcies  are  pretty 
and  intcroatiug,  as  B.  witiur,  B.  rubra,  and 
B.  Cluiii ;  but  the  greater  portion  are  mere 
weeds.  The  whole  are  of  easy  cultivation. 
Two  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  the 
smaller  quaking  grass  (A  minor),  and  the 
couuiiou  quaking  (rniss  (/J.  media).  (Pax- 
ton  »  Bot.  Diet. ;  ^imith'n  Eng.  Flor.  vol   i. 
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Soe.  (new  series),  pp.  53 — 106.;  and  Torv. 
pp.  37— 84.;  and  398 — 416.  of  which  my 
liinits  will  not  even  permit  me  to  give  an 
outline. 

QUARTER.  The  fourth  part  of  any 
thing,  05  of  a  cnrcasii.  As  a  term  of  weight 
it  denotes  the  fourth  of  a  hundred  weiglit, 
or  twenty-eight  [louothi ;  as  a  dry  meiuiure 
it  signifieii  the  fourth  of  a  chaldron.  Quar- 
ter is  also  a  measure  of  grain  contain- 
ing eight  busheLi :  it  is  the  conmion  mea- 
sure by  which  ffrain  is  sold  in  the  southern 
districts,  especially  when  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

QUARTZ.  A  German  term,  now  uni- 
versally adupted  in  scientific  languages,  and 
commonly  aiiplied  in  mineralogy  to  the 
purer  varieties  of  silica,  especially  to  rock 
crystal.  Quartz  occurs  also  in  beds :  it  is 
usuiJly  granular,  white,  sometimes  mixed 
with  mica. 

QUKEN  OF  THE  JIEADOWS.  See 
Mbadow-Sweet. 

QUICKEN  TREE,  or  MOUNTAIN 
ASII.     See  RuwAN-TaaE. 

QUICKS.  The  young  gets  of  the  white- 
thorn used  in  planting  hedges.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  couch-grass  in  some 
places.     Sfe  Quickset. 

QUICK  LIME.     See  Lime. 

QUICK-SANDS  — Are  sandy  spots  of 
soil  which  contain  water  in  such  a  propor- 
tion as  to  form  a  sort  of  shaking  qitoff  at 
certain  times. 

QUICKSET.  A  term  applied  to  the 
white  or  hawthorn,  the  sets  or  young  plants 
of  which  are  raised  by  the  nursery  g^^eners 
for  sale  for  this  purpose.  See  Kkncb,  Haw- 
thorn, and  Hedge. 

QUILLS.    The  bard  and  strong  feathers 


sometunes  i        

found  in  the  more  i 
toms  of  some  of  tii 
this  country,  blowii^ 
and  June.  The  long 
fibres  run  perpcoda 
tuberous  root  mto  tl 
having  no  stem,  con 
rous  awl-shaped  qii 
varying  in  height  i| 
from  three  to  mne  i| 
longitudinal  cella. 
and  grow  fiit  on  t) 
EiiX-  Flor.  vol.  ir.  v 
QUINCE.  (Cy4 
genus  of  fruit-tree*, 
ciei  generally  cultivi 
a  native  of  Candia< 
most  parts  of  Euroj 
nuturiil  order  PomoM 
is  of  a  roundish  soni 
and  contains  ovate  , 
seeds,  yielding  to  U 
of  mucilage,  which  \ 
practice  as  a  demul^ 
thrive  in  any  soil,  t 
by  suckers.  C.japa 
somest  hardy  shrubs, 
scarlet  or  white  flowi 
The  Portuguese  quin 
Quince-marmalade  i 
those  who  ore  fon<l 
good  housewives  kn< 
riciiness  of  flavour  t^ 
Bol.  Diet.;  PkiUip'a 
QUINTINIE,JO 
at  Poictiers  in  1626. 
suits  of  bis  practice  j 
plelejOardenfr,  j/tti 


by  Evelj'n^  a.nj 


QUITTER. 

mmnoTS,  whereby  the  tenant  is  quit, 
from  all  other  scrvicey,  and  in  an 
edgment  made  of  their  subjection 
>rd  of  the  manor. 

rXER.  In  farriery,  an  ulcer  formed 
I  the  hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the 
(UBfter  of  a  horse'  s  foot ;  it  often 
rom  treads  and  brui.iefi,  sometimes 
ivel,  which,  by  working  its  way  up- 
lodgcs  about  the  coronet;  if  it  is 
terocial,  it  may  be  cured  by  cleans- 
sings,  bathing  the  coronet  every  day 
rita  of  wine,  and  drcnaing  the  sore 
le-water,  or  a  detergent  application, 
red  precipitate. 


R. 

BIT.  {Lfpus  cunictdus.)  A  well- 
mimal,  resembling  ihc  hare,  smuller 

belonging  to  the  order  liodentia. 
ibit  baa  snorter  hind-legs  than  the 
d  ihe  ears  are  more  thinly  covered 
ir.     Rabbits  abound  in  this  country, 

in  many  eases  preserved  in  warrens. 
utility  is  great.  They  begin  to  breed 
lonths  old,  and  have  several  broods 
tr,  and  from  five  to  seven  young 

k  brood.  The  young  arc  blind  at 
od  nearly  nakc<].  Their  fur,  in  a 
te«  is  of  a  browu  colour ;  but  varies 
Mnesticated.  It  constitutes  a  prin- 
ticle  in  the  munufacturc  of  hats. 
to  its  slight  conducting  power,  it  is, 
I  hare's  fur,  an  excellent  thing  to 
tr  the  shirt  for  those  predisposed  to 
ption.  The  usual  mode  of  catching 
>bits  arc  by  what  are  culled  purse- 
d  by  ferrets,  though  they  are  occa- 

coursed  by  greyhounds  or  spnnieia 
to  the  Eiwrt.     See  Ahimals,  Steal- 

I£S.  SeellTDBoruoBiA^and  Sueep, 
»  or. 

E.  In  horsemanship,  a  trial  of 
irtweeu  two  or  more  animals.  Races 
It  oommunly  run  by  horses  trained 
purpoae.  (See  Gaming,  &c.)  Race 
oplonred  to  designate  certain  kinds 
•  and  cattle,  in  the  same  manner  as 
treat  races  of  man. 
EME.  (Lat.  rocemiu,  a  bunch  of 
I  In  botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence, 
■h  the  llowers  are  Btalke<l  along  a 
I  Dobntnched  axis,  as  in  the   hya- 

mS.     (Gr.)     A  branch  which  pro- 

•rlr  a  straight  line  from  the  base 

:  of  the  iuflorcscence  of  a  plant, 

lied  to  the  f>ctioles  of  the 


RADISH,  CULTIVATED 


RACK.  A  roiled  convenience  formed 
above  the  manger  in  a  stable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  hay.  It  should  be  constructed 
with  0[)ening9  at  the  bottom  for  the  seed  or 
dust  to  pass  through. 

RADICLE.  In  botany,  that  portion  of 
an  embryo  which  evcntuttlly  becomes  the 
descending  axis  or  root.  It  is  tbe  lowest  of 
the  two  opijosite  cooes  of  which  an  embryo 
plant  consists. 

RADISH,  CULTIVATED.  (Raphaniu 
iialipus.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  cultivated 
radish,  the  fusiform,  or  spindle-rooted,  and 
the  globular,  or  turnip-rooted ;  and  these 
i^ain  are  divided  into  the  spring  and  au- 
tuum  varieties.  As  for  the  designation  of 
short  and  long  top,  by  which  the  old  gar- 
deners divided  the  varieties,  I  fierfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  Strochan,  tlie  gardener  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  con- 
sidering it  as  giving  importance  to  a  differ- 
ence tliiit  is  by  no  means  j>ermanent.  The 
first  may  be  sown  at  all  times  of  the  year ; 
but  the  last,  requiring  a  greater  length  of 
time  to  perfect  their  roots,  can  only,  as  the 
name  impliea,  be  obtained  during  the  latter 
port  of  the  year.     « 

Spring  Varieliet.  —  Fusiform-rooted:  1. 
Long  wbite,  called  also  the  white  trans- 
uiinmt,  white  Italian,  and  Naples  radish.  2. 
White  Russian,  probably  the  JfapA«nuj«i- 
/irtw  of  Gerard.  3.  Twisted  radish  of  Mons. 
4.  Scarlet  or  salmon,  or  scarlet-transparent 
radish.  5.  Purple,  formerly  called  exclu- 
sively the  short-topped.  6.  Red-necked 
white. 

Turnip-rooted:  7.  White  turnip  is  the 
only  one  noticed  by  Gerard,  as  the  Ra- 
phanut  orbicviatus.  8.  Early  white  turnip. 
i>.  Pink,  ro8e-coloure<l,  scarlet,  and  crimson 
turnip.  10.  Purple  turnip.  11.  Yellow 
turnip. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Varietiet.  —  These  arc 
all  of  the  turnip-rooted  kind ;  and  in  the 
following  list  they  are  described  in  the  order 
they  follow  in  coming  into  use.  I.  Yellow 
turnip.  '2.  Round  brown.  3.  AVhitc  Spa- 
nish, is  Miller's  Jiaphanui  cdbu»  orbieulm-it. 
4.  Oblong  brown.  A.  Black  Spanish.  C.  Large 
purple  winter,  or  purple  Spanish. 

llie  soil  best  suited  for  this  v^etable  is 
a  mouldy  loam,  rather  silicious  than  other- 
wise, and  moderately  fcrtile.  It  should  be 
dug  a  full  spade  deep,  and  well  pulverised. 
The  subsoil  is  best  to  be  rather  hard.  Ma- 
nure should  not  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  if  avoidable,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause 
the  roots  to  be  fibrous.  If  employed,  it 
should  be  in  a  finely-diviiled  putrescent 
slate.  Tlie  situation  should  always  be  open; 
but  for  early  and  late  crops,  warm  and 
theltere<l.  Radishes  are  propagated  by  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  at  all  tunes  throughout 


I 
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alleys  a  foot  in  width,  the  earth  from  whicL 
may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds,  or 
not,  8e<:ording  as  the  season  renders  it  de- 
simble  for  them  to  be  dry  or  moist.  If 
drills  are  employed  for  the  fusiform-rooted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  inches  asun- 
der ;  for  the  turnip-rooted,  four  or  five, 
anil  for  the  Spanish,  &c.,  six  or  eight. 

When  tlie  seedlinjTs  ai'e  well  up,  and  ad- 
vanced to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are  ready 
for  thinning ;  the  spindle-rooted  U)  three 
inches  apart,  the  turnip-rooted  to  four,  and 
the  larger  varieties  to  six.  These  spaces, 
however,  require  to  be  rather  increased  iu 
moist  warm  weather.  In  dry  weather  they 
ought  to  be  watered  regularly  every  night, 
as  the  goodness  of  their  tiavour  and  tender- 
ness di'iicnds  upon  their  rapidity  of  growth, 
which  IS  chiefly  accelerated  by  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture.  The  early  and  late 
crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
frost,  &c.,  should  be  kept  constantly  covered 
with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches,  or  with  matting,  sup- 
porlcnl  by  short  sticks,  until  tlie  plants 
make  their  appearance,  when  the  covering 
must  be  removed  every  mild  day,  but  re- 
newed towortb  evening,  and  con.«tantly 
during  frosty  or  tempestuous  weather. 
Some  gardeners  sow  lettuces,  but  more 
commonly  spinach,  with  this  crop.  Others 
do  the  same  with  carrots  among  the  early 
sown  ones  ;  so  that  if  the  radishes  arc  killeil 
by  the  Irost,  which  sometimes  occurs,  the 
carrots  supply  their  place  ;  or  even  if  both 
survive,  tlie  former  being  drawn  young, 
and  the  carrot  seed  not  vegetating  for 
three  weeks  or  more  after  tliat  of  the  ra- 
dishes, there  is  room  snfficient  for  them 
both  to  succeed.    The  nractice.  of  mijuiiit 
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pletely  down  to  U 
be  applied  as  well 
root,  as  occasion 
growtli,  especially  \ 
ticabte,  it  is  best  to 
rmsed.  To  obt^n 
nisb,  some  seeds  la 
or  some  of  the  wint 
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open  from  June  n 
pods  are  of  a  size 
must  be  gathered  « 
during  that  last  tad 
they  must  be  cut  ai 
a  brown  hue ;  and, 
wise  it  will  thresh  1 
stored.  Two  varieti 
near  each  other,  ai 
vear'a  raising  shoo] 
'rhe  seeds  of  the 
easily  distingoiAai 
seedsman.  Ttiose  < 
arc  small,  flat,  and  ] 
purple,  fii9iform-ra< 
first  very  light  cd 
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small,  round,  and  ' 
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turnip,  larger,  and  1 
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RAFT. 

niut  be  kept  to  this  heat  by 
as  required. 

cicncy  of  frames,  hoops 
J  be  employed,  a  frame  of 
formed  round  the  bed,  light 
Bg  admitted  us  freely  and  as 
lible.  If  seed  is  sown  within  a 
nt  any  bottom  heat,  the  plants 
or  three  weeks  forwarder  than 
te  open  ground.  (G.  W.Jo/in- 
Gard.;  Tram.  Hort.  Soc.  Land. 
tS6 — M6. ;  vol.  iv.  p.  10.;  Rut- 
Vnif.  Guidr,  p.  30.) 
^  Tll£  HORSE.     See  Hobsb- 

\,   THE    GREAT    WATER. 

A  quantity  of  I!"ht  timber, 
liier  so  as  to  t)e  floated  down 
waters.  This  means  of  con - 
to  navigable  situations  may 
Bcnuly  practised  in  many  places, 
.torn  piece  of  cltith  of  any  sort : 
iroollen  kind,  they  are  used  as 
TooUen  rugs  are  almost  entirely 
'animal  matter:  they  ore  found 
very  large  proportion  of  ajbu- 
ico  similar  in  appearance  to 
of  egg,)  minut«  portions  of 
I,  and  traces  of  various  salts. 
herefore,  an  excellent  manure, 
■^■Boaing  in  the  soil ;  and  are 
^I^BinoWing  in  it,  and  form- 
PH^wstic  matters  for  the  ser- 
when  applied  at  the  rate 
|ht  per  acre,  for  periods  vary- 

0  years  on   the  heavy  days, 

1  of  the  h()p-ground.i   of  the 
it,  to  three  or  four  on  the  light 

of  the  volley  of  the  Kennet, 
f  The  lightness  of  carriage, 
Utt,  as  well  as  cleanliness  of 
tender  it  {lecuLiurly  cligililo  ns 
'  ;  keeps,  too,  for  any  length  of 
le  farmer  is  ready  to  apply  it 
1,  and  is  much  mure  slowly 
and  consumed  than  cither 
(-cake,  train-oil,  or  bone  dutt. 
iption  of  these  rags  by  the 
id  Oxfordshire  farmers,  and 
Kent  for  the  hop  grounds,  is 
rable.  I  am  informe<l  by  an 
ller  in  these  rags,  that  at  least 
■  annually  consumed  by  the 
tooth  of  England.  My  in- 
■eU'  has  a  sale  of  more  than 
■nnum,  which  he  delivers  free 
at  any  of  the  London 
eas  per  ton.  The  cus- 
ii,  to  cut  the  woollen 
»  chopper  and  block  into 
of  a  crown  piece,  and 
oa  their  fields  by  hand, 


RAGWORT. 

out  of  a  common  seed  bosiket,  as  evenly  as 
they  can ;  they  find  that  this  manure  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  hops,  wheat,  turnips, 
kc,  and  that  the  beneficial  effect  is  oa 
great  the  second  year  as  the  fu^t.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  farmer  in  Kent,  Mr.  EUis, 
of  Barming,  purchases  annually  four  or 
five  hundred  tons  of  tliese  rags,  iJmost  ex- 
clusively for  his  hop  grounds.  The  farmers 
of  Kent  think  the  ajiplieation  of  the  rags 
"  uvirnn"  the  ground,  as  llicy  slowly  ])utrcty 
in  the  soil :  they  certainly  atl'ord  nourish- 
ment to  the  crop,  for  w<x)l  is  coni|K>sed  al- 
most entirely  of  a  [teculiiir  animal  substance, 
with  a  slight  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  eorthv  matter  of  bones. 

KAGGED  ROBIN.     See  Ltcunis. 

KAVAVOKT.  (Seiiecio.)  A  portion  of 
the  species  of  this  extensive  genus  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  under  the  head  Gkoiihd- 
skl;  but  there  are  four  or  five  siiei-ies  of 
ragwort,  properly  so  calle<l.  Ilie  lour  first 
belong  to  that  section  of  the  genus  which 
have  flowers  with  sjireading  rays  and  piii- 
natifid  leaves ;  the  others  to  that  with  un- 
ilivided  leaves  and  radiant  flowers. 

1.  Inelegant  ragwort.  (S,  tqtutlidtu.)  This 
is  an  annual  sjiecies,  which  flowers  from 
June  to  October.  The  root  Li  fibrous,  stem 
erect,  brnnched,  leafy,  smooth  or  a  iittlo 
hairy,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  smooth,  bright  green,  either  ses- 
sile or  somewhat  clasping,  pinnutifid,  sharply 
toothed,  with  di.stuut  luid  somewhat  linear 
segments.  Flowcr.n  looMjly  corymbose,  tor- 
Duiial,  erect,  with  uivl-shupcd  bracles  on  iho 
partial  stalks.  Florets  all  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  spreading,  elliptical,  entire.  The 
seeds  somewhat  silky,  with  roughish  down. 
The  scent  of  the  herb  is  like  tansy  or  mug- 
wort. 

2.  Hoary  ragwort.  (5.  ienuifoliiu.)  This 
is  n  perenniid  species,  growing  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  by  road  sides,  in  the  cluUky  or 
gravelly  counties,  flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  root  is  soniowhat  crcepiii<;,  with 
long  stout  fibres.  Stem  erect,  straight,  un- 
brunched,  usually  two  or  three  feet  high, 
leafy,  furrowed,  covered  slightly  with  liHjse 
cottony  down ;  corymbose  at  the  top,  with 
several  bright  yellow  flowers  or  bractiated 
stalks.  The  florets  of  the  rmlius  linear- 
oblong,  three  dentate,  revolute  in  fading. 
Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  deeply  pinna- 
tifid,  with  the  segments  somewhat  revolute, 
dark -green,  and  nearly  smooth  above,  downy 
or  cottony,  often  snow-while  beneath,  sec<u 
hairy,  down  rough. 

3.  Common  ragwort.  {S.  Jacoban.)  This 
species  is  found  almost  every  where.  It  is 
apercnniol,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
The  root  is  rather  fleshy.  The  herbage  for 
the  mo«t  part  quite  amooth,  of  a  deep  shin- 
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ha<l,  though  often  devoured  entirely  by 
the  bliwk  ttiiil  yellow  rineod  caterpillars  of 
Phul^rlul  Jacobaa.  It  nas  been  recom- 
mcndeil  as  on  application  for  cancers,  by 
tlie  name  of  swine's  cresses,  which  it  bears 
in  Yorkshire.  It  passes  under  a  variety  of 
names  in  different  localities,  being  known  as 
rag-weed,  stagjier-worl,  St.  James's  wort, 
flecgrum,  Scotch  canker-weed,  stinking  el- 
shiiider,  &c.  Its  virtues  in  cancer  may  be 
justly  questioned. 

4.  Marsh  ragwort.  (S.  aquatietu.)  This 
is  a  common  perennial  speoies,  in  marshes 
and  about  woterv  places,  near  rivers  aud 
brooks.  The  herbage  is  of  a  lighter  green 
than  the  preceding,  and  the  leaves  are  ly- 
rate,  serrated ;  the  lowermost  obovate  and 
undivided.  The  flowers  are  also  few  and 
larger,  though  of  the  same  golden  hue  as 
the  last,  with  more  elliptical  nuliant  florets. 
The  seeds  of  tlie  ray  are  not  silky. 

5.  Great  fen  ragwort,  or  bird's  tongue. 
(S.  palutlotui.)  This  is  a  very  rare  species, 
found  occasionally  about  the  ditches  and 
fens  of  any  port  of  England.  It  is  a  pe- 
rennial, and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
root  ia  creeping  and  fibrous.  The  stems 
are  perfectly  straight,  hollow,  from  three  to 
six  feet  or  more  in  height,  loosely  clothed 
with  deciduous  cottony  down.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  tapering,  sharply  serrated, 
smooth  above,  .somewhat  cottony  beneath  j 
the  lower  ones  are  dilato*l,  clasped,  and 
equally  serrated  at  the  base ;  the  upper  con- 
tracted and  entire.  Flowers  corymbose, 
not  very  numerous,  but  large  and  conspi- 
cuous, bright-yellow,  witli  many  oblong- 
toothed  spreadmg  rays.  Brautes  uwl-shnpM, 
scattered.     Down  roughish. 
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brooks,  and  damp  \ 
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RAIN. 


.ion  of  the  clouds  on  each  other. 
the  bygrcimetric  moisture  in 
kept  susiH-'iidwl  by  the  mutual 
OT  the  electric  atmospheres  of  the 
and  that  when  the  electricity   id 
any  cause  withdrawn,  the  suspending 
U  Ukewiise  reoioved,  and  the  piirticlea 
and   fall   in  conseijuence  of  their 
That  rain  is  connected  in  some 
other  with  the  electric  state  of  the 
is   a  position   which    may   be 
ceded  ;  but  as  the  disturbunce  of 
ive  e<iuilibriura  remains  to  be  ac- 
for,  this  theory,  as  it  at  present 
ings  us  no  nearer  to  definite  ideas, 
however,   the   theoretical    and 

Jiart  of  the  subject,  I  propose  in 
e  merely  to  maJcc  a  few  leading 
connected  with  the  subject,  to  ^ve 
from  the  registers  of  several 
the  averof^  annual  and  monthly 
Tain  in  different  places,  and  to  dc- 
I  therefrom  a  few  practical  and  useful 
f  md  rules. 

r  tlie  effects  of  rain  are  yerj  consider- 
on  vegetation,  it  will  be  highly  useful 
sertain  the  quantity  or  depth  of  rain  that 
nnually  in  various  districts,  and  the  dif-  i 
loe  in  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  i 
Ire  especially  for  the  formation  of  re-  , 
b>  for  agricultural  purposes.      To  use  ' 
words  of  Mr.  G.  Tatem  :  —  Although  ( 

B  aware,  that  little  reliance  can  be 
upon  any  theory  founded  on  data  so 
ftein  as  the  quantities  of  rain  that  fall 
tktcnt  years,    I    am   convinced    that 

R^  might  be  done  towards  catablish- 
Ibr  Uie  guidance  of  agriculturists 
lists,  if  obserfations  were  made  at 
o  place  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
reronled."      The  average  <iuantity 
which  foils  in  a  year  at  any  given 
I,  materially  affects  the  productiveness  of 
tA,  and  is  necessarily  influenced  equally 
tki!  climate  by  a  variety  of  gcncnil 
■■Mtuices  and  local  causes ;  such  as  la- 
pt,  proximity  to  the  sea,  elevation  of  the 
/'iration  of  the  country,  and  of 
i  ranges,  exposure  to  the  pre- 

fewlnl|s,  &c. 
the  foot  of  high  hills  a  greater  quan- 
unonly  falls  than  ovi?r  a  level  eoun- 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  in  their 
!M  Dieeting  with  a  hill,  ore  so  charged, 
I  •  deposition  in  showers  very  fre(piently 
m.  The  quantity  that  falhi,  and  the 
par  Id  which  it  fdls,  are  the  circum- 
Mi  to  be  attended  to.  A  great  number 
itliT  iby<  are  more  injurious  to  the  soil, 
I  vbsre  the  quantity  is  not  great,  than 
rj  bUs  at  distant  intervaU  of  time ;  the 


ground,  in  the  first  case,  being  constantly 
over  saturateil,  its  fertility  is  much  lessened; 
in  the  other,  the  superfluous  moisture  being 
soon  dr.iined  ofj;  only  the  portion  necessary 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants  is  left,  which 
is  gradually  given  out  in  dry  weather,  dur- 
ing which  the  ground  for  a  time  it  in  its 
most  productive  stale. 

In  general,  more  rain  falls  in  the  nortL  of 
England  than  in  the  south.  The  east  and 
south  eastern  counties  have  usually  the 
driest  seasons  and  years.  The  fall  of  rain 
is  various,  however,  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  aa  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
tables.  The  mean  (luantity  falling  annually 
in  England  is  reckoned  to  be  32  inclies,  or, 
according  to  Dalton,  31-3;  but  this  is  un- 
equally distributed. 

The  annual  amount  in  Westmoreland  and 
Lancashire,  according  to  Mr.  Whistleeraft, 
usually  ranges  from  above  forty  to  nearly 
seventy  inches,  while  that  noted  by  the  gauge 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  is  as  low  as  from  four- 
teen to  thirty-two  Inches;  seldom  however 
does  it  exceed  twenty-five  inches.  It  may 
indeed  be  fuirly  inferred,  that  these  two  parts 
of  England  produce  our  extremes.  The  for- 
mer being  situated  bordering  on  the  western 
ocean,  where  the  waves  of  the  vast  Atlantic 
cause,  by  the  gales  from  American  shores, 
many  clouds  and  frequent  precipitation  on 
the  west  and  north-west  coasts  of  our  island, 
and  the  hilly  nature  of  those  districts  also 
serve  to  aid  and  induce  precipitation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  eastern  counties  are  much 
elevated  in  a  great  part  of  their  surface, 
and  here  the  western  breezes  and  vapours 
become  more  spent  in  the  extremity  of  their 

f)assagc.  The  continent  of  Russia  too  is 
lere  a  great  evaporating  cause ;  at  least  the 
winds  m  passing  from  thence  BC<iuire  that 
remarkable  dryness  which  distingui.thes  them 
from  other  currents.  {Climate  of  England, 
p.  2.) 

Mr.  Howard  gives  the  annual  average  at 
London  equal  to  24-9  inches;  FVofegsor 
rhillips  at  York,  257;  and  Mr.Adie  at 
Edinburgh,  25  inches. 

At  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  the  depth 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  was  found  to 
be  67  inches;  at  Baverstock,  near  Salis- 
bury, during  the  same  period,  32}  inches ; 
and  at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  45  inches. 
In  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  the  depth 
is  from  30  to  35  inches,  which  is  from  D  to  j 
10  inches  more  than  tliat  on  the  east  coast. 

The  mean  montldy  and  annual  (juantities 
of  rain  at  various  places,  dc<luced  from  the 
average,  for  many  years,  by  Dalton,  is  given 
in  the  following  tiiLlc :  — 


Dec 


3-832     3-288     2-569     3-955     6-064     3-142     1-»8I 


Annual    36'14U  34-121  27664  39-714  53-944  36-919  31-331 
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Upon  taking  the  average  of  the  twelve 
months,  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  rain 
for  the  whole  year  1840,  was  at  Al>erdeen 
24'627  inches;  Empingbani,  18-38;  Epping, 
20-767;  Fuiraouth,  31-511;  Gosporl,  -IS-S-iS; 
Greenwiih,  18-24  ;  and  at  the  city  of  York, 
24-7'i  inches,  making  the  mean  annual  fall 
23-4-24  inches,  or  9-813  hhds^  which  iu 
weight  is  nearly  2-363  tons. 

The  average  depth  at  Paris,  accordiiw;  to 
&L  Arago,  is  19-1  inches  {Jowm.  de  Phy- 
siuue,  181C);  Berlin,  209;  Brussels,  19; 
Florence,  41-3;  Lyons,  39-5;  Maestricht, 
36-1;  Marseilles,  184;  Padua,  36-6;  St. 
PeU-rsburg,  18-2;  Rome,  3 12;  Rotterdam, 
22-4;  Stockholm,  18-7;  Vienna,  17. 

The  greatest  depth  of  rain  which  has 
been  registered  at  anv  place  in  a  year,  is  at 
^laranham,  lat.  2^°  S.,  and  which  is  stated 
by  HunibohU  to  be  277  English  inches. 
Hut  this  is  greatly  above  the  avera^  and, 
indeed,  more  than  double  the  annuiQ  ({uun- 
tity  which  ha^  been  observed  at  any  other 
locality.  At  St.  Domingo,  the  annual  fall 
is  estimated  at  120  inches;  at  Cayenne,  116 
inches;  at  the  Havaunah,  91  ;  at  Calcutta, 
from  70  to  118;  at  Bombay,  from  83  to 96; 
the  island  of  Martiniijue,  87  inches;  and  at 
Sierra  Leone,  86.  Of  European  countries, 
Portugal  appears  to  be  the  most  humid,  123 
inches  having  been  observed  at  Coimbra  in 
a  year. 

Although  winter  usually  produces  more 
rainy  days  than  suiumer,  the  quantity  of 
rain   which   falls  is  greater  in   the  latter 


winter,  and  ilie  qq 
five  inches ;  on  th 
produces  11  inchc 
of  days.  In  Cansdi 
usually  is  about  th| 
about  twenty  gall 
square  foot  of  aurfii 
The  following  taj 
years'  observatjonay 
Cobham,  Surrey. 
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rwtn.  Swift,  Foster,  and  otber  audiorg, 
detailed  at  considerable  length,  in 
•nd  verse,  various  signs  of  coming 
but  as  our  space  m  limited,  we  cnn- 
»  fully  into  the  subject  here,  and  must 
lore  be  content  to  sum  up  with  the 
ring  remarks. 

frequent  showers  fall  in  the  month  of 

lOiber,  it  seldom  rains  in  Muy  ;  and  the 

■e.     When  the  wind  blows  often  from 

,W^  during  either  stimuier  or  autumn  ; 

Ute  air  is  unusually  cold  for   tho.sc 

Bm  both  to  our  sensations  and  by  the 

■Hpeter,  at  the  some  time  the  mercury 

^^V  iu  the  barometer — under  these 

j^lb  a  profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  cx- 

B.     If  tlie  mercury  iu  the  barometer 

vlien  the  wind  is  full  south,  it  scaroelT 

Uls  to  be  a  sign  of  rain.     (Brande  s 

t^  Scimce  ;  Iiomird'f  CUnialu  ;  Lou- 

Mneyc.  of  Gard. ;  Quart.  Journ.  of 

T.  Soc. ;  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist. ;    Treatiie 

n,  by  P.  L.  SimmoruU.) 

LDTBOW.  (Gvnn.  regeti-bogen.)  The 

int  coloured  arch  which  muxes  its  np- 

»  when  rain  is  fulling,  in  the  region 

tv  i>iifui«ite  to  the  sun,  and  the  sun 

the  same  time.     This  well- 

■r  presents,  when  perfect,  the 

of  two  concentric  arches ;  the 

being  colled  the  prinuiry,  is  the  most 

,  and  the  outer  the  lecond/iry  rainbow, 

ifeb  (he  colours  are  fainter  dian  in  the 

Each  is  formed  of  the   colours  of 

r  apectnun;   but  the   colours  are 

i  in   tlte  reversed  order,  the   red 

the  exterior  ring  of  the  primary 

ami  again  reversed  in  the  secondary, 

Itrior  txiw.     From  the  conditions  io- 

Mv  ncrnrripanying  its  appearance,  the 

rainbow  were  known  at  an 

In  be  produced  by  the  sun's 

ling  llinmgli  the  dn>p3  of  fidling 

but  the  phenomenon  is  a  complicated 

'  was  not  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 

until  Newton  hail  discovered  the 

d  nature   of  solar   light,  and  the 

t   refraiigibility  of  the   component 

It  i*  OD  this  account  that  the  colours 
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RAIN-GAUGE. 

of  the  outer  arch  are  less  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  inner,  because  the  rays  falling 
upon  the  drops  of  rain  in  that  jiosition  are 
more  redected.  The  rainbow  is  always  of 
the  same  up()arent  breadth,  a  circumstance 
depending  on  tbe  refrangibility  of  the  red 
and  violet  rays  being  always  the  same. 

Rainbows  are  said  to  be  signs  that  rain 
will  not  long  continue,  a  thing  easily  un- 
derstood, because  they  can  only  be  seen  in 
a  passing  shower.  A  rainbow  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  ngn  aometimcs  of  wet,  be- 
cause the  first  that  is  seen  shows  that 
showers  and  showery  weatlier  ore  at  hand. 
There  is  a  well-kn'own  proverb  — 

A  rktnbow  in  the  morning 
U  tbe  shtfjihcrd'i  waminf. 

Double  rainbows  are  very  rainy  signs  ;  but 
after  u  rainy  day  it  shows  that  set  rain  is 
giving  place  to  mere  showers ;  and  then, 

A  rainbow  at  nlffht, 

li  Ihr  ahfphcrd  •  delight. 

A  fastidious  description  of  the  peculiar 
indications  of  the  several  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  according  as  each  prevails,  is  given 
by  some  authors,  but  without  foundation. 
{Hrandes  Diet,  of  Science  ;  Foriter*  Nat. 
Phenom.) 

RAIN-GAUGE.  An  instrument  for 
meosurinp  or  gauging  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fafls  at  a  given  place.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  several  names  of  om- 
brometer, udometer,  pluviometer,  and  hyte- 
tometer.  Its  principles  and  construction 
ore  of  the  simplest  nature ;  but  it  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  shapes. 

A  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  is 
reprcseuled  in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
the  rain  which  enters  the  funnel 
(a)  is  collected  in  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel of  copper  (6),  connected  with 
which  at  the  lower  part  is  a  glass 
tube  (c),  with  an  attached  scale.  The 
water  stands  at  the  same  height  in 
the  cylinder  and  glass  tul>e,  and 
being  visible  in  the  latter,  the 
height  is  read  immediately  on  the  scale. 
And  the  cylinder  and  tube  being  con- 
structed so  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of 
their  sections  is  a  given  part,  for  instance, 
a  tenth,  of  the  urea  of  the  funnel  at  its 
orifice,  each  inch  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
water  entering  the  mouth  of  the  funnel. 
A  btop-co<ik  (rf)  is  addc-d,  by  which  the  water 
is  drawn  off  from  the  cylinder  aAer  each 
observation  is  made. 

A  curious  circumstance  attending  the  fall 
of  rain  is,  that  the  quantity  collected  in 
rain-guogcs  placed  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  considerably  greater  tliim  when 
the  instruments  are  placed  at  some  elevu- 
•3t  N 


• 


tkroo^  whidi  the  tainpMMSloavibratiBg 
trouf  (i).  when,  after  a  wiffirtfnt  quantity 
kas  fidleo  into  its  hi^glier  ade  (r),  it  pretion- 
derates,  and  discbuges  the  rain,  which 
I  bj  a  tube  (</),  and.  by  its  Tibrating 
mrres  a  train  of  wbed-work  ana 
lo  record  upon  a  dial-pkto  the 
^■antitj  of  rain  (alien. 

Meam-Taeliabtte  and  Caadla.  atSX  Hat- 
too  Ganlen,  Loodoo,  tlie  oldeit  citahtkhed 
instrument    maken    in    the 


ahrabs  or  I 

HAKE. 
Tariooisiseai 
deniBg,  and  I 
pose*,  llkere  are  i 
fidd  operationa,  mmt 
hjhonea.  ' 

The  I>rag-Rake,\ 
merdy  a  loog  ei«i 
teeth  placed  in  It ;  in 
they  ate,  bowerer,  gi 

'  ita  projecting  ft 
and  lijfht  impld 
of  stet-l,  and  taiM' 
admit  of  their  ' 
of  acc><i«nt,  u  w«D  1 
prored  ilrag  rake. 


RAKE. 


I  the  couch  gtaat,  they  ict  as  a  barroir, 
f  together  the  rubbiah,  or  in  harvest- 
ilhey  act  u  a  raku  tu  collect  the  loose 
which  may  have  escaped  from  the 
M  or  sickle.  In  order  to  clear  them 
bere  are  different  contrii'ancea. 
:  most  simple  and  eflicieiil  is  ex- 
followins  sketch,  where  it  will 
»ed  that  by  btling  the  handle  the 
brought  between  two  iron  bars, 
iComtitiile  part  of  the  framing;  by 
jtjBeans  all  the  rubbish  u  stripped  utT 
~  Lleeth  of  the  rake. 


The  following  U  a  sketch  of  "  Wedhtke'a 
Horse  I  lay- Rake,"  the  weight  of  the  rake 
is  balanced  ujion  the  carriage  by  two  heavy 
balls  projecting  in  front  of  it ;  so  that  a 
slight  lifting  power  applied  to  the  handle 
will  raise  it  from  the  ground,  and  disen- 
cumber it  of  the  hay  or  stubble  it  may  have 
gathered.  This  rake  obtained  the  com- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Implements 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  English  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Cambridge. 


WIDLlKg  •   «OUI  RAIr-dKE. 
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'  SoMt-lMlhian  Shtbble-raAe,  is  a  ma- 
go  well  known  in  this  country  as 
e.  Its  advantages  over  those 
Mijr  described  are  as  follows  :  —  It 
cb  tooth  placed  in  a  separate  head, 
working  upon  a  centre  like  the 
of  «  drill,  adapt  themselves  to  any 
Ij^  in  the  ground.    To  the  handles, 


a  bar  the  length  of  the  barrow  is  firmly 
fasteneil,  and  from  this  bar  each  lever  is 
suspended  by  a  few  links  of  chain.  When 
it  IS  necessary  to  clear  the  rake,  these 
handles,  on  being  elevated,  lift  all  the 
levers  between  a  framing  of  light  iron  rods. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  this  imple- 
ment. 


•^jO^ 


Grant,  of  Stamford,  whicb  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  at  its  meeting  at  Liverpool. 
Its  advantages  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  a  compound  lever,  by  which  the  whole 
row  of  tinea  may  be  instantly  raised,  and 


Several  minor  imp 
in  the  patent,  bat  al 
modc!)  of  constructi 
cessary  here  to  parti 

The  following  ake( 
nerol  character  of  tli 


GRANT'I  MOMB-KAKa. 


American  Hayrake. — This  rake  is  drawn 
by  one  horse ;  and  it  can  be  made  to  go 
either  along  or  across  the  ridges,  as  may  be 
required.  It  can  carry  between  ten  and 
twelve  stones  of  hay ;  and  when  that  quan- 


tity is  upon  it,  the 
by  a  simple  revoluti 
afterwards  to  be  da 
any  particular  |_ 
ping  the  hone. 


v^m 


5  lad  D  are  itr&ps  to  which  the  horse  ia 
ched  by  traces  or  ropes,  in  a  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
^k,  but  without  swingletrees.  The 
idler  K,  which  attaches  the  ))cunis  C  and 
tf  ttet  4^  inches  in  length,  measured 
idw  beams. 

M  part  bj  which  the  instrument  is 
id,  consists  of  the  handles  F  and  G. 
B  handles  are  circled  and  strapped  for 
BOroal  of  the  head,  in  the  sami.'  manner 
i  beams  C  and  D.  A  little  from  tlie  end 
|C  bandies  at  F  and  G,  is  a  round  eon- 

Bf  vtretcher;  and  at  d,  2  feet  from  the 
of  the  heaA,  is  another  round  stretcher. 
k  this  latter  stretcher  is  appended  the 
t  e,  forming  u  parallel  motion.  The 
Itandards  of  this  frame  ore  each  i*2^ 
;,  or,  from  the  outside  of  its  heud 
centre  of  the  stretcher,  10  in- 
is  a  connecting  rod  c,  S  feet 
mg  from  centre  to  centre,  which 
and  strapped  round  journals  at 
*-  The  round  stretcher  at  d  is  con- 
I  on  the  outside  of  F  and  G,  so  as  to 
t  of  a  rod  or  catch  on  the  outside  of 
luutdle*,  as  seen  at  d,  2  feet  10  inches 
or  2  feet  2^  inches  to  the  centre  of 
Meeting  stretcher  at  d ;  and  upon  the 
pL  B  the  other  end  of  euch  of  these 
ixla  or  catches  rests  upon  a  kneed 
m  aiinilur  strop  being  also  ou  the  rc- 
nde  of  the  head. 

hen  the  frame  C  D  E,  to  which 
is  attached,  is  in  its  proper  po- 


I  sition,  by  depressing  the  handles  F  G,  the 
parallel  motion  at  e  will  be  pressed  against 
the  hind  teeth,  and  thus  the  fore  ones  can 
I  be  raised  ui>,  in  order  to  surmount  any  in- 
I  equality  of  );round.  And  when  it  i.i  wanted 
to  depress  the  fore  teeth,  the  handles  F  G 
are  to  be  raised,  by  which  the  rod  or  catch 
at  d  and  its  opposite  side  act  upon  the 
kneed  straps  on  the  head.  When  the  rake 
hiLs  collected  as  much  hay  or  com  as  it  can 
conveniently  carry,  it  is  emptied  in  the 
fullowing  manner.  By  raising;  the  handles 
F  G  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fore  teeth  are 
depressed  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  (the  point  F  remaining  the  same)  the 
rod  c  pushes  the  under  side  of  the  porallel 
motion  without  the  hind  teeth.  In  this 
manner,  as  the  beams  and  handles  are  all 
placecl  between  the  teeth,  so  as  not  to  come 
m  any  way  in  contact  with  them,  the  fore 
teeth  take  the  cround,  and  cause  the  wliole 
teeth  with  the  fiead  to  revolve,  and  de]>osit 
the  hay  or  corn  which  the  instrument  waa 
carrying  at  the  time.  By  this  revolution 
of  the  teeth  and  head,  the  instrument  will 

Snriun  be  in  \U  proper  position  for  working, 
ll  the  difference  being  merely  that  the 
under  side  of  the  head  will  now  have  ex- 
changed places  with  the  upper  aide,  and 
the  fore  teeth  will  now  have  exchanged 
places  with  the  hind  teeth.  (Trans.  High, 
Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  -to.) 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  hay- 
making machine  invented  by  Robert  Salmon, 
of  Woburn,  and  patented  in  1816.    This, 
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(upporUid  by  a  niring,  will  yield  to  any 
obstruction  caused  by  gudJcn  uiierenness 
of  the  siirfiice  of  tJie  ground,  iind  return 
again  to  its  original  jmsition.  Its  object  is  to 
sjire.id  tlie  h;iy,  ant!  bv  thorouglily  separa- 
ting its  parts,  continually  to  cx|>09C  them  to 
the  sun  and  wind,  which  it  eo  thoroughly 
oflects,  as  to  render  the  hay  fit  to  cart  much 
earlier  than  by  the  common  process  of 
shaking  it  by  l]ie  hand.  To  the  practical 
agriculturist,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark on  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
ability  to  hiisten,  if  only  by  a  few  hours,  the 
process  of  hay-making ;  but  it  will  be  valu- 
able to  know,  that  the  universal  testimony 
of  all  with  whom  wc  have  conversed  is,  that 
this  implement  is  a  time-saving  machine, 
and  tlicrcfore  one  of  the  greatest  value. 

RAM.    A  male  entire  sheep.    See  Sheep. 

KAMPION.  {Phyteumii.)  This  is  a 
genus  of  handsome  herbaceous  plants,  well 
adapted  for  rock-work,  or  growing  in  small 
pots  ;  they  will  flourish  m  any  common 
soil,  and  increase  readily  by  divisions  or 
HOeils.  P.  spicatum  is  oi'i-asionnlly  eaten  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  only  in<ligenou8 
species  is  the  rouiid-heuded  nmipion  (P. 
orhiculare),  which,  although  rare,  is  met 
with  sometimes  on  pastures,  and  by  road 
sides  on  a  chalky  soil.  It  is  a  perennial, 
flowering  in  August.  The  root  is  long 
and  woody,  divided  at  the  crown.  Herb 
milky,  not  acrid.  Stem  solitary,  Eim|>lo, 
smooth,  leafy,  angular,  a  foot  or  more  ra 
height.  Leaves  smooth,  with  a  mid-rib 
and  many  reticulated  veins,  crenate,  radical 
ones  heart-shaped,  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
Kluwers  (if  an  intensely  brilliant  deep  blue, 
numerous,  inoduruus,  sessile,  forming  a 
round  head  with  several  ovatc-lAOiceoIatiei 


over  H ;  for,  i|^H 
its  minuteneatl^n 
deep.  The  plant! 
sown ;  though  in  I 
those  which  are  tak 
crops  may  be  tr] 
The  best  time  farj 
is  of  an  evening.  * 
when  almitt  two  | 
must  Vie  set  at  a  diM 
being  hoed  at  the  ti 
tion  repeatc'd  two  < 
performed  in  dry  i 
free  from  weeds  nil 

The  plants  of  th« 
first  mentioned  ma 
at  the  dose  of  Ao 
tember,  and  contifl 
tumn.  Tlioso  of  tt 
good  throughout  tl 
following  April.  Tl 
growth,  must  be  kf 
dry  weather  by  gi 
derate  waterings  u| 
watering-pot. 

The  root,  for  whi 
to  be  sliced,  toget( 
salads,  or  eaten  u  j 
be  boiled  like  aspai 
when  drawn  younj 
the  ground. 

For  the  prodnct« 
winter  (landing  plj 
These  shoot  up  in  \ 
July  and  .^u^ust,  ■ 
of  seed  in  early  autl 
Kitch.  Gartl.)    See< 

RAMSONS.     S< 

RANl-^ 

IsCYCFiil  Ui   ...  ^ 


I  Tuicties,  should  be  grown  in 
I  and  well-rottfd  cow-dimg ; 
ahould  be  planted  in  October  or 
tin  the  rornior  month,  tiii-y  will 
Ibe  slightly  protected  in  bad 
^e<la  st'lectud  fmiii  the  best 
e  varieties,  sown  eiirly  in  Oc- 
kent  growing  during  liie  winter, 

•  the  next  season ;  these  latter 

•  increascil  by  diviiiing  the  root«. 
Bot  Diet.)  See  CsowrooT  and 
T,  for  the  indigenous  species  of 
ulus. 

A  plant  of  tlie  cole  kind,  greatly 
n  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  the  seed, 
lely  valuable  also  as  green  I'ood  (or 
(heep  in  winter  and  siiring.  "  The 
y«  Mr.  Low,  "  usually  cultivated 

ruuuc  of  rape,  are  tbe  fusilorm 
f  the  follow  nig  species  of  Uras- 

or  rape  (B.  naptu),  colza  {B. 
(,   futitorm  coiniuon   turnip   (B. 

eviy  cole  (B.  pracox)."  There 
nt  modes  of  treating  this  iiliint, 
to  the  uses  fur  which  it  is  dc- 
lie  whole  plant  is  of  great  service 
cattle ;  and  after  the  seed  is 
the  straw  end  chufl',  on  being 
rd  Mhes  eipiully  valuable  as  tbe 
hex.  Wheat  yields  an  excellent 
rape,  and  the  jilunt  is  grown  with 
nt^se  on  bug  plant,  where  paring 
ig  haa  been  practised.  Ka]ie  is 
,  and  with  fair  treatment  it  never 
f  soil.  Cattle  are  so  successfully 
ith  it,  tJiaf  many  farmers  prefer 
w.     See  Coui. 

den  culture,  rape  is  propagated 
td,  like  mustard,  and  other  small 
loy  be  sown  at  any  jieriod  of  tlic 
t  in  retpiest ;  being  allowed  a 
■d.  For  the  production  of  seed, 
l«  of  a  sowing  which  has  been 
U  the  middle  of  Julv,  must  be 
>  about  cighti-en  incLes  apart : 
iirvive  the  winter,  and  (lower  in 
nd  June  of  the  next  yeiu".  The 
I  is  pro<luce<l  in  great  abundance, 
TuIt  and  Auo^ust,  and  luust  then 
I  laid  upon  doths  to  dry,  u  it  is 

!  tiled. 
hble-rooted.     This  name  may 
a  mriety  of  the  rape  racn- 
Ir.  Dicksain,  om-  of  the  vice- 

lof   tjie   Horticultural   Society. 

white,  and  carrot- shaped,  about 
if  tbe  niiildlc  finger.     It  is  much 
in  flavour  than  the  turnip, 
■  it  is  cuoke<l,  only  that  it  is 
but  tcraiied,  its  skin  Ix-ing  re- 
in.    It  DBS  been  cultivated  for 
of  yean  on  the  Continent, 
^t  thirty  years  in  this  country. 


but  only  by  one  person,  as  far  as  Mr.  Dick- 
son is   aware.     It   is  propagated  by  see<i, 
which,  for  the  main  ei-oii,  may  be  sown  from 
the  midiUe  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  or 
even  later  :  these  will  supply  the  table  until 
April ;  and,  if  wanted  throughout  the  year, 
n  little  may  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
Octtjber,  Ine  jilants  from  which  will  be  tit 
for  use,  if  they  succeed,  during  April  and 
May :  the  last  crriji  to  be  inserted  frcun  the 
midille  of  January  to  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  will  come  in  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  during  June.   On  a  north  border, 
and  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and  moist,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  them  sweet  and  tender  during 
the  whole  summer,  to  effeet  which  the  wam 
must  be  sown  at  the  close  of  Jlarch  and 
May.   They  re<|uire  the  same  mo<le;i  of  cul- 
tivation and  treatment  as  turnips.     In  dry 
weather  the  berls  must   lie  watered   regu- 
larly, until  the  plants  have   got  three   or 
four  leaves.     One  great  advantage  attend- 
ing the  cultivntiim  of  this  vegetable  is,  that 
it  re(|uii'es  no  manure.     Any  soil  that  is 
poor  and  light,  esjiociully  if  sandy,  is  suit- 
able to  it.     In  rich  manured  earth  it  grows 
much  larger,  but  not  so  sweet  and  good. 
For  the  growth  of  seeds,  Mr.  Dickson  rc- 
eomniends,  in  February  or  March,  some  of 
the  finest  roots  to  be  transplanted  to  two 
feet   ttsumler^  but   It  would,  jierhaps,  be  a 
better  practice  to  leave  them  where  grown. 
The  ground  is  to  be   hoe<l  repeate<llv,  and 
kejit  clear  of  weeds.     The  seed  must  be  cut 
as  soon  iis  ripe,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
turnips,  &c.   (Tntnt.  Ilort.  Soe.  Lond.  vol.  i. 
pp.  36 — 39. ;  G.  W.  Johnsons Kilch.  Gard.) 
RAPE-CAKE.     The  refuse  or  marc  re- 
maining after  the  oil   has  been  cxpresse<i 
from  the  rajte  or  cole  seed.     (See  Linsked 
Cakk.)     The  iifie  of  rape-cake  as  a  manure 
is  pretty  extensive  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  effects  iu%  so  immediate  and 
]wiwerful,  that  its  exfiense  alone  retards  its 
more  general  einphiymeut.     It  contains  a 
hirge  ((uantity  of  mueilime,  some  ]Mirtion  of 
albuminous  mutter,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  oil.      It  should  l>c  k»M)t  dry,  and   used 
when  recently  made.     {£>ar>/'f  El.  of  A^. 
Chem.  p.  281.)     It  answers  admirably  lor 
turnips.       When    first   recommended   us    a 
fertiliser,  it  was  used  in  the  [irojiortions  of 
half  a  ton  jier  acre;  but  by  pulverizing  it, 
and  drilling  it  in  with  the  seed,  about  half 
that   (piantity   has   been   found    jutlicient. 
Rape  cake  produces,  when  ploughed  in  with 
wheat,  excellent  crops.    It  has  been  found 
exceediiiifly  noxious  to  the  wireworm,  and 
other  field    vermin,  and  when  applied    in 
compost,   with  thirty  times  its  weight   of 
farm-yard  dung,  it  forms  a  very  excellent 
manure. 

Rape  cake,  in  common  with  all  fertilisers 
3  u  3 
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of  the  mode  in  which  green  manures  ope- 
rate, are  considerable.  It  should  teach  the 
cultivator  to  carefully  bury  in  the  soil  every 
portion  of  either  niiimal  or  vegetable  matter 
he  can  command ;  for  every  weed,  every 
fra^rment  of  straw  he  thus  employs,  will 
again,  under  judicious  management,  be  re- 
turneil  to  him  in  new  forma  of  beauty  and 
usefulness.     {Johnion  on  FertUUert.) 

RASPBERRY.  {Rubm  iiUrta.)  This 
shrub,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  growing 
in  our  mountainous  woods  and  thickets : 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is 
creeping.  The  stems  are  biennial,  erect, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  branched,  round, 
pale  or  purplish,  more  or  less  bespriiUded 
with  small,  straight,  slender  prickles,  fre- 
quently rather  resembling  bristles  than 
£rickles,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent. 
reaves  primate,  of  five  or  three  ovate, 
rather  angular,  lateral  leaflets,  serrated  or 
cut^  and  angular,  green,  and  nearly  smooth 
above,  very  downv  beneath,  and  a  larger 
terminal  leaflet.  Ihe  foijt-stalks  are  fur- 
rowed, downy,  and  prickly,  with  narrow 
lateral  stipules.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  or  pinkish-white,  pendulous,  in 
drooping  terminal  clusters.  Fruit  crimson, 
of  numerous  juicy  grains,  beset  with  the 
permanent  styles,  and  highly  fragrant,  with 
a  very  deliciously  perfumetl  sweet  and  acid 
flavour,  more  cxt|uisite  in  the  wild  state,  in 
general,  than  when  cultivated. 

The  wood  of  the  raspberry  bush  produces 
fruit  but  one  year,  thcrelbre  that  snould  be 
carefidly  cut  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  young  shoots  should  bo 
shortened  to  about  two  feet  high  ;  and  not 
more  than  three  or  four  shoots  should  be 
left  to  each  root,  as  these  will  uroduce  a 


gar,  which  is  li^H 
diluted  with  water, ' 
and  fresh  leavei  of 
are  eagerlv  eaten  fa 
chord  and  Kitck.  C 
Smith'tEtir.  Flor.  t 

RAT.  Thenamq 
and  very  prolific  sp< 
the  brown,  or  wata 
Linn.),  introduced  j 
from  Asia,  not,  as 
from  Norway.  It  I 
coimtry,  and  multi| 
the  old  British  spe( 
rat "  {Mus  ratttu,  U 

Of  all  the  four-fa 
author  of  Brit.  UhA 
of  vermin,  rats  and 
nicious ;  for  they  ta 
the  floors  and  io  ll 
even  are  the  stack 
prolific  that,  if  not  d 
mcalculablc  mischiel 
every  farmer  to  us< 
chuck  the  evil,  and  4 
every  exertion  was  \ 
purpose ;  yet  we  cod 
overrun  with  these  i 
pains  being  takea  n 
Dunt  by  farm  senrafl 
which,  though  not  14) 
ineflectuaJ  remedy. 
tioiiably,  the  constnt 
and  roof  in  such  a 
them  obtaining  a  pa 
building.  The  nes) 
clearance  of  the  bar| 
remains  to  prev^tt 
to  close  every  '^" 
covMciiui  ABU 
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I       RATTLE,  THE  RED. 

sh  charcoal.  Then  light  the  charcoal 
the  botloni,  and  when  the  heaps  arc 
inung,  quidily  elrew  a  good  quantity 
oken  brimstone  upon  the  top ;  retire 
diotcly,  shut  the  door  fast.,  and  leave 
liMiiitr  lutircly  closed  during  a  couple 
ving.  Ou  opening  it,  the 
»  ii  of  the  rata  and  mice  will  be 

dead  around  the  charcoal ;  and,  ol- 
•ome  may  have  been  Buflbeated 
ia  their  holeii,  and  if  not  discovered 
lion  an  unpleasant  .smell  until  their 
are  dried  up,  it  yet  will  not  last 
Tlie  ojieration  should  be  ngiiin  rc- 
>t  previous  to  hurvesL,  and  if  any 
found  into  the  barns  while  tlicy 
by  the  burrowing  of  the  rats, 
matches  should  be  inserted  into 
ire  they  arc  BtO[itK!d  up.  Traps 
»re  only  partially  efficient ;  but 
mode  of  trapping  ia  detailed 
DmII  pamphlet,  published  some  years 
'Mr.  B. Broad,  of  Ttiurton,  uniier  the 
n  of  the  Hereford  Agricultural  So- 
•rhich  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of 
kmicr  in  the  kingdom. 
ferret  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  rat, 
kept  in  a  hutch  or  cage,  and  only 
mall r  used,  will  be  found  very  service- 
but  "he  should  be  well  fed  to  induce 
return,  or  otherwise  he  will  escape 
Donac  destructive  to  poultry.  A  cat 
■hould  alao  always  be  reared  about 
,  In  new  bams  and  outhouses  the 
Be  of  rats  is  effectually  prevented  by 
e  ihe  joints,  rai'tcrs,  and  llcKirtng  in 
ion  of  corrosive  .'(ubliniate.  If  a  rut 
Muc  attempt  to  gnaw  wood  so  prc- 
tlieir  saliva  moistens  the  sublimate, 
ike  it  into  the  slomai'h,  and  are  so 
red  »<y  it  (Brit.  Umb.  p.  551.; 
tie  Farmer.)  Se«  Mice,  IIakvest- 
^pd  VeaiiiK. 
^^K«K,  THE  RED,  or  Loitbe-wort. 
^^Bw,  from  pedtciiliu,  a  louse,  im- 
SVupposed  effect  of  creating  lousi- 
I  ■beep  which  feed  on  it.)  This 
BUS  of  beautiful  little  plants,  with 
[guiar  finely  cut  leaves,  in  the  gor- 
qr  ibrive  best  if  jilanted  in  a  mixture 
\  aod  soil,  and  kept  moderately  moist. 
ire  ni'ifl  readily  propagated  by  seeds. 
are  two  indigenous  species:  — 
brail  lousewort.or  tall  reil-rattle  (P. 
it),  which  is  found  in  marshes  and 
lows :  ■  perenniid,  flowering  in 
The  root  is  small.  The 
',  erect,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
many  lateral  spreading  opposite 
Leavct  partly  opposite,  and 
stalked,  smooth,  bright 
piniutifid.  Flowers  axillary, 
,  nearly  sessile,  of  an  ele- 
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RAVEN. 

gout  crimson,  darker  on  the  upper  lip,  with- 
out scent. 

2.  Pasture  lousewort,  or  dw.irf  red-rattle 
(P.  aylvaticum).  This  is  a  perennial  species, 
flowering  also  in  June  and  July ;  very 
common  in  moist  heathy,  rather  mountain- 
ous pastures.  It  is  of  more  humble  stature 
than  the  preceding,  witli  several  spreading 
or  recumbent  unbrancbed  stems,  from  a 
large  fleshy,  tupering,  subdivided  root. 
Leaves  alternate,  doubly  pinnatifid,  and 
notched;  riMliiiU  ovate,  umlivided,  crenate, 
reeui^ed.  Flowers  of  a  more  uniform  rose- 
coiour  than  the  la*t ;  the  lobes  of  their 
lower  lij)  not  fringed.  {Pazton's  Dot.  Diet.; 
Smith's  Ene-  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  129.) 

RATTLE,  THE  YELLOW.  (lihinan- 
thus;  from  Wii'n,  a  snout,  and  mithoM,  a 
flower,  in  allusion  to  the  api>earance  of  tlie 
corolla.)  For  garden  culture,  the  seeds  of 
the  yellow  rattle  have  only  to  be  sown  in  a 
moist  situation.  There  are  two  native 
sjiecies  :  — 

1 .  The  common  yellow  rattle  (J?,  crista 
galli).  An  annual  plant,  which  is  very 
common  in  rulher  barren  me.idows  and 
pastures,  flowering  in  June.  This  plant  is 
reck<)ue<l  unjirofitable  to  the  farmer,  en- 
cumbering rather  than  enriching  his  crop 
of  hay,  as  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it,  and 
whether  they  ever  eat  it  by  choice  is  doubt- 
ful. The  root  is  flbroua.  Stem  about  a 
loot  high,  with  few  and  generally  short 
branches,  leafy,  square,  often  spottel  with 
red  or  purple,  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
spreading,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  rough, 
and  minutely  wrinkled  on  both  sides,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flowers 
yellow,  crowded  into  a  terminal  braclcated 
spike,  each  pair  crossing  the  next.  The 
bractes  heart-shBi)ed,  acutely  serrated,  green. 
Calyx  bladdery,  ribbed,  smooth :  corolla 
yellow  ;  segments  of  the  upper  less  bluish. 
Capsules  dry  and  niembranous,  making  a 
rattling  noise  when  touched. 

2.  Large  bushy  yellow  rattle  (7?.  major). 
Tliis  is  also  an  annual,  growing  in  corn 
fields  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  the  last  by  its  greater 
size,  cojiious  branches,  narrower  leaves,  and 
smaller  flowers,  with  a  purple  upper  lip. 
(Etig.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 19.) 

RAVEN.  (Cortut  corax.)  This  "bird 
of  ill  omen,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  by 
far  the  largest  specimen  of  the  genus  comu 
among  British  bu-ds :  it  is  rather  a  rare  bird 
ill  England,  and,  though  his  presence  i«- 
hateful  to  the  farmer,  as  he  makes  a  prey 
of  young  poultry  and  lambs,  he  is,  in  some 
respects,  useful  as  a  devourer  of  putrid 
matter.  Bold  as  well  as  sagacious,  with 
a  quick  eye,  and  a  keen  leiue  of  smell,  the 
raven  is  always  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
3  c  4 


to  a  small  distance  to  digest  his  meal,  and 
then  returns  to  feed  ngiun.  Tbe  raven  in- 
habits high  rocks  on  the  sea-coast,  exten- 
sive woods,  mountains,  or  open  phiins, 
where  danger  may  be  seen  an<l  avoided. 
Like  other  birds  of  this  genus,  the  raven  is 
not  particular  in  his  food,  but  eats  indis- 
criminatvty  small  mammalia,  birds  or  their 
eggs,  reptdes,  insects,  grain,  or  carrion  :  on 
the  sca-coost  the  shore  is  closely  searched 
for  dead  fish  of  any  sort,  or  other  animal 
substance  washed  up  by  the  tide.  These 
birds  live  to  a  great  age.  Their  nest  is 
generally  placed  m  the  fork  of  a  branch, 
and  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  sticks,  with 
a  lining  of  wool  and  hair ;  the  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  two  inches  in  length, 
by  one  inch  four  lines  in  bi-oadth,  of  a  pole 
green  ground  colour,  spotted  and  s[>cokle<l 
with  (iorker  greenish  brown.  The  plum- 
age of  the  raven  is  glossed  with  steel-blue 
and  purple.  The  legs,  toes,  and  daws,  as 
well  OS  the  beak,  are  shining  black.  The 
whole  length  of  a  male  bird  in  twenty-six 
inches.  (^YarrelCt  Brit  Bir(U,  vol.ii.  p.  63.; 
Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  377.) 

RAY,  JOHN,  an  illustrious  English  na- 
turalist, was  the  son  of  a  blacjismith,  and 
born  in  Essex,  November  29th,  16i8.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture; and  in  1603  accsmpanied  Mr.  Wil- 
loughbv  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  of 
which  journey  he  published  an  account  in 
1 673.  Mr.  Ray  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  tC67,  and  the  Transactions 
of  that  body  aflbrd  ample  pr(>ofi<  of  his  at- 
tention to  science.  Iiis  letters,  &c.,  were 
published  after  his  death,  which  happened 
Kt  Black  Notley,  January  17th,. 17JS.  The 
works  fin*  ^siek  luk 


contain  ample  catal 
&c. :  amongst  tba 
tulips  (104  in  the  I 
carnations,  (ruit<  p4 
and  vet  the  size  I 
crously  small,  "  fona 
the  fruit,  and  thirty 
will  be  enough  for  | 
tions  the  horve  ohe^ 
fruit  here,  and  aa  ( 
swn.    {G.  W.Jolm 

REAPING.  Cut 
with  a  sickle,  hook,  < 
ing  machine,  lliet 
advantageously  jierl 
or  pul.se  is  not  uui) 
thoroughly  ripe;  oe( 
the  seetls  are  apt  tOi 
of  handling,  turning 

Mr.  Uannom  (Qi 
xii.  p.  22.)  enters  iq 
culntions  on  the  a 
wheat  a  fortnight  1 
which  he  deduces  | 
that,  independently 
cent,  on  the  value  i 
1st,  straw  of  a  betu 
tcr  chance  of  securi| 
a  saving  in  sccuringj 
smaller  the  sbeaveii 
cially  in  a  wet  hMl 
diameter  of  the  sli^ 
thirty  inches.  It  I 
also,  not  to  tie  tlie  rii 
In  niaking  tlie  thoak) 
■crou  tiw  iumnraj 
free  circulation  of  ^ 

In  some 
years  been] 


REAPING-HOOK. 

requires  immediate  and  dean 
i  il  too  valuable  to  admit  of  anj 
kritiea  or  wust('l'ulne<>s  in  harvesting, 
be  reaped.  The  mode  of  rcapinp 
hogging,  and  practised  a  good  deal 
|ttlduD,  and  part  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
Biu  exoMited: — Tlie  left  leg  being 
^bto  the  stan<ling  corn,  and  the 
BcUned  with  the  lei):  hand  over  the 
It,  ia  then  cut  done  to  the  bottom 
■bvke  from  the  right  haml.  The 
Jyf  straw,  where  this  in  valuable, 
^lis  a  good  method  of  reaping. 
mode  of  reaping  varies  with  the  na- 
'  the  crop.  Barley  and  oata  are  gene- 
it  wkh  the  scythe,   beanx  with  tlie 

peaa  with  what  are  called  fagging 
which  rather  tear  up  than  cut ;  and 
I  the  same  way. 

Mns  IB  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of 
The  average  price  is  from  12#.  to 

acre.  (Quart.  Juurn.  of  /Igr.  vol. 
222.;  Doyle  I  Pract.  Hutb.)  See 
lo,  Bakds,  IL4BVE«TtMo,  and  Bab- 

TlUAT,  &C. 

a»LNG-IIOOK.  An  implement 
»  cut  down  com.  It  is  one  of  the 
bctniments  employed  in  husbandry. 
are  two  kinds  of  hooks  ;  that  which 
»pally  used  by  the  British  labourer, 
smooth  blade  of  wrought  iron  and 
ibout  twenty-6ve  inches  long,  and 
nearly  to  a  semicircle  ;  the  other, 

■  tmivenally  preferred  by  the  Irish 
luM  A  finely  serrated  edge,  and  to- 

the  lower  point  recedes  from  the 
direction  to  nearly  ■  straigbl  line. 
|1  If  tion  of  the  reaping-hook  is  that 
ir,  coDie<|uentIy  the  aerrated  edge  is 
■ntase.  See  Sicklb. 
kPING  MACHINE.  A  contrivance 
puipoae  of  reaping  grain  by  means 
■al  labour.  With  this  view,  and  to 
t«  an  operation  of  such  importance 
fBrDier,  different  attempts  have  Yu'va 
10  construct  machines,  so  as  to  dis- 
tlie  work  in  a  rapid  manner  by  the 
tt«  of  horse  lalKtur,  but  the  succesa 
r|uch  they  have  been  attended  baa 
•  been  far  from  comi)Ictc. 

L contrivances  have  also,  of  late 
ai  rejorte<l  to  for  supplying  the 
of  the  reaping-hook,  but  hitherto 
■*«  proved  effectual,  nor  are  the  dif- 

■  aruing  from  roughness  and  irre- 
W  of  furfai-e  likely  soim  to  be  sur- 
id*  No  one  will  dispute  the  great 
•tad  advantages  of  an  eOicient  reap- 
■dune,  if  it  could  be  carried  into 
on,  as  these  advantages  are  tinivcr- 
iknowledged.  Such  an  im[>lement  is 
tre  required  now  that  our  agricul- 
>fcouiei»  are  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
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bcr  by  emigration,  and  harvest  work  has 
become  more  expensive.  There  is  now  a 
much  greater  «iuantity  of  com  to  cut  down, 
and  most  of  the  grain  ripens  about  the 
same  period.  In  1813,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deans- 
ton,  invented  a  reaping  machine,  which,  in 
some  cxjieriniental  trials,  ap]iearcd  to  per- 
form its  work  exceedingly  well ;  but,  upon 
longer  trial,  it  has  not  answered  the  favour- 
able ex(>ectatioii  formed  of  it.  Since  that 
period,  another  invention  of  a  similar 
nature,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Bell,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  but  dues  nut  appear 
to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  have  come  into 
general  use.  The  original  cost  of  these 
machines,  40/.  or  SO/.,  must,  in  many  in- 
stances, preclude  their  employment. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  advantages  of 
a  reaping  machine  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volxuue  of  the  Quart.  Jimni.  of  Agr.  p.  137.; 
and  Mr.  Bell's  machine  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed at  p.  '217.  of  the  same  volume. 

RECKLING.  A  provincial  word  sig- 
nilVing  the  last  of  a  farrow  or  brood. 

REDUACKED SHRIKE.  SceSHiUKB. 

REDBREAST  (£ryMafaniifcu/a).  The 
redbreast  (says  Mr.  Yarrell),  is  so  generally 
distributed  over  the  British  i.slands,  and  so 
universal  a  favourite,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with 
our  earliest  associations,  that  all  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  this  bird  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  habits.  These 
may  be  observed  either  in  the  wood,  the 
field,  or  the  garden,  since  there  is  scarcely 
a  hedge  without  its  redbreasted  inhabitant; 
and  if  robins  appear  to  be  more  numerous  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  state  of  vegetation  at  the  former  sea- 
son, which  leaves  them  more  exposed  to 
observation,  and  partly  because  they  resort 
to  the  habitations  of  man  for  food  as  tbey 
lind  it  decline  elsewhere.  During  summer 
they  feed  indisi'riminately  on  earthworms, 
various  insects  in  their  different  states,  fruit 
and  berries.  In  winter  every  counlry-houso 
has  its  attendant  pensioner,  who  requires 
but  little  invitation  to  become  an  in-door 
guest. 


Hep«f  ki  the  rrutntii  nn  the  undfd  floor, 
TDat  the  ■niilliifr  inf.iiiU  itrew, 

Tbe  willlni;  trtbtite  o\  thr  poor 
Tu  their  fcather'd  lututtrel  due  : 

The  oaljr  thaukk  he  can  repar 

l«  hU  BwerU}-  warbled  rouadelaj. 


The  song  of  Uie  robin  is  sweet  and  plain- 
tive, but  not  very  powerful.  The  robin 
breeds  early  in  spring ;  ila  nest  is  formed  of 
moss,  dead  leaves,  and  dried  grass,  lined 
with  hair,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers. 
The  nest  is  fre<)ucnlly  placed  on  a  bank 
sheltered  by  brushwootl,  or  a  short  distance 
above  the  ground  in  a  thick  bush,  lane,  or 
hctlge,  sometimes  in  a  hole  of  a  wall  partly 
covered  with  ivy.     Tlie  eggs  are  from 


I 

I 

I 
I 
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REDPOLE.  (i^rin^iV/a,  Bewick;  Linaria, 
Selby  and  Gould.)  There  are  two  speciea 
of  this  bird  kuown  in  the  British  islands. 

1.  Tlie  ineiily  or  stone  I'cdjxile  (Lwota 
fmietcens,  Yajrell),  lia£  been  considered  by 
several  omiLhologiats  lo  hn  merely  a  larger 
variety  of  the  lesser  redpole  ;  in  lencth  it  is 
about  five  indies  and  a  quarter.  Tbe  beak 
is  much  larger  tJiim  that  of  the  common 
red|)olc  but  of  the  same  fonu,  and  yellowish 
brown.  In  winter  the  feathers  of  the  fore- 
liead  are  dark  red ;  bock  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  u|iper  part  of  the  back,  a  mixture  of 
dark  and  light  brown ;  lower  part  of  the  bock, 
rurafi,  and  upper  tail  coverts  mcjUy  or  grey- 
ish white ;  tail  dec[)ly  forked,  neck,  breast, 
and  belly  brownisli,  white  streiike<l  with 
darker  brown,  1^8,  toes,  and  claws  dork 
brown. 

2.  Tbe  le.'tser  or  more  common  redpole 
{Linnta  linaria),  is  the  smallest  of  the  Bri- 
tlih  linnets,  and  is  even  a  tritle  smaller  than 
our  diminutive  siskin.  It  is  mure  especially 
a  winter  visiter  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  appearing  in  small  tlocks  from 
^lichaelmas  to  April ;  but  is  not  often  seen 
in  the  south  of  Etigland  in  summer.  It  is 
at  unce  distinguished  from  tbe  mealy  redpole, 
last  described,  by  its  smaller  size.  In  some  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland  particularly,  this  little  bird  is  re- 
sident all  the  year.  It  buiMs  its  nest  in  a 
bush,  or  low  tree,  of  muss,  mid  the  stalks  of 
dry  gras.s  intermixed  with  duvvn  fi-om  the  ' 
catkin  of  the  willow,  which  iilso  forms  the  , 
lining,  and  renders  it  a  particularly  soft  , 
and    warm    receptacle    for   the    ecgs   and 

Cing.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  Dum- 
;  their  colour  pale  bluish  green,  spotted 


iiiuu  la  lue  i^oouifli  | 
winter.  The  bird  fa 
straight  beak,  and  it« 
twelve  inches  and  I 
pluuiage  the  adult  b 
ttrey  breast,  and  belly- 
it  changes  to  a  tooty  I 
red  colour  of  the  u\ 
while  8pot«  on  tbe  wt 
moncnt  at  all  ages  u 
2.  Tbe  common  rei 
much  more  numerous 
accordingly  much  bet^ 
dent  in  many  part«of  d 
In  the  winter  season  { 
on  the  sea-shore,  over 
which  are  left  bare  b; 
the  birds  are  then  ■ 
spring,  however,  the 
marshes  near  pools  i 
banks  of  rivers,  whei^ 
season,  they  are  only  i 
They  feed  on  aquatic  I 
or  other  worms,  whici 
their  beaks  in  soft  mi 
makes  a  slight  oest  « 
the  moist  parts,  or  raoi 
and  l>egius  to  lay  earl^i 
reddish  white,  tinged 
with  dark  red  brown 
six  lines  and  a  half, 
lines  in  bresdtb.  In 
llie  back,  head,  &c.  4 
and  toil  feathers,  ned 
belly,  white ;  with  a  f« 
in  the  line  of  tlie  thai 
the  spring  plumage  I 
front  of  the  ueck,  ai>4 
of  the  body, 
and  streaked, 


BED-WATER. 


_  Uy  about  the  second  week  in 
It  innobitA  the  skirts  of  forest*, 
meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens,  and 
ial  to  old  walls  and  nuns,  partica- 
if  overrun  with  ivy.  The  fofxl  of 
(tart  is  worms,  beetles  and  their 
flies,  spiders,  aut£  and  their  eg';.'*, 
•nd  berries.  I'be  nest,  which  i:i 
*  looaely  constructed,  is  formed  of 
externally,  and  liuecl  with  huir  and 
It  is  occasionally  placed  in  a 
tree  or  in  a  hole  in  the  wiiU.  The 
hich  are  from  four  to  six  or  eight, 
if  SI  uniform  greenish  blue  colour,  Light 

band  a  half  long,  by  six  and  a  hulf 
In  tJic  ailult  male  during  summer, 
of  the  head,  back,  and  wiuf;-covcrts 
l-grey ;  forehead  white ;  chin,  throat, 
ti  neck  and  face,  jet  black ;  breast, 
^  8cc.  pole  chcsnut ;  legs  and  toes  brown. 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches 
le  quarter. 

•   block   redstart    {Phcnucura   tithyt) 

ready    beeu    noticed.     See    fii.^cK 

tTAXT.     (  Yarreltt  Brit.  Birih,  vol.  ii. 

»0 

CD-WATER.  A  well-known  disease 
Mfe.  "The  diseose  commonly  culled 
,  brown-water,  black-water,  moor- 
says  Mr.  R.  Thomitson,  of  Aueh- 
"  is  most  prevalent  in  old  foggy 
It  is  seldom  seen  in  hill  pastures,  i 
aown  postures,  in  which  there  is  ■ 
;e  of  clover ;  but  it  sometimes 
tna  at  the  stall,  where  the  animal  has 
ber  allowance  than  straw,  turnips,  and 
It  usually  makes  it^  appearance 
'B  fen  days  of  rain,  followed  by  cold 
reatlicr.  As  the  disease  appears  at 
in  all  situations,  it  is  dilBcult  to  trace 
listing  cause,  which  may  be  the  nature 
iture,  or  the  state  of  the  weather, 
bincd.  It  attacks  every  breed 
of  cattle. 

first  symptom  is  the  appearance  of 
like  blood  mi.\ed  with  the  urine. 
is  the  complaint  in  some  in- 
it  no  inconvenience  seems  to  he 
le  animal,  who  eats  and  drinks  as 
I  the  cud,  and  is  free  of  the 
in  m  few  days.  In  such  ca.ses  a 
twl  diarrhiKH  comes  on,  to  which  the 
may  be  attributc<l.  In  general,  how- 
,  the  disease  it  not  observed  until  the 
■I  refuses  food,  separates  from  the  rest 
berd,  appears  uull  and  heavy,  and 
great  lon^or  and  apathy.  Tlie 
the  urine  is  of  a  re<ldish  or 
kcolour,  and  if  it  be  u  milch  cow, 
often  similarly  tinged.  The 
I  from  sixty  to  seventy  ;  there  is 
constipation  of  the  bowels ;  the 
diacharged  in  moderate  quantity, 
I0S5 


and  apparently  without  jmn.  If  relief  ia 
not  aflbrded  by  some  brisk  purgative,  at 
the  periotl  when  the  urine  changes  colour 
from  red  to  brown,  the  jmiise  begins  to 
sink,  and  if  a  little  blood  De  drawn  at  liiis 
time,  its  surface  assumes  a  brownish  co- 
lour; the  eye  appears  of  a  yellowish  brown 
tint ;  the  urine  acquires  u  darker  hue  ;  the 
animal  refuses  to  rise ;  the  putse  sinks  ;  the 
legs,  tail,  and  burns,  turn  cold ;  and  the 
animal  dies,  to  all  ap|jearance  perfectly 
exhausted,  idthuugh  it  has  manifestly  no 
symptoms  of  acute  pain  during  the  course 
of  the  di.scase. 

"  Purgatives  of  any  kind,  if  given  in 
large  quantities  of  water,  are  found  to  be 
the  best  me<licines  that  con  be  employed. 
Medicines  given  to  cattle  that  have  lost  the 
power  of  chewing  the  cud,  generally  pass 
into  the  first  and  second  stonmclis,  and  If 
a  good  drought  of  water  is  not  given  to 
wash  them  frcim  thence,  if  tlie  uiiiuial  dies 
the  greater  part  of  the  medicines  will  lie 
found  in  these  stomadis ;  and  upon  this 
principle,  common  salt,  if  properly  managed, 
will  be  found  among  the  best.  Dissolve 
the  quantity  to  be  given  in  as  much  water 
OS  will  enable  it  to  pass  freely  from  the 
bottle  or  drenching  horn,  und  let  the  ani- 
mal have  plenty  of  water  to  drink  after- 
words. Should  it  refuse  to  drink,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  drenching  it  profusely 
with  water.  Without  a  plentiful  dilution, 
there  ia  no  eerloiuty  of  purging  cattle  that 
have  lost  their  cud.  If  purging  does  not 
commence  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  a  second  dose  should  be  given.  In- 
jections of  soap  and  water  should  also  be 
trietl  if  the  case  Is  obstinate,  and  when  they 
ojierate  a  pint  of  linsee<l  oil  should  be  given 
as  a  laxative.  So  obstinate  is  the  constipa- 
tion in  some  cases,  that  the  salt  acts  only 
as  a  diuretic,  causing  a  plentiful  discharge 
of  urine.  Diuretics  and  astringent*  ooin> 
bined,  seem  only  of  service  when  the  bowel* 
are  open,  and  their  impro|>er  administra- 
tion uhcn  causes  intlainuiation  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  If,  alter  purgotioa,  the  bowels 
are  kept  open  by  laxatives,  such  us  linseed 
infu.iion,  the  disease  will  gradually  dis- 
apfiear  without  their  use.  In  the  lost  stage 
oi'  the  diseujie,  when  the  urine  assumes  a 
dark  brown  or  bliu'k  colour,  no  remedy 
Be»?m«  to  have  any  elTicacv,  the  animal  is 
sunk  beyond  recovery,  the  bowels  lose  their 
action,  suppression  of  urine  follows,  the 
animal  stretches  itself  out  and  dies,  as  if 
perfectly  exhaustctl. 

"  There  are  two  diseases  which  in  their 
symptoms  bear  some  resemblance  to  red- 
water  in  cattle,  viz.  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra, 


hard.  As  the  diaease  advanced,  the  urme 
became  Mack  and  fetid.  The  animal  all 
along  exhibited  symptoms  of  excruciating 
pain,  until  death  terminated  its  sufleringa. 
Post-mortem  exauunation  disclosed  exten- 
aive  inllammution  of  the  peritonaeum.  The 
abdominal  cavity  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  dark-coloured  fetid  Uuid ;  the  fat  sur- 
rounding the  kidneys,  as  veil  as  the  kidneys 
themselves,  was  in  part  gangrenous;  and 
the  fat  generally  exhibited  a  yellow  colour, 
as  is  usual  in  coses  where  death  terminates 
inflammatory  diseases."  (TVyhm.  High.  Soc. 
vol.  ix.  p.  9.) 

REDWING.  (Tuniuslliacus.)  This 
bird  is  one  of  the  winter  visiters  to  the 
British  islands,  which,  like  the  fieldfare, 
comes  to  us  in  flocks  from  the  northern  and 
north-eustoni  parts  of  Europe,  but  with 
this  difltrence,  that  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance earlier  in  the  vear  t-han  the  field- 
fare, arriving  fre(iuentJy  by  the  middle  or 
before  the  end  of  October.  While  in  this 
country  the  re<lwings  inhabit  parks  and 
pleasure-groun<i8  that  are  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and,  like  the  thrush,  which 
they  most  resemble  in  external  appearance, 
they  seek  their  subsistence  in  mild  and 
open  weather  in  pasture  lands  and  moist 
meadows,  feeding  principally  on  worms, 
snails,  mid  other  soft-bodied  animals.  The 
whole  lenjtth  of  this  bird  is  about  eight 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  top  of  the 
head,  the  ujtper  surface  of  the  neck,  the 
bnt'k,  rump,  uppter  tail-covcrts,  and  tail- 
feathers,  uiiiforni  clove-brown;  chin,  throat, 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  dull  white, 
tinged  with  wood-brown,  and  streaked 
longitudinally  with  clove-brown ;  sides  of 
the  Ijody,  un<lcr  wing-coverta,  and  axiltiu^ 


rue  term  '^<M^H 

applied  to  the  a^nr 

has  not  been  bruisM 

REED-GRASS. 

REED-MACE 

REED-WABBLl 

REEL.  An  angle 

to  the  butt  of  the  I 

winding  In  the  line  ' 

The  barrel  of  the  ra 

cient  diameter  to  wil 

is  often  lost  by  not  l 

rapidly  within  read 

especially  where,  u 

length  of  line  has  h 

term  reel  is  also  apf 

u{>on  which  gardenC 

by  which  thev  work. 

'REGULUS.     TU 

this  little  bird,  ithi 

country. 

1 .  The  golden  crct 
{RegiJHt  amicapiUuM 
queiitly  to  be  obaey 
where  these  diminul 
tlic  smallest  luuong 
may  be  seen  all  lite 
from  branch  to  bn 
them  in  various  pcM 
their  backs  downw 
sucking  various  inu 
their  hidden  larva  aa 
ing  also  a  few  seeds  ( 
remain  in  this  countij 
The  neat  ia  placed  ii| 
and  generally  towt 
bough,  being  suppod 
the  laterally  dive 
whirli  are  inte 
which  the  outs 


diveig^ 
nttij^H 
ts^^l 


RENNET. 

brownish  black,   edged  irith 
ilow. 

■crested  regulus  (R.  i^icapilliu) 
where  so  numerous  as  the  little 

It  is  about  half  on  inch  longer, 
ee  dark  lines  contrasting  with 
oloured  lines  on  the  sides  of  the 
!  crest  is  large,  nnd  of  a  much 
red  colour  than  (hat  of  the  same 
e  gold  crest.  The  tail  feathers 
mger.  {YarrelTt  Brit.  Birds, 
7—325.) 

;T.  or  RUNNET.  The  pre- 
r  membrane  of  the  calf's  sto- 
b  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
ai  of  milk,  and  converting  it 
^  u-het/.  The  innw  is  cleaned, 
tnspended  in  jiaper  bags.  Pre- 
lu  use,  the  suit  is  extracteil  by 
e  rennet ;  which  is  then  soaked 
r  during  the  night ;  and  in  the 
le  infusion  is  jKiured  into  the 
gulate  it.  This  is  the  result  iif 
juice,  which  is  acid ;  and  nets 
•seous  part  of  the  milk,  in  the 
iBr  OS  other  acids.  It  some- 
ena  that  no  rennet  sufficiently 
urdliiig  milk  can  be  pnK;ured ; 
us  plants  have  been  advantage- 
:itute<l  for  this  purpose.  'J"he 
r  these  are  the  flowers  of  the 
es'  bedstraw  (Oalitim  rrrum), 
dand,  and  the  cardoon  {Cyimra 
),  in  Spain.  A  strong  infusion 
lie  down  of  the  latter  vegetable 
ne  and  on  the  succeeding  nioni- 
pmt  is  poured  among  fourteen 
new  milk,  which  is  thus  cffee- 
ilated,  and  in  consequence  pro- 
iriuuB  cheese.    Sec  Chsese,  Coa- 

Cheesb  Rennet. 
{Beddihu ;  from  rtilemdo.')  Tlie 
«y  or  other  consideration  issuing 
of  lands  and  tenements  paid 
upier  to  the  owner.  Tliis  has 
akcn  the  present  form  of  piiy- 
ney,  from  a  \evy  diU'ercnt  origi- 
1  for,  in  former  days,  the  land 
ly  held  of  the  superior  lord,  by 
ices  rendered,  of  either  a  military 
•tare,  such  as  currying  out  the 
re  on  to  his  lond ;  certain  days 

L digging,  or  cutting  tlic  com, 
diord;  the  genenu  adoption 
rent  or  money  payment  in  lieu 
•bitrary  and  vexatious  tcnureit, 
iQce  of  modem  days.  To  dwell 
,  however  curious  and  interest- 
MTch  would  be,  is  hardly  compa- 
*"!  aaigned  limit.s  of  this  worK. 
-Rent  is  not  due  until  iiiid- 
dnr  agreed  upon,  per  Judge 
\  Gmng  V.  Derby,  2  W.  Black- 


RENT. 

stone,  T.  R.  1077.,  "  though  the  rent  is  de- 
mandable  at  sunset,  yet  it  is  not  due,  nor 
does  the  lease  expire,  till  midnight"  (1 
Saunders,  287.,  and  Lord  Kcnyon  in  Leffley 
V.  Mm,  4  T.  R.  173.)  :  "  The  party  bound 
has,  till  the  Inst  moment  of  the  day,  to  de- 
liver himself  from  the  obligation  by  paying." 
(See  also  1  Uol.  Rep.  189.)  And  yet  when  a 
tender  is  to  l>c  mode,  or  a  demand  of  rent, 
sunset  is  the  proper  time  ;  but  (hen,  as  was 
ob«ervcd  by  Judge  Gibbs  in  TincUer  v. 
Prentice,  4  Taunton,  554.,  the  person  who 
attends  should  be  there  a  sufficient  time 
before  sunset,  to  count  the  money.  When 
rent  is  reserved  generally  by  an  agreement, 
and  no  time  or  manner  of  payment  is  men- 
tione<l,  ill  that  case  nothing  is  due  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  And  when  rent  is  speci- 
fied tobeiiayable  in  advance,  such  agree- 
ment should  state  it  to  be  alirays  in  advance, 
otherwise  the  Court  may  rule  otherwise,  as  in 
HoUatul  v.  Palsar,  2  Starkie,  1 60.  And  when, 
by  ft  parol  agreement,  the  rent  was  to  be 
paid  from  Laily-day  following,  evidence  ia 
admissible  to  show  I  hat  Old  Lady-day  was 
intended  {Doe  v.  Beiimn,  4  B.  &  A. 588.); 
and  even  in  a  written  agreement  not  under 
seal  {Denit  v.  Jliipkinson,  .'J  I).  &  U.  507.), 
where  the  tenant,  who  is  about  to  quit  his 
farm,  advertises  a  sale  of  his  stock,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent  to  the  end  of  his  term  to 
bis  landlord,  who  has  notice  of  the  sale, 
docs  not  raise  on  inip!ie<l  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  lanillord  to  consent  to  the  eale, 
and  the  removal  of  the  property.  (Butkley 
v./'iiAfr,  3N.&M.381.) 

Payment  o/ Rent. — There  is  an  implied 
covenant  for  payment  of  rent  under  the 
words  "yielding  and  paying"  {Iggvlden 
V.  May.  7  East,  237.),  and  a  net  rent  means 
tlie  simie  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  clear  of 
all  deductions  (Bennett  v.  Womnck,  7  It.  & 
C.  027.).  No  jwcurity  which  can  be  given 
to  the  landlord  by  the  tenant,  ns  a  bill  or 
bond,  or  promissory  note,  even  if  the  land- 
lord give  a  receipt  for  it,  will  be  regarded 
as  |>nvnient  of  rent :  he  may  still  distrain  for 
it  (tiurris  \.  Shipiray,  IJullcr  N.  P.  182.; 
Citrti»  V.  Riuh,  2  Ves.  &  B.416),  and  re- 
ceiving interest  for  the  arrears  is  no  waiver 
of  the  right  to  distrain  (Sherry  v.  Prettim, 
1  Chitty,  245.).  When  the  tenant  is  di- 
rected by  his  landlord  to  pay  the  money 
due  for  rent  into  a  bank  (Breed  v.  Green, 
Holt,  204.),  or  remit  it  by  imisL,  and  the 
banker  fails,  or  the  letter  is  lost,  in  either 
case  the  loss  falls  upon  the  landlord  (  War- 
wicke  V.  NoaAes,  Peidce,  67.)  ;  but  then  the 
letter  should  be  delivered  to  the  General 
Post  Office,  or  its  main  bronchia  :  it  will  not 
Hiiilice  to  deliver  it  to  a  bellman  in  the  street 
(Hau-hint  \.BuU,  Pcake,  167.),  or  lay  Iho 
letter   in    a   place   amongit   otbcri   from 


m  leio.     no  pooiunea  me  romnr- 

ing  irorks :  — 

1.  A  Letter  tii  UvefUle  Price,  Em).,  cm  L*nd*r«|ie 
GjuilMiilig.  LnDdon,  1794,  4to.  3.  SketctaM  and  Hint* 
on  LaDdacape  GRrdeiiinK ;  collected  from  Deitint  and 
ObMTTiuioiu  now  in  t£e  Po«Masioo  of  the  different 
Motilenien  and  Gentleinen  for  whoae  Uie  thev  were 
originally  made ;  tlie  wtiole  tending  to  euabliiD  fixed 
Princlplet  in  tiie  Art  of  laring  out  Groundi.  Sixteen 
coloured  nUtea.  Loudon,  179,\  folio.  3.  OlMerraliani 
on  tite  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Cianlentng, 
including  ftome  Remarkf  on  Grecian  and  Gotlilc  ArchT- 
teclure.  collected  from  varioiu  USS.  In  tiie  Poiietiton 
AfdlOereut  Noblemen  and  Gemlemen  :  the  wbole  lend- 
ing to  Cktablliii  flxed  Principles  in  the  respective  Arts. 
Manr  ptatet,  London,  IM(a,  4to.  4.  Obaerrations  on 
the  Changes  in  Landscape  Gardening.  IttOfi,  Hro.  6.  On 
the  lotriiduction  of  Indian  ArcliUecture  and  Gardening. 
JAM,  futio.  fi.  On  the  suupfised  Kirn7tt  nf  Ivy  on  Trees, 
In  the  elerentb  volume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Lino.  So- 
ciety, p. '/7.  miO.  7.  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Ljuidtcape  Gardening.  London,  U17,  folio, 
lit  this  work  hii  sou  assisted  him,    (O,  H'.  JoAmmn,) 

RESERVOIK.  A  conservatory  of  water. 
The  busbuntUn;;  of  water  is  now  becoming 
a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  agn- 
culturist  This  arises  irom  its  scarcity  in 
many  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved drainage  of  the  land,  and  from  the 
many  uses  to  which  machinery  may  be 
applied  in  fiu-ming  operations  by  the  agency 
ol  water  power.  The  construction  of  re- 
scr^'oirs  must  resolve  itself  into  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

First,  where  a  sullicient  quantity  of  water 
can  be  diverted  directly  from  the  channel 
of  a  stream  or  river. 

Second,  where  the  supply  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  drainage,  which  maintains  a 
stream  during  part  of  the  year,  but  which 
stream  fails  during  the  summer  months. 

Third,  where  there  arc  grounds  affording 
a  favourable  situation  for  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir,  but  through  which  there  is 
no  natural  stream  passing, 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  t  reacrroir, 


will  be  found  wdl  c4 
pose,  and  it  nhould 
of  moistened  and  wi 
down  in  layers.  Ko^ 
be  given  which  will  q 
construction  of  reiea 
necessarily  depend  01 
country  supply  of  H 
and  from  what  aouf 
hints,  however,  will 
volume  of  the  HigAlt 
—325,  See  PosM  I 
RESINS,  Peculi* 
of  allied  propertiesi, 
hydrogen,  and  oxjgt 
of  which  is  the  roaui 
sidue  afler  the  disti 
in  order  to  obtain  th 
no  water  is  used  in  I 
reumatic,  browniah-yi 
substanc-o  remains,  bi 
ler't  rotin  ,-  when  wa| 
is  the  opaque  yeUow  { 
ron'n.  \\  hen  crerj 
evaporated  from  the  1 
state  of  fusion  at  a  i 
and  then  allowed  toi 
resin  is  procured.  I| 
fusible  at  a  modera 
and  soluble  in  roirita 
and  also  fixed  ous  ai 
heat.  The  mineral  ad 
ficial  tannin  ;  the  alkl 
in  combination  with  % 
Dentine  and  wax,  fc« 
furniture.  Rosin  oal 
carbon  73-944,  hvd 
of  the  other  r 


r  root,  rcaiBting  the  harrow's  prongs, 

je  the  Englinh  name.     The  stems  are 

i,   though  ofttn  considerably  woo<)y, 

ttrubby,    ToriouB     in    length,    hairy. 

IP    generally  simple,   entire    towards 

(»■■«•     Flowers  mostly  solitary,  large, 

lAndsome,  of  a   brilliant  rose   colour. 

Vm  Em.  Flor.  vol.  lii.  p.  266.) 

^ZOMA.     (Lat.  rhiza,  a  root).     A 

Applied  to  Ttxtta  which  spread  under 

|wl,  like  those  of  the  iris. 

lODODENDUON.     (From  rhodo,  a 

•nd  demlron  a  trco,  because  of  the  ap- 

ofthe  terminal  bunches  of  llowers.) 

^>)K>doildidron  is  decidedly  one  of  the 

Of  nil  known  genera,  contuning  some 

most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy 

i  all  of  which  are  admirably  adapted 

ornamenting  tlie  grecn-hou.se  or 

',  or  for  iilaiiling  smgly  on  luwna. 

b  moat  suitable  to  these  plants, 

may  also  be  grown  in  very  sandy 

lie  mould.      They  are  propagated 

or  seeds.  The  small-wi»aded  kinds 

also  increased  very  freely  by  young 

I,    planted    in  sand  under  a  glass. 

iV  BoL  Diet.) 

p[7BARB.   (Rheum  rhaponticum,  from 

i  spread,  and /{Aeum /lyAn'Juni.)     The 

)st  suited  to  these  plants  is  one  that  ia 

Hch,  deep,  and  mrtderately  moist.     A 

ieavy  or  shallow  soil  never  produces 

B  perfection.    The  compartment  can- 

1  too  open. 

(■T  be  propagatc<l  by  cuttings,  but  the 
WUmost  univergally  practised  is  by 
;  Tbis  should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is 
k  September  or  October,  for  if  kept 
'  the  ground  until  the  spring  it  will 
notinue  dornumt  for  twelve  months  ; 
of  this,  however,  is  risked,  it 
inserted  early  in  Febraary  or 
The  seeds  are  best  inserted  in 
Ihrce  feet  apart  and  an  inch  deep,  the 
tovemain  where  raised  ;  for  alllinugh 
MD  bear  removing,  yet  it  always 
and  somewhat  lessens  their  growth. 
tliejr  make  their  ap|K'arance  in  tlie 
id  have  been  thoroughly  cleared 
Uiey  may  be  thinned  to  six  or 
■sunder,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
I  about  them  loosened  with  the  hoc. 
the  conclusion  of  summer,  when  it 

tdetCTmlue<l  which  arc  the  strongest 
they  must  l>e  finally  thinned  to  three 
1       "  'r  the  hybrid  to  six.     They 

iially  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In 
wiicn  the  leaves  decay,  they  are 
and  the  bed  being  gently  turned 
little  well   putrefied   stable-dung 
and  some  of  tn<>  earth   npplie<l  over 
Jn  the  spring,  the  bed  mar  be 
ttttfc,  [Mesiuui  to  the  plants  making 


,  and 


I  their  appearance ;  and  as  the  stalks,  when 
blanched,  are  much  less  harsh  in  taste,  re- 
quire less  sugar  to  be  rendered  palatable, 
and  are  greatly  improved  in  apjiearance,  as 
T.  Hare,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  accidentally  disco- 
vered (TVffiM.  Hori.  Soc.  Land.  vol.  iL 
p.  258.),  at  this  period  a  trench  may  be 
dug  between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  from 
it  laid  about  a  foot  thick  over  the  stool. 
This  covering  must  Ijc  removed  when  the 
cutting  ceases,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
grow  at  liberty.  As  the  earth  in  wet  sea- 
sons is  apt  to  induce  decay,  the  covering 
may  be  acfvuntanrcously  formed  of  coal-ashes 
or  drift  sand,  which  arc  much  less  retentive 
of  moisture.  ITiose  plants  produce  the 
seed  in  greatest  perfection  that  are  not 
gathered  Irom,  but  on  no  account  must  they 
bo  subjected  to  tlie  process  of  blanching. 
Two  year  old  plants  often  produce  seed,  but 
in  the  third  year  always.  It  must  be  gathered 
■8  soon  as  ripe,  and  great  care  tAen  that 
none  is  scattered  over  the  beds,  for  the 
plants  thence  produced  often  spring  up  and 
greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by  growing 
unobserved  amongst  them.  (&'.  W.JohH- 
tons  Kitch.  Card.) 

RHUS,  (Derived  from  raiu,  in  Greek, 
which  is  from  rhuiid,  a  Celtic  word  signify- 
ing red  ;  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  some  species  in  autumn.) 
The  harily  kinds  are  rather  ornamental, 
and  well  iittcd  for  shrubberies ;  .some  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  nxAs,  and 
others  by  cuttings  and  layers.  ITie  juice 
of  R.  rodicant  and  R.  toxicudeiidron  is 
milky,  stains  black,  and  is  extremely  poi- 
sonous. R.  coriaria  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  in  tsnning  Turkey  or 
Morocco  leather.     (Paxlon's  But.  Diet.) 

Hin-GRASS.     Sec  Tlajitaik. 

RICHARD'S  PIPIT.  {Anthiu  Ricardi.) 
An  occasional  visiter  to  this  country.  The 
whole  length  of  tlie  male  bird  is  six  inches 
anil  threi'  ciuarters.  The  plumage  is  brown, 
titiged  with  yellow.  For  habits,  &c.,  see 
Pipit. 

RICK.  A  pile  of  com,  hay,  straw,  lic~, 
regularly  heapied  up  in  the  open  air,  and 
sheltered  from  wet  oy  thatch.     See  Stack. 

RICK- YARD.  A  term  sometimes  given 
to  that  part  of  the  form-yard  in  which  the 
stacks  arc  placed. 

RIDDLE.  A  sort  of  sieve  used  to  se- 
parate dust  and  the  seeds  of  plants  from 
com.  They  are  made  of  various  sixes  for 
different  uses. 

RIDGE.  A  piece  of  ground  laid  up  be- 
tween two  furrows,  having  always  consider- 
able length,  but  different  small  breadths, 
according  to  circumatAnces. 

RIDGLET.    A  provincial  word,  used  to 


A 


nug. 
WNC 


76-DOYB.    SeePiQK>s. 

BING-OUZEL.    SeeOvsBi. 

BIXGS,  FAIRY.    See  Faut  Rno. 

RINGS  IN  TIMBER.  The  concentric 
laren,  bjr  whidi  the  wood  is  fonned.  See 
AxBCBJim,  Bask,  Libxb,  &c. 

ROACH.  (^CfpHmat  ratOw.)  This  is  a 
well  known  rirer  fish,  which  is  almost  uni- 
Tcrsalljr  distributed,  and  they  breed  pro* 
Andy  aa  well  in  ponds,  weira,  and  manhes, 
as  in  rirefs  and  lakes.  The  best  season  for 
roach  fishing  is  firom  autumn  until  the  fol- 
lowing sprimg :  they  usually  spawn  in  May. 
The  baits  used  are  gentles,  worms,  and 
pastes.  {WmUom'M  Ai^er ;  Bbaae't  Band 
Sporlt.) 

ROADS.    SeeHiGHWATS. 

JiliseadrausatMm.  — This  process  in  road- 
nakinf .  whidi  has  receired  its  name  from 
Macadam,  consists  in  fiHming  the  road 
crust  cfstoata,  brcken  with  a'hammer  into 
uvular  pieces  of  a  small  and  uniform  size. 
>Then  the  stooes  of  which  the  road  crust  is 
to  be  formed  are  brc^en  to  the  proper  mag- 
nitude and  form,  the^  are  spread  orer  the 
sorfitce  of  the  road  m  a  layer  of  three  or 
four  indies  thi<^  After  this  has  beoi  con- 
solidated by  carriages  working  upon  it  or 
by  rollers,  another  layer  of  broken  stones  of 
equal  depth  is  laid  upon  it;  it  is  con- 
solidated in  like  manner;  and  thus  one 
layer  is  laid  over  another  nntil  an  artificial 
cnist  is  formed  of  brc^en  stones  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  gire  the  requisite  strength  to 
the  road. 

Mr.  Macadam  disregarded  the  nature  of 
the  substratum  on  which  his  roads  rested ; 
and  he  maintained,  that  if  it  was  not  such  a 


are  to  be  broken  o£ 
the  interstices  to  be 
firmly  wedged  or  n 
li^t  hammer ;  so  tin 
is  finished,  its  crosi 
convexity  of  sur&cc 
in  the  centre,  aba* 
eighteen  feet  in  the  < 
are  to  be  coated  with 
stones,  six  inches  de< 
four  must  be  first  pn 
by  carriages  and  h» 
traffic  of  the  road,  ( 
stantly  to  rake  in  tjki 
has  become  firm  and 
After  this,  the  r«n 
stone  may  be  put 
stone,  forming  six  in 
sist  of  raeces  bndcei 
ticable  mto  a  cubio 
magnitude  that  the] 
ring  of  two  inches  i 
ameter.  The  spaoei 
middle  dghteen  feet 
broken  stone  or  well' 
up  to  the  lerd  of 
boundary  of  the  roi 
whde  conrexi^  of  i 
the  middle  above  tl 
and  the  whde  of  the 
and  consolidated  aba 
coating  (me  indi  aac 
sraTel,  free  from  da- 
Dkt  of  Sde»ee.) 

ROARIKG.  In  I 
known  to  jockey*  an 
usually  accompanies 
wind.  It  is  general 
continued  ot  violent 


P      ROCKET. 

ET,   LONDON.      See    Hbdob- 

ET.  ^Iteteda.)  There  are  two 
IS  tpecics  of  rocket  or  niifiiionctle. 
r'a  rocket,  or  yellow  weed  {It. 
•ee  Wbld  and  the  base  rocket  or 
lonettc  (/?.  hitea),  which  is  found 
abundantlj  on  chalky  hilLs  and 
Ks,  flowering;  in  July  and  Au<;ust. 
is  rather  woody ;  the  stem  bushy, 
S  feet  high,  striated  and  branched, 
ei  are  deeply  thrcc-lobwl,  lower 
nalifid.  1'  lowers  biiH'-colourcd, 
eentcd,  in  cluster*.  [Smith'/  Eng. 
.11.  p.  347.)  See  MiosoNETTE. 
Kt,  THE  SEA.  {CakiU.)  lliis 
•  of  annual  plants,  of  little  beauty 
cultivation.  One  species,  the  pur- 
Jckct  (C  nuiritima),  \a  iudifteuous, 
^ery  common  on  the  sandy  sea- 
rcrin^  from  June  to  September. 
^•ge  IS  smooth,  fleshy,  bushy,  a 
,  much  branched  and  spreading  in 
hection ;  the  stem  and  branches 
Ay  twist«d  and  zig-zac,  never 
Jhe  leaves  ore  tleshy,  pinnatifiii, 
WfEie  glaucous,  with  a  saltish  bit- 
^Flowcrs  rather  large,  of  a  bright 
inr,  densely  corymbose.  (.^>g- 
.iiiji.  183.) 
PIPIT.  (Anthu  iiipmticwi.)  The 
>t  inhabits  low  lint  shores  in  the 
>f  the  sea,  and  the  neiglmuring  salt 
wheie  it  feeds  on  marine  insects. 
»  nest  on  the  ground  of  dry  grass, 
four  or  five  ejajs,  which  arc  green- 
^noitled  wiui  ash  brown ;  nine 
^balf  long  by  seven  lines  and  a 
K  The  general  colour  of  the 
■  olive,  or  yellowish  brown.  Whole 
tthe  bird  six  inches  and  three 
MiYarreWs  Brit.  Birdt,  vol.  L 
■w  PiriT. 

BK.  {Coraciiu  garniln.)  In  or- 
B>  perching  bird,  which  is  an 
^fisitor  to  our  shores.     The  ge- 


ROLLERS. 


ncral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blue  of 
various  shades,  tinged  with  verditer,  brown, 
and  black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  thirteen  inches.  The  fofxl  of  the  roller 
consists  of  worms,  slues,  insects  in  their 
various  stages,  and  lierries.  (YarreWs  BriL 
BiriU,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

ROLLERS.  An  implement  of  simple 
construction,  like  the  roller,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  render  smooth  the  surface  of 
arable  lands,  would  not  seem  to  admit  ap- 
parently of  much  variety  in  its  construc- 
tion. S'cverlheless,  it  is  an  implement  in 
which  greater  diversity  of  form  i.i  found  to 
exist  titan  in  most  other  agricultural  ma- 
chines. Hollers  are  of  all  sizes,  weights, 
and  len";tlis  ;  and  the  material  of  which  they 
arc  nindc  is  occasionally  iron,  sometimes 
stone,  but  most  comnioiily  wood.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  undouble<lly  the  best,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  jointed  roller,  by  which 
the  operation  of  turning  at  the  emls  of  the 
ridges  is  materially  facilitaled,  and  the  sla- 
ding  of  the  earth  whicli  would  otherwise 
take  place  on  tlic  lieiid-lands,  not  only  to 
their  great  detriment,  but  to  the  no  small 
increase  of  labour  to  the  horses,  is  thereby 
prevented. 

An  ingenious  gentleman,  the  late  George 
BcHiili,  Esq.,  of  .\llerlou,  near  Liver|>ool, 
who  to  a  great  love  of  farming  added  a 
very  toleraljle  share  of  mechanical  skill, 
and  to  both  ample  means  to  carry  out  bis 
various  devices,  constructed  a  roller,  or 
rather  a  nest  of  rollers,  on  the  lever  prin- 
ciple. Ho  contended  for  a  very  small  di- 
tmieter  us  the  most  efTeclive  in  crushing  tJie 
cUxis,  and  throwing  the  crrcatest  possible 
weight  on  the  surface  of  tne  gitjund.  We 
regret  being  only  able  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  invention  from  memory  ;  but  do  not 
think  his  roller  v&s  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  outside.  It  consisted  of 
five  r^ylinilerA  or  rollers,  arranged  somewhat 
in  ihij  manner. 


J 


roOeri.  —  These  are  not  by  any 
r  modem  invention,  having  been 
VB  to  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  and 
br  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 
r  improvement  they  have  iinder- 
I  been  to  render  each  ring  in- 
tt  of  itj  neighbour,  so  that  the 
•f  turning  at  the  end  of  the  field 
tod,  ss  in  the  cose  of  the  jointc<l 
rwdy  mentioned.  The  modern 
!rs  in  other  respects  have  not  iin- 
if  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Booth, 
be  correct,  that  a  small 

n 


diameter  is  better  than  a  large  one.  The 
drill  roller  is  used  for  the  ilnuble  purp<iseof 
crushing  clods  on  rtrngh  lands,  and  making 
grooves  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  wheat 
or  other  grain  sown  brood -C4ist  on  light  soils. 
It  is  a  capital  tool  for  either  purpose.  In 
the  first  case  it  is  followed  by  a  harrow,  of 
sufGcient  weight  to  lighten  up  the  surface ; 
in  the  other,  the  fine  short-toothed  liant)w, 
or  even  a  mere  bush  harrow,  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  less  such  land  is  disturbed 
after  sowing  the  better,  and  the  more  distinct 
will  be  the  several  rows  or  grooves  of  corn. 
8z 
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ROLLING. 

tJkHbf  dod  enuher  ia  under  raaxij 
istancef  a  valuable  iiiiplenK^nt.  It  i.i 
•ed  of  >  scries  of  iron  rings,  with 
id  edges  set  apart  from  each  other 
three  or  four  inches.  Small  cross 
Ir  knives  arc  placed  at  frequent  in- 
I  on  the  faces  of  these,  ami  near  their 
notched  rims,  so  as  to  intersect  every 
I  of  land  over  which  it  passes.  Its 
pction,  combined  with  its  great 
I^Kudert  it  ver^  cifcctivo  for  the  pur- 
firich  its  name  denotes.  Inilced,  as 
I  farmlnv  bailiff  once  aptiv  remarked, 
ijPoU  and  a  harrow  cornbmed.  The 
la  ma  implement  which  reipiires  sonic 
,  H  to  the  time  of  its  use,  and  this 


ROOT. 

remark  applies  with  increased  force  to  tho 
one  under  consideration. 

Seam  or  Land  Pretter.  —  If  a  drill  is  so 
effective  an  implement,  far  more  so  is  the 
scam  or  land  presser,  inasmuch  as  its  whole 
force  and  weight  is  directed  to  each  indi- 
vidual furrow,  as  it  is  turned  over  by  the 
common  plough.  The  seam  presser  is  in 
fact  an  abstract  of  a  drill  roller,  consisting 
of  but  two  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  which, 
following  in  the  furrow,  press  and  roll  down 
the  newly  turnud-iip  earth,  and  it  is  more 
particularly  useful  when  applied  to  clover 
stubbles  intended  for  wheat.  (Raiuomt  on 
Agr.  Imp.) 
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LIITG.  In  agriculture,  the  action 
Rtion  of  drawmg  a  roller  over  the 
of  the  ground  with  the  view  of 
g  down  the  clods,  rendering  it  more 
It,  and  bringing  it  even  and  level ;  or 
rolling  the  surface,  as  in  gruKs  lands, 
practice  that  becomes  necessary 
1  tbc  tillage  and  gross  lands,  and 
of  much  utility  in  both  sorts  of 
In  the  former  ease  it  is  made 
trith  different  intentions,  as  for  the 
\  ot  breaking  ilown  and  reducing  the 
and  Inmpy  parts  of  the  soil  in  i)re- 
t  for  the  reception  of  crojw.  It  is 
r  »-n-iij  use  in  many  ca.sos  of  light 
mg  the  surface  more  firm, 
'.  after  the  seed  is  put  in. 
tK.  (C'orput  fmgilegvji.}  I'hchabits 
pearuicc  of  this  conuuon  and  widely 
pd  bird,  are  so  well  known  that  de- 
ll M  nnnecessary.  It  is  found  in  all 
ided,  temperate  i)arts  of  Eurojie,  hut 
|>iindwitly  in  Lngland  and  Ireland 

^Be  omnivorous,  devouring  in  each 
In  kind  of  food  they  can  obtain  in 
jateat  (juantity ;  but  tlicy  feed  princi- 

r  worms  and  various  in««!Cts,  which. 
Dumber  of  the  birds  themselves, 
t  cotMumed  to  an  enormous  extent. 
Ml  tlwre  hu  always  been  a  differ- 
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ence  of  opinion  lietwcen  farmers  as  to 
the  question  of  Iheir  amount  of  usefulness, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rooks  are  hii;hly 
beneficial  to  the  farm,  by  keeping  within 
due  bounds  the  fumiji-fiy  beetle,  the  cock- 
chafer beetle,  wireworin  beetle,  crane  fly, 
slugs,  grabs,  &c.  which  prey  upon  and  in- 
jure the  cultivateil  crops. 

The  rook  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale 
greenish  ground  colour,  blotched  over  with 
dark  greenish  brown,  one  inch  eight  lines 
long,  by  one  inch  two  lines  broad.  The 
whole  length  of  an  adult  male  is  about 
nineteen  inches  and  a  half  l"he  female  is 
frc(piently  two  inches  shorter  than  the 
male,  and  has  Icis  brilliimcy  in  her  plumage. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  bird,  and 
instances  have  occurred  of  perfectly  white 
r(K)ks.  ( YarreWg  Brit.  Bird*,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 . ; 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. ;  vol.  ix. 
J).  464.) 

KO(')T.  In  botany,  that  part  of  the  cen- 
tral a.\is  of  a  jilnnt  which  i>  formed  by  the 
descending  fibres,  and  whose  function  is  to 
attract  liquid  food  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  mingled.  It  dilfers  from  the  stem  in  not 
having  leaves  or  buds  ujjon  its  surl'ac*,  and 
in  its  tendency  to  burrow  under  ground,  re- 
treating from  light;  nevertheless,  some  klnda 
of  roots  are  exclusively  formed  in  air  and 
light,  u  in  Uie  ivy,  and  other  such  phut* ; 
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colour  of  the  flowers.)  In  botany,  the 
£ngHs1i  name  for  the  well  known  and  iini- 
versnlly  cultivated  flower  of  the  genua 
ifojia.  It  is  an  extensive  fmiiily,  but  all 
of  the  species  love  a  stiff  soil.  No  rosea 
will  thrive  in  shallow  poor  ground.  Stand- 
ard rosea  arc  obtained  by  budding  them 
upon  vigorous  stocks  raised  from  the  seed 
of  the  hedge  or  dog-rose,  managing  the 
stocks  in  tlic  same  way  as  fruit  stocks. 
Their  heads  roust  be  pruned  occasionally, 
to  prevent  their  rambling.  The  dwarf 
roses  in  llower  borders  should  be  pruned 
in  January,  down  to  a  foot  high,  cuttin" 
out  the  old  and  dead  wood.  They  will 
produce  finer  flowers.  Roses  bear  their 
flowers  upon  wood  of  the  last  year.  Only 
the  China  roses  flower  ufxin  the  shoots  of 
the  same  year.  Koses  continue  blowing  a 
long  time,  if  the  fading  flowers  are  cut  off", 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  seed.  The  fol- 
lowing roses  are  very  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  might  satisfy  any  person  who  was  not 
an  lunateur  :  —  Provence,  white  and  red. 
Moss  Provence,  white  and  red.  Damask. 
Velvet  striped.  Maiden's  blush,  l^ionthly 
roses,  white  and  red.  Yellow,  double  and 
single.  Rose  de  ^lanx.  Austrian  briar. 
Sweet  briar.  Chinese,  ^lultiflora.  Lady 
Bonks.  Hardy  climbers  are,  the  Ayrshire 
rose,  single  anil  double.  Boursalt,  red  and 
crimson.  Reversa,  cleffans.  Rosa  scrapcr- 
virens,  three  sorts.  Lady  Bank;j  yellow 
rose.     Rosa  ruga. 

As  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  give  a 
standard  list  of  the  most  improved  culti- 
vated kinds,  owing  to  the  number  uf  supe- 
rior sorts  nused  annually  from  sewl,  and 
many  of  the  varieties  l>eing  annually  lost, 
going  out  of  repute,  or  entirely  changing 


lat«  botanical  ^v^^l 
up  a  considerMlih*  ym 
to  name.  {Piulirna 
Shrub. ;  Smith' t  A'na 

ROSE-COLOIR: 
tor  rotevf,  from  pasta 
man :  this  bin!  wa 
becauise,  like  the  tU 
seen  in  company  w| 
This  beautiful  oird' 
visiter  to  our  dion 
wing.s  and  toil  aii 
violet  blue ;  tlic  fcad 
gated  so  as  to  foml 
back,  rump,  hreaat, 
rose  colour.  The  wj 
is  eight  inches  and  a 
Sirds,  vol.  ii.  p.  6'2.) 

ROSE,  JOHX,  '^ 
gardener  of  his  time 
time  Swilzer  pub 
1718.     He'       ■" 

1.  Thi- F!.|r\l.1i  VI 
maktnc   '-■ 
TbU  lu 
denor  u. 
Thli  ii  nuiiit'inf^i  Dy  I 

wta-    ( c>.  ir.  JokMstm't  H 

ROSE,    GDEL^ 
Rose.  i 

ROSEMARY.  { 
From  roa,  dew,  ainl 
account  of  its  maritii 
implying  "  the  dew  \ 
are  three  vorietieij 
striped,  and  silmH 
tlie  one  in  general  X 
thrives  best  OQJ^H 
which  there  is  ^^H 
other  calcaMM^^H 
the  planta^^^^H 


ROSEMARY,  TEE  WILD. 

:  any  of  llic  spring  immtlia,  or  by 
during  the  siuumier.  lint  the  finest 
are  raised  froiu  seed,  whiib,  itnieed, 
\y  layei^  is  the  onlv  iiiimIu  of  jiru- 
ng  the  gold  and  silver-strifU'd  vu- 
I  practiced.  Tlie  Miwiug  uiUiit  take 
Ld  March  or  early  In  April.    (G'.  W. 

'«  Kilch.  Gard.) 
SEilARY,  TILE  WILD.    Sec  Ah- 

fDA. 

BE-KOOT.    (lihodiola.)    Tlie  moun- 
Dae-root   (i?.  rosea)   ia  m\  iiidifieiious 
iual  plant,  lound  gruwing  in  the  fis- 
tt  aliiine  riK-ks  or  miiritiiin-  eiittj*.  The 
I  liuck  und  rutiier  tle^hy,  much  di- 
et the  eniwu ;  tlie  cuticle  crey  and 
like  satin.     When  recently   dried, 
has  an  agreeable  scent,  resem- 
water.     'llic  herbuge  i.t  succii- 
th,  ond  glaucons,  about  a  span 
Cyme  of  niuny  yellow  (lowers  with 
aotkert.   (SmUh'a  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv. 

A  provincial  term  applied  to 
I  is  neither  light  nor  heavy,  being 
between  sutid  und  day ;    it  is 
I  written  rosills. 

,     A  well-known  substance,  pro- 
Um   distillutiou   of  turpentine. 

In   farriery,  o  disease   in  sheep 

iiniuial.s  in  which  both  the  liver 

are  iifFectcii,   aiut  there  is  eoiu- 

•IropsiciU  tendency.     Its  raviige.H 

ly,  howe\er,  confined  to  sheep,  and 

t  commonly  closely  connected  with 

of  moist  food,  or  placing  these  ani- 

low,   wet   situations,   every    way 

to  ttieir  uaturid  habits ;  for  sheep, 

of  freedom,  seek  the  most  ele- 

'  dry,  "iid  heathy  situations  —  an  in- 

wUicb    long  imprisonment  and   do- 

tk>n  has  not  yet  eradicated  :  every 

aware   with  what    tenacity   his 

to  the  very  highest  portions 

It  i«  only  when  we  force  them 

l>it     low    grounfls,    and    situations 

■';.  ir  habits,  that  they  thus  bc- 

!.     In  a  state  of  nature  too, 

r,..,-.     upon  the  heath  |ilants,   and 

ith  avidity  at  cerUiin  perioils   sidt 

»i.d    -^ili    I'xudatious,   facts   which 

Cit  eicaiied    the    notice    of 

i>.     Thus  the  orgali  or 

I  bilx'ria,  which  are  the  prc- 

'  f  :dl  our  domestic  sheep,  arc 

.'i!  of  the  fallow  deer,  on 

I   of  mountains  reaching 

iL  til'-  iiii'Jilie  of  Asia  to  the  EiiAtern 

Tliey  arc  found   in  small  lliH'ks, 

over  the  highest  elevations.   As  the 

ipprrtat-he»,  they  move  downwanls 

plains,  and  exchange  their   food 


from  the  mountain  plants  to  grass  and  other 
vegetables.  They  are  so  [uirtial  to  .salt,  that 
they  scrope  away  the  earth  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  saline 
(jluces  in  ordere  to  proeur  it.  All  animals 
in  fact  seek  salt  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  shawl  goat  of  Thibet  {Dr.  MacevUoch); 
the  rein  deer  of  Norway  (  Von  Brech)  ;  tlie 
pyall,  or  bos  frontalis  of  Aracan  {A.  B. 
JLambert) ;  the  horses  and  mules  of  Mexico 
{Dr.  I'ari»)\  the  cattle  of  Uucnos  Ay  res; 
the  JMerino  flocks  of  Spain  {Lord  Sinner- 
tilie  oii  Sheep,  p.  97.) ;  the  sheep  of  Flan- 
ders, whose  owners  deem  iU  use  an  effectual 
prevention  of  the  rot  {Minutes  of  the  Suit 
Committee,  p.  119.);  all  are  fond  of  salt, 
und  tliere  is  very  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  by  the  use  of  this  vabudile 
condiment,  the  ravages  of  this  dreuilful  dis- 
ease might  either  be  very  materially  modi- 
fied, or  perhajja  entirely  jireveuled. 

Many  years  since,  Ellis,  in  bis  Practical 
Hushandry,  recommended  the  use  of  suit, 
mi.xed  with  wort,  in  which  had  Iwen  Ixiiled 
sage,  penny-royal,  wormwood,  shepherd's 
purse,  comlrey,  &c.  as  a  prevention  of  the  rot ; 
seven  or  eight  sjxionsful  was  the  dose,  once 
a  week  after  April,  whenever  the  weather 
was  weL 

More  (hart  three  centuries  since,  Fitz- 
herljert,  the  earliest  of  the  English  agrieul- 
turid  writers,  alluded  to  this  dreadful  dis- 
order in  his  "  Boke  of  Husbandry,"  and  in 
his  section  entitled  "  What  thynges  rotteth 
Shepc,"  he  says,  "It  is  necessary  that  a  shep- 
lierde  slioulde  knowe  what  thynge  rotteth 
shepe,  that  he  tiivghto  kepc  theym  the  bet- 
ter. There  is  u  gras.se  called  sperewort, 
and  hath  n  lunge  narrow  leafe  lyke  a  s{>ere 
heed,  (iiui  it  wyll  growe  a  fote  hyghe,  and 
beiireth  a  yellowe  lloure  in  lowe  ])l.ace.« 
where  the  water  is  used  to  stande  in  wyn- 
ter.  An  other  grosse  is  called  ]ieny  grasse, 
and  growetlie  lowe  by  the  erthe  in  u  niarsho 
grounde,  and  hath  a  leafe  as  brode  as  a 
jwny  or  two  pence  and  ncuer  bcaretli  lloure. 
All  nianncr  of  grasse,  that  the  laiide  flouddc 
runneth  oucr,  is  very  evylle  for  shepe,  by- 
cause  of  the  sonde  und  fyltlie  that  stychetli 
uppon  it.  All  moorish  grounde  and  marsche 
grounde  is  vH  for  shene.  The  grasse  that 
groweth  upon  fidowes  is  not  goo<i  for  sliepe, 
for  tliere  moi-lie  of  it  wede,  and  oftc  tyinea 
it  coinnicth  uppe  by  the  rote,  and  that 
bryngetli  erihe  with  it,  and  they  eale  V»oth, 
&c.  MyUlewe  grasse  is  not  good  for  shcpe, 
and  that  ye  sliall  knowe  two  waves :  one 
is  by  the  leaves  on  the  tr^cs  in  the  morn- 
inge  and  B|)ecially  of  okes ;  take  the  leaves 
and  putte  thy  tongue  to  them,  and  thou 
shoJt  fele  like  hony  uppon  them.  And  also 
tliere  wyll  be  many  kelles  upon  the  grasse, 
and  lliat  couscth  the  myldcwe,  whcreforo 
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mmating    and 
^  avb,  and  by 

this  disease 

«r1ej>crib<!<l   by 

>^hire,  wlieu 

■qd  rainy 
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I^^^B  and  upon 

lOuiid  to  hiive 
'-*■**  for  a  pule  red, 
**parated  I'roin  the 
^'Vunces,  the  skin  bc- 
*Uow  or  black  spots. 
f  c  loses  its  lustre,  and 
P«iarly,   (rom   the  red 

*  adnata    ond   eyelids 
entirely   obliterated. 

"•lily  and  emaciution, 
lOally  till  the  sliet'ii  die, 
Crliaps  general  dropsy 
e  fatal  teniiination.' 
mptoms  and  the  most 
neidiea  for  this  disease ; 
t  reiearcb  is  it.i  origin, 
cuiustanccs,   or   iiunie- 

t however,  in  common 
let  of  nnimid  and  ^c- 
M  occur  ut  every  turn, 
entirely  inexplicable, 
t  to  do  little  more  than 
nptonis  and  the  courfe 
inJy   runs.     No   floi-k- 

•  more  an.xiously  alive 
more  often  its  victims, 

the  noble  water-mea- 
'  England,  such  as  those 
e  Kenoett,  the  Itcbcn, 
Yon. 

famiera  have  noticed, 
f  spring  waler-iucadow 

the  rot  to  sheep ;  but 
■I,  nhioli  they  therefore 
ilmost  certain  to  do  to. 
that  the  worst  rotting 
unuier  to  MichueJuiiis ; 
!ii>lr>w    land,    if   chance 

that  is,  if  covered  by 
rivers,  bo  as  !«  be  cu- 
luddy  waters,  is  almost 

•heep.  That  graveUy 
ows,  like  those  between 
ungerford,  ftever  rot  the 
in  any  teuton  or  period 
'ould  appear  to  confirm 
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the  very  common  suspiiuon  that  it  is  not 
the  graaa  which  rots  the  sheep,  but  the 
gaseous  or  aijueous  vapours  which  emanate 
from  such  places,  more  copiously  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  io  the  suimncr ; 
but  then  againat  such  u  conclusion  we  have 
the  fkct  well  known  to  owners  of  the  water 
meads,  that  when  sheep  are  soiled  even 
upon  hne  dry  elevated  soils,  (such  us  never 
render  sheep  rotten,)  with  the  second  crop 
of  priLHS  from  wuler  meads — that  then  the 
nhccp  become  as  e(iiially  rotten,  us  if  they 
d  been  iiaslured  on  ihevery  meadows  from 
jce  Ine  griL-s  was  carried.  It  wouhl 
ncem,  tlierelbre,  that  there  are  more  watery 
iimttcrs,  or  other  sources  of  disease  in  the 
second  crop  than  in  the  first. 

That  the  gruss  of  the  second  crop  varies 
very  materially  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  that  of  the  first,  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  I  he  late  Mr.  George  Sin- 
clair. He  found  that  rye-grass  (Lolium 
perenne)  at  the  time  of  Itowering,  token 
from  a  woter- meadow  that  hail  been  fed 
oirwith  sheep  till  the  end  of  April,  aflorded 
of  nutritive  matter  ~'l  grains.  Tlie  same 
grass  from  the  meadow  that  had  not  been  dc- 
nusturcd  in  the  spring,  afforded  100  grains. 
J'hu  s.'mie  weight  of  this  grass,  taken  from  a 
rich  old  pasture  that  had  been  shut  up  for 
hay  atmut  the  same  time,  afforded  of  nutri- 
tive matter  05  grains.  That  from  the  rich 
pasture  that  had  not  been  depastured,  af- 
forded 120  grains.  (Horl.  Grain.  Wob. 
n.  384.)  And  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  aftermath  of  the  upland 
grasses  b  considerably  less  rich  in  nutritive 
matters  than  that  of  their  firi.t  or  spring 
crop. 

Such  then  are  the  supposed  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  recommended  for  tlie 
cure  of  this  disease.  For  the  cure,  both 
turpentine  and  common  salt  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  successfully  used.  But  the 
eficct  of  salt  seems  to  be  much  more  de- 
cided when  employed  as  a  prevention  rather 
than  a  cure.  As  a  preventive  too,  the  use 
of  aromatic  vegetable  substjinces  seems  to 
lye  e.\cellent.  It  is  the  kind  of  prevention 
also  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cacious trom  following  iheoriler  of  nature, 
and  oli?>erving  the  hubits  of  tlie  sheep  in 
their  wdd  state,  browsing  as  they  inva- 
riably ilo  iip<m  the  aromatic  plants,  and  the 
shoots  of  mountain  shrubs ;  and  never  de- 
scending to  live  upon  the  rank  and  watery 
grasses  of  the  valleys,  until  compelled  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Every  fanner 
is  aware  with  what  avidity  they  consume 
such  domestic  herbs  —  the  parsley  for  in- 
stance —  ns  al>ound  in  essential  oils.  An 
attempt  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to 
cultivate  this  herb  in  the  fields  as  feed  for 
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tymptonij  of  the  rot,  and  of  Home  of 
its  most  decided  remedies,  have  been  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Boston  (Mag. 
of  J^at.  Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  98.),  "  It  cannot,  I 
conceive,  be  demonstrated  that  in  this  dis- 
ease the  bile  is  thrown  back  upon  tlie  sys- 
tem, and  mingles  with  the  circulating  fluid ; 
for  in  the  e.irly  singes  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  bile ;  and  in  the  latter,  what 
little  b  secreted  is  intercepted  by  the  flukes 
on  the  hepatic  side  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  eye,  which  some  persona  take  to  be  an 
index  to  the  bilious  condition  of  the  system, 
has  really  not  that  '  tinge  of  yellow  and 
jatindiced-like  appearance'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lilscase.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  eyes  is 
the  first  symptom  which  (glides  the  sbep- 
heril  to  the  unwelcome  truth.  If  the  bile 
ducts  be  carefully  examined  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  complaint,  there  will  bo  found 
a  few  flukes  in  the  duct  which  conveys  the 
bile  from  the  gull-Uadder  to  the  intestine, 
but  none  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  none  Ih;- 
yond  it,  a  sound  liver,  no  '  tubercles,'  no 
'abscesses,'  and  withal  a  fine  fat  healthy- 
looking  carcass.  If  it  be  in  the  latest  stage 
when  the  examination  is  made,  the  gall- 
bladder will  be  fciund  filled  with  flidces  in- 
stead of  bile :  and  the  animals  will  be  seen 
making  their  way  up  those  channels  which 
convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  tie  gall- 
bladder, arresting  it  in  its  course,  and  press- 
ing forward  :iiiil  i-rdarging  the  biliary  tubes. 
Thus,  when  lint  iVw  of  tnese  animals  have 
possession  of  this  viscus,  its  function  Is  not 
materially  impaired ;  the  parenchrnia,  or 
substance  of  the  liver,  is  unaltered  in  ap- 
pearance :  (he  uincous  channels,  which  con- 
vey the  bile  u>  the  mU-bUtkks.  and  iroiD 
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orgau  approximating  and 
with  the  stonincli,  and  by 
>iting  that  orgnn." 
1  nyiiiptoina  uf  this  disease 
tn  since  well  deseribed  by 
f  Beaton,  Lincolnshire,  when 
In  wsnu,  Kultry,  und  ruiuy 
tliat  are  grazing  on  low  and 
id  rapidly,  and  some  of  them 
there  ia  reason  to  fear  that 
roctcd  tl>e  rot :  this  suspicion 
increased,  if  in  a  few  weeks 
sheep  begin  to  shrink,  and 
in  their  loins.     By  pressure 

I  at  tliin  time,  a  crackling  is 
leptible.  Ivow  or  soon  aflcr- 
tenance  looks  pole,  and  upon 
ice,  the  skin  is  found  to  have 
nilion  tint  for  a  pale  red, 
a  cosily  separated  frotu  the 
»rder  udviinces,  the  skin  be- 
.  with  yellow  or  black  spots, 
e  the  eye  loses  its  lustre,  and 

and  jiearly,  from  the  red 
tunica  adnata  and  eyelids 
lad  or  entirely  oblitenited. 
|9i  debility  and  enmciiition, 
■MttiniuUjr  tUi  the  sheep  die^ 
^WtjarlWIW  :  general  drojiiiy 
••  OA  filial  teruiiniitioii.' 
be   symptoms  and  the   most 

II  remedies  for  this  discaine  ; 
ortimt  reacarcb  is  its  origin, 
g  circuiuBtances,  or  iiunic- 
m  tlus,  however,  in  common 
r  diaeaiec  of  animal  and  ve- 
Ecidties  occur  at  everv  turn, 
Imost  entirely  incYplicable. 
Dntent  to  do  little  more  than 
.t»  symptoms  and  the  cour^-e 
nmmonly  runs.  No  flock- 
trbaiM  more  anxiously  alive 
,  or  more  often  its  viclimii, 
m  of  the  noble  water-mea- 
Sth  of  Eiighuid,  such  as  thnxe 
of  the  Kcnnetl,  the  Itchcn, 
lire  Avon. 

Uent  fanners  have  noticed, 
lop  of  .spring  water-meadow 
n»rt«  the  rot  to  sheep;  but 
I  crop,  which  they  therelure 
f,  is  almost  certain  to  do  so. 
also,  that  the  worst  rolling 
Mi<L«unimer  lo  Michaelma:>; 
|U  niuoilow  land,  if  cliance 
imcr,  that  is,  if  covered  by 
ig  of  rivers,  so  as  to  be  cii- 
eir  muddy  waters,  ia  almost 
(  the  sheep.  That  gravelly 
iinendowit,  like  those  between 
md  llungerfurd,  never  rot  the 
liem,  in  any  season  or  period 
(hii  would  appear  to  confirm 
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the  very  common  suspiiOon  that  it  ia  not 
the  grass  which  rots  the  sheep,  but  the 
goi^cous  or  aijueous  va[)Oura  which  emanato 
from  juch  places,  more  copiously  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  in  tJie  summer ; 
but  then  against  such  a  conclusion  we  have 
the  fact  well  known  to  owners  of  the  water 
meads,  that  when  sheep  arc  soiled  even 
upon  fine  dry  elevated  stiilo,  (such  as  never 
render  sheep  rotten,)  with  the  second  crop 
of  gra.«ia  from  water  meads  —  that  then  the 
sheep  bvcume  ua  enuaity  rotten,  as  if  they 
had  been  jiastured  on  thevery  meadows  from 
whence  the  grass  was  carried.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  watery 
nmttern,  or  other  sources  of  disease  in  the 
second  crop  than  in  the  first. 

That  the  grass  of  the  second  crop  variea 
very  materially  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  that  of  the  firtt,  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Sin- 
clair. He  found  that  rye-grass  (Loliwm 
jierenne)  at  the  time  of  (lowering,  token 
from  a  water-meadow  that  had  been  fed 
off  with  sheep  till  the  end  of  April,  afforded 
of  nutritive  niattei'  72  grains.  The  Mime 
gra.ss  I'rom  the  meadow  that  hod  not  been  de- 
pastured in  the  Bpriiig,  afforded  100  grains, 
i'he  same  weight  of  this  grass,  taken  from  a 
rich  old  posture  that  had  been  shut  up  for 
buy  about  the  same  time,  afforded  of  nutri- 
tive matter  95  grains.  That  from  the  rich 
posture  that  had  not  been  depastured,  af- 
forded 120  grains.  (Hort.  Gram.  Wob. 
p.  384.)  And  in  the  great  majority  of 
Histunces,  the  ufLeriiiath  of  the  upland 
grasses  is  considerably  less  rich  in  nutritive 
matters  than  that  ui  their  first  or  spring 
crop. 

Such  then  are  the  supposed  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  this  liisease.  For  the  cure,  both 
turpentine  and  common  salt  seem  lo  have 
sometimes  been  auccessfuUy  used.  But  the 
effect  of  salt  seems  to  be  much  more  de- 
rided when  employed  ta  a  preeeiUion  rather 
tlian  a  cure.  As  a  preventive  too,  the  use 
of  aromatic  vegetable  substances  seems  to 
l>e  excellent.  It  is  the  kind  of  prevention 
also  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cacious trom  following  the  order  of  nature, 
and  observing  the  habits  of  the  sheep  in 
their  wild  state,  browsinji;  as  they  inva- 
riably ilo  upon  the  aromatic  plants,  and  the 
shoots  of  mountain  shrubs ;  and  never  de- 
scending to  live  ui)on  the  rank  and  watery 
graaaes  of  the  volleys,  until  compelled  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Every  farmer 
is  aware  with  what  avidity  they  consume 
such  domestic  herbs  —  the  parsley  fur  in- 
stance —  as  abound  in  essential  oils.  An 
attempt  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to 
cultivate  this  herb  in  the  fields  lis  feed  for 
3x4 
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loMivet  wouia  oe  eiincr  conreij  prcTeniea 
or  very  materially  reduced.     Sec  Vi.rieE. 

ROT  IN  TBIBER.  Il;  has  been  notwl, 
that  wood  saturated  with  common  salt  is 
never  subject  to  this  disease.  Mr.  Bethel 
has  proposed  a  pliin  lor  its  prevention,  by 
iuiturating  the  wood  with  coal-tor.  Mr. 
Ryan  uses  for  the  sonic  purpose  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (muriate  of  mer- 
cury). Sir  W.  Tiumet  employs  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime.  (Quar.  Jour.  Ag.  vol.  vi. 
p.  145. ;  vol.  xi.  p.  127.)     See  Uby-Rot. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  The  order 
in  which  different  crops  are  made  to  suc- 
ceed each  other.  It  was  only  towards  the 
middle  of  the  la.it  century,  that  the  import- 
ance of  a  Kcientific  rotation  of  crops  began 
even  to  attract  the  farmer's  attention.  Pre- 
vious to  ihnl  j)eriod  we  search  in  vain  in  the 
works  of  agricultural  uutliors  for  the  slight- 
est notice  of  such  a  theme.  The  writers 
before  those  days,  os  Arthur  Young  no- 
ticed, recited  courses  of  husbandry,  good, 
bad,  and  execrable,  exactly  in  the  same 
tone  as  matters  not  open  to  praise  or  cen- 
sure, anil  unconnected  with  any  principles 
thut  could  throw  any  Hs''''  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fiirin,  or  ila  more  successful 
cultivation.  And  yet  it  is  on  this  difficult 
part  of  the  farmer's  businc«8  being  scien- 
tificully  pui-sucd,  that  much  of  the  pn)tits 
and  advantages  which  he  is  to  derive  from 
his  land  for  a  course  of  years  must  depend. 
Arthur  Young,  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  rapid  of  observers,  saw  the  import- 
unco  of  this  difficult  imjuiry  in  its  true 
li^ht :  lie  correctly  enough  told  the  farmers 
of  bis  day,  that  whenever  very  good  or  very 
bad  husbandry  is  found  on  arable  land,  it 
is  more  the  result  of  a  right  or  wrong  ar- 


much  greater  ^^N 
some  by  their  capMil 
on  the  farm  f  thoog^ 
soil)  return,  jn  tach 
stock,  aa  much  or  pt 
the  soil  than  they  drt 
period  of  their  grow 
other  crops,  by  admit 
lage  and  cleansinfr  tl 
growth,  aid  very  mud 
struction  of  weeds,  tat 
liorating  the  land  for  • 
while,  (in  the  other  hai 
not  penuitting  such  ( 
great  exhausters  wlwj 
diate  and  rapid  mioa 
teriorate  the  soil,  but 
grubs.  Hence  it  foil 
by  suitable  orrangam 
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ur  to  understand,  if  possible, 
liis  pbenomenun.  Thiji  ques- 
e,  has  loiijj;  enjiaged  not  only 
of  the  most  sajiacious  fanners, 
diatiuguiahuU  chemical  |>liilij- 
(  these  it  has  been  re;iarde(l 
|>pointJ  of  view.  First,  il  Um 
Id,  that  as  each  plant  bos  pe- 
|ory  matters,  which  it  con- 
ita  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
ters  which  ore  found  to  be  par- 
bus  tu  other  plants  of  \ta  own 
I  in  consequence,  until  these 
Led  and  removed  from  the 
pr  plants,  or  by  the  gradual 
(Oomposition,  the  some  crop 
|taf;cously  prosper  in  the  soil. 
Bt  of  this  doctrine  is  ivdduceil 
im  fact,  that  the  excretory 
^ted  or  difTused  tbrou<;h  the 
leh  bulbs  or  other  roois  have 
M,  will  not  well  support  other 
jtlU  that  such  impure  water 
be  more  grateful  tlian  clear 
Itables  of  another  species. 
I  that  certain  plants  ami  trees 
Irn  to  be  excellent  luid  mu- 
IRg  neiphbour.s, — a  knowiedge 
as  the  days  of  Kome  under  her 
r  at  those  [>erio<ls  the  Italian 
Donly  planted  the  elm  as  tlie 
f "  husband,"  as  they  called  it,  of 
every  farmer  is  aware,  amongst 
•  similar  nature,  that  the  corn- 
I  found  only  amongst  his  corn 
k  vain  to  search  for  it  elsewhere. 
Idaowell knows,  that  it  is  almost 
hut  old  orchar<ts  with  the  same 
Wplace  old  quick-hedges  with 
giants,  yet  an  old  orchard  or 
I  old  hedge  row  are  proverbial 
IKty,  when  planted  with  other 
B  is  considerable  importanco  I 
attached  to  this  mode  of  ac- 
liie  facts  of  the  ca*e,  but  it  is 
^  complete  an  explanation  as 
There  arc  some  soils  for  in- 
wouhl  seem  (if  this  were  the 
the  phenomenon)  to  defy  all 
f  powers  of  tlie  plant.  .Some 
^inclosed  lands  of  the  United 
lerica,  for  instance,  have  pro- 

rirlieat crops  for  even  twenty 
intermption.  Some  of  the 
,  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
(Thames  have  yielded!  alternate 
Bt  and  beans  from  time  imme- 
br  the  addition  of  manure,  the 
|HH  near  London  yield  abun- 
k  a  leriea  of  years.  There  are 
Btions  too,  of  u  similar  kind, 
iadily  be  remembered  by  t)ie 
',  which  do  not  seem  to 


assimilate  entirely  with  this  mode  of  re- 
moving the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  other  way  of  explaining  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  a  crop  follows  another  of 
the  same  <lescription  is,  by  suppot^ing  that 
each  kind  of  plant  has  some  peculiar  and  es- 
sential ingredient  which  it  absorbs  from,  and 
in  a  great  degree  exhausts  the  soil,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  only  atlcr  a  lapse  of  some 
lime,  when  that  ingredient  or  those  ingre- 
dients are  restored  by  the  ajiplication  of 
manure,  or  by  other  modes,  that  the  same 
tilanLs  can  be  again  profitably  cultivated. 
J"o  a  great  extent  this  theory  is  not  only  a 
very  plausible  but  a  very  probable  and 
reasonable  explanation  ot  the  diiEculty. 
Thus  the  farmer  is  well  aware  that  certain 
soils  on  which  red  clover  formerly  grew 
very  successfully  once  in  four  years,  will 
now  only  yield  any  profitable  degree  of 
produce  of  the  same  plant  once  in  eight 
or  once  in  twelve  years.  The  excretory 
powers  of  the  plant  in  this  instance,  there- 
lore,  are  useless  in  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  according  to  that  theory,  the 
excretory  matters  which  long  were  suc- 
cessfully ilissipated  or  absorbed  by  other 
plants  in  the  course  of  four  years,  should 
do  so  in  our  age  just  as  well  as  in  a  former 
periixl.  Uut  d'  we  admit  what  has  been 
not  only  sometimes,  but  very  often  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  case,  that  the  soils  which 
are  thus  reluctjint  to  produce  red  clover,  ore 
now  totally  exhausted  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  —  that  moreover,  every  fiur  aver- 
age crop  of  (his  valuable  gross  contains  from 
one  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  per  acre 
of  this  salt —  and  that  by  dressmg  the  land 
with  this  manure,  in  almost  exactly  the 
tame  pmportion  and  (piantity  as  that  which 
is  contiuned  in  the  clover,  that  then  the 
land  will  again  grow  the  very  same  crop 
once  in  four  years ;  when  these  and  other 
similar  facts  are  proved,  the  very  strong 
probable  conclusion  to  which  we  must  ar-  _^— 
rive  is  apparent,  viz.  that  the  clover  hadi^^^l 
gradually  exhausted  the  land  of  an  e»sen-^^^( 
tiol  ingredient  which  only  needed  to  be 
restored  to  it,  to  enable  the  clover  again  to 
flourish  with  its  wonted  vigour.  And  this 
is  not  ft  solitary  instance :  thus  marine 
]i!ants  will  only  grow  successfully  in  inland 
situations,  where  common  salt  is  adde<l  to 
the  soil.  The  sun-flower  and  the  nettle 
need  in  an  efjual  degree  the  assistance  of 
saltpetre.  The  presence  in  the  soil  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  (the  earthy  salt  of  bones)  is 
etiually  essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of 
almost  all  the  grain  crops. 

Then  ag.iin,  there  are  other  facts  of  ■ 
dltTeront  natiu^  well  known  to  the  farmer, 
which  appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;   for  instance,  every  cultivator  it 
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stjuices,  to  be  the  case.  Thus,  M.  Saussure, 
in  his  chemical  researches,  haa  shown  by 
the  results  of  his  onah'sis,  that  the  ashes  of 
the  plants  of  peas  {PUuiii  ttiHrutn),  when 
green  and  in  flower,  contain  only  \7ri5  jier 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  that,  when 
ripe,  they  yielil  '22  per  cent.  And  again, 
that  the  aaues  of  pknts  of  vetches  ( Vicia 
faba),  whidi  yielded  only  13'5  per  cent,  of 
the  saine  salt  when  in  tlowt-r,  contain  1775 
per  cent,  when  they  are  ripe.  The  snnic  re- 
sult was  obtained  from  other  plnnLs :  the  So- 
Ij/dago  vulgaris  for  instiinc^e,  ivhith  yioliled 
85  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  first 
in  flower,  contained  1 1  per  cent,  when  riiie. 
Tlie  turnsole  {Helianthtu  onnMits),  which 
aflTordcd  only  6  per  cent,  when  flowering, 
contained  22'.'i  per  cent,  wheu  ripe.  Tlie 
wheat  plant,  which  held  10'75  per  cent,  in 
flower,  contained  H-75  wheu  ripe.  The 
ashes  of  the  straw  of  wheat  were  found  to 
yield  only  0'2  per  cent,  of  this  essentially 
present  salt,  but  its  teedii  held  44-5,  and  its 
iron  46'5  per  cent,  of  it.  M.  Vaucpielin 
obtained  a  result  sutnewhat  similar  in  his 
examination  of  the  a<lics  of  the  oat  plant ; 
tJie  seeds  aflbrdiiig  him  39'3  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  when  be  burnt  the 
whole  plant,  seed  and  stalk  together,  he 
then  found  only  15  per  cent. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the 
absorbent  theory,  in  certainly  rather  stronger 
than  that  in  supiKirt  of  the  excretory  mode 
of  explaininj;  tlic  phenomenon.  Yet,  in  all 
probabililv,  both  causes  may  contribute  to 
produce  the  effect.  Daw,  the  chief  of  mo- 
dem chemists,  ailopted  the  fonner  mode  of 
e;(plainin;;  the  reluctance  with  which  a  crop 
grows  for  two  years  successively  on  the 
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derive  different  mata 
though  the  vegetabU 
systems  of  leaves,  wil 
exhaust  the  soil  of  o 
t«r,  yet  partictilar  % 
produce  is  carried  tit 
principles  to  be  aun 
which  they  grow.  I 
tatoes  at  first  prodoa 
mould,  recently  tiini 
but  in  a  few  years  tti 
quire  a  fresh  soil ;  ai 
these  plants  b  sucb 
producing  ihe  mign 
Thu.s,  the  strawbcrrj 
is  continually  codes 
new  soil ;  and  the  4 
potato  prwlnce  bulba 
tance  trom  the  part 
remarkable  instance 
plant  to  exfamnst  the 
ciples  necoiMiy  to  it 
certain  fungi.  Moal 
to  rise  in  two  sncol 
same  spot ;  and  the  {i 
nomena  called  fairy  n| 
by  \)t.  AVollaston  fo  ' 
ciilior  fungus  which 
the  soil  of  the  nutrim 
growth  of  the  specit 
IS  that  the  ring  annt 
seeds  will  grow  whe) 
before  them,  and  th* 
circle  has  been  exhl 
cm|>s;  but  where  the 
risbuent  is  >  ■ ,  '  '  '" 
rise*  -wiltiin  - 
green  culoui 
"  are  fetl  upon 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Aern. 

1.  Tarnjp« 

- 

-     2U 

Fallow 

- 

-     20 

a.  Barley 

- 

-     20 

OKI 

- 

-     20 

9.  Seed* 

- 

-     20 

Tarn  teA  off 

- 

-     20 

4.  Wheat 

- 

-     40 

There  are  endless  variations,  however, 
of  tliis  system,  vnrying  in  their  course  from 
that  pmutised  in  some  of  the  heavy  rich 
Esaex  soils  of  a  two-shift  system :  viz.  1 . 
wheat;  2.  beans;  3.  wheat,  witli  an  occasional 
(allow.  And  that  more  extensively  used 
in  the  hundreiis  of  that  great  agricultural 
county,  of  a  five-shift  system  of  fallow  :  1. 
oats ;  2.  clover,  dunged  ;  3.  wheat ;  4.  beans ; 
5.  wheat.  To  the  nine-shift  system  of  hus- 
bandry sometimes  practised,  which  is  about 
the  lonsest  course  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, viz. 

20  acres  fallow,  or  turnips  manured. 

20  acres  oats  or  barley. 

20  acres  clover. 

20  acres  wbest  well  hoed. 

20  acres  winter  tares,  sheep-fed. 

20  acres  wheat,  hoed. 

30  acres  seeds,  sheep-fed. 

20  acres,  15  of  beaus  and  5  of  peas,  danged. 

20  acres  wheat,  hoed. 

The  following  course,  which  lakes  in  every 
valuable  crop,  without  in  any  instance  vio- 
lating the  rules  that  science  directs,  seems 
to  me  the  best,  and  is  recommended  by  a 
Norfolk  farmer  for  most  clays  not  too  wet. 
Say  for  a  farm  of  350  acres — 100  acres  of 
green  crops,  such  os  cabbages,  turnips,  rape, 
and  tares,  adapting  the  green  crops  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  land;  50  acres  of  ycaa  or 
beans ;  50  acres  of  barley  or  oats,  hud  down 
with  clover;  and  100  acres  of  wheat. 

You  will  by  this  course  have  every  year 
200  acres  of  corn,  SO  of  clover,  and  100  of 
green  crops,  thus  saving  your  land  from 
exhaustion  by  too  frequent  repetition  of 
crops  of  the  same  genus.  And  while  crops 
will  in  no  instance  succeed  each  other.  The 
wheat  stubbles  are  in  this  way  sown  with 
green  crops  to  be  followed  by  fifty  of  l>arley 
and  fifty  of  beans  or  peas ;  the  barley 
sown  wiih  clover  and  followed  by  wheat, 
which  will  thus  be  SO  acres  on  clover,  and 
50  on  the  bean  or  pea  stubble,  taking  core 
that  the  50  acres  of  green  crops,  followed 
by  beiuis  or  pens,  when  ne.xt  coming  in 
course  for  green  crops,  shall  be  sown  with 
barley  ami  clover,  as  by  this  means  the 
clover  comes  only  once  in  seven  years. 

In  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  farmer  examines  the  rotation  of  crops 
best  adapted  to  his  land,  the  more  liighly 
interesting  does  tlu;  investigation  appear. 
Long  observation  and  the  practice  of  ages 
1052 
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bare    oonwtaoed    Iht  bcM 
vatora  that  soooer  or  ', 
of  or  exhausted  of  a 
luxuriant  prodaco,  bjr  %i 
some  crops  ;  tbst  tbe  i '  ~ 
dually  decrease  in  their  | 
become  *'  clover  sicL  ; ' 
pretty  generally  i 
in  many  districta  j 
turnips.     To  the  i 
this  great  questicn,  let 
tribute  his  inite  of  i 
it  is  a  theme  whoae  an 
yieldeil   a    rich   harvest 
culture,    for    amongst   tlan 
numbered  the  introds 
nmngel-wnrzel,  and  other  |_ 
examination  led  to  the  adopttel 
shift  srstem,  and  the  baairi 
which  lor  ages  reste<l  on  the  i 
of  one  crop  and  a  fallow.     It  i 
fore,  to  contend  that  i 
effected  by  change  of  i 
ricnce  of  all  periods  is  i 
so  erroneous  on  i 
only  n-member  what  I 
by   the    mere   inti         .     ^ 
pLinl ;  what  thousands  of  i 
brought  into  cultivation 
how  many  mouths  are  ftd  1 
fertility  of  the  laud  prodn 
tion  of  tliat  four-shill  syi 
which  it  is  the  first  crap. 
to  mind  wliat  superior  crons  i 
duced  by   the  aaoptioB  oracw-i 
novel  courses,  to  those  whiekaf 
tenanted  the  lanH»  ■■''  — ■ — r  j 
he  will  then  see 
and   for   an    emi;. 
course  of  discovery,  which  I 
dereil  such  an  abundant  I 
oellcnt  cultivators  of  oar  I 

Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  319.    See  1 

the  "lioution  of  Crops.'  (N^'i 
vol.  X.  p. 251.;  J^Ir.  }Annan,Jm^ 
5«c.voI.i.  p.38i*.i  Mr.Ta 
also  Qutir.  Jour.  Af^.  vuLl 
Com.P-'    '-<-  ToLiv.  iwaai 
Kt)  KK.      (/yrwi 

Tl>e  1 1  .  or  I 

somei  I  ',   is 

slow  •;■  I  h  a 

not  very  hard  wood, 
mountains,  wnnd't,  and  I 
are  pinnatr 
of  leaflets, 

(lowers,  (vhicii  uppuar  oi 
rous,  in  corymbcae 
downy   stalks ;    tbtsr' 
and  exhale  a  dig^l  i 
fruit  is  elobotc.  scarfcl,  i 
bitter.   They  arc  eafrcrly  M 
of  the  thrush  kind.    'Am  ( 


xvux^  X.      j^  siiuiie  giveu  w  a  aiunu  iliuu 

or  black  cattle  brought  from  Wale*  and 
Scotland.  See  Cattij!.  It  in  also  a  term 
applied  to  several  species  of  pigeons ;  as  the 
Lef;horn,  Spanish,  und  Frieslund  nint. 

KUPPIA.  (Named  after  H.  B.  Rup- 
piiu,  a  German  botanist,)  The  sea  ruppia, 
or  tassel  pond- weed  (It.  maritima),  is  on 
Ladigenous  aquatic  plant,  found  growing  in 
salt-water  ditches  in  various  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. The  herbage  is  submersed ;  the  green 
flowers  appear  in  Aug:ust  and  September. 
{Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  237.) 

RUPTURE- WORT.  (Ilemiaria) 
There  are  two  indigenous  species  of  this 
uninteitsting  genus  of  herbaceous  plants. 
The  smooth  rupture-wort  (II. glabra)  grows 
on  gravelly  or  sandy  ground.  The  root  is 
tapering,  somewhat  woody,  and  perennial. 
Stems  prostrate.  Leaves  obovatc  or  ellip- 
tical, stalked,  and  with  the  calyx  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  small,  green,  in  dense 
clusters.  The  herbage  is  rather  saltish,  as- 
tringent., and  diuretic ;  the  juice  b  said  to 
remove  sjiccks  from  the  eyes.  The  hairy 
rupture-wort  (H.  hirmta)  is  a  more  rare 
species,  and  has  the  le^ives  and  calyx  hairy, 
and  the  stem  is  always  rough.  (SmiUi't 
Eug.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

RUSH.  (Junctu;  Linneus  derived  the 
name  from  jutigo,  to  join  ;  in  allu.iion  to  the 
first  ropes  l>eing  made  from  rushes.)  This 
is  an  extensive  genus  of  coarse  plants,  many 
of  them  aquatics,  which  are  common  on 
most  wet  lands.  Rushes  always  intimate  a 
deep  rich  soil,  and  thrive  best  in  land  which 
is  too  cold  and  wet  for  other  plunt.i.  The 
growth  of  these  plantif  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  under  or  surface  draining,  which 
will  prevent  the  stagnation  of  wat«r  on  the 
floil  £  ABii  hr  tJuk  amuuialjan  of  ■alin*  rap  fmi* 
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agriculture  ;  6.  Of  i 
maize  and  the  vine' 
silk -worm,  and  the 
principal  portion  of 
debtcd  to  a  papwT 
Agr.  vol.  vi.  p. 
sian  statesman. 

The  region  (rf  ! 
Nova  ZemUla,  part  <4 
and  those  extreme 
the  empire  which  el 
Ocean.  This  region 
night  of  three  month( 
destitution  of  vegetal 
circumstances  render 
))ermunent  bubitatioi 
mcstic  animals. 

2.  The  iiuMBy  re^ 
frozen  ground  is  oQ 
greyish  moss,  and  U 
of  the  following  regia 
brushwood  and  fir. 
by  nature  witii  an  u 
it  habitable  to  man,  { 
deserts  stretch  fVom 
shores  of  the  Whit4 
Ocean ;  peopled  bj| 
modic  tribes  of  l4 
Ostiaks,  and  other  •! 
bers  are  gradually  dl 

3.  The  r^on  of  j 
"  By  degrees  the  dl 
wood  ol'  the  mossj  | 
until  we  come  to  |j 
where  the  hand  of  i 
turbed  the  majestic' 
Along  the  baiilu  of  d 
spots  uninciunb 
snoots  up  witht 
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nl  people,  chiefly  dependent 
I  for  support.  It  would  be 
rilh  precision  the  southern 
[  thi»  region,  tin  it  fulls  gra- 
■  next." 

jOn  of  barley,  and  the  bcgin- 
klture.  "  On  account  of  ihe 
ftlie   summer,   and   the  enrly 

K(,  barley  is  the  only  |;ruin 
livattid  here,  hut  with  {{reat 
finds  of  vegetables  niuy  be 
turity.  The  inhabitants  are 
ki,  Lirians,  and  others,  having 
pons;  but  from  the  iiistgni- 
fr  agriculture,  they  Lave  re- 
■ing,  fi.shing,  and  the  cha.<te, 
ibcr,  &e.  In  some  parts,  how- 
ivernmentii  of  Arcliaiigcl  and 
lo  be  found  a  very  superior 
pi  cattle.  The  soutliern  limit.i 
tmny  be  said  to  extend  nearly 
f  Yarensk  in  the  government 
Mature  here  assumes  an  im- 
immense  forests,  vast  rivers, 
powa,  arc  here  nourishing  in 
jlBtiblc  luxuriance  of  pritmtive 


pn  of  rye,  flax,  and  of  settled 
.extends  from   the   limits  of 
Outhward,   to   the  middle   of 
^t  of  Tehemigov,  or  to  the 
Be  of  northern  latitude.    The 
|acow  may  be  called  the  me- 
IKussian  climate,  and  is  ex- 
purable    for   all   ngrtcidtural 
jrards  Siberia  the  seasons  are 
fcclcnient :  while  to  the  west- 
the  Dni«[ifr  and  Dwino,  they 
t  about  (-rrodiio  and  Bay- 
•nd  pears  grow  in  the  oi>en 
^pean  part  I'urming  one  im- 
ut  little  diversified  by  hiiJs 
.ble  elevation,  the  local  dif- 
te  is  not  considerable,  and 
Tom  the  forests,   bogs,  and 
e  soil.     Agriculture  in  this 
t   without   exception   con- 
most   primitive   and  unini- 
ealled    the     Trekpolnia    or 
m.    In  the  Baltic  provinces, 
idcrable    progress   Las    been 
troduetioii  of  improved  rota- 

of  wheat  and  fruit.  "  It 
jferrcd  trom  this  apiK.-llatioa 
iductioii?  of  the  sod  do  not 
last-mentioned  region,  but 
fj  arc  much  more  abundant 
the  climate  is  more  f'avour- 
prowth.  This  region  may  be 
to  Yekatermoslav,  or  to  the 
^rcc  of  latitude.  Several 
buckwheat,  millet,  &c. 


arc  cultivated  here  with  much  greater  gnc- 
cess  than  in  the  last  described  region.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  although  it  exhausts 
the  soil,  is  ra])idl^  spreading.  Hemp  ig 
also  found  to  thrive  better  than  in  more 
northern  situations ;  but  the  chief  object  of 
the  agriculturist  Is  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Studs  of  horses  and  sheep  farms  exist  here 
as  separate  establishments,  but  (he  breed- 
ing of  horned  cattle  is  generally  connected 
with  husbandry,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  tlie  northern  provinces.  Bee- 
hives are  also  a  source  of  no  smalt  profit, 
esijecially  to  the  jieasanta.  On  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  district,  called  steppet,  which  is 
eom{>oscd  of  a  har<l  and  arid  soil,  devoid 
of  trees,  a  miserable  kind  of  cultivation  is 
aihiptfd,  called  the  perelog  plan,  which  con- 
sists in  sowing  com  on  fresh  land,  until  its 
jiroductivc  powers  are  exhausted,  and  then 
abandoning  it  for  another  j)ortion  of  the 
waste."    Sec  Steppbs. 

7.  The  region  of  maize  and  the  vine. 
''  It  produces  also  uU  those  crops  common 
to  the  last  des<ribed.  The  vine,  as  it  is  well 
known,  thrives  only  in  certain  climates  and 
situations,  and  Indian  com  is  nut  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exclusive  product,  but  rather 
us  a  distinguishing  feature.  This  region  in- 
cludes Bessarabia,  the  new  Russia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  (he  Don  Cossacks,  the  government 
of  Astracan,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  stepf>es,  partially  used  as  pas- 
turage, and  partly  unproductive.  Tlie  Cri- 
mea uelongs  rather  to  the  next  region.  The 
hilly  parts  of  Bessarabia  ore  fruitful  and 
well  BUfiplied  with  wood.  The  low  lands 
are  stejipea,  which  towards  the  Uanube  are 
covered  with  reeds,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
some. The  government  of  Cheraon  presents 
a  vast  plain  intersected  by  deep  narrow 
ravines  or  dells  j  the  soil  is  hard,  exjtosed 
to  frequent  droughts,  and  conseijuenlly  to 
bad  harvests,  besides  which  it  is  at  times 
(as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  seventh  re- 
gion), subject  to  tiie  ravages  of  the  Iwust, 
The  government  of  Voronescii  and  the 
t<!iTitory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  are  steppes, 
all  capable  of  cultivation  ;  that  of  Astracaa 
has  a  sandy  soil,  oiTording  scanty  pasturage, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic 
manner  by  irrigation,  which  renders  its 
fruit  unfit  for  wine.  The  nortliern  part 
of  the  Caucasus  is  principally  sandy,  inter- 
spersed with  saline  tracts  and  rivulets^ 
Breeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  great 
advantage  by  its  Nomadic  tribes.  Tlie 
principal  defect  of  this  region  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  forests,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  trees :  thus  for  want  of 
wood,  the  inhabitants  ore  obliged  to  bum 
rce<ls,  Buyiin  (high  gnus),  straw,  and 
Kizyak  (dried  cow-dung),  which  practice 


then  the  beginning  of  vegetation,  where 
nothing  but  pasturage  for  cattle  is  found ; 
then  follow  the  com-fiolila ;  below  them 
flourishes  tLe  vine  and  the  mulberry,  while 
still  lower,  especially  in  the  I'ersian  pro- 
vinces, {jrow  cotton,  rice,  and  other  soiitnern 
productions,  which  require  artificial  irriga- 
tiun,  an  operation  familiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Asia.  The  olive  thrives  chieily  in 
the  western  part.  The  sugar  cane  baa  been 
planted,  and  is  spreading  iu  some  of  the 
low  and  rich  lands  about  Kuro.  Silk  may 
be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  tlie  country." 

RUST.    In  agriculture.    See  Miij>aw. 

KL'STBUKN'.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  weed  rest-harrow. 

RUTA  BACJA.     See  Tubnips. 

RYE  (Secale  cereale;  Germ,  roggen,  dut 
riig).  This  species  of  grain  is  much  more 
hardy,  but  iucjilculably  less  valuable  in 
every  respect  than  wheat.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  time  immemoriul,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  the  Caspian  Caucassian 
desert.  With  us  it  is  very  little  used  as  on 
article  of  food  compared  with  wheat  and 
oaU,  thouuli  in  the  north  of  Euro|>o,  and  in 
Flander.i,  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  hu- 
man subsivstence,  but  generally  mixed  with 
wheat,  luid  sometimes  also  with  barley.  The 
grains  consist  of  65-6  of  meal,  24"2  of  husk, 
and  10  2  of  water.  The  preparation  and 
culture  of  rve  are  essentially  the  same  as 
for  wheot ;  fiut  the  .same  miiUity  of  soil  is 
not  equally  suited  to  each.  Rye  grows  most 
luxuriantly  for  feeding  when  sown  on  hazel 
mould,  but  any  poor  dry  sandy  soil  b  fit 
for  its  production.  It  is  sown  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  in  the  autumn  or  spring ; 
but  the  spring  variety  is  that  most  hardy 
and  must  generally  cultivated.    The  pro- 


green  food  for  ^m 
able  for  its  earlr  |B^ 
in?  a  tlow  of  miUc  in] 
is  highly  esteemed  fy 
thatching  and  litterj 
stutr  borse-coUars.  (Z 
DoyWt  Pract.  I/utb.] 
RYE-GRASS  or 
Hum  iierenne).  The* 
ference  of  opinion  f 
lUid  comparative  vat 
produces  an  abundai 
easily  collected  and 
most  kinds  of  soil  ui 
different  managemenj 
perfection,  and  produ 
growth  a  gotxl  supp 
which  is  much  liked  b 
have  no  doubt  upheld 
in  practice,  and  will  {■ 
to  come  continue  it  i 
many  farmers.  Ba 
rye-graas  is  very  in 
plant  impoverishes  tlu 
if  the  culiuit,  which  a 
touched  by  cattle,  al 
seed  advances  towai 
spike  of  the  Ltolhtm  /i 
lyx  shorter  than  the 
ceolate.  Tho  vuietil 
very  nomcrons,  su4 
grass  (var.  temta) ;  i 
spiked  ryc-gnu»  (yvr, 
rye-grass  (v«r  rum/t 
{RuMitUiaiiii 
uforOiientu) :  - 

Sanicled  rye-gruM   (j 
owcrcd  rye-fl 
rye-grass  (b 
astroQS,] 
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led  »uch ;  Bn<]  it  U  onl;  of  Intc  years 
f  other  gpccies  of  the  nulural  j»ras9Cs 
!a  tried  as  n  substitute  for  it  iu 
[  artificial  pantures.  One  peck  of 
a>  with  fourteen  pouuda  of  clover 
■e  is  generally  considered  aulficient 
'ing  artificial  pastures.  Kye-gra^ii, 
ot  more  than  three  years  ulil,  flowerii 
econd  week  of  June,  and  rijietia  the 
t  about  twenty-five  days  after :  ii.H 
nti  become  older  they  (lower  nmch 
inietinies  so  late  as  the  begiutiiii":  of 
(_SmcUlir'i    Ilort.    Gram.)      See 

riety  called  the  Italian  rye-u;raf:s  was 
ime  since  brought  prominently  into 
and  is  well  spoken  of.  See  notices 
tlie  Trans.  Iiigh.  Soe.  vol.  iv.  p.  28., 
Lawson,  vol.  vi.  p.  478.,  by  Captain 
on.  Sir  John  Hall  (ibid.  vol.  v.) 
itiahes  some  niemoraiiduin  of  experi- 
lO  growing  different  varieties  of  rye- 
One  species  of  ryc-jn"n4s,  the  bearded 

(Lolitim  teniulfntum)  is  [H>isoiiotis. 
I  annual,  and  ilowera  iu  July.  The 
downy  and  fibroas;  the  culm  leafy, 
,  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  of 
(t  ffreen,  rough  in  the  under  di^k. 
ke  u  a  span  Ion",  and  rou"hish.  The 
t  the  flowers  linear,  tlutti^h,  niaiiy- 

rising  above  the  sjiikelets.  The 
tre  six,  witli  the  outer  valve  of  the 

elliptical,  concave,  with  a  dorsal 
Hie  seeds  are  elliptical,  flattened,  and 
td  with  a  furrow  alon^  its  upper 
Smith' M  Eng.  Flur.  vol.  i.  p.  174.J 
.B1UL. 

YI  (Arab,  a  subject).  The  name 
3  die  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India. 

n>OSTAM. 
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CHARIXE.  A  term  applied  to 
ibstances  as  contain  sugar.  The 
D  which  this  substance  is  abundant 
reneral  highly  nutritious  and  useful 
kttcning  of  animals.    Sec  Moi.asses 

SAB. 

K8.  The  term  sack,  in  the  sense  of 
ia  found  in  all  the  Euro[>eiin  and 
/kaiatic  languages.  The  utility  of 
well-made  sai-Ks  for  holding  grnin 
cr  prttduce  of  the  foiiu  must  lie  self- 
;  and  a  number  proportioned  to  the 
of  the  crops  and  nuiounl  of  pulse, 
cc.  conveyed  to  market,  should  al- 
n  the  farm,  stored  away  in 
place. 
KUO.N.  (Croau  tatitnui.)  Tlio 
i  of  this  purple  (ux>cus  arc  of  a  deep 
'our,  and  when  in  quantity  have 


a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  odour 
they  are  used  in  meilicine,  chiefly  as  a  rich 
yellow  or  orange-eolouring  matter.  Saffron 
IS  now  chiefly  unported  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  cipeeiiilly  tsfiain ;  it  was  formerly 
much  cullivate<l  in  Ibis  countiy  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Safl'ron  Wulden,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Safl'ron  is  often  largely  adulterated  with 
the  petals  of  other  pjanls,  especially  with 
those  of  the  miirigold.  The  English  saffron 
is  superior  to  that  brought  from  Spain.  It 
should  never  bo  compressed  into  cakes,  but 
the  sligtaata  left  in  a  dry  shrivelled  slate, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  hay  satl'nui.  \Vhere  the 
stigmata  are  pale  the  sidl'rim  is  bud.  Saf- 
fron, as  a  medicine,  is  of  little  value.  See 
Cbocus. 

SAFFRON,    THE    ME.VDOW.      See 

ColX,KlCt.M. 

SAGE,  (iARDEN.  (Salvia  officinalii. 
From  Aulceo,  to  be  safe,  on  account  of  the 
sanative  properties  with  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fraught.)  Sage  is  now  used 
priucijialty  in  culinary  preparations.  There 
are  several  varieties,  as,  1.  The  common 
green,  i.  Wormwood.  3.  (ireen,  with 
variegated  leaves.  4.  Red,  with  variegated 
leaves.  3.  Painted,  or  parti-coloured.  6. 
Spanish,  or  lavender-leaved.  7.  Red.  A 
dry,  uiotierately  fertile  soil,  is  best  suited 
to  their  growth,  in  a  rather  sheltered  situ- 
ation. If  the  foil  is  rich,  or  super-abouad- 
ing  in  moisture,  they  grow  luxuriantly, 
but  are  apt  to  |)crish  in  winter.  Sage  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  snoots 
from  the  sides  of  the  branches,  sometimes 
also  by  rooted  ofliicts,  and  likewise  by 
ece<l.  The  cuttings  may  be  either  of  the 
preceding  or  same  year's  growth  ;  if  of  the 
first,  they  may  be  phuited  in  April,  but  of 
the  latter,  not  until  the  close  of  May  or 
middle  of  June.  'I'he  shoots  of  the  same 
year  are  usually  employed,  as  they  more 
readily  emit  roots,  and  assume  a  free  growth. 
The  outward  and  most  robu.st  shoots  should 
be  chosen,  and  cut  from  five  to  seven  in- 
ches in  length.  All  but  the  top  leaves 
being  removeil,  tlu-y  must  be  inserted  by 
the  dibble  idiuoi^t  down  to  these,  in  rows 
six  inches  apart  each  way.  Sage  was  for- 
merly nmch  used  in  medicine,  but  time  and 
o!>servation  have  diniini.shed  its  celebrity. 
The  lino  "  cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia 
crescit  in  horto,"  is  no  longer  un  adage. 
(O.  W.  Johnton'i  Kitchen    Garden.}     See 

CutBT. 

SAGE,  JERI'SALEM.  (PhhmU  fru- 
ticosa,  from  phliigmot,  a  flame,  the  down 
being  used  for  wieks.)  A  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Sicily;  growing 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  blowing  a  yel- 
low flower  from  June  to  September.  It 
grows  well  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  pro- 
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through  a  sieve.  The  sago  is  deposited 
from  ihe  fluid,  und  ai'ier  two  or  tliree  wash- 
in^Tg  it  is  lit  for  use,  and  is  railed  in  tliis 
state,  when  dried,  nago-meol.  For  the  Eu- 
ropean market  it  is  iimde  into  a  paste  and 
granulated,  and  is  known  in  the  trade 
under  the  name  of  j)onrl  sago,  llie  con- 
sumption of  sago  has  undergone  an  almost 
incredible  increase  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  which  is  wholly  asvribable  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  interval  of  the  oppressive 
duties  by  which  the  article  was  formerly 
loaded.  Sago  has  latterly  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  as  fooil  for  domestic 
animals  usually  reared  upon  the  farm,  par 
ticularly  horses  and  calves.  ExjK'riencc 
having  decided  in  favour  of  its  wholesomc- 
ness  and  economy,  it  will  no  doubt  very 
soon  become  a  general  and  staple  article 
of  food  on  all  farms  that  rear  young  stock. 
From  its  emollient  and  nutritive  properties, 
it  appears  to  be  miinirably  adapted  for  calves 
while  on  milk ;  for  cows  sometimes  before 
and  after  calving  ;  for  young  horses  in  win- 
ter, instead  of  much  dry  com,  or  none  at 
all,  OS  is  too  frequently  practised ;  and  for 
young  j)ct  lambs,  whose  mothers  have  cither 
died  or  forsaken  them,  in  which  events  a 
serious  encioachmcnt  is  apt  to  be  made  on 
the  milk  intended  for  the  calves.  Sago 
seems  peciJiarly  well  adapted  for  horses  lor 
fast  work,  and  for  sporting  dogs,  since  it  is 
found  to  leave  the  wind  unaffected ;  and 
with  regard  to  fowls,  the  whole  class  of 
them  might  be  rendered  by  it  much  more 
white  in  flesh  and  delicate  for  the  table, 
than  the  food  usually  allowed  them  on 
litrms. 
Sago  is  most  commonly  used  in  a  gela- 


It  is  only  moderatet] 
chieflv  of  starch ;  yc 
may  be  termed  the 
of  the  MoUucrn  idv 
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SAINFOIN  or  A 
dj/nantm  Onobrychi*^^ 
introduced  to  the  Ian 
plant  brought  \U  Fl 
ibin  along  with  it; 
which'  it  was  before 
England,  i*  become  ol 
sainfoin  are  recumba 
in  length ;  leaves  pil 
flower-stalks  axillar 
than  the  leaves,  each  ^ 
ing  .<tpike  of  handaog 
flowers.  The  fruit 
single-seeded,  toothel 
ribs.  Sainfoin  is  k 
cultivation  a*  fodda 
barren,  especially  cbl 
in  open  situations.  ] 
well  except  the  ■xSl  o( 
sainfoin  is  not  genol 
country  ;  it  is  most  i 
on  the  Cotswold  HI 
soils  of  Surrey,  Don 
Its  nature,  qualities 
aiuiiliLT  to  those  i>f  I 

SAINT  JO£ 

WOHT. 

SAINT  PET 

WoHT. 

SALAD,  CO! 

SALLOW, 
species  of  SaHi, 
under  tJic  namel 
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LOW-THORN.  (Hippophile,  from 
•  horM,  und  phan,  to  destroy ;  in 
ce  to  ilie  supposed  poisonous  qua- 
r  the  »ee<l.<. )  The  sjiecies  are  mostly 
tntol  trees  or  slirubs  prowinp;  in  any 
n  toil,  Bjid  may  be  reiidily  iiicrensed 
era  or  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The 
B  sollow-thom  or  tea  buck-thorn 
urmnnidm)  is  a  bushy  ri^iil  shrub, 
(i  or  more  in  heij;ht,  with  hard  wmxl, 
vigbt  *preadin<r  leafy  brandies,  each 
■ting  m  a  thorn.  Tlic  shrub  is 
va,  being  found  growing;  wild  on 
■liSi  on  the  eastern  const  of  England. 
tves  are  linear-lane4?olate,  scattered, 
DOS,  one  inch  am)  A  half  long,  on 
talks,  dark  preen  on  the  upper  side, 
dy  dotted,  beautifully  silvery  as  well 
f  beneath. 

jMON.  (Salmn  salfir;  Vr.  Saiimon  ; 
bmm.)  Tills  well-known  fish  belongs 
niily,  which  frequents  both  .salt  ami 
Inters,  quitting  the  former  in  the 
I  for  the  purpose  of  dejKisiliiig  its 
in  the  gruvully  beds  remote  fi(un  the 
•  of  rivers.  Towards  autumn,  ihey 
raort  to  the  ocean.  The  largest  of 
Imonidn  is  that  ut  the  head  of  this 
I  namely,  the  common  salmon,  (S. 
It  is  found  in  nil  the  Arctic  seas, 
S  it  enters  the  rivers  in  spring,  at 
Dt  perioils,  according  to  their  con- 
fer spawning.  It  is  curious  that 
wsuing  from  lakes  always  yield  earlier 
I  than  other  rivers,-  but  the  norlhei^ 
■re  the  earliest.  'ITie  female  o-sccnds 
rer»  before  the  male,  and  the  grille, 
Bg  fish,  that  have  never  spawned 
I  aaoend  earlier  than  the  old  h!<h.  Ah 
twning  season  advances,  they  a.scend 
m  impetuosity  which  is  surprising, 
tningall  dlQicultics,  stemming  rnpids, 
laping  up  cascades  of  ten  or  twelve 
height,  m  order  to  gain,  instinctively 
lUttl,  the  shallow  upjKT  pools,  where 
lepnsit  tlic  spawn.  They  turn  up  the 
with  their  noses,  working  u|i  the 
i;  they  then  come  together  in  (he 
r  which  they  made,  and  both  mole  and 
I  shed  the  spawn  and  milt  into  it  at 
nc  time.  After  this  process  they  are 
'condition,  the  female  being  known  as 
and   the  male  as  a  hipprr,  and  unfit 

'  '  ■      Thev  do  not  recover  their 

n   until   they   return    to  the 
....  ..L  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 

Hetj  to  tlic  sen.  These  fish  arc 
^^  grrnt  numbers  in  the  Dritish 
HUandg,  and  varying  in  weight  from 
^fterenXy  pounds.  The  i.ondon 
J5«  principally  supplieti  from  the 
k  Mid  Irish  rivers. 

BMi  (\ry,  when  they  attain  to  about 
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five  or  six  inches  in  length  in  May,  are  colled 
imelu.  AVhen  they  have  grown  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  they  arc  called  grilse  or 
grilses.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  salmon, 
are  the  salmon  trout  (6".  fruWu),  the  great 
grey  or  lake  trout  {S./erox),  the  phinock 
(S.phitiM),  and  the  suliuon  fry  {S.  SamuluM). 
It  was  long  supfioscd  the  fi.th  called  Parr 
was  a  distinct  sp«'les  from  the  salmon  ;  but 
Mr.  J.  Shaw  ol  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire, 
hus  fully  disproved  this  opinion,  and  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  the  parr  is  the  salmon 
in  the  second  year  of  its  growth.  Salmon 
have  been  preserved  in  ponds  and  fresh- 
water lakes ;  but  they  never  attain  the  size 
of  the  sctt  salmon.  If  this  experiment  is 
intended  to  be  tried,  it  shoulil  be  recollected 
that  if  pike  be  in  the  lake,  the  numbers  of  the 
salmon  will  be  speedily  reduced.  (}ilaine'» 
Etwi/.  of  liurai  Sports.)     See  Fish  Ponds. 

SALSIFY.  {Tragopof^on  pnrrifolitu.) 
An  ornaiucntal  plant,  which,  when  grown 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  succeeds  in  any 
common  soil.  It  is  sown  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  carrots  ;  the  flavour  of 
the  root  is  mild  and  sweetish. 

SALT,COftIMON,n«  a  inannre.  (Germ. 
»oh;  It.  idle.)  This  salt  is  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  a  metal,  the  base  of  soda, 
called  soilium ;  or,  in  chemical  language,  salt 
is  a  chloride  of  BO<liuni.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description ;  but  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  that  it  diasolvea  equally 
well  ill  cold  and  in  hot  water. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  name 
any  other  substance  in  the  catalogue  of 
minleni  fertilisers,  whose  powers  have  been 
so  oflcn  and  so  warmly  disputed  as  common 
salt ;  and  for  this  controversy  many  reasons 
may  lie  assigned.  It  has  been  generally 
cniploycd  with  little  scientific  accuracy, 
and  ill  far  too  loose  a  manner,  for  any  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  upon  the  majuritv  of  the 
reports  which  have  been  furnished  to  us ; 
and  for  many  years  a  prohibitory  duty  ren- 
dercil  it  inaccessible  to  the  farmer — an  im- 
jmst  which  has  not  very  long  been  removed, 
and  which  yet  was  the  occasion  of  a 
great  variety  of  blundering  trials  miscalled 
experiments.  The  duty  on  salt  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  long  continuance.  It  origin- 
ated as  a  war  tax,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Williniii  III.,  and  wiis  not  removed 
until  after  many  an  arduous  debate,  in  the 
end  of  that  of  George  III.  The  price  of 
salt,  in  consequence  of  tlie  duty,  was  raised 
from  (W.  a  bushel  to  mure  than  '20t. ;  and 
was,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of 
t!ie  tax,  too  expensive  a  fertiliser  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  English  fanner ;  and  it  was 
only  after  being  for  a  century  and  a  half 
lost  to  agriculture,  that  it  was  again  pre- 
sented, in  1623,  unshackled  with  duties,  to 
3  T  2 
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lliu  eveij  giuu,  uui<  uint  uicac  ucaps 

were  then  converted  into  so  many  parcels 
of  the  most  fertilising  manure  ;  the  good 
effects  of  which,  especiully  ui>on  potatoes 
and  carrot-s  were  very  ueciaed.  It  was 
well  known,  too,  tliat  u  single  grain  of  salt 
placed  upon  an  earllnvorm  speedily  de- 
stroyed it;  that  if  brine  were  poured  upon 
the  lawn,  all  the  cirlhworms  were  imme- 
diately ejected  from  lliat  ii[iot ;  and  that 
if  it  were  sprinkled  about  over  a  ]>ortion 
of  the  grass,  to  this  salte«l  fX)rtion  all  the 
deer,  sheep,  or  the  horses  of  the  park,  cou- 
stAiitly  repaii-ed  in  preference  to  any  other 
part  of  the  field.  Salt  evidently,  therefore, 
destroyed  weeds  and  worms,  and  rendered 
grass  mure  palatable  to  live  stock;  and, 
upon  consulting  the  old  agricultural  writera, 
it  was  found  that  the  notices  of  salt  as  a 
manure  were  many  and  important ;  and 
that  salt  had  been  employed  in  various 
agricultural  operations  from  a  verv  early 
periled.  Thus  it  is  referred  to  in  A.  Luie, 
xiv.  84.  Virgil  reprobates  a  salt  soil. 
Cato,  150  years  B.C.,  commends  it  for  cat- 
tle, hay,  straw,  ike. ;  as  doej  Virgil,  lib.  3 
V.  394.  The  early  German  farmers  knew  of 
its  value  for  slice)) ;  and,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Spain,  it  has  been  employed  m)ni 
the  earliest  ugea.  In  1570,  Conrad  Ucres- 
bach  commends  it  as  being  a  certain  pre- 
vention of  the  "  nmrrain  or  rotte."  In 
165:i,  Sir  Hugh  Piatt  sneaks  of  salt  as  a 
fertiliser  in  his  u^u:d  visionary  manner,  and 
details  the  result  of  a  very  successful  expe- 
riment on  a  " iiatch  of  ground"  at  Clapham; 
from  which  some  late  writers  upon  the  uses 
nf  salt  have  led  their  readers  into  creat 
blunders,  by  stating  that  this  exjMiriment 
was  performed  on  im  acre  of  land. 
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therefore,  promotes  4 
the  ouiiuol  and  vegeti 
in  all  cultivated  soil 
xlvi.  p.  557.)  The 
&L  Mocaire  (.41111.  < 
xxviii.  p.402.),  with  n 
of  vegetables,  impart 
ation  as  to  the  u«e  < 
moting  the  putrefactj 
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matter  of  a  plant  is  , 
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by  its  pre»ence  in  tl 
putrefaction  of  the 
assists  in  removing  I 
and,  in  so  doing,  tba 
com|>oses,  certainly  ol 
the  plant  which  prodi 
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pB  remarkable,  however,  that 
pell  I1.1  all  those  that  died  in 
lolatjon.1,  <iecme<l  to  tluuri^h  at 
ID  those  which  were  plowing 
ttr,  and  lliut  that  which  had 
if  salt,  and  that  which  hrtil  one 
Ittinued  to  live  after  the jilanU 
ter  were  dead.  (Nut.  Philo*. 
\  That  vepetable  suhsinnces 
of  botnf;  stitnulutcd  by  che- 
0,  is  well  kuown.  A  .siilution 
water  will  mak«  certain  rtcinis 
ib  would  otherwise  rot  in  the 
It  mixliirrf  of  camphor,  &c., 
td  to  1)0  very  beneficial  in  re- 
j  to  cutlinjpi  of  various  ex- 
•  delayed  on  their  pujaage. 
^e»  vegetables  from  injury  by 
Itions  in  the  tempt-rature  of 
re.  That  salted  soili  do  not 
lily  OS  usual  when  salt  ia  ap- 
f  is  well  known  ;  and  that  salt 
pR  of  turnip*,  &c.,  from  injury 
(Davis  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Young  $ 
avii.),  \i  c(i\ially  well  catiib- 
i  writer  has  often  witnessed 
II  garden,  in  the  case  of  cab- 
iwers,  &c.  (Johnson*9  Eamy 
t-68.) 

Uers  earth  more  capable  of 
[moisture  of  the  atmosphere — 
if  the  first  iiuiwrtance,  since 
Ueb  absorb  the  preatest  nro- 
loisturc  from  the  atmosphere 
he  most  valuable  to  ihe  cul- 
I  aifords,"  said  the  illustriims 
inetho<l  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
if  land."  (Agric.  Chan.  p. 
JABTiis,  on/c',  p.  409. 
e  picking  of  scalings  of  the  salt 
molly  to  be  obtained  by  the 
yvry  low  rate,  ami  from  its 
Ire  of  common  salt  ami  pyp- 
le  of  lime),  it  is  excelleiilly 
manure  for  the  grasses,  such 
iccrn,  sainfoin,  &c. ;  and,  as 
ive  the  chemical  analysis,  for 
ion  of  the  cultivator,  of  the 
marine  and  fossil  suit  niukcra. 
In  of  the  LymingloD  murine 
Misists,  according  to  the  ana- 
bnry,  of — 
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mined  by  Dr.  Henry ;  the  first  wa»  com- 
posed of — 

Fwti, 

Common  salt        ...  gjo 
Carbonate  of  lime  •  .10 

Sulphate  uf  lime   -  -  -40 
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The  second  variety  was  composed  of — 

Pvu. 
.  100 

-  110 

-  790 


Common  salt 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime   - 
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of  the  foasil  salt  refiners 
o  specimens  were  exa- 


Snlt,  it  should  be  remembered,  rarelif 
causes  the  wheat  plant  to  grow  larger  or 
taller,  but  it  fiHa  up  the  ear  belter,  and 
brings  the  weaker  plants  forward.  Mr. 
Sinclair  informs  us,  that  "  sidt  aiipears  to 
lessen  tlic  produce  of  straw,  and  tncrease 
the  weight  of  grain."  I  have  never  been 
able  iu  laj  experiments,  nor  in  any  I  have 
witnessed  (wilfi  salt  alone),  to  observe  any 
increased  quantity  of  straw,  even  in  cases 
where  there  was  an  increased  produce,  bjr 
means  of  salt,  of  »ix  bu.ihcis  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Tlie  salt  should  be  applied  some  tune 
before  sowing  the  seed,  not  leas  than  ten, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  In  my  own  experiments  upon  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  at  Great  Totham,  in  Essex, 
the  use  of  this  (juaiitity  of  salt  [jer  acre  (in 
1819)  produced  an  increase  of  five  bushels 
and  n  biilf  per  acre.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  some  trials  in  1820, 
on  a  light  and  gravelly  soil,  will  show  how 
important  tnuy  be  tlie  result  to  the  country 
at  large  by  its  judicious  application.  I 
regret  that  incessant  employment  of  a  very 
diflcrent  nature  bus  hitherto  prevented  my 
conlimiing  these  exj>eriiucnts. 

rrr>diirc>  p«-  Arre.  Bitotiels.  )lM, 

No.  1.  Soil  without  any  uiannrc  for 

four  years  .  •     13     36 

2.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung 

to  the  previous  crop  (pota- 
toes) -  -     28     58 

3.  Soil  with  five  bushels  of  salt 

per  acre,  and  no  other  ma- 
nure for  four  years  -     26     IS 

The  testimony  of  a  plain  Essex  farmer 
corroborates  these  results.  "  The  soil," 
says  Mr.  James  CbidKs  of  Panfield,  "  tJial  I 
described  to  you  to  be  of  rather  o  loose  i 
hollow  description,  had  a  dressing  of  salt  ia  ' 
November,  after  the  wheat  was  suwb,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre :  it  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  that  which  was  not  ilrened,  aiid 
it  may  be  stated  to  be  II.  per  load  of  forty 
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bushcU  better  in  quality."     (Ettay  on  Salt, 
p.  45.) 

It  is  0  custom  in  most  counties  of  Eng- 
land, to  apply  siJl  and  water  as  a  steep  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  wheat, 
called  smut ;  the  value  of  this  is  known  to 
almost  every  farmer.  Recent  exix-'riments 
have  suggested,  that  it  im»y  even  be  of  use, 
when  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as  a 
preventative  of  mildew  ;  the  most  dreadful 
of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  are  exposed.  The  expe- 
riments of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Cartwright 
strongly  evidence,  that  when  siJt  and  water 
are  sprinkled  with  u  brush  upon  diseBiip<l 
plants,  it  effects  a  complete  cure,  even  in 
apparently  the  most  desperate  ca.se9.  (Xfi/ 
Etiay,  n.  49.)  "The  prof«)rlion,  one  pound 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  laid  on  with  a  plaster- 
er's brush,  the  operator  making  his  castJ  u 
when  sowing  corn,  is  instant  death  to  the 


fungus."  The  tini«  Mtd  opaat 
fling.  It  appeami,  in  the  «aw«* 
iuquu-ivs  mode  by  tlia  Bau<i  tt 
turc,  that  n  Cornitb  farmer,  Ms 
and  also  the  Rev.  R.  Hoblia,  «a 
tomed  to  employ  refuse  ait,  a  i 
and  that  their  cropt  mrv  an«r  t^ 
the  rtmt  or  blight.     See  MiLSiw. 

The  following  table  contain*  Ik 
of  the  experiments  midr  •! 
1818-19,  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Gov^ 
with  his  usual  tK:ienlitic  acniraty 
direct  the  fanner*'  anentiwi  to 
as  contaiuiuj^  a  maa  of  laiiuU 
ation. 

The  soil  on  which  these  i  ijiiiiiM 
made  was  tuuuly,  and  the  fUU  m 
taincd  thirty-«x  »quare  final;  lk*l 
wheat  was  drilled  into  the  Sii  Jb 
Sth,  and  reaped  August  2d,  Itll. 
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Kind  of  Mmoure  and  Mode  of  applying  It. 


Spit  manure  applied  preyions  to  sowing  the  seed 
Salt  and  spit  raunure  dug  in  salt  mixed  with  s««d 
Salt  mixed  with  soil  four  inches  deep  before  sowing  - 
Salt  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Salt  sown  with  seed  -         -         . 

Salt  combined  with  mannre,  dug  in  four  inches  deep 
Salt  and  manure  :  salt  sown  with  seed,  manure  dug  io 
Salt  and  manure :  salt  applied  to  the  surfiuje 
Salt  simply  applied  to  surface   .         -         .         .         . 
Salt  and  manuie  :  salt  applied  to  the  surface 
Salt  simply  applied  to  surface  .         .         .         - 

Salt  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  with  the  seed 
Sidt  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  before  sowing 
S:ilt  and  lime  mixed,  aud  applied  on  the  surface 
Limo  applied  with  the  seed        -         -         .         .         . 
Lime  applied  to  the  surface       .         .         .         .         . 
Salt,  lime,  and  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Long  dung  dug  in  as  manure    -         -         .         .         - 
Salt  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Lime  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure     - 
Salt  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Oil  cake  mixed,  and  applied  with  the  seed 
Oil  cake  applied  as  common  manure  ... 

Oil  cake  and  lime  applied  as  common  manure    - 
Salt  and  oil  cake  mixed,  and  sown  with  the  seed 
Salt  and  oil  cake  mixed,  and  applied  as  miwure 
Salt,  oil  cake,  and  manure,  applied  as  manure     - 
Salt,  oil  cake,  and  manure :  the  salt  and  oil  cake  town 
with  the  seed,  manure  previously  dug  in  -         - 

Salt,  oil  cake,  and  lime,  applied  as  manure 
Salt,  oil  cake,  and  lime,  sown  with  the  seed 
Salt,  oil  cake,  and  lime,  applied  to  the  surface    - 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  in  preceding  spring 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  in  preceding  spring 
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The  following  experiments  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  salt  on  barley  aud  oats.     In  i 
1820,  on  a  good  alluvial  soil,  at  Ilevbridjre 
1062  ^      ^    I 


in  Essex,  in  a  field  of  barier,  i 
two  experiiucnts  wcp»  — 


Duilicls. 

I  witli  6  btubcU  of  Bait  per 
SO  loads  of  earth  and  stable 
tuniip  time,  produced  jwr 
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-     63 


1  with  SO  loads  of  dung  and 

-    60 

le  year,  at  Sproughton  in  Suf- 
cfy  barley  soil,  belonging  to 

Buihrli  or 
Bwlqp. 

t  any  manure,  produced 

•    80 

1  with  16  btuheli  of  salt 
n  March  -  -SI 


log  table  contains  the  results 
aperiinents,  made  in  J  819,  by 
George  SincJair,  at  Woburn, 
faalt  to  the  barley  crop.     The 
previous  year,  carried  a  crop 
tnd  was  composed    of   three 
us  sand:  — 
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ezperimenta  upon  oats,  the 
■It  applied  was  evidently  too 
liegrand  states,  that  in  bts  ex- 
X>n  barley,  "  it  gradually  ad- 
eflects  to  sixteen  buidiel.*,  and 
diminished  to  forty  buslieU, 
lo&waa  stopped."  {Hollingt- 
J^.5— 10). 

re  /or  Griui  Land,  Meadoict, 
$  been  used  in  all  parts  of 
|l  vwyinff  gaccess.  It  always, 
■eten*  toe  berba^.  It  has 
td  at  the  rate  of  six  to  sixteen 
iKnre,  and  where  tbe  primary 
Kn  the  destruction  of  the  olil 
Irly  to  forty  bushels  have  been 
jnployed  un  the  some  extent 
luii  the  effect  of  completely 
I  on  lawns.  &c. 


In  a  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured 
from  Mr.  CoUyns,  of  Kenton,  Devonshire, 
1826,  he  says  —  "One  of  uiy  neighbours 
writes  me,  in  using  salt  as  u  manure  on 
grass  land,  I  have  foun<l  the  salted  portions 
not  to  be  affected  by  severe  frosty  nightfi, 
when  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  uiisalted 
portions  has  been  in  a  I'rozcn  state.  I  ob- 
serve, too,  that  it  is  destructive  to  every 
kind  of  grub  ond  worm ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, where  it  has  been  used  with  judg- 
mimt,  tliut  it  has  not  failed.  Another  in- 
tellii;ent  neighbour,"  continncs  Mr.  Collyns, 
"  whose  form  b  alinotit  entirely  a  light 
block  sand,  writen,  '  I  have  found  salt 
answer  my  most  sanguine  expectations  for 
barley,  oaCa,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  both  as 
to  the  increased  quantity  and  improi-ed 
quality  of  the  crops,  nf  which  I  can  now 
give  ocular  demonstration :  my  barley  and 
oats,  which  used  to  yield  me  only  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  now  yield  from 
forty  to  forty-five.  My  wheat  is  eertoinly 
much  improved  in  quality,  but  I  expected 
more  in  quantity.  1  have  had  thirty-five 
busbela  of  wheat  from  an  acre  dressed  with 
ten  bushels  of  salt ;  and  from  (he  same  field 
last  year,  after  the  same  (|uantitv  of  salt, 
140  bags  of  potatoes  jicr  acre.  This  year 
again,  dressed  with  ten  bushels  of  salt,  I 
have  not  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
j»er  acre,  but  the  quality  very  superior  in- 
deed, and  the  root  of  clover  in  it  very  fine 
and  luxuriant.  Li  every  field  I  have  salted, 
I  find  the  gross  very  much  superior  to  any 
produced  before  tlie  use  of  salt.'  I  have 
since,"  adds  Mr.  Collyns,  "  gone  over  his 
form,  and  am  astonished  at  the  verdant 
pasturage,  in  what  u-sed  to  be  coarse  and 
ruiihy  meadows.  In  tliis  arable  land,  be 
never  got  nuirc  thiiii  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  until  he  used  salt;  so  that  this  is 
also  a  decided  iroiirovemenl." 

In  Suffolk,  according  to  a  statement  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Uroke,  of  Cutiel,  near 
Ipswich,  —  "  In  the  month  of  April,  1821, 
SIX  bushels  of  salt  manure  were  ugiplied  to 
half  an  acre  of  red  clover ;  the  soil  good 
turnip  land,  not  sharp;  extent  of  the  field 
ten  acres.  The  salted  clover  at  first  looked 
very  yellow,  and  oppareutly  injured,  but  it 
soon  began  to  recover,  and  when  mown,  the 
increased  produce  wiis,  at  the  very  least, 
10  cwt.  tier  acre;  and  the  tiOermath  pro- 
portionally good  ;  the  cutlle  eating  it  down 
closer,  and  in  preference  to  any  other  part 
of  the  field." 

With  Potaloti.  —  There  have  been  va- 
rious e.xperimentJt  made  with  salt  as  a 
manure  for  potatoes.  The  author  of  this 
work  in  1817,  on  a  gravelly  soil,  at  Great 
Totbam,  in  Essex,  made  the  following 
trials:  — 
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Btuhrli, 
I.  Soil  simple,  produce  per  «cre  •   120 

3.  Soil  with  20  biuhdB  of  salt  in  Septem- 
ber -  -  -  -  19S 

3.  Soil  with  stable  manure,  20  loads  in 

the  spring  of  the  year  -  -  219 

4.  Soil  with  20  loads  of  manure  and  20 

bushels  of  salt  -  -  -  234 

5.  Soil  with  40  bushels  of  salt  alone       -  192.^ 

6.  Soil  with  40  bushela  of  lalt  and  20 

loads  of  manure      ...  244 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Hol- 
lenden  House,  in  Kent,  in  1804,  made  va- 
rious im]K)rtAnt  trials  of  Milt  as  a  manure 
for  jwtatoes.  The  soil  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made  eonsiste<l  of  three-fourths 
sand.  (Com.  Baartl  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  370.) 
See  Potatoes,  ante,  p.  1012. 

"  Of  ten  ditferent  manures,"  said  this 
agriculturist,  '*  salt,  a  manure  hitherto  of 
an  ambiguous  character,  is  (one  only  ex- 
cepted) superior  to  them  all.  The  eflect  of 
the  mixture  of  salt  and  soot  is  remarkable." 
The  writer  of  this  witneseed  the  same  re- 
sult on  cnrrot.s  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels 
of  each  per  acre. 

Vermin.  —  Will»  reganl  lo  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin  bjr  meims  of  salt,  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  agri- 
cultural use  of  common  salt  more  un- 
doubt4!d.  The  effect,  too,  is  direct,  nnd  the 
result  immediately  apparent.  For  this  pur- 
pose, from  live  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  ore 
sufficient.  The  agriculturist  need  be  undor 
no  apprehension  ihiit  the  salt  will  destroy 
his  crop,  for  twenty  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
may  be  applied  to  young  wheat  with  perfect 
lafcty :  I  Lave  seen  even  twenty-five  bushels 
used  with  advuntjige.     See  Ikskcts. 

In  reference  lo  Weedf.  —  Salt  has  been  of 
late  years  used  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  {>er  iicrc,  to  kill  weeds  and 
lo  cleanse  follows,  with  great  advantage;  it 
also,  in  the  large  proiMirtion  we  have  named, 
will  destroy  coarse,  sour  grass,  &c. ;  and 
though,  for  a  time,  all  vi^ctation  is  de- 
stroyed, yet  in  a  short  period,  a  much  su- 
perior turf  is  produce<l.  If  the  cultivator 
can  collect  weeds,  parings  of  turf,  ditches, 
banks,  &c.,  of  the  most  foul  description,  and 
spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  benp 
hiUf  n  bushel  of  salt  to  every  ton  of  the  col- 
lection, he  will  find  every  weed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  killed  and  dissolved 
away.  This  plan  I  have  long  followed  my- 
self, on  a  light  gravelly  soil ;  and  iifion 
spreading  this  .saltetl  mixture,  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  loads  per  acre,  its  bene- 
ficial eH'uets  can  be  traced  lo  an  inch.  I 
have  principally  used  it  as  a  dressing  for 
turnips  and  onts. 

In  the    Oarilen,  —  SiUt    has  been   em- 
ployed by  the  gardener  for  manv  purpo«e«: 
lOe* 


most  commonlj  on  Inm,  tt  t 
bushels  per  acre,  Ui  ftent  < 
and  on  gniTcl  walks  in  i  tefsf 
to  kill  weeds;  it  mar  be  i 
ever,  aa  a  fertiliser  io  girieai 
advantage.     I  have  vitwaadl 
the   foUawuig   ezperimaill 
brother,  Mr.  George  JokaHB,! 
tham ;  and  I  the  " 

place  here  from  knowing  ' 
they  were  made :  • 
The  soil  was  ooo^Mied  rf- 

Stones  and  gravd 

VegeUble  fibre 

Soluble  matter  - 

Carbonates  of  lime  uidi 

Oxide  of  iron 

A  nimal  and  vegetable  nallc* 

Aliunioa 

Silica     • 

Lobs 


4 


Windsor  beana  were  sown 


Soil  treated  with  20  basbd«  cTfll 

acre  - 
Soil  simple 

Onions  — 


J 

I 


Salt,  30  bushels,  maoore  tn 

tons  per  acre 
Manure 

Carrots  — 

1.  Soil  without  any  maooxv  •  tS 

2.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  maoim  » 

3.  Soil  with  20  bushels  of  salt  K 

4.  Soil  with  20  busheUofnlt, 

and  20  tons  of  mannre    -  tS 

Parsnips  — 

1.  Soil  with  20  tons  manore. 

and  30  bushels  of  salt     •    < 

2.  Soil  with  20  tons  manure  -    4 

Early  Potatoes  — 

I.  Soil  simple 

3.  Soil  with  20  bushels  ofsait 

BeeU  — 

H 

1.  Soil  simple      ... 

2.  S(iil  with  20  busfatls  uf  alt    • 

3.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  salt,  tot 

20  tons  manure        •  -    I 

4.  Soil  with  20  tons  maonre        •    < 

In  preventing  clttbl 
some  of  the  bmsaic* 
found  salt  highly 
ob<ervatioits   on   this 
Horticultural  Socictr  O^* 
16,     I8il:  —  •'  Suae 

{ilantcd  up<m  »  light 
ind  prcviounly  been 


i^Btablc  manure,  and  over  one-tliird  of 

l^led  space  was  sown  salt,  at  the  mte 

^^m  busliels  [>er  acre,  iauiiediutvly  be- 

PEting  in  July,  lb21.      Tlie  previous 

been  lirwoli.      Fifty-lour  |>Iiuit9 

at  on  the  twu-thinls  unsaltcd,  imd 

aix  on  the  one-tliird  salted :  the  re- 

tietm,  tliat  of  the  fifty-four  unsalte<], 

bavc  been  diseased  and  unprodue- 

&  of  the  twenty-six  salted  only  two." 

is  little  doubt,  but  thitt  i^ult  might 

mure   extensively  employe<l    by 

llian  at  present.  A  very  small  ijuaiitily 

t  added  to  the  water  in  which  flowers 

Ubccd,  adds  considerably  to  Uieir  duru- 

Ihere  are  nnuiy  bulbous-rooted  llowers 

k  flourish  best  in  the  iuiinediute  vicinity 

( lea.  Jlr. Edwin  Greville  remarked,  in 

that  some  common  suit  applied  at  the 

kf  aixteen  bushels  per  acre  to  a  portion 

rd  of  BtnclLs,  in  his  garden  at  Wyaston, 

.  made  them  grow  most  de- 

.  r  and  finer,  and  bloom  much 

[peiiccUy  than  those  growing  in  the 

bed   unsaltcd.     "  There  was  no  fK>5- 

f'  of  error  or  doubt  on  the  subject," 
jr  intelligent  informant.  I  have  given 
iperimcnts  of  Dr.  I'riestley  upon  vu- 
plauts  vegetating  in  salt  uiiti  water. 
and  that  the  u.«e  of  salt  ntaterlidly 
eted  the  existence  of  the  plunt.  It  is 
ODOD  custom  with  the   importci°s   of 

plants,  to  dip  cuttings  to  .^ult  water. 
I  tlic  adoption  of  this  plan,  they  al- 
UTariably  perished  in  the  passage. 
9BK  ^^  maiiv  excellent  comiiiunica- 
wiui  which  I  have  been  favoured  on 
e  of  salt  in  the  cultivation  of  pt:uits, 
le  from  an  eminent  florist,  near  I'ad- 
lo,  Mr.  Tlioraas  Hogg.  "  From  the 
iperiments,"  he  observes,  "  that  1  have 
ritii  salt  as  a  garden  manure,  I  am 
«repan?d  to  bear  testimony  to  its  use- 
I.      In  a  treatise  upon  flowers,  pub- 

«bout  six  years  smcc,  I  remarked, 
he  application  of  salt,  and  its  utility  as 
,ure,  was  yet  imi)erf"c<'tly  understood, 
a  nutter  of  uncertainty,  whether  it 
ire^-fly  as  a  manure,  or  only  as  a  kind 
i~'>ning,  thereby  rendering  the 
liable  food  for  plants.  The 
iiai  iiiM  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 

from  contemplating  the  successful 
tm  uf  byacintiis  in  Holland.  'Iliis  root, 

taol  indigenous  to  the  country,  may 
to  b«  completely  naturalized  in  the 
bOTtrllood  of  Haerlem,  where  it  growi 
immiiy  in  a  deep  sandy  alluvial  soil ; 
M  ptMt  cause  of  its  free  growtli,  I 
Imw,  was  owing  to  the  saline  atmo- 
b :  this  induced  me  to  mix  salt  in  the 
Mt ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hya- 
I  wfll  grow  well  at  a  distance  from  the 

ices 


sea,  without  it  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
numerous  bulbous  tribes  of  amaryUidaces, 
eajiecially  those  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilime,  ixias,  alliums,  which  include  onions, 
garlic,  shalots,  &c.,  anemonics,  various 
species  of  the  lily,  antholyzo,  colchicuin, 
crinura,  cyclamens,  narci.sius,  iri.-i,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  scilla,  and  many  others,  should 
either  have  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mould 
used  for  them.  I  invariably  use  salt  as  an 
ingredient  in  my  compost  for  carnations  ;  a 
ptuiit  which,  tike  wheat,  requires  substantial 
soil,  and  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  the 
summer,  to  bring  it  to  jierfection ;  and  I 
believe  I  might  say,  without  boasting,  that 
few  excel  me  in  blooming  that  flower." 

bi  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  as  in  Fries- 
land  for  instance,  in  1825,  various  curioiu 
ctfeets  were  pro<lueed  by  the  salt  water.  The 
oak,  the  mulberry,  pear,  peach,  and  others 
with  deep  roots,  did  not  suffer ;  neither  did 
the  asparagus,  onions,  celery,  Ac^  lor  they 
were  never  finer,  or  more  luxuriant.  But 
the  vines  and  gooseberries  contracted  a  salt 
taste ;  and  the  apricots,  apples,  cherries, 
elms,  jKiplans,  beccn,  willows,  Sc^  could  not 
bear  the  over  dose  of  sea-water.  They 
pushed  out  a  few  leaves,  but  speedily  pe- 
rished. (  Tenter's  Sacred  Hist.  p.  1 1 7.)  Simi- 
lar results  were  noticed,  alYer  on  inundation 
of  the  sea,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  liichnrd 
(jower,  Esq.,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suflblk,  in 
November,  1824.  In  this  instance  a  portion 
of  the  garden  remained  twenty-four  hours 
under  tne  sea-wafer.  The  asparagus  beds 
were  materially  improved  in  tneir  iiroduce. 
The  cherry  trees,  in  the  foUowmg  year 
produced  a  numerous  crop  of  clieiries, 
which  tajited,  howerer,  no  very  mil  that  they 
timU  not  be  eaten,  although  very  fine  in  aj>- 
iiearance.  These  trees  all  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1820.  (Johiuun  on  the  Fer- 
tiliier),  p.  374.) 

Salt,  with  otueh  Mamures. —  Suit  inul 
Lime. —  With  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime,  a 
manure  is  gradually  formed  of  a  most  power- 
ful description.  It  promises  now,  tnrough 
the  successful  example  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Sir  C.  Burrell,  to  \iv  very  generally  adopte<l. 
It  is  difficidt  to  account  for  the  neglect  of 
this  manure,  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
difficulties  which  were  so  long  thrown  in  the 
farmer's  way,  by  the  long  continued  tax 
uiMjn  salt.  That  it  is  not  a  novel  plan  for  en- 
riching the  land  is  ijuite  certain,  (ilauber, 
a  celebrated  Gcruian  chemist,  one  of  tlic 
hut  of  the  alchemists,  described  it  in  the 
jargon  of  his  croft  nearly  two  centuries 
since  ;  when  he  said  —  "  "the  Sal  mtrahilit 
(common  salt),  as  it  is  of  itself,  is,  by  reason 
of  its  corf^Mling  virtues,  which  it  as  yet  re- 
tains, plainly  unfit  for  the  multiplication  of 
vegetable,   for   that  being   so  used   would 


dwells  at  conaidenible  length  m  bu  pretace 
u])on  this  mixture  of  suit  and  lime ;  "  for 
tue  enricliing  of  poor  and  barren  land,  it  i^ 
the  cheapest  of  all  mixtures,  and  is  moat 
easy  to  be  done ;  for  any  plouffhraan  having 
but  iinee  seen  it  done  taay  be  presently  able 
to  manage  it." 

Salt  and  lime  wu  used  as  a  manure  bj 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Ayr,  many  years  since,  and 
be,  not  knowing  what  others  had  done  with 
this  fcrtilijer  before  his  time,  considered 
himself  to  be  the  discoverer.  (Alton's  Agr- 
ghire,  p.  385. ;  Sinclair's  Husb.  of  Scotland, 
p.  1 94.)  He  thus  described  his  process :  — 
"  Take  thirty-two  bushels  of  lime,  and  slack 
it  with  sea-water,  previously  boiled  to  the 
saturated  state.  Tliis  ijuantity  is  sullioient 
I'or  an  acre  of  ground,  and  nuiy  be  either 
thrown  out  of  the  carts  with  a  shovel  over 
the  land  in  the  above  state,  or  mode  into 
eomp<Mt  with  forty  loads  of  moss  or  earth, 
in  wnioh  state  it  will  be  found  to  pay  fully 
for  the  additional  labour,  and  is  sutEcient 
for  an  acre  of  fallow  ground,  though  ever 
so  reduced  before.  Its  component  parts 
are  muriate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  mineral 
alkali,  in  an  uncombme<l  state,  also  muriate 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  All  the  experiments 
have  done  well  witli  it,  but  e»i>eciaUy  wheat 
imd  beans ;  and  it  has  not  been  behind  any 
manure  with  which  it  has  been  coropare<l. 
There  is  one  instance  in  which  it  was  tried 
in  comparuon  with  seventy-two  cartloads 
of  souper'g  waste  and  dung ;  aud  although 
this  was  an  extroonlinory  dressing,  yet  that 
with  this  salt  and  lime  manure  wiut  fully 
almve  the  average  of  the  field.  Mr.  Mitchell 
calculates  that  3000  gallons  of  sea-water, 
Iwiled  down  to  about  600  gidtons,  will  slack 
sixty-four  bushels  of  shell  lime.  (These  3000 


than  that  portio^^ 
marl  was  employed; 
remember,  that  the 
Padstow  Harbour  il 
cent,  of  carbonate  of 
cxperimeDts  of  the  ll 
wnght  upon  potatot 
nures,  or  mIxturBS 
lime  were  found  su{ 
of  potatoes  to  ninete< 
cations  to  the  Board  ^ 

Every  former  has 
in  the  most  inland 
this  most  excellent  i 
his  form,  by  meaaj. 
parts  of  lime  and  oiM 
and  sutfering  it  to  rci 
shady  place,  or  cova 
or  tliree  months ;  a  ] 
some  years  since.  ( 
3d  ed.)  By  this  pit 
position  takes  place, 
soda  are  formwl,  tfai 
becoming  cncnuted 
another  advantage  ti 
adoption  of  this  prtN 
ation  of  soda,  viz.  th 
is  one  of  the  most  del 
absorbing  substancei 
ac<|uainted ;  and,  ia  < 
it  exists  in  a  soil,  | 
has,  in  summer,  mis 
than  it  would  otherW 

I  would  especiall] 
the  effect  of  a  misb 
attend  carefully 
given,  and  not,  ( 
to  use  the  mixe 
belure  any  de 
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by  Mijr  simple  process. 
rp.  757. 

trf.  —  SnXt  ha«  never  been  em- 
ber substances  so  extensively 
i  I  bave  used  it  for  potatoes, 
(BTtb,  ditcb  scrapings,  and  with 

fie  most  de<.'iiled  ftuccess ;  tbe 
it  has  been  thus  ap]>lied  being 
pt,  both  in  ap{)canmce  and  in 

Ire  of  salt  with  soot  produces 
iBrkable  effect*,  especially  when 
•  ground  prepared  for  carrots, 
lur  found  that  when  the  soil, 
nroduced  twenty-three  tuns  of 
■ere,  the  same  soil,  fertilised 
|Drc  of  only  six  bushels  and 
It,  and  six  and  a  half  uf  8<x>t, 
t  tons  pel'  nrrc.  (Mi/  Esiay  on 
j)  Mr.  Bfltii'ld  describes  the 
I  equally  iHinefieial  for  wheat. 
h  An(i  Mr.  Cartwrij(ht  found, 
lie  soil,  without  any  addition, 
S»cre  157  bushels  of  potatoes, 
the  same  land  with  a  mix- 
bushels  of  siHit  and  eight 
t,  maxle  it  prftducc  jjcr  acre 
{Com.  Bonrtl  of  Agr.  vol.  iv. 
jtKm  on  Frrtilixerf,  p.  408.) 
(}.  See  BEEf,  Bacom,  Brim.io 
"  M,  Swine,  &c. 

uiet  to  vegetation.  That 
tubstanccs  exist  in  almost 
wu  an  early  observation 
natural  philosopher.  ITie  sa- 
btline  taste  perceivable  in  the 
bd  by  the  combustion  of  these 
tery  plainly  indicated  the  fart. 
n  the  skill  of  the  cheniift  did 
fenable  him  to  accurately  dis- 
pweeii  the  saltx,  tbe  nlktdies,  or 
Hhs  contoincil  in  plants,  with 
pe  accuracy,  yet  the  progress 
■s  long  smcc  surmountcil  u 
hnilties,  and  has  detected  a 
tj  of  salts  in  plants.  A  salt, 
tered,  is  a  substance  produced 
biatiun  tjf  un  acid  witti  a  base, 
^Mi  rartii,  an  alkali,  or  a  me- 
!  tbe  cln-fs  of  salts,  therefore, 
ly  numerous  (they  have  been 
I  about  2000),  and  includes 
ice*  which  at  first  sight  do  not 
led  to  such  a  name ;  thus  the 
I  carbonic  acid  with  the  earth 
is  an  oxide  of  a  metal,  forms 
(mate  of  lime,  or  c/mlk,  nuirhle, 
lie  acid  and  lime  form  the  salt 
Ime  (gA'pum),  with  phosphoric 
Me  of  lime  (earthy  matter  of 
many  other  eartliy  salta  look 
Dical  eye  as  little  like  salta  as 


The  fitrmer  must  avoid,  in  entering  into 

this  examination,  the  common  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  saline  substances  found  tn 
plants  are  not  their  etiscntiai  constituentj 
or  fowl,  but  are  merely  there  by  chance: 
that  their  presence  is  unattendeil  with  be- 
nefit, and  their  absence  totally  unproduc- 
tive of  injury  ;  for  such  \s  a  most  erroncooa 
conclusion.  Not  only  are  certain  salts,  the 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  for  instance,  invariably 
present  in  certain  plants,  but  without  those 
salts  are  present  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  they  will  not  maintain  a  healthy  ve- 
getation. Under  the  head  E.\aTH8,  Gases, 
Water,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
essential  those  substances  are  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  what  a  gri'St  part  they  perform 
in  the  surijxwt  of  the  farmer's  crops ;  but 
still  it  will  he  found,  that  when  a  soil  is 
carefuliy  cojuposcd  of  all  the  pure  earths 
discovered  in  plants,  watered  in  abundance 
with  pure  water,  and  suiiplied  with  all  the 
gases  of  putrefaction  and  <jf  the  atmosphere, 
that  still  all  tiiese  are  not  suihcicnt  by 
themselves  to  support  a  single  ordinarily 
cultivated  crop;  but  then  it  is  found  that 
where  such  a  soil  is  supplied  witli  various 
saline  substances  (for  instance,  with  the 
various  saline  matters  draining  from  a 
dunghill),  that  then  every  difliculty  is  re- 
moved. Neither  must  the  cultivator  sup- 
pose, that  when  saline  substances  are  mixed 
with  the  soil,  that  then  the  plant  growing 
upon  it  absorbs  those  salts  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  united  with  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  that  soil,  without  having  the 
power  of  rejecting  or  separating  it  frt>m  its 
solution ;  for  such  an  assumption  has  been 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact  by  several 
very  accurate  experiments.  M.  Saussure, 
for  instance,  found  that  plants  had  the 
power,  when  placed  in  saline  solutions,  fo- 
reign to  their  habits,  of  separating  them 
from  the  water  in  which  they  were  dissolved. 
These  are  researches  fraught  with  instruc- 
tion to  the  cultivator.  He  dissolved  (says 
Dr.  Thomson,  Syitem  of  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p. 
319.)  the  following  salta  in  water,  in  such 
proportions  that  each  solution  contained  . 
■^  part  of  its  weight  of  the  salt  —  mu- 
riate of  potash,  muriate  of  soda  (common 
salt),  nitrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber  salt),  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal 
ammonia),  acetate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol).  In  each  of  these 
solutions  he  put  plants  of  Polygonum  Per- 
ticariu,  or  of  Bidetu  cmamhina,  furnished 
with  their  roots.  The  Polygonum  grew  for 
live  weeks  in  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
potanh,  nitrate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  its  roots  increased  in 
them  as  tisnal.    It  languished  in  the  solu- 
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tSon  of  ial  ammouitic,  and  the  roots  mode 
no  proOTess.  It  died  in  eight  or  nine  days  in 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  When  sueh  a  numl>er  of  plants  of 
Polygonum  were  put  into  the  solutioog  as  to 
absorb  one  ludf  ol  eai-li  in  two  days,  the  re- 
maining half  wns  found  to  have  lost  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  salt  which  it  had 
originally  contained.  Supposing  the  portion 
of  salt  at  first  in  solution  to  be  100,  the 
following  table  exhibits  tlie  quantity  of  each 
wliich  liad  disappeared  when  one  half  of  the 
liquid  was  absorbed  — 

Purti. 
Muriate  of  potash       -  -     147 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -     13 

Nitrate  of  lime  -  -       4 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -     14-4 

Muriate  of  ammonia   •  -     12 

Acetate  of  lime  -  -      8 

Sulphate  of  copper      -  -     47 

The  Bideus  absorbed  pretty  neai-ly  the 
same  proportions,  but  in  general  did  not 
T»etate  so  long  as  the  Polygonum. 

When  various  salts  were  dissolved  at 
once  in  the  same  solution,  and  plants  made 
to  vegetate  in  them,  it  was  found  that  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  salts  were  ab- 
sorbed. The  following  table  exliibits  the 
results  of  these  trials,  supposing,  as  before, 
the  original  weight  of  each  salt  to  have 
been  100,  each  smution  contained  -^  port 
of  its  weight  of  each  salt  — 
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Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  soda 

Parti. 

-  11-7 

-  22 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  potash   - 
Nitrate  of  lime 

-  12 

-  17 

-  4-5 

Moriate  of  ammonia 

-     16-5 

Acotatc  of  lime 

-     31 

Sulphate  of  copper 
Acetate  of  lime 

-  34 

-  8 

Muriate  of  potash   - 
Nitrate  of  lime 

-  17 

-  17 

Sulphate  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  soda 

-  34 

6 

-  10 

Acetate  of  lime 

-       0 

These  cxperimenta  succeeded  nearly 
equally  with  other  plants,  as  the  Meittha 
piperita  and  the  Scotch  fir.  AVTien  the 
roots  were  cut  or  removed,  the  plants  ab- 
sorbed all  solutions  indiscriminately;  on 
examining  the  plants,  the  salts  absorbed 
were  found  in  them  unnltore<l.  It  being 
thus  clearly  ftslablished  that  plants  i)0«sess 
«  discriminating  power,  and  that  they  do 
not  absorb  saline  solutions  merely  b(>eause 
they  happen  to  be  dissolved  in  the  soil,  it 
next  Ijccomes  an  object  of  interest,  as  an 
illnstration  and  guide  for  the  operations  of 
lOfiS 


Bgricultare,    to    mi 
found  br  the  researdwi  af  Ike  ( 
commonly   rultirated 
the  conclusion  of  oar  es 
that  certain  salts  are  found  ia  i 
only  in  certain  plants,  and  tlul  I 
substancea  exist  in  them 
soila  and  ritnationa,  and  that  i 
presence  the  plant  lingwiihw 
supjmrts   a  sickly  existeare, 
almost  driven  to  the  candiui0a,  I 
are  as  easeoliallT  the  food  ot  \ 
ot  the  other  substances 
abound. 

For  a  lengthened  perio44 
alkaline  salt,  carbonate  of  | 
obtained  from  plants. 
their  combustion,    in   ima  fctK 
obtained  its  name.     I>r.  TbooMB  | 
of  C/iem.  vol.  iv.  p.  187.)  I 
of  the  quantity  of  jiotiMli 
100  parts  of  the  following  | ' 

Sallow 

Kim      - 

Oak      - 

Poplar 

Uombcam 

Beech 

Common  nettle 

Common  thistle 

Fern     • 

Cow  thistle 

Great  river  rush 

Feathered  rush 

Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat 

Wormwood 

Fumitory  -  -  ; 

Trifolium  pratenre 

Vetches 

Beans  with  their  stalks 

In   general,    adds   Dr. 
times  as   much   ashes  are 
shrubs,  and  five  times  as  mnch 
as  from  trees.    Equal  weight  of  ths^ 
of  trees  produce  more  ashes  thm 
and   the   leaves   more   than  tbe 
Herbs  arrived  at   maturity 
ashes  than  at  any  other  time. 
tables  produce  more  nshw  d<a 
salt  wluch  is '■'  y^^^" 

plants,  althnii. 
consist  wholly  vt  jHjtash 
salts  mixed  with  it ;  these  are  nsal 
phnteofy  •■  '  iriateof {utak) 
of  lime,  of  lime,  A*,  t* 

bear  in  ;:■ .-ul  a  auaD  {Ci^ 

the  potash. 

Perhiqis  the  most  copiiMl  «iU> 
alkaline  and  other  salt*  ab(B»|4 
combustion  of  rarioos 
given  by  M.  Satusnrv  in  bt» 
searches  on  vegetation.  Ilr 
100  parts  of  the  ashes  oftht 


1  of  oak 
I  ditto 

NTS  of  ditto 
prood  of  ditto 
bood  of  ditto 
pi  ditto     ■ 
I  poplar  (Papulut 


17- 

7. 

7. 
38-6 
32- 

7- 

7- 
51- 
24- 
66- 


ni^u). 


so- 
mber 13.  -  •  2G- 
pel          -             -             •  20- 
Wd  in  cold  water               -    8-2 
Btto,  Jime  22.        -             -  S2-7 
■nberSO.              -            -  11- 
kto.  May  1.           -            -  S4-S 
to              -             -             -  12-5 
plbtrry,  November           -  21' 
irobeain,  November           •  22° 
^rsechestont.  May  10.       •    9-3 
»>,  October  5.        -             -  82- 
H(fV.nini«a/ir:uin)  in  flower  49'8 

-  -  -  -  34-2.5 

Nchea  (  Vicia  Faba)  before 
^  May  23.  -  -  55-5 

prer  ...  65-3 

i7uly23.  -  '  SO- 

llo  -  -  -  69-28 

pwer,   raised   in   diatilted 

paole,  Jnnc  23.  • 

twer 

fripe 

iDlh  before  flowering 

>wer,  June  14. 

I  ripe 


laize 


'  (PrnM  Aliiu),  railed  on 


60-1 

63- 

43-25 

u- 

60- 
41- 
10- 
44-16 
69* 
20- 
29- 
1- 


16- 
IS- 
IS- 


niaed  on  granite 
pine 

in  found  20  per  cent,  of  pot- 

les  of  the  oiil,  mid  from  his 

|.it  18  prolmbic  tliat  (Mitaitli  ex- 

[in  combination  with  the  acetic 

L  acids. 

■1  alkali  sudo,  nr  carbonate  of 

I  in  almost  all  the  jihuitu  wbiih 

bowing  In  the  sea,   ur  on  the 

[reach  of  its  intluenoe.     The 

Ikali  which  these  produce,   U 

Kreatcr,  in  proportion  to  that 

F    plants,    natives    of   inland 

^  100  parta  of  the  golsola  aoda 

•rU  of  aahes,  and  these  con- 

Ito  of  loda  and  common  siJt. 

i  iIm  Tegetable  marrow  and 

iuUnce,  derive  great  benefit 


from  the  application  of  soda  to  their  roots. 
Soap-suds  are  uswl  as  an  excellent  liquid 
manure  by  many  gardeners. 

St'a-woed,  kelp-so<la,  barilla,  and  the 
common  washing  s(Kla  of  the  shops,  have  all 
been  used  successfully  lis  saline  nmimres; 
and  ihe  well-known  fertilising  mixture  of 
salt  and  time,  after  it  has  renmined  undis- 
turbed for  some  time,  c<inlain8  chloride  of 
lime  and  soda  in  ubuiiduucc.  Sea-weed 
abounds  witJi  a  strange  mixture  of  alkaline 
salts,  and  there  is  no  preen  manure  more 
pijwcrCul  in  its  effects  than  this,  especiidly 
when  it  is  pIou"hed  in  as  freih  as  possible. 
M.  (jttiilticr  de  Claubry  found  in  the  Fiinu 
mcckariuus  awl  in  i\\k Fmits digitutas  (which 
is  much  used  in  Scotland  us  a  manure)  the 
following  substances  —  saccharine  matter, 
mucilage,  vegetable  albumen,  oxalate  of  {>ot- 
a.sh,  malate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  iiotush, 
Buljihatc  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mu- 
riate of  sudo,  uiuriate  of  potash,  uiuriaie  of  J 
magnesia,  carbcmate  of  fHittt--h,  carbonate  of' 
soda,  hydriodate  of  [lutash,  sUion,  pko.iphate 
of  time,  pliospbute  of  umgncsiii,  oxide  of 
iron,  oxttlute  of  lime.  In  ihe  i.slaiids  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  they  eni[)l(iy  the  ashes 
of  the  sea-wecd-s  which  they  ciJI  vraic. 
Hulf  a  bushel  strewed  over  a  i)erch  of 
ground  in  winter  or  llie  beginning  of  spring 
IS  sufficient.  It  gives  a  full  ear  to  the  com, 
and  prevents  it  from  being  laid.  {Com. 
Board  of  Ag.  vol.  i.  p.  "216.) 

Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  oompojcd, 
according  tn  the  experiments  of  M.  Bcr- 
zelius,  of  pluisphoric  acid  100  parts,  and 
lime  84'3ri,  abounds  ill  vegetable  substunces. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  bones,  from  which,  fur 
the  purposes  of  experiment,  it  is  commonly 
jirocured.  Obtained  in  this  way,  it  is  al- 
ways in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  with- 
out either  tiuste  or  smell ;  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  unaltered  by  exjiosure  to  the 
atmosphere.  Phosplmtc  of  magnesia  is 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia ; 
is  a  salt,  soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight 
of  water.  These  two  suits  have  been  found 
in  a  variety  of  vegetable  substances  by  MM. 
Vauquelin,  Saussurc,  and  other  able  che- 
mists.    See  UoNKs. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  salt* 
arc  absorbed  fmm  the  soil  by  the  plant!). 
Almost  all  cultivatctl  soils  coutaiu  tliein  in 
sfime  form  or  other.  And  of  the  value  of 
their  addition  to  the  soil  in  almost  every 
form,  there  is  considerable  evidence.  Thus, 
phosphate  of  lime  abounds  in  all  the  richest 
animal  manures,  such  as  in  l>one  dust  and 
tlie  richest  excrements  of  animals;  and, 
again,  it  is  found  by  the  Cheshire  grazien, 
that  the  earthy  salts  of  bones  oblaineil  Irom 
the  size-makers,  after  most  of  the  oily  mat-  ! 
ten  ore  removed  by  the  action  of  steam, 
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and  hariHy  any  thing  but  the  salts  of  lime 
remain,  ore  quite  iis  fertilising  to  their 
pastures  as  when  used  in  their  n-e>h  state, 
abounding  irith  animal  matters. 

Sulphate  of  Tunc,  or  "ypsum,  is  another 
salt,  which  is  invariably  found  in  and  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  certmu  plants. 

It  must,  I  think,  bo  n^arded  as  one  of 
those  salts  which  constitute  tliefood  orcon- 
stitaents  of  plants.  It  is  always  present  in 
the  clover,  luccm,  and  eaiufoin,  and  in 
smaller  proportions  in  the  potato  and  the 
turnip.     See  Gvpscm. 

That  it  is  a  footl  for  plants  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Humphrey  Duvy ;  he  remarked, 
when  ^leaking  of  gymum  and  the  alkalies, 
"  It  has  been  generally  sup]>osed  that  these 
materials  net  m  the  vegetable  economy  in 
the  same  manner  as  condiments  or  stiniu- 
liints  in  the  animal  economy ;  and  that  they 
render  the  common  food  more  nutritive. 
It  seems,  however,  a  niurh  more  probable 
idea,  that  they  arc  octuidlr  a  part  of  the 
true  I'liod  of  plants  and  that  they  supply 
tlmt  kind  of  matter  to  the  vegetable  fibre, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  bony  matter  in 
aninml  structures.  Thus,  those  jilants  which 
are  most  benefited  by  the  application  of 
gypsum,  arc  those  which  always  aflbrd  it 
on  analysis.  Clover  and  most  of  the  ar- 
ti6cial  grasses  contain  it,  but  it  exists  in 
very  minute  quantity  only  in  barley,  wheat, 
and  turnips."  {Ag.  Chem.  p.  19.)  And 
it  is  noticeable,  that  most  of  tnesc  remarks 
apply  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  (which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant),  since 
it  is  not  even  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  also 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  same  salts 
of  lime  (the  phosi)hatc  and  the  carbonate) 
which  Davy  thus  supposes  to  be  placed  in 
plants  to  acid  to  their  strength  and  solidity, 
are  precisely  those  salts  which  for  that 
very  purpoK',  are  placed  in  the  bones  of 
animals.  They  thus,  as  it  were,  mutually 
nourish  each  other.  The  very  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  in  the  dissolving  bone  dust 
is  absorbeil  by  the  plant,  again  becomes  in 
the  food  of  animals  a  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  other  bones. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  is  the  most 
universally  present  of  all  the  salts  con- 
tained in  vegetables.  It  is  composed  of 
carbonic  acid  45  parts,  lime  55  parts.  It 
is  in  minute  proportions,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  more  so  if  the  wat^T  is  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  hence  it  is  readily 
absorlted  by  the  roots  of  plants.  It  exists 
in  vegetables  in  very  varying  proportions ; 
thus,  the  ashes  of  the  perfect  oat  plant, 
•Iraw^  and  seed  together,  were  proved  by 
M.  Vauquelin  to  contain  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  this  earth.  (Ann.  de  Chem. 
vol.  ixix.  p.  1 9.)  In  32  ounces  of  seeds  of 
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wheat,   M. 

carbonate  of    

tity  of  seeds  ottye  IW  (nmi;flt! 
in  seeds  of  barley ;  3375  is  \hm  ^  i 
and  46 '2  in  the  same  wioglil  i<  A>  I 
I  of  rye.  It  is  most  commi^.T.tltia^l 
I  always  found,  in  v^ctablc]  vitk  AM 
of  magnesia.  These  wm  fmaiaji 
by  M.  Saiusure  in  the  tihesedhlil 
ing  ditlerent  substanoo. 

lie  obtained  from  one  haadr*!  ] 
the  ashes  of  the 

Leaves  of  oak,  gathered  ia  Mq 

Ditto,  September       -  • 

Bark  of  the  oak 

Wcwd  of  oak 

Soil  from  wood  of  oak 

Wood  of  poplar 

Wood  of  bax«l 

Wood  of  mulbrrry     - 

Wood  of  horabaun   - 

Plants  of  pease,  in  flower 

Ditto  of  vetches,  is  flovrr    - 

Ditto,  raised  in  distillM  wtati 

Wheat  ia  flower 

Ditto  s^eds,  ripe 

Ditto,  straw  - 

Ditto,  bran   - 

Oat  seeds 

Barley  seeds 

Ditto,  chaff  - 

Leaves  of  Rhododenilran 

raised  on  limestone 
Ditto,  raised  oa  granite 
Leaves  of  fir,  raised  no  lii 
Ditto,  laiacd  on  grauit* 

Xow,  these  two  wiils  (the  gnait* 
limestone)  contained  carboiute  of 
the  following  projHJrtion :  — 


Carbonate  of  lime 

-     174 

Alumina 

-  lati 

Silica       - 

-  :i-*» 

Petroleum 

Iron  and  manganese 

.    tr 

Carbonate  of  lime  has  alao  baea 
in  the  sop  and  whit«  matter  «f  dM  t 
the  elm  by  M.  Vauquelin;  ta 
wormwood  (more  tnan  SO  pMto  ■ 
by  Kuusmuller;  in  the  lli>Wfn^l 
nica,  by  M,  Clievalicr;  in  ikt  f""^ 
M.  Einhof ;  in  the  red  hark  of  Sl 
in  Peruvian  bark,  and  in  tiir  ■« 
quingania,  by  M.  Yaartavj.  It 
therefore,  si)  nnivenutUv  in  pbaUtl 
be  no  doubt  o''  '    i.  that  dst 

fulfilling  tlieu  -  jid 

pose;  not  f<irtiiii.   ,    .       ii  vtik 
by  chance,  but   l<\    ih<-   rxyiiitiM  * 
rangement  of  their  Uibto«  AnAteiL 
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r  action  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  pot- 
bon  T^etation  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
[e  M  that  of  mniiy  other  sulu ;  anil 
UBe  remark  iipiilics  to  that  of  cubic 
or  nitrate  of  Aoua. 
r«te  of  potash,  which  is  coiurtosed  of 

acid  54-34  parts,  oiwl  ]iota»h  45-66 
enters  into  tne  compoiiitinn  cif  a  few 

it  is  true,  but  in  the  greater  number, 
13  those  of  the  farmer's  crops,  on  which 
Be  toihi  its  application  pro<luecs  such 
\mxA  effects,  its  presence  cannot  be 
Cil,eveo  in  minute  pr<i]>orti(ins.  Some 
%  however,  do  contain  it  in  cimsidcr- 
|iumtiti(*s.  Thus,  it  has  been  tbumi  in 
MDinon  nettle,  the  horseradish,  anil  the 
lower.  M.  Chevalier  found  it  iu  the 
lipodium  oliduin;  M.  Vauijuelin  in  the 
t  of  the  deaillv  nightshade  ;  .M.  Che- 
!in  woad;  Dr.  John  in  the  Meserabrj'- 
kmm  crystallinum.  M.  Buullion  Lc- 
n  made  various  plants,  such  as  the 
UwtT,  vegetate  in  soils  which  did  not 
!■  anjr  caltpetre :  upon  examining  them 
Itai  of  saltpetre  were  discernible,  but 
watering  tiiein  with  a  weak  solution 
de  its  appearance  in  them  as  usual. 
ITnuATBS.)  The  presence  of  cubic 
fnitrate  of  soda)  which  is  coniposeil 
nc  acid  6°2'1,  and  soda  37*9,  is  still 

rare  in  plants;  it  has  only  been 
led  in  barley. 

t  aalts  fomieil  with  the  vegetable  acids 
(^  in  the  juices  of  planL«i,  are  rather 
hnu-  0.xalatG  of  potash  for  instance 
(  in  the  Oxalis  ivcetocclla,  and  several 
I;  oxalate  of  lime  in  rhubarb,  para- 
Unel^Sfjuills,  tomientilhi,  deadly  njglit- 
^and  spinach.     Nitrate  of  lime  is  con- 

I  in  the  onion ;  malate  of  lime  in  the 
leek,  wake-robin,  migiiioneltc ;  and 
0  of  potash  in  rue,  the  garden  purslane, 
lltians,  lilac,  madder,  &c. 

jtra  ii>  perhaps,  no  saline  substance  that 
(to ao great  an  extent  in  marijie  plants, 

fUch  has  been  used  for  so  lung  a 
and  to  such  an  extent  for  those  grow- 
B  inland  situations,  as  common  salt. 
Salt.)  A  substance  which  nut  ordy 
Mb  in  all  plants  growing  on  the  sca- 
I,  but  always  exists  in  smaller  prnimr- 
L  in  many  of  those  growing  in  u[ilaiid 
W>.  Thus,  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  obtained 
tatfO  grains  of  wheat  chaff  from  lied- 
^B^  ashes  50 ;  common  salt  2}  ;  from 
■Ka  of  tlic  seed,  ashes  10;  common 
U  Bat  firom  the  lame  crpp,  which  hnd 
f  dr«*ae<i  with  44  bushels  of  common 
|Mr  acre,  he  obtained  from   1 450  parts 

II  efaafi^  ashes  40 ;  common  salt  4  :  and 
1 1450  parts  of  the  seed,  ashes  10 ;  com- 
■aJt  f 

t  salt  ia  found  generally  in  minate 
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proportions  in  most  ctdtivatcd  soils.  Davy 
detected  in  400  grains  of  a  good  silicious 
Bf>il  from  a  Tonbridge  hop  garden,  nearly 
8  parts  of  common  salt. 

liesidea  being  in  small  proportionj  a 
direct  food  for  plants,  common  salt  also 
seems  to  perform  several  other  services  to 
vegetation,  and  the  sarac  remark  probably 
ajtplies  to  other  salts;  for  instance,  when 
applied  to  the  soil  in  small  projmrtions  it 
certairdy  promotes  the  putrefaction  of  its 
organic  matters.     See  Sai,t. 

And  again,  salt  in  common  with  several 
othei-s  appears  to  ex<:ite  or  stimulate  the 
phuit,  when  applied  to  it  in  proportions  not 
too  excessive  ;  a  fact  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Priestley. 

Another  use  of  common  and  other  salts 
to  vegetation  is  the  preservation  of  the 
])lant  from  injury  by  sudden  transitions  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  :  salted 
soils  only  freeze  in  intense  frosts.  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  in  the  case  of  culinary 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  brocoli,  &c., 
that  while  the  produce  of  the  unsalted  por- 
tions of  the  ground  were  hidf  killed  by  the 
frost,  the  salted  portions  have  totally  es- 
caped. Many  salts  have  idso  the  property 
of  retarding  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
of  the  soil,  others  absorb  it  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  arc  of  the  class  of  delitjuescing 
salt :  such  are  the  common  salt,  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  magnesia,  cubic  petre, 
or  nitrate  of  8«xla,  &c.,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, when  they  are  used  as  fertilisers, 
they  increase  this  property,  so  valuable  onil 
so  essential  to  ail  cultivated  soils.  Thus  I 
found  by  some  experiments  upon  a  rich 
soil  near  Maldon  in  Essex,  worth  42*.  per 
acre,  that  1000  parts  dried  at  a  temper- 
ature of '2 1 2°,  absorbed  in  eighteen  hours, 
by  exposure  to  air  saturate<l  with  moisture 
at  a  tcmjierature  of  62°,  25  parts.  But 
1000  parts  of  the  same  field  which  had  lieen 
dressed  with  twelve  bushels  of  marine  salt 
per  acre,  under  the  sauie  circumstances, 
gainc-d  27  parts ;  and  1 OOO  parts  of  the 
same  soil,  which  ha<l  l>een  dressed  with  six 
bushels  per  acre,  gained  26  parts.  The 
attraction  of  some  saline  substances  for  the 
moisture  of  the  iitmo.sphere  is  very  con- 
siderable. I  found  (hat  1000  j>arts  of  re- 
fuse salt  manure,  dried  at  212°,  absorbed 
in  three  hours  by  ex]K)sure  to  air  saturated 
with  moisture  at  60°,  4!)^  parts.  1000  parta 
of  the  sediment.,  or  pan  scratch  of  the  salt 
makers,  gained  10  parts;  1000  parts  of 
Cheshire  crushed  rock  salt,  10  parts  ;  1000 
parts  of  gj'psum,  9  parts.  Chloride  of 
calcium  is  so  powerfully  deliquescent,  thot 
it  absorbs  sulficicnt  moisture  from  the  air 
to  dissolve  in  it,  and  form  a  solution.  Dr. 
Marcet  found  that  288  grains  in  124  day* 


ana  L,na}  ;  lor  oy  me  riow  acuon  camea 
on  for  three  months  by  these  xubstanees  on 
each  other,  this  suit  and  soda  are  produced 
by  tlio  decomposition  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  these  salt«  are  present 
in  the  juices  of  plants,  that  by  this  means 
the  attractive  poivers  of  tlioir  leaves  and 
roots  for  aoucous  vapour  may  be  increased. 
Davy  nlluues  to  these  essential,  yet  too 
little  understood  powers  of  absorption  pos- 
sessed by  vegetables,  when  he  says  (Lec- 
tures, p.  207 .), —  "In  very  intense  heats, 
and  when  the  soil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants 
seems  to  be  preserved  by  the  atjsorbent 
power  of  their  leaves ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
circumstance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  aqueous  vapour  is  most  abundant  in 
the  atmosphere  when  it  is  most  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  when  other 
sources  of  its  supply  are  cut  off  this  is  most 
copious." 

Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  as  I  have  in  an- 
other place  remarked  (On  the  Fertilineri, 
p.  322.),  carbonate  of  aimnonin  has  been 
detected  in  the  Chenuiiodium  olitlum  by 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Lasseigne ;  and  it 
probably  exists  in  other  plants  which  are 
distinguished  for  their  powerful  disagree- 
able odour.  (Aim.  i>f  Phil.  vol.  xii.  p.  i'iX.) 
Muriate  of  uuiniuiiiii  has  been  found  in 
woail  by  M.  Clievreul.  (Ann.  de  Chem. 
vol.  Lwiii.  p.  2H4.)  The  sails  of  ammonia 
are  in  general  exceedingly  fertilising  in 
tlieir  effects  upon  vegetation.  Soot  owes 
part  of  its  elficaoy  to  the  ammoni,ical  salts 
it  contains.  The  li([Uor  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  coal  contains  ciu-bonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  this  liquid  of  the 
gas  makers  is  a  very  good  manure.  "  In 
1808,"  says  Davy  (Lectures,  p.  342.),    "  I 


or  att 


wnicD  comain 
able  forcing  or 
from  their  dccompq 
upon  vegetation.  ] 
Dr.  Uckher  (Com.^ 
p.  416.)  u]>on  the  cO 
watering  tliem  with 
of  ammonia,  the  p 
forwai-dcr  than  plaq 
lor  circum.'itancea,  ' 
watt!r;  and  he  alM 
ments  of  Mr.  Greg 
one  half  of  a  grass 
doubled  his  crop  q 
nials  in  support  of  V 
the  salts  of  ammonii 
llandley  (Joum,  i 
p.  46.). 

Of  the  modej 
upon  phints,  ; 
gajiic  cbemisti 
with  observations,  \ 
cheerfully  and  cordi 
stand  tliese  remark 
must  remember  tlui| 
accoriUiig  to  the  a) 
drogeu  74  parts,  a 
2G  part*.  '•  The  nil 
mals,"  he  observes, 
utm<>!:|>herc,  as  auiq 
gas,  which  is  capabl( 
binalioa  with  curW( 
vohitile  salt.  Amm^ 
as  well  OS  all  its  vol) 
cxtxi-iue  solubility 
therefore,  cannoti 
sphere,  as  ere 
dense  it,  and  < 
earth :  thence 
times  coulain  i 


)dei|j 


lubility  , 

UlDOtM 

c«  ^^1 
na^l 
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*  Atmotpheric  air  hitherto  made  have  I 
«3  detnuiutratc  the  presence  of  am-  I 

mlthmigb,   nccordinj^   to   our    view 
I.  Liebig),  it  can  never  be  absent.   If 
d  of  rain  water  contains  only  one  j 
of  a  grain  of  ammonia,  then  a  field 
X>  BqiLYTc  feet  must  receive  annually 
\a  of  80  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  65  lbs.  of  ^ 
« ;  for,  by  the  observations  of  Schub- 
lich  were  formerly  alluded  to,  about  ' 
0  lbs.  of  rain  fell  over  this  surface  in 
Ksnllis.     This  is  mut-h  more  nitn>ccn 

•  contained  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
■ea  and  gluten   in  '2650  lbs.  ol  woud, 

kof  hay,  or  200  cwt.  of  l)eet  root, 
i  the  yearly  produce  of  mch  a 
it  is  less  than  the  straw,  roots, 
nun  of  com  which  might  grow  on  the 
mrface  would  contain.  Kxperimenta 
in  the  lal)oratory  of  Gicssen,  with  the 
It  care  and  exactness,  have  placed 
raes  Liebig)  the  presence  of  aiumonia 
t  water  beyond  all   doubt.     It  had 

0  escaped  obsen-ation,  because  no 
Onght  of  searching  for  it.  All  the 
■ter  eni(iloyed  in  this  inquiry  was 
ed  600  paces  southwest  of  Giessen, 
Ibe  wind  was  blowing  in  the  direc- 
'  the  town.     When  several  hundred 

of  it  were  distilled  in  a  copper  still, 
e  first  two  or  three  pounus  evapo- 
rith  the  addition  of  a  little  muriatic 
,  Terj  distinct  crystallisation  of  sol 
ikC  was  obtained  :  the  crystals  had 

k  brown  or  a  yellow  colour,  Am- 
■Mj  likewise  be  always  detected  in 
rater :  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac  were 
id  br  evajwrating  in  a  vessel  with 
ie  acid  several  pounds  of  snow,  which 
nthered   from   the  surface    of   the 

1  in  March,  when  the  snow  had  a 
if  ten  inches.  The  inferior  layers  of 
llj^li  rested  upon  the  ground  con- 
^^Ouantity  decidedly  greater  than 
^Bch  formed  the  surface.  It  is 
>*  of  observation,  that  the  ammonia 
led  in  rain  and  snow  water  possesse<l 
HMVc  smell  of  perspiration  and  animal 

ilt«  —  a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt 

'  ita  origin."  —  "  The  products  of 

ttioD  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  roots 

i,  and  all  extracts  of  plants  made 

'nal  purpoB<^  contain   ammonia. 

;  transparent  and  gelatinous  pulp 

id  tod  peach  emit  much  am- 

treated  with    alkalies.     The 

Ir^ich  evades  from  a  cut  vine,  when 

Kl  with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
rield  a  gummy  deliquescent  mass, 
Ives  much  ammonia  on  the  addi- 
me.  Ammonia  exists  in  every 
r  planta,  in  the  roots  (as  in  beet  root), 
(ten  (of  the  maple  tree),  and  in  all 
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blossoms  and  frtjit  in  an  unripe  condition." 
—  "  Putrid  urine  is  employed  in  Flanders 
as  a  manure  with  the  Iwst  results.  During 
the  putrefiu-tion  of  urine,  aiunioniacid  salts 
are  formed  in  large  quantity,  it  may  be  said 
exclusively ;  for,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  urea,  (be  most  pro- 
minent ingredient  of  the  urine,  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  barren 
soil  on  the  coa.it  of  Peru  is  rendered  fertile 
by  means  of  a  manure  called  gvano,  which 
is  collected  from  several  inlands  of  the  South 
Sou.  The  soil  itself  does  not  contain  the 
.smallest  particle  of  organic  matter,  and  the 
manure  employwi  is  formed  only  of  urate, 
phosphate,  oxalate,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, together  with  a  few  earthy  salts." 
{Organic  Chem.  p.  69—82.)  This  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  a  correct  statement  of  the 
comriosition  of  the  guano.  The  salts  of  am- 
monia do  nut  form  the  chief  ingredient  of 
this  fertiliser,  as  will  l)c  ieadily  seen  by  the 
former  from  the  result  of  an  analysis  by 
Mr.  Hemiell.     See  Gcaso. 

Of  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain 
water  coUei.'tthl  at  a  distance  from  great 
towns,  I  have,  I  confess,  several  doubts. 
Why  it  should  be  found  to  exist  in  rain, 
and  not  in  the  insensible  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  cannot  well  understand : 
the  fact  of  ita  being  detecle<l  in  the  lower 
layers  of  snow,  and  not  in  its  upper  por- 
tions, apjioars  to  me  to  prove  that  the  am- 
monia (letected  in  it  ascended  from  the 
earth  into  it  as  it  rested  on  the  grnuiid,  and 
not  that  it  descende<l  with  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere, lias  ammonia  ever  been  de- 
tected in  rain  collected  on  the  summits  of 
gieat  elevations,  or  even  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  ?  Is  it  not,  loo,  notorious  to 
every  chemist,  how  difficult  it  is  to  render 
chemical  vessels  absolutely  free  from  minute 
quantities  of  foreign  substances  ?  Did  not 
Davy,  from  an  inattention  to  this  fact  (and 
he  was  the  most  cautious  and  the  most 
skilful  of  chemists)  —  did  not  even  Davy 
once  feel  convinced  that  pure  water  might 
be  converted  into  common  salt  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism  ?  But  if  I  doubt  the 
existence  of  ammonia  in  all  the  situations 
where  it  is  supposed  to  exist  by  M.  Liebig, 
still  more  do  1  doubt  the  correctness  of  hit 
explanation  of  the  fertilising  eflects  of  gyp- 
sum when  applied  to  the  soil  —  effects,  bo 
it  remembcreil,  produced  on  only  three  or 
four  crops,  and  these  the  only  cultivated 
crops  of  the  farmer  in  irhich  lulphnte  of 
lime  or  eypstan  it  fmmd  at  a  coiulilueiit 
portion  in  very  sensible  pro|K>rtionR.  If 
the  explanation  of  tliis  distinguished  CJer- 
mau  pbilii»i>iihcr  was  the  correct  one,  gyp- 
sum would  be  a  manure  for  almost  every 
crop  of  the  farmer;  for  sulphate  of  am- 
3s 
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ore  of  sal  ammoniike ;  soluble  sulplute 
of  aniiiionia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
forme<l,  and  ihiij  salt  of  nuiiuonia,  (lossess- 
ing  no  volalilily,  is  consequently  retained 
in  the  soil ;  all  the  gypsum  gradually  dis- 
appears, but  its  actiou  upon  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  continues  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
it  exists.  The  docomi>o&ition  of  gypsum  by 
carbooate  of  ammonia  does  not  take  place 
instantaneously :  on  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
ceeds very  gnidually,  and  this  explains  why 
the  action  of  the  gypsum  lasts  for  several 
years."     {Ibid.  p.  89.) 

I  connot  therefore  recommend  the  fanner 
to  adopt  the  able  conclusions  of  M.  Liebig 
without  considerable  caution  :  hardly  any 
thing  retards  the  progress  of  science  more 
than  erroneous  theories.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  former  can  in  all  coses  patiently 
and  suo<Mrssfully  examine  and  apply  the 
valuable  uu/ts  of  the  skilful  chemist  without 
mystifying  himself  with  not  always  intel- 
ligible doctrines.  It  is  very  probable  that 
plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing  am- 
monia, and  of  assimilating  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains,  in  the  some  way  as  there 
is  little  doubt  the  hydrogen  of  water  is  as- 
similated by  theni ;  but  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  facts,  and  the  best  course, 
theretbre,  will  be  to  regord  them  not  as  ab- 
solute chemical  truths,  but  merely  us  of  the 
duss  of  what  may  be  perhaps  denominated 
scientific  iirobabilitiea. 

Some  of  the  other  compounds  of  ciilorine, 
the  old  closs  of  clilorides  of  the  chemist, 
have  been  tried,  as  fertilisers  with  very 
doubttiil  success;  for  although  at  6rst  the 
seeds  which  had  been  steepe<i  in  them  ger- 
minated with  a  considerably  increased  ra- 


steeped  for  tliirt;f< 
diloride  of  calciiti 
chloride  of  calciuj 
water;  this  was  sd 
lar  circumstancea, 
the  other  half  uii| 
up  much  sooner,  l 
dy,  and  the  produ< 
and  the  tops  madq 
tributes  the  failul 
used  the  cblorin({ 
base  lime.  Such  ' 
with  which  I  am  ai 
uses  of  the  saline  \ 
is  a  research  macb 
luablc  than  it  at 
intelligent  farmer. 
of  the  action  and  | 
bodies  as  the  food 
he  will  find  ejtce4 
more  than  probabii 
vegetation  m  monl 
known  to  the  ph\ 
action  upon  some  i 
of  |x>tash)  for  inst4 
by  any  chemical  k] 
sent  possess.  The  i 
other  salts  is  oilen^ 
although  there  ai^ 
the  scientific  famKI 
impe<limcnts  to  r(i 
or  his  thirst  for  kni 
these  at  present  1 
reasons  for  a  noble 
suit  of  knowledge ; 
discovery  of  the  rt 
mimy  unknown  pU 
will  in  oil  ri'.ui.mr 
very  mai< 


SALVING. 

TTje  prickly  saltwort  (S.  Kali)  is  an 

iaI,    common   on   the  sandy  SL*a-cna!it, 

Bering  In  July.     It  is  useil  like  many 

of  its  ficnus,  to  furnish  alkaline  suit 

Itlae  raanufu'turc  of  gloss.     The  stem  is 

bushy,  ariiieil  in  every  part  with  ri;;iii, 

ent,  (.'hiuinelleil,  spinous  leaves,  ili- 

•nd  membranous  at  the  busc.     The 

is  reddish,  solitary,  with  five  leaf- 

"brmctes ;  the  seed-vessel  a  turbinate, 

I  capsule,  fdled  with  spiral  seed. 

jbby  saltwort  (S._/ruft'f oia),  which 

Ikb  far  less  common  than  the  former. 

reaches  to  a  yard  high,   with 

_ht  leafy  branches :   the  leaves 

erei^een,  alternate;  the  (lower 

fith  yellow  anthers ;  and  three  small 

I  membranous  braote?.     'llie  seed  U 

ltd  reniform.     This  plant  is  not  u(i- 

kof  D  pla<-'e  in  g.'iriiens  or  shrubberies, 

Rk  is  evergreen  and  tolernbly  hurdy, 

rilhoiit  e.ire  lor  many  years.     The 

I  contain  some  idkaline  salt,  and  have 

ceuus,  rather  acrid  taste.    {Smith't 

r.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 8.) 

rWORT,     BLACK.      See    Sba- 

JG  or  SMEARING    sheep  is 
1  to  in  various  districts,  for  the  pur- 
preserving    the    fleeee   from    the 
I  of  weather,  destroying  injurious  in- 
ftnd   preventing  cutaneous  disca.ses. 
of  damaged  butter,  hog's  lard, 
jand  Galli|X)li  oil,  is  found  to  be  the 
'Bcneious    salve.      Tar    stains    and 
I  colour  of  (he  wool.    See  Sheep. 
PIRE.      (CViVAmuni,  derived  from 
rley ;  in  allusion  to  the  singularity 
'  I.)     These  are  curious  jilants, 
ling  well  under  any  cultivation. 
Ibr  gravelly  soil  is  best  for   them, 
lltfotiful  Buj)ply  of  water,  to  which  a 
Mbould  be  added.     There  is  only 
(peoies.    The  sea  sampire 
■)  is  a  perennial,  common  on 
sea-shores  and  cliffs.     The  root 
Bed   Biid  creeping.     The  stem  is 
foot   high,   as<.-ending   and   leafy. 
res  are  twice  ternate,  on  sheathing 
itant*  •  ihe  leaflets  are  lancef)late,  ariile, 
•y.     I'lii!  flowers  arc  in  dense  umbels, 
wi(h    yellow    anthers.      The    herb 
I  an  old-fashioned  English  pickle,  but 
many  plants  generally  preferred 
ame  purpose.     Some  serious  acci- 
»»e  occurred  from  a  custom  which 
I  of  pickling  sampire  in  copper  pans ; 
io|{  i(  to  cool.     No  mischief  results 
IcUe  is  not  left  in  the  pan  to  cool. 
'  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  22. ;  Paxlon'i 
kt) 
PIKE,     THE     ALVRSII.      Sec 

I  GrAflSWOBT. 
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SAND. 

SAMPIRE,  PRICKLY.  (Echiiiopkora, 
from  erhhwt,  a  hedge-hog,  and  phoreo,  to 
bear,  the  involucruiii  bcmg  covere<l  with 
stiff  spines.)  The  sea  prickly-sanipire  (E. 
apiiuix)  is  said  to  be  indigenous,  growing 
on  (he  sandy  sea-shore,  although  not  (ound 
by  any  recent  botanist.  It  is  a  perennial, 
(lowering  in  July.  The  herliage  is  glau- 
cous, finely  downy,  copiously  branched  and 
spreading  in  every  direction  two  or  three 
feet.  Leaves  rigid,  doubly  pinnatitid,  with 
sjjinous  Bwl-shafK-d  entire  segments.  FKiw- 
ers  numerous,  white  or  pale  rtesh-coloure«l. 
Root  spindle-shaped,  long  and  (le-tUy,  re- 
ported to  be  eatable,  having  the  flavour  of 
porsuip,  with  a  stimulating  and  diuretic 
qualitv.    (Smith'*  Eitfi.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.) 

S.'VMPLE.  A  small  nuantity  nf  a  com- 
modity exhibited  at  public  or  private  sales, 
as  a  «|)ecimeii.  Wool,  wine,  corn,  seeds, 
and  indeed  most  sjiecies  of  agricuhural  pro- 
duce and  merchandize  that  can  be  conveyed 
in  siu:tll  bulk,  lu-u  sold  by  sample.  If 
an  article  be  not  at  on  average  equid  (o 
the  sample  by  which  it  is  sold,  (he  buyer 
may  cancel  the  contract,  and  return  (he 
article  to  the  seller.  {M'CuIUk-Ks  Com. 
Did.) 

SAND.  (Germ.)  Finely  divided  sili- 
cious  matter  constitutes  common  river  and 
sea  san<i :  particles  nf  cither  substances  are 
often  blenile<l  with  it,  and  sometimes  it  be- 
comes calcareous  from  th^  prevalence  of 
corlKjnat*  of  lime. 

Siuid  is  often  employed  as  n  nmnurc  by 
the  cultivator  of  tlie  jioor  hungry  clays, 
especially  if  he  can  obtain  calcareous  sand ; 
thus  from  n  very  early  period  the  Cornisli 
farmers  have  been  used  (o  emphvy,  exten- 
sively, the  sea-sand  of  Padstow  Harliour, 
(which  contains  C4  per  cent,  of  curboiiale 
of  time),  for  the  same  purpose,  carrying  it 
from  the  sea-shore,  either  m  carts,  or  even 
on  horses'  backs,  some  miles  up  tlie  country. 
This  privilege  they  enjoy  free  frvnx  any 
toll  to  the  proprietors  of  (he  shore,  under  a 
gmnt  from  Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
confirmed  by  ano(hcr  of  the  45th  Henry  111., 
in  1261,  and  supiKirted  by  the  statute  7tli 
James  I.  c.  18.,  which  declares  (his  sand 
"  (o  be  very  profi(able  for  tlie  bettering  of 
land,  and  esiicKMally  for  tlic  increase  of 
com  and  tillage  within  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon."  This  valuable  em- 
ployment of  sea-sand  is,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, of  necessity,  confined  to  (he  lands 
situated  witliin  a  few  miles  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Paris, 
54,000  siugle-horse  cart  loiuls  of  (his  cal- 
careous sand  are  annually  consumed  by  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Padsdiw 
Harbour.  The  farmers  of  Norfolk  employ 
a  liuUar  description  of  sea-sand  in  the 
3z  2 


JlitT  of  >  soil  by  Ruch  a  dressing  is  ob- 
serviiWe  for  twenty  years,  or  even  longer 
—  for  it  improves  its  very  staple.  (Johiuon 
on  Ferlilitert,  p.  63.)  SeeEABTHS,  Mixtdbe 
OP  Sonj. 

S.\NDERLINCt.  (CaliJrut  armaria.) 
A  sinnll  wiuliiig  bini,  wbicli  is  pretty  well 
known  on  most  of  thfr  sandy  scii-shoros  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  usu- 
ally found  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  in 
company  with  the  purre,  but  not  so  plen- 
tiful as  Its  companions.  Tliey  feed  on  stnall 
shrimps,  sea-worms,  and  slender  Crustacea. 
In  the  summer  plumage  the  male  has  the 
back  black,  the  uniler  surface  of  the  Ixnly 
and  wings  pure  white ;  legs,  toe.i,  and  claws 
black.  In  winter  the  plumage  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  is  a  very  light  ash  grey. 
The  whole  length  of  nn  adult  bird  is  alKiut 
eight  inches.  (  YarrelTs  Brit.  Birdt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  427.) 

SANDPIPER.  A  name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  genus  Tringa,  but  pro- 
perly restricted  to  the  TriHga  hypolecuua  of 
Linmeus,  which  is  the  type  of  the  subgenus 
Totamu.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  elegant  work 
illustrating  the  British  birds,  describes  ten 
species  of  sandpiper  as  frequenting  our 
islands. 

SANDWORT.  {Arnariu.  from  arena, 
sand ;  referring  to  the  sandy  situation  in 
which  most  of  the  species  are  found.)  This 
is  an  extensive  genus  of  herbs,  of  humble 
growth,  with  numerous  slender  stems,  op- 
posite, mostly  narrow,  entire,  undivided 
leaves,  and  small,  white  or  reddish,  in- 
o<lorouB  (lowers  with  coloured  anthers.  Nine 
indigenous  species  are  now  included  in 
our  English  flora,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  principal  one  only,  namelv.  the 


nicle.  'Que  V^m 
tomewhat  animatH 
Tttlnerary  ejualitiel 
(Smilh't  Enfr.  FUH 
S.^NICLE,  TO 

TE«WOKT. 

SAP.  In  bout 
sorbcd  by  the  roi 
undergoes  tlie  fin4 
mistry  of  the  plaai 
formed  as  the  abl 
wards  into  the  stea 
reyed  to  the  leava 
the  influence  of  li^ 
portion  of  its  wat4| 
change,  and,  being 
and  stem,  it  is  ail 
animals ;  all  tLe  ( 
from  it.  Changed 
juice,  it  is  usimila 
of  the  plant.  In  f 
of  little  eJtcept  yr^ 
gaseous  iuatt«r  in  < 
Donic  acid  ;  but  aa^ 
of  the  stem  it 
meets  with  in| 
new  proper 
reaches  tue  le 
from  its  state  whea 
The  course  taken 
through  the  stem, 
ti.tsuc  included  wi 
it  is  all  permeable  j 
the  central  part  of' 
up  with  stilid  matt4 
it  usually  happenaJ 
the  course  of  IJie  *■ 
part  of  the  wo  " 
It  is  not  cc 
kind  of  iiaui 


)i  uiesH 
e  woB^ 
co^MI 


SAW  DUST. 


mmot  metiu  by  which  the  sap  i<  con- 

pL   (JSranrfe'*  Did.  of  Science;  Knight' a 

t.  Papers ;  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agr.  vol.  vii. 

4,)     Sec  Albubncm. 

k.UCE-ALONE.    See  Treacu-Mus- 

I. 

LVIN.     See  JraiPER. 

k-VOY  CABBAGE.     See  Cabbaob. 

lW-DUST.       The   refuse    or    waste 

ler  obuincd  from  aaw-pite,  ut>cr  anj 

I  or  timber  hu  been  separated  or  cut 

der  by  the  mw.     If  fresh  oaic  snw-ilust 

^tered  on  gravel  walks  it  elTt'ctuatl; 

iBt*  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  when 

id  with  blood  and  quick-liuic  it  forma 

Kedlcnt  manure  for  the  ^rden.     This 

iliu«   has   lately   been    Drought   pro- 

itly  into  notice  as  an  adjunct  to  other 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 

llaes*  when  made  into  compost  with 

t  manures,  saline  substAiices,  and 

matters.     A  compost  of  this  kind, 

\  bw   been   well  mixed  and   decom- 

\  aod  turned  over  with  the  spade  at 

time,  will  produce  an  excellent  crop 


-FLY.    Amonest  the  many  enemies 

Mr.GeorRc  Newport  in  a  valuable 

ly  prime*!  by   the  Entomiiloi;ic^ 

t^,  and  which  should  be  in  the  bands 

rcrr  farmer)   which    the   agriculturist 

with  in  the  cultivation  of  one  of  the 

valuable  products  of  his  lands,  the 

turnip,  is  a  species  of  saw-Uy,  or 

\rtdo  Athnlia  centi/oliir,  Punz. 

duvMstutions  of  this  insect  have  been 
id  to  sui'h  an  extent  during  the  lost 
nniners,  as  very  materially  to  aflect 
its  of  the   farmer,   and  hence  it 
n  mattiT  of  iraportunce  to  him 
kbits  should  be  closely  investigated, 
that  some  remedy  may  be  devised 
piirposa  of  checking;  its  injurious 
It   was  not  until  recently  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  na- 
in  this  country ;  and  hence  it  has 
undescribed  as  a  British  species 
the  last  few  years.     But  it  has 
entirely  a  stronger  to  the  agri- 
althiiu^'h  its  appearance  in  num- 
ntly  preat  to  occasion  injury  to 
has  been  ut  such  uncertain  and 
that  when  it  began,  about 
UfCO,  to  commit  serious  mis- 
then  almost  entirely  unknown 
turists  of  the  present  day.     It 
wrer,  loo  well  known  to  some  of 
cultivators,  who  bod  not  forgotten 
ms   eoimnitteil  by  it   in   this 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it 
perhaiw  even  more  destruc- 
been  during  the  past  three 
In   1783  also  its  num 

ion 


SAW-FLY. 

bera  were  incalculable,  and  it  produced  so 
much  injury  to  the  turnip  crops,  that  whole 
districts  were  obliged  to  be  ploughed  up. 

lu  its  larva  state  it  was  known  to  iurmers 
at  that  time,  as  it  is  also  at  the  present, 
chiefly  from  its  colour,  and  designated  ac- 
cordingly by  the  terms  black  palmer,  biack 
canker,  oUick  ilug  or  caterpillar,  tiegro  or 
nigger. 

The  perfect  insect  (Mr.  Newport  con- 
tinues) first  makes  its  appeonince  about 
the  middle  of  May,  after  the  continuance  of 
dry  wurra  weather,  and  this  usually  happens 
to  be  a  little  before  or  at  the  time  when  the 
early  crof»s  of  turnips,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  are  just  up[)eBring.  It  is,  there- 
fore, at  this  period  that  the  fly  is  able  to 
commit  tlie  greatest  mischief,  by  the  female 
depositing  her  eggs  on  the  young  leaves, 
and  which,  if  the  weather  continues  warm 
and  dry  for  a  few  days,  become  hatched, 
and  tlie  crops  are  soon  destroyed.  The 
jteriod  of  the  year  and  the  tem|)erature  of 
the  season  greatly  influence  tlie  growth  of 
the  insect  in  its  larva  state.  Thus,  if  the 
season  becomes  cold  and  wet,  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs  is  either  retarded  or  the  eggf 
ure  not  developed  at  all,  or  the  young  larvk 
perishes.  But  if  the  weather  continues 
tine,  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  a  week 
or  live  days,  and  the  larva  passes  through 
its  changes  rapidly.  There  appears  to  be 
at  least,  two  broods  of  this  insect  during 
the  year.  From  the  eggs  deposited  in  May 
and  June,  the  poiiect  flies  are  developed  in 
July  and  August;  and  the  brooib  prtidueed 
from  the  lost  laying  of  eggs  make  their 
appetiraiioe  in  the  perfect  state  about  (ho 
month  of  May  in  the  following  year.  It  ii 
in  the  larva  state  only  that  die  insect  is 
really  injurious;  and  it  is  to  this  state, 
therefore,  and  to  the  previous  embryo  con- 
dition, that  we  ought  chiefly  to  direct  our 
attention,  with  a  view  of  preventing  its  r^ 
vages.  Very  many  experiments  hove  been 
tric<l  by  various  agriculturists  with  the  view 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  but  scarcely 
any  have  yet  been  attended  with  even  a 
moderate  share  of  success.  Wood  a^ihcs, 
coal  ashes,  salt,  imsloked  lime,  and  quick- 
lime scattered  over  the  plants  have  lieen 
found  ineflectual.  One  of  the  bestrcmediea 
is  turning  a  few  dozen  ducks  into  the  field, 
with  a  boy  to  watch  them  and  to  drive  them 
to  some  water  to  drink  occasionally.  This 
practice,  however,  injures  the  ducics,  which 
become  greatly  emaciated,  and  sufler  much 
from  diarrhfea,  although  they  will  ultimately 
recover.  One  thing  is  particularly  objee- 
tionable  in  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip,' 
when  attacked  by  these  larvic;  which  is  the 
practice  of  hoeing  the  crops,  or  thinning 
them.  By  doing  this  a  very  large  quantity 
3z  3 


KLur,  uic  euccb  uius  pruuuucu  u|aju  uie 
development  of  the  embryo  would  be  similar 
to  tlint  of  UDfavnurnble  weather ;  that,  in 
fnrt,  the  larvae  would  either  not  be  dcve- 
loped  or  would  jiorish  soon  after  they  have 
iniide  their  appeartmcc.  The  difficulty  ap- 
peurj  to  be  m  watering  the  turnips  unleai 
the  seeds  were  drilled  in,  as  is  done  by 
some  cultivators.  A  tire  engine  and  hose 
might,  perhaps,  be  successfully  employed. 
I  may  also  direct  the  attention  of  tiie  farmer 
to  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ynrrell, 
inserted  in  the  Tratu.  Zmil.  Sue.  of  Land. 
vol.  ii.  p.  50. ;  bv  Mr.  Curtis,  Jowm.  of 
Buy.  Agr.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  364. ;  by  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  Jiiurn.  of  Vork.  Agr.  Sue.  p.  49. 

SAW-WOKT.  (Serrattth  ;  from  term, 
a  saw  ;  the  leaves  are  eilged  with  cutting 
tei!th.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Coinposita.  There  are  two 
indigenous  perennial  species,  namely,  the 
common  saw-wort  (S.  tincloria)  and  the 
aljiine  saw-wort  (S.  alpina).  The  former 
grows  in  groves,  thickets,  and  grassy  pic- 
tures, flowering  in  July  and  August.  Jlie 
root  is  woody  :  stem  erect,  straight,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  angidar,  striateii,  solid, 
and  reddiish  ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  somewhat 
Ivrato,  with  fine  copious  bristly  serratures. 
The  flowers  are  corymbose,  handsome,  of 
a  purplish  crinuion.  The  seeds  are  fur- 
nished with  a  bristly,  unequal,  yellowish, 
not  feathery  coroniiJ.  This  plant  gives 
a  yellow  colour  tu  wool,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  much  use<I  in  Sweden.  The 
ul[>ine  saw-wiirt  inhabits  the  fissures  of 
high  rocks,  and  the  stem  is  only  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  undivided, 
distiwtly  toothed,  cottony  beneath,  very 
white  {   and  tlie  lower  leaves  on  longiso 
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or  purple,  freqne* 
SAXiFUAGE, 
SAXIFRAGE, 

Saxifbage. 
SAXIFRAGE. 

SAXlntAGB.  I 

$CAB.  A  coi 
to  sheep,  which,  U 
horses,  and  dogs,  a 
subject,  is  the  efiei 
sects  belonging  to 
these  insects  tuwaj 
ea^e.  In  the  hami 
obtains  its  food  ii 
distnse,  but  is  not ' 
cure  of  scab,  faow4 
tlic  destruction  oj 
whether  infusioiu  4 
arsenic,  appear  to  ' 
safer  mnd  more  e&< 
the  disease  and  bcl 
application  of  a  ni 
omtment  should  b| 
That  for  bad  caieai 
mon  merrurial  orI!| 
down  with  thrae  ti 
The  other,  for  on 
contain  five  parta 
mercurial  ointment 
p.S36.)  SeeSNM 
SCABIOUS.  ( 
the  itch  ;  the  comi^ 
that  disorder.)  S4| 
well  adapted  for  o 
border.  The  hcrfatj 
increased  by  divia 
seed.  The  seeds  ol 
require  sowIht  In  t 
are  three  i 


SCALD  CREAM. 

jorple.  Sheep  and  goato  are  said  to 
ilii  herb ;  but  iu  bitter  and  nauseous 
ir  is  not  aereeable  to  domestic  cattle. 
Imall  scabious  (S.  columbaria)  is  a  less 
ion  species,  attaining  to  the  height  of 
e  or  eight«^n  inches.  The  leaves 
lowers  are  smaller  and  more  delicate 
the  last.     (Smith'i  Eng.  Fior.  vol.  i. 

t) 

ABIOUS,  THE  SHEEP'S.  See 
ir'«-BiT. 

lALD  CREAM.     Provincially  cream 
I   by   heat,    or   clouted   cream.      See 
IT,  Milk,  Bcttkb,  Lactometbb,  &c. 
lALE.     A  provincial  term  signifying 
read  or  scatter  about  manure,  {travel. 
Scales  in  botany  ore  auy  sniall  pro- 
I  resembling  minute  leaves,  generally 
(Ter  one  another. 
lALLION.    See  Onioh. 
'APE.     In  botany  a  stem  risinsf  from 
Dota,  more  frc<juently  from  a  rhizome 
iderground  stem,  bearing  nothing  but 
ttwers.    The  iris  is  an  example. 
ABCEMENT.     A  countir  term  alg- 
Ig  the  small  pedestal  or  on-set,  left  at 
PM  in  constructing  earth  fences. 


SCARIFIER. 

SCARIFIER.  A  tillage  imjilement  for 
stirring  and  loosening  the  soil,  without 
bringing  up  n  fresh  surface.  Under  the 
same  head  may  be  included  the  grubber, 
the  cultivator,  and  the  scufiler,  all  of  which 
act  on  the  combined  priuciples  of  plough 
and  harrow  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
these  implemenla  have  wheels,  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  which  the  tines  or  prongs 
may  be  mode  to  sink  more  or  less  into  the 
earth.    See  Habbow. 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  this  implcmeut  that  Ian  acquainted 
with  (says  Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Impltmenti  of  Agriculture),  was 
one  which  the  late  T.  Cooke  used,  attached 
to  the  friuiic-work  of  his  drill,  the  coulters 
and  apiHtratus  of  which,  being  removed, 
gave  place  to  a  bar,  or  bead,  suspended  by 
joints  to  the  axle,  on  which  a  row  of  strong 
tines  was  fixed. 

On  a  similar  plan  to  this,  but  working  on 
a  plough  carriage,  another  invention  by 
Robert  Fuller,  a  practical  fanner  of  Ips- 
wich, come  into  operation,  and  worked  ex- 
ceedincly  well.  Its  character  will  be  seen 
•  from  the  following  cut :  — 


I  Scari/icr  is  held  in  deservedly 
■  in  Siiifolk  (where  it  originated) 
land  midland  counties,  where 
I  rery  general  use.  It  is  an  im- 
'  iauuense  power,  and  well  col- 
to  supersede  the  extensive  use  of 
lough,  otherwise  indispensable  in  the 
mtiaa  of  strong  lund,  and  we  are  in- 
I  to  beheve  with  lietter  effect.  There 
e  DO  question  that  in  a  general  way  a 
tilth  may  be  obtained  with  Uiildell's 
t'thon  with  any  plough  ;  and,  for 
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this  reason,  strong  tenacious  cloys  and  even 
many  of  the  belter  loams,  though  dry  at  the 
surface  and  apparently  in  g<M)<i  onler  for 
ploughing,  frequently  turn  up  coarse  and 
"  loamy.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
the  combined  action  of  frost  and  the  atmo- 
.sphei-e  may  probably  in  time  effect  what  » 
scarifier  would  do  at  once,  viz.  reduce  the 
clods  to  a  comparatively  fine  mould,  with- 
out which  the  nope  of  a  good  barley  crop 
l.-i  but  slender.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  process  of  scarifying  should  not  prove 
3  7.  4 
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fSCARIFIER. 


SCOBPION-GRASS. 


WlUUl't  FAULLU.   ADJCmno  UAH. 


Ombber,  in  ita  operation, 
embles  those  last  described ; 
ft  to  them  in  working.  The 
b  obtained  by  pressityj  on  the 
ts  of  the  machine,  whftlii;r  in 
ii  go  liimplt:  and  yet  so  power- 


ful in  ita  effect  u  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  tines  to  the  greatest  nicety  ;  or,  in  cases 
of  obstruction,  to  throw  them  out  of  work 
aJtogether.  It  ia  on  admirable  implement, 
and  well  deserving  the  high  cummeudatioa 
which  has  been  bestowed  un  it. 


BZKRIA,    THE     MARSH 

ijKiluitrUy  name<l  in  honour  of 
mea  Scheuchzer,  German  bo- 
Crennial  native,  but  very  rare 
in  marshes   and  wet   spongy 

Lin  June.  The  root  is  creep- 
xith,  with  a  lax,  white,  sbin- 
Btem  erect,  wavy,  a  span  high, 
|Me;  leaves  few,  cylindrical, 
Nreri  about  five,  in  a  terminal 
■rownish  green,  accompanied 
f  lanceolate  bractes;  tlie  seed 
■lei,  ihe  size  of  a  pea,  coria- 
irrittkled.  (Smith' i  Eng.  Flor. 

term    signifying    twenty 


pounds,  in  speaking  of  the  weight  of  cattle 
or  swine. 

SCORING.  A  provincial  term  signify- 
ing the  glossing  or  making  the  furrow-slice 
in  ploughing  or  turning  land  up,  by  <ho 
plough  acting  as  a  trowel.  It  is  sometimes 
written  scowering. 

SCORPION-GRASS  (Myoxttit,  from 
mi/ot,  n  mouse,  and  otos,  an  ear ;  fancied  re- 
semblance in  the  leaves.)  All  the  perennial 
species  of  this  gpn\is  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  the  well-known  Forgel-me-nnt 
(Af.  paluttrit).  They  grow  beat  in  moist 
places,  or  by  the  edges  of  ponds  or  ditches; 
they  may  also  be  grown  m  pota  among  al- 
pine plants.    The  annual  species  like  a  dry 


SCOTCHES. 

fiZrir  foil:  most  of  the  perennial  kinds 
car'**  iaacMed  bv  dirisions  of  the  roots, 
»=  1  all  bT  Mcdjw  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes 
<«T«n  ioJis^DOiu  speoiej  of  »corpion-gra»s ; 
rwj  of  whxh  are  annuals  the  rest  peren- 
-=«■'«  (Ene.  Flor.  Tol.  i.  p.  247. ;  PaiUnCt 
Bx.  DvtA ' 

SCOTCHES.  A  counirr  tenn  signifying 
sorrvs  or  notoh«». 

SCOTCH  FIR.  A  common  but  impro- 
l^r  name  f  >r  the  Sootch  pine  (Pitau  tgl- 
Ttitru^    See  Pnn  and  Fn. 

SCOTTISH  ASPHODEL  (ToJlrUia 
TtzMitnt.  named  bT  Mr.  Hudson  in  compli- 
meet  to  hii  £riend'  Mr.  Tofield).  The  spe- 
cie! alKTe  named  is  indigenous  and  grow- 
ing Tui  near  the  boggr  margins  of  pods 
asil  rilbw  It  is  pereimial,  and  flowers  in 
Acjvst.  The  root  is  woody;  the  herb 
<aoi.4h.  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped, 
ribbed,  icourred  at  the  point,  about  two 
ia-.-h'»  lyas.  in  two-ranked  radical  tufts. 
S:esi  foiitary.  <bur  or  five  inches  high, 
I^jltItx;  a  small  obloi^  spike  or  head  of 
£?<e«ntsh  wlute.  inodoivus  flowers.  (Smilh'» 
t«e.  FL-r.  Tol.  ii.  p.  19S.) 

SCOl'RIXG.    See  PrmcisG. 

SCl'D.  Prorincially  to  dear  with  •' 
fcvkie  or  niittle. 

■  SCl'FFLER.  An  implement  of  some- 
what :he  same  kind  as  the  scarifier,  but 
wbi.-h  is  mostly  lisfater  and  employed  in 
w,-rk:r_:  i*or  it-     See  Habbow. 

SCl'RVY-GR-VSS  ^C'vlilearia).  A 
c;r.u<  •::'  pUats  of  little  interest,  with  the 
eA.vr::-.-t:  o:'  h.->r5o-ra'i;ih  (C.  armoracfa), 
ir. ".  "the  ocr.'.n:.»n  <our»y-gras5  (C  offiei- 
v..':j\  Ifefiio*  thoso  there  are  tlvee  other 
ir.  ".i.rvr.  ".:<  <tv<-:os.  the  Greenland  scurvy- 
iTjksis.  tho  tr.jUjh  scurvy-CTass,  and  the 
l^i:'.:>h  <;-.;r»-T-s:ra5s.  They  are  cither  an- 
r.-.-..il  CT  biennial  herbs,  and  were  once 
vvl-, '.  r»:v» '.  **  antiscorbutics,  but  haTe  K>st 
thoir  rtv;:t,it;o!>.  The  plants  ar*  mostly 
j-.u.x^Th  3r.>:  ritbor  juocuK'nJ.  with  branched 
vrtfj.::"^  stems,  ar.J  simi-'e  leaves,  the 
ri>,:i,-al  "or.vs  stolkv-d  anii  most  entire. 
F'..-'WiT5  white.  «'r  pale  purplish. 

The  »va:.rj,'n  s.".ir\"y-'rrass  is  cultivated 
ir.  sarviocs  for  it*  leaves.  It  flourishes 
Ivst  ia  a  *ir.vly  moist  s<.<il.  but  will  suocoeil 
ir.  ?.'.:-.>-*t  ar.v' other,  especially  if  abounil- 
i".^  :r.  moisture.  The  situation  must  al- 
w.-.Ts  K>  .u  oivn  .IS  possible.  It  is  pro- 
iM.^i;o.:  by  soixl,  which  shotJd  be  sown  as 
*,v<:-.  as  it  is  ripe  in  Julv  or  June,  for  if 
xi-.-'t  :t\".u  tbo  iTVur.J  until  the sj>rin)i,  they 
»;."'.  c::tin!y  I.^se  their  vewtative  jiower, 
^'-  pt.\;-.:vv  p'ar.ts  weak  and  unproductive. 
l"hc  >,>wi!j^  is  jvrt>>rraeil  in  iirills  oijrht 
i!vhcs.iiv«rt. , Mid  half  an  in^-h  deep.  ((».  T. 

Si'Y  niE.     Thb  implement  for  mowing  . 


SEA-lOLKWOi: 

grass  has  been  latteriy  modi » 
^nin  crop*,  and  wiui  great  i 
It  has  been  properly  moontet 
or  cradle,  and  put  into  expert 
cradle-scythe  is  described  ii 
Joum,  of  Agr.  toLit.  p.  350 
p.  346,,  in  articles  "  on  nap 
scythe,"  and  "  on  mounting  th 
the  bow  or  rake,"  which  we 
commend  to  the  careful  pen 
literary  farmer,  as  they  cunu 
formation  which  it  seems  poaa 
on  the  entire  subject  of  whid 
in  a  clear  and  masterly  stvle. 

Drummond's  irun-hamllrd  » 
udered  in  Scotland  very  i'fl°ecti 
mower  will  cut  down  with  it  . 
and  a  half  to  two  acres  in  the  d 
this  scythe  he  can  either  cut  c 
standing  com  when  mjrright,  o 
he  may  deem  the  better  way  at 

The  common  grass-scythe  i 
and  barley  also  very  well  wl 
but  the  mower  will  perceive  Ii 
lay  down  evenly  and  at  right 
the  standing  com,  for  the  coi 
the  binders,  a  heavy  crop  of 
this  scythe,  even  if  fiimUhed  w 

The  Hainault  or  Ilemish 
favourite  Belgian   implement 
com,  appears  to  be  a  very  effic 
ment,  but  although  all  the  trial 
it  in  Scotland  anQ  England  w\ 
ably  of  it,  it  has  not  conic  in 
partially ;  prejudice  and  the  re 
and   custom     rendering    the 
scvthes.  and  reaping-h<H^s,  m 
{hoyleiPrtKt.Iliub.:   M'lffir* 
tych.)    See  Hat-jiaki>c,  Rbi 
Sickle,  &c. 

SEA  BANK.   See  Basks  ai 

MEXT. 

SEA  BUCK-THORX.    S. 

THOBN. 

SEA-HEATH.    Sec  Heith 

SEA-HOLLY.     See  Eeisc 

SEA-KALE.     See  Kale. 

SEA-L.\VENT)ER.    See  T. 

SEA-MUD  or  Ol'SE.     ThL- 

deposition  from  salt-man-hes  ai 

shores,  is  fouiul  to  posses-  tit 

properties,  and  to  be  a  usvt'ul  ■ 

the  soil  where  it  can  be  ohtaii 

quantity.     See  AixvviiM  and  V 

SEA^I.     A  provincial  term 

any  fatty  substance,  as  talluv,  i 

lard.     A  seam  of  com  is  alti  s 

eight  bushels,  and  a  scam  of  wiw 

loail,  or  about  three  hunilreil  «(<| 

SEAM  I'RESSER.    S»*  Km 

SEA-MILKWORT.  (Ciitf.i 

hof,  grey,  in  lUlusion  to  the  oil' 

leaves.)     The    common   Ma-BiiQ 


cwort  (G.  maritima),  w  a  pretty 
"Sadigenous  porennial  plant,  groiring 
jantiv  in  muddy  saJt-uiarsbes.  It  ia 
'  cultivnted  in  open  sandy  luam,  and  is 
tsed  from  seeds.  The  stem  is  erijct,  three 
ur  inches  Ligh,  densely  clothed  with 
ic-oblonj^,  entire,  smooth  leaves,  pale 
pDealh ;  saltish  to  the  taste.  -  Flowers 
fry,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  flcsh-co- 
d.  (SmiOtn  Evg.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 
JA-PAKSNIP.  See  Samphjue,  Tius 
u-t. 

lA-SAJJD.  See  S.iHD. 
lA  SHJi^LLS.  All  marine  shells  where 
fMn  be  obtained  in  suflii-ient  quantity, 
)k  durable  and  In-sting  addition  to  the 
See  Otstkk  Suelui. 
lA-WARE.  A  term  frequently  applied 
I  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  .•M.-a  in  many 
ions,  and  which  is  collected  and  uiade 
fa*  manure  and  for  other  purposes. 
Uaists  principally  of  the  Querciu  ma- 
wad  various  sjiecies  o(  Fuci,  and  has 
the  names  of  scu-wrack,  ore  weed,  sca- 
li  &c  See  Kelp, 
&.  WEED.  See  Kslp. 
A  WRACK-GRASS.  Sec  Sea- 
I  and  Gkass-Wback. 
[>G£.  {Cam,  from  careo,  to  want, 
bper  etpikes  being  without  seeds.) 
V  •  very  extensive  genus,  the  species 
|eb  are  uninteresting;  port  of  them 
ktives  of  marshy  silimtiuns,  while  a 
wive  on  dry  sandy  eminences  :  they 
Ireely,  by  which  they  are  increasea, 
M>t4  arc,  i>crhaps  without  exception, 
lial,  mostly  creeping  ;  sometimes 
I  and  tnfled  only ;  herbage  grassy ; 
Itnpic,  generally  with  thin  finely  scr- 
Mid  sharply  cutting  angles,  without 
or  joints.  Leaves  linear,  pointed, 
nighish,  with  similarly  cutting  edges  ; 

I  mure  or  less  tubular  an<i  sheath- 
K>us    at    the    summit,    often 

the  upper  ones  becoming  bractea. 
I C  Smith  enumerates  and  describes 
t  than  sixty-two  indigenous  species  of 
n.  (Pialom's  Hot.  Diet. ;  Smith' t  Eng. 
*ol.  IV.  p.  77.)  See  Reep. 
jDGE  HffiD,  or  SEUGE  WAR- 
S.  See  Waboler  and  Black-iiemied 
bra. 

|BD  is  the  reproductive  part  of  a 
'  multing  from  a  change  effected  in 
r«lo0  by  the  process  of  imiiregnation  : 
Mains  the  embryo  or  rudiment  of  a 
p  plant.  As  soon  as  the  i>ollcn  is  in- 
Bed  into  the  ovule,  its  foramen,  which 
ireriously  own,  doses,  its  integument 
Us  it*  pulpy  contents  consolidate, 
ba  embryon  is  seen  between  its  coty- 
Or  in  same  other  position,  when 
ent  as  an  organised  body,  llie 

loss 


see<l  is  nourished  by  a  placental  canal  at* 
tached  to  the  axis  of  the  seed  ves.«l ;  but 
when  it  is  fully  formed  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  separate  existence,  it  separates 
from  it.  The  point  of  attachment  and  se- 
paration constitutes  the  scar,  or  hilum. 
ITie  forms,  surfaces,  and  character  of  the 
teslffi  of  seeds  arc  diiTerent  in  different 
plants.  For  the  preservation  of  the  seed 
from  insects  and  decomposition,  and  for 
food  for  the  embryo,  seeds  contain  feculii, 
succharinc,  oily,  and  gummv  matter  within 
their  coverings,  and  sometimes  acrid  poi- 
sonous principles.  In  their  coverings  they 
also  contain  mucilage,  oil,  both  fixed  ami 
volatile,  and  other  principles  which  man 
makes  subservient  to  his  use,  either  as  diet 
or  condtnienta,  or  other  purjioses.  Seed  is 
a  form  of  reproductive  matter  peculiar  to 
flowering  plants,  its  eijuivoient  in  flowerless 
plants  being  the  sporuli.  It  is  commonly 
and  very  justly  remarked,  that  as  the  seed 
is  the  [Mirt  intended  by  nature  to  multiply 
the  races  of  plants,  in  this  respe<:t  it  re- 
sembles the  egg,  and  like  it  long  retains  it« 
vitality. 

The  period  for  seed-sowing  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist. 
Naturir  has  provided  speeial  contrivances 
for  ensuring  the  dispersion  of  see<i  and  its 
migration  from  place  to  place ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  being  discharged  with  force  by 
the  sudden  explosion  of  the  case  or  sced- 
vesjMit  in  whicn  it  is  generated;  having 
membranous  wings  that  render  it  buoyant, 
and  being  provided  with  many  other  means 
to  avoid  destruction.  But  this  idea,  al- 
though to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  fre- 
quently misapplied  to  seed-vessels,  as  in  the 
instance  of  llie  dandelion,  the  ash  tree,  the 
syciuuore,  &c. ;  in  these  latter  cases,  the 
part  to  which  the  name  of  seed  is  given  is  a 
true  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Kinds  of  seed-vessels,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  corn,  of  labiate  and 
boraginaceous  plants.  Sec,  are  miscalled 
seeds,  or  naked  seeds. 

The  choice  of  the  seed  intended  to  be 
sown  is  an  object  of  greater  imjxirtance 
than  many  fanners  seem  to  imagine.  It  is 
not  Buflicient  that  the  finest  grain  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  unless  it  be  likewise  dean 
from  weeds.  In  procuring  seed,  it  should 
be  a  rule  with  the  farmer  to  purchase  or 
reserve  such  as  is  llic  most  full,  plump, 
sound,  and  healthy,  whatever  the  kind  may 
be,  as  it  is  perhaps  only  in  tliis  way  that 
crops  of  good  corn  can  be  ensured.  And 
this  practice  is  still  more  obvious  (Vom  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  in  some  measure 
ttiu  same  with  plants  as  with  animals,  that 
the  produce  is  in  a  degree  iiinilar  to  that 
from  which  it  originated.     Sec   Gtawia, 


B4IUJIT,    Whbat,    Oats,   Tsmpkbatorb, 
The  uauol  quantity  of  seed  applied  per 


acre  for  the  ardiiMty  c»«|a  «f  Ih 
farmer  wh«o  either  tmadoU,  i 
dibbed,  is  aa  fallow*:— 


Wheat 

Oati    ■ 

Barley 

Eye     - 

Beans 

P*B»    - 

Tares 

Backvheat 

Clover,  Red     - 

,  White 

Trefoil 
Red  Clover 
Rye  Grass 
Tamips 
Mangcl-wnriel 
Potatoes 


Mixed 
seeds 


Time  of  lowing. 


Sept.  to  Dec. 

Feb.  to  April 

Feb.  to  May 

Aug.  and  Sept. 

Nov.  to  March 

Jan.  to  March 

Aug.  to  March 

May 

March  and  April . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

May  to  Ang. 

April  and  May 

March  to  June 


BrouleHt. 


2^  to  3i  bush. 
4    to6  . 
3    to  4 
241031 
3    to4 
3)  to4l 
ajloS 

2  to  3^ 

12  to  161b. 

3  to4 
3 

3 

1  peck 

2  to  3  lb. 


DiO. 


a  tos 

34to4J 

s4to^ 

S  to3 
Sito3{ 
3  ta4 
3  to  24 

9 

10  to  14  tb. 


li  to  3  IK 
SOtoaSfanA.: 


lit* 


Ill 

a 


The  quantities  here  given  are  those  com- 
mon  tJiroughout  the  ialiuul.  But  from  the 
general  custom  in  Flaudens,  and  from  the 
extensive  practice  which  I  have  witnessed 
on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Duvis  and 
other  excellent  farmera,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  quantities  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  As  in  must  cases  it  is 
usual  to  have  on  the  land  many  more  seed- 
ling plants  than  tlie  soil  can  properly 
mature,  thinner  sowing  hiis  the  effect  of 
producing  stronger,  healthier,  and  more 
prolific  heads ;  and  I  am  stilt  inclined  to 
this  opinion  in  favour  of  thinner  sowing, 
notwithstanding  I  am  aw:ire  that  such  ex- 
cellent agriculturists  as  Lords  Leicester  and 
Western  practise,  and  strongly  recommend, 
thick  sowing. 

As  to  the  season  for  sowing,  only  general 
directions  can  be  given.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
portant subject,  much  too  little  attended  to 
in  gencrid  :  for  instance,  in  the  north  of 
Jvngland,  they  nre  frequently  sowing  weeks 
earlier  than  in  the  south  ;  and  yet  it  must 
be  evident,  as  summer  arrives  earlier  in  the 
last-named  portion  of  our  island,  that  the 
practice  in  the  south  should  be  reversed; 
OS  by  so  doing  a  longer  j>eriod  is  allotted 
for  the  perfection  of  the  crop. 

SEKD-LIP.  A  sort  of  basket,  in  which 
the  sower  carries  the  seed  he  is  about  to 
scatter  over  the  ground. 

SEEL.  A  term  provincially  applied  to 
time  or  season  in  respect  to  cro]>s,  as  hay 
seel,  or  hay  time,  and  barley  seel,  or  barley 
Heed  time,  bark  seel,  barking  season,  &c. 
It  is  sometimes  written  teal. 

SEG.  A  country  name  for  a  castrated 
bull.  ^ 

SEG  RIM,  or  SEAGRIM,  the  name  pro- 
vincially applied  to  tJie  weed  ragwort. 
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SEGS.     A  local  name  for 
ricet). 

SELF-HEAL.     (PnauBa.) 
moil  self-heal,  or  slougli-Iieal  {P. 
b  an  indigenous  perenuial  pUnt,  \ 
mon  in  meadows  and  pasture.    * 
are   a   span    high.      Leaves    or 
stalked.     Flowers  numeroiu,  do^ 
blue,    in    dense,    solituy, 
spikes.    (Smith't  Sag.  FUtr.  voL 

SEPTA.    In  botany,  the  . 
divide  the  interior  ports  of  a  frai 

SEPTEMBER.  Tben'mti 
year.  Fiirmer't  Calendar.  —  Tb 
being  now  generally  m,  with  t^ 
of  barley,  tlie  farmer's  year  may 
be  completed  :  but  his  work  i<  ar 
QO  sooner  is  one  harrest  finiiiia 
must  prepare  his  ground  for  anoll 
plougn  your  fallows  for  the  lajt  d 
end  of  this  month  if  the  period 
cultivator's  main  croot  of  whert  ■ 
to  be  sowiL  Plough  jonr  boa, 
clover  lays,  or  stubble,  for  tUi  et 
the  heavy  soils  with  lime;  fixa 
eighty  bushels  per  acre  will  U 
quantity.  Look  now  to  yoor 
cnange  your  evvd»  freqtienllT, 
sible,  procure  it  from  a  coJav,  p 
than  your  own,  and  free  froa 
seeds  of  weeds.  Prejtarv  a  Hetf 
seed  wheat.  There  ii  Done  betMl 
made  with  c<  :  !i,  so 

swim  an  egg,  liriaf  tti 

rolling  it  ml  ■■ .  itnhrm, 

09  you  have  therwiH  I 

seed  spreiul  U..:.^  a  vood* 

it  will  beat,  aiid  loac  iu  nMMi*i 
lliis  is  u  very  old  rvviiv  ;  Juka  « 
mentions   it  an  a 
more  than  \60  yc;i 


SEPTEMBER. 


it   employs  your  poorer   neighbours 
"  pir  children,  and  the  saving  of  seed 
rly  ei^unl  tu  the  udditiuiial  expense  of 
ir;    you   are  more   certain    also   of  a 
plant.     There  arc  few  soils  where  the 
or   Ihe   drill  cannot   be  ciuiiiy  era- 
Many    farmers   reserve   all  their 
■  their  wheat.     If  you  fullnw  this 
must  now  carry  out  the  coni- 
spread   it  on  your  land  ;  if  you 
By    additional     surjily,     rape-cake 
at  the  rate  of  six   or  seven  ewt. 
answers   very    well  :    Imnes    do 
but  gypsum  is  worthless  for  this  and 
'  com  crops.     Sow  your  first  crop 
ftter  tares  earlr  in  the  month  ;  some 
I  mix  it  with  either  wheat,  rye,  or 
'  barley ;  but  the  ailvantitge  is  ijues- 
Stoek  will  reject  the  yoiin^  corn, 
I  waste  ensues.     Drill  b  little  11111- 
1  the  seed  ;  there  is  no  crop  which 
the  farmer  better  for  any  good  or- 
Dure  he  may  odd  to  it  than  the 
not   only  increases  tliu*   hulk   of 
pushes  It  forwanl,  and  briiig.4  it 
•■earer    to   the    time   when    feed    is 
I;  if  the  tares  are  (as  tliey  shoidd 
be  succeeded  by  turnips,  the  land 
!  ready  for  them.     Look  well  to 
I  stock  ;  wean  the  early  foals ;  the 
r  commonly  put  to  Ihe  ewes  alxmt 
of  the  month   for  stm-k  lamb. 
the   same  ram  more  tlinii  two 
lU  will   he  breeding   in   and   in. 
'  sheep  to  kill  lice  ;  prepare  a  wash 
1;  add  to  a,  sullieient  ([uantity  of 
I  dip  one  hundred  sheep  two  jiounds 
and   nine   poun<l8  of  sotY  soa|i; 
inujiture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
1  to  the  swine.     In   this  month,  the 
FiliouM  cea-se  farrowing:  til!  March,  for 
Buffer  much    from  cold.     The 
•  •lumM   be  kept  from  the  sows  from 
( till  Niivember.    After  they  have  been 
:  stubbles  send  them  into  the  wotnls  ; 
or  beech  mast  are  plentiful,  they 
( balT fattened  before  the  end  of  the 
tlieir  health   much   improved. 
■ers  who  live  near  the  few  remain- 
of  the  south   of  Knjjland   pay 
^■■ttcntion  to  this:  they  enijage  with 
swineherd,  who  takes  under  his 
I  the  swine  of  n  ilistrict,  erects  a  lem- 
ed  for  himself  and  his  charge  deep 
sleeps  with    them  by  night, 
rretnms  with  them  when  the  acorns 
*Xh»o"tfil,     Whore   there   are   wood;!, 
Xa  commonly  fern  to  be  had,  collect  as 
of  this  as  you  can  for  litter ;  it  adds 
W  slock  of  dung,  and  this  is  a  stock 
■nnot  be  too  much  increased  ;  if  the 
lor  has  but  an  abundance  of  this,  he 
Br  err  much  in  his  farming ;  oir  all 


occasions,  therefore,  collect  every  kind  of  ve^ 
);etable  matter  that  will  enlarfrc  this  supply; 
it  iidcb  to  your  own  riches,  while  it  employs 
the  poor  labourer.t :  to  thin  end,  (rlosely  cut 
and  rake  your  stubbles,  form  your  sfulihle- 
walls  in  your  farm-yard,  and  do  thi.s  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  you  can,  before  the 
straw  becomes  half  rotten.  If  you  have 
access  to  peat,  heath,  tanner's  rcluse  bark, 
or  saw-dust,  sriread  them  in  as  dry  a 
state  OS  possible  over  your  yards;  they 
all  help  to  absorb  the  richest  or  liquid 
ptirtions  of  the  excrements  of  cattle.  With 
re<;ard  to  the  form  of  dung-yards  thei-e  ia 
some  little  ditTerence  of  opinion.  "  Some 
theorists,"  said  Ulakie,  "  recommend  the 
yards  to  be  made  so  concave  as  almost  to 
luHount  to  a  well  shape;  others,  again,  assert 
that  dung-yards  should  lie  formed  convex, 
and  as.'iigu  as  their  rea-son  that  farm-yard 
dung  should  be  kept  dry.  I'raclical  ex- 
perience points  out  that  a  yard  a  little 
hollowed  is  the  most  common  and  best 
shnfie."  Plough  your  winter  fallows;  lay 
them  up  in  ridges,  that  the  frost  may  pene- 
trate, and  destroy  grub  and  other  vermin. 
Keep  the  hue  at  work  in  the  late  turnip 
fielils,  if  iKiBstble  the  horse-hoe.  Look  to 
and  clean  your  poultry-houses  :  feed  your 
geese  —  remember  that  Michaelmas  is  at 
hand. 

Garokner's  Calkndar.      Kitchen-Gar- 
den.—  Angelica,  sow.     Aromalic,  and  pot- 
herbt,  finish  gathering.     Artirhtiket,  break 
down.    Asjmragus,  plant  forcing  l>cds,  weed, 
&c.     Balm.,  plant.     Beam,  earth  up,  itc,  e. 
Beet,  red,  may  be   taken  up  as  wanted  e. 
Borage,  sow,  thin  advancing  crops.     Bore- 
cnle,  plant  b.  Burnet,  plant.  Cabbage*,  sow  6., 
plant,  earth  up  advancing ;  re<l  are  ready 
i<ir  [liokling.     Cardoont,  earth  up.     Carrolt, 
advancing.     Caulijtoirern,  prick  out,  draw 
earth  to  advancing.     Celery,  eartli  up,  plant. 
Chervil,  sow.    Coriander,  sow.     Com  lalad, 
sow.  Cu/fin>r/!»,  plant  out.  Cucu7n&<rr«,atlend 
to,  sow  b.,  ridge  out  4.     Creta,  American^ 
sow  J.;  tca/erditto,  plant,    2)i7Z,  sow,  earth' 
ing  up  attend  to.     Endive,  plant,  attend  to, 
blahcn,  &c.     Fennel,  plant.    Finochio,  earth 
up.     fferlmry  requires  dressing  A.    Hoeing, 
attend  to.     Uijatop,  plant.    Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes,  take  up  as  wttnte<l  e.     Kidney  Beans^ 
earth  up  advancing  6.   Lettuces,  plant  out  i.,  j 
sow.     I^^eks,  plant  b.,  attend  to  advancingil 
Melons,  attend  to.   Mint,  plant.    Miuhroowii 
beds,   make  ;    spaum,   collect.      Nasturtium  i 
berries,  gather  as  they  be<;ome  fit.     Oniont, 
sow  b.  tVir  transplanting  in  8|iring ;  attend 
to   those    advancing;  gather    for    storing*'] 
Potato,  take  up  for  storing.     Orach,  tonn 
Pennyroyal,    plant.       Pot   majoram,    plailfcl 
Peas,  hoe,  &c.   Parsley,  cut  down,   liaaisheaf'i 
sow  b.    Rhubarb,  sow.   Sage,  plant.   <Sarur]i^1 


inn  which  ore  vacant,  to  prepare  them 

also  for  receiving  roots  and  plants  next 
month.  Tran»plant  peonies,  flag  irises, 
monli'a-boud,  Fraxinella,  and  such  like 
plants,  to  part  tlieir  roots,  and  remove  each 
root  to  its  destined  position.  Transplant 
evergreens.  Plant  cuttings  of  boneysucliles, 
and  otiier  shrubs ;  hjacinth  and  tulip  roots 
for  early  spring  bloom;  and  box  by  slips  or 
rool5.  Mow  gra.<is  lawn  and  walks,  clear 
away  flower  sUMns,  and  trim  flowering  plant*. 
Sow  seeds  of  bulbous  flowers,  if  not  done 
last  month. 

Genekai.  M011TBI.T  Notices.  —  In  the 
Latin  and  Roman  Calendar  this  was  the 
seventh  month,  and  hen<te  its  name,  from 
StrpUni,  seven,  and  Jmber,  a  shower  of  rain, 
this  being  the  commencement  of  the  ruiny 
season.  It  had  only  sixteen  days  a.ssi<rned 
to  it  in  the  Alban  Calendar ;  these  were  in- 
creased  to  thirty  by  Komulus,  to  thirty-one 
by  Julius  Ca.>sar,  but  Augustus  reduced  it 
to  its  present  number.  The  ancient  Saxons 
called  it  Berst  Monath,  or  fiarley  Month ; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  our  island,  it  was  denominated  liolig 
Monath,  or  Uoly  Month,  from  the  religious 
ceremonies  then  performed  in  it.  It  was 
the  Hertsinaand,  or  harvest  month  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixirtsman's  year,  partridge 
shooting  lieginmng  on  the  first  of  the  montn, 
and  on  the  some  day  the  foxhound  is  let 
loose  after  the  "cubs."  As  the  wild  flowers 
depart  from  the  woods,  tlie  huntsman's  voice 
begins  to  enliven  the  scene.  A  few  flowers, 
however,  still  continue  to  bloom  in  our  gar- 
dens: the  late-flowering  Crocus  (C.  tero- 
tuuul.  about  the  dth  of  the  mootii:  t^ 


cid«l,^^^^^^_^ 
serrated,  sgtcd-IqM 
ers  white,  oumeroal 
ryrabose,  downy  pal 
fruit,  which  is  not' 
hawthorn,  becomei 
wholesome  al'kcr  tb 
or  when,  like  the  in 
a  kind  of  piitrcfacl] 
nret'ers  'ua  flavour  t< 
latter  is  now  beuol 
£»g.  Flirr.  vol.  ii. 
Ftor.  vol.  ii.  p.  333.1 

SESSILE.  AU 
leaves  without  fool 
close  upon  the  stern 

SETACEOUS 
shaped  like  bristles. 

SETON.  In  far 
stiluted  of  a  numbei 
and  passed  througl 
needle,  for  the  pui| 
issue.  I 

SETTER.  (Cat 
ful  shooting  dog,  wl 
crouch  to  the  ganj 
two  princiiMd  vari^ 
English  aou  the  IrU 
in  size  Uie  usual  | 
found  of  every  coloii 
red  dog,  of  very  c<| 

powers,    an'      ') 

{lilmnrt  J 

SETTKK..      ..r 

SETTLEMENT 
settlement  of  a  j 
several  ways. 

1.  Bf  birth. 
ment  of 


is  iroUocJc  bave  the  same  settlement 
sir  parentA,  boins  refeirible  in  the  tirst 
•oe  to  that  of  tne  father.  If  neither 
•  lettJeineiilT  then  the  place  of  birth  is 
aild't  aettlenient,  being  so  primii  facie 

cues  till  another  li  found.  (Rtx  v. 
M,  ti  T.  U.  653.) 

ScUlement  by  marriage.  —  A  woman 
fa  the  settlement  of  her  husband. 
rbe  has  not  a  aettlement,  then  she  re- 
iWr  own.  (4  Buni'i  JtuL  SQth  ed. 
k) 
it^mfnt  by  appreniicethip.  —  By  the 

W.  &  AL  0.  II .  g.  8.,  a  person  who  is 
denture  bound  apprentice  for  seven 
and  shall  inhabit  m  any  parish,  such 
tficealiip  ami  inhabiting  shall  be 
I  •  good  settlement,  (liei  v.  Linhin- 
;S£i  &  Adol.  418.)  Parish  appren- 
idantures   are   exempted  fixim   the 

lumt  by  hiring  and  tervice.  —  ITsis 
ijuiring  a  settlement,  which  was 
nuMt  fruitful  source  of  litigation, 
abolished,  for  by  the  4  &  5  W.  4. 
I.  64.  it  is  declared,  tliat  from  and 
!ie  14th  of  August,  1834,  no  settle- 
ImU  be  acquired  by  hiring  or  ser- 
r  br  residence  under  the  same  hiring 
nrioe.  Previous  to  this  act,  under 
itute  3  VV.  &  M.  c.  11.  and  9  &  10 
B.  30.,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  uii- 
1  person  legally  hired  for,  and  re- 
g  m  such  service  for  the  space  of  one 
prear,  acquired  a  ietUem«nt. 
fUiement  by  renting  a  tenement.  —  By 
I.  4.  c.  57.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  per- 
il! acquire  a  settlemeut  in  any  parish 
rsabip  by  or  by  reason  of  settling 
renung,  or  paying  parochial  taxes 
r  tenement  nut  being  his  or  her  own 
tj,  unless  nich  tenement  shall  consist 
nwratu  and  distinct  <lwelling-h()use 
aing,  or  of  land,  or  of  bcith,  burui  fide 
by  such  person  in  such  parish  or 
■ip  at  and  for  the  sum  of  10/.  a  year 
least  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year  ; 
alms  such  house,  building,  or  land 
ba  actually  occupied,  and  the  rent 
|br  one  whole  year. 

oing  ore   tlie  chief  means  by 
tlement  is  acquired  in  a  parish. 
'  were,  other  modes,  which  are 
incidental    to   these,    but 
has  been  much  narrowed  by 
iletome  statutes ;  such  arc  those 
irment  of  parochial  taxes,  by  the  en- 
^of  B  legal  or  equitable  estate,  by 
k|iarocni>l  officu,  by  acknowiedg- 
\  parish,  by  certificate,  relief,  non 
«t  an  order  of  removal. 
A  provincial  term  applied  to 
\  com  left  in  the  fields ;  also  to  the 
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stock  turned  upon  the  stubble  after  har- 
vest; and  likewise  to  such  grounds  as  lie 
open  as  rouinion  tields. 

SIL\LOT  or  ESCALOT.  {Allium  ni- 
caloiiimm.)  lluviiig  a  stronger  taste  than 
the  onion,  yet  not  leaving,  as  it  is  said,  ilie 
strong  odour  on  the  palate  which  that  sjie- 
cies  of  Allium  is  accustomed  to  do,  ihe 
shfdot  is  tjftcn  preferred,  and  em]>loye<l  in 
Hteiid,  both  in  culinary  preparalinns  and 
fur  eat  iiig  in  its  natural  state.  Each  oflset 
{tf  the  root  will  increase  if  planted  in  u 
similar  manner  to  its  parent.  Ihe  planting 
may  be  performed  during  October  or  No- 
vember, or  early  in  the  spring,  as  February, 
March,  or  beginning  of  April.  The  first  is 
the  best  season,  esjiccially  if  tlie  soil  lies 
dry,  as  the  bidbs  become  finer ;  but  other- 
wise the  spring  is  to  be  preferred,  tor  ex- 
cessive moisture  destroys  the  sets.  !Mr. 
Henderson  supports  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing in  uutumi),  and  says  "  if  the  siuallest 
onsets  are  emploved  for  planting,  tbey  never 
become  mouldy  in  the  ground,  and  are  never 
injured  by  the  most  intense  I'rnsls."  {Mem. 
CaUd.  Hurt.  Sttc.  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  They  are 
to  be  planted  six  inches  asunder  each  way, 
in  beds  not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  being 
usually  inserted  in  drills,  by  the  dibble,  or 
with  the  finger  and  thumb.  (G.  W.Jvlm- 
smi's  Kitcfi.  Gard.) 

SIIAMRtlCK.  The  national  emblem  of 
Ireland.  The  (emi  "  shamrock  "  seems  a 
cencral  apjx!llatlon  for  the  trefoils,  or  three- 
leaved  plants.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute as  to  what  is  the  true  Irish  shamrock; 
It  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the 
clover  or  Tri/oliiun  repent.  A  writer  in  the 
Journ.  of  the  Hoy.  Itut.  No.  3.  advances 
abundant  testimony  in  proof  of  the  wood- 
sorrel  (Oiali»  anioaella)  being  the  true 
shamrock.  The  curious  iu  such  matters  will 
find  the  article  quoted  iu  the  Quart.  Journ. 
if  Ae:r.  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

SHAKE  OF  A  PLOUGH.  That  part 
which  cuts  or  breaks  the  ground.  See 
Plougu. 

SIUKROCK,  ROBERT,  was  bom  at 
Adstock  in  liuckinghamsbire.  He  became 
prebend  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  rector  of  Bishop's  Walthom  and  of 
Harewood  iu  Hants.  Ue  died  in  1684. 
Sbarrock  wrote, 

I .  The  Hlftorj  nf  thr  Prnpasstfon  ind  ImprnvemeDt 
of  N'rgrUhlt'l  by  the  C4;ni-urmiC«  of  Art  and  Nature  : 
wrltli'H  acconltnfc  to  the  Obferratloiu  made  from  Rx' 
pertenrt-  and  I'rartice.  Oxford.  1660.  wtlkottt  hit  name. 
Svn.  A(alo.  Oxford.  ICfili  and  IR7].  Svo.,  with  the  au. 
thor'l  nanie.  2.  tinprovementf  to  the  Art  nf  Oard,'n. 
Ina  ;  or  an  exact  Treatlie  of  Plaott-  London.  WH. 
foFlo.  3.  Uc  UDIrlia  fterundiim  Humana-  Ituttonli  die- 
ut»,  Ae.  4.  JudlclM  de  vahli  ]ncontinfntla>  Siirclebua, 
>.  DeSnlboa  VittuUi  Chrlitlanv.  (C.  H'.  Jotnun't 
Jim.  <ll  Gard.) 

SHAW.  A  country  term  applied  to  a 
wood  thot  encompasses  a  close. 


to  twcDty  or  nrentr-fiTe  sheep  in  the  daj,  . 
and  moK  «re  frequently  done  by  very  ex-  i 
pen  persons.  Great  care  f  hould  be  taken  not 
to  oat  or  prii-k  the  animab ;  but  where  this 
acv'Mecl  happens,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kinj^xlom.  they  touch  the  part  with  a  , 
little  tar  or  «heep   sal%-e;  and  in  Sweden 
it  s  oilen  done  with  train  oil  and  resin  , 
niched  tt.>gether.     After  shearinc,  the  sheep 
should  be  turned  into  a  warm  Srj  pasture. 
$<«  Sheep.  I 

SHEARLING.    The  name  given  to  a 
slt«m  that  has  been  once  shorn. 

SHEARS.  A  name  applied  to  some  in-  i 
stmments  employed  in  agriculture.  The  . 
shears  uj«d  for  sheep  shearing  are  of  very  ' 
ancient  origin  :  they  were  xermed/orfex  by  j 
the  Romans :  and  it  appears  that  no  im-  ' 
pivTement  has  been  made  on  the  instru-  | 
inent.  In  a  collection  of  antique  gems  ! 
at  Berlin,  called  the  Sto#ch  collection,  is  a 
gem  bearing  a  representation  of  a  newly  ; 
shorn  sheep,  and  the  shears,  which  are  ' 
exactly  the  same  as  those  now  nsed.  Shears  ! 
are  alst»  employed  for  clipping  hedges.  | 

SHE.VTH. '  In  botanr.  the  lower  part  of ' 
the  leaf  that  surrounds  the  stem. 
SHED.    See  Cattle  Shed. 
SHEEP  (Orii  aries,  nat  ord.  RumhuH-  , 
Dm.)     Of  the  original  brved  of  this  inralu-  | 
able  animal,  which  is  in  modem  farming  I 
almost  et{iiilly  important  for  fumishins  the  ' 
fiirmer  with  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  , 
community  at  large  with  mutton,  dothing, 
and  other  almost  necessaries  of  life,  nothing 
certain  is  known.    Several  varieties  of  wild 
sheen  have  by  naturalists  been  considered 
entitlovl  to  the  distinction  of  being  consi-  j 


grasses  of  our  water 
nerd  is  aware  that 
after  being  for  ages  i 
them  invariably  to  1 
the  field  in  which 
these  facts  tell  the 
ligible  language  that 
pasturage,  and,  if  p< 
occasionally  aromati 
conduce  to  the  prosp 
this  view  puvley  hai 
tivated.  Then,  ags 
found  to  frequent  al 
line  exudation  are  < 
the  salt  clay  of  aom 
lands  to  such  an  ex 
are  denominated  fie 
most  skilful  of  the 
never  allow  th«r  si 
The  female  sheep  gi 
one  weeks,  produce 
than  two  at  a  birth : 
dance  of  strong  tasi 
limited  quantity  of 
temperate  climates 
which  is  annually  n 
countries  the  animal 
In  its  wild  state  it  h 
these  have  nearly  d 
the  breeds  of  domcsl 
ticated  sheep  ia  kiur 
ferent  names,  accon 
"  The  male"  aajn  Mi 
ram  or  tup.  'While  w 
nominated  a  tup,  or 
and  in  some  parti  oi 
a  pur  hmb.  From 
until  he  is  shorn  he  1 
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ilwSTS  taking  iU  date  from  tlic  time 
iiiog.  In  many  part«  of  the  north  of 
ad  ud  Scotliind  Le  ia  a  tup  iamb,  after 
■Ired  and  antil  he  is  sbom,  and  ihca 
ht^,  anil  oi^er  that  a  tup,  or  if  cas- 

a  iiiunoHt  or  a  wediler.  The  female 
Itut gimater  lamb  until  weaned,  and 
|k  gimmer  hog,  or  cice  hng,  or  teg,  or 
'  ewe.  AftuT  being  shorn  she  is  a 
K  ewe  or  gimmer,  Bomelinies  a  (heave 
tit-toothed  ewe,  or  teg;  and  aftcr- 
k  tuo-*hear  or  three-shear,  or  a  four 
}mtk  ewe  or  theave.  la  fomtt  of  the 
n  districts,  ewea  that  arc  barren  or 
ive  weaned  tlieir  lambs  are  called 
ireU  ewes.    (Kuuntf  on  Sheep,  p.  2.) 

teeth  of  the  sheep  are  in  imralier 
le  as  those  of  the  ox,  viz.  eight  incisor 
ji^  tvclh  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  six 
eeth  on  each  side,  and  in  each  jaw. 
a  the  lamb  is  bora  he  liiis  either  uo 
leeth  or  only  two  but  lietore  he  in 
I  old  he  has  eight.  The  t\iru  eeutral 
'  these  are  shed,  and  again  at  two 
Id  attain  tlieir  full  growth  :  when 
»  two  and  threi-  joor.s  of  age,  the 
[t  incisors  are  slied,  at  three  years 

four  central  teeth  are  fully  grown, 

be  h:M  six  complete  teeth.  That 
■itive  breed  of  sheep  were  horned, 
B  direct  evidence.  (Gen.  x.\ii.  13.; 
•n.  6.)    Immense  flcK'ks  of  this  uni- 

0  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  kept 
but  more  universally  for  their  wool 

PS  than  for  tlieir  desh ;  fur  that  is 
amy  nations  by  no  means  a  favourite 
!nie  Calmucs  and  Cossacks  still  pre- 
i  of  the  horse  and  the  camel ;  the 

'  — ' :n  procure  other  llesh  rarely 

Merino;  to  the  North  Anie- 
: ..  ,.;..;  oil  object  of  dislike.  Englisli- 
Briukps,  consume  mure  mutton  than 
ide  of  any  other  ctmntry,  but  the 
W  thia  is  certainly  of  modem  ori- 

1  has  rapidly  cxtcnde<l,  as  better 
imd  smeftttx  kinds  of  mutton  have 
odtu-ed. 

imitc  will  not  uUow  me  to  describe 
tt  variety  of  breeds  of  sheeii  which 
to  various  countries,  I  shall,  there- 
mfine  myself  to  a  brief  notice  of 
hich  tenant  our  own  islands,  refer- 
■e  of  my  readers  who  need  further 
itioo  to  the  valuable  work  of  Prii- 
f  ouatt  "  On  the  Sheep,"  and  to 
or  IjOw'b  "  Lluslralious  of  the  Breeds 
MStic  AnimaW,"  fr«)m  whence  this 
briefly  taken  ;  there  is  also  an  cx- 
^Blky  upon  the  sheen  by  Mr.Ell- 
^Bttcr'a  "  Libroi-y  ol  Agricultural 

•  X  —  Shkkp  wiTuouT  Iloans. 
wno LtietMler  Sheep,  savs  Mr.  Youatt, 
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which  comprehends  the  most  excellent  of 
Bukewcll's  own  breed,  and  of  CuUey's  va- 
riety or  improvement  on  it,  is  precisely  the 
form  for  a  sheep  provided  with  plenty  of 
good  food,  and  without  any  great  distance 
to  travel  or  exertion  to  make  in  gathering 
it.  It  should  have  a  head  hornless,  long, 
small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle.  Eyes 
prominent,  with  a  quiet  expression ;  eora 
tliin,  rather  long,  directed  backwards  ;  neck 
full  and  broad  at  its  base,  gradually  taper- 
ing towards  the  head,  particularly  bare  at 
the  junction  with  the  head  ;  the  neck  seem- 
ing lu  jirojeet  straight  from  the  chest,  so  that 
there  is,  with  the  slightest  pissible  deviation, 
one  continued  liorizontid  line  from  the  rump 
to  the  jiole.  The  breast  broad  and  full ; 
the  sluiuldera  broad  and  rounrf,  no  uneven 
or  .'ingulor  formation,  no  rising  of  the 
withers,  no  hollow  bt'hiud  the  situation  oi 
these  bones.  The  arm  fleshy  throughout, 
even  down  to  the  knee.  The  bones  of  the 
leg  small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  looseness 
of  skin  about  them,  and  comparatively  bore 
of  wool.  'I'liR  chest  and  barrel  deep  and 
round  ;  the  ribs  forming  a  considerable  arch 
from  tlie spine;  the  barrel  ribbed  well  home; 
the  curcusc  graduidly  diminishing  in  width 
towards  the  ruiui) ;  the  quarters  long  and 
full ;  the  legs  of  a  moderate  length;  the  pelt 
moderately  thin,  soft,  and  elastic,  covered 
with  a  good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  so 
long  as  in  some  breeds,  but  considerably 
finer.  The  principal  recommendatidiis  of 
this  breed  are  its  beauty,  and  its  fullness  of 
form.  In  the  same  apparent  dimensions 
greater  weight  than  any  other  sheep ;  an 
early  maturity  and  a  propensity  to  lutteii, 
cquitHed  by  no  other  breed ;  a  diminution 
ill  the  proportion  of  offiil,  and  the  return 
of  moat  money  for  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed."  (Cullet/ on  Lioe  Stock ;  Mar- 
sh'jWg  Midland  Coimtiet;  Yuuati  on  Sheep, 
p.  111). 

The  Teetwater  Sheep  was  bred  originally 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  i  it  come  from  the 
stock  of  the  old  Lincolnshire,  and  like  them 
it  is  nearly  extinct.  It  was  a  tall  clumsy 
animal,  polled,  and  with  while  face  and 
legs ;  they  were  crossed  by  the  Dislley 
sheep,  because  •  imallcr  and  a  better  breed, 
ami  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  l)e  found. 

7'he  LinciAnxhire  Sheep. — Culley  describ- 
ed the  old  breed  of  Lincolnshire  sheep  half  a 
century  since,  as  having  "  no  horns,'  white 
faces,  long,  thin,  and  weak  carcases ;  the 
ewes  weighing  fr<mi  fourteen  to  twenty 
jiounds  per  quarter,  the  three  year  old 
wetliers  from  twenty  to  thirty  {lounds; 
thick  rough  white  legs,  large  bimes,  tliick 
pelts,  and  long  wool,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  weighing  from  eight  to  fourteen 
pounds  i>er  lleece,  and  covering  a  slow- 
4  k 
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fffzsiic  KiLTSd-iTvse-i  carcase  of  mutton. 
Ci^  .■»  i-.w  Stwi.  j<.  111.)  Cullev.  how- 
■m:.  Ttz.  '—-■:  ::«?  ■:'fc»:*iM  extreme :  if  the 
'  -.^-.'^^f-  ~-»  iiraer*  bred  only  for  the 
■r.-«.u  'zti  rsjari-iti  oclj  the  matton.  A 
TTMf  :er»ii  tbe  r»o  p«>duced  a  verr 
:r;c-u^ii  »=i  —•z.-J^  iiaproTed  animal. 

rV  Cerp.-ii  Shtfp  have  been  long 
^i•ji•:n:i•i  :':-r  d»  tasaess  of  their  wool.  In 
I-if .  1  i:«:i  «  :he»e  sheep  were  carried 
i.::  SciLii  :t  l;..ieB«  tK-m  Edward  IV. 
'>:!r<'i;»  V«-*"-t^  ■::  the  time  oi  Queen 
'•"■'-«-'"•"'  iisi.-rr:es  tiem  ~  as  It-ng-wcxJlod, 
ia>i  ijrri  ';«;:i-?i  r-r>e*i.  Few  oi  ihe  original 
C-i»»  :fi  ices-i.  bjweTer,  H'Jw  remain :  ihfv 
iA.-'t  ii-i^  T~»- '--*"'»•  iiEpTOved  by  crossing 
■".•li  i-r  Ijrij-eKcr  ihrep^  anJ  it  a  xhu 
'•■'■'  "rri-i  C«iw:'.i  a^i  Leicester  which 
=>: T  .'ijziy  ■^-ir't  :he  Glosc«s;er>hire  and 
"ft"  ;c.^sKi::iiL-^  firzis.  The  old  Cotswold 
iir-c  iTf  i;<orr?ei  tv  Mr.  Youatt,  as 
";»::ii  -.j11-:T  j£.i  !:rjer  than  the  improTed 
!«•?:.  .rciT«ir4::Te;T  :!it-ji-ied.  deficient  in 
■iiri  i:  r^-:  ■Jiriisr.  rt:  niU  in  the  hiiid-quar- 
TcT.  -■;•:  :i:u:'.ZL^  »  eirly.  bat  vieliUng  a 
jrcTir  iri  biJiTMr  fltev-c."  (Youatt  oh 
it"-?,  r.  ;^lO. »  Tae  mutton  of  this  breed 
s  w:-ll  'i-^s:r:be>i  bj  Mr.  EUman.  as  fiiie- 
rnlz-^i  »=-i  :'_ll-*ii*i.  'rut  capable  of  great 
izirr. licwit  :j  p~r^r  orv>s«ing.  "The 
v.';c?»  ii."  ae  aiis^  ~  iiaor  from  the 
S:-i.-.i"l.»'u  iz  srT-;r»!  purtiiulars :  the  skin 
.:'  •.!!■•  0.:*w  " ".  is  u;u.h  :h.:oker  tLan  the 
>■  _■  T.'i,"*"  ;  :-f  -fi^i  It.j  iri.i  liii:; ;  ears 
w.i--  izi  r;:  ;.•:  :i:r..  h-virv:  r.  >  w.vi;  but 
a  :-■':  .•-.  :i:  t>.H;  w;..".  :v1.->w  the-  hook 
-■-■T.?.  Iv.-iv:  .■;;;-;:;.zs;lv.  <.>:i  the  Cviswold 
T^'.-i"'  7;v.;r  _1.  ^  •T  ••  r.\.ds  to  run  xo.r^';her." 
K;  :>  :"i»  :».;■.  •;»«  hi'ke  r.-.u-,h  more  to 
-I-.'  "i-""r.  «."T'.:'..r  v*I;.s  t^ij^  iwii;  rams;  both 
'r.».'«:r  *1.  .;. :  ":-;■  -::«:".:•,-.;  tv\  as  wcli  as 
i   *-..'.'.    —  T";    :-■.:•■  rtir-t    rir^l.u'.ir.    their 

r'"'-    ">.:-•'.■•-  .^v-:-.  —  •■  The  .-iuTt   or 
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Y. •;.■.::.  "  .»  :\^  •.  t'whioh  are  still 
>;•.:■-  I"  >■■■.: -i  l"'-,^  r.  sr.i  ■■ii  the -rreatcr 
r«:r:  .■:";1-.;  r....?  :■-•.  tho  r.  rthv'rn  ■iist.'iot.  I  ut 
■-u.'s:  v. -.:?.:. r ■.;*■/.  :;  tho  iVrests  of  l>art- 
:-.v.vr  i~  '.  i".\iv.  .<r.  arv  overj-where  of  r.-.urlv 
:";:  sir.;c  ,l-..-.r»,.:-:r,  icJ  Wtray  or.  a  sunller 
y.-i",-  j>  c:v.i:  .iziriitv  with  the  IVrsvts ; 
'■■'.';  •"":.■.■.«.■  :s;-^5  iu-.i  !-,'.?«;  s.^ute  with  and 
s'-.i  ■»  .:h  -■■.:  S'..rr.*;  szusU  in  the  head  and 
■•.■■■  v.,  .■.:., I  ^■."..■oriMv  suiali  ly>ne>l:  oari-aso 
■-•  ■.7r'.-»  jv..'.  t'..i;-s:ii\l.  wel^'hir.^  whvn  fat 
:>,  ".  :-.!;:e  ;-  twe'.»e  pr.;nd5  per  .:uartor; 
t'-.,-  ;:>\\-e  thrvv  vr  four  Jv<•.i^\■.i^  :n  wvi^ht  in 
:'■..■  >.-"i;  w,vi  sh-  rt,  with  a  coarse  and 
h..r>  t-t>."     kOi  :i.wp.  V  i31\ 

I*-  Si.-^  /Xi-i  Jti,.';v— The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Kw'.i-.aii  of  i;:_vr..U'.   ::>  Sass^w.  w!ui  h:is 
»:o:;o  iv.oro  th.ui  ar.v  eac  to  improve  the  race 
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'  of  Sonth  Down,  are  wpacBalai 
that  what  he  haj  done  m>  wdl  it  ii ' 
to  give  in  anj  other  langiup:  k 
when  speaking  of  this  valuable  brad 
head  should  be  neither  um  knc  i 
short,  the  lip  thin ;  the  seek  Mdk 
long  nor  too  short,  but  thin  next  ih 
and  tapering  towards  the  shonUta 
Down  breeden  object  to  a  lonjtUi 
it  denotes  delicacy.  The  braat  ii 
wide  and  deep,  projecting  iinivi 
the  fore  legs  ;  this  indimcs  i  good 
tution,  and  disposition  to  feed.  Ih 
ders  should  not  be  too  wide  btn 
plate  bones,  but  on  a  level  «Itli  th 
if  the  shoulder  blades  are  vide  on 
the  animal  generally  drops  M 
shoulders.  Tlie  chine  should  be 
straight  from  the  shoulders  tu  the 
ribs  should  project  horizoDtiiiW  : 
chine,  for  the  uninial  will  theu  liv 
on  the  prime  parts;  the  sides 
parallel :  the  rump  long  and  brid^ 
set  on  high,  and  nearly  on  a  Iwe 
chine :  the  hips  wide  :  the  riU  lir 
barrel-shaped:  the  legs  neither  ver 
very  short ;  the  bones  inuilen) 
(Barter  »  Lib.  of  Apr.  p.  570.) 

Romneg  Hank  Hheep. — To' 
be<!inning  of  this  century.  Mr. 
scribed  "  the  pure  Kouiney  M 
sheep  as  distinguished  by  tliit 
length  of  head,  a  broad  forvb'; 
tul\  of  wool  U|H>n  it.  a  Ion;;  and  t 
uiid  carcase  tlut-sided :  chine  ^iu 
ably  wide  on  the  loins,  bnart  u 
not  deep,  anil  the  fore  4U3ner  i 
nor  full :  the  thi^h  full  and  bri'id. 
large  ;  the  tail  thick,  long.  i:A  t 
legs  thick,  feet  lap^e.  the  must 
Inine  large.  Wo<>l  long  and  iv.-t  I 
much  internal  fat,  luuoh  li.in!il 
ipiiriiig  no  artificial  fix^tl  duriiuti 
winter,  except  a  little  hav."  ( 
Sheeji,  p.3.J4.)  With  all  tW.-: 
perties.  however,  the  old  K'TOPi 
ihcep  has  Kh'ii  nearly  i.blii.raied 
si'>n.il  erussiniis  with  the  I.e:.\-li 
which,  l>y  judicious  manii^-.-iu-.'u! 
care  not  to  render  tht-  bni-I  ;■■■' 
the  intrmluction  of  ton  miKh  li 
eester).  hiis  prmlutvil  a  shivj)  f 
sulheient  lianiiness  for  these  Vu-A 
yet  protluciiiff  more  s\inineirTi  ii- 
earlier  maturity,  and  j;r  aier  yr-i' 
tatten. 

The  Cht  riot  Sheep  are  ii  p  "'!''' 
which  arc  kept  on  the  e.\te!.-nv  i 
the  Cheviot  llills.  Th.  y  iK  .ii-J 
having  "the  face  and  le;;-  jvn.rj.!' 
the  eye  lively  and  proniiiieni :  't_' 
nance  open  :md  pleasing:  the  ea-".* 
with  u  long  s]>ace  from  the  e-'  '■■ 


body  lon^ ;  »nd  hence  they  are  called 

fjbeep,'  in  distinction  from  the  Mark- 
breed,     They    lire   full    behind    the 
l^er,  have  a  Ion"  strait  back,  are  round 
M  rib,  and  well-proportioned   in    the 
the  legs  clean  and  small-boned. 
It  thin,  but  thickly  covered  with 
wool :  they  poBsesa  very  consi- 
ittening  qualities,  and  can  endure 
'jhip,  both  from  stnrvntion  and 
le  is  fit  for  the  butcher  at   three 
dd,  and  at  two  when  <.Tosse<l  with  the 
(  Youatfim  Sheep,  p.  285. ;  "  On 

•  the  Mountain  and  Cheviot  Sheep,'" 

•  Hogo'    Q""""'-  Joum.  Agr.   vol.  i. 

n.   HoBiTED  Shekp. 

Dnrxet  Sheep.  —  "  Most  of  these,' 
Wr.  Voutttt,  "at  least  of  the  pure  breed, 
kntirely  white ;  the  face  is  long  and 
I,  and  there  is  n  tufl  of  wool  on  tlic 

E;  the  shoulders  low  and  broad ; 
Btmight  ;  the  che.st  deep ;  the  loins 
I ;  the  legs  rather  beyond  a  iiKMlcnite 
1^  and  the  bone  small.  They  are,  as 
[form  would  indicate,  a  hardy  and 
I  breed.  Thev  are  good  folding  sheep ; 
'  mutton  wefl  (Invcnireil,  averaging, 
^three  years  old,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
I*  «  quarter.  Their  priufipal  distiiic- 
Itaid  value  is  the  forwardness  of  tlic 
[who  take  the  ram  at  a  much  e;u-lier 
I  of  the  year  than  any  other  species, 
BiM  siipplv  the  market  with  lunib  at 
IBIC  when  it  fetehes  the  highest  price. 
k  sheep  are  principally  bred  within 
mm  of  twelve  miles  round  Dorchester, 
I  •  considerable  quantity  of  house 
[for  the  London  market  is  produced. 
per  pai'is  of  I)or«et  the  South  Down 
I  prevails  ;  except  in  Portlidul  and  on 
Bandy  heath  soils  near  Warebone  and 
I,  wnerc  a  poor  small-horned  breed 
■with  black  muzzles,  well  tidiipleil 
hi*    locality.     Their   meat    is    tender. 

f  on  Sheep,  p.  231.) 

wfforfcM  sheej).  —  "A  peculiar  variety 

ih  sheep,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  "hu«  been 

,  in  the  localities  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 

om  time  immemorial.     The  carcase 

ng  and  slender ;  legs  long ;  face  and 

or  rotrttlcd ;  face  long  and  thin  ; 

Linl4?nancc  lively,  and  expressive  of 

lity  and  wildness  :  taken  idto- 

wBB  more  resemblance  to  the 

111    I  ML    Norlblk  sheep  than  hofl  been 

hrcd  in  any  other  s[>ccies.     They  were 

km.  il  I.I  litf  Improveil  by  being  crossed 

li  Downs;  but  at  length  the 

I  >own  was  generally  [(referred 

kipiire  Norfolk,  and,  in  consequence, 

Hba  i*  now  nearly  extinct."  (On  Sheep, 
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TTie  Merino  Sheep.  —  Thin  celebrated 
breed  are,  in  Spain,  divided  into  the  et- 
tmJea,  or  atatici-mry,  and  the  Iraushnmanles, 
or  migratory.  The  first  are  tho-ie  which  re- 
main during  the  year  in  one  place  or  farm  : 
the  last  travel  some  bundled  miles  every 
yeiu*  in  search  of  jtasturc.  They  arc  thus 
describeil  by  Mr.  Low  in  his  excellent  11- 
Itutriitiiivjin/'the  BreeiU  of  Domettic  Animalt, 

''  The  stationary  sheep  consist  partly  of 
the  larger  sheep  of  the  lower  country,  partly 
of  mixed  races,  and  partly  of  pure  Slerinos, 
who  do  not  diflfer  in  any  respect  from  the 
migratory  sheep  of  that  name,  excejit  in  the 
method  of  treatment.  The  stationary  Me- 
rinos are  reareil  where  the  district  or  farm 
aflbrds  them  sufficient  food  during  the  whole 
season.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
central  countries,  where  the  pa.sturcs  are 
less  apt  to  be  scorched  by  the  heats  of  the 
summer,  as  in  Segovia,  and  the  mountain 
rnngcs  to  north  of  Madrid, 

'•  The  migratory  sheep  have  been  reckoned 
to  amount  to  ten  millions,  which  is  probably 
ciiuul  to  half  the  whole  number  of  the  sheep 
of  Spain.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  bodies :  those  which  are  to  pass  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward,  to  Soria,  or  even  be- 
yond the  Ebro.  These  vast  hordes  of  sheep 
break  up  from  their  winter  cantonments, 
south  ut  the  Guurdiiui,  about  the  15lh  of 
April,  and  proceed  chii-lly  northward.  The 
rams  having  been  mlmittcd  to  tlie  ewes  in 
the  month  of  July,  the  lambs  are  bom  in 
November.  In  the  course  of  their  journey 
northward,  they  are  shorn  in  large  build- 
ings erected  for  that  jiurpose.  The  western, 
or  Lennesc  division,  crosses  the  Tagus  at 
Almaray.  The  costerti,  or  Sorian  division, 
crosses  the  same  river  further  to  the  east- 
wanl,  at  Talavera,  and  in  its  coiu-.se  ap- 
proaches the  <^ity  of  ^ladriil.  Having 
reached  their  destination,  they  are  jiostured 
until  the  cml  of  September,  when  they  le- 
cotiimt'm'e  their  journey  southward.  Kach 
of  these  joumevs,  of  several  mih-s  in  length, 
occupies  about  six  weeks  in  travelling.  The 
older  sheep,  it  is  said,  when  April  arrives, 
know  the  time  of  setting  off,  and  are  im- 
patient to  be  gone.  In  the  ten  or  twelve 
tatter  days,  increased  vigilonce  is  required, 
on  the  part  of  the  shepherds,  lest  the  sheep 
should  break  out.  Some  of  tliem  do  so, 
and  pursue  their  accustomed  route,  often 
reai-hing  their  fonner  year's  pastures,  where 
they  nic  found  when  the  main  boily  arrivi-s ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  these  stnigglern  aro 
carried  oil'  by  wolves,  which  abound  along 
the  course  which  the  migratory  ilocka 
pursue. 

"  These  migratory  sheep  arc  divided  into 
flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more,  each  under 
the  chiu'gc  of  it^   own  mayoral,  or  chief 
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"  W&entkeilieepaniTeat  the  esqniicos, 
or  dbevioe-bousea,  whidi  is  in  tlie  early 
part  of  tiieir  journey  northward,  aguflSrifnt 
number  of  Mtemrers  are  in  attendance  to 
shear  a  thoosandor  more  inooe  daj.    The! 
caqiiilcas  consut  of  two  laive  rode  rooms, 
and  a  knr  narrow  hot  adjoinuig,  termed  the  ; 
fweatins^hoose.    Hie  sheep  are  driven  into  ; 
ooe  of  the  iarge  rooms,  and  such  of  them  , 
as  are  to  be  shorn  on  the  following  daj  are 
jotced  into  the  long  narrow  hut  as  doae  as  ' 
it  can  be  packed,  where  they  are  kept  all  '• 
B^ht.    They  undergo  in  this  state  a  great  ' 
peraniratino.  the  effect  of  which  is  to  soften  ; 
the  nardened  onctooas  matter  whidi  hw  : 
coUeeted  on  the  fleece.    They  are  then 
shorn  without  a  prerioas  washing,  and  the  ' 
wool  is  left  in  the  esqnilcae,  where  it  is 
sorted,  and  made  ready  for  sale.    By  this  ; 
arrangement  1 000  sheep,  or  more,  areshwn  ' 
with  only  the  delay  of  a  day.  | 

*^  The  shepherds  employed  in  tendii^  : 
these  she^  amount  to  50,000,  whidi,  sup-  : 
poiii^  th«e  to  be  ten  millions  otAet!p,ia 
at  the  rate  of  200  to  each  shepherd.  The 
number  of  doss  is  calculated  at  30,000. 
These  shepherds  tana  a  nernliar  dais  of 
aen,sm>ngly  attadied  to  tibeir  pursuit,  and 
liTii^  in  a  state  of  great  sinq)liaity.  Their 
food  is  chiefly  blade  bread,  oil,  and  gatUc. 
They  eat  the  mutton  of  their  sheep  when 
theV  die  or  meet  with  accidents.  In  tra- 
rdling  they  sleep  on  the  ground,  wrappti^ 
themsdTcs  in  their  cloalu;  and  in  winter 
they  construct  rode  huts  to  aflod  shdter. 
They  sddom,  it  is  said,  marry,  or  change 
their  calling. 

"  The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  system 


in  order  that  the 
maturity.  The  sal 
form  a  subject  of  ( 
is  indeed  a  sonit 
equal  to  what  the 
their  state  of  matu: 
these  extensiTe  mi 
preserre  the  fines 
ceired  to  be  an  en 
ing  and  rearing  w 
duce  this  efiect  ti 
place.  In  &)ain  i 
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of  all  the  fineneai 
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never  moved  off  i 
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is  of  great  antiqu; 
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the  desire  of  dung 
agitates  the  foelii 
tncted  country, 
preserved  the  mo 
sheep  with  jealona 
tries  at  lei^th  wc 
Golden  Fleece  of 
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"The  Merino  far 
to  so  many  countri 
period  more  recent 
tish  Tslanda.  Geor| 
triotic  agricultuiist 
of  this  cdehrated 
and  means  wen  i 
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iDiike  direct  application  to  the 
t)veminent  for  iR-rmission  to  ex- 
I  (heep  frtim  the  lii??t  flocks.  The 
M  Ht  once  complied  with  ;  a  siiiull 
e  flock  was  presented  to  his  Ma- 
ihe  Marchiuness  del  Ciuiij>o  di 
'  the  Negretti  fl<>pk.s,  citeeinecl  to 
wt  valuable  in  Spain ;  anil  in  re- 
Majesty  presented  to  the  Jlar- 
■ight  splendiil  coach  horses.  This 
led  in  England  in  1791,  and  was 
By  tninferred  to  the  royal  farois, 
those  previously  imported  were 
>f  or  destroyed. 

be  first  change  of  these  sheep  to 
and  luxuriant  naiitun's  of  Eng- 
'  Buffered  greatly  from  diseases, 
•e  all,  the  rot,  which  destroyed 
>f  thera ;  and  from  foot-rot,  which 
lem  to  a  grievous  extent.  By  a 
i»ge  of  pastures  these  evils  were 
I  and,  after  the  first  season,  the 
became  reconciled  to  their  new 
and  their  progeny  seemed  tho- 
nturalized,  and  remained  as  free 
ucs  as  the  sheep  of  the  countir. 
WM  from  year  to  year  carefully 
;  that  of  the  original  stoi-k  re- 
laflected  bv  tJie  change  of  climate, 
hat  of  Iheir  descendants  little  de- 
could  be  detected  either  in  its 
>pensities  or  its  fineness. 
most  distinmished  breeders  of 
It  this  time  m  England  arc  Lord 
and  Mr.Bennet,  M.V.  for  Wilt- 
rd  Western's  stock  is  cither  Saxon, 
en  crossed  by  Saxon  rams ;  Mr. 
i(  pare  Spanish,  and  has  under- 
[re»ive  improvement  by  selection 
lials  of  the  same  Mood.  The  num- 
pHock  amounted  at  one  time  to 
■k  iubse<piently  reduced  to  3500. 
lited  in  the  ordinnrv  manner  of 
this  country.  Lord  U'cjtem's,  it 
d,  is  managed  more  in  the  Saxon 
rith  resj)ect  t<i  pr(>te«'tion  from  the 
Mr.  Uennet'a  fine  lloi-k,  not- 
ing it  had  been  thus  lu-climated, 
n  great  numbers  in  a  severe  win- 
years  ago,  proving  that  the  race 
'et  lived  sufficiently  long  in  Eng- 
e  i>erleclly  inured  to  its  cold  and 
clmmte.  Other  gentlemen  have 
Merinos  direct  from  Saxony,  and 
Ined  at  once  the  highest  perfection 
see;- but  there  is  little  reason  to 
lat  their  experimcnls  will  be  more 
"•••'!  those  previously  made.  Me- 
lieen  carrie<l  in  some  num- 
:  !,  and  may  perhaps  prove 
nnopious  than  some  of  tne  exist- 
•  {  but  this  will  not  show  the  great 
hit  Merinos,  but  the  compwatively 
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little  value  of  the  races  which  they  have 

sura)l  anted." 

The  first  impression  (says  Mr.  Youatt) 
made  by  the  Merino  sheep  on  one  unac- 
fjtiainted  with  its  value  would  be  unfavour- 
able. The  wofil,  lying  closer  and  thicker 
over  the  body  than  in  most  other  lireeds  of 
sheep,  and  being  ubiuidunt  in  y<»!k,  is  co- 
vered with  a  dirty  crust,  often  full  of 
cracks.  The  legs  are  long,  yet  small  in  the 
bone ;  the  bretist  and  the  buck  ore  narrow, 
and  the  sides  somewhat  flat ;  the  fore- 
shoulders  and  bo.soms  are  heavv,  and  too 
much  of  their  weight  is  carried  on  the 
coarser  parts.  The  horns  of  the  mule  are 
comparatively  large,  curved,  and  with  more 
or  less  of  a  s])iral  form.  The  heaii  is  hu-ge, 
but  the  forelieud  rather  low.  A  few  <^f  the 
females  arc  horned,  but,  generally  sfx'uk- 
ing,  they  are  without  horns.  Ilolh  male 
and  fcnuilc  have  a  peculiar  coarse  and  un- 
sightly growth  of  hair  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks,  which  the  careful  flockmaster  cuts 
awav  before  shearing  time :  the  other  part 
of  the  face  has  a  jileasinn;  and  characteristic 
velvet  appearance.  Under  the  throat  there 
is  a  singular  looseness  of  skin,  which  gives 
them  a  remarkable  appearance  of  tlironti- 
ness,  or  ho!lowne,«s  in  the  pile  :  the  pile, 
when  pressed  upon,  is  hard  and  unyieldnig; 
it  is  M)  from  the  thickness  with  which  it 
grows  upon  the  jielt,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  yolk  detaining  all  the  dirt  and  gravel 
whicli  falls  u[M)n  it  ;  but,  when  examined, 
the  fibre  exceeds  in  fineness,  and  in  the 
number  of  serrations  an<l  curves,  that  which 
any  other  sheep  in  the  world  prmluces. 
Tlie  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  Spain 
is  eight  pounds  from  the  ram  and  five  from 
the  ewe  :  when  fatted,  these  sheep  weigh 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  i«t  quarter. 
The  excellence  of  the  Merino  consists  in 
the  fineness  and  felting  quality  of  their 
wool,  and  the  weight  yielded  by  each  sheep; 
the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  clliniitc,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  take  to  the  coarsest  f<Kid,  their  gentle- 
ness and  tractableness.  Tticir  defects  are 
their  unprofitable  and  unthrifty  form,  vo- 
racity of  Bp]>etitc,  a  tendency  to  barrenness, 
neglect  of  their  voting,  and  inferior  flavour 
of  the  muttim.  '  (On  Sheep,  p.  148. ;  Dr. 
Parry  on  the  Merino  sheep,  Com.  Board  of 
Agr.  vol.  v.  p.  337.;  Sir  Joseph  Hanks  on 
ditto.  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  269. ;  Mr.  Downic  on 
ditto.  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  GI.) 

The  Irish  Sheep  have  been  much  im- 
prove*!  by  the  importation  of  English  ram*. 
CuUey  describes  them  as  ogly  uid  ill- 
formed.  Bodies  large.  Legs  long,  thick, 
crooked,  and  of  a  prey  colour.  Faces  grey. 
Heads  long,  liu-ge  flagging  ears,  sunlcen 
eyes.  Neck  long,  and  set  on  below  the 
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the  wool  rarely  weighs  more  than  one 
pound. 

With  regard  to  the  profitable  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  it  is  only  possible  to  offer 
feneral  suggestions  to  assist  the  farmer, 
have  alluded  already  to  the  advantages 
of  varying  the  food  of  sheep,  and  I  shall 
refer  at  the  end  of  this  article  to  various 
important  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  su- 
perior profit  derived  from  keeping  sheep 
dry  and  warm.  In  every  case  tney  should 
have  access  to  dry  food,  and,  if  possible, 
occasionally  to  those  lands  where  heath  and 
other  plants  which  are  indigenous  to  up- 
land soils  are  to  be  found :  in  all  cases,  too, 
they  should  have  access  to  common  salt. 

The  importance  of  salt  to  the  general 
health  of  sheep  is  now,  in  fact,  generally 
admitted.  Every  farmer  observes  that  hu 
cattle,  houses,  &c.,  are  remarkably  fond  of 
licking  the  salt  earth  of  the  farm-yard, 
stables,  &c.  In  Spain,  they  give  their  sheep 
salt  with  great  regularity :  1 12  lb.  in  five 
months  to  1000  sheep.  I  subjoin  the  state- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Curwen.  He  em- 
ployed salt  to  his  live  stock  daily  for 
Tears:  — 


For  horses  he  gave 
Milch  cows 
Feeding  oxen 
Yearlings 
Calves 
Sheep 


-  6  01.  per  day, 

-  4 

-  6 

-  S 

-  1 

-  2  to  4  per  week. 


if  on  dry  pastures ;  but  if  they  are  feed- 
ing on  turnips  or  coles,  then  they  should  | 
have  it  without  stint.      Some  give  it  to 
live  stock  on  a  slate  or  stone,  some  lay 


lltmvxa  t\€  if   *n    iha    /\r^tha    rty    vrtnnmyt* 


without  stint;  ai 
sheep  always  coni 
on  thit  particubn 
on  any  other  on 
one  year  let  this  i 
hour,  who  did  i 
quently,  after  lo 
ni^t,  gave  up  th< 
There  are  sevei 
ment  of  sheep  tc 
allude.  CmpUng 
rarely  attended  t4 
tion  to  this  import 
added  in  one  aej 
in  the  other ;  but 
in  arranging  this 
points  which  maj 
able  than  those  a 
Mr.  Ellman  is  of 
is  hereditary  :  **  E 
satisfied  me  that 
twin  would  get  da 
lambs  than  other  i 
just  previous  to 
should  not  be  kep 
food  should  be  ii 
parturidon.  Cle 
yards  he  voy  pro 
greatest  imporbUM 
trated  at  from  ei 
In  the  performan 
calculated  that,  w 
the  deaths  do  no 
sand.  Mr.  EUmai 
ewes  to  each  ram, 
employed,  only  Ax 
remain  with  the  e 
rate  lots. 


!  number  was  25,589,7^4; 
uccock  estimated  them  at 
.  M'Culloi'l),  in  1»34,  iituleii 
e  32,000,000 ;  the  value  i>f 
OOl. ;  ari<l  that  of  the  ina- 
rllen  articles  21,000,000/. ; 
r  of  persons  eui[jloyeil  in 
ing  of  these  ^oihIs  about 
Ul  on  Shfep  ;  Lim'»  Pract, 
it  of  Dum.  AnimitU;  Bai- 
M-CuUoch'a  Com.  Vict.) 
roluable  papers  ujion  sheep 
;h  the  agriuultiiral  [>oriiKtt- 
lid  place,  only  give  a  brief 
re    ia    a    letter  by    Wr.  T. 

0  BiMtrd  of  Affr.  vol.  iv.  p. 
ng  Sheep  warm  when  feeii- 
*r«  very  elearly  the  ailvan- 
being  kept  tiry  anil  wiu-m 
subject  not  nearly  so  well 
!  desirable  ;  see  also  "  On 
Timber    Clunips),'"  by  Dr. 

Ui^h.  Sue.  vol.  vi.  p.  332. ; 
■  Feeding  Troughs,"  by  Sir. 
urn.  of  Agr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.; 
3be<jg  for  Sheep,"  by  Mr. 
I.  xii.  p.  290. ;    "  On '  Shed 

Childers,  Journ.  Ri>ij.  Agr. 
I — 107. ;  "  On  the  Iinprove- 
8-w(iolied  Breed,"  Cum.  lo 
ol.  vi.  p.  lis. ;  the  Kev.  Kd- 
lit  "  On  i'eeding  Sheep  on 
ir,"  Ilitd.  p.  40.5; ;  "  On  the 
•  Trant.  High.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
!  Flesh  Fly  and  Alaji^rot," 
[bid.  p.  325.,  and  by  Mr. 
■cJ.  iv.  p.  221.,  uml  Qaui-t. 
■ol.  i.  p.  210.  "On  salving 
.  J.  briUiani,  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
ve  a  composed  of  7  lb.  of 
butter,   m  lb.  of  palm  oil, 

oil :  and  by  Mr.  Harkness, 
25.     "  On  the  Loupin<rill," 

1  Mr.  Laing,  Ibid.  vol.  iti. 
I  Foot  Rot,"   by   Mr.  Hogg 

Riddell,  Ibid.  p.  307.,  bj- 
H.  Journ.    of  Agr.    vol.  ii. 

Mr.  lilaek,  Ibid.  vol.  iii, 
Illindness  in  Sheep,"  by 
Traiu.  High.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
Rabiet,"  by  Mr.  Diukson, 
61.;  "On  certain  Diseases 
ining.  Scab,  &c.)."  by  Mr. 
ntm.  of  Agr.  vol.ii.  p.  697.; 
K  and  Natural  Historv  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  Ibid.  p.  354— 
[ling  Sheep,"  Ibid.  vol.  ii^ 
the  acute  Uysentcry,"  by 
,  vol.  v.  p.  411.;  "On  the 
503.,  anil  vol.  vi.  p.  117.; 
iocnomv  of  Sheep,"  Ibid. 
»*Ptt  different  Breeds,  and 
^■pting   Tups,"    by   Mr. 


SHEEP,  DISEASES  OF. 

Hogg,  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  105—108  ;  "  On  » 

peculiar  Affection  of  the  Liver  in  Ewes," 
by  Mr.  Buckley,  Journ.  Hoy.  Agr.  Soc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  116.  See  Food,  Mkat,  Muttom, 
Wool,. 

SHEEP.  DISEASES  OF.  Apoplexy. 
—  UleeJ  copiously  ;  then  give  two  ounces 
of  Epsom  suits  iu  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water. 

BluchKater.  —  Keep  the  bowels  open  with 
Epsom  salts;  and  give  a  tea-spoonful  of 
elixir  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  seven  parts  of  water,  in  an  infusion  of 
oak  bark. 

Blachmuzzle.  —  Mix  an  ounce  of  verdi- 
grease  (aeetale  of  copjjer),  four  ounces  of 
honey,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar;  simuiLT  them 
together  over  a  fire  for  ten  niiiaites  in  an 
eartliern  pipkin.  Apply  it  to  the  mouth  on 
a  piece  of  rag. 

Cough,  or  Cold. — Bleed ;  give  a  solution 
of  Epsom  salts. 

Diurrhaa.     Sec  Calves,  Diseases  or. 

DyaciUery.     Sec  Diabbikea. 

Fly.  —  Hy  powder  :  Two  pounds  of 
black  sulphur,  htitf  n  pound  of  hellebore ; 
mix  them  together,  ami  Kprinkle  the  sheep 
from  the  head  lo  the  tail  with  a,  dredging- 
box.  Sheep  wash  ;  The  farmer  will  fuid 
this  an  excellent  recipe :  Half  a  pjund  of 
powdered  white  lU'senie  (nrsenious  acid), 
four  jKJUuds  and  a  half  of  soft  soap.  Beat 
llicse  for  a  i(Uiu'ter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the 
arsenic  is  diss<dved,  in  five  gallons  of  water. 
Add  this  to  the  water  sullicient  to  dip  fiiVy 
sheep.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  usually  re- 
commended is  too  large. 

Fijot  Hot.  —  One  drachm  of  verdigrease 
(iu"el«tc  of  co])per),  one  draclim  of  blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copjjer),  one  drachm  of 
whil^:  vitriol  (Bul|ih»te  of  xinc),  two  ounces 
of  water,  two  dnu'hms  of  nitric  acid,  two 
drachms  of  butter  of  antimony;  pare  away 
the  born,  and  apply  the  lotion  upon  a  fea'- 
ther  to  the  part  afl'ected. 

liedwater.     See  Redwateb, 

Hot.    See  Rot. 

Scab,  or  Sehab.  —  Apply  a  lotion  fonnod 
of  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  four 
ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  dissolved  in  four 
quarts  of  rain  water.  This  is  a  powerful 
stimulant,  and  must  be  used  with  caution. 

7'ifAji.     iSee  F1.T. 

Woumb.  —  Wash  the  port,  and  apply  a 
lotion  formed  of  vinegar  one  pint,  M>irits  of 
wine  one  ounce,  spirits  of  tur]ienlme  iine 
ounce,  Gouliu-d's  extract  one  ounce.  If  the 
wound  be  a  recent  one,  it  is  belter  to  stitch 
it  up  with  separate  ligatures,  which  can 
be  easily  withdrawn,  and  dress  with  cold 
water. 

SHEEP-DUNG.  See  Fabm-Yabd 
MA!iuax. 
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_  erfect  protection  of  the  sheep,  they  have 
shwis  all  round  them,  \inder  which  tlie  sheep 
may  lie  without  injury  from  rain,  snow,  or 
any  sort  of  moisture.  These  usually  ore 
termed  slawlingfoldt,  and  are  either  formed 
about  the  homestciid  or  on  some  dry  rather 
elevated  situation  on  the  farms,  having  the 
bottoms  well  liiid  with  some  eort  of  roateriBl 
that  is  capable  of  keeping  the  sheep  dry  and 
clean.     See  Foi.n,  Foldiso,  and  Hubdles. 

SHEEP-HOUSE.  A  slight  wo(Klcn 
building  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
contHining  and  protecting  sheep  in  bad 
weather,  &o.  Houses  of  this  kind  are  usu- 
ally made  low  for  the  sake  of  warmth  in 
the  winter,  being  mostly  a  third  part  longer 
than  they  have  breadth  :  they  should  also 
be  sufficiently  large  for  the  quantity  of 
sheep  that  they  are  to  contain.  The  side 
should  lie  lined  with  boards,  and  (he  bot- 
toms be  laid  in  an  even  manner  willi  stone 
or  some  other  material,  tliat  the  litter  may 
be  well  impregnated  with  the  urine  of  the 
sheep.  The  .sides  exposed  to  the  sun  should 
be  lined  with  moveable  hurdles,  that  when 
it  shines  the  whole  may  be  laid  open,  to 
give  due  refreshment  and  afford  the  sheep 
an  opporttinity  of  feeding  upon  the  pasture 
wherein  they  stand.  They  should  be  well 
and  securciv  covered  with  some  gort  of  pro- 
per material  ujmn  the  tops.  They  are  some- 
times fixed  in  particular  situations  ;  but  in 
other  cases,  which  is  the  more  improved 
method,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  removed  iw  thcT  may  l)e  wanted. 

SHEEE'-PENS.  The  divisions  made  by 
the  small  moveable  gates  or  hurdles  which 
are  set  up  to  keep  sheen  in  some  particular 
niot.    They  are  usually  formed  on  a  dry 


plant,  whicii  ffeom 
»andy  fields  ami  lie 
age  is  rough,  witli  ( 
sessile,  .several.  Si 
or  branched ;  with  i 
gate  blue  flowers, 
vol.  i.  p.  '29fi.) 

SUEEF8  SOB 
lella.)  A  pcrennia 
is  found  growing  at 
fields  and  pastura 
with  some  astringca 
ing.  The  stem  w««] 
bent.  The  flowen 
separate,  in  niua 
clusters.  The  h 
above,  hut  hastate  i 
stem.  The  acid  wl 
oxalic,  combined  w{ 
alatc ;  but  it  is  1«| 
5pe<'ies  R.  acetota. 

SUELLDRAKJ 
is  known  under  th4 
drake,  sheldrake.  ' 
goose,  &r.,  in  difii 
arc  two  Rritish  spe< 
Bril.  Birdt  as  ft 
islands :  — 

1.  The  ruddy  du^ 
feeds  on  atjuatic  pll 
sects,  and  the  fry 
colour  of  the  plul 
with  a  black  ring  li 
the  neck.  The  wh< 
about  twenty-five  il 

2.  The  common  i 
is  one  of  the  iiiati 
of  our  onuouental  t 
visits  oor  coasts  ia 


SUEPHKEDS  NEEDLE. 

Bannister  mts,  tbat  it  is  necessary  to 
for  this  erayl'iyinent  "  a  person  who  U 
■killed  in  tnt?  nature  nnd  Hiana(;i.-mc-nt 
eep,  aiitl  hath  liecn  brou<rht  up  in  that 
loyment  from  his  infancy  ;  who  is  sober, 
ent,  and  pood-nattrred  ;  qualitiua  c'ssen- 
f  Decesnary  in  a  shepherd,  wlio,  allhoii^'U 
Uy  sceni  to  lead  a  life  of  iudolenee, 
I  contrasted  with  the  more  laborious 
inta  of  the  farm,  need  rarely  to  have  n 
He's  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands  if 
ill  be  attentive  Ui  his  business,  which 
l^imiish  him  with  suflicient  employment 
fighout  the  day,  partieularly  in  the 
Hag  season,    or    where    there  are   two 

I  at  work  ;  nor  will  he  want  o]i|Kirtuiiity 
be  exercise  of  his  pntleuce  and  good 
Mr  in   bis  attendance  on   the  aheep, 

II  is  by  nature  an  animal  of  preat  ob- 
ICT  and  perverseness,  and  hatli  olton 
Hie  forfeit  of  its  life  to  these  innate 
dies,  where  the  shejihenl  was  a  man 
tnonMC  and  surly  disposition." 
HEPHKllD'S  UOG.  See  Dog. 
HEPHEKD'S  NEEDLE.  iScandix 
Ri  Veneris.)  This  is  a  troublesome  an- 
ireed,  very  common  in  cultivated  fields. 
I  toot  is  tapering.  Stems  simple  or 
If,  ipreading,  a  toot  high,  leufy,  fur- 
Id.  Leaves  light  green,  triply  pin- 
Id,  with  linear,  acute,  smooth  segments. 
umbels  arc  simple,  small,  mostly  ter- 
ll,  aolitary  or  in  pairs,  with  short  rays, 
baT>ad,cloven,white-edgcd  bractca.  The 
I  ii  nearly  smooth,  with  a  busby  edgei 
Bf  a  beak  from  one  to  two  inches  long  i 
lee  the  specific  name.  (^Smith's  Eng. 
I,  vol.  ii.  11. 46.) 

HEPHEKD'S  PUUSE.  (TMnnpi. 
I  tklao,  to  compress ;  the  secd-ves.sels 
KKnpressed.)  Thisisagenusof  worth- 
pianta,  tlie  principal  species  of  which 
le  common  shepherd's  purse  (T.  bursa 
•m),  which  occurs  in  almost  every  part 
le  globe.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  u 
ring,  whitish  root,  having  a  (leculiar 
ke-like  scent.  The  herbage  is  rough, 
)  prominent  hairs.  Stem  branched, 
K  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high.  Ka- 
I  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.  Flowers 
D, corymbose,  often  tinged  with  puriilish 
*B.  Pouch  inversely  hcart-shufied, 
Iwiiat  triangular.  Seeds  about  five  or 
B  in  each  cell.  Small  birds  eat  the 
|i  ami  flowers.  {Smith't  Eng.  Flor. 
tii.  p.  J  7-2.) 

HEPHEKD'S  STAFF.  Sec  Tkasbl. 
IIEI'PECK.  The  provincial  name  of 
bnc  or  huv-fork. 

UEKAKr>IA.  (Named  by  Dillcni.is  in 
yar  of  his  patron  W.  Sherard,  LL.D., 
kd  at  Smyrna.)  This  is  a  genus  of  un- 
fciting  plants.  One  ipecies,  the  blue 
1007 


SHOVELER. 


Sheranlia,  or  little  field-madder  (S.  anen» 
til),  is  indigcn(uis.  It  grows  in  fallow  fields, 
or  among  corn  on  a  light  or  gravelly  soil. 
Tlie  plant  is  annual ;  herbage  generally 
hairy ;  sterna  several,  branched,  spreatling, 
mostly  decumbent,  three  to  six  inches  Icmg. 
Leaves  wh<)rlc<l,  pale  green.  Flowers  paJe 
purplish  blue,  in  a  sessile  terminal  umbel. 
(Smith's  Etig.  Flw.  vol.  i.  p.  196.) 

SHERDS.  In  gardening,  fragments  of 
earthen  pots,  &c. ;  employed  to  dram  the  soil 
supplied  to  potted  plants,  and  also  as  under- 
draming  for  gravel  walks. 

SIIU*^L1J-FEKN.  {Aapidinm,  fTomtupi- 
tliim,  a  little  buckler;  because  of  the  form 
of  the  indusium.)  One  of  the  pretty  and 
very  interesting  genera  of  ferns.  A  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  tieat,  and  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation, arc  very  suitable  for  them  :  they  arc 
multiplied  by  seeds  or  divisions.  There  are 
thirteen  indigenous  species :  the  fronds  in 
some  are  evergreen,  in  most  deciduous. 
See  Fees. 

SHIFTS.    See  Rot.^tion  or  Chops. 

SHIM.  A  tool  of  the  till.ige  kind,  used 
in  breaking  down  nnd  reducing  the  more 
stifl"  apd  heavy  sorts  of  land,  as  well  as  cut- 
ting up  and  clearing  them  from  weeds. 
They  arc  made  of  dillcrent  forms  and  con- 
structions, to  suit  (iiirereiit  jiui-jioses. 

SIIOODS.  A  provincial  term  applied  to 
oat  hulls. 

SlIOHEVVEED.  (LiUnrella,  from  littia, 
the  shore,  in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.) 
The  phmtain  shoreweed  (L.  laaulrit)  is  a 
pretty  litUu  indigenous  perennial  sub-aijua- 
tic,  (lowering  in  June.  It  has  no  stem ; 
but  the  rout,  which  is  fleshetl  and  tap- 
shaped,  throws  up  many  long,  linear,  ehan- 
iiellc<l  leaves.  The  flowers  ore  barren  and 
fertile  On  the  same  plant :  they  are  whitish- 
green  ;  the  barren  have  Umg  tremulous 
stamens.  The  plant  is  easily  increased  by 
seeits. 

SHORT-HORNS.     See  Cattle. 

SHOVELER.  (Aiuit  clypeata.)  The 
blue-winged  shovelcr,  or  broad-bill,  may 
be  considere<l  generally  as  a  winter  visiter 
to  this  country,  but  some  remain  every 
year  to  breed.  They  inhabit  marshes,  lakea, 
rivers,  and  muddy  shores,  selecting  their 
fiKtd  in  shallow  water  by  the  instrumentality 
of  their  sensitive  l>euk  ;  the  laminated  sides 
of  which,  being  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  enable  them  to  retain  the  nutritious 
and  reject  the  useless.  I'hey  feed  on  some 
grasses  and  other  vegetables,  with  worms, 
aquatic  and  other  insects.  In  the  adult 
mule  the  whole  of  the  heail  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  green,  the  lower  piu-t  of  tlio 
neck  is  white ;  other  parts  of  the  body 
shade<I  with  pale  blue,  white,  dark  brown, 
&c.    The  whole  length  of  the  bird  i*  aliout 
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and  large  inaecta.  A<ler  hiving  killed  iU 
prey,  it  fixes  tlie  body  in  a  forked  branch, 
or  upon  a  sharp  thorn,  the  more  readily  to 
tear  off  small  pieces  from  it.  It  is  Irom 
this  habit  of  kdling  and  hanging  up  their 
meat,  which  is  observed  also  in  other 
shrikes,  that  they  have  been  generally  called 
butcher-birds.  In  the  old  male  a  black 
oval  patch  extends  across  the  head  over  the 
eye  to  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  con- 
siderably curved;  the  heail,  neck,  buck, 
wing,  and  tail-coverts  are  j)earl-grcy ;  throat, 
sides  of  neck,  breast,  belly,  &c.,  pure  white; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  bbu^ ;  whole  length  of 
the  binl  ten  inches. 

2.  The  red-backed  slu'ike  (L.  eoUuru)  is 
very  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  grey  shrike 
lost  described,  but  is  much  mnrc  common, 
nud  visits  this  country  only  in  the  summer. 
In  the  uilult  male  the  plumage  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  grey  ;  back  and  wing-coverts 
fine  chestnut-reu.  All  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  is  very  pale  red.  The  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  seven  inches  and  a 
half. 

3.  Tlie  woodchat  shrike  (L.  rufwi).  In 
size,  in  must  of  its  habits,  and  in  its  mode 
of  feeding,  the  wfK)dchat  resembles  the 
common  red-backed  shrike,  but  is  not  so 
frcfiueutly  met  with.  The  forehead,  round 
the  eyes,  and  the  back,  wings,  and  wing- 
coverts,  are  hlack.  Throat,  breast,  belly, 
&c.,  white.  {Yarrelft  Brit.  Binli,  vol.  i. 
pp.  149—163.) 

SHRUB.  A  small,  low,  dwartish  woody 
plant,  resembling  a  tree,  which,  instead  of 
one  single  stem,  frequently  puts  forth  from 
the  same  root  several  sets  or  stems.  The 
most  hardy  indigemms  shrubs  are  the  box 
and  ivy,  whicJi  resist  the  severest  winters. 


baidia  (S^ 
nial  found  gr^rSJ^ 
ccous  soil  on  the  i 
mountains  of  ScoUl 
Stems  herbaceous,  I 
three  inches  lonff,  ran 
upri>'ht  hairs,  like  tl 
Leaflets  wedge-slu^ 
inch  long,  bright  gi 
in  corymbose  leafy 
and  hairy,  the  peM 
plant  is  astringent,  H 
trilje.  (Etig.  Flor.  1 
Bot.  Diet.)  i, 

SIBTHORPIA. 
Henry  Sibthoni,  MJ 
of  botany  at  Oxford 
thorpis,  vr  CMnish 
roptta),  is  an  indigeg 
I  iug  in  shady  places  I 
lets  in  the  south, 
succeeds  best  in  pel 
ation,  and  is  reaoily 
The  roots  are  woai 
Stems  prostrate,  i 
branched,  entanple^Ij 
minutely  hairy,  like  I 
Leaves  rather  succuli 
alternate,  rounded-  ] 
solitary,  minute,  (i 
iii.  p.  U3. ;  Pai*ra\ 

SICKLE.  (Sox.  n 
Lat.  teeale.)      A.  hx] 
corn     is 
.ScmiE,  &c. 

SIKE. 
running  water 
furrow,  and  a  gutto; 

.SILICA.   Thech* 
which  forms  almost  ] 


!■)      A  too 
rei^l^^ 

'ater  asq 


k  A  country  name  for  the  sbafti 


%  FIR.  See  Pi>  and  PiXB. 
a-WEED,  orWtLD  Tanst.  (Po- 
terina.)  An  indigenoiu  poren- 
which,  a«'rordinR  to  Linnaius,  in- 
y  under  the  surface.  Although 
id  frequent  in  osier  holu  and 
adow«.  It  grows  most  commoniy 

stiff  land,  and  is  a  sure  mark  of 
tr  of  the  soil.  Hoot  ta|)cring ; 
sral,  procumbent,  trailing  to  a 
nt,  round,  smooth,  taking  root  at 

where  also  they  produce  leaves 
l».  Leaves  from  three  to  six 
g,  intemiptcdlv  pinnate,  deeply 
^  serrate*!,  clot^e<l  most  abund- 
••th  with  splendid  silvery  hairs; 
wde  deep  green.  Flowers  hirgc, 
ow,  the  cuiyx  hairy  ;  nnd  eath  on 
dple  stalk,  mostly  erect,  blowing 
iroer.  (Eng-  Flur.  vol.  ii.  p.  417.) 
Krouu 
N.     A  provincial  term  sometimes 

rundsel,  a  troublesome  weed 

AIR,  GEORGE.  An  able  and 
writer  and  experimentalist  on 
ial  and  other  grasses.  He  car- 
seria  of  valuable  researches  on 
e  gnus  gartlen  at  Wobuni  Abbev, 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Ued- 
reaults  of  whlih  he  gave  to  the 
his  justly  celebrated  work,  the 
■nnuHfiM  Wobumerui*.  He  also 
fragment  of  a  work  of  Mr.  IIol- 
The  WftfU  of  Agriniiturt.  He 
K,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 

.AIR,   SIB    JOHN.      An  able 

r  celebrated  farmer,  and   friend 

Itnre,    and    the    first    Pre.<«ident 

Mrd  of    Agriculture.      He  was 

burao,  May  10.  1734.    His  public 

too  extensive  to  recount  in  tliis 

rere  only  closed  by  his  death  on 

of  December,  J  8.15.      His  works 

lumerous  ;   the  chief  are 

t  t.rir,i|iur«.    ».  Code  nf  H«*llh.    S.  Ac- 

ilrv  of  SooUaiid.    4.  HInti  on  He- 

Hinti  oo  muigtiig  Mrrlno  Sheep 

^tatUilr*!  Account  of  Scotliind.     7. 

sfa  LL'Uer  ol  M.  Uoniliute.   18'JI.     S.  On 

8i>lrni  n(  (  Irculalloii.     8.  On  the  Corn 

ro.  Od  Oil  u  a  Moniir*.    }»K.     II.  Pnll- 

I.    iraS.     1:1.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Culture 

Ibe  PoUlo.    1818.     Ii.  On  Ibe  lorn  4ur«. 

14.   On  >  Rwlucllon  of  Tixoilim.     1030. 

mine  the  Coadltloo  of  the  Labourlnt  Poor. 

n  Uie  .Malt  Tax.    ISll.     IT    On  Iniil  Dll- 

In.  On  hit  own  Lllsrarr  Laboon.    1831. 

Com  La«>.    im.     W.  On  the   Cnirenrj 

I  •  LMI«r  to  Mr.  Allwoul.    ISSl.    21.  Me- 

rtcuaun.    ISll     2i.  Account  of  the  Orlitln 

ni  ami  Aairlrultural  Mntlngi.    IHU.     >X. 

.,     I  i:.>oliulun.    :i4    On  Ibe  Pre- 

.     IIS)     ty  On  Shell  Mart 

I..  \tai.    16.  IlInU  on  VmcU 

S7.  Un  th'-  Importallon  of  Foreign  Coni. 

M  UM  ll«|>e<I  of  the  Mall  Tax.    lOS.    0. 
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SKULL-CAl'. 

HinU  tM  tbe  C^nildf  ration  of  the  Frieuda  of  ARrlculi 
lure.  1836.  (Qiuirt.  Ju«r.  ii^/<(.  tol.  ol.  p.  MS  ,  vol.  vll. 
p.l.) 

SISKIN.  (Carduelii  fpiniu.)  The  sisjkin 
or  ttbenlivine,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  visiter 
to  this  country,  arriving  in  (locks  from  tlie 
north  in  autumn,  and  continuing  with  us  till 
April ;  sumetiiiies  alone,  but  more  fretiuently 
in  cotujmiiy  with  tinnet-f  and  redpoles,  twit- 
tering as  they  fly,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
IK)se  of  keening  together.  In  their  night 
siskins  seiu-ch  the  alder,  birch,  and  larch  for 
seeds  as  food.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  yellowish  green,  streaked  with 
black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is 
four  inches  and  five  eightlis.  {Yarreltt 
Brit.  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  496.) 

SIT-FAST.  In  farriery,  an  ulcerated 
sore  in  which  n  part  of  the  skin  has  turned 
horny  ;  if  it  cannot  be  dissolveil  and  softened 
by  nibbing  with  mercurial  oinlnient,  it 
rnu.Jt  have  a  mild  blister  applied,  which 
will  cause  it  to  separate.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a  warble  or  little  tumour  re- 
sulting from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle. 
See  Gaixs  and  Back-Sobe. 
SIZE.     See  Glue. 

SIZZING.  A  terra  provincially  applied 
to  yeast  or  barm. 

SKEEL.  A  large  milking  pail,  having^ 
two  handles,  formed  by  opposite  sUves, 
which  rise  above  the  rest.  It  also  signifies 
a  broail  flat  creaming  or  milk  dish. 

SKEGS.  A  kiixl  of  oat,  sometimes  cul- 
tivated as  a  crop  in  Notlinghauishirc.  It  is 
the  Avena  atipiformt  of  Linneus.  See 
Oats. 

SKEP.  A  coarse  round  farm  basket 
It  is  iiXio  provincially  used  to  signify  a  bee- 
hive. 

SKEYL.  A  country  term  implying  to 
tilt,  lean  on  one  aide,  or  throw  up,  as  in  un- 
loading a  cart. 

SKID.  The  chain  by  which  the  wheel 
of  a  waggon  is  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
turning  round,  upon  descending  a  steep 
hii!.     See  Dbao. 

SKIM  COULTER.     Sec  Plouob. 
SKINS.     Sec  Hides. 
SKOVES.      Provincially   resps,  shoves, 
grips,  or  bundles  of  grain  :  also  unbound 
sheaves. 

SKULL-CAP.  (Srutfllaria ;  from  »«- 
lella,  a  little  saucer,  alluding;  to  the  form  of 
the  calyx.)  Of  this  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
there  are  two  indigenous  species,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  common  skull-cap  (S. 
galericuhia),  which  growB  very  frecpiently 
about  the  ree<ly  luargins  of  rivers,  us  well 
OS  in  ditches  and  other  watery  situations; 
flowering  in  July  ond  August.  The  root 
is  creeping,  herbage  deep  green,  often  tinged 
with  a  violet  hue,  more  or  less  downy. 
8t«m  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  erect. 
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of  A',  galerieulata,  of  a  delicate  pink 
colour,  nearly  inclining  to  blue.  From  the 
plants  of  this  genua  being  for  the  most  part 
very  haiiJsonic  when  in  flower,  they  are  well 
suited  for  ornamenting  the  front  of  the 
flower-border.  They  grow  in  uuy  common 
garden  soil,  and  increase  readily  by  seeds 
and  divisions  ;  the  shrubby  species  may  be 
easily  multiplied  by  young  cuttings.  {Par- 
loii's  Bot.  Diet. ;  Smith's  Etig.  Futr,  vol.  iii. 
p.  112.) 

SKY-LARK.    SeeLAKK. 

SLATE.  A  well-known  neat,  conve- 
nient, and  durable  material  for  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roofs  of  'buildings.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  slate,  and  it  likewise  differs 
Tery  greatly  in  its  qualities  and  colours. 
In  some  places  it  is  found  in  thick  lamina  or 
flukes,  while  in  others  it  is  thin  and  light. 
The  colours  are  white,  brown,  and  blue. 
Slate  is  so  <lurable  in  some  caseji  as  to  have 
been  known  to  continue  sound  and  good  for 
centuries. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE.  SeeAsATToi*. 

SLEET.     See  Snow. 

SLOE.     See  Blackthobn. 

SLOUGH-HEAL.    See  SEi-r-iniAi.. 

SLUG.  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals, 
comprehending  several  species,  which  differ 
only  in  colour.  SluM  infest  ganlens  and 
fields,  and  are  very  injurious  to  the  growing 
crojis,  hence  it  becomes  essential  to  destroy 
them.  Dry  lime  and  slacked  lime  have 
been  recommended,  which,  being  dissolved 
by  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
act  as  a  jtoisoii  to  these  animals.  But  pul- 
verised lime  is  not  suitable  to  all  soils,  and 
may  even  prove  injurious  to  some  crops. 
Lime  water  appears  to  be  preferable.  But 
•s  many  hu'ibiindiiieii  may  not  have  an  op- 


Hus  lb..  Of  tm^m 

96  lb.,  and  of  ^^ 
approaching  to  doil 
animals  in  1730.  1 
of  cattle  slaughtered 
the  increasing  numl 
little  more  proporti 
mate,  and  the  nui 
Smilbfield  market 
may  now  form  ton 
idea  of  the  amount 
provision  trade  in  L 

Cattle  -  1A9.907 
Sheep,  &c.  1,287,070 
Pig*  -     254,672 

Calves      -       22,500 

Number  of  lb.  of  meal 

This,  estimated  t 
erf.,  would  be  6,210 
would  pro<luce  8,26( 
of  bacon,  hams,  a| 
brought  from  a  difj 
of  Irivh  bacon  and  h 
is  500,000  cwt.),  MM 
This  calculation  w] 
mine  another  curioi 
the  average  quantity 
each  individual  in  I 
If  we  divide  the  gti 
248,423,804.  by  1.^ 
nund>cr  of  inhabito 
environs,  the  quotic^ 
individual  consume* 
meat  every  day.  Tl 
lation  compared 
each  person  iaj 
eighty  pounds. 
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!MITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD, 
farmer  has  personally  little  to  dn  with 
smle  of  hif  cattle,  but  ou8t»m  ond  in- 
K   induce  him  to   consign   them   to  a 
who  is   Dcquainted   with  all   the 
and  dealers  of  the  district,  imdwith 
eontrsctors.     He  sees  at  a  glaneu  what 
state  of  the  market ;   be   onn   tell 
Bier  it  is  likely  to  rise  or  full ;  mid  coili- 
ng the  lot   wnii-li  is  entrusted  to  bim 
oUicrs,  and  with  the  miirket  generally, 
Biowa  what  they  ou^bt  to  fetch.     The 
nen   arc   generally   honourable   men ; 
prtx-ure  for  the  owner  the  value  of  his 
»  tinder  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
kMi  and  although  it  may  not  always  be 
tA  a<  the  grazier  had  expected,  it  is 
I  tlian  he  could  have  got  himself,  and 
k  llways  sure  of  receiving  bis  money, 
on    Cattle,   p.  256.)      Sec    Sueep, 
■B,  PopLTBT,  ke. 

MITH,    Sin    JAMES    EDWARD, 

'^F.R.S.,  n  distinguished  naturalist,  the 

mier  and  first  president  of  the  Linnicun 

^M^   was  author  and   editor  of  ninny 

Jfal  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are 

^tora  liritanmcit,  in  Latin,  3  vobi.  Hvo. 

-1828,  and  Compemlmm,  an  epitome 

al><)vo  ;   Flora  Graca,  1800—1804, 

Engtiith  Flora,  A  vols. ;  and  Englink 

f,  36  vols.  8vo.     Having   purcbsised 

Celebrated   Linnsan   collection,    com- 

b^  the  epistolary  oorrespondence  of  the 

Liniuous  and  his  son,  together  with 

'  tiling  that  bcloiiBed  to  those  eminent 

relating  to  natural  history  or  niedi- 

he  published,   in    1821,   two  volumes 

(  corresiiondence  of  Linnajus  with  erai- 

nsturalists.    Dr.  Smith  also  published 

•Vua  tracts  during  the  long  space  of 

■iwe  years,  and  contributed  laively  to 

nentific  journals  of  his  <lay.     He  was 

•t  Norwich,  December  2.  1759,  and 

17th  ManJi,  1828.     {OetUt.  Mag.  vol. 

K.  pt.  I.p.  297.) 

BUT.    A  diseui'e  aflocting  almost  every 

of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  hwome 

with  a  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 

farinaceous   matter.     Wet  sea- 

•nimalculie,  organic  weakness,  deli- 

r  of  the  parts  of  generation,  anil  other 

■Bstances,   have  been  assigned  as  the 

iry  causes  of  this  disease,  but  all  the 

ii  of  experience  are  against  the  opinion 

these    are    more    than    contingencies 

■  Igjpwate  the  symptoms,  and  acce- 

the  progress  of  the  infertiou.     That 

ul   <l<)es  not   ari.se  from  a  deficient 

ity  i>  apparent,  becau.se  it  affects  and 

8  the  grain  long  before  the  sexual 

fully  develoried.    Fogs,  exposure 

sun.^hinc  wnen  moist,   or  other 

c  influences  ujwn  the  ear  after  it 

:n  protruded,  have  been  Ojisigncd  as 
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causes ;  but  these  cannot  be  prodnotive  of 
the  mischief,  for  the  disease  Das  been  ob« 
ser^eil  during  an  early  stage  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  ear,  and  long  before  it  has 
escajied  from  the  leafy  envelopes :  this  also 
dismisses  the  opinion  entertained  by  some 
that  the  disease  occurs  after  the  grains  ara 
fully  formed.  U  does  not  arise  from  the 
too  abundant  moisture  of  the  soil,  because 
I  have  universally  observed  iJiat  the  driest 
parts  of  a  field  are  as  liable  to  bear  an  in- 
fected grain  as  the  most  wet ;  and  we  all 
know  that  an  infected  plant  stands  sur- 
rounded by  others  entirely  untainted.  Some 
persons  have  thought  that  insects  are  the 
origin  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  most  accurate 
observations  have  refuted  this  opinion,  and 
shown  that  the  diseased  grains  may  be  an 
ajjreeablc  nidus  f4)r  the  larvns  but  that  these 
always  apjiear  after  the  disease  is  matured. 
Upon  examining  sumo  of  the  disea.sed 
grains,  Mr.  R.  Somerville  found  upon  them 
u  minute  insect,  in  form  like  a  woimI-Iouso 
(Cam.  til  Board  of  A/^.),  which  I  know 
from  observation  to  lie  a  species  of  the 
Acarus,  and  these  he  considered  tlie  cause 
of  the  disease.  But  this  is  a  conclusion  im- 
warranted  by  observation,  for  similar  ver- 
min are  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  Bras- 
sica  tribe  that  are  affected  with  anbury ; 
and,  indeed,  this  genus  of  insects  is  inva- 
riably found  upon  ilecaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter :  it  is  their  habitat. 

Other  persons  have  thought  that  the 
grains  injurL'd  by  tlie  process  of  thrashing 
are  most  liable  to  the  disease;  but  this  u 
refuted  by  the  fact,  that  it  appears  in  some 
years,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  in 
others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  bruised  nu- 
merous grains  of  wheat  of  different  sizes 
with  n  hammer,  but  the  result  cenvinced 
him  that  this  ojiinion  is  erroneous.  \\'olfins 
thought  it  arose  from  a  monstrosity  of  the 
embryo;  but  M.Cynien  has  sbuwn  that  the 
mote  flowers  of  some  plants  sufli-r  from 
smut  i«  well  as  the  femaJe,  and  the  former 
we  know  have  no  embryo. 

Some  farmers  have  considered  that  pi- 
geons' dtmg  induced  the  disease,  but  ge- 
nertU  experience  is  against  this  idea.  Nor 
is  the  disease  the  consequence  of  any 
defect  of  the  san,  for  all  the  parts  except 
j  the  ear  are  healthy  ;  and  there  are  some 
plants,  observes  M.  Cymen,  having  peren- 
nial roots,  and  which  are  vigorous,  yet 
their  seeds  arc  annually  attacked  with  Uiia 
dise.ise. 

Having  tlius  disposed  of  the  several 
causes  which  have  been  erroneously  as- 
signed, I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  tlio 
more  correct  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulatcil  respecting  this  plague  of  our 
com  crops. 


efaXlj  enumerated.  Tlredo  tegeban  Pursh, 
"n.  27. ;  Chaot  nstilago,  Lin.  Sy»t  Nat.  1326, 
,  4. ;  Reticuluire  des  bias,  BuUiard's  Fun^, 
vol.  i.  p.  90.  plate  472.  f.  2.  Reticularia  legt' 
turn  W  ithcring,  iv.  p.  388.  Charbon,  Tessier, 
Dei  Miilailiei)  des  Grains,  299.  Bulliard 
describes  tbii  fungus  as  globular,  extremely 
fine,  and  attached  to  a  fine  elastic  thread. 
They  are  exceedinj;ly  numen^us,  enveloping 
the  seed  and  thafl"  ot"  the  plants  thev  uflect, 
and  are^  as  well  as  their  own  still  more 
minute  seed,  of  an  intense  black  colour, 
having  a  disagreeable  fetid  smell,  irhich  has 
been  not  inaptly  compared  t«  stale  lobsters. 
Mr.  Kirby  tells  us  that  Mr.  Lailibury  exa- 
mined the  dust  of  tills  fungus  under  a 
powerful  magnifier,  and  found  it  consisted 
of  numerous  minute  particles,  uniform  in 
8ha[)e  and  size,  much  smaller  and  blacker 
than  those  of  the  pepper  brand,  and  less 
easily  separable :  tlioy  seemed  to  be  containe<l 
in  little  irregular  cells.  This  dust  or  seed  is 
the  fiwd  of  u  small  shining  black  insect,  the 
Dennestet  Ata  of  Marshuu.  (JAim.  Trana. 
vol.  cxii.) 

Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  that 
this  fungus  effects  an  entire  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  particles  of  the  grain  it  in- 
fects, the  saline  constituents  remaining 
neai-ly  unaltered  in  the  grain.  Parmenticr, 
Cornel,  Girot,  Clinntians,  Fourcroy,  and 
Vauqueliii,  have  successively  examined  it, 
and  the  result  of  their  researches  is,  that 
smutted  grains  of  wheat  are  composed,  Ist, 
of  about  one  third  their  own  weight  of  a 
green,  butyraceous,  fetid,  and  acrid  oil; 
2d,  nearly  one  fourth  of  a  vegeto-animal 
Bul>8tance,  perfectly  similar  to  that  \rhieh 
comes  from  putrid  gluten ;  3d,  a  black  coal, 
nne  fiftk    rif  iK^ir   ivoiiriii-    fuxnilnr   1a   tiiAl 
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tacks  the  {^ 
lot.  Not.  1805;  All 
p.  146.)  The  nivi 
chiefly,  though  not 
the  cereal  plants.  J 
mon  to  wheat,  oal 
that  he  has  seen  tl 
JtuUtnu),  and  somi 
with  it.  Barley  ai 
quently  affected  bj 
may  proceed  from 
steeped  before  sown 
his  PriiidpUt  of  1 
the  smut  under  t| 
and  as  being  a  ran 
singular  variety  at 
frequently  in  the  sp< 
in  other  plants,  aoi 
Tragsfiogon,"  &c.  ' 
attacked  is  in  genel 
sometimes  the  sami 
well  as  smutty  grail 
the  some  groin  hai 
and  the  other  end  i 
the  grains  in  an  a 
so  when  one  stalk 
hapfiens  that  all  J 
root  are  so  too.  1 
carefully  opening  t| 
vagintiju)  which  oi 
ajuining  the  young 
above  one  sixth  pM 
almost  close  to  the  tl 
this  embryo  already 
a  fact  confirnusd  h) 
Kirby.  When  the 
of  the  above- mettii 
lank  and  me 
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These  cxpcriinents  are  satU- 
■eUivc;  for,  although  tliey  are 
nee  with  the  most  prevalent 
m  bf&rmcTS  upon  the  point,  jut  pre- 
ttpinions  are  not  iilwuya  in  uocordance 
nth,  and  are  never  to  be  implicitly 
d  until  sustained  liy  evidence,  which 
jendent  of  prejudice,  and  more  ac- 
than  surmise. 
R.  Somerville,  in  a  paper  published 

Commtmicahoiu  to  the  limird  of 
Eterf,  deluiL^  experiments  fully  sub- 
ling  the  fact,  thai  the  discajc  is 
nicable  to  the  erop  from  the  parent 
He  mixed  some  suiutte<l  grains  with 
perleetly  heiilthy,  and  kej)t  them  in 
for  two  inontlia ;  iifkcr  whieh,  pre- 

to  sowing,  he  rubbed  them  together 
n  hb  hands.     The  sample  wii*  then 

into  two  eijual  parts,  one  of  which 
U  washed  with  dear  water  throe  or 
aes,  and  then  sown  in  a  drill  in  his 
.  Tlie  other  half  wa.s  gown  similurty, 
bout  being  washed  or  otherwise  pre- 

The  blades  appeared  above  the  sur- 
the  aame  time,  and  during  the  first 
mths  of  their  growth  there  was  no 
difiTercncc  in  their  iippearance.  Soon 
irds  many  of  the  phints  from  the  un- 

m<h1  were  observed  to  have  a  darker 
ce  dirty  green  hue  than  thote  from 
i  that  had  been  cleansed  with  water. 
fference  of  colour  by  degrees  became 
rikiug,  and  increased  until  the  groin 
>truded  from  tbe  blade,  at  which  time 


many  of  the  dark-coloured  plants  evinced 
symptoms  of  decay;  and  the  whole  of  them, 
when  ftdly  developed,  were  found  to  be 
completely  destroyed  by  the  smut.  The 
plants  from  the  washed  seed  produced 
scarcely  a  single  diseased  ear.  These  re- 
sults were  not  fortuitous,  for  the  experi- 
raunt  alTonled  a  similar  testimony  when 
repeated  the  ne.\t  season. 

The  experiments  of  Sir.  Ilarrup  agree 
with  the  preceding.     In  these,  wheat,  con- 
sisting half  of  sound  and  half  of  smutted 
grains,  was  sown  without  being  previously 
at  all  prepared,  and  this  piotluced  a  crop 
ot'  which  nearly  two  thirds  were  smutted. 
Similar  wheat,  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  common   salt,   and 
then  mixed   with  quicklime,   produced  on 
the  same  soil,  in  the  same  situation,  and  in 
'  the  same   season,    a  crop  in   which   not  a 
i  atnutled  car  ccmld  lie  found.     (Nicholsms 
I  Joum.  vol.  xiii.  p.  113.) 

Similar  but  more  extended,  and  even 
more  accurate  experiments,  were  completed 
by  Mr.  Bevan,  and  are  recorded  in  the 
nmth  volume  of  The  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine. They  give  the  result  of  his  trials 
with  various  liquitls  as  steeps  for  seed 
wheat.  The  wheat  was  grown  on  a  sandy 
soil,  at  Leighton  in  lieUfordshire.  The 
columns  in  tbe  accompanying  table  which 
are  markeil  A.  contain  the  results  from  the 
sound  grain  that  was  sown ;  and  those 
marked  B.  are  the  results  from  smutted 
samples. 
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•  The  leed  treated  wllli 
conclusion   from    these   and   many 
Rocordaiit  experiments  is,  that  wash- 
it  teed  is  edective  in  preventing  the 
inication   of  the  disease  to  the  crop 
ch  ll  gives  birth.    If  the  washing  was 
ntly  repeated,  or  the  cleansing  made 
tte,  by   passing   a   continual   stream 
|h  the  seed  for  some  hours,  it  is  pro- 
that  simple  water  might  be  employed 
»  porpose  as  effect  utdly  as  any  saline 
n.     But  us  this  would  require  more 
than  \%  desirable,  and  as  the  salts, 
1103 


tliii  acM  did  DM  vecelate. 
&c.,  employed  are  beneficial  in  other  ways, 
by  protecting  the  seed  from  vermin,  and 
ministering  to  the  future  vigour  of  the 
plants,  steept  are  generally  and  very  pro- 
perly adopted. 

Tlie  experiments  of  Mr.  Bevan  indicate 
tJiat  lime-water  is  the  most  effective  of 
tliesc  preparations;  ami,  if  tliis  be  ailopted, 
it  may  be  prepare<l  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
fresh  lime  with  three  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  clear  liijuor  then  to  bu 
poured  off  and  immediately  used.     In  this 


le  least 
have  ob- 
jective 18,  to  waah 
.vr,  |)Ourinf»  this  off 
.ills  hikI  llien  allow- 
j  twelve  hours  in  a 
(,  having  a  strength 
,.    ...  irieut  Ui  Moat  a  hen's 
, ,  ijiiubt  that  lime,  like  eom- 
iifiioJ  against  the  disease,  by 
rful  action  upiin  the  tex- 
ujua  tribe.     Every  house- 
havr    ^  hiaiw  how  completely  inusbr<.M>nis 
bee     /<J  «ir»7  «'l»en   sprinkle'ii  with   salt ; 
jA 

V 


fully  en«i 

n.  27. ;  Chao*  mHbffn:^f 
n.  4. ;  Reticulaire  dn  ' 

vol.  i.  p.  90.    |il:lT.-l7 

turn  \\  itherii!-.  -> 
Des  M  '    : 
deserili' 
fine,  niixi  iA 
They  arc  r 
tlie  seed 
and  nr 
luiuut 


^'cijierimeuts  I  have  made  vl\kiti  the 
^  ^etum,  I  found  that  the  effect   of 
I^ZiiB  Wit  u[K>n  this  fungus  is  not  leas 
<I»ble. 

'^.  Tull,   MM.   de   Lignerolle,   Douat, 
^j  others,  agree  in  recommending  tliat  the 
^  to  he  sown  upon  any  farm  sliould  be 
,)«i|Uenlly  obt.uned  from  other  soils;  but, 
Aowevor  lieneficial  this  n>ay  be  for  se<^uring 
other  deisired  effects,  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smut 
less  the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  crop  and 
district   notably  free   from    the  disease. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  iliat  the  mclhiKi 
in   which   the   disease   is  imparted   to  tlie 
phint  is  by  its  root  imbibing  the  extremely 
minute  seeds  of  the  Uredo  along  with  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.     This  opinion  is  con- 
6rmed  by  the  observation  that  the  disease 
is  most  prevalent  when  the  winter  has  been 
mild  and  the   spring  wet ;  for,  in  such  sea- 
sons, the  abundant  moisture  passing  tlirougfa 
Ute  soil  is  most  likely  to  convey  the  seeds 
to  the  mouths  of  the  plants'  radicle  fibres. 

I   remember  trying  some  e.xjierimeDts, 
the  full  details  of  which  1  have  accideattJlj 


suspended  m  an  oul 
Ureilo  that  had  U 
mixed  with  healtl 
wheat,  this  product 
triplicate  proportUMl 
that  not  »o  mixed, 
monstrates  that  froil 
concert  with  a  dad 
destroy  the  vegetatil 
seed.  Such  being 
this  seeil  remain  in  ( 
the  plague?  We  1 
extreme  lightness,  t| 
in  the  air,  and  may  | 
distant  soils,  whicn,' 
same  year,  befin*  aa 
been  endured,  will  I 
crop  for  tlie  foUowid 
that  the  s<:>il  is  on< 
sustained  by  the  facj 
nity  of  the  sea  ai| 
never  cxtcnsivelT, 
smut.  Such  soils  { 
than  any  other  witll 
effect  of  this  sulin< 
Uredn  has  been  n| 
considerations  suggt 
the  soil  as  well  as  Vi 
for  the  banishment 
more  full  notice,  a] 
ticulars  upon  th'is  p 
tailed  tuidiT  ilii>  Ilea 

I  have  r 
wheat  plain  > 

never  perceived  ih^ 
appearance;  a  &cW 


by  the  rusearvi^^M 


toe  root  i; 
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•lied  l>y  a  gcDeiiU  emaei- 
So  UccideiUy  is  this 
'ii:il,  tlint  a  praotLstMl 
'.\  Ilh  aji[>earaiico, 
jjiiitnulud,   a 
I  '      The  stem 

■^  anil   stiir, 

■B^  'cribed, 

k^ft    '^  •  without 

^^'^^V'  ,-n;;(lu-..    tile 

^^  .le  iiiropliv  f.xliiljik'd 

r^  if   tJie   inltuence  of  diri- 

I  _  lliuBtriitivi"  of  their  rliwr 
[.  and  thia  is  TurthiT  ran  !■  i|  uu 
Bg  e')iiiilly  lialile  to  the  i  jva;.'i  .-. 
The  skin  of  every  uniuiiU  is 
III  jnfesteil  by  vemiin,  as  its  in- 
1  other  viscera  are  by  worms 
{Other  creatures.  80  jiluiitii  are 
object  to  inverniination,  but^ 
( taey  arc  preyed  ufion  by  va- 
k  of  their  own  rate.  Their 
Huled  by  numerous  lichens  and 
:,  internally  they  are  a  prey  to 
I  have  just  described,  and  to 
pt  of  tlic  fuugus  tribe.  Ani- 
ifir  Urger  parasites,  as  the  tick, 
{■tables  Bimilarly  bear  the  uiis- 
pr,  and  others.  This  repeated 
plants  are  t'losely  allied  to  nni- 
hr  particular  is  not  without  its 
f  year's  experience  convinces 
fSot  less  beneficial  to  cultivate 
|ke  least  possible  injury  to  their 
I,  tbui  it  is  to  treat  our  fiu-m- 
th  gentleness  and  an  attention 
Ibrt ;  and  it  is  by  demonstrating 
between  the  two  great  divisions 
jeingii,  that  the  reason  of  the 
|i  to  be  di-awn  to  regidutc  his 


iwill  observe,  that  the  farmer 
lirone  to  regiu-d  the  diseases  of 
pf  trivial  importance.  In  such 
berc  the  curl  destroys  whole 
potatoes,  or  the  mildew  reduces 
■"V  each  acre  of  wheat  to  a  few 
rably  sensible  of  the  in-  ] 
ucil ;  but  if,  within  the 
•  around  him,  as  be  surveys 
nly  Mca  a  sprinkling  of  those 
^  the  smut,  he  looks  upon  this 
lificant  conse(inence.  let,  in 
iBDts  of  2^Ir.  lievan,  in  the  in- 
kt  only  two  smutted  ears  oc- 
iree  sheaves,  the  weight  of  the 
iueetl  nearly  one  third,  and 
a  three  seventlis.  (Essay 
n,  Quart.  Jaum.  Agr.  vol. 


known  genus  of  molluscous  aninml.s  compris- 
ing ft  great  many  species.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  our  |mr]K).-ie  to  describe  the  anatomy  of 
the  snail.  The  nervous  system  is  extremely 
sensitive,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ventral 
disk,  or  foot,  and  lower  tentacles.  \\'&  may 
also  mention  their  wonderful  jxvwer  of  re- 
producing parts  of  the  body  thai,  have  been 
destroyed :  even  the  entire  head,  when  cut 
off,  is  after  a  time  restored.  They  live 
throiigliont  the  winter  in  a  tor[iid  state,  in 
cavities  in  the  earth,  which  are  covered  over 
with  acalcareoua  kind  of  wall,  partly  formed 
with  its  nnicous  .secretion.  The  oiiinial 
escapes  from  its  cell  in  Ajiril,  bursting  its 
ojierculuin,  and  again  breathes  as  before 
its  hybernation.  The  species  of  shell-snails 
are  very  extensive.  In  the  ganlen,  snails  do 
much  damage  to  the  vegetjibles  in  culti- 
vated grounds,  biting  off  pieces  of  the  leuvea 
by  means  of  a  temieircular  dentated  horny 
plate  which  is  alFixed  to  the  upper  liji.  To 
extirpate  them,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  strew  the  ground  with  time  and  ashes,  or 
salt.  Snails  seldom  annoy  farmers,  unless 
it  be  under  the  hedges ;  anil  if  they  venture 
out  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  the  roller  is 
a  certain  destructive  implement  to  their 
fnvgile  coverings.  The  red,  or  great  vino 
snail  {II. pomatiu),  formed  one  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  f.ililes  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  by  peculiar  feeding  and  other  treat- 
ment wits  brought  to  attain  an  immense 
size.  It  is  still  nn  article  of  food  in  certain 
cantons  of  Switzerland  and  Fran<'e,  and 
some  of  the  jirovinces  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Thia  species  of  Ileli.'c  wim  brought 
to   England    by   the    Howard   fumily,   and 

fJaccd  im  the  ltouikIs  in  the  neigltbour- 
looil  of  Box-hill,  where  it  is  still  found ; 
but  it  does  not  attain  to  the  size  it  often 
displays  in  Italy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
article  of  food  for  the  consumptive. 

SNAKE,  COMilON.  {Coluber  natrii.) 
A  native  reptile  which  is  often  (bund  in 
bushy  phuH'S,  and  in  banks  near  water.  It 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  long ;  the  back 
is  of  a  dusky  colour,  iirid  the  belly  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  black  anil  bluish 
stripes.  It  has  two  rows  of  small  serrated 
teeth,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  being 
destitute  of  the  fiuig  with  which  vipers  and 
other  venomous  serpents  are  furnished, 
and  which  is  both  an  instrument  for  wound- 
ing, and  also  a  duct  through  which  the 
poison  secreted  by  the  poison  ghind,  and 
deposited  in  a  bag  at  ita  root,  is  ejwted 
into  the  wound  it  has  made.  The  common 
or  green  siuke,  like  ita  congeners,  produces 
numerous  egcm  generally  dropping  them 
on  dunghills,  where  they  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun.  It  feeds  on  small 
insects,  fi-ogs,  and  vegetable  substances ; 
4  II 


Jtom  oia  waiu  in  ncn,  aense,  nowery  na- 
toons.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  ivy-like, 
of  n  deep  shining  green,  often  tinged  with 
violet,  and,  like  every  other  plant,  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  solitary,  ou  long  axillary 
stidks,  small  and  very  elegant,  variegated 
with  violet  and  blue.  (Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iiL 
p.  131.)  See  Flukluh  and  Toad-flax.. 
SNELZEWORT  YARROW.  SccYas- 

BOW. 

SNIPES.  {Scolopni.)  A  genu.?  of  wading 
birds  which  are  well  known.  Tlie  snipes 
proper  have  a  straight  beak,  the  nasal  fur- 
rows extending  to  near  \\s  point,  wliich  is  a 
little  inflated  externaliv.  so  as  to  extend 
beyond  the  lower  mandible.  The  point  is 
soft  and  very  sensible.  Some  of  these  fre- 
quent moors,  others  open  fields  or  (iwampy 
marshes  :  many  of  the  species  are  common 
in  Britain,  especially  (luring  the  summer, 
and  sometimes  throughout  the  year.  They 
seldom  exceed  four  ounces  in  weight,  and 
are,  together  with  their  long  bill,  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  breast  and 
belly  are  white,  the  back  is  covered  with 
long  feathers,  l>cautifully  variegated  with 
black  and  reddish  brown  spots. 

The  British  S[)ecic8  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  most  recent  writer  on 
ornithology,  are  the  great  or  solitary  snipe 
(Scolnpax  major),  the  common  snipe  (S. 
galliiatgo),  the  jack  snipe  (.S'.  gallinula),  Sa- 
bine's snipe  (S.  Sabini),  and  the  brown 
snipe  (Macrorhamphiu  f^iseus,  Sclby  and 
Gould).  The  marine  snipes  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  head  Sandimpebs.  {  Yar- 
reWt  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  iL  p.  397—624.;  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  \ol  i\.  p.  143.) 

SNOW.  In  meteorology,  the  congelation 
or  freezing  of  vapours  in  tlie  atuiospUere. 


eacn  oiner  in  ue  iq 
granular  snow  or  ra 
called  sleet,  indicate 
instanced.  The  stdl 
grains,  show  the  pro 
of  the  frost ;  and  tfa 
short  hairs,  falling 
from  invisible  cloui 
most  beautiful  cry 
served  in  the  suow 
the  varieties  of  wh3 
played  by  Mr.  Scfl 
The  Arctic  Begiom. 
of  Etighitul.) 

SNOW  BUXTB 
valis.)  This  bird  i 
sidercd  as  only  a 
country.  It  is  onlj 
late  in  the  winter 
binls  make  their  I 
birds  always  vent 
southward.  It  has 
mountain  and  the 
fercnt  stages  of  its  | 
on  its  arrival  here  il 
the  un<ler  surface 
coverts ;  the  feathei 
at  the  base,  with  bn 
brown.  ( YarrrW* 
425.) 

SNOWDROP.  ( 
is   a   well-known    I 

f  rowing  in  orchard^ 
edges,  and  on  the  b 
in  FebruaiT  and  Jkl 
pliu)t ;  and  throwl 
erect,  obtuse  learei 
the  llower  appcaWj 
partial  stalk.    "B/t 
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SNOWFLAKE. 

WOWFT^AKE.  (Leueojum,  from  Ifukoit, 

le,  and  ion,  a  violet ;  in  reference  to  the 

•jr  of  llic  flower,  whence  also  the  Eiig- 

nanie.)   Thi«  is  a  genus  of  hardy  hiilbs, 

ring  to  the  heij;ht  of  twelve  or  eighteen 

.  «nel  producing  spikes  of  pretty  white 

ere,   like  the  xnowdrop.     Sandy    lotim 

them  best ;  and  they  are  increased  by 

■  from  the  bulbs.     One  <ix!cics  Li  in- 

lU*,  the  summer  snowllake  (L.  auU- 

perennial,    which  grows  in  moist 

5  «nd  marshes  near  rivers. 

)APWORT.     {Sajmnaria,   from  snpo, 

;  the  bruised  leaves  are  said  to  produce 

Iter,'  like  son]>,  when  iigitaled  in   the 

This  genus  contains  some  truly 

plants,  well  deserving  of  a  place 

parden.     >S'.  ocymoides,  from    its 

bit  and  handsome  flowers,  is  well 

Trockwork.    A  mixture  of  sandy 

peat  suits  them  best ;  and  they 

y  increased   by  division   at   the 

by  seed  :    vounp  cuttings  of  the 

img  species  wdl  also  root  readily  if 

under  a  glass.     One  sjx-cies,  with 

Torieties,  is  indigenous.      The  com- 

soapwort  (S.  ojficinalis),  a  perennial, 

in  meailows,   by  rivers,   and  under 

The    root   is   branching,    rather 

with    many   long   creeping   scions. 

smooth,  iir  nearly  so,  u  little  suc- 

Stems  about  eighteen  inches  high, 

ind,   leafy.      Leaves   elliptic-lan- 

acute.      I'anicle   dense,   of  many 

^  large,   handsome,  flesh-coloured,  or 

|ank  flowers,  with  an  oppressive  sweet- 

(Piahm't  Hot.  Diet.;  Smith's  Eng. 

:  »ol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

3DA.     See  K£Lr ;  Satts,  tktir  uses  to 
HaHan;  &c. 
3D    BURNING.      Sec  Pabiso   and 

RRO. 

-GRASS.    See  Holcds. 

See  Eabtbs,  AMALTbis  and  IkliZ' 

__  Soils. 

3n.IN(J.      The  practice  of  supporting 

Is  in  the  summer  season,  with  green 

cot  daily  and  given  to   them  in  the 

I,  st&lls,  or  yards.     A  number  of  dif- 

It  pUnIs  and  grasses  may  be  had  re- 

tolo  for  this  purpose,  particularly  those 

ill  have  a  quick  and  luxuriant  growth  ; 

tasam,  saint^in,  tare*,  clover,  tumi[>s,  &c. 

^ ■'■''  i.rars  to  be  highly  advantage- 

ly  of  ways,  by  the  foo<l  bemg 

►  iiimii    with    much    less   wasste,   by  the 

kl  increase  of  good  manure  that  is  pro- 

M    '   'iv  the  stock  feeding  with  less 

■i  lod  inconvenience,  from  their 

_  .       iieclually  shaded  from  the  cx- 
beat  of  the  sun,   and   better  pro- 
trota  the  attacks  of  flies  and  other 
In  all  theiie  respects  it  would  (eem 
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SOOT. 

to  have  a  great  supeiiority  over  that  of  let- 
ting the  animals  range  indiscriminately  in 
the  pastures  or  other  grass  lantls. 

S<iiliiig  has  been  found,  by  the  most  care- 
ful experiments,  to  answer  jyerfectly  both 
with  horses,  neat  cattle,  ami  swine;  and  with 
cows  it  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in 
the  trials  of  Mr.  Curwen  and  several  others. 

liy  ail  extensive  and  judicious  use  ot  I 
soiling,  the  farmer  may  derive  benefit  in 
being  enabled  to  have  a  considerably  larger 
extent  of  land  both  under  the  et.^tcs  of  til- 
lage anil  grass,  from  the  considerable  in- 
crease of  manure  that  is  produced. 

SOLAR  INFLUENCE.     SecTsjiPEB- 

ATCBK  ami  LlOHT. 

SOLE,  or  SLADE,  OF  A  PLOUGH. 

See  Fixii'ciu. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Ctmeallaria.) 
There  are  three  indigenous  siK?cie3  of  Con- 
ryallaria  which  pass  un<ler  the  name  of 
Solomon's  seal,  vir.  the  narrow-leaved  So- 
lomon's seal  (C.  tertirillula),  which  is, 
however,  a  very  rare  plant,  '{"he  angidor 
Solomon's  seal  (C. poii/potwtum),  which  in 
also  a  rare  specief,  growing  In  nx-ky  moun- 
tainous woods,  having  a  fleshy,  creeping 
root,  abounding  with  mucilage,  which  may 
be  separated,  by  grating  <ui<l  washing,  in 
the  form  of  starch.  Bread  is  reinirted  to 
have  been  made  of  these  roots  in  the  north 
of  Eurojie.  The  stem  is  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  angular.  Loaves  alternate, 
broadfy  elliptical,  acute,  ribbed,  plaited, 
cla.sping  the  stum.  Stalks  axillary,  droop- 
ing, bearing  one,  rarely  two,  pendulous, 
conical,  green  and  white  flowers,  smelling 
powerfully  like  hawthorn,  or  even  helio- 
trope. Uerry  dark  blue.  A  variety  with 
double  very  sweet  (lowers  is  sometimes 
seen  in  gardens.  The  common  Solomon's 
seal  {C.  multijlora)  grows  in  woods  and 
thickets,  on  a  round  smooth  steih  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lighter 
green  than  the  preceding.  Flowers  from 
two  to  five  on  u  stalk,  very  faintlv  scented, 
moi%  cylindrical  and  elongated  than  in  C. 
polygomitum.  (Paxlon'i  Sot.  Diet. ;  Smith's 
Eng.  Flor^  voL  ii.  p.  136.) 

SOOT,  is  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  east  of  England,  as  a  powerful  manure, 
and  produces,  when  used  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
'l"hi9  valuable  fertiliser  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  an  oil,  sidts  of  am- 
monia, some  muriatic  acid,  lime,  nugiiesia, 
silica,  aiul  other  foreign  substances;  but 
the  charcoal  is  by  far  the  largest  ingredient, 
and  has  a  powerful  influence  on  vegetation ; 
and,  according  to  Liebig,  it  can  "completely 
replace  vegetable  mcmld  or  humus.  PhuiU 
thrive  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  may  b» 
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town.  XDU  u  tuuAuy  none  in  inc  spnng 
of  the  year,  in  March,  April,  or  May. 
Wlieat  so  treutc<l  s[)ee<lily  assumes  a  very 
<Jeop  green,  and  on  some  soils  grows  with 
greatly  iiierenseil  luxuriancii.  Soot  was 
employed  by  tLe  Rev.  K.  Cartwrlj;bt  as  a 
uijinure  for  jmtalocs,  both  by  itself  and  in 
eombinatioii  with  viirioua  other  fertilising 
substjmces.  Tlie  expcriineiits  were  made  on 
a  portion  of  the  same  s<jil  as  that  described 
in  the  article  Asuks.  The  fulluwiug  were 
the  results  obtained  :  — 

Per  Acre. 

1.  The  .soil,  without  any  manure,  yielded 

bushels  of  potatoes  -  -  157 

2.  Soot,  thirty  bushels  -  •  192 

3.  Soot,  thirty  bushels,  salt  eight  bushels  240 

Various  ogricultarists  have  noticed  the 
good  results  from  mixing  salt  and  soot. 
Mr.  George  Sinclair,  in  his  prize  essay  On 
Snlt  as  a  Manure,  mentions  it  as  "  remark- 
able "  in  the  case  of  carrots.  Mr.  lielfield 
of  Elford  hua  done  the  same  with  regard 
to  wheal. 

In  Mr.  Sinclair's  experiments  upon  car- 
rots, 

r«-  Acre. 
Tom.  cirl.     lb. 

The  soils  without  any  manure 

produced  carrots        -  -     23     9     10* 

Soil  with  GJ  bushels  of  snh  dug  in  U  14  I* 
Soil  with  6J  bushels  of  salt,  and 

li)  soot  ditto  •  -     40     4       97 

In  both  the  liquid  and  solid  state,  it  bos 
been  employeil  by  Mr.  John  Robertson  of 
Kilkenny,  witli  great  suceesis.  "  On  mea- 
dows," he  says,  "  I  have  used  soot  with 
great  advantage  in  substance ;  and  though 
sown  by  the  hand,  one  dressing  gave  me 
always  heavy  crops  of  haj'  for  two  suc(»»- 
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>le  herb  is  without  anj  aromatic  or 
JMrour.  Stems  nt  finit  prostrate, 
■kiorc  or  le3s  upright  as  tbc  tlonrera 
Brtnchcd,  leaCy.  straight  and  wand- 
ootb,  ot'ton  reddish,  near  two  feet 
Leaves  irrcpuliirly  and  doubly  pin- 
in  many  linear;  blunt  sefrnients. 
droojiing,  small,  ovate,  yellow  with 
ih  calyx,  forming  numerous  slender 
lflt«n  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  and 
t.      {Smith'n   Eng.    Flora,   vol.  iii. 

Set!  MtJOWoBT  and  Wobmwoob. 
-BREAD.     See  Cyclamen. 
ING.    Sec  Seed. 
ING  MACHINE.     See  Duill. 
-THISTLE.     {Soiichui,  from  sim- 
oUow  ;  the  stems  are   hollow.)     A 
irge  nnil  very  natural  genus  of  an- 

perennial  plants,  rarely  shrubby, 
y  tall,  'lliey  have  hollow  stoma,  and 
r  lesg  pinnatili<l  or  lyrate  leaves, 
or  priekly  nt  their  edges.  The  sur- 
ke  herbagw  is  usually  smooth,  that  of 
fcpccnce  hairy  or  gUudular,  oflen 
jSliey  eonfain  a  bitter  white  juice, 
plants  of  easy  culture  in  any  common 
ne  herbaceous  species  are  increiLsed 
ion ;  the  seeds  of  the  nnniiiil  nii<l 
Idnds  only  require  to  be  sown  in  the 
Dnnd.  There  are  three  indi^'enous 
gl  species  :  the  blue  sow-thistle  (S. 
r),  the  tall  marsh  sow-thistle  (S.  jm- 
oneof  our  largest  herbaceous  plants, 
f  from  si.x  to  eight  feet  high  ;  and  the 
w-thislle  {S.  arvemu).  The  most 
I  native  species  is  annual  in  habit, 
common  sow-tliistle  (S.  olerncevx), 
'found  almost  every  where,  ineulti- 
ind  waste  ground  ;  flowering  from 
September.  Hares  and  rabbits  are 
nd  of  the  herbage,  whi<!h,  like  the 
milky  and  hitter.  The  leaves  are 
lei  dressed  and  eaten  among  other 
f  herbs,  and  the  roots  have  occasion- 
m  converted  into  bread.  (Partnv'x 
ct. :  .S'miM'*  Eiifr. FUtr.  vol. iii.  p.  340.) 
pE  HUSBANDRY.  There  are 
lituations  in  which,  from  the  small 
the  enclosures,  or  the  want  of  snffi- 
lOwcr  for  the  easy  working  of  the 
9  or  tbc  subsoil  plough,  the  oultiva- 
fprefer  the  employment  of  manual 
nth  the  Fpadc  ;  an<l  it  is  fortnuately- 
jy  experience  that  the  diflerence  in 
ense  of  deep  digging,  or  Bpad<'  hus- 
,  is  not  materially  diirerenl  from  that 
ubsoil  plough.  A  great  mass  of  in- 
on  on  tliis  liejid  was  collectcHl  by  the 
.  Yelloly ;  not,  however,  so  much  with 
w  of  ,.1iij»iii>t  the  incrcxswl  fertility 
Irring,  as  with  the  in- 
kling the  immense  field 
opened  for  the  pmfitnble  la- 


bour of  a  teeming  nnd  increasing  popiila- 
tion ;  and  it  was  with  this  object  that,  when 
addressing  the  statistical  section  of  the 
British  A.ssociation  at  Liverpool,  in  1837, 
he  observed :  — 

"  The  trials  which  have  been  hitherto 
ma<le  of  spade  husbandry,  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  insufficient,  in 
point  of  extent,  to  afford  any  adecjuate  cri- 
terion of  the  general  applicability  of  that 
practice.  Such  trials,  indeed,  have  been 
usually  regarded  either  as  matters  of  spe- 
culation and  experiment,  or  as  (charitable 
efforts  adopteil  by  tlie  benevolent  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor,  without  reference 
to  pecuniary  expediency.  I  liave^  there- 
fore, thought  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Association  to  be  informed  of  the  results  of 
a  niuch  more  ample  euiploynu'nt  of  that 
mode  of  cultivation  than  bus  hitherto,  as 
far  ns  1  know,  been  made  in  this  country. 

"  The  fann  where  the  system  is  pursued 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  communi- 
cation issitufttoil  atVV'attelfield,  in  theparish 
of  Wymcjndham.  It  i.s  the  ])ro|)ertv  and  resi- 
dence, nnd  in  the  occupation,  of  ."(ohn  Mit- 
chell, Esq.  The  farm  cousLsts  of  317  acres, 
of  which  207  acres  are  arable,  an<I  110  in 
pasture  and  iilantalious.  It  is  a  mixed  soil, 
out  is  rather  disposed  to  be  heavy.  The 
country  is  tlat,  and  the  land  recjuires  drain- 
ing, which  is  cfl'ected  by  bushes  and  straw. 
"  As  soon  as  it  wa.s  known  that  }At.  Mit- 
chell meant  to  !ido])t  the  spade  culture  ex- 
tensively and  (H-nnnnenlly,  and  not  merely 
as  an  experiment,  or  a  temporary  means  of 
increasing  employment,  the  early  prejudices 
against  it  subBided  ;  anrl  as  the  hilKmrers 
found  that  the  remtnieratinn  was  fully  eoual 
to  (hat  of  piei'e  work,  and  nmch  more  tiian 
the  usual  daily  woges,  ami  that  every  man, 
whether  married  or  single,  was  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  work  done,  it  soon  bccan)e 
very  popular,  anil  he  was  sj)eeil(ly  able  to 
command  the  services  of  the  most  steady 
an<i  expert  men  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Though  the  process  was  begim  with  the  spade, 
a  strong  three-pr«nged  fork,  of  fourteen 
inches  deep,  ttn<l  seven  inches  and  a  half 
wide,  which  was  fouml  to  !«?  more  manage- 
able, and  less  expensive  than  the  spade,  was 
soon  allowed  to  l>e  substituted  for  it,  on  the 
application  of  the  workmen.  It  cost  4«.  C</., 
instead  of  6*.  (W.  \  weighed  eight  pounds ; 
and,  when  worked  down,  could  be  relaid  at 
a  trilling  expense. 

"  The  digging  is  eflected  by  taking  in 
obout  four  inches  of  earth  at  a  time,  press- 
ing per]-)endiculttrly,  and  getting  to  a  proper 
depth  at  two  thrusts.  The  earth  is  not, 
however,  tunicd  out  of  the  trench  to  a 
CTcalcr  depth  than  ten  inches,  though  the 
fork  may  get  down  as  far  as  thirteen  or 
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opemtiona  uf  njrriculture,  thou^b  it  u  inurb 
lesB  so  umler  the  u»«  of  the  fork  than  the 
tpade.  They  work  the  land  in  ridges  of 
about  nine  feet  in  width ;  and  the  furrowg 
dividing  tbem  ore  sometimes  miulo  br  the 
plough,  previously  to  the  digging,  and  some- 
timeii  by  the  management  of  the  labourers, 
during  the  work,  ossiHted  by  the  eye  only. 

"  The  men  ret-eive  for  the  ordinary  dig- 
ging after  a  white  crop,  from  id.  to  'i^tl.  per 
rod  of  thirty  square  yards ;  the  price  vary- 
ing according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil, 
and  whether  manure  is  to  be  dug  in. 
^\^lere  the  land  is  to  have  a  fallow  crop, 
that  is,  turnips,  mangel  wurzcl,  or  cabbages 
(for  no  part  of  the  farm,  or  the  land  in  the 
inimediate  neighbourhood,  has  ever  a  naked 
fallow),  there  is  first  a  ploughing,  which  is 
done  at  a  season  when  tjic  norses  can  be 
best  spared,  and  afterwards  a  digging  at 
from  1  <|<1  to  2<i.  per  rod,  In  preparing  for 
a  fallow  crop,  there  is  also  on  expense  in- 
curred in  harrowing,  and  in  raising  a  ridge 
with  the  plough,  which  last  is  worth  about 
7l.  [ler  acre. 

"  The  men  are  paid  the  usual  wages  of 
the  neighbourhood  at  harvest ;  but  as  the 
whole  number  onlinorily  employed  are  not 
required  at  that  peritxJ,  those  for  whom 
there  is  no  occasion  disperse  tlicmselvcs 
among  the  neighbouring  farmers,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  may  resume  their 
employment  when  harvest  Li  over,  which 
they  are  always  happy  in  doing.  Though 
digging  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  men, 
yet  Ihey  are  employed  in  all  the  other  com- 
mon o|x.Tnlions  of  husbandry,  at  the  common 
rates  of  payment;  and  all  the  work  on  the 
form  is  paid  for,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
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"It  is  to 
has  always  _ 

sucoeeiling  crop,  nd 
horses,  when  not  wai 
are  employed  in  oaail 
paring  the  land  for 
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SPANIEL. 

BL.  (CVniM  fam.pj:friariiu,Lillil.) 
i  ipeuiea  of  dog,  whicli  is  sup- 
lenv«  iu  name  from  its  Spanish 
th  lis,  however,  it  has  branched 
rous  vnrii'lies  luid  suhviiricties. 
n"  npiiniel,  wliiuh  stiimls  at  the 
;  list,  present,-!  in  itself  luiiny  ofl- 
of  whicli  lire  niiincd  from  tlieir 
the  breed  of  Kinj;  Charles,  tho 
&c. :  others  ore  csJled  ufter  their 
I,  lu  tlie  MiUtese ;  iiiu!  the  form 
uvenis  their  uoniiiiatiou,  as  the 
&c.  \Ve  liave  water  spaniels, 
smiill ;  and  tlieir  ooiifreners,  the 
poodle.  The  Newfoundland  dog 
,  the  setter  aUo,  and  the  Alpine 
I  popular  distinetioii  made  bc- 
a  l>y  many  writers  is  into  sjiring- 
I,  and  water  spaniels.  (Blaine's 
f  Rural  HpnrU.) 

0\V.  Of  this  common  and  well- 
1  there  are  several  sjteciai. 
iumestie,  or  house  sparrow  (Piu- 
n/«,  Selhy  and  Yarreli),  abounds 
,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
li  towns.  The  nest  of  the  sparrow 
under  the  eaves  of  tili-s,  in  holes 
i  in  walls,  in  the  orifices  of  old 
!S,  or  in  any  cavity  which  will 
icient  space  for  the  mui-s  of  hay 
irs  collected  for  their  dwelliiif;. 
batch  of  Cfjgs  usually  ennsiots  of 
ouil  two  other  set.H  are  frecjuently 
in  the  season.  The  eggs  are 
ted  and  slreake<I  with  aj>li  colour 
brown  ;  the  length  of  tiie  egg 
the  breadth  seven  lines.  Their 
fe<l  for  a  time  with  soft  fruits, 
etablcs,  and  insects,  partiouliirly 
I;  Mid  so  great  is  the  iiuiulier  of 
■re  consumed  by  the  parent  birds 
■nccessive  bnKxls  of  young,  th!i( 
lection  whetlier  the  benelil  thus 
is  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
»ee«hi  re<[uire<i  at  other  seasons  of 
A  writer  in  the  liiinrt.  Jiiurn.  of 
ii.  p.  43'J.,  sets  forth  the  injury 
lulled  from  his  indiscriminate 
>f  the  eipurrows  which  brc<)  about 
wd. 

tree  sparrow  (Patter  montamu). 
•ctive  lively  bird  ;  in  ap|>earance, 
jy  of  its  other  peculiarities,  very 
the  house  sparrovv,  and  for  which 
Itod  by  Mr.  Yarreli)  it  has  often 
kken.  It  is  fiot  so  numerous  a 
d  much  more  local  in  distribu- 
mudl  colonies  of  them  ore  to  be 
Tvious  counties.  In  size  it  is 
.an  our  common  sparrow,  and  is 
described  as  frei|Uenling  trees 
dm  houses,  and  building  in  the 
r«ve<l  pollardo.   The  whole  length 

in 
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of  a   mule   bird    is    five    inches   and'  five 
eighths. 

3.  The  hedge  spai-row  (Accentor  modu- 
taris)  is  very  generally  dilfused  over  the 
British  islands  and  in  this  country  is  resi- 
dent throughout  the  your,  fref]uenting 
herlgerows,  gardens,  and  jjlcaiiure-pi-ounda 
from  gprmg  to  uutuiiui,  where  it  feeds  in- 
discriminiftely  on  insects  in  their  varioua 
stages,  worms,  and  secils,  but  not  on  fruit, 
drawing  neiu-er  to  the  habitjitions  of  men  as 
winter  apfiiouches,  to  nain  such  scanty  sub- 
sistence OS  chance  or  kindness  may  ufliird. 
lis  nest,  which  is  one  of  the  first  formed,  is 
built  of  green  moss,  loots,  and  wool,  and 
lined  with  hair.  The  nest  being  cosily 
found  in  an  almost  leafless  hedge,  tlio  cuckoo 
is  apt  to  ilejiosit  her  egg  there  ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  more  cuckoos  are  fos- 
tered liy  the  liedge  warbler  than  by  any 
other  bird.  The  young  cuckoo  generally 
shoulders  the  young  sparrows  out  of  the 
nest  after  they  are  hatched.  Tlie  eggs  ure 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  delicate  and 
spotless  bluish  green  colour  ;  nine  lines  and 
«  halt'  in  length  by  six  lines  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
iiiaije  is  brown.  The  whole  length  of  the 
bird  rather  more  than  five  inches  and  a 
half.     ( YarrtlC»  Brit.  Birtin,  vol.  i.)     See 

AOCKNTOB  and  IlKIMiE  lilBDS. 

SFARKOWHAVVK.     See  Hawk. 

SPA'lTLINCi  POPPY.  A  name  some- 
tuiies  applied  to  chiekweed. 

SPA  V  IN.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in 
horses,  consisting  of  a  swelling  in  or  near 
some  of  the  joint*,  liy  which  a  lameness  is 
produced,  and  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds ;  the  blomi-tpaviiL,  the  bog-ipavm,  and 
the  bntte-npaein. 

SPAWl)EU.  A  provincial  term  signify- 
ing an  injury  arising  from  the  legs  of  oni- 
mals  being  forced  loo  far  asunder  on  ice  or 
Blii>perv  roads. 

SPAY  IN  (r.  The  operation  of  castrat- 
ing or  extracting  the  ovaries  of  the  females 
of  ditlerent  kinds  of  aoimals,  as  sows,  heifers, 
uiare.s,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future 
ctmeeption,  and  promote  their  fattening. 

SPKAHMINT.  (Mentha  viridi,.)  This 
species  of  mint  is  employed  in  sauces  and 
salads,  as  well  as  dried  for  soups  in  winter. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  broad  and 
narrow-leaved,  eciuallv  good.     Sec  Mist. 

SPKKCIILICY,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at 
a  village  near  Pelerboronwh.  About  1796 
he  was  engaged  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to 
write  some  papers  on  Domestic  Economy, 
which,  however,  never  were  published  m 
the  Trantaciioiu  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, lor  which  they  were  designed,  lie 
tried  a  course  of  anricultural  cxficriments 
at  AVoudborough  Hall,  and  wrote  essays; 
4  u  4 
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tcben,  mnd  u<>tug>  Umnieai  loa  UKnnu,  wi.  uw- 

WH).  Kro. 

SPEEDAAT;LL.  (Veronica.)  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  lierbnceous  or  somewhat 
shrubby  phuits,  with  auniiul  or  perenuial 
roots.  The  genus  is  ilivided  into  tliree  scc- 
tiiius:  the  first  has  perenniul  roots  and  tcr- 
miniil  flusters ;  the  second  perennial  roota 
with  lateral  dusters.;  the  third  annual  roots 
with  solitary  axillary  llowers.  There  ore 
eiffhteen  indigenous  speoics,  of  which  the 
prinuipid  is  the  common  or  small  g]>ccdwell 
{ V.  officinalu).  It  belongs  to  the  second 
section,  and  grows  about  dry  sandy  bonks, 
barren  heaths,  woods,  and  mountainous  pas- 
tures. It  is  a  perennial,  Uowering  from 
Jlay  till  August.  The  stems  are  prostrate, 
cree|)ing,  variable,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  l<mg,  round.  Leaves  elliptical,  ob- 
tuse, seiTttted,  roundish.  Clusters  lateral, 
of  light  blue  llowers  with  diu-k  streaks. 

Tlie  hardy  herbaixvjus  species  of  speed- 
well, namely,  spicaia,  CImiiKtilryt,  and  hir- 
giita,  m-e  admirably  adapted  for  oruaiueut- 
ing  the  llower-ljordcra,  on  aiieount  of  their 
pleasing  habit  and  beautiful  flowers.  'I'hcy 
are  all  of  the  o:l^iest  culture,  luid  are  rea- 
dily luuhipiied  by  division  at  the  r(x>t. 
The  gritnfifjuse  slirubbv  kin<ls  are  easily 
increased  iiy  cuttings.  I'he  annual  species 
are  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  except  in 
botanical  collections,  and  their  seeds  merely 
retjuire  to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
(SmiUt't  Eitg.  Ftor.  vol.  i.  p.  16, ;  Paxlun'i 
Bot.  Diet.)     See  Bibp's  ErK. 

SI'KRAGE.     See  Aspabagps. 

SPUAGNUAL  A  name  used  by  Pliny 
for  some  kinds  of  uioss.  The  species  be- 
longing U)  liiis  genus  are  found  in  bogs  at 
all  seasons.     The  leaves  arc  nerveless,  and 
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SPINNEY, 


connt  of  its  prickly  seed.)  There 

rarietics,    the    rounil-lenved    or 

JeJ,    ami  tlie   trian<;uliir-lcaved 

seeded.    The  first  being  the  most 

and,  consequentlv,  less  able  to 

iw  defrree  of  tcmperntiire,  is  crn- 

the  sprin<;   mid  summer  crops, 

ter  fur  autumn  ;m(l  winter,     tor 

leavcd  varietv,  a  rich  moist  and 

m,  in  nn  oj)cu  situation,  is  prc- 

jt   for   the   triaiipdur-lcaveil   a 

■ntcly  fertile  and  dry  one,  which 

le  be  an  open  comparliiient,  but 

border  is  most  couiiuuive  of  a 

supply    throughout  the  winter. 

ibould  always  be  well  pulverised 

of  digpin;:,  as  a  fine  tilth  is  one 

test  inducements  to  its  vijrour. 

fated  by  seed.     ITie  first  sowinj; 

d-leaved  variety  may  take  place 

L-  of  January,  m  a  warm  situa- 

rcpeated  in  larger  but  still  small 

tiie  commencement  and  end  of 

and  thence  to  be  continued,  as 

rapidly  advance  to  seed,  every 

until  the  middle  of  April,  when, 

Ction  increases,   it  must  be  pcr- 

t  a  week  mil  il  the  close  of  May, 

r  be  reduced  to  once  a  fortnijiht, 

Btised  until    the   end  of  .July. 

It,  the  sowinft  of  the  triungulur- 

comiuences,  the  main  crop  of 

be  sown  iltirinf;  the  first  ten 

month.     The  .sowing  may  be 

intervals   of  three  weeks, 

part  of  September. 

may  be  performed  broadetuit 

raked,  and  which  is  the  mode 

tiscd  for  the  principal  crojw, 

winter  standing  always,  or  in 

deep  and  a  fo<it  apart ;  in 

the  wx(i  being  scattered  thin. 

or  New  Zealand  spinach  ( 7>- 

:),  is  much   aduure<l  as  a 

summer   .spinach,   being   of 

flavour,  and  not  so  liable  to 

It  is  propagated  by  seed, 

•n,  in  the  seed-vessel,  as  ga- 

ruding  autumn,  at  the  latter 

io  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  melon 

"'ings  must  be  pricke<l  while 

into  pots;  and  kept  under  a 

;t  bottom  heat  until  the  tbinl 

or  until  the  danger  of  frost 

7i».   Horl.  Soe.  Linui.  vol.  iv. 

Johutinia  Kilch.  Gard.) 

WILD.     See  (loosEnwr. 

The  provincial  name  for  a 

or  a  small  grove  or  shrub- 

_    TREE.     (Etwni/mut  rum- 
I  ibrub  or  small  tree  grows  wild 


SPOONBILL,  WHITE. 

in  our  hedges  and  thickets.  The  very  hard 
and  fine-grained  wood  is  preferred  for  spin- 
dles and  for  skewers.  It  is  fetid  in  every 
part  when  brutiied,  and  esteemed  poisonous. 
The  branches  are  smooth  and  even  angular 
when  young;  afterwards  round,  with  a 
green,  smooth,  not  warty  bark.  Leaves 
ovate,  pointc<i,  finely  serrated,  about  two 
inches  long,  furnished  with  awl-shape<l  sti- 
pules. Flowers  fetid,  small,  greenish-white, 
mostly  four-cleA.  The  capsules  ustinlly  of 
a  fine  rose-colour :  seeds  orange-coloured. 
(Smilh'x  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  329.) 

SPINES.  In  botany,  branches  that, 
being  imjierfectly  formed,  lose  their  power 
of  extension,  become  iinusally  hard,  and 
acquire  a  sharp  point.  They  are  very  dif- 
fierent  from  aculci,  or  prickles,  which  are  a 
kind  of  hardened  liiiir.  In  leaves  they  are 
processes  formed  either  by  an  elongation  of 
the  woody  tUsue  of  the  veins  or  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  parenchyma:  in  the  former 
ca.se  they  project  beyond  the  surface  or 
margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  holly ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  the  veins  tlicniselvea 
indurated,  as  in  the  palmated  spines  of 
Berberrin  tnUgarin. 

SPLKENWORT.  (AspUmium,  from  a, 
privative,  and  tpleiL,  spleen  ;  its  supposed 
medicinal  qualities.)  A  genus  of  ferns, 
having  tufled  or  creeping,  blackish,  strong, 
fibrous  rooLi.  Tlic  fronds  are  erect,  mostly 
stalked,  either  siuifile,  variously  pinnate,  or 
brancJied ;  notched  or  serrated,  generally 
of  a  fine  texture,  and  smooth.  Capsules 
brown  or  tawny  :  cover  pale,  permanently 
straight,  always  having  a  rib  or  vein  be- 
tween the  edge  at  which  it  separates  from 
the  frond  and  the  outer  margin  of  its  lobe 
or  leaflet.  Tliere  are  nine  indigenous  spe- 
cies, none  of  which  call  for  any  detailed 
observations.  (SmiUi'M  £ng.  Flor.  vol.  iv. 
p.  304.)     See  Fk«i». 

SPLINT.  In  farriery,  a  hard  excrescence 
growing  on  the  shank  bones  of  horses.  It 
a])pear»  first  in  the  form  of  a  callous  tumour, 
and  afterwards  ossifies.  If  the  Sfilint  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  some  tendon  or 
ligament,  the  hair  should  be  removed,  u 
little  strong  mercurial  ointment  be  rubbed 
in  for  two  days,  and  then  an  active  blister 
apiilied.     (  Youall  on  the  Horte,  p.  244.) 

SPOKEN-CHAIN.  Provinclally  a  chain 
to  fix  upon  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  of  a 
waggon,  to  draw  it  out  by,  when  the  team. 
ha]>pcns  to  get  set  fast  in  a  slough. 

SPOONBILL,  WHITE.  (PUibdea  Iru- 
corodia.)  A  singular  bird,  which  occa- 
sionally visits  the  British  shores,  which  is 
characterised  by  an  extra/irdlinwy  shaped 
l>eak  ;  whence  it^  common  name.  Its  fixxl 
is  very  siinilar  to  that  of  ih.'   Iieiotm.  bit- 


isl'KAX'.  (LHupta  tpraltut,  IjOui.)  a 
well-known  diuiinutive  ush.    See  Fisa,  as 

A  MaNI'RE. 

SPRING  WHEAT.     Sec  Whkat. 

SPURGE.  {Enphorbiu  ;  Linnsus  named 
tliis  genua  after  Euphorbiis,  a  plivsirian  to 
Jiibn,  king  of  AInuritiinia.)  Tlii^  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly vuriable,  and  a  very  extensive 
genua  of  plants*,  comprising  a  number  that 
are  entirely  unworthy  of  cultivation.  The 
hardy  perennial  species  thrive  in  any  com- 
mon garden  iK>il,  and  increase  by  divisions 
of  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  The  hardy  an- 
nuals and  biennials  merely  require  sowing 
in  the  o[>en  ground.  The  tender  kinds  must 
be  sown  in  the  hothouse  or  in  a  hot-bed 
frauic,  and  when  jKjtted  off  must  be  set  with 
othiT  tender  annuals  mid  biennials.  The 
root  n{  Jt).  Ipecacuanha  is  said  to  Ik;  equal  to 
thatoflhe  truelfKH'scuanhn.  E.autiquorvm, 
JS.  raiuirieiunn,  and  some  other  fleshy  species, 
produce  the  drug  ''  Euphorbium,"  which  is 
the  inspissated  milky  iuice  of  such  plants. 
There  are  thirteen  indigenous  species,  but 
the  only  one  neeessary  to  be  noticed  is  the 
lesser  spurge  (E.  Latfiyriii).  It  is  a  bien- 
nial, (lowering  in  June  and  July.  The  stem 
rises  fn)m  a  strong  fibrous  root,  to  the 
height  of  three  to  four  feet,  pur])lish,  smootli, 
roun<l,  hollow.  The  leaves  opposite,  spreafi- 
ing,  in  fours,  sessile,  oblong,  acute,  entire, 
and  pliiucous.  The  flowers  are  in  a  ter- 
minal solitary  umbel,  consisting  of  four  re- 
peatedly forked  branches,  furni.shed  with 
cordate  entire  brai'tes :  the  flowers  an  va- 
riegated with  yellow  and  dork  purjile.  Cap- 
sules are  large  and  smooth,  and,  when  half 
ripe,  are  pickled  a.s  capers.  The  seeils, 
when  pr<«sed  betwe<'n  moderately  heated 
iron  plates,  jiehl  a  dxed  acrid  oil,  which 
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bark  of  Uie 
beaten  out  1 
keeping  blis 
vol.ii.  p.iJ'JS.) 
SPURGE  OLIl 
SPURREY.  (i 
scatter,  because  it 
genus  of  herbaccoi 
plants,  with  slender 
flowers.  There  are' 
the  most  coimnou 
seeded  com  spum 
niial  plant,  which  gn 
and  flowers  from  i 
items  are  spreadins 
feet  long,  moderM 
leafy,  angular,  and ' 
upper  port.  Leaves 
flesliy,  downy,  obt« 
The  flowers  an;  wl 
flower-stalks.  Th4 
is  a  common  weed  j 
Scotland  calleil  jwn 
purse.  It  L*  deVos 
cattle,  ami  upnear 
their  health,  wuile 
imTcose  the  ntiUc  < 
sheep.  Hence  •  U 
ricly  of  this  weed  (i 
cultivated  in  Klandi 
superior  to  other  | 
continues  green  till 
ami  often  througiuM 
aflbrd  on  expreanoi 
floor  obtained  from 
that  of  wheat  or  n 
bread,  fur  which  j 
Norway  and  I 
rcj  sreedUri, 
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SQUILL. 

the  poorest  soil ;  or,  at  all  evcnU, 
irMartyn  observes,  we  have  many 

plants  for  such  soils.     (Smith' a  En^. 

rol.  ii.  I).  336. ;  HoUUlich't  Weeds, 
L  ;  WiUich  t  Dnm.  Encyclu.) 
tUlLL.  (SciUa,  from  tkylla,  to  injure, 
Nilbs  being  poisonous.)  An  exti.'iiaive 
»  of  interesting  bulbou!)  plants.  A 
aoU  is  most  suitable  for  them ;  an<l 
■re  readily  increased  by  ofl>etB  I'roui 
{nibs.  The  leaves  are  radical,  linear. 
flowers  in  clusters,  liluc,  ])iirpltsh, 
dt«.  There  are  four  indij^enous  mc- 
the  vernal  squill  (.S'.  rcrjio),  the  two- 
d  njuill  (S.bifolia),  the  autumnal  siiuill 
atioimaliii),  and  the  harebell  .squill,  or 
■  hyiu-iMth  (.v.  nutans).  The  bulb  of 
rild  hyacinth  contains  much  minihijie, 
a  can  be  rt>adily  separated  from  an 
,  princii>le,  which  is  conjoined  with  it. 
I  much  employed  by  calico-printers. 
km'*  Bot.  bieL;  SmUh's  Eng.  Fhr. 
Lp.  145.) 

JULVANCY  WOUT.  SecWooDRcrp. 
iUIRKEL.      (Sciunu    vulgarit.)      A 
Jmown  lively  little  quadruped,  abound- 
B  the  wo<k1s  of  Britain.     The  squirrel 
)  on  aeorns,  nuts,  the  youn;;  sh(M)ts  of  j 
I  and  the  cones  of  firs.     The  feniide 
lacti  a  nest  of  moss  and  dried  leaves  | 
It  bnuiches  of  trees,  where  she  brinjj;s  i 
in  April  or  May  from  three  to  seven 

iLJirCII-Gn.VSS.      See  Couch  and 

.JOHN'S    WORT.      See    Johh's 

Com  in  the  sheaf,  piled  up  in 

or  rectangular  figure,   broupjbt 

or  ridge  at  top,  and  afterwords 

to  protect  it  from  the  inlluence  of 

',  imd  more  especially  from  rains. 

IS  also  sometimes  npplic<l  to  hay 

■p  in  the  same  munmr,  which,  how- 

in  most  places  is  called  a  rick.     I'lie 

wion   <if  a   corn  stack   is   commonly 

On  a  platform  of  wood  or  iron,  raisetl 

[tos  to  protect  it  from  the  moisture  of 

Nt,  and  also  from  rats  and  mice ;   in 

respect  stacks   of  com   difler  from 

'  hay,  which  ore  built  :dways  on  the 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  s<iBk 

in   corrosive    sulJimate,   which 

^  preserves  the  wood,  but  also  ile- 

Venuin.    Stac-ks  are  of  various  forms 

n:,  according  to  circumstances; 

■A    those   of    u    long,   narrow, 

,~;   are  probably   the   most  ad- 

where  the  quantity  of  corn  is 

*T«Me;   as  they  arc   liiuiul  to  stand 

live  a  better  aiiiioarance,  are 

^  iti'ntly   and  reauiiy  built,  and 

liie  grain  better  than  those  of  any 

111^ 


STALL-FEEDING. 

other  form.  And  tbcr  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  retjuiring  less  thatch  as  well  as 
labour  in  putting  it  ujmn  them  than  the 
round  stack.  But  where  the  corn  is  only 
in  a  small  ])roportiou,  Llie  roun<l  or  oblong 
shape  may  be  more  proper  and  suitable,  as 
being  mure  readily  drawn  up  in  the  roof; 
but  the  circular,  with  a  conical  top  and 
cylindrical  body  diverging  a  little  at  tlie 
eaves,  is  esteemed  the  best  form  by  some. 
For  hay  the  limn  of  the  rick  or  slack  is  a 
matter  of  still  less  consequence;  the  long 
8i{uare  or  oblong  shapes  are  perhaps  the 
most  safe  and  convenient.,  especially  when 
not  too  broad,  as  they  admit  the  air  most 
fully,  and  are  besides  the  moat  convenient 
to  cut  from  iu  trussing  liay  for  sale  at  the 
market. 

.STAG.  A  term  applied  provincially  to 
tt  young  horse.  Also  to  tJie  mole  of  the 
<leer  kind.     See  Deer. 

STAGGERS.     See  ArorLEXT. 

STALL-FEEULNG.  The  process  of 
fattening  cattle  in  the  stall.  The  best  prac- 
tice in  this  mo<le  of  fattening  is  probably 
that  of  wholly  confining  them  to  tne  stall.t, 
as  by  (his  means  they  are  kept  quiet,  and 
free  from  interruption,  and  ol  course  feed 
more  quickly  and  with  greater  regularity, 
which  seem  to  be  [H)ints  of  great  import- 
ance in  this  system  of  management.  There 
are,  hiiwever,  many  other  methods  adoptc<l 
in  diflerent  situations  and  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  sorts  of  food  that  may 
be  employed  in  the  way  of  winter  fattening 
animals,  they  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
principal  succulent  kinds  arc  carrots,  pars- 
nips, potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  cabbages, 
common  turnips,  crain.i,  &c. ;  and  of  the 
more  ilry  siirts,  oil-eoke,  oats,  barley -meal, 
rye-lluur,  bean  and  pea-meal,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  with  dilferent  kinds  of 
straw  cut  into  chulf  by  means  of  machinery, 
or  hay  cut  in  the  .name  manner.  It  is  usual 
with  some  to  emjiloy  the  dilFerent  meals  in 
a  state  of  mixture  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, except  bean  meal,  which  from  its 
heating  quality  is  mostly  made  use  of  iu 
smaller  quantities.  liut  on  the  principle  of 
fresh  kiuds  of  f(K>d  having  a  more  iiowerful 
efl'ect  on  the  systems  of  animals  wlien  first 
applied,  it  may  be  more  beneficial  to  have 
them  given  in  alternation,  or  at  distant  in- 
tervals, as  their  eflecls  may  in  this  way  be 
more  fully  cx|M;rieneed. 

In  respect  to  the  cut  straw  and  hay  that 
is  made  use  of  in  this  way,  the  first  should 
be|>repared  from  that  which  is  Irtish  thrashed 
out.  The  hay,  instead  of  being  of  the  in- 
ferior kind,  should  l)C  the  best  that  the 
f:u-m  aflbnls,  and  such  as  is  not  in  the  least 
injured  in  Uie  smell  or  taste  by  keeping. 
The  more  inferior  kinds  of  bay  have,  now- 
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losbandry.  Half  nn  acre  of  pasture,  half 
■n  acre  and  eight  rods  in  wheat,  and  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  oats,  the  other  part 
■was  green  food  for  the  cows,  such  as  rye, 
tares,  cabbage,  clover,  mangel  wurzel,  tur- 
nips, Italian  rye  grass ;  but  if  you  are  snr- 
prisett  at  my  keeping  them  on  this  quantity 
of  land,  I  must,  tell  you  that  one  crop  in  a 
year  will  not  do  it ;  but  ray  plan  is  to  take 
a  successive  crop,  that  is,  rye  is  the  first 
thing  that  I  cut  green  in  the  spring,  then  I 
dig  the  land  up  and  manure  it  with  the 
liquid  manure  as  fur  as  it  will  go,  then 
finish  with  rotten  dung,  and  plant  mangel 
wurzel  and  lumins,  and  the  jiart  that  1 
manure  with  liquid  is  always  the  bett;  the 
next  thing  I  cut  is  winter  barley  and  tares, 
which  I  get  off  soon  enough  to  sow  more 
tiu-nips,  and  plant  some  cabbage  for  winter; 
by  this  titue  1  cut  the  Italian  rye  grass  and 
clover,  which  grows  again  iii  a  short  time, 
with  a  little  of  the  li(|uid  manure,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut.  Last  summer  I  cut  the  Italian 
rye  grass  and  cJovcr  three  times,  and  this 
year  I  have  nearly  cut  it  twice  already ;  and 
there  really  were  two  good  cro]is  of  the 
ItaJiiui  rye  grass,  and  I  think  there  will  he 
two  more  this  sumnuT  with  a  little  manur- 
ing. My  early  cabbage  I  always  let  stand 
to  grow  again  all  the  summer,  and  they 
bring  a  great  deal  of  food ;  then  I  pitmt  in 
November,  and  put  the  liquid  manure  to 
them  when  I  plant  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but 
to  the  rest  I  use  dung  or  ashes,  which  are 
not  so  good  OS  the  liquid,  which  anybody 
may  tell  in  the  spring  by  looking  at  the  bed 
of  cabbage.  So  now,  air,  I  hope  you  under- 
stand what  I  keep  the  cows  on  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer.     I  had  no  hay  last  winter. 


Vll,      a*M\*      ti*M%i       us^^ 

through  vliioli  li 
with  the  water. 
through  other  1 
boxes  lined  with  I 
mately  stove  driel 
it  cracks  into  th< 
bling  miniature  I 
form.  Starch  ma 
otlier  grains,  and 
esculent  vegetobU 
of  the  Mnranta  or 
root  that  of  the  I 
sago  of  the  Sugru^ 
palm  tree  :  and  ti 
Jatropha  Manihot 
mination,  and  by 
starch  may  be  coi 
gum  and  sugar, 
tasteless,  and  inod 
distinct  substance 
nised  under  a  gooi 
a  membrane  rall< 
semilluid  matter 
the  husk,  the  oA 
granules.  In  coU 
m  a  mortar,  the 
remain  entire  and 
water  they  bursi 
Starch  is  a  compi 
bon,  e-33  of  hydr<] 
in  100  part.s.  Sti 
tious  than  wheat  ( 
grain  which  conU 
account  the  atard 
is  used  OS  a  die( 
detected  '  ! 

a  blue  ' 

lage  is  (iiiu.     ;5iji| 
of  3^<f.  per  lb.,  an 


loles  of  houtes,  towers  or  ruins; 
a  in  hollow  trees,  and  often  in 
high  rocks  overhanfring  the  sen; 
Jly  in  pigeon-houses.  TIio  nest 
>f  straw,  roots,  an<l  dry  prass ;  the 
four  or  five  in  nnmher,  of  u  uniform 
pale  blue,  one  inch  two  lines  long 
oes  in  breadtli.  Their  food  con- 
worms,  insects  in  their  vitrious 
id  Bnails;  in  default  of  these,  they 
terries  and  grain.     The  sturling  is 

•Imost  every  piirt  of  the  United 
u  The  whole  length  of  au  adult 
eight    inches    and  a  half      The 

verges  on  black,  and  is  varied 
pie  and  green.  The  lei;9  are  dark 
Drown.       ( VarrelTs  Mrit.   Birdt, 

.  OF  BETHLEHEM.  See  Bbth- 
Wam  or. 

.-THISTLE.  A  name  applied  to 
eies  of  Ceiitimrea,  viz.  Jersey  star- 
7.  itnardi),  the  common  star-thistle 
frapa),  and  the  yellow  star-thistle, 
msby's  thistle  (C'.  toUtitialii).  The 
I  perennial  weed,  the  others  are 
{Smith'»  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 
See  Bi,UE-BoTTL.B,   Knapweed, 

iWOBT.     (Aster,  a  star  ;  whence 

common  name,  the  flowers  re- 
'  little  stars  from  the  rays  of  their 
fence.)  Many  species  of  this  ex- 
^DUB  are  stately  and  handsome 
One  species  is  indigenous,  the  sea 

(A.  Tripoiium),  a  perennial,  which 
lentifuUy  in  salt  marshes  on  the 
ea-coast,  lluwering  in  August  and 
«T.  The  herbage  is  smooth,  rather 
Stem  round,  generally  erect, 
hree  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
ahy.  Flowers,  large  and  hondst)rao, 
elJow  or  orange  oLsk,  and  numer- 
iding  elliptic-oblong  rays,  generally 
ht  blue,  occasionally  white.  (Smilh'a 
w.  vol.  iii.  p.  4.'J6.)  See  Astcb. 
IWORT,  THE  WATER.  (Cal- 
nomcd  by  Pliny  from  littlin,  beiuiti- 
tkrix,  hair.)  Aiuiun!  aquatic  plants, 
row  in  ditches,  [londs,  and  lakes. 
re  two  native  species :  the  vernal 
Arwort  (C.  vema),  iin<l  the  autum- 
rstarwort  {Cavtumiuilit).  {Smilh't 
tr.  voL  i.  p.  9.) 

ILING.       See    Ammai^    Wild, 
o  or.  Sheep  Steaijko,  &c. 
lM.  Water  converted  into  an  elastic 

the  application  of  heat.  It  would 
rn  to  our  subject  to  gi>  into  any  de- 
M  various  mechanical  u.scs  and  tm- 
nts  to  which  steam  has  b<M}n  applied 
mach  success.  Latterly,  however, 
if  inquirT  has  led  to  an  invcstiga- 
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tion  into  the  application  of  steam  to  pur- 
poses of  husbtuidry,  such  as  engines  for 
ploughing,  draining,  &c. ;  and,  though  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  succe.-isful 
operation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  event- 
ually the  spirit  of  research  and  improvement 
will  overcome  these  diffitnilties,  and  create 
a  singular  revolution  in  the  practical  o[>c- 
rations  of  agriculture,  whereby  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  jtower  will  be  saved,  and 
an  increased  imjietus  be  given  to  produc- 
tion. A  series  of  very  able  papers  on  this 
stibjcct  apfK-ared  a  tew  years  ago  in  the 
Quart.  Jmirn.  of  Af;r.  vol.  v.  p.  84.  470., 
vol.  vi.  p.  41 1 .,  vol.  vii.  p.  225. 

STEAMING  FOOD.  The  advantitgea 
to  be  derived  from  boiling  or  preparing  the 
food  of  live  stock  are  now  very  generally 
understood  and  aiipreciated ;  although  it  is 
still  a  question  wlietlier  it  always  compen- 
sates for  the  extra  labour  and  time  con- 
sumed. We  have  alrca<iy  gone  into  this 
subject  under  the  head  Food,  and  merely 
revert  to  it  now  to  coll  attention  to  some 
articles  describing  apparatuses  for  steaming 
fivod,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p.  378.,  vol.  vi.  p.  .13. 
Steaming  is  also  popnlurly  treated  of  and 
explained  iu  the  first  volume  of  Dht.  liusb. 
p.  12!). 

STEARINE.  (Gr.)  That  part  of  oils 
and  fats  which  is  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. Both  in  fats  and  in  lixed  oils  it 
IS  ass(K:iated  with  n  fluid  priucipie,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  solid  at  the  lowest 
known  temperatures.  Stearine  is  only 
found  in  animal  fats  ;  or,  at  least,  is  rarely 
present  in  tiiose  of  a  vegetable  origin. 

STEELYARD.  A  well-known  balance, 
by  which  the  weights  of  IxMlies  are  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  single  standard 
weight. 

STEEPING.  Sec  Buhiwg  or  Gbaim 
and  Smut. 

STEPPES.  (RuRS.)  The  name  given 
to  the  vast  extent  of  plains  peculiar  to  Asia; 
synon>Tnoiis  with  the  prairies  of  North 
Americo,  and  the  Uanos  of  Soutii  America, 
The  »tep>pes  of  Russia  are  not  unlike  the 
heaths  ot  Germany ;  being  in  part  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  alfording  pasturage  for 
numerous  herds  belonging  to  nomadic 
trilies.    See  Rdssia. 

STITCHWORT.  (Slenaria,  rrom  steOa, 
a  star  ;  the  tlowers  arc  star-like.)  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants  which  are  mere  weeds. 
There  are  eight  indigenous  s])eeies,  one  or 
two  of  which  arc  annual,  the  others  are  pe- 
rennial.    See  CiiicKWEBD. 

STICKLEBACK.  (Oattrrotbnu  acu- 
leatus.)  A  well-known  fish,  abfmnding  in 
newly  cut  ditches,  canals,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  water.     It  seldom  exceeds  two  or 
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the  act  of  imprMnation. 

STI LES.  A  well-known  contrivance  for 
the  adinissiuu  of  foot  puKsengors,  without 
perraittinu;  the  stock  of  the  indosurea  to 
escajx;.  Stiles  are  made  in  very  different 
forms  and  manners  in  ditferent  districts, 
according  to  the  materials,  situations,  and 
purposes  for  wliich  they  are  intendc<l. 

STILT.  {Himmitopm  mehmipterta.)  A 
bird  remarkuble  for  itjs  long  and  slender 
less.  The  bbck-winge<l  stilt  has  occasion- 
ally betm  killed  in  some  of  the  English 
counties;  but  it  is  merely  an  accidental 
visitor  to  our  shores.  The  whole  length  of 
this  bird  is  about  tliirtcen  inches.  The 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  under  piins  of  the 
bmly  arc  whit*; ;  the  back  and  wings  nearly 
black,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  legs  and  toes 
pink.    (  YiirrMa  Brit.  Bird*,  vol.  ii.  p.  359.) 

STINT.  A  name  given  to  some  uiniinu- 
tive  species  of  sandpiper.  Mr.  Yurrell,  in 
his  Brit.  Birth,  dcsirribes  two  species,  the 
little  stint  (Tringa  minuta),  which  is  about 
si.\  inches  long,  and  Tcmuiinck's  stint  (T. 
Temtniiickii),  which  is  even  smaller  in  siie, 
being  only  five  im-hes  and  three  quarter* 
long.  The  footi  of  these  birds  consists  of 
small  insects  .ind  worms.     See  Sandpiper. 

STIPE.  The  stalk  of  a  fern  kaf,  or  of 
the  head  of  a  fungus. 

STIPULES.  In  botany,  ginall  scales  or 
«p[>ouduges  situated  on  each  side  at  the  base 
of  the  pel  idles  or  leaf-stalks,  most  I'ommonly 
of  a  less  lirm  texture  than  the  latter,  and 
having  a  subulate  termiuatiim. 

STOCK.  {MatthioUt.)  This  is  a  genus 
of  old  and  well-known  inhabitants  of  the 
garden.  The  principal  gi>ecics  arc,  double 
stock   gilliflowers,    Brompton,   and   queen 


those       _ 
the  upper  < 

STONECHAl 
species  of  warblfl 
sident  with  ua.  ] 
grass,  hair,  and  fa 
the  base  of  some 
five  or  six  in  on 
blue,  (he  larger  ea 
dull  reddish  browi 
lines  and  a  half 
breadth.  The  he) 
are  black  ;  sides  ( 
white ;  breast,  n( 
length  of  the  hi] 
quarter,  (^yarrel 
243.) 

SrONECROP. 
herbs,  with  alteml 
flat,  cylindrical,  i 
mostly  perennial, 
or  rc<idish,  usuallj 
There  are  ten  indi 
habit.,  for  the  md 
and  dry  sandy  gn 
and  Orpins. 

STONE  CUBI 

STONE-PAI 
These  are  chieflv  1 
native  species,  the 
{A.  Ubanotis),  irki 
growing  in  eieratd 
tapering,  perennia! 
and  pungent.  Sli 
high,  angular,  ani 
Leaves  linnlrK  niri 
minal,  h' 
reddish  1 1" 
Efig.  FUtr.  ' 


I,  «11  dicolyletlonous  trees  are  cndnwerl 
^ure  with  the  pro|<erty  of  sendiii;;  ujj 
tc>  from  the  3t  umps  or  stouls;  Init  this 
k  ih.  ,■:>-^■  «iih  iiiosturilie  gj'mnuspeniis 
n  :p'  •..     A  wood  of  [lines  or 

"liou  once  eut  down,  can 
be  reiiewed,  except  by  seeds.     It  is 
»us  fact  that  tlie  shoot,  however  hirgu 
may  be,  can  be  traced  to  the  pith, 
berel'ore  »p[»e)trt.  to  have  been  origiii- 
,  shoot  of  the  first  year's  growth  of  the 
Thut  its  growth  has  been  impeded 
lent;  but  when  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
rholesap  thrown  into  n  smiill  space, 
nt,  yet  vital,  gum  is  stimulated,  and 
thence  pnxluced. 

;)RK.     (6'iconin.)     The  white  stork 

a)  is  that  species  which  visits,  tliough 

England.      The  whole    length    of 

is  three  feet  six  or  eight  inches. 

'  recent  instances  of  the  visit  of  the 

:  atork  (C  vigm)  1o  this  country  arc 

In  length  this  species  is  about 

feet   four  inches.      (i'urrelft  Brit. 

,  Tol,  ii.  p.  489—493.) 

>RICS-BILL.     (Erodium,  from  ero- 

i  heron  ;  the<rurpels  resemble  the  heu<i 

".  of  that  bird.)     This  is  an  exlen- 

i  of  plants  of  considerable  beauty  : 

ve  well  in  any  eon\mon  sfiil  with 

treatment.     There  are  iLree  in- 

jiK lies,  the  musky  stork's-bill  {E. 

.11  annual;  the  sea  stork's-bill 

nil),  a  i>erennial ;  and  the  hem- 

rk's-bill  (li.  cicuturiuni),  nn  annual, 

it   the   most   common   s[>e('ies,  and 

►.•Tcrywhere  in  waste  ground.     The 

I tap-«hape<l,  whitish.    Herbagesouic- 

luiry  and  vi.seid,  disogreenbly  scented. 

I  procnmlx'nt,  hairy,  mostly  branched. 

Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  jiinnatifid, 

Flowers  rose-coloured,  in  stalked  um- 

•ules  iiingle-see<led,  bristly,  with 

{Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 

A  provincial  term  applied  to  a 
■or  T'niiig  bullock. 

A   sapling  shoot   from  the 
•  •n  tree. 

A  general  name  for  the  dif- 
f  .1'  foilder  ari.iing  from  thra.shed 

|t»i  wtictner  it  be  straw,  chuft',  or  the 
^BSraws,  such  as  ears  and  rough  ehafl'y 
p"*  -  -:irated  by  the  rake  or  riddle 
''  II  in  chatf  after  the  sUaw  has 

E'  1  from  the  floor. 

The  handle  of  a  pail :  also  a 
ve  sheaves  of  grain. 
>.     In  farriery,  accidental  in- 
j,  from  over  distension  of  the 
iMur  tendons,  in  consenueuce  of  which 
■iuaU  Buflcr  great  pain,  ami  arc  ge- 
H}  lamed. 
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STRANGLES.  In  farriery,  a  disease 
which  is  principally  incident  to  young 
horses ;  usually  appearing  between  the 
i'uurlh  and  fil'th  year,  and  oltener  in  the 
spring  than  nt  any  other  season.  It  is  pre- 
ccxied  by  cough,  and  is  a  disea.'se  to  which 
all  horses  are  subject,  but  it  never  returns. 
A  blister  will  be  found  the  best  ap))lication 
to  hasten  the  formation  and  suppuration  of 
the  tumour  under  the  jaw,  which,  from  its 
situation,  has  probably  given  the  name  to 
this  disease.  (  Ytiuatt  on  the  JIor»e,  p.  149.) 

STAI'WOKT.  ( Corrigiola,  a  diiuiiiutive 
oi'  currigia,  a  leathern  thong,  from  the  luibit 
of  the  plant.)  These  are  pretty  annuals, 
only  rci|uiring  to  be  sown  in  the  ojk-ii 
ground,  and  to  be  treafe<l  as  otlier  hardy 
annuals.  One  species  is  indigenous,  the 
sand  strapwort  (C.  littoralia),  which  grows 
ub<mt  the  southern  coasts  of  England.  It 
has  a  small  ta])ering  root.  Stems  several 
inches  long,  spreading  on  the  ground  in 
every  direction,  flaccid,  not  much  branched. 
Leaves,  scattered,  siinjile,  linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  glaucous,  rather  fleshy.  Clusters 
terminal  and  lateral,  subdivided  or  inter- 
rupted, of  numerous  pi-arly,  often  sessile 
flowers.  (Smit/i'ii  Eng.  Ftor.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12.) 
STRATH,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  signify  ft  vidley  ol  considerable 
sire,  whose  appellation  is  determined  by 
some  river  running  through  it,  or  some 
particular  characteristic. 

STRATUM.  When  different  rocks  lie 
in  succession  upon  each  other,  each  indi- 
vidual forms  a  stratum.    See  (Jbolout. 

STRAW.  The  stjdks  or  culms  on  which 
corn  and  other  grasses  grow,  and  from 
which  the  grain  has  been  separated  by 
thrashing.  When  chopped  or  cut  small,  it 
aflVirds  a  wholesome  jirovender  for  horsei 
and  oxen,  especially  if  it  be  mixed  with 
green  food.  (See  Chatp  and  Chaft  En- 
tsisEs.)  It  is  likewise  lucfully  employed  in 
thatching  cottages,  houses,  and  barns.  But 
as  such  buildings  are  liable  to  be  uncovered 
by  violent  stornw,  farmers  should,  il'  pt)s- 
sible,  unnually  reserve  a  .luflicient  quantity 
of  wheat  straw  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  accidents ;  thus  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  straw  at  a  high  price,  or  of 
thrashing  their  wheat  at  an  improper  sea- 
son, m.iy  be  eirectiiidly  obviated.  The  value 
and  qualities  of  the  straws  of  the  diflereiit 
cereal  grasses  varies  considerably  acconU 
ing  to  the  soil  and  season.  It  is  thought  thoC'l 
when  grown  on  gravelly  or  rich  clay  loiUl 
it  is  more  valuable  as  fodder  than  when 
it  is  reared  on  black  deep  loam  or  cold 
nioory  land;  and  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted Uiat  it  posaciaei  more  succulence 
when  the  com  is  rather  green  than  when 
it  is  in  a  riper  state.     It  is  suppoicnl  by 


jmw  IS  so  soanw  in  au  except  loc  nonoem 
counties,  and  some  porta  of  Wales,  and 
is  in  aui'U  demand  ibr  that^-liing,  brick* 
mukini;,  &c.,  ibut  it  ia  but  selduiu  applied 
to  other  iise-s.  When  not  allowed  to  be 
carried  off  the  premises,  the  chief  value  of 
white  straw  for  form  purposes  lies  iu  its 
conversion  into  manure ;  for  althou;;li  it 
may  carry  store  cattle  through  the  winter, 
it  will  neither  fatten  them  nor  enable  any 
animal  to  work  ;  and  its  intrinsic  worth 
for  the  uses  of  litter  and  of  occasional  feed- 
ing has  been  estimated  by  exiierienced 
farmers  at  20it.  to  30*.  the  ton.  (Sinclair  » 
Salt.  Httxb. ;  Brown  n  Treat,  on  llitrul  A/- 
fairsy  vol.  i.  chap.  v. ;  Brit,  Husb.  vol.  i.  p. 
13-2.)     See  IIaixm. 

STRAWBERRY.  (Fragaria,  from  fra- 
grufu,  fragrant ;  the  perfumed  fruit  of  the 
atrawbcrrv  is  well  known.)  The  strawlwrry 
is  our  earlieiit  fruit,  and,  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  fruetwt  Iwrai,  its  appearance  i«  as  wel- 
come as  its  flavour  agreimble.  The  culti- 
vation and  propagation  of  this  plant  is  so 
familiar  to  every  one,  as  are  tlie  wliolesome- 
ness  and  delieiousness  of  the  fruit,  that 
neither  need  be  particularised  here  any 
further  (ban  that  seeds  gown  early  in 
spring  will  generally  fruit  the  same  year, 
very  late  in  autumn.  Our  indigenous  spe- 
cies are  two,  the  wood  strawberry  (/'. 
veaca),  and  the  hautboi.i  strawberry  (i^.  eta- 
tior).  The  covering  of  strawberry  plants 
with  sea-weed  in  the  winter  h.-is  \teen  (Vjund 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  to  a  pro- 
digious degree.  This  is  much  practised  in 
the  island  of  Jersey.  A  very  interesting 
article  on  the  mode  by  which  the  metropolis 
is  suiiplicd  with  strawberries  will  be  found 
in    'So.   \ii.   of  the    Saturdau    Mturazint. 
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M  applied  to  ctcain-onginos.  The 
'  of  Dclion  wliich  a  horse  can  exert 
les  as  the  (lurntion  of  the  labour  is 
sd.  Trwlgold  gives  the  following 
lowing  the  average  niaximiim  ve- 
rith  which  u  hursc  uiiluaded  cun 
ccording  to  the  number  of  hours 
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laefid  effect  a  horse  is  capable  of 
Jg  depends  much  niHin  the  niumicr 
nis  strength  is  applied.    See  Cabts, 

lUKTER,  TuBASUIXG  MACHINE. 
fM  of  Materials.  —  There  are  four 
.  ways  in  which  (lie  strength  of  u 
Ijr  niay  l>e  exerted  :  first,  ui  rcsist- 
igitudiniil  tension,  or  force  tending 
t  asunder ;  secondly,  in  resisting  a 
iding  to  breiik  the  body  by  a  truns- 
•in;  thir<lly,  in  resisting  conipres- 
A  force  tcndinjj  to  crush  tlio  bo<iy  ; 
rtLly,  in  resisting  a  force  tending  to 
it  asunder  by  torsion.  Jlr.  Ilodg- 
p»e«  the  following  results  of  his 
tuts  on  the  i-esistance  of  a  crushing 
abort  pillars  of  some  of  the  most 
deacriptions  of  wood,  the  force 
plied  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
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*j  Diet,  of  Science ;  Barlow' t  Treat. 
\renglh  of  Timber.) 
IBLK.  The  root  ends  of  the  culms 
left  in  the  field,  standing  us  they 
l«r  the  corn  has  been  reBj>ed  by  the 
r  icy  the.  In  some  parti  of  the 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  straw  it 
'  *  I  tlie  ear*  of  com,  and  the  stub- 
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ble  in  that  case  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length  ;  but  in  others,  the  corn  is  cut  oa 
close  to  the  surface  as  possible,  in  which 
case  the  stubhlc  is  quite  shuit.  In  general, 
long  stubble  is  a  symptom  of  bad  (arming, 
because  a  (luantity  of  straw  is  in  this  case 
left  waste  in  the  fielil,  which  might  have 
been  carried  home  and  rotted  into  ma- 
nure, 

STUUWOOD.  l^e  young  wood  that 
is  cut  li-oni  stubs  or  ftodU,  or  such  wtwd  aa 
grows  ill  hedgerow's  iiinl  does  not  jirojierly 
come  under  the  nmne  of  timber,  pollards, 
or  thorns.  The  uge  or  size  of  cutting  must 
ever  be  guided  by  the  demand  in  a  given 
district ;  whether  it  be  for  cordwood,  ho[)- 
potrs,  hoops,  stakes,  faggots,  &c. 

STUUK.  A  |iruviiicial  name  for  a  young 
bulI<H'k  or  heiler. 

STYLE.  In  botany,  is  that  elongation 
of  the  ovarium  whith  supports  the  stigma. 
It  is  an  extension  of  llic  midrib  of  the  ciu- 
jiellary  leaf,  or  is  formed  by  the  rolling  u]) 
of  the  attenuated  extremity  of  the  latter. 

SUBSOIL-l'LOUGU.   See  Plocoii  and 

SUBBOII.  riiOUfiHlXCl. 

SUBSOIL-PLOUGHIXG.  In  farming 
the  ojK'rntion  of  breaking  the  substratum  by 
means  of  a  plough  constructed  especially 
for  that  pui-pose.  Considerable  discussion 
ha-s  taken  place,  with  rcgiu-d  to  .he  advan- 
tages of'  subsoil-ploughing  ;  a  diiference  of 
opinion  which  appears  to  have  been  princi- 
pally caused  by  an  inattention  to  the  che- 
mictd  efl'eets  produced  by  the  rubsoil,  or 
iJeaiislonixing  system  of  tillage,  so  named 
from  being  first  employed,  or  at  Ica.'it  first 
brought  into  general  notice,  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Dcanston,  in  Stirlingshire,  when  he  was 
examined,  iu  1836,  before  the  Agricultural 
Coinmittoe  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
tliis  system,  by  means  of  a  subsoil-plough, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  llie  sub- 
soil, or  under  crust  of  ettrtli,  is  merely  broken 
and  pulveri2e<l,  say  to  the  deptli  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches,  wiliiout  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  or  mi.\ed  with  the 
upper  soil ;  after  a  lapse  of  four  or  five 
years,  a  portion  of  the  previously  disturbed 
substratum  is  founil,  by  experience,  in  ft 
state  to  be  advantageously  (by  deep  plough- 
ing) brought  to  the  surface  ;  it  being  iu  this 
time,  by  tlie  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
perha|>s  by  a  partiid  luLvture  with  llie  sur- 
liice-mould,  rendered  sulliciently  friable 
and  fertile.  It  is  of  necessity  a  conse- 
Hueiicc  of  tliis  subsoil-ploughing  that  the 
IHiriuanent  drains  of  all  lands  thus  culti- 
vated must  bo  constructed  rather  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  is  usual  with  farmers :  tlic 
top  of  those  of  Dcanston  are  placed  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, so  OS  to  bo  completely  out  of  the  way 
4c 
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weight  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  hardest 
itratum;  to  resist  the  shocks  from  fnst 
stones,  and  to  throw  out  all  stones  under 
200  lb.  in  weight.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
complished and  practically  proved  at  Dean- 
ston,  over  an  extent  of  at  least  200  acres  of 
various  soils ;  and  also  in  various  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during 
several  seasons.  The  plough  requires  four 
pood  horses,  an  active  ploughman,  and  a 
bd  to  drive  the  horses  and  manage  them 
at  the  turnings.  Six  horses,  yoked  three 
and  three  abreast,  may  he  necessary  in 
some  very  stiff  or  stony  soils.  A  common 
plough,'  drawn  by  two  horses,  goes  before 
the  subsoil-plough,  throwing  out  a  lar^re 
furrow  of  the  active  soil ;  the  subsoil- 

Eh  following,  slits  up  thoroughly  and 
s  the  subsoil,  and  the  next  furrow  of 
active  soil  is  thrown  over  the  last  opened 
furrow  of  the  subsoil ;  the  stones  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  subsoil-plough  being 
thrown  aside  on  the  ploughed  part  of  the 
land  bv  a  lad,  thus  the  woric  proceeds  until 
the  whole  field  is  gone  over.  The  lad 
should  carry  a  bag  of  wooden  pins,  that  he 
may  mark  the  site  of  the  large  fast  stones 
which  the  plough  cannot  throw  out,  and 
which  must  afterwards  be  dug  out  with 
the  pick,  and  perhap  blasted. 

"The  charge  of  subsoil-ploughing  a  Scotch 
acre  may  be  estimated  at  24«.  or  30t.  per 
statute  acre,  being  one  fifth  of  what  a 
similar  depth  with  the  spade  would  cost, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  as  cfiectuallv  done. 
When  land  which  has  been  opened  up  by 
the  subsoil-plough  shall  have  undergone 
the  first  rotation  of  cropping,  several  inches 
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|ecn  arrived  at  by  tlic  most 
)iler,  if  he  h«d  paused  to  re- 
(epcning  the  suif,  however  it 
lie  abson>tion  of  utinosjihuric 
in  few  situations  enable  land 
Ignaiit  waters  to  escape.  The 
obtained  by  these  oijentions 
liamctricully  oppouite.  The 
ed  to  increase  the  gniduul 
ij  of  food  and  moisture  by 
le  roots  of  the  crop,  in  the  de- 

grateful  to  its  habits.  Tlie 
'e  practice  is,  to  remove  that 
D  (from  any  cause)  it  l>e- 
andant  for  heftllhi'ul  vegeta- 
ovnl  eim  only  bv  ubtuined  in 

situalious  by  the  mere  use 
-plough,  ami  then  to  ii  very 
■  such,  Ibr  e.xauiple,  as  when 
(AMiI  it  of  such  u  degree  of 
<Vs  oonpletcly  [K-netrated  by 
d  thus  the  upiHT. soil  brouj^ht, 
p  tiie  separulinj;  crust,  into 
jtact  with  a  substratum  of 
er  absorbent  properties  than 
which  bos  hitherto  separated 

1  this  place,  to  examine,  fir.il, 
heuiicid  effect  of  the  utmo- 
e  brokcn-up  subsoil ;  secondly, 
xatum  is  tuu.-s  reiuiered  more 
the  iiltuits  growing  ujion  it ; 
le  Icstmiony  of  practi<'a]  tiir- 

0  been  produced  on  theques- 
iring  oil  the  investigation,  I 
IT  the  sake  of  the  uij^uraent, 
only  found  to  be  the  c;ise, 
icul  composition  of  the  sub- 
ice-soil  is  nearly  the  same, 
Bg   very  similar   proportions 

silica,  aluuiino,  and  carbo- 
nd  that  the  surface-soil  pos- 
ibe  largest  portion  of  decom- 
!  remains.   And  yet.  aliliouph 

1  is  one  that  is  very  usually 
is  by  no  meius  universally 

Ot  only  does  this  dissimilarity 
I,  in  many  ca.ies,  appear  on  n 
tination,  but  the  practice  of 
supports  the  results  of  a 
fsis :  thus,  the  spade  culti- 
mott  always,  tlic  advantages 
le  loil,  and,  in  most  districts, 
led  foil "  is  but  another  way 
its  poverty.  The  farmers  of 
hIs  of  Sussex,  Dorsetshire, 
Bipshire,  verv  advantiigeously 
ratum  of  chalk  e-visting  under 
lid  spread  it  in  considerable 
the  surface.  Those  of  Kssex 
D  many  plai:es  do  the  same 
r  stratum  of  clay  or  marl  on 
Irfiice'SoiU  immediately  rest ; 


and  they  find  tliis  a  very  profitable  prac- 
tice, because  tiie  earths  wnich  constitute 
oU  fertile  soils  being  also  the  necessary 
constituents  of  the  commonly  cultivated 
grasses,  are  gradually  and  inccssimtly  car- 
ried otr  from  thence  i)y  cimtinual  cropping, 
and  con.sequeutly  in  lime  an  advantageous 
opportunity  is  allbrded  for  their  l)eing  re- 
ptcniahed  with  (he  earths,  perhaps  contained 
in  the  subsoil,  in  which  tlicy  may  have  be- 
come deficient. 

The  chemical  effect  of  pulverizing  and 
breaking  up  a  subsoil  is  certainly  advan- 
tageous to  the  jilaiit  in  two  ways,  besides 
others  with  whtch  we  arc  very  likely  at 
pre.wnt  unac<iuaintcd;  first,  it  renders  the 
soil  j)enetrable  to  a  much  greater  dej)th  by 
the  roots,  or  minute  fibres  of  the  plant,  and 
con3ei(uently  renders  more  available  any 
decomposing  matters,  or  earthy  ingredients, 
which  th:it  .-ubstratuni  may  contain ;  and, 
secondly,  it  renders  t!ie  soil  much  more 
freely  permeable  by  the  aliuosiihcre,  ren- 
dering, in  eonseiiueiice,  a  greatly  increased 
supply,  not  only  of  oxygen  gas  to  the  roots 
of  the  plantiH  but  also  yielding  more  mois- 
ture, not  only  I'roni  the  soil,  but  from  the 
atmospheric  air;  which  moisture,  let  it  lie 
remembered  by  the  cultivator,  is  iu  all 
weathers  a.s  im-essantly  abs<irbing  by  the 
soil  lis  it  is  universally  couduiied  iu  the  at- 
m<^spfae^e,  abounding  most  in  the  latter,  in 
the  very  periods  when  it  is  most  needed  by 
the  plants — that  is,  in  the  warmest  and 
drie.'it  weather. 

It  is,  perha]>s,  needless  to  prove,  that 
the  roots  of  commonly  cultivates  jilaiilswill 
j>enctrate,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
much  greater  depths  into  the  soil,  in  search 
of  moisture,  than  they  can,  from  the  resisl- 
aiK'C  of  the  ease-hardened  subsoil,  commonly 
attain.  Thus  the  roots  of  the  wheal-phint 
in  loose  deep  soils,  have  bcfcn  found  to  de- 
scend to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  or 
even  more  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  plants 
are  principally  sustaine<l  in  dry  weather  by 
I  lie  ntmospheric  aqueous  vapour  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  that  that  supply  of  water  must 
be  necessarily  increuseil,  by  enabling  the 
ntuio«pherie  vapour  and  ga-^es,  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  plants,  to  attain  to  a  greater 
depth;  for  the  interior  of  a  well  pulverized 
soil,  be  it  remembered,  continues  steadily  to 
absorb  this  essential  food  of  vegetables, 
even  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  dry- 
ing in  the  sun. 

And  by  facilitating  the  admission  of  uir 
to  the  soil,  another  advantage  is  obtained, 
that  of  increasiui;  ib>  temperature.  The 
earths  are  naturally  bad  cundiictors  of  beat, 
especially  downwards ;  thus  it  is  well-known, 
that,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  r«d-hot 
balls  employed  by  the  garrison  were  readily 
•»  c  2 
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a  iignier  colour,  a  rrec  access  oi  air  lo  au 
toils  alao  adds  to  their  fertility,  by  promot- 
ing the  decomposition  of  the  excretory  mat- 
ten  of  plants,  which  otherwise  would  remain 
for  a  lon^r  period,  to  the  annoyance  of 
plants  of  the  same  species. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  English  Agricultural  Soriety, 
Sir  E.  Stracey  has  given  some  of  the  results 
of  his  experience  with  the  Kackheath  sub- 
soil-plough, and  they  are  of  a  description 
which  cannot  be  too  generally  known:  — 
"  On  my  coming^"  he  remarks,  "  to  reside 
on  my  estate  at  Backheath,  about  six  years 
since,  I  found  500  acres  of  heath  land,  com- 
posing two  farms  (which  had  been  enclosed 
under  an  act  of  parliament  about  forty 
years),  without  tenants ;  the  gorse,  heather, 
and  fern  shooting  up  in  all  parts.  In  short, 
the  land  was  in  such  a  condition,  that  the 
crops  returned  not  the  seed  sown.  The  land 
was  a  loose  loamr  soil,  and  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  plougn  to  a  depth  not  exceeding 
/oar  incheii,  beneath  which  was  a  substra- 
tum (prorincially  called  an  iron  pan),  so 
hard,  that  with  difficulty  could  a  pickaxe 
be  made  to  enter  in  many  places ;  and  my 
bailiff,  who  had  looked  after  the  land  for 
thirty-five  years,  told  me  that  the  lands 
were  not  worth  cultivation  —  that  all  the 
neighbouring  farmers  said  the  same  thing — 
and  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
via.,  to  plant  with  fir  and  forest  trees;  but 
to  this  I  paid  but  little  attention,  as  I  had 
the  year  preceding  allotted  some  parcels  of 
ground,  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  lands,  to 
some  cottagers ;  to  each  cottage,  about  one 
third  of  an  acre.  The  crops  on  all  the.<>e 
allotments  looked  fine,  healthy,  and  good. 
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pre  :  the  wheat,  the  ''  (r(vlik'n  drop."  Aly 
lislj  tiiniipg  on  this  \mi<l  ihia  year  lire 
pootl ;  niy  pniitlinj»  nnd  stijnr-f<uif  lur- 
luiliii^  in  miuiv  parts,  flmriiifr  the  fiite 
DOse  of  mv   neighbours,   having  liet'ii 
tljr    iiijurcU   by   the   forrcnta   nf   rain 
b  foil  after  they  hiul  shown  themselves 
e  the  ground.     Turnips  must  have  a 
I   iui<l  well-pulverised  soil,   in   order  to 
Ic   theiu  to  swell,  nnd  the  tup-rool.f  to 
itntiv  in  search  of  I'ihxI.     The  tap-root 
6wcdi^li  turnip  has  been  known  to  pe- 
»tc  thirty-nine  inches  into  theffround. 
^•Turf  Ploiifrli. — "  Being  on  the  aub- 
'•  of  the  subsoil -plough,"  snya  Sir  Kd- 
bd  Strai'ey,  "  I  may  as  well   tell   you   I 
t  contriveil  another  plough,   from    the 
of  which  the  greatest  benefit  hius  been 
Ked   by  my  park  land.     I  <'idl   litis  my 
b-ttirf  plough."     It  is  used  to  loiaen  (be 
'•bout  ten  inches  and  a  half  deeii  betow 
mrfnre,  without  tuniing  over  the  lliig  ; 
fning  the  soil  underneath,  eonst'(juentlv, 
Bttiii"  tlie  air  and  the  rain,  and  perniit- 
of  the  herbage  to  spread  in 
t  ".d.     There  are  no  murks  left 

iaich  it  can  be  known  that  the  land 
been   so   plougherl,   except    from   the 
fht  lines  of  the  coulter,  at  the  distance 
Out  fourteen  inches  one  from  another. 
tout  three  monthK  (Vom  time  of  ]dongh- 
laese  lines  are  totally  obliterated,  and 
■Hntity  of  aftcrniortli,  and  the   ihick- 
^^Mbe  bottom,  have  been  the   t^ubjcct 
Hnration  of  all  my  neighbours.     Ati- 
f  lulvantagc  from  itiis  sub-turf  plough- 
>,  lliat,  before  that  took  phwe,  water 
Ijring  stagnant  in  ninny  Jiarts   (uj'ler 
rains),     especially     in     the    lower 
to  a  great  dcjith  :  now  no  water 
lie  Eeen  lying  on  any  (lart,  the  whole 
;   abtorbed  by  the  cartli."     (Joura.  of 
■Agr.  Sue.  vol.  i.  p.  2  J3.) 
l^   for   heavier  soils,   the  evidence  in 
of  subsoil-ploughing  is  eipially  valu- 
In   the  ^ear    1838,   an   ex[ioriraent 
made  by  Sir  .Tames  iMidiam,  which  is 
rCuit  in  several  re.spects.     It  ■waa  on  a 
Cf  about  eight  acres,  of  the  poorest 
•vettest  land.     "  Hie   surface   soil   is 
;   five  inches  deep  of  black  eaith,  of  a 
'     quality.     The  subixjil  is  u  wc>eping 
KJvc  clay,  with  sand  and  rusty  gravel 
mixed.     This  clay  extends  tu  the  bot- 
t*f  the  drains,  which  are  of  tile,  liud 
inches  deep  in  every  furrow.     This 
rented  by  the  out -going  tenant  at 
acre,     ft  was  in  pasture  of  the 
s<Tiplion,   overrun    with  rushes 
w|ualic  phiiits.     After  draining 
f  of  this  nehl,  I  used  Mr.  Smith  s 
plough.   On  the  other  lialf  I  trench- 
to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  by 
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two  ploughs  following  in  succcjsioa 
the  hrst  [mrt,  not  mixing  with  the  stirfaca 
any  of  the  subsoil  ;  in  (he  last  (urt,  com- 
mingling the  surface  and  the  subsoil  in 
nearly  e'luul  ]iro[ioition9.  The  whole  field 
was  heavily,  but  eijually  manured,  and 
planted  witii  potatoes;  and  though  the  po- 
tato crop,  even  on  good  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood {Cimibcrluud),  was  below  an 
average,  yet  the  crop  in  this  lieli!  exceeded 
an  average,  nnd  yielded  about  twelve  tims 
per  acre.  The  held  is  eiju.-dly  drained  in 
every  part.  The  crop  was  so  equal  through- 
out the  lieht,  that  I  am  unable  to  pronounce 
])Oditively  which  part  was  the  best,  but  I 
am  imlined  to  give  tlie  preference  to  thnt 
portion  wheit^  Jlr.  Smith's  subsoil-plough 
was  used."  (Jouni.  of  Eiig.  Agr.Soc.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  .140 — 421.;  Ti-niui.  High.  Hoc.  vol.  ii. 
[I.  20().  ;  Jirif.  Ftirui.  Mi)^.  vol.  iv.  p.  434.) 

SL'BSTHATl'M.  A  stratum  lying  un- 
der another  stratum.  The  term  siihmit  is 
generally  applied  (o  the  matters  which  in- 
tervene between  the  surface  soils  luid  the 
rocks  on  wlii.-h  llicy  rest ;  thus,  cFay  is  the 
coiuinon  substratum,  or  subiioil,  of  gravel. 

.SUCCORY.    See  CiiiccoBr. 

SUCCULENT.  A  botanical  term,  gig- 
nifving  (leshy,  or  Idled  with  juice. 

oUC'KKK.  A  young  twig  or  shoot  from 
the  root  of  a  plant.     .See  1'bopagation. 

SUDOUIFIC.  Having;  the  [lOwer  of 
producing  perspirntion.  It  is  a  medicine 
which,  entering  ihe  circulation,  acts  on  the 
subcutaneous  vessels,  and  augments  the 
action  of  the  glands  of  the  skin  which 
se<rele  tlie  sweat. 

Sl'KT.  The  fat  situated  about  the  loins 
and  kidneys,  which  is  harder  and  less  fusi- 
ble than  that  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
animal.  That  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  chieflj 
used;  and,  when  melted  out  of  its  contain- 
ing uiciidiraiies,  it  foniis  tallow,  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  muuui'acture  of  candles 
and  the  ordinary  soaps.  Qcef  and  muttou 
suet,  when  fused,  concrete  ut  a  temperature 
of  about  100°.  Like  other  kinds  of  fat,  it 
is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.     See  Adki-s,  Fat,  Labd,  &c. 

SUFFRUTICOSK.  (Lat.  »ufrutcj,  on 
iindershnib.)  Any  jilant  which  is  not  ex- 
actly either  u  shrub  or  an  herbaceous  plant, 
that  is,  which  has  not  hard  woody  twigs  and 
complete  buds  like  the  one,  nor  perishable 
succulent  leaves  and  shoots,  like  the  other, 
is  so  termeil.  Lavender  is  an  instance  of  a 
BufTrutic-ose  plant, 

SUGAR.  (Fr.  mere;  Germ.  zufJier.) 
Tlic  great  commercial  demand  for  sugar  is 
almost  exclusively  sujiplied  from  the  sugar- 
cane {Arumlo  mccharifera),  which  contains 
it  in  greater  quantity  and  purity  than  any 
other  plant,  and  consequently  affords  Ihe 
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inoIasse<<,  or  uncrystallisable  sugar,  by  drip- 
ping. This  forms  muscovaiio  sugar,  which 
15  ttfterwards  purified  in  Europe.  The 
purest  raw  sugar  comes  from  Demerara. 
Pure  sugar  is  a  compound  of  4444  of  car- 
bon, 6' 18  of  hydrogen,  and  4978  of  oxygen, 
in  100  parts.  Sugar  is  nutritive,  demul- 
cent, and  powermlly  antiseptic.  Grape 
sugar  undergoes  fermentation  more  readily 
than  cane  sugar.  A  large  quantity  of 
Bugar,  identical  to  cane  sugar,  is  contained 
in  tlie  Slip  of  the  American  maple  {Acer 
tacchnrimun),  that  of  the  cocoa  nut  (Cocos 
vucifer-a),  and  in  the  juice  of  the  beet-root 
(Beta  rulfiuris),  from  eacli  of  which  it  may 
be  economically  obtaineil :  it  has  also  l)een 
extracted  from  grapes  or  raisinis  and,  as  is 
well  known,  is  contained  abundantly  in 
many  ripe  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables. 
It  is,  however,  in  these  seldom  so  pure  or 
in  such  quantity  as  to  admit  of  ready  se- 
paration. The  total  average  quantity  en- 
tered annually  for  home  consumption  is, 
in  round  numbers,  nearly  4,000,000  ewls. 
See  Molasses,  Saccbakikk  StusTAscES, 
&c. 

SULPHUR -WORT.  (Pm-frfamnn,  from 
peuke,  a  pike,  and  datu>.i,  parched ;  su  named 
because  of  its  strong  resinous  smell.)  A 
genus  of  perennial,  fetid,  resinous,  smooth 
herbs,  with  round,  striate*!,  branching,  leafy, 
solid  stems.  Leaves  repeatedly  compound, 
with  extremely  narrow,  acute,  entire  leaf- 
lets. Umliels  large,  concave,  or  flat,  of 
numerous  general  and  partial  smooth  rays. 
Bractes  several,  rather  small.  Flowers 
yellow.  Fruit,  first  reddish,  then  of  a 
tawny  brown  :  there  is  one  indigenous  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  not  common ;  the  sea  sulpbur- 
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|>ril  as  the  mean  period  of  its  arrival ; 
It  rcniainn  more  tliaii  aix  inontlia  in 
country,  Irc'niiently  on  its  ret  urn  re- 
ing  the  precise  locality  it  had  itihubited 
easons  before.  SwnJIows  arc  occitsion- 
seeu  c»rlicr  than  the  date  here  mcn- 
tA,  even  in  a.  backward  sjiring,  the 
fMjon  being  inlluenccd  by  the  tcmpern- 
I  of  the  country  they  priKccil  from. 
jf  feed  entiri'iy  on  winged  insects,  which 
|K>uglit  for  in  the  air  durinj;  the  fircalcr 
1  of  the  <lay ;  the  i)owor  of  flight  enjoyed 
ii«*«  birds  enabling  them  to  remain  im 
wing  for  hours  in  succession  in  pursuit 
peir  prey,  without  any  apparent  lassi- 
^  The  nest  of  the  swiJlow  in  formed  of 
Uened  earth  or  clay,  mixed  with  straw 
1  bents,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
I,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  white, 
|Ucd  with  ash-colour  and  dark  red ; 
r  are  nine  lines  and  a  half  long  by  i>ix 
■  and  a  tutlf  broad.  The  general  colour 
fg  plimiaec  is  slate  blue  and  dull  black  ; 
dun  and  throat  are  chestnut.  Whole 
[til  of  the  bird  eight  inches  and  n  half, 
rhich  the  very  elongated  outside  tail- 
kcn  measure  nearly  live  inches,  (lar- 
I  Bnt.  DirtU,  vol.  li.  p.  213.) 
JVAilP.  tiround  habitually  sonioiatand 
ma  not  to  admit  of  being  trotl  by  cattle, 
Mt  the  same  lime  producing  particular 
U  of  trees,  bushes,  and  plants.  A  awam]> 
n  from  a  bog  and  a  marsh  in  producing 
k  itad  shrubs,  while  the  latter  produce 
lierbage,  ulants,  and  mosses.  In  autumn 
ipring,  tlic  exhalHlion.s  from  swain])S 
brodui^tive  of  aguts  conaoquently  it  is 
Ertuit  to  fill  them  up  or  dram  tlicm. 

KAN.  {Cyfrnus.)  Of  the  noble  web- 
birrLs  so  cilh-d  there  are  three  Uri- 
^tecies :  the  Iloofier,  or  Bewick's;  the 
i«  and  the  tjiine  swan.  The  wild  .swan 
]Ioo]icr  ought-,  ]K'rhui>s,  to  be  regiu-ded 
lk«  only  true  native  species.  The  tame 
fe  (C.  otor)  is  superior  in  bulk  to  either 
pe  wild  s[>ecies,  and  is  at  once  dislin- 
Ibed  by  a  large  black  cullous  knob  on 
(,btue  of  the  bill.  Our  remarks  in  this 
le  will  be  exclusively  directed  to  the 
^ticated  swan.  These  graceful  birds 
rarely  dressed  for  the  table ;  ihcy  are 

Ked  too  ornamental  to  destroy .  They 
destructive  to  lish,  and  thev  kei-p 
r  free  from  weed.-!.  Sir.  Mam,  who 
X  studied  their  habits,  in  his  work  uu 
ttutic  Pirultry,  says  the  tame  swan  is 
btvorous  and  gronivnrous ;  that  is,  they 
I  upon  wiihIs  and  grain.  Tlicy  love  also 
lid,  vegetables,  Sec,  which  they  eat 
hdily  from  the  hand. 

"^  I  lays  from  five  to  eight  eegs  in 

.   and  breeds  only  once  m  the 
^jicv  love   un   islet  to   breed   their 
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youn"  upon,  for  tlie  sake  of  its  quiet ;  and 
a  little  straw  deposited  there  is  all  they 
require  for  makitig  their  nest.  The  swan 
sits  a  month,  but  il'  the  weather  is  bad,  they 
arc  known  to  remain  hmger  before  they 
hatch.  The  cygnets,  or  young  swans,  re- 
main a  yciu"  with  their  porenta ;  but  when 
the  breeding  season  approaches  the  old  cob, 
or  male  biril,  drives  tliem  away.  This  ig 
the  perio<l  to  sell ;  ami  if  the  binls  have 
paired,  they  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the 
nuu'ket.  bwans  are  not  in  full  plumage  till 
the  third  year.  These  birds  often  take 
(light  at  the  lidl  of  the  year,  therefore  the 
old  birds  should  have  the  first  joint  of  one 
vi'iim  removed,  which  would  prevent  their 
roving.  Two  pair  of  swans  will  seldom 
agree  together  ujion  the  same  piece  of 
water.  The  cob,  or  male  Swan,  is  larger 
than  the  female,  and  bolder.  They  require 
feeding  in  very  severe  winters,  and  the  ice 
should  be  broken  for  them  to  swim  about. 
At  other  limes  they  feed  on  wee<ls  crowing 
In  the  water,  or  herbage  on  the  banks  of  it. 
Swans  and  cygnets  arp  caught  most  easily 
with  a  swan  hook,  which  is  a  long  pole  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  blunt  Iio<ik  ten 
inches  iu  leiiglh,  bent  at  right  angles  to 
(he  [lole  ;  the  nii<;le  should  be  turned  like 
n  ring,  and  open  in  the  inner  side,  to  let  in 
the  neck  nf  the  bird.  The  swan  has  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  snort,  but  no  voice.  They 
hiss  when  angry.     See  Akuiai^  Stbammo 

OP. 

S\\'ARD.  Green  turf;  that  in,  the  sur- 
face of  land  under  pasture  grasses.  A  fine 
sward  may  be  callc<l  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  British  landscape,  not  being  found 
in  the  same  degree  of  perfection  iu  any  other 
country,  not  even  in  Ireland. 

SW'EAL.  To  singe  or  burn  off  the  hair, 
as  in  ho"s. 

SWEET-BRUR.    See  Eolartijik. 

SWEET  FLAG.  See  Acoaig  and  A»o- 
MATTC  Heed. 

SWEET-GRASS.  (Gli/cena,  fromgly- 
kero$, sweet,  alluding  to  the  herbage;  whence 
also  the  common  name.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  which  some  of  the  species  are  aquatics. 
Dr.  Smith  enumerates  six  indigenous  sfie- 
cies :  viz.  the  reedy  sweet-grass  {G.aqxia- 
lien),  the  floating  sweet-grass  (G.Jluitaiiji), 
the  reflexcd  sweet-grass  (6'.  ditUina),  the 
creeping  sea  sweet-grass  {G.  marihmo),  the 
procumbent  sea  sweet-grass  {O.  proeum- 
hemt),  and  the  hard  swect-fp-ass  {G.  rifrida). 
The  only  species  which  have  been  thought 
wortli^  of  trial  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  other 
exi»enmentjd  cultivators  of  grasses  are  :  — 

1.  The  floating  sweet-grass  (G./luilinu). 
The  panicle  is  oblong,  branched,  ilivarieat- 
ing.  Spikelets  close  jircssed.  Florets  nu- 
merous, obtuse,  seven-ribbed,  with  short 
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tioat,  are  jaid  to  be  Teiy  partial  to  the 
K«d. 

2.  The  reedv  fweet-p^ts  (G.  aqaatica). 
In  this  <pecies  the  panicle  is  erect,  repeat- 
eiilv  branched,  spreading.  Florets  nume- 
rous, obtuse,  with  seven  ribs.  Xectarr 
vloreiL  acute.  This  grass  is  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  frequent  on  the  mar- 
gins of  standing  pools.  On  the  banks  and 
uttle  inlands  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
eenerallv  mown  twice  in  the  rear  for  hav, 
It  aSbrds  abundant  croTh-  of  valuable  winter 
fodder.  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us  that  in  flat 
countries,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  suf- 
ticientlr  drained,  it  is  almost  the  only  grass 
for  hav  and  pasturage.  In  the  fens  of 
Cambridge,  Lmcoln.  &C.,  immense  tracts 
which  used  to  be  overflowed  and  produce 
useless  aquatic  plants,  and  still  retain  much 
moiiture.  though  drained  In-  mills,  are  co- 
vere<l  with  this  grass,  which  not  only  affords 
rich  )>asturage  in  summer,  but  forms  the 
chief  part  of  their  winter"  fodder.  Its 
powerful  creeping  roots  make  it  a  danp;er- 
uus  and  troublesome  wce<l  in  (Utchcs,  where, 
with  other  af^uatic  plants,  it  soon  chokes 
them  up.  In  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  FAy 
this  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  si.K  feet, 
and  pro%-es  excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows, 
though  horses  are  not  fond  of  it.  The 
nutritive  matter  of  this  grass  contains  a 
greater  pn>portion  of  sugar  than  exists  in 
anv  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses.  The 
best  manner  of  propagating  it  is  by  plant- 
ing the  roots  either  in  autumn  or  spring. 
It  flowers  about  the  second  and  third  weeks 
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djacenl  iislands.     His  colour 

and  climate,  but  is  generally 
with  black  spots  and  streaks. 
ivered  with  coarse  hairs  or 
acted  with  soil  wool,  and 
■d  longer  bristles  upon  the 
e,  whicli  he  erects  when   in 

a  very  bold  and  fK)werful 
Kcomes  more  fierce  and  iu- 
c.  From  the  form  of  his 
itty  herbivorous  in  his  habits, 

roots,  which  his  acute  sense 
wck  enables  him  to  discover 
Mhc  He  also  feeds  upr)n 
pjh(nich  as  worms  and  larvu-, 
W  up  from  the  {rrouml,  the 
srouJl  reptiles,  the  younj;  of 
Ccasionally  carrion  ;  he  even 
liiB  snakes  with  iuipunity. 
produces  a  litter  but  once  a 
nuch  smaller  numbers  thim 
Itcd.    She  u-^ually  carries  her 

months,  or  sixteen  weeks. 
Ite  the  hog  has  been  known  to 
libirty  years,  but  when  domes- 
•uauy  slaughtcreil  for  baoon 
ro  yean  old,  and  boars  kilK-d 
Ion  reach  to  the  age  of  five. 
I  hog  is  tamed,  it  undergoes 
Rnongst  other  changes  in  its 
The  ears  become  less  move- 

S'  required  to  collect  distant 
nnnid.ible  tusks  of  the  male 
lieing  necessary    for  sell'-de- 
IBuscTes  of  Ihc  neck   become 
from  not  being  so  much  ex- 


ercised Bs  m  the  natural  state.  The  head  be- 
comes more  inclined,  the  back  and  loins  are 
lengthened,  the  body  rendered  more  capa- 
cious, the  limbs  shorter  an<l  less  muscular ; 
and  anatomy  proves  that  the  stoma<'h  and 
intestinal  canals  have  also  become  propor- 
tionately extended  along  with  the  frinu  of 
the  body.  The  habits  and  inntincts  of  the 
animal  changes:  it  becomes  diurnal  in  its 
habit",  not  choosing  the  night  for  its  search 
of  food;  is  more  insatiate  in  its  appetite, 
and  the  tendency  to  obesity  increases. 

The  male,  forsaking  its  solitary  habits  be- 
comes gregarious,  and  the  female  produces 
her  young  more  frequently  and  m  larger 
numbers.  With  its  diminished  strength 
anel  p<iwcr  of  active  motion,  the  animal  also 
loses  its  desire  for  liberty.  These  chimges 
of  form,  ai)petites,  and  Labits  being  com- 
municated to  its  progeny,  a  new  race  of 
aninuils  is  produced,  better  suited  to  their 
altered  condition.  'ITic  wild  hog  after  it 
lix-!  been  domesticated  does  nut  appear  to 
revert  to  its  former  state  and  habits;  at 
least  the  swine  of  South  America  carried 
thither  by  tl>e  Spaniards,  which  have 
escripeil  to  the  woods,  retain  their  grega- 
rious habits,  and  have  not  become  wild 
boars. 

In  its  wild  stale  Uuv  hog  has  six  incisor 
teeth  in  the  upper,  and  si-x  in  the  lower 
jaw;  but  when  doincHticated  the  number  is 
reduced  to  three  in  eiw-h  jaw,  and  this  num- 
ber is  not  constant.  The  vertebra;  of  the 
back  vary  from  fourteon  to  fiflcen  in  num- 
ber ;  the  lumbar  and  the  sacral  from  four  to 
six  ;  the  caudal  from  two  to  three  or  four, 
the  tail  being  often  rudinientiJ  in  the  do- 
mes ticatc<l  races. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Eyton  (Trtnu.  of  ZooV.  Sac. 
Feb.  1837),  amongst  other  ostcological 
dirt'crences  in  the  races  of  horn,  jmints  out 
the  following  as  applicable  to  the  number  of 
vertebra: :  — 
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The  bog  family  includes  several  species, 
but  these  have  usually  been  divided  into 
three  genera. 

I.  The  true  hog,  which  is  the  most  dif- 
fused and  important  class,  compreheiiiling 
the  wild  boar  (Sia  aper)  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  .\fricn;  the  babiroussa  (Sum  baliinutay 
of  th  '  islands  of  the  Eust«m  Archipelago^  | 
whic'i  is  of  lighter  fonn  than  the  eonimoo  ( 
wild  hog;  the  Papuan  hog  (Siu  popunurit) 
of  New  Guinea,  and  the  wood  swine,  or 
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JiK  inc  B»ej  3>:e  s^nao'  »  t»Te  bem 
ina:p!3inB»  ti  Ajosnn.  V=t  to  taken  met 
t^  ^  «^T  •'•.■w.'g.t  ±rta  Ae  old  Ttvid. 
ant   X    'fiv   srw   jccrki   aai    mslnplied 

rte  ar<c  wrasn  x  Cisada.  U>e  BrittA 
Xitra  AneHsd.  jtROaoectii.  aad  tbe 
UTi'oea  Scaes..  armi  w^  tbem  the  swine 
It  'ae   j«LT!ig  tviue^i.  od  a  few  of  ibe 

:*tt-«.Tier.  Fr:BL  H«  3tr=r«  aai  haHts  tbe 
Mc  'w  '^  mMc  TTvcabie  sua  ■attfal  of 
lil  '^  ■nTimi"}'  >r«£  r7  tbe  tasir  jrtdti  in 
'as  asemc  annnv  It  «»  Ui  ivrest  re- 
siiu.'.-  m^jiig  JB  ans  ^^ckv  c^  toil  and 
bsraAic.  ^  sr:hyii  (oner  «i  Baicritj. 
^Kjiirse  i:»  ckcl.  «c«cn  {«t.  ice  tbe  mast 
,  S3  tmx  iioi.  -wmiite  iemst  sabiect  to 
aeatiaim  is  a  bcw  stuatioa. 
tiiiis  ?KMZ  arr  polian  cf 
iin^o.-c;   Ssjcrrj-i   .-c  iin  'ieiiisXmg  and 

iWviafl-T  eransiei  weicB  coBmerce. 
0C  tbf  invTrmiOkre  of  t&  slare  trade. 
aSfranr  tau  JlsDsiraa;  ccfaommitiei  of 
rf.vxroK  tbe  >««  tkwom  froat  Cfcina, 
ATn.-SL  jm£  .-cber  «c=tri«.  Tbe  larce  eco- 
iaainciuit  ;e  jvci  i=  UK  Cehed  Suuea.  far 
<x.-w=isc  '^  .-vonKTOce  «'  aar  ether 
.-Ata'trr.'W  ajjt.-"  ji.-cij««;^:»i  Baialr  to  the 
iBor-fvAKt&t  .t"  tbt-  VcKwo*.  >T  CSQSIK  tbe 
.■•-•csiirirZi  ane=tioa  to 

.■c*r  !-£  :i«  ».■»;  irvctas:  irtsclej  of 
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not  croMed  once  in  six  or 

I  the  As'mtic  brceil,  tlicy  will 
(ap«  Slid  iiuiility.  The  im- 
rus  will  be  jiiuiiil  excellent 
but  particulurly  as  a  cross 
feeding  hufra.  The  iiuqua- 
in  which  liiis  breed  hus  ob- 
it inc'iinibcnt  ou  every 
ihcg  U)  improve  bis  aUtvk  of 
D  II  cross  with  that  race. 
f  and  thrifty  iu  its  nature, 
log  requires  consUuit  good 
decline  fiwt. 

'litJt  Breed.  —  The  original 
of  Great  Britain  may  be 
wo  general  clu»s«tj  but  be- 
tremcs  there  are  so  many 
umbers  cannot  be  reduceii 

small  fize,  with  the  cam 
o,  of  which  the  most  marked 
:  Highlands  and  islands  of 
y  are  hurdy  creatures,  usu- 
f  brown  colour,  having  an 
■ith  coarse  bristles  on    the 

;  and  uppruximute  closely 
id  habits  to  tLe  wilil  hri«;. 
le  most  part,  left  to  provide 
ranging  at  large  over  the 
ors,  grubbing  up  reals  and 

eggs  of  bin!.'!,  and  even 
ha,  when  they  cnuie  in  their 
^  are  usually  ^ery  meagre 
coarse  and  lihrous;  but  it  is 
d  when  the  aniniids  are  con- 
rly  fed.  When  roaming  at 
ca-oout,  their  llesh,  from 
U-fiah,  sea-weed,  and  the 
hich  arc  cast  up  by  the  tide, 

and  unctuous  taste. 
1  class  comprises  those  of  a 
ii  long  pendent  ears. 
:ir  I'nlour  varies  consider- 
for  the  iiujst  part,  white,  or 
ith  black,  'i'he  charactcr- 
I  nu'e,  where  it  exists  with- 
e  wilJi  foreign  blood  (which 
I  case  in  the  present  day), 
)uth  form,  large  Ixmes,  long 
d  narrow  back,  low  .shoulder, 
with  the  ears  large  and  llap- 
iie  greater  part  nf  the  face, 
nuch  food,  are  slow  feeders, 

recommendation  is  that  of 
irceders,  and  attaining  to  a 

fattened,  at  the  age  of  two 
.  The  old  Knglish  brec*!, 
'  once  celebrated  local  races 
have  all  had  their  lUstinctive 
I  or  less  elfaced  by  crossing. 
,  or  Siamene  Dreed.  —  The 
widely-extended  race  which 
muaon  in  (bis  countrf  wei« 


brought  to  America  and  England  from  Can- 
ton and  other  Lidian  ports,  for  the  most 
part  as  .sea  stock  by  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  tea  trade,  &c.  Owing  to  the  niiich 
larger  consumption  of  pork  by  the  Chinese 
than  of  any  other  animal  fowl,  they  [lay 
great  attention  to  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  tlieir  swine.  It  is  saivl  they  even  use  the 
milk  of  the  sow  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  pure  Cliinese  breed  is  too  dclioate  and 
sensible  of  cold  to  be  of  much  value  in 
climates  liable  to  frequent  changes  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  by  inter- 
ini.\ture  that  its  value  is  recognised ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  its  intro<tuetion  has 
proveil  so  beneficial  in  Englainl,  by  cor- 
rei:ting  the  coars^Mieas  of  form,  quieting  the 
restless  disjiosition,  and  adding  a  greater 
tendency  to  mature  quickly  and  fatten 
kindly.  The  flosb  of  the  Eastern  hogs  is 
more  suited  for  pork  than  for  bacon.  Mr. 
C'ulluy  subdivides  the  Chinese  breed  into 
seven  varieties;  but  tlu're  appear  to  l)e 
only  two  distinct  spei-ies, —  tbe  white  and' 
the  black  ;  the  former  better  shajK-d  than 
the  latter,  but  less  hardy  and  prolihc.  Both 
are,  however,  small-limbed;  eurs  and  head 
thin  and  transparent,  small  and  fine ;  neck 
thick ;  the  body  close,  compact,  and  well 
formed ;  legs  very  short ;  flesh  delicate, 
round  in  tlie  carcase,  thin-skinned,  and  the 
head  so  embedded  in  the  neck,  that,  when 
tpiite  fat,  the  end  only  of  the  snout  can  be 
seen.  They  are  rather  didicnlt  to  rear  ;  the 
sows  are  bad  nur.ies ;  and,  from  their  small 
size,  they  seldom  reach  to  a  greater  weight 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  stone  when  one 
year  old,  and  si.xtecn  to  eighteen  stone 
when  two  years  (jld.< 

The  black  race,  from  their  valuable  pro- 
perties of  fattening  on  a  small  proportion  of 
food,  l»eing  very  thrifty,  and  prolific  breeders, 
iHitwiibstaiiding  their  interior  size,  have 
been  iidvantageously  crossed  with  other 
breeds. 

There  is  a  mixed  tawny  breed,  or  patched 
with  black  and  white,  which  is  valuable  fur 
breeding  sows  and  roosters. 

Hampshire  breed.  —  This  is  a  very  large 
breed,  which  is  longer  in  the  neck  and 
body,  but  not  so  comjmct  in  form  as  the 
Berkshire.  They  are  mostly  of  a  white 
colour,  or  spotted,  and  are  well  disfioscd 
to  fatten,  coming  up  to  a  great  weight  when 
properly  managed  in  rrapect  to  food.  The 
goodness  of  the  Hampshire  bog  is  pro- 
verbial ;  it  is  principally  fatl4:neu  for  large 
hams  and  bacon. 

The  S/iriip»hire  breed  is  large  and  coorw ; 
but  these  hogs  ore  found  profitable  whern 
the  keep  is  in  sulBcient  ttbundani.< 
sumiort;  hence  they  are  held  in  t- 
in  England  by  distillers,  and  are  i 
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by  a  cross  with  the  Berkshire,  which  has 
reduced  the  length  both  of  their  legs  and 
carcase,  and  rendered  the  head  lighter. 

ne  Rudgwick  breed. — This  is  the  most 
enormous  breed  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
reared  about  the  neiglibourhood  of  a  village 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  whence 
it  takes  its  name.  They  feed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size  without  any  peculiar  care, 
and  weigh,  at  two  years  old,  on  an  average, 
full  70  stone,  whicn  is  nearly  double  what 
most  other  kinds  will  weigh  at  the  same 
age.  The  Rudgwick  sows  are  accounted 
good  mothers,  very  prolific  and  hardy,  and 
ore  particulariy  noted  as  being  an  extremely 
large  sort,  having  been  known  to  weigh 
from  80  to  116  stone,  8  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
Indeed,  some  have  reached  to  the  extraor- 
dinary weight  of  182  stone.  As  large 
brceib  pay  the  farmer  the  best  in  many 
coses,  such  a  breed  as  the  Iludgwick  do- 
serves  to  be  attended  to  in  the  system  of 
hogmanagement. 

The  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  breeds  have  been 
lon^  in  repute  as  hardy  and  prolific  species, 
and  when  crossed  with  either  the  Dishley 
or  the  Berkshire  hog,  produce  animab  which 
are  held  in  very  general  esteem. 

The  Norfolk  breed.  —  This  is  described 
as  being  a  small,  short  set-eared,  thin- 
skinned  porkins  sort,  various  in  colour, 
white,  bluish,  striated ;  generally  an  inferior 
kind.  But  on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the 
county  there  is  a  large  spotted  variety  of 
very  good  form  and  quality. 

The  Suffolk  Breed  is  a  small,  delicate, 
white  race,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
held  in  good  estimation.    They  are  shorter 
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[  short  Boubby  noses,  very  fine 
ad  deep  in  (be  belly,  mil  in 
but  light  in  tlie  bone 
hey  feed  remarkably  quick, 
Dd  are  of  an  exccUeiit  quality 
be  sows  are  good  breeders,  and 
llfrom  eight  t<i  twelve  ;  but  they 

cter  ol'  being  biul  nurses. 
khire  breed  . —  Origiruilly  this 
4ie<l,  low  hog,  hulluw  ubout 
f  Mid  high  on  the'  riniip  ;  with 
pointed  ears  ;  roitiul  bonu  ; 
olour.  But  of  lute  years  this 
1  advantageously  crossed  with 
||  Berkshire  sortj,  and  a  smaller 
nriety  j>r(Kluce(l. 
iesler,  the  Yorkithire,  the  North' 
\  the   llerrford  breedt,  call   for 

I  "."he  Hereford  ajipears  to  be 
f  the  Shropshire,  and  is  a 
L>e ;  but  the  others  are  very 
(ossessing  few  good  point--. 
the  various  breeils  of  swine, 
of  the  principal  continental 
(tinct  races  may  not  be  out 
ill  tlierefore  give  a  slightly 
ent  of  a  diffuse  article  wUieh 
appeared  in  the  Qunrt.  Jaur. 
p.  49. 
le  time  of  Butlon,  (be  jrreatcr 
>gs  of  Vivarcz  and  the  north 
white;  while  in  Dauphiny, 
J  I'rovcuee,  they  were  all 
^  still  prevail  both  iu  Spain 
e  vai-iety  known  in  France 
:  of  pore  de  nobles  iipjjearfl 
rom  the  improved  Lnglisli 
Iginated  in  a  cross  between 
»e  sow  Kn<i  an  emancijiated 
The  French  breeds  of 
ll  general  bad,  but  exc-ellent 
pt  troin  Hretjigne  from  hogs 
■nis  and  fattird  olf  with  niai7.e. 
1  breeds  of  France  at  the  pre- 

V  of  Oie  Pays  d'Aiige^  in  which 
kail  and  shar^i,  ears  narrow  and 
f  long,  legs  broad  and  strong, 
rbite,  and  l>ones  xundl.  It  nt- 
reight  of  800  lbs. 
I  o/Poitou. — 'J"he  distinguish- 
I  of  which  are,  head  long  and 
be  point  projecting,  ears  large 
ifi  uody  long,  bones  large,  but 
lug,  bristles  coarse.  Its  weight 
i»  dOO  lbs. 

t*  nf  Perigord.  —  Neck  thick 
kdy  broad  and  compact,  hair 
iTiee,  crossed  with  others,  has 
lied  swine,  so  common  in  the 

((f  Champagne.  —  These  do 
II,  they  are  of  large  dimen- 


sions, with  long  flat  sides,  broad  pendent 
cars,  and  coarse  white  hair. 

5.  Tile  race  of  Boulugne  arc  also  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  disposed  to  fatten  quickly ; 
ears  very  broiul,  general  colour  white.  This 
breed  has  sprung  from  a  cross  between  the 
larger  English  breed  and  one  oi'  the  com- 
mon raci's  of  France. 

Tlic  French  pigs,  altbtmgli  they  have 
excited  rnany  facetious  observations  from 
travellers,  and  not  unfrequently  been  com- 
pared to  greyhounds,  may  be  fdtlened,  we 
are  assured,  at  a  small  expense  {  and  the 
method  of  doing  this  is  now  beginning  to 
be  miderstood.  The  Chinese  and  Knglish 
breeds  are  also  getting  into  use  for  crossing. 
The  fart  that  4,000,000  pigs  aj-e  killed  yearly 
in  I'Vance,  shows  of  bow  great  iin|>ortunce 
(hey  iire  to  the  small  agriculturist.  (For. 
Quart.  Ilee.) 

Otheb  Kt'RopKAK  liHEEDS.  —  In  somc 
purls  of  Hungary  the  breed  of  swine  is  ex- 
cellent. In  (rcrmany  swine  are  common, 
but  the  breed  is  every  where  indiirercnt. 
Of  the  other  continental  races  only  a  very 
few  reipiire  jiarlicular  notice. 

The  Jnlltnid  .Swine,  which  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  form  on  important  branch  of 
Danish  conimcree,  have  the  ears  large  and 
pendent,  body  elongated,  back  somewhat 
curved,  legs  long. 

The  Swedinh  Swine. — The  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic  breed  of  Sweden  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  cross  of  the  wild  boar, 
and  have  the  head  bnjad,  turned  upwards; 
wu-s  unusually  erect,  body  lengthened,  legs 
long. 

The  Polish  and  Ruttian  Pigs  are  gene- 
rally small,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
colour. 

Uace  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.  —  Thia 
breed  is  somewhat  less  in  size,  but  eUe  ap- 
proaches closely  to  the  Siamese  pig,  and  is 
ueiuly  identical  with  the  breed  ol  tiie  South 
Sea  Islands.  It  probably  originateil  in  In- 
dia. The  hair  is  black  or  deep  chestnut, 
haril,  and  thinly  scattered ;  the  ears  are 
straight,  the  tail  f>endent  an<l  terminated 
by  a  tuft  of  bristles.  This  race  is  now  very 
generally  ibstributcd;  it  has  l>een  propagated 
extensively  in  Australasia,  and  now  oeeura 
not  only  in  SoulJiern  Al'rica,  but  in  several 
parts  of  South  America. 

The  nmoiith  or  nhnrt-legged  Sicin*,  a 
breed  derived  from  the  Chinese,  are  bred 
in  .Siiain,  I'ortugal,  Savoy,  and  the  north 
and  south  of  Italy.  Thin  pig  is  uf  small 
size,  very  productive,  and  a  ready  fattener; 
it  is  usually  of  a  eopj)er  coh>ur,  but  some- 
times occurs  of  a  bright  fiery  red.  The 
head  is  unusually  short,  the  jaws  thick,  the 
forehead  stunted ;  the  skin  falls  in  folds 
above  the  eyes ;  the  ears  arc  short,  pointed, 


fnzzled  bristles,  of  a  grey  colour,  more  or 
less  deep,  approaching  to  rufous  brown. 

The  Pig  of  Guinea  (not  the  Gruinea  pi") 
is  a  remiu-kable  variety,  whidi  is  litUc 
known.  The  back  is  bare ;  head  small ; 
ears  long,  slender,  and  much  pointed ;  tail 
long,  naked,  reaching  to  the  ground ;  hair 
short,  red,  shining,  nner  and  softer  than 
that  of  any  other  known  race. 

In  Asia  only  Europeans  and  the  low 
Hindoos  eat  pork.  Wild  hogs  are  abundant, 
and  do  so  much  injury  to  the  rice  fields 
that  it  is  a  material  part  of  the  ryot's  busi- 
ness to  watch  them,  which  he  does  night 
and  day,  on  a  raised  platform  of  bamboos. 

Of  the  Mediterranean  breeds  there  are 
several,  which  are  approved  and  held  in 
much  estimation ;  among  these  are  the  Mal- 
tese, the  Neapolitan,  &c.,  and  hogs  are  oc- 
casionally brought  from  the  sea-ports  of 
Turkey  and  Spain. 

The  Maltese  breed  was  at  one  time  in 
great  favour  in  England ;  it  was  -of  small 
size,  of  a  black  colour,  nearly  destitute  of 
bristles,  with  an  aptitude  to  fatten  readily. 
A  breed  from  the  country  near  Naples  has 
been  recently  introduced,  which  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  cross  with  the  existing 
native  breeds.  This  Neapolitan  breed  is 
very  similar  to  the  Maltese  breed  already 
alluded  to.  Their  flesh  is  goo<l  and  delicate, 
but  the  animals  are  not  hardy,  and  quite 
unfit  for  general  use.  The  duchy  of  Parma 
is  said  to  pro<lucc  the  best  hogs  of  Italy, 
which  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  those 
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peace  when  they  ( 
tlicm  to  sleep  at 
their  fatting.   ( Tr 
many  wild  swine  i 

Charaeteritties  < 
evidently  much  d 
fercnt  circumstanc 
other  descriptions 
selected  with  esiie 
ture  of  the  climat 
cumstances  of  the 
the  farm  is  <»ndu( 
be  consulted  in  jui 
animal  are  the  fc 
and  the  iiuality  of 
or  lop  ear,  and  coi 
monly  asserted  to 
and  thicknes*  of  s 
ears  show  the  tiz 
animals  to  be  mor 

In  the  selection 
are  considered  to  1 
long,  but  full  in  tl 
and  rather  short 
bone ;  thick,  plum] 
case;  fiillintnequ 
hide ;  and  of  a  g 
breed,  with,  above 
fatten  well  and  ex] 
Depth  of  carcase, 
of  the  loin  and  bn 
moderate  shortnesi 
of  the  gammons  i 
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y.  If  colour  deserve  any 
Berhmps  the  light,  sandy,  aiid 
ive  to  be  preferred,  its  these 
rd  by  for  the  most  delioatc 
■d. 

i —  The  sow  generally  goes 
Nir  luuni'  months,  but  tlic  ]>e- 
jpa  in  diflVrent  species  viiries 
feyhocording  to  tlie  experi- 
SloMier  on  the  gC8tatiiin  ai' 
lenrs  that  the  extreme  period, 
I  sows  were  109  to  143  days, 
ead  to  the  inference  that  they 
Ige  127  diiys  from  the  time  of 
IT  until  they  furrow ;  but  ex- 
es that  they  most  commonly 
I  little  more  than  sixteen 
gh  they  ooeasioniUly  go  with 
ireeks.  Both  the  sexes  ratini- 
for  coition  at  seven  or  eight 
id  although  frecjuently  brought 

still  earlier  age,  it  in  more 
restrain  them  until  they  Imvc 
le  age  of  twelve    months,  iis 

■trouger  litter  will  lie  jiro- 
tlioiir  should  not  commence 
cat  least  a  year  old,  and  be 
ercd  in  his  prime  at  two  years 
old  not  be  strained  by  being 
trve  too  many  sows ;  fnitu 
irtecn  being  suflicient.  The 
rely  be  put  to  the  boar  before 
aid.  See  Gestation. 
■  when  collectively  si>oken  of 
ithcr  termed  swine,  hogs,  or 
len  distinctively  naiucil,  the 
fade  is  called  a  "  burrow,"  the 
pMMraled  is  called  a  "  boar," 
•  a  "  sow,"  or  '*  shoot  j"  their 
B  very  young  being  styled 
^  anil  when  advanced  some- 
I  sire,  "  porkers."  ' 

ich  difference  of  0[iiiiion  as  to 
Vt  breeding  sows.  Some  con- 
irs  at  three  yearx  old  throw 
Ich  larger  and  stronger  than 
I  age ;  while  others  are  of  opi- 
lare  never  such  good  breetlers 
of  from  a  year  and  a  half  to 
IS  half  old  ;  after  which  they 
I  unevenly. 

the  sex  of  the  progeny,  it  ia 
jreccnt  French  work  ou  the 
Deration  (G'lron,  sur  la  /?«- 
f  Animavx  Jionietliquee),  that 
I  those  which  receive  the  male 

generally  more  males  than 
tis  not  a  matter  of  much  con- 
fine ;  but  in  horses  and  cattle 
f  of  tome  moment :  and  if  this 
out  by  experience,  the  hint 
ove  useful  to  breeders. 
iuce  two  litters  iu  a  year 


(occasionally  five  in  two  years),  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  pigs  at  each  farrow.  The 
number  of  pigs  to  be  kept  will  be  easily  in- 
dicatcfl  by  the  number  of  teats  which  the 
mother  ha.«;  and  on  no  account  should  more 
\>e  attempted  to  be  retained  than  nature 
has  thu.'i  provided  for. 

"  The  choice  of  a  boar,"  says  a  modem 
writer,  *'  depends  so  much  u])on  fancy,  or 
local  prejudice,  in  favour  of  a  jiarticulur 
breed,  and  is  so  little  governed  by  either 
soil  or  cliiunte,  that  no  other  general  rule 
can  be  laiii  down  upon  the  subject,  than  to 
avoid  an  animal  which  is  not  small-heiided, 
deep  and  broad  in  the  chest,  the  chine 
rather  arched,  the  ribs  and  barrel  well 
rounded,  anil  the  haunch  falling  full  down 
nearly  to  the  hock.  lie  should  ii]«>  be  more 
cnmpact  in  his  form  and  rather  siimller  than 
the  sow  ;  fur,  if  she  i>e  coarse,  her  progeny 
will  be  improved  in  Conn  and  llcsli  by  the 
cross,  and  the  more  roomy  she  is,  the  better 
chance  will  she  fttrurd  of  producing  a  large 
and  healthy  litter."  (  Brit.  Uiwb.  vol.  li. 
p.  5 1 1 . )  1  he  hoar  caimot  be  too  well  kept ; 
but  the  sow  should  nut  be  highly  fed  before 
taking  the  boar. 

The  plan  or  custom  of  hreeiUtig  in  and  t« 
from  close  relations  is  a  most  injudicious 
course,  and  seems  to  bring  on  degeneracy 
in  the  ofl'spring.  In  selecting  both  sows 
and  boars,  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  object  for  whicli  the  progeny  are  de- 
signed. Small  bone  is  desirable  in  stock 
reserved  for  breeding,  as  this  description 
produces  the  least  offal. 

Vsti.  —  A  pig  for  its  size  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  animals  in  the  whole  creation, 
inasinucli  us  he  is  food  fr«im  top  to  toe,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  him  which  cannot  be 
turned  to  account.  His  fiit  is  made  into 
lard,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as 
by  housekeepers,  confectioners,  and  others. 
1  hat  al>out  the  loins  is  the  firmest  and  tlie 
most  dense.  For  ordinary  use  it  must  be 
separated  from  the  membranes,  which  is 
eflcctcd  by  melting  it  over  a  slow  fire  and 
straining  through  cloths.  It  should  be 
stirred  as  it  cools,  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  solid  part  or  stearinc  from  the  eluine 
or  oily  part.  The  flesh  is  either  eaten 
fresh  when  young,  or  of  the  adult  animal, 
bacon  hog,  salted  in  brine  or  with  dry  salt, 
and  then  either  kept  moist  as  picUea  pork, 
or  merely  dried  ;  k7i</«  bacon,  or  cured, 
dried,  and  smoked  l>aenn  ;  that  of  the  hind 
logs,  ham,  eijually  nutritive,  but  less  easily 
digested;  the  collar  and  head  of  the  old 
boars  arc  made  into  liraicn;  the  skin  or 
rind  is  eaten  with  the  flesh  if  not  smoked, 
and  is  also  tanned  for  saddle  seats,  shoe*, 
covers  for  pocket-booiu,  &c.;  the  bladders 
are  prepared  as  ox  bladders.     The  bristles 
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e'jisa  oo;  teeiA  md  brush  our  clothes : 
icfym  oiiotvivye  quaHtj  from  Kusiu.  fetch 
;•(.'.  lo  26k  (lie  cvt. :  the  second  qualitT, 
fmn  51.  to  ICi<L  Tbe  abdomuial  tat  is  u«ed : 
jtf  aifi)  ue  bl-xd  l'>r  tbod.  and  it  vieldi  a 
:«z-Mr.  princi[«ilT  from  a  morbid  con- 
oriooa  in  tiie  <tumach  of  the  wild  h(«. 
£xea  tiie  inieftines  are  used  for  chitlingN 
.i:>i  converted  into  an  inferior  kind  uf  lard. 
CT  cein^  out  open  and  wai-hed  clean,  and 
ia:*:er  die  water  ia  well  pressed  out  of  them) 
meited  in  tae  same  war  as  lard :  this  sub- 
scaace  is  verr  useful  for  making  common 
ea^'iles.  gresfin;;  wheels,  and  other  general 
purt':'!>es.  To  sum  up  alL  the  hog  mid- 
dpiies  his  soecies  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  his  tuefiilness. 

The  daesa  of  the  hoz  when  ir»h  is  easr  of 
di.Ws:ion  and  nutritive:  but  it  is  not  a 
:•>«!  caf<ible  of  being  eaten  f<.-r  a  length  of 
time  with  impuniir.  It  is  apt  to  cause  de- 
niuements  of  the  mucous  memliranc,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Anva.  —  In  Great  Britain  the  curing  of 
baoon.  as  an  article  of  commerce,  prevails 
mi«t  in  the  counties  of  York.  Hants.  Cum- 
berland. Northampton.  Dumfries.  GuUoway. 
and  the  northern  and  other  ports  of  Ireland. 

For  bacon  ditches,  the  lanrer  breeds,  such 
as  will  weigh  when  killed  irom  eighteen  to 
twen:y-iwo  imperial  stone,  are  always  pre- 
ferred, from  beii^  the  most  prudtable  to  the 
farm  and  readily  taking  the  market.  In 
select:ci  pigs  lor  this  purpcrse,  the  sow 
should  be  vi  a  large  deep  carcase:  head 
lor.;:,  with  deep  ears,  straight  chine,  and  uf 
oiuul  symmetry  from  the  shouUlers  to  the 
tad :  of  due  skin,  which  shows  an  aptitude 
to  fatten,  and  the  btxir  should  be  of  a  thicker 
and  cKvser  make  than  the  sow. 

Small  hojs  for  baoim  will  be  ready  for  the 
knil'e  in  twelve  weeks,  and  the  larger  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  weeks.  The  girth  of  fat 
baoou  hiigs  is  about  as  follows :  —  When  ten 
soi-re.  4  feet  1  inch ;  twelve  score,  4  feet 
4  inches :  fourteen  score.  4  feet  7  inches ; 
sixteen  score.  4  feet  1 1  inches ;  eighteen 
sctiro.  i  feet  2  inches :  twenty  scurc.  5  feet 
7  inches.     (HiUyariTi  Pract.  Farm.  p.  51.) 

"  In  Hampshire,  and  S4ime  ailjoining  coun- 
ties. a.t\eT  the  ho2  is  killed,  they  ii^^t  swale 
hi:i>.  vir  singe  od'  the  hairs,   by  kiiulling  a 
fire  ri^und  him.  which  is  far  preferable  to 
scraping  otV  the  bristles  with  warm  water, 
as  the  latter  mode  softens  the  rind,  and  in- 
jures the  tirmness  of  the  desh.     lie  is  then 
cat  into  tliiches.  which  are  well  rubbed  with 
coiiiiii.m  salt  and  saltpetre  mixed,  and  are 
lai>l   ill  a  trough,  where  they  continue  for 
throe  weeks  or  a  month,  acciirding  to  size, 
and  are  often  turned.   They  are  then  taken 
out,  siis^tendcd  in  a  chimney,  over  a  wood 
or  turf  bre,  or  in  regular  curing-houses,  till  ' 
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ther  are  quite  dried.  In  Ka 
dried  before  a  slack  fire,  whidr 
similar  method  and  time  to  tfai 
in  salting.  Thej  are  bimg  np  < 
on  racks  for  use.  Someneta: 
shire  bai-on,  which  is  the  best 
is  cured  as  follows :  —  The  side: 
are  laid  in  large  wooden  trough 
with  bay  salt,  and  left  unmoved 
four  hours,  to  drain  off  the  blooc 
Then  they  are  taken  out,  and  i 
dry,  and  some  bay  salt,  previo 
in  an  iron  fryingpan,  is  rubbed  is 
till  enough  of  it  is  absorl>cd.  1 
tinued  for  tour  successive  day&  di 
the  ditches  are  turned  everr  se 
With  large  bogii.  the  dih-bes  mm 
in  brine  for  three  weeks,  and  must 
every  other  day,  alter  which  ther 
as  usual.  In  these  meihotb  tin 
skin  is  left  on :  but  in  some  coun: 
is  a  different  practice,  which  list 
commended  abroad  as  preferable, 
it  affords  an  opportunity  ol'  cunrn 
skin  into  leather,  while  the  meat  t 
salt  and  is  cured  as  well  as  in  tk 
mode.  Tlie  hides  of  swine  hi\t  k 
made  into  shoes  in  Chinx  Where 
sumption  of  bacon  is  very  rapid, 
mentioned  practice  may  be  adi<pt«( 
is  certain  that  bacon  will  in  a  sb 
liccome  rusty,  and  conse<|ucnt  la 
curreil,  if  it  b»'  not  cured  with  i 
and  kept  in  a  dry  nmm."  ( The 
Grazier.)     See  IIacon. 

l^itrk.  —  In  Kngland.  mess  or  ti 
or  that  fur  the  London  market,  i: ! 
cureil  near  the  principal  sea-iuasa 
the  coast,  from  whence  it  cud  e 
shipped  to  the  metro|>oli:i.  If  the' 
bree<ling  hi>gs  is  for  imrk  and  hue 
is  evident  that  pork  tn>in  a  b>>:  (f 
five  to  thirty-five  stmie  (cisiht  J* 
the  stone)  is  by  far  more  ]>n'at»l 
those  fn.<in  thirty-live  to  fit^v  * 
which  case  a  cro>s  betwci-n  the  ihii 
Ksse.v  will  Ih?  found  to  an-wtTn 
as  the  pn>geny  come  to  wriy  b 
(Barter*  Apr.  Lib.) 

The  middle-sized  hog*,  such  3.'  t!* 
nmberlaud,  the  Berk>hire.  liie  i^'-iS 
Oxford  breeds,  are  thiric  -.'cKiTd 
ferretl  for  this  purpose,  and  ihiir « 
weight  will  he  frx>iu  eight  So  ten  <^ 
iniiK-rial  stone. 

For  delicate  pork  f»r  t\iii.'.-J  ' 
smuller  kindly-feeiling  pijrisirvA*" 
Berkshire  and  the  Sudolk  in.V'K» 
too  lanre.  will  l>e  the  be.>t  for  th;?  | 
The  Chinese  will  answer  well  at  '■* 
months  old,  when  it  will  weij:b  !<<«' 
imperial  stones.  By  higher  itti<H 
be  tuade,  when  a  little  older,  to  > 
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weight ;  but  the  meat  will  then 
Mrsv.  Weanlinj^s  arc  genenUly 
yery  short  period.  A  pm  of  five 
ntki  old  will  fatten,  it'  lu  good 
in  eight  or  ten  wi-eks. 
of  the  hog  is  neither  mixed  with 
lor  collected  nt  its  exlremitie.i, 
the  unimal  idl  over,  uiid  forms  u 
net,  and  continued  layer  benenlh 
raents,  mid   in   this  res|>cct  may 

resemble  the  whale  and  other 
uiimals.  It  is  teriiiexl  lard,  and 
cheiuieal  composition  ami  [>ro- 
am  the  f:it  of  the  ruminnliii<; 
It  more  readily  insbibes  suit  than 
kind  of  fat ;  and  the  same  jiro- 
ff  poi»es3e<l  by  the  ilesh,  there  is 
food  better  suited  than  jxjrk  for 
m  by  salting.  See  Labh. 
I.  —  The  number  of  swine  sold  in 

market  in  \M0  wns  254,G7'2, 
ie  average  weijiht  of  ninety-six 
ch  (ft  very  niodenitc  coniputa- 
I  the  number  of  pounds  of  pork 
annually  at  'i4,44Ml'-2-  (  Yoimtt 
I      The   swine  sold   in  Glosjiow 

1822  were  05;li».  The  exporu 
inn  Ireland  in  1S25  were  ft.';,i>19; 
76,191.  Kstiniiite<i  value  in  the 
r,  »93,H39/.  Increase  between 
periods,  310,272. 
Jnited  States  of  America  a  very 
bcT  of  hogs  are  reared  ;  and  iat- 
I  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
•nt  of  the  breed  by  judicious 
rhe  piggeries  are  there  on  an  ex- 
ile ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
■  the  States  for  a  farmer  t«  have 

to  4000  pigs.  In  a  letter  written 
ligan  city,  thited  lUli  September, 
writer,  a  farmer,  stales  that  he 
1300  iiigs  u|i  to  fatten  !  In  the 
eat  at  the  States,  there  are  about 
bead  of  swine  bred  annuidly,  and 
bout  27,000  are  kc(>t  or  reared 
tte  of  New  York.  In  1840  the 
this  Btate  was  said  to  be  l,916,t)j3. 
a  the  British  colonies,  &c. 


Diteaiei.  —  This  subject  has  been  so 
much  neglected  by  practical  men,  that  but 
little  is  known  in  the  way  of  cure.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of'  scientific  pre- 
scriptions, it  will  be  most  advisable  to 
study  prevention  nithcr  than  hazard  n  trial 
of  the  numerous  recipes  recommended  as 
cures.  The  diseases  of  swine  are  gene- 
rally the  result  of  want  of  care  and  clean- 
liness, or  arise  fivim  injudicious  and  irre- 
giihir  feeding ;  t'rom  their  lieing  kept  in 
loathsome  and  uncomfortable  situations,  in- 
haling the  most  noxious  vapours,  and  at 
one  time  overfed,  and  another  stinted  in 
their  Bup|)ly  of  food.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  become  subject  to  internal  and 
cutaneous  diseasJis  V  Fortunately  they  will 
generally  eat  when  even  sick ;  and  salts 
(1  to  2  oz.),  sulphur  (2  to  3  drachms),  an- 
timony, and  such  like  a{ierients,  may  be 
mixed  with  theii'  food  for  measles,  and 
other  disorders  arising  from  oii  impure 
state  of  the  blood.  If  they  will  not  eat, 
there  can  of  course  be  no  cure  ap[)lied. 

In  swine-pox,  sulphur  and  mmiiler  may 
be  ailmiiiistereil  in  suinll  <|uantities,  with 
treacle,  in  the  wash ;  fresh  brewer's  grioins, 
or  pollard,  may  aL-o  be  given.  Madder  and 
sulphur  will  al.<o  be  found  the  best  alternnts 
in  (buliie.'is  of  the  skin  or  habit.  Salt, 
mixed  with  ground  ivy,  lo>eks,  or  other 
similar  vegetables,  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
plications for  the  sores  of  swine,  but  lor 
cutaneous  diseases  in  general,  an  ointment 
formed  of  equal  narta  of  uiutt<m  suet  and 
tar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphur, 
wilt  be  found  l>enefit-ial.  Strong  heor  and 
pease  jtorridge  arc  recommended  as  tonics. 

In  cases  of  siirl'eil,  indigestion,  or  injury 
from  eating  slightly  [x>isonous  matter,  swine 
will  refuse  their  food,  constantly  lie  down, 
and  have  the  stomach  distended.  In  this 
case,  two  heads  of  garlic,  mixed  with  6  oz. 
of  fresh  butler,  will  afford  relief,  given 
every  six  hours.  Soup-suds  are  said  to 
have  the  efftH't  of  einptying  the  stomach. 

The  most  formidaiile  ot  the  diseases  to 
which  swine  are  liable,  is  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  other  internal  parts.  This 
diteaae  uaa  been  known  to  destroy  a  fourth 
of  the  btwi  in  a  distillery  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  The  chief  indications  of  the 
diaeaae  will  be  the  distressing  cough,  the 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  the  refusal  of  all 
food.  Bleeding  must  be  promptly  resorted 
to,  and  moderate  purges  cautiously  ad- 
ministered. The  safest  aperient*  are  caitar 
oil  or  Epsom  salts,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing sedative  ]K)wder  may  be  given  ;  fox- 
glove (digitalu)  2  grs.,  antim.  powd.  2  gr. , 
nitre  half  a  drm^hm. 

In  coses  of  murrain,  a  species  of  Icprotty, 
jwbicb  prevails  ehiefiv  in  hot  teu.mns,  the 
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condition,  it  will  prevent  most  of  the  dis> 
eases  to  which  the  nnimals  ore  subject,  and 
they  will  ako  thrive  and  fatten  at  half  the 
expense  when  shut  up  for  that  puriMse. 
From  the  confinement  of  the  hojt,  iind  the 
nature  of  his  food,  a  dest'ription  of  d_vB|iepsia 
takes  place,  a  superabundant  acid  is  fonued 
in  the  stomach,  and,  the  akin  8jinpathizin|r, 
cutaneous  eruptions  display  themselves ; 
one  of  the  best  prophylactics  in  suci  s  con- 
dition of  the  animal  are  cinders  or  char- 
coal. It  operates  as  a  most  salutary  tonic, 
and  improves  the  general  {X)wers  of  diges- 
tion. Hogs  are  so  fond  of  cinders,  that 
when  a  handful  of  them  is  thrown  into  a 
sty,  the  animab  fight  for  them. 

Weanhig.  —  If  the  young  pigs  have  been 
well  fed,  they  may  be  weaned  after  six 
weeks,  and  in  all  cases  in  two  months.  In 
their  ailer  treatment,  whan  separated  from 
their  mother,  they  should  be  regulorly  fed 
three  times  a  day,  and  their  food  should  at 
first  consist  of  warm  liquid  food,  such  na 
whey,  milk,  or  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  and 
kitchen,  &c.,  raised  to  the  femjierature  of 
the  mother's  milk  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
warm  water.  They  will  soon  learn  to  par- 
take of  more  solid  substances. 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  the  hog 
presents  little  difficulty,  for  tliis  animal  is 
reared  equally  well  on  a  small  or  a  large 
scale;  by  the  cottager,  (rom  the  wash  and 
refuse  of  his  house  and  garden,  or  by  the 
extensive  breeder,  who  hsis  more  abundance 
and  variety  of  fooil  at  command. 

As  the  situation,  cliiuute,  crops,  and  other 
local  circumstances  must  to  a  great  extent 
regulate  the  breeding  and  li^eding  of  swine, 
it  IS  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  of 
general  Bniilir'iifian,  ur  ta  deacrihe  a.  nrac> 


an  objeeti 
manure  whie 
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to  the  well-littel 
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But  roots,  rat 
natural  food,  suel 
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juicy  and  pulpy 
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pressed.  Althooi 
not  adapted  to  tb 
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SWITZER,  STEI^IIEN. 

imirr,  the  groinii  and  wash  or  liquid 
ol  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar 
liJBCtories,  where  they  can  be  obtained, 
reepinga  of  bams  and  ^^anuries,  will 
Ibond  exceedingly  i'altening.  Animal 
nces,  partieularly  fish,  should,  how- 
hbe  seldom  or  never  given  us  food,  since 
will  necessarily  inipiu't  a  strong  and 
.ble  flavour  to  tne  meat.  A  little 
uld  he  generally  added  to  all  their 
Uia,  which  will  create  thirst,  and  induce 
to  consume  a  greater  quantity 
od.  Fernicnlcd  wokIi  is  found  to  faXtcn 
much  (luicker  than  fresh  food. 

'. —  The  practice  of  ringinji  swine, 

1  usually  perfonned  at  the  time  of 

is  growing  into  disuse,  and  the 

is  not  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  not 

painful  to  the  animal,  but  trou- 

lo  the  owner;    for   it   frequently 

that  the  ring  breaks,  or  is  worn 

cartilage  gives  way,  and  the  ring 

OS  often  repla<:ed  by  u  fresh  ojjera- 

morc  profenible  and  lasting  pro- 

pow  adopted,  which  consists,  in  either 

the   two    strong    tendons    of    the 

"  t*    carliUiginous    and  ligaiuentoiis 

ons)   ul>out    on    inch  and  u    half 

c   uiMe,  by  a  slight  incision  with  a 

knife,  or  else  to  shave  or  pare  off  the 

on  the  top  of  ilie  nose,  which  may 

without  prejudice  to  the  tuiiiniil 

t  two  or  three  months  uld.     The 

over  in   n  short  lime,  and  the 

are  tlius  prevented  from  grubbing 

ig  up  the  ground.  {Prize  Esfuy  on 

by  P.  L.  Siniinimds  ;    Wilson   "  On 

,ojr."    Qiuirt.  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  iii. 

■-  JUiutraliuru  of  the  Breeds  of 

W- 1.  .>  CRESS.     See  Wa»t-Cresb. 
E'S   SUCCORY.     See  Nipple- 

INGLE-THEE.    See  Pm>iigu. 
'ING-PLOrr.n.     See  Pi>ouoH. 
"rrZER,  STEPHEN,  was  a  general 
and    sceilftuion    of   the    reigns  of 
1  George  I.     He  was  a  native  of 
Mr.  Loudon  says  he  died  in 
vhich  time   he  must  have  been 
-ycjug  of  age.     He  wrot« 

phU  Roftica ;  or  the  Nobleman,  Oratlrmui, 

nvr**   R«cf<«lioD.  conUlntng   DtriH-ttuna   for 

'  DUtribtHlon  «r  B  Country  Srut   Into  itirftl 

w  OanHrat,  Parti,  rndtlwkk,  Stc..  and  a  k<^- 

I  of  Airrlcultiirv.     Ulufllratcd  with  great  va- 

.  tPrntUit'a.  'ione  by  tttr  tie»t  hand*  frmu  thr 

|t>'  I  -t.doti.  \7\h.   3Tols.Hto.    i.  The 

'  h  '-■iifT  \  or  a  iif-w  and  mtir*'  Sj«- 

Hr  .:-,  r.miflMjniienf  tn  ihp  Melonry. 

EG*r<)^i>,  And  r  t  I  Seafon*  nf 

I71f7.  »vo.     t  '  *mI  of  ral»- 

»  Broc^t,  Spn  c.  FlDochl, 

t  fonig'f  !  '.i>a  an  Ac- 

l<tf  1^  I^k  :  and  other 

W  (tayforihe 

__      I  of  i-...,.  ....-..., -.^-1  to  the  Au- 

f  *  f^ru*n  of  «orth  uid  honour  of  North  Britain. 
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London,  173M.  The  fifth  «dUian  U  datpd  1731.  4.  An 
tntrodutilno  to  a  general  Syilera  of  IlfdroktotlcB  uid 
HyUrauilca.  London.  1799.  !JvoU.  4ta.  A.  A  DliwirU- 
ttuo  on  the  tru«  Cytltut  of  (h«>  Ancicntk.  I.^ndon,  17aL 
,Hvo.  6.  Ualvertal  Syitfni  of  Walfr  and  WaU-r-WorWi, 
Philotopblcal  and  Practical,  with  utat«ft.  I..ondou.  17M. 
'J:  voli.  4to.  The  third  edition,  maao  very  complete,  eipa- 
riailj  that  part  which  relatei  to  the  burning  of  clay.  7. 
Country  Geatlemati't  Companion :  or  Ancient  Hu*- 
baDdry  restored,  and  Modrm  Htubaodrr  linproTvd. 
1733.    ftvo,     iO.  IV.JokHton'timr  o/Oard.). 

SYCAMORE.     See  Maple. 
SYTllE.    Sec  SCYTHE. 


T. 

TAG.  A  term  applied  to  young  sheep 
of  tlie  first  year.     See  Sheep. 

TALLOW.  (Germ,  talf;.)  The  fat  ob- 
tained by  meltin';  the  suet  of  the  ox  and 
sheep,  and  straining  it  so  as  to  free  it  from 
membrane.  When  j>ure,  it  b  white,  taste- 
less, and  nearly  insipid ;  hut  tlie  tallow  of 
commerce  has  usually  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
is  divided,  according  to  the  degi-ee  of  itj 
purity  and  consistence,  into  candle  and  soap 
tallow.  Tallow  consists  of  stearine,  eluine, 
margarin,  and  traces  of  hircin.  According 
to  Chevreul,  its  ultiiimte  conijjonent«  are 
78-996  of  carbon  +  11-708  of  hydrogen + 
0'304  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emollient  and  a  demulcent. 
Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  importance. 
It  is  manufactured  into  candles  and  soap, 
an<i  is  extensively  employed  in  the  dress- 
ing of  leather  and  in  various  ph>ces»ei  of 
the  arts.  Besides  our  sujiplics  of  native 
tallow,  wc  annually  import  a  very  large 
quantity,  principally  from  Russia.  The 
exports  of  tallow  from  Pctersburgh  amount, 
at  an  average,  to  between  3,500,000  to 
4,000,000  poo<i8,  of  which  the  largest  por- 
tion by  far  is  brought  to  Kngland.  (M'Ctd- 
locli's  Com.  Dirt.) 

TAWAKISK.  (Tamarix.)  This  is  k 
genus  of  very  elegant  shrubs.  The  hardy 
indigenous  species,  or  French  tamarisk  {S. 
Gallk-it),  is  well  suited  for  ornamenting 
shrubberies:  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  or 
situation,  and  is  freely  increa.>ied  by  cuttings 
planted  in  the  0[>en  ground,  in  spring  or 
autumn.  Sheep  I'eed  greedily  on  tliis  spe- 
cies for  the  sake  of  its  salt  taste.  The  it«ia  | 
is  slender,  with  abundance  of  long,  droop- 
ing, smooth,  red,  shining  branches.  LeaTet 
mmnle,  lanceolate,  deciduous,  spurred, 
acute.  LatenJ  cylindrical  clusters  of  im- 
nicrtms,  nearly  sessile,  reddish  or  white 
bractciilixi  tlowers,  without  scent.  (Ptvc 
toil's  But.  Diet. ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  111.) 

TANK.     In  gardening,  »  cistern  or  re- 
servoir  made   of  stone,    timber,    or.  some 
other  material.     Tanks  are  used  for  col- 
lecting   and    preserving   water    during    u 
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rutU  one  tbira  ol  tbeir  lengui  bejona  tboee 
below,  by  filling  up  the  back  wiUi  earth  as 
it  proceeded,  to  balance  the  weight  of  tbij 
projecting  masonry. 

At  the  Eastbourne  workhouse  for  four- 
teen parishes,  a  l-rnik  has  been  mode  twenty- 
three  feet  deep  by  eleven  wide,  of  the 
rouj^hest  malcnuls,  being  only  llint  stones, 
anil  though  they  require  more  mortar  than 
if  they  hml  been  regularly  sliaped,  only 
ninety  bushels  of  lime  were  allowed,  in- 
cluding two  coats  of  plaster,  and  the  work- 
manship is  executed  like  6eld  walls  at  I0«. 
per  100  si[uare  feet ;  the  only  e^jcntial 
i>cing  that  no  clay  be  used  (which  wonns  in 
time  bore  through),  and  that  the  lime,  or 
Parker's  cement,  be  eoo<L 

A  current  of  air  is  said  to  promote  the 
purity  of  water  in  tanks,  which  is  eaaily 
elfected  by  the  earthenware  or  other  pipe 
which  conveys  the  water  from  the  roof 
being  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diiuueter,  and 
an  opening  left  for  the  surplus  water  to 
run  away  ;  and  where  the  prevailing  winds 
do  not  blow  soot  and  leaves  on  the  house, 
the  water  remains  good,  even  for  drinking, 
without  clearing  out  the  rubbish  more  thim 
once  a  year ;  but,  in  some  cases,  filtering 
liy  ascension  may  be  found  usefid,  and  ef- 
fected by  the  water  being  delivered  by  the 
pine  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or  other  ves- 
sel, from  which  it  cannot  escape  till  it  has 
risen  through  the  holes  iu  a  board  covere<l 
with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal. 
See  Resebvoirs,  Ponds,  &c. 

TANNKUS  UAKK.  The  bark  of  oak, 
chestnut,  willow,  larch,  and  other  trees 
which  ubuunds  in  tannic  acid,  and  is  used 
by  tanners  (or  preparing  leather.  After 
being  e.vhausted  of  the  tannins  Driueitjle  bv 


upon  whichoRI 
into  leather  dep 
is  its  property  a 
precipitate  in  « 
jelly,  such,  for  ii 
this  account  it  o 
mal  hides,  and,  n 
to  water,  convfl 
may  be  obtaioed! 
bruised  gnipe-*« 
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TANNING,  i 
from  raw  skins  I 
them  more  pliaa 
able  to  water.  1 
this  purpow  ore  « 
ing  some  pcculioi 

A  discovery  bai 
seems  likely  to  < 
trade.  By  meaoi 
pair  of  horizontal 
pit,  between  wU 
of  hides  attached 
to  the  number  o^ 
the  rollers  are  ol 
the  hides  nre  lifl 


the  roller  m  reversed,  and  the 
returned  through  the  machine  to  re- 
anotbcr  squeeze.  This  alternating 
I  u  constantly  repeated,  the  pit  being 
\thcil  from  time  to  time  with  frcsE 
iiu  of  tAn,  till  the  operation  is  com- 
>  The  eflectB  produced  by  this  simple 
ire — 1.  The  shortening  of  the  time 
ping  to  one  fourth  of  that  jjenernlly 
tA.  2.  The  production  of  a  consider- 
iKreaae  of  weijiht.  3.  The  Icnthcr 
I  by  thia  method  resists  water  longer 
that  tanned  by  the  old  pnx-ess.  4. 
lew  method  is  chimiier  than  the  old. 
is  applicable  to  ttie  existing  ton- 
al a  comporativelr  trilling  cxpenae, 
I  capabUity  of  working  in  rounds  or 
'and  of  expending  tan  or  liquor.  6. 
it  is  available  for  all  sorts  of  lea- 

ftSY.  (Tanacetum.)  The  species  of 
■re  not  possessed  of  much  beauty. 
■rdy  kinds  succeed  in  any  common 
nd  are  readily  increased  by  rooted 
if  the  fibrous  creeping  root.  The 
boose  species  should  be  grown  in  a 
lidi  soil.  They  increa.tc  freely  by 
t%.  Withering  asserts,  that  if  meiit 
bed  with  the  leaves  of  tanay,  the  flesli- 
I  not  touch  it.  The  only  indigenous 
I  is  the  common  tansy  (7".  pnlgnrf). 
[ems  are  about  two  feet  Iiigb,  iHtlid, 
lebed,  smootli.  Leaves  doubly  pin- 
f  dark  green,  deeply  serrated,  naJted. 
n  nunieron.s  of  n  golden  yellow,  ter- 

densely  corvioboso.  Kvery  part  of 
fb  is  bitter,  witli  a  strong  but  not  un- 
tX  scent.  Tlie  quidities  are  CKtcemed 
die  and  cordial  nature,  expelling  in- 
S  wonns,  and  strengthening  the  diges- 
Iwers.  Tlie  plant,  however,  dix's  not 
taitb  every  stomach.  There  are  two 
liM  of  this  si»ocie9,  the  variegated,  and 
Irled  or  double  tansy,  which  is  kept 
e  in  gardens,  as  being  more  whole- 

or  mil'ler  than  the  wild  sort ;  but 
budding  is  out  of  fa.shion.  {PivetonM 
EKct.,'  Smith'i  Evg.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 
ti  O.  W.  Johfiton'i  Kitchen  Gard.) 
NSY,  WILD.  See  Silveb-Weeu. 
P-ROOT.  A  root  which  penetrates 
I  iidicularly  into  the  ground, 

_',  and  has  few  lateral  fibres. 
jiw  II  nvvinbles  a  .<ipindle ;  hence  it  is 
eally  thinned  a  fusiform  rout.  But 
■in  trunk  of  any  root   which  pcne- 

Tcrtirally  deep  into   the  ground  is 
Alie  Up. 
B.     A  dark  brown  viscid  liquid,  ob- 

by  charring  the  woo<l  of  the  fir-tree ; 
itU  of  rcBUt,  eraiiyrcumatic  oil  and 
fliA.  When  inspissated  by  boiling,  it 
Nn^ed  into  pitch.  The  Inanufacturc, 
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which  is  carried  on  in  the  pine  forests  of 
northern  Eiiro[ie,  is  simple.  A  conical  hole, 
uauidly  in  tijc  side  of  a  bank,  being  made, 
roots  and  fillets  of  pine  are  let  into  the 
cavitTt  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf, 
which  is  beat  firmly  down  above  the  wood. 
The  wood  being  kindled,  a  alow  combus- 
tion tukea  place.  A  cast  iron  pan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  receives  the  fluid,  and 
has  a  spout  which  projects  through  the 
bank  and  carries  (he  tar  into  barrels.  As 
quickly  as  the  barrels  are  filled,  they  are 
closed  with  bungs,  when  the  material  is 
ready  for  exportation.  This  manner  of  pre- 
paring tar  has  been  derived  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Tar  is  a  very  compound  substance ;  it 
contains  modified  resin,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, acetic  acid,  charcoal,  and  water.  Tar 
is  used  in  medicine  as  well  a.'!  in  the  arts. 
It  is  an  excellent  topical  stimulant  when 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard  in  dry 
skin  diseases.  These  two  substances,  tar 
and  jiitch,  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
{Low'a  I^act.  Agr.  p.  375.)     See  Gas  Tab. 

Tar  may  be  iound  useful  as  an  applica- 
tion for  cuts  in  sheep  by  clipping,  and  also 
to  the  parts  afl'ected  by  the  lly.  It  is  also 
of  great  use  in  si.<me  cases  for  applying  as 
a  paint  to  boarding,  &c. ;  but  in  this  use  a 
little  tallow  or  other  coarse  fat  should  be 
melted  with  it,  aa  by  this  means  it  goes  far- 
ther, and  resists  the  weather  more  effec- 
tuallv. 

T.iRE  E\T:RLASTING.  Sec  La- 
TiivBi^s  and  Vbtcuuno. 

TARES.  (Errum,  from  erro,  tilled  land, 
some  of  the  sj)ecies  are  a  ]>e»t  on  cultivated 
ground.)  The  word  tare  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  what  is  properly  the  common  vetch 
(  Vicia  satira).  There  are  two  indigenous 
sjiecies  of  tjire,  which  are  troublesome  an- 
nual weeds. 

1.  Smooth  tare  {E.  letnupermum),  which 
grows  in  corn-fields,  hedges,  and  thickets, 
parlictdarly  such  as  are  rather  moist.  The 
root  is  small  an<i  tapering.  The  herbage 
is  besprinkled  with  fine  soft  hairs,  especially 
the  llower-stalks  and  calyx.  Stem  weak, 
quadrangular,  branched  (rom  the  bottom, 
leafy,  climbing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.  Flowers  mostly  in  pairs,  small  droop- 
ing, pale  grey ;  the  standard  streaked,  and 
tile  keel  tip|)cd  with  a  deep  blue.  Legumes 
pendulous,  oblong,  blunt  i.sii,  smooth.  Seeds 
most  generally  four. 

2.  Hairy  tare  {E.  hirsutum),  which  is  in 
habit  much  like  the  foregoing ;  the  flowers 
arc  in  clusters  of  five  or  seven,  very  small 
imle  blue,  or  almost  white,  with  two  dark 
spots  on  the  keel.  Legiuuus  short,  dark 
brown,  besprinkled  with  hairs,  to  which  the 
sjiccific  name  alludes.  Seeds  two  in  each 
legume,  large    and    prominent.      (SmM'» 
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tma  Deny  wnixc ;  luwer  pun  ui  iiecK  ui  iroui  i 
pnrtly  covered  witb  circular  spots  of  block. 
The  whole  lenpth  of  the  bird  is  fourteen 
inches  and  a  half.     (YarrelTt  Brit.  Birdt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 

TEA>I.  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen 
drawing  nt  once  in  the  same  plough,  cart, 
or  other  carriage. 

It  boa  been  Ion"  a  disputed  point  amonp 
farmers  whether  norses  or  oxen  form  the 
most  economical  and  ndvnntAgeous  team  for 
the  purpose  of  the  cultivator  in  performing 
his  work.  The  question  remainn  still  un- 
decided, though  many  intellij^ent  farmers 
now  incline  t<i  the  side  of  horse  teams,  ex- 
cept in  particular  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions. 

TEASEL,  or  TEAZLE.  (Dipmcut, 
supposcfl  to  be  derived  (Tomdipfao,  to  thirst; 
in  conseijuenoe  of  the  leaves  holding  water.) 
It  is  a  curious  genus  of  plauts:  some  of  the 
species  ore  pretty  flowering  plants,  espe- 
cially the  small  teasel.  They  grow  well  in 
any  common  soil,  and  are  reuduy  increased 
by  seeds.  There  arc  three  native  species, 
all  biennial. 

1.  The  manured,  or  fidler's  teasel  (D. 
ftiUorum),  which,  although  growing  about 
hedges,  can  scarcely  be  consiilcred  wll<L 
This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
west  of  England,  the  dried  heads  of  which 
furnish  the  teasel  used  by  fullers  in  dressing 
cloth.  The  root  is  fleshy,  branched,  and 
ta|iering.  Stem  five  or  six  feet  high,  eroct, 
strongly  furrowed,  prickly,  leafy,  branche<l 
ut  the  (op.  The  leaves  sessile,  combined, 
serrated,  with  prickly  ribs.  Flowers  whitish. 


3.  Small  «■! 
piloiut).  This  M 
places  on  a  chal 
dIows  in  August 
is  three  or  four 
branches,  angnll 
cending  hooked  fa 
ovate,  pointed,  I 
stalked,  with  iaUi 
in  small  globulaj 
deflexcd,  about 
This  is  a  useleM  i 
to  the  farmer.  ( 
p.  192.)     See  Fo 

TEATHING. 
of  eating  turnip 
crops,  in  the  eai) 
stock,  as  sheep  I 
written  tathing. 

TERSDALIA 
Robert  Teesdalo, 
tish  botanist,  fon 
of  Carlisle,  authoi 
f^rowing  about  C 
dale  died  at  Ta 
25th,  1804.)  Th<l 
well  adapted  f| 
seeds  have  only  I 
wards  be  allowi 
There  is  one  ind^ 
stalked,  or  irregl 
lit).  The  root 
leaves  numerous, 
partly  undivided 
Stems  several,  ei 
tral  one  qnite  ^ 
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•  knowledge  of  the  eflecte  of 
baloric  of  the  cheinuts)  upou  living 
I  (modified  lu  those  effects  ore  by 
liy  ever-varying  circuiustantcs),  ren- 
of  the  processes  of  agriculture 
iDy  understood,  and  nmy  serve  to 
;  new  nr  altered  ftu-oiiiig  O[ierations. 
Jcal  pliilosopher,  indeed,  is  well 
rbat  mighty  results  are  produced  in 
I  of  ours  by  the  presence  of  heat, 
disastrous  woulrl  be  the  eonse- 
of  its  withdrawal,  to  all  animated 
K  for  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
|in  its  absence,  be  extinct :  the  ocean, 
other  waters,  a  mass  of  ice.  Even 
philosophers  had,  in  some  way 
r,  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  its  ini- 
for  they  ranke<l  fire  as  one  of  the 
ueots  of  which  they  deemed  the 
|»e  to  be  entirely  composed.  The  in- 
bt  modem  cullivator  is  also  well 
of  many  of  the  eflects  of  heat  ujHin 
L  and  bow  varying  the  action  »(  the 
peeree  of  temperature  is  on  different 
kna  even  on  tne  some  soil  when  dif- 
a  placed ;  that  some  crops  will  only 
LrtKulor  kinds  of  soil,  and  languisti 
KTS  whose  temperature  ia  different, 
»  of  all  the  efforts,  however  skilfully 
tA,  of  the  fanner.  Those,  for  in- 
,  where  the  bean  is  so  profitably  cul- 
1,  be  tells  you  are  "  too  cold"  for 
;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  where 
mip  flourishes  so  well,  are  much  "  too 
'or  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  l>ean 
Other  lands,  he  is  aware,  are  ex- 
too  much  to  particular  winds  ;  others 
ioatetl  on  elevations  too  considerable  ; 
■re  too  low  down  in  the  valley  for 
oGloblc  cultivation  of  crops,  which,  in 
jituations,  flourish  so  well.  These 
iBtions  are  thus  described  by  an  ex- 
i  modem  farmer :  —  "  The  crops," 
(r.  John  Morton,  in  his  valuable  work 
tUi,  p.  2IG.,  "  are  never  so  good  or  so 
on  cold  tenacious  clay  soils,  on  the 
)04  formation,  or  on  the  moorlands  in 
ijhi^  at  the  elevation  of  oOO  feet,  as 
^BoD  the  chalk  wolds  in  the  some 
fat  800  feet  high.  This  difference 
to  dry  calcareous  soiU  a  very  great 
lagc.  In  Knglanil,  lun<l  at  an  elevu- 
flOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cea 
Mi  unproGtoble  to  the  arable  farmer, 
i  oropa  do  not  ripeu,  except  in  very 
liar  aaaions ;  and  therefore   it  ought 

0  be  used  as  pasttire  at  such  an  aJti- 

1  action  of  heat  upon  the  earths  I 
fcm/e,  p.  412.,  Eabtus)  endeavoured 
lain ;  nut  there  are  ot  her  effects  of 
pon  vegetation,  modifieil  by  circum- 
— ■  by  locliaationi  by  elevation  above 
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the  level  of  the  ica,  and  other  disturbine 
causes,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  this 
article ;  and  to  tliis  end  I  shall,  to  a  great 
extent,  employ  the  very  language  of  the 
late  M.  Decandolle  in  bis  Essay  upon  the 
effects  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  upon  the  geography  of  plant.s  (BramU't 
Jourti.  of  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  176.),  and  of 
M.AIirbel  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S.)  upon  vege- 
table nature  in  general. 

It  is  hardly,  [wrbujis,  necessary  to  remind 
tlie  intelligent  modern  agriculturist,  that  as 
all  plants  absorb  their  food  in  the  fluid 
sl.iite,  heat  alone  enables  them  to  do  so ;  for 
without  the  presence  of  caloric,  water  and 
all  other  fluids  would  l>e  solid ;  in  its  ab- 
sence, rain  and  dew,  luid  the  insensible 
vnjiour  of  the  atmosphere,  all  so  essential 
to  vegetation,  could  not  exist ;  tlie  sap  of 
plants  would  become  solid,  and  their  de- 
struction inevitable.  "  The  influence  of  the 
change  of  seasons  and  of  the  position  of  the 
sun,'  says  Davy  (Agr.  Chem.  p.  38.),  "  on 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  demonstrates 
the  effects  of  heat  on  the  fiinctions  of 
plants.  The  matter  absorbed  from  the  soil 
must  be  in  a  fluid  state  to  pass  into  their 
roots,  and  when  the  surface  is  frozen  they 
can  derive  no  nourishment  from  it.  The 
activity  of  chemical  changes  likewise  is  in- 
creased by  a  certain  change  of  temperature, 
and  even  the  rapidity  of  the  ascent  of  fluids 
by  capillary  attraction.  The  last  fact  is  easily 
shown  by  placing  in  each  of  two  wine 
classes  a  similar  hollow  stalk  of  grass,  so 
(lent  as  to  discbarge  slowly  any  fluid  in  the 
glasses  by  capillary  attraction ;  if  hot  water 
be  in  one  glass,  and  cold  water  in  the  other, 
the  hot  water  will  be  discharged  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  cold  water.  The  ferment- 
ation and  ilecom|)o»ition  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances  retjuirc  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  which  is  consetjuently  necessary  lor 
the  preparation  of  the  food  of  plants  ;  and 
as  evaporation  is  more  rapid  in  proportion 
as  the  temiKTature  is  higher,  the  super- 
fluous parts  of  the«apare  most  readily  car- 
ried off  at  tlie  time  its  ascent  is  quickest." 

If  we  examine  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  earth  under  different  circumstances, 
and  in  various  climates,  we  shall  find  an 
instructive  mass  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
hiil>its  and  food  of  vegetation,  all,  however, 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  temper- 
ature which  the  plant  is  calculated  to  en- 
dure, or  which  best  suits  its  habits.  Thus  a 
high  temperature  seems  to  produce  on 
{tluuts  on  effect  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  heat  upon  animals :  they  become  less 
sensible  oi  its  action  ;  ore,  in  other  woi-ds, 
influencetl  by  it  with  increasing  difficultr. 
This  observation  was  some  years  since  made 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  with  bis  luaal  accu- 
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mates,  for  the  temperature  of  these  is,  in 
many  instances,  low  during  the  ninht.     In 
Jamaica,  and  other  mountainous  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  air  upon  the  moun- 
tains becomes  soon  after  nunset  chilled  and 
condensed,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  supe- 
rior gravity,   descends,   and   displaces   the 
warm   air   of  the  vallies.     Yet  the  stiear 
canes  are  so  far  from  being  injured  bj  this 
sudden  decrease  of  tcmiierature,  that  the  , 
sugars  of  Jamaica  take  a  higher  price  in  the 
market   than    those   of   the    less    elevated  . 
Lihinds,  of  which    the  temperature  of  the 
day  and  night  is  subject  to  much  less  vari-  ' 
ation."     And  after  commenting  upon   the 
effects  of  heat  upon  the  cJiemical  compo-  ' 
sition  of  the  sap  of  plants,  he  adds, — "Some 
experiments  wnich  I  have  made  upon  ger- 
mination have  perfectly  satisfied  me  that  ' 
these  affurd  plants  of  greater  or  less  vigour  i 
in   proportion    as    external    circumstances 
are  favourable    in   producing  beneath  the 
soil  the  necessary  changes  in  the  nutritive 
matter  they  contain ;   and  I  sus])cct  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  blonsoms  of  the  cherry  ' 
anil  oilier  fruit  trees  in  the  forcing-house, 
often  prove  abortive  because  they  are  forced 
by  too  high  and  uniform  a  temiiorature  to 
e.X[>and  before  the  sup  of  the  tree  is  pro- 
perly preiNired  to  nourish  them."     He  then 
proceeds  to  detail  the  Buccessful  results  of 
various  experiments  upon  the  peach-tree, 
by  keeping  up  a  much  higher  temperature 
during  the  day  than  during  the  night ;  and 
remarks,    towards   the    conclusion    of    his 
paper, — "Another  ill  effect  of  high  temper- 
ature durin?  the  niirht  is.  that  it  etchsiutu 
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in  rery  diflerent  climates ;  if  the 
placed  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine 
the  other  on  those  of  the  Nile,  each 
Id  adapt  its  habit«  to  the  climate  in 
h  H  waa  pUced ;  anil  if  both  were  sub- 
intlj  brought  in  early  si)rin^  into  a 
similar  to  that  of  Italy,  the  plant 
had  a(lapte<l  its  habits  to  a  cold 
would  instantly  vegetate,  whilst 
Other  would  remain  perfectly  torpid. 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  liot- 
bf  this  country,  where  a  plant  ac- 
to  the  temperature  of  the  open 
irill  vegetate  strongly  in  December ; 
another  plant  of  the  same  species, 
■prung  from  a  cutting  of  the  same  ori- 
but  habituated  to  the  tem- 
of  a  ttove,  remains  nppiircntly 
It  appears,  therefore,  ihnt  the 
W  of  vegetable  life  in  jilanta  habiluut«-il 
old  climates  are  more  ea«ily  brought 
•otion  than  in  those  of  hot  clinuites,  or, 
iher  words,  that  the  plants  of  cold  cli- 
■  are  most  excitable;  and  a.s  every 
ily  in  plants  becomes  hereditary  when 
ORuea  which  first  gave  existence  to 
iqnalities  continue  to  operate,  it  fol- 
tnat  their  seedling  olTsjiring  have  a 
tuit  tendency  to  adapt  their  habit*  to 
dimate  in  which  art  or  accident  places 
1.  But  the  influeni-e  of  eltrnatu  on  tbe 
Si  of  plants  will  depend  less  on  the  aggre- 

Euantity  of  heat  in  each  climate,  than  on 
stributiun  of  it  in  the  different  soiLsons 
B  year.  The  aggregate  temperature  of 
■ad  anil  of  those  parts  of  the  Russian 
re  that  .ire  under  the  same  parallel  of 
l«le,  probably  dixja  not  differ  very  con- 
■My ;  but  in  the  latter  the  summers  arc 
■ndr  hot  and  the  winters  intensely 
ami  the  changes  of  temperature  be- 
ta the  diflerent  seasons  are  sudden  and 
BU  In  the  spring,  great  degrees  oChfat 
eoly  o{>erute  on  plaiil.t  which  have  been 
exposed  to  intense  cold,  niid  in  which 
■bility  lists  accumulated  during  a  long 
Ki  of  almost  total  inaction,  and  the  pro- 
►  et  v^^tation  is  in  consequence  ex- 
tij  rapid.  In  the  climate  of  England 
Jving  on  the  contrary  advances  with 
and  irregular  steps,  and  only  very 
ISBie  and  gnwluolly  iucreasing  degrees 
■t  act  on  plants,  in  which  the  powers 
Re  have  scarcely  in  any  period  of  the 
Wing  winter  been  totally  inai'live.  The 
»«  II  ....live  of  beth  countries,  and  hua 
*'  'ishabita  to  both:  the  Siberian 

need  into  the  climate  of  Kng- 
I  retains  its  hubiti,  expands  its  leaves  and 
I  on  the  first  approach  of  sjiring,  and 
I  ntrtingly  in  tne  same  temperature 
eh  the  native  crab  scarcely  shows 
f  of  liffS  and  ita  fruit  acquires  a  degree 
III.} 


of  maturity  even  in  the  early  part  of  an 
unfavourable  season,  which  our  native  crab 
is  rarely  or  never  seen  to  attain.  .Similar 
causes  are  productive  of  similar  effects  on 
the  habita  of  cultivated  annual  [ilunts ;  but 
these  appear  most  readily  to  acquire  habits 
of  maturity  in  warm  climates,  for  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  cultivator  to  commit  his 
seeds  to  the  eartb  at  any  season,  and  the 
progress  of  the  plant  towanls  maturity  will 
be  most  rapid  where  the  climate  and  soil 
are  the  most  warm.  Thus,  the  barley  grown 
on  sandy  soils  in  the  warmest  part«  of  Eng- 
land is  always  found  by  the  Scotch  farmer, 
when  introduced  into  his  country,  to  ripen 
on  his  cold  bills  earlier  than  his  crops  of 
tlie  same  kind  do  when  he  uses  the  seeds  of 
plants  which  have  jiassed  through  several 
successive  generations  in  his  colder  climate ; 
and  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  crops  of  wheat  on  some  very  high 
and  cold  ground  which  I  cultivate,  ripen 
much  earlier  when  I  obtain  my  seed-corn 
from  a  very  warm  district  and  gravelly 
soil,  which  lies  a  few  mile  distant,  than 
when  I  einploy  the  seeds  of  the  vicinity." 
(Knight's  Papers,  p.  174.) 

Some  plants  possess  the  power  of  resist- 
ing very  tiigh  temperatures  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  Vitex  Agnvji-  Cattui,  acconling 
to  Mrs.  Marcet,  has  been  known  to  strike 
root  in  water  heated  to  170'.  And  when 
one  of  the  huthouses  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den at  Paris  wa.>i  burnt,  all  tlie  plants  which 
it  contained  perished,  except  the  l!ax  of 
New  Zealand,  which  resisted  a  degree  of 
heat  that  even  consumed  its  leaves.  (Cott. 
an  Veg.  Ph^.  p.  1 19.) 

The  consideration  of  the  results  produced 
on  vegetation  and  animal  life  by  different 
temperatures  or  climates,  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Arthur  Voung.  He  very  cor- 
rectly tiild  his  eontem]X)rary  farmers  (Ann. 
of  Affr.  vol.  xxxix.  p.481.)  that  tliere  is  no 
coniution  of  life  but  circumstances  may 
occur  in  tJie  culture  of  the  earth  that  will 
make  a  greater  knowledge  of  these  neces- 
sary, than  usually  foils  to  the  share  of  the 
generality  of  husbandmen.  Half  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  arc  bestowed  on  plant* 
exotic  to  the  country  in  which  they  are 
cultivated;  every  day's  exjicrience  gives 
fresh  instances  of  the  vi^etablea  of  one  cli- 
mate bt'ing  natundised  in  another.  The 
tndy  English  spirit  which  actuated  Arthur 
Yoimg  would  ever  and  anon  peep  out,  not- 
witbttanding  his  morbidly  keen  political 
focdingi.  "  An  inquiry,"  he  observed,  "  into 
the  best  climate  in  the  world,  is  an  amus- 
ing, and  in  some  circumstances  might  prove 
an  useful  one.  The  climate  of  Chili  is,  I 
believe,  the  finest  in  the  globe ;  what  they 
call  their  winter  docs  not  ust  three  montba, 


interesting  facts,  wlij  it  is  that  the  im- 
proved drainage  of  a  district  increases  its 
wanntli ;  and  why  judiciously  placed  plan- 
tations of  trees,  as  m  belts  and  in  hedge- 
rows, retard  the  rapid  evaporation  pro- 
duced by  the  wind,  and  consequently  the 
frequent  sudden  production  of  cold  so  com- 
mon to  exposed  countries.  And  again,  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  by  deeper  plough- 
ing, or  more  finely  pulverising  the  soil,  by 
admitting  more  freely  the  access  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  increases  very  sensibly  its 
mean  temperature ;  dressing  clay  soils  with 
sandy  axhes  or  other  iwrous  materials  pro- 
duces the  some  effect.  And  hence,  in  the 
more  northerly  portion  of  our  island,  by 
such  general  impnivements  a  very  sensible 
increase  to  the  temperature  of  certain  dis- 
tricts has  been  experienced.  "  There  are 
many  local  causes,"  adds  Mr.  Morton, 
"which  alter  and  modify  the  temperature; 
aniongHt  these  we  may  mention  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil  nnci  atmosphere,  large 
tracljj  of  pasture  land,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forest^,  wastes,  bogs,  lakes,  and 
mountains,  all  of  which  have  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  temperature  of  the  place ; 
whereas  a  dry  siliceous  sandy  soil  ana  imb- 
soil,  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  well-drained  and 
cultivated  district,  have  all  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  any  localTtT." 
(Ob  SoiU,  p.  214.) 

The  study  of  the  results  of  varying  tem- 
peratures should  not  bo  confined  to  those 
produced  on  the  vegetalile  world  only. 
The  live  stock  of  the  farm  might  be  m 
Jnanv   situations  rendpred   mnro  nrnfitjililA 
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jK.  The  Phalangium  hiculor 
t  itself  in  the  country  round 
Wei  over  to  Spain,  clearfl  the 
tcrminstcs  its  career  in  Drit- 
•iVz  polifolia  belonen  to  I'or- 
(  and  Ireland.  Tlie  heaths 
exclusively  tu  Eiiro|>e  and 
extend  themnelvi-s  from  the 
ting  on  the  pole  la  the  Cape 
,  over  a  surfote  which  \»  very 
lortion  to  its  length.  The  lia- 
tica,  as  yet  found  only  in  the 
Ow»,  without  deviiitinj^  from 
I  valleys  in  those  mountuins 
Xn  north  to  south;  and  so 
sot  a  single  pknt  of  it  has 
in  those  which  skirt  the  chain 
Irection. 

beerved,  thnt  with  the  excep- 
lena,  which  bit!  defuince  to  al- 
Cf  Jike,  a  viutly  greater  pro- 
tfes  \i  calculated  to  endure  a 
ee  of  warmth,  than  is  adapted 
cold.  The  progressive  course 
tion  demonstrates  itself  more 
firect  our  view  from  the  polar 
]uinoctial  regions.  Botanists 
at  Spitibergcn,  which  lies 
deerec  of  northern  latilmie, 
f  about  30  species;  in  Lsp- 
■1  in  the  70th  degree,  about 
nl,  in  the  65th  degree,  about 
len,  which  reaches  from  the 
I  of  Lapland  to  the  5.1th  de- 
I  Brandenburgh,  between  the 
i  degree,  2000 ;  in  Piedmont, 
43d  and  46th  degree,  '2000; 
n  flamaica,  which  is  between 
lOlh  degree  ;  in  Madagascar, 
Ben  the  1 3th  and  24th  degrees 

Sic  of  Capricorn,  more  than 
computations  are  very  wide 
ejiortion  of  species  which  lie- 
lunates,  as  opposed,  in  that 
t  cold  or  tempernte. 

within  the  tropics  fills  the 
l*ller  with  aumzement  by  the 
rigour  of  its  aspect.  The  pro- 
ke  woody  to  the  herbaceous 
fii  more  considerable  towards 
Sian  in  Europe  ;  and  the  dif- 
tcforc  in  favour  of  the  equi- 
p,  for  trees  give  the  character 
|o  vegetation.  Those  of  the 
it  cUas  within  the  tropica  are 
kispicuous  for  the  height  and 
B  of  their  stems,  the  richness 
if  their  foliage,  us  well  as  by 
mi  well-contrasted  colours  of 
i  By  the  irregularity  of  their 
pt  on  to  advantage  the  pabu 
bave,  in  general,  the  simple 
~  our  columns,  of  which  they 


were  the  models.  It  is  towards  the  equator 
that  the  gigantic  climbers,  which  grow  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  yards,  are 
found,  lis  well  as  those  niagni6cent  herbs  of 
the  Scitnminea  and  Musa,  as  tall  as  the  trees 
of  our  orchards,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
not  less  pre-eminent  in  their  dimensions. 
For  instance,  tlie  Corypha  umbraculi/era, 
an  East  Indian  palm,  with  leaves  in  the 
form  of  an  umbrella,  and  more  than  six 
yards  across ;  and  the  Arittulochia,  which 
prows  on  the  river  of  La  Madalcna,  the 
tlowera  of  which,  according  to  Iluudmldt, 
serve  the  children  for  hats.  The  fiu*  greater 
part  of  the  aromatic  plants  belong  also  to 
the  equinoctial  regions. 

The  inferiority  of  the  vegetation  of  our 
regions  will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light, 
if  wc  compare  the  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nera, or  tribe?,  which  grow  both  in  Europe 
and  under  the  Line.  In  South  America, 
[>lant,s  III'  the  fern  tribe,  with  a  foliage  and 
fructiliciitioii  not  very  unlike  our  common 
brake  and  po!j-pody,  grow  like  palms,  and 
have  a  stalk  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  column.  The 
cold  anil  tempernte  climalcs  of  our  quarter 
of  the  glol>e  abound  in  dwarf  herbaceous 
turfy  gramincffi ;  hot  countries  have  also 
manv  plants  of  this  tribe,  but  they  are  on  a 
much  larger  K-ale.  This  difference  begins 
to  be  perceived  even  when  we  reach  Italy, 
where  the  millet  attains  the  height  of  four 
or  five  yards.  The  bamboos,  panic-grasses, 
and  the  sugar-cane  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  reach  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
yards.  The  heaths  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  are  low  bushes,  with  feeble  stems 
and  small  bloom ;  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  also  a  small  bloom,  but 
their  stems  are  taller  and  more  robust ; 
those  of  the  Cape  fascinate  by  the  form, 
splendour  of  colour,  and  size  of  the  corolla. 
All  the  plants  of  the  mallow  tribe  with 
us  are  lierbaceoiis ;  those  of  hot  climate.s  are 
cither  shrubs  or  trees.  A  tribe  of  so  little 
account  in  Europe  holds  a  place  amongst 
ihe  vegetables  of  most  note  iu  the  equinoc- 
tial regions.  There  it  counts  amongst  its 
species  the  baobab  and  the  ceiba,  the  giants 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  besides  the  "  hand 
tree"  of  Mexico,  so  called  from  the  form 
anil  disposition  of  the  stamens  of  the  tlower, 
which  represent  very  tolerably  a  band,  or 
paw,  with  five  fingers. 

There  arc  beauties  in  wild  and  unreclaim- 
ed lands,  which  disappear  at  the  approach 
of  civilisation.  In  Europe  the  soil  abounds 
only  in  ]ilants  which  are  of  use  u>  man. 
Domestic  vegetables,  by  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  the  cultivator,  have  so  treni'hed 
upon  the  domain  of  the  wilderness,  tliat 
space  is  scarcely  left  lor  the  cxisleuce  ol 
Ihuse  for  whicn  inan   has   no  call.     Tb» 


decomposed,  and  help  unceasingly  to  aug- 
ment the  surface  of  the  soil  covered  with 
high  mosses  and  thick  lichens,  that,  pre- 
serving a  prolific  moisture,  assist  in  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  district. 

None,  however,  approach  in  magnificence 
the  foresU  which  shade  the  equinoctial  re- 
gions of  Africa  and  America ;  we  are  never 
satiated  in  admiring,  there,  the  endless  mul- 
titude of  vegetables  brought  into  near  con- 
tact with  each  other,  an<l  mingled  together ; 
80  different  amongst  themselves,  and  often 
so  extraordinary  m  structure  and  progress ; 
those  enormous  trees  still  exhibiting  no 
symptoms  of  decay,  though  their  age  goes 
back  to  a  period  at  but  lililc  distance  mm 
the  last  revolution  on  our  globe ;  those 
towering  palins,  contrasting  by  their  simple 
forms  with  all  that  surrounds  them,  tho^ 
extensive  climbers,  those  rattans,  which, 
knitting  together  their  long  and  flexible 
branches  by  numberless  knots  and  turns, 
encircle  as  one  group  the  whole  vegetation 
of  these  extensive  regions.  To  clear  a  path 
through  these,  neither  fire  nor  the  axe  is 
sufficient :  the  one  extinguishes  for  want  of 
circulation  in  the  air ;  the  other  is  broken 
or  blunted  by  the  haridness  of  the  wood  it 
meets.  The  soil  cannot  afford  place  to  the 
numberless  germs  which  it  developes.  Each 
tree  disputes  with  others  which  press  from 
all  sides  for  the  snil  it  needs  for  its  exist- 
ence ;  the  Btron"  stille  the  weak,  while  rising 
generations  obliterate  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  destrucLion  and  death :  vegetation 
never  flags ;  and  the  earth,  so  far  from  be- 
coming   exhanatMl.    annnirM   nnw   fprtilit.v 
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beyood  the  forty-third  deifrce  of 
latitude ;  that  the  olive  will  thrive 
le  further;  that  the  vine  is  barren  out 
Ibe  latitude  of  fifty  degrees,  or  at  least 
■r  brinp;8  its  grape  to  perfection,  lie  is 
lioQi  of  exposing  to  a  southern  B8[>cet 
■peciei  whole  sap  ii  readily  set  in  mo- 
by  the  first  gleam  of  warmth ;  he  knows 
i  late  frosts  destroy  them,  witness  the 

Kardg  rouud  Pari^:  the  plantations  there 
I  escape  the  injuries  of  froal,  are  not 
e  which  look  towards  the  south,  but 
le  that  face  towards  the  north.  The 
of  the  latter  is  set  in  rnotion  late,  and 
n  the  heut  reaches  them,  the  season  is 
luly  settleil,  and  uo  risk  is  incurred 
I  tnc  inroad  of  cohl. 
Deal  circumstances,  such  as  the  ele- 
M>  of  the  |>lace,  its  aspect,  the  nature 
rell  OS  inclination  of  its  soil,  the 
amity  of  mountains,  of  forests,  of  the 
I  &c.  &c.,  are  all  causes  of  variation 
peraturc,  and  must  each  be  at- 
to  in  accounting  for  the  vege- 
of  any  particular  district.  For  in- 
the  winter  is  less  severe  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  than  in  the  in- 
on  the  same  level ;  an  etfcct  of  the 
Wty  of  lie  ocean.  The  sea  preserves  a 
mare  even  temperature  than  the  at- 
^b/tre,  and  is  constantly  at  work  to 
lUin  some  degree  of  cqiu'librium  in 
Virmth  of  the  air.  In  the  summer  it 
tes  off  the  caloric  from  it  ;  in  the 
tar  it  gives  back  a  part  of  that  which  it 
IMus.  It  is  thus  that  the  muss  of  water 
1  ID  the  vast  basin  of  the  ocean  tempers, 
•i  shores,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
I  of  winter.  For  this  reason,  in  Devon- 
*  and  on  the  coast  of  Calvados,  the 
Ue,  fuschia,  magnolia,  pomegranate, 
to  rose,  and  a  swarm  of  other  exotic 
^  grow  in  the  open  air,  but  in  the 
"H"  of  England  and  France  retjuire 
^.  The  same  cause  permits  tlie  cul- 
Oi»  of  many  species  in  the  open  ground 
I  Lonilon,  that  near  Paris  will  not 
out  of  the  green-house, 
'•^portion  as  the  natund  temperature 
ttntry  decreases,  —  as  we  advance  to- 
Vhe  Pole  for  instance, — we  are  sensible 
cha^e  in  the  appearance  of  the  ve- 
O.  Tne  species  which  require  a  mild 
ipcrate  climate  are  supplanted  by 
^  which  delight  in  cold.  The  forests 
^>Ux  pines,  firs,  and  birches,  the  natural 
of  a  northern  land.  The  birch, 
traea,  is  the  one  which  bears  the  se- 
■y  of  the  climate  the  longest ;  but  the 
it  approa<.-hes  the  Pole  the  smaller 
;  its  trunk  dwindles  and  becomes 
and  the  branches  knotty ;  till  at 
to  grow  at  all  towards  the 
il48 


seventieth  degree  of  latitude,  tlie  point 
where  mair  gives  up  the  cultivation  of  com. 
Further  on,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  herbaceous 
plants  oidy  are  to  lie  met  with.  Wild 
thyme.  Daphnes,  creeping  willows,  and 
brambles  cover  the  face  of  the  rocks.  It  is 
in  these  cold  regions  that  the  berries  of  the 
Rabiu  arctiau  acquire  their  delicious  fla- 
vour and  perfume.  Shrubs  disappear  in 
their  turn,  and  arc  succeeded  by  low  herbs, 
furnished  with  leaves  at  the  root,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a  short  stalk  sur- 
mounted by  small  Howers.  Such  are  tlie 
sa.xifrages,  the  i)rimroses,  the  Atidromcts, 
Aretiati,  &o.  These  pretty  plants  take  up 
their  ijuarters  in  the  clefts  of  rocks ;  while 
the  grasses,  witli  their  numerous  slender 
leaves,  spread  themselves  over  the  soil, 
which  they  cover  as  with  a  rich  verdant 
carpet.  The  lichen  which  feeds  the  rein- 
deer occasionally  mixes  in  turf ;  sometimes 
of  itself  covers  vast  tracts  of  country ;  its 
white  tufts  standing  in  clumps  of  various 
forms,  looking  like  hillocks  of  snow,  which 
the  sun  has  not  yet  dissolve*!.  If  we  go 
further,  a  naked  land,  sterile  soil,  rocks, 
and  eternal  snows  are  idl  we  find.  The  last 
vestiges  of  vegetation  are  some  pulverulent 
li)/i<»i,  and  some  crustaceous  licnens,  which 
cover  the  ro<:ks  in  motley  patches. 

The  principal  causes  woich  induce  this 
progression  ot  changes  are  three :  —  1.  'I'ho 
excess  of  duration  in  the  winter,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  obliquity  and  disappearance 
of  the  soUr  rays.  2.  The  dryness  of  the 
air,  a  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  heat. 
tl.  The  prolonged  action  of  the  light,  which 
illumines  the  horizon  through  the  whole 
period  of  vegetation. 

It  I*  well  known  thift  too  great  a  degree 
of  cold,  by  congealing  the  sap,  occasions  the 
rupture  of  the  vascular  system  in  plants, 
and  thereby  destroys  them ;  but  the  dele- 
terious action  of  cold  is  not  confined  to 
purely  mechanical  results ;  it  haa  been  proved 
that  heat  is  a  stimulus  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  vegetation.  Many  species 
secrete  juices  in  wiuTner  regions  which  are 
unknown  in  their  economy  in  colder  cliniales. 
The  ash  yields  manna  in  Calabria,  but  lo.Hes 
that  faculty  as  it  approaches  towar<la  the 
north.  The  grape  in  the  south  of  Eurofic 
abound,"  in  saccharine  matter ;  in  the  north 
it  contains  an  excess  of  acid.  So  long  as 
the  organic  functions,  which  depend  upon 
the  degree  or  duration  of  heat,  can  be  carried 
on,  the  ash  and  tlie  vine  continue  to  fiourish ; 
they  grow  even  when  those  functions  are 
performed  incompletely,  but  their  growth 
IS  stinted ;  they  finally  disappear  at  that 
point  where  the  |iortion  of  warmth  in  the 
atmosphere,  though  still  equal  to  prevent 
the  freezing  of  the  sop,  is  no  longer  able  to 
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■ader  th«r  drr  thoraj  ooati  conocal  a  cel- 
hikr  mtoi,  bjr  whieh  aa  aboadant  sap 
haa  beta  aabibed  aad  pnaerved.  liut  in 
eoaatriea  where  the  atinoiyhere  holda  but 
littb  ■oiatiue  ia  erapocBtiao,  either  be- 
eaaie  the  nS  ia  whalhr  dectitnte  of  water, 
er  hf  Ttmmm  ot  the  OBtmieai  of  tlie  temper- 
atarr,  we  find  ao  pUnts  at  all,  or  sach  only 
«»  are  ut'a  dry  hanl  texture.  The  sandj  of 
Africa,  unwatered  by  rivers,  are  found  to 
be  atterly  barren.  Spiubere,  Nova  Zembla, 
Ac,  when;  the  influence  of  the  ran  a  fdt 
ooIt  for  two  montha  of  the  je»r,  at  most, 
and  where  eooseqiienUy  the  air  a  babitaally 
dry,  furnish  a  very  scanty  portion  of  herba- 
CTfous  pUnw  only,  or  some  dwarf  ahrabt 
with  a  narrow  hMtberv  foliace. 
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eqaator  and  the  pokr  rqpoaa. 
caases  of  the  iaflueaoe  ofwhaiA  II 
qxifcefi,  all  re-appear  within  this  i 
^diminution  of  beat,  drroeist^lir^ 
protracted  duration  of  licht*     ~ 
we  asoead,  the  ahallow«r  we  tq 
of  air  becomes :  theaoe  the.< 
grnthei^bts.  TbcweMitoiribta 
which,  at  the  lertJ  or  At  i 
CBlamn  of  mercury  equal  la  I 
iarhw,  dimiitishes  as  we  asoead;*! 
caaaideiable  eleradooa  it  wiD  la^l 
a  mlntnn  of  a  eonaidenU^  ha  i 
power,   whieh  gradually  diBieate  i 
aaeend.     A  eonseqoenoe  of  the  6tU( 
the  Tapariaatioo  ot  fluids  ufas  |' 
high  muuntains  at  a  raiy  ho  i 
heat.    >iotwithsianding  this,  ' 
deoeaae  of  brat  b  so  great  thai  lira 
air  ia  very  slightly  imprMoted  «M  i 
tare.     It  u  true  that  bo^ts  fc0Ml| 
k^  day*  of  the  ixilar  ng>ai>t1^ 
eeive  the  rays  or  the  ana  earfar  4 
plains,  and  are  quitted  later  by  ib^  1 
their  aighta  are  shorter  than  ia  ^fi^i 
TUs  progwaaiie  varyiofi  eoanttfT 
tatioa  OB  mowwfaint  had  a<i  i 
altentioa  of  Tooiaefort.    At  tk  i 
lioant  Ararat  he  had  ahscrrat  tkrj 
which  grow  in  Anaenia; 
those  of  Italy  and  Fraaoa;  i^"^* 
S<rr<l«;D  ;  and  upoe  the  saar' 
LapUnd.  OfaserratiaBaafihet 
been  subaeaueat^  laada  aa  . 
caaus,  the  Alpa,  I^reaae^  ■■'''K 
tains  of  the  old  eontinHit :  std  ii  1 
whose  Ulla,  however,  can  ranly^ 
with  the  naiaa  ot  oioaati ' 
his  own  way,   had  aaai 


rpiaala,' 
the  ne 


kiadattf 

stations 

earth."     Yet  it  was  not  till  I 


pwp. 


exact  surrey  had  lioen  taken  itfl*'' 
insdepartsieat  of  botanical  | 
Tbeoanaoob(«th(/CrM 
M.  De  CaadoUo,  which  com*  •■/ 

floini  that  lie  alof^  tha  taaa^'^ 
'ranee,  grows  is  the 
suuuuil  of  Mount   " 
summit  of  MaBBt  Calm,  i 


na  uie  ra^—  — j 
:aia,HiaMr''*'' 


TEMPERATURE. 


[ration.  Thecross-luavedhcalb  (£rica 
Ir)  ia  anotiier  inBtance ;  it  prows  from 
tve\  of  the  sea  to  '2400  yards  of  elevn- 
The  jea-pilliHower  (Slatice  urmeria) 
Bid  in  Uollund,  in  spots  which  lie  be- 
be  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  A\m  at 
eration  of  2500  yards.  SOitice  Plaji- 
■a  grows  on  the  beach  of  Olonne,  and 
DO  jarda  of  elevation  on  Mount  Viso. 
^oHVfoot  and  the  birifs-foot  trefoil 
!gr«jw  at  the  level  of  the  »ea  all  over 
loe,  and  are  met  with  again  above  Mount 
t,at  the  heijshtofabout 2400 yards.  The 

Kjrajw,  which  is  generally  found  at  tlie 
the  sea,  tlourishei*  also  at  the  edge  of 
tn  at  Neouviellein  the  Pyrenees,  at 
lit  of  about  2000  yards.    'Mother  of 
|e  (Tht/mtu  lerpyllum),  which  frrowa  in 
'  lowland  spot  in  France,  mount*  also 
I  tops  of  a  preat  many  of  the  Alpine 
Even  tliyme  (T.  vulgaris)  ascends 
"So  d'Eresli(ls-  to    ubnve    200Ci   yards. 
OTC,  wliich  is  met  with  in  all  ihu  low- 
lof  the  west  and  midlatid  part  of  France, 
on  Ihe   Lnzere  at   1300  yards,  and 
•t  the  same  elevation   on   Mount 

(Nardtu  Ktricttt)  grows  at  the 

tlie  sea,  and  also  forms  the  highest 

t!wnrds  that  are  found  in  tlio  Cc- 

the   AljiH,    and   the    Pyrenees ;    it 

indiflerently  in  marshy  |>laues,  and  in 

which  are  liable  to  dry  up ;  so  tliut  it 

both    on    the  tops    of  mountains 

the  snow  disap|>eiin<  in  the  .summer, 

the  sides  of  those  from  whence  it  is 

entirely  absent.     The  sweet-sceutetl 

grus  (Anthozanlhum  Oiiorittum),  and 

"ly  grass  (Phleum  prateiuir),  which 

wrery  where  in  Enifland  ami  France 

level  of  the  sea,  ascend  to  the  eleva- 

SOOO  yards.     The  common  jutii]«'r 

•M»u)  attains  an  elevation  of  3000 

;  Ihe  marsh  lousewort  does  the  same  ; 

lion-grass   3500   yanJs ;    and    the 

f  (BeJlit  pfrennit),   the  ox-eye   daisy 

muanlXemum  Leueanthemum),   and    the 

■r  vampion  {Silene  injiata),  ascend  to 

Nntb;  and  the  kidney  vetch  (AnthytUt 

p«i)  to  3000  yards.     When  planLs  in 

suited  by  their  nature  to  support 

SCMB  of  either  heat  or  cold,  are  tound 

Bw  in  different  lutiludeti,  it  is  always  at 

be^fata  as  that  the  effect  of  elevation 

•Baatea  that  of  the  latitude.     Thus 

*  tt  the  plants   of  the  Alps  and  Py- 

•  grow  in  the  plains  of  the  north  of 
I*.   •■>r»-i-iaj|y   in    the    Ardennes   and 

provinces.     Of  these   1  have 
-ome  instances.     Again,  we 
that   miiiiy  plants  which    belong  tu 
or  other  I'ountries  of  the  north  of 
when  they  are  met  with  in  France, 
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grow  there  at  considerable  elevations.  Saxi- 
Jraf;a  Greenlandica  gixjws  in  the  Pyrcneea, 
ver^  near  to  the  summit  of  the  Moladette, 
which  is  3278  yards  high,  and  comes  down 
to  below  2400  yards.  Limicea  borealu  is 
not  found  in  the  Alits  below  an  elevation  of 
moo  or  2000  yards.  Mmzieiia  Dabacia, 
which  covers  the  lowlajids  iu  Irehmd,  ia 
found  in  Weatt'rn  Pyrenees  as  high  up  as 
1000  yards.  The  cliestnut  grows  in  the 
lowlanils  of  tlxe  north  of  France,  upon  the 
hills  of  the  south  of  France,  and  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  Apcniiincs,  and  at  a  still 
greater  on  Mount  ttna. 

I'lants  which  are  the  objects  of  hus- 
bandry are  controlled  by  laws  correspond- 
ing completelv  with  the  preceding.  Such 
as  grow  in  all  latitudes,  grow  likewise  at 
all  elevations.  I'hose  tliat  are  found  only 
in  determinate  latitudes,  ore  found  only  in 
eorrcsponding  elevations.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Humboldt,  tliat  the  potato,  which 
succeeds  so  well  in  the  north  of  our  old 
cimtiiicnt,  is  cultivated  in  Chili  as  high  as 
36(K)  yanls.  Wo  know  that  the  cabbage 
tlirives  both  down  at  tlie  edge  of  the  sea,  aa 
well  as  on  the  Alps,  at  every  elevation  at 
which  man  can  take  up  his  abode.  Com  ia 
also  cultivated  at  very  extraordinary  eleva- 
tions. Rye  is  grown  in  Frani*,  in  the  de- 
]iartnients  of  the  higher  and  lower  Alps, 
at  2200  yards,  particularly  above  Alios  in 
Provence.  Wheat  does  not  grow  so  far  to 
tlie  nortli  as  rye,  neither  will  it  do  so  well 
as  that  grain  at  great  elevations.  Yet  it  ia 
grown  at  18(X)  yards.  At  such  elevations 
sowing  is  generally  done  before  harvest 
time,  that  the  plants  mav  get  strength  be- 
fore the  snow  falls ;  whicli  has  been  Icnown 
to  lie  upon  the  rye  the  year  through.  When 
this  has  happened,  the  rye  remained  in 
tlatiio  (fiio  while  the  snow  lay,  and  resumed 
its  growth  at  the  cud  of  eighteen  months, 
when  that  had  melted  away.  Barley  will 
grow  well  only  in  teniiKjrate  climates :  it  is 
true  it  may  be  raised  under  the  tropics, 
but  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  3000 
to  4000  feet,  and  then  it  is  a  profitless 
crop. 

Cultivated  pLants  which  do  not  l>ear  cold 
are  under  a  like  influence  as  to  elevation; 
they  can  only  be  gi-own  at- such  heights  aa 
correspond  in  temperature  with  that  of  the 
tlistantH;  from  the  eijuator  to  which  they 
belong.  In  general  it  is  considered  that  a 
degree  of  latitude  affects  the  meim  tem- 
jx-rnture  nearly  in  tlie  proportion  of  180  or 
200  yanls  of  elevation. 

This  rule,  it  is  true,  is  liable  t<i  number- 
less modifications  from  local  eircumstancca ; 
yi'l  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  ap]ily  it, 
adds  M.  Decondollc,  to  the  (lifTercnt  pfanta 
of  husbandry,  and  have  obtained  some  re- 


ow  it,  settmg  out  from  th&t  point,  which  it 
>  little  beyond  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
Tou  take  four  degrees  to  the  north  upon 
the  same  meridian,  jon  come  to  between 
Rhwnw  and  Epemai ;  that  is  to  say,  vcrv 
dose  upon  the  northernmost  limit  at  whicji 
tbe  vine  forms  a  branch  of  husbandry.  With 
regard  lo  the  olirc  tree,  the  load  peculiari- 
ties of  the  countries  where  it  grows  are  such 
as  to  make  investigations  of  this  kind  very 
intricate :  it  is  generally  cultivated  in  parts 
protected  on  the  north  by  some  vast  range 
of  mmmtains,  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  consequently  higher  than  it  wotdd  other- 
wise be.  WhL-n  it  is  not  sheltered  by  any 
nui«e  of  mountains,  the  northernmost  point 
in  Europe  at  which  we  find  the  olive  is 
Ancono,  in  43°  37'  of  latitude.  lu  respect 
to  the  other  point  o^  view,  its  positions  have 
been  measured  in  several  puts  of  Roussil- 
Inn,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Italy ;  and 
these  have  beeu  always  nearly  at  an  eleva- 
tiou  of  400  yards  above  the  level  of  the  seaj 
which  ought  to  indicate  that  the  olive  might 
grow  two  degrees  more  to  the  north  of  An- 
cona.  Now,  if  we  take  two  degrees  towards 
the  north  from  that  ]>oint  on  the  same 
meridian,  we  come  to  about  Lake  de  Horde 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Como,  which  are 
just  the  nortliernmost  points  at  which  the 
olive  is  cultivated.  The  fig-tree,  which 
goes  farther  to  the  north  than  the  olive,  and 
not  BO  far  as  the  vine,  preserves  a  corre- 
sponding gradation  in  regard  to  the  eleva- 
tions at  which  it  will  grow ;  but  we  can 
hardly  determine  any  precise  limit  for  a 
tree  over  which  asoect  has  more  tmwer  than 
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we  meet 
roots,  a  foUage  ■ 
naked  stalk.  Th 
-byssi,  arrive  at  th* 
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ilmnts  which  belong  to  fresh  wat<T  and 
It  water.  Of  thcMc  n  jfreat  |iortion  grow 
»ut  preference  in  every  degree  of  lati- 
,  the  medium  in  which  they  exist  pre- 
Dg  a  more  er|ua)>le  temperature  than 
tniosphere.  Duclc-weed  (Lemita  minor) 
be  greater  reed-mace,  oreat's-tail  (T;/- 
'oti/olia),  grow  in  the  marshes  bnlh  of 
j  Europe,  imd  America ;  the  latter  be- 
Dmmon  to  Jamaica,  China,  anil  fiungal. 
Rbly  there  is  no  region  on  the  gluljc 
B  tnc  gray  Iwa-mosa  (Spha^iium  paltu- 
b  not  to  l>e  found.  Ibis  inditference 
fanate  is  still  more  remai-kable  in  the 
lantA,  auch  as  the  Fuci  hreiu  and  Ce- 
I.  The  f{idf-wee<l  {Fucus  naUin»)y  de- 
ng  itaelf  iVom  the  rocks  on  which  it 
I  and  formini;  shoulii  of  an  iiiimeutie 
tt  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ob- 
M  the  shi[i'9  way  as  well  towiirdu  the 
I  H  under  the  line,  on  a  level  with  the 
laod  to  a  heif^bt  of  ICKM)  yanls  we  fmd 
palms,  the  liliaceous  plants,  the  ])1aD- 
trees,  the  balsam  of  Totu,  with  crowds 
Bter  species  which  grow  fmly  in  a  very 
temperature.  This  Ls  the  zone  of  the 
^  a  tril>e  conspicuous  for  the  elegance 
ndeur  of  part  of  its  Bjn>cies,  and 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
IK  plains  that  lie  between  the  tropics. 
fthem,  however,  thrive  in  more  tem- 
ons.  The  Ceroxvlon  uiiilicolu,  u 
iriaiug aixty  yards  in  beigbt,  firuws 
des  at  Solima  and  Quindiii  in  4' 
rjjorlhern  latitude,  setljnfj  off  at  1H60 
f  above  the  sea,  and  continuiii<>  to  the 
It  of  2870;  an  elevation  where  the  at- 
■en  is  at  a  moderate  decree  of  warmth. 
Mr  apeeies  has  been  discovenxl  at  the 
B  of  Majfellan,  towards  the  fifty-third 
le  of  southern  latitude.  Two  sorts,  the 
Mm  and  date-tree,  arc  even  seen  to 
On  our  side  of  Kurope,  upon  the  coasts 
Aleililcrriuiemi,  and  not  liir  fnini  the 
I'yreneifs;  thus  adviuieinu;  their 
eneath  the  forty-lhird  degree  of 
atjtuilc.  But  these  arc  exception.^, 
ill  general  eimfiuing  themselves 
tlesl  parts  of  the  glotie,  and  none 
et  » ilh  towards  the  polar  regions. 
effect  of  water  in  preserving  the 
teinpiTttture  of  the  grass  in  water 
*^8  is  excellent;  this  was  tirst  dearly 
^'      '  by  Sir  H.  Davy.    See  Ikkiqa- 

I  the  effects  of  vegetation  upon 

erature   of  the   district;  that   of 

ell  far  around  :  their  uiiiial  effect 

he  atinu:iphcre  to  a  greater  extent 

tlie  degree   of  latitude.     When 

and   Oermany   were  covered  with 

£uro|ie   was   much   colder  than  at 

|tl»e  wluters  were  longer;  the  vine 


could  not  be  cultivatetl  on  this  aide  of  Gre- 
noble ;  tlie  Seine  fnize  every  year.  The 
forests  of  Cayenne,  which  have  bijen  cleared 
of  their  wood  by  Europeans,  experience  in 
summer,  in  its  full  force,  the  overwhelming 
heat  of  the  sun  of  the  torrid  zone ;  while, 
in  the  same  season,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try is  cooled  to  such  a  degree  by  forests, 
that  a  fire  or  shelter  is  found  necessary  in 
oitfer  to  pass  the  night. 

The  causes  why  forests  thus  lower  the 
temperature  are  plain  :  —  they  detain  and 
candeiise  the  clouds  as  tliese  pass ;  they 
|>our  into  the  atmosphere  volumes  of  water 
dissolved  in  vapour ;  winds  do  not  pene- 
trate into  their  recesses ;  the  sun  never 
warms  the  earth  they  shade ;  and  the  soil, 
being  porous,  as  formed  in  part  of  the  de- 
cayeil  leaves,  branches,  imd  stems  of  trees, 
and  coate<l  over  besides  by  a  thick  beil  of 
brushwood  and  moss,  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  mobture ;  the  hollows  in  them 
serve  as  reservoirs  for  cold  and  stagnant 
waters ;  their  declivities  give  rise  to  num- 
berless brooks  and  rivulets ;  and,  as  we  see, 
the  beat-wooded  countries  are  ever  those 
which  are  watered  by  the  largest  rivera. 

L)  pro^Mirtion  as  man,  who  finds  himself 
crumfH^d  in  countries  of  long-standing  ci- 
villsutioii,  extends  the  boundaries  of  his 
domain  by  atrip]>ing  the  soil  of  its  ancient 
fore.slji,  so  the  winil  and  sun  di»]>erse  the 
BujK-rabuiidant  moisture;  the  springs  exhaust 
themselves;  the  lidces  dry  up;  inundations 
ceasi:  altogether,  or  confine  tliemstdves  to  a 
smaller  extent ;  the  volume  of  water  carried 
along  by  rivers  diminishes,  and  the  atmo- 
8]i!iere  becomes  warmer  and  ilrier.  These 
are  results  that  cannot  be  denied ;  and,  with- 
out mentioning  the  numerous  evidence* 
which  history  offers,  it  will  lie  sufficient  to 
adduce  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
jiroof.  It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all,  that 
the  clearing  of  the  wimhIs,  begun  two  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  Euro[>ean  countries,  and 
continued  unceasingly  to  this  day,  has  oc- 
casioneil  a  very  evident  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  a  perceptible  eleva- 
tion in  the  lem|>crature  of  the  atuiiwphere. 
Uut  where,  from  improvidence  or  brutui 
selfishness,  man  has  destroyed  the  woods  of 
a  country  without  resen-e,  tlie  soil,  liereft 
of  the  moisture  reciuisite  to  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  vegetation,  has  been  re<luceil  t4i 
the  most  fearful  sterility.'  The  Cape  Venl 
Islands,  once  watered  by  numerous  springs 
and  covere<lwilh  lofty  forests  and  luxuriant 
herbage,  now  present  to  our  view  only 
waterless  gullies  I'xks  b!U-e<l  of  their  mould, 
with  here  and  there  a  put^h  of  parrheil 
hi-rbs,  some  stunted  bushes,  and  a  few  pliuits 
of  the  succulent  kind,  such  as  Cacaltatf 
Spurget,  &c. 
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nkin  wat«r,  which  penetrates  iu  cleftjs,  si- 
lently uiidenuines  it ;  the  frost  crtu-lu  an<l 
crumbles  it  away ;  it  falls  in  ruins,  ticcu- 
mulatin^  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  moundt 
of  rubbish.  This  is  an  evil  which  hot  no 
remedy.  The  forests,  once  banisheil  from 
highland  to{>!i,  arc  never  replaced ;  while  the 
WBdliings  and  rubble  carried  down  yearly 
by  the  nin,  soon  transform  into  a  desert 
thepopuloua  and  flouri!<hing  valley  below. 
The  vegetable  mould  produced  by  her- 
baceous plantji  upon  unsheltered  lanib  is 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  light,  heat,  and 
oxyiren ;  while  that  which  is  formed  in  the 
shade  of  forests  increases  fixim  day  to  day 
by  the  remains  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  of 
the  animals  of  all  kinds  which  tieek  refuge 
in  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  newly- 
cleared  land  is  endowed  with  such  pro- 
digious fertility.  In  these,  either  rye  or 
oafs  ore  commonly  cultivated  for  the  first 
year ;  its  too  abundant  riches  causing  the 
more  valuable  wheat  to  grow  rank,  and 
prtniuce  little  grain.  But  sooner  or  lat«r 
the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  recourse  must  be 
h:ul  to  manure,  to  restore  the  nutritious  par- 
ticles carricil  otT  1  ly  successive  croi>s.  It  this 
ia  n^leclcd,  tlie  harvests  b«^in  to  dwindle : 
brion  and  brambles,  and  a  thousand  wild 
plants,  take  the  place  of  those  pro<iuced 
by  cultivation.  The  floi'ks,  too,  diminish 
rapidly ;  for  the  incTcase  of  live  stock,  and 
consc<]ucntly  of  the  human  race,  depends 
above  all  things  upon  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture. 

That  long-continued  prosperitv,  there  it 
nn  w»>.<.~  >~  .i»..i.«    _:ii   :~  ..»  '»..__  A^ 


See  Altituds. 
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essay,  entitled  **  1 
or,  of  Gardening  I 
entitles  him  to  no 
essay  is  devoted  4 
taste  for  formal  d4 
was  the  prevailini 
William  acquiDid 
of  gardening  durii 
He  intro<luced  acvt 
e8]>ecially  of  crap 
taches  to  a  vanetj  i 
a  garden  at  Sheeni 
CTUtivation  of  whic] 
Nothing  con  den) 
delight  he  took  ii 
rection  left  in  his  1 
be  buried  beneatk 
den,  at  Moor  Pari 
rey.  In  acoordari 
de|x>.<iite<1  there  M 
another  instance  o^ 
weakened  even  in  i 
unphikisophii 
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TENANT. 


{Tenent,  from  the  Lntin 
.)  In  law,  one  who  holda  or 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of 
I  fee  for  life,  for  years,  or  at 

ME. 

vill  is  where  a  ticraon  holds 
lents  at  the  will  or  iiJcii.sure 

This  termncy  nt  will,  how- 
will  of  both  parties,  fur  cither 
e  the  holding,  and  quit  his 
h  the  other,  at  his  own  plca- 
•ever,  the  lundlord  puts  his 

out  after  he  has  sown  the 
e  shnll  have  the  emblements, 
H,  ^resa,  and  rezress,  to  cut 
J  the  profits.     (Black.  Com. 

These  kind  of  holdings  ore 
e  courts  with  no  favour ;  they 
oonstruiuj;  them  on  all  pos- 
to  mean  holdini;s  from  year 
ttmiw  V.  RowUtuon,  3  Bur- 
in this  case  Mr.  Justice 
ked,  "  In  this  country,  leases 
ttrict  legal  notion  o(  a  lease 
nind  extremely  inconvenient, 
ionally,  and  were  succeeded 
ecies  of  contract  which  was 
nt.  At  %^t  it  was,  indi>ed, 
for  a  year  certain,  and  then 
Jght  turn  the  tenant  out  at 
year.  It  ia  now  established, 
nt  takes  from  year  to  yeiu-, 
nut  give  a  reaumtable  notice 
I  of  the  year,  although  that 
lice  carift  according  to  the 
rent  counties."  Ili  however, 
be  made  to  let  jircmises  so 
imrtius  like,  and  reserving  a 
tccruing  de  die  in  diem,  and 
lo  a  year  or  any  aliouot  part 
KM  not  create  a  holding  from 
>ut  a  tenancy  nt  will  strictly 
d  though  the  temmt  has  ex- 
on  the  imjiroveuieiit  of  the 
does  not  give  liim  a  terui  to 
is  indemnified.     {Ftichanliim 

4  Taunton,  128.,  per  Lord 
•If two  parties  agree  that  the 
and  the  other  shall  bold  so 
Arties  please,  that  is  a  hold- 
d  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
inking  such  an  agreement." 
who  is  Butfered  to  remain  in 
r  his  lease  is  expired,  {tend- 
on for  a  new  lease,  is  a  tenant 
t.  Sletineti,  1  Espinasse,  017.) 
I  of  the  tenant  at  will  has,  in 
I  to  be  the  |iossession  of  the 
V.  Feanuidf,  1  Wilson,  176.) 
lives  rent  free  by  the  consent 
t«  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  (Hex 
&  R.  C.  C.  498. ;  Hex  v.  Fi7- 
(.438.)     So  is  also  a  person 


k. 


who  has  been  let  into  pomearion  of  land 
under  a  contract  of  sole  which  has  not  been 
cotnpletc<I ;  he  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will  to 
the  vendor.  (Ball  v.  CvUimore,  2  C.  M.  & 
R.  120.) 

A  teitant  from  year  lo  year  is  one  who 
holds  lands  by  an  uncertain  and  undeter- 
minate  tenure,  more  e»|)ecia!ly  if  an  annual 
rent  is  reserved.  (Germain  v.  Orcliaril, 
3  Salkeld,  228.)  Payment  of  rent  is  pritnA 
facie  evidence  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year.  (Doe  v.  DodtL,  2  N.  &  M.  838.)  In 
Doe  V.  Wattn,  7  T.  R.  83.,  Lord  Kenyon  C.  J. 
observed,  "  It  would  be  extremely  unjust 
that  a  tenant  who  occupies  land  should, 
oAcr  he  has  sown  it,  be  turne<l  out  of  pos- 
session by  an  ejectment,  without  any  no- 
tice :  and  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  so  unjust 
a  measure,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
the  year  books,  it  was  neld  that  a  general 
occupation  was  an  occupation  from  year 
to  yeiu-,  and  that  the  tenant  could  not  bo 
turned  out  of  possession  without  reasonable 
notice  to  quit,  ride  1.1  Hen.  VIII.  13.  b." 
And  although  the  Statute  of  Frauds  enact* 
that  all  Iciuses  by  iiarol  tor  more  than  three 
years  shall  have  the  eirect  of  estates  at  will 
only,  yet,  per  Lonl  Kenyon  C.  J.,  "  what 
was  then  considered  a  tenancy  at  will  has 
since  been  properly  construed  to  enure  as 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year."  (Clayton  v. 
Blahey,  8  T.  R.  3.) 

When  a  tenant,  therefore,  takes  poMM- 
sion,  he  is  Ijound  to  keep  the  premises  for 
a  yeaj',  for  till  then  he  cannot  give  the 
proper  noti<e,  which  notice  being  a  six 
months'  notice,  expiring  at  the  peri(xl  he 
took  possession  ;  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  landlortl,  and  to  the  executors 
of  a  yearly  tenant.  (Shore  v.  Porter,  3  T.  R. 
13,)  Per  Lord  Kenynn,  "whatever  chattel 
the  intestate  hud  must  vest  in  his  ad- 
niinislrator  as  his  legal  representative." 
The  entrance  of  a  tenant  in  the  middle  of 
a  quarter,  paying  up  to  the  regular  quar- 
ter day,  anil  afterwards  paying  every  six 
months  during  his  terra,  makes  no  dirter- 
ence ;  he  is  a  tenant  from  the  qmu-tcr  <lay. 
(Doey.Johmon,  6Esp.  10.)  Tlie  tenant  who 
holds  over  after  his  lea-^e  is  cxjiire<l  is  a 
tenant  at  will  at  the  rent  he  paid  under 
the  lease,  till  the  landlord  receives  the  first 
quarter's  rent,  and  then  he  l)e<'omea  a 
yearly  tenant  at  the  same  rent.  (Bi*hop  v. 
Howard,  3  D.  &  R.  293.)  A  tenant  under 
an  agreement  for  a  lease  ia  a  yearly  tenant. 
(Doe  V.  Smith,  1  M.  &  R.  137.)  An  occu- 
pation pen<ling  a  negotiation  for  a  lease, 
will  entitle  the  lan<11ord  lo  sue  upon  a  quan'  ] 
turn  ralebat,  although  no  distress  for  rent 
can  be  mwle.  (Humerlun  v.  Sltatl,  3  U.  & 
R.  206.)  But  no  tenancy  is  create<l  where 
the  occupier  got  into  the  house  without  thu 
4  B  2 
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A  teniint^ram  year  to  year  may  assign 
over  his  interest  in  the  L'stiit4i  for  any  |)or- 
tion  of  time  less  tlian  u  year,  or  he  inay 
sublet  a  portion  of  it  in  the  aliseuce  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary  with  his  landlord, 
Olid  tJiii>  he  may  do  without  having  hLi 
landlonl'g  consent  to  the  transfer;  the  law 
gives  him  authority  to  do  so  himself.  (Hex 
V.  AUUmrough,  1  East,  598.)  But  though  a 
yearly  tenant  can  thus  assign  over  his  in- 
tercit,  a  tenant  at  will  certainly  cannot. 

Sec  CdsTOMS  of  CoDHTIJiS,  LAMIUiO&O  AMD 

Tenant,  &c. 

TEXCU.  {Cynrinut  tenca.)  A  British 
fish,  which  inhabits  by  clioice  stagnant 
waters,  on  a  loamy,  clayey  soil,  forming  a 
soft  muddy  bottom,  lis  back  is  of  a  dusky 
colour ;  the  head,  sides,  and  belly  of  a 
greenish  east,  beautifully  viu-ieguted  with  a 
gohlcn  hue.  The  tench  commonly  weighs 
about  four  pounds,  though  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  ten,  and  on  the  Continent  they 
have  attaine<l  to  the  size  of  twenty  jwunds. 
Tench  is  a  simple  fish,  and  easily  taken ; 
the  method  of  angling  for  it  differs  in  no 
material  respect  from  that  of  carp,  which 
sec.  {Blaine  s  Eneydo.  p.  1061.;  WaUon's 
Atigltr.) 

TEKDIULS.  The  curling,  twining 
organs  of  prehension,  by  which  some  plants 
lay  hold  of  others. 

TEliRlER.  There  ore  two  prominent 
varieties  of  this  dog  —  the  rough  and  the 
smooth.  Terriers  are  very  usctul  to  agri- 
culturists, for  exterminating  rats,  pole  cat*, 
mid  similar  depreilators ;  and  are  also  ser- 


tenals  tliat : 
but  those  wli 
ployed  are  the  *4 
grain,  as  wheat,  i 
heather,  &c  ITia 
when  well  laid,  fa 
secure  covering  fij 

The  reed  is  a  ti 
the  purpose  of  tli4 
is  required;  bat  i 
first,  although  it ' 
Reed  is  also  ibou^ 
common  purposes, 
used.     See  Fekh. 

TIIEAVE.  A 
of  the  first  year, 
thave,  and  also  thi 

TUERMOMEl 
ment  for  measurii 
temperature.  It  i 
is  too  well  knoM 
The  great  object  j 
thermometer  u  to  I 
bore  throughout,  I 
the  contained  flvia 
part.  In  filling  l] 
cury,  the  bulb  is  i 
lamp,  and  the  opa 
diately  afterwards; 
which  is  forced  u| 
pressure  of  tlie  t| 
the  tube  is  then  I 


mercury  in  it ;  a 
metically  ^  il.il. 
formed  !• 
ing  and  ot 
int 
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THKRMOMETER. 


Uer  utnrated  with  salt 
iphoric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-183 
iatic  acid,  ip.  gr.  1-137 
U  of  tarpeDtine 


■0500-A 
■0600  =  jl, 
•0608=^ 
•0700  =  ^ 
-0700-^ 
oils      -  -  -  -OSOO-^ 

leobol        -  -  -  -ouo-j 

ilrio  acid,  «p.  gr.  1-40  -  -0110— | 

ie  exhibiling  the  ilfigree*  of  the  Centi- 
ratU  tttui  Fahrenheift  Thermometer!  cor- 
aponding  to  thoie  of  Reaumur'^  Thermo- 


Cent.       Fabr.      Beau.  I    Cent. 
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MO- 
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«7-5       13S-5 
«6-a5     1 1325 
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THISTLE. 

TniCKET.  Tree*  or  shrubs  crowded 
together  in  fnieli  a  mannt-r  ils  to  turm  a  mass 
not  eosily  pt'netrati'd  by  men  or  cattle. 

THISTLE.  A  well-known  prickly  wec<l, 
commiin  in  corn- fields  and  pastures.  iVbero- 
ever  thistles  grow  nuturully  it  is  a  sure  sijni 
that  the  land  is  strong,  and  of  a  tolerably 
j50od  quality ;  but  they  arc  at  the  sajne  time 
a  (Trent  annoyance  to  every  plant  intended 
to  be  cultivated. 

By  an  ejccellent  regulation  in  France,  a 
farmer  may  sue  his  neighVioui'  who  neglect* 
tri  thistle  his  land  at  the  proper  seasons,  or 
may  employ  people  to  do  it  at  the  other'* 
ej[|>ense  :  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  a 
similar  law  was  in  force  here,  to  prevent  the 
wide-sprea<ling  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
seeding  of  this  iwrnicious  weed ;  among 
which  may  l)e  recJconed,  besides  its  choking 
the  young  com,  that  if  wheat  in  tiarticular 
be  not  wall  thistlud,  the  reapers  take  up  the 
grip  so  tenderly,  lest  they  should  pricit 
themselves,  that,  by  tbeir  Iikisc  handling  of 
them,  they  sometimes  leave  upon  the  ground 
com  enough  to  sow  the  whole  liold.  There 
are  no  plants  over  which  the  economical 
fanner  ought  to  keep  a  more  watchful  eye 
than  the  thistle  tribe,  as  they  are  not  only 
useless  but  occupy  much  ground,  and,  being 
furnished  with  winged  downy  seeds,  arc 
capable  of  being  multiplied  and  carried  al- 
most to  any  distance :  besides,  they  do  much 
mischief  by  impeding  the  work  both  in  hand- 
ling hay  and  corn  crops.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  much  consequence  to  bo  well 
acquainted  with  the  ({ualities  of  each  kind, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
how  far  and  by  what  means  their  destruc- 
tion may  be  effected  in  the  most  certain  and 
ready  manner. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  thistles,  but  those 
which  chiefly  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
fanner  ore  cither  of  the  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial  kinds. 

The  annual  species  of  tliisUe  are  the  musk 
thistle  {Carduiu  niitaM),  the  milk  thistle 
(C.  murianus),  the  weltetl  or  curleil  thistle 
(C.  acanthoidef),  the  slender-llowcrctl  thi.itle 
(C.  tenuifionu),  the  common  sow-thistle 
{Sonchu*  oleracetu).  The  principal  bien- 
nial ihustles  arc  the  spear  or  bull  thisllo 
(C.  lanceolabu),  the  marsh  tliistle  (6'.  na-  ■ 
Itutru),  and  the  cotton  thistle  (Onopordvm 
acatitheinn).  Tlie  pen-nnial  species  are  two, 
the  common  sow-tbistlc  (Sonrhiu  arpentii), 
and  the  <'omraon  or  field  thistle  ( Cniau  ar- 
vfjifin).  The  dwarf  or  stcmless  tliidlle  (C. 
iicitidit),  the  5lar  thistle  (CnUmtrrtt  ealfi- 
trapa),  and  the  common  C4irlinp  tlii.sttu 
(Carlina  ruJgurin),  arc  more  freipienlly 
found  to  infest  dry  sandy  pastures  and  col- 
carcuus  soils  than  loamy  or  damp  grass  lands. 
Where  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  therii 
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is  no  rcmeJy  like  breaking  up  the  land  and 
Uktng  a  course  of  cropg;  for  polliatiTe  re- 
mediejj  ore  of  little  avail.  Hand-weeding, 
ifhen  the  weeds  are  confined  to  local  spots, 
and  ure  only  just  beginning  to  spread  gene- 
rally over  the  soil,  will  be  found  eflectuol ; 
but  when  once  the  pajture  becomes  gene- 
rally inlected  with  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
these  plants,  no  lime  should  be  lost  in  using 
the  jifough,  harrow,  and  horse-hoc,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  cleansing  crops  before  re- 
turning the  land  again  to  permanent  pasture. 
Among  the  species  of  pasture  weeds  that 
generally  prcvad  in  loamy  soils,  and  are  also 
prevalent  m  dnvey  and  damp  soils,  are  the 
marsh  or  red  pfumc  thistle  (Cnicta  paliu- 
tru),  the  meadow  or  small  purple  plume 
tliistle  (  CnicUtpratnaii),  and  the  melancholy 
plurac  thistle  (Cm'ctu  heterophytttu).  In 
crops  of  artificial  gnsaei,  such  as  sainfoin, 
lucem,  &c.,  where  the  dwarf  plume  thistle 
(Cnion*  acauJis)  prevails,  and  when  it  is  im- 
practicable, under  such  circumstances,  to 
amw  out  this  weed  without  injuring  the 
crops,  a  good  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
use  of  common  salt.  Children  may  be  em- 
ployed to  apply  the  salt  by  hand  to  the 
crown  of  the  weed.  If  the  least  part  of  the 
root  of  the  thistle  be  left,  it  springs  up  sea- 
son after  season.  Besides  possessing  this 
principle  of  vitality  in  the  root,  its  seeds 
are  so  winged  with  down  as  to  render  dis- 
semination, even  to  a  great  distance,  by 
means  of  the  wind,  almost  certain. 

It  is  olnious  that  the  annual  and  biennial 
species  of  thistles  may  be  readily  removed 
by  jireventing  their  running  to  seed  and 
disseminating  themselves,  which  is  best  ef- 
fected by  carefully  eradicating  them,  or 
freiiuently  mowing  them  over  close  to  the 
surface,  and  rolling.  But  in  the  perennial 
kinds,  from  their  roots  continuing  in  the 
earth,  increasing  and  throwing  out  new 
«h(K)ts  or  stems  every  year,  there  is  much 
diOiculty  in  extirpating  them,  and  they 
perhaps  can  be  no  other  way  destroyed 
than  by  rooting  them  ont  of  arable  land  by 
deep  ploughing  and  frequent  harrowinga, 
or  by  fitlliiwing  or  laying  the  lan<l  down  to 
jiasture;  the  annual  species  seldom  appear 
in  jiasture  lands.  But  for  destroying  the 
coiumun  thistles  the  best  method  is  by 
weeding  pincers,  or  the  finger  and  thumb 
when  in  loose  land,  cutting  them  over  in 
the  bleeding  season  frequently  by  weed- 
ing knives,  and  applying  salt  to  the  cut 
stalk.  {HiUdich't  Wee<lii:  Mart.  Doyle't 
Hutb.)  " 

THISTLE,  CARLINE.  iCarlimi.) 
One  siwcica  of  this  genus  is  indigenous,  the 
common  carline  thistle  (C  tytilgariit),  pvvf- 
ina  in  dry  s-oiidy  heathy  pastures  and  fielils. 
The  root  in  «in«ll  jiud  taiicriiig,  biennial. 
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Stem  erect,  firm,  round,  lea  m  tu^ 
inches  high,  •omewkat  tarjoiutmk  Umm 
hinceolate,  sinuated,  and  warjr.svo^iiM 
rigid,  copiously  bordeivd  vsik  fvittai 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  «if  a  ^N^ 
aspect,  and  not  inelegandy  wi|ptl| 
(^Smith's  Enf;.  Flor.  rol.  liL  p.  J87.) 

THISTLE,     COTTON.      {€ 
from  oHot,  on  ass,  and  perdtt,  to  < 
fcrring  to  the  imaginary  tSeOatmi 
The  common  cotton  thiatfe(0.aHr 
a  biennial,  grows  Terr  firequestly  I 
ground,  on  hcd^-banks,  and  by  I 
in  a  gravelly  sod.     The  root  is  ti 
The  whole  herb  is  corercd  villi  i 
tony  pubescence,  wUch  is  eatfl* 
The  stem  is  four  or  five  ftet  I  ~ 
and,  when  in  a  erowins  state,! 
and  boiled  for  the  table ;  bM  \ 
flavour,    except  some 
loses  by  being  steeped  in  cold  \ 
ovate-ob^ng,  sinuated,  woolly  < 
Flowers  solitary,  at  the  ends  of  the  I 
large,  of  a  bluish  rase-coloiir.    ~ 
cottony,  and  very  prickly.   Tlie  \Bpi\ 
seeds  are  eaten   oy   goldfiociua. 
birdoatchers  about  London  prtiTidt  I 
selves  with  beads  of  this  tlusti*  aij 
Aaa  mariasaa  to  entrap  theic  i 
birds, on  bright  autumnal  mamiogi-M 
Eng.  Fkir.  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

THISTLE,  rLCME.    (Cmat) 
is  a  sejjaration  from  thegcnns  f '« 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.     Tier  ir«  |e 
baccous  plants,    and   differ  Aattj  i 
down  being  evidently  feathery,  OM  I 
rough.  The  biennial  spedei  aHy  tl  I 
destroyed   by  mowing   befiwt  ifa  ' 
form  seed.    There    are    nine 
species :  — 

1.  The  spear  plume-thiitle  (C  I 
/ui),   a   biennial,    very    comada  b 
ground,  and  on  banlu,  by  road  liil 
about  four  feet  high,  floveriag  t 
to  September. 

2.  Marsh  ;>lunie-thHtle  (C-j 
biennial,  growing  pleatlfolty  ia  I 
dnws  or  pa£ture«,  and  watery  ifa 
sides.     St<'m  from  three  in  itx  Adl 

3.  Creeping  plumc-tkiille  (C.  < 
A  very  troublcaonte  penuiskl  *«Kt  ^ 
tivated  fields  and    bj    atj  dAtA  fti* ' 
lleshy  root,  uljii  h  U  very  !«»«»-—  rfM 
creeping  <1  arthlasj 
extent.     >•                              or  (mI 

4.  Braiiciiiug     butf 
Fortteri).     A  p«ireiu>ial,'flii*0i^[J 
and  August,  with  a  lap«ria*i~'^~ 

5.  "'    llj  InaiTirt iTiiiiw  li 
phorus).     A  large  and  < 
ninl  plant,  growing  in  waiM  ■• 
ground,  and  by  mad-^jdca,  «•  a  ! 
or  chalky  soil. 


eroiu  [Junie-tbistic  (C  hiberotui). 
iuL 

incholy  plume- Utistle  (C.  hetero- 
A  perennial,  growing  in  moist 
pastures  in  the  north. 
lUuw  |)lume-thislle  (C.  pralejuU). 
'wi,  growing  in  low  wet  ineuJows 
res,  espceiully  among  trees.   Root 

trf  plume-thi«tle  (C  acntdit).  A 
,  growing  on  chalky  and  gravell/ 
lot  woody,  running  deep  uito  the 
Stem  entirely  wanting.  Tbc  large 
sen  leaves,  »prcading  tlose  to  the 
D  a  circle  near  a  loot  in  diameter, 

other  herbage.      (Smith's   Eng. 

iii.  p.  387.) 
:LE,  TUE  star.      Sce  Sta«- 

'LE,   THE   WAY.     See  Saw- 

N.  A  name  given  to  several  in- 
ahrubs  and  small  trees.  See 
iH,  Black-Thobs,  Buck-Tbobic, 
auBS,  &c. 

N-APPLE.  (Datura.)  An  or- 
genus,  but  chiefly  composed  of 
ueaatng  very  deleterious  qualities. 
aei  is  indigenous,  the  comraon 
>lc  (D,  stramoniam),  an  annual, 
iws  in  waste  grounds  and  dung- 
8  a  bushy,  fetid  herb,  two  or  three 
of  a  narcotic  ijuality,  and  greutly 
M  a  remedy  for  the  astlinio,  being 
kc  tobacco.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
nuated.  Tlie  flowers  are  axilhu^', 
lite,  sweet-scented,  esjieciiUly  nt 
jut  three  inches  long.  Fruit  as 
walnut  in   its  outer  coat,   very 

Seeds  black.  (SmiOi'i  Eng. 
i.  p.  31.1.) 

OW-WAX.  See  IIabe's-Eab. 
81UNG,orTHRESUlNG.  The 
tting  out  the  corn  from  grain  or 
a.  The  flail  was  the  implcinerit 
ped  for  thra.ihingcom,  and  which 
l^e  grain  from  the  straw  and 
■y  efTectually  and  cxi)edJtiousIy ; 

is  now  become  cjcpcnsive,  and 
a  great  many  see<ls,  it  has 

ipted  to  avoid  these  inconve- 
f  proper  machines  proviilcd  with 
of  flails,  or  other  ports  anjwering 
purpose,  made  to  move  by  the 
water,  wind,  or  horses.  Uy  this 
I  business  of  tbroshiiig  is  found  to 
Bted  cheaper,  mare  cxpeditiuuhly, 
ien  damage  t<i  the  health  of  the 
«hich  Ih  frequently  thought  to  be 
J  the  diLtt,  &o.,  which  <u-ises  iu 
MB  way  of  tlu-iLshing,  as  welt  as 
tNne  faboriousness  of  the  work. 
Mehinet  for  effecting  the  purpose 
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of  throsliing  have  been  lately  invented.  Sec 
Flail,  and  TiiBAsnNO-ftLACBnix. 

TUKASllING-MACHINE.  To  the 
fanner  on  on  extensive  scale  the  thrashing- 
machine  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  can- 
not wait  for  the  tedious  operation  of  the 
flail  to  prepare  a  delivery  of  com  for  a 
iven  day,  or  pressing  purpose ;  nor  can 
e,  without  the  risk  of  pilfering  and  im- 
position, keep  his  bam  constantly  open  for 
thrashers.  The  flail,  however,  is  still  the 
implement  in  general  use  among  all  who 
farm  on  a  scale  not  sufliciently  extensive  to 
require  any  of  the  complex  machinery  which 
modem  skill  has  invented.  The  advantages 
of  the  flail  arc,  its  simplicity,  the  power  of 
giving  employment  to  the  labourers  in  the 
Dom  during  wet  ilays,  and  the  convenience 
of  having  fresh  straw  for  fodder  every  day. 
(Doyle  »  Pract.  Ilutb.)     See  Flail. 

For  the  whole  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  tlic  thrashing-machine  I  am  indebted 
to  the  valuable  essay  On  Agricultural  Jm- 
pirmeiUt,  by  Mr.  J.  Allen  Ronsome  of  Ips- 
wich. 

It  will  not  tend  to  throw  any  light  upon 
this  subject  to  revert  to  the  }>racticc  of  an- 
cient limes,  further  than  to  st-ate,  that  of 
all  the  modes  then  adopte<l,  "  tlie  bruising 
with  the  cart  wheel,"  "  the  »hnrp  thrashing 
instninieiit  having  teeth,"  "  the  trimipling 
under  the  feet  of  the  unmuzzled  ox, '  or 
"  the  rollers  plain  or  fluted  "  mentioned  in 
the  later  practice  of  continental  agriculture, 
the  flail  alone  rcnuuns  in  use ;  and  it  is  with 
this  instrument,  preserving  very  nearly  its 
original  form,  ana  by  which  till  very  lately  . 
the  entire  growth  of  corn  and  seeils  in  this 
kingdom  was  thrashed,  that  our  com|iarison 
of  the  more  modern  inventions  of  the  pre- 
sent and  lost  century  has  to  l>e  made. 

Tliat  the  flail  may  be  made  thoroughly  to 
eflijcl,  though  at  great  cost  of  laboiu-  and 
time,  the  jmrpose  of  clearing  the  grain 
without  damage  either  to  the  com  or  tlic 
straw,  is  a  point  none  will  l)c  incliuc<d  to 
dispute.  But  the  disadvantages  attending 
its  use  are  not  confined  to  wa.-te  of  labour 
and  time ; 
that 


spute.     But  the  disadvantages  attending  _ 

I  use  are  not  confined  to  wa.-te  of  labour  ■ 

id  time ;  for,  thouj;h   it  may  be  granted  I 

at  the  o)x:ration,  if  properfv  performed,  I 

ay  be  [lerfect,  how  difficult  ft  is  to  secure  1 

I 


its  projier  performance,  every  agriculturist 
whose  journies  to  his  bam  have  from  time 
to  tune  inlerruptetl  liis  surt-eys  of  other  not 
less  iuiportant  agricultural  operations,  can 
fully  testify.  It  is  evi<lent  that  the  latter  part 
of  this  Oficration  will  reijuire  much  more 
lalmur  to  produce  a  given  (|uantily  than  ita 
earlier  stages ;  and  hence  the  straw  is  fiv- 
ipiently  passed  away  partially  thrashed,  in 
order  to  procure  a  greater  bulk  in  aBiven 
time.  Nor  are  these  diaadTantages  all  with 
which  we  have  to  contend:  conatant 
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gpcction  may,  perhaps,  to  gome  extent,  re- 
iiiL'dy  tliom;  but  no  attention  will  altogether 
sii(Kce  to  remove  the  tcmptjition  to  pilfer, 
which  is  continually  presonted  where  large 
quantities  of  grain  are  ever  under  the  eye 
and  in  the  power  of  those  to  whom  a  small 
portion  is  of  great  imp<jrtance ;  and  hence 
arises,  even  when  undeteeted,  and  often,  in- 
dceil,  when  not  committed,  a  cause  of  painful 
temptation  on  the  one  hand,  and  injurious 
suspicion  on  the  other. 

To  overcome  these  evils,  prejudicial  not 
only  to  the  true  economy  of  the  farm,  but  to 
those  feelings  of  eonfidence  which,  justly  to 
sustain  the  social  bond,  should  ever  exist 
in  the  relation  between  the  labourer  and 
his  employer,  the  attention  of  our  enter- 
prising neighbours  in  Scotland  was  first 
directed  to  the  construction  of  machinery ; 
and  in  1732,  Michael  Menzies,  a  gentlo- 
man  of  East  Lothian,  invented  and  patented 
a  machine  for  thrashing  grain.  We  regret 
that,  as  notliing  but  the  bare  record  of  this 
invention  is  enrolled  in  the  Patent-office, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  more  of 
this,  the  germ  of  tlirashing-raachine  inven- 
tion, than  that  it  was  a  contrivance  by  which 
a  scries  of  ilails  were  made  to  revolve  upon 
a  cylinder ;  but  we  are  pleaded  to  be  able 
in  some  degree  to  redeem  it  from  the  "  con- 
demnation of  faint  praise"  with  which  we 
find  its  memory  generally  accompanied,  by 
reference  to  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  Improvers  m 
Scotland,  to  insjiect  its  operation,  and  de- 
termine upon  its  merita.  This  committee, 
after  various  trials,  reported  it  to  be  "their 
opinion  that  the  machine  would  be  of  great 
use  to  farmers,  both  in  thrashing  the  grain 
cleim  from  the  straw  and  in  savmg  a  great 
deid  of  labour ;  for  one  man  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  manage  a  machine  which  would 
do  the  work  of  six."  They  further  recom- 
mended the  society  "  to  give  all  the  encou- 
nigement  they  could  to  so  beneficial  nn  in- 
vention, which,  being  simple  and  plain  iu 
the  machinery,  might  be  of  universal  ail- 
vautage."  The  society  approved  of  the  re- 
port, and  acted  upon  the  recommendation. 

During  the  next  jwriod  of  twenty  years 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  attempts  to 
cjirry  out  the  object  of  tlirashing  by  ma- 
chinery; but  in  1753-8,  Michael  Sterling,  a 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  Dumblane,  Perth,  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  the  mill  in  common  use 
for  Imllitig  fla.x  to  this  norpose.     This  mill 
Imd  a  verticiJ  shaft,  with  four  cross  arms 
mclo»«l  in  a  cylindrical  vase,  thrc-e  feet  six 
inehea  high,  and  about  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter.    The   shaft   was  made    to    turn   at 
con.si.terahle  velocity,  and  the  .-.heaves  wer« 
gradually  let  down  from  an  opening  at  the 
lop  ;  ilie  grain  and  straw,  after  being  gul>- 


jected  to  tliia  beatin 

through    nn    ,-'-"•-    nj«^ 

rakes  and  foi^ 

of  the  grain   !;... 

wa.s,  however,  found  th»t  this  \ 

off  the  ears  of  l»irley  and  wt 

clearmg  them  of  the  grain,  aad  t 

it  was  only  fit  for  oat«. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the 
by  which  the  desideratum  of  tiifl 
niachinet7   was    attempted   to 
plishcd ;  a  few  of  these  we  sfaallj 
bring  before  our  readers,  i 
of  them  will  sulBce  sat 
that  iu  following  out  the 
distinguish  Meikle's  machine; (b 
mentioned),  little  of  value  has  1 
the  public  of  those  which  ha»i  , 
desuetude.     In    1772,  two 
siding   in    Northumberland,* 
Smart,  invented  a  maciiiDe,  ' 
sheaves   were   carried    round 
indented  drum  of  six  feet  i 
number  of  fluted  rollers,  whx^  ] 
meanjj  of  springs  against  the  I 
mbbed  out  the  corn  from  i ' 
1785,   William   Winlaw,  of] 
patented  an  invention  wfa 
nated   a  "  mill  for 
straw." 


\ 


This  nn"  •      :i 

to  «ho  <-' 
ceed  the  ^i,uj.. 
cificBtion,  by  ; 
sopnniting  I'l    i 
chines  ufKin  tli  i 

were  ulsn  trie,  i        .  . 
mage  done  lo  Uw  gram,  < 
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to  the  mill  invcntc«l  by  Winlaw,  ' 
w»»  in  1792  [mtciited  by   Wil-  I 
'  of  IJoUfonl,  Notts,  tbe  prinfiplt'  of 
I  appears  l«  have  been  »oim*what  simi- 
(to  toaC  of  Menziea;  how  nearly  so,  we 
we   hove    not   the    opportunity   of 
It   comprised  a   series    of  loose 


fla!l«  made  to  act  upon  a  grated  floor,  and 
tunied  ropiiily  round  by  nieunfi  of  ■  horac- 
wheel,  better  perhaps  explained  by  the  ac- 
corapunying  cut  than  by  any  other  mcaiui. 
The  straw  wns  presented  by  hand  to  tliu 
action  of  the  iti  ' 


is  pn 
oils. 


/\ 


"ili  iL  iL  "ig; 


(TTr^Wv  T^  'v^'^^Y^^  y^^ 
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.795,   an   individual   of  the  name  of 

,  refilling  ut  Lewes,  obluiiied  a  patent 

,    invention    of  whitb    the    principal 

)  waa  the  {Missing  the  straw  between 


two  rapidly-revolving  beaters,  under  whieli 
it  was  lield  by  two  feeding  roUeis,  whence 
the  cum  fell  into  a  winnowing-machine,  as 
shown  in  the  figare  below. 


iuia  ■  THauaiNo-iiAcanra, 


PTentivc  talent  of  our  transatlantic 

at  this  time  bniu^ht  to  bear 

tfmpoitant  subjoet.    Jumca  War- 

npthill,  Vir^finia,  invented  a  ma- 

ch  wim  introflueed  into  this  country 

■  I79<5,  to  l)c  workiHl  by  two  men;  it 
■    with  flails  or  elastic  rods  twdve 
th,  of  which  twelve  arc  Bttache<l 
each   havinj;  a  spring  requiring 
Iwenly  )H>unds  to  raise;  it  three 
at  the  [wint ;    u  wullower  shall, 
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with  catches  or  teeth,  in  it«  revolution  suc- 
ceaaively  lifted  eat-h  flail  in  .iltcmate  move* 
menta,    so   that  three   of    the    flails   wer«^ 
operated   upon   by   the  whole   |H)wer,  vii^ 
twenty  iHJunds,  and  are  seen  in  the  accom> 
panying  cut   on  the  point  of  striking,  thruAL 
at  two  thirds  raised,  three  one  third  raised, 
and  three  at  rest;  consequenlly,  the  whole^ 
weight  to  be  overcome  is  120  itounds.    Tlie* 
flails  beat  upon  a  grating,  to  wiiich  the  com 
ib  introduood  by  hand. 


WJUIDBOPI   THBA«DINC-ll4CniNS. 


In  communications  from  M.  D.  Musign^ 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  curious  accouut  a 
given  of  a  machine  worked  by  one  h<ir.sc, 
which,  walking  round  a  circle  of  forty  feet, 
cjiuseU  a  cylinder,  upon  which  thirty -two 
rtnils  were  ])loce<l,  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  revolutions  to  one  of  the  horse 
wheel.  The  unthrashed  straw,  being  laid 
on  the  circle  to  be  described  by  the  cy- 
linder, must  be  difficult  to  connne  to  lU 
correct  position,  and  awkward  both  to  place 
and  to  remove ;  while  the  com  would  be 
thrown  about  in  a  most  slovenly  manner. 

Another  plan,  patente<l  in  1796  by  John 
Steedman,  of  Trcnthoin,  has  also  been  ex- 
hibited, by  which  a  number  of  flails  fixed 
on  a  rotatory  cylinder  were  made  con- 
tinually to  play  upon  a  given  spot  on  a 
circular  table;  which,  revolving  horizon- 
tuUv,  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  straw  under 
their  influence. 

In  1785,  Andrew  Meikle,  an  ingenious 
mechanist  of  Tyninghiun,  Eiwt  hothian, 
first  introduced  to  tlie  public,  through  the 
medium  of  a  gentleman  of  the  u:iuic  of  Stx?in, 
of  Kilbogiu,  the  invention  whose  principle 


has  been  the  ba.tis  uf>on  which  li«  i 
in  use  up  to  the  present  time  ha*  I 
mainly  constructed.  It  appan 
attention  having  been  long  imait 
subject,  he  discovcrwi  that  tfc*,' 
rubbing  would  never  be  otbenrae  I 
tended  with  the  diisadvaoti^ie  1 
to ;  iind  his  son  Goorse  tgiiei  i . 
tleman  above  namea  to  ernet  hi 
chine,  and  in  17s6  he 
Ihal  was  ever  niaile,  adoptiitf  H 
introducing  between  two  mucn  I 
whii'h  was  then  thrashed  OM  I7  ' 
beaten  fixed  u{>on  a  rwoitinf  dnoks 
striking,  as  it  rcvidved,  the  eon  Ml' 
tween  the  rollers.  The  mjckiw  r 
to  was  erected,  and  found  to  wefk» 
ingly  well.  A  patent  was  naxriit^ ' 
plietl  for,  and,  after  some  opp>ui»^  1^ 
party  not  concerned  in  tlie  iaii 
taine<l.  From  his  own  drawii^i 
u^1T  tIi.'  -ui-iihi  iificii-  till   l''lIawiB|^ 

iuak«a| 

perfc<*t  was  this  early  design  to  l4i*a" 
complishment  of  the  purjio>c  iBl«B4» 


TT 
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s  triala  between  the  erection  of  the 
machine  nml  the  nlitainin)];  the  pa- 
Bew  prinoiple  apj»c:irs  to  liuve  sup;- 
taelf,  viz.  that  of  atrippiiig  off  tie 
m  the  ear  by  a  eumpanitivi-l y  sharp 
,  u  termed  by  him,  "  scutching  out 
n,"  instenJ  of  bealiiiff  it  by  a  Hut 
The  diflerenec  has  been  partially 
ed  by  9upiK)siri}»  a  hiinilfiil  of  straw 
1  com  in  tne  ear  to  lie  liclil  in  the 
jile  with  tJic  flat  sides  of  a  two-feet 
I  ean  should  be  struck  or  beaten ; 


this  is  the  operation  of  the  common  beater 
(»cejiff.  1.).  If,  instead  of  Btrikiop  the  ears 
with  the  flat  siile,  a  sharp  bhiw  lie  given 
with  the  thin  edge  of  the  rule  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cur  where  the  rule  touches,  it 
will  atrip  the  com  from  the  ear  with  less 
labour  and  with  greater  certainty.  This 
msLy  be  CiiHeil  the  gcutchin;;  priiicijile  to 
which  Mcikle's  beaters  in  his  {wtent  were 
appUcd  (Jit;  2.). 

Die  dilfereocc  is  shown  in  the  following 
cuts  :  — 


;  be  uninteresting  to  learn,  upon 
hority  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  tnat 
intor  of  this  important  machine  was 
il  comfortable  in  his  old   o^e,  and 

to  provide  for  his  family  al'ter  his 
bf  tne  voluntary  donations  of  his 

countrymen."  Not  less  gratifyinij 
Sestimonj  of  Profe-isor  Low,  in  his 
lie  treatise  on  the  Elemenla  of  Prac- 
riadture,  that  "  to  Andrew  Meiklc, 

•  question,  belimpn  the  honour  of 

perfecteil  the  thrashing-machine. 
I  and  improvements  hare  indeed 
adc  on  certain  parts  of  the  original 
i;  but  in  all  its  essential  parts,  and 
[irinciple  of  its  construction,  it  re- 
•  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  in- 
p"((..ll8.  ad  edit.). 
11«3 


By  the  drawings  and  specification  of 
Meikle's  moi'hine,  it  ap[>ears  that,  at  the 
time  of  taking  out  this  patent,  the  plan  of 
shokino;  the  straw  by  means  of  circular 
rakes  nod  not  been  suggested  ;  and  in  the 
report  drawn  up  for  tlie  consideration  of 
the  "  Board  of  Agriculture"  for  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  we  find  that,  in  1789, 
the  first  machine  having  a  circular  rake  at- 
tached, and  with  fanners  below,  to  perfect 
the  cleiuiing  of  the  grain,  was  erected.  Al- 
though it  is  not  there  stated,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  thiii  imjiortant  im- 
provement, occasioning  the  aihhtion  of  but 
one  light  wheel  to  the  machine,  was  the  in- 
ventiim  of  J.  Hailey,  the  enterprising  occu- 
pier of  Chillingham,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
apjioijited  to  draw  up  tite  report  alluded  to 
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mmt  object  has  been  soaght  to  be 
obMfawd  br  •  mndh  more  miiiplic«t«d  coo- 
Uii«aiMi>  M  «cigbu  acting  by  chaiiu  uTer  > 
P«Bot  plmd  in  Ibe  ceatn  of  Ae  mAchine, 
whin  *e%bts  ««re  ao  adjatad  •«  to  be 
«q«irmltfiit  to  the  rappoMd  |K>wer  of  tbe 
Mse  to  whose  ibmugfat  ibey  were  attached, 
while  the  aninuTs  bciad  is  tied  to  the  abaft 
beftve  him.  The  writer  has  oocaaiooallj 
am  Ibeae  ia  lue  ob  tbe  ectate  of  the  Earl  of 
liaieeilu,  and  ia  Tariooj  parts  of  the  county 
of  Norfclk ;  but  althoof^b  tbe  boraet  are 
l^oa  cooctaiiity  kei>t  to  tbe  collar,  tbev 
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have  appeared,  ftoB  their  itraiaid 
and  fittm  the  urcBaMtaiioa  «f  al  ibi  I 
iioBs  being  invariably  beat,  M  f 
Xmrger  amnunt  of  wMlvwMtfi  i 
commensimte  willi  profib 

After  iaipectine  naiij  of  iba  iBi 
of  tbe  Scot<jh  nuichiafl,  ««  ban 
the  anni  V  jlao*  a*  amWfi 

best  idea  truniooiad 

tbeiiutru:  ibaaewvaral 

Profeaaor  :  :  k,  fSrqn  «kkA  i 
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I  1795,  WipfiiU,  of  Ljnu,  obuinetl  a 

nt  for  uiimpn>veinent  in  tlira:<liing-ina- 

M,  the  principal  feature  in  wliirh  was  nn 

opt  to  loinbiue  the  charncler  of  the  iiu- 

;  giret)  by  the  stroke  of  the  Hail,  with 

of  ncTolvinff  beaters;  his  beaters,  iu- 

af  buinc  fixed   (aa  in   the  case  of 

'ystoutcbera)  on  the  drum,  were  matle 

I  attached  by  meoni  of  rhort  lengUu 

BO  that  the  centrifugal  force  pro- 

tbero,  while  in  rapid  motion,  with 
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increoacd  velocity  against  the  corn,  whicTii 
psusing  between  two  rollers,  was  held  till 
HuOicienUy  thnished ;  ftie  corn  was  then, 
by  means  of  a  shaking  skrecn,  and  rolling 
cloth  or  endless  web,  carried  to  tlie  blast 
of  n  fan,  where  it  was  separated  from  the 
chair. 

This  machine  is  highly  upoken  of  in  tlic 
lieprrtory  of  Art*.  AlUxltng  t4)  one  used 
by  Kde  and  Nichols,  Elm,  it  is  staled  "that 
it  was  made  for  four  honicA,  but  aflerwanl* 
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altered  for  six ;  tliat  it  cost  one  hundred 
(juineaa,  and  will,  with  ease,  thraslj  from 
imeen  to  twenty  (juurU-rs  of  wheat,  or  from 
twenty-five  to  tlurty-five  ciuarters  of  oats, 
in  a  day,  and  would  do  more." 

Another  important  step  towards  perfect- 
ing the  thraaliing-miR-hine  was  now  gained 
in  one  which  appears  to  us  as  first  embody- 
ing the  plan  of  feeding  without  the  in- 
cumbrance of  rollers.     It  was  submitted 
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It  will  be  dilUcult,  within  the  limits  to 
wliicb  this  article  umst  necessarily  be  con- 
fined, to  enter  minutely  into  detail,  or 
adequately  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the 
various  inventions  and  improvements  on 
Oiis  machine,  for  whicii  in  the  course  of  the 
ln.1t  hidf  century  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
patents  have  been  obtained ;  besides  several 
awards  from  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  But  we 
should  do  injustice  to  the  subject,  did  we 
not  here  mention  the  name  of  Lester,  whoso 
mechanical  talent  and  skill  as  an  engineer 
have  not  a  little  contributwl  to  the  estwilish- 
nient  of  a  higher  style  of  excellence  in 
agricultural  mechanics,  than  was  coincident 
with  the  then  fjiste  of  the  age  in  that  much 
neglected  department 

The  machines  now  in  general  use  through- 
out the  ea»t<?rn  counties  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, portable.  Tliey  are  frequently  the 
property  of  individual's  who,  itinerating 
fn>m  farm  to  farm,  thrash  at  a  certain  price 
lH>r  <iuarter;  the  farmer  finding  horses,  and, 
w'tli  the  exception  of  the  proprietor,  who 
UGG 


by  H.P.Lee.  Esq., of 
to  the  Societjr  of  AjU,aBdlfeari 
was  awiirded  him  lor  it.  XAi 
machine  ia  here  gmn,  b^  • 
be  teen  tbitt,  with  •ome  Iifllt 
the  ad^tation  of  meana  tar  p 
and  in  the  lengtli  of  the  eonem 
model  upon  which  zaaay  of  the 
in  the  eautem  conntiaioaBtiBM  D 
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feeds  the  machine, 
ment  of  men.      1'l>  " 

instruments,  having  nn;  ' 

nor  fanners  attaxJied.  T!.  * 

or  six  in  number,  are  so  jii«ivi  r 
drum  that  their  beating  tift  fUl 
from  the  centr«.  ThoK  ttrk*  ^ 
straw,  which  is  paaaed  ■lone  a  feA 
placed  at  an  inclinatiao  m  afcoat  4 
grees,  tending  to  a  point  •qnadiM 
uie  centre  and  uppwpart  of  dtaj 
ference  of  the  drum.  Toe  eooott* 
the  third  part  of  a  circle,  and  ii  b 
temotely  of  iron  rib*  and  t^a  «i 
in  aesn>ent«,  so  placed  that  its  leaf 
may  De  brought  into  near  oatUH* 
edges  of  the  revolTtngbeatMk  M^ 
tibie  of  adiustinanta  tyaemMfti' 
diminish  the  diitanocti  Thawljj 
place  it  wi- ':  ■'-•*  f  hn*  iraaMRV 
space  at  : 
increase  i;.. 
tcr  or  two  in. 
the  straw  b  di, 
riddle,  throqgh  wti 


thfw  i|tiartwti 


|iarl. 
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riven  through  the  wired  part  of 
!  falls,  while  the  straw  is  removeU 

ishing  part,  commonly  collcil  the 

occupies  a  spai-e  of  six  feet  by 

half  feet,  and,  together  with  the 

>y  which  motion  is  communicated 


(which  is  made  either  for  two,  three,  or  four 
horses'  power),  may  at  pleasure  be  clevateil 
upon  a  pair  of  wheels  onel  axle,  iind  thus 
removed  by  two  horses.  Illustralinns  of  the 
machine  when  packed  for  travelling,  and 
when  fixed,  are  exLibit^sd  below. 


tea  urged  acainst  ihete  machines, 
are  apt  to  break  the  straw,  and 
nd  nib  the  barley  as  to  render  it 
malting;  but  we  are  iucline<l  to 
>  faults  are  not  so  much  uttribut- 
1  principles  of  tlie  machines,  as  to 
T  in  wbicli  tliey  are  frequently 
t  of  the  hands  of  the  worlcmun  ; 
litoes  to  the  want  of  skill  and 
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judgment  in  the  parties  who  Lave  the  ma- 
nagement  of  them. 

Aliuiy  of  these  machines  arc  made  by 
persons  who  possess  little  claim  to  any 
mechiuiicnl  knowledge,  and  who,  purchasing 
the  unfilte<l  castings,  by  the  help  of  village 
arli:>uns,  pro<lucc  an  imitation  of  those  which 
are  considered  good.  As  the  jiorfection  of 
these  machines  must  dc[K;'nil  uixin  mnlbe- 
niaticul  ai'cunu^r  in  (he  ndjustnient  of  all 
their  part.",  and  in  the  truth  mill  precision 
of  ihcir  fittings,  it  is  unrcn.s<inable  to  expect 
that  this  can  be  accomplishiHl  where  no 
facilities  exist  bevond  the  forge  and  the 
work-tiench ;  and  ncnce  arises  a  degree  of 
disiTPilit,  whidi  is  unfairly  thrown  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  the  machine  is  con- 
structed. 

With  these  machines,  prop<'rly  con- 
structed, barley  may  be  thorou'ddv  ifiriLiIied 
with  as  little  or  less  damage  than  with  the 
llail,  and  wheat  straw  need  nut  be  so  bniken 


'operation  is  one  taken  out  by  Joseph  At- 
kinson, of  Braham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  which 
appears  to  be  of  American  origin.  The 
tbnuihing  or  bcutiiic-out  process  is  ol)- 
taine<l  by  means  differing  from  any  previ- 
ously mentioned ;  the  dram  being  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  pegs,  so  arranged  aa  in  its 
motion  to  pass  similar  rows  of  pegs  placed 
at  intervals  in  a  concave,  surrounding  nearly 
one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  drum. 
This  machine  is  not  ut  ]ire8ent  so  fully  in- 
troduced as  to  atlbrd  opportunity  for  fairly 
testing  its  comparative  merits ;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  give,  upon  slight  evi- 
dence, an  opinion  which  may  have  any 
tendency  to  uicrease  the  difficulty  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  article.  We  can 
therefore  say  little  more  than  that  while 
such  trials  as  have  fallen  under  our  own  in- 
spection have  not  convinced  us  of  its  su- 
periority, we  arc  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  principle  is  not  so  defective  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out  to  atlvantage, 
under  such  luodiiications  as  may  be  sug- 
gested upon  further  trials. 

We  have  now  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  machine  in  o[>enilion  upon 
Loni  Ducie's  eximipk-furui  at  Whitfield, 
of  which  it  is  probable  in  a  forthcoming  re- 
port of  that  interesting  establiidiment.,  tliat 
a  full  account  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
drawings  will  be  given.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  manager  John  Morton  in  ac- 
cordance with  whose  suggestions  it  was  con- 
structed, we  have  been  favoured  with  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  its  iMjrfonuauce, 
and  with  the  fulluwiiig  description,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  This  mauhine  is  worked  by  a  sleam- 


•re  SO  pli 
the  surface  oft 
the  direction  of 
ai)out  seven  eicbti 
or  concave  indfool 
of  about  one  thir< 
consisti  of  four 
grating,  three  incl 
It  is  made  of  cast  I 
section  placed  to 
sent  an  edge  to  i 
uniting  (as  u  not 
chines)  the  flutej 
machine  with  ibt 
English  ones;  tlM 
iron  bolts,  so  thai 
about  one  eighth  i 
the  scutcher.  Spi) 
bolts,  which  perm 
to  yield  when  tot 
any  time  occur  b< 
volving  drum.  "H 
most  of  it  possii^ 
the  concave ;  but 
shall  be  allowed 
straw,  it  is  thrown 
which  we  shall  pr 
scribe." 

The  shaker  in  < 
principle  altogetll 
generally  attochell 
chine :  these,  it  wi 
fact,  revolTing  tmk< 
is  not  unrGaaonaU 
only  involve  lots  ; 
one  horse  at  leastij 
tion  of  the  grain  i| 
remedy  this  d|ft| 
whidi    mn  ^^M 
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he  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  &c^  to 
air.  'ITiwie  frames  are  supported 
t  shafU,  each  huviiii;  two  cranlu 
three  melies  and  a  half  on  each 
B.  Tbe  iVainos  are  ntt!nlie<l  to 
:«  by  arms  with  brasses,  in  whifli 
revolve.  The  shafts  are  con- 
!tber  by  a  rod,  su  tliat  they  both 
e  lune  time.  Now,  suppose  them 
d  ao  that  tBe  cranks  are  one  ver- 
r  the  other,  and  suppose  the 
otnins  the  odd-numbere<l  spars 
Aed  by  its  lu-ms  to  the  upi>er 
tlie  frame  to  which  the  even- 
spurs  are  fi.\e<l  to  be  in  lilce 
•ched  by  its  arms  to  tbe  lower 
» very  evident  that  by  a  fuurtli 
lation  of  the  shaft  the  one  pair 
liall  have  aseeMde<l  and  the  other 
ded,  and  they  will  be  on  a  level ; 
time  half  a  revolution  is  o<im- 

•  relative  jmsition  will  Iw  exactly 
he  lower  pair  being  now  the 
the  time  the  revolution  is  com- 
elevntions  and  two  deprejisions 

e«  will  have  taken  phiee. 
ip-and-down  motion  is  exactly 
ated  to  shake  any  thing  sub- 
it.  In  the  revolutions  of  the 
ry  thing  nttarhed  to  them  also 
o  that  each  jiuint  of  tbe  arms, 
spars  revolves  nlxiut  n  centre 

0  itself  only.  At  tbe  eiime  time, 
ity  in  the  len(;lh  of  tbe  crank, 
lilorm  motion  of  tU'  two  shaft.', 
ct  of  ket^piii);  the  frames  always 
heir  position  at  any  one  point 
lei  to  their  {xisition  at  any  other. 
vy  evident,  from  what  wc  have 
ay  light  substance,  such  as  straw, 
he  frame,  will,  by  the  revolution 
iks,  receive,  not  only  a  shaking 
tnd  down,  but  al.so  a  profrressive 
fanl.     The  iir.it  pair  ol'  frames  - 

the  height  of  the  craiJc,  tlircc 
ncbes,  and  will,  ut  the  same  time, 
ward  twice  that  distance,  seven 
deseeodiug  motion  will  then  be 
Oppetl  by  the  ascending  |>atr  of 

fiiors  of  whieli,  rising  between 

*  toe  first  pair  of  frames,  raise  it 
•ee  and  a  Jiidf  inches,  and  carry 
rward  seven  inches.  It  tlius,  as 
ions  proceed,  not  only  receives  a 
itt  blows  from  below,  as  the 
jessively  rise,  but  is,  at  the  same 
id  forward  from  tbe  drum,  from 
dropped  on  the  shaker,  and  thus 

1  for  that  jiortiun  of  straw  suu- 

two  bfxiies  with  equal  velocity 
lit  one  another,  the  coliisioii  is 
)  if  one  were  moving  with  double 
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the  velocity  and  the  other  were  at  rest.  It 
thus  becomes  evident  that  the  straw  on  the 
descending  spars  meets  with  as  severe  a 
blow  from  the  spars  of  the  ascending  frame 
as  if  it  were  struck  with  twice  the  velocity 
when  sjiread  out,  as  we  originally  supposed, 
on  a  Ji.\e(l  horizontal  jilutfbrm.  The  eflect 
of  this  succession  of  blows  is  thus  more  cou- 
siderablc  than  we  might  at  (irst  conceive, 
and  the  efiiciency  of  the  machine  is  pro- 
portionally increased. 

"  The  length  of  the  moveable  harp  is  also 
of  iiuportiuice;  for  as  the  straw,  wneii  the 
cranks  are  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
is  carried  forward  .seven  inches,  the  num- 
ber of  blows  it  receives  will  dcjiend  on  the 
length  of  the  shaker.  In  the  case  now  de- 
scribed, the  spars  being  six  feet  long  and 
the  criuiks  three  inches  and  a  half,  tbe  straw 
will  of  course  receive  ten  blows,  and  its  pro- 
gressive motion  sends  it  oil'  as  fast  us  it 
comes  from  the  scutclier.  Each  portion 
is  removed  betbre  a  second  portion  droj^s 
upon  it." 

The  motion  given  to  the  straw  by  this 
shaker  is  the  most  perfect  we  can  conceive ; 
the  blows  occasioned  as  each  series  of  spars 
strike  it  fnim  Ijeueath,  elTectually  remove 
cvury  particle  of  loose  grain,  while  the  shaker 
rapidly  carries  forward  the  straw,  and  lit  its 
tcrminulion  de[)Osits  it  in  the  straw  hiiuse, 
while  the  corn  sifted  out  by  its  action  fulls 
lielbre  the  bhist  of  a  fanner:  (the  construc- 
tion of  wliich  is  [>eculiar,  and  will  t»e  dc- 
st'ribcd  under  the  bead  Win.nowinu  Ma- 
CHixi:;)  and  all  the  light  grain  and  short 
straws  thrown  out  by  tlie  fir.st  winnowing  into 
the  light  irorn  spout  is  then  taken  up  by 
another  elevator,  deposited  again  upon  the 
feeding  board,  and  pnssed  a  second  time 
through  the  drum,  in  order  eflectiuUly  to 
separate  any  that  may  remain.  After  pjiss- 
ing  through  another  winnower,  the  tho- 
roughly I  leaned  corn  is  taken  up  by  a  lliird 
clevutor  lUid  drup|Hxl  inlti  a  hoiiner,  through 
which  it  pa^scs  into  a  sack,  wliub  is  pliicid 
on  a  weighing  uiachiue,  and  it  in  there 
weigheil  and  left  thoroughly  fit  for  market. 

We  luive  introduced  at  length  the  de- 
scription of  tliis  machine,  or  rather  scries  of 
mai^liincs,  as  being  the  most  complete  of 
luiy  that  have  fallen  within  the  range  of  our 
observation  ;  the  most  comprehensive  in  its 
design,  (jerfonning  every  operation,  from 
receiving  the  sheaf  at  the  barn  diMjr  to  de- 
positing Its  grain  in  a  clean  stale  weighed 
up  in  the  sacks,  and  excellent  in  the  peat«r 
port  of  its  detail,  which  is  carried  out,  both 
as  regards  ingenuity  and  workuninship,  in 
a  style  very  sui)erior  to  the  geunal  cha- 
racter of  agricultural  machines.  Wc  would, 
however,  remark  u^ion  one  part  of  il»  ojicra- 
tiunt,  which  we  arc  incliocu  tn  voitsiiler  »u* 
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m  n>  pMMge.  onween  tae  arxua  mna  con-  > 
care  (which  we  conceiTe  mmr  and  oog^t  to 
be  aceomplidied),  there  woold  then  he  any 
adrantase  in  a  seeond  &n. 

Thij  brii^  u3  to  the  consderation  of 
the  comparatire  advantages  of  the  scutch-  - 
iaa  and  the  beatii^  principlesL      We  are 
willing  to  beliere,  as  in  the  iUnstration  of  i 
the   rule   used   edgewise,   a  moch   lighter 
Uow  is  efitfotire  to  clear  ont  the  com  from 
ererr  ear  which  the  edge  at  the  rule  or 
(catcher  shall  pan ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  . 
it  will  oolj  act  on  these,  and  consequently  ' 
it  will  be  neceasarr  to  brin?  the  edges  of 
the  scutchers  so  near  to  ue  ctmcave  as  ' 
not  to  allow  more  than  the  thii-tnps!!  of 
one  ear  between  them;  b«ice  the  neces-  | 
sitT  of  the  drum,  as  described  above,  re-  : 
voivin^  witlun  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
concave.    The  tend^cy  of  the  scutching 
principle,  in  its  attempt  to  carry  them  ra- 
pidly through  the  narrow  interval,  will  be 
occasionally  to  break  off  some  of  the  ears ; 
and  these  ears,  when  no  longer  supported 
by  the  straw,  may  fall  behind  the  scutches, 
and  thus   be  carried  through  unthrashed. 
The  centrifugal  force  would  no  doubt  have 
a  tendency  to  throw   them  again  to  the 
action  of  the  next  bar  of  the  concave;  but 
it  mu5t  be  borne  in  mind,  this  part  will  be 
pre-occupied  with  the  straw  which  is  in  the 
act  of  passing,  and  not  until  the  straw  is 
released  will  it  have  o^^xirtunity  to  iidl; 
it  must  then  fall  with  the  straw,  and,  but 
for  the  perfect  operation  of  the  shakers,  be 
carried  away  with  it.    The  shaker,  bow- 
ever,  remedies  this  disadvantage ;  it  there- 
fore falls  into  the  winnower,   and,  being 

lii^hler  in    nmnnrtinn    tn  it*   hiillr  thnn   thA 


severe.  j.ne  pi 
ing  process  op< 
comparative  Tel^ 
difierent  specific 
resistance,  whci 
municated  to  tl 
trated  by  wrap 
thin  pvier;  to  tl 
plied,  toe  bullet 
distance,  while  ti 
left.  Ifonehun< 
and  in  a  cluster, 
velocity,  the  eflc 
all.  We  admit 
impulse  is  commi 
in  the  ratio  of  tb 
difficult  to  accoD 
tion  of  power,  no 
hundred  of  these 
jected  to  the  scu 
tion,  while  it  m 
those  immediate! 
the  shaip  edge  w 
pense  of  power, 
be  repeated  agaii 
come  into  oontai 
an  unyidding  ai 
husks  of  com,  be 
retard  the  perfect 
process,  unless  i 
an  interval  not 
bulk  of  each.  ' 
trary,  do  not  n 
through  or  betw 
they  CHily  need  U 
to  confine  the  si 
centrifugal  force 
range  ofthe  beat< 
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TURASHING-MACIIINE. 


of  experiments  which  we 
rriie  kindness  of  practical  agn- 
t,  hvL-n  attc'tiiptinjr,  we  are  of  opi- 
t  iUthou<rb  the  operation  of  sculth- 

bc  performeil  at  less  expense  of 
f  partially  executed,  and  tliat  a 
laantity  of  straw  may  pass  the  inu- 
id  consequently  more  corn  inny  be 

in  a  given  time,  yet,  unlets  the 
!  arc  placed  very  near  the  concave, 
c  will  1)0  iniperfe<:tly  performed, 
h  of  the  corn  will  remain  in  the 
d  ei>ca[)e.  But,  il'  placed  so  near  (us 
,te  for  cleiin  thrnsbinjr,  the  liabilily 
offlhe  ears  will  be  increai-ed,  whicb 
Ive  the  need  of  re-thrashing ;  and 
on,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  in- 
ill  then  renuiie,  to  the  lull,  as  great 
the  beaters. 

one  acquainted  with  this  f^ubjert 
iware  of  the  dilDeulty  with  which 
this  implement  are  necessarily  at- 
[hc  labour  and  Ims  of  time  iittacb- 
utting  up  and  taking  down  heavy 
nts  to  fix  others  in  their  phu-e 
if  tile  ex]ieriment  is  to  be  tairly 
b  grain  of  the  same  quality  uiiil  in 
!  condition,  cannot  be  di!<|feri«cd 
e  difficulty  of  pettinj;  men  f<jually 
It  to  manage  them,  and  the  trouble 
A  to  the  manager  or  owner,  are  so 

Eks  upon  liic  facility  witbwhich 
cncc  can  Ix?  obtained  to  guide 
usions  on  the  res^iective  merits 
dieties  of  these  mai-binert.  And  to 
.  be  added,  lliat,  under  cerliun  dr- 
ies, madiines,  which  will  do  their 
uiralily  when  every  thing  may  be 
le  for  them,  —  such  »«  the  coin  in 
lition  and  the  straw  not  ol'too  great 
•re  sometimes  found  under  adverse 
inces  to  do  their  work  very  inccmi- 
i  while  the  slower  and  heavier- 
machines,  which  in  the  lir.it  instance 
t  keep  pace  with  them,  are  found 
n  the  latter.  We  instance  this  to 
t  with  all  llic  care  and  paiiiM  we  may 
91,  and  it  ha.s  not  been  little,  it  i:i 
li:ii  I'liiiiparative  trial!<  under  other 
lid  in  diHurenl  hands  may 
.me  results.  The  impression, 
produced  on  our  mimls,  by  a  care- 
imc  and  balancing  of  evidence,  is 
br  lieavy  com,  loose  in  the  husk, 
CM,  and  beans  the  lieatiug  prin- 
ecidedly  the  best,  the  most  iwrfect, 
ioed  at  U-asl  cost.  For  barley  and 
Icutcbing  principle  is  more  adapted, 
bare  still  considerable  <loubt  whe- 
It  for  tbe«e,  the  operation  is  so  [>cr- 
Ith  the  beaters.  Our  experiments, 
in  fiumeas  be  stated,  were  made 
tcbcrs  on  B  drum  only  seventeen 
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inches  in  diameter,  being  about  the  same 
size  as  the  drum  with  Itcaters ;  and  it  is  not 
imjKJSiible  that  the  scutching  principle  may 
b«  used  to  Iwtter  cflect  on  a  dnun  of  larger 
diameter,  ^^'e  have  thus  cxpressetl  our  own 
impressions,  and  trust  that  we  have  said 
suificient  to  induce  the  comparison  to  be 
made  by  the  experience  and  observation  of 
otliers,  the  results  of  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  learn.  Should  further  trials  prove  that 
either  the  scutching  or  beating  principles 
may  be  used,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  greater  advantage  than  the  other,  it 
wouUl  not  be  difficult  so  to  construct  a 
drum  IIS  that  the  ebiuige  should  be  readily 
cllwteil. 

Having  thus  brielly  described  the  ma- 
chine as  regards  it.i  thrashing  operation,  it 
will  Ik"  exjiected  we  should  ad<lress  our 
attention  to  the  moving  power,  and  con- 
sider which  is  most  advantBge<uis  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  most  readily  available. 
The  uncertainty  of  wind  renders  this  power, 
if  lor  an  object  to  be  performed  at  certain 
timesi,  coiiipitratively  of  little  value ;  and, 
a.s  one  prominent  advantage  of  tliis  machine 
lies  in  Its  ability  to  do  a  great  quantity  of 
work  on  an  emergency,  we  may  conclude  it 
is  le.ss  available  as  a  general  principle  than 
either  water,  steam,  horses,  or  manual  la- 

Where  the  locality  admits  of  the  use  of  ■ 
water  wheel,  this  |Kiwer  is  most  economical 
and  eanily  managed ;  but  the  advantage  is 
limited  to  peculiar  situations. 

Where  the  ([uantity  of  work  to  be  per- 
fiiniied  is  eufhcient  to  repay  the  interest  of 
outlay,  exiiensc  of  wear  and  tear,  &c~,  a 
steam-engine  would  be  most  advaiit4Lgeously 
employed  on  the  farm.  Of  its  economv,  as 
compared  with  cither  horse  or  manual  la- 
bour, there  uce<l  be  no  question.  But  as 
tew  farms  in  ibis  kingdom  at  present  have 
these  appendages,  the  question  for  consider- 
ation is  narrowed  to  the  cumparis<m  be- 
tween horses  and  manual  labour.  On  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  dynamic 
power  of  a  horse  at  a  dead  pull  may  lie  cal- 
culated in  the  main  as  e(|uivalent  to  that  of 
six  men,  or  to  420  lbs.,  if  excrte<l  in  a  direct 
line  ;  but  the  result  of  experiments  made 
by  Tredgold  tend  to  prove  that  sustained 
elTort  at  the  rate  of  tnree  miles  per  hour 
must  not  lie  calculated  at  more  than  equi- 
valent to  120  lbs.  drawn  over  a  pulley.  'Jois, 
taking  six  hours  of  Ittlwur  per  diem,  as  the 
utmost  he  would  recommend,  would  be  the 
maximum  of  useful  effect.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  any  deviation  from  n  straight 
line,  this  must  be  nmtcrially  reduL-ed ;  and 
in  describing  a  circle  of  eighteen  feet  ra- 
dius, the  cramped  position  of  the  home  will 
probably  prevent  bis  power  from  being  aU- 
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'lecond,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour. 

Animal  power  is,  howcrer,  lo  varied  by 
the  character  of  the  exertion,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  a  correct  calculation. 
The  lute  Robertson  Buchanan  ascertained 
that  in  the  action  of  working  a  pump,  of 
turning  a  winch,  of  ringing  a  bell,  or  row- 
ing a  boat,  the  dynaimc  re:jults  were  re- 
spectively as  the  nuiulK-rs  100,  167,  227, 
and  248.     See  STBENnru. 

Having  caused  a  machine  with  beaters 
to  In!  constructed,  worked  by  four  men 
whose  force  should  be  exerted  as  in  the 
manner  of  rowing  a  boat,  the  rtaoilts,  as 
tsimpored  with  a  machine  ret^uiring  the 
force  of  four  horses  in  a  circle  of  eighteen 
feet  radius,  we  found  might  be  taken  on  an 


lowing  is  ad^H 
hand  thrashing-) 
bited  at  the  Ivoj 
meeting  at  Liver] 
meiidation  i.if  the 
It  is  worked  br  i 
power  being  ubtai 
the  one  side,  and 
other,  the  men  W4 
other  by  chaufic  C 
man  to  feetl  U>e  , 
of  hands  ncecsear 
remove  the  stnv 
distance  it  has  to 
straw  in  hliort,  al 
yield  and  in  goot 
at  the  rate  of  twel 
hour 


JG-MACHINE. 

t  (lay.   The  following  are 
I  die  Agricultural  Ucporti :  — 

Tlnahtiif 


or  with  4  borM».C 

KOCUtlOD.  J 

r  Norfolk  In  IS04. 
■en  aocouat  of  ma- 
lo  ibe  (oUow- 


k.  bunt  by  WlKfull. 
i  bj  7  pertoiu  and 


or  f  roiD 
lUtolflObtti 


i40  CO.  wheat. 
-V*co.  barlry. 
fju  CO.  oati  or 

30  CO.  wheat. 


P 

1,  }31c 

'■  S6«c 

itfOt 


built  b,  Wliftlll.  ,„        ^, 

C  p««. 

«.  bunt  by  Wlifull,  7  31  CO.  wheal, 
worked  by  6  per>  ^64  Co.  barley. 
'  6  bunet.  3  NO  CO.  pnu. 

b<illl  by  FoHyce  )3<co.  wheat. 
M  vol.,  worked1i7  Ibi  co.  barley, 
jowat  JStoMco.  aau. 

Itb,  fngtoMr  from  ^40 oo.  wheat. 
f««tM  kf  10  aa  }40  CO.  barley. 

)Mco.oaU. 
k««OI..-OTk«lbyj^^,,^ 

built  by  Auby.  )JOro.  wheat, 
wurked  }^S3  CO.  barley. 


,  >JOro.  1 

1  VS3CO.  I 

3«oo.| 


.    coflt     30(tf.. 
and  A  hortck. 

Kant.  R.  Boy*.  In  ' 
t  the  only  thrashiiig 
H,  which,  hr  a  uum- 
vnU,  and  alter 
Indi  to  aniwer  ex- 
ad  h«  »tat«4  thai  it 
Ha  aod  I'i  men  iv 

ir'*"  Ryktrmof  Hiu. 
bed  in  IHl'i.  wr  fiud 
B.  Kerr't  machine, 
|K>f«et,  4  inen.  and 
ithraih 


M  CO.  wheat. 
ISO  CO.  barley, 

peat,  UT  oau. 


74  tiTB.  wheat. 


"f/     311  ir..  barley, 


40  lira.  uaU. 


fiOlmlli, fir  about 
3(WlKi>hrli  or 
wheat. 


le  improvements  have  since 
In  the  slati-Mncnti)  ol'  tht- 
Cinent«  at  the  Koyul  English 
B<x.'iely's  mt-eting  at  Caiu- 
S41,  the  i|uanlity  of  wheat 
two  four-h(rrse  |M)rtable  ma- 
hctured  by  J.  H.  and  A.  Hun- 
rich,  and  R.  Garrett  and  Son, 
fesjicctively  lixty-one  biuhela 
irters  of  a  |)eck,  and  sixty-one 
I  ijuarter  of  a  pet-k  ;  and  the 
B-thruhGd  and  uninjured. 
teot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  on 
dan  average,  u  it  was  douht- 
t  of  5timuTate<l  exertion  ;  but 
Dal  with  machines  of  this  con- 
h  reaped  wheat  in  fair  eondi- 
h  100  CO.  or  400  bushels  in  a 
Rr*,  and  the  same  quantity  of 

however,  be   observeil,   that 

k neither  rakes  nor  funs,  the 
is  done  by  hand,  would  re- 
len  and  five  boys,  and  a  change 
ha  day. 

t     A   local  term  signifying  a 
bdlc,  or  a  pottle. 
^.     A  quoiitity  of  grain,  con- 


TUYME,  GARDEN. 

sisting  of  twenty-four  sheaves.  It  is  some- 
tiuies  written  tnrave. 

T  H  lU  KT.  (  SOjIice,  from  itatizo,  to  stop ; 
in  alluxion  to  the  powerful  astriugcney  of 
suiiie  of  t  bo  species.)  The  species  of  thrift 
ou^ht  to  be  in  every  garden,  on  account  of 
their  lively  little  tlowcrs.  There  arc  three 
indigenous  speiiies  of  thrift  or  sea-lavender, 
all  i>erennial,  viz :  — 

1.  The  common  thrift,  or  sea  gilliilower 
{S.  Armeria),  which  is  a  common  ornament 
of  rustic  gardens,  where  it  serves  for  c<lg- 
iiijfs  of  (lower  beds;  nor  does  this  plant 
sutler  much  from  the  smoke  even  of  London. 
The  (lowers  ore  numerous,  ruse-coloured, 
ino<lur<}US. 

•2.  Blue  spiked  thrift,  or  common  sea- 
lavender  {S.  Linumium),  which  grows  plen- 
tifully on  muddy  sea-shores,  and  ulmut  tlie 
aoutn.'i  of  large  rivers.  The  root  is  wo<xly 
and  tough.  Leaves  leathery,  glaucous, 
usually  two  or  three  inches  long.  Panicle 
of  spikes  of  imbricated,  upright,  fine  blue 
flowers. 

3.  J^Iatted  thrift  (S.  reljmlata),  growing 
on  muddy  sea-shores,  chiedy  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England.  ^Smith'g  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1  l.lJ) 

THRUSH.  (Turdui.)  A  name  applied 
to  several  British  birds.  The  missel  uirusb 
( T.  viMcivortu)  is  one  of  the  laivest  native 
s[)ccic8.  Tlie  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  brown  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  boily  is 
white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  covered  with 
numerous  black  »\mUi.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  of  a  greenish-white 
colour,  sjKitted  with  dark  red  brown,  one 
inch  three  lines  long,  by  eleven  lines  bruaJ. 
The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  eleven 
inches. 

The  Bong-lhrush  ( T.  nnuiau)  is  not  only 
well  known,  but  a  gcnerul  favourite.  Its 
song,  nest  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  is  the 
sweetest  in  our  woods : 

"  The  Ihniai 

And  woodlark.  o'er  the  kind  rontendlns  thrun^ 
SutK!rtor  heard,  tun  through  the  ftweeteat  lenRth 
Oriioln."  TuoaaOM. 

It  forms  a  nest  of  green  moss  and  fine 
roots,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  beautiful 
light  blue,  with  a  few  bhick  sikiIs  ;  the  eggs 
arc  one  inch  one  line  in  lenjjlh,  by  ten  lines 
in  breadth.  'Ilie  whole  length  of  this  sfiecies 
of  thruiih  is  rather  lt>»»  than  nine  inches. 
Mr.  Yarrell  includes,  in  his  HitUtry  of  Bri- 
tidh  liirdt,  a  new  but  rare  »|>ecie«.  White's 
thrush  (7".  Whita),  which  measures  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  (Yarrelti 
lirtt.  BirtU,  vol.  L)  See  Fisu>rA.Ks  and 
Rkuwinr. 

THYME,  GARDEN.  (Thynau  mil- 
garit,  from  Jn^oi,  courage,  being  considered 
a  reviver  of  the  spirits  ;  or  froiii  ji'w,  to  sa- 
crifice, being  employed  as  incense.)  The 
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rhe  great  tit  (P.  major)  i«  an  insecti- 
I  bini,  wliich  a  well-knuwn,  rrc(|uunl- 
oodt,  Uie  vicinity  of  ganlciis,  mid 
•lieltered  situations,  in  summc-r.     It 

a  nust  of  m(>s5,  lined  willi  liuir  and 
r»,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  a  hole 
'all,  and  lays  from  six  to  nine  eggs, 

are  white,  spotted  with  pale  reel, 
ines  and  a  half  in  len<;th  and  seven 
D  breadth.  The  whole  leii<fth  of  this 
t  a  rather  less  tlian  ttix  inolie.^. 
rhe  cresle<i  tit  (P.  cristutiu)  i.t  a  very 
pecieii,  about  foitr  and  a  liuli'  iDcbcs 

rbe  mamh-tit  (P.  palustrii)  is  about 
me  size  as  the  la:<t-mentioned,  and, 
name  implies,  frequents  uioist  meu- 
tnd  niar^lies. 

Hie  lonj^-tailed  tit  (P.  eaiuUilun)  Li  a 
nown  and  common  »pH.'L-i(>!<,  which  re- 
in this  counti-y  the  whole  yeiu",  fre- 
ng  wootls  and  slirubberies,  tic.  Tlie 
lays  from  ten  to  twelve  egjjs.  'ITie 
leneth  of  the  bird  is  al>out  five  inches 
half.     ( YarreUs  Brit.  Birdt,  vol.  i. 

BES.  By  the  statute  6  &  7  W.  4. 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Coniniuta- 

Tithes,"  a  great  ami  vvholesoiiie  re- 
in has  been  effected  in  the  law  with 

to  this  ancient  im[Ktst.  liy  this  net 
jrovided,  that  the  comnnitntion  of 
■ball  be  earrie<l  into  etlecl  by  certain 
■ioDcrs,  who  are  by  the  act  em- 
td  to  curry  it  into  elfcct,  with  the 
'certain  a.<bistaut  commissioners.  By 
f^  meetings  may  be  now  c.'Jled  by 
nen  or  [wyers  of  one  third  in  value 

tithei,  at  which  two  thirds  in  value 
owners  may  agree  upon  the  sum  to 
I  to  the  tithe-owners  by  way  of  rent- 
;  and  tiicy  can  bind  the  whole  jiorish. 

is  then  introduced  various  directory 
lery  for  working  the  act.  By  sect.  29., 
lot  exceeding  twenty  acres  may  be 
in  lieu  of  tithes.    By  sect.  32.,  valuers 

be  appointed  who,  by  sect.  33.,  arc  (o 
ion  rent-charge.  By  sect.  37.  the 
t>(  the  rent-charge  is  to  be  calculated 
in  average  of  seven  years,  and  are  to 
lued  without   any  deduction  on  ac- 

of  piuxK-hiul  or  county  rates.  By 
i,  the  commissioners  have  the  power 
I  or  decrease  the  sum  to  be  paid 
Dated  aimual  average  value.    By 

Tflje  tithe  of  hops,  fruit,  and  g.orden 
>e  is  to  be  value<I,  "  according  to  the 
;e  rate  of  c(>mpo^ition  for  the  tithes  of 
riiit,  and  garden  produce  respectively, 
•    cevcn   years   |)recediiig   Christmas 

wltliin  a  distnct  to  be  assigned  in 
■  by  the  commissioners."  And 
pother  enactments  with  ri/gard  to 
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the  valuation  of  coppice  wood,  ncwly-cn- 
dnsed  barren  land,  moduses,  &c.  Tlie  com- 
missioners arc  empowered  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine disputes ;  subject,  however,  to  apficij 
by  an  issue  at  law,  or  by  taking  an  opuiion 
of  a  court  of  law  thereon. 

By  sect,  50.  the  commiaaioners  are,  after 
the  value  of  the  tithes  is  aacertaincMl,  to  pro- 
ceed to  award  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
whole  tithes  of  the  parish,  and  which  shall 
be  a  rent-charge  to  be  paiil  in  respect  of 
the  tithes  of  the  parish ;  and  by  sect  57.  it 
is  declared,  that  every  rent-charge  shijl  be 
deemed  to  be  of  the  value  of  such  number 
of  im{M-.rial  bushels,  and  decimal  part.s  of  an 
imjterial  bushel,  of  wheat,  biuley,  and  oatjt, 
as  the  same  would  have  purcluised  at  the 
prices  (ascerUiined  in  the  way  pointed  out 
by  the  act)  in  ca;»e  one  third  |)art  of  such 
rent-charge  biu!  been  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat,  one  third  port  thereof  in 
the  purchase  of  barley,  and  the  remaining 
tJiiril  part  thereof  in  l!ie  purchase  of  oats; 
and  tue  average  prices  for  the  seven 
years  preceding  the  January  in  every  year, 
shall  be  the  data  by  which  the  rent-charge 
will  in  conseipietice  be  regulated.  By  sect. 
62.,  owners  of  lands  chargeoble  with  rent- 
chiu^'C  may  give  land  instead  thereof,  not 
exceeding  twenty  acres  in  any  one  parish. 
By  sect.  G7.  all  lands  so  rent-charged  are 
thenceforth  free  from  titlie.  By  sect.  69. 
such  rent-charges  are  maile  subject  to 
county  and  parochial  rates.  By  sect.  79.,  if 
u  tenant  at  rack-rent  dissents  (rom  paving 
the  rent-charge,  the  landlord  may  take  the 
tithes  during  the  tenancy.  Sect.  81.  gives 
the  jKJwer  to  the  owner  ot  rent-charge,  after 
twenty-one  days,  to  distrain  for  it. 

By  Ihf  I  §-  2  Vict.  c.  C4.,  certain  facilitlei 
were  afforded  fur  the  merging  of  tithes  in 
the  land :  and  by  the  2  4-  3  Vict.  e.  62., 
I'urtber  I'acilities  were  afforded  to  the  same 
end,  and  power  is  given  to  moke  fuirochial 
agreements  for  Easter  otl'erings,  mortuaries, 
or  surpUce  fees,  or  of  the  tithes  of  fish  or 
Calling,  or  mineral  tithrj.  liy  sect.  12. 
power  is  given  to  subject  crown  lands  to  a 
certain  rent-charge;  and  by  sect.  13.  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  tithe  of  Lanimaa 
lands,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  se<-tiona 
are  certain  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
rent-charge  on  fruit  plantations. 

TOAU.  (liaim  Bii/u.)  A  well-known 
and  much  dreaded,  though  pcrleclly  in- 
noxious, reptile  of  the  frog  genus,  which 
feeds  on  insects,  flies,  ants,  &c.  It  is  preywl 
ujK)D  by  owls,  buzzartls,  .snakes,  &c. :  other- 
wise the  toad  attains  to  u  con.siderable  age, 
some  remarkable  instances  of  which  have 
been  recorded. 

TOAD-FLAX.  A  name  applied  to  two 
perennial  «pccic8  of  Antirrhiuum.  1.  Tho 
4r  4 
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creeping  pale-blue  toad-flax  (A.  repau)  is 
a  rare  species,  growinfi  on  elmlky  bonks  or 
rocks  near  the  sea.  The  hcrba^ie  is  smooth 
and  glaucous  stem  panicled,  leaves  linear, 
KBlterwl,  partly  whorlcd ;  flowers  sweet- 
wented. 

i.  Comuiun  yellow  toail-llax  (A.Liuaria), 
wliiili  is  rouinion  about  bcdgcs  and  tbe 
bonier?  of  fields.  The  leaves  arc  linear- 
lancecJate,  crowdeil,  stem  erect ;  spikes  ter- 
minal ;  riowers  terminal,  inodorous.  (Smith's 
Erne.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  Sec  Floeixin 
and  S^ap-Dbago!i. 

TOAD-FLAX,  BASTARD.  See  Ba»- 
TAXO  Toad-Flix. 

TOMATO,  or  LOVE  APPLE.  (Lyco- 
pftiian  aaJaboaS)  There  are  two  species 
of  tke  toniato  at  present  in  cultivation  in 
tkii  ooantrf :  the  red<-fruited  and  the  jel- 
k>v-fraite<L  Of  each  ot'  these  there  are 
\  sab-rarieties.  chiefly  difleriiig  in  the 
and  shape  of  their  fruit.  Tbe  most 
is  the  common  large  rc<l,  though 
far  piddlng  some  of  the  smaller  froited 
rarwties  are  ]u^erable. 

Of"  the  red  there  are  — 

I .  The  common  large.  2.  Small.  3.  Fear- 
dimetl.    4.  Gierry-uiaped. 

Of  the  yellow  there  are  — 

1.  TIk  lai^  ycUow.    3.  Small  or  cherry 

The  rail  best  saited  for  this  lore  apple  is 
ricK  Bght,  Mid  iDoaUy,  in  a  dry  subsoii ; 
toe  aitDaai^  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  is 
•  chief  i«t)iiiaite,  yet  stagnant  water  is  verr 
Mumif  Se>  weed  may  be  applied  with 
■driBt^e  to  tbe  border  on  which  it  is 
grawB,  u  nMykelpor  commoo  salt  in  small 
qttaaUitiea.  lite  sitaatioa  most  be  sheltered 
U  is  praiMigated  by  seed,  which  may  be 
«nra  at  the  dose  of  Mardi  or  early  in 
Afc3,  in  a  hot-bed  or  store,  which  latter  is 
to  be  prafttred.  Tbe  hot-bed  must  be  of 
a  woitwalf  dnrability,  earthed  about  six 
iaehes  deep.  The  sowing  most  oot  be  per- 
Afwed  imtfl  the  reqnisite  lime  has  dsosed 
ftr  g— wiing  winst  the  dai^er  of  aTialeBl 
heat  arising.  If  abot-boose  isea^ibredas 
the  mmterj  of  the  seedlings,  the  seed  most 
be  sawn  in  pots  or  boxes  act  oo  the  floes  or 
khumI  the  edges  of  the  pits. 

h  whatercr  situatiao  sawn,  the  seed 
■MMt  be  aeattered  lUtvaadaot  buried  more 
Ihn  half  an  iadi  below  the  sorihee.  The 
pla>tt  are  aot  low  >»  afifieariBg;  when  of 
two  or  three  wcAi  growth,  in  which  time 
they  aoimre  a  height  of  as  manv  inches, 
<k«T  auB*  be  thiaoed  to  three  inches  apart, 
aad  those  iiaauitJ.  if  wsnt«tl,  pricked  at 
theaaae  <Brtaat«,  ia  a  similar  bed  in  that 
6«WB  which  they  my  be  ranored;  shade 
beiac  aflorded 
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erery  ataige  of  their  Cfovth:  hr 
the  want  of  this,  a  one  i  nii^i 
light,    or    any    other  caaae,  ihiy 
spindling  and  weak,  they  kUcb  i 
are  productive-      Tbeir 'moral 
open  air  and  their  fiaal  mtoai/it 
rake  place  until  l^or  earfy  Ji 
iug  to  tbe  geniality  of  the  si 
]>are  them  for  this,  the  heat 
should    be  allowed   gradoaly 
or  if  in  a  hot-house,  the  pals  : 
grecs  be  removed  into  its  cooler 
at  length  they  eaa  eadore  the 
of  the   greeQ-bonae,  where 
kept  until  finally  moved, 
time  arrives;   another  thi       „^^ 
quiaite ;  those  in  the  hot-bed  'mac 
apart,   and  those  in   the  rtore,  ei 
separate,  into  tolerable  sized  pstt. 

They  arc  to  be  finally  plssdaf 
apart,  beneath  a  south  pafine  a- 
which  their  branches  must  belnis 
if  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ^moi  I 
scarcely  ever  ripens,  and  nertr  ■» 
fection.     The   transitiaa   ii 
sadden  if  planted  over  boks 
dung,  earthed  over  eisfat  iachi 
ought  never  to  be  ]3anted 
trees,  oa  they  are  partiealar 
of  the  soil.     The  removal 
complijhed  with   as    little 
possible  to  the  root ;  and  tar 
their  being  in   pots  is  en ' 
tageous.    Water  and  shade 
must  be  aflfurded  nntilthev 
and  if  the  nights  are  ooij 
week  or  two,  or  the  weather 
the  dielter  <^  a  hand^giaas,  <v  •<■ 
inverted  garden-pot,  is  adn       " 
forded.    Tbe  training  aiay 
soon  as  tbe  branches  are  s  IM 
continued  throoghoot  their,, 
|iUnts  are  strong,  an  hotiaoalil 
IS  best ;  if  weak,  a  more  api^ 
caae  of  a  want  of  space  of  vw  < 
Ihey  mar  be  trained  with  itaka  «  * 
but  much  rather  cm  doynubMbj 
which  is  the  practieeof  Hr.J-' 
Islington:  ap«a  these  the;  I 
and,  striking  too*  fttn  ' 
sopoort   them*.-! « OS 
LamLyol. 
provement  ■ 
ortitea. 

Care  must  be  taken  iliii^* 
summer  to  rltar  away  sB  IsMni ' 
as  wpJI  as  to  thin  Hm  \ntm  as  ■>•* 
the  fruit  to  the  <vU  itOmtm*  </lk(> 

The  berriw  b«(iD   U»  lif*a  J* 
middle  of  AugKst,  a»d  ceathssi  <*  **  . 
nntil  Oetober,  or  the  amval  *l  ^,* 
frosts,   wfaieh    alwaya  deMiv;  ^  ! ' 
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■JM  must  be  left  until  perfectly 
e  seed  must  be  separated  from 
by  washing,  an  directeil  fur  tbe 
Kjr."      (O.  W.  Johtuon't  Kitchen 

NTOSE.  In  botany,  covered 
e,  dose,  white  hairs,  or  down. 

5.       Sec  iHrLEMEJiT*. 

:iWOKT.  {LaOircai  mpmmnria.') 
^uriouit  little  imligenoiiii  plant, 
with  white  ilt.niby  scales  in  I  lie 
leaves.  It  growa  wild  in  dry 
.-es,  mostly  at  the  r(M>ts  of  huzels 
It  is  very  shy  of  cultivation,  but 
creased  by  carefully  dividing  the 
^axUm't  Bot.  Diet.) 
iRESSING.  A  term  aiiplied  to 
ires  as  are  laid  upon  land  with- 
5  turned  in  :  and  also  to  the 
if  dressing  the  surfuce  of  griiss 
>ther  crop.s  with  some  kinils  of 
uced  manure,  that  can  be  evenly 
t  or  gown  equally  over  theui  by 

.  variety  of  substaacea  ore  in  use 
nirpoae,  such  ua  soot,  ashes,  the 
igeons  and  other  birds,  rape  dust, 
(Ec.,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
ider  their  resjiective  heads. 
AL.  A  ganiening  term,  signify- 
or  confined  to  a  place. 
ENTIL.  (TifrnuiUilla,  alluding 
Med  efficacy  in  tixjtliiichc,  iis  well 
lief  that  it  could  cure  diseases  of 
I.)  The  British  species  are  two  ; 
mniaL  ITiey  are  now  regarded 
ing  to  the  genus  Potentilla,  and 
il  order  Jio»ace<t. 
mon  tonneutll  or  sept-fuil  {P. 
or  tormentrUu)  grows  in  barren 
heaths,  and  bunhy  places.  'I'ho 
;nder,  ascending,  branched.  The 
most  sessile,  dark  green,  coni- 
of  three  oblong,  acute,  deeply- 
iaflets,  apc(>mpanie<l  with  stijmles 
U  The  (lowers  are  small,  bright 
ith   tlie  jiarts   of  the   caly.it   and 

four*,  on  slender  hairj-  jiedicels 
in  the  leaves.  The  carpels  are 
1  when  ripe.  The  woo<ly  red  roots 
tringent  as  to  lie  used  in  the 
ies  of  Scotland  for  tanning  leather, 

purpose  they  are  superior  even 
rfc.  The  root  is  likewise  one  of 
ilGcacious  of  our  indigenous  aro- 
ringents,  and  may  be  used  with 
ct  in  coses  where  medicines  of 
pre  pnipcr ;  namely,  in  chronic 
wit  is  iisuiilly  given  in  decoi'lion, 
biliaiDistere<l  in  powder. 
Pf  Mrnienlil  {T.  replans).  This 
am  fjMringly  about  the  l)orders 
nd  he<lgcs.    The  stems  are  two 
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feet  long,  hairy,  prostrate,  but  not  creeping 
the  leaves  composed  of  five  leaflets,  okivute, 
strongly  serrated,  bright  green,  cm  long 
hairy  footstalks.  Flower  of  a  full  yelltrw, 
twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing.  Stipules 
undivided.  It  is  also  astringent.,  but  less 
BO  thozi  its  congener.  (Smith's  Eiig.  Flur. 
vol.  ii.  p.  42fi. ;  Paxlun't  Bot.  Did.) 

TOl'ClI-ME-NOT.     See  Halsam. 

TOWEK-ML'STARO.  (Turr.tit,  from 
turrit,  a  tower ;  the  foliage  is  so  diiqMisecl 
on  the  stems  as  to  give  them  a  ]iyrainidal 
(i>nn,  and  for  the  same  rea-son  the  plants 
are  called  tower-mustard.)  The  species  are 
hardy  uimuals :  one,  the  smooln  tower- 
mustard  (T.  gltiitra),  is  indigenous,  and 
grows  wild  on  bunks  and  by  road  sides  in 
a  dry  gravelly  soil.  The  ront  is  taf)ering  j 
the  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  creel,  slen- 
der, leafy.  The  rudiciil  leaves  lu-e  mime- 
rniis,  sjireading,  toothed,  rough ;  the  rest 
are  entire,  glaucous,  smooth,  clasping  the 
stem,  oblong,  arrow-shaped.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  closely  corymbose,  pale  sul- 
phur-coloured. Pods  very  king  anil  slen- 
der, on  short  stalks.  Seeds  about  sixty  in 
each  cell,  very  small.  (Piatan'i  Bot.  Diet.; 
Smith' I  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  215.) 

TRACTION.  See  Ca«ts,  Road, 
STBEnoTU,  Horse,  &c.  The  reader  may  also 
consult  a  very  able  essay  "  On  Draught" 
in  Professor  Youatt's  work  on  The  Norse, 
of  which  our  spiu^e  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  even  an  outline. 

TRADESCANT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated 
collector  of  plants,  was  bom  in  liollaiid. 
He  was  gardener  to  (iueen  Elizalielh,  as 
his  father  was  before  him.  He  settled  in 
England,  and  founded  his  garden  at  Lam- 
beth. About  1G29,  he  was  appointed  gar- 
dener to  Charles  1. :  he  died  about  1  fi52. 
His  son  John,  who  followed  the  some  trade 
as  his  fathdr,  made  a  voyage  in  pursuit  of 
plants  to  Virginia,  and  brought  many  new 
<inea  back  with  him.  He  died  in  lti62. 
Thev  intrixluced  many  new  species  into 
England,  and,  among  gardeners,  "Truiles- 
cant's  spiderwort,"  "  Tradescout's  aster," 
&c.,  are  still  recognised.  They  were  the 
first  who  made  any  considerable  collec- 
tion of  natural  curiosities  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  delight  in  the  pursuit  en- 
abled Uiein  to  do,  aidetl  as  they  were  by 
the  liberality  of  contenifKirary  men  of 
wealth.  Their  museum,  calU^l  "  Trades- 
cant's  Ark,"  wiui  an  objec-t  of  general  curi- 
osity, and  was  the  constant  resort  of  the 
great  and  learned.  A  description  of  it 
wii-s  publi.«hcd  in  IC5fi,  entitled  "  Mh- 
xriim  Trtulmeiiiitiunum,  or  a  Collection  of 
Varieties  preserveil  at  South  Lambeth, 
near  London.  Uy  John  Trsdescant." 
12mo. 
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J.HA>  riiji<r»tto  «mx.    oee  v^i.smatis. 

TREACLE-MUSTABD.  iEtytimum, 
from  ertoB,  to  draw  tnd  cure :  it  is  popu- 
larij  tedrooed  a  cure  for  a  sore  throat,  and 
is  also  said  to  draw  and  produce  bliiters.) 
An  eztenalTe  genus  of  plants,  _po8sessing 
wann  and  pungent  qualities.  The  leaves 
are  aiinple,  often  lanceolate,  and  nearly  en- 
tire. Flowers  corymbose,  yeUow,  su^ur- 
coloured,  or  white.  Foda  in  verr  long  up- 
right clusters.  There  are  three  indigenous 
annual  species.  I.  The  worm-seed  treacle- 
mustard  (E.  dteritm/koide*)  ;  2.  the  garlic 
treacle-mustard  (E.aOiaria),  known  also 
under  the  local  names  of  Jack-bj-the- 
hcdge,  «r  sance-alone;  3.  hare's-ear  treacle- 
mn^ard  (£.  orienbUe).  The  second  is  the 
most  common.  The  whole  herb  is  smooth, 
shimng.  deep  green,  and  exhales,  when 
bmisen,  the  smdl  of  garlic ;  and  the  seeds 
are  stKwa<er  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  I^e  stem  is  a  foot  hi^  somewhat 
braadied.  The  leaves  stalked,  cudate,  acute, 
Teinr,  and  broadly  serrated.  The  flowers 
are  white.  The  pods  erect,  smooth,  on  a 
spreading  stalk.  The  peasantry  eat  the 
Toong  feaves  with  bread  and  butter. 
(SmM't  £i^.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  200.} 

TREES  are  divided  naturally  mto  two 
principal  classes,  namely,  fruit  and  timber 
trees :  the  former  includes  all  such  as  are 
raised  chiefly,  or  entirely,  for  their  cdiUe 
fruit,  an  account  of  wluch,  together  with 
their  modes  of  cultivati<xi,  the  reader  will 
find  in  alphabetical  wder,  and  also  in  the 
articles  Fmnr,  Obchakd,  Fbuhuig,  &c. 

The  second  division  comprehends  those 
trees  the  wood  of  which  is  employed  in 
shiD-buildiiur.  machinprv.  or  for  other  use- 


y^oanceiior  iviog. 
&  C.  897.) 

The  property  o 
of  the  soil  on  whii 
its  roots  may  exte 
belongs  to  the  cm 
it  was  originally  p 
V.  Coatt,  1  M.  { 
Soper,  1  Lord  Raj 
&,  2  Rolls  Rep.1. 
firuit  trees,  raised 
cannot  be  remove 
nurseryman  may 
Wroy,  4  Taunt  31 
The  tenant  for 
ment  of  waste,  of  i 
timber  in  a  husbao 
y.Lamb,  16  Ves.  ji 
of  Chancery  will  n 
cutting  down  undc 
growth  {Bry4ge»  v. 
or  ornamental  or 
iit^ltm  V.  Boiden, 
Genend  t.  Iforil 
But  this  shelter  o 
construed  to  mean 
gut  V.  Lamk,  16Y 
By  custom,  but 
trees  growing  on 
belong  to  the  lord 
worthy,  19  Yes.  in 
The  oopvhdder  is  i 
cut  timber  merdj 
{Dot  V.  Wiltoit, 
trees  growing  on  tli 
corporations  are  t< 
pair  of  the  cliurch. 
8Swan8ton,509.)  j 
tbpv  nnr  ttw^ir  1muw« 


orcl,  and  also  such  trees  as  ore  likely 
W  timber,  yet  the  peneral  proijcrey 
»  and  trees  not  tiinl)cr  is  in  the 
■ad,  therefore,  the  lauillonl  CAntioC 
.  an  action  of  trespass  a^roinat  a 

for  cutting  bushes  and  thorns  fjrow- 
I  hedge,  if  the  t«.-nant  afterwards 
(Berriman  v.  Peacock,  2  M.  & 
A.)  Tlie  tenant  or  lessee  luw  no 
cut  timber;  and  in  an  action  for 
!  defendant  cannot  give  in  evidence, 

mitigation  of  damages,  that  the 
'■s  cut  for  the  purpose  of  necessary 
or,  that  after  it  was  cut  the  timber 
langed  with  the  lessor's  consent  for 
acre  fit  for  the  purix)se  intended. 
It  V.  Notion,  7  Uinghiim,  640.)  But 
lut  timber  without  waste  which  has 

within  twenty  yean;  and  in  Kent 

in  the  habit  of  cutting  trees  of 
ix  or  twenty-eight  years'  "xowlh. 
JTi  land,  i,-  Ten.  461.)  Wln.ifalls 
)  the  lord,  and  the  Court  of  C'han- 
,  if  necessary,  order  it  to  be  pre- 
jr  him  who  h:is  the  first  estate  of 
ice  in  the  land,  (lieicivk  v.  Wint- 
.  W.  208.)  Sec  Timber,  I'obbsts, 
tnuBmr,  &c 

l-MALLOW,  (Lnratern,  named 
nefort  in  honour  of  hin  friends,  the 
'atcrs,  famous   physicians  and  nn- 

of  Zurich.)  The  species  of  this 
re  mostly  arbore-icent,  soft,  and 
lowny ;  the  pubescence  in  some  in- 
tarry. 

ea  tree-mallow,  or  velvet-loaf  (L. 
,i»  an  indigenous,  but  rare  bicnuiid, 

on  the  .«'a-«horc,  flowering  from 
tetober.  The  root  is  much  branched, 
deep  into  the  ground.  Stem  from 
D  feet  high,  straight,  upright,  thick, 
ranching  into  a  leafy  hea<l.  Leaves 
[peen, downy,  with  seven  angles,  al- 

on  long  footstalks.  Flowers  not 
16  common  mallow.    Ca|isulc5  seven 

reticulated,  smooth.  If  allowed  to 
»  seeds  in  a  garden  this  species  will 

Lfor  many  successive  years,  and  the 
nts  will  now  and  tlicn  survive  one 
mild  winters;  but  having  once  blos- 
t  perishes. 

mallaws  deserve  to  be  more  gene- 
tivoted,  l>oth  in  gardens  and  fields, 
r  for  their  elegant  flowers,  which 
with  honey,  but  chiefly  for  the 
nibstitute  for  hemp  which  their 
entile  stalks  allbrd.  (Smith'/  En/f. 
i.  iii.  p.  248. ;  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agr. 
>.1M.) 

FALLOW.  A  local  term,  signify- 
iloiigb  land  the  thinl   time  before 

FOIL.  (  Tri/Mum,  from  6t»,  throe. 
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and  Mium,  a  leaf.  All  the  species  hove 
trifoliate  leaves.  The  French  call  it  trejte, 
and  the  English  trefoil,  or  clover.)  An  ex- 
tensive and  well-known  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  uf  cold  or  Icmjwrate  climates, 
either  perennial  or  annual.  Many  of  the 
sjMJcies  are  highly  important  as  fo<Kl  for 
cattle,  either  fresli  or  in  the  state  of  hay, 
often  acquiring  a  fragrant  scent  in  drying. 
l"he  white,  red,  and  yellow  clover  ore 
amongst  the  most  valuable  herbage  plants 
adopted  in  European  agriculture. 

l^ucem  has  l»een  recommended  as  siij)e- 
rior  to  clover  and  sainfoin,  >uid  various 
other  Icgiuninous  plants  have  been  highly 
extolled;  yet  the  red  clover  for  mowing,  and 
the  white  for  pasturage,  far  excel  all  otlier 
plants  in  these  respects.  All  the  species 
thrive  in  common  garden  soil,  and  many 
nf  them  being  very  showy  are  well  suitiil 
for  ornamenting  IJie  flower  border.  The 
perennial  kinds  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  plants  at  the  roots  in  spring,  or 
by  seeds.  (Ptaton't  Bot.  Diet.;  Smith' $ 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  296. ;  Sinclair's  Uort. 
(tram.)  See  Cloveb,  Meulot,  and  Uiau's- 
FooT  Trefoil. 

TREFOIL,  THE  ILARSH.  See  Bdck 
Bean. 

TRENCH  PLOUGH.     See  Ploioh. 

TRENCH ING.  SceSuii8oii,PLOtiomi«G. 

TRICHONEMA.  (From  thriz,  a  hair, 
and  nemo,  a  filament;  the  filaments  arc 
hairy.)  A  genus  of  very  pretty  bulbs  when 
in  (lower.  They  should  be  planted  out  in 
a  pit  or  frame,  in  a  nii.\ture  of  sandy  loam 
and  [jcat,  and  increased  by  oflsets. 

One  species  (7'.  Imlboeoilium)  is  indi- 
genous to  the  channel  islands.  The  bulb 
isovate,  with  two  membranous  coats;  ciituble. 
Leaves  several,  spreading,  three  or  four 
inches  long;.  Flowers  blue  or  jiurplish,  on 
simple  or  branched  stalks.  (Paxlou't  Bot. 
Diet. ;  Smith' »  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  i.  n.  47.) 

TKIFOLIUM  LNCAKNATUM.  A 
well-known  and  much  esteeme<l  species  of 
trefoil.     See  Clovkr  and  Tbefoii.. 

TRITICU.M     See  WnsAT-GaAss. 

TROUT.  (Salmo  fitrio.)  A  small  well- 
known  fish,  inhabiting  the  liritish  lakes  and 
rivers,  varying  in  weight  from  five  or  six 
ounces  to  four  pounds.  Trout  are  taken 
at  all  seasons  of  the  jimt,  but  the  best 
time  for  angling  is  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. 

TRUFFLE.  (Tuber  eibarium.)  Around 
fungus  growing  under  ground,  destitute  of 
roots  and  leafy  api)endages.  It  absorlis 
nutriment  at  every  jKiinl  on  its  surface.  The 
trufHc  is  composed  of  globular  vesicles,  des- 
tined for  the  repr<xlu<rtion  of  the  vegetable, 
and  short  barren  filaiuent.s  called  by  Tur- 
pin  ligeUulet;  and  the  reproductive  Dodies, 
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to  scent  it{  so  that  on  smelling  the  truMe, 
they  bark  and  scratch  it  up.  Truffles  are 
highly  esteemed  at  the  tables  of  the  luxu- 
rious, where  they  are  served  up,  either 
roasted  in  a  fresh  state  like  potatoes,  or 
they  are  dried,  shred,  and  dressed  as  ingre- 
dients in  soups  and  ragouts. 

TRUSLER,  JOHN,  LL.D.,was  bom  in 
London  in  173j.  He  died  in  1820.  Among 
his  other  compilations  are:  1.  The  Art 
of  Gardening.  8vo.  London,  1793.  2.  The 
Lady's  Gardener's  Companion.  18mo.  Lon- 
don, 1816. 

TRUSS.  A  bundle  of  hay,  straw.  &c. 
It  may  be  observed  that  a  truss  of  hay  must 
contam  (ifty-six  pounds,  or  half  a  hundred 
weight ;  a  truss  of  straw  tliirty-six  pouuds : 
thirty-six  trusses  make  a  loud.  In  June, 
July,  and  August,  a  truss  of  new  hay  must 
weigh  sixty  poun<i.s.     See  Hat  and  Straw. 

TULIP.  (Tulipa.)  A  genus  of  cele- 
brated and  much-prized  florists'  flowers. 
They  succeed  well  in  rich  loam  and  sand, 
and  are  increased  by  otTK'ls  ;  new  varieties 
are  obtained  from  seed.  The  choicer  kinds 
re(]uire  to  be  taken  up  an<l  dried  after  they 
have  ceased  lluwering,  and  planted  again  in 
the  autumn.  They  should  be  slightly  pro- 
tected in  very  rainy  or  frosty  weather,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  rot.  One  species, 
the  wild  tulip  (  T.  xylvestru),  is  indigenous, 
growing  about  old  chalk-pits.  It  bears 
sweet-scented,  bright  yellow,  somewhat 
drooping  flowers  in  April.  (Poxlon't  Bol. 
Diet.)  Although  the  T^Jipomnnia,  which 
ruse  to  such  an  absurd  heiglit  in  Holland  in 
the  17th  century,  is  long  since  extinct,  yet 
the  rage  for  pro<lucing  fine  tulips  still 
exists.      The  finest    tulips   are  reared  at 


great  nanel^l 

lities  adorn  H»U 
of  this  fact,  we  n 
tented  with  tlu 
its  ailvances,  its 
as  to  be  ahno«t  I 
ent  upon  much 
than  any  other 
true  that  many, 
daily  witnessed 
tivator,  are  basa 
and  may  be  iUoi 
assisted,  by  cIm 
those  who  have  i 
carefully  are  ftj 
ments  upon  the 
nearly  equal  in 
substances,  for  tj 
seem  endowed 
pletelv  neutralii 
principle  of  chel 
sion.  Such  exjl 
those  made  in  to 
secure  from  inta 
reaiiily  guarded  I 
on  the  contrary, 
scieutiflc,  the  mi 
of  necessity  liafal 
ever  the  sport  of 
require  months  I 
duration  of  a  li(< 
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soils  to  )>c  foul 
composition  is  e< 
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gre<iienl,  in  dim) 
nature  of  their  I 
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The  fnrmer,  too, 
Bocf^ccpssful  in  his  butii- 
1  industrious  itnd  talented,  is 
aduue<l  to  describe  the  iiu- 
W  has  caused,  or  the  imple- 
iniproved  or  invented ;  he  ia 
tent  with  the  profit  derived 
ingenuity,  und  too  fretjuentiy 
lap  all  llie  honours  of  diaco- 
h  he  Li  more  justly  entitled, 
however,  of  distinguished  En- 
,  Jethro  "full  presents  us  with 
■rable  exception  to  the  general 
terlj  regardless  of  all  selfish 
^  he  not  onlj^  made  great  and 
irts  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
he  made  those  valuable  re- 
lidy  known  in  a  work  entitled 
teing  Umhandry,  which  will 
*n  to  ull  afier-oges  as  one 
K"  English  farmijrs ;  as  a  pa- 
daunted  by  the  natural  dilli- 

atteinpt,  attained  great  and 
ranees  in  the  cultivating  and 
t  fertility  of  the  land,  and  in 

resources  of  the  followers  of 
1  which  he  was  not  originally 
8  we  shall  presently  sec,  Tull 
ocr,  not  from  inclination,  but 
te  of  a  sickly  constitution  and 
ve. 

Jethro  Tull  will,  indeed,  well 
eful  and  often  repeated  study 
I  farmer,  in  more  ways  than 
lord  not  onlv  instruction,  but 
It  to  Lini  wLo  has  tu  contend 
lorest  soibi,  the  most  adverse 
leea :  for,  if  such  a  cultivator 
,  thin,  hungry  soil,  —  so  did 
if  he  farms  in  a  remote  and 
let,  —  il'  he  has  ignorant  and 
urers, — if  he  is  visited  by  sick- 

•  almost  driven  from  Lis  pro- 
n  incurable  diseases, — so,  let 
d,  was  that  great  fanner  whose 
tlie  subject  of  this  memoir. 
lintTenidity,  and  perseverance, 
ibould  always  be  renicmbcred 
r.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
t  Uic  principles  for  which  he 
Itended,   he  never  relaxed  in 

•  to  induce  their  genera!  adop- 
it  was  ordy  after  the  lapse  of 
irbcn  Tull  had  long  been  in 
ml  those  principles  unrl  those 
»entioiiB  lor  which  be  so  euer- 
Blidc<l  were  comnionly  adopted, 
I  not  Tull's,  but  must  be  at- 
he  igDorancc  and  the  apathy 
Irhicli  he  made  his  important. 
Id.  dihcoverics. 

f  gratitude  which  all  modem 
Id  TuU  is  indeed  a  large  one; 
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he  was  the  first  who  boldly  and  xeaJously 
contended  for  the  u<loption  of  imjiroveil 
machinery  in  all  agricultural  operations; 
the  ploughs  which  he  depicts  in  the  engrav- 
ing.i  which  accompany  liis  Hor»e-hoe  Hut- 
hamlry  have  not  liecn  very  materially 
imppjved  in  the  last  century.  He  invented 
several  varieties  of  hand  and  horse-hoe*. 
He  was  very  nearly,  if  not  (juite,  the  first 
who  produced  a  practically  useful  drill.  Uo 
shared  the  fate  of  all  tLose  who,  as  dis- 
coverers, have  the  temerity  to  disturb  old 
systems.  Ho  was  regarded  by  the  bulk  of 
his  contemporaries  as  an  idle,  restless  in- 
novator. He  was  ridiculed,  thwarted,  and 
opposed  in  every  way,  not,  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  by  the  mtxtt  ig- 
norant, but  by  those  who  cither  did  know, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  l)ett<'r  things.  Hia 
ncighl>ours  regnrdc<l  him  as  almost  a  lu- 
natic; and  the  tradition  of  the  neighbour- 
IiikkI  of  Shalliorn  still  is,  ihat  he  was  even 
wicked  enough  to  attempt  to  banish  tlie  tlail 
from  his  farm,  and  that  he  had  a  niitchine 
in  his  barn  at  Prosperous,  which  workeil  a 
set  of  sticks  so  rea<lily  as  to  thrash  out  hia 
corn  without  the  assistance  of  the  labourer. 
'l"his,  jhore  is  little  doubt,  was  an  attempt 
to  construct  u  thrashing-machine;  and  that 
it  was,  in  those  (juiet  days  for  agriculture, 
regarded  as  a  wonder,  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tradition.  When  thus  UxiatcU 
in  a  remote  rural  parish,  on  ihe  bordci:s  of 
the  counties  of  Iterks,  Hants,  and  Wilts, 
Tull  wrote  his  llutbrmilry,  a  Ixvik  which 
is  not  nearly  so  welt  known  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  for,  though  the  progress  of  science  has 
rendere<l  a  considerable  portion  of  TuU'a 
writings  obsolete,  yet  much,  very  much, 
remains  unaltered  by  tlie  progress  of  dis- 
covery, to  amj)ly  repay  the  iiirraer  for  a 
careful  and  often  repeated  perusal. 

Tull  wrote  with  all  the  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence of  genius  :  he  tells  us,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Husbandry,  that  he  knew  tliat  lie 
had  undertaken  a  ta.sk  of  which  he  was  in- 
cafMible,  anil  that  it  was  prmluced  during  a 
long  ciinfmemcnt  within  the  limits  of  a  lonely 
farm,  in  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger. 
And  when  we  remember  that  he  was  through 
life  an  invalid, — obliged  to  abandim  his  se- 
dentary profession  of  ihe  law,  and  seek  for 
health  by  foreign  travel,  and  by  country 
pursuits,  —  when  we  think  of  these  thing*, 
we  cannot  but  still  more  lulmire  the  energy 
of  miud  he  betrayed,  and  the  ddficultics  be 
overcame.  He  feelingly  alludes  to  some  of 
these,  when  he  says,  with  regard  to  his  great 
work  — "  'Tis  no  wonder  that  the  stvle  ii  I 
low  as  the  author,  or  as  the  dust  tdat  ia  | 
here  trcato<l  of,  since  the  whole  waswrittea  I 
in  pains  of  tlie  stone,  and  other  disease*  i 
incurable  and  almost  aa  cruel ;  but  fine  Ian- 


iionarics.  Ue  was  afflicted  soon  after  his 
call  to  the  bar  with  a  pulmonary  disorder, 
and,  in  consequence,  abandoned  his  Oxford- 
shire farm,  and  for  some  time  iravellcd  on 
the  Continent.  He  was  for  a  considerable 
TK-'riod  at  Montpelier,  in  the  south  of  France. 
Returning  to  England,  he  took  into  his  o*m 
linnds  the  farm  called  Prosperous,  at  Shal- 
bom,  in  Berkshire,  where,  o^ain  rcs\jming 
those  agricultural  efforts  which  he  had 
oommencod  in  Berkshire,  he  wrote  his 
Jlorie-hoe  Iliubandry. 

During  his  tour  on  the  Continent,  Tull 
carefully  compared  the  (up-iculture  ofFrance 
and  Italy  wita  that  of  his  own  country,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  to  observe  and  note 
every  thing  which  supported  his  own  views 
and  diiicoverics.  He  particularly,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  his  work,  alludes  to 
the  similarity  of  the  practice  followed  by 
the  vine-dressers  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  constantly  hcK-ing  or  otherwise  stirring 
their  grounit  and  his  own  horse-h<K?  hus- 
bandry. Finding  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  dunging  their  vineyanls;,  Tull  readily 
adduced  the  fact  in  favour  of  his  own  fa- 
vourite theory,  that  manuring  a  soil  is  an 
unuecessary  operation. 

After  TuU's  decease,  his  lands  in  Berk- 
shire found  their  way  into  Chancery,  and 
were  sold,  by  order  of  the  court  in  1784,  to 
Mr.  Blandy,  the  father  of  the  present  owner. 
It  consists  of  about  seventy  acres  of  free- 
hold land,  but  Tull  held  about  130  acres 
in  addition,  by  a  different  tenure.  The 
hou.se  in  which  he  dwelt  has  been  modem- 
iseil,  but  the  oM-fashione<l  bn^whouse  yet 
remains  as  Tull  hod  it,  and  when  I  visited 
Trosperous  iu  July  1840  was  still  in  very 


are  endowed  w] 
would  very  clej 
truth  of  the  caaa^ 
and  irritable  — 
and  annoyed  him 
mit  to  their  imp 
against  them  in  a 
cation  should  ha^ 

Such  was  thei 
such  was  the  ga 
cultie.<),  bowerer  I 
his  rescarchesi.  fi 
in  his  garden  and 
to  the  fiKid  and  I 
of  which  he  piva 
work,  betray  the 
industry,  and  tea 

The  traditional 
when  t^nfined  to' 
by  his  incurable  d 
carry  on  his  espd 
having  large  boxt 
placed  in  his  rooni 
where  be  sowed  hi 
prtwrrcss  under  difl 
with  all  the  zeal  \ 
tbusiasm  of  an  ini 
of  by  the  old  lab( 
being  a  man  i 
pose,  in  an) 

success.  

his  neighbours; ' 
regiirdetl  him  aa 
witchcraft  had  nd 
(juite,  over.  It  wl 
says  (p.  SO.),  that 
constructed  his  fi( 
fuin.  And  the  o( 
thus  describes  in  | 
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I  of  seed ;  but  when  I  addiHl 
'  an  exceedingly  ligbt  plough, 
tduuineU  eight  inches  axuiulcr, 
wo  pounds  of  Hccd  to  an  ncrc 
^the  ground  was  as  well  pliuited. 
it  eiuily  drawn  by  a  man,  and 
te  a  boy." 
Ill's  great  improvements  in  til- 

ein  the  use  of  his  drill,  and  in 
of  such  wide  intervals  he- 
irs of  turnips  (several  feet,  three 
Ittlie  horsc-hoe  coidd  be  easily 
|ttly  employed.  He  ridiruled, 
|thc  delusions  under  which  the 
||  laboured  with  regard  to  the 
{ranta^es  of  thick  sowing.  He 
||iat  tliey  "did  not  grucige  to 
p  or  four  [Miunds  in  the  buying 

tof  dung  lor  an  acre,  but  that 
t  llieuiselves  undone  if  tliey 
tatraordinur-y  oighteen-ijeniiy- 
prth  to  the  wide  intervals  of  an 
Bndcring  that  earth  is  not  only 
^  also  the  cheafiest  enterlain- 
•n  be  given  to  plants."  And 
kther  jUace  (p.  32.),  he  told  the 
I  broiid-cast  cultivators  of  those 
milt  have  not  a  little  astonished 
f«very  row  of  vegetables  to  be 

tight  to  have  an  empty  space 
thirty  inches  on  one  tide  of  il 
Lof  nearly  five  leel  in  all  sorts 
id  he  was  very  ju.stly  sii.'ifii- 
K*«t  he  was  going  to  advance 
shocking  to  tlicm  before  they 


the  first  English  former  who 

b  its  fullest  extent  the  decided 

lof  constantly   pulverising  and 

)K>il,  to  illustrate  which  almost 

ents  were  directed.     His  ejt- 

ever,  of  his  own  discoveries, 

Mr*  so  good  OS  the  object  he 

Utbough  there  is  little  to  find 

Ilia  theory  of  the  advantages 

I  have  bad,"  he  says  (p.  '24.), 

ice  of  a  multitude  of  instances, 

Bi   it  so  far,  that  I   am  in  no 

By  soil,  be  it  rich  or  pf)0r,  can 

|e  too  fine  by  tillage;  for  one 

of  this  minute  powder  may  have 

■1  superficies  than  a  thousand 

if  the  same  or  any  other  earth 

common  manner;  and  I  believe 

earths  in  the  worhl  do  exceed 

their  natural  riches  twenty 

one  cubical  foot  of  the  rich- 

to  proiluce  an  equal  (|uaiitity 

ciTterii  piirilnu,   to  twenty 

the  ]MHire8l ;  therefore,  it  is 

lat  the  |H>(iresl,  where,  by  pul- 

1  obtained  one  hundrul  times 

iperficius  of  the  rich  untillcd 


land,  should  exceed  it  in  fertility ;  or,  if  a 
foot  of  the  [loorest  was  made  to  have  twenty 
times  the  superficies  of  such  rich  land,,the 
poorest  might  produce  an  equal  quantity  of 
vegetables  with  the  rich.  Besides,  there  iil 
another  extraordinary  advantage  when  a 
soil  has  a  large  intenial  superficies  in  a  \ery 
little  compass;  for  tiea  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  it  are  better  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment,  being  nearer  to  them  on  all  sides 
within  reaoh,  than  it  can  be  when  the  soil 
is  less  line,  us  in  common  tillage,  an<l  the 
roots  in  the  one  must  extend  much  (iirlher 
than  in  the  other,  to  reach  an  equal  quiiti- 
tity  of  nourishment ;  they  must  riuige  and 
fill,  j>erha]>s, above  twenty  times  more  space 
to  collect  tlie  same  quantity  of  food.  But, 
in  this  fine  soil,  the  most  weak  and  tender 
roots  have  a  free  passage  to  the  utmost  of 
their  extent,  and  have  also  an  easy,  due, 
and  equal  pressure  everywhere,  as  in  water." 

lie  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the 
Bilvantnges  of  thoroughly  pulverising  the 
land  :  he  was  also  an  advocate  for  much 
deeper  ploughing  than  was  usual  in  his 
time,  and  in  one  or  two  places  laments  the 
supincness  of  the  fanners  in  this  respe<'.t, 
and  the  idleness  of  the  ploughmen,  in  only 
half  jwneti-ating  the  soil,  (or  (ear  of  injuring 
the  tip|>earance  of  their  horses  :  and  ho 
illustrated  the  advonLnges  of  his  projKise*! 
mode  of  ploughing  by  the  liest  means  in 
his  power,  not  only  by  general  observation, 
but  by  also  ajipealing  to  several  very  in- 
geniously-contrived little  experiments  upon 
the  habits  of  plants. 

Tull  saw  very  clearly  that  this  theory  of 
the  advantages  of  pulverising  ond  deepen- 
ing soils  would  tic  strongly  sujiporled  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  roots  of  the  com- 
monly cultivated  grasses  would,  under  fa- 
vourable cin-unu-tances,  penetrate  to  more 
considerable  deptiis  than  the  ordinary  shal- 
low soils  of  the  farmer  allowetl  thcni.  He 
paid,  therefore,  eonaidcrable  attention  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  not  only  in  his  small  exi>e- 
rimental  glasses  and  jKJts,  but  in  his  fields. 
He  found,  by  some  observations  on  the 
roots  of  some  wheat  plants  growing  in  a 
deeply-loosened  soil,  that  tlieir  roots  had 
penetrated  to  more  than  double  the  depth 
of  the  commonly  [iloiighed  land  of  the 
former ;  and  all  this  I  can  support  from  my 
own  observations  on  the  roots  of  the  cro|» 
growing  on  the  edge  of  chalk  and  lomn 
pits,  and  in  other  situations  where  the  soil 
nas  been  iuoscned  to  great  depths.  Tull, 
Ux>,  nc>ticed  the  very  considerable  and  rapid 
extension  of  the  roots  of  trees  growing  near 
to  ohl  dunghills,  sewers,  &c.,  and  he  nenco 
aildiired  another  argument  in  fiivoiir  ul'  llic 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  assi^l- 
iog,  in  the  best  ordinary  way  ttieu  known. 


oT  hia  workmen,  tbe  apathjr  of  bu  neigh- 
bours, the  ridicule  of  tnose  who  understood 
liiin  not,  iind  the  anger  of  the  indolent. 
'ITie  principles,  however,  which  he  incul- 
cated have  sur»'ive<l  and  overcome  all  these 
obstacles ;  are  yearly  more  prized,  because 
better  understood.  Tull  thou{i;ht  that  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  alone,  did  every  thing 
fur  vegetation :  astonished  at  the  effect* 
wliioh  were  produced  by  merely  deepening 
and  pulverising,  he  allowed  his  enthusiasm 
to  carry  him  too  far.  '•  Every  ijlant,"  he 
tells  us,  "  is  earth,  and  the  growth  and  true 
increase  of  a  plant  is  the  addition  of  more 
earth;"  and  in  another  place  he  adds,  "  too 
much  nitre  corrodes  a  plant,  too  much  water 
drowns  it,  too  much  air  dries  the  roots  of 
it,  too  much  heat  bums  it  i  but  too  much 
earth  a  plant  never  can  have."  Thus  im- 
pressed with  the  value  and  the  all-suthcient 
jiowers  of  earth  to  support  ve}»etalion,  it 
need  hardly  surprise  us  that  Tull  soon 
came  to  tlie  conclusion,  that,  under  a  proper 
management  of  tlie  plough  and  the  scarifier 
(for  a  rude  instrument  of  this  kind  was 
known  in  Tull's  days),  the  land  might  be 
so  pulverised  and  deepened  as  to  bear  its 
crops  without  the  addition  of  any  decom- 
posing manures. 

Tull  deceived  himself  in  this  instance, 
by  not  attending  to  the  ((uanlily  of  finely 
divided,  slowly  de<.'oiupoiiing  substances, 
which  all  cultivated  soils  contain  in  some 
shape  or  other.  By  nioughing  and  pulveris- 
ing, the  progress  of  tlie  putrefaction  of  these 
organic  matters  was  accelerated,  they  were 
rendered  more  soluble,  and  then  tbe  suc- 
ceeding crop  was,  by  their  decomposition, 
sufficiently  nourished.      But  these  opera- 
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way  •■  still  4^H 
earth,  when  a? 
days,  "  its  use  14 
solve,  that  is,  dri 
which  afiords  Dq 
vegetable  roota.' 
extent  Tull  was 
of  the  mode  ii 
operates  in  rcnd^ 
for  it  renders  tbt 
atmospheric  gas« 
sequence,  all  vefl 
land  is  better  n« 
as  Tull  imagined 
organic  matters 
slowly  dissolve  i 
out  a  consideral 
gases,  such  as  c| 
carbonic  acid  gai 
by  the  phut  at  l] 
cation,  enter  inl 
promote  its  viga 
IB  not  a  mera/ 
proved  in  seven 
tieucfit  of  the  ap| 
ing  compost  is  pc 
tageous  m  some  i 
it  IS  not  even  mi] 
shown  by  the  effil 
dener)  which  is 
mamire  in  a  chai 
that  the  roots  of  t 
nor  does  the  soil 
The  gases  of  putil 
mix  with  tbe  soil^ 
eflects  are  prod4 
of  "the  terrest^ 
imagined  to  be  tq 
tiott  of  tbe  phei 
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dz  crops  I  have  had  in  that 
nothing  against  their  being 
is,  it  iit  true,  re([iiires  greater 
lianagement  than  any  other 
husbandry  ;  but  he  who  can 
t  dung  or  fallow  may  easily 
or  both  of  them  ;  and  there 
wet  clayey  land  which  the 
well  pulverise,  without  help 
of  dung." 

ft,  let  no  opportunity  escape 
the  ill  etrecta  of  emjiloj-ing 
dern  gardeners  would  be  as- 
t  zeal  when  he  contends  for 
t  from  the  kitchen-garden, 
e  says  (p.  18.),  "  much  more 
liibit  the  use  of  dung  in  the 
I,  on  account  of  the  ill  taste 
alent  roots  and  plants,  eai>e- 
Is  as  is  motle  in  great  towns. 
now  delicate  palates  can  dls- 
ng  their  own  and  their  beasts' 
ittle  more  putrefied  and  eva- 
her  with  all  sorts  of  tilth  and 
octure  of  which  those  roots 
biy  receive  that  grow  amongst 
do  not  admire,  that  leurned 
omed  to  the  gout  of  siliihium, 
rtified  vcni.s(ui,  equalliiig  the 
inkness  of  this  sort  of  city 
relish  and  approve  nf  plants 
id  fattened  by  its  immediate 
»le  who  are  so  vulgarly  nice, 
e  tlie  modish  dainties,  and 
iih  stomachs  even  abhor  to 
d  of  nobles,  so  little  different 
fewith  they  regale  their  rieh- 
T,  that  even  the  very  water 
a  garden  cabbage  is  lioiled 
at  the  water  wherein  a  cab- 
nor  undunged  field  is  boiled 
r  of  unpleasant  savour ;  and 
bre<l  in  a  dunghill  has  none 
relish  which  a  field  carrot  af- 
xnt  only  s[x>ils  the  fine  flavour 
itables,  but  it  spoils  good  li- 
nged  vineyards  in  Languedoc 
(ms  wine ;  from  whence  there 
in  that  country,  that  poor 
is  best,  because  they  carry 
eir  vineyards."  Our  author, 
I  better  opinion  of  vegetable 
those  of  animals,  for  he  says, 
mg,  utdess  the  vegetable  be 
.  tn«  soil,  makes  a  much  less 
and,  consequently,  divides  it 
tl  diiDg  does.  Uut  the  dung 
b  mu<£  more  whnlcsome  fur 
le  roots  and  plants  than  that 

■ooording  to  Chalmers,  died 
Prosperous,  January  3, 1740, 
Bd  inventioiu  of  agricultural 


maeJiinery,  I  have  already  spoken.  Five 
chapters  of  his  only  work  tiiat  I  am  ac- 
<juiunte<!  with.  The  Jforte-hoe  Hwtbandry, 
were  publishefl  in  folio  in  1731,  the  chief 
volume  in  1733 ;  and  in  the  same  year  some 
additions  were  printed  which  are  not  found 
in  many  of  the  copies  of  that  year,  or  even 
in  that  of  1751.  Cobliett,  however,  was 
carefid  to  add  it  to  an  octavo  edition  which 
he  printed  in  1829.  In  this,  he  omitted 
oidy  the  plates  of  the  ploughs  and  other 
agricultural  implements ;  but  he  added  an 
introduction,  in  which  he  did  little  except 
laud  Tull,  and  vituperat<!  those  who  had 
adopted  Tulf's  plans,  without  acknowledg- 
ing Hie  source  of  their  obligation  ;  not  re- 
membering that  many  a  Tullian  improve- 
ment lias  been  ot\en  made  since  our  author's 
time,  by  plain  pnicticid  farmers,  who  never 
even  heard  the  name  of  Tuti  mentioned. 

Tull,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  pub- 
li.ihed  his  "addenda"  to  his  Hiubandry  in 
the  same  year  that  the  first  edition  ap- 
pearc<l ;  in  these  he  takes  more  notice  tlian 
was  {ierhB|>s  necessary  of  certain  attacks 
which  had  b«en  made  upon  his  book,  by 
the  members  of  a  certain  "  equivocal  so- 
ciety," amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Stephen  Switier,  the  must  tideate<l  seeds- 
man, gardener,  mid  horticulturiU  author  of 
his  day.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  society  of 
gentlemen  in  Dublin  hud,  without  his  leave, 
reprinted  for  dislributioii  his  five  "  s|)eci- 
nien  chapters,"  all  of  which  annoying  cir- 
cumstances evidently  irritated  him  ;  besidea 
these  controversial  notices,  and  certain  cor- 
rections of  the  errors  made  by  the  printer, 
the  long  addenda  do  not  contain  any  thing 
very  valuable.  Time  has  settled  pretty 
well  the  respective  merits  of  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  the  fame  of  Tull  is  still  steadily 
increasing,  while  the  name  and  works  of 
even  the  classical,  the  elegant  Switzer,  are 
miu'h  too  little  known  amongst  modern 
cultivators. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
Jethro  Tull,  a  paper  appeorecl  in  the  Oen- 
tteman's  Mtiffazine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.,  dated 
at  Hungerfonl,  about  four  miles  from  the 
farm  where  he  lived  luid  died,  and  signed 
with  the  initials  I).  Y.,  which  details  al- 
most all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  the 
great  introducer  of  the  drill  system.  It 
was  written  by  one  of  his  ncighiMurs,  who 
had  known  and  associated  with  him,  and 
valuc<l  very  properly  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture.  Ue  describes  in  that 
essay  the  seiuation  pro<lured  by  the  un- 
heard-of attempts  of  T ull.  He  says,  "  No- 
velty always  excites  curiosity  —  many  gen- 
tlemen came  from  ditferent  parts  on  the 
fame  of  this  new  method  of  iorming,  some 
of  whom  were  pemiaded  by  the  weight  of 
40 
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Mr.  TnlTa  ar<giimenta,  to  eo  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  the  coune  of  nia  experimeDta, 
while  others  who  thought  themselTei  moro 
wiae,  and  more  discerning,  took  every  oc- 
nuinn  of  ridiculing  the  practice,  and  of  re- 
preaeBtnig  it  aa  a  nnciliu  project  that,  after 
a  great  expoiae,  would  end  in  nothing  but 
the  rwB  of  tke  proprietor.  In  genenuC  the 
wbola  body  of  Cirmeta  and  husbandmen 
prcooiuwed  the  man  as  a  conjuror,  who,  by 
sowing  a  third  part  of  his  land,  would  make 
it  produce  a  quantity  equal  to  that  of  sow- 
incthe  whole." 

Tbe  tkna  of  Jethro  TuU  will  ever  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  agriculture. 
Arthur  Young  made  a  pilgrimase  to  Pro«- 
peroiu  (AnaaU  of  Agr.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173.), 
and  William  Cobbett  did  the  siuue.  More 
persons  would  visit  it,  if  ihcy  knew  where 
It  was  to  be  found.  To  txich  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  rural  parish  of 
Sbalbom  is  situated  under  the  Coomb  Hills, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Uungerford ;  that 
the  roads  are  tolerable,  and  the  present 
holder  of  the  farm  obliging,  and  not  in- 
sensible of  TuU's  great  merits.  If  Tull  was 
deceived  in  bis  belief  of  the  powers  of  the 
ptongh,  to  render  the  aoil  fertile  without 
the  Msaiatanoe  of  manure,  he  wiu  yet  fully 
jnstified  in  almost  every  thing  that  he  pre- 
dicteil,  with  regard  to  the  advantngei  of 
tbomughly  pulverising  and  increaaing  the 
depth  of  the  soil. 

"  The  difference  betwixt  the  operation  of 
the  spade  ami  that  of  the  common  plough," 
be  observes,  "  is  only  this,  that  the  former 
oooimonly  divides  the  soil  into  smaller 
pieces,  and  goes  deeper;"  and  he  adds, 
"  how  easy  and  natural  it  is  to  contrive  a 
plough  that  may  equal  the  spade,  if  not  ex- 
ceed it,  by  going  deeper,  and  cutting  the 
soil  into  smaller  nieces  than  the  spade  com- 
monly does."  Tue  explanation,  too,  which 
Jethro  Tull  gave  of  the  advantages  or 
theory  of  deep  ploughing  was  excellent, 
OOHsidcring  the  ctiemical  knowledge  of  his 
days ;  for  the  modem  cultivator  must  re- 
member that,  in  his  time,  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known. Tull  could  not  have  known  any 
thing  of  the  three  gases, —  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  is  now  found 
to  be  constituted ;  and  of  the  existence  of 
Its  insensible  aqueous  vapour  he  was  equally 
unacquainted ;  he  did  not  know  how  im'- 
tiortant  these  ore  to  the  roots  of  piunts,  and 
how  the  access  of  them  all  is  naturally  pro- 
motwl  by  pulverising  the  land  on  which 
they  vqjeUfe.  But  though  Tull  <lid  not 
know  these  things,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
li»<l  cjireftilly  observed  many  facts  which 
piovcd  that  vapour  was  absorbed  by  the 
•oil,  and  that  this  absorption  was  promoted 
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by  polverisatioa.  "To 
says  (pp.  -27,  •£».),  "  OrnH  dem  mtktm  *t 
land  when  fine,  dig  •  kok  ia  Iks  W 
dry  ground,  in  the  £ien  wOMkav  •  4m 
aa  the  plough  ouaht  to  tcacdb ;  b«t AtiM 
very  fine,  and  fill  the  hole  lhm.»i>hf< 
aiier  a  few  nights'  dews,  yoa  w31  hi  tm 
fine  earth  become  moist  at  th*  hotf.wl 
the  hard  ground  aU  round  wiH  beoas^ 
Till  a  &Sd  io  lands:  make  caslnl«a| 
fine  by  ireqnent  deep  fiUm^in§,  aiH 
another  be  rough  by  insuffioaat  fll^ A 
temately;  then  plough  the  whole  Ui*^ 
wise  in  the  driest  weather,  which  hi 
tinned  long,  and  you  will  ftmtHk 
colour  of  the  eanh,  that  erCfy  ll 
will  be  turned  up  nxHst,  but  awj 
land  will  be  dry  aa  powder 
bottom.  In  the  drieat  weather,  cgo4  i 
ing  procures  moisture  to  rooti;  M^^ 
ignorant  and  incurious  bitcf  k  kti  m  4l 
drought,  and  therefore  are  afraid  Is  h* 
their  plants  at  such  times." 

These  enlightened  ofaaartatioos  tl  M 
have  been  verified  and  iUnstralal  bftt 
progreaa  of  acricttltiuBl  diseoioy,  Wi ' 
improved  modes  of  practice  aMf***, 
modem  farmera,  and  by  the 
mical  philosophy.  Evelyn  1 
the  advantage*  of  oontiBnaUv 
ground  of  fniit-orchards  hoed  or 
Henry  Steuart  attests,  with  Sir 
Scott,  Withers,  and  a  hundnd  siha^is 
same  fact,  as  applicable  to  tiaihar  fktt 
ations.  The  farmers  of  even  the  asal  Mk 
soils  of  Norfolk,  on  the  tctt  saae  fci*^ 
keep  the  ground  between  thartvwtdw 
nips  constantly  stirred,  just  aa  Td  0^ 
poised  and  practised  a  century  oec  id 
when,  long  after  Tull  ww  in  his  grssalh 
Priestley  oiscovered  theozynp*/"* 
atmosphere,  it  was  soon  fiMiaS  tM  ih 
sence  was  essential  to  the  mnrth  cf  |' 
that  it  was  highly  grateful  to  the  n 
plants,  either  when  applied  to  ik* 
simple  state,  or  when  fiHnhiKtf  «iA  ^ 
aqueotis  matters  of  the  atnaafhOT.  ■' 
that  this  applicatioa  was  tbit  sa  ^  ^  ~ 
dee<l  promoted  in  either  fins,  17  i 
the  finely  divided  state  c^  ths  sd; 
further,  that  without  this  diiiitw  * 
particles,  the  earth  was  tolaUy 
absorbing  either  the  fteceaaoy  g 
watery  vapour. 

The  suDsoil-pIongfa  of  Ur- 
Deanston,  and  the  tabtiat-fiatf^  ^^ 
Edward  Stracejr,  whiA  haw  Um  p^ 
go  sucoesafiil  in  oar  darsb  mJt Bm(M>'' 
truth  of  Tull's  principal  aad  Mft  1^ 
cious  observatiuiis.  Tull  was  m  aln^ 
for  deep  ploughing,  and  (or  (ataal  f^ 
verisations :  he  did  not,  it  ■  tras,  •>  '^ 
necessary  limits,  on  ordinary 
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Don  ploufrht,  to  the  realiaatian  of  thb 

he  furgot  thBt  the  inert  nature  of 

r  mbstrata  wuuld  render  it  iiniKutiiUe 

( hnnjf  them  at  once  to  the  surface ;  but 

3\iph    he   omitted  to  take   this   into   his 

"ition,  yet  still   he    argue<l  torreetly 

,  when  he  so  strenuously  urgeil  his 

farmers  to  incrciLse   tlie   depth  of 

!  coils  by  every  jinurtieable  meiins,  to 

fthe  air  to  the  roots  of  their  crojis,  anil 

;  every  futility  possible  to  the  growth 

J  roots  of  the  plant ;  for,  by  so  doing, 

ry  plainly  told  them  they  derived  Ije- 

which  exclusively  belong  to  the  ve- 

world.      "  'ITiere  is  yet,"  he  said 

.  28.),  "  one  more  bene6t  hoeing  gives  to 

ita,  which  by  no  art  ciui  possibly  be 

ren  to  animuhi ;  for  all  that  can  )>e  done 

fcvding  an  uniniid  in,  to  give  it  suiriciuiit 

at  the  time  it  biis  occasion  for  it ;  if 

give  an   aiibiiaj  any  more,  it  is  to  uo 

•  of  purjHisL',  unless  you  could  give 

mouths,  which  is  impossible ;  but, 

b  boeing  a  plant,  the  additional   nourish- 

■nent  thereby  given  enables  it  to  send  out 

inniimcrabic  wlditional  fibres  and  roots  ;  so 

hoeing,  by  the  new  pastun-  it  raises, 

I  both  food  and  mouths  to  plants." 

erery  ugriculturul  oiienitioii,  in  fact, 

mechanical  nature,  TuH's  genius  was 

admirably  adapted  ;  his  pUiu<;hs,  his  liocs, 

tsia  (irilln,  were  all  of  a  du.scriijtion  fur  su- 

IBO^or  to  those  of  the  rest  of  toe  farniers  of 

IlJiij:?c  days.    It  was  only  where  he  atteinpte<l 

Mun  upon  the  habits  and  food  of  plants, 

.  ing  chemical  truths,  that  Tull  made 

lilunders.     Thus  believing,  us  he  did, 

....    c«rth,  and  earth  alone,  was  the  sole 

^■^^if  plant«  of  all  kinds,  he  riilieuled  the 

^^^Pbi  of  Dr.  Woodward,  that  all  the  cim- 

^Ktbate  of  plants  were  conveyed  to  them 

^KOnch  the  agency  of  water.     Woodward 

BBDOfrnt,  very  justly,  "  that  water  is  only 

I  offent  that  conveys  the  vegetable  mutter 

I  (be  bodies  of  planta,  that  mtroduces  and 

nbutci  it  to  their  several  jMirts  fur  their 

linicnt."     This  theory  scemeil  absurd 

)  J«U>ro  Tull,  who  believed  that  all  plants 

1  opon  the  same  kind  of  foo<l,  and  that 

It  f<KHl  W.18  earth,  and  only  earth.     It  is 

te   that  Tail  had  a  very  mdistinct  idea 

■omcthing  else  was  re(]uisitt.>  for  the 

*  pkuitis  and  that  certain  "  materials 

ate  in  »ome  manner  to  the  increa.se 

And  he  then  siiccifies  five  sub- 

,  at  the  hea<l  of  whicn  it  is  not  a  little 

that  he  places  saltpetre  or  nitre. 

thia  salt  ojKTated  as  a  fertiliser, 

at  all  more  clear  to  Tull  than  to 

I  have  iuccee<lcd  him  in  the  invca- 

"  Nitre,"   he  aays  (p.  10.),  "  is 

;  to  divide  and  prepare  the  food,  and 

be  aaid  to  nouriui  vegetables,  in  much 
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the  same  manner  as  my  knife  nourishes  me, 
by  cutting  and  dividing  my  meat:  but  when 
nitre  is  applie<l  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  it  will 
kill  it  OS  certainly  us  a  knife  misapplied  will 
kill  a  man.  Nitre  is,  in  respect  o(  nourish- 
ment, just  as  much  the  foo<l  of  plants  as 
white  arsenic  is  the  food  of  rats. '  Tull, 
however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers 
of  common  salt,  when  used  as  a  steep  for 
seed-corn,  to  prevent  the  smut  in  wkeat; 
and  he  gives  (p.  G6.)  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  practice.  "  Brining  of  wheat, 
to  cure  or  prevent  smuttlness,  was  ucciden- 
tally  discovered  about  seventy  years  since, 
in  the  following  manner :  A  iihi]>-load  of 
wheat  was  sunk  near  Bristol  in  autumn, 
and  afterwards  at  the  ebb  tide  all  taken 
up,  ufter  it  had  been  soaked  in  sea-water  ; 
but  it  being  unfit  for  making  of  bread,  a 
former  sowed  some  of  it  in  a  ttcld,  and  when 
it  was  found  to  grow  very  well,  the  whole 
cargo  was  bought  at  a  low  price  by  many 
farmers,  and  all  of  it  sown  in  dificirent 
jilaces.  At  the  following  harvest,  all  the 
wheat  in  that  part  of  England  happened  to 
be  smutty,  except  the  produce  of  the  brined 
seed,  and  that  was  all  clean  from  smuttl- 
ness." Ue  then  gives  the  former  directions 
for  drying  the  brined  seed,  by  rolling  it  in 
iiuicklime,  just  as  is  now  commonly  prac- 
tiiied  by  the  farmer. 

Water,  Tull  thought,  was  not  »  food  for 
plants,  because  it  commonly  conUtins  earth, 
to  which  he  attributed  the  origin  of  the 
common  opinion  that  water  is  a  food  of 
plants.  And  as  to  air  being  their  food, 
which  it  certainly  is,  Tull  con8idere<l  this  a 
complete  "  phantasie" — quite  on  "  airy  hy- 

f>othesis."  In  common  with  many  of  the 
earned  of  bis  days,  Tull  here  strangely 
confused  hiiuseltj  by  not  attending  to  ob- 
servations and  experiments  with  regard  to 
plants,  and  to  these  only.  The  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Tull,  amid  his  occasional  mistakes, 
was  enhanced  by  his  modesty ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
dilhcultics  he  had  to  encounter  in  tue  pro- 
secution of  his  researches,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  book,  to  be  insensible  to  hii 
appeal,  where  be  tells  us,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  preface,  "  One  cause  that  made  the 
three  parts  of  this  book  (that  is  to  say,  the 
theory,  or  speculative  |wrt,  the  practical 
part,  and  the  description  of  the  tools)  the 
more  defective  was,  that  all  three  were  too 
many  for  me  to  make  [)erfect  at  once,  and 
two  would  have  been  useless  without  the 
third  :  therefore,  it  was  better  to  give  but 
a  sketch  of  all  than  to  have  made  any  two 
of  them  never  so  full  and  perfect,  leaving 
out  the  other." 

Such  was  the  modesty,  nich  were  the 
merita  of  tbu  groat  father  of  the  drill  and 
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TUMBRIL.     A   mi 
d^  be    diicAy  in  the  covaty  «f 

tilt    pniMMe  cf  giyiiw  kn  laAosteaiAi 
oTiIkEb-    winter.    It  nMmUes  Ike  bScTlSM 
1  hj  fidMnMB.nd  ea^M«r»» 
roT   eabr  cagecr  crib.  vUek  my  b»  arittf 
lb  Krm*e    wilh,  wiOorwj,  or  other  pBuA  hrdhaal 
IT  Tya  died  at    oT  any  kiad.     Tbe  wheJe  k  abM  la  te 
ke  was  Bot    in  rkriiiatiiiiwi,  eml  ilnwli  ■HiM»fc 
ttaeeothim'm    keigkt  af  •btntt  one  feat,  abiwivlHika 
lafikeeU    kA  open  ferike apMw  of 
l%*Mkedied,    it ii  iken  wattled acaialo Ike 
sr  ten  iadbMi  aiMaa  ■ 
ttmiatkmm  breadtk,  m  left  at  lb 
ffUipg  m  tke  rooti  or  otfccr  Ibii 
Bcea  or  dry.     Tke  *Uv»  wkick  faa  ^ 
■kdeteo  ofit  are  ten  iiiekeiaf«adK,*i« 
twelve  iTitia]  mar  ieed  at  tke  aat  ^a 
eKktanbrS. 
TURF.    A  teim  etita  affM  »  *i 
rfter  Imeasar&eeorawardafgMakikk  .tk  * 
kai  lae  a 


y«» 


i*«rKaHUk:ariito 


fc«  iVi    iltyinawL.    Tka 
Xm^jZZ 5S i' I  I'l" i^ 


t;  fa;   ill     ftl  tke 

,  yet  cvvK  tlas 


a— I  gt*ea  to  peai,  whaeh 
•evsaljMtti  aafkeL     Itvariaii 

kwd  Jd  oTadaikor  kb?*' 
ia  otfcm  It  ii  mA  and  apai_ 
Mteaaoe  vcfj  vaefel  ia  baniir 

FkAT. 

TURKET.  (jr.JiMiif«dk^w)l 
wfld  few],  or^naDy  amdattd  tmtt 
Wertladiea  aadAaerica.  Tttjm*!' 
aacfal  and  dooeMie  fairdi,  bat  Oit;  nfa> 
care  ia  dMir  inikncy.  TkeUMkurin* 
tke  bett  fort,  both  ior  aw  Md  Umtf 
Tmkty  are  partteaiariT  deM  IMk  >»■ 
iagiwectfoodaaddeligiMiaKiaiK  1k> 
|Mr  raeali^  ia  tree*,  Ar  whiek  fnaa  ■ 
eiayeea,  miek  m  a  yew  tnt,  i|*wk 
Im,  m  a  great  adTaab^e,  plaakd  a  ^ 
ecMire  af  a  poakrjr'Ttfd.  Taikm  ^ 
pearAwl  kop  «p  giadaiMy  b% 
laaadMat  aod  afv  akalland  I 
Bat  wkaratUaiaaattkaaMa,  i 
keaae*Mt  hadty  aad  wana  ID 
eooliaiBMBer;  it  wait  bekqxfiwi* 
vanaia,  aad  tke  daag  acMl  Iktrr  itf  irf* 
te.  AmUi  be  «Am  awc}ii  avi*.  ^ 
|iMi.fcia  awat  ba  laffe  for  ikw  tih** 
cra»;  aad  tkare  rfioaU  be  plH»  nl^ 
a^M,  b*  anlfaMi  or  kolsM  »• 


Tuikejia  i 
oAeaaiTa^&r  I 
aad  ,  be  watcked,  a 


plaeea  «a  la*  «■* 
alTTk^a-a* 


tka  Btwiy  hM  < 
'tnat  ati' 


laawfaiwbecB  aaM  wkaka»«|d^.  Ikatwkajr  kaai  l^i  fioata^" 
1        I    •■      1    "'"--l"-^*-  cpas  aad  wlks  akadeara** 

I  aad  a*«fadR  a<' bit  eaaeep-    fdaeeWoiIke  tarianr-kaMc  «a  l«4r 

•ad  eoop  kar  w  witfe  tk^  ifitm*^ 
waiag  to  iiiaaia.  tM  ika  kisMa^"^ 


i\n 


awi  rfdaM  iBii.  iiai    |  Ho  Mt  diatwk  Ika  kaa 
■VMaa.  aMMlMloaMKtkabhid 


_.  When  the  young  ones  are  bom,  keep 
m  in  the  nest  for  somu  time,  as  they  love 
faimth,  but  do  not  hnndle  them.  Kcc]) 
warm  iin(i  dry.  \VTien  the  red  colour 
tlie  head  appears,  they  are  considered  safe 
Mn  the  diseases  of  their  infancy.  Do  not 
low  a  turkey  to  sit  twice  in  a  season  ;  the 
iuns  ones  never  succeed  unless  they  are 
lU  feathered  before  Michaelmas.  Feed 
yune  turkeys  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
id  let  the  food  be  a  ihiekiah  pa.-ite  miide 
r  fine  barley  meul,  mixed  with  finely 
lopped  onions,  nettles,  and  pot-herbs.  The 
r«Dcii  give  their  turkeys  plentiful  sup- 
iei  of  nettles,  of  which  they  are  very  fond  ; 
ia  a  warming  and  nutritious  herb.  Let 
0  food  be  given  frecli  every  day,  and  place 
4NI  a  board  with  a  xhallow  pan  of  water. 
Dop  the  hen  while  the  ycmiij;  ones  feed, 
r  wie  will  eat  it  herself.  When  the  chicks 
Bgin  to  follow  the  turkey  into  the  poultry- 
IW^d,  do  not  let  them  out  till  the  liew  is  off 
te  ground.  Vetch  and  marrowfat  peas 
ne  poisonous  to  young  turkeys;  lettuce 
rings  on  looseness ;  and  hemlock  and  hen- 
^e  should  be  destroyed  near  all  poultry- 
rt\a. 

Turkeys  love  oats,  boiletl  potatoes  mashed 
ith  the  meid  of  buckwheat,  hurley,  or 
;  or  plain  barley  like  other  fowls.  Let 
water  always  be  sweet  and  clean.  A 
irkey  is  six  weeks  fattening ;  if  possible, 
Kd  two  or  three  together,  as  they  do  not 
solitary  confinement.  Let  them  eat 
inach  as  they  like,  but  let  the  food  be 
«sh  every  day,  and  lei  it  be  the  paste 
bcri'e  mentioned,  softened  by  melt«l  lard, 
liming  turkeys  is  a  cruel  practice,  and 
not  often  done.  They  v^dl  fecil  well 
igli  and  fast  enough,  if  plenty  of  sweet 
KkI  »  placed  before  them,  and  if  they  are 
Uowed  some  little  space  to  move  aUiut  in. 
t  ia  a  curious  fact,  tnut  turkeys  in  America 
led  on  the  caterpillars  that  are  found  on 
ke  frtbacco  plant  with  impunity. 
Turkey  eggs  are  very  good  in  pastry, 
d  mixed  wltJi  hen  eggs  they  improve 
■leleta.  Turkey's  dung,  properly  mixed 
fitb  other  composts,  maJces  a  valuable 
nnre. 

TURNIP.  (Brwuica  rapa.)  No  vege- 
ible  ha<  had  such  influence  m  advancing  the 
ibaodry  of  Great  Britain  as  the  turnip. 
\y  whom  and  at  what  period  turnijis  were 
used  in  England  as  the  foo<l  of  cattle, 
>«revcr,  does  not  appear ;  but  from  various 
Dun<s,  their  culture  and  uses  were  known 
the  Low  countrie.i  as  far  bock  as  there 
any  records.  The  ancients  appear  to 
Bvc  l>eeM  well  acquuinted  with  the  value 
this  root;  Columella,  speaking  of  the 
(«eral  kinds  of  vegetubles  adapted  fur  the 
recommends  the  cultivating  of  rapa 
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in  plenty,  because,  savs  he,  those  roots  that 
are  not  wanted  for  the  table  will  be  eaten 
by  the  cattle.  Worledge,  in  his  Myitery  nf 
Huibandry,  &c.,  printed  in  1669-81,  pays, 
that  "  although  turnips  be  usually  nourish- 
ed in  gardens,  and  be  pro])erly  a  garden 
plant,  yet  arc  they,  to  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  husbandman,  sown  in  his 
fields  in  several  places  in  England,  not  oidy 
for  culinary  uses,  as  about  Loudon  and  other 
great  cities,  but  also  for  the  food  of  cattle." 
Again,  he  says,  "  that  in  Holland,  they  slice 
their  turnips  with  the  tops,  and  rape-seed 
cakes  und  grains,  &c.,  and  therewith  make 
mashes  for  the  cows  and  give  it  them  warm, 
which  the  cows  eat  like  hogs."  He  likewise 
complains  of  the  very  great  neglect  and  defi- 
ciency of  English  husbandry  in  this  particu- 
lar. Some  time  since,  a  very  excellent 
paper  "  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Turnip 
Crop  on  Light  Soil,  by  Mr.  M.  Milburn, ' 
ai)peared  in  the  Tranxactiina  of  the  Yorh- 
»hire  Agricultural  Society,  from  which  this 
paper  is  chiefly  extracted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips,  as  a  field  crop,  was  intro- 
duced into  Norfolk  by  Loni  Townshend  ; 
but  there  is  still  further  evidence  that  they 
were  known  a.H  such  some  time  before  the 
date  assigned  for  their  introduction.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Houghton'x  CoUectian  of 
Paperi,  vol.  i.  p.'il.'i.,  as  food  for  sheep,  in 
1684.  Since  that  period  conaiderable  im- 
provements in  their  cnltivation  have  takcD 
place,  and  a  great  variety  nf  very  inferior 
soils  have  been  made  capable  of  growing 
considerable  crops  of  them  by  judicious 
ninnagement  and  proper  selection  of  ma- 
nure. 

On  the  value  and  importance  of  the  tur- 
nip crop  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 
Not  only  does  it  enable  the  mrmcr  to  suj>]>ly 
the  consumer  with  fresh  meat  during  the 
winter,  instead  of  the  salted  food  upon  which 
our  ancestors  had  almost  exclusively  to  de- 
{(end,  but  also  partially  supplies  tue  place 
of  a  fallow  ;  it  imports  to  the  land  a  degree 
of  fertility  which  ensures,  nnder  pro[>er 
management,  a  BUC<!ession  of  crops  for  the 
following  years  of  the  rotation.  It  is  in- 
deed the  sneet-anchor  of  light  soil  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  basis  of  the  altematc  system 
of  husbandry,  to  which  every  class  of  the 
community  is  so  much  indebted. 

Preparation  of  Ike  Soil. — Turnips  gene- 
rally iucce(?«l  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  some 
cases,  on  very  poor  soils,  the  clover  leys  arc 
broken  up  for  turnips;  and  on  othera,  a 
crop  of  wmler  tares,  cither  mown  or  depu- 
tured,  are  token  off  between  the  wheat  crop 
and  ploughing  for  turnips.  As  a  regular 
system,  the  former  cannot  be  pursued ;  for 
toe  frequent  recurronoe  of  the  turnip  aud 
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aoente  bgnrioiialy,  and 

llii'ubjuH  of  tke  coltrnitDr ;  and  the 

m  anfy  ^fy**— *^  to  ntb  quite  free 

TMt  veeds.  af  s  •nerior  si^de,  or  in 

a  ««7  Ugh  ttate  afcalbTatiaa. 

As  ■ooB  H  the  eocB  crop  is  aecored, 
^rf  iht  ilock  hsv*  pMKd  ova-  the  itnbble, 
it  k  I  '■■*'■  W  hnc  it  plou^ied,  to  sub- 
ject the  wi  to  the  fdwcaliag  influence  of 
~  M  of  winter.  In  all  cases  the  ptoufh 
he  behw  the  ooodi  f***)  wnich  is 
iBoal  ahnadant  on  inioior  aoiU,  but 
bdow  the  motdd.  In  ordinary  fsses, 
is  mare  necessary  than  to  {Btineut 
the  Mler  from  standing  in  any  part  during 
Ike  winieri  where  the  land  is  intended  for 
Svcdca,  an  tSart  Aonld  be  made  to  hare  it 
nvtly  or  entirely  ckared  of  weeds  before 

What  ^he  Isod  is  free  freaa  weeds,  the 
ui»s  |iiinj,hiaK  may  be  b^gm,  as  soon  as 
the  diiiMJS  w3l  aonit  of  it.  It  may  take 
pinee  m  Fefaraary  with  adrantage;  inas- 
ntach  aa  it  f»pof  a  new  and  more  exten- 
ss*e  sai&ee  to  the  action  of  the  frosts 
mhidh  gcaerany  succeed.  If  allowed  to  re- 
«ain  a  month  or  two  looser,  it  may  adran- 
ttpwalybe  tinowid  with  Finlaysoo  s  barrow. 
^^■re  dw  eooeh  grass,  bowerer,  is  abund- 
■rt,  it  is  pasiliiely  i^nrions  to  ooas-ploogli 

'  r,  as  dw  Sfienition  brealks  the  nols,  wd 
the  clearing  of  ihe  Und  afterwards 
■ad  difficult.  Allien!  venr  abundant 
the  operadoB  should  be  delayed  until  the 
sail  is  dry,  even  if  it  should  be  the  latter 
end  of  Aw3  or  the  beginning  of  May; 
more  w3I  be  effected  by  one  Roughing  in 
thb  ease  than  by  two  under  different  cir- 


CWhen  the  dr 
ta  two  or  three 
harrowed  acroas 
hiage  hanowa, 
IWM  hanows,  « 
nwHW    «Aw>tn>lN 


When  the  diymss  admits  of  it,  usually 
ta  two  or  three  d^«,  the  land  should  be 
harrowed  acrom ;  first  with  the  patent  or 
hiage  hanowa,  and  subsequcmly  with  the 
hanows,  which  separato  tbe  rubbish 
more  cAwtually  from  the  soil ;  and  then 
the  weeds  diouM  be  raked  off,  which  is  ge- 
nerally pet  formed  by  women. 

Aa  soon  as   the  couch   roots,  &c.  are 
cleared  oil,  either  by  cartin*;  into  large,  or 
bonunx  in  small  heaps,  the  land  may  be 
dragged  with  Finlayson's  or  any  qiproved 
drag ;  and  the  same  course  foUow«d  alter- 
nately, so  laog  as  any  roots  remain.     Wlien 
they   are   unable   to  rake  them   off,   they 
should  be  hand  gathered,  and  no  depend- 
ance  what«rer  should  be  placed  on  the  de- 
struction of  any  hr  the  sun's  rays,  imtil  the 
2Jtfa  of  June,  a  time  when,  on  most  smia, 
the  sowing  should  be  concluded.     It  is  de- 
sirable that   the  land  should  liu  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  last  ploughing  is  given 
lo  it,  as  it  admits  of  the  germination  of  such 
seeds  ol'  weeds  as  may  be  lyine  dormant  in 
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the  soil,'and  is  likevise  fsiiaiidMi  to  tt 
aoctunulation  of  OMistHM  in  a  ^  i«s«. 
The  turnip  seed  ahooM  be  sova'iam^ 
atdr,  however,  after  the  lart  pio^hb^ 

Atetmav. — la  treatiaw  of  the  ■■■■ 
with  which  the  tBrnips  smoU  bs  Am( 
I  finm-yard  maaure  standi  the  fMiwiinh» 
!  cause  it  is  what  every  ArBer  poatEaat  ai 
I  with  the  exception  of  theeaiearmasafch 
the  East  Riding  of  TorfaUfc,  fa  alaaii^ 
Tari^ly  employed  in  the  cokitsliH  if  ^ 
nips.  In  general,  it  never  w3,  saii  aa« 
can  be  superseded;  awl  thmMh  ctot^^ 
ference  is  due  to  the  practical  novle^rf 
the  East  Riding  ftrmera,  there  csa  tr  » 
iloubt  that  if  their  straw  wtoe  men  ■■» 
JitUfmade  into  miiaaii,  and  a{filicd  »  At 
tnmin  crop,  in  conjunctioa  with  h«tk  k, 
would  be  der-  '  •  " '  Tdvaatageo—. 
imneccasary   ■  it  hoosenaa 

aure,  and  b^    .„ ug  ttlAt, 

such  as  are  onnanmiwg  artifiaal  ft>  - 
best;  and  that  of  huraes,  eowi,  \  - 
should  be  mixed  as  iotioMlelym  ^r'-^'c- 
the  hot  character  of  horseir  d^f  ncntr^- 
iqg  the  coldness  of  that  of  the  ewr,  vi  •>'• 
HTM.  It  is  destrsfale  to  cart  this  meitcr  -j 
the  fields  intended  for  turnips  in  Jtcar 
and  February,  during  the  frost,  or  ii  •£! 
other  times  as  oootre«ieooe  awy  di-^ 
but  the  earlier  the  better.    Absvt  <^- 
weelu  before  nsed   it  sbvaM  W  ^'~—' 
over;  the  sides  of  the  mtz«B  btfefo-" 
turned  into  the  reiddii!.     WMmtsv^ 
in  particular  into  the  much  disuatal  ^a» 
tion    of  the   ferrncntation   ofdaa|  Mf 
useful  or  otherwiw,  thiM  much  ettrttumB 
will  know  well  the  truth  c<  that  'as  t|* 
sotZs,  and  far  turmpa,  well  roOad  dnf  it 
indispensaUo,  where  it  is  «s«d  si  A  Wm 
fermentation  is   |iiii(;,iiasing  ss  te  ■ 
induce  destructire  heat,  or  asmMMi 
may  be  checked  by  tivading  tK  mam 
covering  it  with  siiul :  sad  wka  it  it  ' 
gish,   it  may  be  esched  by 
watering. 

For  sandy  or  gravdUy  mBt, 
manure  is  an  ahnosl 
in  pi^^uciiig  a  crop  of 
decomposition  nf  vegetalde 
takes  place  on    snch  Mils     ., 
there  should  be  a  supply  fcr  that  ««<*• 
crop ;  and,  as  beforr  cts**!,  tho*  as  k 
no  doubt  of  its  ntiT  ' -tma  sd; 

i  but  for  peaty  desir  htn  tkn  • 

abundance  of  v^etaoic  uuiwr,  it  ■•  I* 
tiaefhl. 

The  time  Ar  lnTfew  en  dhe  «*f^ 
pends  on  the  OMtlMd  ef  mn'mfi  '^'^^ 
and  cleamoss  of  Ike  kmd  frna  eMk  > 
the  plough  drill  be  oaed.  it  is  Mm)^  * 
imm<Hliat<<ly  precede  ths  tj—ih ;  if  ^ 
Norfulk  or  laiige  4nU.  it  k  Ww  » >?* 
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a  week  or  two  before  sowing,  to  allow 

to  mix  intimately  with  the  soil,  cspceinlly 

^otiier  manure  is  iiitisnded  to  be  useil,  aiid 

soil  pretty  free  from  weeds.   The  quan- 

to  be  applied  will  vary  with  circum- 

;  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre 

stated  as  an  averoffe,  and  more  if 

Ik>  poor,  and  no  other  manure  in- 

while  less  may  he  used,  in  propor- 

I  other  manures  arc  applied. 

stamU  next  in  importaiK.'e,  as  a 
_  The  obiect  of  all  maiim-e  is  to 
1^  some  deficiency,  remedy  some  me- 
inconvenience,  or  correct  scmic 
Dtal  asent  in  the  soil.  When  dung, 
.  iutaace,  nas  been  applied  for  several 
Bve  crops,  a  quantity  of  undecnm- 
1  vegetable  matter  occuiiuilutx^s,  wht<'h 
tural  soluble  jiropwrtieH  of  the  soil 
dissolve,  and  it  reuiains  inert.  A 
tof  lime  will  corTe<'t  this,  and  bring 
particle  of  such  inert  matter,  with 
It  eumea  in  contact,  available  as  food 
I  plants.  It  also  assists  in  the  intimate 
'?iMtion  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  corrects 
ciditv  which  may  exist  in  it,  from 
I  which  the  agriculturist  can  seldom 
nor  correct,  except  by  its  use.  It 
•Uo  destructive  to  weeds  in  the  soil, 
ence  exceedingly  valuable  ;  for  every 
r  knows  that  weeds,  bein;^  indigenous, 
lich  more  ready  to  grow  in  the  soil 
' '  crops,  whicli  are  artifu-ial,  and 
xotic.  For  peaty  soils,  an  occiuioiial 
of  gvick  Ixrae  is  invaluable,  espe- 
there  is  au  addition  of  cluy,  road 
,  &c.,  to  give  the  reriui^ite  firmness 
It  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  u 
after  bringing  from  the  kiln, 
1  in  as  hot  a  state  a^  possible.  'I'he  time 
■  lajring  on  lime  is  a  few  weeks  before 
(Kiwing,  in  order  that  the  subseiiueut 
kings  may  mix  it  thoroughly  witli  tlie 
thus  Its  efTects  be  more  immediate 
e  sowing.  The  ijuaiitity  per  acre 
depcnas  UfMn  the  character  of  the 
the  locality.  Two  to  four  chal- 
iper  acre  are  used  ;  but  as  it  is  ap- 
1  for  turnips  generiJly  in  conjunrfion 
pother  fertilisers,  the  former  nia^  be 
I  the  better  iiuantity.  If  dung  is 
|je<l,  they  should  be  used  at  as  great 
of  time  between  each  other  as 
i  will  admit  of,  and  the  latter 
i  long  before  the  sowing. 
~  form  one   of  the   most  valuable 

for  turnips  on  all  light  soils,  nn 
of  tiieir  portable  and  stimulating 
cter ;  they  arc  least  useful  on  a  gra- 
■  or  loamy  soil.     ITiey  have  converted 
I  moor  Unds  into  rich  fertile  and  pro- 
I  ftrma,  luxuriating  in  everr  valuable 
:  of  the  earth.     Their  value  is  be- 
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j  yond  all  praise.     The  East  Riding  of  York- 
'  shire  aflbrdt  a  specimen  of  what  they  have 
effected ;  and  they  recjuire  only  to  be  known 
to  be  extensively  ap[ilicd.     lu  ninny  cases 
they  are  used  alone ;  in  others,  in  conjunc- 
I  tion   with  fiinu-yard  manure,  with  luihes, 
and  with  lime.  Ashes  are  somelimea  drilled 
with  them  as  a  substitute,  by  diminishing 
I  the  quantity  of  the  bones.     Lime  is  a  valu- 
able auxiliary,  on  "  old  going  land,"  or  soil 
which  hits  been  lung  under  cultivation.  On 
(icaty  soils,  having  a  substratum  of  sand, 
they  have  produced  wonderful  CTops,  by 
supplying  tnem  with  the  necessary  animal 
I  matter.     The  quantity  varies  from  twelve 
1  t((  thirty  bush<'ls  per  at're.     Sixteen  bijshela 
I  per  acre  will  pruauce  a  fair  crop,  on  average 
I  ?oils  ;  and  some  farmers  say  that  more  than 
I  that  <iutuility  is  waste.     It  is  desirable  to 
mi.x  tnem  with  a  (jiianlity  of  ashes,  when 
I  they  ore  drilled  in  the  above  quantity.  This 
facilitates  the  early  progress  of  the  plants, 
I  and  supports  them  until  the  bone*  Iteeome 
j  available.     Eneliah  bones  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  foreign ;  but   from  experiments 
made  by  the  writer,  he  prefers  toreign  to 
English,  and  also  to  recent  bones ;  for,  al- 
though the  latter  have  more  of  their  juices 
than  the  former,  the  former  sooner  decom- 
pose ;  and  the  fat  and  animal  juices  require 
considerable  chemical  changes  before  they 
are  available  as  fMMl  for  the  plants.  A  mix- 
ture  might  be  judicious,  but  he  has  not 
tried  it,  nor  is  he  aware  of  the  trial  having 
been  made. 

Other  manures  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter are  u.«e<l  for  lumiiw.  Pigeon's  dung 
is  most  valuable  ;  rape  dust  has  been  used 
successfully ;  and  animidisc<l  carbon  baa 
alao  been  advantageou.sly  einployol.  Six- 
teen bushels  per  acre,  when  drilled,  is  the 
quantity  generally  ajij)lied.  Malt  culms  are 
useful  as  a  top-dressing.  (^Traiu.  York. 
Agr.  Sue) 

A  machine  for  sowing  turnip  seed  with 
bone  dust  is  described  in  the  second  volume 
of  Trims.  High.  Sue.  p.  205. ;  and  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  with  different 
manures  is  given,  Tratu.  High.  Sue.  vol.  i. 
p.  66.  72.,  vol.  iv.  p.  233. 

Varietiet.  —  There  are  numberless  va- 
rieties and  Buhvarieties  of  tu^lip^  which 
arrange  themselves  under  four  heads  :  —  1. 
Swedish  turnips,  or  R>Ua  bagn ;  2.  Yellow 
and  white  turni|>8:  3.  Yellow  turnips;  and 
4.  White  turnips.  Profe^sor  Low  has  di- 
videil  them  into  three  classes,  distinguished 
by  their  form  :  —  1.  The  round,  or  globular; 
2.  The  depressed;  and  3.  The  fusiform. 
These  may  be  conaidere<l  aa  types,  to  which 
the  different  cultivated  kinds  more  or  less 
approach.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated 
which  are  more  fanciful  than  useful.  For 
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TURNIP. 


Ae  awa  paitieakn  of  the  foUowhig  list  I 
MB  ^kAj  iaAHnil  to  an  iateretting  Ettau 
■■  Twwp*  fobbed  by  Dr.  WHliun  EUu 
ufr»Mliii.I  iimiliiiliin  iii'1  to Mesn«.Lkw- 
MMk**  imnOfr^  AgrinlUriMtt  MwmaL 

SwaaHB  Tonnr*. — The  Swedish  turnip 
is  \aaAa  and  more  nutritious  thaii  any  of 
ike  tammuKk  nrtt,  and  in  addition  to  iu 
bcisK  ■<■«  iiamiiiiil  as  food  for  hones 
tke  tanip  season,  is  better 
lor  spring  feeding  generally.  It, 
huwmci,  reipures  a  somewhat  deeper  and 
SBpcrior  dMS  of  soils,  together  with  a 
greater  allovanoe  of  mannre.  Swedish  tur- 
nips aic  generallT  sown  from  about  the  mid- 
dle to  the  endof  Majr,  and  two  to  two  pounds 
aad  a  half  of  seed  per  imperial  acre  are, 
«ialv  ordinarj  droamstances,  considered 
salSdeBt.  They  possess  an  advantage  over 
th«'  otherv  in  being  easily  trannilanted,  so 
that  the  blanks  in  the  rows,  either  of  the 
Swedes  or  other  sorts  (when  they  occur), 
are  by  that  means  easily  filled  up. 

Skirting  I  ane  imprtrced  PiirpU-iopped 
Smidt. — Mr.  William  Skirring  of  Walton 
Norserr,  near  Liverpool,  who  has  for  many 
years  directed  hi^  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  roots  and  plants,  in- 
txodnoed  last  season  for  the  first  time  the 
above  variety.  From  comparison  with  every 
kaown  variety  of  turnip,  which  Mr.  Skir- 
viog  has  been  at  paiiu  to  collect  from  all 
quarters,  both  in  this  country  and  the  oon- 
tweot,  it  appears  to  have  shown  itself  to 
posKss  all  the  good  (qualities  of  a  turnip, 
and  civesagreater  weight  per  acre  of  soimd 
nutritive  bmb :  it  is  al«>  hardier,  and  keeps 
tonscr  than  any  other  variety.  The  leaves 
of  Mr.Skirving'i  Swede  appear  to  partake 
coosideFably  of  the  character  of  tliose  of 
the  common  turnips,  being  less  smooth  and 
more  fcrrated  at  the  edges,  and  deficient 
in  that  glaucous  bloora  which  diistinguishes 
the  leaves  of  the  gcntiine  Swedish  turnip, 
which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  he  has  at- 
tained the  size  by  hybridizing  with  some  of 
the  larger  varieties  of  yellow  turnips. 

Battantyne't  new  imprvved  Purple-topped 
Smde.  —  This  improved  variety  takes  its 
name  firom  its  original  introilucer,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantjne,  nursery  and  secdman,  Dalkeith. 
It  is,  for  iynimetry  of  »hape,  equality  of 
sixe,  and  for  the  uniform  deep  purple  co- 
lour of  its  top,  unsurpajeetl  by  any  other 
variety  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 

ScolfM  Prite  PtirpU-U>pjtnI  Sieede.  — 
The  introducer  of  this  approved  variety  is 
Mr.  Scott  of  Southend,  near  Tranent,  in 
Kast  Lothian.  It  b  ox-heort  shaped,  pur- 
ple above  ground,  and  yellow  (Icsned,  with 
»  small  top. 

LiiiHg't    Beu>    Purple-lopped    Swede    is 
a  decidedly  distinct  variety.     It  has  a  leaf 
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aomething  like  that  of  a  iettaea. 
are  so  inserted  ia  iho  tof  of  te  < 
to  give  it  modi  the  i  _  _ 
pine-apple.     It  growa  to  a  | 
well,  and  bears  a  very  high  i 
the  affricidturists  of  Berwic 
thumJberian^L,   where  it  b 
tivat«d.     The   crop   has  a 
appearance  -when  in  foil  leaC 

Green-bmted  Yello»  S^mA—J 
riety  is  of  longer  standing  than  llai 
topped,  since  we  introdnctinp  «f  vh 
attention  has  been  bestowed  byi 
in  procuring  ini|>roved  stocki  of  lhl| 
topped  Sw^e,  whidi  has  on 
fiulen  somewhat  in  thee 
but,  where  the  si 
lectins  the  ixiota  grown  fbr  aacd,  I 
topped  may  be  considered  as  bsii^a 
merit  to  the  pur^e. 

Scott  t  Prize  Orem-lapped  TtMm  i 
is  an  improved  variety  at  the  i ' 
purple- topped  Swedes  are  at  { 
popular,  as  we  before  mentioBM 
as  is  the  case  with  Mr.SeoM'a  f^* 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  idettiftia  ' 
and  in  the  subaeqaant 
green  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  I 
topped  variety. 

BtUganTt  Thorpelaad  JSavdc— lbs 
riety  was  introduced  some  yean  <|*It' 
Hilly  ard.     It  has  the  appeamie(^~ 
Swedish  turnip,  and  doady  i 
which  I  saw  two  or  three 
produce  of  seeil  procured  from  1 
Garden  at  Upsol.     It  is  said  Is  I 
nutritive,  bulk  for  bulk,  tlua  i 
larger  varieties,  whiiJi  uuy  or  naj  i* 
the  case.     Its  dwarfish  ao^  oi  As  < 
possibility  of  raising  any  ffeA  ' 
lood  per  acre  from  it,  must,  nnir 
ing  its  other  merit*,  be  a  p^»i  * 
its  making  its  way  amutig  tlw  l«^' 
which   now   invite  the  stt«wl»'"  '* 
tivators. 

Cox*   new  Imperial  Steede. — 1 
riety  may  be  considered  ss  iat<     ' 
colour  between  the  purpir  sod ; 
sorts ;  its  roots  oHvn  attain  s  Uryr  < 
ore  *rather  imvular,  and  of  a  < 
coarae-like  <]ualitv. 

B^i<e  Clonic  —  The  rooM  «f  ^  * 
are  very  irregularly  sbifiei,  '"•^ ' 
less  fanga :  t£iey  are  white  nnio  ■* ' 
face  of  the  ground,  and  gtvuilA  i*^J 
is  impoflsiblt:*  u>  s:<v  mLaI  Lniif«»s 
do  for  even  • 
acquainted  » 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Ykluiw  a.hd  W'iilTB  Tcaau*-"*^ 
mon  turnips  arc  divided  into  l»o  ^^^~ 
daiaes,  viz.  the  white  and  J^^^'f^ 
the  former  cotnprihiuidii^  vtm  ehif 
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UTive  Rooneat  at  mnturit  j, 
^st  fitted  for  usinc  during 
'tile  season ;  and  the  lutlur, 
^tionii,  such  an  from  llieir 
nod  of  arriving  at  perfec- 
ediate  between  the  white 
edea,  and,  like  the  latter, 
'hat  mipcrior  soil  and  an 
nee  of  miinurc.  'llie  period 
ion  turnips  should  be  re- 
5  to  the  length  of  time  that 
e  grown  requires  to  arrive 
when  allowed  lo  remain  in 
hat  may  be  termed  grow- 
)eforo  winter  sets  in,  uft(,T 
ull  size,  they  become  soft, 
ferior  ipialily.  A  general 
s,  to  rommenee  with  the 
mt  u  fortnight  after  the 
t  the  beginning  of  June, 
h  the  white  sorts  from  tlie 
Is  the  end  of  that  month. 
n. — AUrinf;ham  Yelltrw. — 
lOUgh  from  its  being  rather 
m  size  attained  by  yellow 
kl,  it  ia  more  particularly 
.  culture  —  is  aJso  in  good 
uarters  as  a  lictd  turnip. 
led  for  its  fine  globular 
perior  solidity  of  it«  flesh. 
enish  top,  very  small  neck, 

Sugar  Yellow. — Tliis  is  a 
jp ;  it  buries  itself  con- 
ground,  is  highly  nntri- 
the  most  approved  of  the 
troduce<i. 

iat  Purple-topped  Yellow. 
as  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
and  seeiLnnan,  of  I)unse, 
The  following  particulars 
!  given  by  Silr.  Hogg ;  — 
■OMCJ  all  the  qualities  of 
ii'tlte  ailvantage  of  being  a 
W.  It  succeeds  well  on 
turnip  soil,  prixluces  a 
tlie  white  globe,  is  a  g(Kxl 
la  the  winter  better  llian 
ion  yellows.  It  is  in  full 
Dg  in  February,  and  con- 
;  a  period  as  the  Swedes ; 
latter  fail,  the  border  itn- 
1  as  late  as  the  mouth  of 
crop  equal,  if  not  superior, 
re  been  expected  from  the 
Buccce<led.' 

BuJlmk  Yellow.  —  This 
medium  size.  Its  slia[>e 
imewhat  flattene<l,  with  a 
Mt;  it  ia  an  olil  variety, 
crve<l  estimation. 

BuUtH-k    Yelhw.  —  T\i\a 
om  the  former  chiefly  in 


the  colour  of  the  top ;  the  size,  shape,  and 
quality  of  the  root*  being  pretty  nearly  the 
same.  It  is  also  highly  esteemed,  and  is 
con»idcre<l  by  some  to  come  nearest  to  tlie 
Swedes  in  hardiness  and  soliility  of  texture. 

Skirving'i  itnprored  Purple-tiipjird  Bul- 
lock Yellow.  —  This  imjiroved  variety  of  the 
above  obtained  for  its  introducer  —  Mr. 
William  Skirving,  of  Liverpool  —  themetlnl 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It 
has  been  generally  grown  for  a  nuuiber  of 
yean  by  the  first  agriculturist*  in  Lanca- 
shire and  the  north-western  counties. 

Green  mid  Purple-Uipped  Yellow  Scotch 
(lifler   but   little  in  any  of  their  essential 

Crojierties  from  green  and  purple-topped 
ulliK-k  yellow.  The  roots  are  (latter,  and 
grow  more  in  the  gi'oimd. 

Ox-heart  Yellow  is  an  excellent  turnip ; 
although  it  comes  early  to  maturity,  and 
attains  a  oonsiderable  size,  it  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  hardiness. 

Yellow  Glolie.  —  This  is  a  superior  turnip, 
both  for  field  and  garden  culture.  Its  roots 
arc  of  medium  size,  globular,  and  always 
nearly  under  the  surface  of  the  ground;  top 
greenish,  leaves  rather  small  and  spreading. 

Yelhio  Sone. — This  variety  diners  from 
the  lost  in  growing  more  out  of  the  ground, 
and  having  a  greener  top ;  io  other  resiKfts 
it  is  pretty  similar. 

Brown-topped  Taniard  Yellow.  —  Root 
bright  yellow,  with  a  jmrple  or  brownish 
top,  of  a  somewhat  irregular  long  or  lankard 
shape.  This  variety  is  in  great  repute  in 
Aberdeenshire.  A  sub-variety,  of  not  so 
very  long  a  shape,  is  preferred  by  some 
growers.     They  ore  botn  excellent  turniiw. 

Green- topped  Tankard  Yellow  differs 
from  the  above  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the 
top.  Of  this  there  is  also  a  sub-variety,  of 
a  flatter  shape. 

Large  lAiurencekirk  Yellow  Tankard,  in- 
troiluced  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Laurence- 
kirk. It  resembles  Dale's  hybrid  in  many 
particulars,  like  which  it  grows  a  goo<I  deal 
out  of  the  ground,  but  is  distinguished  by 
its  more  oblong  and  more  uniformly  ahn|>ed 
roots.  Like  Dale's  hybrid,  it  arrives  early 
at  mattirity,  but  is  generally  considered  as 
rather  le;>s  hardy,  olthoiign  it  yields  an 
cquully  bulky  crop. 

Dale's  Hybrid. — This  highly  esteemed 
variety,  which  is  a  cross  lietwccn  the  green- 
topped  Swede  and  white  globe,  proeurei! 
by  repeated  impregnations,  was  first  raised 
and  orouglit  into  notice  by  Mr.  RoUilt 
Dale,  an  intelligent  fanner,  at  Libcrton 
Mains,  near  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Dale  obtiiined 
a  few  ounces  of  the  seed  of  a  new  hrbridal 
variety  fmm  Berwickshire,  but  which  is 
(UppMed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from 
Aberdeenshiro,  from  the  stock  of  that  in- 
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■Ou.—  ia^awB  «f  taniipa. 
0t  Onak.    IM  aart  dirtm- 
I  arc  ■■  MW : — fi>- 
iMt,  iHtt  •<' A  large 


ijSCKnIiy 


i«f  dw 


bvfaU  aorta,  h 
ataatnity,  and 
I  Ma  later  period 
I  mme  time  am 
I  aaa  mbb  —'t'^* 
wd  the  aeverHl 


^a^:^^. 


G«MlOB, 


Mmitamkim.    it  k  af  a  nidM- aMow 
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~  «iik  rad. 
•  kjtaid. 


lafha 


raawlvwrlaMw  it  svcfy 
^lil  Vi    I  III.  fcarJytawia. 
■aiftiri    m    tjamitt},   with 
«*«  a  Unak  fK(B  loa.    It  wai  alio- 
AaoBiky  Oariea  Ilood.  Si^  an  caunent 


Aft^^  I<AMk — Thi*  twnip  deriTei 
ik  mtmt  faa  iia  ktnAwer.  IVaaua  Pol- 
laaAf^  ^^9*  *'  riaiiWiw  IVom  his  pecn> 
far  MiAM  af  adaetOH  aad  tiwaMfimating 
tJbt  Wk^wwai  at  rf  ■tarHng  ud  pr»- 
*e  Md.  tha  lanip  Md  of  lib-. 
r>  ci«*lh  hm  lew  been  held  to 
I  III  I  III  iB  SeatUDd.  aod  bat 
I  Ike  k^hail  ineat.  Tbeinsolar 
of  Otkam  anoqck  in  Utuode 


5V  nartk,  roodera  it*  tlkinl  kMoaa 
lo  tke  extrenusa  of  haat  «•<  •rft  l^ 
more  eoDtineatal  titwrtnw  knhar  tm . 
tke  wioters  beii^  mild,  and  tki  faMap^ 
de,tliattkeioe  tsaddaBBaaCaHii 
snatain  tke  wagktofaaaa.  te 
oo  that  aeoooBt  peeaiiarlf 
tke  growth  oC  tuxvipK  aot  lamf  fli 
KTown  in  Orknej  ia  aiiijwlinjti  IMfc 
prized  bj  the  Sootck  JtoMi^  IWN> 
lexfen  yellow  ij  Ajgreak-'tafBti  vamf4* 
favgenze,  rather  HMttiah  ia«i^iUi«y 
■Booth  aiid  thin :  the  fleih  it 
tritious,  being  alishtlj  impn^gaa 
the  greea-iicmed  Swe&h.  It  it  ^ 
for  winter  and  fang  ftedia^  mi 
liehle  to  injvtj  from  fimt  TUt 
Bhtaiwd  the  price  at  the  mtfmf 
ffigUand  and  Aericultafal  Sode^ 
lasd,  held  at  uremen  in  IM^ 
i«part  of  which  it  is  T 
nnm  TcKioFa. - 
giobalar ;  akia  imoath,  aadpofatf 
neck  and  tap-root  analL  .Ikfcul 
abore  deasiptioa  eiuluami  ik* 
eharacteriatioi  of  the  whila  ghb* 
yet  there  ia  annnridnrahleyic^k 
to  which  the  aaaMi  ia  ^ipUed,  M|i| 
the  de^gree  of  care  and  attaatii 
hj  growers  in  arttrting  thor 
and  the  shape  ia  often  net  a  i 
br  the  kind  and  atate  of  th»«dki< 
th«T  are  grown.  Thos  gkibei  d 
and  particuUriy  the  *ane()rh«« 
when  grown  un  a  raj  auMriw 
taaj  be  Mid  Ui  be  fofcnd  hcj 
Batoral  aise,  and  thervb/  aoqair* 
of  a  OKXMrous  or  ovogiiiau 

tjaaxOrj  of  iiapti. 

FamtroMi^t  OMt.  —  Tkb 
introdiuxd  aome  jreara  aiac* 
raaia,  and  may  be  coiaidaved 
feet  giobe  tsmip  in  tki^ikt 
aMMt  rqgular  or  uiuAvtb 
if  of  aaOMKiiii  wliius  and 
or  tfanaparmt-ltkc  in  ap|ieai 
Hieothisb,  of  a  dark  green 
whitiih  aerret. 

Onen  OM».—at>af  of  a 
•h^M,  with  a  mibU  neck  nd 
whita  beneath,  and  green  atoat 
of  the  ground,  of  nediam  aaik 
firm  of  texture,  but  aeanady  • 
the  green  round,  ■'♦'■—ir  ^ 
matoritjr  nt\--  -■-^'■r-r. 

Stmt  at  .  it 

the  hardioii     .   :itc  cntirt 

turnitw.     It  growa  aantfallr  J 
soil  tJian  the  <>lh<9i^  aial  \m 
darker  green  foliM*. 

Rtd  Globe.  — Santa 
bulailjr  abapod,  awl  firm  ia 
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(  oki,  uul,  in  aome  dutrictg,  a  pretty 
•ively  cultivated  variety.  It  is  me- 
'  ejtrly,  and  generally  allowed  to  be 
lubu-ly  wfU  suited  fur  light  soils  und 
eri  elevated  idtuationi. 
kite  Hound  is  known  in  Lincoln  by  the 
I  of  sprinj;  white.  It  is  the  largest  of 
^  "  turnips,  and  at  the  same  tune  the 
1  most  irrcguhir  in  shape.  It  is 
koUuwed  towards  t)ie  neck,  and, 
md,  b  apt  to  be  injured  by  retaining 
ft,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  using, 
is  the  banning  of  the  winter  sca- 

Roimd.  —  The  round  turnips  are 

•  peculiar  flattish  shape,  rather  hol- 

rards  their  neck,  as  also  on  their 

,  and  when  gn)wn  to  a  large  size 

more  or  less  of  an  irregular 

'  somewhat  comeretl  shajic.     The 

variety  possesses  these  cha- 

a  leas  degree  than  the  former, 

Derally  of  a  pretty  regular  round 

ene<l,  but  not  much  hollowed,  on 

•  and  under  surface,  the  former  of 

of  a  green  colour,  and  the  latter 

> '  It  is  also  the  hardiest  of  the  round 

Round.  —  This   sort   is  infeiior   in 

>  ihe  two  former,  but  rather  firmer  in 

and   more   regular   in   shajie.     It 

I  alao  be  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 

iTtmlutrd.  —  The  taukardjs  like  the 

ng  kinds,  arc  unsuitable  for 

g,  not  so  much  on  account  of 

,  aa  from  their  standing  mostly 

and   being   thereby   mucb 

I  firost.    They  arc  generally  earlier 

at   maturity   than  the  others. 

tankard  has  its  roots  more  thim 

'the  ground,  oblong,  or  tankard- 

■t  often   bent  or  crooked.     It  is 

of  the   tankards,   but    is   also 

iture  tlian  either  red  or  green  ; 

>  are  large  and  luxuriant :  it  is  the 

maturing  of  any,   but  will  nut 

ifrort. 

ronAord. — The  rtwts  of  this  species 
:  than  half  above  ground  -,  of  a 
bfidour,  except  on  the  under  sur- 
'i  is  white. 

rrf.  —  In  size,  form,  and  tex- 

I  rariely  umy  be  considered  as  oc- 

I  inlermediat£  place  between  the 

I  green  tankiu-d.     It  is  of  a  bright 

r  on  the  upper  surface,  and  white 

Hybrid.  —  This   variety,   which 
jed  by  James  Wright,  £s(|.,  of  Law- 
ar  Perth,  may  be  considered  as  bear- 
same  relation  to  the  Swede  as  Dale's 
Ita  leave*  arc  darkish  green,  ra- 
IIM 


ther  small  and  sm<K>thish,  nxtts  roundish, 
or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  being  often  ta- 
pered on  the  under  side ;  white  below  and 
green  above  the  surface  of  the  ground: 
they  are  hardy,  and  possessed  of  more 
solidity  and  firmness  of  texture  than  must 
of  the  white  sorts.  (Quart.  Juum.  of  Agr. 
vol.  V.  p.  618.) 

Scott  s  improved  Purple-topiird  Hvbrid. 
—  Thi.H  variety,  which  obtainea  the  pnie  of 
the  ilighUind  Society  of  Scuthind  at  the 
meeting  at  Glasgow,  in  1839,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Southend, 
near  Tranent.  For  a  white-fleshed  turnip 
it  is  remarkably  solid,  and  attains  a  great 
sixe.  This  turnip  was  decidedly  the  best 
in  jmint  of  stKe,  symmetry  of  siiape,  uni- 
formity of  growth,  ami  tiuality  of  llesli,  of 
all  the  whitc-tleslied  varieties  grown  by  us 
last  season  in  our  cxperimentfd  ground.  It 
<M-cupied  the  sameiire-eminent  place  among 
those  made  trial  of  by  Sir  F.  A.  Mackenzie, 
Bart. 

Lticisham  Green-topped  Ox-henrt. — Tliis 
is  an  excellent  variety,  crown  in  some  of 
the  southern  districts  of  England  and  in 
Scotland.  It  acquired  this  name  from 
having  been  first  introduce<l  by  Messrs. 
Willmot  and  Co.  of  Lewishani. 

Auiumn,  Stubltie,  or  .Six  Weeks.  —  Hoota 
much  above  ground,  ratlier  large,  of  an  ir- 
regular globular  shape,  or  in  form  between 
tlie  white  globe  and  white  round,  and  rather 
soft.  This  sort  arrives  sooner  at  maturity 
than  any  of  the  others,  the  taidcard  turnips 
perhaps  excepted ;  and  from  its  natural 
softness  of  texture  should  always  be  sown 
late,  and  used  before  the  severe  frosts  set 
In.  An  descriptive  of  its  forwardness,  it 
has  received  the  above  names,  being  suited 
fur  sowing  in  early  situations  in  autumn 
after  the  corn  crop  has  been  removed,  and 
it  is  also  valuable  for  making  up  blanks  in 
turnip  fields,  where  the  first  sowing  may 
have  portinlly  failed. 

The  comparative  nutritive  powers  of  the 
diflerent  varieties  of  turnips  appear  to  be 
as  follow :  — 

Gnlniof 
Nutrill'e  Miller. 
G4  drachms  of  the  Swedish  turnip 

afford  •  -  -       110 

Stone  or  garden  turnip      -  -         85 

Norfolk  white  turnip         -  -         83 

Common  or  whit*  loaf      -  -80 

Tankard  or  long  rooted    -  -         78 

(Shwlnir't  Ilorl.  Gram.  p.  406.) 

MethmU  (i/tuicuig. — The  modes  of  sowing 
arc  varioiui ;  but  the  general  principle  to  be 
attended  to  is,  to  get  the  seed  into  the 
nearest  possible  connection  with  the  manure 
used,  so  that  it  may  have  all  the  advantage 
of  its  fertilising  iuflucuce  in  the  earliest 
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MigB.  TU«  ia  faralaUing,  because  it  de- 
ddM  lk»  Arin  fthml  to  be  the  ma«t  t«1u- 
■Ue,  bcferc  vt  dacxibe  tbe  others  ;  but  it 
it  •  fi'mufjili  to  ratoetmrj  and  obviotu  aa 
•B  «rike  rrciy  reflecting  person  at  the 
oaiKC.  TVe  oU  hmadcaat  plan  was,  to 
^■eai  oa  tke  ■■iiiiiii.  pknicii  it  in,  and  then 
voT  careMlf  Mir  dM  seed  with  the  hand. 
11m  mmuitt  n  almost  evor  where  aban- 
iauul,  Bor  on  it  be  jostined  or  recom- 
aadedia  tcty  eaae^ 

TVe  fABBgk  drill  is  nsed  where  fanm-jard 
■■■■ra  OKiy  ia  CBoloyed.  The  manure  is 
ifrari  OK  die  grmuia.  and  the  plough  follows 
wilk  Ae  iMl,  being  fixed  to  the  ngbt-hand 
side  of  the  fiamf^  and  thus  deposits  the 
•ced  immalmttiy  m  the  seam  made  by  the 
fAoogh,  sad  dilguly  «poa  the  manure  iust 
tiUtJ  by  te  piMi|^  The  phntgh-driU 
ii  eahr  ••eM  whore  Tcrf  bulky  manare 
alMevmliad.    See  Dbux. 

TW  !*%«  V  Seoteh  method  is  used  with 
ittiiM,  especMlIr  on  inferior  and  thin  soils, 
■ii<biikidecid«ladraalyt.  The  ridxes 
ve  mait  tkher  wMi  a  nule  cast  of  uie 
Aaalfa  Manld-twd  plooA  or  a  double 
oat  mt  the  eoaHHa  or  ribbing  plough,  and 
■VB  tvcB^  to  t  vent  J  -eight  inriiew  apart. 
A  can  viihmaBBrefoUows,  and  women  are 
wmmttij  mtfiejti  to  drap  tbe  manure 
■An  vo  flsMMO  mnde  by  tne  ploQsiL  'Jllie 
|li^|^  afMi  Mom.  anddiMi  ttii  ridges, 
•  mtrnmn;  and  Aft  drill  ioe- 
1  hftmt  harm,  and  aowa  one 
a  time.  A  light  reller  goes  «ivcr 
n  ii%ui  to  coirer  the  med,  and 
ither«%M  are  roiled  faefawtbe 
•ovi^g.  This  ftm  takea  mei«  time  oad 
khoMrtecActrt.  bal  the  tomina  goacrally 
SHoaed:  Md  if  they  Aoaid  be  dmtrayed 
kj  the  flen-hasJ^  tliey  can  be  reaowa  with 
more  feohahailT  of  aneeem  thm  by  any 
other  mtthed     See  Flt. 

TVe  gcneni  and  most  expe^tioaa  wnr  it 
I7  the  taige  driO.  IVis  is  canotraeted  to 
Atposil  the  boaea,  adbea.  fte.  with  the  aeod, 
nfon  the  Weol  snitee,  drilling  six  or  aeeei 
iwvtntoaee.  It  is  diawn  fay  tkaoe  honea, 
Afis  Inelie  ncrea  per  day.  TVe 
he  aanefimad 


a  scBonle  ofparatus 
the  latMi^  aiMl   the 


the 


whAk  Apa^«f%hthami 
nnaasd  «««r  mea,  ittm  the 
5b^  mm*  hH«T  rdn  OM 


■a 


aneeeod,  it  isda- 

tniB  with  the 

b  ia  dn,  to 

TVa  uawlSj  «f 


«••••  ttftv  pnoadbparnBre.^ 
4^  0*e«>.— WVm  the  tmaif  fitM 


arv  wf 


INK 


*V 


roqalre  to  he  thinned.  aaA  A 
8troy«d.  This  is  nsady  p 
hand-hoeing;  boi  in 
are  hand-tnlnoed  by 
quently  borae-hoed,  wkch  cai 
all  caaea  where  they 
is  a  cocsidczmble  eaTing  ef  Uj 
planta  ahoald  be  leA 
hoeing,  but  they 
singled;  and  a  aeooad 
place  about  two  or  three  w«ci> 
to  destroy  the  weeds.  For  ar4 
they  aboaU  be  left  aevia  la  n 
distant,  aceoidine  to  the 
of  the  soil ;  if  the  latter  It  tka 
should  be  at  shorti 
grow  to  a  smaller  axe.  The  •! 
ground  abooM  be  gone  over,  a 
the  earth,  and  tat— Jtes  the  pm 
plaats.  Tbe  doable  eyaawa 
perfonned  far  fnma  fls.  ts  Is. 
Sooietimea  the  ctop  requira  kmt 
in  the  aatnmn,  eapedally  if  the  1 
fested  with  charlock. 

Afscoses.  — The  <!xt«aai«t 
coltnre  of  the  tomip  has  fea 
increase  of  its  natinl  oma 
all  the  pains,  labour,  ami 
cultirator,  be  often  sees  hii 
destxvyed.  or  terioatlT  i^i«i 
mediea  bo  can  apply  nr  imny  tt 
caly  be  termed  peUistbni  kald 
BMMh  in  hia power;  and  w  lht< 
OS  imtiiiai  faatory  and 
vanees^  he  may  expect 
aaiaain'ii     See  Inaana. 

Tbe  tomip  flea-beetle  (Briija 
is  one  of  the  wont  iiiimhi  el 
the  turnip  plant,  wUeh  it 
I  itt  seed-Utf  state,  and  a 
erofi,  and  even  the  saeondmdl 
isct.  Variooa  alep  hafse  haa 
oadar  to  prarmit  ito  atiaA» 
*i^a  ftrtheeaad  nsedl  bat 
«f  a 


bist 

ealy  diMctioa  wUeh  «m  ha  1 

aosr  piea^  ef  aeedt  nsa  sliBa 

mne^  tocxcitethaplaBlstoi^fM 

in  their  fe«t  lagm,  and  ■«■ 

tseney  of  moatore  in 

ef  aowiari 


old.    See  S4w-»  LT 

Anothw  Oiaea.  to  whilh  1^ 
Gahlak  is  raigHfy  i^M  •  iagM 
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^^  Dnth  hSlei  the  plants  have  made 
■pptkrance,  they  txigin  to  fla|;  their 

and  in  a  few  sunny  days  htcrally 
^  acres  together.  On  examination, 
res  of  the  rootj  ore  founil  enlargetl, 
le  root  covered  with  tumours  and 
Bences  of  every  conceivable  shape. 
tiravBT.)   A  naked  fallow  is  a  remedy 

bat  all  applicutiuns  to  the  soil  and 
have  been  inefll-irtuol.  The  reader 
pnsult  some  articles  on  this  disease, 
,  Sigh.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  232.  242, 
Quart.  Jour.  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
\  wire-worm  is  a  sad  enemy.  (See 
kWoBM.)  The  swarms  of  aphides,  or 
lioe,  severely  injure  the  turni]>s;  and, 
^  ■mallness  ot'  their  size,  ore  often 
Irved.  In  I83G  they  coniiaitted  ter- 
braees.     They  suck  the  juices  of  the 

and    appear  in   countless    numbers. 

•re  both  ovipumus  and  viviparous, 
icfeaie  with  amazing  rapidity.  Ilap- 
kcy  are  always  followed  by  swarms  of 
)OWi,  which  feed  on  them,  as  well  as 
Itotous  birds;,  which  destroy  vast  num- 

No  remedy  can  be  applie<l  with  any 
bility  of  success.  Every  fanner  should 
jUj  protect  swallows,  red-breast«,  Stc, 
lire  great  destroyers  of  the  aphides. 
Ijl  ore,  especially  on  newly  ploughed 
treat  devourers  of  the  turnip  gilunt  in 
I  ftages.  Ducks  will  devour  them, 
Iray «  inj  ure  the  plan  ts.  Three  bushel  a 
iek  lime  per  aca^  scattered  over  the 
!  early  in  the  inarntng,  when  the  slugs 
khre,  is  a  certain  metlnxl  of  destroying 
Perhaps  the  very  best  preservative 
sU  the  above  diseases  niny  be  stated 
•—liberal  manuring,  adapted  to  the 
tliornugh  clearing  of  the  land  from 
i;  and,  in  short,  pursuing  the  steps 
>  detailed  for  securing  a  full  crop. 
igour  of  the  plants  in  such  (uises,  and 
' — id  vegetation,  often  enable  them  to 
I  nuuiT  serious  attai'ks. 
.  —  I'here  ore  different  modes  of 
'  this  useful  practice.  The  com- 
ity is  to  take  up  the  turnips,  choosing 
Huer,  cutting  olTthe  leaves  and  tap- 
(nrorincially  culled  topping  and  tail- 
Mich  operation  should  be  jK'rformed 
H  muca  exactness  as  p<issiblc,  so  as 
\  wound  the  bulb,  as  this  would  cause 
Bvip  to  rot ;  nor  yet  to  leave  much  of 
■Tea,  as  this  would  make  the  turnip 
Me  on    receiving   a  slight  degree  of 

after  this  the  turnips  arc  pliux*d  in  a 
Sred  situation,  adjoining  to  the  feed- 
|re^  in  a  narrow  tapering  ridge,  similar 
pits,  and  this  is  covered  with 
land  secured  with  ropes.  The  situ- 
I  for  the  store  should  be  as  dry 
The  heaps  must  not  be  covered 
1197 


I  with  earth,  like  potatoes;  for  this  would 

I  cause  the  turnips  to  heat  and  completely 

'  destroy  them. 

j  But  as  tliis  practice  of  storing  is  only 
adapted  for  the  Swedish  and  yellow  va- 
rieties, the  white  globe  variety  possessing 
too  much  water  to  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time,  anotlier  method  is  often 
practised  by  what  is  c^led  placing.  The 
tap-roots  being  taken  off,  the  bulbs,  with 
the  leaves,  are  pkced  close  together  in  the 
j)08ition  they  grew,  upon  some  dry  pbice 
near  to  where  they  are  to  be  consumed. 
In  this  way  they  will  keep  lougcr  than  if 
they  had  been  left  in  the  ueld,  as  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  run  to  .wed. 

But  even  the  placing  eystem  bos  its  ob- 
jections ;  for  if  u  tract  of  dry  weather  set 
in,  the  turnips,  from  being  merely  on  the 
surface,  become  soft  and  shrivelled,  and  not 
so  palatable  to  the  cattle,  and  will  even 
continue  so  for  n  considerable  time,  although 
the  weather  should  be  rainy,  until  the  libres 
begin  to  take  hold  of  the  soil ;  and  another 
oljcetion  is,  that  if  the  turnips  are  not 
placed  near  the  steading,  the  destruction 
Irom  game,  hares,  wood-pigeons,  &c.  is 
very  great,  particularly  if  the  turnip  be 
Swedish. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  ob- 
je<vti(>ns,  another  method  \iua  tiecn  adopted, 
which  hius  been  found  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose intended.  The  turnips  are  brought 
irom  the  field,  without  either  "  topping  or 
tailing,"  to  a  piece  of  dry  ground  near  the 
straw-yard ;  then  a  man  with  one  horse  in 
a  plough  makes  a  straight  furrow ;  the  tur- 
nips are  then  placed  in  the  furrow  quite 
close  together,  till  tlie  whole  is  fdled  from 
end  to  end;  then  the  man  with  the  plough 
moves  round  Ui  where  he  commenced,  draw- 
ing another  furrow  just  as  close  to  the  tur- 
nips as  to  enable  him  to  cover  them,  and  so 
on  alternately,  the  men  making  the  furrow 
and  covering  the  turnips,  while  the  women 
and  girls  lay  in  the  turnips.  By  this  method 
the  turnips  keep  as  fresh,  preserving  all 
their  natural  juices,  and  are  as  well  relished 
by  the  cattle  as  though  they  were  taken 
from  the  field ;  tlius  allowing  the  land  to  be 
sowed  with  wheat. 

The  report  of  the  Horlcst-on  Farmers' 
Club  for  1839  affirms  that  the  best  method 
of  preserving  r(K>ts  during  the  winter,  is  by 
climiping  them,  both  as  regards  protection 
from  frost  and  maintaining  their  quality ; 
and  tlittt  the  following  is  a  very  effectual 
method  of  making  the  clamps:  —  Select  a 
convenient  and  dry  situation,  and  pack  the 
roots  carefully,  with  their  crowns  outside, 
in  a  row  about  six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  terminating  in  a  narrow  ridge  at  the 
top ;  then  dig  a  trench,  commencing  itmne* 
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diately  at  the  edge  of  the  roots,  two  feet 
wide  nnd  one  deep,  turning  the  mould  from 
the  heap ;  thatch  the  latter  carefully  with 
Btraw,  commencing  in  the  trench,  so  that 
nil  the  rain  may  iLrttin  off  the  heap  into  iu 
The  damp  may  be  left  two  or  three  weelu 
in  thia  state,  tliat  the  evaporation  from  the 
roots  may  esci4>e ;  the  mould  already  taken 
out  of  the  trench  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the 
straw,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thatch,  and  covering  the  heap  twelve  inches 
thick  throughout,  finishing  with  a  sharp 
edge.  Half  the  trench  originally  made  will, 
of  course,  by  this  plan  be  filled  up  with 
straw  and  mould ;  the  other  half  will  re- 
main as  a  channel  for  the  water  falling  off 
the  heap  ;  and,  as  sufficient  mould  will  not 
have  been  raised  from  the  original  excava- 
tion, it  will  be  advisable,  in  procuring  more, 
to  make  the  channel  left  round  the  heap  a 
few  inches  deeper,  as  well  as  wi<Ier.  If  the 
roots  are  stored  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
probability  of  frost  setting  in,  renders  it 


neoeesarr  to  corer  liie  hM»  wA  : 
soon  as  It  if  aoMlcw  it  immm  W  ' 
leare  the  tofi  nnooireril  Ar  •  aai 
days  longer,  that  the  hoK  aw 
There  is  no  objectiua  !•  the  M 
wet  and  dirty  when  thn  aic  cfaa 
tops  should  be  cat  oK,  Dot  not  M 
the  crown  ;  the  root!  and  fitra  t 
left  on.  (Quart.  Jaarm.  ff  4$ 
p.  271. ;  LowsEUm.  ofPrma-Afi 
York.  Agr.  Soc.) 

TURNIP  CAKT.  We  bm  ■ 
sketch  of  an  it^nioiw 
disc  turnip  cottar  to  the  ' 
disc  is  put  In  motion  by  a  I 
upon  the  nave  of  the  eart-vheel  \ 
it  revolves  communicates  by  mtrnt 
wheels  with  the  ax»  et  the  eatti^ 
It  offers  a  very  eonveDieBt  moittt 
sheep  on  [lastures  or  lawna,  ni  *• 
duced  about  the  year  I*"  " 
dell,  farmer,  of  PUy 
well-known  scarifier,  ' 


Tonmr  oir,  wim  comaci  tn>4«AToa  trrntum. 


TUROTP  CUTTERS.  Although  there 
are  several  kinds  of  turnip  cutters,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  are  con.itnicteil  do 
not  emiirace  much  variety :  setting  aside 
the  simple  api)licntion  of  the  knife  with  a 
lever  handle,  the  others  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  first,  tliose  which  have  their 
knives  placed  on  a  disc;  and  secondly, 
those  with  their  cutting  edgee  arranged  on 
a  cylinder. 

As  the  object  to  be  effected  is  simple, 
and  mvolves  little  mechanical  contrivance, 
II9» 


ctmflM 


a  short  descripUua  viD 
join  a  sketch  of  thai  one  \       ^^ 
us  the  nil  ■■  ,ient  of  My4M 

we  are  ai-i.  the  disp  is  i"' 

the  side  .  •     .  ,.ir,   whir*  s*»» 

hopper;  tli.  1  iii'  1.  nearly  Ife  ti^ 
the  radiuii,  .unl  ulivn  nttfon'** 
tnmip  in  slicee  it  alone  oHrf;  V^li 
oeasary  to  cut  amaB  dteet  far  ^ 
small  cross-kniree  are  by  a  m^'" 
anoe  adjoated  (o  diiHct  the  «m;  ■ 
this  case  the  baxrow  iawcfil,  vii'' 


IHIUIOB  V  <ftHM1H*t  rATVVT  1VUUP  €!UT1 


TCBNPIKE.    SeeHMmrATaDdBoAB. 

TURX-REST  PLODGH.  SeePLoicR. 

TUBXSTOyE.  (Sbnolw  akrpret.) 
TUsbird,  in  kafatt,  rewplw  some  of  (be 
mnilW  ploren  or  die  auderlii^.  It  fie- 
qncBts  our  coast,  eitlier  anglj  or  in  smmll 
WKks.  &«m  Ai^nst  thtougmNtt  the  winter 
till  May.  ■hen  it  leares  us  to  go  northward 
to  bmd.  and  ittuiua  in  Angnst  with  its 
TtNU^.  which,  at  that  time,  haTc  none  of 
the  fine  rich  red,  black,  or  white  eoloors  so 
coBspicwms  ia  the  adult  birds-  It  feeds 
oo  the  smaJQer  Crustacea,  and  the  soft-bodied 
aniraah  inhabitiiw  thin  shdlt,  tmoiag  onr 
stones,  and  searchii^  among  sea-weed  for 
its  food.  TV  whole  length  of  the  bird  is 
nine  inches  and  a  hal£  {Yarrelt*  BriL 
JijAi.ToLiLp.4aa.) 

TURPEXTCTE.  A  tnmnrait  oko- 
reainoos  substance,  which  exudes  natnnll/, 
but  if  dueAj  obtiuned  br  inetsioa,  fron 
Tario«$  species  of  pine.  IVere  are  sereral 
kinds  of  tarpentiDe,  nsmriy,  cooimon,  Bor- 
deaux, Canadian,  Smsboi|;,  Tenice,  and 
American  white.  The  Oiiui  turpentine  is 
the  prodoctionof  the  Putacia  Terebimaau; 


I  ical  good  fans 
I  and  axioms,  thi 
agricoltDie. 
author  of  this 
coDectedby^Di 
TusBa-'sbo(A:,a 
W.  Johnsmi,  in 
dnt^g;  and  b 
obl%ed  to  eon 
Toner's  own  a 
ser  did 'adiat  fe 
wrote  lus  own 
more  rare,  in  y 
adTentnre;  ten 
restlessness  of 
habits  too  con 
tinned  diaacei 
He  waa  boc 
Sivenha]],a  ■n 
tween  the  lowi 
in  Essex,  of  a: 
the  higher  ran 
himself'— 
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TUSSEB.  THOMAS. 


choir  of  St.  Paul's  CatlicdnU.  He 
teftclingly  of  a  choruter's  mineries : 

P^pafaiftiH  time,  for  ^^verjr  crime  ! 
'frbat  louied  nn.  like  iMlted  beui  I 
yihtt  bobbed  llpt,  mhu  Jerkt,  wlul  Dipt '. 

WhU  helliih  lof  •  I 
What  Tobn  bow  bwe,  what  collefre  fare  I 
What  bread  hnw  fctale,  what  peliny  alti  ! 
Then  Walltnitford.  hcjw  wen  ttiuu  abliurr'd 
0(  aeelf  boji  I  " 

ram  London  be  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
me  a  student  there,  under  Udidl,  ul>out 
I,  whose  severity  of  discipline  he  hiu 
rded.  He  then  jjroceeded  to  Trinity 
,  Cambridge  ;  but  lc!tvin<{  it  on  accuunt 
t  health,  he  wua  disauitded  f'roin  returii- 
»y  M'illiaiii  Lord  Paget,  who  kept  bira 
It  the  court,  as  one  of  his  reUiiners 
It  likely  ii£  a  chorister),  for  ten  years  : 
till  that  nublemau,  however,  without 
improvement  of  his  fortune.  Retiring 
jitwade  (Catiwade),  in  Suffolk,  he  tool 
'm,  and  it  was  here  that  he  eoiuposed  his 
[  on  Husbandry.     He  says  of  uiuiself : 


•  When  court  'fan  frown,  and  itrlfe  In  town, 
tary  i 
Then  took  I  wife,  and  led  my  lUe 


And  lord! 


rt  'fan 
ana  kn 


ifrliU  uw  heanr  ilg hu ; 


In  Suffolk  >nll. 
There  wai  I  fain,  myftelf  to  train,  — 

fleam  too  lunf,  the  larmcr'a  fontf, 
hope  u(  irlr,  like  worldly  elf. 
To  inuU  and  toll :  " 

M  ill  State  of  his  wife's  health  induced 
after  come  year?,  to  quit  hbi  lurin,  ami 

\e  at  Ii>swieh,  where  she  died.  He  was 
marricti  a  second  time,  to  a  Miss  Amy 

b,  and  setUeU  at  West  Dereham,  in 

bUc- 

■*  A  place  for  wood,  that  trimly  itood  : 
With  leah  and  Aih  at  heart  could  wUh." 

die  temper  of  his  youthful  wife,  nnd 
Mr«lme«s  of  bis  hindlonl,  imlueed  him 
uove  to  Norwich,  where,  under  the 
mage  of  Dean  Salisbury,  he  appears 
more  to  have  become  a  chorister.  He 
alludes  to  bis  second  uutrrioge,  and  its 


**  For  lo  *  for  guile,  what  hapi  the  wile, 
Tbroufh  Venut  tort,  Iti  hofwa  of Juyt, 
I  Chanced  »o«a  to  find  a  Moun, 
Of  cheerful  hue. 


Kyh 


<    with  wife  In  youth, 
'ttiiit  dally  rbarif,',, 
'''■'•ha|i;  what  opfaed  gAp, 
Fm  I.. ..II-  ti>'f>uD  ; 
Tlie  child  at  nuTM',  to  rob  th^  purte, 
Tbe  unie  lo  wed,  to  troutjle  head  ; 
For  pleuurn  rare,  tucb  eudlett  care, 
llalb  hu»tMnd  won." 


health  indiK'ed  him  again  to  remove ; 
be  tlien  took  the  glebe  land  of  Fair- 
I  in  Essex,  near  his  native  village. 
ing  the  death  of  the  clergyman,  nc 
sd  to  London ;  but  hastcntnl  thence,  in 
•,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  that 
l^t  be  b<^ond  the  inducnce  of  the 
w^  The  time  he  spent  at  Fairstead 
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was  evidently  far  from  agreeable  to  Tusser, 
for  he  says,  — 

"  From  thance  to  tent,  away  I  went. 
With  ilckneu  worn,  ai  one  forlorn, 
To  boiiti*  my  lii-ad  at  FMlrttrd, 

Whfrr  whtlct  I  dwelt 
The  tllhini  life,  the  tithing  itrlfe, 
Throufh  tithing  III  of  Jack  and  GUI, 
Tbe  dally  payt,  the  miry  wayt.~,. 
Too  loof  I  fell. 

*'  When  chargat  grew,  lUU  tiew  and  oew. 
And  that  1  tpy'd.  If  panon  dy'd, 
(All  hope  In  rain)  to  hope  for  gala. 


Ijnight  go  i 
Once  ru  my  band,  of  partonage  land. 
Thence,  by  and  by,  awaf  went  1, 
To  Lofulon  tiralght,  to  hope  and  wait. 

Fur  better  chance." 

He  returned,  however,  to  tlie  metropolis, 
nnd  died  there,  about  1380,  certainly  before 
1585,  as  i.t  proved  by  tbe  litle-ijuge  of  the 
edition  of  iiia  work  publiaheo  that  year. 
That  he  posscsse<l  religious  nnd  morid  feel- 
ings of  the  most  excellent  kind,  peei»  out 
in  iniuiy  parts  of  his  works.  He  thus  con- 
clutles,  for  instance,  the  sketch  of  his  own 
life: 

"  Friend,  all  thingi  weigh'd.  that  here  It  laid. 
And  being  got,  that  payi  the  ibot, 
"  -"'  '  ■  of  right,  have  l<«>e  1  might. 


(Death  drawing  near) 
To  teak  tome  wayt,  my  (;ad  to  pralie. 
And  mercy  crate.  In  time  to  hare. 
And  Ibr  the  reit,  what  lie  Ihluki  bcii. 

To  ttlflhr  here." 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mil- 
dreil  in  the  Poultry,  according  to  Stowe, 
with  this  epitaph : 

"  Here  Thomat  Tutier,  rlad  In  earth,  doth  He, 
ThAt  loraiHime  made  the  Poloti  of  lluttMndry  : 
Ily  him  then  learn  tbou  may'it ;  here  learn  we  mutt, 
U  hen  all  li  done,  we  ileep,  and  turn  to  diiit : 
And  yet  through  Chritt  to  heaven  we  hope  to  go; 
Who  readt  hit  bookt,  tball  find  hit  Calth  wat  to," 

This  is  an  outline  of  all  that  is  known  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  In  whatever  ca- 
pacity he  at  various  times  lived  he  act(.-d 
with  ability,  yet  never  so  as  to  bencQt  his 
fortune.  That  he  excelled  as  a  singer  is 
certain ;  for  none  but  those  of  more  than 
ordinary  powers  ore  admitted  into  the  royal 
choir.  Aj  a  courtier  he  was  unfrowned  upon 
till  the  ilisgracc  of  his  patron.  As  a  farmer 
it  is  evident  that  be  possessed  a  correct 
knowledge,  from  his  work  upon  tbe  subject. 
The  same  book  testifies  that,  as  an  author 
and  a  poet,  he  was  far  above  mediocrity. 
Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Etiex,  describes 
hlui,  in  his  usuid  quaint  manner,  as  "  a  mu- 
sician, schoolnia.>-ler,  serving  man,  husband- 
man, glitzier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all  than 
thrivinj'  in  any  vi>catiou.  He  spreail,"  ho 
athLi,  "  nis  breiul  wilh  all  sorts  of  butter, 
yet  none  would  sticJc  thertKm."  The  tes- 
timony of  Fuller  to  the  excellent  private 
character  of  Tusgcr  is  valuable  as  ctmting 
from  one  who  must  have  been  the  contem- 
porary of  many  (XTious  who  well  remeui- 
Lercd  our  author.  "  I  hear,"  says  FuUer, 
4  u 
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wilk  KDj  Tieioas 
:ardaeaemr  The 

of  Im  S    mwwr^tm    in  Ufe    is 

IB  the  Tcnes  of  a 
Pethmn, 

I  im  Jfaw^  •  bank  'of  rwMirmn,  pub- 
^  B  Mi,  kw  a  deriee  of  a  whetAone 
I*  ■Tfdtt,  witk  Ihif  hcMMfc : 


c  r^Hcka  ot  Dr.  Mtror  on  Uie 

rf  TWwu,  I  wil  coadiMle  tUs 

ck  M  BK  fife: — ** Tnc pififfifiite 

ialBed.  KC  le  «K(cQeat,  tkat  lew 

I  btCBem  the eoal eoflectMiepwl 
__MniBaa  aotkor'a 
iSae^  m  intfaeneed  bj 
Ipwjifrinw  of  life,  tbie 
t  «jiUw«.  Some  men 
I  of  fame,  aad,  whh 
^areatvays  vroa^;  with 
saiiCMlBliaa*  of  wrtcncy 
f^  Mw  sHi^  ttuvcu  ntaa  tnev 
1  tkif  oae  m  coatact  widi  the 
!•«(■  a  MaHiv  ind  a  practical 
MMbMl  k  «>  giMt,  ud  eipe- 
iKayaci  md  a  pledfi^g  naa 
laaa  wv  ■ecd  art  be  laranBCu 
iM— rjn)rfriiatl.ei 
il  ittn.  Tct  he  ifftan'to 
aaw  MMBVM  lach  a  wxree  eC  paw  re- 
^pMHB  ta  the  wai  of  G«4,  of  OtntsA 
rhrniri,  lai  «f  aoal  haMtiai  aaAer  al  his 

««ri«.l^ia 

;  of  hit  Bcnttasa 

mdia  I.Sf7.ea-  ' 
Ante  ^  J7iu- 


f.iwftM,    m    Flete   A««e^ 

h«(«k  at  the  nxae  of  the 

br  Kieteiri  ToteU.  the 

ihM  4*^  af  rVtewrr.  Aa.  107.    Com 

FWaflpaadhiiii   I'lMawhum." 

A  <«f7ar  tfMedWoa,  whkh  Dr.Mavor 

— ^-    ••  ba  — iqw.  i*  ia  the  British 

It  eMMti  afaalj  thirt«ea  qvMto 


Editiom  of  this  work 
1563  ;  aod  another,  "nrwlj 
ain{iltfied,''  1570,  1571  (Wttu). 
succeeded  ao  enlaiwnl  editioa  b« 
following  title  :  ^Fhc  haadrtd 
good  hnsbandrr,  naited  t«  m 
good  h  aswifciy.  'firsl  deriMd  ad  l 
augmentetl  with  diTene  MfffM 
coooeming  hopps  aad  nracMyi 
Deedeful  matten,  together  wkk  it 
before  ererr  moneth  cootalniae  I 
efiect  of  the  sajrd  moneth,  wit] 
and  a  preface  in  the  besiania^ 
ceanrr  to  be  reade  for  &  beta 
standing  of  the  booke.  Setfctlfcl 
Toner,  gcotieman,  aerraiit  to  t 
able  lorde  Paget  of  Beode«EJt.  ] 
at  I^ndon,  &c^  by  Rychard  TotM 
157S."  Reprints  appealed  inee^ 
1577,  1580  (tbf  fint  uaiBiileW 
1585,  1386,  1590,  1593.  15J7,  M 
I6(M,  1610,  1614,  1&20,  163a  10 
1693,  all  in  quarto,  black-letter,  ei 
of  1600,  which  ia  stated  to  b* 
Uartvn  mentions  another  ediiica,  { 
One,  cntitle«l  Twurr  Rediritmt,  wa 
bj  a  Mr.  Uilnian,  in  1710,  8ra.  I 
ihrther  notes  in  1744.  An  cdil 
edited  bv  Dr.  W.  flavor  in  1»IJ.^ 
Sra  with  many  notes  and  adilii 

To  this  I   am  tndebtnl  for 
whole  of  the  iirecetUng  i 
ceming  the  eilitioris  ofTi 

TotLisi?iw»o/£rai»MaJra.ia' 
b  often  joined  f%*  Book*  ^^'M^m 
lainng  tiu  CaiOe  o/Dd^H,lh  Gk 
UnOaT/Uaetie,  tSe  Arhcmr  ef  Vmt 
At  CeMe  of  Repealamer.  Anocbr 
ascribed  by  Qwr  to  th«  paa  ^' 
viz.  Ttnocftite  A  Agrieat^n  Ymti 
gHeu.  LondoB.  1638-7^  Botklhn 
meationed  works  aie  extnmciT  i^ 

Ttawr  dedicated  his  back  Inlt 
William  P^et,  in  an  acnsticv  aid^ 
death  to  •'UieLord  Fi^ofBMal 
his  sea  aad  heir.  From  thh  v«  h 
Tnsser  ahared  ao 
fate,  for  he  ttJls  lu  — 


WbtaSMii 


WVsW 


'j7S:zr^^ 


Its  price,  wbea  fnt 
BcribeJ   ia  his    prefttorr 


palMtll 


time,  it  is  a  metre  easily 
tA ;  and  verse  is  well  xUpted  to 
ion  the  m>;iiiory  the  imus  of  uae> 
■nd  rural  directions  contained  in 
In  the  rhymingpreface,  "  to  tlie 
his  book  "  (for  Tusser  seemed  to 
hing  in  verse),  he  says,  — 

t  look  jre,  I  nrmj  roD  ihrw  what  V 
nni  pointKl  wtth  rbsCorlrk  Sue  ? 
hoibuidry  w«kech  oac  thAt, 
r  U't  AD7  mranlns  ottnlat." 

th  rhairter  consists  of  a  series  of 
t  excellent  "  Good  Husbandry 
rorthy  to  be  followed  of  sucii  us 
He  omitted  no  o[>[>ortunitv 
lor    seosouuble    rellec- 


'f^T^'. 


.rinc.  liHok'nHh  thi>  tprtns. 
r  fallmg,  the  roiitrari  Iblog  ; 
b  bfd*  u»  labour  to  fffti  u  wc  cao. 
I  la  •  tNixdcQ  to  labouring  nuu." 

mends  tlie  system  of  moderate 
,  and  was  evidently  no  eueiiiy  to 
of  the  field: 

and  bawkm  take  heed  what  ye  Mjr. 

r  with  ouurtnj,  drlTes  tbvm  awaj  ; 
n  M  mao'a  better  will  o|>cn  a  Rap. 
act  wttli  radflneu,  for  fear  of  inUliop." 

ins  his  monthly  hushiindn'  with 
■,  for  that  was  then  the  {(eriod,  as 
1  arable  land  was  coinuionly  en- 
I  by  tlie  farmer.  lie  snys,  m  Iii:t 
anza, — 

haelmaa  llsblly,  new  farmer  rome*  In. 
nbandrr  forcetb  him  ;  new  ti>  in^n  ; 
0%er.  BtlU  taking,  tbe  time  to  blm  given. 
Auguftt  to  last  untlll  Mlchaelm.u  even.'* 

erance  of  his  object,  that  of  giving 

minute  directions  to  the  incoming 

even  gives  a  catalogue  of  farming 

c  in  verse,  in  nhieh  he  manages 

a<lroitness  to  include  several  ap- 

upracticable  names,  sutdi  as,  — 

arrow,  wheeUbarrow,  ihoFel,  and  »padr, 
lomb,  maoo-cf»mb,  and  wUlp  for  a  Jade," 

he  approved  practice  in  Tusser's 
BOW  timely  thy  white  wheat,  sow 

I  dust."  They  were  used  also  U) 
eal  into  their  wheat^llour  : 

II  lint  ml&ed  to  grow  »a  on  land, 
tarry  vbeal  till  It  (bed  a>  It  itand." 

ind  thin  sowing  bad  even  then 

stive  advocates : 

Knit  b*  In  wrwlng ;  but  icauerrd  In, 
it,  ryw.  and  peatnn,  I  love  not  too  thin : 

?aild  diwdge  with  a  pletiUful  hand, 
.  akad  of  aeod,  overgrowech  Ihj  land." 

ident  that  in  those  days  the  far- 
Dot  able  to  grow  their  com  on 
I  where  the  mo<lern  holders  find 
e».  'i'hiis  ho  spoiUtii  of  the  difli- 
found  in  proilucin^  barley  in  the 
BrantJiam,  in  Ksaex,  where  he 
ue  land )  ant),  again,  he  t<9lU  us, 
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what  will  surprise  the  modern  skilful  Suf- 
folk fiunera,  — 

"  In  Siiffblk.  again,  wherau  whiwt  never  grew. 
Good  hiultaiulry  lued.  good  wheat  land  1  knew." 

And  he  adds,  — 
"  Ai  gravel  and  land,  li  for  rye  and  not  wheat." 

lie  mentions  several  varieties  of  wheat 

then  grown  bv  the  farmers  of  the  reign  of 

go(Kl  (.iueen   liess,  such  as  white  and  red 

rivet,  white  and  red  poUanl,  Turkey  and 

grey.     But  of  tliis  last  he  says,  — 

"  Oati,  rjre,  or  elte  liarley,  and  wheal  that  U  grey, 
llrlngi  land  out  of  comfort,  and  aooo  to  decay. 

The  land,  however,  waa  evidently  fanned 

with  little  skill : 

"  Two  cropa  of  a  tallow,  enrtclit-tb  the  plnuRh, 
Though  t'one  be  of  (teak*'.  It  i»  land  Ruud  enough  : 
One  crw  and  a  fallow  koine  koll  will  abide. 
M'hore,  If  ye  go  further,  lay  profit  aalde." 

He  warns  the  farmers  to  l>eware  of  com- 
slcalers,  and  to  keep  their  soil  in  good  heiu-t ; 
to  manure  their  lund  with  the  earth  from 
headluiids  and  old  banks  :  he  commends  the 
U.1C  of  iii^'ht-snil  for  gardens;  and  recom- 
iii<-iv<i3  the  manure  of  the  fann-vard  to  be 
laid  up  "  round  on  a  hill."  And  fie  had  tlie 
wisdom  to  perceive  the  advan|.ages  of  shed- 
feeding  live-stock : 

while  1 


'  The  hnatelng  of  cattle, 

r  all  lueh  aa  arc  fei-bl 


•  inter  di>lh  hold, 
1>  good  for  all  lueh  aa  arc  fei-tdf  auil  olil ; 
It  tarelh  much  compHU  and  nmny  a  «lpe|», 
And  ipareth  tbe  pasture  for  walk  of  tby  abeeii.** 


L 


Grazing  has,  since  Tusser's  days,  been 
more  and  more  on  the  decline,  as  soiling 
has  been  better  appreciated.  A  distin- 
guished modern  witty  divine,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  thus  zealously  denounces  the  graz- 
ing system :  "  (irazing  is  an  absolute  bar- 
barism; it  is  just  tbe  same  as  if  you  desired 
your  ser^'ants  to  trample  and  roll  over  your 
oread  and  butter." 

For  faint  cuttle  he  recommends  the  use  o' 
bay-salt ;  an<l  in  his  February's  husbandry 
gives  some  directions  for  the  management 
of  their  dung,  which  betrays  a  deplorable 
wont  of  knowledge  in  its  economy : 

"Wholjiv-'  . '*re  he  Inreth  on  plow, 

SiM-h  liii  ,  .M  thrln  (l"tli  allow: 

Utiem.  ;  .,,1  It.  „i  illll  Irl  II  •talld. 

Kfe  evvf  I"  ytum  It,  vr  take  It  ill  liaml. 

Place  dung-heap  alow,  by  tbe  fijrTow  along. 
Where  water,  all  winter-time  did  it  sitch  w rung : 
fio  make  ye  the  land  to  be  lusty  and  fat. 
And  cum  Ibcreoo  sown,  to  be'betlwr  fbr  that" 

In  another  place,  however,  he  reroin- 
meiidii  the  farmer  to  use  the  mud  from 
ditches  and  ponds  at  a  tlreuing  fi>r  Iheir 
land. 

I'hey  harvested  tbrnr  com,  it  aeems,  then, 
much  after  the  same  manner  u  at  the 
present  day.  They  rcapetl  their  wheat  ami 
mowed  iheir  stubbles;  and  ihin  (lii'v  cHrried 
us  we  ilo  now,  as  soon  as  {loimiblo  iil'icr 
han-est: 

4  H  2 


TUSSER,  THOMAS. 


*  Tir-  itss  tL  arac-prsiF  wiik  ante  or  tun,  i 

Azii  IS  tc-  :*rlrT,  Tusser  say*.  — 

•  Tw  wnrTBT  rf  Mrrff .  if  buVr  do  »tand. 
'tt  rsfvpriz  ssii  :«>£  f-v  :>^  nd  out  trf  h^tnJ : 
j.'Qtf  n<:-*  C  uii  -K&f  :t.  A=d  »rt  it  OO  fix-kl ; 
Stvm  Bi:**  s.  sai  tuc  :!.  jod  ««c  fc  on  sbuclu.** 

IV£7  Li;  ;-i.  a:  the  period  when  Tusiser 
■wT-.Tt-  ::  ?«?i*:ij..  tho  tarrwt-work  cither  by 
liif  urn  :c  "ry  Ao  day ;  of  which  motles  of 
Ci^:::z  li  tie  c:m  he  seems  to  prefer  the 


's^  .la^'risg  it  out. 

1  All  out  of  dOUbC." 


ir*  iiT^Kiiic*  V'  lie  farmer  with  regard 
:.  zisi  t^.'im-:-:  ::  bU  barresnnen  and  the 
T».».c  Cl•:•Ar*ir^.  in-i  'ij*  warm  hordes  for  the 
rfc-niic"*  js.'.-*:^css.  :*£Cr»y  :he  exeeilent  bene- 
T.yiC.-.  izcTJi  '»::i  '»ii:i  be  was  actuated. 


TV-I  «4l.'-?  £  liT  -.•*•«  TL.  JtlTiff   be  put. 

r.  mtipritrs  ir;  ait.'7  ac  :«cifr  i; :«  Lu^ 

It  lar-'-fxc^Btf   iiwr-HC  f .  U.  iiifrriatf  Asd  a!I. 
^n:««ir  miAf  k  T:ip«rip'.  ff-wi  ri«r  :a  the  hiJ' ; 
kiw  t:i  Air  a-  ;tjfen  ic  » 1  v"  ^^.r:»>•  v  :be:-  4^if . 
jkiK  ec  u«m.  At  wtrr;  &_  Air^eK-tise  loc; . 

-«'nu<!  HiOM.  tr«  Mr*Tfi.  >c  ?.-ce  V  twfrsl'i : 
-  .".fsi.  n  ■  jpa^  w—  —  i.f  1  rf xV  f :  u<i  try  ; 


They  bought,  in  Tnswr';  time 
of  mlt  fish  as  would  amaze  a  mo 
in  these  protectant  daj-i.  ysheo. 
crease  of  green  winter  /iwd  c.itti 
are  kept  ea$ilr  through  tlio  ' 
frc^h  meat  if  alwavj  to  liv  had.  ] 
would  now  think  of  undertakio 
to  buy  fiih  :  jet  he  directed  ti 
the  iixteenth  centurr,  — 

'*  When  harmt  ij  «iid^,  take  ichlppiBK 

;  Linp,  Mll-fi»h.  aiHl  hrrriBr  fir  Ltf't) 

Cm  iiomc  that  is  twUKhc,  aind  ,;'>  lUcl 

I  With  priMr-anm  brlxKn  ll,  the  uli' 

I      Ther  had  a  rude  war  of  mvas 
it  feems : 

-  At  haswires  arr  tracbni.  Iniind  crii 
llov  m  inter  nifhtl  pasMth  by  rn-«i3| 

The  care  of  the  garden  evidt. 
the  wife's  share,  who  had  alwi  ii 
feeding  of  the  househ  Jd.  It  ftvi 
labourers  h-id  then  a  great  fi>adct 
ridge,  for  Tussier  telk  lu.  — 
••  So  troaa-mm.  no  bellTfull,  lilwum 
_  In  Other  davs.  too,  it  is  c»-i'ltEt 
cing  was  no  mean  part  of  tfa« 
artK-ation.  for  it  is  here  ^aid.  — 

■■  Wiff,  rliick  fro  Ihj-  wkI  hemp  lh»  St!i;» 
Thii  I'v^krlh  riijre  l?I!r»» ,  ihf  of.T  a»''^ 
I' I*  l*on»  tjT  thj  ipinnin^-,  IfATt  Mxr.-.l 
F.  r  >lKW-thrcjul  and  ha'ler.  for  ?»•;-•  ir.a  ■ 
Nc'  pluck  up  tbf  Sax  fur  tbr  mahim  I: 

Tusser  never  seems  to  havo  I'lr; 

sr.v  oci'asinn.  to  reoommcnl  i" 

h  ::l:T  the  f»in-UK»nt  of  hi«  ;ii--  '':: 

the  'iuestion  f-f  the  tithos,  i.ii-.-  -..  • 

t--'  iho  farmer.  wa»  ii<>t  l«^t;-^i■••i•.' 

Ho  ad«'i:-i>.i  his  ftiniiiiig  ^retb^■n  l 

■■  T:'.~t  •'•;'■▼  ajhi  irulT.  wirh  h^anj  r  ,*i  ■  : 
Ttir  IK»J  a--d  1::*  ttA«K!  g  mat  J***..  »tr^ 
r*  ich  rar^-".  r.f^M  i;:t-tt;  L:.  'ij.;:*  :  ■■ :  .• 
Tii^k  tf.i--  tPT  L;rl  tVul.  arJ  ,-  >=  .>  rj 


■■f-<  ■•f  Hu^'m:,-! 


■ry. 


I!.- 


•  i  r.'.Wr.ian.  was.  it  i<  i-i-iKiu.!-i.  L 
;>r..\:  with  T'k-  H:;.>'>ii>,'!r^- ::.  i'''". 
1;  :?  writti'a  is  mrher  a  Li'  r  •  '..n 
Th-.r.  :he  :"  nner.  :i!\.l  ha.-  .in  ry.-^: 
•ry.  "to  the  r;:;h!  b.  ■::  t.i-"  I--.  ; 
•-?;v  :j1I  ;.»!  !;..Iv  .iij'l  •.•..•-:■:■. ^y.  :." 
r^v;:."  wLl'.b  he  th::>  i- im::;' l- -.■? : 

.\r.-.  ?-.i«j    .    b.A'-. 
v.:   ■..•»  J.i;:  t.»!v 
Ml  :/-,-5  t.i.r!. 
*.'■  ■:  -.>—     ";  h-iv  ;  TTn, 

l>  'Mi  km.*',  r  .c  .J-J.-':!T 
r.-.-.-  n  .■r:.-ii  l.-  I'.i.i 


TzU 


w.rk  .vn;a:n<  an  s'r.-jr. !J! 


r\-  ::  •:•.>.  ;r.  hN  i:-u.i!  rtvl..-  ■.<•  »•->:" 
:"  r  :•;•.-  i>.v.'.i:,'t  i.:'  h..;ii..li..li  irv- 


TDSSER,  THOMAS. 

At  breakfast  time  tlie  wife  was,  in  those 
QTS,  tlie  carver  lor  the  farm-aerviml,i : 

L*t  huf«iff  be  rarvor,  liH  pntU^r  be  heat. 
A  BDCM  to  each  one  with  a  inurtcll  ur  meal." 

In  the  cookery  department  the  now  nearly 
Kinct  race  of  tumnpita  were  indispensable 
tendants  upon  the  cook : 

Good  dlliKent  turobroclic,  and  Inulf  withal/' 

In  Im  washing  section  lie  is  rather  more 
than  gentle  in  hiii  conclusion  :  — 

wash  «dl,  and  wrin|r  well,  but  beat,  je  wot  hnw, 
aajr  lack  beating,  1  fear  It  be  you." 

rn  liis  directions  for  malt-making  he  ul- 

Ics  to  the   use  of  straw  iiml  wooil,  hut 

not  mention  the  nioilerti  fuel,  coke,  or 

Dders.    They  used,  it  seems,  to  dine  at 


Bf  DooQ,  Me  your  dinner  be  ready  and  neat ; 
lit  mmt  tarry  »ervant,  not  irrvant  fall  meat." 

'Kie  mistress  of  the  house  then  made,  as 
in  some  {>arts  of  Kugland,  her  own 
ndles,  it  seems :  — 


le  foe  thy  tallow,  ere  froit  cometh  In, 
And  nuUte  thine  own  candle,  ere  winter  begin." 

Twice  a  week,  SundiiTs  and  Tliurstlnys, 
ploughmen  were  entitled  to  roast  meat 
supper ;  and  to  a  harvest  goose  when  the 
was  ({athere<l  in.    At  harvest-home  the 
(tress  wait  enjoined,  — 

Remetnber  thou  therefnrn.  thouffb  1  do  It  not. 
irh«  iced-calie,  and  paitlea,  and  furmely  pot." 

In  Tusacr's  time  a  very  unnlidlesome 
m  prevailed,  in  the  absence  of  carpets, 
•tTvwmg  the  citizens'  houses  with  rushes, 
those  of  the  country  with  (lowers,  lie 
pci,  tliereforc,  a  list  of  "  strewing  llowers 
■11  sorts,"  in  which  we  find  only  the  com- 
M  sorts  of  tlowcrs  now  cultivated,  such  as 
Hrtli[M,  daisies,  lavender,  roses,  sage,  tansy, 
lalet«,&c. 

Such  were  the  works  of  Tusser,  writioga 
iiioh  were  long  in  the  hand-book  of  the 
iDgtish  country  gentleman.  That  they  were 
pnlor  is  evidenced  by  the  rapiil  succession 
copious  editions  which  fell  to  their  lot ; 
t  they  were  read  with  dcli<;ht  is  shown 
the  way  in  which  he  is  commonly  i|uoted 
(he  farmer  of  all  grades.  If  he  ha<l 
'ken  in  prose,  an  hiu^  been  sometimes  atig- 
ted,  he  might  certainly  have  lieen  more 
•truclive  to  the  few,  but  he  would  not 
e  been  read  by  the  many. 
'"  fiopular  details  anil  histories  of  all 
escaping  .from  riidejicss  are  com- 
vrilleu  in  verse;  iiiid  multitudes  can 
these  by  heart  who  never  were  taught 
Tus>er,  therefore,  is  deserving  of 
titude  <if  the  Knglish  fanner,  for  his 
tended  U>  improve,  to  refine,  to  ele- 
profcsaion  be  cclcbrnted  in   his 


versos,  Tho  attempt  at  any  thing  like  n 
systematic  treatise  on  farming  had  not, 
when  Tiisscr  died,  been  deeme<l  possible. 
(Qtuirt.  Joum.  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p.  69.) 

TUTSAN.     See  Johh's  Wobt. 

TWAYULADE.  {Lutera;  named  in 
honour  of  Martin  Lister,  M.D.  a  faniixH 
English  phyaiciun  and  naturalist  ;  best 
known  as  a  conchologist  and  cntomologisL) 
A  genus  of  curious  little  native  plants, 
growing  wild  in  shady  places.  They  may 
be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 
and  are  Increaseil  by  divisions  of  the  roots. 
{Piubiat  But.  Diet.) 

TWLt'ALLOW.  A  term  anplie<l  to  a 
second  ploughing  over,  or  fallowing  the 
land. 

T\VIG-RUSU.  (Cladium,  from  kladot, 
a  branch  or  twig,  referring  to  the  aptK'ar- 
ance  of  the  phint.)  This  is  a  genus  of  hard, 
harsh,  ruahy,  ol>cn  jirickly-edgcd  |iliint», 
whose  stems,  whether  rmind  or  triangular, 
ore  more  or  less  clothed  with  alternate 
sbeathing  leaves  or  scales.  Spikes  nume- 
rous, brown  or  bla»:kish,  aggregate,  gene- 
rally panicted  :  one  species  only  is  indige- 
nous. The  pricily  twig-rush  (C.uiaritciu), 
which  is  pcrermial,  and  grows  about  feus 
and  in  boggy  places,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  long  anil  creeping  rootji 
stretch  under  the  mos.s,  and  tlirow  up  erect, 
polished,  angular  stems,  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  bearing  kc-cled,  ljiper-[Kiinte<l, 
sharply  ecrratcd  leaves.  The  llowers  are 
in  erect  corymbose  panicles,  with  furrowed 
branches,  consisting  of  two  llowering  spikes 
of  a  rusty  brown  hue.  The  fruit  is  a  driiftc, 
containinK  a  hard,  brown,  angular  nut. 
{Smilh'/i  Eiifi.  Flor.  vol.i.  p.3C.) 

TWrrCII.     Sec  Couch. 

TAVITE.    SeeLiKHKT. 


u. 

UDDER.  The  glandular  organ  of  a 
cow,  mare,  ewe,  or  other  animal  which  is 
destined  for  the  secrctioii  of  milk.  There 
are  four  teats,  each  of  which  consl.'.ts  of  two 
granular  lobated  glands,  comprehending  ■ 
liliKHlvcssehi,  nerves,  and  milk  ducts,  all  of  f 
which  first  unite  into  eight  or  ton  iirincipid 
ducts,  and  these  again  into  one,  which  jier- 
forates  the  skin  of  the  teat  at  its  apex. 
The  granular  part  is  the  secreting  organ ; 
but  how  the  milk  is  separated  tVoiu  the 
blooil  is  not  known.  It  is  known  to  bu 
ailected  in  the  vesicles  of  the  granules,  which 
open  and  {xjur  the  secretion  into  the  ducts ; 
but  how  or  in  what  manner  the  chemical 
change  takes  place  to  fonii  blood  into  milk, 
is  a  mystery  which  may  never  be  *ak<»w\. 
See  CkTTUs,  Miut,  lit. 
4u  ti 


U1.IBEL. 

ULCER.    See  Cxsciai. 

UT.MUS.    See  Eij«. 
UMBEL.     In  botany,  a  particular  ar- 
rnn^'ment  of  the  llowere  in  certain  plants, 
of  whioli  the  carrot  is  a  familiur  extiniple ; 
the  peduncles  and  pe<licle8  spring  from  a 
common  centre,  and  rise   till  they  form  a 
somewhat  flat  tulV.     The  umbel  is  a  loose 
linfloresc-ence,  the  primary  axis  of  which  is 
abort,   and   die   secondary  long ;    and  the 
umbel    becomes   compound   when   the  »e- 
con<lary  axes  are  <leveloped,   in  the  same 
manner  an  the  jirimary.     Uolh  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  umbel  is  genenillv  fur- 
nished with  brai'tes  at  the  jwint  of  its  di- 
l^erjience.     The  secomlary  umbel  is  termed 
wnheUuIe.  Tlicdillerence Iwtween  an  umbel 
and  a  corymb  is,  that  in  the  hitter  the  flowers 
form  a  flat  heiul,  the  secondary  axes  arising 
alternately  from  diflerent  points  of  the  pri- 
mary, not,  ns  in  the  former,  springing  from 
a  common  centre.    See  iKn-oBESCBSCB. 
UMBER.    See  Gbatllnc. 
UNDERWOOD.     A   term  applied  to 
coppice,  or  anv  wood  not  accounteil  timber. 
See  Coi'PicE,  t"oEEST,  and  Pi.axtatioji. 

URE.  A  provincial  term  ai)plicd  to  the 
udder  of  a  cow,  sheep,  &c. 

URINE.  A  saline  fluid  secreted  from 
tlie  bloo<l  of  animal.s  by  the  kidneys,  col- 
lected in  the  uriiuiry  bladder,  and  emitted 
by  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Urine  difTers 
[in  diiriTont  animals,  and  varies  in  its  cha- 
[ ractors,  necordiiig  to  the  kind  of  food  em- 
I  ployeil.  The  usual  salts  contained  in  it  are, 
luliihatc!),  phosphates,  and  chloriiies,  nil  of 
which  are  fertilising  substances.  The  urine 
also  of  oxen  and  horses  is  alkaline ;  it  un- 
dergoes decomposition  less  rapidly  than 
that  of  carnivorous  animals  :  it  i-outains  hip- 
purates,  but  no  lilliic  ai-.iii,  that  substance 
which  forms  red  gravel  in  man.  Hippuric 
acid  contains  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Urine,  therefore,  is  of  much  use  as  a  ma- 
nure, improving  most  kind.*  of  soil.  Colu- 
niclla  has  asserteil  that,  stale,  it  is  excellent 
for  the  roots  {>f  trees.  And  Ilartlib  com- 
nemls  the  Dut<'h  for  preserving  the  urine 
■ows  as  carefully  as  they  do  tSe  dung,  to 
enrich  their  hinds. 

It  is  a  fluid  capable  of  being  employed 
with  great  benefit  Iki(!i  on  mmauws  and  on 
lira/tin  land.  (Com.  JiiHird  of  Agr.  vol.ir. 
[1.410.)     Sec  LmiTiD  Mandhe  and  Niobt- 

HOIL, 

UUITII.  Provincially  tLe  etheringv  or 
liiriilitigs  of  hedges. 

UiUV'ES.  A  term  applied  ix>  nets  to 
c.iti-h  hawks  with. 

UURV.  A  kind  of  blue  or  black  clay, 
lYiiig  near  a  vein  of  coal 


VTSGETABLE  i 


wbicji  aro  Anmd 
and  other  eraMOL 


«pMll»l 


VAGS.  A  term  praviaeMlIy  if|£ii< 
turfs  cut  and  <lried  for  fa«L 

VALERIAN.  iValerUoM.)  A«i(< 
plants,  most  of  the  species  of  «M  M 
very  ornamental  in  tluwer  bortei.  At 
perfectly  hardy  kinds  aiiocetd  vd  ii ^ 
mon  garden  6oU ;  tboae  Croin  wmv  ft* 
mates  should  bo  grown  in  poU,  iaaaina) 
of  lonni,  sand,  and  peat,  and  jjhaA  ii  ( 
frame  or  green-house  in  winter.  IV;  jn 
all  readily  increased  by  dit  ixioa  tt  ikMh 
There  are  three  perennial  indigeooa^Mft 

1.  The  red  yalerlan  (  V.  rAra\  af*^ 
nial  which  grows  on  chalk  difi  mIM 
walls,  bearing  a  oorrmb  of  eiifMl  a^ 
coloured  scentless  flowers  froB  ioi  • 
September.  The  plant  is  gLucMi,  a' 
ri.sej  two  fc«t  in  height;  the  watasavh^ 
ceolatc  and  entire,  ooraiinnally  Uc4*i 
near  the  base. 

'2.  The  small  marsh  valeriaa  (r.^Ml 
which  is  also  perennial,  very  oaoaai  • 
moist  boggy  meadows,  flowoing  ia  im. 
It  is  a  small  {Jant,  seldom  more  iImi  is^ 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  arlick.  IW 
flowers  are  flesh-culoored,  with  Aart,  Uas 
spurs. 

U.  Great  wild  valerian  (  V.  it^fanafaJL  • 
perennial,  found  in  manhaa,  and  atari  iW 
flanks  of  pools  and  riven,  tfamwmt  ■ 
June.  The  roots  ar«  attached  lo  a 
ing  rhizome ;  the  stem  fbnr  feet  h^ 
coarsely  serrated  leaves,  broad  aM  M» 
below,  and  becoming  linear  at  iWy  ns  * 
the  stem.  The  (lowers  are  in  iwy^k" 
panicles,  and  of  a  pale  black  colsar.  Ai 
odour  of  the  root  is  strooe.  It 
oil,  re.'in,  and  on  acid :  ItciRK 
eminently  anti^pasmwlic,  it  is  fWT  ^ 
miently  prescriboil  with  ntccMS 
ricnl  cases.  T'he  unpleaaani 
valerian  is  best  counterartcd  by  »  i^ 
addition  of  mace ;  bat  this  tfavaar  bMH 
in  hysterics. 

4.  The  heart-leaved  valerian  (y.ff*" 
ruafo)  grows  in  varioii!i  woo.!*  ia  S(»«tai 
It  is  not  so  tall  a  plant  as  the  la«t,  lh#  •■ 
is  furrowed,  and  the  stcm-leam  is**' 
shofied,  serr«tf<l,  aiid  tlw  up{«T  !■•  • 
downy  footstalks.  The  flowcn  •»  rf  • 
light  rose  colour,  with  a  tboct  spur.  H»" 
hales  neni'ly  the  same  odMv  M  tl*  M 
spt>ci«i.  ( PaiUi%'»  Bat.  DiKt. :  SaOft  Sf 
Flur.  vol.  i.  p.  «.) 

VALKRIAN,  GREEK.  Sea  J*«»«« 
Lai>i>i:r. 

VALUATION.    SccArrui 


I 


I-'STILMjO.    (¥tom\ut\ui,*c«TtWV«.\\- , 

pwinincc.)     \  gctx\»  o^  tvMv^x,  ■^«jnMb\'C\«i\,\    N^vi"«ltkStVai  CIlBMIiH'BT  i»  ** 
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VEGKTABLE  CHEMISTRY. 


I  of  Uic  icienoc  of  chcmigtry  which 
I   to   TegeUkble    substjuiccs.     Under 

■dl  AMAI.r8IS,  ClIEMIHTBT,    OlGANlC 

BlBi,  Gases,  Eabths,  Watek,  Salts, 
iBATDKE,  &c.  I  have  cixlcavoured  to 
e  all  the  facta  supplied  by  this  im- 
t  Bt'ience  for  the  iiaaistinco  of  the 
'  with  which  I  luii  ac'tuatntcd ;  I  iihal], 
Mre,  merely  insert  in  this  place  the 
»1  analysis  of  the  inurgauic  sub- 
>  found  in  several  of  tlic  commonly 
ited  crops  of  the  farmer ;  and  this  I 
rom  p.  316.  of  the  valuable  Lectttrei 
fHcuuunil  Chemislri/  and  Geology, 
F.  Johnston  ;  sec  also  Liebig's  Or- 
Chemigtry. 

ides  the  elements  of  the  organs  of 
I  other  substances,  obtained  from  in- 
c  nature,  arc  necessary  for  certain 
I  destined  to  siweial  functions  pecu- 

eikch  family  of  plants.     In  the  ashes 

plant*  left  after  burning  thuui,  these 
noet  arc  found.  Alnuut  all  plants 
n  acids,  in  combination  with  soda,  po- 
ime,  alumina,  or  magnesia.  The  quan- 
'  these  salts  varies  at  different  periods 
'  growth  of  the  plant :  thus  unripe 
»  contain  more  bitartrate  of  potassa 
be  ripe,  and  the  [>ot»to  more  potassa 
it  blossoms  than  al'terwards.  The 
I  of  a  toil,  as  has  nlrciuly  been  de- 

alten  the  quantity  »f  salts  found  in 
.  He  Saltola  Kaii,  raised  from  see<l3 
nU  near  the  sea,  in  au  inlaiul  warden, 
tis  both  potjissa  and  soda ;    but  the 

from  the  seed  of  this  contain  [lotassa 

But  these  facts  I  have  detailed  under 
ad  Salts,  &c.  ;  I  shall  therefore  only 
n  the  following  tables, 
examining  the  results  of  these  ana- 
ins,  the  farmer  must  remember,  that 
.•ids  and  their  bases  do  not  exist  in 

in  an  uncoftibined  state,  but  in  com- 
on  with  each  otlwr;  that  is,  as  sidts. 
O/the  yt»A  of  Whetit.  —  According  to 
iWTiris  of  Sprengel,  1 000  lbs.  of  wheat 

11-77  lbs.  and  of  wheat  straw  351 8 
r  aili,  coDsiating  of — 


2.  Of  Ihf  Ash  of  Barley.  —  A  thousand 
pounds  of  the  gram  of  barley  (two-rowed, 
Hofdeum  diatichon),  leave  234  ""•  ""'^  •''' 
the  ri|ic  dry  straw  52-42  llis.  of  ash.  This 
ash  consists  of — 


Potash 

Grain. 

Stnv. 

2-78  lbs. 

I'Solba. 

Soda   . 

2-90 

0-48 

Lime 

1-Ofi 

ShA 

Moi^ciia 

1-80 

0-76 

Alumina 

0-2S 

1-46 

Oxide  of  iron 

a  trace. 

0-14 

Oxide  of  manganese    - 

.      - 

0-20 

Silica  -            -            - 

11-82 

38-56 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-59 

1-18 

Phosphoric  acid 

210 

1-C(l 

Chlorine 

0-19 

0-7tl 

33-49  Ib& 

52-43  Iha. 

Potash 

Soda    - 

Lime  -  .  - 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Oxide  <if  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese    - 

Silica  -  -  • 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Chlorine 


Gnln. 


sinw. 


1-SOIba. 
1-32 
0-86 
0-67 
0-14 
0-40 
0- 

19-76 
0-83 
0-70 
0-10 


8-70  lbs. 

0-2 

1-52 

0-22 

0-06 

0-03 

o«a 

49-88 
0-79 
0-12 
0-05 


3.V80!bs.ls7-40lbs, 


% 

Grain  of 

Straw  or 

m 

Wh«l. 

Wbnl. 

2-25  lbs. 

0-20  lbs. 

i  - 

2-40 

0-29 

B 

o-as 

2-40 

;D(*ia 

0-90 

0-32 

nina,  with  a  trace 

'  iron 

0-26 

0-90 

a              .           . 

4-00 

28-70 

baric  acid 

0-50 

0-37 

sphoric  acid 

0-40 

1-TO 

inne 

0-10 

0-30 

1 1-77  lbs. 

,35. 1 8  lbs. 

Wl207 

1 
1 

Potash 
i  Soda    - 

"1 

Grain. 

straw. 

5.32  nM. 

0-3ilbe, 
Oil 

Lime  - 

i-sa 

1-78 

Magnesia 

. 

0-44 

0-12 

Alumina 

- 

0-24    ■ 
0-42 

0-3S 

Oxide  of  iron 

• 

Oxide  of  manganese 

- 

0-34 

Silica 

- 

1-64 

22-97 

Sulphuric  acid 

- 

0-2S 

1-70 

Phosphoric  acid 

• 

0-46 

0-51 

Chlorine 

0-09 

0-17 

10-40  lh«.'27-93lb». 

i 


3.  Of  the  Auk  of  Oatn.  —  ln  1000  lbs.  of 
the  grain  of  the  oat  are  contained  about 
2{i  Iba.  and  of  the  dry  straw  about  57,J  lbs. 
of  inorganic  matter,  consisting  of — 


4.  Of  the  Axh  of  Rye.  — The  weight  of 
ash  conlaiiieil  iu  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of 
rye  h  lOJ  lbs.  and  of  the  straw  28  lbs. 
This  luh  consists  of — 


6.  Of   the    Aiih    of    Beam,     PeoM,    and    i 
Vetthct.  —  The  ash  of  the  seed  and  slraii    ' 
of  Ulc  fidd  Wan,  VVc  ^<Ml  \c»s  laA  'iaa 
4u  iV 


ti«tdi(Fi 
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dried  in  tbe  I  organic  oompouads  ia  the  ibliNri 


lOOO  Dm.  the  lerenl  in-  |  pwtioDs 


Oadieofiraa 
Onkctt 


~       -     Mai 


riddl 


4-15 
8-16 
1-65 
1-58 
0-34 


1-46 
0«9 
2-92 
0-41 


SI-36 


16-56 
0-50 
6-24 
2-9 
O-IO 

o«r 

0«5 
2-20 
0-34 
2-26 
0<0 


8-tO 
7-S9 
0-58 
1-36 
0-3O 
O-IO 

4-10 
0-53 
1-90 
0-38 


Strav. 


31-21 


24-«4 


S-35 

27-30 
3-42 
0-60 

0-ao 

0^7 
9-96 
337 
2-40 
0-O4 


49-71 


8-97 
6-22 
1-60 
1-42 

o« 

OKW 
ODiS 
2-00 
O-SO 
1-40 
0-43 


22-90 


CL  Tit  Adk  tftke  Tmiaf,  Camt,  Part-  |  they  are  carried  Irom  the  field,  o 
rf<  md  J\\ttt\  — These  foar  roota,  as  |  respectirety  in  10,000 lbs.— 


! 

-m^ 

Curat. 

Fmrip. 

r«M 

1     Boots.        Lwn*. 

Boott.    1    Tn 

FWaA 

-  '    23-86           32-3 

35-33 

20-79 

4»28    1    >H 

jSofa  - 

.  i    10-48 

22-2 

9-22 

7-02 

23-34    '     «1 

-  ■      7-52 

62-0 

6-57 

4-68 

3-81     an 

!  Vnar  lii 

-  i      2-54 

5-9 

3-84 

2-70 

3-24     in 

'  *^~»;— 

-  ,      0-36 

0-8 

0-39 

044 

<M0         M 

Oaltntinm 

-  1      0-32 

1-7 

0-33 

Ottt 

042         M 

.  1     .      . 

-      - 

0-60 

sba        : 

-  .      3-88            12-8 

1-37 

1-62 

(m     »* 

Solphuic  arid 

-  1      8-01     1      25-2 

2-70 

1-92 

5-40    ,      41 

PSi»{ihoric  acid 

-         3-«7     ,        9-8 

514 

1- 

4«I    1     I« 

CUcriae 

2-39     ,        8-7 

0-70 

1-78 

ItO    1      5« 

63-3            180-9 

6619 

41-80 

8S-8J       MM 

7.  Of  the  A$i  ofdke  Gnustsmd  dorm. 
—  Th*  fullowii^  table  might  have  been 
much  enlarjed.  I  hare  thounfat  it  neces- 
sau-T.  however,  to  introduce  m  this  place 
ooJt  thc<!e  species  of  grass  and  clorer 
vhk-h  are  in  most  extensive  use.  I  have 
also  calculated  the  weights  given  below  for 
these  plants  in  tbe  ttaie  of  hay  onlg,  as  the 


succulency  of  the  grasses  —  that  ifc  ' 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  tbe  p«^ 
—  varies  so  much,  that  no  correct  esW 
could  be  made  of  the  quantit;  of  na^ 
matter  present  in  hay  or  grass,  from  »  k* 
ledge  of  its  weight  in  tbe  green  sal*'' 
The  annexed  quantities  are  contiiw 
1000  lbs.  of  the  dry  hay  of  each  jJsitf:- 


PMash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magmesia 

.Uamina 

Oxide  of  iron 

t>xide  of  manganese 

$Uica 

Solphuric  acid 

Phosi^oric  acid 

CUoriue 


1«W 


I  "T^r* 


8-81 
3-94 
7-34 
0-90 
0-31 


27-72 
3-53 
0-J5 
0-06 

52-86 


Red  CloTCT.   White  Clam. 


19-95 
5-29 

27-80 
3-33 
0-14 


3-60 
4-47 
6-57 
3-62 

74-78 


31-5 
5-79 

23-48 
3-05 
1-90 
0-63 

14-73 
3-53 
5-05 
211 

91-32 


13-40 
6-15 

48-31 
3-48 
0-30 
0-30 

3-30 

4-04 

13-07 

3-18 

95-53 


an: 
4-j: 

0« 


i- 
J-4 
9-1 
1-i 
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rEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  is  that 
|bcc  which  ticabi  of  the  vegetable  king- 

tits  habits,   pmpcrtics,   und  (irgaiii.su- 
in   the   most  Cduiprehensivc  uiannef. 
iDbject!)  have  been  clearly  stateil  by  Mrs. 
ttxt,  in  her  excellent  Convematimu  on 
mtable  Physiology,  when  deseribii));  (he 
Bret  of  M.  Ueeanilolk-  im  this  science ; 
>  what  she  has  so  well  (le.scrit>c(!,  it  la 
DeM  for  me  to  give  in  other  wordd.  "  So 
from  eoniining  himself  to  the  clasiiificu- 
lof  plant.s  the  phy'«iologist  examines  tJic 
Msbic  kingdom  in  itii  most  fomprchen- 
■nd  philusopbical  {^loint  of  view.    In  de- 
Ung  the  structure,  be   inveiitigatcs  the 
ita  and  properties  of  plants  and  shows, 
«nly  how  wonderfully  tbey  have  been 
led  to  fulfil  the  pur]K>.se5  of  their  own 
liplication   and   ]>reservution,   but   bow 
Brably  they    oiirnver   the  high   punwise 
bh  nature  has  assigned  to  tlieiu,  of  minis- 
ng  U>  the  welfare  of  the  animal  orealion, 
oiore  cspcciidly  to  that  of  man.     lie 
•  his  attention  ruirticuturly  to  point  out 
means  by  whicli  the  science  of  botany 
Momotc  that  with  which  it  is  most  in- 
idy  and  importantly  c(mne<'te<l, — agri- 
fcre.    He  mokes  ready  tlie  soil  and  sows 
e«d  for  the  husbandman ;  Le  c.\ tracts  the 
■•^  juices  and  the  salutary  jK>i90iui  for 
iSxysician  ;  he  prepares  materials  for  the 
tBff,  colours  for  the  dyer ;  in  a  word,  as 
P  ^umlii,  there   is  scarcely  an   art  on 
p.    he  does    not  confer  some  benefit, 
^   by   pointing   out   a   new    truth,    or 
&■»  against  on  old  established  error." 
h-    Uib  description  of  the  objects  of  the 
^«  of  vi^etable  physiology,  the  reader 
(■— €  that  almost  ail  its  dilferent  branches 

kkL  eated  of  separately  in  articles  which 
PBapersed  through  this  volume.     It  is 
tnereforc,  a  few  scattered  fragments 
I  pro(iose  to  gather  together  in  this 

t        See  IJOTAWT,  rEMPKBATURB,  LlGUT, 

•"■»«,  Gases,  Salts,  Wateu,  Accujiat- 

^,  PlTBErACTlOM,  &C. 

PB  description  of  the  cambium  or  de- 
Kag  lap  of  nbuits  was  omitted  in  its 
fc»  place,  and  the  effect  of  gravity  or 
Action  upon  plants  was  referred  lo  this 
■>  The  sap  having  ascended  into  the 
tea,  and  being  in  its  course  gradually  al- 
ii into  a  fluid  suitable  for  the  nourish- 
f*  of  tJie  plant,  descenils  principally 
f^gh  the  liber,  or  inner  layer  of  bark, 
a  »niall  portion  also  descends  through 
joung  wood  or  alburnum.  This  move- 
eapecialty  through  the  plants  with 
It  orancbes,  is  materially  facilitated 
fion.  as  by  llie  action  of  the  wind. 
Kni);hl,"  odds  Mrs.  Marcel,  "  has 
u  variety  of  interesting  experiments 
1209 


on  this  sul^ect.  He  confined  both  the  stem 
and  branches  of  a  tree  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  not  be  move<l  by  the  wind. 
The  plant  became  feeble,  and  its  growth 
much  inferior  to  those  of  a  similar  tree 
growing  in  its  natural  state.  He  confined 
another  tree,  so  that  it  could  be  moved 
only  by  the  north  and  scjiitb  winds,  and 
obtiiined  the  singular  result  of  an  oval 
stem,  tlie  sides  accessible  to  the  wind  grow- 
ing more  vigorously  than  those  sbcltered 
Irom  its  inOucneo.  Every  species  of  re- 
straint, and  esj)ecially  such  as  tend  to  ren- 
lier  plants  motionless,  impedes  their  growth. 
Stakes  by  which  young  trees  arc  proppe<l, 
nailing  them  to  walls  or  trellises,  green- 
houses, or  confined  situations  where  the  air 
Las  not  free  access,  check  and  injure  the 
vigour  of  vegetation,  and  render  plants  dimi- 
nutive and  weakly.  The  canibiuni  descends 
lUuiost  entirely  through  the  liber  or  most 
internal  and  youngest  layer  of  the  bark  ;  if, 
therefore,  a  ring  is  cut  completely  through 
tlie  bark  this  lliiid  is  aiTested  in  its  cour.se, 
und,  accumulating  utouikI  the  u|)per  edge 
of  the  intersected  bark,  wUl  cause  an  an- 
iiulur  protuberance.  The  descent  of  the 
cambium  thus  being  obstructed,  it  will 
accumulute  in  that  part  of  the  tree  above 
the  intersection,  afi'ord  it  a  (iujverabundance 
of  nourishment,  creating  a  prnjiorlional  vi- 
gour of  vegetation  and  a  coiTesptmding  ex- 
cellence and  profusion  of  produce."  This 
operation,  or  ringing,  is  often  performed 
on  the  non-productive  branches  of  fruit 
trees. 

The  effect  of  gravitation  orattraclion  u|H)n 
plants  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
germination  and  their  growth.  From  the 
very  nature,  however,  of  this  essentially  pre- 
sent power,  a  principle  known  only  to  us  by 
its  ettects,  the  research  is  surrounded  witii 
ditlicultiea.  Mr.  Knight,  the  late  excellent 
president  of  the  Horticulturol  Society,  de- 
Bcribed  some  of  the  cU'ects  uf  gravity  u[>on 
plants  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  when,  in 
addressing  the  fellows  ol'  the  Koyal  Society, 
he  observed,  *'  It  can  scarcely  have  escaj>ed 
the  notice  of  the  most  inattentive  observer 
of  vegetation,  that  in  whatever  position  a 
seed  IS  placed  to  germinate,  its  ra<iicle  inva- 
riably makes  an  effort  to  descend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  while  the  elongated 
germen  takes  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  und  it  baa  been  proved  by  Duhiuiiel, 
that  if  a  seed  during  its  germination  be  iVe- 
(juenlly  iiivertetl,  the  ixiints  both  of  the 
radicle  and  germen  will  return  to  tlie  fir.^l 
direction.  Some  naturalists  have  supfioseil 
these  opposite  effects  to  be  producetl  by 
gravitation ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  same  agent,  by  operating  uu 
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lid  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
It  the  volo<'ity  of  '250  or  80  ho- 
evolutioiu  in  a  minute  will  ulwavx 
imtely  ibc  dcp^ea  of  depression 
ktion  of  the  radiele  and  geniiun 
have  mentioned  ;  for  the  rapidity 
ation  of  my  wheels  was  somewhat 
id  by  the  collection  of  fibres  of 
against  the  wire  grate,  wliieli  ob- 
in  some  den;ree  the  passage  of  the 
id  the  machinery  having  been  the 
■hip  of  myself  and  my  gardener, 
S  supposed  to  have  moved  with  all 
larity  it  might  have  done  had  it 
I  work  of  a  professed  meehanie. 
loeive  myself  to  have  fully  proveil 
radicles  of  germinating  seeds  are 
lesccnd,  anil  (heir  geruiens  to  a«- 
•ome  external  cause,  and  not  by 
s  inherent  in  vegetable  life ;  and 
e  reason  to  doubt  that  gravitation 
Dcipal,  if  not  the  only,  agent  em- 
»  this  cose  by  nature.  I  shall, 
I  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 

I  conceive  the  same  agent  may 
iflects  so  diantetrieally  opposite  to 
r. 

radicle  of  a  germinating  seed  (as 
uralists  have  observed)  ia  increased 
,  only  by  new  ports  succesaively 
its  B]icx  or  (wint,  and  not  ut  all 
raenil  extension  of  parts  already 
ad  the  new  matter  which  is  thus 
ely  added  un(piCitionably  descends 
I  state  troin  (he  cotyledons.  On 
,  and  on  the  vegetable  fibres  and 
'bile  soft  and  llexible,  and  whilst 
T  which  composes  them  is  chang- 
a  fluid  to  a  soliil  state,  gravitation 

conceive,  operate  sufficiently  to 
iclinatiou  downwnids  to  the  |M)int 
liole ;  and  as  the  ra<licle  bos  been 
1  be  obedient  to  eenlrifugal  force, 
irccly  be  contended  that  its  direc- 
Id  remain  uninfluenced  by  gravi- 
[  have  stated  that  the  radicle  i* 

in  length  by  parts  successively 
its  point ;  the  gemien,  on  the  con- 
ogates  by  a  general  extension  of 
previously  nrganiseil,  and  its  ves- 
ibres  appear  to  extend  themselves 
tion  to  the  (juantity  of  nutriment 
ive.  If  the  motion  and  consequent 
on  of  the  true  sap  be  inlluencmi 
tation,  it  follows  that  when  the 
it  its  first  emission  or  sul>8Cquently, 
from  a  perpendicular  direction,  the 
aceamulate  on  its  underside;  and 
rnnd,  in  a  great  variety  of  expc- 
n  the  seeds  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
and  other  plants,  when  vegetating 
lat  the  vessels  and  fibres  on  the 
e  of  the  gcrmen  invariably  elon- 


gate much  more  rapidly  than  those  on  the 
upper  side ;  and  hence  it  follows  (lint  the 
points  of  the  germen  must  always  turn  up- 
wanls.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
similar  increase  of  growth  takes  place  on 
the  e.xtcmal  side  of  the  gernien,  when  the 
sap  is  impelled  there  by  centrifugal  force, 
as  it  is  attracted  by  gravitation  to  its  umler 
side  when  the  seed  germinates  at  rest.  This 
increased  elongation  of  the  fibres  and  ves- 
sels of  the  under  side  is  not  confined  to  the 
genucus,  nor  even  to  the  annual  shoots  of 
trees,  but  occurs  and  produces  the  most 
extensive  eU'ccts  in  the  subsequent  growth 
of  their  trunks  and  branches.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  gravitutiim  is  certainly  to 
occasion  the  further  depression  of  every 
branch  wliieh  extends  horizontally  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  when  a  young 
tree  inclines  to  cither  side,  to  increase  that 
inclination ;  but  it  at  the  same  time  at- 
tracts the  sap  to  the  under  sidcf,  and  this 
occasions  an  increased  longitudinal  exten- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  new  wood  on 
that  side.  The  depression  of  the  lateral 
branch  is  thus  prevented,  and  it  is  even 
enabled  to  raise  itw'lf  above  its  natural 
level  when  (he  branches  above  it  are  re- 
moved ;  and  the  young  tree,  by  the  same 
means,  becomes  more  upright,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  immediate  action  of  gra- 
vitation, nature,  as  usual,  executing  the 
most  important  operations  by  the  most 
simple  means. 

"  It  has,  however,  been  objected  by  Du- 
bfljncl  (and  the  grealest^leference  is  idwavs 
due  to  his  opinions)  that  gravitation  could 
have  little  influence  on  the  direction  of  the 
germen  were  it,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
truded, or  were  it  subse<picntly  inverted, 
and  made  to  jioiut  perpendicularly  down- 
wards. To  enable  myself  to  answer  this 
objection  I  made  many  ex|>eriincnts  on 
trees  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  of  the  bean, 
in  the  box  I  have  already  described  ;  and 
as  the  seeds  there  were  susjiended  out  of 
the  earth,  I  could  regidarly  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  every  efltirt  made  by  the  radicle 
and  gcrmen  to  change  their  positions.  The 
extremity  of  the  radicle  of  the  bean,  when 
made  to  iioint  i)erpcndicularly  upwards, 
generally  iormed  a  considerable  curvature 
within  tliree  or  four  hours  when  the  wea- 
ther was  warm.  The  gcrmen  was  more 
sluggish ;  but  it  rarely  or  never  failed  to 
change  its  dire<'tionin  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  all  my  eflbrts  to  make  it 
grow  downwards  by  slightly  changing  its 
direction  were  invariably  alwrtive. 

"Another,and  apparently  a  more  weighty 
objection  to  the  prece<ling  hypothesis  (if 
applied  to  the  subsequent  growth  and  form 
of  trees)  ariMi  from  the  facts  that  few  of 
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i  ube 


iato  sUA  a 
.  The 
that  of  the 
lainhijii  ii  matk  kM 
■■  Ifcat  of  the  radide  fnt 
>  t^w  av^  n  wiyi^wcttcev  Ibh 
paaMtion,  aad  thmfae  MBCt- 
■■■M  froaa  te  MHfWal  aoil 
that  hielh  h,  mj  CKtcad 
■I  cicij  diicvtMBf  craving 
tt^iStj,  a»d  prodaaqg  the 
■at  aaaAer  of  r— lifiranfwu.  Tboerer 
fad  van  wiurth.  aad  a  toil  best 
■■1.  As  tkcat  horicoMal  or  Luertl 
KTi)— dtWbaaeaf  thetieeoaerery 
iki  nil  am.  rlim  iiliax  iliian  iiii  tint. 
J  iaA«  ihoa;  and  the 
root,  hariag  executed 
rof  aecamig  aMiMiire  to  the  planta 
^  ■  Ihaa  dcfiriTed  of  proper 
,  «ai4  MMoig  alBMst  whoDy  to 
fl— .hli— aiaf  MliiwiKiiii  I  to  the  tree. 
'^JI«lnMfaMeM  IWbow  or  uf  turning  the 
aafii  laafctMefilwirhiavea  an.)  ')'■'  -nnr. 
•/ (kair  ikaato  to  the  %ht,  n 
drib  it  a^f  dirartiw  to  attatii 
to  ooM^pa«f  cUecdt  b  aiar  be  siupected 
UM 


tlmt  their  lateral  rooa  we  by  t^I 
directed  to  aaj  *otl  in  ibB- 1' ' ' 
is  best  caicalaMd  to  aamJk  lie  i 
wUch  tbejr  belong ;  and  it  ii  i 
that  miM^  the  greater  part  ol  { 
aa  aqaatir  plant  which  ha*  gm 
aoO,  on  the  mar^'n  of  a  bici*  or  ira  . 
been  loand  to  point  to  the  nae,  t 
those  oTaBother  apecie*  of  trse  vUiil 
beat  in  a  dry  soil  hare  been  asnta 
taJke  an  opposite  directian :  bat  Arj 
of  aoBK  experiments  I  have  aab  f 
<b»wrabie  to  this  hTpothesiti  toil 
ito4iitod  to  believe  iJku  the  mto  <* 
tbenani  wa  ts  every  dif^diai^  toa  i 
eona  BMwe  ■aBeroas  «h««  ihiy  r 
Ctoplagwtofrt,  aad  a  ao3  bcrt  I  ' 
•pMies  of  plaat."     (SUaatMi  i 

A  treegroirii^  i^ioBa  wallMi 
tance  from  the  grooad,  aad 
ill  sopplied  with  fiKxl  sod 
been  obaerrcd  to   ads|it  its 
situation,  and  to  make  verr  i  _ 
well-directed  etTorla  to  rsaa  ife  nl| 
neath  hj  means  of  its  roots, 
period  in  which  it  ia  msltiof  toa* 
little  addition  is  niiule  U>  lU  cnadal 
almost  the  whole  |>owcn  of  tin  fit^^ 
to  be  dii>;fte<I  to  the  gronlhWimft 
of  its  princi|>3l  nxilA.    To  tiuw*^'] 
oonaequcoce  is  ntinnill/  aMnt ' 
proceed  perpendioularly  tawwh  ( 
unless  made  to  deviate  by  i 
bodr ;  and  as  soaa  si  the  tvM>  I 
tai-b'i-d  themjclves  to  the  nil  *k  t 
grow  with  vigour  and  "'l''''^^*'' 
plant  atonmai  the  ordioiiy  boil 
m»ftiffl 

In  some  other  ezperimcnli  ■/  1 
iUnstrate  theae  highly  iolertoiK 
plants,  pieces  of  sMm,  sadsf  fbl 
of  iron  (green  vitriol),  bin*  ♦^''''jj^ 
of  copj*r),  WL're  plsocdsltol" 
perpendicularly  beneath  tht 
germinating  seeds  of  difljatrt] 
afibrd  sii  (iiirKiriuaitvofo 
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_.  iliilnol  ni««srl»« 
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.il  root»ws»,bo»«»*< 
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vegclu. 

gr*»wth  t'l  iiic  riH.ii'i  WA»  i-\-uuw»«tJ* 
moisture,  the  oontigaity  of 
ii'l ■■■■■•■  "Hiulil,  though  nat  i 
.'■  .-t  with  mm,< 

r  ;   I  had  rvoson  l«  i    ,    _ 

uf  roots  was,  ando  "*L,  1 
.   proiBDted  1^  s**^  ^^  I 
with  Um  detached  and  fagiliTC  f««°*    ' 
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idy  and  the  evaporating 


D  -which  plant*  establish  them- 
IWition  to  the\'ariou9  obstacles 
I  encounter,  as,  for  instance,  in 
f  Tiolcnt  winds,  is  very  remark- 
B  the  author  I  have  already 
Bch  remarks  in  another  place, 
ih  anil  forms  naatimed  by  the 
(of  every  species  are,  to  a  great 
Rident  upon  the  quantity  of 
eh   their   stems   and    branches 

tirinds  ;  for  the  effects  of  mo- 
growth  of  the  root  and  of  the 
tranches  are  perfectly  similar. 
fert  of  a  root  is  movetl  and  bent 
bther  causes,  an  increased  de- 
'albnmous  matter  upon  that 
Be*  place,  and  consequently  the 
Inumcliately  adjoin  the  trunk 
bd  tree  in  an  exposed  situation 
hg  and  rigid,  whilst  they  di- 
ff  in  bulk  us  they  recede  from 
tod  descend  into  the  ground; 
Bn  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
I  poaiee  sf  the  descending  sup 
ir  blurfc  is  obstructed,  and  it, 
tee,  generates,  and  posses  into 
I  roots,  and  these,  if  the  tree  be 
Igitated  by  winds,  assume  a 
[and  consertuently  divi<le  into 
.  A  kind  of  net-work,  com- 
kk  and  strong  roots,  is  tlins 
'the  tree  is  secured  from  the 
tich  its  situation  would  other- 
'H.  In  a  sheltered  vaJley,  on 
i  where  a  tree  is  surrounded 
B  by  others,  and  is  rarely  agi- 
kds,  the  roots  grow  long  and 
I  the  stem  and  branches,  and 
h  much  less  of  the  circulating 
Itadcd  in  the  deposition  of  al- 
Wth  the  ground ;  and  hence  it 
Ibtly  hajuK'ns  that  ii  tree  in  the 
M  part  of  a  valley  is  uprooted, 
Dosed  and  insulated  tree  u[>on 
I  mountain  remains  uninjured 
(  of  tlie  stonn."     {Selection  of 

Irestigations  as  these  are  fraught 
tion  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
'  not  only  illustrate  the  cvery- 
Mof  the  farmer,  but  they  piard 
^e  adoption  of  specious  no- 
inBcientific  eflbrts  to  increase 
kf  the  soil.  Such  researches, 
ily  fail  to  instruct  and  elevate 
'<  of  the  tiller  of  the  earth  in 
iui  one.  They  will  teach  him, 
long  since  well  remarked,  that 
"is  connected  in  the  vast 
;lobe,  and  that  order  emanates 
of  conflicting  phenomena. 


Animals  carrv  off  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo-' 
sphere,  replacuig  it  by  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and 
are  thus  at  work  to  adulterate  the  ccmstitu- 
tion  of  the  air  and  render  it  unfit  for  re- 
s[)iration.  Vegetables  take  up  carbonic  acid 
gas,  retain  the  carbfm,  and  give  out  oxy- 
gen ;  and  are  thus  purifying  the  air  tainted 
by  animals,  and  re-establishing  the  neces- 
sary prnportifins  between  its  elements. 
In  Kurope,  while  our  vegetables,  stripped 
by  the  severity  of  the  season  of  their  foli- 
age, no  longer  yield  the  air  contribut- 
ing to  life,  the  salutary  gas  is  Imme  to 
us  by  trade  winds  from  the  southernmost 
regions  of  America.  Breezes  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  intermingle  thus  the 
various  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  keep 
it^  constitution  uniform  in  all  seasons  and 
at  all  elevations.  The  substances  which 
are  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  are  absorbed  by 
])lnnts,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  nou- 
rishment by  which  they  are  maintained ; 
plants,  in  their  turn,  become  the  (botl  of 
animals,  and  these  again  the  prey  of  others 
which  subsist  on  tlesh.  Yet,  m  spite  of  this 
pcrjietiial  state  of  war  and  destruction, 
nothing  perishes,  for  all  is  regenerated. 
Nature  has  ordained  that  the  two  great 
divisions  of  organised  beings  should  depend 
the  one  upon  the  other  ibr  support,  ancl 
that  both  the  life  and  death  of  individuals 
should  be  cfiually  serviceable  in  preserving 
the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

"  If  we  come  to  consider  vegetation  as  it 
regards  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  this 
great  agent  of  nature,  subjected  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  the  control  of  man  in  a 
state  of  society,  is  the  main  source  of  his 
praspcrity  or  of  his  misery.  How  many 
countries  have  the  greedy  ambition  of 
princes,  and  the  degradation  and  ignorance 
of  the  iKy)ple,  mafic  barren !  Itecdllect 
what  Asia  ilinor,  ,)udea,  Egypt,  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  fo<it  of  Mount  Atlas,  have 
been,  and  behold  what  they  arc  at  this  day. 
Recollect  Greece,  6ncc  the  country  of  sci- 
ence and  of  liberty,  now  that  of  ignorance 
and  slavery  :  she  can  be  only  recognised  in 
her  ruiiiM,  and  her  monuments  of  the  dead. 
Man  had  denied  his  labour  to  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  her  treasures  to  man :  all 
vftni.shcd  with  agriculture.  The  traveller 
who  passes  that  country  of  so  great  renown, 
finds,  in  the  place  of  the  fine  foreita  that 
crowne<l  its  mountains,  of  the  rich  harvest* 
reaped  by  twenty  busy  nations,  of  the  nu- 
mei-ous  flocks  that  enriched  its  fields,  only 
naked  rocks  and  sterile  sands,  with  here 
and  there  a  miserable  vilUgc.  lie  seeks  in 
vain  for  sevend  rivers  recorded  in  history  ; 
they  arc  gone  !  Thus  the  rage  of  conquest 
and  of  rule  not  only  overturns  cities,  de- 
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I  whole  countries,  and  brings  back 
,  bot  it  dries  up  the  very  springs 
'  I  tbe  n^arai  nches  of  the  earth 
L    To  theie  ndaocholy  results 
~M*  ««  mislit  oppoae  tbe  more 
I  of  our  iratutry  ;  but  tfaej  are 
m  umuerly  within  the  pnwince  of  the 
I  of  cutiTBtkm  than  of  Tegetable  phy* 


SETABLE  M.\RROW.  (CWarMa 
•fj^bma,  Tar.)  The  fruit  of  the  soocada 
gaard  i*  oniformly  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
■■d  of  an  elliptic-oblong  shape ;  when  full 
growa  h  is  about  nine  inches  in  len^b  and 
famr  m  Ammtnrr,  and  is  by  fiu'  the  best 
adsMd  (or  cnliaaiTpaipases  of  any  species 
of  tte  gawd  tnbe.  Foroaltnresee  Govu>. 
TV*  vegetable  laanow,  aocordiag  to  Mr. 
SakMk  ifj  b*  used  at  any  ati^  of  its 
fcflk :  ■km  vttr  yoong  it  b  eood  fried 
wU  boMer;  when  large  or  about  balf  grown 
it  is  fcicelWiit  other  ^ain  bailed  or  stewed 
with  rich  berf  n«TT ;  for  either  of  these 
■naaes  it  Aoald  be  cut  in  slices.  The 
mm  has  a  peealiar  t«i>demeas  and  softaesit 
fitai  whirh  liiiamMiiii  i  it  has  received  its 
naaae.    (Basftr's  LOr.  of  Agr.  p.  623.) 

VELVET  LEAF.    See  Tama-MAixow. 

^'£^'IS1^X.  The  flesh  of  deer.  See 
MaAT  and  Dkkb. 

VEXI'S^  COMB.  See  SiisncMKD's 
Xaamj. 

^'ERJUICK.  An  acid  liquor,  prepared 
tram  the  twigs  of  tbe  Tine,  or  from  gr^ies 
or  *F^o  wt  are  unfit  to  be  oaoverted 
hMo  wise  or  dder.  It  is  also  made  from 
the  wi)d  crab  apples. 

VEKMIX .  A  general  name  for  all  birds, 
aaiaHb,  insects,  «c^  which  prey  upon  or 
prave  injurious  to  the  cultivator's  cropt^ 
and  to  htt  live  stock. 

IV  greatest  animal  plagues  are  cats  and 
mtes^  weasels,  sloata,  polecats,  moles,  foxes, 
aad  he^ehogs.  llwse  are  more  or  less 
imnrMS,  aeeording  to  tibeir  number,  fte. 
IWir  habits,  and  the  best  modes  of  keepii^ 
thorn  within  dtie  bounds,  have  been  already 
■etitad  imder  their  soreral  heads. 

Amnr^;  birdss  those  which  come  under 
the  term  venmn  are  the  kite,  sparrow-hawk, 
and  all  the  graniTorous  birds.  See  ilxDan- 
aow  BmsaL 

The  insects,  te.  comprise  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  fearfiil  daas  of  depredators. 
Amoaig  these  are  the  aphides,  caterpillars, 
aula,  heetlesi  and  their  gruba,  wire-worm, 
sim,  oarth-worma,  &f. 

VEBSAL  GRASa     See  Abtboxah- 

Kit* 

_    vkRSATILE.  In  botanr,  signifiesswiiig> 
in;  NehtlT  on  the  stalk,  m  as  to  be  eon- 
tmoaliTchangii^directiaD.   It  is  illustimtcd 
in  the  karea  of  the  ammt. 
«\4  ■ 


ainute  prieUm  m  k 

iU    SpUes  ilwdg.a 

of  puticlecf  nmll 
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VERTICILLATE.  DimMlial 

VERVAIN.     (  Veri€mi:  sail  isj 
rived  froni  its  Cdtic  name  fa 
is  a   gentu    of  extmneiy 
mental  plants  while  ia 
grown  m  pots  in  th«  {^ 
planted  out  in  the  fiove 
will  all  suc««e<i  wcJl 
during  tbe  summer  n 
of  V.  teucrioidea  tune  a  ( 
like    odour.     Tho^    aU   flomh 
light  loaoaj  soil,  with  careAd  i 
kept  in   pots.     The 
kinds  increase  rapidly  by  i 
in  sand  under  agtasa;  theg 
in  a  little  beat.     Hie  annoalsl 
should  be  raised  on  a  gentle  1 

One  species  is  indicciMMS,  I 
vervain  (  V.  officauluj,  a  pari 
grow*  by   rosd  sides  and  is 
grounds,  or  pastures  about 
root  is  woody,  somewhat  mmim  ] 
asoending,  one  loot  and  a  half  i^J 
rottg^iish,  with  minute 
Lewes  deeply  cut.    S{ 
composing  a  sort 
inodorous  flowers.    This  speries  km 
any  aromatic  or  other  sendUe  iiuali^ 
root  worn  about  the  neck  vili  i 
an  old  snperrtitious  remedy  <r 
the  king's  evil.  ( Paxbm't  BU. 
£«r.  Plor.  voLiiL  p.71.) 

VESTRY.    AparodiialMMdit^ 
moolv  oonveaed  in  the  vwoy  (^  Af  4 
Paiisii  vestries,  in  the  abenoe  W  m 
act,  are  regulated  by  the  1  &sWi< 
the  &86.8.  e.69^  and  thetf" 
At  all  paridi  vestries  the 
right  to  preside,  but  bis 
pssential.    (Maalef  t.  Bmid,  i 
687.)     By  Uiis  act  all  perwM 
ptxir  in  respect  of  an  sniual 
exceeding  6(V.  are  eotilM  Is  M* 
the  parish  \ntrr,  and  sb  aUn^ 
for  erery  addilMosl  SU  kt  vM> 
may  be  rated,  not  txettimf  'i  ^ 
,1...  _i...i,<     ^  penon  ii  a*  " 

J  in  a  vestiy  b<r 

I ...u'j*.     (f<^triwrv. 

R.617.)     When  vestrias  i 
parish  church  the  EiJijIsitTMl 
imisdiction  ratiome  Utti  cmr  tkM 
W  {WiUim  V.  ill*Jf«tk«B.* 
Sdect  vestries  may  be  h*  b'  "•    -^ 
liameot  or  by  custaok  bat  «  <*^ 
constituted  by  a  Can^T  t^  l** 
{Berry  v.  Bammtr.  IVakft  M) 
a  vestry  may  be  ooalimHd  >f 
saif  election.    Uhkbg^.Vi' 
765. )    To  ooasdtnu  a  vaU 
sel«vl   vestry  awwiintwt  « 
S9G.S.  a  ttu^mky  of  lh»  «W' 
diould  be  pi —Mil     (AwaM  *• 


VESICLES. 

.641.)  The  magbtratcs  arc  bouod 
I  69  G.  3.  e.  12.  to  appoint  all  pcr- 
innted  and  elected  by  the  parish- 
be  members  of  the  »elect  vestry. 
The  Jiutieei  of  Kent,  4  N.  »  M. 
ich  «elect  ve^itryman  may  be  cither 
rate  or  on  ovcraeer,  allhoiij^h  the 
I  member  by  virtue  of  hia  office. 

XES.     In  botany,  intlatcd  hollow 

icca,  like  blmlilers  or  blisters. 

H.    ( Vicia,  from   utwcio,   to  bind 

becuue  the  .Hpeuie.s  hiii'c  tendrils 
Ihejr  encircle  other  plants.)  Some 
Ikies  of  this  ^enus  lire  well  worth 
w  in  the  flower-border  fur  the 
r  their  flowers.  They  are  of  the 
Itnre  in  any  common  garden  soil. 
ionial  kinds  muy  be  readily  in- 
)y  dividing  the  root  or  by  »ee<ls. 
I  of  the  annual  kinds  only  rccjuire 
m  in  the  open  bonier  in  sprinc. 

and  its  varieties  are  extensively 
I,  and  well  known  by  the  common 
vetoh  or  tares ;  they  are  usei!  as 
ler  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  arc 
J  be  more  nutritive  and  profitable 
or  any  other  herbage.     The  seeds 

the  food  of  pigeons.  There  are 
enous  species  of  vetch,  the  prin- 
rhich  arc  the  tufted  vetch,  wood 
nmon  vetch,  and  bush  vetfh.  Of 
Ferent  vetches  (says  Sinclair)  ihat 
mitted  to  experiment,  the  winter 
Bommon  vetch  ( V.  tativa,  var.), 
he  most  nutritive  matter.  Si.xtv- 
bms  of  the  herbage,  cut  at  the 
wering,  afforded  four  drachms  four 
lutritive  matter;  while  spring  tares 
led  three  drachms  three  grains, 
£nns  the  justice  of  that  preference 
irtioe  has  given  to  the  fonner. 

tufled  vetch.  (V.  Cracca.)  A 
I  very  common  in  a  wild  state  in 
lickets,  osier  grounds,  and  bushy 
awi.  The  stems  are  two  or  three 
fiuTOWcd,  rather  downy,  climbing 
I  of  Uieir  long  mnny-branclied 
yy  which  they  choke  and  overtop 
it.  Leaflets  numerous,  eiliiitic- 
I,  downy,  or,  rather,  silky  on  ooth 
ipules  half-arrow-»hape<i,  mostly 
•'lowers  numerous,  in  dense  clus- 
itifullv  variegateil  with  tints  of 
ilet  buie.,  and  some  purple.  Le- 
rcely  an  inch  long,  smooth,  with 
re  dark  globular  seeds,  the  site  of 
lliis  vet<?h  is  said  to  l>e  nutritious 
Utle,  but  it  has  not  come  into  use, 
from  the  ililBculty  of  gathering, 
ivating,  so  jicrtinacious  a  cliinlier. 

in  his  llutory  of  Sluffbrilthire, 

this  and   the  Vicia  nyhatieu  ad' 
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vance  starved  or  weak  cattle  above  uaj 
thing  yet  known  ;  and  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his 
Eftai/ii,  speaks  highly  of  tliis  plant.  It  is 
inferior  to  the  wood  vetch,  or  common 
tare  (V.  nylvatica),  in  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  it  affords,  but  contains  much 
legs  superfluous  moisture.  This  must  give 
it  a  sujHjriority,  in  regard  tu  nutrient  \ito- 

i>ertte3,  over  tares  which  contain  an  excess, 
iiit  it  has  a  strong  creeping  root,  that  will 
always  prevent  its  admission  to  arable 
lands.  It  might  be  best  cultivated  on 
tenacious  soils,  and  tued  after  the  manner 
of  lucern,  to  which  it  is  much  superior  in 
nutritive  qualities,  though  greatly  deficient 
in  the  weight  of  crop.  Forty-three  grains 
of  nutritive  matter  consisted  of — 


Saccharine  matter,  or  sugar 
Mucilage       -  .  . 

Insoluble  and  saline  matter 


Graiiu. 
.     20 
■     13 
.     11 


The  tufted  vetch  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  seed  is  riiH!  at  the  beginning  of 
Sej)tember. 

i.  The  wood  vetch  ( V.  m/lDotiea)  grows 
in  our  woods  and  hedges,  chiefly  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Uritain,  and  is 
one  of  our  moat  elegant  wiM  plaiits,  well 
worthy  to  decorate  shrubberies,  or  to  be 
trained  over  a  trellis  or  bower.  The  habits 
of  this  vetch  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
species  last  des<'ribed,  but  it  seems  more 
impatient  of  ex[M>sure,  and  thrives  best 
where  it  has  the  support  of  bughes.  Tlie 
root  is  creeping, perennial;  herbage  smooth. 
Stems  numerous,  much  branche<l,  climbing 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  ft.>et,  antl 
spreading  widely,  decorating  the  bushes 
which  support  them  with  a  profusion  of 
delicate  flowers,  elegantly  variegated  with 
blue  an<i  white,  streaked  with  grey.  Ten- 
drils branched.  Leaflets  light  green,  el- 
liptical. Stipules  cresecnt-Aaped,  deeply 
toothed.  Legume  the  sire  of  the  last, 
bright  brown,  minutely  dotted.  When 
transjilanteil  to  ojk>u  situations,  the  jiro- 
dui'C  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  that 
of  the  tufted  vetch  or  the  bush  vetch, 
though  in  its  natural  place  of  growth  the 
produce  is  six  times  that  of  cither  of  these 
species ;  it  is  likewise  superior  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  it  affords.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  the  South  American  llamas, 
ate  this  vetch  with  more  eagerness  than 
tliey  dill  the  other  vctclics  or  natural 
grasses  that  were  on  several  trials  offered 
to  them.  The  wood  vetch  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

3.  Common  vetch  or  tare  ( V.  lativa)  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  is  in  general  cuiti- 
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«c  tbe  mnov-leaTed  crimson  retch  {V. 
maKttifiiiia).  spring  TCtdi  (  V.  kOifroida), 
raagb^podded  Tclknr  retch  (  r.iidn),  hairr- 
ft>v<3«i  reliov  retdi  ( I',  kgbnda).  smooth- 
pMded  tea  vetdi  (  V.  I^rigaia),  and  nnigfa- 
pnUed  panic  relch  (r.  bitl^riea).  These 
call  far  DO  decaikd  descnptioD.  {Sndair't 
Hiwt.  Gram.:  Smilk't  E»g.  Flor.  roL  iiL 
dl  279.^    See  Taj»  and  Vktchuso. 

VETCH.  THE  BETTER.  (Onilm*, 
irs^  fro.  to  excite,  and  hamx,  an  ox ;  the 
««-«fcw  of  TWophraftos  vas  the  name  of  a 
piact  «t«d  far  nnoun*  oxen.)  The  plants 
iV  shif  gcBBi  dewrre  to  hare  a  place  in 
trrert  Acwer-border.  oo  account  of  their 
t«:t  tJejfaat  p^uKcaaceons  blossoms.  Any 
jMi'  saiB  than,  and  ther  are  readily  in- 
crtsKd  br  diri£ng  the  plants  at  the  roots 
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two  naiirv  species,  both  perennials. 

I.  Tbe  conunon  Isner  retch,  or  heath 
{«a  (O.  himtat).  grows  in  derated  or 
BK<aitainoas  pastures,  thickets,  and  woods. 
Tbe  root  15  creeping,  extemallr  blackish, 
swelling  here  and  there  into  obfong  knobs. 
Hertxage  smooth,  darkish  green.  Stems 
^mpleT  erect,  a  foot  high,  compressed  and 
winded.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  of  two 
or  uiree  pair  of  etliptic-lanceolate  leaflets, 
the  axis  proiectii^  beroDd  them,  but  not 
bearing  a  teoJriL  Stipules  half-arrow- 
»haf«d.  toothed  at  their  base.  Flowers  in 
kvw.  kuw-staiked,  uJUatr  clusters,  ele- 
;ruitlT  raiimated  and  rcned,  with  purple, 
of  bine  and  desh  co- 
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Bel,  a  Prcndiinon,  whn  had 
puJued  himacif  in  thin  cnuntry 
^  uiaUitiiut,  by  dissecting  the 
ftiiTsc  Ecliiise.  This  college  U 
f  public  Butucription.  The  an- 
■tiuii  a  two  fnuncos,  but  pay- 
tty  f;uirieiui  at  once  constitutes 
for  life. 

ir»  anil  objects  of  the  college 
IB  following  statement,  printed 
lority  of  the  governors :  the 
',  they  observe,  is  the  improve- 
riaary  knowledge,  in  order  to 
ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
mg  and  universally  complained 
I  end,  H  range  of  staoles,  a 
tre  for  diascctiuns  and  lectures, 
{Bildings,  have  been  erected:  a 
f  superior  abilities  has  been 
tofessor,  with  other  requisite 


ikimical  structure  of  quodru- 
Ibs,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.,  the 
rbioh  they  arc  subject,  and  the 
per  to  be  applied,  arc  investi- 
regularly  taught ;  by  which 
ktened  pra<-titioner8  of  liberal 
rhose  whole  study  has  lieen 
the  veterinary  art  in  all  its 
Ijr  be  ermhittUy  dispersed  over 
'f  on  whose  skill  and  experience 
IHy  be  securely  plaijed. 
an  have  the  privilege  of  scnd- 
iBMed  animals  to  the  college. 
Iter  expense  than  that  of  their 
ind  these  in  general  form  a 
nber  of  patients  for  the  jirac- 

6 feasor  and  pupils.  On  Ibced 
ea«or  prescribes  for  animals 
Isubscribcrs  who  find  it  incon- 
|Bre  them  from  home,  provided 
'  me<licines  be  furnished  and 
at  the  college ;  subscrilicra' 
1(0  there  shod  at  the  ordinary 


r, 


B.     A  terra  in  botany,  signify- 
«itb  soft,   close,  long,   loose 
lling  shag. 

'VitU,  from  the  Celtic  gvid, 
k  best  of  trees.  Wine  is  de- 
Be  Celtic  word  gwin.)  A  va- 
lof  plants.  The  common  grape 
'}trd),  with  its  very  numerous 
ties,  is  in  general  cultivation 
I'Mteemed  fruit.  None  of  the 
■re  wortli  cultivating.  The 
are  chiefly  the  tartaric  and 
ilic  acid  is  also  present  in 
n'j  Bol.  Diet.)  Mr.  Loudon, 
of  Gardening,  thus  bota- 
I  the  vine :  —  "  The  grape 
King,  deciduous,  hardy  ahrub, 
irregular  stem,   and  long 
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flexible  branches,  decumbent,  like  those  of 
the  bramble ;  or  supporting  themselves^  ] 
when  near  other  trees,  by  means  of  ten- 
drils, like  the  pea.  The  leaves  are  large, 
lobed,  entire,  or  serrated  and  downy,  or 
smooth ;  green  in  summer,  but  when  ma- 
ture, those  varieties  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating colour  is  red  constantly  ciuuige 
to,  or  are  tinged  with,  some  shuile  of  that 
colour ;  and  those  of  white,  green,  or  yellow 
grapes  na  constantly  change  to  a  yellow, 
and  arc  never  in  the  least  tinged  wiili 
purple,  red,  or  scarlet  The  breadth  of  the 
leaves  varies  from  five  to  seven  or  ten 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  footstalka 
from  four  to  eight  inches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  same  year, 
which  sbo<rts  generally  proceed  from  thaw 
of  the  year  prvceding ;  ttiey  arc  in  the  form 
of  a  raceme,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  ap- 
pearing in  the  o[>en  air  in  this  country  in 
June ;  ond  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  berry 
kind,  attains  such  maturity  as  the  season 
and  situation  admit  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  SeptemlHT.  The  berry  or  grape  is  gene- 
rally globular,  but  often  ovate,  oval,  ob- 
long, or  finger-shaped ;  the  colours  are 
green,  white,  red,  yellow,  amber,  or  blu.'k, 
or  a  variegation  of  two  or  more  (A'  tJiese 
colours.  The  skin  is  smooth ;  the  pulp  and 
juice  of  a  dulcet,  jKiignant,  elevated,  ge- 
nerous flavour.  Kvery  berry  ought  to 
enclose  five  small  heart  or  pear-shaiwd 
stones ;  but  as  they  are  partiallv  abortive, 
they  have  seldom  more  than  tliree ;  and 
some  varieties,  as  they  attain  a  certain  age, 
OS  the  Ascolon  or  Sultana  raisin,  have  none. 
The  weight  of  a  berry  depends  not  only 
on  its  size,  but  on  the  thickness  of  its  skin, 
and  texture  of  the  flesh,  the  lightest  being 
the  thin-skinned  and  juicy  sorts,  as  the 
sweet-water  or  Muscaiiine.' 

Although  we  presume  the  excellent 
treatise  of  Mr.  Clement  Hoare  on  the  tW- 
ture  of  the  Vine  is  in  the  hands  of  most  of 
our  readers,  yet,  as  there  is  no  other  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  on  this  subject,  wo 
must  necessarily  draw  upon  this  for  our 
extracts. 

Of  all  the  produrtions  of  the  v^etabte 
world  (obseri-ea  this  experienced  cultivator), 
which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  have 
rendered  conrluoive  to  liis  comfort  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  increase  of  his  pleusuruble  j 
gratifications,  the  vine  stands  forward   a* 
the   most   preeminently  conspicuous.      It« 
quickness   of   growth,    the   great    aj^    to 
which  it  will  live,  —  ao  great,  indiH^d,  as  to 
be   unknown ;   its   almoat  totid  exemption 
from  all  those  adveme  contingencies  which  j 
blight  and  diminish  the  prodiioe  of  oilier  I 
fruit-bcoring  trees ;  its  astonishing  vcge- 
4  I 
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tatWe  powers;  iU  wonderful  fertility,  and 
its  delicious  fruit,  applicable  to  so  many 
puipoaea,  and  agreeable  to  all  polatet,  in  all 
ita  varied  shapes,  —  combine  to  mark  it  oat 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed 
by  Providence  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  enjoyments  of  the  human  race. 

From  the  remotest  records  of  antiquity, 
the  vine  has  been  oelebrat4^  in  all  ages  as 
the  type  of  plenty  and  the  symbol  of  hap- 
piness. The  pages  of  Scripture  abound 
with  allusions  to  the  fertility  of  the  vine  as 
eiublematic  of  prosperity ;  and  it  is  em- 
phatically declAred,  m  describing  the  peace- 
ful and  flourishing  state  of  the  kingoom  of 
Israel  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  that 
"  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  hit  fig  tree,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  source  of 
enjoyment  thus  mentinned  to  record  the 
happy  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  be, 
with  reference  to  the  vini.-,  literally  pos- 
sessed by  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  Persia.  The  finest 
grapes  in  the  world  ore  those  of  Sbiraz  and 
of  Cosvin.  The  latter  city,  says  M.  Mo- 
rier,  is  environed  by  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, and  the  former  yield  a  grape  which 
is  celebrated  throogfaont  Persia.  It  is  along 
the  line  of  mountains  that  stretch  from  the 
Fenian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  the 
best  vine  districts  are  situated;  but  the 
grape  vine  has  been  found  wilil  in  America, 
and  has  now  become  naturalised  in  all  the 
teuiporatc  resiuiu  of  the  world.  In  -the 
iioriliern  hemiiiphere  it  forms  an  important 
brunch  of  rural  economy,  from  the  2Ut 
tu  the  Slut  parallel  of  latitude;  and  by  an 
improved  method  of  culture  very  fine 
grapes  may  be  annually  grown  on  the  aur- 
vux  of  walls,  in  the  open  air,  as  far  north 
as  the  54th  parallel,  and  even  beyond  that 
in  favourable  seasons.  The  vine  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Cfari-itian  era. 
It  certainly  did  not  exist  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  as  neither  Ctcsor,  Pliny,  nor  Ta- 
citus notices  it  in  the  description  of  our 
inland.  Bede  informs  u»,  that  in  the  com- 
nienoement  of  the  eighth  century  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  had  made  some  progress 
*  in  Great  Britain :  vines  are  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  Alfred.  History,  indeed,  amply 
proves,  that  for  a  long  series  of  ages  vine- 
Is  were  very  common  in  the  southern 
•  of  this  island,  and  that  the  quantity 
wine  pro<luced  from  them  was  so  gr«at 
as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  staple  piw- 
duota  of  the  land.  Lambarde  (Topogra- 
phical nifttonon)  of  Eagjeaul)  informs  us, 

that  at  HaU°itv(;,iveai'&iM:V««Ma,^«\»d>av'a  I 
Vila  ^ 


1  jimau 

I         that  at 


▼inejrard  yifliM 
a  present  of  it  wh  i 
he  was  at  Baku 
vineyard  at 
of  King  Stephea : 
bury,  apeakiag  of  the 
iaya,  "  this  district,  loo^  < 
number  of  vineyards  <k|^JH 
in  Englaofl,  yieldigg-^B^B 
of  superior  qtialitv.*'  ^^^H 
oays,  that  in  tlie  Ue  of  Hh^fl 
vered  witJi  vines,  wkidi  olhi 
the  ground  or  are  traiaed  ( 
sui^mrted  on  poles.**  In  ifat 
chard  EL,  aba,  the  viaei, 
in  WindMn-  Little  Pa>^ 
wine  made  tltere 
profit.  From  toute 
ever,  the  cultivatioa  of  I 
into  general  neglect,  alli  _ 
might  be  grown  on  vines  Inl 
Men,  or  in  tlie  same  insniwf  i 
yards  abroad,  from  wUck  « 
ooidd  be  made,  at  a  coat  dl 
exceed  that  of  moderately  « 
Why  vineyards  ahoold  hsvt  ■ 
dis^>peared,  it  a  difficult  ti»  i 
are  many  thousands  i 
that  are  of  Uttle  ' 
point  of  view,  bat 
fiouriah,  and 
grapes,  and  yield 
return. 

FruU'b&ariag    Pomtn 
From  a  long  course  of  < 
Hoare  has  computed  iJke  I 
the  greatest  qnaotity  of  i_ 
vine  CMi  peiftody  mature^  i 
the  circiunferenoe  of  its 
just  above  llie  ground. 
Ik. 
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No  vine  ihotUd  be  n 
until  its  stem  Baaawst 
In  general,  vines  ars 
mum  greator  quantity  <f  _ 
above  tcwle  nspresenM^  but  ii 
it  will  be  finind  that  ths;  •• 
ripened  ;   and  moreovor,  trl 
superabundance  of  tmit,  ■* 
crippled  for  many  yeaia. 

jiMpe<t.  —  Th«  vatwttte 
greater  perfection  do«  tk( 
oar  cliiiiat«s  nrovidBl  sB 
iianeas  ara  aliKc  i  and  if  it* 
titf  of  tiie  MUt'a  nja 
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wan  were  alone  to  be  considered  tia 
titnting  the  best  aspect,  there  would, 
>ane,  be  no  difficulty  in  naming  a  due 
tern  one  at  better  than  any  other.  But 
ntk  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  shelter  from 
withering  influence  of  the  wind  is 
Hy  necessary.  The  best  aspects  are 
!  that  range  from  the  eastern  to  the 
i-eaetern,  both  inclusive.  The  next 
are  those  from  south-eaat  to  south, 
t/.  —  The  natural  soil  which  is  most 
enial  to  the  BTuwth  of  the  vine,  and  to 
lerfection  of  its  fruit  in  this  country,  is 
ht,  porous,  rich,  sandy  loam,  not  more 

eigntecn  inches  in  depth,  on  a  dry 
im  of  gravel,  stones,  or  rocks.  A  strong 
laeeous  soil  is  injurious  to  the  vine  :  it 
u  tlie  expansion  of  the  roots,  and  re- 
too  much  moisture.  In  calcareous 
the  vine  always  flourishes,  especially  if 
ottom  be  stony  or  gravelly.  No  sub- 
Ijai  powess   too   great  a  quantity  of 

aatarials  for  the  roota  of  the  vine, 
i  run  with  eagerness  into  all  the 
I,  crevices,  and  openings  in  which  such 
lib  abound.  In  these  dr^  and  warm 
tions,  the  fibrous  extremities,  pushing 
•elves  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
Dually  branching  out  in  every  possible 
tion,  lie  secure  from  that  excess  of 
ore  which  frerjuently  accumulates  in 

compact  soils ;  and,  clinging  like  ivy 
1  the  porous  surfaces  of  their  retreats, 
ct  therefrom  a  species  of  food,  more 
•king  than  that  obtained  by  them 
r  any  otiier  circumstances  whatever, 
xirders,  therefore,  made  expressly  for 
tsception  of  vines,  ouj;ht  to  be  com- 
I  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  mate- 
inch  aa  stones  and  brickbats,  broken 
irately  small,  lumi>s  of  old  mortar, 
m  pottery,  oyster  .1116118,  kc,  to  enable 
Oota   to   exU'nd  themselves  freely  in 

search  aAcr  food  and  nuurislunent ; 
!p  them  dry  and  worm  by  the  free  ad- 
a  of  air  and  solar  heat,  and  to  admit 
kTy  rains  passing  quickly  through, 
at  being  retained  siiineiently  lune  to 
t«  the  roots,  and  tlierehy  injure  their 
extremities.  The  sweepings  ob- 
firom  a  turnpike  road,  or  Irom  any 

tiigfa  rood  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
by  the  freijuent  luldition  of  stones, 
:&  which  there  is  a  considerable  traOiu 
■Mt  or  other  cattle,  is  the  very  best 
■t  that  can  be  added  to  any  border 
Bd  for  the  reception  of  vines.  Its 
■keat  parts,  consisting  cliiefly  of  sand, 
'  pulverised  stones,  and  the  residuum 
>A  and  urine,  all'ord  a  greater  quan- 

'bod,  and  of  u  richer  and  more  la»t- 
tvre,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
■*»on  of  compost   that  I   have   ever 
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seen  or  heard  of  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Bonlers  in  which  vines  are  planted 
should  never  be  cropped  nor  digged. 

Manure.  —  The  best  species  of  manure 
for  the  vine  are  tliosc  which  afford  a  con- 
j  siderabic  degree  of  nourishment,  but  at  the 
same  time  slowly  decompose  in  the  soil. 
Such  are  bones,  whole  or  crushed,  the  horns 
and  hoofs  of  cattle,  the  entire  carcases  of 
animals,  cuttings  of  leather,  woollen  rags, 
feathers,  and  hair,  and  the  leaves  of  ue 
vines  themselves.  Liquid  manures  are 
also  valuable,  and  forcing  in  their  cfTect ;  of 
this  class  the  most  powerful  are  lu-ine,  soot 
water,  blood,  the  drainJugs  of  dung-lieapi, 
and  soap  suds.  It  sbuuld,  however,  always 
be  recollected,  that  the  more  manure  is 
used  the  iioorer  the  wine  procured  from  the 
grapes.  As  a  top-drussing,  and  to  be  forked 
into  the  border,  night-soil,  refuse  hsh,  sta- 
ble manure,  and  the  excrements  of  all  birds 
and  animals,  will  be  found  highly  enriching 
substances  as  fertilisers,  and  their  nutritive 
and  stimulating  properties  have  been  fits- 
queiitiy  alluded  to  m  the  progress  of  this 
work  ;  but  if  rich  manures  arc  used,  they 
should  be  mixed  with  turf  and  sand.  In  tlie 
Alio  Douro  is  a  law  which  prohibits  the  vine 
being  "  littered ; "  as  this  operation,  though 
it  considerably  augments  the  produce,  tends 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

Oh  Ike  dnulructioit  of  W'ttlU.  —  No  ge- 
neral rule  con  be  laid  down  as  to  the  height 
of  the  wall,  which  must  necessarily  vary 
under  dilfercnt  .situations  and  circumstances. 
Mr.  Uoore  states,  tliat  in  unsheltered  situ- 
ations and  exposed  aspects  he  has  never 
seen  fine  grapes  produced  much  higher  than 
eight  feet  from  the  ground. 

liut,  in  fiivourable  situations,  height  is  no 
consequence.  If'  built  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  rearing  gra[>es,  low  walls  of  not 
more  than  six  feet  ore  to  be  preferred,  ns 
more  convenient  for  pruning  and  training 
the  vines.  Brick  walls  are  undoubtedly 
the  best,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  even. 
A  considerable  beat  is  obtained  by  blacken- 
ing the  wall. 

Propagation.  —  Vines  are  propagated  in 
the  o()en  ground  by  layers  and  b^  cuttings, 
ITie  former  is  the  most  cxpe<iitioua  mode, 
provided  the  shoots  be  laid  down  in  pots, 
and  planted  out  the  same  summer.  The 
latter  mode  is  much  the  best.  To  provide 
cuttings  to  be  planted  at  the  proper  season, 
select  at  the  autumnal  pruning  a  sufficient 
number  of  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer's 
grow  lb.  Choose  such  as  are  weU  ripened, 
of  a  medium  size,  and  moderately  short- 
jointed.  Cut  them  into  convenient  lengths 
of  six  or  eight  buds  each,  leaving  at  the 
enils  not  less  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  llie 
blank  wood  fur  the  prulucUoiv  uC  vVvs.  \jsc- 
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TliwrMi^. — To  tnin  a  viae  (Mt-Bm* 
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■ay  ■«  «a<iewiy  coa-    wall   k   to   regulate    the   vaMm  d  m 
1  a  Mitaally  d^eniat    bnadwa.   tlw  priairi|ial  oticeli  idiiA 

t  jamaam  \raaia^  t£  ti  UtewiDd;  to  Wbag  ibeai  inlociata^K 
■Mt  iBfaMaBt  aoarta  of  vhh  tbe  wmll,  lor  Ibe  |mf|me  of  iMMf 
the  ««iale  i««Me  oT  ito  the  bewfit  of  HatnnKh;  M^awdAa 
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the  ftfi^e  Hkd  firuk  my  TMch*  lltM 
cAct  e^"  the  «■»*•  rayi,  aod  la  rMal  it 
antioa  oT  the  M|k,  lor  the  tmytmd* 
awag  dw  Ssraation   oT  ftiul  ha*    lb 

MO,  the  Method  at 

lybecwMiilfiBd  iaUiijahl»te«»«y< 

ralmlatwl   m  a  greater  4v*it> 

the  toe  rapid  aMott  irf^thaH^ai 

to  aaka  it  flov  Mo(«  e^Mdly  iMs  thr  i^ 

bcaren.    Ua  waUa  that  are 
five  feet  hwh,  a  portiu«  at  the 
be  tiaiaed  herisoMally. 

FarMAer  mf  Gn^pM.  — IW  h 
twchweortaorgrapeaare  thnebaii 
ftrealMre  oa^neit  waBf  iaoivcfi 

I.   BIk^    ITaaibanh.     At  • 
table  froot,  tUf  a,  in  e««ry 
the  w«t  TalaaUe  ^rapw  that  I 
oaafieBwaUa.    Itvar  '**'' 
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^^Mfe.    It  icijuiKa  a  good  *Vt^   •^ 


in  the  summer  !u  Icavca  change  in  a  rumet 
red,  and  die  in  the  autumn  of  a  deep  purple 
blood  colour. 

7,  8,  9.  Black,  prizzly,  and  white  Fron- 
ti^gnan.  The  llaTour  of  these  three  gorU 
ia  so  extremely  deliciouB,  that  no  prxxl  vine 
wall  iihould  be  without  them.  They  ripen 
well  in  favourable  aspeclii,  and  where  the 
•oil  ia  very  dry ;  but  beine  thin-skinned, 
•nd  constitutionally  disposed  to  decay  after 
•hey  become  fully  ripe,  they  cannot  be  kept 
long  on  the  vine,  particulariy  if  the  wall 
■nuist  which  they  are  growing  be  destitute 
M  »  projecting  coping. 

10.  White  Muscadine.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  grape,  and  a  prolific  bearer  ; 
■od  from  its  hardy  nature,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  it  ripens  in  any  season,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  white  gra[je  that 

a  be  Rtnm  on  open  walLs. 

1 1 .  Malmsey  Muscadine.  This  resembles 
dw  preceding,  except  that  the  berries  are 
inMUer,  and  tlie  branches  not  so  regularly 
Ibrmcd ;  but  the  juice  is  sweeter,  and  poe- 

a  higher  flavour. 

White  Sweetwater.     Tliis  is   a  dc- 
l.grape ;  but,  owing  to  its  tenderness 
[  in  blossom,  the  berries  sit  very  un- 
tlv  on  the  branches. 

r  It  be  desired  to  have  a  very  early  sort, 

the  preceding  may  be  added  the   early 

"l  July ;  which,  though  tlie  branches  and 

I  are  smaller,  and  the  latter  in  general 

Jy  set,  is   a  very  sweet  and  also  a 

ll-flavourcd  gra[>c.     {Hoare  on  the  C'lii- 

of  the  Grape  Vine  on  ojten  Waiit, 

edition;    PhiUipt't  UuL  of  Fnati,   p, 

SGAR  u  the   acetous  and    acetic 

■  the  chemist,  containing  a  variety  of 

I  admixtures,  some  colouring  matter, 

ethereal  substance  or  spirit,  which 

t   a   grateful    aroma.     Vinegar  has 

known   from   a  very   early  age.      It 

I  by  far  the  earliest  known  acid  of  com- 

e.  That  it  was  drunk  in  remote  ]>eriods, 

with   water,  by  the  labourers  and 

,  is  very  certain.     It  is  re])eated!y 

Dcdin  the  Old  Testament.    But  then 

Thad  several  descriptions,  tme  of  which, 

1  of  small  wine,  which  they  called  peica 

a  supposed  to  be  that  offered  to 

*,  ii.  14.),  and  to  our  Saviour  by 

I  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  48.).    The 

'  Tariety  of  vinegar  is  alluded  to  in 

rplacc  (Pror.  x.  26.).   They  mixed  it 

'  I  nitre,  or  properly  siieaking  natron, 

an   alkali  that   by   neutratiiiing 

feA  its  dharpness.     "  As  vinegar  ujxin 

i  is  lie  that  .^ingeth  songs  to  an  heavy 

(/Vor.  XXV.  20.)     They  made  it  in 

I  days  ftom  wine.     (Numb.  vi.  3.)     It 

rn  to  every  one,  that  when  wine  or 
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beer  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
atmosphere,  it  becomes  sour  or  acid ;  now 
this  acid  ia  the  acetic.  In  the  wine  coun- 
tries it  is  chiefly  made  from  tlie  produce 
of  the  vine,  weak  or  low  wines  ;  the  shoota 
of  the  vine,  &c.  being  also  employed  for  that  ■ 
purpose.  Itmay  be  readily  made  from  merely  H 
sugar  and  water.  That  of  commerce  in  ■ 
Kiigland  is  usually  made  from  wort  fVom 
malt  liquor  or  cider.  Vinegar  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  colour,  an  acid  taste,  and 
pleasant  odour.  Its  speci/ic  gravity  is  eom- 
monlv  between  1-0135  and  1-0251.  It  usu- 
ally holds  in  solution  various  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  colouring  matters,  sulphate 
of  lioie,  mucilage,  suljihuric  acid,  and  the 
ethereal  spirit  alrcaily  mentioned.  Vinegars 
ilitfer  greatly  in  strength  and  in  purity. 
The  best  known  in  this  countrv  fur  domestic 
purposes  are,  the  French  white  wine  vine- 
gar; but  the  Vinaigre  d'Orleans,  made 
from  the  red  wine  of  the  Orleanois,  is  that 
most  esteemed  in  France;  and  (hat  im- 
ported from  Bourdeaux,  although  named 
Champagne  vinegar,  is  ofWn  made  from  red 
wine.  The  density  of  French  vinegars  va- 
ries from  10- 14  to  10-22.  The  free  sul- 
phuric acid  in  British  vinegar  is  permitted 
by  the  Knglish  excise  laws  to  the  amount 
of  one  ]>art  in  one  thou.sand,  but  it  is  often 
added  to  four  times  that  luiiount. 

Vinegar  is  readily  purifietl  from  its  im- 
purities by  di.slillation,  and  in  this  form  is 
the  transparent  dLititletl  vinegar  of  cinu- 
merce.  But  even  then  it  is  united  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  determines  this  point. 
Thus,  at  10-14  it  contains  10  ]>er  cent,  of  real 
acetic  acid,  at  10'22  13  per  cent.,  at  10-23 
18  per  cent., at  1035  26  per  cent.,  at  10-60 
SO  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  until  it  reu^-bes 
10-635,  which  is  the  strongest  liquid  acetic 
acid. 

When  deprived  ofall  impurities  and  water, 
by  chemical  means,  pure  a(!etic  acid  is  com- 
posed, according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Ber- 
zelius,  of — 


Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogtn 


PuU. 

-  46-83 

-  46-8a 

-  6sa 

100 


Some  plants  contain  acetic  aa'd  natnrally. 
M.  Vauquclin  found  it  in  the  sap  of  various 
trees,  anil  in  the  chick  jwa.  Scheele  de- 
tected it  in  the  elderbcrrv.  It  has  been 
found  also  in  the  date  palm  tree,  ami  in 
several  others ;  and  few  plants  exist  in  which 
acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  salts,  such  as  the 
acetates  of  lime  or  potassa,  is  not  found. 

In  England,  for  domeatvc  v^av»**^  ^^  ■** 


VIOLET. 

prepared  in  several  very  considerable  ma- 
nufactories from  a  mixture  of  barley  or 
malt  with  water,  bv  keeping  the  wash  ex- 
posed in  open  vesaeu  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  rooms  heated  to  a  particulAr 
temperature.  The  formation  of  the  acetic 
acid  in  tills  manner  is  in  these  workg  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  a  certain  tmall 
proportion  of  acetic  acid. 

An  excellent  vinegar  for  domestic  pur- 
poses may  be  readily  mode  by  cxpaiing  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  brown  sunr  by 
weight  with  seven  partj  of  water  and  some 
jeast,  in  a  cask  whose  bung-hole  is  oidy 
•lightly  covered  over  (as  by  a  piece  of  gauze 
pasted  down  to  keep  out  msects),  for  some 
weeks  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphet^  and 
the  sun.  The  acetic  fermentation  and  the 
g<Mxine»s  of  the  vinegar  are  promoted  by 
the  n<ldition  of  vine  leaves. 

Although  vinegar  is  familiarly  used  in 
small  quantity  as  an  agreeable  and  useful 
addition  to  food,  yet  in  large  quantities  it 
interrupts  dicestinu,  and  induces  emaciation. 
In  combination  with  water,  it  is  en  ex- 
cellent cooling  and  invigorating  substance 
when  employe<l  for  sjionging  the  body, 
especially  in  febrile  conditions  of  it :  its  va- 
pour inhaled  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
relieves  hoarseness;  and  when  raixierately 
diluted  it  forms  an  excellent  gnrgle  in  in- 
fliunc<l  or  sore  throats.  See  Acids  and 
Ptbolioksocs  Acid. 

VIOLET.     (I'ibfa.)    AU  the  species  of 

this  genus  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  citlier 

for  tie  beauty  or  the  scent  of  their  flowers. 

The  hardy  perennial  kinds  are  well  fitted 

for  ornamenting  the  front  of  flower-borders 

or  rock- work,  but  iJie  smaller  species  suc- 

|«eed  best  when  grown  in  pots,  in  a  mixture 

of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.    The  species  natives 

of  America  thrive  best  in  vegetable  mould 

or  peat,  and  are  readily  increased  by  parting 

the  roots  or  by  seeds.    The  greenhouse  ua 

stove  species  ahoidd  be  grown  in  a  mixture 

of  loom  and  peat ;  the  herbaceous  kinds  aro 

increased  by  seed  or  dividing  the  roots,  and 

the  shrubby  kinds  by  cuttings,  which  root 

readily  when  planted  under  a  ghiss.     The 

uniiual  8j>ecics  moy  be  sown  in  the  ojien 

iHirders  or  on  rock-work.     The  Kcapolitau 

violet  may  be  made  to  flower  throughout 

the  winter  and  early  in  spring,  by  placing 

it  in  a  stove  or  warm  pit.     The  dog's  violet 

( V.  eanina)  is  said,  but   without  truth,  to 

be  a  fnmons  agent  for  removing  cutaneous 

diseases.     There  are  eight  native  species  of 

violet.     Tlic   hairy   violet    (V.  kiHa),   the 

sweet  violet  (K  o^rata  ),  the  marsh  violet 

{V .  paliutrU),  the  dog's  violet  (  F.  raniw/), 

the  cream-coloured  violet  (K  lactea),  the  I 

<1  .varf  yoUow -spurred  violet  (  V.flavi(vmi»), 

the  fancy  vuAct,  or  VcaiVle,  c&s;  IVtrico-' 


WAGGOX. 

lor),  and   the  yellow 

nansy  {V.  hOea).     Tie 

let  is  highly  fragrant,  and  gam  te  ibs 
to  a  pectiliar  deep  pnipUA-itne  tAmt.  at 
well  as  to  a  ddieioaa  went,  i«MMkiia|  <i 
own,  or  that  in  the  root  atJritJkm^t  ml 
a  few  cryptogamic  TesetafaiK  A  ijnf 
prepared  with  the  petjJ*  b  wad  a»  t  M 
for  alkalies.  iPaxton'i  BoL  LteLi  JSbtfi 
£^  flnr.  voL  i.  p.  300.) 

VIOLET,  CALATHIAX.  SwGvna. 

VIOLET,  DAME'S.     SnlXtiamm 

VIOLET,  WATER.   See  Fumna. 

VIPER'S   BUGLOSS.      See   Biaum, 
Virsa's. 

VULTURE,  (yimpinm  ptrtmftrmi 
The  Egyptian  ruiture  has  an  am  »mt 
occaaiomi  neen  captured  in  tIuioiiaatty,a< 
has  hence  been  included  in  his  Si^itf  4 
Britith  Birds  by  Mr.  YarreU.  VdBMsai 
most  nnmerous  in  warm  cooatiii^  vtait 
high  degree  o(  temperatare  iniif  ofit 
decomposition.  Their  food  ia  daA  mm 
sniwtanoe  in  a  decaying  •late:iBdtW^ 
sineas  in  nature,  as  ofaeerred  bv  Ik.  T^pn 
is  to  dear  away  with  rapiditr  Vbemt 
in^  remains  which,  if  aiiamtA  to . 
imght  produce  pestiienoe 
same  services  rendered  to 
storks  in  the  citie*  of 
of  dogs  in  ConstaBlinefilei 
on  a  much  more  extended  seals  b^ 
So  valuable  are  those  smim.  tfant 
are  almost  univeraaUi^  proteded  tnm  m- 
testation  or  injury,  eitner  by  lacatkff^* 
tion  or  by  common  conaenL 

In  the  adult  bird,  the  wUk  laMfcft* 
the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  af  Ikr  1^ 
is  from  twenty-six  to  tweoty-niae  ia^i 
and  specimens  from  Africa  are  obmnti» 
be  the  largest  m  slc«.  The  gmril  ui" 
of  the  plumage  is  white.  (  JWraCt  Brt^ 
Birdt,  vol.  i.  p.  I .) 


WAGER.    See  Gawks.  Hon 

&c. 

WAGES.      I  <ir  kir* 

bourera  or  scr-  .  .^Tfenan 

sorts  of  farm  wvrk. 

These  differ  greatly  in  diSanS  4«n* 

and  situnv --^t   aoconfiiY  «•  A*  (^ 

racterari'  >-at  oriiww4ttoakf 

in  all  thL'\  ...^  .  "..iderahiyii^naw'**^ 
the  Inst  dftcen  or  lw«Bty  yeaia.  Thiy  ^ 
perhaps  bo  vtatcd  as  Taryii^,  tBt*  f^ 
rerenl  circum.stanc««,  froai'ft*.  «o  IfciV** 
week,  and  from  M  in  Ml  nr  MLVftt_ 
rear.     See  LAftoira,   Fabji  SntAAT 

iltSTKB  .\>D  SxaVAHT. 

W  KGGON.     A  vhcol  c«m 


WAGTAIL. 


are  Bercral  varieties,  accommodated 
the  different  uses  which  they  are  intended 
•erve. 

the  business  of  baBbaodry,  waggons 

ctcd  in  different  forms,  and  of  va- 

dimensions,  ore  made  u!«e  uf  in  dif- 

districts  or  parts  of  the  kiu^duin ; 

lostly  without  much  attention  to  tbu 

of  roadi,  or  the  articltn  wliioh  ure 

lyeyed  by  them;  beio);  ioaenerid 

duiaay,  and  inconvenient,     liierc  is, 

',  B  waggon  much  employed  in  Uerk- 

whicb  is  constructed  on  a  more  simple 

Tentent  principle  than  those  mostly 

th  in  the  other  southern  parts  of  the 

not  havinjT  the  heifiht  or  weight  of 

.  while  it  possesses  sufficient  strungth, 

ia  easy  in  tne  draught. 

^fmfftoaa   reiiuire    more    power   in   the 

_ht  than  carts,  which   is  certainly  an 

■jectiun,  though  they  curry  a  much  greater 

'  ^    and  are  far  from  bcmg  so  bandy  and 

ivenient ;  and  Air.  Parkinson  is  ul   opi- 

,  that  more  work  may  be  done  in  any 

cular  time,  with  the  same  number  of 

by  carts  than  by  waggons,  in  the 

run  of  husbandry  business,  especially 

the  distance  is  small  between  loading 

ig;  a  fact  which  has  long  been 

and  attended  to  in  Scotland. 

waf^ns  are  used  for  husbandry, 
■honld  be  made  wide  and  low.  Ma- 
may  be  carried  in  this  sort  of  wasgon 
as  well  as  in  carts.  Broad  wheels 
fur  passing  and  repassing  u|>on 
lands ;  for,  if  in  fallow,  tliey  press 
'  too  mucli,  an<l  make  it  so  nard  as 
t  its  being  ploughed  till  wet  comes ; 
grass  land  broad  wheels  are  proper 
^^  dl  naea,  ■■  there  tber  operate  as  rollers. 
'  Wanont  are  probably  the  best  convey- 
KKS  U>T  different  sorts  of  heavy  loads  to 
diatanoe;  but  for  home  business,  espo^ially  | 
BTOTt  and  other  work,  which  reijuires  lo 
iapeedily  performed  in  the  field,  carts  with 
shelving  will  be  found  preferable.  I 
Cast  and  IIiciiwat.  I 

WAGTAIL.    (Molarilia.)    Ofthiswell- 
binl  the  following  British    species 
ive  been  described 

1.  The  pied  wagtail  (M.  Yarrellii,  Gould) 
tiiia  country,  though  a  very  common  bird, 
deaervedly  uduiircd  for  the  elegance  of 
I  fcrm,  ■•  well  as  for  the  activity  and  airy 
^^tneas  exhibited  in  all  its  actions.     It  u 
T  in  motion,  running  with  facility  by  a 
«d  succcaaion  of  steps,  in  pursuit  of  its 
ect  fu<Hl,  moving  from  place  to  place  by 
undulating  tlights,  uttering  a  cheerful 
lirptiig  note  while  on  the  wing,  alighting 
'noo  tfa«  ground  with  a  sylph-like  ouov- 
',  mod  a  graceful  fujining  motion  of  the 
ftom  which  it  derives  its  name.    It 
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frequents  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  streams, 
moist  pastures,  and  the  grass  plots  of  ]ilea- 
sure-grounds,  and  may  be  fre({ucntly  seen 
wading  in  shallow  wat«r,  seeking  for  various 
a(|uatic  insects.  The  nest  is  formed  of  moss, 
dead  grass,  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with 
huir  and  a  few  feathers ;  the  nest  is  some- 
times  placed  on  the  ground  on  a  ditch  bank, 
sometimes  in  a  hole  of  a  wall,  or  thatch  of 
an  outbuilding,  and  it  is  frefpiciitly  fixed  in 
the  side  of  a  wiiod  slack  or  hayrick ;  occa- 
sionally it  has  been  found  occupying  a  cavity 
in  a  peat  stack,  or  a  wall  of  turi  sod,  but 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  The  eggs 
ore  four  or  five  in  number,  white,  speckle 
with  ash-colour,  nine  lines  in  length,  and 
seven  lines  in  brcadtli.  The  jiied  black  and 
white  plumi^je  is  t<K»  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  whole  leru'th  of  a  male 
bird  is  seven  inches  and  a  half.  The  female 
is  half  on  inch  shorter.  The  pied  wagtail 
is  exceedingly  common  over  the  whole  of 
the  United  kingdom,  and  in  all  the  southern 
parts  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year. 
The  continental  white  wagtail  (jV.  alba), 
which  half  generally  been  confounded  with 
M.  Yarrellii,  has  some  slight  but  peculiar 
distinguishing  characters. 

'2.  The  grey  wagtail.  (M.  boanila.)  The 
habits  of  this  bird  are,  in  many  respects, 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  pied  wagtul 
last  described ;  but,  as  a  species,  it  is  far 
less  numerous,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
it  may  be  generally  considered  as  a  summer 
visiter  to  the  more  northern  counties,  mi- 
grating in  autumn,  to  become  a  winter 
visiter  in  those  of  the  south  ;  these  changes 
of  loctdity  being  gcneroliy  made  in  Sep- 
tember and  April.  It  is  even  rather  more 
an  aijuatic  bird  than  our  pied  wagtail,  being 
seldom  seen  except  about  marshes  and 
water  meaiiows,  or  on  the  banks  or  sides  of 
streams.  The  nest  of  this  birtl  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  seldom  very  distant  from 
the  stream  it  frequents,  and  generally  on 
some  rugged  place  on  its  banks,  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground  affording  conceal- 
ment. The  eggs  are  fn)ra  five  to  six  in 
number,  yellowish  white,  mottled  with  pale 
browti,  varying  sometimes  in  the  deptn  of 
the  tint :  they  ore  eight  lines  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  seven  lines  in  breadth.  'I1ie 
whole  length  of  this  species  is  seven  indies 
and  three  quarters,  of  which  the  tail-fea- 
thers measure  nearly  half 

3.  llic  grey-headed  wagtail.  (Af.  neg- 
Ifcta.)  The  food  of  this  species  is  flics, 
moths,  small  green  caterpillars,  and  aqiial  ic 
insects.  The  length  uf  the  male  is  six 
inches  and  a  half. 

4.  Ray's  wagtail.  (Af.  Ragi.)  The  com- 
mon yellow  wagtail  of  England,  first  de- 
scribed by  our  countryman  and  nalvLT-AvoN. 

4\  \ 


I 
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age.  JLOU  nesi  u  pincea  uu  lue  gruunu, 
and  i«  gencRiHy  formed  of  dried  bent  and 
fibrous  roots,  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  whitish 
colonr,  mottled  nearly  all  over  with  yellow 
brown  and  ash  brown  ;  they  are  eight  lines 
and  a  half  long,  by  six  Lncs  and  a  half 
broad.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  six 
inches  and  a  half.  {JTarrellt  Brit.  Birde, 
vol.  i.  pp.  362 — 383.) 

WAIF.  An  old  feudal  term  eignifying 
a  strayed  luiinial,  &c.,  which,  for  want  of 
the  owner's  appearanee  after  it  had  been 
cried  and  published  in  the  neighbouring 
marketc,  is  forfeited  to  the  lonl  of  the 
manor. 

WAIN.  A  name  applied  to  an  ox  cart, 
without  any  side  mils,  or  ladders,  in  some 
districts ;  but  in  others  shelvings  are  axlded, 
and  the  body  is  large  and  open.  They  are 
rarely  met  with  at  present.  In  Glouceater- 
nhire  they  adapt  them  to  harvest  work  by 
ILxiug  ladders  and  rathes  on  them.  In  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  vale  they  are  called  dmtg- 
poh ;  but  in  the  forest  districts,  where  drawn 
by  oxen,  wains. 

WAKE-ROBIN.    Sec  Cdckow-piht. 

W^ILL-CRESS.     See  Cbess,  Waix. 

WALL -FLOWER.  (C'Ae.ranMiM.) 
These  are  all  ornanientiJ  dwarfish  phints, 
and  the  common  kinds  thrive  well  in  light 
soils ;  the  rest  require  it  somewhat  richer, 
and  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  green- 
house in  winter.  There  is  one  indigenous 
species,  the  wild  wallflower  (C.  Jniticu- 
/(Mim),  which  grows  on  old  walls,  flowering 
in  April  and  May.     The  stem  is  shrubby,  I 


SUUUl, 

loginoos,  I 
an  emollient,  bu 
J£nfr.  Flor.  voL  i 
AVALL-PEPl 
WALNUT 
Jovit  giant ;  lito 
the  species  of  the 
the  well-known' 
tall,  stately-groD 
parks  and  lawnai 
rich  loamy  soil,  I 
This  deciduous  i 
great  esteem  in 
which  is  often  v 
account  of  ita  M 
has  long  since  gt 
As  a  frnit  tree,  j 
which  is  still  of 
tention,  and  it  is  I 
tree.  There  are 
being  cultivated 
their  woo<l  and  j 
nut,  the  y 
tree. 

The  coms 
large  and  loftr 
spreading  boug^ 
with  a  wry  att 
smell;  the  (eiiflel 
two  or  four),  net 
o<ld  one  is  large* 
and  shining.  Tl 
pendulous,  subtl 
females  scattered! 
together.  Frui 
unooth    drupe,  i 


vhtn| 

tmntol^ 


Innt,  the  round  walnut,  the 
the  small-fruited  walnut,  the 
;,  the  eiirly  widiiut,  the  l>it« 
odcr  thin-sUotlwl  wulnut,  and 
•shelled  walnut. 
wu  other  e[W(rie.s,  the  hieJtorv 
volnut  (J.  uIIhi),  and  the  blactc 
ra).  Both  these  are  natives 
lut  their  fruit  being,  though 
,  very  small,  they  are  aeldom 
Iritnin,  excc[>t  aa  limber  trees. 
inure  for  the  walnut  is  ashes, 
beginning  of  winter,  the  land 
nit  plouglied  or  trenehed  over 
manner. 

of  time  in  which  the  wulnut 
on  the  nut  is  about  twenty 

has  suggested  that  thu  tree 
I  sooner  when  raised  by  graft- 
ring  branches,  by  approach. 
I  trees  are  intended  for  tim- 
id practice  to  plant  them  out 
!  tJiey  are  to  grow,  as  they 
ind  form  better  trees,  by  that 
ing  them. 

should  not  be  planted  nearer 
forty  feet,  and  even  more  dis- 
re  designed  for  fruit.  Tliey 
irm,  rit-h,  loamy  soil,  or  such 
I  to  chalk  or  marl ;  and  will 
fell   in  stony  ground,  or  on 

is  evident  from  those  large 
ir  Leathcrhead,  Godstone,  and 
Surrey,  where  great  numbers 
planted  upon  the  downs  pro- 
'  large  quantities  of  fruit,  to 
dvantage  of  their  owners. 
preserve  this  fruit,  it  should 
ne  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly 
,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly 

0  gather  it  by  hand,  it  may 
but  not  with  such  violence  as 
ised,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
•  improved  thereby  ;  for  most 
winot   be  benefited  by  that 

forcing  off  the  young  wood 
ii  fruit  grows. 

find  in  two  (liiTerent  stages 
:  Uk  when  green,  to  pickle; 
I,  to  eat  the  kernel.  For  the 
die  young  green  walnut,  when 
near  thr^  parts  grown,  before 

•nd  internal  shell  shall  bc- 

1  most  exeelleut,  for  which 

Sy  ready  in  July  or  the 
and  shoulil  t>e  gathered 
(sing  such  as  ore  us  free 
I  possible.  Uiit  the  fruit  is 
be  fully  riiK'  by  tlie  outer 
poraling  from  the  nut,  or  by 
etiines  opening  nt  the  valve, 
dropping  out,  which  uvcurs 


usually  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 
In  trees  of  considerable  growth,  it  is  com- 
monly beaten  down  with  long  iK>le»  ;  for,  us 
the  walnuts  grow  mostly  nt  the  e.\tremity 
of  the  branches,  it  wouhl,  in  very  largo 
spreading  trees,  be  tniubtesomc  and  tedious 
work  to  gather  them  by  hand.  As  soon  as 
gathered,  they  should  be  laid  in  hcaiis  a  few 
days  to  beat  and  sweat,  to  cause  their  outer 
husks,  which  closely  adhere,  to  separate 
from  the  shell  of  the  nuts  ;  after  whicn  they 
shouhl  be  cleaned  from  the  rubbish,  and 
deposited  in  a  dry  room  for  use,  covering 
them  over  close  with  dry  straw,  a  foot  thick, 
where  they  will  keep  three  or  four  months. 
They  always  command  a  ready  sole  at  mar- 
ket, in  large  towns,  where,  at  their  first 
coming  in,  they  are  brought  with  their 
husks  on,  and  sold  by  the  sock,  or  bushel, 
but  afterwards  cleaned,  and  sold  both  by 
measure  and  by  the  thousand. 

Plantations  of  these  trees  are  therefore 
profitable,  in  their  annual  croiM  of  fruit, 
while  growing,  and  in  their  timber  when 
felled  or  cut  down. 

It  is  stated  in  the  CJloucetterthire  Report, 
that  "  it  wilt  grow  almost  in  any  soil,  wonts 
no  pruning  nor  care,  and  in  less  time  than 
the  oak  it  will  make  a  large  tree.  Thu 
wood  is  too  valuable  to  apply  to  the  usual 
purposes  of  timber  trees,  but  is  always  used 
either  in  cabinet  work  or  for  gun-stocks ; 
for  the  latter,  indeed,  so  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  a  few  years  past,  frxjm  the  Bir- 
mingham gun-makers,  that  the  county  has 
been  ransacked  for  this  wood,  and  high 
prices  have  been  held  out  to  tempt  the  sale 
of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  stock  has 
been  much  diminished,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  only  here  and  there  is  a  Holitory 
walnut  tree  seen  growing.  In  the  parisli 
of  Arlingham  there  are  more,  ptThajis,  than 
in  many  other  parishes  combined." 

Were  it  only  for  the  oil  that  these  nuts 
afford,  the  trees  which  produce  them  would 
be  worth  some  care.  It  has  been  observed 
by  Evelyn,  that  one  bushel  of  them  will 
yield  fifteen  jiounds  of  [x-'eled  kernels,  and 
that  these  will  yield  h.alf  that  weight  of  oil, 
which  the  sooner  it  is  drawn,  is  the  more 
in  quantity,  though  the  drier  the  nut  thu 
better  is  its  quality.  He  adds,  thut  the  lee, 
or  mare  of  the  pressing,  is  excellent  for 
fattening  hogs.  Certainty  it  wimld  lie  g(MKl 
manure  for  land ;  as  are  the  cakes  of  lin- 
seed, ra[>e,  &e.,  after  the  oil  lias  been 
squeezed  out  of  them.  The  green  husks 
boileil,  witliout  any  mixture,  make  a  giXMt 
colour  to  dye  a  (lark  yellow  lirown.  Ttie 
kernel  being  rubbed  u|x>n  any  crack  or 
chink  of  a  leatung  vessel,  stops  it  letter 
than  either  clay,  pitch,  or  wax.  (PliUiiptt 
Frwt/s,  p.  342.) 


WALPOLE,  HORACE,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wal» 
pole,  iirimc  minister  of  George  I^  w»s  bom 
in  1718,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Kind's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  died  March  the 
2d,  1797. 

That  the  Earl  of  Orford  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  an  encourager  of  the  men  of 
geniuj  of  his  ago  is  the  best  light  in  which, 
as  a  public  character,  we  can  look  u])on 
him;  that  be  was  gifted  with  a  strong 
genius,  thounh  often  asserted,  is  verj  doubt- 
ful ;  that  his  rescAr<'he8  were  frequently 
superlii-ial  his  writings  testify.  He  very 
powerfully  contribute<l  to  abolish  the  ma- 
thematical style  of  gardening,  being  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  landscape- 
gardening,  OS  is  manifested  in  his  only  ht*- 
rary  production  that  we  shall  mention, 
being  an  Etiay  on  Modem  OartUning, 
written  in  1770,  forming  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  Anecdotes  of  Painti^  in 
England,  which,  thongh  printed  in  1771, 
did  not  apfiear  until  1780. 

In  this  essay,  being  determined  to  demon- 
strate that  rural  gw^ening  was  the  true 
and  new  taste,  to  establish  the  opinion,  hi»- 
lOrians,  both  8apre<l  and  profane,  which  ap- 
peat^  to  militate  against  his  doctrines,  are 
passed  over  with  indilTcrence  and  contempt. 
To  his  sketch  of  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Bridgeman  and  Kent,  and  those 
garden  artists  their  immediate  sucoeasora, 
we  may  afibrd  the  best  praise.  He  appears 
tn  be  a  faithfiil,  and  is  an  eloquent,  annalist. 
(&.  W.Johtuon't  Hilt  Eng.  Oard.) 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  was  bom  at  Staf- 
ford in  \59S.  Althongh  ranking  high  as  • 
biographer,  he  clainu  our  notice  ncre  as  the 
patriarch  of  anglers,  and  his  treatise  on  that 
recreation  has  gone  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. 

The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 

Man't  Rerrfotion,   was   first   published   in 

1653,  and  other  editions  appeared  during 

Wallon'-i  life  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676. 

Editions  were  also  published  by  Sir  John 

Hawkins  and  his  son  in  1760  and  1797.    It 

is  well  remarked,  in  the  advertisement  to 

the  ninth  edition,  that  "  The  English  lan- 

gtiage  d(M>s  not  i)crhnps  contain  a  book  of 

more  general  and  undivided  i>0)>ularity  than 

7^e   Complete  Angler;  it   is   praised   and 

loved  by  persons  of  all  conditions;  and  so 

far  from  being  confined  to  those  who  are 

devotcil   to  the  sport  of  which   it.  mainly 

treats,  it  is  a  favourit<>  wjlh  many  men  who 

never  handled  an  angling-rod  in  their  lives." 

Good  honest  Izoak  Walton  died  on  the  ISth 

December,   1683,    and   lies   buried   in    the 

cathedral  chunh  of  M'inclicster,  close  by 

the  briwlit  and  jwifl-flowing  trout-waters  of 

the  Itclicn,  wA\o»c  iVtcassss  W  >W9\  \u\:k%M\t.v 
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and  wboac  ffuUaat  fiih 
scribetL     (Faraters  Abmatt,  v«LL 
WatJtnu's  Biog.  Ditt. ;  life  |n£sein 
ton  and  Cottom*  Airier.) 

WARBLE.     See  Stzrasr,  G 
BacK-aoRB. 

WARBLER.    AnuiemMia 
species  of  satire  smgiiig-biTat.    f 
of  this  ramily  have  olivady  hem 
See  BijicKCAr,  Bi.cB-n»oan»  W< 
and  DasTTosD  W.4m; 

There  are  six  other  apeoiet  wbisb  ^ 
to  be  noticed,  namely :  — 

1.  The  graaahopper  warfaicr.  (S4 
lociutella,  Selby  and  Yuretl.)  hi 
ceived  its  commnn  and  apecifie  aa 
its  very  peculiar  and  almoM  in 
cricket-like  note.  This  warbler  ii  i 
to  us  from  the  south,  wbeooe  it  on 
this  country  for  the  •ummer. 
be  heard,  and  oocanonally 
middle  of  April,  and  leave*  n 
I  September.  The  food  uf  tlM 
warbler  is  small  snails,  shigia 
The  top  of  the  bead,  favk, 
are  greenish  brown ;  the 
feathers  darker  brown,  prodndma 
appearance.  Chiii,  thrtiat,  farewl, 
pale  brown,  $poUed  with  d«far  I 
on  the  neck  and  breast;  Itfi^  IM 
claws,  pale  brown.  The  vkok  la^ 
the  bird  is  five  inches. 

!2.  The  sedge  warbler  (SoUam/tir 
mttu),   the   second  example  of  lb 
aquatic  division,  is  more  nsMt*** 
spedes  than  either  of  the  oikr  tt%tml 
generally  to  be  found  during  iMg* 
most  thick  potcbei  of  reedi  «r  »•»• 
marshes,  or  on  the  low  sides  flfii**** 
islands,  where,  from  the  loose  sal  ■**• 
of  the  soil,  aquatic  berbag*  gTW»  4ij** 
strong.    This  Iwrd  arrives  in  tte.«^*?* 
April,  and  leaves  us  igiis  is  ^J*"? 
The  nest  of  the  »ed<^>  warUerlwwJ^ 
been  confounded  with  thit  of  ii«  "J*^ 
bier;  but  it  is  usually  pUcsd  ■»■  "J 
the  ground,  and  seldaa  "H"**"^- 
for  its  support.     The  eggi  "*  *!*  Sjs 
number,  agbt  lines  Vm^  ^JJ^JZm 
breadth,  ofa  pale  TdioviA  ^!^iS 
mottled,  and  sametaBK*  •CMilttl''**^ 
brown.   The  back  and  »»»r*^^ 
reddish    brown ;   chin  ana  '*'*    ff 
b^eHs^  U'Uy,  flanks,  &0,  bnif '•'^•rf 
»ariiieWnlb*«*^ 


whole  length 
three  quarters. 
3.  The  reed  warbler 


(S^,Id 


nacea)  comes  to  this  coraitry i'*^  j 
departs  aeain  in  St^Umlxr;  .^^ 
haoits  and  manner,  as  well  *  *^sr 
ties  it  frequents,  so  similar  tst*'^*^ 
bier,  that  wbonsver  OM  V*'*^^* 
\h<>  other  is  aUnoat  cwtua  H  i* 


>;  and  the  binU  tkcnuelTCi, 
rrt«in  resemblance  in  appearmnce, 
n  frequently  confounnetL  The 
the  male  bird  id  five  inches  and  a 

ganlen  warbler  (Currtica  horlen- 
ummcr  visiter,  I'losply  resembling 
tap  in  habits,  being  lively,  active, 
as,  seldom  remaining  long  in  any 
,  aecreting  ittieU'  in  dense  foliage, 
•rd  than  seen,  but  sometimes  sing- 
a  branch  at  the  top  nf  a  tree.  As 
r  the  garden  warbler  ranks  next 
■ckcap.     These  birds  arrive  to- 

end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
ley  frequent  thick  hedges,  shrub- 
leardens,  feeding  on  inj>ect^,  peaj;, 
lilts,  cherries  in  particular,  anil 
iea.  Their  nest  is  jJuced  in  a  low 
unong  rank  herbage ;  the  matc- 
hconsLstof  goose-grass, bents,  with 
ol  and  moss,  lined  with  line  fibrous 

a  few  hairs,  arc  but  loosely  put 

p  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
white,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
and  light  brown ;  the  length  nine 
X  lines  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
face  of  the  lK>dy  is  of  a  uniform 
a ;  the  plumage  of  the  under  sur- 
(Townish  white.  The  whole  length 
d  u  rather  less  than  six  inches. 
wood  warbler.  (Sylvia  tihilliilrix.) 
with  the  willow  warbler  and  ehifl- 
the  only  British  species  now  in- 

the  genus  Sylvia  as  at  present 
They  differ  from  the  warblers 
i«cribed  in  the  general  colour  of 
aage,  in  not  being  fruit-eaters; 
st  invariably  build  their  nests  on 
d,  and  their  nests  are  eovere<l  or 
the  top.  The  wood  warbler  sel- 
'es  in  this  couutry  till  near  the 
pril,  and  is  generally  distributed 
ae  wooded  districts,  preferring  old 
■  and  wooda  conlaimn'r  tall  trees, 
ly  thoae  of  ode  or  beech.  Its  food 
)  be  insects  and  tbeir  larvae ;  some 
im  the  wing,  and  others  are  sought 
'  the  upper  foliage  of  trees.  The 
«1,  always  placed  on  the  ground 
rbage,  and  u  formed  of  dry  grass, 
«,  and  aome  moss,  and  invariably 
I  filler  graaa  and  long  hairs,  but 
n^  whioi  are  used  as  lining  to 
nt  by  both  the  other  species  of 
I,  and  aerre  to  distinguish  their 
Ui  are  also  placed  on  the  ground, 
Bt  the  woon  warbler.  This  bird 
■a,  white,  spotted,  and  speckled 
Imost  biding  the  ground-colour, 
le  red  and  osh-colour;  the  eggs 

ill  length  bv  six  lines  in  breadth. 
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VVARTING  OF  LAND. 

The  adult  male  has  a  streak  of  bright  sul- 
phur yellow  passing  from  the  base  of  the 
upfier  mandible,  behind  the  nostril,  over  the 
eye,  and  over  the  ear-coverts ;  the  top  of 
the  head,  neck,  smaller  wing-coverts,  back, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  olive-green, 
tinged  with  sulphur  yellow  ;  the  chin,  tlirtjat, 
breast,  and  tlanks,  delicate  sulphur  yellow  ; 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts  clear  white. 

6.  The  willow  warbler  (Sghia  trocbilun) 
fre(iucnts  woods,  plantations,  shrubberies, 
thick  hedgerows,  and  bushes  on  uummuiis, 
is  lively  and  amuiiing  in  its  actions,  bopping 
or  fiy'ing  from  branch  to  branch,  and  cap- 
turing any  small  insect  that  comes  in  its 
way.  The  eggs  are  six  or  seven  in  number, 
while,  with  numerous  small  sj>ecks  of  pale 
red ;  they  arc  seven  lines  and  a  half  long  by 
six  lines  broad.  ITie  food  of  this  sjiet-ici  is 
Hies,  aphides,  and  insects  generally  In  tlieir 
difTcreut  states ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  gar- 
dener's best  fi-iends,  from  the  number  of 
iiisectg  it  consumes  daily.  The  feathers  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  neck,  buck,  and  up- 
per tail-coverts,  are  dull  olive-green  ;  wing 
and  tail  feathers  clarker  brown  ;  chin,  throat, 
breast,  llanks,  anil  under  tail-coverts  whitish, 
but  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  lielly  al- 
most whit*.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  about  live  inches.  (YurrelTs  Btit. 
Binie,  vol.  i.    p.  261 — 316.)      See   Cmrr- 

CUArr,  NlOHTINGALB,  U£I>STAST,  lifiGVLCB, 
Wu£JlTEAa,  WuiTETBBOAT,  &0 

VVAKP.  A  provincial  term  applied  to 
cows,  signifying  to  miscarry  or  ilmk  their 
calves.     See  Abohtiom. 

WARP.  A  slimy  deposit  or  ooze  left 
upon  land  by  the  receding  sea  tides  in  jMir- 
ticular  situations.  See  AixuviUM  and 
WAai'iKo. 

WAltPING  OF  LAXD.  A  mode  of 
fertilising  and  improving  tillage  lands  prac- 
tiseil  in  particular  situations  on  the  borders 
of  large  rivers  and  waters  into  which  the 
sea  tides  flow,  and  where  the  level  of  the 

f  round  is  such  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
ooded  with  great  facility.  The  practice  is, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  <li8tricts 
situate  on  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  water  of  the  tides  that 
come  up  the  Trent,  Ouzc,  Dun,  and  otlier 
rivers  which  empty  tliemselves  into  the 
great  estuary  of  the  II  umber,  is  muddy  to 
an  excess;  insomuch  that  in  summer,  if  a 
cylindrical  glass,  twelve  or  fifteen  inciies 
long,  be  fiUeii  with  it,  it  will  presently  de- 
posit an  inch,  and  sometimes  more,  of  what 
18  called  warp  :  a  circumstance  which  rea- 
ders them  so  fertile. 

The  fertility  of  Kgypt,  of  the  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  shores  of  the  tianges,  and 
some  of  the  large  American  rivcrm,  I  hove 
already  shown  io  be  altx\V>\^\a&A«  \n  '^ti 


smaMaaiBerirQmkz  to  Mzteea 
dndc.  and  in  die  hoDowt,  or  low 
BJwtK  twos  three,  or  four  feet,  so  as  to 
leave  ihe  wlMle  piece  lerel.  Thus  a  soil  of 
aay  ilv^  T0>  piMae  is  formed,  'which  con- 
■sti  of  omd  of  a  Taft  fertility,  though  con- 
taioinj^  M)t  Boch  beaidei  land." 

Tki  is  a  praetioe  whidi  is  began  in  the 
itk  of  Jofy,  and  is  proceeded  with  during 
the  wnanwT  seaaoa ;  and  as  it  can  only  be 
performed  at  that  period,  every  occasion  of 
bsTing  it  executed  should  be  embraced,  bj 
faanag  the  work  in  perfect  repair,  that 
eicrjr  tide  may  be  made  to  produce  its  fiiU 
cffeet.  With  regard  to  the  adrantaee  of 
doinz  this  work  m  the  summer  monUis,  it 
may  be  reotaiked  that  at  these  times  the 
laiMs  itot  oolj  beeome  tike  soaoest  dry,  a 
cireimstaooe  whidi  anst  ahrays  folly  take 
phee  before  the  process  of  cultivation  caa  be 
carried  on,  but  the  tides  are  less  mixed 
with  fresh  water,  in  which  situation  they 
are  eooatantly  found  the  most  efiectnaL 

The  method  of  execoting  the  work  is 
thus  described,  in  the  Agriaitiavl  Swreey 
of  tie  Weti  Ridi^  of  rorhihire,  by  Lord 
Hawke :  — 

"  The  land  to  be  warped  must  be  banked 
round  against  the  rirer.  The  banks  are 
made  o(  the  earth  taken  on  the  spot  from 
the  land :  they  most  slope  six  feet,  that  is, 
three  feet  on  eick  side  of  the  top  or  crown 
of  the  bank,  for  erciy  foot  perpendicular  of 
rise :  thdr  t<^  or  crown  is  broader  or  nar- 
rower, accordm^  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
tide  and  the  wei|;ht  and  quantity  of  water; 
it  extends  from  two  to  twelve  feet: 


above 
tides. 

"  WiUowg  , 
on  the  front  a 
of  the  tides 
raising  the  & 
colled^  aodi 
lows  must  nei 
as  they  would 
winds  power  t 

It  is  stated 
for  warping,  i 
seven  feet  in 
from  4001.  tai 
will  in  genera] 
«f  fifty  acres  I 
is  contiguous 


The 
of  a  nol 


H 

rery« 


.    -L^     1       •     t   -    , 


waipmg: 
inch  every  < 
layers  do  not 
remain  in  distj 

"  If  only  ( 
other  tide  cai 
ran  perfectly  < 
crust;  and  if' 
tide  has  not  tt 

"  A3  a  new  i 
it  is  of  little  c( 
nature  of  the  ] 
being  impron) 
time  it  may  b4 
light  soils  M  M 


WARRANTY. 

Oda  ire  covered  by  the  tides  mmt  be 
]Usi  nccording  to  their  levels,  and  the 
1  of  the  tides  in  the  rivers  from  which 
iroceed.  It  may  be  a<lmitte<l  to  the 
■  of  three  or  four,  or  more  feet ;  but 
iposit  of  sediment  is  in  some  measure 
nionate  to  the  height  of  the  water, 
b  the  same  effects  may  be  obtained 
much  smaller  quantities  of  water  by 
luing  the  process  a  great  number  of 

S  expense  of  this  mode  of  improving 
must  necessarily  ditfer  much  in  dif- 
caacs,  according  as  the  circumstances 
lution  and  distance  vary  ;  but,  ac- 
Ig  to  Mr.  Young,  it  can  seldom  exceed 
r  15/.  the  acre,  and  in  most  instances 
It  be  greatly  below  such  estimates, 
rped  lands  are  found  capable  of  grow- 
ost  kinds  of  crops  in  great  plenty,  but 
ularly  onts,  beans,  wheat,  Uax,  jiota- 
knd  grass  seeds. 

iRR/VNTY.  In  horsemanship,  &c., 
in  applied  to  the  assurance  of  the 
il's  Xtumg  sound  when  purchased.  If 
Km  warrants  a  horse  to  be  sound  (and 
Mes  in  general  apply  tu  all  other 
lis,  whether  sold  in  a  fair,  or  market, 
private  contract),  he  does  it  at  hia 
eril,  whether  he  knew  the  horse  to  be 
or  not.  (jIbob.  Lofll,  146.)  And  he 
l»d  by  what  his  servant  or  agent  says 
I ime  of  the  sale  {Helyear  v.  Ilawke,  S 
lase,  62.),  who  has  an  implied  autho- 
>  warrant  {Alexander  v.  Gihon,  2 
>«I1,  S55.) ;  and  even  if  a  hurse- 
m  servant  was  told  expressly  by  his 

not  to  do  BO.  But  a  person  not  a 
I«aler  is  not  bound  by  the  forbidden 
iis  servant  {Scotland  v.  WatioTt,  1 
»«,  45.) ;  and  the  warranty  must  becin 
tune  of  the  sale,  and  is  not  binding 
tiy  given  by  the  servant  employed  to 

the  horte.  {Hootlin  v.  Burford,  2 
-  391 .)  An  infant,  of  course,  cannot 
I*.  (Howhtt  V.  //uf»icf//,  4  Ciuupbell, 
ZSrten  v.  Greenhank,  2Marsb!dl,485.) 
•^  representation  of  the  seller  to  the 
of  a  horse,  in  the  course  of  dealing, 
»  "  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  horse 
»«tly  quiet  and  free  from  vice,"  is  a 
i«y  (Cane  v.  Coleman,  3  M.  &  R.  2.)  ; 
b  "he  could  warrant"  {Button  v. 
"■w  7  Taunton,  405.)  ;  but  a  woiTanty 
E>t  extend  to  manifest  and  visible  de- 
IJtfargetton  v.  Wright,  5  M.  &  P. 
froof  that  a  horse  is  a  good  drawer, 
*t  Mtisiy  a  warranty  that  he  is  "  a 
*^wer  and  pulls  quietly  in  harness." 
fd  V.  Puncheon,  2  D.  &  R.  10.)  If 
'•"■  uys,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  "  I 
^fmai,  but  the  horse  is  sound  as 
'  this  is  a  qualified  warranty. 


and  the  purchaser  may  maintain  an  action 
if  he  can  show  that  the  horse  was  unsound 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  seller.  (  Wood  v. 
SmM,  flM.&K.  124.) 

In  on  action  on  a  warranty  of  a  horse 
the  plointitr  must  positively  prove  that  the 
horse  was  unsound  {Eave*  v.  Dixon,  2 
Taunton,  343.)  ;  and  this  is  a  question  en- 
tirely for  the  jury  to  determine.  {Lewis  v. 
Peake,  7  Taunton,  153.).  Even  a  temporary 
lameness,  if  it  renders  a  horse  less  fit  for 
service,  is  a  breach  of  a  warranty  of  sound- 
ness. {Elton  v.  Brogden,  4  Campbell,  281.) 
liut  roaring  is  not  unsoundness,  unless  it 
proceed  from  disease  or  some  organic  de- 
fect. {Bamett  v.  Collit,  2  Campbell,  523. ; 
Omlow  V.  Eamea,  2  Storkie,  81.)  A  nerved 
horse  is  unsound  {Bett  v.  Osborne,  R.  &  M. 
290.)  ;  but  crib-biting  is  not.  {Broennen- 
burgh  V.  Haycock,  Holt,  630.)  The  gobies 
in  sheep  is  on  unsoundne.s.i  {Mliff'v.  Nendell, 
R.  &  M.  136.) ;  and  any  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
a  wan-anted  horse  will  avoid  it,  although  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  war- 
ranty. {Steward  v.  Conelt,  1  C.  &  P.  28.) 
See  BtTiNO  AND  Sellikq. 

WARREN.  A  franchise,  or  place  pri- 
vileged, either  by  prescription  or  grant 
from  the  king,  to  keep  beasts  and  fowls  of 
warren  in;  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges, 
pheasants,  &e. 

By  statute  21  Edw.3.  a  warren  may  lie 
open,  and  there  is  no  need  of  closing  it  in, 
as  there  is  a  park. 

In  the  forming  a  warren,  great  caution  is 
to  be  used  for  the  fixing  nixin  a  proper 
place  and  a  right  situation.  It  should  al- 
ways be  upon  a  small  ascent,  if  THissiblc, 
and  exposed  to  the  east  or  the  south.  The 
soil  that  is  most  suitable  is  that  which  is 
sandy  ;  for  when  the  soil  is  clayey  or  tough 
the  rabbits  find  great  difficulty  in  making 
their  burrows,  and  never  do  it  so  well ;  and 
if  the  soil  l)e  boggy  or  moorish,  there  would 
be  very  little  advantage  from  the  warren ; 
for  wet  is  very  destructive  to  these  animab. 
See  Rahbit. 

WART-CRESS.  {Senebiera;  named 
by  Decandollc  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  John 
de  Sencbier  of  Geneva,  an  eminent  J>hy- 
siological  botanist.)  Of  these  interesting 
plants  there  are  two  native  species,  both 
onnuids. 

1.  The  common  wart-cress,  or  swine's- 
cress  {S.  Coronopiu),  which  grows  plenti- 
fully in  waste  ground  and  by  road-sides. 
The  root  is  tapering.  Stems  spreading, 
quite  flat  on  the  ground,  branched,  leafy, 
smooth.  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  deeply 
pinnatifid.  Flowers  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
white,  small,  densely  corymbose.  Pouchta 
in  dense  clusters,  much  shorter  than  the 
leaves,   kidney-ahSipcKL,  tiic^gux^'j  titiv^^w^ 


^ 


ARTY  SPURGE.    See  Spcbqe. 
WASP.     ( Vespa.)     An  extensive  genus 
of  insects,  of  which  three  species  are  com- 
mon to  Rrit4un. 

1.  The  hornet  (F.  crabro),  which  haa 
been  already  noticed. 

2.  The  common  wasp  (K  vulgarii)  it 
from  half  im  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  It  is  divided  into  three  dasses, 
queens,  males,  and  mules.  The  queens,  or 
females,  are  furnitthed  with  stings,  and  are 
much  larger  than  any  other  wasp,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  eggs  they  contain. 
The  males  are  smaller  in  size  than  the 
females,  and  sting  less.  The  number  of 
these  two  classes  in  a  nest  is  nearly  equal, 
amounting,  in  general,  to  '200  or  300.  fhe 
mules  are  principally  employed  in  con- 
structing the  nests,  and  in  providing  the 
other  wasps  and  the  young  insects  with 
food ;  like  the  females,  they  are  furnished 
with  long  stings. 

Wasps  build  their  nests  in  the  ground, 
where  the  females  who  survive  the  winter 
deposit  their  eggs  :  these  are  hatched,  and, 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  young  in- 
sects are  fed  and  nourished  by  the  mother 
until  they  pass  through  the  dl'flerent  states 
of  larvos  or  grubs,  and  of  chrysalids,  when 
they  become  perfect  wasps.  The  mules 
come  first  into  existence,  immediately  enlarge 
the  hole,  and  form  the  nest  with  fibres  of 
wood,  leaves,  &c.,  sweep  out  the  passages  in 
the  nests,  and  carry  out  all  the  filth  ;  they 
feed  the  young  males  and  females,  adapting 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  such  provinion 

to   thp   ivAnlrnf^iu    nf  fhpir   Bt/tmu^ns.      Xhia 


taua,  use  Hie| 

is  constructed  <j 
fine  substance  I 
oval  form,  and 
the  branches  of^ 
kind  of  varnish 
to  rain  and  otii4 

Wasp*  are  no 
peaches,  and  l| 
fruit,  but  also  t< 
thov  attack  and 
pelfius  these  in<j 
their  habitation, 
wliii^h  build  in  tj 
wiib  hut  water 
best  suffocated  t 
lar  on  liueeU,  p^ 

Wasps  are  ml 
when  winter  be| 
less  bold  and  n 
except  a  few  fe^ 
begins.  Thia  >•; 
for,  did  they  sw 
soon  rival 
dei)re<latioi 


•pre 

WASTE' 
account  of  the  qi 
and  waste  in  ij 
eluding  Scotland 
Islands,  i 
Cowling  1 
in  1627  : 


WATER. 


by  weight,  of  oxygen  eight 
liY>gcn  uiic  part. 
e  of  the  moat  useful  elements 
1  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
tcstic  economy.  The  cxten- 
*  water  fur  im]iartiiig  motion 

and  for  domestic  piu'poaes, 
own  to  require  cxplanntion  ; 
e  alrea<ly  treated  of  its  benc- 
ea  for  irrigating  land,  under 
hall  have  principally  to  con- 
to  its  uses  tu  plants. 

vegetation.  —  The  value  of 
etatjon   very  early   attracted 

of  mankind.  In  the  most 
1   books,    Genesit,  ii.  10.,  we 

"  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 

garden."      And   the  earliest 

and  Egyptian  philosophers, 
1  confused  by  the  magic  ef- 
Mer  produced  upon  the  rank 
i  lands  of  the  warm  Eastern 
)  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
n  of  water  to  support  vege- 

not  only  regarded  it  as  one 
lemcnts  of  which  the  world 
,  but  Ilippocrates  considered 
Ibetaiice  which  nourishes  and 
B  and  animals.  Tlieophraatus 
Bd  that  all  metals  were  pro- 
•ter.  The  opinion  that  pure 
Iter  only,  waj)  uble  to  support 
ts  in  succeeding  aMs  lonj;  the 
ny  philosophers  distinguished 
{ous  investigations,  and  their 
f  truth.  Amongst  these  may 
t  Helmont,  Bonnet,  Duhamel, 
be  illustrious  Boyle.  These 
loeivcd  themselves,  however, 
ntly  attending  to  the  purity 
'ith  which  they  experimented, 
with   rigid  accuracy  against 

of  error.  Of  tlie  many  re- 
k  they  instituted  to  determine 
Be  was  more  apparently  con- 
hat  of  the  well-known  willow 
jnt  of  Van  Helmont,  which 
,  from  its  apparent  accuracy, 
ers  of  that  age.  This  cele- 
iinentalist  (ilanted  a  willow 
d  five  pounds  in  a  common 
lel  filled  with  -200  lbs.  of 
d  been  previously  thorongfalr 
rcn,  and  then  moistened  with 
Icr.  This  earthen  ve8.s«l  he 
earth  in  a  garden,  covering  it 
I  a  manner  that  all  access  of 
I  prevented.  For  five  years 
lontinued  to  grow,  altliough 
J  with  either  rain  or  diatiUed 
IB  end  of  that  iK-rio<l,  it  was 
Igh  169}  lbs.,  although  the 
h  it  was  planted,  when  again 
I 


dried  and  weighed,  was  found  to  have  loct 
only  two  ounces  of  its  original  weieht. 
Here,  then,  said  the  contom]iorarics  of  Van 
Helmont,  is  an  increase  of  164  lbs.,  and 
yet  the  only  food  the  willow  had  was  water ; 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  pure  water,  and 
water  only,  is  quite  sufficient  to  support 
vegetation. 

Various  sources  of  error  were,  however, 
speedily  discerned  to  prove  that  this  ex- 
periment was  totally  insufficient  to  decide 
this  question.  The  illustrious  Ber;gman,  in 
1773,  showed  that  the  rain  water  employed 
by  Van  Helmont,  so  far  from  btring  chemi- 
cally pure,  contained  sufficient  earthy  mat- 
ters to  supply  the  whole  of  that  found  in 
the  willow  tree.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  was  afterwards  shown  that  unglazed 
earthen  vessels  readily  imbibe  and  trans- 
mit the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  placed  ;  now  this  moisture  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  solid  matters,  l)oth  organic, 
earthy,  and  saline.  {Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p. 
313.) 

Still  more  accurate  experiments  have 
been  since  instituted  with  water  chemical/)/ 
pure,  with  very  different  rc^sults.  In  this 
way  all  attempts  to  raise  plants  have  in 
every  instance  totally  foiled,  although,  as  I 
have  in  another  place  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, I  have  fruittesslv  varied  the  attempt 
in  several  ways.     See  LiitutD  Mani'KE. 

Although,  however,  it  is,  from  the  result 
of  these  laborious  researches,  pretty  clearly 
proved  that  water  is  not  the  sole  food  of 
pbuits,  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer  what  an  indispensable  food 
this  universal  fluid  is  to  vegetation.  To 
all  vegetation,  in  fact,  it  is  an  indispensable 
necessary  of  life,  although  almost  every 
spe<;ies  of  plant  re<iuires  to  be  sappUeu 
with  it  in  varying  proportions :  some,  such 
OS  the  aerial  epidendron,  and  other  Ori- 
cntiJ  plants,  living  able  to  supply  them- 
selves from  merely  the  oqueous  portion  of 
it  which  always  exists  in  the  atuiosphere ; 
white  some,  such  as  the  rice  plant,  and  the 
aiiuatics,  cannot  prosper  without  being  sup- 
plied  with  it  in  such  copious  quantities  M 
would  be  destructive  to  the  ordinary  crops 
of  llie  farmer.  In  some  proportion  or 
other,  however,  they  all  require  it,  and  all 
attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  cause 
plants  to  grow  in  situations  where  moisture 
was  absolutely  remove<l  tK>th  from  liie  earth 
and  their  surrounding  atmosphere. 

M.  Bertbollct  was  of  opinion  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  have  the  jKtwer  of  decom- 
posing water  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  oxysen  gas,  according  to 
this  distingui.ihe<l  pnilosojAer,  which  is  al- 
ways emitted  under  these  circumstances,  ia 
derived  partly  from  the  decovavwi-^^"^  ^ 


WATER. 


peppermint,  when  supplied 
r  only,  and  allowe<l  to  vejrc- 
time  in  the  light,  nearly 
rtirjn  of  carbon  which  they 
ined.  The  qunntity  of  water 
ilinory  circuiiistances,  plants 
f  consiilernble ;  thus,  Dr. 
ed  timt  a  cnbb)^?(^  tntnsmita 
jhere,  by  inscnsiblf  vajmur, 
Ifeicht  of  water  (laiiy  ;  and 
r,  tnree  feet  in  height,  trau- 
Bie  ])cri<)d  nearly  two  pounds 
StaXieJt,  Tol.  i.  p.  5. 1 5.)  Dr. 
uid  that  a  aprig  of  mint, 
rains,  in  77  days  emitted 
'  water.  A  sprij;  of  epcor- 
27  grains,  emitted  in  the 
grains.  A  sprig  of  common 
ijjhinj^  49  grains,  evolved 
1(1  a  lathynis  of  98  grains 
(PAi7.  Tram.  1099,  p.  193.) 
(  page  of  this  EncyclopBsdia, 
Dure<l  to  show  the  various 
arths  to  vefretation.  {See 
cultivator  will  oliserve  how 
chief  fertile  properties  lu-e 
I  their  attraction  for  the 
r  of  the  atmosphere,  their 
ption,  their  capability  of  re- 
Ls  in  vain,  indeed,  by  any 
attempt  to  midce  plants  of 
vegetate  in  absolutely  dry 
r  from  which  the  aijueous 
■ely  witlidrawu.  It  is  tnie 
5  flowering  roots  of  the  Eimt, 
I  mosses  of  our  own  country, 
to  do  so ;  but  such  pliuits 
lives  by  absorbing  a  certain 
turc,  even  when  susjicnded, 
countries,  by  a  silken  cord 
[  of  the  room,  or  from  aptia- 
ck  walls;  for  when  by  clie- 
le  moisture  is  entirely  re- 
em,  even  these  hardy  plants 
(c. 

ligli  8ub«tance«  have  been 
St  in  minute  profwrtions  in 
which  its  fertilising  effects 
illy  as<^'ribed  :  thus  ammonia 
Professor  Licbig  to  exist 
Nothing,  however,  is  more 
>  erroneous  general  conclu- 
ictection  of  minute  portions 
anccs  in  water.  Such  hnsty 
have  often  deceived  tlie 
philosophers  :  thus  the  great 
ling  pure  water  for  a  length- 
I  glass  vessels  hermetically 
that  it  dcpc>site<l  a  minute 
I  in  powder ;  and  hence  be 
dude  that  water  was  in  this 
by  long  boiling  into  silica, 
I  several  other  philosophers 


ailopteil,  until  the  celohrntcd  Lavoisier  and 
Dr.  Priestley  proved  that  the  flint  deposited 
arose  from  the  water  having,  by  long  bod- 
ing, partially  dissolved  the  glass.  In  the 
same  way,  even  Davy,  the  most  cautious  of 
exjierinientidists,  once  thought  that  chlorine 
and  soda  might,  by  the  mlluence  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  be  obtained  fnim  water  abso- 
lutely pure ;  but  more  careful  and  rigid 
exiM-'riments  soon  convince<l  hiiu  of  the  ex- 
treme difliculty  of  procuring  entirely  pure 
water,  the  ves.sels  in  which  the  water  was 
procured  communicating,  with  every  appa- 
rent caution,  sundry  impurities;  and  this 
difficulty  I  think  it  very  likely  the  skilful 
chemists  of  Germany  have  not  successfully 
escaped. 

^^ater  exists  in  all  cultivated  land  in 
some  proportion  or  other.  The  quimtity, 
however,  necessary  to  be  present  in  the 
farmer's  soils  to  obtain  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage, varies  with  their  nature,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  crop.  For  instance,  the  rice 
fields  of  India  require  n  degree  of  moisture 
which  woidd  be  utterly  destructive  to  the 
grain  crops  of  the  English  farmer.  The 
most  porous  gandy  land  in  a  rainy  cliniiite 
will  be  prolific,  when  the  same  soil  in  a  dry 
worm  country  will  be  absolutely  barren. 
Even  the  drifting  sands  of  Arabia,  for  in- 
stance, if  placed  tinder  the  incessant  rains 
of  the  American  Andes,  would  certainly  be 
speedily  covered  with  vegetation.  Some  of 
the  richest  watcr-meailows  of  the  south  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  are  formed  on 
subsoils  of  broken  flints,  gravel,  and  the 
roughest  shingle.  And  again,  the  meadow 
lancls  often  need  such  copious  supplies  of 
moisture  as  would  be  the  means  of  (leatroy- 
ing  the  corn  crops.  'ITie  surface  water 
which  temmts  many  uneidtivated  soils  is 
generally  sun'harged  with  a  variety  of  fo- 
reign sul^stonces,  very  commonly  with  vege- 
table ma'ttieri.  That  in  the  gravelly  soils  ig 
usually  surcharged  with  oxide  of  iron ;  tliat 
resting  on  calcareous  soils,  with  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum);  whilst  those  from  peat  lands 
commonly  abound  with  suljihatc  of  iron,  or 
the  red  oxide  of  the  game  metid. 

In  most  of  the  soils  which  the  famier  has 
to  bring  into  cultivation,  the  reinovid  of 
these  waters  is  his  first  care ;  for  such  an 
abundance  of  moisture  is  not  only  pernicious 
from  the  usual  bod  quality  of  the  land 
water,  but  from  the  quantity  being  for  too 
great  for  the  habits  of  Ihe  plants  which  the 
farmer  intends  to  cultivate :  such  waters 
too  dissolve,  and  sometimes  carry  off  from 
the  soil,  in  their  imperceptible  drainage,  all 
the  soluble  richest  portion  of  the  soil.  For 
many  reasons,  therefore,  draining  has  been 
long  very  justly  held  to  be  V.V.\t  fovHAs-VNswv 
of  oil  ftgricu\lvira!L\H\YT«\c.viniti.\»-,  "ivoKss.  \Vfc 


good  efTecU  mc  not  confined  to  the  low 
niursh  land,  but  iu  benefioial  influence  is 
extended  to  the  most  upland  soiln.  It  re- 
moves the  land  8{>riii[^,  and  dries  the  sur- 
face of  thousands  of  acres  of  even  the  most 
elevated  of  tJie  English  gravels. 

Almost  to  an  et^uallv  beneficial  extent 
hits  the  wldition  ot  water  to  ulonts  for  a 
lei>j»thened  period  been  carried  on  by  the 
cultivator  in  a  variety  of  modes ;  by  the 
(fardoner,  cither  in  steam  in  his  coiujerva- 
torics,  or  by  the  watering-pot  in  the  open 
ground.  Almtwt  endless,  indeed,  are  the 
varieties  of  artificial  irrigation,  from  the 
minor  applications  of  the  gardener  to  the 
more  gigantic  cflorts  of  the  managers  of  the 
wiiter-meada.  It  i.s  this  branch  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  uses  of  water  to  vegeta- 
tion which  is  the  most  interesting  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  tlte  head  laRtCATioN  I  must 
refer  the  reader.  In  regarding  the  uses 
of  water  to  vegetation  in  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  cultivator  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  pure  water  that  he  is  thus  using 
for  his  crops,  but,  as  I  have  before  re- 
markeil,  water  surcharged  with  n  variety  of 
earthy,  saline,  and  organic  matters,  to  whose 
prciicnce  a  chief  portion  of  the  fertilising 
efliK't  of  such  streams  must  be  attributed  ; 
for  it  is  found  tliiit  the  most  foul  and  im- 
pure waters  are  much  the  best  for  the  pur- 
])09es  of  imgtttion  :  thus  the  water  of  a 
river  below  a  town  is  found  to  be  much 
more  fertilising  than  the  same  water  before 
it  has  been  mixed  with  tlie  contents  of  the 
sewers.  These  are  facta  well  known,  for 
instance,  to  the  owners  of  the  fine  water 
meadows  of  the  valleys  of  the  Itchen,  the 
Kennet,  and  the  Avon.  That  of  the  Thames 
above  the  influence  of  the  tide,  is  not  nearly 
so  valuable  to  the  grazier  as  it  is  after  it 
has  hod  mixed  with  its  waters  the  huge 
mass  of  impure  matters  &om  the  London 
sewers.  Then,  again,  by  fur  the  richest 
irri»afing  waters,  because  the  very  foulest 
of  idl,  are  those  of  the  sewers  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which  produce  such  singularly 
luxuriant  croiis  of  grass  on  theCraigintinny 
meadows.  This  observation  is  not  confined 
to  the  English  graziers  :  those  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan  Ic>ng  since  made  the  same  remark. 
Half  a  century  since  Mr.  Songa,  when  de- 
scribing the  meads  of  the  banks  of  the 
Brembo,  says,  "  that  water  is  Ibund  excel- 
lent which  passes  through  the  fosses  of  the 
town  of  Ireviglin,  aud  discharges  itself 
from  them  by  ibrming  a  canal  of  eight  or 
ten  fc-ct  broiul,  anil  one  foot,  or  one  foot 
ami  a  half,  deep.  The  lands  irrigated  with 
this  wafer  seeui  to  re<'eive  every  time  the 
advantage  of  a  dimming,  and  on  this  or- 
count  seU  twim  u  U\\txV  Vo  ti  half  dearer 
than  any  ot\»cr  oC  ttw  <^^ui\  t^u^a-j  <a&  iriiu' 


(Yotag*  AmaaU.  I7BS.|kltt) 

the   land  to  wld  to  it*  fartfilj  k»aq 

ancient  practice. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  d«  wdl  aar 
tained  i'aets  with  regard  to  ike  irafaMM 
of  water  to  vegetatioo,  met  vhJk  m  • 
valuable  when  well  ondcnlaad  ii;  fcl^ 
mer.  In  all  his  opcratiofM  lUs  anari 
fluid  will  be  fouod  to  influence  hit  MM^ 
ments;  and  in  a  dae  and  rwoUrpffkrf 
it  to  bis  cropa,  eonaiau  in  £et  dcaaoB 
of  most  of  hi*  efforts.  li^  far  hmb^ 
a  farmer  would  judge  of  the  valor^sir 
ticular  field  from  merely  a  tpetimamm 
soil,  the  attraction  of  the  tatiioarfy 
earth  for  the  moisture  of  the 
will  uflbrd  a  very  tolerable  iiidicMaa<<b 
comparative  value;  tliaw  loSawlUk 
the  most  water  ^ ■■■'•■■■■  "otniDMilj 
obtain  the  hiL.': 

All  research^.  .  ..^  . .^ese,  ia nn; «haB 
and  indirect  ways,  are  atteadadvUiB- 
siderable  advantage  to  the  cailir^m.  Iki 
the  more  he  beoomea  aoqaaimaJ  viilk 
uses  and  properties  of  walcr,  Ik*  ■■ 
readily  will  be  he  able  to  srail  haidtif 
every  opportunity  which  may  {ocxat  WT 
for  ejctendiug  iu  ^ipherv  of  uml^ilai^  t 
is  idle  to  conclude  that  every  lkM{  {a* 
sible  has  been  effected  with  TtffiM  I*  ^ 
agricultural  use*  <>f  water ;  ibr,  mj9[  •^ 
thing  of  the  interior  extMit  of  Mr  «■■' 
meads  to  those  of  rrcn  the  bakx/Ai 
Italian  rivers,  much  still  rmaiat  iota r 
complished  in  rendering  avoilaUa,  H**^ 
the  Ii(juid  drainage  of  oar  lorpr  tavM  ^ 
in  the  use  of  the  stiaun-eiiginc  for  d(  ft- 
poses  of  irrigation ;  an  agent  to  wfcickljM 
m  this  work  alreadj  aniidnd.  lai  Ik  ^ 
taining  whose  magic  aaaiataooe  tit  !■■■ 
of  no  other  country  ar«  ao  weO  •nuts'  • 
those  of  our  own  island.  To  iha 
therefore,  on  exaiuination  ot  ika 
and  properties  of  water  will 

be  attended  wi''-  ' ^■*  :  for  if 

once  seriously  '  tea  th* 

invigorating  aii;.  ^ -^^ng  m 

waters   near    to   whiek  he  a 
placed,  the  abaadaaoe  of 
which  they  contain,  and  the 
be  derived  from  iJieir  Jadicioa* 
he   will   speedily   devae 
other  by  which  he   naj  araS 
this  too  ofleo  ii«gl«c(ed  ve 
divided  earthy  Md  otgaaK 
now  so  copiously  pntlut«  thv 
rivers  are  in  fact  the  only 

upon  the  othcrwiMgnduaUjri] .. 

ductivencss  of  the  land.  (Sm  Aumra^ 

^VARPI^t:  ^     7')--^.  hak  iitilll  ~ 

ever  quiof 
upon  the  I 


ike  iM^i^mm 
lit 


WATEK-ALOE. 

.  only  by  die  cfibrts  ofthcmercbant,U)e  fishcr- 
Hian,  and  the  irrij'utor,  that  any  portion  of 
these  finely  (lividcd  matters  ever  return 
ain  to  the  cultivated  soils  of  our  country. 
SrU.  Farm.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  Ifi7.)  See  Rain. 
WATER-ALOE,  or  WATER  S(JL- 
^I£R.  (^Stratiolet  alouUii ;  from  ttratnn,  an 
By,  in  alluiiion  to  iti>  long  sword-like 
aves.)  An  ornamental  native  a<[ualic, 
^hich  fills  our  ditches  in  summer  with  a 
jihttlanx  of  sword-like  leaves,  and  in- 
80  fa<t  in  the  ponds  where  it  is 
to  become  almost  a  troublesome 
In  ita  wild  state  it  inhabits  deep 
and  pools,  and  is  a  stuloniferous 
1  floating  herb,  witli  numerous  radical 
and  a  solitary  central  flower-stalk, 
I  stem.  The  parent  plant  sink.s  to  the 
after  flowerinj;,  iiiid  bends  out  long 
runners,  each  terminating  in  a  leaf, 
for  younc  plant,  which  (ir^t  takes  root 
}n  the  niuii,  by  several  long  fibres,  and  in 
the  following  summer  rises  to  the  surface 
the  water,  bloaaoms  and  then  o^in  sub- 
I  to  ripen  ita  seeds  and  throw  out  fresh 
aers,  ea<:h  tuft  of  leaves  flowering  but 
The  leaves  are  s  span  long  or  more, 
highly  vascular,  fringed  witli  very 
MW-like  teeth.  Flowers  white,  large 
handsome,  the  stalk  firm,  stout,  two- 
_  much     shorter    than     tlie    leaves. 

Smith't  Eng.  Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  34.) 
WATER  COW15ANE.    See  Cowbajsb. 
WATER-CRESS.    See  Cress. 
WATER   UBOPWORT.     See  D«op- 

<OST. 

WATER  ELDER.   See  Gueldbr  Rosb. 
,      WATER  FARCY.     See  Fabct. 
■    WATER  llEiIL(K:K.    See  Cowbakb. 
K  WATER-LILY,  THE  FKLNGED.  See 

HtvCKB£A». 

■"WATER-LILT,  YELLOW.  Sec  Lilt, 

■Tatbb. 

KWATER-LILY,  WHITE.    See  Lu.t, 

^Tatkb. 

WATER-MEADOW.    See  Ibbio*tios. 
WATER-MILL.     See  Mii.i.8. 
WATER-PARSNEl'.     (Sium,  from  the 
Jtic  «iu',  water,  tha  habitat  of  most  of 
euies.)     A  genus  of  acrid  and  dnnger- 
berbs,  mostly  a<|uatic  and   [jerenniid. 
ucculent  roots  of  S.  tuarum,  a  native 
were  formerly  much  esteemed  in 
ry  under  the  name  of  skirret.     There 
!  six  indigenous  species  of  water-parsncp, 
II  perennial. 

1 1.  Broad-leaved  water-parsnep  (S.  lati- 

i),  growing  in  rivers,  ditches,  and  fens. 

root   is   fleshy,   with  numerous  long 

creeping.      Stems  from  two  to  six 

'gh,  erect,  angular  and  deeply  fur- 

lealy,   hollow,  smooth,   very    little 

Leaves  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
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WATER-rAKSNEP. 

in  length,  ninnate ;  leaflets  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, cfjually  serrated.  Umbeb  lerminiil  or 
axillary,  of  numerous  snow-white  small 
flowers.  Fruit  elliptic-ovate,  small.  The 
flavour  of  the  seiids  is  aromatic,  and  leas 
iicrid  than  the  rest  of  the  plant,  which,  like 
all  the  tribe  when  growing  in  water,  par- 
takes of  a  poisonous  quality.  This  herb  Ls 
eaten  by  horses  and  swine,  but  is  disliked 
by  sheep. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  water-parsncp  (S.  an- 
^luti^iilium).  This  species  is  not  uncommon 
ui  (btches  and  rivulets.  The  root  is  exten- 
sively creeping.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  about 
half  the  sire  of  the  foregoing.  The  stem 
is  round,  striated,  cretrt,  much  branched. 
Leaves  simply  ninnate,  with  leaflets  un- 
ecjually  lobed  and  serrated.  Umbels  stalked, 
op[io«ite  to  the  leaves.  Fruit  roundish 
ovate,  wilb  three  dorsal  ribs  and  two  lateral 
ones  to  each  side. 

3.  Procninbent  water-ponmep  (,5.  nodi- 
Jiorum).  The  stems  of  this  species  are  pro- 
cumbent, or  floating,  of\en  creeping,  various 
in  length,  brancheil,  round,  hollow,  striated. 
Lejiflets  ovate,  equally  serrated.  Footstalks 
with  a  broad  membranous  border.  Umbels 
nearly  sessile,  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  snuUl,  greenish  white.  The  fruit 
like  that  of  the  lost,  but  sharper  in  the  ribs. 
The  juice  of  this  herb  is  ret'onimcnded 
by  Dr.  Withering  and  others  in  cutane- 
ous disorders.  Three  large  siMJonsful  arc 
given,  mixed  with  milk,  twice  a  ilay.  Rut 
such  general  recommendations  ore  not  only 
indisiTeet,  but  likely  to  be  productive  of 
much  danger,  as  no  two  cutaneous  disorders 
demand  the  same  treatment,  or  depend  on 
the  same  cause. 

4.  The  creeping  water-parsncp  (S.rfp^n*) 
grows  in  boggy  meadows  or  on  watery  com- 
mons. It  is  still  smaller  than  the  last  de- 
scTibed,  with  several  slender  quite  iiroatrate 
creeping  stems.  Leaflets  roundisn,  deeply 
toothed. 

fi.  Least  water-|>arsncn  {S.  inumlatam). 
This  species  grows  in  ditches,  pools,  and 
wet  ground  overflowed  in  the  winter.  Tlie 
stems  are  procumbent  or  floating,  branched, 
round,  leafy,  throwing  out  fibrous  radicles. 
Leaves  on  dilated  clasping  footstallui,  alter- 
nato,  oblom; ;  those  above  water  siinply 
pinnate,  with  five  or  seven  wedge-shaped, 
cut,  somewhat  succulent  leaflets ;  the  im- 
mersed ones  in  many  compound  capillary 
segments.  Fliiwer-st.'dks  opposite  to  the 
leaves,  and  nearly  as  long,  each  l>cariiig  ii 
pair  of  stalked  distant  umbels  of  five  white 
flowers. 

6.  Whorled  water-parsnep   (S.  verticil' 
latum),  growing  in  salt  marshes^     The  roots 
are  fleshy,  spindle-shaped,  ag^r«^tle.  Qivikkv 
solitary,  VweVve  ot  ci^Vvrjfecxv.  'vns&u»  \»^^ 
4  K  '1  ' 
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«Rct,  RMnl.«trated.  ilnort  lukcd,  tligfatly 
aarjmlbaaemtxhetop.  Leaves 
,  wA  ihort,  >be«tning  foot- 
,  irith  mamerom  pain  of  ses' 
taA  ^Mftiy  <^t  into  many 
,  ■hamt  ajallarjr  legmeata, 
■>  M  to  form  a  series   of 
J  white,  with  pur- 
Theaee^  ate  slightW  but 
otaprBeafaiif  woatic.  {Smi&'tEMg.  Flor. 

WATER-PLAXTAIK.    (.l£nu,  from 

;  Ctkk  db,  water.)    A  gcniu  of  pretty 

■Booth   plants, 

kares,  ami  numerou;, 

or  purplish,  pa- 

.  There 


laatain,  or  thmin- 
a),  vaieb  is  fcfjr  MMiuiioii 
,  aad  aboat  the  mai^s  of 
TW  raot  ia  fibfooa.  Leaves  all 
,  ctvet,  orate,  acute, 
water  lei^g;th- 
Fk>wer-«talk  risiiw 
y  fct  whore  tfce  water,  panidet^ 
whorloi,  compound, 
I  Inaehes  and  nibdi- 
solitarT,  small, 
■f  aMntrpaleMple.  Cantoles  ranged 
aaAe  kw  mtt  m  m  tmtSt,thtmAy  triangnUr. 
H  haa'haiB  iiii— nrtiH  in  kydnwhobia ; 
hat.  Ac  aiBj  atfcu  wander-iradttng  re- 
ft. SlM>4aarie4  aalw  riiiitain  (A.  Da- 
■aaaBBit),  Cand  ■  ditrfca  and  pools  on  a 
giaaalT  aafl.  ktf  aol  comaioB.  The  root 
aaaMM  ti  ^mr  k^p  pale  fibres.  The 
laaaaa  ail  radkaJL  flottine;  blantish  or  ob- 
tm^  fciart-alayad  at  Ihehaae.  Footstalks 
with  aaoT  ribs,  and  a  mem- 
;  tapmag  upwards.  Flower- 
'  a  i^aa  hi^  bearing  one  or 
wtee  tewcia,  yelluw  in  the 
Caaaalea  u,  mtiiiag  in  the 
»«faa^>falf«.«»e. 

eaeit  which  fiw|uenU  the  lakes  of 
Im  aaid  CaaJa'iUiiil,  the  stems 
■ri^|ldaieaiA-«ba|»d,  varying  in  len^ 
tivce  t»  tea  feet,  according  to  the 
tt  l)m  water,  aad  thnwine  oat  ra- 
,  aa  «(■  aa  a  few  leaves  and  Aowcts, 
•twjr  isiac     The  ham  are  also 
heat  aaiaeh  loa^  oaatiil  longer 
with  BcaaleaBoaa,  ovate,  ooa- 
las.   There  ai«  aiiBeraai  radical, 
ribhed.  laytiing  feotatalfca, 
iaehea  la^^tbaariag  DO  leave*. 
«■•  ar  two  froaa  each  joint, 
*>«n.   staipia,  aiacl^feivcrad.     Capsules 
<rf>«aH»»a^a».A<wa%.i  u.ai  tvd,  b«ked. 


fess^ 


See  Kum- 

Sat  St» 


4.  Leaaer 
/otdlra>.  Tbu  |;rowa  ia 
bogs,  but  is  not  a  very 
The  leaTCs  are  Unear-JaacMlato,  m  ^ 
flatdsh,  or  semt-^jrliBdrieal  hi^Ur  vat^ 
stalks.  Fknrei^^talka  cnet,  nM,  bm 
three  to  l«a  inchet  hM,  beariac  sac  «  «B 
whorls  of  li^  P<n^  thiwm.    C^^ 

5.  Creeping  WBter-[daartaia  (A.  fifaA 
This  has  only  been  fitaad  whh  «  a  % 
margins  of  sooe  of  the  lakes  ia  3M 
Wales.  It  is  tike  the  Iwt  ia  gma^  ^ 
pcarsnce,  but  diflera  rniinlriBy  ia  hn^ 
several  procumbent  leafy  stcaak  tkraaai 
oat  radicles,  with  ooe  or  iwa  kaw^  ■!• 
many  flowers  here  and  then  bm  fe 
joints,  in  tbe  manoer  of  A.  MkB  h- 
wanls  tbe  end  o^  the  i 

the  flowera  are  not  i     

The  petals  are  pale  ptirple. 
Hor.  vol.ii.  p.  sat.) 

WATER    SOLDIER. 
A1.0E. 
WATER-STARWORT. 

Woax,  W»TKB. 

W.VTER  VIOLET.   SeeFunva. 

WATERWORT.  (JElatar,  fiaa  di 
Greek  elolr,  sigmiyinff  a  fir;  its  Icavalpi 
been  comparMi  to  Uoae  of  ihs  b-vm.^ 
A  eeoos  or  cnnoaa  little  Bi|aatie  ^ati  ^ 
no  beanty.  One  arncae*  ia  imUfimm  ^ 
small  wsterwon  (S.  fryr>tls)  It  |p«* 
on  the  margina  of  pon^  aad  ArW  ii  • 
sandy  soiL  BooU  atmtut,  af  aaay  hac 
white  fibres.  Leaves  a|i|atfit«b  m^  mA 
minute  points.  FJowcn  lacativ  Ii 
ruMisb  or  pale  tloih-eoioiiraL  (S 
&^.  Fhr.  vol.  ii   p.  •>43.) 

WATSOX.  SIR  WILLIAM, 
our  notioe  more  aa  the  frioid  af  I 
tare  than  as  raidtiiw  asoag  iha  aatei<' 
works  on  that  arc      lie  \ 
and  edarated  at  Mervhant  T^Aaa'l 
and  was  early  diatii^otihcd  fer  ha  l»a< 
botany.    In  1741  iheBoyalSeriitor 
him  a  Fellow.     TV>  its  ri  MMHirtiai  kt« 
tributed    many   papeta    ia    alaaM  fj 
branch  of  natural  hwtorr.     His  1 
curred  May  loth,    I7«7.     His  thitf  1 
ings  relating  to  bortiealtaiw  a 

lh*PMrTnn.rai.*lU.  >.aB*i  nS.>l 
(MM  «f  U»  Banalai  t*  £r  (>**■  a 
to  Uw  TndcMaM*  ai  bHUMlk   fWL 

BncoMn$  to  IT.  H^ry  CroHwcoik.  A 
PM.Tnao.  rol.  ^rU.  ».Ml'   CO.  m 
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WAX.  (Genn.  aacAa.)  A  teJiJ  < 
abounding    in     the     vcgataUa 
wheoce  it  is  erroaeoMir  aniaa 

.  is  ooUeeted  by  beat.    Beet' aaa  ■  ■— ^  < 
\^iab.  \n.  the  body  of  the  b««^  wmt '»  ^1^ 
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Ikted  in  yihnt  are  called  the  wax-pockctii. 
B<*es  I'ontint'il  to  a  hive,  anJ  fed  mcri'ly  uii 
SU(pir,  lorin  wax.  It  constitutes  thv  jmrti- 
tiuna  of  the  cella  in  which  thev  Htore  llieir 
honey.  It  it  obtained  by  inciting  the  comb. 
Wax,  when  pure,  is  oruwltiti-iL  colour;  it  is 
dettitutc  of  tA8te,  and  has  scarcely  any 
Bmell.  Bees'  wax,  indeeil,  liiui  a  pretty  stroiii;; 
aromatic  odour;  but  this  .secius  cliielly  owing 
to  some  subMUmee  with  which  it  i.<i  mixed; 
for  it  disappears  almost  toiuplL'tely  by  ex- 
posing the  wax,  drawn  out  into  thin  ribands, 
for  5oinc  time  to  the  atmosphere  to  blanch, 
freqiii-ntly  chanffinj;  the  surface  thus  ex- 
pcned,  by  remclting  It,  and  reducing  it  a^tun 
to  thin  tlakes.  By  this  process,  which  is 
caUe<l  bUachuig,  tde  yellow  colour  of  the 
wax  disap[)ear!^.  While  wax  is  principally 
lued  in  making  candles,  and  in  white  oint- 
mentg,  for  the  sake  of  its  colour.  Wax  is 
inaolublc  in  water ;  nor  are  its  proiiertics 
altered  though  kept  under  that  liijuid. 
When  heat  is  applied  lo  wax  it  Iwcomcs 
•oft ;  and  at  the  (cmpcr^it  ure  (pf  142°  if  un- 
^_  bleached,  or  of  153  if  blenched,  it  melta 
^B  into  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  which 
^V  concretes  again,  and  resumes  its  furuter  ap- 
pearance, as  the  tempetattire  diminishes.  If 
the  heat  be  still  further  increo-sed,  the  wilx 
boils  and  evaporates ;  and  i  f  a  red  heat  be 
afiplie<l  to  the  vapour,  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  bright  name.  It  is  this  projK-rty 
which   renders  wax   so   useful   for  making 

k  candles.     Wax  combines  readily  with  fixed 
oila  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  forms  with 
them  a  substance  of  greater  or  less  consis- 
tency, according  to  the  ijuuii  t  ity  of  oil.    This 
^^    (x>ni|><jsilion,  which  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
^H  cerate,  is  muih  employed  by  surgeons. 
^K       According  to   the  experiments  of  Gay- 
Liumc  and  Thenard  {Het-h.  Phy»ico-Chim. 
voL  iL  p.  316.),  100  parts  of  wax  arc  com- 

Ipoied  of 
Wa 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 


Parli. 
12.67 

Sirs 

UX) 
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Wax  is  sometimes  a<lu1lcrated  with  the 
white  oxide  of  lead  to  increase  its  weight, 
with  white  tallow,  and  with  potato  starch. 
The  first  is  detected  by  melting  the  wax 
in  hut  water,  when  tlie  oxide  falls  to  the 
bottom  undLssolved ;  the  presence  of  tal- 
low is  indicated  by  the  wax  being  of  a 
dull  o]>a<iue  white,  and  wanting  the  trans- 
parency which  distinguishes  pure  wax  ;  and 
(torch  may  be  det*;cted  by  applying  strong 
■ulphuric  acid  to  the  sus|>ecteil  wax,  as  the 
Actti  carbonises  the  starch  without  noting  on 
tbe  wax. 
_  1237 


WAY,  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF. 

Notwith.<ilan(ling  the  large  supply  of  wax 
produced  at  home,  a  considerable  (juantity 
13  imported  froui  abroad;  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  high  duty  of  1/.  10».  per  cwt.  Tlio 
price  varies,  duty  included,  trom  5A  to  10/. 
per  cwt.  (Thomson's  Chevi.  vol.  iv.  p,  103. ; 
TkottuuHi  Dupetmalvn/ ;  M'CuUoch  i  Coni. 
Did.) 

WAX-WING.     See  BonaiiiAM  Wax- 

WING. 

WAY  RENNET,  or  WALL  BARLEY. 

See  UoBOEL'M. 

WAYFARING  TREE.  See  Goklbm 
RosK. 

WAY-GOING  CROP.  That  which  i« 
taken  from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant 
leaves  a  farm. 

WAY,  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF.  This 
may  arise  cither  from  grant  or  by  prescrip- 
tion and  usage  from  time  immemorial,  tor 
this  is  in  law  supfx^sed  to  arise  from  a  grant. 
A  right  of  way  may  be  to  a  ])articular  |)er- 
son  to  go  over  the  grantor's  land  to  church, 
to  market,  or  to  any  particular  close.  Such 
a  special  jM!rmissi(m  us,  however,  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  :  the  grantee  cannot,  under 
such  n  grant,  justify  going  beyond  the  place 
specified  in  the  grunt ;  nor  can  he  take  any 
oilier  person  with  him ;  neither  can  he  as- 
sign over  this  right,  —  it  dies  with  him. 
And  a  grant  for  agritulturul  piir|)<)ses  does 
not  authorise  the  grantee  to  use  the  road 
for  commercial  or  general  purposes  {Jack- 
son V.  Stacpy,  Holt,  435.) ;  neither  does  a 
prescriptive  right  of  way  for  all  kind  of 
carriages,  prove  a  right  of  way  for  all  umn- 
'  ner  of  cattle.  (Ballard  v.  Dyaou,  1  Tuunt. 
279.)  A  rector  cannot  claim,  unless  by 
prescription  or  grant,  a  permiuicut  right  of 
way  to  carry  off  his  tithe.  {James  v.  Dods, 
2  C.  &  M.  260.)  But  if  the  grantor  convey 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
lanil,  the  law  will  presume  that  he  also 
grontetl  a  way  to  it.  {Hotcton  v.  Fri^rson, 
8  T.  R.  56.)  "  When,"  said  Lord  Kcnyon. 
in  thia  case,  "  they  made  the  conveyance,  it 
must  be  token  for  granted  that  they  in- 
tended to  convey  some  beneficial  interest ; 
but  be  can  derive  no  benefit  whatever  fr<jm 
tlie  grant  unless  he  ha»  a  right  of  way  t<» 
the  land."  But  if  by  purchasing  other  land, 
or  new  circumstances  aAerwords  arise  by 
which  he  can  approach  the  uublic  road, 
then  the  right  of  way  ceases  with  the  neces- 
sitv.  {Holmes  v.  Ooring,  9  Moorc\  1C6.) 
And  If  a  private  way  i»  granted,  that  does 
nut  justily  a  person  for  going  over  Oie 
land  by  the  side  of  it,  even  if  the  road  is 
overflown  with  water  from  an  ailjoining 
river.  {Taylor  y.  Whilekeud.  Doug.  7ll>.; 
BuUard  v.  Ilurriton,  4  M.  &  S  387.)  Lord 
EUenborough  C.  J.  said,  in  this  case,  "  It  is 
a  thing  founded  in  (gcauv  «x\vV  xXiis.  ^^^ctsNut 
4i.a 
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WEANING. 

of  B  private  xray  doe»  not  grant  a  libertr  to 
brciw  out  of  it  at  nmdom  over  the  whole 
Burfuce  of  his  close." 


WEATHER. 

Tvcaklr  Iambs  to  we«<l  dw  tmiaoai; 
but  there  can  be  oothisf;  mav  MMb 
than  a  iresh  pasture,  no*  too  ~ 


By  tiie  2  &  3  W.4.  c.  71.  it  \i  enacted,  I  jct  sufficient  to  nriainhiiii  and  imt—  ikit 
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that  iu  all  claims  for  riglit  of  way  by  pre 
scription,  where  it  has  been  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years,  such  right  shall  only  be  de- 
feated or  destroyed  by  showing  that  such 
right  was  first  expired  at  any  time  previous 
to  such  twenty  years ;  and'  where  it  has 
been  enjoyed  for  full  forty  years,  the  right 
■ball  be  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it 
1  npi>ear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by 
Ionic  consent  or  agreement  by  deed  or 
writiu". 

WEANING.  The  means  employed  to 
reconcile  a  young  animal  to  the  loss  of  its 
mother's  milk,  and  habituate  it  to  take 
common  food.  Under  the  head  Foai.  we 
have  iJready  given  directions  for  their 
management  during  ami  al^er  wc»nin<». 
The  process  of  weaning  calves  is  variously 
managed  by  different  farmers.  When  n<it 
let  run  with  the  cow,  the  most  advisable 
mo<le,  as  it  reganls  the  calf,  is  to  place  it 
loose  in  a  crib,  and  to  suckle  it  by  hand 
with  the  mother's  new  milk,  of  which  it  will 
consume  for  some  time  not  more  timn  about 
four  (juarts  per  day :  the  (|uantity,  how- 
ever, must  then  be  gradually  increased,  as 
it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  wt^eks,  re<iuiro 
a«  much  as  three  gallons.  If  the  weather 
be  fine,  it  should  be,  within  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  turned  out  daily  in  the  or- 
chartl,  or  some  well-sheltered  enclosure  of 
sweet  herbage  ;  and,  as  it  will  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  have  acquire<l  some 
relish  for  the  pasture,  it  may  bo  regularly 
weaned  by  gradually  diminishing  the  ipian- 
tity  of  milk,  and  then  substituting  the 
skimmed  for  the  new.  Calves  may,  how- 
ever, be  reared  with  Bkimnie<l  milk  and 
meal,  without  any  portion  of  new  milk, 
except  the  first  few  days'  biestings,  and 
many  persons  give  them  nothing  but 
water  gruel  and  nay  tea  within  a  (cirtnight 
after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
cow.  Sago  and  linseed  jelly  are  also  very 
nutritious,  and  calves  may  be  weaned  on 
them  without  any  other  food.  {Brii.  Biub. 
vol.  ii.  p.  441.) 

The  time  of  weaning  Iambs  differs  mate- 
rially, according  to  the  locality  of  the  farms 
and  the  (]ualitv  of  the  pasture.  Four  months 
oUI  is  about  tno  period  iLsually  selected. 

The  lambs  should  be  turned  into  some- 
what better  pasture  than  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  mother's  milk.  Alany 
farmers  are  very  fanciful  as  to  the  provision 
for  the  weani-d  lambs.  The  clover  or  the 
samfoin,  or  the  after-math,  art!  selected  by 
some ;  others  put  tVcw  «m«3\(!x  «r^  idbni 
VIM 


c(m<lition.     (  Ytmatt  on  She^  p.  SI*.)  F« 
directions  as  to  weaning  pvi,  tot  Oaua. 

AVEASEL.  (F^lu  nlgaru.^  X  dW> 
nutivc  predatory  animal,  fi«i|iKalag  \m^ 
granaries,  and  oathoosea :  ila  boiy  alta 
exceeds  six  or  seren  iacket  ia  MfAa4 
the  legs  are  remarkabl  r  short.  TW  (bA 
brings  forth  six  or  eight  young  at  t  ksA 
which  arc  bom  blin<l,  but  noo  Mfn 
their  sight.  Like  the  fierret  aoil  iW  w^ 
cat,  the  weasel  emitii  a  very  oSeamw  wLm, 
Although  beneficial  in  some  nsuAW 
keeping  rata,  mice,  aod  molw  vnia  ki 
bounds,  wesoels   are 


poultry,  game,  and  rabbits,  and  i 
large  numbers  of  eggs.  They  may  U»» 
dily  caught  by  the  hutch  or  box  tn|hWi4 
with  an  egg  or  small  bird,  and  an  ste^ 
stroycd  by  sal  ammoniac  mixed  sad  hai 
up  with  the  white  of  an  eg^, 
and  honey,  laid  in  small  piere 
hedge-rows,  or  other  places 
frerpient. 
AVEASEL-SNOUT. 


wiDtfc  ^ 


j  AVEASEL-SNOUT.  (IMMAte  b> 
'  tfiim.)  The  weasel-snout,  ycJksr  aifasfA 
or  dead  nettle,  is  •  ymsUy  indjesMV  ff 
renuial  plant,  found  abnadaBlfy  b  wM 
parts  of  England,  in  marsby.  Aiif  jhm- 
rhe  root  is  somewhat  taberoo^  muit  '*' 
creepinjg.  The  sterna  are  oighMa  ' 
high,  simple,  leafy,  etwwad  wtk  dhi 
Hexed  hairs.  Ve*fe»  atalked,  i 
serrated,  slightly  hairy,  bright  | 
in  breadth.  A^'horls  nomerom,  c 
posed  of  many  large,  handtosne^ 
yellow  flowers,  whose  lover  1^  b  i 
with  red,  the  miildle  segmoit  rtai* 
orange-colour.  The  llow«!nt  aBbri  la  1^ 
on  abundant  supply  of  honqr.  (Aail'* 
£ne.  Fl/rr.  vol.  iii,  p.  9fi.) 

AV-EATHER.  (Sa«. 
denote  the  stjite  or  ii 
mosphere,  with  regard 
drought  and   moisture,   fog,  fair  <r  WL 
wind,  rain,  bail,  frost,  snow,  ttc. 

A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  yaal  iaf*^ 
ancc  to  the  farmer,  as  the  stem  if  rf  Bi 
produce  in  a  (Nfrfert  mannor  fnim  t^ 
jiends  upon  it ;  and  as  it  i«  ia  aai  by  a^M 
of  the  Btmcwphere  that  planta  ar«  bobbM 
and  animals  live  and  braathc.  aay  dtr 
ation  in  its  density,  beat,  parity,  Ar.  ^au 
of  course,  necessarily  Ix-  attradrd  wvtk  j^" 
port  in:    ''    :•''  ■■'la  nn  ni^aiiiliiai 

chan^i  ..:   iUtr  tnmktt  bt  »aar  JII9 ^ 

iniuiimute  matt«T  is  fuUr  shown  iBtwca** 
mon  instances  of  barometers,  I 
\Vj^OTae)Unv  &c. ;  and  it  b  i 


(.)  AtcnaHaMa 
Ibpotitioa  or  At  » 
d  to  hcalMloR 


,itiiaw>an^ 
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oar  inattention,  and  partly  to  other  causes, 
that  man,  lilie  otLcr  auimalg,  (loco  not  feel 
■a  great  and  ns  rci^ular  onea  in  the  tubes, 
chords,  aii<l  filnes  oi' his  uwu  body. 

In  order  fnlly  to  establish  a  proper  theory 
'  of  the  weather,  it  would  be  nceessary  to 
hsf«  registen  carefully  kept  in  different 
part*  of  the  globe  for  a  long  series  of  yfara, 
whence  we  might  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  diri-otiou",  breadth,  and  bounda  of  the 
riada,  and  of  the  weather  they  bring  with 
with  the  correspondence  betwcitn 
nhtt  weather  of  divers  places,  and  the  dilTer- 
I  between  one  sort  and  another  at  the 
(place;  and  thus,  in  time,  learn  to  forc- 
rtel  many  great  emergencies;  as  extraor- 
Idinary  heats,  raiua,  frosts,  droughts,  &c. 
iJBot  hitherto  very  few,  and  only  partial,  re- 
Imten  or  accounts  of  the  weather  have  been 
kept.  The  MetcorologieiU  Society  of  Great 
Bniain,  and  the  British  Association  fur  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  have  latterly  done 
much  towards  increasing  our  stock  of  me- 
teoric knowledge,  and  have  collected  an  im- 
aaensebody  of  facts  and  renisters,  from  which 
Vtaoy  useful  inferences  have  been  drawn, 
"  fome  important  theories  deduced.  The 
1  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn 
OBI  the  experiments  that  have  l>ecn  made 
1  tliii  subject  arc  —  that  barometers  gene- 
Tnlly  rise  and  fall  together,  even  at  very 
rdiauuit  places,  and  a  ciinse<iuent  conformity 
Knd  similarity  of  wentlicr ;  but  this  is  the 
more  uniformly  so,  as  the  places  are  nearer 
^^  together,  as  might  be  ex|)ected  ;  —  that  the 
^B  variations  of  the  barometer  are  greater  as 
^B  the  places  arc  nearer  to  the  pole  :  thus,  for 
^B-inttancc,  the  mercury  at  Lonilou  has  a 
^Vneater  range  by  two  or  three  lines  than  at 
^BPuis;  and  at  Paris,  a  greater  than  at  Zurich; 
^FVkI  Bt  gome  places  near  the  e(piatur  there  is 
~  ■corcely  any  variation  at  all ;  —  that  the  rain 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  much  greater 

Iinnuantily  for  the  whole  year  than  in  Essex ; 
aau  yet  the  rains  are  more  frequent,  or 
there  ore  more  rainy  days,  in  Essex  than 
St  cither  of  these  places ;  —  that  cold 
contributes  greatly  to  rain,  apparently  by 
condensing  the  Buspende<i  vapours,  and  so 
waking  them  descend  ;  thus,  very  cold 
months,  or  seasons,  are  couimonly  followed 
immediately  by  very  rainy  ones,  and  cold 
vummers  are  always  wet  ones ;  —  tliat  high 
ridges  or  mountains,  as  the  Alps,  and  the 
•Dowa  with  which  they  arc  covered,  not  only 
•fleet  the  neighbouring  j>laces,  but  even  dis- 
tant countries,  as  England,  often  partake  of 
their  effects. 

The  science  of  meteorology,  or  the  study  of 

I  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 

l&c.  has  from  the  earliest  [K-riuds  occupied 

eater  or  less  shore  of  attentiim  from  the 

Ller  of  the  a<iil,  the  gikrdcner,  and  those  en- 
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gagc<l  in  the  pastumgc  of  animals.  To  no  iu- 
diviiluol  (the  mariner,  perhajts,  excepted)  is 
B  forcknowletlge  of  the  probable  future  state 
of  the  weather  of  more  conseiruence  and 
importance  than  the  Hgricultunst ;  for  on 
this  must  mainly  dejiend  the  progress  and 
success  of  his  field  operations,  his  seedtime 
and  his  harvest,  and  the  greater  or  less  re- 
turn affuriied  by  his  crops. 

It  may  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the 
man  of  science,  or  the  elevated  learning  of 
the  erudite  philosopher,  to  have  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  to  the  jilain  and  simple  rules  and 
guides  which  nature  lays  out  before  him. 
Perhaps  he  has  little  of  leisure  U>  note  the 
every-day  phenomena  which  (he  atmosphere 
aiidall  animate  and  iniuiimute  nature  hold  up 
to  observation,  as  in  a  glass,  where  all  who 
use  their  eyes  may  read  as  they  run.  The 
compaiiiousof  his  study  are  tlie  mure  costly 
and  elalM>rately-prepared  philosophical  in- 
struments :  how  much,  however,  might  their 
valuelje  enhanced  byacareful  and  compara- 
tive observation  of  the  "skyey  inlluences,"aa 
the  jxjet  terms  them  Y  But  to  these  clo.wt 
companions,  the  husbandman,  the  shepheni, 
the  traveller,  the  fisherntan,  and  the  mariner 
have  nu-ely  access,  while  engaged  in  the 
busyout-of-d(Kiroccupationsof  their  several 
avocations.    Those  who  till  the  hind,  or  who  , 

go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  of  all  others,  ^f 
are  they  who  become,  by  nabita  of  observ-  ^| 
Ation  and  reflection,  must  conversant  with  ^l 
the  aigns  and  changes  of  the  heavens;  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  to  them 
monitors  and  instructors,  whose  warning 
voices  meet  a  prompt  and  ready  resjuuise. 
The  ripple  of  the  wave,  the  curl  of  the 
smoke,  the  [>a»sing  shadow  of  the  cloud,  the 
budding  of  the  tree,  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  the  migratory  birds,  the  frolicsome 
gambols  of  animals,  every  leaf  that  ijuivers 
in  the  sunbeam,  every  plant  that  drinks  the 
dew  of  heaven,  the  myria<ls  of  insecljt,  and 
creeping  tilings  innumerable,  that  inhabit 
each  leal'  and  opening  flower,  are  all  fraught 
with  instruction  and  information  to  the  ex- 
perienced anil  watchful  obseri'er. 

Around,  above,  beneath,  all  animate  and 
inanimate  creation,  aniniids,  vegetables,  tlm 
elements,  a  thousand  objects  in  a  thousainl 
directions,  in  every  recurring  seostm,  fur- 
nish their  quota  of  infonuation  lowariU  our 
stock  of  meteoric  knowledge,  and  forctel  I  he 
approaching  variations  of  atmostiheric  phe- 
nomemo.  The  experienced  fisherman  and 
(be  watdiful  and  wary  mariner  will  predict 
the  coming  storm,  by  the  tiny  cloud  and 
other  unerring  criteria  which  frequent  and 
attentive  observance  of  the  sky  has  rcii" 
dercd  familiar,  long  before  its  approach  ii 
visible  to  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  and  inat- 
tentive observer. 
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WEATHER. 


It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  the 
gbepherd,  ■whose  sole  business  it  U  to  ob- 
serve what  has   a   reference  to  the   flock 
niiiitT  his  care,  who  spends  all  his  ilaya  and 
iiiiuiv  of  Us  nighti  in  ibc  open  air,  under 
the  wide-ipreaa  canopv  of  heaven,  is  obliged 
to  take  particular  notice  of  the  alterations 
of  tlie  weather ;  and  when  he  cares  to  take 
i  pleasure  in  making  <uch  observations,  it 
amazing  how  inut-h  progress  he  makes  in 
lem.  and  to  how  great  a  certainty  he  ar- 
ives  at  last,  by  mere  dint  of  comparing 
as  and  events,  anil  connecting  one  ob- 
vation  with   anoiher.     Every   thing   in 
^time  hecormcs  to  him  a  weather-gajige  :  the 
sun,  the   moon,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  the  mista,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the 
,  and  almost  every  insect,  animal,  and 
He  with  which  he  is  acquainted — all 
ttiiese  become,  to  such  a  person,  instnunenta 
f  of  real  knowledge." 

To  the   fanner,   a  careful  study  of  the 

weather,  and  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 

b£n>m  precedent,  and  from  natural  and  ar- 

jtilioiil  (bta,  come  fraught  with  numerous 

[•n<l    important   considerations.      Like    the 

t»ngler,  the  husbandman  "  must  observe  the 

rind,  sun,  and  clouds  by  day ;  tlie  moon, 

f'atars,  and  wanes  of  the  air  by  night."    Few 

•re  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 

the   weather,   for   the  commonest   routine 

operations  of  the  farm,  as  the  agriculturist. 

I  And   how   soon  may  hb  fairest  crops  be 

'blighted  by  adverse  and  unfavourable  sea- 

Eaon*,  or  by  the  baneful  effects  of  scorching 

land  arid  winds,  of  severe  frosts,  of  heavy 

I  rains.    Some  winds  come  fraught  with  dis- 

:  and  death  ;  murrain,  malaria,  and  epi- 

Ldemics,  in  hot  dry  seasons,  commit  fearful 

nvvagcs  among  his  live  stock ;  and  these  are 

Jftcquently  to  be  attributed  to  some  mys- 

'teriiius   atmospheric    agency:    other  winds 

k  bring  swarms  of  noxious  insects  and  pre- 

[datory   hinLs  to  our  shores;  the  lightning 

and  the  whirlwind  level  his  phuitations  or 

fire  his  ricks ;  the  hail  storm,  and  the  frost, 

^  and  cxceas  of  rain,  damage  and  destroy  his 

■  crowing   crop,   or   that    to   which  he   has 

■  looked  for  reward  and  profit  for  all  his  toil 
rand  outlay. 

[  The  various  casnaltiea  and  diseases  to 
iwlii<h  hi.<  crops  are  liable  are  frequently  at- 
Ltriliutable  to,  and  eertaiuly  much  aide<i  by, 
[the  sinte  of  the  weather  and  the  condition 
|of  the  uliiioKohere.    This  is  confirmed  hy  the 

opiriion-s  of  the  iuicicut«,  who  were  certainly 
'•areCul  observers  of  the  weather  and  its 
i-i-siil(3  u|»n  vegetation.  Pliny  considered 
that  the  mildew  always  occurred  at  the 
new  or  full  mr)(>n,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  sun.  The  farmers  of  the  present 
day  fancy  that  the  mists  which  frequently 
prevail  dvir'mg  mxiY-viaN,  \tv\Sas  VtfAXeM.  ve- 
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nods  of  summer,  oie  tiw 
Duluimel  believed  Uut  maUtmwm^ta^ 
on  by  mild  bssy  or  (^oornf  woilkKtall 
succeeded  by  •  hot  MB,  whea  IW  iIm 
crops  will  becsooe  mildewed  in  a  frw  im. 
He  always  obaerred  wet  tfcii^  wBy» 
dacive  of  this  disease ;  but  it  isdytMa 
in  dear,  dry,  hot  yean.  HetvydaNi 
after  a  hot  sun,  and  chilly  wet  saBai,ei 
sncceasion  of  cold  rains  while  the  fm  • 
forming,  is  very  ooodncive  to  iaM*>  wt 
although  the  researches  til  temmt  \mt 
proved  that  the  disfaae  is  the  lodldl 
parasitical  fungus,  yet  there  na  b  ■ 
doubt  that  the  moist  and  nnaldMH 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  caaiadk 
effect  in  ex  tending  its  lan^ift  1^ 
often  occurs  in  spring,  whea  As  kkl 
keen  frosty  winilg  nip  aad  deMw-tttk^ 
dcr  shoots  of  the  plant,  by  itcffiag  it 
current  of  juices.  Blight  froa  sateval 
jiestilcntial  vapour  occurs  in  tamma,  sta 
the  grain  has  nearly  attained  its  M  paA 
Such  was  the  blight  tluit  used  ts  nmf 
the  vineyards  of  ancient  Italy,  mA  aW 
frequenUy  damages  extsaarvdly  AcfeV 
plantatinns  and  wheat  eni|a  of  1Mb 
The  Romans  obaerv«d  that  ii  (!■■% 
happened  after  short  but  haasy  daas 
occuring  about  nooa,  and  lUloaad  kyllv 
sunshine,  at  the  seasoa  wbeothefras^B 
ripening,  nnrl  tlmt  the  njddle  Si  oavv- 
yard  suH:  inst.     Thi>smasB0 

nearly  wi  .nner  in  whiea  (he  V^p 

traverses  the  hop  distrids  in  ihs  pw' 
day.    See  Firb  Bi.ast. 

Although,  in  the  limita  a4«*dal  m  a 
this  article,  it  wduld  be  isBpoaahls  is  k 
any  thing  like  full  jostiee  to  iIk  iaunMf 
subject  under  review,  or  to  gh«  riai 
bar.  '  -  '  r  (he  science  of  ■atsante 
yet.  (Tode  fancies,  wiiUai  v^ 

tin-!  ..,,.'-.  ,„rr»ameofthepopd«MiM 
which  have  passed  into  lUpfMtfc  I  M 
base  my  remarks  pritict{Mlr  apM  |>f^ 
facts,  and  cndeatroor  to  esfWn  As  lai* 
meteoric  phenomena  which  ars  dsir  «r»- 
ring,  and  thence  pass  tm  to  deduee,'*!*- 
cidentally  advert  u>,  the  Tarioas  4ita  tf 
which  the  state  of  tbe  weather  ms«  te  fi^ 
told. 

Much  information  nn  this  imparttaia^ 
ject  will  be  found  alreadv  disiwTMl  latK 
the  heads  —  Daw,  Ko«a,  FMt,  BWi 
HoAB  Fbost,  Ram,  Snow, 
&c. 

The  means  of  piogaustietiM  As  I 
state  of  the  weather  i 
from  three  souroes:  frofo  MAani'4Mfc  v^ 
ficial  data,  and  frooi  |aw»i|iai     X  i^^ 
help  has  lately  Ixvn  eaOtd  I 
sive  request,  vis.  plaDctar? 
^htned  with  eleetricttjr. 
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The  natTol  data  for  this  study  are :  — 
k  1.  The  vegetable  kinsdom;  many  plants 
ftntting  or  opening  their  llo-wers,  contract- 
filg  or  expanding  their  pnrts,  &c.  on  ap- 
proaching  changes  in  the  humidity  or  tem- 
pBVture  uf  the  utmosphere. 
I-S.  The  animal  kingdom ;   must  of  those 
liar  to  U6  exhil)iting  signn  on  approacb- 
cbanges,  of  whieh  those  by  cattle  and 
ep  are  more  especially  remarkable. 
S.  The  animal  kingdom ;  stiines,  eurtlia, 
metala,  salt,  and  water  of  particular  kinds, 
often  affording  indications  of  approaching 
changes. 

4.  Appearances  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
moon,  the  general  character  of  seasomt,  &c. 
!  characters  of  clouds,  the  prevalence  of 
icular  win<ls,  and  other  signs,  are  very 
only  attended  to. 

i  artijiciul  data  are  the  various  mete- 

pcal    in9trument.<i,   as  the  barometer, 

[>met4.'r,  pluviometer,  and  thermometer, 

jvhich  are  all  extremely  useful  aid<  to 

aer. 

'  Tarious  ore  the  climates  of  the  earth, 
:  bow  uniform  \a  each  climate  in  its 
aturc,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
averse  annually  a  circle  in  space  whose 
diameter  exWnds  over  li>0,O0O,0CK)  uf  miles! 
la  each  jiarticular  climate  we  behold  races 
of  animals  and  plants,  many  of  which  would 
.  prosper  elsewhere.  Though  8|)parently 
I  and  winds  and  frosts  are  very  irre- 
r,  yet  we  find  u  remarkable  consttmcy 
i  the  average  weather  and  seasons  of  etu:h 
\e:ry  hot  summers,  or  very  cold 
DtcTS,  have  little  effect  in  raising  or  de 
Ming  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
'  one  (dimatc  above  or  below  its  general 
We  must  be  convinced,  from  ob- 
vatiun,  tliat  the  structure  of  plants  and 
nature  of  many  animals  are  especially 
III  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
A  vegetable,  for  example,  which 
I  where  the  mean  temiieruture  is 
degrees,  would  perish  where  the 
_  11  only  fifty.  If  our  tcmi)eruture 
rai.ivil  or  lowered  by  five  degrees,  our 
etable  world  woiUd  be  destroyed,  until  a 
species  suited  to  the  altere<l  climate 
be  substituted  for  thut  which  we 
at  present.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
Orial  regions,  whose  mean  t<im[)Crature 
Rllty,  W(mlil  hanlly  believe  that  vege- 
life  could  exist  in  such  a  climate  as 
We  have  the  sauie  fr[iitiion  of  the 
:  regions.  IJotli  are  e(iuidly  mistiiken ; 
!  cure  of  a  presiding  Providence  is  limited 
BO  climate,  —  it 

t  ibroajrh  all  tpiiM,  vxbindi  throu|b  all  extent, 
0pr«a4t  nnillvltjcd,  ofMrratrt  uiiilKfnt." 

At  tiic  eiiiiatur  we  find  the  natives  of  the 
Islands,  the  clove  uul  nutmeg  tree*, 
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pepper,  and  mace.  Cinnamon  bushes  clothe 
the  surface  of  Ceylon ;  the  odoriferous  san- 
dal-wood, the  ebony  tree,  the  teak  tree,  the 
banyan,  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the 
same  latitudes  in  Arabia  the  Happy,  we  find 
balm,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  the  coffee- 
tree  and  the  tamarind.  Hut  in  those  coun- 
tries, at  least  in  the  plains,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  decorate  our  more  northerly 
(Jimes  are  wonting.  And  as  we  go  north- 
wards, at  every  step  we  change  the  vege- 
table group,  both  in  addition  and  by  sub- 
traction, in  the  thickets  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  we  have  apricot,  citron,  peach, 
walnut,  &c.  Ill  the  latitude  of  Spain,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  we  find  the  dwiu-f  [ilum,  the  cy- 
press, the  chestnut,  the  cnrk  tree  ;  the  orange 
and  lemon  tree  ptTfunie  the  air  with  their 
blo.^souis ;  the  myrtle  and  pomegranate  grow 
wild  among  the  rocks.  We  cross  the  Alps, 
and  we  find  the  vegetation  which  bt-Knigs 
to  northern  Europe,  of  which  England  is  iiri 
instance.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  cim 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  the  elm  tree 
seen  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
is  the  wych  elm.  As  we  travel  still  farther 
to  the  north,  the  forests  again  change  their 
character.  In  the  northern  provinces  o< 
the  Kussian  empire  are  found  forests  of  tlie 
various  species  of  firs ;  the  Scotch  and  spruce 
fir,  and  the  larch.  In  the  Orkney  Islands 
no  tree  b  found  but  hazel,  which  occurs 
again  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Hidtic. 
As  we  proceed  into  colder  regions  we  still 
find  species  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
for  these  situations.  The  hoary  or  cold  elder 
makes  its  appearance  north  of  Stockholm  ; 
the  sycamore  and  mountain  ash  accomfitiny 
us  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and 
as  we  leave  this,  and  traverse  the  Uophrian 
range,  we  pass  in  succession  the  boundary- 
lines  of  the  spruce  fir,  the  Scotch  fir,  and 
those  minute  shrubs  which  botanists  <listin- 
guisb  as  the  dwarf  birch  and  the  dwarf  wil- 
low. Here,  near  to  or  within  the  arctic 
circle,  we  yet  find  wild  (lowers  of  great 
beauty,  the  mezercum,  the  yellow  and  white 
woter-lily,  and  the  Eurojiean  globe-flower. 
And  when  these  fail  us,  the  reindeer  uion 
still  makes  the  country  habitable  for  animals 
and  man.     {The  Vegetahle  Kingdom.) 

So  also  there  are  boundaries  to  the  growth 
of  com,  the  vine,  and  the  olive^  Wheat  ex- 
tends over  certain  tracts  from  England  to 
Thibet;  it  does  not  tlourish  in  the  iKilar  re- 
gions nor  within  the  tropics,  except  in  situ- 
ations considerably  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  tcmpemture  refjuired  for 
the  Buoceasful  cultivation  of  the  vine  must 
not  be  under  fifty,  nor  much  above  sixty^ 
three,  degrees;  though  in  the  warm  climate* 
elevation  of  situation  will  correct  the  ex> 
oest  of  hcau    Uaicc  and  oUvei  Ua.<«i  \]b««< 
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ai  if  the  plants  were  asleep,  lest  rain  or  tlie 
moist  air  should  injure  the  fertilising  fallen. 
The  common  nipplewort  (Lanmna  com- 
rmmu),  that  lovely  gem  the  white  wafer- 
lily  {Nymphaa  alba,  "  the  naiad  of  the 
river),"  and  several  of  the  diadelphoua  tribe 
of  plants,  in  serene  calm  weather,  expand 
their  leaves  in  the  day-time,  and  contract 
them  during  night. 

Anifimh.  —  Among  quadrupeds  the  fol- 

■"  nr<t  bi'lipved   to  indicate,  by   their 

•^    and   peculiar  actions,  a   fore- 

1'  approaching  changes  of  wea- 

•rscs  stretch  forth  their  necks, 

IT  the  air  with  distended 

Able  in  the  corner  of  a  field 

.ads  to  leeward,  rain  may  be 

,)  ore  seen  running  to  and  fro,  jump- 
,  irom  the  ground,  and  in  their  gambols  ap- 
parently fighting,  previously  to  a  change  of 
weather.  Fine  weather  may  be  expected  to 
continue  when  cattle  lie  in  the  ojwn  field,  or 
in  the  courts  Instead  of  the  sheds ;  when 
sheep  take  up  their  lair  for  tlic  night  on  the 
brow  of  a  knoU  ;  when  pigs  lie  down  for  the 
night  without  covering  themselves  up  in  lit- 
ter. Bad  weather  is  said  to  be  prognosti- 
cated when  use*  bang  their  ears  forward],  or 
rub  themsdrea  against  walls  or  trees.  Swine 
also  become  uneasy,  restless,  grunting 
loudly,  and  return  to  their  sties.  Before 
rain,  dogs  are  apt  to  gn)w  very  sleepy  and 
dull,  and  to  lie  all  day  before  the  fire,  show- 
ing a  reluctance  to  food,  except  grass. 
When  cats  lose  their  vivacity,  remaining 
within  floors,  wet  or  windy  weather  may  lie 
expected.  Finidly,  when  rats  and  mice  arc 
more  than  usually  restless,  forsaking  the 
fields  and  ditches,  approaching  rain  may  be 
anticipated. 

Fallow-deer,  and  many  other  animals, 
becoming  restless  from  the  uneasiness  they 
feel  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  prognosticate  the  approach  of 
rain.  If  frogs  croak  more  than  usual  —  if 
toads  issue  from  their  retreats  in  great 
numbers  —  if  earthworms  come  forth  from 
their  holes  —  if  moles  throw  up  the  soil 
more  than  usual  —  if  pigs  shake  and  siKiil 
the  stalks  of  the  corn  —  if  oxen  lick  their 
forefeet,  all  these  signs  arc  said  to  indicate 
rain. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  summer, 
when  sheep  rise  early  in  the  morning  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  either  rain  or  a  very  hot  day ; 
and  that  in  all  seasons  when  they  jump  and 
play  about  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  or  wina  (but 
generally  both)  in  the  summer,  and  verjr 
stormy  weather  in  the  winter. 

In  winter,  when  the  sheep  lie  under  a 
beilge,  and  seem  loth  to  go  off  to  past  urc, 
and  bleat,  it  is  coDsidcied  «l  r>v^  qK  v.%V(rav. 
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favourite  regions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spmn. 
We  first  meet  with  rice  west  of  Milan ;  it 
extend:*  over  the  northern  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, and  over  all  the  southern  districts  of 
Asia  where  there  are  facUities  for  irrigation. 
Millet  is  one  of  the  principal  grains  of  Africa. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  new  world  no 
higher  than  latitude  forty  degrees ;  in  the 
old,  it  extends  to  latitude  forty-six  degrees, 
being  found  in  Astrachan.  Exceptions,  in- 
deed, occur  with  respect  to  the  sugar  cane, 
the  indigo  tree,  tlie  plantain,  and  the  mul- 
berry, aU  natives  of  India  and  China;  for 
these  productions  have  found  a  genial  cli- 
mate in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  genuine  tea  tree  seems  indisposed  to 
flourish  out  of  China,  although  the  South 
American  Indians  have  something  like  iu 
The  cassava,  yams,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
sago  palm,  and  the  cabbage  tree,  are  all  ap- 
'  parently  special  provi-sions  for  the  islands  m 
which  they  are  peculiarly  found  to  llourish. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  reflect  upon  all 
this  variety  of  natural  wealth,  and  ujion  the 
adaptation  of  each  species  to  the  cJimate  in 
which  it  is  found,  without  perceiving  that 
the  distribution  of  those  productions  (no 
one  climate  yielding  a  perfect  suhstitute, 
generally  speaking,  for  that  of  another)  was 
originally  designed  to  prompt  and  to  con- 
tinue throughout  human  existence  that 
commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  which 
has  been  long  sin<!e  established  between  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  the  most  remote 
from  each  other.    See  Tbmperatl-re. 

The  following  passages  from  Tacitut'i 
Life  of  Agricola  (cap.  12.),  written  more 
than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  tend  to  prove 
tltat  no  very  material  alteration  has  taken 
plitce  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  England :  — 

"  The  sky  in  this  country  is  deforme<l  by 
clouds  and  frequent  rains ;  but  the  cold  is 

never  extremely  rigorous The  soil, 

though  improper  for  the  olive,  vine,  an<l 
other  productions  of  warmer  climates,  is  fer- 
tile, and  suitable  for  corn.  Growth  is  quick, 
but  maturation  slow ;  botli  from  the  same 
>  oause,  the  great  humidity  of  the  ground  and 
■  the  atmospnerc." 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  predict  the 
future  state  of  the  season  from  some  tingle 
appearance  in  the  commencement  of  it,  as  an 
early  bee,  an  early  bud  or  blossom,  the  pre- 
mature apj)ciu-ano^'  of  a  swallow  ;  but  this  is 
both  unpLiiosophical  and  tidIa«^ious,  for  these 
appearances  are  frequently  the  consequence 
rof  a  mild  winter,  or  fine  weather  in  tlie  prc- 
,  ceding  autumn.  One  swallow  does  not,  in- 
deed, moke  a  summer;  but  a  congeries  of 
seasonal  phenomena  carefully  noted  by  ac- 
curate oljservent  will  generally  alTord  a  rerjr 
fair  criterion  oC  VW  uu\)ixvtt«.i,  ur  sevei-ity  and 
of  the  dryness  or  mo\6\,ux%  (>l  (uvmi^  waanuk. 
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A  moist  autumn,  i^^^^^fhf  %iM\ 
ter,  is  generally  ^mSIK^^mirjmkt 
spring,  in  conseqoeooe  of  wtaek  vifMHl 
is  greatly  retarded.  ShoaU  Ike  s^mbIs 
unconunonlr  wet,  the  aurwdiag  wMr«l 
be  severe ;  becanae  the  beat  «r  vsaAtf 
the  earth  will  be  carried  effhjpaAutmd 
evaporation.  Farther,  wet  tammmt  m 
mostly  attended  with  an  iacresaad  qiMilf 
of  fi^it  on  the  whitethorD  {Me^Jmlkft' 
COJitha')  and  dog  mee  (Jinta  oza>aa);MLlkt 
uncommon  fruitiulneai  of  thete  Aral  il 
considered  as  the  presage  of  so  Utn^ 
cold  winter. 

A  severe  winter  i*  auppuaeJ  tabaiii^ 
cated  by  the  appearaaoe  or  biHl  of  |h^ 
at  an  early  period  in  aotomn ;  b«aMWllq 
never  migrate  southward  till  theoaUs^M 
has  commenced  in  northern  rrgiam.  (JNM 
storms,  raina,  or  other  violenl  raansMB 
of  the  clouda,  produce  a  kind  of  en*  b 
the  atmosphere ;  so  that  they  are  tamU 
with  a  regular  suoceeuoo  either  at  km* 
of  bad  weather  for  atnae  mmtlM.  Aa  »- 
productive  year  mcetlr  soimjuuds  a  ns$ 
winter,  as  a  rough  and  eoid  aaliHi 
nosticates  a  severe  winter.  Ve 
months  or  seasons  are  ooauDaoiy  I 
immediately  br  very  rainy  ones,  iM  *■ 
summers  arc  always  wet  ooea. 

Plants.  —  The    sensitive    indsaliNM  # 
forded  us  by  many  plants  first 
tention,  and  will  be  found  aiapiy  SB  I 
the  time  that  may  be  bestowed 
singular  properties  inherent  to  lh<a. 

Very  nmny  of  our  most 
are  unerring  guides  for  the  forMldyi 
and  other  atmospheric  chances,    ^k^^ 
ing  and  shutting  of  some  Bam 
not  so  much  on  the  action  of 
of  light  as  on  the  existiac  state  «f  tf^ 
moaphere,  and  henoe  tbear  ex]Mwa*' 
contraction  betokens  change. 

The    common  chickwcni,   or  »wi^ 
(Sleliaria    media),    nmv    Ix-    •^•iti-'-  • 
natural  barometei  . 
upright  flowers  ar. 

sign  of  rain;    while  durifif  dn  ^^i 
they  expand  freely,   and  iJe  "tB*"^^! 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nooa    ->- 
rain  they  became  ]>endent,  but  ia  i*  •  - 
of  a  few  days  they  again  rise. 

The  pur])le  sandwort  {Aitmt*  * 
is  another  example  of  a  trne  pn^J' 
to  a  coming  shower.     The  h«s**»l* 
flowers  expand  only  during  siu^  * 
close  at  the  approach  of  ereoiBf  *  '^ 
rain. 

The  pimpernel  (Anof^u 
been  very  justly  namrfl  "  ih"" 
weather-glass."      T  .r'"*^^ 

in  June  m  our  stu:  ttir-" 

\  «A  csni^uuuai  in  doaci'  all  tt*  ^^ 
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U  tiny  knilinnt  red  flowers  are 
'jcpanded  in  the  morning,  we  may 
y  exj>ect  a  lino  (lay ;  on  the  eon- 

k  *  certain  si^  of  rain  when  ite 
petalf  are  cIoimmI. 
goat's-beard   {Tragopogon  praten- 

not  unclose  its  (lowers  in  cloudy 
From  it*  habit  o(  closing  its 
at  noon,  this  plant  hiis  received 
men  name  of  "  Go-to- bed-at-noon," 
many  districts,  the  fanners'  bo^s  re- 
Jieir  dinner  hour  by  the  closing  of 
:'s-bcard. 

Btatc<l  in  Keith' t  Botany.,  that  if  the 
I  sow-thistle  shuts  at  night,  the  en- 
ly  will  be  fine ;  and  if  it  opens,  it 
cloudy  and  rainy. 

I  the  African  marigold  remains 
lifter  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
iag,  rain  may  be  expected.  If  tlie 
uid  the  convolvulu.s  contract  their 
thunder  and  heavy  raiu  may  be 
d.  Lord  bacon  tells  us,  that  the 
>f  the  trefoil  srwell  and  grow  more 

previous  to  rain. 
oark  and   lovely  geutianella  opens 

eye*  to  greet  the  mid-day  sun,  but 
J  petals  against  the  shower. 

germander  speedwell  { Veronica 
iiyt),  so  universal  a  favourite  in 
bedgierow,  closes  its  blue  corolla 
rain  comes  on,  ojiening  again  when 
a.  The  red  campion  (Lychnis  di- 
incloses  itji  Mowers  in  the  morning. 
wens  of  the  white  campion  {Lychiiit 
na)  open  and  exjimid  themselves  to- 
ihe  approach  of  night.  The  wood 
Ozalu  acetonella,  "  lu  Petite  Oseille," 
fle,  of  the   French),  an  unobtrusive 

little  inhabitant  of  the  moist,  shaded 

II  lOon  a*  night  uppruaohes,  au  it  is  of 
ioite  a  structure  to  l>ear  the  storm, 
ip  its  curious  tri[jle  leaves,  hanging 
BTB  towards  the  eiu-th,  thus  preserv- 

more  tender  parts  from  injury,  but 

as  the  morning  sun  arises,  these  ex- 
td  regain  their  beauty.  Most  of  the 
hlias,  or  bawk-weed  tril)c,  also  open 
Dwers  with  the  morning  light,  going 
I  again  in  the  afternoon.     The  clear, 

and  gay  flowers  of  the  succory  (  Ci- 
(  Intyhiu)  foretel  the  commencement 
lavlight.  Another  of  the  comixinenU 
•a'»  clo*;k,  which  deserve^  a  passing 
»  the  common  daisy  (Bellit perennit), 
;  at  sunrise,  and  closing  its  flowers  at 
hence  by  Chaucer  called  the  "  Eie 
."  The  great  white  ox-eye  (Chrymn- 

j»i«aiiM/!miiin),  foretelling  the  coming 
:loses  its  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the 
■whitlow  grass  (Draba  alpina),  the 
feverfew,  the  winter  green  (TVi- 
suropaxi),  all  hang  down  in  the  night 
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OS  if  tlic  plants  were  asleep,  lest  rain  or  tlie 
iiiotst  air  should  injure  the  fertilising  pollen. 
The  common  nipplewort  (Luptana  com- 
munis), that  lovely  gem  the  white  water- 
lily  (Nymphaa  alba,  "  the  naiad  of  the 
river),"  and  several  of  the  diadelphous  tribe 
of  plants,  in  serene  calm  weather,  expand 
their  leaves  in  the  day-time,  and  contract 
them  during  night. 

AniniaU.  —  Among  quadrupeds  the  fol- 
lowing are  believed  to  indicate,  by  their 
restlessness  and  peculiar  actions,  a  fore- 
knowledce  of  approaching  changes  of  wea- 
ther. When  horses  stretch  forth  their  necks, 
neigh  much,  snufl"  the  air  with  distended 
nostrils,  and  assemble  in  the  corner  of  a  field 
with  their  beads  to  leeward,  rain  may  be 
exi)ected. 

fiheep  are  seen  running  to  and  fro,  jump- 
ing from  the  ground,  and  in  their  gambols  ap- 
parently fighting,  previously  to  a  change  of 
weather.  Vine  weather  may  be  expected  to 
continue  when  cattle  lie  in  the  open  field,  or 
in  the  courts  instead  of  the  sheds ;  when 
sheep  take  up  their  lair  for  the  night  on  the 
brow  of  R  knoll ;  when  pigs  lie  down  for  the 
night  without  covering  themselves  up  in  lit- 
ter. Bad  weather  is  said  to  be  prognosti- 
cated when  asses  hang  their  ears  forwanl,  or 
rub  themselves  against  walls  or  trees.  Swine 
also  become  uneasy,  restless,  grunting 
loudly,  and  return  to  their  sties.  Before 
rain,  dogs  are  apt  to  grow  very  sleepy  and 
dull,  and  to  lie  all  day  before  the  fire,  show- 
ing a  reluctance  to  fo(Ml,  except  grass. 
When  cats  lose  their  vivacity,  remaining 
within  doors,  wet  or  windy  weather  may  l>c 
expected.  Finally,  when  rats  and  mice  arc 
more  than  usually  restless,  forsaking  the 
fielils  and  ditches,  approaching  rain  may  lie 
anticipated. 

Fallow-deer,  and  many  other  animals, 
becoming  restless  from  the  uneasiness  they 
feet  owing  to  the  altered  c<mdition  of  the 
atmosphere,  prognosticate  the  approach  of 
rain,  if  frogs  croak  more  than  usual  —  if 
toads  issue  from  their  retreats  in  great 
numbers  —  if  earthworms  come  forth  from 
their  holes  —  if  moles  throw  up  the  soil 
more  than  usual  —  if  pigs  shake  and  spoil 
the  stalks  of  the  com  —  if  oxen  lick  their 
forefeet,  all  these  signs  are  sold  to  indicate 
run. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  summer, 
when  sheep  rise  early  in  the  morning  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  either  rain  or  a  very  hot  ilay ; 
and  that  in  all  seasons  when  they  jump  and 
play  about  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  or  wind  (but 
generally  Imth)  in  the  summer,  and  very 
stormy  weather  in  the  winter. 

In  winter,  when  the  sheep  lie  under  a 
hedge,  and  seem  loth  to  go  ofl*  to  ^aatiu««, 
and  olcat,  it  u  cotuoAffiraQi  «k  w^  «A  %«xr^i^> 
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When  rabbits  come  out  to  feed  early  in 

the  evening,  it  b  a  gipj  of  rain  in  the  night 

I  Jn  summer,  and  of  either  rain  or   »now  in 

printer;  and  when  it  is  liltely  to  be  a  1>ad 

I  night.,  they  will  be  apt  to  return  to  tlieir 

burrows  before  it  is  dark. 

Next,  with  respect  to  birdt .  there  is  an 
old  saying  that  "  when  swans  fly  it  is  n  sign 
of  niugh  weather,"  and  the  correctness  of 
tliis  saying  would  appear  to  lie  proved.  A 
lute  writer  states  that  he  hiul  invariably 
found  that  when  the  swan  flies  any  distance 
ngiunst  the  wind,  however  tine  the  weather 
may  be  at  the  time,  so  sure  will  a  wind, 
almost  amounting  to  a  hurricane,  arise 
within  twenty-four,  and  generally  twelve, 
hours  after  tlie  bird  has  taken  flight.  The 
early  ap|x>arance  of  woodcocks,  suipes,  field- 
fiu-es,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  &c^  arc 
prognostics  of  severe  winters.  AVhen  owls 
Loot  and  screech  during  bad  weather,  it  is 
a  sign  of  coming  fine  weatlier.  The  mis- 
acltoe  thrush  ( Turdiu  viicivnnm)  frequently 
sings  particularly  long  and  lotid  before  rain, 
and  sometimes  even  during  severe  storms : 
hence  it  is  termed  the  "  storm  cock."  The 
blue  miu!aw  is  said  to  be  a  true  indicator 
of  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Tliorn- 
ton  is  stated  to  have  ha<l  one  some  years 
ago,  whose  blue  feathers  assumed  a  greenish 
hue  in  rainy  weather,  or  grey  in  clear  wea- 
ther, if  likely  to  change  for  wet. 

When  cranes  fly  exceetlingly  high,  in 
silence,  and  ranged  in  order,  it  is  said  to 
indicate  fine  weather ;  but  if  their  flight  is 
in  disorder,  and  they  sjieedily  retuni  with 
cries,  it  foretels  wincf.  If  fowls  roll  them- 
selves in  the  sand  more  than  usual,  it  de- 
notes rain ;  also  wheu  the  c<x.'ks  crow  in 
the  evening,  or  at  unusual  hours.  When 
peacocks  cry  at  night,  rain  may  shortly  be 
expected.  When  jK-acocks  roost  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  when  the  raven  sails  round 
and  round  high  up  in  the  air,  and  when  the 
song  birds  carol  laic  in  the  evening,  the 
weather  will  continue  fair. 

The  crooking  of  crows  is  said  to  indicate 

►  fine  w^eather.     \\'hen  ducks  and  geese  fly 

I  backwards   and    forwards,    and   freiiuentiy 

[plunge  into  the  water,  or  send  forth  cries, 

lor   when   pigeons   return    slowly   to   their 

Ihouscs,  the  probability  is  that  the  succeeding 

i  day  w  ill  be  rainy.   It  is  a  sign  of  rain  or  wind 

I  when  spiuTows  chirp  a  great  deal ;  if  the 

lledbreust  be  seen  near  houses ;  or  swallows 

fly  near  the  ground,  or  brush  the  surface  of 

the  water.  When  sea-fowl  and  other  atjuatic 

birds  retire  to  the  seashore,  or  more  inland. 

It  generally  indicates  a  change  of  weather. 

If  lai-ks  or  kites  soar  high,  and  continue  go 

for  some  time,  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  fine 

weather.     If  the  kingfisher  digap{>ear,  ex- 

pcc  t  fine  w  eaVVet .  \?  vW  tv^O«.tKj\>t  ^joV^sxioM 


heard,  expect  •atanuial  vodber.  If  ail- 
lows  and  martins  fly  lower  than  widL  U 
weather  may  be  expeeCaL  IVe  ^la  tf 
this  is,  that  ther  pursue  fUa^  wUci  4i^ 
in  warm  air ;  anil  these  tit»eela.aE^i||fs 
the  excess  uf  mui^ture  above,  daaatiar 
to  the  surface  of  the  eattkaad  tnim 
pursued  by  these  bird*.  WlHBlike» 
crake  (^Railiu  erex)  Tentrilunsaii  ii  lb 
com  or  irrass,  when  the  puin^P  ab  ■ 
the  evening  to  bis  iuat£,  and  wImi  iMft 
booms  in  the  air  in  the  evening  t  aMi> 
ation  of  fine  weather  may  be  i  rawMJ 
When  those  rare  birds  theioOorfai 

E olden  plover  are  seen  in  the  Amf^i^ 
ite  in  the  autuoan,  an  esHy  wdt^m 
winter  is  certain,  llie  migratiia  aM 
is  also  fraaght  with  interest  to  A*  eaM 
observer  of  the  weather.  TfelstsiMMI 
of  crows  (rooks)  is  a  fair  crili  rinii  rf  y 
proaching  rain.  The  ouise  k  ^f^*^' 
they  feed  upon  larva:  and  eartfavo^ia' 
these, especially  the  latter,  ooneaailihai 
in  the  eveninga  before  rain. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  Wuterj  tf 
Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.,  record*  a  ' 
of  instinct,  showing  how  useful  at 
to  the  movements  of  «i»im«l«^  4e, 
occasionally  prove  : — "  I  am  iodc^Mll 
kindness  of  Lord  Braybnioke  br  tttt' 
lowing  account  of  a  iemole  wmm,  m  Ai 
small  stream  at  Bishop's  Storttel  Vk 
swan  was  eighteen  or  oinelcen  f^  lA 
had  brought  up  many  broodik  oal  ^ 
highly  valued  by  the  neigbboon-  Sk  a- 
hibited,  some  eight  or  nwe  y«anp*l>* 
of  the  most  remarkalile  instinirw  •/  lb 
power  of  instinct  that  was  ever  nasM- 
bbc  was  sitting  on  four  or  fit*  <Sk  ^ 
was  observed  to  bo  very  busy  ia  gMOiV 
^ras^  weeds,  &C.,  to  raise  W  oMt;  »1^ 
ing  man  was  ordered  to  lake  daaatf  * 
loud  of  hauhu  straw,  with  wUcfc  tb  ^ 
industriously  raiseii  her  oast  aal  ik  ^ 
two  feet  and  a  half:  tliat  vrry  la^  ttf 
come  down  a  treui.  ,,f  nH^stsft 

flo<>de<i  all   the  uiu  .a]  dil  f* 

damage.  Man  utmi-  r.'  ^  .panb*.''* 
ii'rfi  did.  Instinct  |.i.v..ji,.l  mv  la^- 
her  eggs  were  above,  and  oulj  JMl  sb*^ 
the  water." 

The  same  antlwr,  !a  lib  atmaii  d  A* 
green  woodpecker  (PicmM  wir^),  ka^ 
in  some  locaJiti'"'  ■■-  •'-;•  "niiB-liA*^ 
being  very  vo.  l.nt  aim  m  taf^ 

ing,  alludes  to  :  .  , .  ...^ahleaa^ksilia 
birds  and  some  other  f»»i-'il'  baaM  ^ 
nisant  of  iu>pruBi:hiDf  chaacta  ia  tW 
ther.  TheloUowingis  iharUsMabr^ 
to:  — 

"  It  is  hi^rhly  probaU*  that  ao 
takes  place  in  'the   weather  withcat 
\;reviou8  alteration  in  the  i.li  1111111''  ( 
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of  the  atmosphere,  and  we  can  easily 

lerst^nd  that  birJa,  entirely  covered  lu 

are  with  feathers,  which  arc  known  to 

readily  affected  by  electricity,  ehould  be 

ptible  of  certain   impressions,  which 

•ted  by  peculiar  actions :  thus,  birds 

_r  uiimal8,  covered  only  with  the 

ion  of  their  highly  sensible  akin,  b«- 

_ie  livin"  barometers  to  good  observers." 

^grrelTt  TirU.  Birdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

iMcrfjt,  beineveryiMSMibleof  every  change 

"  e  atmosjjnere,  are  pood  weather  guides. 

"  en  gnats  collect  themaclvcs  before  the 

ig  sun,  and  form  a  sort  of  vortex  in 

■hape  of  a  column,  it  annoiroces  fine 

"er.     If  they  piny  up  and  down  in  the 

air  near  sunset,  they  presage  heat;  if 

le  shade,  mild  and  warm  showers ;  but 

ley  sting  those  passing  them,  cold  wea- 

and  much  rain  may  be  expected. 

den  spiders  break  off  and  destroy 
■ebs,  anil  creep  away,  expect  eon- 
Tain  and  showery  weather, 
ipider  webs  {f^ouamer)  fly  in  the  au- 
,  with  a  south  wind,  expect  an  cast 
^^  and  fine  weather. 

Hie  following  curious  observations  on 
lingular  foreknowledge  possessed  by  the 
ler  are  extracted  from  a  little  work  en- 


7^*  Pocket  Barometer.  This  despised 
ct  oftentimes  indicates  a  coming  change 
lie  weather  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days 
rious  to  its  taking  place.     The  folluw- 
dircctions  will  be  n  guide  to  the  curious 
heir  observations  of  this  insect:  —  If  the 
ber  is  likely  to  become  rainy,  or  windy, 
lers   fix   the  terminating   filaments    on 
Icli  the  whole  web  is  susjwnded  unusually 
If  the  terminating  filaments,  on  the 
trary,  are  very  long,  the  weiither  will 
•erene,   and   continue   so   for   fourteen 
If  spiders  be  totally  indolent,  rain 
erally   ensues ;    though    their    activity 
iae  rain  is  a  certain  proof  of  its  short 
^tion,  and  that  it  wUl  be  followed  by 
and  setlleil  weather.     Spiders  usually 
le  some  alteration  in   their  webs  every 
nty-four  hours.     If  this  take  place  be- 
the  hours  of  G  and  7  p.m.,  it  fore- 
f*  <dear  and  serene  night. 

i  weather  is  about  to  become  cloudy  and 
Dffe  for  wet,  when  Hies  sting  and  are  more 
IMeaomc  than  usual.  Most  insc<:t«  be- 
le  torpid  when  their  temi>erature  is  much 
need.  \\'hen  it  approaches  the  freezing 
at,  they  fidl  into  a  lethargic  state,  and 
uirc  no  AxhI.  Ants  present  a  remark- 
exception  to  this  rule;  for  they  are 
benumbed  till  the  thermometer  is  '27"  of 
r.,  or  .'>''  below  freezing  point.  When 
I  do  not  range  abroaa  as  usual,  but 
I  in  or  about  their  hives,  it  is  a  sign  of 
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In  the  summer  season  much  information 
relative  to  the  change  of  the  weather  may 
be  gained  from  watching  the  movements  of 
ants.  The  finer  the  day  the  more  busily 
are  they  employed,  as  they  never  bring  out 
their  corn  to  dry  but  when  the  weather  is 
clt'iir  and  the  sun  very  hot.  A  celebrated 
naturalist  relates  the  following  curious  an- 
ecdote :  —  He  one  day  observed  these  little 
creatures,  after  having  brought  out  their 
com  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  removing 
the  some,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  being 
very  hot,  and  the  sky  remarkably  clear,  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  for  it ;  but  half  an 
hour  after,  his  surprise  ceased  —  the  sky 
began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  fell  a  shower 
of  rain,  which  caused  all  this  bustle,  no 
doubt,  among  these  active  little  creatures  : 
they  evidently  foresaw  rain,  and  provided 
accordingly  ;  and  were  we  minutely  to  ex- 
amine into  the  economy  and  management 
of  these  wonderful  artificers,  many  other 
similar  and  e(|uttlly  curious  facts  might  be 
gleane<l  relative  to  the  weather. 

The  leech  also  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  indicating  approaching  changes  of 
the  weather  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  In 
fair  and  frosty  weather  it  remains  motion- 
less and  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  previous,  however, 
to  rain  or  snow,  it  wii!  creep  to  the  top, 
where,  should  the  rain  be  heavy,  or  of  long 
continuance,  it  will  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time:,  —  if  transient,  it  will  descend. 
Should  the  rain  or  snow  be  accompanie<l 
with  wind,  it  will  dart  about  with  great 
velocity,  and  seldom  cease  its  evolutions 
until  it  blows  hanl.  If  a  storm  of  thunder 
or  lifihtning  be  approaching,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly agitated,  and  express  its  feelings 
in  violent  convulsive  starts  at  the  top  of 
the  glass.  It  is  remarkable,  that  however 
fine  and  serene  the  weather  may  be,  and  to 
our  senses  no  indicati(m  of  a  coming  change, 
either  from  the  sky,  the  barometer,  or  any 
other  cause,  yet,  ii'  the  leech  shifts  its  po- 
sition, or  moves  about  sluggishly,  the  coin- 
cident results  will  undoubtedly  occur  within 
Iwcnty-six  hours. 

Si^tu  of  liain.  —  Although  we  have  in- 
cidentally glanced  already  at  some  of  these 
indications,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  them  up 
in  a  body,  as  being  more  easy  of  reference. 

A  white  mist  in  the  evening  over  a  mea- 
dow or  a  river  will  Iw  drawn  up  by  the 
sun  next  morning,  and  the  day  will  be 
bright.  Five  or  six  fops,  successively  drawn 
uj),  portend  rain.  \\  here  there  are  high 
hills,  and  the  mist  which  bang  over  the 
lower  land  draws  toward  the  hills  in  the 
morning,  and  rolls  up  to  the  tO[>,  it  will  be 
fair ;  but  if  the  nusV.  Vxucv^  M'^oa  'ioa  '^  "■ 


tke  wooda,  there  will  be 
bcAne  the  sun 
OHM  «f  Mi  ■OOD,  is  •  si^ 
:  Whea  thmi  sre  mists  m 
Aoe  «0  be  run  in  the  old ; 
sairts  in  the  old  moon,  there 
Aeaev. 

the  ^ods  grow 

T«7  fast,  especially 

When    the   clouds  are 

fast  dense  in  the  middle, 

the  ei^    with  the  sky 

■igns  oTa  frost,  with  hail. 

If  donda  h(«ed  high  in  the 

tnim  Bke  kcfcs  of  wool, 

■■d   probablr  run. 

I  eoTcis  the  akj, 

of  doods  flynn- 

s  of  iwn,  and 

g.    Two  cm 

rain,  and  in 

V  the  dew  Bo  jdenliMIy  on  the  graM 
aAv  •  fiar  day,  k  ■  a  aign  of  another  fine 
^T.  If  Botiaad  there  IB  ao  wind,  nun  win 
tmmm.  A  ted  ewaiw  potends  &ir  wea- 
ther; hot  if  spread  too  fir  «pward  from  the 


I  or  tain,  or  both.  When 

^edwithKa- 

if  deep  Use, 

be  s~banMB  ia  the  air,  whidi 

aB%  %h^  aid  aakes  the  eri> 

I  or  »4efiDed;  or  at  ^ht,  tf 

crow  diBf  md  %  ttstt 

r.niaaiHt  fiiBow.    F 

I  white  at  acttiog,  or  goal 

:  cf  doodi  m  the  horaooi 

If  the  awoB 

IS  ^ale  aad  daa,  we  enect  rain :   if 

,  wvd;  aad  if  the  iMlaiil  colour. 

law  aky,  fiir  «««h«.    If  the 

it  wil  be  dear  at  the 
a  few 
Anv^gfaavt,  and  ram 
the  &ir  weather  wiU  pro- 
bably rMm  on  the  faasth  er  fifth  dar. 
If  d^  •***>>%  *■■  afipeMS  jdlow  or  gold 
t  if  aeeeaqnnied  with 
ay  will  be 


low   far 

are  uneasy,  and  e? en  the  1 

"  Tlie  air,  when  drr,  I  bde«c,  nAn 
more  red  oir  beat-— Ini^g  nya;  min^ 
air  b  not  peribctlv  tnmtfmtmt,  dn  ti 
again  reAeoted  in  tae  huiia««i  1  tanp- 
ncrallr  obaerred  a  cofiptTy  arjJtm  ^ 
set  to  foT«tel  raiB ;  but,  a*  aa  MMia  1/ 
wet  weather  anoroaeiitB^  w^ief  ■  ■■* 
certain  than  a  halo  rooad  lhenaak»>si 
15  prodoeed  b^  the  fa  w.  i|alaMd  *iag-,  wi 
the  larger  the  cirde  the  ^ara  Ai  60k 
and  oooaeqoentJy  the 
{Sir  a.  JJoBf.) 

To  ton  mow  to  1 
«f  on- Moal  TafaMblei 
atioaa  are,  of  ooarae^  dadariBs  («#'' 
deetrieal  eooditiaD,  and  tl«  mttm  lit 
of  eleetxidty  |ucaeut ;  fi«n  ta*  faaa  ' 
e^aiwration  ezerdtied.  froB  the  iMi  ai 
directiaBi  of  the  wind,  from  a  onMa- 
of  the  doads;  in&rt.lfalh- 
of  the  ataiaiphew  aie  «4i# 
Bat,  tlwach  andieai  ia  4a  «■ 
of  their  ftrma  and  «i>aMeqaeaee.^itrfc 
OMMt  part  nneertaia  in  the  tiac  «f  iar 
oceutieuee,  yet  thry  are  «HmuJ>il>  At 
aaiw  in  their  nature  to  i 
and  are  all  the  prodoetMB  of  i 
in  _ 
alreadybani 
the  head  Mmoaotoer.  I  1 
large  finther  upoa  the  adTHrtagn  «B  • 

ia  general  denrahle  ften  the  r 

caicuil  la^ffinatiiat  of  1 
by  the 
now 
moderate  expeaae.  FTok  tha  : 
tioD  of  a  nmltitade  of  tadb  Acts  c«  ■• 
akme  hope  at  aoMe  floaxa  * 
that  aecnrate  kaowladge  aad  iaagt*  <* 
dmweret  aprit^c  that  aiwll  mi*'*' 
the  morew  of  th>ae  phca— a.  Ilaa^ 
be  too  amdi  to  tJButt  ftam  *>  ■>' 
logies  of  die  aeMoaa  mi  At  nada  ^ 
experienoe;  and  thist  w«  aay  ««l^* 
predict,  will  be  the  1  iiiaaiat  "** **  ^ 
meteorological  reaearck.  (JVaaV-"' 
Soe.  toI.  L  18a&) 

Ooadi.— Tim  fbDawtw  4iftMtiai '*• 
descT^Kire  tcfwa  aow  «^h9«l  by  1 
olcciatato«'  "  ' 

■sehtl  ki  thoae  in  tW  Wbkof  < 
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the  joint  agencies  of  heat  and  electricity. 
The  first  successful  attcinpt  to  arrange  the 
diversified  forms  of  clouds,  under  a  few 
eeneral  modifications,  was  made  by  Luke 
Iloward,  Ksq.     We  shall  here  give  a  brief 

C count  of  his  ingenious  dassificulton. 
The  fimple  mudifieatiotis  are  thus  named 
d  defined — 1.  Cirrut;  parallel,  llcxuous, 
or  diverging  fibres,  extensible  in  any  or  in 
■11  directions.  "2.  Cumulut ;  convex  or  co- 
nioiil  hcaiis,  increasing  upwards  from  a 
liorizontal  base.  3.  Straliu ;  a  widely  ex- 
tended continuous  horizontal  sheet,  incrcas- 
inff  from  below. 

The  intermediate  modifications  which  re- 
quire to  be  noticed  are — 4.  Cirro-CHmuiug ; 
11  well-defined  roundish  ina.<<ses  in  close 
u>ntal  arniiigement.    5.   Cirro-itrattu ; 
BtoU  or  slightly  inclined  masses,  at- 
towards  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
nrcumfcrence,  bent  downward,  or  un- 
ited, separate  or  in  groups,  consisting  of 
'\clou<ls  having  these  characters. 
\compmmd  modifications  are — 6.  Cu- 

utut ;  the  cirro-stratus  blended  with 

cnmidus,  and  cither  apfiearing  inter- 

Kcd  with  the  heaps  of  the  latter,  or  super- 

ing  a  wi<le  sprciad  structure  to  its  bote. 

i  7.    CuHiulo-drro-stratui,     vel     Niminu ; 

I  rain  cloud,  a  cloud  or  system  of  clouds 

Dm  which  ruin  is  falling ;  it  is  a  horizontal 

et,  above  which  the  cin-us  spreads,  while 

|e  cumulus   enters  it  laterally  and  from 

Death. 

L  The  cimu  appears  to  have  the  least  den- 

the  greater  variety  of  extent  and  di- 

,  and  to  appear  earliest,  in   serene 

r,  being  indicated  by  a  few  threads 

in  the  sky.     Before  storms  they 

r  lower  and  denser,  and  usually  in  the 

~  opposite  to  that   from  which   the 

(wises.     Steady  high  winds  are  also 

and  attcnde<l   by   cirrus  streaks 

■aning  (juitc  across  the  sky  in  the  direction 

blow  in. 

be  ciimuliu  has  the  densest  structure,  is 
I  in  the  lowest  atmosphere,  and  moves 
with  the  current  next  the  enrtli ;  a 
irregular  s]H>t  first  appears,  und  is  as 
rcre  the  nucleus  on  wfaicii  they  increase. 
Be  lower  surface  continues  irregularly 
while  the  upj)er  rises  into  conical  or 
uisplicriciU  hea|>s,  which  may  afterwards 
ue  long  nearly  of  tlie  same  bulk,  or 
'rise  into  mountains:  they  will  begin 
weather  to  form  some  hours  after 
arrive  at  their  maximum  in  the 
part  of  the  afternoon,  then  gn  on 
ainithing,  and  totally  disperse  about 
et.  Previous  to  rain  the  cumulus  in- 
creaaes  rapidly,  appears  lower  in  the  atmo- 
ipberc,  and  with  its  surface  full  of  loose 
^^Hecca  or  protuberances.     The  formation  of 
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lor^c  cumuli  to  leeward  in  a  strong  wind 
indicates  the  approach  of  a  calm  with  rain ; 
when  they  do  not  disappear  or  subside  about 
sunset,  but  continue  to  rise,  thunder  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  night.  The  stratus  has 
a  mean  degree  of  tensity,  and  is  the  lowest 
of  clouds,  its  inferior  surface  commonly 
resting  on  tlie  earth  or  water.  This  is  pro- 
perly the  cloud  of  night,  appearing  al>out 
sunset.  It  comprehends  all  those  creeoiiig 
mists  which  in  calm  weather  ascend  in 
spreading  sheets  (like  an  inimdation  of 
water)  from  the  bottom  of  valleys  an<I  the 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers.  On  the  return 
of  the  sun  the  level  surface  of  this  cloud 
begins  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  cumulus, 
the  whole  at  the  same  time  se|)arating  fr<im 
the  ground.  The  continuity  is  next  ile- 
stroyed,  and  the  cloud  ascends  and  eva- 
porates, or  posses  oif  with  the  appearance 
of  nascent  cumulus.  This  has  long  been 
experienced  as  a  prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

The  cimu  having  continued  for  some  time 
increasing  or  stationary,  usually  passes  either 
to  the  cirrv-cttmulus  or  the  cirro-stratus,  at 
the  same  time  descending  to  a  lower  station 
in  theatmosj>here.  This  modification  forms  a 
very  Ix^autiful  sk3',  and  is  fre<}iient  in  summer, 
as  an  attendant  on  warm  and  dry  weather. 
The  cirro-slratus,  when  seen  in  the  distance, 
freqently  gives  the  idea  of  shoals  of  fish  (a 
raackerel  slcy).  It  precedes  wind  and  rain ; 
is  seen  in  tlie  intervals  of  storms,  and  some- 
times iJternatcly  with  the  cirro-cumulut  in 
the  same  cloud,  when  the  different  evolu- 
tions form  a  curious  spectacle.  A  juilg- 
ment  may  be  formed  of  the  weather  likely 
to  ensue,  by  observing  which  modification 
{irevails  at  fast.  The  solar  and  lunar  huhs, 
as  well  as  the  parhelion  and  parasehno 
(mo<-k  sun  und  mock  moon),  prognostics  of 
foul  weather,  are  occasioned  by  this  cloud. 
The  cumulo-slriitus  precedes,  and  the  nimbus 
accompanies,  rain. 

When  there  are  small  round  clouds,  of 
a  da])ple  grey  colour,  with  a  north  wind, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  will  be  fair 
weather  for  two  or  three  days,  but  that  large 
clouds  like  rocks  are  a  sig;n  of  great  showers. 
And  when  small  clouds  rncrease  it  is  a  sign 
that  there  will  be  much  rain,  but  if  the  large 
clouds  arc  seen  to  lessen  there  will  be  fur 
weather. 

In  .luinmer  or  harvest,  when  the  wind  ha* 
been  suuth  iwu  ur  three  days,  and  it  growi 
very  hot,  and  clouds  are  seen  to  rise  with 
great  white  t(>ps  like  towers,  as  if  one  were 
on  the  top  of  anotlicr,  and  joined  together 
with  black  on  the  lower  side,  it  may  be 
considered  a  sign  that  there  will  l>e  thunder 
and  rain  suddenly.  When  two  such  cloiida 
rise,  one  on  each  hand,  it  is  lime  to  mako 
hast«  to  tlieltet. 


I 
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Wlien  a  cloud  is  teen  to  rise  against  the 
wind  or  side  wind,  it.  is  a  (nire  sisrn  Uiat 
when  tlie  cIoikJ  roincs  up  near  you,  the  wind 
will  blow  tlic  wny  tlml  the  clond  came. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  motion  of  a  clear 
|ilace,  when  all  the  sky  is  thick  except  one 
edge. 

At  all  times,  when  the  eloiuls  look  black 
in  the  west  it  is  sure  to  rain,  or  if  raining 
it  is  sure  to  continue,  whatever  quarter  the 
wind  may  be  in ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
breaks  in  the  west  it  is  sure  to  be  fair. 

If  clouds  appear  white,  and  drive  to  the 
north-west,  it  is  a  sign  of  several  days'  fine 
weather ;  and  if  the  rising  sun  be  encom- 
pBSSodwith  an  iris,  or  circle  of  white  clouds, 
and  they  diajK-rsc  equally,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fair  weather. 

It  is  often  obscired,  on  those  clear  sunny 
morninjrs  which  occur  in  guimucr  and  au- 
tumn, that  it  b  very  likely,  if  not  certain, 
to  rain  lH?fore  evening;  and  there  is  fre- 
(juently  much  truth  m  the  remark.  The 
reason  is,  that  when  moisture  accumulates 
in  the  air,  before  it  liegins  to  be  precipitated, 
it  imparts  to  it  a  higher  refractive  power; 
and  it  becomes,  in  consequence,  more  bright 
and  transparent.     {Britith  Almatuu,  1830.) 

The  gradual  diminution  of  clouds,  till 
they  arc  no  longer  observable,  is  a  sign  also 
of  fine  weather.  So,  likewise,  is  the  con- 
tinuance or  abundance  of  dew  uj>on  the 
griLss,  ajViT  a  serene  liay. 

During  winter,  fleecy  clouds  Ijcing  thick 
and  close  in  the  midtUe,  and  very  white  at 
the  edges,  the  surrounding  gky  being  re- 
markably blue,  indicate  hail  or  mow,  or 
cold  chilling  showers  of  rain. 

Where  the  clouds  apriear  moving  in  two 
opposite  current-s  and  the  lowest  is  wafted 
rapidly  before  the  wind,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  rain ;  and  if  this  occurs  during  sununcr, 
or  generally  in  hot  weather,  it  announces 
a  thunder  storm. 

It  may  be  a  useful  |)!ece  of  information 
for  agriculturists,  or  those  concerned  in 
getting  in  their  crops,  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  cloud,  which,  from  its 
rapid  formation  and  disappearance,  is  likely 
to  cscaiw  tlie  obsci^atjon  of  most  persons, 
but  which,  from  my  own  exj)crienec,  I  have 
fimiid  a  very  faithful  forewanier  of  foul 
weather.  It  appears  mostly  in  the  mild 
weallier  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
when  its  warning  token  becomes  most  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  a  small  delicately  sof>,  thin, 
white,  curved  cloud,  formed  suddenly  upon 
the  summit  of  those  fine  heaped  'clouds 
(|j'rmc<l  cumuli)  which  often  prevail  in 
warm  weather,  and  ajipear  to  tower  up  to  a 
pr.H|igic>us  height.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  wiiwldul  eye  urion  the  suuvmit  of  the  cu-  , 
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"  tbe  storm  cnjt,"  ajypean,  it 
over  the  rounderl  sniniiul,riket«ytt 
web ;  in  3  very  (em  Mcoadt  il  «S  fr 
appear,  sinking.  I  suppoae,  iota  itt  m» 
Iu8 ;  but  in  n  little  time,  and  abui  kv* 
foul  wc:i'<'-"-  'I'-'ittftM,  th«  6iia  le^V- 
pears,   ili  n   ■•  (banly  m  Wb. 

(Jf/V-  A  >'  "'».  p.4**.) 

The  f'dlon  1  '.  iuot  hs*v  Its  i^ 

corde<l,  as   elr  :  lie  prakMHr  tf 

certain  of  the  prisnuUc  oatoar*  af  A»n^ 
bow,  but  they  are  too  fastidioai  Ml  tadU 
to  bodeser>-ing  of  much  ctvdoMB.— t.n/k 
if  this  colour  be  verr  predaonuafc  ■at* 
wind  and  rain,  may  be  expected.  Icmfii 
when  the  orange  colour  *npe«n 
very  full,  it  {EreueraJly  indicmtea  t 
rain.  3.  yellow  ;  when  y^Uom  it  mtma^ 
spicuous  than  the  otiier  coJoiU^  b  talk 
dry  wcatlicr.  4.  green ;  ainmimUtt  nil 
may  be  expected  when  the  (r>***  *  *"? 
predominant.  5.  blue ;  fine  westbcr  an ii 
expected  when  the  blue  is  paniciilBlt  M 
6.  purple ;  if  the  piuple  be  •  »«7  lyil  •■ 
lour,  wind  aiid  rain  maj  be  in«itB<  I- 
violet;  the  riolet,  wben  rar  da»,  f^ 
nerolly  indicates  i^ifiroaciuag  no*  woAb 
See  Rainbow. 

TXf  mw.— The  earth  u  taiiamUlt 
the  extent  of  sixty  mile*  with  an  aiaaifiift 
on  which  all  nature  mntuaUr  dtpM^lr 
life.  This  aerial  ocean  rerolvat  wA  W 
earth  round  the  sun,  is  fay 
motion,  and  some  part*  of  it  ii 
in  restless  commotion.  Tlieae 
are  called  winds,  and  are  |iiiiiii|«Bj  em^ 
by  heat  from  the  rayi  of  the  MDi,*ti4 
rarifying  the  air,  causes  it  to  aaorf;  ^ 
the  vacuum  thus  formed  is  filled  b^ibAi 
colder  air  from  the  nnrth  and  south. 

Wind  has  \f  ■  la  the  ••»• 

ing  manner: —  •  t  i<MdMT 

to  rise,  and  cold  air  ru»iM-«  in  Xonff^i* 
place.  Thus  the  heated  air  of  Iht  lf» 
torial  regions  rises  and  givei  ^ae*  t»  i^ 
rent  sent  from  the  fioiar  repnai^  vhA  ■ 
a  process  that  serves  to  oquaiiK  At  Mr 
perature  of  the  world.  But  the  pehr  o^ 
tries  lying  near  to  the  axis  c(  iIb  f^f^ 
the  air  from  thoM  negiof  I 
so  much  motion  M  tut  ahool  ihs 
or  greatest  distance  brmk  Iks  axis ; 
fore  it  irrives  at  the  eqia 
motion  of  the  earth  b  greater.  Ithhti 
motion  before,  on  raai  wtMd  mmU  W  ti 
i-onsequcnce,  and  tbe  lore*  tff  timt  wtt 
would  be  as  the  <fiflhnnoe  htfW  lh(  w^ 

tion  iif  the  enrf»-  — ' the  sir  «•»*• 

and  that  whei .  1 ;  Kot  Ihn  A  k* 

a  motion  to  the  ^  ..... ,  :ur  it  ii  rakiMf  >■* 
a  vHi-uutii  left  by  the  atr  wUth  ras:  mt0 
the  wind  will  not  be  froan  thuam hi  a*^ 
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from  which  it  will  blow  will  depend 
e  eompamtive  force  of  the  current 
from  the  north  to  the  diflerence 
I  the  earth's  motion  at  the  equator 
the  polar  region,  whence  the  air 
As  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
oni  the  eijuntor  iiii;lici  uji,  according 
iheory  the  wiml  should  every  where 
i-east  or  south-west,  but  it  lilows  in 
Ferent  directions  at  diflerent  times 
ces ;  and  this  probably  (lepen<is  on 
iations  in  tempcrnture  at  diflerent 
nd  places.  (Fouler  i  Iie*earehei  on 
keric  Phemimetia.) 

winds  are  the  grand  disturbers  of 
,lher,  and  to  tlicni  we  may  proxi- 

rribe  the  occurrence  of  clear 
ch>uds,  rain,  &c. 
observing  the  wind,  a  fair  idea  of 
jing  weather  may  oftentimes  be 
and  yet,  as  Solomon  observes,  "  he 
widers  the  wiml  shall  never  sow;" 
he  that  busies  himself  too  much 
be  wind  will  become  sufterftitious. 
ncntion  a  few  of  the  many  rules  that 
en  dediipi.'d  fnuii  actual  experience. 
irind  be  north-mirth-wesit  or  ea-'t, 
!cr  to  the  north-ciLst,  and  remain 
ro  or  three  days  without  ruin,  and 
m  change  (juicldy,  though  jicrhap.t 
de  rain,  to  the  north-east,  and  re- 

^such  fine  weather  may  occu- 
for  two  luonlha. 
re  be,  within  four,  five,  or  si.\  days, 
hrec  changes  of  Iho  wind  from  the 
rough  the  west  to  the  south  without 
in  and  wind,  and  then  again  through 

to  the  nortli  with  rain  ami  wind,  ex- 
itinued  rainy  and  showery  weather. 

north-west  or  north  wnid  during 

four  more  days  blow  with  luin  ami 
r  8UOW  in  the  winter,  and  then  puss 

the  west  to  the  south,  exj>ect  cou- 
ain  and  showers. 

following  remarks  further  illustrate 
iges  in  the  weather,  as  resulting  from 
tion  of  the  wind.  When  the  north 
Bt  clears  the  air,  exiwet  a  fine  day. 
Ihe  wiml  turns  to  the   north-east, 

rain  for  two  days,  and  does  not 
o  the  south  with  rain,  it  is  likely  to 
eight  or  nine  days.  If  the  north 
m  out  of  the  south  to  the  nortb- 
li  rain,  and  continue  there  two  days 

r»in,  expect  fair  weather  for  two 
i  months.  If  the  wind  be  north- 
ing the  former  part  of  summer,  the 

wdl  probably  continue  dry.  When 
irith  an  ea.st  wind,  it  will  probably 
t  twenty-four  hours.  J  feavy  rains  ge- 
jegin  when  the  wind  is  blowing  east, 
iuiillv  veering  round  to  the  south  ; 
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nor  does  the  rain  cease  till  the  wind  has  got 
west, or  a  Hide  to  the  north-west.  It  thunders 
more  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
and  less  when  it  blows  from  the  east,  in  hot 
weather.  If  it  rain  from  the  south  with  a 
high  wind  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
wiml  then  fall,  continuing  still  to  nun,  it 
will  not  abate  ibr  twelve  hours.  When 
thf  wind  is  south-west  during  summer  or 
autuiuii,  .and  the  air  cold  for  the  season, 
much  rain  may  be  expecte<l.  When  the 
wind  turns  from  the  south  to  south-west, 
after  having  been  variable  for  some  time,  it 
will  continue  in  that  (juarter  very  likely 
several  weeks.  The  wind  being  north-nnrtli- 
west,  indicates  a  change  of  weather,  and 
frequently  prwhices  a  "  weather  dog,"  which 
is  a  sign  of  much  rain.  The  strongest  winds 
turn  from  south  to  nortli  and  by  west,  and 
mostly  bring  fair  weatlier. 

Tlie  south-east,  if  it  blows  fresh  in  hot 
weather,  always  brings  a  tempest ;  and  tlie 
wind  going  out  or  to  southward,  in  the  case 
of  a  westerly  wind  prevailing,  indicates  rain. 
The  late  Di'.  ICirwau  stato,  as  the  result  of 
his  obse^vution^<,  tbiit  when  there  has  been 
no  parti(rular  storm  about  Ihe  lime  of  the 
spring  ecpiinii.x,  March  21.,  if  a  storm  ari.se 
from  the  east  on  or  before  that  day,  or  if 
a  slunu  from  any  point  of  the  compass  ariic 
near  a  week  ai'Lcr  the  equinox,  then,  in 
either  of  these  ca.sei,  Ihe  succeeding  summer 
is  generally  dry,  four  times  in  five.  Hut  if 
a  storm  arise  from  the  south-west  or  west- 
south-west,  on  or  just  before  the  equinox, 
then  the  summer  following  is  generally  wet, 
five  times  in  six. 

In  all  countries  particuhu"  winds  are 
noted  for  being  accompanied  with  either 
wet  or  dry  weather.  Thus  the  south  and 
south-west  winds  bring  much  raoisture  into 
Britain;  while  those  from  ihe  north  .ind 
north-east  are  cold,  dry,  and  jienelrating. 
llenee  the  old  proverb  — 

"  Whmi  the  wind  '§  in  Iti*^  toulh, 
It  *i  til  llie  rmtn'i  moutli.** 

Not  only  does  this  arise  from  the  im- 
mense surface  of  ocean  over  which  these 
winds  sweej)  south  of  the  equator,  the  eva- 
poration from  which  must  lie  jirodigious; 
hut  from  these  southerly  winds  being  of  a 
higher  temperature,  whereby  they  hold  a 
greater  quantity  of  vapour  in  suspension  or 
solution,  the  condensation  of  which  must  be 
proportionally  greater  on  arriving  in  thi* 
pohier  cliniaie.  Accordingly,  it  hius  been 
observed  that  the  wind  will  turn  from  the 
north  to  the  south  ([uictly  and  without  rain ; 
but  on  returning  fnim  the  south  to  the 
north,  will  blow  hard  and  briu^  \auc\x  Taixv 
Again,  if  it  Yiegm  \»  tw\  ^totol  ^si  waKida. 
\\. 
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with  a,  h\«Lh  wlml  for  two  or  three  hours, 
the  wiiiil  tWU ;  but  if  the  rain  continues,  it 
is  likely  to  ruin  fur  twelve  hours  or  more, 
and  does  usually  rain  until  a  gtroni;  north 
wind  clears  the  air.  For  the  same  reason, 
winds  from  the  we^t  and  soutli-wcat  are 
considered  to  bring  with  them  wet  weather. 
(Chambcr»  Informatiuti  for  the  People,  No. 
68.  New  Series.) 

A  chance  in  the  warmth  of  the  weather 
is  often  followed  by  a  change  in  the  wind. 
Thus,  the  northerly  and  southerly  windti, 
though  commonly  accounted  the  causes  of 
cold  aud  warm  weather,  are  really  the  ef- 
fecln  of  the  cold  or  wannth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  of  which  Dr.  Derham  assures  us 
he  had  so  many  confirmations  that  he  makes 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Thus,  it  is  common 
to  see  a  warm  southerly  wind  suddenly 
changed  to  the  north  by  the  fall  of  snow 
or  hail ;  or  to  see  the  wind  in  a  cold  frosty 
uioniini;  north,  when  the  suu  has  well 
warnu'd  the  air  wheel  towards  the  south; 
and  again  turn  northerly  or  easterly  in  tlie 
cold  evening. 

Mr.  Tower«  (Quart.  Jour.of  Agr.  vol.  ix. 
p.  39.)  relates  the  case  of  a  person  In  Soiuer- 
setshire  who  had  been  haymaking  nearly 
forty  years,  and  had  hardly,  in  one  nistance, 
tailed  to  carry  in  good  condition.  He  had 
olwerveii  that  in  the  month  of  June,  eiu-lier 
or  later,  there  are  three  or  more  days  wherein 
the  wind  blows  from  the  north-cast,  imd 
that  period  is  invariably  dry.  When  that 
wind  Ijrst  occurred,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  his  grass  and  carrying  the 
cro|>  bi'livre  the  wind  veered  to  the  south. 
This  theiiry  holds  good  as  resjxK^ts  the  south- 
western counties,  where  the  wind  from  any 
quiu-ter  between  north  and  east  is  the  sure 
concomitant  of  dry  weather. 

Tlie  Ibllowing  predictions  of  the  wcatlicr 
ore  met  with  in  the  Holy  Scriptuivs  ;  and, 
apfdying  with  eoual  correctness  in  tlie  pre- 
I'cnt  day  as  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
I  subjoni  them  :  —  A  south  wind,  or  great 
heat    in   sununer,  j)ortends    a   whirlwind. 
(Job,  xxxvii.  9.)     Cold  or  fair  weather  is 
indicated  by  the  north  wind,  which  drives 
away   rain.     (Hid.  x.xxvii.  S).  2i.)     A   red 
sky   in   the  evening   foretels  fair  weather; 
in  tJie  morning,  Ibul.     "  When  it  is  evening 
ye  say.  It  will  be  fair  weother,  fur  the  sky 
18  re<l.    And  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  foul  ; 
weather   to-din-,   for   the   sky    is    red    and  ' 
lowering."  (3/atfAe»r,xvi.  2,8.)    "  When  ve 
see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  stniightwar 
ye  say,  'Iliere  cometh  a  shower ;  and  so  it 
w.     And  when  ve  sec  the  south  wind  blow, 
yc  say,  There  will  l)c  heat;  and  it  cometh 
to  pass.       (Liikt,  x\\.  54,  55.) 

It  rc8u\ls  from  o\M»rja,^tm«  vaai\ttV3  "tSu 
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Schouw,  tlmt  in   the  tMith  of  1 
western  wintU  ore  nurre  freqawt  i 


d  ttK  p^ 
m  ti«M*' 


eastern.     TTua  rule  u 
but  the  wcstvm  winils 
more  as  we  oppruacli  the  «eatic  of  lb  C*- 
tincnt,  being    mure   Ireqaeai  iti  ^^■^■i 
Holland,  and  Frauc«  than  ia  D«hhs^ 
the  greater  part  of  GermaDy ;  «1  mi 
frequent   in   these  latter  couatnM  Iha  il 
Rus.sia  and  Sweden.     At  Loodca,  tli  «tf 
wind  is  to   the  west  as   1*  tn  I'Tittia- 
sterdom,  as   1    to   1  -6  ;  at  Copi  ntifWi  ■  I 
to  I'd;  at   Stockholm,  as  1  to  HiaN 
tersburg,  as  I  to  1-3.    TheweM 
to  incline  the  more  to  the  soutli 
to  the  propinquity  of  the  Athuitie 
wards  the   interior  of  the  Cimriil  As 
incline  more  to  the  north-wert.    TteMB 
winds  appear  to  increase  towndt  Atflt 
Amongst  the  winds  which  oooe  fl^  ii   1 
west,  that  of  the   «oulh-we«t  _ 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Fninor 
direct  west   in  Denmark  and 
part  of  Germany ;  at   Moscow 
west    predominates ;    at    Fetcnfcax  ai 
Stockholm   the  north   wind  it  nunSM 
frequent  than  in  the  western  jarli  ■'l^ 
rope.     In  the  western  and  miiltlk  i 
of   northern    Europe,    such    ai 
France,  Denmark,  Germany,  aai  5< 
the  west  winds   ore   much    uorr  fi"^^ 
during  the  summer  than  duri^  Ikr  *Mr 
or  spring.     This  docs  Do«  appear  to  b«  * 
case  in  Sweden   and  Ruwa.     DwM  (k* 
winter  the  west  winds  are  nMrv  nWUli^ 
during  the  summer  more  direct  mk  M" 
northerly.     (Jakrb.  dtr  Pt^i.  tad  Ck0ft 
1828.) 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sfagoamt  ^^ 
turvl  Jlutory  (■  ■'    :    ••    180.) 
having   |>aid  atteiitaM 

weather  for   t.  .;.-^    ... o  yean,  fc» 
observed   that    the  'wind    Mrw   Ifsm 
eastwiu'd  at  the  I>ej/innini;  of  May. 
who  are  concerned  in  the  jMunif 
gelation  during   the  Tcmal  moaiki 
often  have   had   to    witoca  the  wtihMlF 
elfc-cts    of  the   east    wind  ga  iht  la^ 
plants,   llowers  and  alwola  of  Ik*  ■^: 
its  parching   cflects   on  tiM 
its   hurtful    cunseiiucnces    to    ikc 
barley   in    the    fieldsi,    are    {rcqwM  o^ 
plaiuts.    These  e««terljr  winds 
ullende<l  bv  a  liluo  misl,  has«, 
vapour,   wiiicb    is   <miiinlcf«d    !•  Ml*  • 
blighting  effect.     At   UmC  IW  •■>'•  htf 
being  then  inteRsc,  tiM  afUdv  lal  't^ 
predatorv    inserts   arv   dnar«  iaik  ft* 
their  hijing  places,  and  dw  P*<f"**^^ 
inalea    commenrc    tlwir    wiliawt— i  ■' 
oountlMs  geoenttJiMM  are  U—ii*  fe«^ 
''!>!>». ^xoKuv. baa  kaig  baea  wuhibA^ 


'SS^ 


|fci«e  consulorablo  general  influence  on  the 
bather,  and  the  subjoined  t«bK;  has  been 
IBatructcd  to  Bhow  the  probabilities  of  a 


change  of  ■weothcr  after,  or  in  coincidence 
with,  the  situationti  occupied  by  the  moon 
during  every  revolution  in  her  orbit :  — 


SUiuUoo  ot  eke  Mooa. 


New  moon 
l^nt  qaart«r  - 

kird  quarter 


■[ 


engee 
ogee 

be  Bscrndine  equinox 
lie  dc8Ci-nding  cqui- 1 
nor  -  -  J 

be  northern,  or  boreal  J 
laniitice      -  - 1 

He  loiithcm,  or  aos- 1 
tral  lunittice  -J 


Slttucltm  explAlned^ 


When  she  exerts  her  influence  in  conjunction  with 
(he  5un     ---... 

When  (he  is  90"  distant  from  the  san 

When  she  exerts  her  infiuence  in  opposition  to  the 
sun  ...... 

When  «he  is  in  the  middle  point  of  her  orbit,  being 
equidistant  from  the  points  of  conj  unction  and 
opposition  -  -  .  -  . 

When  she  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  earth 

When  she  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 

When  she  is  crossing  the  equator  towards  the  north 

When  she  is  crossing  the  equator  to  the  south 

When  she  approaches  nearest  to  our  zenith  during 
the  period  which  intervenes  between  one  new 
moon  and  another  .... 

Wlien  she  is  at  the  greatest  distance  fironi  our  zenith 


ChAHce*  IhBt 
the  V/taihet 
wilt  change. 


6  to  1 
5  —  2 
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following   table,  which   appears  in 
St  every  almanac,  has  been  very  coni- 
nly,  but  erroneously,  ntlrilititi-d  lo  Sir 
" —  Ilerschcll.     It  iii  a  fair  approxima- 


tion to  correctness,  but  there  ore  many  in- 
fluencing causes  which  will  derange  tho 
ensuing  weather,  and  upset  ntiy  jireilietions. 


Kew  and  FuU  Moon. 


Summer. 


'it  be  a  new  or  a  full  moon, 
or  the  moon  entering  into 
the  first  or  last  qaarter  at 
noon,  or  between  13  and  2 

3  and  4  afternoon 

4  —    6  evening 

6  —    8  evening 

8  —  10  evening 
10  —  12  night   - 

la  —    2  morning 

2  —  4  morning 
4  —  0  morning 
6  —    8  morning 

8  —  10  morning 

'  10 —  13  no<in    . 


>  Very  rainy 

Changeable 
Fair 

{Fair,  if  wind  at  N.W. ;  rainy, 
ifwindatS.  or  S.W.      - 

Ditto 
Fair 

Ditto 

Cold,  with  freqacnt  showers 
Rain  ... 

Wind  and  rain        • 

Changeable 

Frequent  showers - 


Wlnler. 


>Snow  and  rain. 

Fair  and  mild. 
Fair. 

{Fair  and  frosty,  if  wind  at 
N.  or  N.E. 
Rain  or  snow,  if  8.  or  8.W. 
Ditto. 
Fair  and  frosty. 

(Hard  fnist,  unless  wind  S. 
or  S.W. 
Snow  and  stormy. 
Ditto. 
Stormy  weather. 

{Cold  rain,  if  wind  be  W. ; 
snow,  if  E. 
Cold,  with  high  wind. 


he  barometer   (says  Dr.  Lardner)  has 
1  calle<l  a  weatber-gliuis.     Rules  are  at- 
rte<l  to  be  e!<tabli»hed  by  which,  from 
lieiglil  of  the  mercury,  the  coming  slate 
"be  weal  her  may  be  preilicted ;  and  we 
Drdinglyfinil  the  words  "rain,"  "changc- 
■  "  "  lioir,"  '•  frost,"  &c.,  engraveil  on  the 
Bttarhed  to  common   domeBti<!  baro- 
ns  if,  when  the  mercury  stands  at 
lit    marked    by   these   words,    the 
•  is  always  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
"  hr  them.     'Jtese  marks  are,  how- 
J2JH 


ever,  entitled  to  no  attention ;  and  it  is  only 
surpri.sing  lo  find  their  u.ie  continued  in  the 
present  times,  when  knowledge  is  so  widely 
dilliisetl.  Tliey  ni-e,  in  fact,  to  lie  ranked 
scarcely  above  the  Vox  Slellamm,  or  as- 
trological almanac.  Two  barometers,  one 
near  llie  level  of  the  river  Thames,  and  tho 
other  on  the  heights  of  Hnm{)stead,  will 
differ  by  half  an  inch,  the  latter  l)eing 
iUways  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  f«v>s»tt. 
If  the  woriXft,  iWriitoxe,  exinTVJ'aX  ■wjn''^'' 

I  plates  are  lu  Vic  tv:\W\  «t\,  i\\\\\\v\i  Oo.w 

'  A  t.  1 


ttt  weather  could  never  happen  ut  these  two 
situations.  But.  what  is  even  more  absurd, 
such  a  scale  would  inform  us  that  the  weather 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  building,  sueh  as  St. 
Paul' 8,  must  always  be  different  from  the 
weather  at  the  top  of  it.  It  is  observed 
'  that  changes  of  weather  are  indicated,  not 
by  the  actuiJ  height  of  the  mercury,  but 
by  its  i^hange  of  height.  One  of  the  most 
general,  though  not  absolutely  invariable, 
rules  is,  that  where  the  mercury  is  very 
low,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere  very  light, 
high  winds  and  stonns  may  l)e  e.xj)ectc<l. 
The  following  rules,  given  by  Mr.  C  Mac- 
kenzie, may  generally  be  relied  upon,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent : — 

1.  'riie  rising  of  the  mercury  presages, 
in  general,  fair  weather ;  and  its  falling 
shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather,  as  ruin, 
snow,  high  winds,  and  storms. 

2.  In  vei-y  hot  or  sultr)-  weather,  espe- 
cially if  the  wind  be  south,  the  falling  of 
tJie  mercury  foretels  thunder. 

3.  In  winter  the  rising  presages  frost ; 
and  in  frosty  weather,  if  it  falls  three  or 
four  liivisions,  there  will  follow  a  thaw ;  but 
if  it  rises  in  a  coutiuucd  frost,  snow  may  be 
expected, 

4.  Whatever  change  of  weatlier  sud- 
denly follows  a  change  in  the  barometer, 
may  be  expected  to  lost  but  for  a  short 
time.  Thus,  if  foul  weather  happens  soon 
alter  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  expect  but 
little  of  it ;  and  infer  the  same,  if  fair 
weather  succeeds  shortly  after  the  ri.<e. 

5.  When  the  mercury  continues  to  rise  for 
several  days  before  the  foul  weather  is  over, 
expect  aconlinuiinoeof  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury 
falls  much  and  low,  and  continues  so  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes, 
tlien  e.\i>ect  a  long  continuance  of  foul 
weather  will  pos.sibly  ensue,  with  much  wet, 
and  probably  high  winds. 

7.  The  mercury  generally  rises  very  fast 
after  great  storms  of  wind,  when  before  it 
was  very  low.  Dr.  llalley  mentions  that 
he  once  observed  it  to  rise  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  six  hours,  after  a  long  continued 
storm  of  south-west  wind. 

8.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  of 
the  mercurial  column  indicates  uncertain 
or  changeable  weather. 

The  wonls  on  the  plate  of  a  barometer 
are  not  strictly  to  be  adhered  to,  though 
they  will  in  general  agree ;  for,  tlie  height 
of  the  mercury  does  not  so  much  indicate 
the  weather,  as  its  motion  up  and  down: 
to  know,  therefore,  whether  the  mercury 
is  actually  rising  or  falling,  observe, — 

Ist.  If  the  surface  ot  t£e  xnercury  is  con- 
vex (or  stands  \ug\\\iiV>x<itxa4'3\e^>  vV.\»<wai' 


'2<i.  If  the  surface  it 
low  in  the  tuiddie),  it  ia  I 

3d.  If  the  surface  is  plain,  or  a  1 
vex,  it  may  be  consiilerod  ■*  static 

4th.  A  small  (hake  of  the  tubewiB  i 
times  bring  the  mercury  U>  ita 
heigh  t- 

The  foregoing  rules  are  cU(4t  I>Ib4^ 
pended  on  ;  but  the  foUowin({  ore  aol  »- 
worthy  of  regard :  — 

1st.  'Ilie  greatest  heighu  of  tke  ■0' 
cury  are  on  easterly  and  oarAratf^ 
winds ;  and  its  lowest  station  oo  suufal^ 
or  westerly  winds. 

2d.  A  continuance  of  fair  ■mhrr,  lit 
wind  being  in  the  north,  and  the  boM* 
high  or  rising,  is  never  succeeded  I9  M 
till  the  wind  changes  southerly. 

3d.  A  continuance  of  rain  /roni  tWl^ 
is  scarcely  ever  suc<'ee<le<l  by  mOM  fc» 


weather  before  the  wind  change*  < 
the  west,  or  to  some  point  of  thi;  Bait. 

4th.  If  the  mercury  falls  wbailkewiii 
is  full  south,  it  scarcely  erer  tub  t»  W* 
sign  of  rain. 

5th.  K  the  weather  ia  about  to  W  M 
frosty,  or  foggy,  it  rises  [iretty  hig^;_lM' 
going  to  be  windy  or  tewpestDfiat.  ii  "J 
then  sink  very  low,  and,  as  soon  » iW  i* 
storm  is  over,  it  will  rise  again  'V*'*- 

Tlie  domestic  Imroineter  woulu  btuM  » 
much  more  useful  instrument  if,  iaitaH 
the  words  usually  engraved  on  the  fttC* 
short  list  of  the  best  eslablithed  nJKt,  m^ 
as  the  above,  accompanied  it,  whiA  w^jh 
be  either  engraved  on  the  nlate  •»  l"*** 
on  a  card.  It  wo>Jd  be  rigul.  ba»MU,fc 
expresK  the  rules  only  with  that  it^  ' 
probability  which  oliservatioa  of  pMl  |l* 
uomeiui  has  justified.  Tli«»*  l»  »•  ^'^^ 
specting  these  efiect«  which  will  iaiiiai^ 
hold  good. 

The  barometer  n.  to  ifcew** 

true  cause  of  the  ali>':  :  iJw  •ad* 

and  we  are  thereby  prrfmrtA  lo  **f^ 
them;  but  it  luiiy  sonietnaes  hapfaAtf 
the  column  of  mercury  wiH  acA  altar  is  it^ 
tude  agreeably  to  the  fnr<^iittg  nJ»i  •»! 
when  the  atmosphere  is  chsTsed  miA  ^* 
aqueous  matter  than  it  can  well  1"  '  ~ 
Itold  in  a  state  of  suspcnsioa,  ihs  1 
will  form  clouds;  and  those  viil 
showers  of  rain  when  Um  aerevr 
very  high ;  and,  for  tkc  cOBtran  w^* 
there  may  be  soiuctinM*  B»  rasa  «ii*tt* 
mercury  is  very  low.  Ilffae*  it  fcfc"*  ** 
we  art!  generally  satisfied  by  a  ^f*  * 
the  barometer,  as  to  the  wvaibtr  «<  T 
at  all  times  expect,  iImmubU  SMMlia*  ^ 
contrary  may  hapf««n.  A  gmsfil  w^* 
therefore  (to  nnr  wise  ■■11)1  i*  li*W  •Jj*_ 
■ROW  lA.  Vi.    (JoraMr's   Jfi^il*») 
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ATOATIIER. 

}jt$  ealctdatcd  from  Atmotpherical  Ob- 
Ifflknu,  made  in  the  Parith  of  Cobham, 
j^qr,  during  the  Eight  VearA  from  I S33 
1840. 
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he  mean  tcuiperatiire,  mean  highest,  anil 
a  lowest,  have  been  calculated  from 
rrstions  made  on  registering  thermo- 
91,  hung  on  a  post  two  feet  eight  inches 
I  die  grass,  facinj;  the  north,  imil  in  no 
(heltered.  The  barometer  is  iu  a  ves- 
le  No  correetionn  of  any  kiml  have  been 
e  in  registering  the  baronieler.  (Johiuon 
Simc't  Farmer'i  Almanac,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 
ihiUl  conclude  this  article  with  a  register 
kc  state  of  the  weather  iu  the  Miiiimers 
le  last  quarter  of  a  century  which   nj)- 

•  in  the  Furmer'e  Altnanac. 

lie  Summers  from  IHlli  to  1840. — 1816. 
remely  <told  and  wet  throughout ;  one 
le  worst  han-ests  ever  known. —  1817. 
f  colli  and  wet  in  July  and  August,  but 
emely  fine  in  Sepleiiiber,  which  favoured 
tiarveiit. — 1818.  Intensely  hot  and  dry  ; 
tliennometcr  twice  at  8!)',  and  often 
feflO". — 1819.  A  very  fine  hot  .sunimei  ; 

muntli  of  August  intensely  warm ; 
fdy  any  thunder. — 1820.  Afine  summer 
bo  whole,  and  very  productive. —  18'il. 
e  very  hot  ilays  occa.sionutly,  but  for 
most  imrt  cold  and  sliowery.  Immense 
I  during  harvest,  which  did  great  da- 
t. — 1822.  A  fplendidyear  ;  hot  ami  dry 
;fac  most  part,  but  heavy  rain  at  time*., 

much  thunder.  A  very  abundant  har- 
— 182.3.  A  cold  showery  summer.  In 
'  it  rained  every  day  except  the  24th ; 

•  little  thunder.  — 1824.  Very  fine  and 
'  Tougbout,  but  ne\cT  JUtens«]y  hot. 

iSS3 


of 


The  thermometer  stood  highest  Septem- 
ber 1st,  imd  WHS  at  79".  — 1825.  Very  hot 
almost  throughout.  July  18th,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  90",  which  is  the  highest 
observation  in  the  course  of  all  these  sum- 
mers.— 1826.  The  hotl4?st  and  driest  sum- 
mer ever  known ;  it  began  early  and  con- 
tinued late.  The  thermometer  was  twice  at 
88"  and  often  at  84°.— 1827.  Hot  and  dry, 
but  not  to  such  extremity  as  in  the  preced- 
ing lunuoer  ;  much  thunder.  —  1 82M.  Im- 
mense rains,  which  Wsjan  July  9lh,  and 
ctiiilinued  almost  without  ccs.sation.  Large 
AoikIs  July  16th  and  .10th.  Heavy  thunder- 
Btonns  ;  bad  burvest. — 1829.  A  very  cold 
Bloiiny  summer.  In  September  the  rains 
were  extremely  heavy. —  1 830.  Very  cold  and 
wet,  especially  in  June;  much  thunder. — 
1831.  VVarm,  gleamy,  showery,  and  electri- 
cal. A  sickly  summer;  great  number  of 
insects,  especially  house-flies. — 1832.  Mo- 
derate for  the  most  part,  without  much  in- 
clination either  one  way  or  tlie  other. — 
1833.  Very  fine,  the  early  part  especially. 
An  abundant  harvest. — 1834.  A  fine  ge- 
nial summer,  but  heavy  rains  in  the  encTof 
July.     An  early  and  productive  harvest. — 

1835.  Hot  and  dry,  with  some  showery  ex- 
oef)tion8.      Another    abundant   harvest. — 

1836.  Very  varialilc  in  different  parts 
the  kingdimi.  In  the  midland  counties,  dry 
weather  ]iredominated.  Retiiarkabtc  for  iJie 
almost  entire  destj-uctt<m  of  the  turnip  crop 
by  the  Jly.  Hanesl  not  amiss. — 1837.  A 
fair  average  of  hot  weather,  but  preceiled 
by  a  very  severe  spring.  Harvest  deficient. 
— 1838.  A  cold  wet  summer,  and  a  late 
un|>roduftive  harvest. — 1839.  Vejy  heavy 
rain.s  almost  without  cessation.  A  large 
fhwHl  .\ugusl  2.,  and  siiiuller  ones  frequent. 
'llie  harvest  not  unproductive,  but  much 
damaged. — 1840.  A  fine  wanu  summer,  with 
intense  heat  in  August ;  fine  harvest  weather, 
but  .iced  deficient  from  the  want  of  rain. — 
1841.  Fine  and  warm  in  May  and  June; 
wet  and  cold  in  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August ;  fine  harvest  weather  at  tlie  end 
and  in  September.  {The  Weat/ier  Guide, 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds  ;  Quart.  Joum.  of 
Meteor.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  5 — 74.) 

WEEDS.     The  clearing  of  all  kinds  of 
crops,  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds, 
is  an  essential  part  of  cultivation :  if  this 
be  omitted,  neglected,  or  but  partially  nor- 
forme<l,  a  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  lost, 
in  proportion    to   the   prevalence   of  such 
weed.",  from  defective  preparaticm  or  partial 
extirpation.     Tlie  nourishment  drawn  from 
the  ground   by  the  roots  of  all  vegetables 
being  somewhat  similar,  where  that  uovitvAv- 
menl  is  sviffcTcA  U>\j<i  Ata.-ww\»N  ■»«i«As.\vSi 
lost  to  »V\e  wWivWA  >;tov,  vi\\\vV  V^\  >2»fcT«- 
fore  Ik:  reduccA  w  v'*^'*^'^  "^^  vt^A*"^*" 
•V  V.  ^ 


M  it  has  been  dqirWcd  of  nutriment  from 
the  soil,  and  prevented  from  occupymg  lU 
whole  extent  of  ground.  The  same  ob- 
nenation  will  apply  to  pastures,  to  hedges 
and  ijlantations  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
eurths  surface  reclaime<i,  occupieil,  Biid 
cullivateil  for  the  use  of  man ;  for  therein 
the  growth  of  noxious  or  useless  planU 
will  be  injurious  to  the  success  of  the  useful 
ones,  aud'in  proportion  as  the  former  abound, 
the  latter  umst  prove  defective. 

The  clearing  of  cnijw  from  weeds  must 
be  effected  in  two  ways:  1.  In  the  pre- 
paration; and,  2.  During  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  In  the  prcjuu-ation,  attention 
must  be  given  to  distinguish  root  weeds  from 
seedlings,  as  their  deslruclion  must  be 
effected  ujioii  diflerent  ])rinciple8.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  i)arliculai'ly,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  hoeing  and  weeding. 

And  old  Tusser's  advice  may  be  followed 
with  advantage :  — 

•'  In  May  g<H  a  wectl-hook,  a  crolch.  and  a  kIotp, 
And  wrcd  out  tui:h  we«Nli  a*  the  corn  dutli  Dot  love  ; 
For  tri'iillnK  of  winter  com,  now  it  it  best, 
llut  June  Ik  tlie  tn'Uer  fur  weeding  the  real. 

,"  The  May-weed  doth  hum,  and  thp  thirtledolli  ffet. 
'l't)r  fllcttcft  pull  iluwnward.  holh  rye  and  tile  wheat, 
The  brake  and  the  eockle  he  iioUome  ton  mucli. 
Yet  like  unto  boodle  Do  weetl  there  U  nich. 

**  Slack  lleref  thy  wecHlIng,  fur  dearth  nor  for  cheap. 
The  com  »hall  reward  it,  ere  eter  ye  reap  : 
Aiul  Specially  where  ye  do  trukt  for  to  iiM*a, 
Lot  that  be  well  tued,  the  better  to  tpeod." 


^VEEDS 


Tlte  plants  we  term  weeds,  considered  as 
respecting  mankind,  are  not  totally  use- 
less ;  many  of  them  have  valuable  medical 
qualities,  and  some  of  them  may  l>e  applied 
to  useful  purposes,  so  as  to  pay  comethingto- 
wartLi  the  expense  of  clearing  them  from  the 
ground  Thus,  sow-thistles  (Sonchiu)  afford 
footl  for  rabbits  or  hogs ;  the  ho"-wee<l,  or 
cow-parsnip  {IJerneleum  gphtmdylium),  is 
good  for  eilhcr  swine  or  cattle;  horses  and 
asses  are  fund  of  young  thistles  when  pai-- 
tially  dried,  ami  the  seed  may  be  prevcnteil 
from  spreading  by  gatliering  the  down, 
which  makes  gtxwl  pillow.s ;  lii>wever,  there 
is  some  danger  of  trusting  them  to  this 
stage  of  CTowth,  as  a  high  wind  would,  and 
fretpiently  does,  di»|)erse  tlieiu  over  a  whole 
country.  Choi'lock,  when  drawn,  may  be 
given  to  cows,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  jiar- 
ticularlv  of  tlic  smooth  kind;  and,  in  the 
OifurJ  RrjHirU  it  is  slated  that  it  can  be 
converted  into  good  hay.  Nettles,  fern, 
and  the  more  bulky  hetlge-wcetis,  are,  in 
Staffordshire,  collected  aiinutJly  about  mid- 
summer and  burnt ;  their  ashes  being  after- 
wards formed  into  balls,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  bein"  used  in  composing  b 
ley  for  scourin;;  tawl  c\eaiut\5,\vaeTv  taitV  «Wk« 
clothes.  ^ 

It  is  saiil  lUal  v'lgcotks  mc  oS  wwrn  yxcNk- 
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ing  up  the  sccda  of  maaT  i 
otherwise  vegetate  ;  ana  I 
but  til  at  n  ]>rudigioas  qiuBtitT  of  At  wi 
of  wectls  are  eat«ai  b}r  aaiul  Urkjv- 
ticulurly  t>f  most  at  tine  omke-vetdi  {A^ 
gonumt),  of  the  spurn? y  (Amy^h),  alt 
»evtH«  weather,  of  the  liifllartM  amtt 
charlock  (SuuipU,  JJratMica,  and  Bmktm^ 
and  of  many  oilier  kinds.  It  haaHarfK 
serveil  that  bees  hii'^  '  '  'iirixo  •»«< 
in  this  island  since  t;  'loo  rfw^ 

has  been  more  attvii',^  .,  :■■      loQgnal 
Japan,  it  is  »aid   not  a  w<M>l  is  !■  k(  MK 
and  that  they  only  make  um  nfi 
OS  a  manure,  partly  with  a  tkw  of  | 
ing  any  rise  of  wce<is. 

Weeds,  like  all  other  regctBUcih  am h 
distinguished  into  anntmU,  liii  linillii  ■! 
percnDials,  according  to  tluar  Mm  H  ^ 
ration. 

AnnuaLs  arc  thiwc-  which  omrtlBatvai*** 
year,  the  plants  dying  aAer  parftetiw  te 
seeds :  these  are  gencmUy  Ycry  prcuir '» 
seed.  Uiennials  are  those  which  ccatiBatM 
years,  and  die  al"t«r  iwfrfecting  tbrtf  ••< 
these  also  produce  an  abunduu'V  U  art 
Perennials  are  thotx.*  whiofa  conlUM*  m^ 
years :  some  of  these  p«rftet  tfeor  ■■ 
every  year,  and  others  bcln^  veiT  taada* 
of  growth  by  their  r<M>ls,  and  MniC  ^ 
faculty  of  reproducing  tfaonaeHis  h  Aa 
way,  arc  less  prolific  in  aeetla;  bat  ai^t' 
them  increase  both  bv  seed*  aad  raou. 

The  weeds  of  agriculture  arr  »«r»  tf 
merous,  but  by  far  itii-  'jr^ntCT-  tan  ■• 
unilerlings,   and   ari  aioM.  d^ 

are   comparatively    ii  and  a  »«y 

great  portion  of*^  thctu  ltAti>  no  lool  * 
common  names.  Mr,  Willioai  Via,  is  i* 
essay  On  tke  Extirpation  of  Wer4t  (0» 
to  Board  of  Agr.    v<iL  v.    p.  233.),  me 


mers,  whose  kri 
soils  they  resjie^ 


merates  fifty-five  weeds,  and  (be  lia  aM^ 
have  been  greatly  extendeil ;  but  tn  tt" 
»  bouvW  fc»*« 
ifatc,«MUiliil 
themselves  troiiiiuo  vtim  move tha « dMB 
to  twenty ;  that  is,  fotir  or  St«  rfiA 
trouble  tbioii  in  their  fidiomi  fiMV*fa*> 
the  seeds  of  which  inAai  tbtv  i 
corn ;  and  a  few  bc»dc«,  miUk  wl 

{prevailing  and  obtrtiaiva,  but  (a*  a^Mto 
lave  Iweii  too  gcncrmllj  ooMlteal)  atf 
verg  hurtful. 

The  fsu't  wa*.  that.  Wfciv  tW 
agriculture  bec;t  ■ 
weeds  which  di, 
farmers  carted  little   . 
how  much  they  hurt 
it  has  been,  that  on  i 
jwppy,  charlock,   bin 
(j,«\4,  M.ik<j-weetl,,  ttv.  Ua»  i 


^  1.  Those  whidi  iiifegt  samulcs  of 
'2.  Rooted  or  fallow  weeds,  and 
oUiers  08  are  lianl  to  tli-stroy ;  3. 
wbifli  arc  (iriBcipally  objection- 
tihvy  eni-uiiiliLT  llie  soil;  4.  UiuleT- 
weedii,  such  ns  nuvcr  riiie  witU  the 
nor  come  into  the  sicJtle.  Dniler 
r<!spe<ttive  heads,  in  alphiibelicnl 
r,  we  huve  already  treated  of  I  he  de- 
Drmting  qualities  and  nixHie  of  destnic- 
I  of  each  weed;  hut,  tVillowiiig  the  above 
fengcmeiit,  we  shall  chissify  them,  anil 
I  luch  further  remarks  us  may  be  re- 

i.  Werdt  which  in/etl  Samples  of  Cum.  — 
9  weeds  of  this  description  do  not  exceed 
fin  number,  and  it  very  rarely  happens 
i  more  than  two  sorts  arc  found  asso- 
■irio  one  sample  of  wheat.  They  vary 
■  Vuil  BO  much,  that  some  of  the  worst 
pOR  in  fens  and  marshes  are  not  known  at 

ri  clay,  cold  soils,  and  are  but  very 
Been  on  any  sort  of  dry  turnip  laud. 
lit  looms,  and  deep  loose  soils,  gene- 
m  have  most  weeds  by  nature.  The 
Us  whieh  infest  tJie  iiample  are,  darnel 
fotntu  ircalinm  and  ituillin),  coekle 
ronlrmma  Gilhugo),  tares  (Ervum  te- 
ermum  and  himutiim),  nielilot  (Meli- 
officinnlxs),  wild  oals  (Avena  /ntiui), 
(Cj'atiiim  Apariiw),  i-row-needles,  or 
phcrd's  needle  { Seimdijc  jiecten  Vencrit), 
bindweed  (Polygonum  Concotculiu), 
tnol  snake-weed  {Polygonum  lapalhifo- 
H),  und  charlock  seeds  in  barley  somc- 

If  tliese  ten  weeds  whose  seeds  infest 
||)les  of  com,  five  are  principally  inju- 
(fl  to  wheat ;  the  others  are  partial,  and 
^  common  in  barley  and  oats. 
L  On  Fallow  WeetU.  —  The  objects  of  n 
pw  are,  and  always  were,  first,  to  era- 
ate  root  weeds,  and  cleanse  and  open  the 
I  to  the  fibres  of  future  crops ;  second,  to 
flrerise  and  break  down  the  texture  of 
fcaoils,  and  mix  them  with  manure,  in 
BHo  bring  the  land  periodically  into  a 
■'nd  fertile  (U)ndition.  Seedling  weeds 
destroyed  incidentidly ;  and  gocnl  fal- 
I,  with  good  seasons,  kill  a  greiit  many, 
»gh  it  be  not  the  object  of  fallowing. 
1»c  fallow  weeds  are  principally  the  foi- 
ling: couch,  inclu<ling  Triticum  rrpeiis, 
KmA<  repent,  Ilulcui  nioUui,  imd  Pitti 
ftensin,  rest-harrow  (Onouu  arrentU), 
f-wort,  the  common  way-thistle,  or  paa- 
fe  thistle  (Cnriliau  arFrntit),  curled  dix-k 
Mirx  rritpiu),  tiUI  nat-like  sofl-gra-is 
Jftcut  tiremiffUJi),  colt's-fiHit  (Tiumiliigo 
¥fara),  com  bindweed  (Conei^eutiu  ar- 
pu),  corn  mint  {Mentha  arvnuii),  sur- 
e-lwilch  {AgroftiJ  ji/ttlimi/em  anfpuiti- 
}m),  black  foxtail- gru^s  (A/opecunu 
13SS 


agreiti*),  cotmnon  knot-gross  (Poh/gnnum 
avicvlare),  wild  carrot  {Duiicui  C'nrotii), 
hedge  parsley,  or  dill  (Torilin  iu/eslii), 
common  jfool's  [Mirslev  (v£V/ii«a  C>/napiuin), 
spingel  or  I'ennei  {Aftiim  F<rniadum.) 

3.  Wecdt  which  are  princi/tally  ohjrction- 
ublt  at  they  enntmber  the  Soil,  or  wliote 
lioott  are  annual,  ami  whose  Seeds  pass  the 
Corn-sieve.  —  Of  this  class  of  weeds  the 
following  deserve  particular  notice  :  char- 
lock (several  species),  c-om  [>oppy  (/Vywrcr 
Rhieas),  bluc-botlle  {Centuurea  Cyunus), 
stinking  May-weeil  {Anihemis  cotula),  corn 
marigold  {Cliri/saiithcimon  segelum). 

To  extirpate  these  weeds,  clean  corn-seed 
must  be  used,  not  a  single  plant  of  these 
weeds  must  be  suffered  to  perfect  seed  in 
the  hedgerows,  and  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops  adopted,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  un- 
sparing use  of  the  horse-htM?,  as  well  as  of 
the  band  in  weeding ;  by  which  means  tliese 
noxious  and  disgraceful  nests  of  corn-tields 
will  be  overcome,  and  nonishcd  from  the 
soil. 

The  com  poppy  particularly  accumti- 
lates  u]>on  gravelly  xoils  of  low  qmUity, 
also  on  dry  sandy  soils,  and  generally  on  all 
dry  and  shallow  lands  which  are  ovcr- 
crojiiMMl  and  neglected.  But  mtich  iK-tti-r 
soils,  as  loamy  gravel,  iitc,  are  infested  with 
it ;  only  here  tiie  crops  are  generally  g  xid 
enough  to  keep  it  under,  oud  being  less 
abumhuit,  it  is  much  cosier  subdued  by 
weeding.  But  the  corn  ["'ppy  is  never  so 
trtunipliant  as  in  a  hot  luid  (try  season,  in 
which  case  many  fields  which  should  have 
been  corn  are  wholly  covered  with  it.  One 
of  three  things  must  be  done  by  way  of 
remedy  :  1st,  the  soil  must  be  clayed  or 
marled;  2d,  or  it  must  be  fed  with  much 
larger  quantities  of  farm-yard  dung  or  com- 
post ;  3d,  if  neither  of  the.se  be  easily  practi- 
cable, the  rotation  must  be  changed. 

4.  Of  the  Weeds  called  Underlings,  or  such 
at  never  rite  in  the  Crop,  nor  come  into  the 
Sickle.  —  These  are  groundsel  or  Simson 
(Scnecio  vuJgarii),  annu-ol  meadow-grass 
(Poa  annua),  chickwetnl  (Stellaria  media), 
shepherd's  purse  (Thlapti  l/urta  pattoris), 
spurry  (Snergida  arveiuiis),  camomile 
feverfew  {Matricaria  ChaiiumiiU/i),  fat  hen 
or  wild  spinach  {Chempodium  album),  corn 
sidail,  or  lamb's  lettuce  {Fedia  olituria), 
llixwecd  {Sisymbrium  Sophia),  common 
fumitory  (Fxmiaria  officinalis),  and  sand 
mustard  {Siiuipis  murolis). 

Limd  may  be  renderc<l  inert  orunferlilo 
from  an  excess  of  manure,  as  well  as  from 
the  want  of  it;  severe  and  avaricious  crop- 
ping, long  ()onH!Vered  in,  being  understtMid 
in  l>oth  cases.  Ov«.T-&U\a\Avi.'!.,»*m'^N«.'«CT*. 
instance,  wcttf%  iwiV,  ot  t«wVt*  vcvctv 
print:»p\c  of   tertWw-j  'vu  \^<i  'VxaA-,  " 


(tbe  latter  ingtwice,  the  want  of  stimulua 
produL-ea  the  sarao  effect.  The  underling 
weola  above  menlioneJ  llourlsh  and  pros- 
per under  this  alatc  of  the  land,  brought 
on  by  citlier  cause.     Tlie  remedy  is  there- 

Ifore  obvious,  viz.  rest,  or  a  clear-out  sum- 
mer fallow ;  and  if  in  the  6rst  mentioned 
case  (which  is  to  be  met  with  in  <leep  fen 
liuiil  and  in  old  garden  mould),  apply  n 
dressing  of  lime,  and  sow  down  wilU  the 
»u}>erior  jiastiirc-jirasses  luid  clovers,  to  re- 
main for  not  lesi)  tl\nn  five  yews.  In  the 
latter  case,  or  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  worn  out  by  injudicious  crouping,  and  a 
niggardly  supply  of  iiiauurc,  joined  to  the 
naturally  thin  and  poor  staple  of  the  soil, 
then  a  full  application  of  manure,  or  mai'l 
and  manure,  tbe  latter  eon.si»ting  as  much 
ad  possible  of  cow-dung,  should  be  given, 
and  the  land  sown  down  with  the  superior 
permanent  pasture-grasses  suited  to  the 
soil,  with  a  due  admixture  of  clover. 

5.  Pasture  Wecdt.  —  Some  farmers  seem 
to  suppose  that  if  they  keep  the  weeds  sub- 
dued in  the  growing  crops,  ihev  have  per- 
formed wonders  (and  too  many  Lave  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  il"  they  do  this), 
while  all  kinds  of  nuisances  in  the  shape  of 
weeds  disligure  and  overrun  their  pastures. 
But  thistles,  milkweed,  everlasting  John's- 
wort,  sweet  elder,  &c.,  flourish  undisturbed, 
and  fill  the  earth  with  seeds  or  roots  in 
readiness  to  spread  and  grow  whenever  the 
earth  is  moved  for  their  reception.  Any 
phmt  not  wanted  on  a  tariu,  or  not  required 
ui  course  of  cultivation,  .should  never  be 
allowed  to  perfect  its  seeds  on  any  jiart  of 
il;  if  they  are,  the  farmer  will  find,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  he  has  suffered  an  enemy  to 
steal  a  march  upon  hiin,  one  which  it  may 
rctiuire  much  time  and  labour  to  subdue. 
Allow,  tlien,  nothing  to  go  to  seed  ou  your 
farm  you  do  not  mean  to  cultivate ;  dig 
them  up  root  and  branch,  or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  t&ke  your  scythe  and  cut  them 
at  once. 

The  following  weeds  are  more  freijuently 
found  to  infest  dry,  sandy  pa.*tures,  and 
calcareous  soils,  than  It^my  or  damp  grass 
lands.  Dwarf-thistle  (Carduiu  at-aiUia), 
common  raniomile  {Anthemis  notiilu),  ox- 
eye  daisy  {ChrytinUhemum  Ifucanthrmum), 
great  fleabanc,  or  ploughman's  spikenard 
(Cuui/za  symrroxa),  cheese  refining,  or  yel- 
low ladies'  bedslraw  {Galium  verui/i),  long- 
rooted  hawk-wcc(l,wild  thyme  {Thijmtu iier- 
pyllum),  siiceji's  sorrel  {ihimcx  Anetoselln), 


AVEEDS. 


ing  up  the  land  awl  laklaig  a  eaattt  alatf^ 
for  palliative  remedies  are  of  ijttit  tniL 
The  thistles;,  sheep's  wmtcI,  aiid  kaM>{ai% 
are  the  iu<jst  foniydablc.  Hiial  «nii% 
when  the  weeds  are  confincl  to  loidan 

and  are  ouly    i'^-'    ' ;.•;.■.•  tayly. 

ncrally  over  tli'  ubiI  Am^ 

V)ut  when    oikm.    ...     , :   bman  ^ 

ncndly  infected  with  tho  accds  nliMMlf 
thi-se  plaiit-s,  uo  time  abuaU  bckatiiMiif 
the  plough,  harrow,  and  bone-taa  •ai » 
judicious  course  of  cleansing  < 
returning  the  land  again  to 
pasture. 

The  posture  wceiia  which  gencnSt  Jl»- 
vail  in  loamy  soils  uikI  such  lim  m  n 
prevalent  in  clayey  and  damp  w&t,  mtft^ 
cipally  as  follows :  —  tcUuw  gdat't  kal 
(Trin        _  '  ■  ::-;■ 

(Car 
tie  (C //""/.  Ailim   j"^"" 


thistle  (f. 

bur  (T^utU,/^i,  /  (i<  .  .toft  ( 

Jacobera),  common    • 

black  kluip-wced,  oi    i.._.i^„.ja  ({ 

nigra),   brond-ieaTod  dock  (AMb  • 

ftilivt)  ;   several  species  of  r.r<M«.  n« 

cow     parsnip,    or     bug- 

Sjihiituli/liuta),  and  seiljfi- 

The  means  to  be  ailopteil  i»r  tor  eztiip 
tion  of  thcsv  noxious  wc«ds  in  jaMW 
must  be  regulatcil  by  the  nature  <4  it 
soil  and  the  comparative  prrraleaar  1/  4i 
weeds.  In  good  posture  land.  «W»r.  fn* 
accident  or  neglect,  these  Wia9dl^  ia  pan  t 
whollv,  have  insinuat^i)  ihouseiTni,  hM^ 
weeding  may  most  oilvantagfOfHif  fe  W 
recourse  to ;  and  ttonicularly  ke  ike  laae 
weeds,  such  as  thistles,  rw-weol,  dial 
and  knapweed,  it  will  b«  found  ll»  W 
temporary  reuio<ly.  Should  the  cpano* 
of  the  pa.s|iire  have  Itoen  occaatiMwd  W  I* 
frequent  haying,  then  d«.>paanma(  ^^ 
for  two  or  three  ycani,  witli  a  giaJ  •^ 
dres-sing  of  dung  con>poAt  apfUioJ  b  B* 
early  part  of  the  Miriiti.'  ur  tateiftlWiv 
tumti,  with  strir;  .  to  ImihI-vib'h^ 

will  be  fiiund  i-u  reomrer  U»  |a^ 

turc  and  extirpate  ttw  wwda.  Fnqii^ 
toi)-dres>ingB  are  of  ibo  gnateti  m  ■ 
eftecting  the  above  improTMMMU  m  A- 
teriorated  thin  pasture  laada,  as  te^rltlW 
destruction  of  we<-<l».  as  well  as  of  'napriw 
ing  the  (quality  uf  tlii«  jiostarr.  \VVm  i^ 
sedges,    niarsh-llc  atiloit  «t«t,  At 

revail  in  mcai1>  .uwwiin  hmI  ti 

lad    to   other    luc-.kiu    man  ikat  e£  Im^ 
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Inot-srass,  or  snake-wc.vl  (Polqgonum  avi-  !  weeding,  viz.  drainiof,  parine  OMi  tana* 
caJare),  yellow  r.ittle  {lilmutuOiiu  crista-  \  liming,  and  a  judicSios  rnlMioa  rf«T 
galli),  common  Carline  thistle  (Carlina  under  the  horse-hov  buabandrr.  nad  «»^ 
^goru).  1  vestige  of  the  swiis  and  root,  iiflfca**^- 

Where  these  are  tovxxvX  Vo  -^tcnavX  vo  a.    Sow*  '«««^  ^Auoji^eix.    TW  givavi  "! 
great  ex  t<;t>t,  thcriiw  i\(>  TCta(A'5ViI»^t\5x<M!».-\"CVia\^\!<t\»x'\  «si»».xv\,4  — 
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WEIGH. 

with  the  seeds  of  the  most  valuable  species 
m*liipted  to  the  soil,  and  where  water  can 
be  commanded,  converted  to  water  mea- 
dow, liy  which  the  vjdue  of  the  land  will  he 
considerably  inereoaeil.  (HnUich't  Weeds; 
Pitt's  Esmyt  on  Weeds.) 

WKICfil.  A  weight  of  cheese,  wool,  &c., 
containing  "256  lb.  avolrilujiois.  Of  corn, 
the  weigh  contains  forty  bushels;  of  barley 
or  m-olt,  six  <]iiHrlcni.  A  weigh  of  cheese 
or  butler  in  Sullulk  is  256  lbs.,  and  in  £»sex 
336  Ibn. 

WKIGHTS  AND  MEASl'RES.     The 

proportions  or  (jiiantities  by  which  various 

aorta   of  agricultural  vr  nlher  produce  arc 

3isr>osed  of.     They  vary  greatly  in  ditlerent  j 

!s  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in  dif-  | 

places  of  the  same  ili.«trict  or  county. 

ill  a  general  sense  the  term  measure  is 
applied  to  that  by  which  any  thing  is  com- 
pared in  respect  of  tjuantity.  Thus  we 
nave  measures  of  extension,  of  weight,  time, 
force,  resistance,  tempcniture, '  &c. ;  in 
abort,  of  every  thing  ot'  which  greater  or 
leas  can  be  preilicati^il ;  and  it  t're<iuently 
happens  that  the  unit  or  iiica:^ure  is  not 
taken  in  the  thing  or  property  which  is  the 
imnii-iliate  subject  of  consideration,  but  in 
something  else  which  ilepeutls  on  it,  or  is 
prop<:>rtional  to  it.  Angular  space,  for  ex- 
ample, is  measured  by  itn  arc  of  a  circle  ; 
time,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  iip<in  its 
axis,  or  its  revolution  arouiul  the  sun;  force, 
b^  tlie  <|uantity  of  motion  it  impresses  on  a 
body  ;  degrees  of  heat,  by  the  exfianaion  of 
metals  or  other  substances  ;  nnisciiliir 
■tren^th,  by  the  resistance  of  a  spring.    See 

XH^AVOMETE*,  StBENGTII,  TiIEBMOMKTER, 

By  metuurc,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is 
understood  the  unit,  or  standard,  by  which 
we  measure  extension.  We  have,  there- 
fore, measures  of  length,  of  superficies,  and 
of  Toiume  or  capacity  ;  but  as  the  two  lat- 
ter may  be  dedu<^e(l  in  all  cii.«es  from  the 
former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish  a 
tiuit,  or  standard  of  Icngtli.  The  choice  of 
inch  a  stonilnrd,  and  the  ditfercnt  multiples 
■nd  parts  of  it  t^dien  for  the  nscs  of  society, 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

form  a  metrical  system,  or  system  of  me- 
trology. 

As  no  precise  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  line  in  any  other  way 
than  by  comparing  it  with  another  line  of  a 
known  length,  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
conrse,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  to  mea- 
sures not  entirely  arbitrary,  but  fixe<i  by 
nature  and  intelligible  alike  to,all  mankind, 
seem  (o  have  been  perceived  in  tlie  earliest 
ages,  llcncc  originated  the  foot,  the  cubit, 
or  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  tlie 
tip  of  the  middle  finger ;  the  u/iia,  arm,  or 
yard;  the  span;  the  digit,  or  finger;  the 
palm  ;  the  fathom,  or  space  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other, 
when  they  arc  both  extended  in  opposite 
directions ;  the  pace,  the  Imrley  com,  the 
hair's  breadth,  and  other  denominations  of 
measure  taken  from  parts  of  the  himian 
body,  or  from  natural  objects,  which, 
though  not  of  an  absolute  and  invariable 
length,  have  a  certain  mean  value  sufli- 
ciently  definite  to  answer  all  the  j)ur|)ose5 
re(iuire<I  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  But  as 
civilisation  adranc-ed,  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing more  precise  standards  would  be  felt, 
and  the  inailerjuacy  of  such  measures  as 
the  foot,  the  cubit,  &c.  (referred  only  to  the 
human  body)  to  convey  accurate  notions, 
would  1h!  rendered  most  apparent  in  their 
applicution  to  itinerary  measures,  or  the 
estimation  of  great  distances. 

English  Syslem  nf  Linral  Measures.  — 
The  uuit  of  lineal  measure  in  this  countrv  is 
the  yard,idl  other  denominations  bcingcither 
nmlliplcs,  or  ulirjuot  jmrts  of  theyanb  The 
yard  is  divided  into  3  feet,  and  the  foot 
subdivided  into  12  inches.  The  multiples 
of  the  yanl  are  the  pole  or  perch,  the  fur- 
long and  the  mile ;  5J  yards  being  a  pole, 
40  poles  a  furlong,  and  8  furlongs  a  mile. 
But  the  pole  and  furlong  are  now  scaniely 
ever  used,  itinerary  distances  being  reck- 
oned in  miles  and  vards. 

'ITie  relations  of  these  dlfTcrent  denomi- 
nations are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table :  — 


I 


loctaet. 

FoeL 

Vanli. 

PalM. 

Fnrioogs. 

Mlln. 

L               1 

0-<)83 

0-028 

00().')05 

0-00012626 

0-OtK)0l  57828 

t            12 

1 

0-333 

0-06060 

0-00151513 

0-000 18'J39 

r       36 

3 

1 

0-1818 

0-004543 

0-000.'>6fll8 

198 

16-5 

5-.1 

1 

0^5 

0-003135 

_        7920 

6C0 

220 

40 

I 

0125 

b  638«0 

3880 

1760 

aso 

8 

1 

'  the  different  measures  of  length  used 

iitiro[x-an  countries,  the  foot  is  the  most 

ivcrsally  prevalent.     We  subjoin  the  re- 

ation    between   the  iVxjt  <pf  diflerent  coun- 

lUid  the  English  foot. 

12S7 


Ritssian  foot 

Paris  foot 

Prussian  and  DMniVv  tonA 

Bavarian  Coot 

Hanovenati  toov 


BncUriilool. 
.  I- 
-  |D6S7«5 


Saxon  foot    - 
Austrian  foot 
See  FcK>T,  Leaode,  Mu^  &c. 

Meamref   of   Suprrficies.  —  In  _  square 

r  measure  the  yard  is  BubdividLHl,  as  in  gene- 

'  ral   measure,    into   feet    ajid   inches ;     1 44 

stiuare  inches  being  equal  to  a  acjuare  foot, 

and  9  s(juare  feet  to  a  square  yard.     For 
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land  measure  tlie  multiples  c/tke 


EnitlUli  Foot. 

-  0-929118 

-  1  037 128 


I  tlie  |M>Ie,  the  rood,  and  (he  i 
square  of  S^)  square  jrmrdt 
40  }M>le^  a  ivkmJ,  Mod  4  roods  i 
I  AcBK.)     Very  i^fg^  smfteci,  m  di 
I  countries,  are  expreaaed  ia  i^iMei 
The  following  arc  the  rdatMH  tt^ 
measure : 


Hquuc  Feet. 


1 

9 

272-2 .1 
10890 
4.-i560 


Sqtimre  Yarda. 


oiin 

I 
30.25 
1210 
4840 


Poln. 


000367309 
0-03305708 
I 
40 
160 


Land  is  usually  meastired  by  a  chain  of 

'  4  poles  or  22  yards,  which  is  divided  into  100 

links.     Three  chains' in  lenjjtli  and  one  in 

breadth   niukc  an   acre,   whicL   equals  160 

square  |>crfhc8,  or  4840  square  yards. 

Land  Meamre. 


N 


Ijmd 
Meunrc. 

Engttth 

No.  eqtul  (a 

Counirlet. 

Squmra 
raid*. 

lOEnclUh 
Acret. 

England    - 

Acre     - 

4840 

lOOOO 

Scotland    - 

— 

BLW 

7860 

Ireland 



7840 

6178 

France 

Hectare 

11960 

4046 

Pruuia 

Morgen 

S053 

15853 

Hamburgh 

— 

11545 

419S 

Amsterdam 

. 

9722 

4978 

Danlzic     - 

— 

6650 

7278 

CkWc  or  Solid  Ml 

1728  cnbie  inches  make 
27  cabic  feet| 
40  feet  of  rough  timber 
50  feet  of  bewo  timber 


IcwM 


Tliis  compi-cheuds  length, 
thickness 

And  108  solid   feet,  that 
leiigtli,  3  feet  in  brwadth,  an 
or  commonly   14   feet  lonp,  9 
broo/l,  and  3  feet  1  inch  deep,  are  • 
wood. 

And  MB  solid  fo<?t,  that  ia, 
4  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  deep, 
wood. 

Grain  Meaairm. 


Mefunires  of  Volume. 
cubic    y.-u 


-  Solids  arc  mea- 
sured by  cubic  y.irds,  fe<  t,  and  inches ; 
1728  cubic  inches  ni;d^in«r  a  cubic  foot,  and 
27  cubic  feet  a  cubic  yard.  For  all  sorts 
ol'  liquids,  corn,  and  otlier  dry  poods,  the 
standard  measure  is  dcchu-cd  by  the  ai-t  of 
1824  to  be  the  imperial  gallon,  the  capacity 
,  of  which  is  determined  imnicdintcly  by 
weight,  and  remotely  by  the  sljuidard  of 
leiifith.     See  Gai.jx>s. 

Tlie  ports  of  the  gallon  arc  quarts  and 
pints,  2  pints  Iwinj;  a  quiu-t,  and  4  quarts  a 
gallon.  Its  multijiles  are  the  Jicck,  the 
bushel,  and  the  quiulcr;  the  t>eck  being 
2  gallons,  the  bushel  4  pecks,  and  the  quar- 
ter 8  buahcb.  Tlie  following  are  the  rota- 
tions :  — 


nota. 

U<utu.|  (illb. 

rK*i 

KulMb. 

Qftantn. 

1 

« 

(A 

an 

0-S 

1 

5 

« 

n 

o-as 
f 

H 
46 

OWBI 
O-IIS 
OS 
1 
4 
IS 

o-oisca 

0-nsnt 
O'Sft 

1 

« 

O-OUIMIIW 

O'Oonoots 

Countrin. 

Bmhcb. 

ssS- 

England  - 

lOOO 

88U0 

Scotland  - 

losa 

7SS7 

France     - 

4427 

1807 

Holland   - 

3157 

iiS* 

Prussia    - 

1479 

54<W 

Spain 

1599 

S003       I 

Poland     - 

1451 

5513     J 

{Loudon's  Encyelo.  of  Agr.  pu) 


EnglUk  Com  Afo 


4gUU 

2  pinu  = 

4  quarts  ~ 
2  gallons  » 
8  gallons  " 
8  bushels  — 

5  quarters  = 


1  pint         =       341  ( 

1  quart      -      «{ 

I  gaUoti 

1  peck 

1  bushel 

1  qoaiter  «       I0|i 

I  load        »      51) 


See  Bushel,  Peck,  Qgabti 


V^K 


I 


Ve  of  TH^nchetter  Quarters  from  1  to  100, 
lUk  Ikeir  Eqvivalentt  in  Imperial  Qttar- 
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■tan. 

Eqaiv*l«nu 
In  ImiNtrtrnJ 

Quarters. 

WiDcbntrr 
Qiurlcn. 

Kqlllralcfitt 

In  Imperial 

(Juaru^ri. 

1 

0-96945 

51 

49-44180 

8 

1 -93689 

52 

50-41124 

8 

a-90834 

53 

51-38069 

4 

3-S7T79 

54 

52-35014 

S 

4-84724 

35 

53-31959 

6 

5-81668 

56 

54-28903 

7 

6-78613 

57 

55-25848 

B 

7-75558 

68  ■ 

56-22793 

9 

8-72502 

59 

57-19737 

10 

9.69447 

60 

58-16682 

11 

10-60392 

61 

59-13627 

IS 

ir6.TJ36 

62 

60-10571 

18 

12-60281 

63 

61-07516 

14 

13-57226 

64 

62-04461 

IS 

14-54171 

65 

63-01406 

16 

15-51115 

66 

63-98350 

17 

16-48060 

67 

64-93295 

18 

17-45005 

68 

65-92240 

19 

18-41949 

69 

66-89184 

SO 

19-38894 

70 

67-86129 

SI 

20-35839 

71 

68-83074 

ss 

21-32783 

72 

69-80018 

.93 

22-29728 

73 

70-76963 

^m 

23-26673 

74 

71 -78908 

^m 

24-23618 

76 

72-70853 

^B 

25-20562 

76 

78-67797 

^B 

96-17507 

77 

74-64742 

^^ 

27-14452 

78 

75-61687 

S9 

28-1 1396 

79 

76-58631 

SO 

29-08341 

60 

77-55576 

81 

30-05286 

81 

78-52521 

S3 

31-02230 

82 

79-49465 

as 

31-99175 

83 

80-40410 

84 

32-96120 

84 

81-43355 

85 

33-93035 

85 

82-40300 

8« 

34-90009 

86 

83-37244 

87 

35-86954 

87 

84-34189 

8B 

36-83899 

88 

85-31134 

89 

37-80843 

89 

86-28078 

40 

38-77788 

90 

87-25023 

41 

39-74733 

91 

88-21968 

43 

40-71677 

92 

89-18913 

49 

41-68622 

93 

90-15857 

44 

42-65567 

94 

91-12802 

45 

43-62512 

95 

92-09747 

46 

44-79456 

96 

93-00691 

47 

45-564111 

97 

94-03637 

48 

46-53346 

98 

95-00581 

49 

47-50290 

99 

95-97525 

SO 

48-47235 

lOO 

96-94470 

reigbu  ore  uncd  to  nscertain  the  j^avitjr 

xlies,  n   uuality  de|ioiidin;;   imrlly   on 

magDiludu  anil  partly  on  tlieir  ilen- 

The  iK'lcrmination  of  llie  gravity  or 

gbt  of  iliflervnt  IkkIIcji,  supiKJSes  the  in- 

tioii  of  the  balance.     Notiiing  is  known 

I  tteps  which  lc<J  to  i(9  inlroiluction  ; 

i^il  WW  u«cU  in  the  reinotvut  anOVjuity. 

'      r  h*re  /reijuenUr  fctfn  derived  from 

ISS9 


grains  of  corn.  Ucnce  in  this,  and  in  some 
other  European  countries,  the  lowest  deno- 
mination of  weight  is  a  grain;  and  32  of 
thcBC  grains  are  dire<'te(l  by  the  ancient 
statute,  culled  Compimtio  Menmirarmn,  to 
comiKJse  a  pennj-weight,  whereof  M  iiiukc 
an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound,  and  so  up- 
wards. 

Tablet  of  Weight*  and  Meamret  aeeortUtfg 
to  the  Imperial  Statidartl. 


ATOlrdupoU  Wriglit. 

Fr«Dch  grammet. 

I  drachm 

s= 

1-771 

16  drachms 

1  ounce 

s 

28-346 

16  oanci-s 

1  pound 

= 

453-544 

28  pounds 

1  quarter 

O 

12-699  kilogram. 

4  quarters 

1  cwt. 

= 

50-796                   J 

20  cwt. 

1  ton 

= 

1015-920                  J 

The  stone  is  generally  14  lb.-!,  avoirdupois 
weight,  but  for  butchers'  meat  or  fish  it  is 
8  tba.  Hence  the  cwt.  equals  8  stone  "of 
14  lbs.,  or  14  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Iliiy  and  straw  are  solil  by  tlic  loud  of 
36  trusses.    See  II.vT  and  Tbuss. 

The  eust4>m  of  allowing  more  tlian  16 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  butter  used  to  be 
very  general  in  several  jmrls  of  the  country. 

Wool  tceight.  Like  all  other  bulky  ar- 
ticles, wool  is  weighed  by  Hvoirdu|>ui8 
weight,  but  the  divisions  difler  thus, 

7  pounds  =  I  clove. 

2  cloves  —  I  stone. 

2  stone  =  I  tod. 

6 J  tods  =•  1  WtfT. 

2  weys  =  I  sack. 

12  sacks  =  1  hut 


Cheese  and  butler : 

8  pounds         «= 

32  cloves  = 

42  cloves  = 

56  pounds  = 


1  clove. 

1  wcy  in  Essex. 
1  «ey  in  Suffolk. 
1  firkin  of  butler. 


Oficoml-furl,  English  meature.  —  Wood- 
fuel  is  ossized  into  shids,  billets,  faggot«, 
fall-wood  and  cord-wood.  A  shid  is  to 
bo  4  feet  long,  .ind  according  as  they  are 
marked  and  notche<l,  their  iirofmrtion  mu.«t 
be  in  the  girth;  viz.  if  they  have  but  1 
noteh  ihcv  luust  be  16  inches  in  the  girth, 
if  '2  notches  '23  inches,  if  3  notchc*  '28 
inches,  if  4  notclies  33  inches,  anil  if  5 
notches  38  inches  about,  liillets  ore  to  be 
3  feet  long,  of  which  there  should  be  three 
sorts,  viz.,  a  single  cask,  and  a  cask  of  '2 ; 
the  first  is  7  inches  the  second  10  inches, 
and  the  third  14  inches,  alH^iit :  they  ore 
sold  bv  Uie  100  of  5  score.  Faggots  are  to 
l>e  3  iVet  long,  and  at  the  band  24  inches 
about,  liesidi-s  the  knot  of  such  faggots;  50 
go  to  the  load,  liavins  and  spray  woo<l 
are  sold  by  the  100,  -wV^vAv  »i«  «oi30<M\\.«A  •». 
load.  CovA  T5t>o<V  \»  vW  Vsv^Sja  w^  «^  ^ 
wood,  und  U  »  Bv«»>ir<A  V^j  *.  «k^  «  \vos^ 


I 
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•whereof  there  arc  2  measures;  thnt  of  14 
feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  3  feet 
in  height.  The  other  ia  8  feet  in  length, 
4  feet  in  height,  sind  4  feet  in  breadth. 

Mt(uure»  of  Wood. 
1000  billets  of  wood  =  1  cord. 
10  cwl.  of  wood  =   1  cord. 

1  cord  of  wood  =   \  chaldron  of  coals. 

100  lbs.  of  wood  =    1  quintal  of  wood. 

Method  of  ascertuining  the  weight  of  eatUe 
while  living.  This  is  of  the  utmost  iitility 
for  all  those  who  are  not  experienced  judges 
by  the  eve,  ajid,  by  the  following  directions, 
the  weight  can  be  iisccrtnined  within  a  mere 
trifle.  Under  the  head  Cattle  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  useful  table  on  this  subject;  but 
the  anue.xeil  rules  will  be  found  of  service. 
Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  beast,  stond- 
ing  square,  just  behind  the  shoulder  blade, 
measure  on  a  foot-rule  tlie  feet  and  inches 
the  animal  is  in  circumference,  this  is  called 
the  girth;  then  with  the  string  nica-sure 
from  the  bone  of  llie  tail,  which  plumbs  the 
line  with  the  binder  part  of  the  buttock; 
direct  the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore 
jtart  of  the  shouUlcr-blade  ;  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  foot-rule,  aa  before,  which  ia  the 
length,  and  work  the  figures  in  tbe  follow- 
ing manner:  —  Girth  of  the  bullock,  6  feet 
4  inches;  length,  5  feet  3  inches;  which, 
mulliplietl  together,  make  31  snuiire  super- 
ficial led;  tli:il  again,  multiplied  by  "23  (the 
number  of  jxiunds  allowed  to  each  sujier- 
iiciiU  foot  of  all  cattle  measuring  less  than 
7  and  more  than  5  feet  in  girth),  mokes 
713  lbs. ;  and  allowing  14  lbs.  to  tbe  stone, 
is  SO  stone  13  lbs. ;  and  where  the  animal 
measures  less  than  9  and  more  than  7  feet 
in  girth.  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  each 
foot.  Again,  supposing  a  pig  or  any  small 
beast  should  measure  2  feet  in  girth,  and  2 
feet  along  the  bock,  which,  multiplied  to- 
gether, inokc  4  square  feet,  that  multiplied 
by  11,  the  nunibcr  of  jiounds  allowed  for 
each  square  foot  of  catlJe  n  casuring  less 
than  3  in  girtli,  mokes  44  lbs. ;  which,  di- 
vided by  14,  to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  3  stones 

2  lbs.  Again,  suppose  u  calf,  sheep,  &c. 
idiould  measure  4  leet  6  inches  in  girth,  and 

3  feet  9  inches  in  length,  which  multiplied 
together,  makes  16J  square  feet;  that  uuil- 
tijilicd  by  16,  the  numlwr  of  fiounds  allowed 
to  III!  caltle  measuring  less  than  5  feet  and 
iiiur.'  tliim  3  in  girth,  makes  264  lbs;  which, 
divided  bv  14,  to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  18 
stones  12  lbs.  The  dimensions  of  the  girth 
imd  length  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or 
■ip,  miy  be  as  exactly  taken  this  way  as 


hoi 


chalk  may  eaaljr  perform.  A  ■ 
must  be  made  for  a  hall'btieilmmdi 
stone  ia  20  from  that  of  a  £u  oat,  adfvi 
cow  tliat  has  liad  calves,  1  stm*  oM  k 
allowed,  and  another  for  not  baag  f^^ 
fat. 

The  Inst  act  of  the  legidttan  m  h 
subject  of  weights  and  meMONfS  ■  ii 
5  &  6  \V.  4.  c.  63.,  which  conta>Bi««ii» 
portant  provisions.  It  aboJitfbcs  ill  had  « 
customary  uieasures  under  a  pta^dtt 
for  every  sole  made  by  them;  itsMii 
tlie  mischievous  practice  of  wbf  V 
heaped  measure  ;  it  enacts  thai  ««l»  w 
in  all  cases  be  sold  by  weight:  likMattk^ 
exception  of  the  precious  awtils  jemk 
and  drugs,  all  other  article*  hU  \n  wwM 
shall  1)6  sold  by  avoirdupois  woptaf. 
and  that  a  stone  shall  in  all  cax*  o«a(« 
14  lbs.  avoirdupois;  a  hundred  ai^rf 
eight  such  stones.  Sec.  Lead  ari  joMr 
weights  are  not  to  be  stamped. 

The  act  i$ets  out  with  nepealiog  tk4t 
5  W.  4.  c.  49.,  and  the  prorijiiaa  is  i> 
acts  5  G.  4.  c.  74.  and  6  G.  4.  c.  11,  iM 
require  that  all  weights  and  taeuw^  tA 
be  exact  models  or  '  .  liiafettkm 

of  the  stand.irds    >  !n  l&r  di^ 

qucr;  and  those  jUIipt,,,,^  ...l-  iuk  rf  iiijti 
and  measures,  not  in  coDfonaily  viA  is 
Imperial  standard,  established  by  ail  0i 
or  that  allow  goodd  or  merchandat  9¥ 
bought  or  sold  by  weights  «r  mam* 
established  by  local  custom,  or  tomidm 
special  agreement.  It  th«ngO(»«riU*rt 
as  follows : 

Local  and  automary  wmiam  tiiUd 
—  From  and  after  the  passing  of  ikii  ^ 
the  Winchester  bushel,  the  Soxdk  dl  m 
all  local  or  ruslumary  uieasuna  i4ll  l> 
abolished ;  and  every  i>>t«<io  wlw  4al4 
by  any  measure  oil]  ■netflWl*' 

{)erial  measures,  oi  :,|iir<Ciii|^ 

part  thereof,  shall  no  ii:iMe  to  a  P*'9 
not  exccediiuj  40».  for  every  nK^wlr:M 
nothing  herein  shidl  prevent  the  alrrff 
articles  in  any  veiMol,  where  mArtaA* 
not  rcpres<Mitod  as  c<.>ntaiaiag  ai^  ^i^ 
of  Imperial  nieosurv,  tir  uf  anj  fBcd,  t^ 
or  customary  measure  ImrIoA**  ■  * 
-§Ci. 

Ileiiued  meuturv  aboluied.  —  Frw  ^ 
afler  tlie  passing  of  this  art,  m  BMrii  d^ 
said  acts  as  relate*  («  beaprd  ai^H*  * 
hereby  reiwato<l,  and  the  nae  af  haf*' 
measure  sliall  Ix*  aboliJied,  aal  (B  he 
gains,  sale»,  and  contracts  madr  ttm  *» 
passing  of  this  art,  \ty  boiped  ^MM 
shall  be  nijl  and  void  :  axtd  Vftrf  J 


It  IS  at  al(  necesK.iry  for  any  computation  or     who  shall  sell  any  artirio  by 
valuation  of  sUycV,  auA  Vwl  olto-wct  fc-sji«\.Vj  '  sviTtt  shall  he  liable  to  a  prnally  a*  •• 
to  the  fovir  quaTtow,  6\viV\n?L  vVo^A,  ttR\\  t<!»Sx&%Vi»,SHit<5(«,^.,5»f.|,  — u  _  f  t. 
which  every  man  -w^xo  caa  \yi\.  vs^cw ii>\i\\. o^.\     Ai*mJ«»  «■&&  \^  ^mnit  ai—  '^  • 
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■  $oU.  —  Whereas  some  articleB  hcreto- 
WW  sold  by  heaped  measure  ore  ineupable 
of  being  stricken,  and  luay  not  t>e  coii- 
Tenicntly  sold  by  weight ;  it  is  eiiartetl, 
that  all  such  arliclw  nmy  hencefortb  be 
sold  by  a  bushel  measuTC,  ctirroHjitindinj;  in 
•b«>c  with  the  bushtjl  presfribi;d  by  the 
6  G.  4.  c.  74-  lor  the  siue  of  heiipcd  lueii- 
mrc,  or  bv  any  multiple  or  uliiiuut  jiart 
thereof,  filled  in  nil  parts  a^  ueurly  tu  the 
level  of  the  brim  as  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  articles  wdl  admit;  but  uolbing  herein 
(lull  prevent  the  side  by  weight  of  any 
ATlicle  heretofore  sold  by  heaped  measure. 

^KCoali  to  he  told  by  weight.  —  From  and 
^Ber  the  1st  of  .January,  1836,  all  cools, 
^Kck,  culm,  and  cimnel  of  every  descrip- 
Bbo  shall  be  suld  by  weight,  and  not  by 
JDCasure,  uniler  a  jwnalty  of  Hit.  for  every 
Ue.  — }d. 

^fAQ  articles  to  he  sold  hi/  avoirdupoit,  tx- 
9^<  &rc.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of 
tliis  act,  idl  articles  sold  by  weight  shidl  be 
etild  by  avoirduiiots  weight,  except  gold, 
silver,  jdatina,  diamcinds,  or  other  precious 
•tones,  which  may  be  sold  by  Iroy  weight ; 
and  drugs,  which,  when  ioUl  hy  retail,  may 
be  sold  by  apothecaries'  weight.  —  ()  10. 
^L  The  ttone,  hundred  weight,  ^r.  —  From 
|pd  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  weight 
denominated  a  stone  shall,  in  nil  cases,  con- 
rist  of  fourteen  standard  [Kiunds  avoir- 
dupois, tlic  hundre<l  weight  of  eight  such 
atones,  and  the  ton  of  twenty  such  hundreii 
'weights* ;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
any  bargain,  sale,  or  contract  being  made 
*■  any  multifile  or  aliquot  part  of  the 
nd  weight.  —  j  1 1 . 

•"iar   pricen.  —  In    Scotland,    from   and 
tlie  pa-ssing  of  this  act,  the  fiar  jirices 
I  grain  in  every  county  shall  be  struck 
le  Im|ierial  rjuwter,  and  all  other  re- 
al of  the  prices  of  grain  shall   be  set 
by  the  same,  without  any  refeivnce 
ny  other  measure  whatsoever ;  and  any 
iff  clerk,   clerk  of  a  market,  or  otlier 
an  offending  against  this  provision  shall 
nut  exceeding  5/.  —  §  10. 
Penilti/  on  price  litl«,  ^-r .  —  From  and 
the  1st  of  January,  1836,  any  person 
nting,  or  clerk  of  any  market  or  other 
making  any  return,  price  li.st,  price 
Tent,  or  any  journal  or  other  [mper  eon- 
ling  price  li»t  or  price  current,  m  which 
weight*   and   measures  (juotctl  or  re- 
"i  to  denote  or  imply  a  greater  or  less 
or  inea<ure  than  is  clenote<l  or  im- 
'  the  name  denomination  of  Ini^ierial 
and  measures  under  the  provisions 
act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  ex- 
10*.  for  every  eopy  ol  every  such 
price  list,  price  current,  journal, 
IJHI 
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or  other  paper  which  they  publish.  —  §  31. 
{Brande's  Diet,  of  Science;    M^CuUueh't 

Com.  Dirt.) 

WELD.  (Rtieda  luteota.}  The  dj-er'g 
yellow  ro<'ket,  or  yellow  weed,  is  an  indi- 
genous annual  plant,  growing  in  waste 
ground,  especially  on  a  chalky  aoil,  aa  well 
as  In  fallow  fiehls,  and  on  walls.  The  root 
Is  tajwrlng.  The  stem  wand-like,  striated, 
leafy,  somewhat  bmnehetl,  smooth,  like  the 
rest  of  the  herb ;  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  sessile,  of  a  darkish  green, 
linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  single- 
ribbed.  The  tlowers  arc  in  (ermlnal  clus- 
ters, erect,  many-tliiwered,  dense,  iiointed. 
The  (lowers  themselves,  which  blow  in 
July,  are  smalt,  greenish  white,  without 
much  scent.  Weld  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  stalks,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which 
are  einploye<l  for  dyeing  wool  uiid  other 
substances  yellow,  or  mixed  with  Indigo, 
green.  The  whole  plant  is  fetid  when 
bruised.  \\'hcn  it  has  attained  maturity, 
which  is  abdut  the  ticiie  of  flowering,  it  is 
pulled,  and  iiiude  into  bundles  and  dric<l, 
in  which  state  it  is  used  as  a  dye  stuff. 
Weld  is  preferreil  to  all  other  substances 
for  giving  the  lively  green  lemon-yellow : 
but  to  render  the  yellow  permanent,  the 
wool  must  be  previously  preparc<l  with  a 
mordaunt  of  alum  and  tartar,  lieing  on 
exhausting  crop,  and  liable  to  failure  from 
many  causes,  the  cultivation  of  the  dyer's 
rocket  Is  only  pjirtially  carTJe<l  on  in  Es.sex, 
and  a  t'vw  other  places.  (Smith'»  Etig.  Flor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347. ;  Jiaucro/t  oh  Colourt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  95.) 

WELL.  (Sax.)  A  term  ?ometime»  ap- 
plied to  a  chimiiL'y  or  vent  bole  left  in  a 
rick  or  mow  of  liuy  or  otber  similar  mate- 
riuls,  to  prevent  its  overheating. 

AVESTON,  RICHARD,  was  a  literary 

man,  but  ajrriculture  (in«l  gardcninp  *'  hud 

been  his  principal   study  and    nmusenieat 

for  many  years.*     lie  resided  nt  Kensing- 

t«n-(.ic»re,  near  London.     He  whs  author  of 

the  fallowing  works :  — 

I.  Tritrli  on  Prurticitl  Afrriritllore  and  Ganlmlnfc.  In 
whlrh  the  Advsntaice  of  imltiUlnf  thrr.»rJrn  Culture  to 
Iho  FIpM  U  fultj  pniTwl  hy  a  S«%eti  Yp»r»  Cirtirw  of  £*• 
(wrlmonu.      To  »hirh  t»  mAt\vA  «  cumplrto  (hrunola. 

SIcal  Cataluipue  uf  Hnyliih  Author*  on  Airrfcuhurr.  Gar- 
cnlfiR,  Ac.     I.vndML   13©-    ••*«>.    Aiian>nM>u«.    An  vn- 
larBf<rt*(lltl.'ii  Ajij-'-Jirrd  In  IT'Tlvith  thf  miHior't  name. 
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txnirAl  Glo«»arjr,  fcrtcr*! 
I'Uli'i.      London.     I'7(*- 
deiicT  and  Plaiitfr'*   • 
of   fMldii^   Tlintx  < 
llnlsrt  .    ttllh    I> 
Garucn  e\*\s   M 

fr»v<incn(' 
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I  rmwahi  elfrcU  u  s  rery  chop  V  ■■*■■■, 

I.    1711I.    Rv«.      6.   A   CMaloKue  of  Treefc 

___  titatt^  and  Fniiu.    I77S..  »iid  •  SmppUmmt  ta 
m.    *«>.     l«-  »'.  Jo*iuo»'«  Hirt.  iif  F.mg.  (JmUmttt-i 

WESTON,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Snttoa 

in  Surrey,  was  arabasgador  from  the  conrt 

,  of  James  I.  in  1619,  to  FrcJerick  V.  Elec- 

^loc  Palatine,  and  Kin^  of  Bohemia.     He 

a   reeortl   here  from   hi*  having 

written    a   work    on    the    Agriculture    rf 

Flijwlcrs,  whifli,  as  it  has  been  remarked 

iPkiUytophic  Trwuactioits),  haa  profited 
ItTjlaml  to  the  amount  of  many  millions, 
1  :iiij»  us  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
t  it  country.     It  i»  entitled, 

A  DtMdurMi  of  lluitMuulrte  ufcrtl  in  nrab.int  and  Flan- 
ik««rlD|t    tho   wotidcrfiil    Improvement   of    Land 
I  avrvlnc  u  a  raltoni  fnr  our  Practice  in  Ibii 
*"*      4lo.     164\      The  icwwd  edition,  en. 

___it^  ll«rllll>.  In  IGM      lletidot  irhicll  he 

^Mritl  Dticovrrif*  of  \\ayt  and  Mean*  for  Macur. 

^  Mai  ItmilllH  T  III!  I  1*^1*1.  He'was  |>ment  at  the 
WiiU  «f  ^«C«**  of  which  he  hna  left  .1  ciiriout  account 
mU  IHHIlriiina  MS.  The  UlMroiine  of  llutlundrie 
4  to  SUmilel  llartlib.  vUn  publiihrd  It  wltb- 
[  K  the  time  «lia  wan  the  author.  In  an- 
■  (W#aeoa  thtnki  in  li<-V>)  Hartllb  annexed 
■BoataUaaa  to  11.  It  hal  alwaya  been  ca- 
I  mwWaiM  work.   ( O.  If.  Jainum'i  Hut,  of 

WHATELY.  THOMAS,  fsome  write 
i  WMUley),  of  Xousuch  Park  near  Ep- 
hk  Sturey,  was  I  presume  ihc  son  of 
Ibrr.  Jaae|iii  Whately.  He  became 
ot  tku  residence  by  the  will  of 
lii  «act^  ieaafk  TlMmpson,  Esq.  who  left 
%  !■  kM  OB  cowlkien  tnat  he  should  take 
t'k  urAen,  whaA  he  ilid,  and  resided 
■d  W  dM.  In  1770—1,  he  pub- 
ktB  VMk  OB  Gardening,  but  soon 
•eaoMlg  mtnugy  to  the  Earl  of 
■  amoer  of  Parliament,  and  Sc- 
t  «f  Ikt  ThaaMTT.  be  had  little  time 
I  Ibr  ttUTanr  persuits.  He  died 
l?ti.    C'V^cw  l^'id  e<UL  of  hit  Re- 

,       -^ ^)     1  have  seen  him 

I  *  .S^  TWmms  Whately.     The 

r  particular  notice 

on  Modem  Gar- 

i  by  tfascriptions,  London. 

1<1%.    Mai  It*  «Mja  an  e<iition  in  his 

•  «Wthkd.  <kiled  the  next  year. 

«a  4*0.  appearctl  in  1798, 

Gardening  in- 

and  an  Ap- 

:  aA  EMay  oa  tlie  different 

•f  Garaeas.  which  hatl 

I  pnhlished  with- 

Jb^  Dedsfor.     It  was 

mM  French   by 

by    Masaon    de 

^  ^^  , 1  tln*Vl>  wit  above 

■»  ■•*■•  •'^  ■■  <■»  coadBmral  Kericwg. 

■ka    a^jrte    inimitable. 

^  -  »W  grand  funda- 

1x1  •««<«:.   oo    English 
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I  »  •*•  fa««a  «f 'notes ;  and 


t;aiMl  iMd^,  tk»aMliicela«rfB*^p 


Jilaim't  £ivM  G*^ 


He 
of 

I^B, 

Stowe.     (O. 

wSeAT.  (TriUcn.)  •n»i» 
ediy  the  oaoat  uaymtMmtgBm  rftfe«4r 
Oramiweaj  tor  what  6  that  ^y  d 
grain  wlucii  ia  more  gciMnlly  friiwt 
than  any  other,  aad  froiB  the  wimd^ 
mand  and  high  price  it  obtvaa,  k«K  (pp 
the  Eoropew  &rmer'a  toil  «d  Mihr- 

The  Soar  of  wheat  it  the  M  ~    '^ 
and  palatable  of  all  the  eercal 
us  th(5  ToimI  of  man.  Ltuucua 
all  the  ililTerent  rarietiei  ot 
in  his  (lay  under  cix  apeaes:  bat 
botanists  emunerate  abovt  ilnitjr 
and  some  hiUMhreds  of  sabrarirtia 
into  existence  brcontinBed  mh 
has  been  well  ooaerved  tlwt  ffar 
tical  purposes  it  is  gwflirift  ta 
generiU  cJasses,  namely,  whkr 
the  varieties  distu^msbed  "^ 
lets,  as  the  aaaoatk  or' 
cbatrcd,   or  the  hury-chafled. 
some  varieties,  cfaaracteriwd  a]*a 
or  winter  (Lamntas)  w! 
are  fretjuently  apt  to  kise  tbair 
ing  characters,  and  to 
habits   to   the   season    in   vfaic^ 
sown. 

''  It  is  to  be  preauraed,'  aays 
Couteur,  "  from  the  paasacc  *Ta 
of  thy  face  shalt  thoa  eat  oi«a>)' 
19.),  that  wheat  was  coeral  with 
tion  ;  and  that  upwards  of  a 
before  the  Christian  era,  some  i 
in   iu   culture    and  some 
superior  variety  had  been 
circumstance  of  its  bcung  Ktato) 
traded    in    wheat    of   Matmtk.' 
xxvii.  7.) 

CoIumcUn.  who  wr<it«  ahoot  tlo 
our  Lord,  niakca  some  iBtcKstiB( 
on  wheat  : 

"  The  chief  and  the 
for  men,"  he  observes,  **  at« 
and  bearded  wheat.     We 
veral  kinds  of  wheat;  hot  of  tk 
chicHy  BOW  what  is  called  the 
because  it  excels  both  in  weight 
ness. 

"  The  white  wheat  mast  be 
second  rank,  of  which  the  bezt 
is  deficient  in  woiphf. 

"  The   trimistriaa  shall  be 
.-•VwV  W.<X\«DDlmcn    ara  CBichtr  fM 
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n»  or  any  nlher  cauRC,  the  early  sowing 

bei<n  umitlL-d,  Uiey   have   recourse  tu 

■'or  relief;  it  is  a  kind  of  white  wheut. 

'  NIT.*,  that  this  is  the  most  delicirrtis 

the  daintiest  of  any  sort  of  wheat,  ex- 

Og  white,  but  without  nuu-h  substance 

ngtb,  only  proiier  fijr  moist  triieU  of 

f  mich  aa  those  ol  Italy,  uiul  some  parts 

Gaul ;  that   it  ripens  equally,  and  that 

is  no  sort  of  eom  that  suffers  delay 

,  because  it  is  so  tender  that  snch  cars 

tiiut   are    ripe   presently   shed  their 

but  in  the  stalk  it  is  less  in  danger 

hMiy  other  corn,  for  it  holds  its  ear 

yi  upright,  and  does  not  contain  the 

rhich  occasion  blasting  and  mildew." 

Ilia  description  of  Pliny's  seems  to  accord 

rith  the  sprin<^  wheat  of  tlie  preient  day, 

irliich.  be  it  remembered,  came  to  us  from 

■  tin.) 

he  other  sorts  of  wheat  are  altogether 
Ruous,"  continues  Pliny,  "  unless  any 
[hat  a  mind  to  indulge  a  manifohl 
and  a  vain  gloriims  iancy.  Uut,  ot' 
wheat,  we  have  ciniimonly  seen 
Liorts  in  use ;  nuinely,  that  which  is 
H  clusiniiui,  of  a  shiiiuig  bright  white 
iir;  a  bearded  wheat,  which  is  culled 
luculuni,  one  sort  of  it  is  of  a  fiery  red 
~  I  and  atiollier  sort  of  it  is  white,  but 
re  both  heavier  ihiui  the  clu.iinian. 
triniestrian,  or  that  of  three  montlis' 
i>wlh,  which  is  called  bidicastrum ;  and 
.  u  tlie  chief,  both  for  its  weight  and 
But  these  sorts,  both  of  firdinary 
Don  wheat,  and  of  bearded  wheal, 
St,  for  these  reasons,  be  kept  by  hus- 
I ;  because  it  rarely  happens  that 
ad  is  go  situated  that  we  can  content 
^▼M  with  one  sort  of  seed,  some  part 
ibappening,  contrary  to  our  ejti)ect- 
to  be  wet  or  dry.  But  common 
at  thrives  best  in  a  dry  place,  and 
rded  wheat  is  lest  Btfected  by  moisture." 
Hcnti'  it  appears  the  Komans  were  aware 
the  propriety  of  selecting  their  wheat, 
that  it  WHS  then  believed  that  winter 
'  beardless  wheal  was  best  suited  Ui  dry 
4iinds,  and  bearded  wheal  to  low  or 
St  hinds  In  ad<lition  to  the  winter 
some  of  which  he  states  to  be 
be  distinctly  alludes  to  the  tri- 
or »f)ring  wheat,  of  which  I  shall 
;  hertafter.  In  the  edition  of  CJeraril's 
ripl,  printed  in  London  in  16G0,  only 
:  kinds  of  wheat  are  enumerated ;  and. 
Ugh  this  was  the  leading  boUmical 
Itof  the  day,  these  are  most  indistinctly 
ed. 

'Vndcrii    writers   generally   are    equally 
■ ;  they  merely  designate  a  number  of 
but  no  attempt  ajipeara  to  have 
made  to  class  them  correct]  v,  or  to 
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ascertain    their    relative  values   by  cxtm- 
pari8<^>n. 

In  Siuclair'n  Uiirtwi  Gramineiu  Wobiarn- 
en»u,  forty-two  of  the  cidtivated  varieties 
are  enumerate<l  as  winter  or  spring  wheats, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Linnieus, 
which  this  illustrious  writer  has  merely 
given  as  a  sort  of  botanical  classification. 

The  Maimm  Jiuttique  for  1835  enume- 
rates thirty-nine  varieties;  and,  although  a 
short  notice  is  given  of  them,  it  is  by  no 
means  suflicient,  as  their  farinaceous  qua- 
lities are  not  explained.  Iilr.  Paxton,  in 
his BoUinicalDictumary,  enumerates  twenty- 
five  distinct  species,  besides  several  varieties. 

A  classification  of  wheat  is  much  reriuired, 
pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  varieties, 
ID  their  quantity  of  meal,  the  weight  of 
bran  and  pollards,  with  the  weight  ot  straw 
of  each,  and  their  adaptation  to  .uiils.  lliat 
this  is  a  desideratum  no  one,  I  imagine, 
will  deny  ;  but  that  it  requires  time,  att«>n- 
tion,  and  jierBeverance,  to  make  such  dis- 
coveries, will  al.so  be  conceded,  when  it  is 
stated  that  I  already  possess  upwards  of 
130  varieties  or  sub-varieties.  {Le  Cou- 
teur  on  Wheat,  p.  6.) 

The  most  popular  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  wheat  which  admif  of  cid- 
tivation  for  their  seed  is  that  given  by 
Professor  Low,  in  his  work  on  the  EU-mmtt 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  shall  therefore  avail 
myself  of  his  scientific  description. 

Specijic  character.  —  The  calyx  of  wheat 
consiists  of  two  valves  or  glumes,  enclosing 
several  florets.  In  each  of  these  ilorets 
there  are  two  valves,  forming  the  corolla, 
and  enclosing  the  seeti.  Sometimes  the  co- 
rolla encloses  a  perfect  seeil,  and  sometimes 
the  seed  is  not  iK-rfected.  Each  calyx,  with 
the  Ilorets  which  it  encloses,  is  tenue<l  a 
spikelet.  The  piul.  to  which  the  sjiikeleta 
ore  attached  is  termed  the  rachis  or  shaft, 
and  the  spikelets  placed  one  above  tlic 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  rachis,  form  the 
ear  or  head,  llie  rachis  is  jointe<l,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  joints  are  termed  the 
internofiii. 

Sperien.  —  1 .  Spring  or  summer  wheat 
(7*.  iritivum)  has  awns  IkiiIi  on  the  cidrx 
and  corolla.  Each  siiikclet  ha^  usually  five 
Ilorets,  of  which  two  arc  barren.  The 
grain  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  frosts  of  the 
winter,  liut  as  quick  in  progress  from  its 
first  shoot  to  ripene»s  as  barley,  outs,  or 
any  other  spring  com.  It  retjuires  a  shorter 
perio<l  to  complete  its  veg<-tation  than  any 
of  the  other  kinds.  Summer  wheat  is  the 
prevailing  species  of  warmer  countries,  and 
IS  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  much  used  in  France,  where  it  is  called. 
blf.  lie  Mars,  from  \\\ii  teasttvi  \wm»\v\v\v\\. 
usually  sown,  tiwV  Vn  ».wnii  ^xwvwae* 
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^VESTON,  SIR  RICHARD. 

drjcriliInK  lt»  powprhil  dfrcu  u  a  very  cheiip  Mjnurc. 
He.  London.  ITIH.  Hv...  6.  A  rmalogue  of  Trc«. 
Shrubt,  PUnt«.  «nil  FrulU.  IViS..  MlJ  •  SunploiiiKnt  In 
ITdU.    *t»o.    ( G.  If.  JolluiKm'l  WiW.  0^  A'v.  Uardnuiif  ) 

WESTON,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Sutton 
in  Surrey,  was  ambassaJDr  from  the  court 
of  James  I.  in  1C19,  to  Frederick  V.  Elec- 
tor Palutine,  and  King  of  Bohemia.  He 
d«s«ervc3  ft  record  here  from  liis  havinp^ 
writUjn  a  work  on  the  Agrieulture  of 
Fhinders,  which,  as  it  has  been  remarked 
{Phitimiphic  Trmimrtimus),  has  profiteil 
England  to  the  amount  of  many  millions, 
by  rendering  u-s  ac(iuainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  that  country.     It  is  entitled, 

A  DltcourRo  or  Huthanilrlc  us<m1  In  BralMiit  aud  Flan- 
den,  fihdwinit  \\w  wonderful  Improvcmrnl  of  Ijind 
UK.rc.  and  serving  a»  a  Pattern  for  otir  Prarliru  in  tlili 
Commonwealth.  4to.  1045.  The  it.c<md  CHlition,  en. 
larued,  w.i»  edited  by  Harllib.  in  Ifi.'iJ  llrtidei  which  be 
wrote,  Drlcf  DUcDveriei  of  Wnyt  »w\  Meant  for  Maiiur- 
ioR  and  Improvinjt  I-nnd.  Wri'i.  He  "wat  present  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  of  wtiiith  he  hni  lelt  acurloui  arroant 
ftlll  l>re»errod  "In  MS.  The  Diu-ourao  of  lltubaDdrie 
wai  dedicated  to  Samuel  Hnrtllb,  who  publiihed  It  with- 
out knowing  at  the  time  who  wa«  the  author.  Id  an- 
other mlltinn  (\Vi.,ton  thinkft  in  ICVi)  HartUb  annexed 
Dr.  Oeatl's  annoutlont  to  it.  It  hai  alwayf  been  e*- 
timati.d  at  an  exeellcnt  work.  (C  W.  Johnttm't  Hut,  (0 
£»g.  Oantening.) 

WHATELY,  THOMAS,  (some  write 
it  Whoatley),  of  Nonsuch  Park  near  Ep- 
som in  Surrey,  was  I  presume  the  son  of 
the  Hev.  Joseph  Whately.  He  became 
possessed  of  that  residence  by  the  will  of 
'lis  uncle,  Joseph  Thom])son,  Est],  who  left 
it  to  him  nn  condition  tiiat  he  i<hould  take 
priest's  orders,  which  he  did,  and  resided 
there  until  he  died.  In  1770 — 1,  he  pub- 
lisheil  his  work  on  Gardening,  but  soon 
after  becoming  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  Trciviury,  he  hail  little  time 
unemployed  for  literary  persuits.  He  died 
in  1772.  (Preface  to  '2(1  edit,  of  hU  Re- 
markt  on  ShuJiespeare.)  I  have  seen  him 
mentioned  as  Sir  Thomas  Wiately.  The 
work  which  deserves  our  particuhir  notice 
is  entitled,  Oliservatioiui  on  Modem  Gar- 
dening, illustrated  by  descriptions,  London. 
8vo.  1770.  Marty n  says  an  edition  in  his 
possession  is  the  third,  dated  the  next  year. 
Anotlier  edition  in  4to.  appeared  in  1798, 
with  Wulpole's  History  ol  Gardening  in- 
8ert<'<l  in  the  form  of  notes ;  and  an  Ap- 
pendi.x  containing  an  Essay  on  the  di(rei"ent 
natiir.'il  sjltiation.s  of  Gaj-dens,  which  had 
some  years  previously  been  publishetl  with- 
out an  author's  name,  by  Dodsley.  It  was 
translated  very  gpocdily  into  French  by 
Latapie,  and  aflerwartLs  by  Masson  d'e 
niamont ;  and  was  nraised  though  not  alxJve 
its  merits  by  all  the  continental  Reviews. 
Elisor  pronounced  its  stylo  inimitable. 
Loiiilon  pronounces  it  "  thy  grand  funda- 
mental, iin<l  Btand.-u-d  work  on  English 
(iiirilciiiiig."  Of  t\w  v^'^^^vv\\v»  <A  VasVc 
wliich  it  lulvocates  1  »W\  noX,  ttt«.\\\\ii\\  (wv^j 
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thiiis  Lore.     It  trcal*  fini  of  Ar  i 

the  landsca|>e 

secondly,    <n 

them  ;  and  lastly,  the  mbwietoaf  | 

He  illustrates  bis  printupla  by  < 

of  Blenheim,    ClarvDiunt,    Ksba;  I 

Hani,   Li2asowcs,    I'luu^hill,  PnnULal 

Stowe.     (C    W.  Jotauumt  £^U  Or- 

dening.') 

WHEAT.   (TVAiinot.)    "nmiit 
edly  the  most  important  gcnos  tf  <W« 
Gramima ;    for   wheat   b   tiai  ifuii  • 
grain    wkich    i»   more  pstaJij  i 
than  any  other,  and  from  iJie  i 
mand  nml  high  price  it  obtaini,  I 
the  European  farm«-'s  tofl  and  i 

The  llour  of  wheat  is  the  i 
and  palatable  of  all  lite  i 
IIS  the  food  of  man.  Lin 
all  the  tUflerejot  varietiea  of  wfciil 
in  hb  doy  under  six  species:  hut  ^ikm 
botanists  enumerate  altoat  thirty  ^m*i 
and  some  hundreds  of  subTarietiui  Ui^ 
into  existence  by  continued  eidtrnta*.  i 
has  bt^n  well  observed  liiat  far  aat}^ 
tical  purposes  it  is  saffideot  lo  kaoiM 
genend  classes,  namelv,  white  mi  fA^ 
the  varieties  diatingni^ed  br  tkot  fA^ 
lets,  as  the  smooth  or  bearded,  tk*  *"^ 
chaffed,  or  the  hairy-fhaflod.  TVw  •> 
some  varieties,  characterised  abo 
or  winter  (Lanunas)  wheat*, 
are  frequently  apt  to  lo«e  their 
ing  characters,  and  to 
habits  to  the  aeoaon  in  wUch  ttf 
sown. 

"  It  b  to  be  preavmed,'  atyi  Ot^  ^ 
Contcur,  "  from  the  paaac*  •  lo  lk»  ••• 
of  thy  face  shall  thon  nt  Bread'  (OmA 
19.),  that  wheat  wa»  eocval  with  tta  e» 
tion  ;  and  that  upwards  ofa  tbouaDd  RM> 
before  the  Christian  era,  some  iniart^^ 
in  iu  culture  and  some  kaovM^t'* 
superior  variety  had  been  altalMd,  W^ 
circumstance  of  its  beifijr  otatotl  that  'JaM 
traded  in  wheat  of  Maaotk."  (&* 
xxvii.  7.) 

ColumcUn,  who  wrote  abiMt  Ika  tine  ^ 
our  Lord,  makes  aoaie  iiiUitaUng  n^^ 
on  wheat : 

"  The  chief  and  Uw  mart  protoUet^ 
for  men,"  he  obacrrea,  **  arc  ceaanoiak' 
ond  l)eanled  wheat.  We  hsfv  kBO«»  * 
vend  kintls  of  wheat  ;  but  of  these  wtM* 
chiefly  sow  what  is  called  the  i«l 
becatisc  it  excels  both  in  weight 
ness. 

«  The  while  wheat  noat  h*  itearf  ia  *< 
second  rank,  of  which  the  beat  aorttakra' 
is  dclirient  in  weight. 

"  The  trimestrian  (ball  he  IW  lIM 
'«V\v-U  husbandmen    ara  mightj  ^^  ** 
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WHEAT. 


I  or  Any  ntlicr  caiuc,  the  early  gowing 

been  omittc-iL,  tliey   have  recourse  to 

I  for  relief;  it  is  a  kind  of  white  wheut. 

ay  fays,  that  tbi»  is  the  most  delicious 

^1  Uw  daintiest  of  iiny  sort  of  wheat,  ex- 

j  whitu,  but  without  much  substance 

Dgtb,  only  proper  for  moist  tracts  of 

Emich  OS  those  ol  Italy,  and  some  parts 

(ul ;  that  it  ripens  equally,  and  tltnt 

is  no  sort  of  corn  that  autfeni  delay 

,  because  it  is  so  tender  that  such  enrs 

it   that  are   ripe   presently  shed  their 

Suns ;  but  in  tlic  sialic  it  in  less  in  danger 
on  any  other  corn,  for  it  holds  it^  ear 
•Iwayf  upright,  oiid  does  not  contain  the 
dew*  which  occasion  blasting  oiid  mildew." 
'  I  dcin'ription  of  Pliny's  seems  to  accord 
ilii  the  s}>rin<^  wheat  of  the  present  day, 
*^'  h,  be  It  remembered,  came  to  us  from 

ne  other  sorts  of  wheat  are  altogether 
Bperfluou.s"  continues  Pliny,  "unless  any 
has  a  mind  to  indulge  a  manifold 
f,  and  a  vain  glorious  fancy.  But,  of 
wheat,  we  have  conunonly  seen 
iir  sorts  in  use ;  namely,  that  which  is 
iled  dusinian,  of  a  bhining  bright  white 
our;  a  bearded  wheat,  which  is  called 
fcnuculum,  one  sort  of  it  is  of  a  fiery  red 
ilour,  ami  another  sort  of  it  is  white,. but 
ey  arc  both  heavier  than  the  clusinian. 
he  trimestrian,  or  that  of  three  montlis' 
growth,  which  is  calle<l  hidicostrum ;  and 
is  the  chief,  lM)th  for  its  weight  and 
'dcss.  But  these  sort.-i,  both  of  ordinary 
unon  wheat,  and  of  bearded  wheat, 
Blut,  for  thet>e  reasons,  be  kept  by  hus- 
'^iMndinen ;  because  it  rarely  hajiiK-ns  that 
any  land  is  so  situated  that  we  can  content 
ourselves  with  one  sort  of  seed,  some  part 
of  it  happening,  contrary  to  our  exjiect- 
ation,  to  Iw  wet  or  dry.  But  common 
wheat  thrives  best  in  a  dry  place,  and 
burdcd  wheat  is  lest  affected  by  moisture." 
I  leuce  it  anfieiu-s  the  liomans  were  aware 
of  the  propriety  of  selecting  their  wheat, 
»nd  that  it  was  then  believed  that  winter 
or  tjeunlless  wheat  was  be»t  suited  to  dry 
uplands,  and  beanled  wheat  to  low  or 
in<iif>t  lands  In  adilition  to  the  winter 
wheals,  some  of  which  he  stales  to  be 
baarticd,  he  distinctly  alludes  to  the  tri- 
Btestrion  or  spring  wheat,  nf  which  I  shall 
•peak  heitafter.  In  the  edition  of  flerariTt 
tirThpl,  |)rinted  in  Ltmdon  in  IfiGO,  only 
liv''  kinds  of  wheat  (U'e  enumerate<l;  and, 
oilhoiigh  this  wo-s  the  leading  iMttanicol 
work  of  the  day,  these  are  most  indistinctly 
dMcrilicd. 

Modern    writers   generally   are    equally 

Ta<juo  :  (hoy  merely  ilesigiiate  u  number  of 

but  no  attempt  iip|iears  to  have 

■••U-  to  class  them  c-urreclJv,  ur  to 
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ascertain    their    relative  valnca  by   cnm- 
IMirison. 

In  Sinclair  II  Hitrhi*  Graminetu  Woiiiru- 
entU,  forty-two  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
are  cnumeratcil  its  winter  or  spring  wbcata, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Liimsus, 
which  tills  illustrious  writer  has  merely 
given  OS  a  sort  of  botanical  classification. 

The  Mauon  liiulique  for  183J  enume- 
rates tliirty-nine  varieties ;  and,  although  a 
short  notice  is  given  of  them,  it  is  by  uo 
means  sufficient,  as  their  farinaceous  qua- 
lities are  not  explained.  Mr.  Paxton,  in 
his  J3utunica^/}icfi(nu/ny,  enumerates  twenty- 
five  distinct  sj>ecies,  besides  several  varieties. 

A  cloasificution  of  wheat  is  much  retjuirod, 
pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  varieties, 
m  their  qunnlity  of  meal,  the  weight  of 
bran  and  pollards,  with  the  weight  ol  stniw 
of  each,  and  tbcir  adaptation  to  soils.  That 
this  is  a  ilesideratum  no  one,  I  imagine, 
will  deny  ;  but  that  it  requires  time,  atten- 
tion, and  {M-rseverance,  to  moke  such  dis- 
coveries, will  also  be  conceded,  when  it  i.s 
stated  that  I  already  possess  upwards  of 
150  varieties  or  sub-varieties.  (Le  CoU' 
leur  on  Whatt,  p.  6.) 

The  most  popular  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent sjiGcies  of  wheat  which  admif'of  cul- 
tivation for  their  seed  is  that  given  by 
Professor  Low,  In  his  work  on  the  ElemenU 
of  Agriatlturgy  and  I  shall  therefore  avail 
myself  of  his  seienlilic  description. 

Specific  character.  —  The  calyx  of  wheat 
consists  of  two  valves  or  glumes,  enclosing 
several  florets.  In  each  of  these  florets 
there  are  two  valves,  Ibnuing  the  corolla, 
and  enclosing  the  seeil.  Sometimes  the  co- 
rolla encloses  a  f>erfect  seed,  and  sometimes 
the  seed  is  not  perfected.  Each  calyx,  with 
the  florets  which  it  encloses,  is  tenned  a 
spikelet.  The  part  to  which  the  spikelets 
are  attached  is  termed  the  rachis  or  shafl., 
and  the  spikelets  placed  one  alitive  the 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  rachis,  form  the 
car  or  head.  The  rachis  is  jointed,  and  tho 
spaces  between  the  joints  are  termed  tho 
intemodii. 

Sj>eciei.  —  1.  Spring  or  summer  wheat 
(T*.  aatirmm)  has  awnx  both  on  the  calr.x 
and  corolla.  Each  spikelet  has  usually  fiva 
florets,  of  which  two  are  barren.  TIm 
grain  is  too  tender  to  l>ear  the  frosts  of  th« 
winter,  but  as  quick  in  progrew  ft<Dm  ita 
fir^t  shoot  to  ripencM  as  barley,  oat*,  or 
any  other  spring  com.  It  requires  a  shorter 
{leriiHi  l<>  complete  its  vegetation  than  any 
of  the  other  kinds.  Summer  wheat  is  thx 
prevailing  »ix:cie»  of  wanner  countricf,  and 
18  eultivate<l  in  many  parts  of  Kuro[M.-.  It 
is  much  used  in  Franco,  where  it  is  i-alloi 
hie  (if  M<trty  I'vom  tWe  »«asiO\v  "wv  -wVCw'tv'w 
usual\y  ftotKix,  imA  m  tucu«^  \iTW\vit»*' " 
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tremoin,  from  the  time  it  takes  between 
BL-edlime  ami  harvest.  In  SiMinish  it  is 
calU-d  trigo  de  margu  ;  in  Portuguese  Irigo 
tremet ;  and  in  German  fommer  iraitzen, 
all  which  names  mark  distinctly  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  winter  erirn.  It 
djies  not  appear  from  the  older  books  on 
husbandry,  that  it  wag  at  any  period  much 
cultivated  in  England  ;  the  more  modern 
ones  are,  in  general,  silent  on  the  subject  of 
it ;  they  mention,  indeed,  under  the  name 
of  spring  wheat,  every  kind  of  winter  wheat, 
which  will  ripen  when  sown  after  turnips 
in  February.  This  is  jirobably  the  reason 
why  the  real  spring  wheat  has  been  so  little 
known;  agriculturists  in  general  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  actually  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  spring  wheat,  when,  in  reality,  they 
wore  substituting  winter  wheal  in  its  place, 
have  been  little  inclined  to  incjuire  into  the 
properties  of  the  true  spring  wheat  when 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Its  grains  are,  for  the  most  part,  small, 
and  the  produce  of  the  straw  is  less  than 
that  of  some  other  species,  when  cultivated 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Professor 
Low  says,  that  "  the  trials  which  have  been 
made  with  it  in  this  country  have  shown  it 
to  be  inferior  in  productiveness  and  quality 
to  the  better  kinds  of  winter  wheat.  ITie 
advantage  which  it  possesses  is  the  earlier 
period  of  its  ripening,  on  which  account  it 
may  be  sown 
as  the  beginning  ot  JVlay 
Agriculture  being  desirous  of  bringing 
spring  wheat  into  general  cultivation,  in 
1805  ofliired  large  premiums  to  those  who 
should,  in  the  spring  of  tliat  year,  sow  the 

freatest  ipmntity  of  land  with  spring  wheat, 
u  one  of  the  coniinunicatious  imulc  to  the 
Boartl,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  states  that  "  in 
the  countries  best  acquuintol  with  its  cul- 
ture, spring  wheot  is  preferred  to  all  oilier 
corn  for  raising  a  crop  of  seeds.  This  is 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  leaf  it  bears, 
less,  perhnjis,  than  any  other  com,  and  to 
the  snort  durutiim  of  the  leaf,  which  fades 
and  lulls  down  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  at- 
tJiined  its  full  size. 

"  In  co^iCH  where  red  wheat  luu  been 
damaged  hy  the  wire-worm,  n  mi.sj'hief 
which  seems  of  late  years  to  have  increased 
in  this  island,  ."ipring  wheat  appears  U>  hold 
out  an  eiLsy  and  simple  remedy.  In  the 
first  week  of  May  tlic  ravages  ot  the  worm 
have  somewhat  abated  ;  if  then  the  seed 
of  spring  wheat  is  at  Unit  time  dibbled,  or 
only  raked  with  a  garden  rake,  into  the 
naked  spots  left  by  the  wt>rm,  though  it 
will  nut  attain  the  growth  at  which  the 
worm  begins  to  prey  upon  it  till  he  has 
changed   \m   stale  tw  iWv  o^  a.  ■w'vtk^eA. 


winter  wheat,  and  may 
sold  wttb  it  i  or,  if  it  i 
reaped  separ»t<.'ly,  as  tin  ■nimiawrffc 
ears,  which,  in  the  Lmoofaisiiif*  M(ln» 
longer  beards  or  awns  than  the  bs  v 
cone  wheat,  will  point  it  oat  to  tfe  mfo 
iu  such  a  nuuioer  tliat  no  grai  cm  • 
happen  iu  separating  it  from  the  Lm^k 
(Com.  to  Board  of  Agr.  toL  t.  ^ 
To  the  miller  this  mixture  of  mm  a 
of  no  consequeDce ;  but  it  woolibta 
safe  to  employ  the  produce  as  MoL 

From  the  analysis  of  Sir  U.  Dmilaw 
be  inferred  that  bread  made  of  iW  Awsf 
spring  wheat  is  more  nutritioai  ikM  te 
made  of  winter  wheat,  becaoM  th>  feMr 
contains  a  lar^ger  proportion  ti  (t*i«* 
half  animalised  matter.     Ue  fooalthtf 
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•2.  Winter,   or  lamnuu  wheat   {J. 

burnum),  is  distinguished  from  the  lal 

its  api>earance,   being  much  mure 

in  the  stem,  more  erect  and  thic^  ■  At 

,         „,  ear,  by  having  no  awns  upon  the  ealjn.** 

so  late,  even  in  this  climate,     only  snort  awns  upon  the  0<'>mlhk  M^  ^ 

ing  of  May."     The  Hoard  of    summit  of  the    spike.     But  the  atnt  tf 

l>eing  a  good    botanical   character.  aMf 

l>otanists  have  conceived   the  maiia  t»  W 

the   same.      The    chanu-tcra,    buvrrci.  d 

either  kind  being  iiermaiient  anil  roMMiif 

under  given  cirxHimstancea  undiaagidtrs 

'  unknown  period,  tber  maji  ba  nguiWf 

I  s]>ecies.   The  winter  wheat  has  aanly  f* 

!  or  six  tlorets,  of  which  two  are  boTfO. 

I      Winter  wheat  is  that  whieh  it  ife  ^ 

important  with   relation   (o  its  cnhttSiB 

'  in  Northern  Eurojie.     It  is  in  tkb  o^Bl} 

{  generally  sown  in  autumn,  or  piytiiwtr* 

the  winter  months,  and  rijiens  il»  aalB 

the  following  summer ;  but  it  i*  an  M^rf 

plant,  and  may  be  sown  io  spruw. 

"  Slight  varieties  of  this  spcoes  «(  a* 
ceedingly   common    in    tUflicTcat 


and  are  probably  attributable  loMMJ^ 
culiorities   in   the    mode  ef  enltan-    u* 


common  varieties  of  winter  ' 
linguished  from  each  other  tiimft^  * 
the  colour  of  the  tunic  imih>liiin  '^  f'^ 
and  the  diHercnce  ofasenraUft  in  lUrtl^ 
The  colours  are  usually  <HvUed  IdI*  "^ 
and  red,  the  latter  of  these,  iodadhc  a^ 
dilFerent  shades  of  brown.  Rtd  wkji  • 
commonly  said  tn  be  mora  h«ify  <k* 
-wVutA-,  it  is  therefore  thought  bettg  i—^ 


beetle,  it  will  r-rtn'mVj'^''  t-\"  t ""  "'  •'^•~  ^^■"  "~'^>'~-'''- — •— >.a— *,  ^,^  ugl—t 
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Trtie  plant  iii,  howeTer,  not  so  productive  na 
the  whit«,  1111(1  the  (lotir  whicli  it  vi(-*l<l-'<  is 
-*       «fl(lum  of  so  desirable  a  quality."  (fiaxter's 
LA.  of  Agr.  p.  640.) 

IS.    Corapuft    wheat    {T.  ccnnpactum)    is 
■Uied  to  the  two  htst  named  Kiwoiex,  and 
nay  he.  merely  fl  variety  ol"  them.     In  it 
the  intenicKlii  of  the  raclii.s  are  very  slifirt. 
It  i»  partiiilly  jirodu&il  in  iliirercnt  parti  of 
£uro|ie.     "  J  have    received    siiceiiiions  of 
it,"  says  Professor  Low,  "  from  France  and 
Sweden,  and  have  cultivated  ihem  without 
observing  any  change  of  characters.     W'he- 
thn*,  however,  the  chiiracters  which  disttn- 
■nish  it  aresullicicntly  permanent  to  entitle 
it  to  be  rcfiarrleil  as  a  species,  has  not  been 
determined.     In    the    iiicantiine,    following 
1^  ,    the  authority  of  Host  {Iconei  et  Dei.  Gram. 
jluMt),  1  have  placed  it  ainon'tst  the  species. 
4.  Egj'ptian,  or  many  spiked  wheat  (T. 
,  eompfnihim),  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
'  by  it»  branchetl  or  compound  siiike,  which 
HO  other  species  tends  uutler  any  circum- 
to  produce.   Its  seeds  are  numerous, 
'the  produce  abundant.     It  requires  a 
climate  an<l  a  fertile  soil,   for  in  un- 
iTOurable  situations   the  branches  of  the 
Btnkc  ore  not  evolved,  and  then  it  a.ssumes 
Itne   npfiearance  of  onlinary   wheat.     It  is 
LCultiTated  in  Kgypt  and  the  east,  as  it  is 
I  the  south  of  Europe  and  dilferent  parts 
ritaly.     It  was  known  in  (ieruinny  about 
>  years  ago,  and  in  France  it  is  said  to 
1  been  cultivated  for  about  eighty  years, 
having  been  brought  from  the  east  umler 
the  name  of  wheat  of  Smvrna.     In  England 
thubeen  partially  cultivated  as  the  sub- 
of  experiment.       It    is    uncoiuinonly 
irnitiiil,  and  the  straw  is  very  strong  and 
ItOUtfh,  whence  it  has  recciveil  the  name  of 
Ined  wheat. 

The   grains,  however,   do   not  yield  so 

llarf^  a  proportion  of  flour  or  meal  as  any 

lot  the  other  species  and  their  varieties,  and 

:  Hour  is  (x-arcely  sn|>erior  to  that  obLiined 

Ifttimtbe  finest  barley.   Egyptian  wheat  will 

great   degrees   of  heat   and   drought 

without  harm,  so  that  it  is  iimnd  to  yield 

•bunduntly  in  situations  where  other  kinds 

iruuld  b«'  greatly  injured  if  not  destroyed ; 

■  circumstance  which  points  it  out  as  od- 

lirably  ailaplcd  to  tlie  arid  lands  whereon 

chiefly  cultivatcil.     It  would  be  more 

Fc<BltivBt«d  in  England  if  its   form  did  not 

auM!  it  to  hold  the  wet  at  harvest  time,  and 

nee  it  is  very-  liable  to  be  laid. 

5.  Turgiil  wheat.    ( T.  lurgidum).    In  this 

the   corolla  is  awne<l  but  not  tlie 

the   spikes    are   covered    with  soft 

and  in  some  varieties  change   to  a 

;  colour,  luid  the  awns  drop  ofl'  06  the 

I  bcfoiue  ripe,  in  which  respect  itdilfers 

I  fiunnier  wheat.  It  is  known  in  liiffcrent 


loealitica  tinder  the  several  names  of  grey 
wheat,  duck's  bill  wheat,  grey  pollard,  rivet, 
pole  rivet,  cone,  [M-nduliim,  &c.  This  species 
grows  very  tall,  with  a  thick  and  rigid  stem. 
The  spikes  are  large  and  heavy,  and  nixl  to 
one  side  as  tlie  grain  increases  in  weight. 
The  kinds  or  minor  varieties  are  distiii*^a 
guisbed  by  the  fiu-mer  from  their  (]ualitiei^| 
of  earlier  or  later  ripening,  and  greater  or 
less  jjroiluctiveness.  One  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  these  is  cone  wheat,  so  named 
from  the  conical  form  of  its  spike.  The 
turgid  wheats  ore  produi^tive  in  com  and 
straw,  but  the  grain  is  coiu^e  and  hard, 
and  the  flour  much  browner  and  of  an  in- 
ferior cpiality.  They  are  chiefly  suited  to 
the  inferior  clays,  upon  which  in  England 
they  arc  extensively  cultivated.  They  arft^J 
valued  under  such  circumstances  for  theipflj 
prwluctJveiiess  in  grain  and  their  large 
growth  of  straw ;  but  Ix'iiig  inferior  to  tlie 
winter  wheats  in  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
duce, the  cultivation  of  tlicm  is  not  likely 
to  bt"  extended  in  this  country.  _^J 

a.  Oiu-k-sniked  wheat  (T.  atratum),  i*fl 
allied  to  the  last  s])ecies,  if  it  is  not  rather  ^^ 
to  1m!  regarded  as  a  variety  of  it.  It  has 
merely  been  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment, but  not  of  extende<l  cultivation.  It 
is  not  sujwrior  in  productiveness  to  the 
turgid  wheats  in  common  use. 

7.  Biu-ley-like  wheat  ^7'.  Inyrdiei/urme\ 
so  noineil  from  its  peculiar  fornv  resembling 
that  of  barley,  seems,  like  that  last  described 
to  be  derived  from  Africa.  The  florets  are 
awnc<l,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla  bet«mo 
dark  as  the  seeds  ripeU.  But  it  resembles 
the  class  to  be  next  referred  to,  termed 
spelt- wheat. 

8.  Far  (T".  Zea),  is  one  of  the  class  of 
Sfielt-wheats.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
distance  of  its  spikelets  from  one  another. 
The  straw  is  rigitl ;  tlie  calyx  and  corolla 
adhere  closely  to  the  seed,  and  the  spikelets 
again  so  closely  to  the  rachis,  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  fr<mi  the  rachis  without 
breaking  it.  This  wheat  is  cultivated  ia 
some  parts  of  Europe  on  inferior  soils.  ■■ 

9.  Siielt-wheat  (T.  AWta),  is  distin>'^V 
giiished  like  the  lust  by  its  spikelets  being 
firmly  attached  to  tlie  rachis  and  by  it<t 
rigid  calyx  and  corolla  closely  enveloping 
the  seed.  S|M!lt  is  much  cultivate<l  iu  the 
south  of  Europe.     It  is  grown  extensively 

iu  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  in  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  in  several  p.-»rt«  of  Gennuny, 
and  in  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  other  partit 
of  Sjiain,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Airioo, 
and  lit  the  Ca[ie  of  U(hh1  llojie.  Spelt  could 
be  raised  in  this  country  with  facility,  antt  j 
it  is  iimbable  on  soils  low  in  tlio  sci 
fertility.  It  has  V>e«w  e\ii.\.vi»S«j\.  "va 
liuu\,  ttOO  fwV  »\ioN«.  >}l\<a  \«s<A.  oR. ' 
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I  that  spclt-wlicat  a  better  ndiipted 
luay  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  for 
culture  in  Austriilift,  and  nn)balily  it  will 
bo  found  tbe  more  preferiibltf  sort  in  all  the 
more  southern  wheut-growing;  countries. 

There  we  two  distinct  varieties  of  spelt, 
distiniiuished  as  the  uwned  and  the  awnless ; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all 
the  oerealia.  The  grains  of  this  arc  large, 
but  the  ear  contains  oidy  a  small  number 
of  tbeni,  as  a  portion  of  the  tiowers  prove 
barren.  It  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a 
spring  sown  crop ;  grows  strongly,  and  its 
Btalks  are  nearly  solid.  Bread  made  of  it« 
flour  is  said  to  be  of  a  dry  rpiality.  It  is 
'well  known  in  commerce  that  the  incom- 
parable Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  starch 
mid  dour  are  solely  obtained  iVom  spelt- 
wheat.  The  grain  cannot  be  divested  of 
its  husks  by  thrashing,  and  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  i>as.>ed  througii  a  mill.  It 
snould  however  be  sown  or  drilled  with  the 
hu.sks  on. 

10.  One-grained  wheat,  or  St.  Peter's 
corn  (7'.  iiumoccitcum),  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  wheats  by  its 
general  aj>i)earance,  in  which  it  resembles 
barley.  Ita  spikelet  consists  of  three  or 
four  florets,  one  of  which  only  is  for  the 
most  [lai-t  lertile,  and  hence  its  name  of  one- 
grained  wheat.  The  fertile  floret  has  a 
long  awn.  The  stem  of  this  species  of 
wheat  is  slender  and  rigid  ;  and,  from  being 
both  hard  and  fine,  tlic  straw  is  excellent 
for  tliatching.  It  is  allied  to  the  spelts, 
witli  which  it  was  clussod  by  some  of  the 
older  botanical  writers.  Ihis  species  is 
principally  cultivate*!  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  other  elevated  regions  of 
Europe,  and  in  barren  soils.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  less  gluten  than 
common  sorts,  it  answers  better  for  being 
boiled  into  gruel  tlun  for  being  baked  into 
breail.  The  four-sided  form  of  the  ripe 
ear  is  so  regular,  that  it  hiu  the  appearance 
of  being  carved  in  ivory.  It  hii.s  never 
forme<l  an  object  of  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  does  not  appear  to  j)Osse«s  pro- 
perties to  entitle  it  to  be  inti'o<luced. 

11.  Polish  wheat  (7".  polotiicum.)  This 
species  has  long  awns,  imd  is  distinguished 
from  ull  the  others  by  its  long  an<l  leafy 
calyx  and  corolla.  It  is  cultivate<l  in  Uer- 
uiany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Spain.  It  was 
brought  into  notice,  and  partially  eulti- 
Yoted,  in  some  of  the  counties  of  England, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  valued  on 
account  of  ita  productiveness  of  flour. 
But,  although  it  may  be  possessed  of  this 
quality,  its  tloreU  are  ol'ten  infertile,  and  it 
doe.s  not  merit  a  more  cxVtiaOVeA  tuNvvctc  m 


.--  \  tt«n.txic> 

thia  couulry.     \}u\es&  «on<u  nY«ixvu^'^.,S,\.'v&  \  vtick.'d^^ 
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apt  to  lodge  in  coaaoqi 
quality  of  the  com  is  " 

Varietien. — Th^ewauar^wMaoufm^m 
cies  of  w  heat  are  not  pemuacst  m  ihwiM 
racier,  though,  under  given        " 
will   remain    iini-1i:inii^..l   far 
period.  Under 
they  degenerai '  iice  ^ttyiaim  kaft 

that  were  once  TBlue<l  hare  now  omti% 
be  BO.  The  best  advice  thax  cm  bcpiM 
therefore,  in  tbe  choice  of  TaridJei  ■■  a^ 
varieties,  b  to  select  those  which  >fep» 
tiee  and  experience  of  tJicpraiei|isi  teM 
of  the  neigiibourhooil  have  ataafalMi* 
best.  Colonel  Le  Coutonr.  ooe  «ir  Al  bv 
authorities  on  tlie  cultnre  of  wkaC  ha 
given  us  the  result  of  his  experiasu^ 
great  experience,  upon  four  <rf'  tfce  IM 
pure  and  improve«l  varieties  of  wheat  btif 
introduced  into  England.  (Jim*.  A^- 
Eng.  A/rr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 J 3.) 

1.  White  downy.  This  exceUealHM 
is  believed  to  be  the  same  that  is  ■  ^ 
described  hj  Qoyt  in  his  Gtaerwl  I'w^ 
Oie  AffriaiUKre  of  Kent,  as  the  *&«; 
White,"  or  "  Velvet-eared,"  saidhviM* 
have  been  much  prized  by  Uie  laBsfckM 
then  entirely  lost.  The  seed  div  hay 
washed  and  steeped  was  sown  in  Mb0« 
inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  two  buikA** 
little  more  to  the  acre.  Tbe  viMtf  ^ 
carefully  haiid-hued  in  the  mantk  W  )i» 
which  caused  it  to  tiller  firedy.  TWfit 
ceding  crop  was  potatoes.  This  victtd 
withstand  the  most  severe  wealbsr.  Vb 
season  )837  to  1838  was  a  TCty  irraf «» 
lK)th  aa  to  wetneaa  and  seventy  <■  sA 
the  thermometer  having  fallen  lu  10°  fa^ 
freezing ;  but  the  crops  of  this  whaal  <■■' 
by  my  neighlniurs  were  pafcctU  tmm^ 
to  it,  and  of  great  |>radttce.  'ni»  «htf  a 
not  remarkable  fur  its  early  matnrily.tk*^ 
it  caimot  be  callwl  a  tartly  varirtT.  Il » 
not  subject  to  d.^u'iniiTate,  and  if  lOMi* 
is  paid  tosowip'.  '  par«!,aii4a^Bl^ 
or  even  occa>i  iryitie  tW  ■*■■ 
intended  for  it,  it  is  immnIm  da*  il 
never  degeneraKs.  The  only 
is  the  husklncss  or  velvety 
damp  weather  is  retentive  of 
in  snatchy  reasons  tho 
sprout  than  the 
It  is  not  much  nlf--'  — 
and  when  pickUil  nn 
found  with  smut-bol.^. 
shed,  even  when  over^ripc, 
verv  heavy  gales  wtthuot 
broten. 

2.  Ji-ruru 
scribed  Or 
car,  origi 


h  am^imii 


.  UttkiaUt* 

WMti  wSlM< 

■ir 
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■  in  aosd  pniaMa' ' 
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k  identical  with  some  excellent  sorts,  called 
in  Sussex,  Kent^  and  some  parts  of  Surrey, 
the  "  Chittuins ;"  in  other  parts  "  Peggie- 
ahum  ;"  in  Berkshire,  "  Trump ;"  in  Essex, 
"  Harilcastle;"    iii    some    eounlies,    "Old 
^—Suffolk  ;"  ill  !Seotlnn<l,  "  Hunter's  White;" 
^■•nd  assuming  several  olltor  names.     'rhiH 
^■Srheat  is  not  cniite  so  liiu-dy  iis  the  "honry;" 
^Wt  is,  ucverlheu'ss,  considered  i<utlieient!y  so 
^Ecito   succeed   throughout   the  kingdom,  ex- 
cepting the  northern  parts  oC  Scot  hind.     In 
fich   soils    it   tillers    uniazinglv,    nnd    pro- 
laccs  a  longer  straw  than  the  Iioary,  nor  is 
jt  so  Imble  to  sprout  in  a   moist   climate 
Dm  being  smooth-clmfTed  :  in  very  severe, 
aoist,  anil   stormy  weather,  it  will  be  laid 
oner  than  the  hoary. 

It  ripens  a  week  earlier  at  leiLst  than  the 

ricty  last  described,  mui  sliouhl  be  rea|K'ti 

rhile  the  grain  can  be  marked  by  pressure 

"  om  the  thumb-nail,  as  it  is  rather  liable 

shed  if  ove^-n|^e,  a  disadvantage  which 

be  honry  is  iR-ciitiarly  free  from,  as  it  is 

enacious  to  t'le  car.     In  a  dry  season  this 

rheat  will  atlbrd  u  beautiful,  clean,  white 

aw,  fit   for  bnnnet-mnking,  or  any   pur- 

JC  of  thatching  :  it  is  firm  and  tenacious. 

n  wet  seasons  it  is  rather  subject  to  rust, 

which,  under  such  circiuustauee.s,  almost  all 

wheat  suflers  from. 

3.  WhitlingloH    JHiea/.  — TIjc    seed   was 
ibtained    from    Mr.  W'hittington    himself, 

d   was   a   very  fine    pure    saiiijile.     The 

^  is  large,  full,  and  plump,  rather  of  a 

whitish-red  east,  nnd  a  littie  tiiick-skinne<i. 

The  seed  was  wa.<heil,  pifkled,  drained,  and 

limed,    then    sown    in    drills    seven    inches 

apart,    about   three    bushels    to    the    acre. 

Wlien   the   sec<l  is  large,   it  is  considered 

prudent  to  add  hsdf  a  bushel  or  more  to  the 

acre.     I  consider  this   to   be  a  very  hardy 

beat,  afr<irdinjj  much  herbage  and  straw, 

'ery  fit  for  being  eaten  down  by  sheep  in 

spring  when   sown    early   in    the  fall. 

The  Whittington   is  rather  a  late  wheat, 

"ipcning  a  week  or  ten  days  Inter  than  the 

ersey  Uantzic  before  described,  though  it 

in  bloom  on  the  same  day.     From  the 

larity  of  the  seed,  and  the  uniform  appcar- 

,ce  of  the  crop,  it  does  not  appear  Ukely 

degenerate,  nor  docs  it  seem  more  liable 

disease  than  other  wheats.     The  straw 

brittle,  and  many  ears  break  olT.     I  am 

opinion  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  that 

[the  value  of  this   description  of  wheat  is 

inuch  over-rated  :  the  iiiillers  dislike  it,  and 

n  certain  situations  it  is  apt  to  blight. 

4.  Bellevur   Tiilurmi,  —  lliis  admirable 
orictv  is  invaluable  where  it  is  adapted  to 

;hc  soil  and  climate.     The  seed  being  large, 

greater  (quantity  of  it  should  be  allowe<l 

usual.     This  wheat  has  succeeded  in 

north  of  Scothind,  and  ia  juflicienlly 
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hardy  to  withstand  the  winter  in  its  grassy 
state,  but  it  is  otherwise  more  valuable  as  a 
spring  crop  :  witliout  doubt  it  may  be  sown 
us  lat»!  (US  the  first  week  in  February  in  all 
the  milder  piu-ts  of  England,  with  a  |)ro- 
spect  of  reaping  quite  as  good  an  nverago 
crop  from  it  as  from  any  other  wheat,  but 
with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  more  flour 
than  from  most.  There  ia  no  tendency  to 
degenerate  observable  in  this  wheat,  as  far 
OS  the  e.xperieuce  of  five  or  si.x  years  goes  ; 
nor,  from  its  early  habits,  is  it  at  all  likely 
to  become  intermixed  by  fecundation  from 
other  varieties,  though  sown  about  the  same 
period,  us  it  will,  in  such  ca.ses,  flower  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  them.  It 
is  not  more  liable  to  disease  than  ordinary 
white  wheat.s  and  affords  a  very  fine  dear 
white  straw  :  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  Italian 
bonnet-making  varieties.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  disadvantnge  in  if,  which  is,  that 
the  ear  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  apt  to  break 
down,  though  not  break  off,  when  swept  by 
a  gale  about  the  pcriutl  of  ri|>ening ;  but  it 
has  a  countervailing  good  iiuality,  of  ripen- 
ing the  gniin  equally  well  though  bent 
down  \  as  is  the  cii.se  with  spring  wheats, 
which  ri|«?n  their  seed  well  though  quito 
laid,  which  with  winter  wheats  is  donbt- 
fiil.  Another  j>eculiarity  is  the  tenacity  of 
the  chaff  to  the  ear,  inure  remaining  on  it 
after  passing  through  the  thrashing-machine 
than  any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Tlie  following  sarts  I  have  also  growo 
experimentally,  but  not  having  raised  them 
in  tjuantities  sufficient  to  warrant  a  positive 
opinion,  which  prfibably  might  only  tend  to 
mislead,  they  ai-e  merely  named. 

Tlie  "  golden  drop"  is  one  of  the  best 
red  wheats,  affording  great  produce  in  com 
and  straw,  and  a  larger  (quantity  of  flour 
than  some  white  wheats. 

"  Hickling's  prolific  red"  is  a  productive 
variety,  but  rather  coarse.  The  properties 
of  this  wheat  are,  straw  long,  stout  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  at  the  head;  head 
short,  thick,  close,  and  heavy  ;  kernels  four 
ill  the  row  across  the  ear,  and  red  in  colour, 
with  the  chidf  white;  in  sample  the  wheat 
is  short,  plump,  thin-skinned,  and  looka  aa 
if  it  would  flour  well :  colour  dark  orange- 
red. 

Bi-own's  "  ten-rowed  chevalier,"  or  pro- 
lific, is  well  named,  where  it  suits  the  soil 
and  climate  :  it  is,  when  pure,  a  very  fine 
variety. 

"  Uale's  Hampshire"  is  a  verj-  enormously 
pro<luctivc  sort  of  bcanled  wheat.     "  Essex 
re<l"  a  very  good  variety.     "  The  duck's*' a 
bill"  wheat  is  very  pro<luctive,  but  bheddin^l 
greatly,  anil  not  vetN  tttl\wjvK«s««.*.    Vi<J>inu 
of  nou.  £ng.  Agr.  Hoc.  N«i\.\.\.-WS>^^ 
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•    In  order  to  present  the  particular  points  I  varieties  aboTC-describal,  the 
of  comparison  between  the  four  principal  |  appended  in  a  tabular  ionn: — 


1 

1              1 

L  — '■  ■     '^ 

1 

Hf 

1                    e  . 

t 

TUdbJ 

!                  — 

Vail«ta. 

Sou. 

Ma>nur«> 

8<i.ta«. 

TCiled. 

i 

1 

3 

!!•. 

kdu 

ftt. 

s 

White    1  Antflliicmni 
Downy.  5  1     Srhi»l.  light 

Kelp  Aibei.  9  qn 

IbuibcU. 

Jan.S. 

Aug.  IS. 

4S 

«»7  »l> 

a 

Mu^  ^«- ,  i»   tT^M 

;     I 

amt  rich. 

1   '     1 

Jeriry     )  1         Uittu. 
DuoUic  3  1 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dltu>. 

Au(.  12 

«3» 

«CSI 

430 

a 

»CI 

«,^..J 

Whit-     1  Do.  on  a  rrf 

3  bhdft.  nf  Umr,     3  buihdn. 

Jan.*. 

Ans-M 

U 

r7*B 

4«1 

« 

l«M 

Miiq'i  7  ll 

tlnglon.  3 

clay  tMltom. 

6qr<.  lime  s»lie*.  1 
'&  (]rs.  kelp  Mhe*. 

1 

m 

Bolle-    -| 

Ditto. 

Diuo.           Sbuiheli.  F«b. ». 

Aoi.  IT. 

M 

MM 

MS 

«  Mm 

■1  • 

^H 

TueTn- 

Uvera.. 

1 

N.B,  In  the  MtlmatK  of  profit  In  Ihf^  ta«t  mlumn  the  calculation  ti  rtol  made  with  relation  fn  IW 
of  the   whftati  as  to  their  protluctirenrs)  hi  Ilmir,  Hhich  It  mlf^ht  be.  but  accorillog  to 
value  of  good  wheat  ;  the  *traw  ii  valued  u  Inteocled  for  manure. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  account  of 
an  exporirapnt  on  the  relative  values  of 
several  varieties  of  wheat  by  Mr.  John 
Morton,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Joum.  of  the  Eng.  Agr. 
Soc.,  p.  39.  It  is  from  pmctical  and  care- 
fully carried  out  exijcriments,  such  as 
these,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
proportionate  value  of  different  species  and 
new  varieties  of  wheat,  and  from  which  we 
■nay  be  enabled  to  select  the  good  and 
reject  the  batl  kinds. 

The  profit*  of  fanning,  whether  the  land 
be  pasture  or  arable,  and  the  tenant  be  a 
feeder  of  stock  or  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
may  be  increased  in  two  ways.  The  atock- 
fnrmer  knows  very  well  that  the  return  he 
obtains  from  his  cattle  depends,  not  only 
on  the  kind  of  food  given  to  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  3up]ilied,  but  also  on 
the  feeding  qualities  of  the  breed  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  he  increaies  his  chance  of 
profit  as  much  when,  on  purchasing  from 
the  breeder,  he  selects  with  jiulgment,  as 
when  he  adopts  an  improved  mode  of  feed- 
ing. The  intelligent  farmer  of  arable  land, 
again,  exjiects  a  greater  Crop,  the  more  he 
has  been  able  to  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  and  the  better  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  manure  which  it  contains.  He 
exjiects  it,  becau.«e  he  knows  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  food  given  to 
the  piniits,  und  the  manner  in  which  they 
lu-e  pi-Dvidcil  with  a  constant  supply  of  it. 
The  crop  does  not,  however,  depend  only 
on  this  :  for  ns  two  beasts  fed  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  may  not  be  eijually  profitable, 
owing  to  IV  diflereiwe  between  them  regard- 
ing the  qutiuttly  iu\t\  (vuiXxV^  ot  ciitt  \e»c»,V. 
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they  afford,  so  two  diflerent  kindi  of  '^f^ 
though  sown  on  lanrl  precisely  cinular.  ■■ 
in  equally  gootl  condition,  may  p»f  ■»• 
equal  returns,  owing  to  a  difference hetw« 
them  regarding  the  quantity  and  <Hb6» 
of  the  flour  they  afTunl.  Hence  the  mftli' 
anoe,  too  often  overlooked  by  hrmm,  9f 
only  of  preparing  the  laud  for  th*  arf  • 
a  good  anil  sufficient  nuuiner.  bot  ■»>  ^ 
selecting  that  kind  of  se^.'d  which  cipc 
cuce  has  pointctl  out  as  being  ouaC  n^ 
able  and  protluctive.  It  was  with  avin. 
not  only  of  asct^rtaining  the  relatit*  ^ 
hardiness,  ami  <>lhcr  projierties  of  ■ 
of  tlie  most  commonly-planted  wfaetfk  IW 
also  of  effecting  an  iinproveniont  ia  fc 
best  of  them,  that  the  fidlowing  exj  uiont 
was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Nirt^nl* 
1837.  To  insure  accuracy  in  th«;  rMBltaKli 
was  necessary  th:it  llie  »««ds  oTeaeh  laii^ 
shoiUd  l)e  planted  so  •«  <■•  >.:■»*  ihtmdii 
equal  dbtances.  T^  ■ 
were  used,  each  six  .lo, 

lung,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
centre  of  each  )K>artl  waa  a  r 
three  inches  apart  and  ome  inch  'a  &■ 
meter.  A  dibble  was  duuIk  to  fit  iat-  •** 
hol(!s,  having  a  shoulder  at  the  di>Uas  rf 
2J  inches  from  tlie  {Njint. 

Wlicn  the  board  wa»  pLti(«>]  on  lit 
ground,  and  the  dibble  iKtt  ihraa^  fW^ 
hole  in  succession,  a  scnc*  nf  kill*  ■* 
thus  made,  two  tncbef  deep,  aod  di* 
I  inches  apart  from  centre  to  eealrb 
I  AAcr  this  had  been  duoe  tkraqfk^ 
first  boanl,  the  .<cconil,  whidi  wtt  Ua^^ 
it,  and  piu-allel  to  it,  wai  «nTni  ■•  1^ 
same  way  ;  and  then  th«  firat  wh  lakn  ^ 
a.'cA'^^'&.^t:!^  <)u  the  other  nile  of  da  «■■* 
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iy  proceodinft  thus,  the  whole  ground  was 
"aiwied,  and  then  one  grain  of  wheat  wa* 
tipped   into  each   hole.     The  rows  were 
Iku9    exootJ)'    six    inches   aput,    mid    the 
"ns  in  the  rows  were  three  inches  from 
Be  another.     The  rejfularity  with   which 
planting  wu.h  performed  wiu  thu*  mn-   1 
Bticully  accurate.    The  <;roii ml  planted   1 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  ^reat  oolite  j 
ation,  and   the  soil   is  a   stone   brasih,   I 
Dut  ten   inches   in   thickness.     Cropa  of 
atoes  luul  been  taken  off  it  for  a  succes- 
of  eight  years ;   and  it  had  been  roa- 
red every  alternate  year,  witli  a  compost 
r  equal  bulks  of  stable-dung  and  earth,  at 
rate  of  about  twenty  cubic  yards  per 


acre.  It  was  sirty-aeTen  feet  in  lencth ; 
and  three  rows  of  each  variety  of  wheat 
were  phintcd,  except  the  first  and  last  num- 
bers, of  which  there  were  four  rows.  The 
outer  row  of  each  of  these,  however,  was 
not  taken  into  account,  because  their  roots 
had  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  for 
their  growth  than  the  others,  wnose  roots 
touched  one  another  all  round.  The  end 
phints  of  each  row  were  also  rejected  for 
the  same  reason.  Sixty-six  feet  in  length 
of  ground  were  thus  taken  up,  and  three 
rows  of  each  variety  occupied  in  width  1 J 
foot :  the  ground  occupied  by  each  variety 
was  thus  ninety-nine  square  lect,  the  440tD 
part  of  an  acre. 
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Nora. — CrXauafc  •■  dw  «ra,  af  «ck  <(  llH  f  bMI 

Although  the  tabular  form  in  which  this 
experiment  is  detailed  ex])lains  itself  by 
the  headings  of  each  column,  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller 
unt  of  it.  The  seed  from  which  the 
It  ten  varieties  were  raised  was  carefully 
ted  from  specimens  of  each  obtained  in 
tbe  car.  Tlie  others  were  from  sampler, 
and  here,  also,  the  greatest  care  was  token 
that  the  seed  from  which  each  was  raised 
•hould  Ije  the  best  and  plum|iest  that  could 
be  obtained. 

The  first  five  columns  need  no  explana- 
tion beyond  what  is  given  at  the  heaii  of 
eiich  :  the  sixth  shows  the  iiuml^cr  of  grains 
lost  ffoiii  casualties.  If  the  frost  had  lioen 
tlic  onlv  agent  in  the  deslructii>ii  of  so 
many  oi  the  8ecd.^  this  column  might  have 
been  considercil  as  n  very  accurate  inilcx 
at  the  relative  hardi/iao  of  each  variety. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  havoc 
which  the  binls  made  must  also  Ih*  token 
into  account.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time, 
that  more  injury  was  sustaineil,  from  the 
latter  cause,  by  those  varieties  plante<l  on 
the  21st,  than  by  any  of  the  others;  but 
thus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
for,  if  the  great  loss  sustained  by  these  had 
been  wholly  owing  to  the  havoc  committed 
by  the  binls,  it  is  evident  that  the  varieties 
market!  Nos.  12.  and  15.  would  tiot  have 
Iteen  so  slightly  injured,  while  Kos.  11.,  13, 
14.  and  It!,  suffered  so  severely.  The 
figures  in  this  column  may,  therefbre,  b« 
said  to  indicate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
relative  ability  of  each  variety  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  a  severe  and  changeable  win- 
ter, such  as  that  during  which  the  ex^ex'v- 
mcnt  was  mai\e. 

\iit  % 
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which  ctune  to  perfection,  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  name  of  each  in  the  seventh  column. 
This  was  aseertaine<l  by  jMiUiiig  eiu^h  as 
they  respectively  ripened,  and  counting  the 
plants  of  each  belore  proceeding  to  the 
others.  In  this  way,  by  a  simple  subtrac- 
tion, the  numbers  contained  in  the  sixth 
I  column  also  were  ascertained. 
When  all  the  plants  of  any  variety  hod 
been  pulled,  the  number  of  ears  also  be- 
longing to  them  was  counted,  and  the  re- 
sults are  placed  in  the  eighth  column. 
Ry  dividing  these  by  ninety-nine,  the 
number  of  square  fi;et  which  each  variety 
jOecupied,  we  obtain  the  number  of  ears  in 
Mch  s<]uare  foot ;  and  tliis  in  placed  opposite 
the  name  of  each  wheat,  in  the  ninth  column. 
The  uvenigc  number  of  ears  to  each  root, 
ascerliuned  by  dividing  the  nmnber  of  ears 
by  that  of  the  roots,  is  placed  in  the  tenth 
column.  This  column  snows  the  degree  in 
which  each  species  iiossesses  the  iroportimt 
pro|>c'rty  of  spreading  and  shooting  out 
stems,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  of  til- 
lerivp  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary 
in  this  respect  greatly. 

After  having  been  pulled  and  drie<l,  the 
wheat  was  carefully  rubbed  out ;  and  after 
the  light  and  imperfect  grains  had  been 
separated,  the  weight  of  the  remainder  was 
taken,  and  placed  opjrasite  each  sort,  in  the 
eleventh  column. 

The  tliirti'enlh  column  contains  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  per  acre  raised  from  each 
variety.  As  tlie  ijuantitv  pr(Mluced  was  so 
small,  there  was  .lomc  ditliculty  in  obtaining 
the  piu-tii'ular.<  which  this  column  contains. 
Tne  mode  adopted  was  tliis.  The  ave- 
rage weiglit  of  several  of  the  varieties  was 
ascertaine<l  by  weighing  eight  pints  fif  ohcIi, 
to  be  at  the  rate  ot  sixty-four  pounds 
per  bushel,  some  being  rather  more,  and 
others  less.  The  numlx-r  of  bushels  were 
then  obtained  from  the  weight  of  wheat  per 
acre,  by  dividing  it  by  sixty-four. 

The  weight  of  straw,  which  is  placed  in 

I  the  fifteenth  and  si.xteenth  columns,  was 
ascertained,  after  the  roots  hiul  been  cut 
off,  and  after  it  had  remained  out  suffi- 
ciently long  to  dry  it  perfectly. 
After  the  earth  had  been  removed  fnim 
the  roots,  which  had  been  cut  olf  with  about 
two  inches  of  the  stem,  they  were  weighed, 
und  tlie  result  placed  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  columns.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  ascertain   the  amount  of  ve-'e- 

I     table  matter  left  in  the  soil  after  the  wheat 
crop   has   been    removed,    and    the    result 
greatly  exceeds  any  conception   of  it  tluit 
ha<i  been  previously  entertained. 
The  inferences  which,  it  is  presumed,  may 
he  drawn  from  iW  «!t>ON«  dcVaivX*,  (»i<t  >Jttc ' 
follow  tog ; — 
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1st.  With  r^arti  to  tLe  hanliaOB  rf  tW 
varieties,  whio^  m  we  hsfc  rinatj  miL 
may,  to  »  certain  extent,  bo  fcnlwri  bia 
the  particulars  cxwitained  in  th«  «db  «^ 
lumn,  that  Hx«y  may  be  pbeed  ■  ANt 
classes.  Nod.  5,  6.  8.  12.  15.4.aidi.hai| 
the  hardiest ;  Nos.  IS,  14.  1$.  and  t&td« 
the  most  delicate ;  and  No*.  1.  3.  7.  %m 
1 1.  occupying  on  arentte  ttoiicia 

2d.  \V  ith  n^iinl  to  t£e  prapotyofi 
Uig,  of  whieh  wo  have  olrcad/ 1 
Kos.  12.  14.  16.  and  1.  puoeia  h  ■  At 
greatest  degree  ;  that  Xoo.  3.  13. 4, 5,  i  U 
H.  and  2.  possess  it  in  the  least ;  tad  OM 
Nos.  7.9,  10,  and  II.  hold  a  xatSi^mlL 

3d.  That  with  respect  to  the  idriat 
value  of  each  variety  mentiooed  in  tlvt^ 
No.  12.  is  undoubtoilly  the  beft  c^cif,  ■ 
productiveness,  and  in  beinf  fdUaltf 
nardy;  that  No.  13.  is  as  undmbtrffdi 
worst  of  any,  aa  will  be  aeen  by  a  i  ~ 
to  any  of  the  oolunuu ;  ami  that  tJ»  < 
vary  greatly,  some  posaeasing  neoriy  tiMB 
times  the  productiveneas  of  other*. 

These  sixteen  diflbrent  »orti  rf  i 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  13.  15,  li.i 
ore  bearded,  are  merely  Tarietia  </  •• 
s(K.<cies  of  the  genus  TriUemm;  *■!  At 
circumstance  of  difli^rencea  existiat  iMf 
them,  some  pos!>ossing  three  time*  tar  nbi 
of  others,  shows  that  any  varietT  ■  apM* 
of  improvement.  This,  indeed,  d  (hDaa  ^ 
many  other  plants  besides  (lie  wbaL  Da 
originals  of  the  ]K>tat<>,  the  camM,  Mil tk 
turiii{>,  were  comparatively  ia^gaificaolai 
u.'ieless  in  theii  ion  as  foedkiti* 

was  only  by  cai  -peated  cakimiia 

tliot  they  were  :ii  u'li^riti  broi^kllsAa' 
present  condition,  and  mada  lohaidM^fl 
important  rank  uiiiong  the  many  aaMai 
plants  cultivateii  for  the  ttxid  of  ■■■  wl 
beast.  It  is  sup|><ii>ed  »>f-n.  sad  whc*  i 
has  been  trie<l  expcrieaee  rfMnklabet 
fact,  that,  by  tirsi  aaoertainlite  ih*  h^  tf 
many  voriciies  of  wheat,  an<i  |ilaaiB9  At 
finest  and  plumjiest  seeds  selected  6aB  At 
best  sample  thai  could  be  ubtaiaedi/^ 
the  lust  of  u  iui-cca»ioii  of  crupi^  tkt  il* 
of  which  was  raised  in  this  maBBCt,  aa4 rf 
the  others  from  seeds  setoctad  out  «f  At 
produce  of  the  preceding 
at  length,  aHijnl  a  wheat  of 
ductive  and  valuable  kiitd  than  ha*  I 
Iweu  usoil  liy  the  fanner.  The  i 
here  detailed  is,  then,  merely  thejll^'V 
in  the  procns ;  it  tnerdy  poiDl*  •*!  1^ 
l>est  of  the  varief^-  ^t,;..v,  ,,,„  ^^^  ^ 
improvement  v\  \    trpMlDi  a^ 

valion  still  renii    .         .     cJinJuL 

During  the  growth  of  the  mhteat,  m'/imrtd 
was  kept,  on  extract  from  which  «»  (*•• 
,  \isx'i^  tu>  it  refers  to  an  iafsct  whirl  ■■ 
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Mid  to  which  the  destruction  of  mooy  of  the 
■       ««e<l«  was  owing. 
I  Observiitions  of  this  kind  might  be  easily 

•  and  eenerally    made,   and   they  would   be 
vaeful  as  information  regiirdin^  the  nature 
and  habit.i    of   the    insects   Which    ultock 
wheat ;  luid  answers  to   the  how  ?  wlien  ? 
^B  And  where  ?  on  the  subjeot,  wliicli  would 
^fe  thus  be  obtaine<l,  afford  the  only  guide  to 
JP  the  invention  of  means  for  their  desttructiun. 

1838.         Extract  from  Journal. 

y  Stb.  —  All  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  ex- 
cept Nos.  13.  and  IS. 

14th.  —  Very  rainy  and  windy  weather. 
Wliether  will  this  be  found  to 
injure  or  iniijrovc  the  quality 
of  the  grain  ? 

16th.  —  Since  the  rain  of  the  Hth,  an 
orange-coloured  substance,  like 
rrut,  has  been  observed  in  the 
•eed-TesselK  of  some  of  the  ears, 
ti  if  the  rain  bad  got  in  and 
rotted  the  pollen.  A  very 
small  fly  has  been  observed 
about  the  cars  in  the  evening. 
Many  of  the  cars  are  tilling 
rapidly,  some  arc  already  full, 
and  others  are  only  in  blossom. 

I9th In  the  ears  of  wheat,  which  were 

before-mentioned  as  having 
abortive  grains,  owing,  as  was 
thought,  to  the  pollen  having 
been  rotted  by  the  rain,  I  now 
find  small  orauge-coloured 
grubs,  about  the  tenth  of  an 
mch  long,  doubtless  the  off- 
spring of  the  small  fly  ob- 
served about  a  week  ago. 
■  Aug.  4th.  —  All  these  grubs  have  disappeared. 

27th.  —  Nos.  4.  10.  and  11.  arc  ripe  and 
palled. 

88th.  —  Nos.  3.  5.  and  6.  arc  ripe  and 
pulled. 

S9th.  —  Nos.  7.  8.  and  9.  are  ripe  and 
pulled. 

—  Nos.  it.  12.  and  16.  are  ripe  and 
pulled. 

—  Nos.    1.   and  14.  are   ripe    and 
pulled. 

2d.  —  Nos.    13.  and  lb.  are   ripe  and 
pulled. 

The  HOeonnt  of  this  experiment  is  thus 

I  finished,    ami    there   now    remains   but   to 

vhut  will  have  alrea<ly  oi-eiirrcd  to  the 

der,  es])e(!inlly  if  he  bo  a  ]iractieal  man, 

I  it  is  not  one  nor  many  experiment!!,  if 

I  conducted  on  a  small  scufe,  which  will  uc- 

icuratel^  deteniiinc  the  |x>int  this  tends  to 

■  certain. 

Soil.  —  Although  wheat  can  be  cultivated 

ion  any  soil,  yet  heavy  loams,  slronc  clays, 

I  and  nmrls   are  consi<iered  to  hu  the  Ix'st 

wheat  sjjils,  and  the  lon;;ei  the  proportion 

i  of  alumin  in  the  soil,  tbo  heavier  will  bo 
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the  grain,  and  the  more  productive  th 

crop. 

Sandy  soils  (says  a  modem  writer)  ar»l 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  for 
they  are  deficient  in  that  degree  of  firmness 
which  is  necessary  to  support  the  roots  of 
the  plants.     It   is  therefore  ii  crop  which 
lihoulil  never  be  sown  on  such  land;  or  if 
grown,  it  shouUl  only  be  upon  one  plotijfli- 
ing   of  u  clover  ley,  and  then  afterwards  . 
folded  by  a.  flock  of  sheep.     {Brit.  Hiub.^l 
vol.  ii.  p."l40.)  1 

Very  fine  descriptions  of  wheat  ore  grown 
on  gravelly,  chalky,  and  flinty  soils,  which 
have  n  dry  subsoil. 

I'he  cultivation  of  wheat  varies  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  according  to  the  nature  ( 
of  the  soil.  L']K'n  heavy  clays,  the  course  j 
of  cropping  is  commonly  a  twelvemonth's 
fiillow,  with  from  four  to  six  ploughiiigs, 
&c.,  and  ft  dressing  of  manure  or  lime,  or 
both.  On  this  description  of  land,  wheat 
also  very  commonly  follows  beans,  which 
have  been  carefully  eleiuie<l ;  and,  thinlly, 
is  sown  extensively  upon  clover  leys.  On 
lighter  soils,  a  crop  of  turnips  or  ru|>e  sown 
in  May,  and  fed  off  by  sheep  early  in  the 
autumn,  is  freiiuently  substituted  with  ad- 
vantage instead  of  a  year's  naked  fallow. 
And,  again,  a  nrnctice,  but  which  I  strongly 
condemn,  is  still  followed  in  several  parts  of 
England,  of  sowing  dressed  or  folded  rye- 
grass leys  with  wheat.  (See  RoT.iTioN  or 
Crops.)  On  soils  adopted  for  turnips,  and 
where  the  drill  and  horse  hoe  arc  employed, 
a  course  I  much  approve  from  the  ley's 
return,  from  a  small  expenditui^,  consists 
of:  1st,  turnips  ;  '2d,  onts  or  barley;  3d, 
clover  ;  4th,  beans  or  peas ;  and  then,  5th, 
wheat. 

The  quantity  of  seeil  varies  consideraViIy ; 
and,  although  1  have  witnessed  large  crops 
grown  from  one  bushel  of  seed  drilled  {K.'r 
otrre,  the  rows  at  foot  intervals,  yet  the 
general  ()ractice  may  be  taken  at  from  Iwo 
to  three  bushels  [ler  acre.  The  time  of 
sowing  is  from  September  to  March ;  the 
winter  varieties  should  lie  in  the  ground 
by  the  end  of  November,  ami  the  sj)ring 
Ttirieties  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit. 
For  the  diseases  of  wheat,  see  Miu>ew, 
Ri'ST,  anil  ri.T  IN  Wheat.  And  I  may 
observe  that,  although  sulnect  to  several 
diseases,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  tho 
linrdiest  of  the  cereal  grasses,  luid  flourishes 
under  a  greater  variety  of  seasons  am*' 
climate.     See  TBMrBR.tTi:aB. 

Suirirte.  —  Wheat  is  either  sown  broad- 
cast, or  ny  the  drill  or  dibble.    Drilling  is 
the  most  jireferable  mode.    When  it  is  so' 
in  drills  the  usual  distance  between  the  ro' 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  \ue.Vwti-,VjwvVv"'' 
cttWed   tUvkV,  \.V\c  \m?,<it  "wvV«rttii»  w«. 
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better,  i^  4a*  dtey  maj  in  most  CMei  be  < 
etcn  asR  tban  tvelT«  inebet.  Ibe  best 
pcnod  of  KMraifc  it  Im>  been  Hid,  is  from 
abaot  the  niddu  to  ibe  end  of  September. 
Ibe  cilji  part  of  October,  however,  »  well 
anted  to  the  fowing  of  wheat,  aad  it  may 
be  coBtiBaed  tiQ  the  middle  of  November. 

Xbe  fvoportioa  of  seed  tlut  is  necenary 
mmtL  4*1*—^  s|ioo  and  be*  regulated  by  a 
irariety  of  diffateat  circumftances,  but  in 
MMral  6tMn  two  to  three  bushels,  aocord- 
iM  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the 
^MHte,  aad  tbe  period  in  which  it  is  put 
iato  tbe  gjwiod  maj  be  the  most  suitable 
proBortioM  for  soils  of  a  medium  slate  of 
terwi^,  ander  tbe  broadcast  mediod  of 
h-rrVp'"*'jf ;  but  where  the  drill  or  dibble 
•Ttteat  of  culture  'a  practised,  a  consider- 
qoaotitjr  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
See  San>. 
thecaseof  anameriaUow  the  quantity 
aieed  not  exeeed  two  bushels  to  the 
Wbca  tbe  sowing  takei  place  in  spring, 
may  be  extended  to  three 
le»  than  more. 
caltiTation  of  wheat  is  very  la^d  by 
of  tbe  following  methods:  1.  ay  te- 
_  tbe  grains  of  superior  ears  and  dib- 
bfing  tbeaa  in  a  seedling  bed,  four  inches 
aziart  every  way.  3.  By  diTiding  and  trans- 
plaatiaK  tbe  roots. 

Tbe  mmt  we^^  of  Rostock  and  Danuic 
floor  frooi  wheat  grown  in  the  Ballio,  made 
only  twenty-tbree  pounds  of  breaii,  very 
light  and  good,  but  not  so  white  by  niaoy 
shades  or  well  flavoured,  as  that  made  £com 
tbe  two  first  varieties  of  bame  growth. 

These  experiments  haTing  been  made  in 
my  own  fiiaeme,  may  be  relied  on.  The 
dough  was  worked  in  the  Froich  mode,  not 
UMJiBd  down,  turned  and  worked  with  closed 
imnds,  but  drawn  up  into  long  itrings,  and 
repeatedly  lifted,  in  order  to  expose  it  to 
tbe  action  of  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
which  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  bread, 
br  r«nderii»  it  more  light  and  easy  of 
du»tioo.   .t>ee  Bbzju>.  ' 

Xbe  superiority  of  the  hoary  variety  of 
wheat  wbieb  fomisbed  three  pounds  more 
bread  on  a  baking  of  eighteen  pounds  of 
flour,  or  an  increase  of  one  sixth,  over  the 
Dantzic  and  Rostock,  which  was  aLso  a  very 
fine  sample  of  flour,  is  thus  clearly  esta- 
biisbed.     (Z*  Csitfmr  oa  nitnu,  p.  44.) 

Stemimf  Ike  crop.  —  I  have  already 
briefly  aihrened  under  the  head  Rkapijio 
to  the  adranti^ges  to  be  derived  from  har- 
IMting  the  prain  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  but 
■•ve  reserved  to  this  place  some  further 
experiments  and  details  corroborative  of  the 
benefit  and  profit  re.suliing  therefrom,  by 
Mr.  John  Hannnm  ot  'SoTvVk\><:\^Vv.vo\s^iisat 
IVeUierfoy .    Tbis  gcM^emux  T«m».T\ts — 


»  Hawiac  Miected  a  bU  af 
lutuled  red  wJkeal'  tar  tbe  < 
August  4.  IMO,  I  cot  a  Had.  At  Aii 
time  it  waa  quite  green,  t.  r.  boib  mem 
and  ears  irere  in  tall  vigour,  lai  U  d 
sap.  Tbon^  tbe  grain  appesred  taiih^ 
formed,  tbe  diaff  adU  ndhcred  sn  Sai^ 
it  that  it  was  searceiy  poMfiife  Cs  mfitt 
them  by  friction  in  tM  Bands.  Wkasn*- 
rated  it  was  large  and  ptump^  bat  sa  md 
mSk,  that  tbe  alighl«>t  tutjgm.  nkmi 
the  whole  to  a  juicy  cwmistfCT  «r  fli^ 

"  This  sbeaf  stood  m  tbe  ficU  fa  s  fat- 
night,  when  it  vras  faooaed.  On  tbe  a^ 
day,  August  18,  I  cot  anotbs.  Ibe  wbtf 
was,  of  coiine,  yet  '  gKeen,'  '["•^'Tt  P^ 
tlvely,  or  '  not  ripe,  if  we  ifvak  a^ 
tively,  —  beinc^what  fanaers 
term  •  roic.'  Tbnt  is,  the  straw, 
ap]>cariDg  at  a  ■*««««»■■*»  green, 
auiiii"  '  ' ' — '■'.  was  of  a  hue  QtH  S|fs«l> 
matli  'W  i  while,  for  at«el  *  fa* 

npwx  _ tiie  gitynod,  it  was  ^*y(t- 

low.  The  ears,  too,  were  man  sea,  At 
chafi'  tinged  witb  various  sfaades  of  y<lM 
and  grecu,  and  tbe  grain  itaelf,  aha  M» 
rated,  soft  and  palpy.  bat  not  aMrssU 
of  duid  as  before.  Tbe  jodbaaM  af  tfa 
farmer  will,  however,  best IcUldm  Ae e*' 
ditions  of  tbe  wheat,  ba«b  atthasaaltf  A> 
preceding  rutting,  wbea  I  any,  that  ia  ^ 
other  fort n'  "  vrhole fido wm Hf  '■ 
the  end  o!  ig^  (Se|itaabr: 

bouso<l  the  >neiu  eat  oa  Angiat  Is.  tH 
which  hod  remained  ffm"— ■!  to  tbe  volbr 
in  the  interval,  and  mt  a  tbiri  Tha  I 
have  said  was  '  ripe:'  but  br  the  Uta  I 
don't  mean  that  <)«««£  of  nprtiwi  ^Am 
the  straw  breaks,  tbe  eats  ewl,  sat  At 
grain  shakes  out :  bat  tbat  onodMm  ii 
which  it  is  customary  to  cotaoMaoe  la^fat 
it,  —  when  the  $trsw,  &0Bi  tbe  rM(*  Utfa 
ear,  is  uniformlv  veUow,  aad  ha*  fait  il 
symptoms  of  rivMlltealtb. 

'  "^  On  the  1-Ub  of  Se}«c9riber  A«dM 
sheaf  was  taken  from  tbe  fieU  and  uiakft 
preserveil,  along  witb  tbe  other  rw%  iX  V 
lit  of  \uTcmbcr.  when,  out  of  etA  '■C 
I  selected  100  ears,  and  pat  oadi  pared  iv 
a  separate  bag.  Tbe  straw  from  atci  d 
these  parods  nf  can  was  usuui^  «^ 
fully. 

^  The  ears  ia  one  b^  fKo.  I,  or  lfat«rt 
very  green)  were  iMnr  tbiMJifd,  Ih*  4tf 
carefully  i>eparued,  and  the  groas  md^d 
the  corn  yielded  asceruiaed  bj  m  **■ 
tremely  accnratfi  bntatsea  The  mdiAm  d 
a  fixed  measurv  uf  a  certaia  oaaW  d 
grains  were  next  foaod.  Tm  m^md  s»W> 
dkis  rat  reptaird  •prero/  CiaMa 

"  No.  2.  (cut  raw)  and  Xo-  »  (ript)  y 
derwenl  the  same  proeaH :  iat  lae  hhv 

qK  Vtiu^  «en  <&at  UBanriac  tabk :  — 


WHEAT. 


IComparative   WrighU  of  Wktat  reaped  at 
different  period*. 


"^cJ^™*"^ 

Grow 
Produce. 

Equil 
Meuure. 

E<i<ut     1 
Number  of 
Gralnt. 

Na  1.  August  4. 

(very  greoo)  - 
No.  2.,  Aug.  18. 

(ra»)  -  - 
Na  3.,  Sept.  1. 

(ripe)    -        - 

576 
738 
650 

SS8 

580 
570 

19J 
23J 
221 

"  A«   this  talilo    ia    merely    eomjianitive 
(the  weiglits  used  being  in  iiarl.'i,  ami  ck-ci- 
d  parts  of  llie  same,  ibr  the  convenience 
minute  experiments),  it  may  not  tw  un- 
necessary to  {live  the  following  table  of  the 
islMoliite  weights  of  each  samjile  in  uumceii, 
cbms,  scruples,  and  grains  Troy :  — 


Crou 
Produce. 

Kqunl 

Hduurw. 

Eqittl  Num- 
lier  of  Ormtni. 

No.l. 
No.  a. 
NaS. 

5  3  e  p-- 

4    0    0     0 
fi    0   3   13 
4   4    0     6 

3  3  G  P- 

3  7    1    13 

4  0    0  13 
8    7    9     0 

3  3  6  P-- 

0  10  5 
0    1    0  17 

0  1  0  is| 

"  The   straw    belonging   to  ew'h  sample 
IS  now   weighetl  (all  tlie  parcels  having 
svioiisly  been   made  of  the  same  length, 
.ommenciu^  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear), 
Irhen  the  following  was  the  result ;  — 

\Comparalive  Weights  of  100  Straw;  of  an 
equal  length,  belonging  to  the  sample!  Not. 
1,  2,  3. 

No.  1.  (green)      =       550. 
No.  2.  (raw)  -       475. 

No.  3.  (ripe)  =       450. 

"  Tlie  next  thing  to  be  ascertained  was 
[the  (juality  of  the  produce,  or  tlie  compara- 
Itivc  worlli  of  each  description.     Believing 

the  old  saying,  that, 

*  The  proper  value  of*  thing 
It  Jutt  lu  roudi  u  It  will  bring.* 

Sth  of  November  I  attended  market, 
•sked  the  opinion  of  an  ext<.'n8ive  com- 
.^  as  to  the  values  of  the  respective 

••mples,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  day. 
^  Bift  opinion  was, 

No.l.        -        -  61(.  per  quarter. 
No.  2.        -        -  64».        ditto. 
No.  3.        -        -  62*.        ditto. 

t  Putting  the  same  samples  into  the  hands  of 
an    extensive   corn-factor  and    milter,    his 
opinion  of  its  value,  aad  whiU  he  leoM  give 
to  bvy,  was  fur 
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No.  1.        -        •  61*.  per  qumrter.     ' 
No.  i.        -        -  63».        ditto. 
No.  3.        -        -  61*.        ditto. 

Adding  these  values  respectively  together, 
atid  taking  the  mean  price  of  each  (by  which 
■we  shall  obtain  as  near  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  us  possible),  we  have 

No.  I.     =     61ir.  (III.  per  quarter. 
No.  2.      =     63*.  Gtl.  ditto. 

No.  3.      -      61f.  6(1.  ditto. 

"  The  loss  or  gain  on  these  samples,  by 
reapin";  at  different  periods,  will  be  best  seea 
from  the  following 

Table  of  the  relative  Weighti  and  Value  of 
Wheat  cut  Augiixt  4,  Aitgunt  18,  unJ  Sep- 
tember 1  ,-  that  ml  Uut  (or  ripe)  being 
taken  as  the  stamlard,  and  unity  assumed 
as  its  value  in  each  column. 


ill 

■&ZO 

53  = 

1" 

a 

i 

sty 

# 

No.  a.  Sept.  I. 

(ripe) 

1        1 

1 

1 

I 

No.  fi.    Aug. 

(raw) 

i«  lA 

lA 

life 

^ 

No.  1.    Aug. 

(green)      - 

m  m 

H 

411 

ij 

"  According  to  this  table,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wheat  reai)ed  a  fortnight  before  it  i 
was  ripe  has  the  advantage  of  the  ripe  iu^^^ 
every  point :  ^| 

1st  In  weight  of  gross  prodnce  ^,oT  13}  per        ' 
cent 

2d.  loweightof  equal  measures^,  or  nearly  ^H 
{  per  cent.  ^^ 

3d.  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  }^,    ™ 
or  nearly  2}  per  cent. 

4tb.  fn  quality  and  value  ]}),  or  above  3^ 
per  cent, 

Sth.  In  weight  of  straw  ./^  or  above  5  per 

^H 

On  the  other  hand,  that  reaped  a  mouth  be-  ^1 
fore  it  was  ripe,  has  an  advantage  o{'2'2  jMir 
cent,  in  weight  of  straw,  compared  with  the 
ripe,  but  in  every  other  point  has  the  dia>,  ^1 
advantage :  thuN  ^| 

1st.  In  weight  of  gross  prodnce  jf,,  or  H,| 
per  cent. 

2d.    la   weight   of  equal  measures   i^p,  or 
rather  more  than  J  per  cent 

3d.  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  gnuBS  {f, 
or  better  tliim  13J  per  cent. 

4th.  In  quality  and  value  j^  rather  mont. , 
than  2  per  cent 

"It  may  be  here  neeessarr  to  mc.R<i«  _ 
that  the  tktunvW  "Svo.'J  ^^NVt")  "«•«*  >'er^^«^<^ 


I 


,  ra/Aerrtwrw,  feeling  rough  i 

lie  No.  2  (raw)  was  nuite  na  bold,  but 
veri/Jine  awl  thin  in  the  skin.  No.  3  (green) 
•was  also  a  good  and  clear  sample,  hiU  muf  A 
xmaUer  than  either  of  the  other.  This  will 
account  for  the  apparently  anomalous  fact 
of  there  being  srarcely  any  difference  in 
the  marketable  vidue  of  the  green  compared 
with  the  ripe,  while  there  is  a  difference  of 
13  j>cr  cent,  in  favour  of  the  ripe  in  weight 
of  equal  numbers  of  grains ;  for  the  sam- 
ple being  dry  and  good,  the  buyer  lost  little 
by  this  inferiority  in  the  size  of  grain,  as 
the  weights  of  equal  measures  were  the 
some,  —  the  difference  of  ^^  scarcely 
making  ^  lb.  in  the  sack. 

"  Before  venturing  to  draw  any  deduc- 
tions from  these  experiments,  let  us  put 
their  rcaultii  in  a  still  more  practical  point  of 
view. 

"  Suppose  we  have  three  acres  of  wheat, 
one  of  which,  reaped  when  ripe,  yields  us 
30  bushels  of  corn  and  one  ton  of  straw ; 
what  will  be  the  gross  value  of  the  same  ? 
And  what  the  value  of  the  other  two  acres, 
according  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  fore- 
going experiments,  supposing  each  acre  U> 
he  exactly  e<iual  in  crop,  and  the  one  reaped 
a  fortnight  and  the  other  a  month  before  the 
ripe,) 

"  Before  answering  this,  we  must  fix  a 
value  for  the  straw  —  say  2rf.  per  stone, 
which,  talcing  into  account  that  used  by  the 
farmer  himself — and  many  cannot  sell 
any  —  \a  as  much  as  it  is  actually  worth. 
Whence  we  have,  for  the  acre  of  ripe, 

£  :  d. 
30  bushels   of  wheat,  at  61 «.  6(2. 

per  quarter  (the  price  of  sample 

No.  3.)  -        -        -        -     11   10     7i 

I  ton  of  straw,  at  2d.  per  stone    -       16    8 


the  total  or  groas  weight ;  la!,  I 

cannot  be  taken  into  acroust  is  dte  | 

ca^e,  where  both  acre*  art  njijia^rf  k  i 

OB  equal  number  of  grain*. 

"  To  the  wei^bld  of  e<piat  me 

of  equal  numbers  «1'-r-\-'   I-hJi  da  nmJi 

of  many  careful  tii  jtctiiaaHK 

be  urged;  and  thev  ... ^   -...^-Ij  waSaatt* 

enable  us  to  t<dl    the  pnxluce  ot  a  as 

of  •  raw,"  when   that  of  the  '  life'  •  • 

busbehi.     Thus,  in  the  first  taUe^  wthn^ 

Welch c  of  «<|a>l       WiMi^art 
liauun*.         SwrnStKiSmm. 

No.  2.  (raw)  -       -  580  -  -  ttU 

Na  3.  (riiw)  -        -  570  -  -  IKi 

Now   put    m=  this    meaaoic,  nd  i<>6r 
number  of  gniaa  vtigbed  of  tack  mlt;  tm 

n  :  22-7 
of  No.  3., 


tm 


'the  munte  «f  i 


Gross  prxiduce  -  X12  17    3^ 

"  Let  us  next  take  the  acre  cut  '  raw.' 
Before  we  can  come  to  its  value,  we  must 
first  resolve  the  question,  How  much,  in 
measure,  will  the  acre  produce  us,  supposing 
it  to  produce  30  bushels,  if  cut  when  ripe  ? 
"  In  solving  this,  us  we  must  assume  each 
crop  to  be  exactly  equal  if  cut  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  would  deter- 
mine the  difference  ciiused  by  reaping  at  an 
earlier  perio<l,  we  cannot  found  our  calcu- 
lations upon  the  gross  might  of  the  two 
saiiqiles  (Nos.  2  and  3) ;  for,  allhoiigh  there 

is  no  doubt  but  that  this  weight  was  uiateri- 

ally  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  wheat 

ut  the  time  of  i-eaping  (indeed,  the  difference 

in  the  weight  of  etiual    numbers  of  grains 

proves  the  fact),  it  is  possible  that,  in  sclect- 

UJff  llie  100  ears  from  Xiic  *Vwi?,  V  ■axi-jUt  , - 

take  out  of  oi^c   sVtcixt  cat*  Ni'wNi  a  mcav^^T  \  tv^vxei-V-s  <««. 
l'27i  \ 


I  :  "j^-the  w«j^«fa««| 
whence 
i~:i::57o; 
of  Na  3.  in  the  i 

Again,  simibrl y.  a  :  83-45 : :  1  :  ^.  vo^ 
of  one  grain  of  No.  2.,  and 

-j^  :  1 :  :580  :  ^^^ihe  Dimbcr  of  fiwm 
of  No.  2.  in  the  measoie  «. 

A_j       .  WO"     a-75»     ..  r. 

by  one  prain  of  No.  3.  (ripe) ;  and 

'■+23»  =  '.'M>.-  =  U>e  »P«»  ooc»|iiolfcy» 
grain  of  No.  S.  (raw). 

Now,  as  there  are  the  mn«  nnmhtntpi^ 
upon  each  acrv.  and  ■■  the  mm  at  rif*  p«k 
30  boiheli,  we  have 

w^^S'-So     bodMis  :  ao-UKW 

bashela,  the  produce  of  one  acre  m  •  tt*- 
night  before  the  ripe. 

Again,  by  reference  to  page  IT.  ■  *» 
second  table,  we  have  I  aod  1^  m  iW  nUw 
weights  of  the  Hiraw  No.  S.  aad  lla  li 
whence,  as  No.  3.  ii  mppund  to  | 
ton, 

1 :  iA::i«>itonca  :  ies|«aM*.iW«tUf 
upon  the  acre  reaped  when  raw.  Aai  C»*> 
whole  produce  of  the  acre,  we  hare 

.30-1307  bushels  ofwIieMt.  ai  tSt. 

Hd.  per  quarter         -         .         •     II  IS 
168  stouvs  of  straw,  at  id.  far 

stone      -         -         •         .        .      I    • 


Adopting  the  same  eoanc 

the  acre  cot  fim,  t,  r, 

and  which  corresponds  wiib 

get 
ses« 


1S75'''1>«  nnmhcrof  gram*  sf  liiy^h 

the  nieosure  m ;  whancw 


n 
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But  (vide  above),  *'fj^=«pacebyoticgraJn 

r  the  ripe;  whence  ^^  :  '^ : :  30  biuhels  : 
•1356  biuhels,  the  produce  of  the  acre  cut  a 
nUi  before  the  ripe.      And  (vide  "  Table  of 

uvc  weights,"  &c.,  page  ^'O 
1  :  l}::iriO  stones  :  1<J5{  stones    of  straw, 
produce  of  the  same  ;  whence  we  have 

£    ,.  d. 
■ISSa  bushels  of  wheat,  at  CU. 
per  quarter      .... 
[195)  stones  of  straw,  at  2d.  per 
stone      .        .        .        .        - 


9  19    ai 


1    12     7 


£11    U    li)J 
The  total  products  of  the  three  acres  stand 

£    :    d. 
fo.  S.  Reaped  when  ripe    -        -     12  IT     3^ 
[No.  a.  Reaped  a  fortnight  earlier-     13     7     ^ 
\  Vo.  I .  ReB|>ed  a  month  before  the 

ripe II   11   10| 

[Showing  a  Uuii  of  1/.  ba.  bd.,  or  about  10  per 
Icent.,  by  cutting  very  green  ;  and  o  y«i«  of 
.  \Qt.  pir  acre,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  by  reaping 
Via  a  raw  state,  or  a  fortnight  before  it  Man 
|ripe. 

"From  the  almve  diftaild,  it  would  apjwar 
that  it  is  the  farmer's  iiit«>reHt  to  i!Ut  hb 
wheat  before  it  becomes  thoroughly  ripe. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  dispused  to  doubt 
de<Iuotiong  of  such  importance,  drawn  from 
•uch  limited  experiments.  Tliia  objet'tion 
the  writer  antieipntes,  because  it  ia  a/ natural 
one,  which  lie  felt  biuisclf,  when  he  eon- 
Milered  the  most  important  eimclusious 
[  which  resulted ;  when,  however,  he  retraced, 
I  Mtp  by  ttep,  hit  incealigatioiiM,  icithmU  any 
Jvuriatum  in  thai  reiult,  be  could  no  longer 
I  Tefiise  to  believe  it  true  tilt  be  prove<l  it 
-nntnie.  He  i.i  aware  that  there  are  other 
points  of  consideration  in  this  subject  — 
that  there  are  |>eculiarities  in  the  nature  of 
land,  of  seed,  or  of  jeason,  and  that  there 
is,  OS  in  all  man's  investij^ations,  a  pot- 
tihility  of  error ;  any  of  which  eircumatances 
might  materially  affect  the  result  of  experi- 
ments upon  so  limited  a  scale  as  the  present 
one;  and  for  tliis  reason  he  will,  if  all  be 
well,  give  the  subject  a  trial  in  the  ensuin<; 
,  harvest,  on  a  much  more  comprehensive 
That  the  results  of  theie  expcri- 
Bts  will  be  corroborative  in  the  main 
rSoints,  be  has  no  doubt,  and  for  this  cause 
he  feels  no  hesitation  in  laying  the  preceding 
details '  before  the  ar^ricultural  world ; 
moreover,  as  he  has  in  no  case  given  a  de- 
duction without  the  grounds  u]Km  which  it 
rci*te>l,  the  degree  of  '  ucceptiilion '  which 
^  the  re.ider  may  give  it  rests  with  hiuiaulf. 
^B  The  most  six-pticul  he,  however,  flutters 
^1  himself  will  think  it  '  worthy '  of  beitig 
^M  testeil,  if  of  nothing  more. 
H^      "  in  testing,   hovever,   the   oonduaion 


which  the  foregoing  experiments  warrant, 
there  are  some  other  advantages  which 
strengthen  that  conclusion,  which  must  not 
be  forgotten.  That  they  have  not  been 
considered  in  the  nreceding  pages,  is  not 
because  they  are  ol  no  import,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  they  are  of  such  con- 
sequence, that  the  writer  could  not  assign 
them  an  aiUquate  momentary  eulite.  And 
had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  havo 
at  once  miule  the  details  of  his  ex])erimentd 
valueless  by  mixing  the  real  results  o{ prac- 
tice with  the  imaginary  ones  of  opinion. 
Before  the  subject,  however,  can  bo 
thoroughly  sifted,  they  must  be  considered. 
The  eireumslanccs  are  these  :  —  indejiend- 
ently  of  the  4  jwr  cent,  gain  (according  to 
the  foregoing  experiments)  by  reaping  our 
wheat  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe,  we  have, 

"  1st,  Straw  of  a  better  (junlity. 

"  2d,  A  better  chance  of  securing  the 
crop;  and, 

"  3d,  A  saving  in  securing  it. 

"  1st,  '  Straw  of  a  better  quality.'  Thii 
is  eiuiily  demonstnited,  both  for  the  purpoM 
of  food  and  mniiure. 

"  As  un  article  of  food,  the  value  of  any 
j  vegetable  depends  upon  the  gross  quantity, 
or  iijioii  the  conibiiujtion  of  certain  sub- 
stances termeil  soluble,  from  their  entering 
into  union  with  water.  This  rule  appliei 
particularly  to  the  grasses  which  are  used 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  feeding  tUx-k.  The  sub- 
stances generally  found  m  these  grasses  are 
saccharine  matter  or  sugar,  mucilage  or 
starch,  aii<l  gluten  or  albumen,  and  bitter 
extract  and  saline  matters.  Of  these  the 
sugar  is,  no  doubt,  the  most,  and  the  ex- 
tractive matter  the  least,  nutritive;  the 
latter  having  been  found,  by  experiment,  to 
come  awiiy  >n  the  dung  of  the  animal  con- 
Buraiiig  it,  while  the  other  matters  were  ab- 
sorlied  by  the  Imdy. 

"  Now,  wheat  is  a  species  of  grasH,  and 
the  value  of  the  straw,  as  aii  article  of  food, 
depends  upon  the  (luaotity  of  nutritive 
matter  contained  in  it.  ''This  nutritive 
matter  must  be  very  small  in  straw,  us  now 
generally  used,'  the  practical  farmer  will 
say,  '  for  straw  per  te  is  but  iioor  food, 
and  scarcely  able  to  sustain  life.  This  ia 
true ;  '  from  400  grains  of  dry  barley  straw,', 
gays  Sir  11.  Davy,  'L  obtained  8  grains 
matter  soluble  in  water,  which  hail  a  bro< 
colour,  and  tasted  like  mucilage.  FVonrI 
400  grains  of  wheatcn  straw,  I  obtained  S 
grains  of  a  similar  substance.'  With  I  hi 
paucity  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  /•Ira 
Before  us,  how  cati  we  inTounl  fur  the  f 
that,  in  the  sap  of  wheat,  tlie  straw,  and  ii 
all  succulent  plant:*,  there  i.i  naturalltf 
great  proitorlian  of  nvuciUiK'tiumi  uiA  wvccVa- 
rtne   matter  t    'XlU«  «»»«««  \»  <va^   '"■  ~ 


^. 


\ 


grutes  and  succulent  planU,  the  greatest 
pnipoption  of  this  is  present  before  the 
flower  is  dead  ripe.  So  in  wheat,  when 
we  allow  the  straw  to  remain  till  thoroughly 
ripe,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  is  converted,  hy 
the  action  of  light,  heat,  &c.,  into  mucila^ 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  nutritive 
powers  of  the  grass  absorbed  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  lost  in  some  manner ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Sint'hiir  observes  in  his  Report  of  Ex- 
perimenU  tm  Grouses,  '  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  straws  or  leaves  that  have 
been  dried  after  they  were  cut  in  a  succu- 
lent stale,  and  those  which  are  dried  (if  I 
may  «o  express  it)  by  Nature  while  grow- 
ing. Tlie  former  retain  all  their  mUritive 
potoers,  but  the  latter,  if  completely  dry, 
very  little,  if  any.' 

"  As  a  manure,  too,  the  straw  cut  "  raw" 
15  equally  superior  to  the  ripe  ;  for,  as  it  is 
an  agricultural  axiom,  that  the  better  the 
food  of  an  animal  is,  the  better  the  manure 
from  it ;  the  manure  from  a  stock  consum- 
ing this  straw,  cuntainiiig  a  fair  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter,  must  be  more  valuable 
than  that  from  stock  consuming  the  rijie 
with  scarcely  any  in  it. 

"  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  farmer's 
straw  is  converted  into  mimurc  without  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  mastication  and 
digestion.  For  this  purpose  the  unrii)e 
straw  is  equally  preferable,  as  all  unrtpe 
vegetables  are  manures  without  preparation  ; 
the  soluble  and  nutritive  extracts  which 
they  contain,  beinn;  the  principal  agents 
in  forming  vegetable  manure ;  as  they  not 
only  combine  to  render  the  process  of  de- 
coin|K>8itiou  the  more  rapid,  by  breaking 
down  the  woody  fibres,  &c.  in  the  miuiure 
heap,  but  are  also,  in  their  ])ure  and  lieparatc 
states,  stimulants  to  vegetation. 

"  It  may  be  ur^ed,  that  the  increased 
value  of  the  straw  is  more  in  favour  of  that 
cut  very  green  (No.  1.)  than  that  cut  a 
fortnight  later  (No.  2).  This  is  true ;  but 
to  produce  this  increase  of  value,  if  we  cut 
our  wheat  so  early  as  No.  1,  we  have  a 
tltfiecafiim  of  the  grain  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  diminish  the  meamired  produce  above  12 
per  cntL  ;  while,  by  reai>ing  with  No.  2,  we 
aiv,  so  far  from  iiijurmg  either  sample  or 
measure,  actually  improving  botli,  and  at 
the  same  time  guiniiig  aljove  3  per  cent, 
in  the  weight,  and  at  feast  as  much  in  the 
quality  of  the  straw.  Kor  the  increase  of 
weight  in  the  latter  is  not  produced  by  a 
gWater  produce,  but  by  the  presence  of  a 
greater  portion  of  those  soluble  siilistanccs 
whi<-h  are  alike  necessary  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life —  are  alike  the  nutritive  part 
OJ  lood  and  the  tiuickening  principle  of 
manure. 

"  2d,  We  come  uo'w  Vo  \)ti(i  iocotti^  «I\n«xi< 
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tagc, 
crop.' 

"■  This  is  oclf-erident.  We  gM  a  Cn- 
night  at  the  commonceioent  of  harroL  H 
the  weather  be  gofxl,  we  can  9er.iire  a  pwl 
portion  of  our  wheal  before  v«  ikiiii 
scarcely  have  be^n  upon  llie  «U  (^iMi 
It'  not,  we  can  wait  ;  so,  under  asy  OR^ 
stances,  our  ciances  of  seeuriaf  tktenii 
must  be  greater.  >T'----<- •■•.  If  we  lif  » 
retrospect  of  the  li  a  traaba  4 

vears,  we  shall  tint!  '  i;  all  ifenrif 

harvests  have  been  what  we  term  '  fxi' 
ones.  I.e.  ^ood  ns  records  weatber.Mllb 
condition  in  which  the  grain  wm  mcotA 
Wlien  the  neculiarities  of  our  Smitt,  in 
general  fickleness,  and  ita  still  ^ 
bility  to  change  as  the  autumo 
are  considered,  this  will  require  i 
nation. 

"  If  we  look,  too,  at  the  Ui<t  I 
we  shall,  I  venture  to  sar.  find,  that  m  i 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  grain  which  ws»  I 
cut  was  secured  in  the  be$t  condilii*.  St 
an  example  of  this,  the  crop  of  IDAd 
sulBce.  The  crops  wer*  late,  the  hteoaiig 
of  reaping  the  vame,  ami  tlic  nsiSl  wu, 
that  in  the  North  uf  En^ond  fiM  71  ff 
cent,  of  the  whole  trheal  crop  teat  itanf^ 
And  lull  73  per  cent,  of  Chat  wfcirh  ■• 
uninjured,  I  will  also  venture  Xa  mt,  •« 
that  which  was  cut  the  first.  In  TorUin 
this  was  especially  mxn  ;  Air  the  tmi^t 
wheal  was,  with  the  greatest  djlficaln,  «• 
cured.  In  this  village  (Xonh  DncittB) 
not  a  sheaf  was  in  stack  tilt  the  day  mIm 
and  on  some  faring,  the  very  <fay  «•■  *^ 
the  rainy  weather  set  in. 

"  The  fretpient  recurrencvof  nek  j^ 
as  this,  will  teach  the  value  of  vm  afcf- 
nighl,  better  than  any  thing  that  eai  I* 
said  here.  And  (hat  they  will  tvev  ii  k» 
yond  a  doubt.  What  has  hafipeDal  *■ 
may  happen  again,  but  wliat  ho*  frMiMdl 
happened  (as  this  soi '  ,t  haa),  vM 

the  same  causes  in  •  > j  w«  are  «*>- 

nmted   in  saying  u-ul   happen  agaim  ^ 
often. 

"  3d,  The  taring  ia  teemrii^  tk  ntiB  ii  • 
double  one.  In  the  first  pbca,  xhtn  m  ka 
waste  in  moving  or  riempixtg,  aod  ■•  img^ 
of '  shaking '  or  '  necking '  in  atnmg  vi^ 
In  the  second  place,  tluT*  ia  an  ataalMr 
economy  in  the  ejipenoeaf  reapii^lfceenfh 
which  may  be  thus  illtntnUed. 

"The  busy  period  of  karrcM  «ilk  *» 
farmer  generally  extend*  orer  Snv  tc  i** 
weeks.  In  this  month  a  ccftaM  fntna  •^ 
his  work  is  done  by  his  own  hanias  i*.  t; 
the  regular  laliouren  and  irrraBli  tt  ih> 
farm ;  therefore,  by  bqriiMiiag 
WMVKV ,  and  extcnduiK  I**  aCMai 


\^ 
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it  these  regular  servants  would  cut  a 
lUch  greater  proportion  of  his  crop  —  in 
one-half  more.    By  this  he  is  rendered 
dependent  on  those  extraneoua  '  help» ' 
'  takers '  who  in  the  seasons  of  hurry  and 
iety,  fix  their  own  terms. 
"  To  assign  n  viJue  for  these  advantages 
as  has  been  said  before,  for  tittt  fanner 
lelf;  and  it  will  not  be  nn  intiignificunt 
.     For  if  beginning  hiirvesl  a  fortnight 
ier  ennbles  him  to  save   a  crop   from 
iling  oni'e  in  a  lili'time,  —  if  the  improved 

Suality  of  his  straw  as  ftXMl  for  his  stock, 
Hows  him  to  pliiugh  out  an  acre  more,  or 
pasture  aiinther  jure  of  clover  with  feed- 
j  stock,  insteiul  of  luiiwing  it  for  his  lean 
ock,  every  ^ruiii  Mipcd,  erery  extra  htuhel 
'com  prmluceti,  ami  ettery  extra  heail  uf 
ri  fed,  is  a  l>enefit  t<)  the  whole  com- 
lunity  as  well  as  to  himself,  —  is  so  much 
Ided  to  the  gross  produce  and  wealth  of 
e  country  :  there  being,  in  fact,  an  in- 
fed  return  wilhimt  an  increnxeil  outlay," 
Xiyart  Joum.  of  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p.  24.) 

In  a  recent  obliging  communication,  witli 
teferenec  to  this  tmportiint  subject,  mudc 
to  me  (Marcli,  1M42)  by  Mr.  John  llanniuu, 
"le  obsenc!,  in  reference  to  the  expcri- 
lenta  ulmve  detailed,  "  At  the  time  I 
you  last  I  stilted  tlmt  tlie  bulk  of  the 
beat  reaped  by  me  during  llie  present 
nrest  was  unthrashed.  I  could  therelbre 
\j  give  vou  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
I  and  the  ripe  by  public  opinion  from  a 
iple  sheal'.  Since  then  the  various  rut- 
Uacs  (for  I  made  several )  have  been  thrashed 
•nn  ground.  The  result  of  whicli  was,  3} 
bushels  of  the  riite  gave  10  si.  1 1  lb.  of 
good  flour,  1  St.  fl  lb.  of  second-s  (technically 
termed  'shiiq)s').  and  2  st.  5  lb.  of  bran, 
3^  bushels  of  raip  gave  12  st.  6  lb.  of  flour, 
12  lbs.  of  sharps,  and  2  st.  1  Ih.  of  bran. 
From  which  it  appears  lh:it  the  rnic  cut 
wheat  cave  fi^  lbs.  of  Hour  to  the  bushel 
more  than  tlie  ripe  gave,  while  tlie  latter 
cave  3f  lbs.  more  sharps  and  l|  lb.  more 
bran  than  the  former  |>er  bushel. 

•■  Your  ijucstion  as  to  tiie  etfeet  of  early 
!■  .i|iiiig  upon  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
r(.  1  I  have  not  answere<l,  liecause  1  can 
-i^'  no  answer  but  what  (le)>end.-i  more 
ii|.  .n  opinion  than  fact.  I  have  never  seen 
:<  I  lactii-al  trial  made  of  wheat,  as  seed,  in 
1  li.  v.'irious  Conditions  necessary  to  warrant 
u  linul  and  dclinite  conclu^il>n.  An  American 
writer,  connncnting  uiKni  my  cx|K"rimeut», 
ivliili-  he  coincides  with  my  conclusions  a* 
iiHMiitrovertible,  says  that  it  is  'equally 
n,l'<j>utal//e'  that  the  riiie  wheat  is  prefer- 
.0  l'  for  seed.  For  all  this,  I  am  not  dis- 
I  111  a-twnt  blindly  to  any  such  doctrine. 


Produce.  —  The  fair  produce  of  wheat 
(as  it  well  observed  by  the  author  of  Britiih 
thuboHdry)  varies  so  much  upon  dilTerent 
kinds  of  land,  and  is  so  much  governed  by 
climate  and  mode  of  cultivation,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  acreable  estimate  of 
the  amount  or  soils  of  average  t[iiality  in 
ordinary  seasons  and  under  the  common 
course  of  management;  it  may,  however, 
be  fairly  calculated  at  3  quarters,  or,  j>er- 
haps,  28  bushels  per  imiterial  acre.  To 
produce  the  latter  ijuantity,  circumstances 
must,  however,  lie  favourable,  and  anything 
beyond  that  may  be  considered  large,  though 
on  some  land  four  to  five  quarters  are  not 
unusual.  The  weight  may  average  60  lbs. 
per  bushel.  The  straw  is  generally  reckoned 
to  be  about  (toiible  the  weight  of  the  grain; 
an  acre  producing  three  quarters  of  wheat 
of  the  ordinary  (juality  may  iherelbre  be 
presumcil  to  yield  about  2t)  cwt. 

The  use  to  which  the  griiin  is  Rjiplied  is 
almost  exclusively  tlint  of  ('(mkI  in  its  various 
preparations,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  bread, 
though  a  considerable  <|uantity  —  but  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  or  damaged  kind  —  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  starch. 
This  preference  is  due,  not  only  to  the 
superiority  of  its  nutritive  pro|)erties,  but 
also  to  their  peculiar  nature ;  for  "  more 
water  is  consoiidatcnl  in  bread  made  from 
barley,  and  still  more  in  that  from  oats; 
but  the  gluten  in  wheat  ))cing  in  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  in  any  other  grain, 
scenLs  to  form  a  combination  witli  the  starch 
and  water  which  renrli-rs  it  more  digest- 
ible than  any  other."  {Lectn.  on  Agr. 
Chern.,  p.  121.)  See  Floi'b,  Bbk&d,  and 
Gluten. 

STATF.MEXTorUw  Dwi'.iiuL  rLccrt'iTioKt  In  Iha 
Prk-r  of  Whkat.  from  IMr.tolSIA;  from  \M6  to  ISVI; 
•iid  (tarn  IN'JU  to  IMI  :  r\hlbi(l0(  Uic  Hlfheit  uti 
LowtMil  .\iinujU  ArcrAftc  tn  rxrh  Docennlal  Psrtod, 
and  Ihe  I'et-contMxe  Aimmnt  uf  Dltn^renca. 


5>e<-iiiii>e  I  have  seen  early  cut  wheat  useil 
t«  ith  jxrfert  nu-ceu  as  seed  many  times." 
IJ'7 
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^^H                Pakliamentabt  Papers  bexuItivo  to  Whbat  mxd  otbhb  GaAn.       H 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  each  Kind  of  Grain  imported,  froai  1838  to  lUl. 
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erlotulj  to  ires,  (he  monthlj  riHunu  of  th«  ImporUtlon  and  cofuampUon  of  forvltn  lod  coIodSaI  corn  wwm 
joted  togcthrr.  In  anniul  ptrlndi,  ciimmrncinK  on  \§t  Janunnr,  and  terminating  on  SIM  Otceober.    From  lOSf  i 
Bwsrdt,  tbrj  have  been  made  ii|>.  like  the  other  xccmuiti  of  IhU  depArtmeut,  In  perlodi  oommoutng  on  flCli  J4>  ] 
r  tn  each  jvar.  and  terminating  on  Mli  January  In  the  ye^r  sureeedlnfi.     Thtt  drrunutanoe  U  naoiMtry  to  b«  I 
L  Inasmiirh  a*  It  explain*  why  the  aggrefrate  lin|K>rU  an«l  consnmpiion  or  the  teveral  year*.  fVom  IM^a  to  IA3t 
Nve,  u  eKhibitf^  In  the  present  ttalemeiit,  will  be  Tound  lo  dilT^r  to  a  amall  extent  from  the  quantities  ahown 
,^r  acrnunt*.  which  hnve  iKfn  compiled,  not,  m  In  thli  cake,  from  *pi>clal  monthly  retumi  of  the  com  trade,  but  ' 
,j  thf*  urdlnnry  record*  of  ilie  general  commcrre  of  the  country. 

Soir  —  The  returtu  for  IMI  ullI  Im  liable  to  alUTulloD  (allbough  mt  to  any  cootldemb)*  vxtent)  when  the  ac* 
ounu  of  that  year  ihall  have  tieen  finally  a4iu>tcd. 


■McmcDt  of  tta*  8«|K«inltl  PricM  of  ewli  kind  at  Grain,  u  prepind  for  the  Purrom  of  Uw  Titlw  OamalMhm, 
r                                                               In  MCh  y««r,  from  imi  to  1841. 
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StiUnnail  of  the  Quinlllln  of  vrhmt  rrtnnwd  u  wld  In  EniUnd  and  V7ale>.  by  tha  Cora 
Wld  Mch  Yenr.  from  UtU  July,  mat,  to  3l>t  Dewmber.  1*41  <ocnUUnR  Um  Y««»i  1 
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11  Jnfy. 

fnrflnr 

•WUIV 

mUnt 

t»4tac 

•ultal 

r^^ 

**"*s 

^■^taa 

^i^mf 

1  /•£ 

iia. 

«  Jan. 

3  Ju. 

I  Jan. 

1  Jmm. 

tJmt.    '    >Jb. 

t  Jb^ 

Qri. 

On- 

Qn. 

Qr.. 

Qri. 

Qr». 

Qt». 

Qn. 

Qn. 

Q«. 

1 

07.704 

«a,7i.t 

0D.H4G 

64.1169 

76.916 

77,OS4 

7«.407 

08.117 

87,H7 

* 

. 

60,087 

67,143 

Ol.niK 

SS.MG 

67.l» 

71;870 

7SXO 

7l,8a8 

M^n 

» 

, 

7II,6W 

67.419 

71,107 

73,&«1 

8ailS 

91. 446 

80,O« 

?W<9 

8MM      r-.^v     «..., 

4 

. 

U.434 

67  .Ml 

70,774 

68,681 

73.974 

9a.fl7» 

76.ISI 

78.7a 

41.708      71481    «■ 

i 

, 

n«.770 

KM43 

0S,9fi6 

71,(H6 

6«.«I6 

OLMT 

M,aas 

71,774 

48485  1  7«JSI    *m 

6 

. 

ei,!l04 

6B.I17 

66,171 

70,191 

81,333 

7«.a« 

6S.6I* 

a8JM 

80^9  i  7U*>     ^9 

T 

- 

71l,Stl 

60,(100 

6l,«ai 

flS,9e9 

78.710 

81.110 

63,883 

88,91* 

isy488    TV**   -•.« 

• 

. 

70.N16 

ws-a 

61,421 

07,0(13 

76J61 

Ii8,97» 

66,8*6 

78.699 

««,1*8      7MB     --• 

9 

. 

7SJ04 

t»,436 

61,06 

66,603 

71,7»7 

90.»40 

78,007 

T4.TSI 

8^881    nm   .-vu 

lU 

- 

78,74a 

M,n97 

66,634 

60,941 

67,066 

77.»4« 

74.187 

T«.a98 

11^074      MJM    tija 

11 

. 

C7,|-46 

6ajH7 

60,M3 

G«,3M 

70,101 

7IJ00 

7S.«0 

ae,»i> 

11 

. 

71.04* 

6a,9M 

60.736 

63,661 

71,398 

68,6ai 

71.900 

86.841 

4aja 

«J«    «J» 

IS 

• 

78,704 

S6,790 

«7,«(0 

»7,3S 

71,318 

81,066 

71  .Has 

75,688 

17.au 

«98    MS 

14 

. 

71.613 

S7.147 

64,678 

soxt 

70.104 

Tiori 

fl»M« 

71.740 

ajm 

mm  Oil 

It 

. 

eB.»71 

I7.98* 

60,061 

6^67^ 

ei,9«s 

7«.7«7 

mjaa 

64,511 

8«JM 

•a8i*i«i, 

IS 

. 

«7.6>a 

61,476 

63,790 

69,160 

67.9*1 

87,9n 

7*,aGs 

87.784 

88i*8« 

IW9;  «J9 

17 

. 

63.176 

64.4X1 

66.178 

73.131 

63.606 

81,864 

79,901 

7IJ90 

SS 

mm  v» 

l» 

. 

61.641 

Gl^,06.^ 

MI.'Ml 

74.76J 

lit  ,9.19 

66.041 

«iJ9<l 

87.111 

8U9    nji 

19 

- 

»4,JI91 

68,144 

f>G,C4 

71.n<n 

79,8» 

69.484 

70,383 

90JI7I 

«M9 

nm   Mi 

M 

. 

M,3aR 

6ft,09G 

61.V)7 

69,847 

76JI61 

113,116 

68.6(9 

88.988 

87,ia 

ruB  <k*i 

ft 

. 

&7jtn 

89,613 

66.633 

66,469 

73,6(1 

•o,e«7 

74361 

S7J86 

8r,Mi 

•jB.aai 

n 

. 

M.9«) 

6»,4<*1 

.•U.404 

61,865 

68.744 

mM» 

M.ao 

98.C8I 

80,9* 

■^'S^ 

«s 

. 

tt,ltt 

66.481 

16,330 

68,101 

78^8 

7«,M4 

8t.M8 

ia(sa4 

88,H8 

luaiS 

M 

. 

tt,4W 

63.784 

81,776 

69.668 

77,631 

83.686 

86,108 

*8.«a8 

88;IK 

•>ja8^^ 

SB 

W4I7 

78,717 
61,I3I« 

6B,6S4 
71,837 

73,313 
66,616 

66^7 

81,664 

84^738 

arr  aiA 

<Aja8  '  aj9i  R^B 

M 

- 

ai,4U 

66,41* 

71,41» 

7V0i     >7lia» 

niiSjSSyi 

J7 

M.77.S 
!il.M16 

A6S63 

70.»7 
«S,071 

67,19 

fiA,7S0 

68,111 

(^i.17^       M\m^       '^  fm^  1   ^k^^^^^H 

1* 

'41.MT 

46.660 

60J70 

69,>87 

f«^^H 

» 

41.6M 

»3,NM 

49,876 

UMi 

60,114 

65,981 

56,605                                                          H^^H 

10 

ft7.476 

53,130 

47,736 

78.806 

64.071 

73,«l 

»i.ia                                     *J^^H 

31 

es,n67 

4ajffl 

61.XI7 

84,6.11 

70.941 

74.155 

66.466                                                         ■*l^i^^H 

31 

76,1WIK 

38,l«0 

88,867 

IVI,6W 

73..vn 

64.771 

80,104      ;                                           lOJ^^^ 

as 

e9,»« 

3l,4t« 

47,096 

66,498 

76.891 

61,701 

nm 

omv^^^h 

34 

:e6.064 

31,748 

40,761 

MJI71 

m.'iia 

51,116 

MM* 

fi7.H.V)     ?a.i»  .  «irM«o  .  IUKThH 

» 

»7,«4« 

W/)l!l 

4.^.M« 

71,(09 

71,607 

53.471 

i»jn 

•0.080 

«*J8« 

•U8B     88^'  «a 

«e 

ao.»n 

31 M7 

63.147 

74,984 

n.797 

61  .OM 

>«JM 

C1.I81 

4a,sat 

TKIU     I8J9 ;  ■* 

» 

»i,n6 

43,««6 

T0.9» 

Ml,768 

86,086 

TV** 

•.913 

a8,«78 

49J841 

71 J98  !  9119 1  vm 

M 

CHJOt 

I*** 

78,867 

86,717 

96,133 

■MM 

9«,8« 

ai,«« 

»jm 

v/m     77.80 ;  MVi 

» 

77.111 

«6,M1 

81,633 

88.171 

85.817 

96,» 

MjMt 

87,988 

T8M* 

lettfo 

■IJ-U    918 

1 

40 

7S.107 

63,l»4 

76,084 

8t,W8 

80M6 

»m\ 

I00.8M 

88,978 

«7,a8 

Mjat 

1 

ML*   nj 

41 

»7.«I7 

69.669 

71,636 

8I,3(S 

91,101 

98,161 

91.1» 

81,818 

88.IM 

t7jM8 

7«S7   ML 

it 

7S.ie7 

66.IV 

71,809 

74.118 

78.411 

»3.75a 

MMt 

74j8M 

».ur 

»t98B 

mmt  ^M 

a 

ft4.Sll 

57.171 

68,441 

76.W1 

84,838 

86.086 

101 .99 

70,887 

TMSO 

1TJH 

mm  ilM 

44 

Bft.ai 

M,0» 

63,173 

71.546 

•S.W 

78,411 

I00je9 

71,84*       r-i^M      77  UH      9.911,9^ 

4» 

«4.MI 

»7,fiM 

67«6 

71,707 

84.174 

81,«C4 

101,966 

a8/n)                            •«mm|^H 

4« 

m,6S3 

60,14! 

69,747 

60,896 

76.901 

■1,834 

117,91 

7v»;                           v^^^M 

47 

S6,iia& 

6I,9IU 

76,179 

77.909 

mmx 

91.966 

140,671 

8o,8R                        «9r^H 

*» 

4n,t81 

66,4JM 

7.\66l 

7(^673 

91.0M 

88,404 

»7,IU 

«8.«7a     r;.-                   U^m^^M 

4» 

iezn 

64.6UI 

79,331 

76,100 

80.019 

a»J71 

W3M 

»k,m 

ejm^^m 

to 

»l,03l< 

e7..'<!« 

74,IW 

7'i,3U 

78.674 

8«,4e3 

101,401 

87,845 

80.<-.                          ?L.«^H 

M 

t4.IIM.t 

67,181 

67,783 

74,731 

81.783 

86.701 

«<;4« 

b*:M« 

T«,ll>ri     »n.:t'     numT^BT 

*1 

M.947 

70.366 

6tl,»lU 

81.«.%4 

90,967 

ttfin 

n,08i 

78,130      ItUOl      ItX     •» 

t3 

Total 

- 

fiMffi 

- 

- 

- 

M.S4A 

.         -  1  .                .        .     «9 

IMt/XM 

sia«3*7 

196.361 

SS76.6Bt 

37aB.eaa 

3917,6X1 

«aas,09 

3880/107 

IK*,                                        ^j 

ma 


F 

^^^V                WILRAT.                   V 

■ 

^^     Sutemoil  or  (be  ToUl  QuantiUei  of  Wheal  ud  Wheat  Flimr  iroporti-d  Into  ud  ex 

ported  from  GrcM  Britain,  ^| 

1 

in  each  Y««r  from  1897  to  IMl. 

1 

1 

rma. 

t«>|«Ud. 

Eipmd. 

vw 

lmvm\»i. 

Etiwiad. 

Vaan. 

I         lB|«^. 

SqM^ 

■ 

Qn. 

Q". 

Qra. 

«". 

1        Q'». 

re7it» 

t«7 

400 

u,eo« 

1749 

131. 10.^ 

1796 

1           313.793 

lOM 

1.689 

fi.8«e 

1747 

. 

00,491 

1796 

,           879.2U0 

24,679 

^ 

MB9 

4»6 

w 

1748 

« 

545.940 

1797 

461.767 

64,616 

ITO) 

S 

49,Or.7 

17W 

»> 

631.007 

I7trt 

396.71I 

«e.78t 

1701 

1 

<)tl.334 

17W 

MO 

9.-i0.4lB 

1799 

463.183 

a9,Mi 

I7« 

- 

wi.rao 

I7r>l 

3 

«fa*S7 

1800 

1.164,610 

11.013 

\ita 

M 

lOG.Eia 

17M 

. 

4.10.117 

imi 

1,414,706 

H,4«e 

h. 

1704 

i 

90JU 

17M 

. 

30a.7M 

1W12 

647.663 

149,304 

I70> 

• 

%,l»5 

I7!i4 

Kl 

3A6.7HI 

IMS 

373.71S 

76.680 

170* 

77 

I'M  .332 

17.VI 

- 

237.40G 

1804 

461. UO 

0,073 

^ 

17W 

- 

lil.lS.-! 

I7K 

5 

101.731 

1806 

920.834 

n»i 

K 

I7n 

Mi 

M.!X» 

1757 

141,S6» 

11,343 

1806 

310.34! 

39.666 

■ 

1709 

I.MM 

ri.r.ia 

17M 

W.3!i3 

9.a4 

1807 

404.946 

26,113 

■ 

1710 

400 

ifi.onr 

l7.-« 

169 

»7,641 

1808 

84.889 

98,006 

m 

nil 

- 

ttO.IMI 

1780 

3 

360,614 

uo» 

464.987 

31,»« 

1 

171* 

- 

MB.aw 

1761 

- 

441.996 

1»10 

I.667.12S 

76.7»» 

I71S 

- 

179.960 

1781 

M 

S9Jt.3U 

1811 

336.131 

97,765 

1714 

IC 

txo.eet 

1763 

7» 

499.1iatl 

1812 

290.710 

46.326 

17l» 
I71« 

- 

in.s37 

7S.8T6 

1764 
176» 

I 
104.447 

396^157 
167.116 

iHia 

569.000 

f  Record! 
I  deilrar«L 

X717 

. 

35.637 

1760 

I1.0M 

164.939 

1814 

»»-.'..VI7 

111.477 

•i 

1711 

. 

71  Ml 

1707 

497.90S 

ft.071 

IDl.t 

384.476 

227.947 

■i    171* 

•M 

13u,rvB 

17G(1 

349.a6« 

7,433 

1816 

332.491 

121.011 

■  mo 

_ 

84, 3« 

1769 

4J7« 

49.882 

l>117 

l.n89.8.S5 

317.514 

H|    t7» 

. 

»(y.74H 

1770 
1771 

34 

uio 

7S.449 
10.089 

IHID 
1H19 

1,1X14,161 
625,638 

68.668 
44/.89 

_ 

17>1.9I» 

H  "** 

_ 

KW.OIU 

1779 

Sl»,474 

6J»W 

i«ao 

996.479 

94.467 

■     ITM 

I4K 

M7,161 

1773 

IW.IIA7 

7.637 

I82t 

707  J«4 

199^146 

^      17» 

12 

211. n^ 

1774 

W9,I4» 

ISflJS 

1822 

610.601 

160,499 

I7M 

. 

ua.cao 

177ft 

MO.g)M 

91,107 

1813 

424.U19 

146J)61 

Ih    ITO 

31.030 

I77« 

S0.578 

210.664 

IHS4 

441,691 

«'•« 

^H  "* 

74.574 

8.93.V 

1777 

loajss 

W.686 

I8B 

787,006 

1»,7M 

^m  m 

40.4la 

ll<,993 

I77l» 

l<IG.X)4 

141.(170 

1826 

»e7.iir7 

»,064 

^B  ino 

7C 

M.UO 

1779 

5.019 

222,261 

1817 

7II.868 

67  J» 

^H^mi 

4 

I30,ri.v) 

I7MI    1             3J»1» 

224.009 

1818 

1,410,300 

76,489 

■  "» 

, 

ara.r,is 

I7«l               m.DO) 

103.021 

1899 

X,\9M» 

7»vfl9r 

^■I'lm 

7 

4S7.411 

i7«a 

SO.0W 

I4S.ISI 

1830 

1400.76I 

37,149 

^■'11*4 

7 

49S.7*7 

17M 

M4.1U 

(il.;i4a 

1831 

■tnnima 

aum 

■   IW 

9 

IM.ZW 

171M 

316347 

m,Vi 

1831 

l,«64JAI 

unfit 

^■'  m* 

l« 

llN.iia 

I7H 

II0.a«3 

lSt.SI«li 

1833 

1.166,467 

9MU 

^H  inr 

n 

4C«,»7I 

I7N6 

61,465 

20S,««6 

1834 

981,486 

iae.4« 

■>"* 

* 

«M.»4 

17117 

tbm 

\-».hie, 

l«3.^ 

760306 

1*4,076 

^H  in» 

a 

va.Wi 

17M 

148,710 

«l,97l 

IKK 

861,166 

uexTi 

1 

^■, »« 

»,4aB 

.M.a'ji 

17WJ 

ll^fLVi 

HO.OH 

IU7 

\,\m.i\n 

301,410 

m 

^M  tra 

7,»40 

4S.4)7 

1790 

ntim 

3o.«ni 

lh3ll 

i.9s.<ao 

IS8.621 

m 

H,  m« 

1 

»A.6M 

1701 

4RI.0.V> 

70,6«S 

1839 

S.II0.7CI 

41.611 

fl 

■^  1741 

s 

»7»OT> 

irra 

».417 

»ncj.»7S 

1840 

2.M6.64S 

«7,14» 

^ 

^1    1744 

1 

04.274 

1793 

4»ajai 

7r..M» 

1841 

i,9n,Ui 

HUM 

IM» 

8 

w<Ma 

1794 

iRjmt 

lM.n4a 

^ 

1 

Trade  wttk  IrHaiid. 

1 

IJHI 

^^^ 

IW 

■J 

WHEAT. 


statement  of  the  QuinUUei  of  the  wrena  Undi  of  Gnla  and  Umi 
the  Quaotttles  re-exported  bom  the  WarehouM  to  each  Countiy, 
1899  and  1831.) 


cwkTear 


tCamOf.mlmrrmtl 
»  MM  I*  1MB  -jmSH 


Couirram. 


WHEAT. 


QDASTinis  larocno  into  tbs  UmrcD  Kimidoh. 


Sweden 
Norwagr 
Denmark     - 
PruMta 
Oennany     • 
Holland       -         1 
Belgium      -         3 
France 

Portugal,  Proper  - 
— — —  Axoret  - 
Madeira- 


■  Canariea 


Spain 


Gibraltar 
ItalT 
Mafta 

Ionian  Itlanda 
Turkey 

ll^ll,  Tuiiit,  Al- 
giers, and  Morocco 

Cue  of  Good  Hope 

B.  India  Company'* 
Terrltoriei  and 
Ceylon 

BriiUh  Settlement! 
In  Australia 

British  Korth  Ame- 
rican Colonies     - 

United  Sutes  of 
America  - 

ChUi 

Peru 

Channel  Islands     - 

Total 


ISSS.       1830.       1832.      1813. 


Qrs.        Qrs 
18,096    23i,303 
1,308        2,937 


41,1U 
381,806 
142,396 

ie7,oss 

B,4Sa 


22,216 


6,216 


1 
U,41S 


SI7,844 
864,961 

76,71 

16,219 


1,141 


39,4 


2B,G1X 
7368 


68363 
6,086 


22,369      31,079 


716,242  1476,314 


Qre. 
91,290 


33>t8 
119,320 
43,046 


478 


1,763 


2,304 


1,062 
10 


1,642 

945 

26 

89,616 

6,186 


Qra. 
18,666 
367 


7368 
87308 
49,421 
r     276 


1,696 

761 

79,410 


391,4171248,171 


1834. 


On. 


1836. 


On. 


11,732 
»326 
41,770 


9,758 


1836. 


Qn. 

ijam 


lOJM 


3,236,  100.199 


18*7.        1838.        1819.       IML 


Qr*.   '  Qrs.    I  Ors.       te  . 

1IJ44'  *i;ar.  mje*  ms. 

161'  -       - :        ■«        I 

-       -  I  -        -  !          1» 

18.140'  III.4S9:  ISUIi   OUi 

•16.111  630^16  7«UM   BUS 

11,6771   61^6*1    «7,fi66,  311,442  408^719  XUM: 

~       '    10,741  8XJM0  11C4»    JUti 

420.  17J96'  SJ4I       !«, 

746  63,190  X?«Jllt     4Ua 


111 
ilM 


1,616 

471 

1,766 

44307 


1,107 

136 

1 
14,318 


I 


133.091 '  42,628 


S,9»( 

'i,sa3 


IS 


4X1 


at 

I7J41 


UK 


4,4«i; 

6,390 


-         -  4,1»           I 

Sa,lS4!  SKjCIt-  lIMk 

11.647,  ISX*      1,M: 

sjTol  lUK     um\ 

3,190  43J4*       ual 


8001       IJS; 


W4 


-        -I  > 

17;      »,I» 

3JK    n.n> 

41 
.  ■  IIS 
»J96 


168.647 


4.S5,871    1241.460  2634.&U  IV»M 


CoVNTEIU. 


Russia 

Norway 

Denmark     - 

Prussia 

Germany 

Holland       -  > 

Belgium       -  J 

France 

Portugal,  Proper    - 

. — .  Azores    - 

Madeira- 


Spain 


-  Canaries : 


Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius     - 

E.  India  Company's 
Territories  and 
Ceylon 

China 

British  Sottlemenu 
in  Australia 

British  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies 

British  West  Indies 

United     sutes     of 

America   - 
Braiil 
States  of  the  Rio  de 

la  PlaU    - 
Channel  Itlanda     ■ 


QtJA.tTiTisa  KE-ixpoano  raov  ths  UmrtD  Kl'sgoom. 


Qrs. 


1349 
23304 


100 

4.1 
600 
63 


Qrs. 


1832. 
Qrs. 


183». 


2300 
20,660 


070 


2,990, 


Qrs. 


1834.  I 

Qn.  I 

3,772 
29 


1836.  I 
713' 


1836.  I    1837.  I     1838. 
Qr.. 


Qn.       Qr« 


31 


I,677i  -      -  I 

76,0171  Jf;|f, 

I47,443|  60 

883l      1361 

iso; 
s.«a9 

3,966 


4.W 
3.696 


6,2961 
9Cl| 


10, 

281^ 

1,083'  .       . 

I3I81  I 

111'  -       .  I 

874.  3360, 

680  2398: 


40, 
800, 


I 

639 


I 


3346 


1,212 


63 
1,927 


304 
294 


6,971 
1,027 


1,127 


%,«(M 


\- 


3.769 
260 


7,117  19,118 

3.403  IOA*0, 
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WHEAT. 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantitiri  of  racta  kind  of  Grain,  ForHsn  and  rolonial,  with  ik*  Total 
paid  upon  oaCh  Und,  and  the  average  Rate  thereof  during  the  vBole  Period  fram  Julj,  18M,  to  " 


'.Ml. 


CORN.  HEAU  AND  FLOCI. 

FOREIGN  CORN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR 

tlM  Produce  of,  airi  <■*■«•<  taa. 

Qttuititlcsriiancd 
witli  Dnij  for  Hum 

Qa<stltiwct>«il«4 

1                1 
1 

RaMK^Dn;, 

Ub'M 

Aa^Q.iv.ceo., 

ftom  the  paulna  of 
tlMilct(rs<hJil;, 

Aaunntof 

ukto  on  die 

Act  9  u:  IV.  c  ax. 
tteilcKUthJalir, 

AaootiT     l*aaSl 

tlinoo. 

itnrw.or 

tli>«bol« 

D.^™*- 

18181  to  the  Sth 

FKlod. 

ISWIUtboMi 

IMK. 

J^naij,  lS4i. 

Janwj,  IMt. 

Qr.. 

£ 

PerQr. 

Qr». 

X 

1.  I 

Wheat  - 

13.665,471 

3,779,417 

»    7 

589,012 

I04,«» 

J  7 

Barley  • 

2.846.397 

669,569 

4    8 

839 

m 

1  1 

Oat.      -          -          - 

3,634.627 

1,137,940 

6    S 

9,060 

303           •  »     1 

Rye       . 
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49,I9S 

3    1 
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5  10 

»,87S 

l,7»« 

1  1 
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1,071,369 

37l,e9S 
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S7 

1 

t  ( 

Indian  com 

140,164 

26,940 

3  10 

8,365 

«iC 

1   1 

Back  wheat     - 

40,024 

12,357 

6    * 
Per  Cwt. 

f»rC«. 

Cwtt. 

<■   d. 

C»U. 

.   * 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour 

4,303,981 

428,088 

2   0 

1. 704,528 

81.479 

•  11 

Oatmeal 

1.432 

2B3 

3    T 

18,877 

9M 

1   • 

Statement  of  the  Quantldet  of  each  kind  of  Grain  and  of  Halt  Imported  into  Great  Britain  tnm  Ifdaal,laiictTa 

«rom  1800  to  1841. 
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WHEAT,  COW. 

WHEAT,  COW-.     (Melampi/rum,  from 

elas,  black  ;  saidjii/ros,  wlieut.)    A  genus  of 

•nched,  sprewlmj!;,  annual,  nearly  smootli 

rbs,  growing  to  the  bei<;lit  t>f  twelve  or 

Ijtecn^niibes.     The  seeds,  which  resemble 

I  of  wheat  in  shape  ami  colour,  turn 

ck  in  ilrying.     There  arc  four  indigenous 

•iea  of  cow-wheiit,  niiiiiely  :  — 

1.  Crested    cow-wheat     {M.   crislatum), 
rhich  grows  in  wooils   and    tbii-kets,  and 

Dedmes  in  cornfield.s,  flowering  in  July. 

stem   is    leafy,    with    wide-spreading 

hes,  rougliLsh   to  the  touch.     Leaves 

and   narrow,    almost    linear,    rough - 

I  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 

Spikes  snlilary,  lermiual,  with  elosc 

tied   purjjli.'ili    bmctc.i.«,  each   tipped 

a  green   leafy   point.     Flower  rather 

not   (juile    cbised,    variegated    with 

-colour  and  light  purple;  the  patate 

yellow.  The  seed-vessel  is  a  cre9ccnt-hhaiM;d 

aule,  containing  two  large  seeds  in  each 

2.  Purple  cow-wheat  (3/.  arreTWp).  This 
Tniecies  grows  in  cornfields  on  a  light  soil,  and 
Inowers  ui  July .  Stem  one  foot  and  a  half  high, 
lpurpli»h,aeulelyil"aJrangnlar;  the  branches 
liaore  upright  than  in  the  foregoing.   Leaves 

BCeoIatc,rough-e<lged.  Spikes  long,  many- 
flowered.  Bructes  loosely  spreading,  deeply 
pectinated  or  pinnalifid,  the  upjier  ones 
entirely,  and  the  lower  ones  partially, 
oloured  of  a  delicate  purplish  rose-colour. 
~  I  flower-s  are  large  and  wentless.  The 
'  1  arc  two  or  three  in  ea<h  capsule,  but 
is  often  abortive.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  indigenous  wild 
plants.  It  will  grow  from  frcsn  seeds  in  a 
dry  garden,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

I'  3.  Common  yellow  cow-wheat  (M.  pra- 
tMM).  This  is  a  very  common  sfiecies  in 
woods  and  bushy  places,  esiteciully  on  clay 
or  loamy  soil.  It  flowers  m  July  and  Au- 
gust. Stem  sm<K)th,  with  several  wide- 
■prea<ling  branches.  Leaves  bricht  green, 
uaceolat4.'.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  op- 
poaite,  turned  in  pairs  to  one  side.  The 
capsules  have  u  curved  point.  Cows  are 
reported  to  be  fond  of  this  plant;  and  Lin- 
lueus  says  the  best  and  yellowest  butt«r  is 
nuwle  where  it  abounds. 

4.  Wood    cow-wheat    (3/.    tylvaticum). 

•This  species  grows  in  alpine  wood.*,  espe- 

Uy  in  forests  of  fir.     It  agrees  with  the 

1  in  general  habit,  but  is  rather  smidler, 

liially  the   flowers,   Bn<l  tlie  capsule  is 

pointed.     {Smilh'i  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii. 

I  p.  123.) 

WHEATEAR.  (Suxicoln  mianthe).  The 

{  whcaleiir,  or  fallnwrhat,  as   it   is  smnelimes 

1  callcil,  is  a  summer  visiter,  which  generally 

r  makes  ill!  appciiraiivt;  from   tiie  soutbitard 

J-Jn<f 


WHEAT-GRASS. 

about  the  middle  of  March.  These  birds, 
arriving  in  numbers,  probably  along  the 
whole  line  of  our  southern  coast,  soon  dis* 
(H-rse  themselves  over  the  downs,  warrena, 
and  tallow  lands.  The  wheatear  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  w(jrm.'!,  and  various  insects,  some 
of  which  are  taken  on  the  wing,  the  bird 
returning  to  its  former  elevated  [)Osition  on 
a  lump  of  earth,  or  the  lop  of  a  stone,  from 
whence  it  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  both  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  as  well  as  for  foo<l. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  dried  benis,  leathers, 
and  rubbish.  The  eggs  are  alMiut  six  in 
number,  of  a  uniform  iiale  blue,  measuring 
ten  lines  and  a  half  ui  length,  and  seven 
lines  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  adult 
male  in  the  breeding  season  has  the  beak, 
the  space  between  the  l>eak  ond  the  eye, 
a  small  line  under  the.  eye,  and  the  ear- 
coverts,  black,  lleail,  back,  ami  scapulars, 
of  a  fine  light  grey ;  chin  and  thrnat,  bufT 
colour ;  belly,  tlank.s,  &e.,  pale  bully  white  ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black.  The  whole 
length  of  the  adult  bird  is  six  inches  and  a 
half.  The  wheatear  is  highly  esteemed  lor 
the  table.  ( Yarreltt  Brit.  liirds,  vol.  i, 
p.  •253.) 

WHEAT-GRASS.  (TrUicum).  Of  thU 
genus,  to  which  belongs  our  cultivated 
wheat,  there  are  five  indigenous  spo« 
cies :  — 

1 .  Sea  rushy  wheat-grass '(  7'.  jmteeum), 
which  is  frequent  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  is 
a  i)creiinial,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  root, 
with  its  widely  cree[)ing,  iiinnerous  woolly 
fibres,  is  well  calculate<t  lor  binding  the 
loose  sand,  which  purpose  it  senres  in  com* 
mon  with  Jili/iiwji  areruiritu,  Arutulo  are' 
Tiaria,  &c.  I'he  whole  plant  is  glaucous  and 
rigid,  like  those  grasses.  Stem  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  simple,  inclining, 
smooth,  even  anil  polished,  tinged  with  a 
bright  violet  hue  below,  striated  above. 
Leaves  involute,  sharp-pointed. 

2.  Creeping  wheat-gra.s!i,  or  couch-grasa 
(2".  repens).  This  is  a  common  ]K-st  every- 
where, in  waste  as  well  as  cidtivnted  land. 
The  long-jointed  creeiiing  root-otui'k,  or 
rhizome,  strikes  so  dee|)lv  and  widely,  as  to 
be  very  diflicult  of  extirpation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  underground  stem,  vivacious,  and 
conseipienlly  shooting  up  stems  and  leav 
at  every  joint.  The  stem  above  ground 
slender,  two  feet  high,  and  lenfy.  Leaves 
linear,  Uat,  of  a  dull  somewhat  glaucoui 
green,  most  numerous  on  the  lower  imrt  of 
the  stems,  liut  the  plant  is  so  well  known 
that  it  re<)uires  no  description.  Forking 
out  the  roots  after  the  plough  is  doubtless 
the  best  mode  of  extirpating  this  noxiouaj 
wee<l ;  but  the  proce#.s  «\\ir\.  wwV  \«. 
conlimicd  vi\iW  a  y'*^'**^^*^  "^  ^^'^  t«>o,vi>' 

1  is  8U>\>ecUrA  \o  tvtovCviv  \a  ^e  •b\,  ~ 
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WHEATGRASS. 

least  portion  will  grow,  and  the  land  being 
ito  much  broken  and  loosened  by  the  opcrn- 
tion,  gives  double  encouraiBtement  for  the 
rapid  growth  ol"  the  plant.  It  does  not 
thrive  well  when  combined  with  other 
graaaea,  but  is  naturally  more  common  in 
hedges.  The  root-stock  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  nutritive  matter;  it  is  esteemed 
ubroad  for  feedinjj  horses.  At  Naples  the 
root -stocks  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
for  this  pui-pose,  and  brought  to  market. 
The  nutritive  matter  from  the  leaves  con- 
tains an  excess  oC  bitter  extractive  and 
saline  mailers.  Dogs  eat  the  leaves,  and 
bIdo  those  of  the  Hnleii*  avenaceiu,  to  ex- 
cite vomiting  ;  hence  it  is  sumetimes  called 
dog's  grass,  and  iu  other  places  bears  the 
name  of  quitch  or  quicks.     See  CoocH. 

3.  Fibrous-itKitcd,  or  bearded  wheat- 
grass  (7".  caHtHum).  This  diflifrs  essentially 
from  the  common  couch-grass  last  described 
in  having  the  root  fibrous,  without  a  rhi- 
zome. It  grows  in  woods  and  shiulv  hedges, 
on  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil.  Tlie  stems 
are  two  feet  high,  very  smooth.  Leaves 
nearly  upright,  lanceolate,  ta]K>r-pointed, 
thin,  flat,  bright  green,  rough  on  both  aides. 
As  this  grass  yields  a  large  supply  of  early 
spring  herbage,  and  produces  a  sulGoiency 
of  Rowls,  which  vegetate  cjuickly  on  all 
soils  except  such  as  are  tenacious  or  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  it  might  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  on  soils  of  an  inferior  quality 
instead  of  rye  grass.  But  for  soils  of  the 
best  ipi&lity,  it  does  not,  as  yet,  uphold  a 
sullicient  claim,  the  awns  of  the  spike  being 
objectionable,  and  the  produce  of  the  latler- 
math  very  inconsiderable. 

4.  Crested  wheat-grass  (7*.  crittatitm'), 
a  native  of  Scotland.  The  roots  of  this 
species  consist  of  several  long,  strong 
woolly  fibres,  suited  to  a  sandy  soil.  The 
culms  are  ascending,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  simple,  rigid, slender,  leafy ;  liairy  at  the 
top.  This  grass  seems  well  adapted,  from 
its  comparative  merits,  for  cidturc  on  light 
heath  soils ;  the  produce  of  early  herbage 
in  the  spring  being  superior  to  most  of  the 
alpine  grasses,  or  those  which  alTect  sandy 
dry  soils.  The  latter-math  is  pnnluctive, 
and  very  nutritious.  It  flowers  sl>out  the 
second  week  of  Jidy,  and  the  seed  is  rijie 
about  the  end  of  August. 

5.  Owiirf  .lea  wheat-^frass  (71  loUaeenm). 

This  is  an  annual  species,  growing  on  the 

sandy   sen-coast,   flowering    in    Jujie   and 

July.     The  root  is  foi-med  of  many  long 

downy  Clircs.  Stem  rigid  and  wiry,  brunclied 

froiu   the  bottom,  generally  two  or  tliree 

inches   high,    but   various    in    luxuriance,  I 

leafy,  "^cry  smoot\\,  and.  yoUthed,  erect  or 

decumbent.     Leaves  Aiuwar,  sitwVe,  wv^wX-j 

smooUi,  invoVute  ytWtt  Arj.    (^SmitK  i  Bi>%. 
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Flor.  vol.  L  p.  ISl. :  Sdttkmrt  Bmt  Or^ 

Woh.) 

WHEEL.  A  areolar  pace  oT  m^, 
metal,  or  otker  auhotanoe,  umMNh«« 
an  axis.  It  consista  of  throe  priMfdl 
the  nave,  heel,  or  tli'  .  OMspai 

radii,    and    the    rit  r  tkc.    Iki 

strength  of  the  wbeoi  ua^ieada  moS  mI 
framing  and  the  amanaMUof  ^ 

every  one  of  which  tC 

dicularly  to  the  nave.  The  best 
making  naves  is  dm,  ms  it  been  lh*eirti( 
of  the  mortices  truer  than  eny  otfar  k 
making  wheels,  after  ther  arc  loaciT|tf 
together,  they  are  either  \e(t  Ut  sa«ii  a  • 
current  of  air  for  some  «r««ka,  ur  llarr  ai 
exiMsed  to  a  beat  of  140"  Fsh-ieikM. 
Alter  this  they  are  examined,  and  if  amj 
thing  is  correct,  the  tire  or  iroa  ka^  e 
put  on,  whether  made  of  one  hoop  ir«ip 
rat«  pieces.  Some  yean  since  a  |Ml 
was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Theodore  imm  fc 
making  iron  wheels,  umny  of  wbtci  ota* 
in  use.  These  wheels  ore  not  neM  ar 
what  is  termeti  diMhed,  bwt  vjimUtL 
which  enables  them  to  run  lighter  aid^ 
prove  lesa  destructive  to  ruadi.  T^  * 
not  heavier  than  wm-Mlen  wlmK  ^f  >^ 
quire  less  draught,  and  are  more  dnk 
Some  improvements  have  beea  aailiM 
Mr.  Jones's  wheel  by  Mr.  Willaui  Uanii 
but  the  merits  ot  this  has  not  yM  h* 
fully  proved. 

The  utility  of  wheel*  to  oairia^  ^^ 
be  said  to  be  twoiV^;  namel*,  ^  4^ 
nishing  or  more  easily  uwcnjuuiie«  tit  i^ 
sistance  or  friction  frntn  the  cmnm^^  ^ 
easily  o\  •    iilwtiilai  ii  tit 


the 


tneHum  m  itt 


more 

road.  In 
ground  is  i 
the  outer  i   the  wheel  le  it*a^ 

and  axle,  uii'i  m  tue  Utter  iheyanaflri^ 
to  raise  the  c«rria|>e  over  obatecl*  ■■ 
asperities  met  w-'''  •■-  Mie  roa^  bteA 
these  cases  ih.  Y  the  «Im1  ■  ^ 

material  considL. -...:. ,  as  the sfekas ■! • 
levers,  the  top  or  an  "*«t'~*''  htiig  As 
fulcrum,  their  length  mahlre  the  cn* 
more  easily  to  surmount  than,  aaJ  ■* 
greater  proportiuo  of  the  whed  Ih  ibc  sih 
serves  more  easily  to  dirainifh  or  ta  s^ 
come  the  friction  uf  on  axle,  as  Ibi  ki« 
shown  by  Jacob  in  his  work  aa  WW 
Carrioget. 

Carruigcs  with  r>ur  wbads  a*  aaA 
wore  advantageoiu  than  carriagee  wiik  *" 
whecl^  as  carts ;  for  with  tw*  wkik  *  * 
plain,  the  tiller  borse  eniries  |art  W  i^ 
weight  in  one  way  or  oihcrt  ia  pimg^^* 
hill  the  weight  l>«ar»  njiera  the  wn«  f^ 
in  going  un  hill  tite  wqght  bill  the  ^* 
^B,^  vi^V^  the  hone,  wkM  isnflea^ 
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oads,  Rometimcs  on  one  side  some- 
)  the  other,  the  shafts  strike  against 
r's  sides,  wtiiuh  clestrnys  many  horses  ■ 
!r,  when  one  of  the  w}il*1»  sinks  into 
or  rut,  half  the  weight  i'alis  that 
fiich  endangers  the  overturning  of 
iage. 
respect  to  the  ntility  of  hroad 
in  amending  and  preserving  the 
t  has  been  eo  long  nnd  generally 
(edged  as  to  have  occasioned  the 
ire  to  enforce  their  use.  At  the 
me  the  proprietors  and  drivers  of 
u  seem  to  l>e  convinced,  by  ex- 
i,  that  a  narrow-wheeled  cart  is 
asily  and  speedily  drawn  by  the 
mber  of  horses  tliiin  a  broml-wbeeleil 
the  same  burthen ;  probably  be- 
bey  are  much  lighter,  and  have  less 
on  the  axle. 

•lELHAKKOW.       A    aniall    wcll- 
hand-cart  used  for  the  carriage  of 
<aiU   by  man  aid   labour   alx>ut  the 
or  farm.     See  liABHOws. 
JEL  CARRIAGE.    See  Cabts  and 

N8. 

2EL  PLOUGH.     See  Pix>ccn. 
5Y.     A  provincial  tcnn  aptilied  to 
•us  part  of  the  milk,  from  which  the 
la  been  Bcparated.     Sec  Dairt  and 

HBREL.  (Niinieriun  ph<ro/iii!i.)  In 
Mge,  haunts,  and  huhits,  the  whim- 
j  closely  resembles  the  cmlew,  but 
)  means  so  numerous  as  n  species, 

also  very  considerably  smaller  in 
much  so  that  it  has  in  some  counties 
1  the  iiiimcs  of  hulf-curlew  and  jack- 
in  rcti.'rence  to  its  diminished  com- 
!  profKjrtions.  Although  lo  be  seen 
taily  on  many  parts  of  our  shores 
!r,  it  is  generally  most  plentiful  in 
ad  again  in  autumn.     The  eggs  are 

nuudK"r,  of  a  diu-k  olive  brown, 
1  with  darker  brf)wn  ;  they  are  pear- 

unil  very  much  like  those  of  the 

but  snuiller,  mea.suring  two  inches 
8  in  length,  by  one  inch  eight  lines 
Ith.  The  binls  feed  on  insects  and 
and  their  note  is  said  to  resemble 
la  "  tetty,  tetly,  tftty,  let,"  quickly 
i.  An  adult  male  measures  sixteen 
the  V)cnk  three  inches;  the  female 
ighlcen  inches,  the  beak  three  inches 
lalf.  The  flesh  of  the  curlew  and 
nbrcl  are  alike  excellent.  {Yarreir* 
frd/t,  vol.  ii.  p.  fiI6.) 
N,  or  CMJRSE.  Sec  Fdmk. 
NCHAT.  (Saxicola  nibflra.)  The 
it  or  i'urzechat  is  in  its  habits,  am) 

the  localities  it  frequents,  very 
to  the  8t4ine<'liut,  already  descrilied. 
ioiu  puTtiaiitjr  tu  I'une,  which   is 
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also  in  many  parts  of  England  called  whin, 

has  induced  its  most  common  names;  and, 

like  the  slonechnt,  it  darts  along  with  an 

undulating  flight  from  hush  to  bush,  always 

jMTching  ujM>n  one  of  the  uppermost  twigs. 

I  i'he  whincat  makes  its  apitearance  about 

the  middle  or  end  of  Apnl.     Its  song  is 

agreeable,  generally  given  from  an  elevated 

I  iHJsition  on  a  furze-busli,  or  while  hovering 

I  in  the  air  over  it.     Like  most  song  birds  it 

I  is   prone   to   imitate  the  notes   of  others. 

The  food   of  the  wliinchat   is  worms,  in- 

I  sects,  small  testaceous  mollusea,  slugs,  and 

j  ben-ies.     In   the  month  of  August,   when 

I  fat,  though  sumller  in  si7,e  than  thewheateor, 

j  they  are  not  otbenvise  inferior  to  it  as  an 

article  of  food  for   the   table.     The  nest, 

generally  placed  on  the  ground,  is  similar 

to   that   of  the   stoneehat,   formed  with   a 

little  moss  and  lients  of  gross,  lined  with 

finer  bents;    the  eggs  are  five  or  six   in 

number,  of  an  uniform  bluish  green,  with 

some  minute  sjiei-ks  of  dull  reddish  brown  ( 

nine  lines  long  by  six  lines  and  a  half  in 

breadth.     The  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 

nnd  smaller  wing-coverts  are  a  mixture  of 

pale  brown  and  very  dork  brown ;  over  the 

eye  and  ear-coverts  there  is  an  elongated 

streak  of  white ;  the  throat  and  lirenst  are 

delicate  fawn-colour,  pa.'ssing  into  pale  l)ufr 

on   the   belly.     The  whole   length   of  tlio 

bird  b  rather  short  i>f  five  inches.     (  Kor- 

reWt  Brit.  BinU,  vol.  i.  p.  '>49.) 

WHISKEY.  A  British  spirit  obtained 
by  distillation  from  corn,  sugar,  or  molasses, 
though  generally  from  the  former.  Whiskey 
is  the  "  imtionul  spirit,"  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  that  dis- 
tilled in  the  former  is  generally  reckoned 
superior  to  that  of  the  latter. 

WlIirE-ROT.  (HijHrocotyle;  fromhydor, 
water,  and  cotyle,  a  cavity ;  in  reference  to 
the  plants  srowing  in  moist  situation!*,  and 
the  leaves  Wing  hollowed  like  cups.)  One 
species  oidy  is  indigenous,  the  common 
white-rot  or  marsh  penny-wort  (//.  vul- 
garis), which  grows  very  frequent  on  moist 
heaths,  boggy  commons,  and  the  margin* 
of  little  clear  rivulets.  It  is  jK'renniiJ  in 
habit,  flowering  in  May  or  June.  Tho 
roots  arc  fibrous;  stems  creeping  to  tho 
extent  of  two  or  three  feet,  slender,  smooth, 
often  subdivided,  cpiite  prostrate.  Leaves 
solitary  or  aggregate,  on  upright  simple 
footstalks  two  or  three  inches  high;  orbi- 
cidor,  peltate,  smooth,  cloven  at  the  hue. 
Umbels  very  small,  of  diminutive  while  or 
reddish  nearly  sessile  flowers.  Fruit  some- 
what wrinkled,  eonipresseil.  This  herb  is 
acrid,  and,  probably,  like  others  of  the 
umbelliferous  tribe  growing  in  »ii<.  ^•waok, 
poisonous.  BuV  ^wWChCT  \\,  vawsE*  wt  ■«*- 
la  sheep,  ftuA  uckdesA  MsVex^^w  ^^»Ma  ^vasa!i«i 
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WniTE-THROAT. 

ever  txiucb  It,  is  doubtful.  Too  mout  a 
pasture  is  known  to  pro<luce  that  dispsse, 
and  there  the  HydrocolyU  is  generally  to 
be  found.  (SiHtth'i  Jing.  Fhr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  95.)     See  Rot. 

WHITE-THORN.     See  Hawthobn. 

•\VHlTE-limOAT.  (Curntca.)  Of  this 
bird  there  are  two  British  species. 

1 .  The  common  white-throat  (C  cinerea), 
which  is  prolinbly  more  nunieruui)  as  a 
gpecies,  and  more  generally  ilitt'used  here, 
than  any  other  of  those  summer  warblers 
which  annually  visit  this  country.  It  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  third  week  in 
April,  and  fretjuenta  the  sides  of  great 
wood.s,  thickets,  heiJgerows  with  broiul 
banka,  and  grassy  lanes  ]>artially  over- 
grown with  low  brambles,  nettle*,  and  other 
wild  woe<ls  or  herbage :  hence  one  of  the 
most  common  proviiiciid  names  by  which 
this  binl  is  known,  that  of  "nettle  creeper." 
The  nest  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  low 
bush,  or  among  a  tangleil  mass  of  long 
gras-s  weeds,  and  bramble.*.  It  is  formed 
of  dried  grass  stems,  lined  with  finer  bents. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
greenish  white  ground,  spotted  and  sprinkled 
with  ash-brown,  and  two  shades  of  ash- 
green  ;  the  long  diameter  nine  lineis  trans- 
verse diameter  sLx  lines  and  a  half.  The 
food  of  this  8pe<'ies  consists  of  insecta  in 
their  various  states,  particularly  white 
caterpilhu-s,  and  most  of  the  smuUer  sized 
fruits  and  berries,  to  obtain  some  of  which 
they  visit  the  kitchen-garden,  and  bring 
tlieir  young  with  them,  in  ,)uly  and  August. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown 
of  various  shades  ;  chin  and  throat  white ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly, 
flanks,  &c.,  pule  brownisli  white,  tinged  with 
rose  colour.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  five  inches  and  a  half.  The  female  is 
without  the  rosy  tints  on  the  breast. 

2.  The  le.s,ser  whit<;-throttt  (C.gnrruJa) 
ia  readily  di8tiiigui.shed  from  the  more  com- 
mon while-throat  by  being  rather  shorter, 

'VI  well  a-s  more  slender  in  form.  Its  egL'* 
•re  also  rather  sraidler,  mea.suring  but  eiglit 
lines  in  length  by  six  lines  in  breadth.  Its 
food  and  habits  are  much  tlie  same.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches  and 
s  ([uarter.  The  heail,  nei^k,  and  back  are 
smoke-grey;  the  chin,  throat,  bmist,  and 
IwUy,  nearly  pure  white,  the  latter  tinged 
with  re<l  as  far  a.s  the  vent.  (yarrcWs  Brit. 
Sir<U  vol.  i.  p.  JnS— 296.)   .See  Wabblkbs.  | 

WIIITLOVV-GKASS.  (Dntha,  frt.m 
dnihe,  acrid,  biting,  alluding  to  the  taste  of  I 
the  leaves.)  Some  of  Ibc  species  of  this  • 
genus  are  very  i)rettv.  being  well  adapt*^  I 
tor  oTnamenling  rock-work  or  /irowing  in  J 
|>ot8  amoMfs  (.i\vur  u\v^««  v\m\\».   K.  viC\^\«g 

Ol'  Io«n>  i\Ut\  •Jleut  4,\x\l8  l\\ttUv\)«S,V.-,  mAxW^ 
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WIlORTLErBBBIT- 

increase  with  tudHtj,  o&ib  br  Jrnaif  ■ 
the  root  or  by  seanla.  {Pitttmt  fi^IlM} 
There  are  five  native  naeeiei,  ck  tmmm 
wbitlow-gnLsa  ( jD.  rrrwi) ;  (Iw  ySm  ilfm 
whitlow-grass  (£>.  ■tisoWdrt) ; '  tk  a^ 
haired  wbitlow-graas  (i>.A<r(s):  t^toit 
podded  wbitlow-grass  (D.  atcamiiwi^ 
speedwell-leaved  wkitiow-j^TMa  (A  iBi^V 
The  leaves  are  undiviiled ;  tb:  t«* 
either  white  or  yellow.  {Smtii  bf. 
Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  157.) 

WHORTLE-BEnnV    !  r..w«m\  i 
genus    of   fthrubs    •■  Li»W 

growth,  with  siiupi  ■  -jrwi 

or  deciduous  leaves.  Kiowm  it>M.«fr 
tarj-  or  aggregate,  ref!di«S  it  *\m.  WT 
elegant.       Berries   '  l,or««lWl 

and  eatable.    The^.  ^.cdj  AjMii**, 

and  tlie  foliage  turus  red  in  durmr.  AlAi 
species  are  well  worth  cultivatiQ(,aa>' 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  6iiil,nBl( 
ciii-iosity,  and  others  far  iiilillBf  1W 
dilfercnt  kinds  of  wl  "      'Vittdl 

succeed  well  in  pe;i:  ry 

Some  of  them  grow  l.i-i  m  iwiif 
and  others  in  dry.  They  may  fci  i*^ 
Ironi  root  suckers,  creefuBg  rooUWAlJ 
rooting  •'teiiLS,  or  froni  feeds.  Itac  ■> 
four  indigenous  gpecie*,  nainely :  — 

1 .  The  blai-k  vi  hortle-berf^,  *r  t"^ 
(V.  m;/rtillii.t),  u  rhrub  growing  •  •^ 
heaths  and  in  woods  wbvre  tkeMalii' 
chielly  in  mountainous  countrio,! 
flowering  in  May.  The  ttaa  it 
one  to  two  feet  high,  with  irrCBvlv. 
green,  lealy,  an^ilar  brain  tn 
st^dked,  ovale,  serrated,  abool  aaiaik^ 
bright  green,  smooth,  thin,  daUeatr:  m 
veiny ;  deciduona.  Flowcn  ea  afh' 
iroopingi 


nxiliary,   •■"■'- 
ovate,  brii.' 
Uerries  bbi.-..- 
not  agreeable  . 

dressed.     The_\ 

in  some  countries 
sugar.    The  leaves  ooataia  a  , 
tiuiiiic  acid,  and  have   been  •■• 
tho.se  of  Uoa  Mr«i,  as  on  mttriotiM  i 
but  are  very  inferior  to  ibem- 

'2.  Bog  whortlc-berry,  ur  atwi  kAvf 
(  y.  filig^iiwimm),  grows  «M|  hafff  na^' 
tainnus  Lealhfs  and  nunuBoa  ttUB  ffi^ 
lands  ot'  Scotland.  It  tUiwtn  a  lB>- 
Taller  than  the  |ir«Ke«Iinc,  with  r^ 
branches.  Leaves  obcnate,  calin;  Mrtk 
deciiliious.  Flower*  setvral  tocrthsiiA* 
ciiloiiri-d.     Berrits  laf]{t^  hlaM-teHLt» 


cr 


acid,  and  le&s  wboleaone  tiMk  ikr 

a.  Re<l  whon'-  >  • 
I'itia  Jdaa). 
stony,    turi'v     I 
■«wA&^  \\\  u  uT  .S<.'>4lai<  Wihk 


■WIKES. 

irbyshire.  It  la  an  evergi-een,  flowcr- 
n  June.  The  roots  are  creeping ; 
I  ereet,  three  or  four  inches  high,  willi 

irregulur,  wnvy,  leafy,  downy  briuiehes 
le  summit.  Leaves  vaj'ious  in  size, 
jrecn,  tidovate.  revolule,  veiny,  of  a 
ihiniu^  green  above,  minutely  toothed, 
with  gliindiilar  doLi  beneath.  Clusters 
nai,  (Inmping,  of  several  very  pretty 
ColouieU  llowers,  without  scent,  with 
i  toneave  bnietes,  longer  than  llie 
r-slulks,  Berriea  globose,  deep  red, 
Igent,  lUid  acid,  with  niuch  bitterness, 
k  they  lose  by  imiiiersion  I'or  some 
I  in  water  before  they  are  luade  into 
rob,  or  jelly.  In  the  latter  slate  this 
U  excellent  for  sore  throats,  u«  well  as 
Iticg  with  venison  or  other  roast  meat, 
practised  generally  in  Sweden.  The 
I  of  this  s|)eeies  are  ol'ten  mistaken  lljr 

of  Uva  uriti.  'Vhry  contain  much 
Igent  matter,  and  are  little  inferior  to 
lir«  as  a  medicine. 

Wurab  whortlu-l)eiTy,  or  cranberry  ( V. 
■BBf).  This  sjiecies  grows  in  clear 
w.  tarfy  bogs,  among  mosses.  The 
Rirc  erecping,  with  many  long  fibres. 
I  slender,  wiry,  trailing,  and  creeping, 

numerous  leafy  branches.  Leaves 
^entire,  smooth,  revolute,  acute,  jM-reu- 

Flowers  very  elegant,  dioopiiig,  on 
e  red  stalk.i,  several  together  at  the 
f  each  brimch.     Berries  spotted  in  an 

state,  liuiJIy  deep  red,  very  acid, 
f  grateful  to  most  people  in  tarts  or 
I  preparations  with  sugar;  though  in 
en  they  serve  only  for  the  acid  liipior 
til  silver  plate  m,  to  cat  away  the 
te  external  particles  of  the  copper 
(Paxtuu't  Bot.  Did. ;  Smith't  Eiig. 
vol.  iL  p.  218.) 

IKKS.  A  provineial  term  signifying 
Brary  bonnuai'ies  or  marks,  set  up  to 
t  swath,  to  be  mown,  such  as  boughs, 
le  common  (iclils,  or  meadows.  Also 
\a  set  upon  haycocks  for  tithes,  &c. 
[LD  O.VTS.  A  name  given  to  the 
Ikt-like  soft  gross  {JIolciu  uvenucexu). 
I&oxioua  weed  in   arable  l.inds.     See 

k)*. 

[LLOW.  (Salix  ;  from  ml,  near,  and 
Iter  (Celtic);  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
Dwth  :  or  from  talire,  to  lea]),  l)eeau.se 
i  rapi<lity  of  its  growth.)  An  e.x- 
te  genus  of  well-known  useful  ami 
icntul  trees  ami  shrubs.  They  all 
|t  to  grow  in  sivanifiy  places,  and  are 
Ited  by  cuttings,  though  some  of  the 
riirc  alpine  kinds  root  with  dilliculty. 
I  is  no  tribe  of  trees  of  such  various 
itude  a-s  the  willows,  from  the  large 
I  willow  to  the  minute  AWix  htrhacra, 
t  which  may  l>e  pltced  between  two 
I2IJ.} 


WILLOW. 

loaves  of  a  duodecimo,  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Many  of  the  species  of  willow, 
under  the  names  of  osier  and  sallow,  ore 
extensively  grown  for  the  manufacture  of 
basket-rods ;  the  best  sorts  for  which  are 
the  great  round-leaved  sallow  (iS'.  caprea) 
and  the  common  o.'iiur  (S.  vimitiaUt).  The 
branches  of  some  of  the  species  ore  used  as 
stakes,  [>oles,  handles  to  rakes,  hoes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  economical  purposes.  Lou- 
don (.'IrA.  Brit.)  says,  "  In  the  north  of 
Europe  the  bark  of  S.  alba  is  usetl  for 
tanning  leather,  and  for  dying  yarn  of  a 
common  cinnamon  colour ;  and  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  given  to  cattle  in  a 
green  state,  or  dried  luce  the  twigs  of  the 
birch,  and  laid  up  for  winter  fcKlder."  The 
bark,  however,  is  less  valuable  than  tliat  of 
some  of  the  other  species.  The  leaves  of 
the  'least  willow  (S.  herbacea),  soaked  in 
water,  are  employed  in  Iceland  lor  Uuining 
leather.  {Paxton't  Bot.  Did.)  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  species  of  willows  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  well  as 
their  technical  discrimination.  Among  the 
numerous  s|>ecies  of  willows  there  are  only 
a  lew  which  are  cultivated  lor  farm  pur- 
jioses,  of  these  we  shall  enumerate:  and 
descrilK.'  the  following  :  — 

1.  I'he  long-leaved  triandrous  willow 
(A'.  Iriuiutra).  This  tree  is  very  conmion 
in  wet  woods,  hedges,  and  osier  grounds. 
It  is  of  an  upright  form,  rising  naturally, 
when  not  injured,  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet;  towards  autumn  casting  the  bark  of 
i:s  trunk  and  larger  branches  in  broad 
solid  turtions,  craclcing  angularly  asunder, 
like  the  jihuie  tree.  The  young  branches 
lu-e  erect,  loii",  tough,  and  pliant,  smooth, 
leafy,  brownish,  somewhat  brittle  at  their 
joint  or  insertion.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
serrated,  smoptli,  rather  imeijually  sloping 
at  the  base.  Tlie  narrowcr-leavtfd  willows 
generally  come  under  the  denomination  of 
osiers  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
valuable.  It  is  cultivated  lor  white  basket- 
work,  priHlucing  rods  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  tough  and  pliant,  even  when  stripped 
of  Dieir  bark,  and  very  durable.  I'hey  are 
cut  down  every  year.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species;  one,  called  the 
French  willow,  is  cultivated  in  Sussex  and 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Knglond ;  it  is  moro 
slender  in  form,  luid  only  about  twelve  of 
liAeen  feet  high. 

2.  Uedfortl  willow  {S.  RuiieUiami).  When 
this  tree  was  first  rcconmiended  for  cul- 
tivation, by  the  nnnfe  of  the  Leicestershire, 
or  Dishley  willow,  it  was  regardetl  witli 
scorn  as  "  only  the  crack  willow  "  (S./ro' 
gili»),  a  iorl  notoriously  useless.  '  'tUva 
ignorai\cc  mmV  \itv\j\vvV\cc  vcrc  \w«  t«v&cn 
and  v\i\»  ■w\\\o\N  «  VuwviA  vW  tanA  vt^tc 


r 
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for  cultivation  of  anjr  species  of  the  genus, 
for  the  value  of  its  timber  u  well  as  bark, 
the  rapidity  of  it»  growth,  and  the  hand- 
some aspect  of  the  tree.  This  species  of 
willow  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Be<lford,  who  cng»);ed  on  able 
chemist,  Mr.  Biggin,  to  make  exjwriments 
upon  it.  It  was  found  to  contain  in  it.< 
bark  more  of  the  tanning  principle  than 
any  other  tree  of  this  country,  except  the 
oak.  The  bark  also  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  talieina,  a  salt  which  has  liccn 
fi>und  useful  as  a  substitute  for  the  quiniu 
and  cinchona  in  agues,  and  wliicli  is  much 
less  liable  to  excite  irritation  in  the  stomach 
than  the  salts  of  the  cinchoniu  It  is  of 
great  imjiortance  that  the  distinctions  )>e- 
tween  this  willow  and  the  crack  willow  {S. 
fragilu,  sliouhl  be  clearly  pointed  out,  on 
account  of  the  wide  difference  in  their 
(juBJities  and  value.  This  tree  is  more 
haiiiLfome  than  the  crack  willow  in  its  mode 
of  growth,  as  well  as  altogether  of  a  lighter 
or  brighter  hue.  The  branches  aie  long, 
straight,  and  slender,  not  angular  in  theu- 
insertion  like  .9.  fragilU;  and  the  trees, 
when  slripjicd  of  their  leaves,  mav  always 
be  distinguished  by  these  marks.  They  are 
IMilished,  very  tough,  flexible,  round,  and 
■mooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at 
each  end,  serrated  throughout,  and  very 
smooth.  Those  of  «S'.  fragili*  are  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  the  foot-stalk,  also,  is  longer 
than  the  sc.ile,  whilst  in  S.frafrilii  it  is  so 
short  that  the  leal'  is  nearly  sessile.  In  both 
it  is  glandular  or  leafy. 

3.  Hitter  purple  willow    (S.  purpurea). 
This  is  H  sliruh  growing  in  low  meadows, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  but 
not  common.     The  trunk  is  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  long,  slender,  very  smooth 
branches,  spreading  widely,  and,  i)  not  sup- 
ported,  trailing  on   the  ground,  of  a  rich 
and  shining  purple,  with  a  soinewhnt  glau- 
cous hue.   Leaves  partly  opposite,  obovate- 
lanceolate,   serrated,  very  smooth,  narrow 
at  the  base.     This  is  a  very  valuable  osier 
for  fine  basket-work,  but  more  especially 
for  platting  into  low  close  fences  to  keep 
out   hares  and  rabbits;    the    leaves    and 
bark  being  intensely  bitter,  those  animals 
will  imt  touch  either.     The  twigs,  more- 
over, are  so  long,  tough,  and  flexible,  that 
thev  may  be  intenvoven  into   any   shape, 
and  kept  very  close  to  the  ground,  as  thcr 
always    retain    their    horizontal    mode   of 
growth.     Such  a  fence  is  siarcelv  inferior 
to  one  made  of  wire,  and  Ls  perhaj)*,  more 
durable,    as   continually   protlucing    voung 
shoots,   to  supply   the  place  of  th.we  that 
uecny.     It  is  imYKjvtiuvt  to  distincuiah  this 
useful  and  eV-gival  vi'^(r«<  tvanx  VttaX  V>  \» 
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next  described. 
saliciuo. 

4.  llie  rose  wilkrv  {&.  UAt)  ma  ■ 
marshes,  osier  holta,  and  aboia  Ihi  Mkirf 
rivulets.  It  is  »  tree  of 
erect,  about  tea  feet  high, 
part,  altogether  of  •  tighlar  Vm  te 
the  lost.  The  brBndiei  im  tnSm^  k* 
upright,  smooth,  and  pffliAr*.  if  a  fiii 
yellowish,  or  purpUafa  aah-eslaH^  1^^ 
and  pliable,  less  slender  smi  ebaptaithH 
the  toregoing  speciea,  thonsh  oa^  fe  A» 
coarser  sorts  of  baoket-wim.  Ijmimjmk 
opposite,  oblong-UaccolBlCi,  poSMdkw|Hf 
serrated,  very  smooth,  linear  lowiA  m 
base.  Their  colour  a  light  raUar  |hMM 
green,  turning  hlarUsh  in  drriK.  11* 
leaves  and  twig*  are  lea  bitter  MM  Ai 
former,  and  the  greMer  aize  of  ik  tnA 
OS  well  as  bronchea,  raaden  th»i|*dvfc 
for  several  puriMsea  whidi  th«i  it  hL  k 
also  makes  a  better  figurs  in  ataaMiaft 
and  the  roots  give  more  wliuty  i>  A* 
banks  of  rivers  or  ditcbea. 

5.  Common  white  willow  IS.  rftt 
This  is  a  tAll  tree,  whose  bark  b  tk^  MW 
cracks,  usefiil  for  tanning ;  and,  ayidta 
much  aalicina,  gmtd,  al«o,  for  thr  <■*• 

res,  though  inferiiir  in  quality  leihitf 
true  liedibrd,  or  UunlingAa  wii*- 
llic  bark  is  colled  eitrtrt  wfrft^.  ■! 
OKglicaman  b/  some  writera.  IV  bo^ 
are  numerous,  spreading  widely,  sakvitai 
young.  Leaves  all  Bltamata,  liBjiia  N 
ceolate,  pointed,  atmud,  aSky  m  M 
sides ;  tLe  lowest  semtara  gloMc. 
There  is  a  variety  which  i*  *tTj  sopavii 
the  value  of  the  wixkI  and  bark,  mi  ^ 
rapid  growth  as  well  as  hoadnntaMatftf 
the  tree,  to  the  original  mTifif  (i 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ir.  p.  lOS— m) 
OsiKB  ami  Sallow. 

WILLOW-UERB.  (g/MiaiM 
upon,  and  lobo*,  a  lob«;  da  Asa 
the  appearance  of  bong  staurf  «•  iks  ay 
of  the  pod.)  Haayof  tbe  *p«i«  ^*a 
genus  are  very  oruamental,  as  E. 
littm;  while  a  few  other*,  snob  jb  & 
num,  are  mere  weed*.  Tber  aB  ptm  «tf 
in  any  conntiou  aoil,ai>d  are  eilber  iaa*a^ 
by  seeds  or  b^  dividing  tb«  ro^lM,  IW  »- 
digcuoiis  sjiecics  are  ntott,  taatAt,  At  M»- 
bay  willow-herb  (2f.  awasMU^V  ^ 
great  hairy  willow-herb  (STlMriMiti.  A» 
small-flowered  hoarj  wiQowlMrfc  iS.j^ 
mflonm),  the  broad  aandttflasrvd 
herb  {E.  MeataaawX  fole 
willow-herb  (E.  roansa), 
willow-herb  (jE.  lntiv^vtmmX 
marsh  willow-herb  (£.  pmb0ln),  tttf' 
weed-leaved  wiUow«harb  (£.  obMU^l 
X  «xv\>iMi  ti.'^uA  wiiknr«li«b  (£.«&■*>. 


\\lLLOW-WEED. 


WINE. 


>  are  all  perennial  herbs,  wilJi  Kimplc, 
cnerally  toothed,  leuves ;  (lowerii  mostly 
purple,  in  terminal  leul'y  clusters  or  upike^ 
rithout  scent  The  most  common  of  these 
fmre  — 

1.  The  rofic-bay  willow-herb  (E.  angiu- 

lifolium),    which    ;^fows   wild    in    meadows 

kuil  moist  shady  ]iliu-e»,  chieily  in  the  north 

of  England.     The  root  is  creeping,  fleshy, 

ritJi  numerous  buds,  stems  from  three  to 

lix  feet  high,  erect,  roundish,  leafy,  smooth, 

Jdish,  scfdoiu  branched.  Lciives  scattered, 

lumcrous,   neiiily  sessik',  liiieiir-lanceolatc, 

cute,  various   in    breiidtb,   veiny,  smooth. 

riowers  criuLSon,  inodorous,  very  handsome, 

numerous,  in  long  tcrinlmd  upright  dusters. 

~" " )  ia  »  very  ornamental  flower,  coiimmn  in 

[lens,  where  it  increiises  but  too  rapidly  ; 

Rhriving,  like  many  mountain  jilimts,  even 

the  smoky  air  of  Loudon.     Tliere  is   a 

rkitc  variety.    2.  The  great  hairy  willow- 

berb  (£.  liirtiitmn).      Tina   species   is  very 

ommon  in  all  watery  places,  ditches,  and 

Itlie  margins  of  rivers  ;  among  reeds,  coarse 

Ipitsses,  and  willows.     It  has  an  extensively 

lereeping  root.  The  whole  herbage  is  downy, 

raoft,  and  elaitimy,  exhaling  a  peculiar  but 

[transitory  acidulous  scent,  justly  comjiared 

Ito  the  llavour  of  bt)iled  codlings  and  ereiuu. 

|£tems  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  round, 

f  leaiy,  copiously  branclieil,  and  bushy.  Leaves 

If    clasping    the   stem,   ovute-laneeolate, 

liiry.    Flowers  in  lealy  corymbose  clustei^s, 

il*r|$e,  of  a  ilelieate  |imk.     {Paxton't  Bot. 

~ie<.;  Smith'ii  E»g.  Fltir.  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

WILLOW    WAIiULEK.      See  Wa»- 

f'toMCB. 

WILLOW-WEED.     A  name  applied  in 
the  fens  to  the  snake-weed,  or  pale-flowered 
pcrsicaria  {Polygonum  lapathi/olium),  an  an- 
nual phmt,  which  grows  very  freely  on  nil 
loose  and  deep  soils,  and  on  marshy  lands, 
gh  it  be  strarcely  known  to  any  of  the 
[cultivators  of  clay,  and  it  is  as  rarely  to  be 
laeen  on  any  sort  of  turniji  land.    This  plant 
IfTOws  commonly  from   eighteen    inches  to 
Jtwo  feet ;  its  stalks  arc  tender  and  succu- 
Ijent,  pale,  spotte<l,  or  rc<ldisb ;    the  joints 
Imueh  swollen.     Tlie  plant    branches   most 
•  wben  it  has  free  growth,  and  produces  a 
Isreat  number  of  crowded  spikes  of  scihIs. 
L^Tlie  leaves  resemble  (hose  of  the  willow,  but 
I  charged  with  <lark  spots  in  tlie  mi<ldle. 
!  lee^  are  very  bright  and  heavy,  highly 
nutritious,   and  thereibre  very  grateful  to 
birds,   esjiecially    partridges.      Tho,«e    who 
ljie«p  decoys  for  catching  wild  ducks  will 
[buy  the  seeds  to  feed  and  entice  the  fowl. 
Tigs  will  do  well  on  them,  if  boiled.     'I"hesc 
ds  very  much  infest  samples  of  fen  com, 
rhether  wheat,  oat«,  or  barley.     As  a  weed 
[in  feji  soils,  this  plant  is  the  most  nunping 
land  cumliersome  of  any  weed  that  grow*. 
1-JHS 


(nohlich's  Weeds,  p. 21.;  Smilh't  Ei^.  Fior.\ 
vol.  ii.  p.  234.) 

WIND.    See  Wbatseb. 

WIND-FLOWEU.  One  of  the  namei 
of  the  marsh  gentian.     See  Gentian. 

WINDHOVER.  One  of  the  common 
names  of  the  kestrel.     See  Fai-con. 

WIND,  in  HORSES.  Sec  Bboksr 
WiMi  nn<l  RoARixu. 

WINDMILL.  A  well-known  contrivance 
for  grinding  corn  or  raising  water,  which  is 
put  in   motion   by  the   acti<m  of  the  wind 
upon  its  sails  or  vanes.     They  are  of  two 
kuids,  vertical  tinii  horizontal,  but  the  former 
is  generally  prefeited.     Since  the  extensive 
introduction  of  improved  horse  power,  hand, 
and   steam   machinery,   windmills   lu-e    l)e- 
eoming  much  less  common  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  from  dejiending  entirely  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  weatlier,  they  arc  onljr 
suited   to   elevated  or   exposed   situations,  ^H 
where  they  will  catch  every  pojsing  treeze;  ^M 
and  are  much  less  useful  than  water-mills,  ^i 
wbicli  can  generally  be  kept  at  work  con- 
tinuously, or  for  a  much  longer  period.     A  ^M 
set  of  arms  and  soils  might  be  advnntage>  ^M 
ously  used  in  some  situations  for  pumping  ^^ 
up  water  from  a  well  into  a  trough  or  cis- 
tern for  cattle,  or  for  the  pur[)oses  of  irri- 
gation.    In  the  West  Indies,  a  simple  appa- 
ratus of  this  kind  is  u.sually  attacheil  to  the 
fiuuip  or  well  in  the  farm-yard.     The  ve- 
i>city  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  in  a  mode- 
rate wind,  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  be  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

WIND-KOW.  A  term  signifying  the 
green  jiarts,  or  borders  of  a  fielil,  dug  up, 
m  order  to  carry  the  eortli  on  other  land  to 
Kicnd  it;  so  called  because  it  is  laid  in 
rows,  and  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  is  also 
apjilied  to  a  row  of  peats  or  a  line  of  hay 
cx|>08cd  to  dry,  and  also  to  turfs  cut  up  in 
paring  and  burning. 

WiNE.       (Viniim,    Lat.  ;      tin,     Fr.  ; 
rijio,  Ital.  and  Siian. ;  rinho,  Portu. ;  vein, 
(lerm. ;     icyii,    Dutch;    iri'fi,    Swed. ;     run, 
Dan. ;  vino,  Kuss.)     A  well-known  agree- 
able, and,  when    moderately  used,  whole- 
some    liipior,    prepared     from    the   jiiicft 
of  the  gragie,  imd  that  of  some  other  fruit*. 
The  invention  of  wine  is  involved  in  (lie 
obscurity  of  the  earliest  ages.     The  sacred 
writings,  however,  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
must  have  been  known  before  the  deluge ;        i 
for   we   arc   informed   that    the   patrinrcji  ^H 
Noah,  immediately  after  that  overwhelming  ^| 
event, "  began  to  be  a  husbandman ;  and  ho 
planted  a  vineyard;  and  he  drank  of  the 
wine,  and  was  drunken"  (freiifiii,  ch.  ix. 
V.  20,  21.),  a  sufficient  reason  for  supfHiaiogl 
that   it  was  a  fennented   li(\uor,  xiv.1  ws*.'  _ 
merely  t\\c  a\n\\i\tt  '^u\tc  vA  n\\«  'p'».\«-    ^Si 
is,  mdttcOl,  v\n,V.viiB\  Vo  \vaub%vi\t,  >\v!i.\.  va.> 
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countries  where  the  vine  is  a  native,  the 
Bpimtaneous  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
tue  fruit,  when  it  was  expressed,  either 
purposely  Or  accideulaJly,  und  not  imme- 
diately useil  as  u  beverage,  would  have 
naturally  led  to  the  invention  of  making 
wine  at  a  very  early  period.  It  b,  ncver- 
thelesB,  certain,  that  until  inotlern  timea  the 
preparation  of  wine  was  purely  empirical. 

The  history  of  wine  is  of  great  interest, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  even 
a  »'ery  brief  sketch  of  it  in  an  article  of 
this  description,  and  therefore  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks  iijjon  that  part  of  the 
subject  to  some  accounf  of  the  wines  used 
in  England,  our  object  being  rather  to 
treat  of  the  general  rules  to  be  followed  in 
making  and  preserviii';  wine,  and  to  ex- 
plain Its  dietetic  qualities,  thau  to  trace  its 
history. 

Wine,  at  a  former  period,  was  mode  in 
England  for  sale,  and  most  of  the  large 
Abbeys  were  supplied  with  it  from  grapes 
raised  in  tlieir  own  vineyards;  but  at  no 
time  was  it  considered  equal  in  quality  to 
foreign  wine ;  and  certainly  no  stronger 
reason  for  the  neglect  into  which  wine- 
making  in  England  fell  lu-eil  be  state<l. 
Soon  after  the  Norniuii  conquest,  much 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  imporUition 
of  the  wines  of  Anjou  and  of  Poitou ;  and 
in  the  time  of  IJenry  11 1,  we  find  those  of 
the  Moselle  and  St.  ,)tihn,  j)robably  an 
Italian  sweet  wine,  were  added  to  the  im- 
ports. But  for  a  considerable  period  the 
ibrcign  wines  were  not  drank  in  tlicir 
genuine  form,  but  were  mixed  with  honey, 
sugar,  orange  juice,  and  even  opium. 
Chaucer,  in  tlie  Knight's  Tale,  speaks  of 

"  A  cUrrip  (cUrK)  niMlf  of  rert&ln  wine, 
With  narcottfe  jmd  opU*  of  Thebci  fitie." 

Tliese  mixed  wines  received  different 
names,  acconllng  to  the  nature  of  the  wine 
employed.  AVIien  made  with  Burgundy  or 
Bordeaux,  the  mixture  was  called  BuMop ; 
when  with  old  Klienish,  its  name  was  Car- 
diwd;  !ind  wbi/ii  with  'I'likay,  it  was  digni- 
fied wilb  tlie  tille  of  Pu/m.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  the  tajitc  for  sweet  wines  pre- 
vailed ;  and  conse(|uent!y  we  lind  the  wines 
•which  Alsace  then  furnished,  which  were 
chiefly  sweet,  were  much  used.  In  the 
time  of  Eli2ul>elh,  the  profusion  and  diver- 
sity of  wines  (lis[>Iaved  on  the  tables  even 
of  the  citizens  of  ihe  nietro{>olis,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  ilie  southern  provinces,  al- 
most e.\cee<l  belicl'.   Harrison,  m  his  account 


of  the  mode  of  living  in  England  in  that 
reign,  slates,  that  there  were  upwanls  of 
eighty-six  didorent  wines  in  use;  "whereof," 
he   adds,  "VcTna-^,  Catxj-^iiment,  Raspia, 

MiisciiilcU,   lliinwvie,  litt»V\\.v«\,  'Vwe,  *i«t\c,\  «xAA«T«\i\jA\>i»lne«  nf  fVrU|gai 
(JMfirtkc,   C\iiTc\c,  awOL  ttVixWoaeve  *wi  wA.  \  Vs«  vVisml.  >iviv, ««  xv-NsK^it.  Axntr 
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least  of  all  Skoconipted  of, 
stren^h  and  valure."  (//( 
p.  167.)  Sack,  with  which  allHeia&r 
who  have  rejul  die  works  of  on  mmKtl 
dramatist,  wii£  a  dry  Sfiauish  war^lH 
su^r  was  utlen  added  to  it,  will  tkiin 
as  Venner  infonns  us,  to  letaen  ikthiAat 
penetrative  quidity  uf  the  wine.  Is  Mk 
the  best  saok,  for  therv  were  tetenl  \ait 
in  use,  was  of  the  growth  of  Xani,  <r  is 
other  words  sherry.  In  Pfuquir$  AMk 
uublished  in  1619^  this  is  stated  is  iktt 
lowing  lines  :  — 


' g*»e  roe  ucke,  oU  «M^  kajK 

To  mAke  Ihe  Miitea  OMrr;; 
The  llfr  of  miRIi,  snd  tkejof  gf  aafk 
Is  a  cup  of  go»d  ctld  i ' 


I 


The  Spanish  winea  still  retained  ikt 
]>1ace  on  the  tables  of  our  ooml 
the  commencement  of  the  scri 
tury.  After  this  time,  the  pis^jtaa** 
given  to  the  Canary  wineis,  more  M'^Hik 
Howell  {Familutr  Letters,  part  il  (0.)  in- 
forms us,  "  was  brtmght  iolo  Eii|;laa4  te 
to  all  the  world  besides."  ChsttnsgBtl^ 
pears  to  have  been  unkr'""  •"  t^iMl 
until  a  present   from    1  sf  t" 

hundred   hogsheiuls   of   -  i«Uf  rf 

Champagne,     liurgundy.      .    :    ii<Tvili^ 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  ]1      i  Katita* 

long  after  this  time  unk  iuarwl 

connected  with  the  coui  .t*i«.« 

was  regarded,  as  Vennc  "*f^ 

wine."     Even  at   this 
though  much  wiuo  was  druuk.  ivt  ir« 
sons   kept   a  stock  of  it  in  prnat4 
the  chief  coiisuninlioii  was  in  laTcna. 

The  war  with  t  ranee  in  IfiSft  inc 
the  use  of  the  wini-s  of  Portn|;aL  iiliw' 
Inrly  the  red  wine,  or  port,  aj  a  foWilM 
for  the  growths  of  Bor^auix;  awl  dt^t' 
bratcHl  Methuen  treaty,  wiMi  obtW  ■ 
to  receive  the  winea  l>f  Potttlgai  ■>  ■* 
change  for  our  wonllen  ManaAonsm*' 
at  one  thinl  leas  nuo  of  tb«  d«tv  Inilda 
Erench  wines,  coufinoed  tke  ta«a  «f  fis> 
glishmen  fur  tltia  stiKms  aad 
beverage,  a  taste 
respects  health 
cline. 

From  the  fare«itsi|;  Atttfc  il  if  sviM 
that  the  taatc  of  oar  cooirtrTHSS  ■  ■"* 
has  varied  considemblr  at  dUlSavat  \w^ 
For  five  or  six  e«ntiinie»,  tlie  lialrt  wm*  * 
France  and  the  biuika  of  tbe  ltWiM,8ai^ 
rich  sweet  winea  of  the  . 
llie  An:hi|x-lug<i,  wc3v  is  H%ll 
Then  came  the  lirr  Spaakib  wian;  vtit 
the  cl.we  of  the  seveoteealk  ccBtvv  *» 
red  growths  of  tlic  Hofiteiass  W0«  i*  ■■* 
frequent  ilemnud ;  wUch 
to  the   warn  with   Pimww, 


"s   st»oci«  Bad  uiliiliil 

e  wbidi  te  •rnirn  kan^.  ■ 

>nd  loogeniy,  o*  ur  *• 
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XiBe  of  llie^e  la  now  on  the  decline,  ami  our 
gr<iwin<;  iiiU'rc()ui->e  with  tlie  continent  fans 
revive<l  the  taste  fur  light  wines.  {Heiuler- 
9on'*  Hiftory  of  Wine.) 

As  far  OS  concerns  wlmt  is  tienoniinaterl 
bomc-nia<le  winus.there  is  scarcely  any,  if  we 
except  the  GoowlxTry  (intemie*!  to  imitate 
CliBinpagiie)  ami  Kaisin-wine,  that  merit  any 
notice.  Indeed,  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  jrrape:*  ripened  on  walls  and  trel- 
lises are  in  fjeneral  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine;  and,  in  this  country,  those 
cultivated  under  (jLlss  are  too  viUaiil)lc  lor 
the  desert  and  other  purposes,  in  their 
recent  state,  to  be  employed  for  making 
•wine.  Still,  hiiwcver,  tu  make  home-made 
wine  forms  one  of  the  occupations  of  the 
wife  of  a  farmer,  iitid  tolerable  wine  may 
be  made  with  a  mixture  of  raisins  and 
gT*P<^  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  favour- 
able seasons.  The  princijiles  of  wine- 
makinir  are  the  .same,  whatever  kind  of  IVuit 
ig  employed  :  in  knowing,  therefore,  the 
manufni'ture  of  Ura]>e-wine,  it  is  easy  to 
tnmlify  the  process,  so  as  to  render  it  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  description  of  wine. 

The  juice  of  the  fjra|ic,  when  chemically 
analysed,  is  found  tu  consist  of  a  consider- 
ftblc  portion  of  suj^ar  and  water,  mucilage, 
tannic  acid,  liitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate 
of  lime,  phospliate  of  mupneiiia,  chloride  of 
aodium,  sulphate  of  polusya,  and  a  miiroto- 
aacchariiic  jirlucijile,  on  wtiit'li  the  ferment- 
ative pr<K'es.4  ])roductivc  of  the  wine  de- 
pends. Thcnard,  a  dis(in};ui^hed  French 
chemist,  assures  us  that  this  substance 
excites  the  vinous  fermentation  by  ab- 
■traetins  a  portion  of  oxy^jen  from  the 
angar,  by  means  of  its  cai-bon,  forming 
cnrbt^inic  acid  gas,  whilst  its  hydrogen  and 
the  remaining  oxygen  and  carlxin  of  the 
aagor  are  converted  into  alcohol,  the 
ItKiiis  and  exciting  prlncijile  of  nil  wines. 
When  the  tntut,  or  expressed  juice  of  the 
grape,  is  exiM)9eil  to  a  temperature  of  dS" 
Jptthr.,  this  chemic*al  change  or  fermentation 
conmiences;  an  intestine  motion  takes  phu-e 
ill  the  liipior ;  bubbles  are  evolved,  which 
buoy  up  the  grosser  matter,  increasing  the 
bulk  III  the  mass,  and  fonning  a  scum  u|Hm 
the  surface.  An  augmenlation  of  tem- 
perature now  takes  place ;  the  miut  loses  its 
saccharine  taste  ;  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour 
tliuM  iK-fore,  and  a  vmous  tiavour,  which 
increases  with  the  ailvancement  of  the  pro- 
cess. After  a  few  days,  the  feriuentation 
fn'a<lMally  sulwidea,  the  mass  returns  to  its 
original  bulk,  the  scum  sinlu  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  tlie  liquor  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  it  is  now  iritu:  Tlio  con- 
atitution  ol'  the  must  is  liable  to  be  greatly 
iutlueneed  by  the  quality,  the  variety,  the 
le,  and  the  culture  of  the  grapes,  as 


well  as  the  nature  of  the  seasons.  In  iS  ' 
cold  year,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  tlie 
,<accharine  matter,  the  wine  is  weal:,  harsh, 
anil  acescent ;  in  wet  seasons  it  is  devoid 
of  a  competent  quantity  of  spirit :  high 
winds  and  fogs  are  also  injurious.  In  this 
country,  the  mode  of  training  the  vine  high 
upon  walls  is  a  disadvantage  for  making  tLe 
fruit  into  wine.  In  the  best  wine  countries, 
it  is  never  allowed  to  grow  more  than  three 
01  four  feet  high  ;  anil  it  is  found  that  the 
bunches  nearest  to  the  soil,  if  tliey  do  not 
touch  it,  are  always  the  richest.  It  is  a 
mistidce  to  suppose  that  sweet  wines  arc  the 
most  susceptible  of  decomjiositiou ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  can  be  kept  for  almost  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  witliout  under- 
going any  deleterious  chiuige.  All  wines 
continue  to  suffer  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 
mentalion  aflar  they  are  raiked  off  and  put 
into  eu.<,ks ;  and  as  long  as  the  saccharmc 
matt4.>r  is  sujiptied  to  maintain  this  slow 
fermentation,  the  wine  remains  goml ;  but, 
when  that  is  exhiiusted,  the  acetous  fer- 
nienintion  begins,  and  the  wine  it  converted] 
into  vinegar.  ' 

Admitting,  however,  the  goodness  of  the 
fruit,  and    the   wine   to   be    made   conse- 
qneeitly   expected    to    be   excellent,  many 
circumstances  may  destroy  that  lio|>c,  for 
the  process  does  not  proceed  in  the  regulaif 
manner    alxive    described,    unless    eertaift 
rules  be  strictly  observed  :  these  ore   th# 
following  :  —  1 .  The  grajies  shoidd  be  well 
and  cquidly   bruised   or  trodden ;    for   the 
Juice  that  first  (lows  contains  little  inucoto- 
tucchiirhie    matter,  and  consequently   does 
not  ferment  freely.     That  sulwlance  i»  con» 
laincd   chiefly    in   the    insoluble   organised 
parl^    and   the   skin,    which    also   containa 
the  greatest  [rnrt  of  the  acid,  the  resinout  1 
extractive,    and    tlie    colouring    principle.  I 
2.  The  fermentation   should  be  conducted j 
at  a  tempeniture  of  60°  to  65°Fahr.,  beloirl 
which  it  languishes,  and  aixive  which  it  pro*  ' 
cecds  loo  violently.  When  it  progresses  too 
slowly,   that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  tb« 
addition  of  a  little  boiling  mtul.     3.  TI19 
contact  of  air  is  esseiitiiil  in  the  commence' 
inent ;  and  tliis  affonls  iini  it  her  reason   for] 
the  gtKxl  bruising  of  the  fruit,  as  much  air  j 
is   absorbed  in   that  staije  of  the  process. 
Hut  after  the  fermentation   is  estublinhed, 
the  air  should  be  excluded,  for  tlie  sake  of 
preserving  the  aroma;  and  to  secure  this, 
the    French    chemist,    Chaptal,   who    paid 
much  attention  to  the  manutucture  of  wines, 
recommends   the  vats  to  be  covere<l  with 
boards   and   linen  cloths.     4.  Tlie   greater ^H 
the  bulk  of  malerial,  the  mure  ]ierfect  th<^^| 
wine.     3.  When  the  wine  is  perfected  awA^^ 
racked  off,  it.  sViOviVAW  «\!\'^^\\w»ti\\v^\v<«y.- 
ing  «u\v\\UT  ii\aXcV»  ■»«"\'\Xn.tk  <i3o»£.  «»a6i»  "^ 
*  o 
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tended  to  contain  it,  in  order  to  restrwn, 
•within  a  Mrtain  degree,  the  further  fer- 
mentation. .  ,,  ,  , 
When  good  wine  is  actually  prcnhiced, 
much  of  3ie  advantage  expected  from  the 
iion  of  it  depends  on  the  future  lua- 
ent  and  presurvstion  of  it;  for  every 
ViDe  contuiub  within  itself  the  sources  of 
lK)lh  improvement  anJ  decline.  The  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  guarding 
against  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  the 
contact  of  air.  ^Vines  in  tlie  ca«k  or  wood, 
as  the  term  is,  are  liable  to  become  sour, 
either  by  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to 
heat,  or  the  reverse;  and  the  same  sus- 
ceptibility to  ascescency  is  favoured  by  de- 
fect of  proper  fining  ;  but  this  process  should 
not  be  trequcntlv  rei^ated,  as  it  impairs  the 
flovour  and  the  Wdy  of  the  liquor.  Wines 
are  mellowed  by  the  slow  precipitation  of 
the  tartar,  which  carries  down  with  it  the 
colouring  matter  and.  the  salts  of  lime  ;  and 
this  occurs  iu  the  ratio  of  the  evolution  of 
the  alcohol,  during  the  continued  gradual 
fermentation  which  goes  on  even  alU'r  the 
wine  is  bottled.  This  woul<l  strengthen 
wine  in  the  cask,  were  it  not  balanced  by 
the  eva|)0ration  of  the  alcohol  through  the 
sides  of  the  cask.  OM  Rhenish  wines  kept 
in  the  barrel  lose  nearly  one  half  of  their 
original  alcohol;  yet  it  is  an  undoubtetl 
fact,  that  wine  in  bottles,  not  eorkeil,  but 
tied  over  with  a  blad<lcr.  Incomes  stronger : 
—  that  membrane  |>ennitting  water  to  |)ass 
through  it,  but  not  itpirit.  Another  curious 
fact,  however,  n)ust  not  be  forgotten, 
namely,  tliat  whilst  the  wine  becomes 
weaker  when  kept  in  cask,  it  becomea 
much  iniprovc-d  in  its  other  (jualilies ;  a 
fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  Madeira  to  India,  or  keeping  it  in 
a  warm  place. 

The  atlulteration  of  wine  is  too  compre- 
hensive a  subject  to  be  here  fully  treated  of; 
but,  independent  of  this  evil,  every  foreign 
wine  sent  to  this  country,  except  the  l>est 
of  the  Rhenish  wines,  contains  much  tin- 
combined  brajidy,  which  temb  not  only  to 
render  them  unwholesome,  but  impairs  tLeir 
original  flavour,  uud  risks  their  partial  de- 
coiii[H>sitiiin.     Were  our  home-made  wines 
free  from  this  evil,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
encourage  a  new  briuich  of  trade  which  hat 
lately    sprung    up   in   Scotland,   chielly    us 
Edinburgh,  Leitn,  and  Glasgow.     Fii>ni  a 
parliamentary  return,  we   fnid   that  •J4,»48 
gallons,  e<jual  to  nearly  liO.ottO  bottles,  were 
sent  to  England  in  1839,  and  2a,(Wl»  gallons 
in    1840.      Of  the  24,848    in    183!»,   about 
1 3,000  gallons  were  shippi'd  from  Leifh,  luid 
11,000  from  (jluiigow;  and  of  the  (juantily 
ill   1840,  about  \4,1W  u\A\c.\\i  '«<stt\.  feoov 
Leitb,  aiid  7,000  fromGVaisijfi'n. 
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In  the   present   iIbt.   wbn 

has  maile  eo  fuvuiinuJe  an 

the  habits  of  all  claaMsa  o(meittj,mmtit- 
marks  on  the  di'  iierlMkof  waeW 

come  essential   :  :iie  dmrowri  lnai 

other  qualities.  \i  i-re  icx;i>&ioalpbnM«liQ 
allowable,  we  sbouU  aay  that  wtatklim^ 
lant  and  salutary  in  small,  tatn6t  ■! 
iHiisofious  in  large  iiuniililic-.  'lUll 
however,  neither  iiuulie*  that  it  it  I 
as  an  onliruiry  artirje  of  diet,  nor  ttM  it  ■ 
deleterious  even  in  the  lai|;eat  doak  •  • 
meilicinal  a^ent.  Wioe,  nunkfBltiy  «ai 
in  the  artilicial  Mate  of  mwlcn  dnimi 
society,  is  not  atallc-Menlialfor^haM^ 
however  occupie<l,  except  umkr  BfM* 
to  unusual  f&tigue.  liut  were  lUafnaoik 
of  necessity  to  guide   iJw  1 1  [^ahlil  «l  ■* 

'  and  lK>vcrage,  the  art  of  cuokerj  wttMkt 
annihilated;  and  the  growth  of 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  erery  i 
liquor,  under  whalt.*ver  naioe  it  it 
ardent  spirit^  cyder,  or  malt  )iipm,  i 
cease  to  exist.  In  ootitdn^  thmdoK,  wt 
dietetic  projwrties  of  wine,  we  mut  ttt 
society  as  we  find  it,  not  •*  it  oagkl  la  h 
constituted.      The  »>innilant  opcnIM  • 

I  wine    is   exerted    on   the    iMrrM   it  As 

I  stomach,  and  the  sccretias  powa*  (tf  Atf 
organ  are  intiuenucd  by  iSeie;  mdtiml 
beueticiol  etTect  rvaulu  when  the  i" 
powers  are  deprestMML  fhu,  is  »  i 
degree,  depencu  ou  the  al<-<>t»ui 
in  the  wine  ;  yet  it  is  •  fai't,  thai  tke  mm 
nuaiility  of  brandy  diluted  with  wittt,* 
um  strength  of  wiue,  will  cause  saliuc*- 
tion  more  speedily  than  when  it  '»  ti^ 
iu  the  form  of  wine,  e^tMialW  H  l^ 
wine  contains  no  uncombiiMil  aleoML  IV 
stimulant  power  of  wine,  howntr. 
on  the  quantity  of  alcobol  ia  il» 
tion ;  but  this  power  ia  tnttcjb  aiialit  B 
those  wines  that  cruataia  •dveaMiav  a' 
inificrfectly  combined  si.irit  U»  ikit  v- 
count,  I'ort- wine  ia  ii  liiorafsA* 

stoiuach,  and   to    cui..  wouioa,  A* 

Sherry  of  iho  same  stre4t|(ih ;  ami  Cim* ' 
Uheniiih  1cm  thtui  either.  liut  boidalb 
evils  arising  from  winea  rTrntiiiiii^  moi*' 
bined  brandy,  those  wims  ibM  aHM* 
much  ai-id  are  usuallv  dalctcnoaa  t*  p*** 
sons  of  sedentary  katiita,  nr  wIm  kavs  wmk 


Btomadis.    I-   ' 
wine  can  < 

by   those   tv 

0|>on  air.      Uut, 
a  nveossarv  iirli< 
there  can 
the  su|>cri<>' 
di'aux.     \\ 
not  be  colli 


-he  daily  iKcflkikM 

(iporUd  wkfc  ■^■■9 

.....    mttcli  iiinwii  ai  ^ 

if  we  adiuit  thai  ■■■  • 

U-  t,f  Ui'w  tur  tim  I 
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WINE. 

Sudi  are  the  general  cffecU  of  the  inode- 
r»tc  uso  of  wine  ;  its  abuso  in  so  well  known, 
Ixilh  in  reference  to  mind  anil  body,  that  it 
in  unnecessary  to  make  a  single  remark,  in 
thiK  place,  npon  the  subject,  except  to  cau> 
tion  thoM  who  fed  no  immediate  injurious 
effect*  from  a  pint  of  Port,  or  indee<l  of  any 
wine,  diiily,  not  to  rely  too  confiileiitly  upon 
their  apparent  powers  of  resi.<ting  its  evil 
intUience ;  for  a  foundation  may  be  slowly 
formed  for  muladieH,  that,  when  they  appear, 
are  always  difhcult  of  cure,  and  oucn  alto- 
gether irremediable. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  value  in 
reference  to  the  wholesomeness  of  different 
winea,  a  few  remarks  may  be  necessary, 
before  concludiiif;  this  article  Among  toe 
briik  winex,Champn^e  is  the  least  noxious, 
even  when  it  is  drank  toexc<*ss,  the  excitement 
ia  of  shorter  duration,  and  the  subsequent 
cxiuiustion  is  less.  It  is  said  to  be  hurtful 
to  the  gouty  ;  but  gout  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  provmce  where  it  is  made ;  and  more 
of  tlie  evil  said  to  be  caused  by  Champagne 
U  due  to  the  variety  and  the  nature  of  the 
dishes,  and  the  perio<l  of  the  day  at  which 
they  are  eaten,  than  to  the  wine  itself.  The 
red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  strong,  heating, 
and  coiisefiuenlly  intoxicating,  and  tliey 
should  only  be  taken  in  very  limoll  quantity. 
The  Bordeaux  wines,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  are  the  safest  for  daily  use.  They 
certainly  do  not  excite  inebriety  so  rapidly 
m*  most  other  wines.  Tlie  wines  of  Oporto 
Abound  in  astringent  matt^^r,  and  in  un- 
combined  brandy.  They  are  unfit  for  weak 
Stomachs ;  they  tend  to  cause  sleep  rather 
than  to  elevate  the  spirits  an<l  they  are  the 
most  pernicious  as  daily  beverage.  The 
Spanish  wines,  es{iecially  Sherries,  arc  less 
ODJectionable,  b<it  they  should  never  be 
dnmk  without  dilution  with  water,  unless 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  same  opinion 
may  l>c  hazarded  with  respect  to  Madeira ; 
ano  perhaps  no  wine  is  more  suited  for  the 
dyspeptic,  if  hy[«)cliondria»i9  be  absent. 
*rhe  best  light  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  whole- 
some. They  contain  little  alcohol,  and  that 
little  is  wholly  combined.  They  prove,  in 
many  instances,  refrigerant,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency, from  the  nature  of  the  acid  which 
they  contain,  the  tartaric,  to  diminish 
obesity.  Lastly,  all  sweet  wines  are  apt  to 
disorder  the  stomach  ;  and  when  used  freely 
they  intoxicate  as  readily,  and  catue  ai  de- 
leterious subse<iucnt  effectji  as  the  stronger 
trines.  But  iifler  all,  we  must  revert  to  the 
opinion,  that  wine  is  an  unIll^cessa^y  artiule 
of  diet  for  all  who  are  henlthy  anil  robust ; 
und  iiuist  truly  be  regiinled,  Wyond  cer- 
tain limits,  either  us  a  medicine  or  a  poison. 
(Henderson  f  Idutory  iif  Ancienl  ami  iio- 
J2iK> 


>VINNOWrNG-MACHINE. 

dem  Winea ;   Maculloek  un  Wine  Making.) 
Dr.  A.   T.   Thmnmn. 
See  Ai.coBoL  and  Winb. 


Accinaa  of  the  Qiiantit)/  of  Foreign  Wine 
retained  for  Iloiiu-  Cuiuiumfitiou,  in  Wine 
GaUonii,from  17b9/o  1B36. 


Yrui. 

Callooi. 

1789 

-       5,814,665 

1790 

-       6.492,313 

1798 

8,082,249 

1794 

6,799,220 

1796 

-       8,732,385 

1798 

-       4,760.657 

1800 

-       7.728,871 

I80S 

-       6,355,749 

1804 

4,840.719 

1805 

-       5,936,235 

1810 

-       6,806,276 

1815 

-       5,968,435 

1820 

5,019,960 

1822 

•       4,975.159 

1823 

-       4,846,060 

1824 

-       5.030,091 

1825 

8,009,542 

1826 

6,058.443 

1827 

6,82C,.161 

1828 

-        7,162,376 

1829 

-       6.217,6.12 

1830 

-       6,434.445 

1831 

6,212.264 

1832 

-       5,965,542 

1833 

-       6,207,770 

1834 

6.480,544 

1835 

6,420,342 

Aecottnt  exhibiting  the  Quantitiei  of  the  dif- 
ferent Sort*  of  Wine  imported  into  und 
exported  from  the  Unitea  Kingdinn  in  thr 
}  ear  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1 840,  and 
the  grost  Ileoenve  acvruing  thereon. 
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WINNOWINO-MACHINE.     A   con- 
trivance employwl  for  separating,  by  on  ar- 
tificial current  of  air,  the  chaff  from  Ct^% 
grain,  after  il  V»a»  \ictv\  >^s.T»i&KJ\  wvv  w'v  >^>k. 
straw.      Vanous    axe    >i>»    »kkk(>m>.n»>   x<er  ^ 

4  0"^ 
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marks  Mr.  J.  A.  Unnsome  in  his  Treatite 
iin  the  Implements  of  Agriciillure,  given 
of  tbe  iiitriMluction  of  lUis  macliino,  and 
many  Ibe  Klaimants  for  the  credit  of  having 
been  tbe  first  maker  of  this  piece  of  me- 
ohonism  in  Enghmd  or  Scotland.  All,  how- 
ever, agree  that  the  idea,  design,  or  nio<lel 
was  originally  furnished  from  Holland, 
earlier,  however,  tlian  the  date  of  any 
of  these  by  at  least  a  jwriod  of  twenty 
years.  Wo  learn  from  the  pa])er8  of  Hubert 
Souierville  of  Haddington,  that  in  1710, 
pursuant  to  articles  of  agreement  l)etween 
himself  and  Fletcher  Lnird  of  SiUtoun, 
James  Meikle  (father  to  Meikle  of  iJirash- 
ing-machine  memory)  visited  Holland  for 
the  purpose  of  learnmg  "  the  perfect  art  of 
sheeting  barley,"  in  order  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  barley  mill.  The  same  autho- 
rity, 1 805,  states,  "  that  on  Meikle's  return 
he  made  llic  first  fanners  which  were  seen 
in  Britain;"  and  that  these  were  in  use 
only  a  few  years  before  that  dale  at  the 
Saltoun  barley  mills.  That  the  machine  was 
not  made  public  till  many  years  afterwards 
may  be  attributed  to  a  clause  in  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement,  by  which  Meikle  was 
bound,  on  leaving  Saltoun's  service,  "  not 
to  pnifit  any  more  by  this  mill,  nor  <;ommu- 
nicate  the  arts  he  had  learned  to  any  other." 
In  1 737,  through  the  medium  of  Uogers  of 
Cavers  and  others,  it  was  brought  into 


more  geoend  use ;  ami  ia  17M,  A; 
Meikle  obtained  •  patent  for  a 
this  kind.     Although  a  very 
advantage  over    tbe    plan   at 
appear 


to  have  bats  btf 


tbe    com   ka*ijac  u  W 
twice  or  oniir  ii 


hand,  these   stUl 
very    imperfect, 
passed    tlirou;;h    them 
order  to  h,  'Ay  separated.    Aarf  ■ 

I79N,  R.  II  :>  hii  AffriemUm^  8m- 

rei/  of  Roihii  r  ^  iiMiirf,  rccuanuiiK  KMB  ifaM 
defects  metitions  an  nii|>r(n«BMBt  {bimmI 
by  one  Atocxlie  of  I..iUieshea<^  "  m  wVA  It 
had  happily  combined  some  yniynlia  rf 
other  funs  »o  that  tbe  grain  at  oae  «fw 
tion  could  bo  both  separated  fhm  ikt  Ad 
and  lighter  seeds,  aud  completclj  iMdU d 
all  sorts  of  reluse." 

Other  patents  bad  been  taken  < 
do  not  appear  to  baTe  involved 
improvement.,  till,  in  1800,  L  C«adk  «( 
Northiini[>ton  patented  tbe 
baa  since  been  known  by  bis  i 
obtained  deserved  conuueodation,  I 
use  and  ^imvved  beyond  most  al  ikai 
sent  day.  Xbia  machine  droae* 
of  sced^  and  its  work  is  psAnwd  ia  ( 
perfect  manner:  its  prini'uple  iatrolnd  Wf* 
mecbauicul  eontbinntions  than  writ  ti  ll« 
lime  generally  iindemtiNxl  by  the  da*  fct 
whose  use  it  -wax  itil«'nde<l ;  and  lUs  1^ 
gether  with  its  then  cost,  rL-lanlol  i 
general  adoption. 


WINNOWING-MACiriNE. 


In  1812,  John  Eliny  obtained  a  fmlent 
for  improvenicnU  in  winnowing-umchincii, 
and  produce<l  a  very  etKcic-nt.  inigileiiiciit ; 
the  arrangement  of  iL<<  various  parts  wore 
siinplc,  and  greater  cHei't  wan  fihtiiineJ 
from  the  blast.  Comparing  thia  with  the 
drawings  and  description  of  one  we  find  in 


the  Edinburgh  Joumal  of  Agriculture,  and  j 
with  that  dcseribeii  by  Professor  Low,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  their  general  ideutitv 
with  Ihi^,  and  as  it  is  the  model  upon  which 
the  niai'biiie<)  in  general  wte  arc  now  made, 
we  iiubjoiu  a  sketch  of  it. 


In  1839,  T.  F.  Salter  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  machine  for  winnowing  and  dresNing 
corn  and  see<U,  which  at  the  IC.  A.  S.  K. 
meeting  at  Cambriilge  won  exhibited,  and 
wbtainud  the  silver  medal. 

In  this  invention  arc  combined  the  prin- 
ciples of  Grant's  hummelling  machine,  de- 
Bcribed  in  Jiritish  liimltaiulru,  vol.  xi.  p. 
204.,  and  of  Hall's  smut  machine  (iMwUm  i 
Ency.  of  A^.  p.  439.  fig.  403.),  with  the 
operations  ot  the  common  winnower. 

The  undressed  grain  frtini  the  hopi>er 
passes  Uirough  a  cylindrical  sieve,  having 
within  it  a  rotatory  spindle,  U|ion  which 
short  blunt  arms  arc  arranged  in  a  spiral 
dircctiim ;  these  agitate  the  grain  as  it 
passes  along,  and  thus  HC{)arate  the  small 
dirt  anil  dust  as  well  as  the  awns  of  barley, 
which  fall  Uirough  in  a  closed  l>ox  or  cup- 
board. The  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
dides,  which  r^ulate  the  quantity  and 
■peed  with  which  the  grain  xhall  pans. 
Through  the  slide  aperture  at  the  lower 
end  the  grain  is  introduced  u|>on  other 
fk'ves,  wbirh,  having  a  bncJcwiird  and  for- 
1301 


ward  motion,  distribut*  it  equally  over 
their  surface  when  it  b  subjei'ted  to  the 
bla.-'t  of  the  fan,  driving  obli(juely  Uirough 
the  sieves ;  this  carries  Uie  chalf  out  of  Uic 
machine ;  the  Ki°ain  falls  on  a  screen,  which, 
having  a  similar  motion  to  the  sieves,  se- 
(loratcs  from  it  all  small  see<ls,  and  the  dross 
corn  is  carried  away  in  a  division  formed 
for  the  purpose.  The  grain,  dross,  corn, 
anil  ehau  are  thus  all  thoroughly  sejiarated 
from  each  other,  and  the  iliLst,  dirt,  anil 
small  seeds,  having  fallen  in  im  em^liRMMJ 
box  from  the  cylinder,  may  be  entirely 
removed. 

We  have  heard  this  machine  highly  ap> 
proved  by  many,  and  when  pains  are  taken 
to  separate  the  com  from  the  short  straw, 
&c.,  previously  to  submitting  it  to  the  ma- 
cliine,  we  Ixilievo  it  to  be  very  effective; 
but  as  there  is  some  degree  of  complication 
in  its  details,  it  is  diielly  suited  to  those  to 
whom  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
'  manner  of  "  making  up  Uieir  corn  "is  a 
I  matter  of  more  iiu\>firUu\<a>  vVkr  >\v!.  <w 
or  laV>o\iT  vt  mn.^  TC»^VTt. 


4 


^^  We  now  come  to  the  description  of  the 
■pinnowiT  used  in  combiuulinn  with  the 
^krikshing  apparatus  at  UTiitfieM,  in  which 
^e  prmcipal  feature  is  the  improvement  of 
llie  lau  or  blower.  Having  noticed  that  the 
ordinary  form  and  pwixXow  oV  vV  UTvi^'XiVvAx 
lU'o  Hot  boards,  Tadia.\;vn^  from  >3wi  tvit&tt 

i3oa 
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ralbrr  than  to  forw. 
if,  instexl  of  b«iiie  tbu, 
furwnrd  in  the  dlrnljr.ii 


WENTER-CRESS. 

Uley,  the  engineer  by  whom  the  maehincry 
at  V\liitfiel(l  was  executed,  cunstructed  u 
blower,  iu  which,  Viy  a  certain  curvature  of  j 

I  the  faiiH,  and  a  ditrercnt  arrangement  of  the 
chamber   in  which  they   revolve,   the  ten-  ' 

^ilcacy  to  form  n  vacuum  in  euiutiderably  in-  ' 


\n^^TER  PROUD. 

creased,  and  greater  force  i»  consequently*  , 
obtaine<l  from  the  blast.     The  arrangement 
of  tlie  chiunber  in  which  the  faii»  are  made 
rajiidly  to  revolve  will  i>crhap9  be  better 
understood  by  the  Ibllnwmg  sketches,  &c. 


->  .  V 


;\ 


aviDn'i  nmuru  Bioirsn. 


not  dis[K>sed  to  leave  this  part  of 
subject  withiiut  ,<iome  nl1u!<ion  to  an 
invention  for  «tiU  further  carryinp  out  the 
process  of  cleauiiig  corn,  known  an  Tu.xford's 
Teeing-machine.  This  consists  of  a  series  of 
•ieves,  to  which  n  rotatory  motion  is  given 


2.  Early  winter-cress  (/?.  prarnx). 
biennial  species  is  found  in  watery  grassy 
places,  or  on  the  bunks  of  ditches.  Stems, 
one  or  more,  erect,  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  high,  smooth,  a  little  branched,  tinged 
at   the  bottom  with  a   violet  hue.     Lower 


the  grain  is  by  this  means  separated  from  '  leaves  lyrate;   up|>er  deeply  pinnutilid,  with 


I 


any  small  dui^t  and  dirt,  which  passes  thn)ugh 
♦he  wires  of  the  sieve,  while  all  the  lighter 
rabbish  is  by  the  motion  brought  to  the 
top,  whence  it  is  removed  by  band.  This 
tninlement  is  more,  perhaps,  lulaptcd  for 
millers ;  and  its  cost  presents,  in  its  present 
Ibrm,  a  bar  to  its  general  introduction.  If 
H  coulil  be  reduced  to  the  jKiwer  of  being 
worked  by  haml,  it  wiiulil  be  a  very  valuable 
•fsistant  to  the  proj)er  ftreparation  of  the 
grain  for  market. 

WINTER  CmCKWEEO.   SeeCiucK- 

WBES,  EfROPEAN. 

WINTER-CRESS.  (Barbarea,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lieing  formerly  cidled  the  herb 
of  St.  Barbara.)  There  are  two  indigenous 
•pecies ;  1 .  The  bitter  winter-cress,  or  yellow 
Ticket  (B.  mJgnrU),  a  perennial,  which  is 
«ommon  in  rather  moist  yinsle  ground, 
•bout  hedges,  or  in  marshy  meadows.  The 
root  is  tapering,  somewhat  woody ;  stem 
about  two  feet  high,  simple  or  branched, 
leafy,  stout,  angidar,  and  (iirrowed.  Lower 
|«aves  lyrate,  the  tcrniiiiid  lobe  roundish ; 
upper  obovate,  toothed,  strongly  ribbed,  »f 
a  fine  texture,  quite  smwiili.  Flowers 
bright  yellow,  in  round-hcade<l  coryuibow 
lusters.  I'od  nuadrangular,  about  an  inch 
The  whole  hirb  is  naustwusly  hitler, 
in  some  degree  mucilaginous.  A  double- 

owerctl  variety,  with  innumerable  petals 
prodiured   in   long  xuecession,  luul   turning 

liile  as  they  fude,  is  J'reijuenr  in  gardeiu. 

jaoa 


linear,  oblong,  entire  segments  ;  Howeni 
fewer,  smaller,  imd  paler  than  those  of  B. 
vulgaris.  Pods  thrice  as  long  as  in  that 
species,  exactly  square,  smooth.  This  species 
]>ropagates  itself  abundantly  by  seed,  but 
the  root  is  not  perennial.  It  may  be  eaten 
like  water-cresses,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
tiavour,  except  being  rather  more  pungent. 
(^Sinith't  Knfi.  Fliir.  vol.  iii.  f>.  198.) 

WLNTER-GREEN.  (  Pyrola,  from  the 
leaves  being  similar  to  those  of  the  pear 
tree.)  A  genus  of  very  pretty  iJanta,  rather 
ditlicult  to  cultivate.  A  shaded  peat  bor<k'r 
appears  to  suit  them  best,  and  they  are 
readily  increased  by  divisions  or  seeds. 
The  whole  genus  is  astringent  and  tonic 
There  are  five  native  species,  all  perennials, 
OS  follows: — 1.  Round-leaved  winter-green 
{P.  rutunilifttlia).  2.  Intermediate  wiuter- 
grecn  (/'.  mriliii).  3.  Lesser  winter-groen 
(/■•.  mhinr).  4.  Scrrateil  winter-greon  (/*. 
nemiidii);  and  3.  Sinple-llowercd  winter- 
green  (P.  imiHnru).  Tiiey  all  inhabit  alpine 
wiiihUmI  litnJilies  ;  the  flowers  arc  white  or 
reddish,  often  highly  fragrant.  P.  uui/lora 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  elegant  of 
liritish  (lowers.  (PazUm'a  Hot. Did. ;  SmM't 
EiiK'  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  234.) 

WINTER  PROUD.  A  tcm> provinciollj 
applied  to  wheat  which  iu  winter  puts  on 
a  more  green  ami  luxuriant  appearance  than 
it  is  able  to  sumvovt,  v\\  \W  VvsWtW\»i^««" 
nicr ;  or  »n  iti\\\A»  vW  xiKi\v\S>K»>ia«*^ 
4  v\  \ 
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too  numerous  to  bo  kept  up,  or  broun;1it 
to  maturity,  from  the  previouB  ovcr-exertion 
of  the  »oU.  In  these  cases  the  crops  decline 
during  the  spring  iin'l  summer,  and  at  har- 
vest yield  imperfectly,  falling  much  below 
other  crops  which  had  a  more  backward 
appearance  in  the  winter. 

NVIXTER-WEED.  A  name  given,  in 
Norfollc  and  other  parts,  to  the  ivy-lcnved 
ipecdncll  (Veronica  hedcTifolia).  See 
Spekoweix. 

WIRE-WORM.  {Eluter »<-geU».)  These 
ore  the  larvte  of  that  tribe  of  insects  named 
EkUeriiUe,  or  click -beetles,  which  luv  readily 
known  by  having  the  sternum  produced 
behind  into  a  strong  spine  fitted  to  enter  a 
groove  in  the  abdomen  situated  between  the 
intermediate  pair  of  legs.  By  bringing  these 
porta  suddenly  into  contact,  the  insects  are 
enabled  to  spring  to  some  height  into  the 
air,  anil  thus  recover  their  natural  ]K>sition, 
when  they  happen  to  fall  on  their  backs, 
which  tliey  frequently  do,  when  dropping 
from  plants  to  the  ground.  A  special  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  is  rendered  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  and  weakness 
of  theu-  legs.  The  wire-worms  have  a  long, 
slender,  and  cylindrical  body,  covered  by  a 
hard  crust,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the 
above  name.  Tlioy  iu*c  composed  of  twelve 
•egments  fitting  closely  to  eacli  other,  and  are 
provided  with  six  conical  scaly  feet,  placed  in 
ptiir.s  on  the  three  segment*  next  Ine  head. 
The  latter  is  furnisheil  with  short  nnlenntc, 
pahii,  nod  two  strong  mamUblcs  or  jaws. 

Upwards  of  sixty  dirterent  species  of 
these  insects  occur  in  Britain,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  considernbU"  proimrtion  of  tiiem 
feed  uiH)n  our  most  viUualile  cultivat<Kl 
plants.  The  same  species  of  larva  does  not 
appear  to  confine  itself  to  one  kind  of  focxj, 
but  attacks  indiscriminately  the  roots  of 
corn  and  other  grasses,  as  well  as  esculent 
roots,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  nuiishes,  &c. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  deser\'ing  of 
notice,  that  as  a  strong  similitritr  prevails 
among  larvaj  sjr)ecificu!ly  distinct,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  dinerent  kin<Ls  may  often  have 
been  confounded,  and  a  more  correct  know- 
ledge may  prove  them  to  be  more  restricted 
in  their  choice  tvf  food  than  is  at  present 
sumiosed :  tliis,  at  least,  is  rendered  not 
unlikely  l>y  what  is  observed  in  analogous 
c^es.  yfe  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  the 
metamorphoses  and  habits  of  a  very  small 
number  of  these  insects ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  desirable  tliat  whenever  a  deslructive 
species  of  wirc-wonn  prevails,  it  should  be 
trace<l  to  the  perfect  condition.  This,  how- 
ever, is  ota-nded  with  considerable  diUiculty, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  they  continue 
in  the  larva  BUt«,  extcw\\a^,\vi  xn»x»-s  'w^- 
atanccB,  to  »evcTa\  years. 
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This  insect  ocxnirs  in  eamimiiiim^ 
throughout  the  country  ia  giaa  y*  ■! 
pasture  lands,  sad  kwaailyfnwivM 
among  the  herbage,  or  iTtMg  *  As  aiu 
stonea;  it  is  aeArceW  ev«r«ba9i 
wing.     The  extent  of  the  njaij 
times  occa&inn   may  be  cstimiaa 
fact,  that  a  sinsle  worm  bat  IMS 
to  bite  from  ei^  '  ■nly 

short    time  ;  are 

abundant,  that  iicm  i..iirtoci^ 
turned  up  by  the  spade  in  ■  aput  rf*« 
square  lect.  The  depredaliooKrffc^ 
worm  being  principally  ftiofiatl  *  •'• 
sown  upon  clover  leys,  old  putalti 
broken  up,  pea  and  heua  ttnbUik  k.*i 
may  suppose  the  peneml  tvfnp  4  '  ' 
injury  to  amount  to  about  ■  t"*"*"* 
ol  what  is  sown  upon  this  dmi'w 
lands.  This,  I  think,  nxay  be  dowit 
fair  and  moderate  caJiruUtkn.  IWi 
of  cultivated  acres  of  land  in  E*^"'*' 
computed  at  7,000.000.  of  whitfcMil* 
were  calculated  tol>e  vown  withwkrii* 
aa  only  one  half  of  the  wheat  tarf^ 
posed  to  be  on  clover  leys,  old  paMK'*- 
our  calculations  mu<t  bc'ooii&iedMWMi^ 
acres  in^itcad  of  2,400,OOOl  lUm  «S  ^ 
60,000  acres  ati  annually  ilailiii^iit  >y* 
insect  in  question,  which,  re-|iiaat«i il « 
bushel  per  acre,  will  require  £0,000  b"** 
of  seed,  which,  «i  8#.  per  liwWL  u*  »^ 
24,000/.  Besides  this,  iJtl>o«$b  oo  MM 
expense  is  incurred  by  the  famer  ••  |J» 
uaring  the  land,  yet  be  has  to  {ay  Cirw 
bliiig  in  the  «.-eil,  which,  nt  5*.  it  |itf  <M 
will  cost  15.750/.,  or  at  the  (Ul 
per  acre,  18,000/.  If  the  Und 
rowing,  there  will  be  a  further 
9«/.  per  acre,  or  -iii^O/.,  not  to 
items,  which  render  it  diiBcnb 
ascertain  the  lo-«  of  the  ftnmr. 

1/  the  above  c«leuIatioa  be  (hMi(  i 
fair  one,  and  I  see  no  n^am  why  ii  <mU 
not,  we  find  the  <iii<>»iit,'  ^.r .wheal iHi^irf 
to  the  market  )  . lioA*  tt  Ak 

insects  is  very   ; 
60,000   bushels     which    oea 
fiu-mers  on  additional   expcMe  «f  M 
15,750/.    iLinn.  Trout.  tiJ.  i».  p.  I4S  ) 

Wlien  the  lields  lie  fallow,  tltcv  ' 
continue  to  feed  on  the  grass  smI  M>V 
weeds,  which  arc  frcijucntir  all—**  * 
overrun  the  surface ;  whcrwo*  if  iW  id 
were  kept  clean,  they  woald  eJlbr  i*  **" 
want  of  food,  or  be  cnaipcJIoi  la  «•"• 
to  some  other  pla<.-e,  As  tbcae  larw  i** 
variably  live  benaalii  tlie  sartet  tf  ^ 
soil,  every  plan  niigmutwl'  fill  lWir4c*in^ 
tion  must  be  fonndcd  on  Um  aaHAi^ 
tion. 

WviUovLt  adverting    |o   tiib  fcl«  ■■*!* 
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with  tjuicklime,  soot,  &c.,  have  been 
without  cfltH't.      The   most  obvious 
ie<ly  is   to  saturate  the  soil  with  some 
lUid  which  has  been  previously  ascertained 
destroy  the  insects  without  injuring  the 
ibuits^  (hut  is,  if  the  latter  be  of  a  kind 
hich  it  is  necessary  to  preserve,  as  will 
ally  be  the  case.     In  a  fallow  field,  this 
irecaution  need  not  be  observed,  ns  a  double 
ncfit  would  ensue  from  the  clestructiim  of 
both  insects   and    weedt.     More  carefully 
Coaduuted  experiments,  and  on  a  more  ex- 
~       ivo  scale  than  any  that  huve  yet  hei-ii 
lertaken,  will  he  necessary  to  show  whut 
land  of  liquid  is  best  adapted  for  lliis  pur- 
IVobiibly,  dilT'ereiit  substances  will 
found  most  useful  in  diiTerenl  situations, 
ding   to   the   nature  of   the  soil   and 
le  chemical  ingrc<lienLs  which  enter   into 
compoi-ition.     T'lie  latter  consideration 
ihotild  be  particularly  attemleil   to  in  all 
xperiments  on  (lie  siiliject,  as  most  likely 
■ujrpest  the  most  appropriate  reme<ly ; 
ind  it  mi^ht   even   happeiv  that  the  fluid 
eniployeil  to  destroy  the  insects  might  be 
«■>  mana;;ed  as  to  [irnducc  a  most  beneticial 
chanfre  in  the  chemical  (juatilies  of  the  soil. 
If  a  stronfi   saline   solution,    for  example, 
should  \hi  Ibund  to  kill  the  insects,  as  it  is 
very  likely  to  do,  there  are  few  soils  which 
would   not   derive    benefit    from   such    an 
application.     Of  course,   many  substances 
prove  speedily  fatal  to   llics*'   insects,  and 
•monp  these  the  choice  would  have  to  be 
determined  liv  I'heapness  smd  ease  of  appli- 
cation.    Ueirkander,    a  Swedish    observer, 
irbo   hiu    investi^ate<l   their   habits,   found 
lluA  they  lived  among  — 


D«yi. 

Ilouri. 

Garlic     - 

-     9 

0 

Spruce  leaves 

-     0 

14 

Fir  leaves 

-     (1 

12 

Ledum  palnstre 

-    n 

9 

Wyrica  gale    - 

-     0 

2 

Jd  water 

-    4 

0 

le  8U(;gests  that  such  of  these  plants  as 
proved  most  ifjx.'edilv  fatal  should  Iw  mixed 
with  the  manure,  tie  also  considers  it  of 
great  advantage  to  cause  children  to  follow 
the  plough,  and  pick  up  all  that  happen  to 
\>e  turneil  up.  He  states  that,  in  this  way, 
be  had  seen  351  wire-worms  collected  in  a 
field  not  exceeding  GOO  feet  by  56. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  »uggeste<l  a  very 
simple  plan  for  alluring  the  wire-worms 
from  the  plants,  and  collecting  them  that 
they  miaht  bu  dcstrored.  This  consisted 
merely  in  burying  sheet  of  potato,  stuck 
vpoD  akewcro,  near  the  seeds  sown.  As 
the  lame  are  very  fond  of  this  root,  they 

I  leave   the  young  plantis  and  fix   upon    it. 
These  slices  riMjuu-e  to  be  uzamineu  every 
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day,  and  the  wire-worms  collected  upoii 
them  destroyed.  Mr.  Tallant  affirms,  that 
he  has  freiiucntly  freed  fields  entirely  from 
wire-worms  by  sowing  a  crop  of  white 
mustard-seed.  The  experiment  he  has 
tried  so  frequently,  and  in  circumstances 
so  well  calculated  to  demonstrate  its  eflect*, 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfie<l  that  the  remedy 
is  efficient.  "  Encouraged,"  he  observes, 
"  by  the  resiults  of  my  former  trials,  I  sowed 
a  whole  field  of  forty-two  acres,  which  had 
never  rejiaid  me  for  nineteen  years,  in  eon- 
sccpionce  of  nearly  every  crop  Ijcing  de- 
stroyed by  the  wire-worm;  and  I  am  war- 
ranted in  stating,  that  not  a  single  wire- 
worm  could  be  found  the  following  year ; 
and  the  crop  of  wheat  throughout,  which 
was  reaped  last  harvest,  was  sujierior  to  any 
I  had  grown  for  twenty-one  years.  I  am, 
therefore,  under  a  strong  i>crsua8ion  that 
the  wire-wonn  may  be  suc,ce«si\dly  repelled' 
and  eradicated  by  carefully  destroying  all 
weeds  and  rooti,  drilling  white  mustard 
seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear  by 
hoeing."  (Brit.  Farm.  Aftiff.  1831.) 

Nature  herself  lias  taken  means  to  check 
their  su[>crabundant  incrcxse  by  making 
thetn  the  prey  of  a  small  ichneumon,  which 
searches  out  their  retreats,  and  deposits  its 
e^^  in  their  bodies,  which  are  consiuned 
by  the  paro-siticol  larviE  as  soon  as  hatched. 
(Mr.  Duncan,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Ag.  vol.  viii, 
pp.  iKi.  ;14(*.)     See  I.nsects. 

\Vl.SK,  HKNRY,  was,  like  London,  a 
jiupil  of  .Mr.  liose.  He  sun'ived  Mr.  Lon- 
don. Wise  was  the  designer  of  the  grounds 
at  Blenheim.  Tlicy  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  two  following  translations:  — 

1.  The  comnli'tr  GKnIencr ;  or,  Dimlioni  fur  cuHl- 
»tlnt  and  rlznt  ordi-rliiK  nf  Fruit  Gink-ni  and  Klirlirn 
Ganleiu.      Wllh    llif  G«fdi-nrr'i    Kalcndrr,  dlrrcOns^ 
wlut  U  1o  IM  done  every  monlti  in  ttie  ye*r.    Bi  "" 
ll«ur  d«  U  QulnllDcy.     Nuw  rompendlouBly  tX 
and  made  ot  mora  uae,  wtlh  ver)  coiitlderabk'  In 
meiilA.     By  Oc«r|w  1.4mrton  and  Henry  Wlic.     L 

hto.    lit  F<m.  \im,  irwv  i7io;  i7i?,  ixii  Hiitioii 

mlUoo,  1719,  |>latrl.  ■!.  The  llellriHl  lUrdenrr.  B»- 
Ini  a  tranilalloa  from  tlir  .Sieiir  Ix^uli  I.lger.  Tlic 
wfiole  re«l»cd,  vttli  lateral  alterallont  and  addjtioni 
whlcb  remkir  It  proper  for  our  RngUAh  culture.  B]^ 
Georae  I^odon  and  Henry  Wlae.  3  roti.  I7UG.  Sro, 
(O.  W.  Jalauom't  UUt.  £mt-  Oard.} 
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WISP.  A  term  applied  to  a  small  banch 
of  luv  or  straw,  when  used  in  rublung 
down  Ibones  or  cattle. 

WITHY.    A  name  sometimes  given  tOvJ 
the  flexible  boughs  of  willows  and  osiers. 

WO/U>,  DYER'S  (hatu  tiwtona). 
Tliis  is  a  biennial  plant,  growing  wild  in 
cultivated  lichls  and  about  borders,  but 
rare.  As  the  ancient  Britons  are  re])orted 
to  have  painted  tbeir  bodies  with  the  blue 
colourobtained  from  this  {jlant,  which  is  still 
used  in  dyeing,  the  woad  is  most  ^rob^-.V«  ^ 
an  orijiinal  ytiiAwcXIwcx  o^  «\vt\A».\\5w\>\\vixv^a 
v»Uat  owwria  no^  wo.Ok.  \3tt«i\4.  ii!iiu\>.v  t>^vv«*s«^ 
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WOLFSBANE. 

fields  is  supposed  to  li»vc  escaped  from  the 
cropB  ocfosionully  rwsed  chiefly  in  the 
middle  pivrt  of  England.  Tlie  naturalized 
plants  ore  loss  perfectly  smooth,  and  far  les« 
luxuriant  llian  the  cultivated  ones.  This 
plant  ba«  a  Upering  root.  The  stem  is 
about  two  feel  high,  wand-liice,  slightly 
glaucous,  leafy,  panicled  at  the  toj>.  Uodical 
leaves  copiously  crenate ;  those  of  the  stem 
sessile,  arrow-shaped,  entire.  Panicle  of 
many  compound  racemose  branches,  beset 
with  diminished  lanceolate  leaves,  all  of  a 
yellow  hue  as  well  as  the  stalks.  Flowers 
numerous,  small,  bright  yellow.  Pouches  on 
ctapillary  stalks,  pendulous,  we<lge-8ha])ed, 
obtuse,  nuitc  smooth,  blackish,  a  little 
shining,  unally  bursting  in  the  middle, 
where  the  seed  is  lodged.  (Stnith't  Eng. 
Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 H2.) 

WOLF'SBAl^E.  {Aconihan.)  A  genus 
of  orniunental,  tall,  free-flowering,  very 
hardy  plants,  succeeding  well  under  tlie 
abade  of  trees  ;  increased  by  division  or  by 
Meds.  All  the  species  are  to  be  dreaded, 
being  of  a  poisonous  quality,  highly  nar- 
cotic, and  acid.  The  aconite  has,  huwerer, 
become  of  great  service  as  a  narcotic,  in 
Wtav  very  troublesome  disorders.  One 
species,  the  common  wolTsbane,  or  monk's- 
hood  (A:  NapeUia),  is  a  native  of  Greece, 
but  now  grows  wild  in  this  country  in 
watery  places.  It  is  perennial  in  habit. 
Root  fleshy,  tapering ;  stem  erect,  simple, 
leafy,  clothed  with  minute  close  hairs,  and 
terminating  in  a  solitary,  simple,  upright, 
spikflike  panicle  of  large,  dark-blue,  hel- 
meted  flo\Ycr9,  without  scent.  The  nec- 
tiu'ies  arc  fiUl  of  hoiiev,  and  form  the  spur 
of  the  flower.  Leaves  deeply  fivo-clefi,  cut, 
with  linear  segments,  furrowed  above,  and 
of  a  deep  green,  but  pale  beneath.  (Pax- 
tou'*  Sot.  l)ict. ;  SmUh's  Eng.  FUir.  vol.  iii. 
p.  31.)     See  Aco.MTE. 

WOOD.  The  fibrous  or  ligneous  sub- 
stance of  which  the  branches,  trunks,  and 
roota  of  U-ues  are  principally  composed. 
In  TMColar  trunks,  the  hardest  wood  is 
always  in  the  centre.  See  Ligmd,  Libeb, 
Timber,  Trees,  Uakk,  iiic. 

WOODBINE.     See  HoNETSccKUfc 

WC>0DCIIAT  shrike.     Sec  SiaiM. 

WOODCOCK.    (Scolopax  nutiroh).    A 
welt-known  bird  of  passage,  which  arrives 
in  England  early  in  October,  and  depart.s 
again  nortliwards  in  March.    TIk;  wo(Mlcock 
is  a  noi'turnal  bird,  seeking  ils,  rei>o«e  by  ' 
day,  reuiaining  tiuietly  hid  in  the  drv  grassy  ' 
bottoms  of  broki^  and   woods,   scfdom  or  | 
ever  moving  unless  disturbed.    These  birds 
'eed  principally  upon  earthworms  and  in- 
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mixttire    principaUv    ct 

brown;  nai     '         f<- wood-bttMni, ckaB» 
brown, an.!  Mberfarowib   TViakk 

length  of  tijc  iiiKi  is  aboM  fimnM* mAm 
and  a  half,  of  which    the  beak  «  itn» 
Woodcocks  have  uccauonoUy  beta  -'--  - 
heavy  as  twenty  ounces,  but  iwcIti 
is  about  the  averafiw  weight.     As  n 
of  food,  the  woodcock  aflnrdo  tu  ^ 
cure  one  of  the  most   ddif-itnti  dt>!. 
flavour  is  oonstderiMi  supcritv  to  tbu  tt  iIk 
partridge,     (yam^r*   BrU.  Jbr^  iwL  », 
p.  583.) 

WOOD  LARK.     S<«  LaB&. 

WOODPECKEIl.  (/Vnu.)  TlMi 
habits  of  the  woodficckers  ana  well  I 
Of  this  genus  of  birda,  there  aiK  f 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  Gnat  I 

1.  llie  great  black  woodpadnr  (P.  mm- 
HKt).  Of  this  spectea  aevenl  sfMoaai 
have  1>cen  killed  in  some  of  the  amtimi^ 
England.  The  ])lunia^'e  of  thtf_«rhal>My 
of  the  bird  is  mi'i^r- 
on  the  head  an- 
il is  the  Urgc»t 
suring  sixteen  i  > 

2.  The  greeii  ; 
the  most  oommon,  and 
known,  among  British  wr 
found  over  a  great  jv 
wooded  districts  vi'  . 
It  is  generally  seen  eitii^  cliatbing  d»  bsk 
of  b-ees  in  search  of  its  insatt  feei,  « 
passing  by  a  ahort,  aosncwhat 
undulating  fli^l,  from  esae  ti«t  to  i 
Insects  of  vanons  aorta,  aiit%  > 
form  the  principal  food  of  thia  i 
it  i.s  said  also  to  be  a  great  t 
The  green  wootlpecke 
various  names  in  diflerent  InnalitiML  b  > 
termed  in  manv  plftoea  Ute  lai*  IJid  (S** 
Weatiieb.)  It  also  bcM*  the  bi^b  W 
hew-hole,  yaffil.  wbiuJe,  winatash^  •!>• 
male,  &c.,  in  other  loralitiea.  The  ftei^ 
of  the  back,  wing»,  &c.  ss  ffanrk  graea,  liwsi 
with  yellow  ;  rump  and  Vffet  taitHUim 
sulphur  yellow,  'lite  eroira  of  tlw  ha4» 
bright  scarlet.  Tbv  whole  l<iph  M  it 
bird  is  about  thli  K««. 

3.  The  great  wee 
major)  is,  next  to  iiiegrt-.'o  w«« 
best  known  in  thb  rouatiy,  s 
means  unconimoD,rarlicfiIarlV  i 
di.<tricts  of  our  ntuJIaml  cvml 
inhabits  forests,  wnodi,  paik;s  t 
Like  ita  generic  eowpawioo,  lh»  ^ 

this    BTXH-'ica    Ikii    rVXfinl    nunra.       {a 

counties  it  ^  Jl,  i 

the  French-]  (Vi?  #*J  » 

insects  of  all  sor  1  '  it.- 

socts,  which  their    long  bills  enable    them     various  stages ;  ...  .dr» 

•'>    extract   from  wift,  ccouwi\*  m\v\  vsw\<x  ^VNi.  %Via  vsli  aecUs  imi4  nttu-     11.  ij\kfi 
woodn.      ThM   CoVont  of  V\\«  \\\\\wft?<s  \«  ^     o«»-..f~..^-  »-a  -  --mv,   ,  ,^,j  t^«j^»r 
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WOODRUFF. 

dull  Uirty  white ;  iricles  red;  top  of  the  hcuil 
dkrk  hluUb  Idack;  oi'fiiml  bright  scarlet;  ; 
pnpu   of  the   neck,  buck,    ruui[),  anil  tail- 
coverta,  black.     Tlie   throat,   neck,  breast, 
wul  belly,  dirty  white  ;  vent  and  un<1er  tul-  j 
coverts,  red.    The  whole  length  of  an  adult  | 
bird  is  nine  inches  aiul  a  half. 

4.  The  lesser  Bptittcd  or  barred  woo<l- 
p«cker  {P.  mitior),  haa  the  character  luid 

liooH,  as  well  as  the  colours,  of  the  bhick 
white  wmidpecker  last  described;  while 
size  and  retiring  habitj,  enable  it 
ipe  observation,  so  that  it  is  generally 
red  to  be  much  more  rare,     llus  | 
\e»  a  not  uuconuiion  around  London 
many  of  the  niidluntl  coiXnties.     The  , 
middle  of  the  liack  ia  white,  barred  trans- 
veruely  with  black  ;    the  wing-coverts  and 
tAil   are  black ;    chin,  throat,  and  idl   the 
under   surface    of   the    )>ody,   dull    white ;  | 
crown  of    tlie   he4id    bright   scarlet,      llie 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches  and  , 
three    quarters.       ( YarrelCn    Brit.    BirtU, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127— laO.) 

WOODUUFF.  (AniienUu,  a  diminutive 
of  tuper,  rough ;  allumng  to  the  leaves.) 
Moat  of  the  species  of  this  genus  arc  pretty, 
•nd  remarkable  for  thriving  under  the  !iha<lc 
of  trees  in  moi.Mt  soil. 

There  are  two  indigenous  species. 

1.  Sweet  woodruff  (A.  mlorala),  which 
grows  in  dry  mountainous  woods.  The  root 
IB  creeping;  stems  simple,  annual,  a  span 
tiiafa.  Leaves,  eight,  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate, 
bright  green,  gpreaiiing,  about  an  inch  long ; 
panicles  generally  tliree  together,  on  longish 
stalks,  forked,  <>i  jiure  wliite  flowers  with  a 
short  tube.  These  blow  in  May,  and  are 
fragrant  chietly  at  night.  Fruit  rough,  with 
ascending  bristles,  'i'he  herb,  while  drying, 
baa  the  scent  of  new  hay,  approaching  to 
bitter  almonds,  ur  heliotro[)c,  of  which  it 
retains  n  portion  !«ome  time.  This  pleasant 
scent  has  been  used  for  flavouring  wine, 
perfuming  iluthi*,  &c.  The  edges  of  the 
leave!)  stick  to  the  hands  and  garments,  in  a 
manner  almost  {iccidiar  to  the  rough  plunt« 
of  tliis  natural  order,  caused  by  the  uiinut« 
booked  bristles  to  which  that  roughness  is 
owing.  Tliis  plant  is  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  and  has  the  property  of  increaa- 
ing  the  milk  of  aniiual.>t. 

2.  Small  woodrulT,  or  squinancy-wort 
(i4.  rgaaneliica).  In  this  perennial  species, 
the  stems  are  numerous,  ascending,  fmm 
four  to  six  inches  high,  copiously  clotheil 
with  linear  smooth  leaves,  four  in  a  whorl  ; 
the  »p|>er  ones  very  unequiJ.  Fluwers 
white  or  blus)i-cr>loure<l,  in  terminal  pnni- 
cled  tulls,  sometimes  very  fragrant.  I'hv- 
aioiaus  do  not,  in  our  days,  rely  on  tKe 
practice  of  old  Dalechamp,  who  recom- 
mends  this    plant,   outwardly  •«   w«U   as 
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inwardly,  to  cure  the  squinancy,  or  qu  .  __. 
Ilcnce,  however,  we  have  retamed  an  obso- 
lete ajid  unmeaning  tuuae,  for  a  plant  which 
might  easily  have  hiul  one  more  expressive. 
An  infusion  of  this  sjiecies  is  astringent,  and 
might  be  used  us  a  gargle.  {Smith't  Eng. 
FUtr.  vol.  i.  p.  11(7.) 

WOOD-RUSIJ.  (LucinUt,  from  the  Gra- 
men  LuzaUr,  or  glow-worm  grass  of  Bau- 
hin.)  These  plants  ore  nenrly  related  to 
Juiicut,  from  which  they  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  their  flat  leaves.  They  pos- 
sess little  beauty,  and  are  of  the  easiest 
culture.  There  are  seven  indigenous  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  described  in  Smilh't 
Eng.  Fior.  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

vfOOUSLV.  (Named  in  honour  of  Joseph 
Woods,  F.L.S.,  an  exc^cllent  practical  Bri- 
tisli  botanist,  who  first  illustrated  our  native 
species  of  Rota.)  A  genus  of  small  ferns, 
of  which  two  sijccies  only  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  :  —  tl»e  oblong  Woodsia 
( W.  Uveiuit),  and  the  rounded-leaved 
Woodsia  (  W.  hyperborea).  These  ferns  grow 
best  in  peat  and  loam  mixed,  and  are  in- 
creased by  division,  or  by  seed.  Their 
roots  are  fibrous ;  fronds  tufted,  erect, 
stalked,  pinnate,  pinnatiful,  clothed  with 
simple  hairs,  or  narrow  pointed  scales. 
(Smith'*  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p,  322.)  ^H 

WOOD -SORREL.  (Oioiw,  from  oiyii,-^ 
acid  ;  the  leaves  have  an  acid  taste.)  Most 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  deserve  cultivat- 
ing on  account  of  their  very  pretty  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  hardy  species  should  be  planted  in  a 
shady  border,  where  they  will  grow  anil 
flower  very  freely.  The  seeds  of  the  hardy 
annual  species  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  spring.  There  are  two  wild  na- 
tive  species,  —  1.  The  common  wood-sorr 
(O.  acftotella),  which  grows  abundantly  inl 
groves  and  shady  places.  Stalks  radica 
singlc-flowcr*d.  Leaves  ternate,  inversely 
hcnrt-shaiicd,  hairy  ;  root  of  many  scalVi 
joints.  Leaflets  of  a  delicate  bright  green, 
often  purplish  at  the  bai-k,  drooping  at 
night,  on  long,  Imiry,  rntlic4d,  purplish  foot- 
stalks. Flowers  solitary,  driMtpmg,  l)ell- 
shaped,  either  white  or  purplish,  always 
streakc<l  with  tine  branching  purple  vein 
When  ripe,  the  bliukish  shining  seeds  ar 
projected  to  a  distance  on  the  slight 
touch  or  motion,  by  their  clastic  tunic 
which  remain  contracted  and  wrinkled 
the  capsule.  This  herb  is  powerfully  an 
most  agreeably  acid,  making  a  refie^hin 
and  wholesome  conserve  with  fine  sugari 
its  flavour  resembling  green  tea.  Few 
our  wihl  llowcrs  are  more  elegant. 

2.  Yellow  pro<:umbcnt   woinl-sorrrl  (JL 

comimiata).  T^\\»s»»ae&\»«n\\\«iL,>aw»\w¥, 
1  in  vbadf,  nAibfet  vntMift.  ^^lA)^  ^t'lttaoSL.    ■^^^— 
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root  is  fibrotia,  and  it  hiw  become  almost  a 
weed  in  mrdens.  Stems  bnmched,  procum- 
bent. Flower  stalks  in  small  umbels  of  yel- 
low flowers.  (Poxton'*  Bol.  Diet. ;  Smith's 
Enff.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  3*23.)     See  Sobrel. 

WOOD-WAXEN.     See  Gbeenwekd. 

WOOL.  (Germ.  woUe;  Dutch,  wM;  Rus. 
woina.)  The  soft,  hairy,  or  downy  substance 
which  forms  the  covering  of  sheep,  and  is 
found  in  smaller  proportion  on  many  other 
animal.s.  It  is  an  article  which  has  con- 
tinued from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
present  day  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
having  always  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  clothing  of  mankind  in  most  temperate 
regions.  Authors  have  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  production  of  wool  was  confintKi  to 
the  sheep ;  ^practical  men,  however,  know 
that  there  is  a  numerous  list  of  animals,  on 
whom,  at  some  season  of  the  year  at  least, 
wool  is  found. 

M.  Chevreul,  who  has  long  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cxoniinntiim  of  w<X)l,  has  proved 
that  wool  contains  three  or  four  different 
substances.  The  following  is  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  1 00  parts  of  a  Merino  lleece : — 

Parti. 
Earthy  substances  ....  26-06 
Fat  matters  dissolved  by  washing  ■  3374 

Fat  matters 9-97 

Clean  wool ai-as 


100-00 


A  consideration  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  wool  cannot  be  better  intro- 
duced than  in  the  wonb  of  one  to  whom 
the  i^icnlturist,  whatever  department  of 
husbandry  may  chiefly  occupy  his  attention, 
is   much    indebted.  — "  Fine   and    coarse," 
says  Arthur  Young,   "  are  but  vague  and 
general  descriptions  of  wool ;  sU  fine  fleeces 
have  some    coarse  wool,   and    all    coarse 
fleeces  some  fine.     I  shall  endeavour,  for  the 
information   of  my   reiulers,  to  distinguish 
tJie  various  qualities  of  wool  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arc  esteemed  and  preferred  by 
the   manufacturer.      First,    fineness    wilL 
close  ground,  that  is,  thick-matte<l  ground. 
Second,    fineness.    Third,    straight-haired, 
when  broken  by  drawing.    Fourth,  elasti- 
city, rising  after  compression  in  the  hand. 
Firth,  staple  not  too  long.     Sixth,  colour.  I 
Seventh,  what  coarse  is  m  it  to  be  very  | 
coarse.    Eighth,  tenacity.   Ninth,  not  much 
pitch-nmrk  ;  but  this  is  no  other  disadvan- 
tage than  the  loss  of  weight  in  scouring, 
'i'he  bad  or  disagreeable  properties  are,  — 
thin,  grounded,  toppy,  cnrly-uaired,  and,  if 
in  a  sorted  state,  little  that  is  very  fine,  a 


fineness  of  hair,  whheaam, 
nesa,   eUsticity,  uid   not  too  mtaij  f»^ 
marks."     (Atoiais  o/Agrieaiimw,  ni  xm. 
p.  329.)     The   fineness  of  tiie  wool  (■» 
greatly  on  the  dit!erent  parts  of  ike  ihaa 
lliat  running  down  the  side  «f  itr  - — 
and  covering  the  sboublcrs,  ths  r 
the  back  is  the  finest ;  tbe  nest  (<: 
superior  'ports  of  the  less  snd  dr- 
and  extends  up  to  near^  the  hsi.: 
the  tail,  and  a  still   inferior  psr 
along  the  upper  part  of  tbe  neeit,  ib 
the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  lowtr  fm4 
the  legs.     There   is  oonddcrsble  vmtim 
in  this  respect  in  different  breedl^  ari  ii 
individuals  of  the  same  breed ;  sad  *lik*^ 
a  fleece,  taken  generally,  may  be  mi  to* 
adapted  to  a  particular  use,  yet  a  uaiimd 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  manouMDcrf 
a  much  more  Taluable  article ;  snd  SI  ik 
same  time,  a  greater  qoantity  will  Iw  t 
aside  as  not  suiScienUy  fine  ftir  ihs  <   . 
ally   intended    ptirposc.     11>e  inflwaar  rf 
teiuperat  ure  on  the  growth  of  wool  if  nn 
considerable.     Sheep  in  a  hot  dimsMsl 
yield  a  comparativeW  coarse  «a»i,s»IAa 
m  a  cold  cbmatc  will  carrr  a  finv,  te' 
the  same  time,  a  closer  and  a  wsRstrlon. 
The  natural   instinct   of  the  shsep  MiH 
seem  t«  teach  the  wofil-frrower  the  s' 
age  of  attending  to  tbe  influeiMW  oft 
raturo  on  him.     He  is  evidently  i 
of  heat.     In  tbe  open  district,  si 
no  shelter  is  near,  he  climbs  to  thr  kifti* 
ports  of  his  walk,  that  if  the  nyi  tif  iV  o 
must  still  fall  on  him,  he  may  nennWB 
be  i.'oole<l  by  the   breeze ;  bat  it  Adiv  a 
near,  of  whatever  kind,  werj  thadtd  ifss  h 
crowdetj  with  sheep.     Fostutw  has  s  «<7 
great  influence  on  the  (inenoss  cfthttn"- 
The  staple  of  the  wool,  like  evenrelkirfMt 
of  tbe  sheep,  must  increase  in  Mftbarli 
bulk,  when  the  animal  has  a  sinisnbHt- 
ance  of  nutriment ;  and,  on  the  other  feaA 
the  secretion  which  forms  the  wocJasX  in- 
crease, like  every  other,  when  suAekat  sar- 
rishment  is  not  aflorded.     CautscMdvlk 
fineness  is  tmeness  of  staple  —  w  ttfat  • 
growth  OS  possible  orer  the  animal — •btr- 
dom  from   the  sh^^gy  poflioat,  here  •• 
there,  which  are  oocaaionanv  nlwiisrt « 
poor  and  neglected  sheep.     Ibeit  fMSB** 
ore  always  coarse  and  eampatrstifdy  vsTtk- 
less,   and  thejr  indicate  an  irrrgafar  isl 
unhealthy  action  of  tlie  seeretisB  sf  soA 
which  will  probably  waaksn  hi 
fibre  diseased   in  other  parts. 
and  elasticity  are  also  rtrj  ' 
perties  in  wool. 

If  the  pile  is  sound,  ibere  are  tern  ^«sS- 
tics  in  wool   of  so  nneh  iiwismainf*  ■ 


tender  staple,  no  elasticity,  many  dead  white 
hairs,  very  yolky.    Thowwho  buy  wool  (or  , 

cornbinp  and  otWr  Vv^\\V  \jooi\r  v\\si\  A<>  wav  w'^'m-*.    FMhion  has  done  mtx^'ia  «*«*■ 
want  milling,  wisb  to  tuni  Vta:^  «^  tXskv"^*,  \  ^'tuj.^tMv.   <S>utvi>fe9k  »«  vw,  ^jk.  W  iiiJaf^ 
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ronnectcd  with  the  presence  and  auanUty 
of  yolk.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  sub- 
stance is  designed,  not.  only  to  nourieh  the 
bair,  but  to  give  it  richness  and  pliability. 
J}ad  management,  neglect,  exposiu"e,  stArva- 

n,  impair  the  pliability  ot'  the  woolly 
bre,  but  chiefly  so  bccjtuse  they  arrest  the 

retion  of  tlie  yolk,  or  change  its  proi)er- 
ties.  The  colour  of  the  fleece  is  of  minor, 
And  yet  of  no  tritling  importance.  The 
•Iteration  of  the  colour  was  the  first  re- 
corded improvement  of  the  sheep;  and  lU 
purity,  its  perfect  whiteness,  should  never 
Be  lost  sight  of  by  the  shecpraaster  of  the 
present  day.  To  n  certain  extent,  the  fleece 
IS  frequently  stained  with  the  colour  of  the 
■oil  on  which  the  animal  grows.  In  some 
{mrts  of  Giouccstcrshire  the  wool  acquires 
•n  orange  colour ;  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Warwickshire  it  is  of  a  brownish  red  ;  and 
in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  it 
haa  a  dark  blue  tiut. 

In  some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the 
west  of  Kngland,  the  farmer  needlessly  uses 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ochre  or  ruddle, 
cither  in  tbc  counHRiilion  \>f  his  salving 
mixture,  or  to  gratify  a  foolish  fancy.  The 
tar  gives  consistence  to  the  oil  or  butter, 
and  although  it  is  often  with  considerable 
difficulty  washed  away,  yet  while  it  remains 
OD  the  tieece,  it  gives  a  permanency  to  the 
smearing  process ;  not  one  pica,  however, 
can  be  ofrered  in  favour  of  the  ruddle. 
Sec  Sai.viko. 

It  is  not  ncoessaiT  (nor,  indeed,  would 
our  space  permit  it)  to  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  wool,  as  seen  through  the 
microscojie.  We  shall  pass  on,  tliercfore, 
to  point  out  the  dilference  between  hair 
and  wool.  The  fibre  of  wool  is  crispe<l  or 
ciirled,  the  curls  increasing  according  to 
the  fineness  and  felting  pjoiwrty  of  the 
wool :  hair  is  often  di.«]ios(sl  to  curl,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore, between  these  substances  is  more  in 
diyree  than  intent.  Wool  is  decidctlly 
cnspe<l  and  serrated ;  hair  is  sometimes 
curled,  but  to  an  inferior  degree,  and  the 
irregularities  of  its  edge,  in  some  few  coses, 
assume  the  form  of  slight  serrations.  Wool 
will  rdt ;  hiiir  will  only  entangle  and  harle 
to  ft  limited  extent.    See  Fei.t  and  IlAn. 

The  old  and  iijiparenlly  simple  division 
of  wool  was  into  tonf^  luid  ghori,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  puri)03cs  to  which  it  was  devoted, 
"combing  and  "clothing  wool ;"  but  there 
was  considerable  dilhculty  in  arranging 
stmic  fleeces  which  were  of  intermediate 
lengths,  and  convertible  to  either  puqMJse. 

I  A  third  subtlivision,  that  of  "middle  wool," 
has  recently  lieen  addc<l.  These  are  again 
ilivided  into  subordinate  classes  according 
lu  the  Qjieni-ss  of  (he  fibre.  "  In  sorting 
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wools,"  says  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  "  there  ore 
fre<juently  eight  or  ten  diflercnt  s])ceies  in 
a  single  fleece ;  and  if  the  best  wool  of  one 
fleece  be  not  e<]ual  to  the  finest  sort,  it  is 
thrown  to  a  2d,  3d,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still 
lower  sort,  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness 
with  it.  The  best  English  short  native 
fleeces,  such  as  tbc  fine  Norfolk  and  SouUi- 
down,"are  generally  divided  by  the  wool- 
sorter  into  the  following  sorts,  all  varying 
in  fineness  from  each  other  :  —  viz.  1. 
Prime  ;  2.  Choice ;  3.  Super  ;  4.  Head  ;  5. 
Downrigbts  ;  6.  Seconds ;  7.  Fine  Abb  ; 
8.  Coarse  Abb  ;  9.  Livery  ;  10.  Short  coarse, 
or  breech  wool.  The  relative  value  of  each 
varies,  according  to  the  greater  demand  for 
coarse,  fine,  or  middle  cloths."  (  Yountl  on 
Sheep;  BaMeweWt  Obsmatiom  on  Wool; 
Luccock  on  Wool ;  Amlertun  tm  Wool.) 
See  FI.EECK,  Lamb-skims,  and  Sheep. 

Price  of  Soutkduwti  Wool  in  diJferetU  Yean. 
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An  account  of  Sheep  and  Lnmbi  Wool  im- 
jHifted  into  Great  Jiritain  in  the  mtler- 
tnrntioned  Yeara.  (M'Culloch's  Cum. 
Diet) 

In  1810  ■  -  10,914,137  lbs. 

1820  -  -  9,789,020 

1825  -  -  43,795.281 

1830  -  -  32,313,059 

1833  -  -  38,076,413 

1839  -  -  57,379,923 

1841  -  -  56,170,974 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Sheep  anil 
LiirnhK'  Wool  imported  into  Uie  United 
Kinijdom  in  the  Year  1841  ;  specif yinff 
the  Countrie*  from  which  it  came,  the 
Quantity  that  paid  a  Dvty  of  One  Pemu/ 
per  Puuiut,  and  the  Quantity  that  paid  a 
Duty  of  One  Hatf/tetmy  per  Pound;  of 
the  Quantity  of  Forriipi  Woid  re-exjuirled 
during  the  tame  Period,  ami  the  Countrie* 
to  which  it  iPUM  tent;  ami  the  Quantity 
ritnuiniiiff  iiMrehouMcd  under  Jiotul  an  the 
3th  Day  of  Jamuiry,  1842.  (Pari.  Paper, 
No.  237.  Sess.  1842.) 

Quantity  of  sheep  and  Inmlw'  wool  im- 
|>ortcd  into  the  United  Kingdom :  — 

\.U. 
From  Ruuia       ....    4,131,051 
Swi-den  and  Norway  •  15,4 

iH'nmark  ...        778,256 

Prussia     ....        165,128 
Germany  ...  2o,9&«; 


'Sa, 


Brouglit  forward    - 

Lbs. 

-  28,049.232 

Holland 

- 

121,061 

Belgium 

300,862 

France 

U,65a 

Portugal 

679,071 

Sp^n        .         -         - 

1,088,200 

Gibraltar 

25,678 

Italy 

1,502,254 

Malta 

124,989 

Turkey    - 

447,563 

Egypt 

70 

Morocco 

85,250 

Oape  of  Good  Hope 

1,079,910 

St.  Helena 

990 

Eut  India  Company's  Tcrri- 

tonei    -        -        - 

- 

3,008,664 

New  South  Wales     - 

. 

7,993,060 

Van  Diemcu's  Land 

. 

3,5'J7,531 

Swan  River  Scltlemeat 

. 

48,590 

South  Australia 

. 

7.'>9.»09 

New  Zealand 

. 

272 

British      North    American 

Colonies 

- 

4,881 

British  West  Indies 

- 

5,014 

Cnra^'oa    -         -         - 

- 

224 

United  States  of  America  - 

58,791 

Brazil       ... 

. 

318 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

5,105,637 

Chili 

. 

923.832 

Pern         ... 

3,144,468 

Foreign  Wool    - 

56,170,974 

ice  of  the  Isle  of  Man 

. 

8,667 

Total  quantity  imported 

56,179,641 

Quantity   of   foreign    »lieep   nnJ   lambs' 
wool  retained  for  home  cousuuiption  :  — 

Lbs. 
Charged  with  aduty,  at  !(/.  per  lb.     22,051,796 
Ditto         -         -      at  id  per  lb.     14,495,002 
Ditto        .        -      at  6(/.  per  lb., 

being  red  wool  -        .  4,306 

Duty-fVee,  being  the  produce    of 

British  possessions  >         .     16,310,916 


Total  quantity  retained  for  home 

consumpliuQ  ...     52,862,020 


Quantity   of  foreign  sheep  and  lambs' 
wool  re-exported :  — 

To  Germany        .... 
Holland  .... 

Belgium  .... 

France  .... 

Portu^         .... 
United  States  of  America 
Islands   of   Guernsey,   Jersey, 
and  Man  ... 


Lb*. 

19,484 

67.517 

1,094,636 

846,460 

3,927 

520,460 

1,971 


ToUd  quantity  re-cxpotledi  • 


-     l.tibK, *,:>!» 


Quantity  of  foreign  aheap  aad  I 
woul  remaining  w»rdbo«ne<  I 
bond  oa  Sth  JanoBfy,  IMS 


OKjm 


An  Aeeomtt  ofihe  QmnHtajf  BritASmf 
and  Lamb*'  Wool,  and  WoeOta  Tmsw 
portdl  from  the  United  EUgJtm  n  tl 
Year  1841  ;  tpecifyimg  Ar  Ctmkm  », 
which  thai  were  aenL    (Pari,  ftp*-) 


tau 

»L         I 

'  j- 

VM. 

^^M 

Ua. 

RuuU     .... 

Swedm    -             -             .            - 

, 

Korv«r  -             -                          - 

.        . 

Denmark 

, 

I'ruuta    - 

German? 

■.t»J!l 

Holland    - 

j»m 

Belgium  -            .            -            . 

laja, 

France      -             -             -             . 

•Uvs 

^^1 

PorCiical,  Aiorea.  alid  MaOctn 

^■1 

Spain  and  the  Canartea 
GibnOUr              ... 

•' 

_       . 

!*<■ 

llaly        -            .            -            . 

»       . 

HM 

Bait  loAei  and  China  - 

V- 

Wniarn  Coau  of  Am<-a 

us 

Brittih  Colonie*  Id  Nm-Ui  tttm4 

Ilea       - 

W 

=A 

Britiab  Weal  Indie* 

Ponlsn  Weal  Iodic*      . 

, 

1  1 

United  scabs  of  Amolca 

K 

ChlU        .... 

^ 

■j 

Itlea  of  Guertiiey.  Jowr,  AU 

3 

dsrner,  and  Man         .           . 
Total      . 

MM 

jm 

a.cri.ai  lO^H 

Accoutit  of  the  Pieff  of  WoeOrn 
Coatings,  avd  Kertefnuftt,  etj 
Ihe  Years  1820,  J8SO,  and  l»Mi 


Runia 

awadan 

Norway 

Denmark    . 

Proula 

(•erinany     . 

Netfaerlandi 

France 

Portugal.  Asorea,  A«. 

Sraln.  Sr.   • 

i:lbralur     . 

luly 

Maifta 

loolan  lilea 

Turkey  and  Lrrant 

OoertiaeT.  Jertey,  fte. 

Kaat  Indies  aud  Chans 

Australia 

Cancnf  (in,,.l  II..,., 

OthiT  !.-< 

Brilit 

Britlil     ■  .  , 

Fomco  W»i  hutlea 

Dnitcid  Suiw  of  Amarlc 

Bnsils 

MasicD 

Total 


n» 


MM* 
U 


Tjnl 


T3M 

*j"l 

»Mi 

ixs^l 

m 

"•r 

ti 

«i 

ais 

1.99. 

»JW 

Mlaij 

«a.ij3 

M4 

«.»» 

iia 

lOSU 

i*Me  I 

Mill 

susn  1 

atf  !•*   1 

.JSl 
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and  Madeira 
Spain  and  the  Ca* 

narlcfl 
OlbralUr    - 
Italy 
Malu 

loulan  UUnd* 
Kfiudom  of  Gre«ce 
Turkry 
Syria  and  Palntliw 
Eait     Indlei     and 

China      - 
SvUlemrau  In  Aiu- 

tralla 
New  Zealand 
Cape  of  (JchkI  Hope 
OUirr       parti      of 

Alriia      . 
BriUih  Culonlea  In 

Surlh  America  - 
Brlllili  Writ  Indlea 
Korrigii    Weat   In- 

dle« 
Unltrd     SUtal    of 

America  • 
Bralll 
Mexico     and     the 

SUlea  of    South 

Afncrlra  - 
lalra  of  Guemaey, 

Jaraer,  Aldvroey, 

■DdNan- 


AVOOLLEN  RAGS.    Set-  Rao. 

WORK.     See  Labovb. 

WORLIDGE,  or  WOOLRIDGE. 
JOHN.  An  early  Englinb  agriouiturnl 
wriUT.  But  litUt;  is  kiiuwn  of  bis  history. 
I  fiod,  however,  Uiat  he  was  u  gentleman 
and  a  preBt  lover  of  rural  alTuirs  and  gur- 
ileninj;.  Of  hiii  work6  I  uin  ouly  ac<|uaiii(4*d 
with  the  following: —  1.  Systema  ^Vgricid- 
tune;  the  Mystery  of  Ilimbandry  dim.-overed 
nnd  laid  oi-en,  ie6i)-77-Hl,  16«7,  folio,  1716, 
8vo.  i.  Trvutise  on  Ilusbandry,  1673,  fol. 
3.  SvBteuia  Horticulturu" ;  or,  the  Art  of 
Ciu-ileiiiii^,  1677.  4.  V'iueluiu  Brita'nnicum, 
167H-(U,  Hvo.  3.  The  moat  Kimy  Way  of 
making  Cyder,  1678.  6.  Apijiriuiii,  1691, 
Vimo. 

1.111 


The  Sjfttmm  Agrindtura  was  Uie  most 
bulky  folio  volume  on  airrieullure  that  boil 
yet  anpcnreil,  and  it«  comprehcntiive  tbeiae:) 
are  all  aet  forth  in  itH  first  page.  Tlie  au- 
thors of  thoMi  days  seemed  to  coiuider  it 
essential  tiiat  their  readers  should  have,  in 
tiie  title-pnge  of  a  book,  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  Its  inviting;  contents.  Woolrid)rr 
was  evidently  of  this  opinion,  for  his  title- 
page  announces  that  thi9  was  the  "  Svslenia 
Agricultune,  or  the  Mystery  of  Iltudaiidry 
diseoverod;  treutiiig  of  the  several  new  and 
most  advantageous  ways  of  tilling,  (iluiiting, 
sowing,  monureing,  or<leriiig,  iuiprovetng, 
of  all  sorts  of  gardens,  oreltanU,  tv\<ai»iB»v 
pasturea,  cottt-\M\Ais  ■wooAi,  «xA  c«^»ij«j^v 
as  aiso   ot   tT\u.\»,  cww  Vf «ka,  v™a^ 
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haym  cdttle,  fowl,  beasfa,  bees,  silk-worms, 
and  fish,  with  an  account  of  tlie  several 
instruments  anil  enKines  used  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  to  which  is  nddeil,  Kalendarium 
Kuslicum,  or  the  husbaudinan's  monthly 
directions ;  also  the  prognosticks  of  dearth, 
scarcity,  plenty,  sickness,  heat,  cold,  frost, 
snow,  winils,  rain,  hail,  thunder,  &c. ;  aud 
Uictionariuni  Uusticum,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  rustiok  terms ;  the  whole  work  being 
of  great  use  and  advantage  to  all  that 
deli>;ht  in  that  most  noble  practise."  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  gentry  an<l  yeomanry  of 
Enghuiil,  and  opens  with  a  preface  hmdatory 
of  (igrieulture. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ill  aspect 
of  this  heavy  title-page,  the  book  contains 
more  useful  and  more  enlightened  obsena- 
tiuns  on  many  points  of  liusban<b°y,  than 
any  which  had  precedetl  it.  He  was  a 
wurm  friend  to  llie  enclosure  of  commoxs 
and  otiicr  waste   land,  and   he   suggested, 

^whut  in  fact  he  appears  (p.  21.)  to  have 
earrie<l  into  eflijcl  in  16()5,  at  Wilton,  the 
erection  of  water-works  (or  the  purixKie  of 
flooding  meadows,  an  improvement  of  which 
I  think  not  nearly  so  much  has  been  mode 
M  is  possible  in  this  land  of  steam  and 
■team-engines.  He  was  evidently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  water- 
meatls,  and  bis  directions  with  relation  to 
them  are  practical  and  sensible.  He  ad- 
vises that  sandy  meadows  should  be  chalked, 
I  and  ashes  applied  to  sour  rushy  graiises. 
When  g])euking  "  of  several  new  s|)ecies  of 
hay  or  grass,"  he  enumerates  clover-grnsji, 
trefoyle,  St.  Foyn,  La  Lueern,  Ray-grass, 
&c.  Ue  also  recommends  Uie  deep  plough- 
ing or  digging  of  lanrl,  and  on  all  occasions 
seeineii  alive  to  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  agriculture.  After  giving 
an  account,  at  some  length,  of  the  rude  and 
clumsy  contrivimce  of  Gabriel  Platte,  for 
a  dibbling-machine,  he  elaborately  and  ear- 
nestly advocates  the  use  of  a  drill,  an 
cn<jrrtving  of  one  of  wliich,  primitive  enough 
it  is'true  in  his  appearance,  he  gives  in  his 
work.      "  To  remove,"  he  says,  "  uU  man- 

Iner  of  errors  or  inconveniences  that  can  be 
(bund  in  setting  or  bowing  of  corn,  I  shall 
here  give  you  a  plain  and  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  an  ea?y  and  feasible  instrimicnl  that 
shall  disjicrse  your  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  of  i 
what  kind  soever,  at  what  distance,  and  in 
what  projjortion  you  please."     The  fiu-mer 
may  be  curious  to  know  the  construction  ' 
of  this  drill  of  a  century  and  a  half  since,  \ 
It  Uiid  n  coulter,   a  pipe,  a  hopper,  wheels,  ! 
and    a.vlctrees.     He   was    the  tirst  English  | 

tiiMllior,  I  Mievo,  who  suggested  the  use  of 
the  rnanure-chrill,  for,  when  si^aking  of  the 
drril,  he  says  (p.  S-i."),  "■&■!(  We  Aisst  oV  vVv& 
llisti'unicul  lUso,  ^ou  TOtt^  C(iN\a  ■^ovw  ^raiti 
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or  pulse  with  any  rich  i 
prepare  for  that  purpdnir 
pigeon's  ilung,  ilrr  or  CTanulatoL  «■  mj 
other  saline  or  lixivi^  tubstMn  adc 
disperseable,  which  may  drop  ^kw  te 
com,  and  prove  an  exoelfent  iimiowt; 
for  we  find  cxuerimentaliy,  tut  psa'' 
dung,  sown  by  the  hand  on  wheat  cr  Mi^ 
mightily  advantageth  it  by  tke  emmm 
way  of  husbandrr ;  much  more  ti^  wc 
therefore,  cxpcot'thia  way,  who*  tka  da^, 
or  such  like  substance,  u  ail  in  the  mmt 
furrow  with  the  com,  where,  in  iht  «h» 
vulg.ir  way,  a  great  tiarl  thowof  ommtA 
near  it.  It  mar  either  l>e  dcna  fe;  hm( 
another  hopper,  on  the  s«iac  fnmt,  bitiai 
that  for  the  corn,  wherein  the  eon^xtf  wm) 
be  put,  and  made  to  drop  waoBmaMJ  dm 
the  corn,  or  it  may  be  sown  with  aaatttf 
instrument  to  follow  the  former,  vUcfc  k 
the  better  way.  aud  may  both  dinate  At 
soil,  and  cover  both  soil  and  aesL 

^Vo«l^idge  was  eridently  as  «fcsnv 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  Ihiak  ftr  Mm- 
self.  He  advocated  ohan^  of  «e«d  *6« 
dry,  hungry,  barren  land,  to  rich  oAim 
land;  also  from  land  incliueingto  tW  M^ 
to  land  inclineing  towards  the  DonKMidi 
contrary  ; "  all  of  which,  he  wdl  whh  (•»* 
the  reader  must  remenibcr  that  >V.-«>Mr» 
was  writing  when  cheiuistry  existed  •.olj  « 
name),  "  are  manifest  nstis  that  that  ii 
some  particular  thing  wtXireio  eick  Mri 
dclight.4,  which  if  we  did  but  x  '  ' 
we  might  pro{>crly  apoly  it,  and  j 
and  honour  to  our*efrea ;  but  li 
are  ignorant  thereof,  and  are  cuottat  a>  t) 
remain,  we  niust  make  um  of  ndi  *■^ 
dungs,  composta,  and  other  iiinint^ 
and  ways  of  advanoemeat  at  the  j^nieAtf 
vegetables  as  are  already  diaootoW  al 
ma<le  use  of."  (p.  57.) 

Ue  extols  the  use  of  stMma  ftri 
mentions  with  approbation  Mr  lb  i 
nitre,'  common  salt,  as  weQ 
gives  a  recine  for  making  a  kiwi  of  i^ 
manure  witii  sheep-dung  (1  IkmM)i  i^ 
pctrc  (i  pound),  ajid  common  ailt  (I  pn«0. 
boiled  together  for    i-  r<9  in  w*r 

(20  (juarts),   and    il,  .tanAtmf 

highly  as  a  <••  Ibvd  lali^ 

lleve   that  vind  a^liii 

liquor,    m.iiv    ., ,    .j     t^  Mai  •» 

afterwards  dried  by  being  ipridkM  ^^ 
some  of  the  very  Une  iiiaaiiia  iwwJiii  < 
present  pro|ioee(l^  •ocli  ■•  the  arale  tt  d* 
London  Alanure  Comnamr,  ih*  t 
of  M.  Poiltevin,  tlie  guaao,  fljwMa  p 
&c.,  might  l>e  nsod  more  nronahh'  by  iW 
cultivator  than  at  firat  aigK  fa*  aay  M  ii- 
cJined  to  believe.  II«  waa  in  btMV  •^ 
\«xvn%  ami  burning  on  aoiiie  MiK  '■■'  '■*' 
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capable  of  l)eii)g  derlvoil  from  the  pcrma- 
iH'iit  iniprovouioiit  of  tliL'  soil  by  the  tno  of 
furtliy  iiminrres.  He  ilevutes,  therefore,  a 
cUnfitvr  to  the  soils  and  manures  taken  from 
the  eai'th  (ii.  (15) ;  notiees  the  uses,  for  this 
pnrpose,  ot  choik,  lime,  mnrl,  clay,  Fuller's 
earth. 

The  value  of  snnil  as  a  fertiliser  did 
not  escape  our  author's  attention.  He 
notices  the  value  tit  some  s<>il.<i  of  that  of 
the  cal(!4ire(iua  shores  of  Cornwall,  and  of 
the  Suffolk  tTai<;  formation,  and  of  that 
which  ho  advises  the  fanner  to  lay  under 
his  farin-yarda  an<l  sheop-jtcns. 

The  excrements  of  Ibwls  were  strongly 
recommended  by  Woidrid-^e  as  a  ferlilixer. 
He  describe'!  thoae  of  pijjeona  and  hens  as 
"  incompurable,  —  one  load  b  worth  ton 
loads  of  other  dun<; ;  "  commends  the  use 
of  "all  marrow-lMines,  fish-Umes,  horn,  or 
horn-shavings;"  but  he  fell  into  the  error 
with  reganl  to  those  whi<li  it  reijuired  a 
century  and  n  (juarter  to  remove,  viz.  he 
fancied  that  all  the  enriching  ipcdities  of 
the  !)onea  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
grease  they  contained,  instetul  of  to  their 
phosphate  of  lime.  IIo  advocated  the  mix- 
ture of  peat,  saw-dust,  and  tanners'  refuse 
Imrk  with  dung-heai>s,  —  a  plan  which  is 
even  now  not  nearly  so  extensively  adopted 
as  its  merits  deserve.  ludecd,  as  honest 
John  Woolridge  concludes  his  section  (p. 
85),  "  The  well-preparing  of  dung-mixi  is 
a  piece  of  husbandry  not  to  be  .slighted,  on 
which  point  of  good  or  ill  husbandry  de- 
ponds  the  rise  and  full  of  the  rents  or  values 
of  many  fai'ms  in  this  kingdom." 

Every  account  of  live-stock  given  by 
the  earlier  agricultund  writers  Wclrays  the 
total  want  of  attention  then  paid  by  the 
farmers  to  the  breeding  of  stock,  or  if  they 
do  mention  the  jKiiiits  to  l)e  commended  in 
an  ox  or  a  sheep,  they  are  precisely  those 
which  a  modern  breeder  endeavours  to 
nvoid.  For  instaiu'C,  the  chronicler  Hol- 
lingshei)  conunends  the  Fnglish  cows  for 
their  largeness  of  Ixme,  and  even  Wool- 
ridge, writing  centuries  after  him,  although 
yery  elaborate  on  moat  ]K>ints  of  husbniidry, 
treats  of  the  farmer's  live-stm'k  in  u  manner 
that  clearly  indicates  that  in  those  days,  to 
use  a  Norfolk  phrase,  "  a  cow  was  a  cow, 
and  a  sheep  a  shei-p."  Thus  nit  the  in- 
atruction  he  gives  the  breeder  with  regard 
to  the  selectifpn  of  a  cow  is,  thai  "  the  liest 
sort  is  the  large  Dut<-h  cow  that  brings  two 
ealve*  at  one  birth,  and  gives  orduiurily 
Vmo  goUoiiH  of  milk  at  one  meal."  Ilis  ac- 
count of  sheep  I  will  also  give,  without 
abridgment,  for  its  facts  wdl  sound  still 
more  novel  to  a  modem  farmer :  —  "  There 
arc  divers  sorts,  some  Iwariug  much  finer 
wool  thou  others:  a«  the  Hertfordshire  sheen 
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about  Lem9t<?r  bear  the  fairest  fleeces 
any  in  England.  Al.""*)  they  are  of  MMcral 
kinds  as  to  their  proportion  :  some  are  very 
small,  others  larger.  But  the  Dutch  shevp^S 
are  the  largest  of  all,  being  much  bigger^H 
than  any  1  have  seen  in  England,  and 
yearly  bear  two  or  three  lambs  at  a  time. 
It  is  also  reported  that  they  sometimes  bear 
landts  twice  in  the  year."  This  seemed  to 
convince  iVVoolridge,  aiul  very  naturally 
too,  of  their  value,  for  he  wlds,  "  It  may 
driubtleas  be  of  very  good  »lvantage  to 
obtain  of  those  kin<ls  and  also  of  Spanisli 
sheep  that  bear  such  fine  fleeces." 

The  scientific  moileru  breeder,  when  he 
smiles  at  lliis  negligence  and  folly  of  a  by- 
gwne  nuse  of  fiuTiicrs,  must  rcuiendter,  how- 
ever, the  dilhcidties  under  which  they  la-  ^^ 
iMiured,  not  only  from  lack  of  knowle<lge(<^H 
but  also  of  the  means  to  improve  at  a  rea-^| 
sonable  rate  their  ill-sliapcd,  large-l>oned, 
and  slow-fee<ling  nice  of  oxen.  He  should 
recollect  that  they  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Uidtewell,  a  Culley,  or  a  Collings, 
to  labour  during  a  lengthened  ])criod  for 
their  improvement, — the  days  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  and  of  the  Highland  Society, 
were  yet  for  distant.  Thcv  had  not  even  a 
suspi<'ion  of  what  improved  breeding  would 
ed'ect ;  aiul  if  they  were  ignorant,  as  they 
evidently  were,  that  their  tiree<ls  were  in- 
ferior, wc  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  were 
(•(Uitent  to  labour  on,  since  the  very  first 
step  lo  improvement,  u  Ijelief  in  greater  ^| 
excellence  lieing  |io<isible,  was  wanting.  ^| 

The  opinions,  however,  of  \\'oolridgo 
with  regard  to  plantations  of  timber-trees 
were  evidently  more  enlightened:  for  al- 
though he  lived  a  century  before  the  days 
of  our  modem  extensive  planters — uf  such 
men  ili  the  Lords  Alhol,  Devonshire,  and 
Fife,  anil  of  Sir  Henrv  Steuurl — yet  he  ear- 
nestly advised  the  planting  of  the  (Kxirer 
.soils  of  our  island  ;  he  nske<l  the  hmilowners 
of  his  time,  af^er  <lescribing  to  them  the 
|irofit  they  might  derive  from  such  fore- 
sighted  ent*Tj>rise,  "  What  can  Ik-  more 
pleasant  Uian  to  have  the  bounds  luid  limits 
of  your  own  pmperty  preserved,  and  con«j 
tinned  from  age  to  age  by  tlie  tesliuiony  of 
such  growing  and  living  witness4-.s,  in  the 
spring  yielding  a  revivmg  curdiid  to  your 
winter-chilled  spirit,  giving  you  an  asuur- 
ance  of  the  ajiproaching  sunuiicr  bv  their 
pregnant  buds  and  musical  inhabitants  F 
In  the  summer,  what  more  dele<'table  thmK 
the  curious  pro»[n'ct  of  the  variiMv  of 
greenness,  dark  shiules,  and  retircineiit 
from  the  scorching  sunbeams!'"  He  well 
knew,  too,  what  some  of  uiv  northeni  frle 
are  only  now  proving  to  \xs  \\r»KV>fcja!\"^ 
case,  tU'al  "  ^qocAft  t^  ^tvA'J  T<!*c\jyrc»\fe 
air  in  vUc  «UTnva«c«  \«t«^^w?, " 
4* 
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ualify  the  dry  and  injurious  winds  boA  I 
_i  winter,  spring,  and  niiluuui."     He  de- 
rotes  a  lonp  chiipter  to  the  pmlits  and  pleu- 
turc*   of    fruit-trees,    and    ridicules    very 
[quaintly  the  objection  tfio  rominonly  made 
Ito  such  plontulinns,  viz.    "that  their  fruit 
^■would  he  stolen."    "  When,"  ho  saya,  "  they 
inie  more  common,  ihey  will  be  little 
led   by   these   fdehcr*.  or    if  they  do 
borrow  a  few  sometimes   in   their  i>ockets, 
or   til   make   a   few   ajuJe-pies  witnal,  yet 
iJiat  is  a  poor  diseourntrement  to  an  inge- 
nious spirit,  and  much  like  that  rustick  hu- 
mour of  one  tluit  would  not  improve  a  vcrv 
(■ooil  piece  of  ground  fur  tlial  purpose  with 
fruit-trees,  because  the  parson  wouhl  have 
tlie  decimation  of  it,  and  so  deuii'd  himself 
the  nine  parts,  because  the  parstm  should 
not  have  tne  remainder." 

Of  the  ploughs  employed  150  yenn 
since,  hi'  mentions  the  double-wheeled  or 
HcrK'nrdshire  plough,  the  turnwrest  or 
Kentish  plough,  "  which  surpasscth  for 
weight  and  clumsiness"  the  one-wheeled 
phiugli,  the  ]ilain  plough,  and  the  ti-cuch- 
ing  iJough. 

\\  oolridge  gives  also  sundry  directions 
for  angling,  fowling,  hird-calcljing,  horse- 
breeding,  and  sundry  otlier  rural  aflairs, 
mid  finally  he  winds  up  with  a  Kalen- 
dariiim  llusticum.  In  these  he  gives 
varioiui  monthly  directions,  of  which  one 
K|K"ciinen  will  sullice,  of  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing then  commonly  adopted.  In  May  he 
directs  tlie  farmer  "  to  kill  ivy,  to  feed 
down  or  nmw  nmk  com;  to  sow  barley, 
buckwhojit,  pe^isc,  hemp,  aiul  flax,  clover 
grass,  St.  Fi  >y n,  and  oi  her  French  grasses ; 
u>  part!  anil  burn  land,,  and  wean  lambs." 
He  everv  inonlli,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  tlie 
almanuck-nudcers  of  former  generation.-!, 
Ii'ettlwl  till'  (iinner  to  some  pw^lry,  ol'ten  of 
a  most  abhurd  des<-ri[itiou ;  thus  in  the 
nionlli  of  Man-h,  after  having  lolil  them 
tlut  "  this  month  ushers  in  the  most  wel- 
come s«'aa<iu  of  the  year,"  and  that  "  now 
(Kntle  Zciihyrus  fans  the  sweet  bu(U,  Bud 
the  eu.4e»lial  drops  water  fair  Flora's  gar- 
den," he  could  not  help  adiUng  same  of  his 
own  (loetry,  telling  them  what  must  hare 
been  indeed  novel  information,  tlial  now 

"  Tho  lofty  iitDunt.iJni  ttamllnft  on  s  row, 

Wlilcit  tMil  ol  ImUr  were  (htiih  u'L-'.t  utilt  4now, 
Dotr  thi'lr  <ilt1  coAU,  And  i)o^.  t) 

To  »l«nil  un  tlpt«M^  all  In  »u  .  ,i ; 

MraJowk  nttd  gurilr nt  an-  pr.i  - 1,  ihmIi 

AhiI  rlilrpliif  birtl,  now  chrtitl  tl  in  llji;  uiwmIb."* 

^Voolri^lge  laboured  hard,  Itowevcr,  in 
spile  of  occiusional  absurdities  of  ex  prtwsion, 
to  elevate  the  science  of  agrieuiluiv;  and 
that  it  wiia  deemed  a  science  in  the 
«evcnteentli  centurj-,  is  evident  in  thi« 
tipeiiillg  addvcM  to  \,\\e  Wmet,  niVw\  \vi 
aavx,  "  Aj!i  ievi\Vurc  V;\.\.\\  \>c«u  (^v\v»\.  \x\x- 
l;'ll 


dcscrrodly)  esteemed  ■  atieaBe  tiut  pi*- 
cipally  teache*  us  ike  aaUuv  md  Avoi 
propmies  and  qaalitiea,  ■»  mtM  «t  lb 
several  suils,  earuia,  tad  piM«»,  h  <<  Ae 
several  productiona  or  enmlmrta,  mhAs 
vegetable,  animal,  ur  laiBera),  that  aaUnly 
proceed  or  are  »F<«fii-Mil«j»nAiM<J  A«^ 
or  maintained  by.  tii«  earth.  Tlu»  he  ft^ 
mises  the  liusbandiuaB  be  viU  do  "ifiia* 
plain  and  familiar  tuethod."  Ue  tooa,  h*«- 
ever,  begins  to  illtutrate  kii  "liata  mi 
familiar  metbo<l,~  by  talkine  ttttafmatK 
mystical,  uid  uierhmniek  JMigMiwH  vt  la- 
ture,  die  uuiversal  6pim,  or  ifiirit  af  ■*■ 
cury  and  of  salt  ;**  aiid  (nves  a*  botaase 
opinion  of  hLs  natural  {ihtUiMMihy.  bt  |R>nly 
in  will  hone  Wn  f>- 


telliug   us  tiiat 


■water  bat  a  ir« 


■he 
-«« 
'iiivlg* 


ccive  life  lying 
days  in  the  I 

Hut  in  5| 
the  b<x>k  ol  Vt  ih,ii ivlg«  wat  peria^  It* 
most  practical,  and  UMScTore  the  a^ 
usefid,  b<K>k  vrlik'h  bad  yet  otipeatai  ina^ 
ing  of  agriculture  and  rural  aSiinL  lb 
very  publication  of  such  au  expManeM% 
of  3'2(i  pages,  bctravv  tbc  iocT«aaQ(  tt«> 
for  knowledge  c>f  tLe  rultiratan  of  tbr 
days,  and  the  same  ■>  'ly  gmeraij 

to  tliose  of  I'latte  iui< :  .  lii ;  n  tralk 

both  agriculture  and  Agricultural  vrifan 
could  hardly  fail  iv  keep  pace  vitk  i^ 
rapid  increAsc  to  the  geoem  alack  cf  fc»w* 
ledge  which  the  age  in  wUok  litej  tftntai 
received  to  so  reoiarkaUe  as  aatcat)  *i 
this  improvement  waa  Aot,  ai  taj  bmbr 
Mr.  George  Jobnaon  remarks  (Jtat  V 
Gard.),  in  only  una  hraocli  of  kliwiMPi 
but  ill  the  whole  ciirj*  of  tht  ans  w' 
sciences,  llie  refonuation  waa  Hi  ••* 
flncd  to  rrli.'inn.  Hv  delirerii^  the h*Ha 
mind  il<.>  tlmhluiB, 

man,  :  <    buwinij   IilinJlv  lot 

merely  cm  acuuuiil  o(  liiy.  takin 

a   self-de|iendenu(?,    ii     .  :i  iaipajB 

imjirovcuient  whic-lt  uu  ijrmM 
of  either  bigotry,  ladoleoee,  er 
cieni-y  couM  check.  Such  hmb 
Peireso,  and  Kvelyn  aroMW  aad  wkSit  ib 
first  trac«.-d  the  path  which  men  «f  a** 
should  tread,  the  two  laltar  leal  iW 
talciitn  and  tb«ir  wealth  lo  snatata  Ihai* 
the  pursuit.  HoriMi,  it  baa  bees  Ini/ i^ 
served,  was  the  first  wku  liiiiahl  MM  iktf 
they  were  but  the  aervanu  aaoiaUrpMn 
of  nndire,  capable  of  dueorarimE  Indb  ■ 
no  other  way  than  hy  '  ' 
imitating  her  opcnuiuos;  that 
be  collected  instead  (i4'n«ecali 
and  that  the  iunt<!rii*b  for  the  I 
of  tr"  of  knowi(ilj(v  »«rr  »»  ^ 

dis<-o\.  II  fhr  ho<A» i)i the tuiintt 

\  x»>\.  VU.  Uv 
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and  pallont  experiments  ami  observntions 
in  tlie  external  world.  Peireso  was  a  mu- 
tiificent  man  of  letters;  his  iidviee,  bis  purse 
were  open  to  the  votaries  of  every  art  and 
every  science ;  his  library  was  stored  with 
the  literature  of  every  age  and  nation,  his 
garden  with  the  rarest  and  most  usetiit 
vxotifs,  and  these  last  he  delighted  to 
spread  over  the  country.  When,  indeed, 
■wc  east  mir  eyes  over  a  list  of  the  men  of 
science  ami  literature  of  all  kinds  that 
Mdomed  this  a^e,  ei<[ieciully  in  chemistry 
and  in  iHilany,  tlie  two  sciences  perhaps  of 
nil  others  the  mostim|>ortaiit  to  lyricidture, 
•wc  need  not  be  Buri>rise<l  to  find  how 
rnpiilly  it  was  risiiip  from  being  a  mere  art 
of  eiiipirieism  ;  and  when  we  nole  how 
rapidly  the  thirst  fcir  foreign  rcsea4'ch  was 
prevalent,  we  can  easily  perceive  how  im- 
proved mmles  of  culture  and  new  plants 
were  sicipiirctl  to  agriculture.  Cavendish, 
Imt  esjiecially  Ilaleigh,  by  their  viaits  for 
lucre  as  well  as  fiinu-  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  America  lu  1580-H,  Ictl  the  way 
in  a  path  which  Lancasler  and  Raymond 
followed  in  17!) I,  and  laid  tlic  foundation 
«if  that  anomalous  copartnership  of  com- 
mercial motinrchs,  the  East  ludia  Com- 
pany. Annual  llcets  now  returned  from 
the  east  and  west  ludcn  with  the  curiosities 
of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiu<;- 
domi ;  of  these  the  [Kilalo,  tobitccn,  and  tea 
need  alone  be  inst-inced ;  and  ullhnu;;!!  the 
views  of  men  were  not  yet  lilieral  enough 
to  prompt  them  to  voyages  of  discovery, 
with  an  unmixed  desire  of  extending  the 
fielil  of  wience,  or  an  enlarged  wish  to 
benefit  ninnkiml,  yi-t  new  plants,  in  com- 
mon with  other  hitherto  strange  natural 
proilucts,  attracted  their  attenlion,  and, 
though  at  first  imported  as  novcllics,  sinm 
lie<-aiue  by  ilegrees  to  be  desirc<l  and  sought 
fur  as  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  lite. 
{Qviirt.  Jovr.  Agr.  vol.  xii.  p.  460.) 
AVOUM.       Sec    Eabth-wobm,    Wbk- 

MTORM,  &C. 

WORMS,  INTESTINAL.  A  trouble- 
some sort  of  vermin  found  in  the  intestines 
of  horses  and  other  animals.  There  is,  \»r- 
baps,  nothing  so  destructive  to  the  health 
and  appearance  of  the  horse  as  worms. 
When  they  have  obtained  a  settlement  in 
the  intestines,  neither  the  labour  of  the 
groom  nor  the  lilierality  of  the  master  will 
prove  of  any  avnil  towards  improving  the 
animal's  condition  :  for  as  fa.st  as  the  diyle 
is  formeil  from  the  aliment,  wliich  ought  to 
be  converted  into  liloo<i,  these  numerous 
guests  first  satiate  their  craving  apiK-tites 
and  leave  but  a  scanty  supply  lor  llie  ex- 
hausted "lyslem  of  the  horse,  so  I  hat  a  double 
allowance  of  corn  would  not  |)reserve  a 
healthy  state;  because  the  di^cstivo  orgous 
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cannot  exert  an  extraordinary  power  fin 
any  length  of  time,  without  protlucing  such 
a  state  of  debility  as  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  performmg  afterwards  their  proper 
office. 

In  these  animals,  the  most  common  kinds 
are  the  following: — 1.  bols,  which  many 
young  horses  iu"e  »ubji>ct  to  in  the  spring  ; 

2.  those  that  ix'scmble  earth  wonn,",  and 
which,  by  iihysicians,    are  calle<l   lumlirici ; 

3.  tliosc  that  are  about  the  size  of  the 
largest  sewing  needles,  with  llat  heads  called 
ascurides;  4.  that  lipccics  of  worm  calletl 
tonio,  or  Uipcwomi.  Sets  Uots,  Flukk- 
WORM,  Die 

WOHAUN'OOU.  {ArlfmiMm,  so  nnme«l 
in  honour  of  Arft-misia,  wile  of  King  Mau- 
jolus,  or  of  Diana  A(ir»/iii-.)  There  are  (bur 
IRTcnnial  n>otcd  bitter  aromatic  herbs  in- 
cluded under  this  name,  and  cultivated 
solely  for  medicinal  purposes  i  —  Common 
wormwood  {ArtrmiMa  Ahuinthium)  is  ii 
native  of  almost  every  pai-t  of  EuroiK.',  and 
ill  this  country  is  tbund  by  road-sidcs  on 
heaps  of  rubbish,  &c.  It  is  an  erect  under 
8hrub,with  hoary  tri-pinnatisert  leaves.  The 
flowGra  in  small,  globose,  nodding,  racemosu 
panicles.  The  game  remarks  apply  to  the 
drooping  sea-wormwood  {A.  wurilimn), 
which  is  found  <m  salt  marshes  and  the  sea 
coast.  Roman  wormwood  {A.  ponlica)  \s  a 
native  of  ItjUy;and  Santonicum  orTartarian 
wormwoiKl  (A.  Santuiiicii),  which  is  a  mere 
variety  of  A.  maritima  of  Persia  and  Si- 
beria. The  soil  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
jhese  plants  is  oitc  that  is  dry,  light,  and 
I>oor,  otiiei'wise  thev  become  luxuriant,  and 
are  defective  in  their  iiiedicinul  (lualities,  as 
well  as  in  tlieir  |>ower  to  witustaud  the 
rigour  of  the  winter.  Any  situation  will 
suit  the  common  and  the  sca-wonnwcKxU 
that  is  ojien  and  uncoufined  ;  but  the  exotic 
species  refjulre  to  be  alieltereil  from  thu 
severe  B*j)ccts.  In  a  severe  wintc-r,  Ihu 
Tartarian  can  only  be  preserve<l  under  a 
fnime.  The  sea-womiwoo<l  seldom  lltmrishes 
from  the  want  of  a  genial  soil ;  the  applica- 
tion of  salt  would  undoubtcfUy  be  beneficial. 
They  arc  all  propagated  by  sec<l,  as  well 
.  as  slips  and  ciittingii,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  the  latter 
plante<l  during  iluiie,  July,  and  beginning 
of  August.  The  see<l  is  sown  thinly  broa  " 
cast,  and  when  the  {ilaots  an-ivc  at  a  heigfa 
of  two  01  three  inchcA,  are  weeded  an 
thinned  to  six  iiicbos  asunder;  and  ihn 
taken  away  pricked  out  at  a  similar  distance,^ 
water  liciug  given  if  the  weather  is  nt  all 
<li  V.  The  »li|i«  and  cuttings  arc  planlwl  f 
a  shatly  txinler,  about  eight  inches  a|u 
aud  water  given  regularly  cvcr^  exvtwwft 
until  tVwj  Vivv«>!  \-.Ci«.>i\\  T««v,  'Wvc^  «». 
to  \>c  lr»n\»TAi!kWVtt»i<»vi^Vt  -tw\^S»<!ttK-VS)*s»'. 
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WOUND. 

spring,  by  whichever  made   they  ore 
"    Bfttinii  tlic  jilants  nt  last  18  inches 
{G.  W.  Johnnim't  Kitchen  Garden.) 
See  Mi'owoET  and  Socturbkwood. 

WOUND.  A  recent  nnd  violent  sopnra- 
tion  o{  continuity  in  a  golt  extci-nal  piirt 
of  Uie  bmly,  being  atteniled  with  un  eirusion 
of  bhxxl.  See  Cut,  IVmi-Ticif,  Fomenta- 
tion, &c. 

WOUNDWORT.  (Slach/«,  from  tta- 
chyi,  a  spike,  alluding  to  the  nUKle  of  llower- 
ing.)  A  {renua  of  mther  weedy-looking 
plants,  hardly  worth  cultivating  for  orna- 
ment. They  all  succeed  in  common  garden 
Roil.  The  perennial  kinds  are  easily  in- 
creajie*!  by  dividing  the  rooti  in  spring  or 
autumn.  The  seeds  of  the  annual  kinds 
should  be  sown  in  spring,  in  the  open  bor- 
der. As  ft  vulnerary  these  plants  have  no 
power.  There  are  five  indigenous  si>ecies ; 
the  hedge  wounilwort  (S.  ai/lvativa) ;  the 
ainliiguous  woundwort  (S.  ambigva) ;  the 
marih  woundwort  (S.  palustru;  see  AiJ.- 
iicAi.);  the  downy  woundwort  (.S.  ger- 
muMi'ra);  and  the  com  woundwort  (S.  iir- 
vtnsif).  The  marsh  woiindwort  has  a  fleshy 
root,  creeping  exten.sively  ;  throwing  out  in 
autumn  a  number  of  tuberous  shoots,  which 
render  it,  in  low  wet  ground,  very  ^fficult 
of  extirpation.  This,  therefore,  should  bo 
nltemptcd  in  summer  before  these  knobs 
are  produced,  when  the  flowers  are  apjiear- 
ing.     {Smilh'a  Ejif^.  Flor.  vol.  iii,  p.  i>8.) 

WREN.  (TrnfjUnlyten  vwlgarh.)  Avery 
diminutive  well-known  bird,  inhaliiliug  all 
parts  of  Euroi»e,  where  it  muint^iins  itself 
during  the  severest  winters.  The  whofo 
lenglli  of  the  bird  is  rather  less  than  four 
inches.  The  plumage  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour.  AVreiis  oonsta'uot  their  nests  in  tJie 
c'orners  of  out-houses.  sl:uks  of  woo<l,  or 
holes  in  the  wall,  b«'iig  nearly  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  composoiK  chiefly  of  moss,  lineil 
with  feathers.  The  feiiinJe  usually  lays 
from  seven  to  ten  miinite  white  eggs, 
marked  with  a  few  red  .ipols ;  the  eggs 
measure  seven  lines  and  a  half  in  length,  by 
six  lines  in  breadth.  The  wren  produces 
two  broods  in  the  sen.<!On.  These  little 
birils  feed  on  small  worms  and  insects. 
(YnrreWs  Dnt.  Bird*,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G2.) 

WRYNECIC.     (Yunx  torquiUa.)     This 

Common  bird  is  a  wcU-known  visiter  to  this 

country,  airiving  in  the  first  or  second  week 

of  April,  ntxl  dci)arting  by  the  end  of  Au- 

""',  or  early  in   Scjitember.     It  frf-quenls 

I    couscs,    pliuitatioiu,    orchanlit,    and 

fields  encloswl  with  tall  hedges.     ThLi  bii-d 

is  called  a  wryneck  from  the  habit  it  ex- 

hd>its  of  moving  its  hcail  and  neck  in  vari- 

oiw  directions,  sontetimei  describin"  parts 

of  circles,  at  ot\\ers  from  tw\c  Vo  mAc  -w'viXi 

an  undulatin"  mot\oi\,  uotuuV\^c^^llvu:^\>wl% 
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YABROW. 

of  A  snake ;  and  in  some  of  the 
Englaml  this  bird  is  cmtled  tbe 
from  this  circumstance.  Tbeac  Unls  fast 
on  caterpillars  and  Tarioos  oilier  iamtlK 
and  are  ofi«n  aesat  on  the  ground 
hills,  consuming,  as  food, ' 
the  ants  and  their  t^gs.  The 
little  or  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  asp  « 
the  fragmenta  of  decayed  woodtrithMlia 
hole  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  ai«  fixw  «  ts 
ten  in  number,  white,  smooth,  and  aUais^ 
nine  lines  and  a  half  long,  by  sercn  !■•■  M 
breadth.  The  whole  length  o(  tbs  kird  ii 
seven  inches.  The  pliiuiacv  is  b>  siitlM| 
marked  and  shikded  with  orown  mi  pij. 
{YarreU'M  BrU.  Birds,  voL  iL  p.  iSa^ 


,  l«gcqii«wiilifii< 
[he  wryneck  BskM 


YARD  DUNG.     Sec  FABs-YAa*  Mi- 

YARD  OF  LAND.    A  ({uaptiiy  «tf  tsid 

which   in   some     -  aignifios   S6tm 

seres,  in  some  i\'  i  ra  olhsrs  tvcst)- 

four,  thirtv,  and  , ...ur  acrot. 

YARROW.     (/IrAi/foij.)     A   Btam  d 

showv,     free-flt'iwi-riii'.'      nKnlA.    turrrrtliltt 

well  in  any  cm; 

creasod  by  diviil; 

ore   possessed    of    aroouuic,    bsucr,  Wut, 

and  siimulsting   ijunlitic^.     The  iblkm| 

ore  indigenous  I  ■  :  — 

1.  Sneczewoi  I  .  or  froose>toapt 
(^A.  jttartnica},  winch  gruw>  in  wrt  Im^V"^ 
or  about  the  banks  of  river*.  flo»TTi«<  <» 
July  and  Au<n>st.  'V'.  roeptvidrii, 
and  is  difiieult  of  cA  i  •  here  the  sal 
is  moist.  Stems  upnjin,  uoout  t*«  (rt 
high  ;  corymbose  at  the  top,  Leavs  sM^ 
linear,  pointed,  ctiually  and  ahanriT  sa>- 
ratc<l,  and  of  a  glauc-iiuH  gnwli.  tWMD 
numerous,  small,  milk-white  in  the  AA  si 
well  as  in  the  .  ith  an  imffthr 
numI>crof  liguln:  Thewkotri^K' 
has  a  pungent  tlavour,  (irotoktDf;  a  to*  ^ 
.saliva,  and  this  tlavour  rcndcta  it  aen((* 
able,  as  Schreber 
<leligUt  espix-ially 
sneezing  cm 
leaves  is  r; 
marginal  fn 
this  pro|K.T' 

2.  Sorraifii    v 
is   a  much   les? 

the  root  is  fibrouc,  .....  c^  linear,  I 
downy,  deeply  serrated.  Fl«M>a»  ft  * 
vellowish  wliii,^  <>r  butrcolnttr,  nMkaif  d* 
size  of  the  Tbe  wUrhofcb* 

a  powerful. I  <  x^nt  and  bittv  IdW* 

somewhat  like  tansy. 

3.  Common  yarrow  or  mSiiMi  (A.  ■'* 
JoVoiwi^.    'ChU  s^ieciea  gnnrs  ahmtdaoi^y  « 


asoerta.   to  sheep,  vW 
in    ■alti'tfa    food.     IW 

UaJai*«r 
ioRfadft** 


*<rT««*). 
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YEARLINGS, 

creepinKf  with  smooUi,  reddish,  subterra- 
neous snoots,  which  are  warm  ami  agree- 
ably pungent,  partaking  of  tlie  llnvour  and 
salivating  quiuitv  of  tlie  pollitory  of  Spain 
(^AntJiemis  pj/reUiiim).  Stems  furrowed, 
erect,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  doubly 
pinnatifid,  hairy;  segments  linear,  tootlied, 
pointed.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  ocea- 
sionally  reddish  or  purjile.  The  whole  herb 
is  astringent, andweakly  uroniatic.  Alilumgh 
cxinsidered  a  ba»l  weed  in  pasture  and  arable 
lands,  in  conseijuence  of  its  creeping  root. 
Dr.  AndertsDH  and  others  have  recom- 
mended it  for  cultivation  ;  but  its  pro<luc- 
tive  and  nutrient  jiroi>ertieg  lu-e  very  in- 
ferior to  many  other  plants  equally  adapted 
to  light  soils  ;  64  draehms  of  the  leaves 
and  stenu,  cut  when  in  flower,  aflbrdcd 
98  grains  of  nutritive  matter.  Linncus 
«ay»  that  its  properties  are  vulnerary  and 
styptic.  An  essential  oil  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers ;  and  an  ointment  made  of  tile 

eves  is  reckoned  good  against  the  scab  in 

Mp-  A,  TKOtchnbiy  an  exotic  speeieii,  a 
native  of  Italy,  is  sudorific  and  acrid,  and 
makes  a  whoicsoine  food  for  cattle. 

4.  Woolly  vcUow  milfoil,  or  yarrow  {A. 
tnmeiitoxu).  'i'liis  species  grows  about  dry 
hilly  pastures  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
root  IS  woody,  slightly  creeninjf,  with  many 
long  fibres.  Steins  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
etirved  at  lh(,'  base,  then  erect.  Leaves 
doubly  piniiutiftd,  woolly,  segments  linear, 
crowded,  acute.  Flowers  densely  corym- 
bose, on  wfKiUy  stalks,  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow.  The  whole  herb,  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  has  an  aromatic  scent  when  rubbed. 
It  serves  to  decorate  rock-work  in  gardens, 
but  will  not  bear  wet  or  shatle.  {Smith's 
Eng.  FUtr.  vol.  iii.  p.  460.;  JSinciair't  Hort. 
Gram.  p.  412.) 

YEARLINGS.  A  terra  applie.1  to 
calves,  eoltx,  and  other  young  stock,  when 
thev  have  completed  their  fii-st  year. 

YEAST.  The  froth  or  scuiu  which 
rises  on  beer  during  the  act  of  lennent- 
ation.  (See  Ubewiko  and  Fkbmentation.) 
It  contains  a  variety  of  components ;  among 
others,  carbon,  acetic  and  malic  acids, 
alcohol,  iKitossa,  lime,  a  saccharine  muei- 
lacinous  extract.,  gluten,  and  water. 

Yeast  u  an  article  of  the  greatest  im- 
portMice  in  domestic  economy,  forming  a 
necessary  ingrc<lient  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  which  would  otherwise  become  heavy 
and  unwholesome.  When  put  in  contact 
with  saccharine  matters,  at  a  temperoture 
Ijetween  50"  and  60°,  it  causes  fermentation, 
ami  changes  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid.  Yea.it  may  be  ilried  and 
yet  retoin  it*  iiroj>erlies,  but  a  temjieraturc 
of  a  12°  destroys  it. 

The  yeast  jtreparcd  by  tLi>  Ilungoriaoa 
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YEW  TREE. 

will  keep  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  During 
the  Bumnier  season  they  boil  a  quantity  of 
wheatcn  brun  and  hops  in  water ;  the  de- 
coction is  not  long  in  fermenting,  and  when 
this  fans  taken  place  they  throw  in  a  sutS- 
cieut  [K>rli(m  of  bran  to  form  the  whole 
into  a  thick  paste,  which  they  work  into 
balls,  that  are  afterwards  dried  by  a 
slow  heat.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
broken,  and  boiling  water  is  pourc<l  uptm 
them ;  having  slootl  a  proper  time,  the 
fluid  is  decanted,  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
leavening  bread.     See  Hbeai>. 

YELLOW-lIAiLMEU.  {Emheriza  ei- 
h-imtla.)  A  well  known  (liminutive  bird^ 
which  inhabits  Britain  and  other  jmrts  of 
Europe.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  l>elly 
arc  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw-colour ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  tingc<l  with  green, 
ami  the  brea.st  is  of  on  orange  red.  Theso 
birdj  frequent  meadows,  where  they  con- 
struct their  large  flat  nesia  of  dried  moss, 
roots,  and  horse-hair.  The  female  lays  six 
white  eggs,  strcokctl  with  puqile  veins.  The 
yelliiw-hammer  is  of  considerable  service  to 
the  husbandman,  by  devouring  innumer- 
able insects  during  the  summer. 
YELL0W.\VKE1).  See  Weld. 
YELLOW-WOUT.  (Chiura,  from 
chloro»,  green.  Tlie  flowers  of  C  perfo- 
Untn  are  a  perfect  green  when  dried,  but 
yellow  when  fresh ;  hence  the  common  and 
generic  names.)  This  is  a  pretty  genus, 
and  the  species  well  worth  cullivaliiig  as 
hardy  annuals ;  they  only  require  to  bo 
sown  in  the  open  borders  as  soon  as  tha 
seeds  are  ripe. 

Tlie  perfoliate  yellow-wort  is  indigenous, 
growing  on  chalky  hills  or  clay  soils.  The 
stems  are  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminating 
in  an  upright,  leafy,  repeatedly  forked  pa* 
nicle  of  many  elegant  bright  yellow  flowers, 
Ofien  in  sunshine  only :  they  ore  without 
scent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  combined  and 
|M>rfoliate.  The  whole  herb  is  very  glau- 
cous, subject  to  mildew.  {Paxton »  Hot, 
Dirt.;  Smith's  Ef>g.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p. 218.) 
.  YEOMAN.  A  term  applied  to  the  first 
or  highest  degree  of  cultivators  in  this 
country.  The  yeomen  are  properly  free- 
holders, and  such  as  cultivate  their  own 
lanihi.  This  term  has  been  derived  from 
various  words  by  diflerent  authors.  Dr. 
.lohnson  seems  to  incline  to  the  word  nmnn, 
Frisiek,  a  villager ;  Fortcscue  derives  it 
from  gemm,  or  yemrn,  Saxon  for  a  com- 
moner. Sir  Tlicmias  Smith's  definition  of 
yeoman  is,  "  a  free-born  Engli»hiiiaii  who 
may  lay  out  of  his  own  free  lands  in  yoarl 
revenue  to  the  suui  of  40j». 

YEW  TREE.     (7«j-«ii.)     A   (ganw* 
omoincntuV  c\eT'pt«n\  v«c*»,  •»»^SI  i»Aw5\»*k. 
for  unAerwoviA,  «»  vW-j  <v\tV»«i  vasS^s  •^ 


and  drip  of  other  trees ;  they  are  also 
very  ornamental  when  planted  to  form 
hedges.  They  will  grow  m  any  moist  soil, 
but  succeed  best  in  loams  and  clays.  They 
are  chiefly  propagated  from  seed.*,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  but  can 
also  be  increased  by  cuttings  Ibrmed  of 
cither  one  or  two  years'  wood,  and  planted 
in  a  shady  Ixirder  in  the  be^rinning  of  April 
or  end  of  August.  The  common  yew  tree 
(  T,  baccala)  is  the  only  indigenous  species. 
The  U'uuk  is  straight,  with  a  smooth  deci- 
duous bark.  Leaves  two-ranked,  crowded, 
linear,  flat,  about  an  inch  long,  dark  green. 
Fruit  drooping,  consii^ting  ot  a  sweet,  in- 
ternally "hilinous,  scarlet  berry.  The  leaves 
are  fetid  and  very  poisonous,  and  prove 
spee<tily  fatal  to  cattle  accidentally  tinting 
them  when  young  and  tender.  The  berries 
have  a  sweet  umwki«h  taste,  and  may  be 
eaten  without  danger.  The  wood  of  the 
yew  tree,  being  of  e-xtremelv  slow  growth, 
IS  hard  and  tough,  formerly  tighly  viduable 
for  midclng  bows,  but  now  chielly  used  for 
fine  cabinet-work  or  inlaying.  It  makes 
hnndsonicr  chairs  than  many  exotic  woods. 
{PuxUm's  Hot.  Diet.;  Smiti't  Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  iv.  p.  253.) 

YOKE.  A  frame  of  wood  fixed  with 
hows  over  the  necks  of  oxen,  whereby  they 
are  eouple<l  together,  and  harnessed  to  the 
plough.  It  is  sometimes  written  "  youk," 
mid  is  composed  —  1 .  of  a  thick  piece  of 
wood  that  ])ass<!s  over  the  neck,  and  is 
strictly  called  the  "yoke;"  2.  of  a  bow, 
which  encompasses  the  neek;  ami  3.  of  the 
"  wreathings, '  or  "  stitchings,"  that  serve 
to  connect  the  whole.  Besides  these  parts, 
there  are  employed  a  ring,  denominated 
the  "yoke-ring,"  and  a  chain  for  securing 
the  traces. 

YOKE  of  land.  The  quantity  of  land 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  jtloiigh  in  a  day. 
Hence,  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  u  little  farm, 
from  its  only  roipiiring  a  yoke  of  oxen  t« 
till  it,  is  called  a  "  yokelet.' 

Y'OLK.     See  Eo«,  and  Wool. 

YOUNG,  AHTHUU.  A  celebrated  agri. 
cultural  writer    and  farmer;   perhaps   the 
most  jwpular  author  on  rural  affairs  that 
this   or  any  other  country  has   produced. 
Ilis   characteristics  were  great  zeal,  enter- 
prise, and   cuerjry,  with   a  co|iii)us  (low  of 
plain   and  intelllgiblo  language,  whi<'h  the 
meanest  capiicity  could  readily  comprehend; 
and  although  he  possc-xsed  few  cliuius  to  be 
rankeil  as  a  scientific   farmer,  yet  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  labours  in  exciting  a  general 
love  of  agriculture  in  the  upper  classes  of 
his  countrymen,  which  has,  since   his   day, 
Jievcr  inatcviaUy  »u\»\ApA,     \wl  tUU  fwl- 
'ii;?,  nllliongVi  mivtn\>;i\,  vWnvvV  tk  •wv\\,  Ml 
Jiractical  informaUotv,  viilV  ton*\i^cv«JA'c"vR.- 
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dividual  loss,  has  yet  pnit]ao(<i  tretS  paXir 
advantages.     It  hiii  been  rcBimil,  fa  ' 


of  tlie  writing!*  lyt  Artbar  Toong,  diK  Ibe^ 

produced    more    privsr«  liMae*  wtA  sue* 

public    benefit    than    fhf>«<»    nf  arr  »<tW 

author.     A 

man  was  y 

Dr.  Paris,  lui  IrnnJ  auiJ  incijicil  atlf-^iri. 


from  which  moftt  of  the  (aiexa  of  Ihk 
an*,  in  the  words    of'    '  i^itbnr,  tabok 

{Brtnulr/i  Jovrn.  of  ^-  1.  \x.  p.SH) 

His    services    to  ^   — 

portant,  and   they  ^ 

more  valuable  if  he  1...  .  v i,..,  .,.„^.,  - 

the  improvement  of  the  sciencr  nf  agrii^ 
tore,  and  avoided  all  those  maoy  |BfiBal 
and  party  themca  of  which  he  WM  enr  M 
ready  to  be  the  chauinion.  'llu*  nmtii 
feeling  he  carrie<l  with  nira  to  the  B»e<)</ 
Agriculture ;  and,  in  <-on5i>^Tii-nci>,  koA 
Arthur  Young  and 


xickk 

It'll    Uni    I1USIMW9 
f   Ifins  nxxv 


was  long  the  chief 

same  fate,  —  they  ot 

onlv  a  section  of  tb' 

and  tliey  much   too 

Ofjen  to   the   charge 

upon  the  advancement  of  tlie   iattiuW  tl 

thfir  party  than  of  those  of  practita)  ipfr 

culture.     Thus   the  very   first  sntnkv  4 

the  first  volume  of  the'.4iniaZ<  of  Afrvd- 

tire,  publiiihed  in    ITfti) 

"The  parties  of  on 

bility  of  another  havr 

the  torch  of  diwonl ; 

comprehends  hardly     i 

political  survey  of  tb.-  ■; 

and  it#  iKisjewious,  fi-! 

with  much  real  of  i  '■ 

union  with  In'land,  • 

nage,  produce  of  thi 

tional    debt.    West    i  mlMMt*  <i 

Oreut  Britain  ;    inihiig.'-    in    all   Mait  <t 

visions;    gives    a    st«(<-mpnt    of   what  Ik 

editor  would  di-    ■*"  I -Tt»iJc  •  kill* 

(Jcc,  &c.;  and  li  rtttn^H 

practical  agricul. ; ..  tu» 

to  be  "  the  annals  " 
Arthur  Youni-  w.iji  ffie 


'    fuOow*:- 
AtlaniM 


.  IlcTohaaa^ 


rth  of 


respectable  fami' 

estate  at  Bnidli. 

Edmund's,    in    i 

raoi'c  than  two 

London,  on   the 

His  father,   the   Il<>v«<rrn<l 

rector  of   f 

John,  a  thi 

Arthi..: 

W.1S  1  • 

SIX  nijii->  ti <-iii  iMiji II 
\rthur  Young  wa 
cantile  pur<"i'-   ••• 


rt,  anr  BaryJL 
of  SoSbft.  tr 
be  va>  b«n  k 

.Si"{ic<"n)b»».   I* 
Artbar  Tn 


iTt—nit  1 
nnain.  a 


i;)  fol 


\\f  age  «t  ""*' 

v&a:w%  <3i«*r  M 


YOUNG,  ARTHUR. 
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writing  H  political  patuplilet,  untitled  The 
Theatre  of  the  present  War  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  then  lour  novels — The  Fair  Ame- 
rican, Sir  Charles  Beaufort,  Lucy  Watstm, 
sod  Julia  BeMon,  or  the  InnoceiU  Sufferer. 
In  1763  he  returned  frcmi  the  residence  of 
liis  uuclu  in  I/onduu  to  his  mother  ut  Brod- 
ficld  Hull,  without  any  prospect  of  a  pur- 
suit, profession,  or  eniployuieat.  His  wnole 
income,  duritij;  llie  life  of  his  mother,  aris- 
ing from  a  copjluiUl  farm  of  twenty  acres, 
and  producing  only  as  many  ijounds,  she 
was  anxious  tlLit  he  should  reside  with  her  ; 
aud,  tts  the  lease  of  her  liu-m  of  eighty  acres 
would  shortly  expire,  she  urged  him  to  un- 
dertake its  cultivation,  a  sclieme  so  much 
in  unison  with  his  taste  and  wishes,  that  he 
did  not  long  hesitate  in  accepting  ber  pro- 
posal, and  he  embarked  as  a  farmer. 
Voung,  eager,  and  totally  ipiorant,  as  Le 
then  was,  of  every  necessary  detail,  it  is  not 
cur|>risiug,  as  he  used  tu  say,  that  he  should 
Lave  squandered  large  sums,  under  golden 
druomi  of  improvements,  es|)ecially  as  he 
hud  a  thirst  for  exiieriment,  witLout  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  demanded  for  its 
•ucceax.  In  this  year  (I7Gj),  he  niiuried 
MiM  Martha  .tUlen  of  Lynn,  and  in  the 
year  17G7  undertook  the  manageuient  of 
the  farm  of  Saanfonl  Hall,  in  Essex,  which 
consisted  of  about  300  acres  of  laud. 
"Vmrioua  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  em- 
bairassmcuts  from  the  want  of  capital,  soon 
induced  him  to  give  a  hundred  [K>unds  to  a 
farmer  for  taking  the  estate  off  his  hands ; 
V>d  Uiis  fanner,  by  the  advantages  of  capi- 
tal, realised  a  fortune  ui)on  it.  It  was  here, 
uniting  the  plough  smd  the  pen,  that  hewrolc 
Ills  work  enU\\cd,  I'i)Ulic(d Essays  onlhe Pre- 
aeitt  Stale  of  the  liritinh  Empire,  but  which 
wu«  not  published  until  177i,  in  one  volume, 
quurtu.  He  now  advertised  for  another 
fitrm,  and  tlie  knowledjje  which  resulted 
IVom  viewing  the  different  estates  that  were 
on  this  oocasion  jiresented  to  his  notice, 
luniished  him  with  the  niaterisds  for  his 
tour,  which  he  called  The  Six  Weehii'  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Comities.  By  the 
julTieo  of  his  Sulfolk  bailiff,  he  lured  a  farm 
of  100  acres  in  Hcrtfnnt.ihire;  and,  from 
-viewing  it  in  tm  uucoruuionty  favourable 
KMon,  ihey  were  both  deceived  in  the  na- 
tare  of  the  soil.  "  I  know  not,"  said  Young, 
^wiuit  epithet  to  give  this  soil,  sterility 
falls  »hort  of  the  idea ;  a  hungry  vitriolic 
gmvf  1  —  I  occupied,  for  nine  years,  the 
Stws  of  a  wolf  A  nabob's  fortune  would 
■nk  in  ihc  attemjit  to  raise  go(Hl  arable 
crops,  upon  any  extent,  in  such  a  country  : 
experience  and  knowledge  had  increased 
travelling  and  from  practice  ;  but  all 
when  exerted  upon  such  a  sjiot.  I 
wonder  at  a  losing  account,  aft«r 


fate  had  fixed  me  upion  liuiil  calculated  to  ' 
swallow,  witliout   return,   all   that  folly  or 
imprudence  could  bestow  uj>on  it."     It  will . 
be  here  naturally  asked,  why  he  did  not  gO^| 
to  land  decisively  good  f     He  answers  tue^^l 
question  very  satiid'actorily.     "  It  was   on 
account  of  the  bouses ;  for  oltliough  1  saw 
numerous   farms   that   would    have   suited 
well,  they  had  wretched  hovels  on  them." 

Finding,    about  the  year  1783,  that  his 
income  was  bai%ly  sufficient  tu  meet  his  ex- 
penditure, he  engaged  to  report  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  for  tlie  Morning  Post :  this 
he  continued  to  perform  for  several  years $^™ 
and  after  the  labours  of  the  week,  he  widke4^| 
every  Saturday  evening  to  his  farm,  a  dis-^' 
tance  of  seventeen  miles  from  London,  from 
which  he  as  regularly  returned  every  Mon- 
day morning.     This  was  the  most  anxious 
and  laborious  part  of  his  life  :  "  I  worked," 
says  be,  "  more  like  a  coalheaver,  though 
without  his  reward,  than  a  man  acting  only 
from  a  jiredominant  impulse."     Li  1774,  he 
published  Political  Arithmetic,  a  work  which 
met  with  high  consideration  abroad,  and  was 
immediately    translated    into   several    lan- 
guages.    I^lr.  Young  bos  let\  a  memoron*  iH 
duui,  which  slates,  tiiat  he  received  for  bivlH 
diflerent  writings,  in  the  interval  betwccn^^ 
the  years  17GG  imd  1775,  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds. 

Ill  17b4,  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  AniuiL)  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he 
ap|)eai-e<l  in  the  double  capacity  of  editor 
and  author,  a  work  which  he  continued  to 
the  |)eriod  of  his  blindness :  it  extends  to 
forty-five  volumes,  octavo,  and  presents  a 
vast  store  of  iiilbrmation  upon  subjects  of 
agriculture  aii<l  political  economy.  The 
plan  u[)on  which  it  was  conducted  was  one 
which  ought  to  have  ensured  for  it  more 
CJttensive  and  profitable  pratronage,  for, 
instead  of  recording  anonymous  correspond- 
ence, it  refused  admittance  to  any  pa|>er 
that  had  not  the  name  and  address  of  its 
author ;  it  can  accordingly  boast  of  com- 
munications from  the  most  exalted  and  en- 
lightened characters  in  Europe,  at  tlie  head , 
of  whom  stands  our  late  must  grucioa 
sovereign,  who  transmitted  to  Mr.  Youn 
for  publication  on  account  of  the  farm 
Mr.  Ducket,  the  able  cultivator  of  Pete 
sham,  which  is  recorded  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  annals,  under  the  signature 
of  "Ral])h  Robinson."  During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work  be  travelled  (ami  he 
published  a  popular  description  of  his 
travels)  over  most  parts  of  Englanil,  into 
Ireland,  and  in  France. 

Ill  17!)3,  animated  as  be  always  was  b<{ 
the  spirit  of  adveuUvvc^Vvc  «;&\A<\.wA.-rc«»x«a. 
o])j>orlun'ay  t\\av  weuTTtA  ^ux  TVvjA'svw'i  <!»» 
favourite  8\«c\i\ttUo\>  W V«A  «o^^^>^J^ 


licad^ 
ioa^^l 

n  oi^l 

^ter^l 


tainod — that  of  cultivnting  a  large  tract  of 
wiist*  land.  Ho  at-cordingly  completed  the 
purchase  of  4,400  acres  of  waste  in  York- 
shire. But  his  fates  had  decreed  other 
things  for  him.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  established  in  the  August  of  1793,  and 
be  was  immediately  appouited  its  secre- 
tary. An  iniiividual  is  rarely  appointed  to 
an  official  situation  on  account  of  his  i)os- 
sessing  in  an  eminent  degree  those  quali- 
fications which  its  duties  require;  but  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Young  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fact;  his  general  and  pro- 
found knowledge  in  agriculture  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  marked  him  as  the 
moat  proper  person  to  fill  a  situation  in 
every  respect  so  important  and  honourable. 
"  The  ^tification,  says  he,  "  of  being 
elected  into  so  respectable  a  situation,  in 
which  opportunities  of  still  giving  an  humble 
aid  to  the  good  cause  of  the  plough  could 
scarcely  fail  of  offering,  would  not  permit 
me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  although, 
to  a  person  established  in  the  country,  the 
salary,  with  the  residence  annexed,  was  not 
that  pecuniary  object  which  has  been  re- 
presented ;  and  I  must  have  improved  on 
bad  principles  indeed,  if  it  would  not,  in  a 
few  years,  nave  turned  out  a  more  profit- 
able speculation.  (The  salary  was  400/. 
jxsr  annum,  with  a  hou.se  free  from  all 
charge.)  AVhat  a  change  in  the  destination 
of  a  man's  life !  Instead  of  entering,  as  I 
proposed,  the  solitary  lord  of  4,000  acres,  in 
the  keen  atmosphere  of  lofty  rocks  and 
mountain  torrents,  with  a  little  creation 
rising  graduallv  around  me,  making  the 
desert  smile  with  cultivation,  and  grouse 
give  way  to  industrious  i^HjpuIution,  active 
and  energetic,  though  remote  and  tranciuil ; 
luid  every  instant  of  my  existence  making 
livo  bladea  of  grass  to  groin  where  not  one  iron 
fimnil  before  —  behold  me  at  a  desk,  in  the 
smoke,  the  fog,  the  din  of  Whitehall. 
'Society  has  charms;'  true,  and  so  has 
solitude  to  a  mind  employe<l.  The  die, 
however,  is  cast,  and  my  steps  mav  still  be, 
mctiiphoricully,  said  to  be  in  the  furrow." 

At  the  Hoard,  Arthur  Young  continued, 
to  Ills  death,  zealously  employed  on  all 
occasions  as  its  secretary,  in  the  service 
of  Agriculture  ;  —  old  age  at  lasit  crept  on  ; 
he  becnme  blind,  and  aflli.ieil  with  the 
complaint  which  caused  his  death.  He 
was  attended  (<oiiclu<les  Dr.  I'aris)  by  Mr. 
WiLson,  Air.  ChilvL-r,  and  mvsell';  and  al- 
though the  incurable  nature  of  his  dise.Tse 
defied  every  hojMj  of  pe.Mmueiit  relief,  yet 
ha  suiferuigs  were  greatly  j.iiiiiated  by  the 


resources  of  art,  nnd  he  died  vitlxiut  • 
tcrtaining  the  least  t<iu[Hcion  of  ikt  uid^ 
under  which  he  safTifred.  Pbms  itaipk 
tiou  cheered  him  in  his  UlnesMi,  aud  aitk 
murmur  of  eomjilaiDt  was  beard  to 
his  lips.  On  the  I  'ith  o(  April,  in  iIm  ;nr 
1820,  at  his  house  in  Sackville-Street  tts 
taking  a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  cxpnauf 
himself  calm  and  easy,  be  expired,  lb 
remains  were  conveyed  to  BradfiiM,  ■< 
deposited  in  a  vault  lo  the  charcb-ntd 

I  have  thus  offered  a  brief  sxeteb  4 
the  principal  labours  of  Arthur  Yoaaii 
man  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  pub 
eye,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  hw  w4« 
name  and  talents  appear  to  have  a» 
mandcd  still  greater  notice  and  ropM  ■ 
foreign  countries  tlian  in  his  own.  'Dtiiti 
reflected  lustre  on  the  age  and  the  ctmssy 
in  which  he  lived  can  be  hardlv  iaad 
Of  what  other  philosopher  can  it  br  wi 
Ibat  at  one  time  he  entertained,  unda  ka 
humble  roof,  pupils  of  seven  difiemi  ir 
tions,  each  of  whom  had  been  seat  to  k» 
for  instructions  in  a^culture,  by  hii  •» 
spective  government  r  I  was  latdy  i*- 
formed  by  his  daughter  that  the  law  Dab' 
Bedford  breakfasted  at  Bradfield  on  tot  at 
the  mornings  of  a  Newmarket  race-oa*' 
ing,  and  was  met  by  nupiis  frnm  BaM 
France,  America,  Naples,  Poland,  SfcJj; 
and  Portugal.  His  numerous  vitfa  m 
distinguished  by  vivacity  of  tli ought, qai^ 
ness  of  imagination,  bias  t  ni«,Bl 

fondness  for  political  s]K'>  .  <od  W 

they  been  less  successful,  p<uit.-iiy  mi?*' 
perhaps  have  regarded  these  trails  o(  >r 
nius  as  fatal  defects,  and  a*  ^n^pm 
sources  of  fallacy  and  disap{>oioUaML 

Arthur  Young's  publisbcd  works  at  — 

I.  The  FaniKr'i  Letun.    ir<17.  >r<u.   I  ••(    i  i^aS 

TOl     1771.    K>i       2.   A    SlE    WNk.-   T-it  |l>n^  •• 

I  Ractaml  .i"  'A  ■» 

'„■*.    1701.   <»  .   *M^ 

I  'rtkoT  KnctiK  .dt.  •• 

fi.  I  l.f  I  .iriui  :  <  (.uidc.  1770  1  «  ..li  bt  c  ^  a«tf 
Economy.  1770.  ^ro.  7-  A  i't^mnm  ol  KkfOTIBi^ 
Acricullurc.  1770.  }«o1b,  4Ui.  h.  TIm>  f'4nH»'»  !■& 
1771k    <   ToU.    K»o.      at' 
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